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ASCARIS.  AsCARIS,  in  Zoology,  n genus  of  the  close  f'ermos  j 
~ order  Rigiduti.  Generic  character;  body  elongated, 
K round,  often  attenuated  at  the  extremities  ; three 

v valves  at  the  anterior  extremity.  Mouth  terminal, 
minute,  covered  by  the  valves. 

The  numerous  species  of  which  this  genus  is  com- 
posed, inhabit  the  intestines  of  various  animals,  living 
upon  the  mucus  which  lines  their  internal  «urfco«. 
The  three  valves  at  the  mouth,  which  urc  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a distinctive  generic  character,  appear  to 
perform  the  office  ot  lips,  to  assist  the  animal  in  fixing 
itself  to  the  surface,  and  in  sucking  its  nourishment. 
They  arc  found  not  only  in  the  intestines  of  man, 
and  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  but  in  those 
also  of  reptiles,  and  even  of  other  wonns.  The  sexes 
are  distinct  and  the  female  is  oviparous.  The  most 
important  species,  because  the  only  one  which  infects 
the  human  tody,  is  Vacant  lumbricoidrs,  the  A.  vet - 
micularis  of  Lin  mens  being  referred  to  the  genus 
Oxyurus.  Ascaris  lumbricvides  is  not  less  than  from  6 
inches  to  nearly  a foot  in  length,  of  a whitish  colour, 
shining,  and  somewhat  hard  and  rigid  in  its  structure. 


ASCE'ND, 

Asce'sdaxt,  n. 


~\  Asccntlo,  from  ad,  and  scattdo, 
I (of  uncertain  etymology)  to  go 


Ascp/ndaxt,  adj,  I up  to.  In  Wiclif,  To  stigh  up. 


Ascb'kdaxcy, 

Ascension, 

Ascr/vsrvE, 

Ascb'nt. 


To  go,  come,  move  upwards, 
to  climb,  to  mount,  to  rise,  to 

J become  higher,  more  elevated, 
superior. 


i 


By  nature  lie  knew  cchc  «cva«im 
Ot  tbe  equinoctial  in  tbilke  loun ; 

For  whan  degree*  liftene  were  mrmrffrf, 

Titan  crew  he,  that  it  tnifhi  not  ben  amended. 

Ckaacer.  The  /Vnfn  7'«/r,  rol.  ii.  p.  176. 

Eneas  and  Tiuilly  Dido  bsith  tuny 
To  forest  gralhis  in  bunting  forth  to  wend, 

To  morrow  als  font  on  Titan  dnU  a trend. 

And  oner  tbe  world  gan  his  heme*  speed. 

Hong ’at  Encodes,  book  if.  p.  104. 

VOL.  XVIII. 


A ocas  now,  and  wretched  Dido  eke 
To  tbe  forest  • bunting  minde  to  wende 
To  mum,  a*  soon  as  Titi.ii  shall  mtcrntf. 

And  with  bis  beiunes  bath  ouenpred  tbe  world. 

Surrey 

He  kept  his  patient  a ful  vret  del 
In  bourcs  by  bis  m it  ike  unturcl. 

Wei  coude  hr  fortunen  tlic  ascendant 
or  bh  Imnrrs  fr»r  Ms  pattern. 

Owner.  The  Prologue,  rol.  1.  p,  1 8 
He  lokcdt  die  coniunctions, 

He  loketh  the  rccepchms, 

Ills  signe,  hk  hourc,  hi#  asandent, 

And  draweth  fortune  of  bis  assent. 

Gateer.  Com.  eim.  book  ri 

I made  a sermon  n of  allc  thing!*.  that  iliesu*  higan  to  do  and  to 
tcche  into  tbe  dai  of  bis  aseemet* trn,  in  which  be  cimmuiandide  bi 
Um!  booli  goost  to  hi  sc  aposdi*  whiebe  be  hiuldc  rlioeun. 

Wiclif.  Utdis  of  .dposUs,  cb.  i. 

He  commanndrd  bis  brother,  L-  Manlius,  front  the  south-west 
to  get  up  the  hill,  as  the  ptarr  would  permit  with  safetie,  giving 
hint  in  charge  that  if  he  met  iritb  any  daungerous  place*,  steepe 
and  bard  of  a teen  t,  that  hec  should  not  wrestle  with  the  difRcnlttea 
of  the  ground,  nor  strive  against  things,  which  to  force  and 
overcome  were  impossible.  Holland's  Livy. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 
TV  fiend  by  cask  ascent,  or  aggravate 
His  sad  exclusion  from  the  dorrs  of  blias. 

Miltan's  Par.  Lott,  book  iii. 

On  tbe  morow  being  die  third  dal  of  January,  and  Saturday,  In 
a fayre  playne  on  black  hetb,  more  ncrer  tbe  foote  of  shotrr*  by  I 
then  the  oteemdent  of  die  hyll  called  black  lietb  byl,  was  pitched 
a ridbe  doth  of  gold.  Hall.  Henry  Me  17//. 

Here's  a prophet  that  I brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfrrt,  whom  I found 
WiUi  many  hundred*  trading  on  bis  hcrlcs  : 

To  whom  lie  sung  in  rude  harsh  sounding  rimes. 

That  ere  the  next  eiMrnsian  day  at  oooce, 

Your  Highness  should  dcliucr  vp  your  erowue. 

Shakitpearti  King  John,  fol.  15. 

Her  bath  dene  rued  worthily  of  hk  country,  and  his  assent  b 
Dot  by  such  cask  degree*  as  those,  who  hauuif  Iwnr  supple  and 
courteous  to  die  people.  Shakespeare's  Coriolamtu , fol.  10. 
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ASCEND.  The  rnrt  Haiti  nous  kind,  (of  fuhr»)  which,  by  what  artifice  they 
— poize  llwmM'lve*,  attend  ami  descend  at  pleasure,  aod  continue 
ASCKN-  in  what  depth  of  water,  they  list,  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 

SION.  ibf  on  the  Creation. 

— V"'*''  So  likewise  in  tlw  year  we  observe  the  cold  to  augment,  when 

the  days  begin  to  inrrvnas,  though  the  sun  he  then  mouwr,  and 
returning  from  tike  winter  tropic  k. 

Brown  t Vulgar  Errors. 
Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  instrumental  sounds 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds. 

Drydeu’s  Fallot, 

Arimant.  Madam,  vou  have  a strange  ascendant  gain'd. 

You  use  me  like  a counter,  spurr'd  and  reus'd : 

If  1 fly  out,  mv  fierceness  you  command, 

Then  sooth,  aod  gently  stroke  me  with  your  hand. 

Drydcn's  Aurenge-Ztl*. 

Who  can  observe  the  vapours  to  ascend,  especially  from  the 
sea,  meet  above  in  clouds,  ami  fall  again  after  condensation,  and 
uot  understand  this  to  be  a kind  of  distillation  in  order  to  clear 
the  water  of  its  grosser  salts,  and  tlwn  by  rains  and  dews  to 
supply  the  fountains  and  rivers  with  fresh  and  wholesome  liquor. 

Wollaston  t Religion  of  Nature. 

This  (Land,  Bishop  of  London)  was  (lie  man  who  acquired  so 
great  an  ascendant  over  Charles,  and  who  led  hint,  bv  the  facility 
of  his  temper,  into  a conduct  which  proved  so  fatal  to  himself 
and  to  his  kingdoms.  Hume's  Htitory  of  Ragland. 

In  the  first  fire-engines,  a boy  was  constantly  employed  to 
open  and  shut  alternalelv  the  communication  between  the  boiler 
ami  the  cylinder,  according  as  the  piston  cither  ascended  or  de- 
scended. Smith's  Wealth  of  Xatsoms.  • 

That  predominant  love  of  righteousness  and  halm!  of  iniquity, 
maintaining  an  absolute  ascendency  in  the  mind,  in  all  times  and 
upon  all  occasions,  which  the  Psalmist  attrilwte*  to  his  heavenly 
King,  has  belonged  to  none  that  ever  wore  »n  earthly  crown. 

Horsley' t Sermons. 

- -■  Fire  fill'd  his  eye*} 

Turning,  He  bade  the  multitude  without 
Ascend  the  rampart;  they  bia  voice  obey'd, 

Part  climb’d  the  wall,  pain  pour'd  into  the  gate. 

Cooper's  Iliad,  book  xlL 
Themistorles  now  entered.  At  bis  look 
Which  catry’d  strange  ascendancy,  a spell 
Controlling  nature,  was  the  youth  abash'd. 

Glover’s  Athmaid,  book  lir. 

Tbr  Acts  of  the  Apostles  continue  the  history  of  our  religion 
after  our  Lord’s  ascension.  Portend  Lectures,  r.  1. 

Ascendant,  is  that  portion  of  the  heavens  which 
ascends  above  the  horizon  in  the  cast.  In  astro- 
logy it  signifies  the  horoscope,  that  is,  the  star 
ascending  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  the  question 
ts  put,  or  the  person  is  born ; and  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
supposed  to  have  an  influence  on  his  character  and 
destiny.  From  this  arises  the  signification  which  the 
word  bears  in  a moral  sense,  as  such  a one  has  the 
ascendant  over  another,  meaning  that  he  possesses 
a certain  superiority,  from  some  cause  not  to  lie  de- 
fined. Ascendant  is  also  used  in  genealogical  in- 
quiries, denoting  ancestors,  those  ascending,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  descending  line. 

Ascending,  is  used  in  anatomy,  astronomy,  bo- 
tany, and  music ; all  which  see.  In  the  first  it  is 
applied  to  the  vessels  which  carry  the  blood  upwards. 
In  the  second,  to  those  stars,  or  degrees,  rising  above 
the  horizon,  in  any  parallel  of  the  equator.  In  botany 
it  denotes  such  leaves,  &c.  os  grow  first  horizontally 
and  afterwards  are  inclined  upwards : and  ascending 
harmony  in  music  is  modulating  by  5ths. 

Ascension,  in  astronomy  is  right  and  oblique. 
Right  ascension  of  the  sun,  or  a star,  is  that  degree 
of  the  equinoctial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of 
AtIcs,  which  rises  with  the  sun,  or  star,  in  a right 


sphere.  Oblique,  is  on  arch  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted between  the  first  point  of  artes,  and  that  point 
of  the  equator  which  rises  together  with  a star  in 
an  oblique  sphere. 

Ascension  Day,  commonly  called  Holy  Thurs- 
day. A festival  o#  the  charch  of  England  in  com- 
memoration of  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  ascended 
into  Heaven.  It  is  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter  Sun- 
day, and  the  Sunday  but  one  before  Whitsunday. 
On  this  day  (says  Wheatley)  our  blessed  Saviour 
publicly  ascended,  with  our  human  nature,  into 
heaven,  and  presented  it  to  God,  who  placed  it  at 
his  own  right  band,  and,  by  the  reception  of  those 
first  fruits,  sanctified  the  whole  rate  of  mankind. 

Ascensional  difference,  is  the  difference  between 
the  right  and  oblique  ascension  of  any  point  in  the 
heavens ; or  it  is  the  space  of  time  any  of  the  planets 
rise  or  set  before  or  after  the  sixth  hour,  from  the 
time  of  their  coming  to  the  meridian.  See  Astro- 
nomy. 

Ascension,  Isle  of.  An  island  between  Africa  and 
Brazil,  so  called  from  having  been  discovered  on  Holy 
Thursday,  in  the  year  1508.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  six  in  breadth,  and  sixty  in  circumference, 
mountainous,  sandy  and  barren.  From  the  quantity 
of  ashes  and  heaps  of  kluck  cavernous  stone,  which 
resembles  the  common  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Iceland, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  volcanic.  " It  is 
a barren  place  (says  captain  Beeckmun,  who  visited 
it  in  1715)  not  inhabited,  and  seems  us  if  it  hud  been 
formerly  on  fire,  a great  part  of  the  rocks  being  burnt 
to  a pumice."  Captaiu  Cooke  touched  there  in  1775- 
He  says  not  a shrub  or  plant  is  to  be  seen  for  several 
miles,  und  nothing  to  be  found  but  stones  and  sand, 
or  rather  slugs  und  u&hes.  A high  mountain  at  the 
south-east  end  of  the  isle,  called  the  Green  Mountain, 
seems  to  be  left  in  its  original  state,  and  to  have  escaped 
the  general  destruction.  Its  soil  is  a kind  of  white 
marl,  which  yet  retains  its  vegetutivo  qualities,  and 
produces  a kind  of  purslain,  spurge,  and  one  or  two 
grasses,  a supply,  however  scanty,  which  is  sufficient 
hi  provide  for  a considerable  number  of  goats.  The 
island  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  homeward 
bound  ships  from  India,  who  take  in  turtle  and  sea- 
fowl.  These  are  found  in  great  nbutuluncc,  particu- 
larly the  former,  which  are  peculiar]?  large  and  fine, 
and  to  be  taken  from  January  to  June,  when  they 
come  thither  for  the  sole  purpose  of  depositing  their 
eggs.  See  Beeckman's  Voyage  to  Ilornev,  Svo.  Lon- 
don, 171S,  p.  2tX>.  Cooke's  Voyage  round  the  World, 
4to.  1777,  p-  272. 

ASCERTAIN,  1 Fr.  Acertener ; from  Ad,  and 

Ascertainment.  J cerium,  from  cerno,  cretum;  from 
the  Greek  Kpnnc,  to  separate,  to  distinguish,  to  de- 
cide. To  be  or  make  sure  or  certain ; to  be  or  make 
surely  or  certainly  known  j to  determine,  to  esta- 
blish. 


My  band*  to  hennro  I hold,  and  prayed,  and  gift**  and  off'rinp 
purr, 

In  fine*  to  them  I threw ; aud  all  my  duty  done  with  cure, 
Anchiaca  I ascertain*  then,  and  him  declare  the  coco. 

.Kneidos,  ly  Thos.  Pharr , book  Hi. 

In  wliichc  tyme,  n ml  soonr  after,  whereof  the  tyme  iantt  duoly 
ascertayned,  dyad  the  fnrrnamed  kynge  Lowyt  surnames  naught 
doynjr,  wlian  he  had  reygned,  after  mooet  wryters,  riii  jrtrt*. 
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A8CER-  learner  after  Un  a Bone,  MMMl  CLariy*  - the  w incite  after.  *u 
TAIN-  kortianied  aynpie.  f’mhgma. 


ASCE- 

TICK. 


"Stctmnjf  it  i*  that  both  piod  and  Wide  knew  it  The  faith- 
full  to  be  asutrtened  that  their  finail  redemption  ia  at  h*nde,  to 
titeir  eoiMoUtion.  The  rahhUuli  to  kuau*  knoaiedin-  that  their 
imtaemenle  U not  far  re  of,  that  they  may  nqxmt  and  be  wmL 

Hale's  Image. 


As  soon  m men  cease  to  range  the  woods  and  plain*  in  common, 
like  their  fellow  auiouds,  if  they  ever  did  an,  ax  xoon  ax  tocietiea 
were  formed,  and  in  tlawe  societies  a division  of  property  was 
made,  nature,  that  led  them  to  assign,  led  them  to  •scertai* 
poHNNOfla. 

Bo ItKglrokSs  Essay  an  Human  Knowledge. 

Fools  only  engage  on  a sudden,  without  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  their  enemy. 

Sir  ftllliam  Janes'  Hiiopaiita. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  positive  ascertainment  of  its  limits,  and 
lit  security  from  invasion,  were  among  the  causes  for  which  civil 
society  itself  baa  been  instituted. 

lt*rke  an  the  Reroiation  in  France. 


To  what  common  use  or  want  of  the  insect  kind,  a provision  so 
univenutl  (i.  e.  the  utie&na}  is  subaervirnt,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained ; and  it  has  not  been  ascertained , because  it  admits 
not  of  a clear,  or  very  probable  comparison,  with  any  organs 
which  we  pusses*  ouracivee,  or  with  the  organa  of  animals  which 
reeemblc  ourselves,  in  their  functions  and  farultics,  or  with  which 
we  arc  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  inserts.  We  want  a 
ground  of  analogy.  Paley's  Theology. 

ASCETEIUUM,  a name  sometimes  given  in  old 
writings  to  a monastery.  The  college  of  the  fane- 
rarii,  or  undertakers,  founded  by  the  emperor  Anas* 
tasius,  was  so  called.  This  consisted  of  eight  monks 
and  three  acolythists,  whose  occupation  was  one  of 
most  active  employment,  namely  that  of  continually 
bury  ing  the  dead. 

ASCE'TICK,  M.'t  'Aenfriror,  from  aasciw,  to  CX- 

Asce'tick,  udj.  > ercise.  It  is  applied  by  the  Oreek 

Asck'ticism.  J fathers  to  those  who  exercise 
themselves  in,  who  employ  themselves  in,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things  : 
and  for  that  purpose,  separate  themselves  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

Anthony  de  Corro. . w*x  burn  at  Sevil  in  Spain,  educated  there 
from  his  childhood  in  the  Human  Catholic  religion,  and  was  at 
length  an  ascetic,  but  whether  a monk  or  fryer,  1 know  not. 

Wood.  A theme  Oxonienses. 

Our  calling  therefore  doth  require  great  industry;  and  the  bu- 
siness of  it  cimxequently  Is  well  rrpnrwntcd  by  those  perform- 
anocs,  which  demand  the  greatest  intention,  arid  laborious  acti- 
vity; it  is  styled  exercise;  agonistic  and  ascetic ; exercise. 

Barrow’s  Sermons. 

lie  (Bishop  Burnet)  resolved  to  live  in  a more  retired  manner, 
than  be  I wid  done  hitherto  ; and  al*straeting  himself  from  all  m lit 
company,  confining  kimself  wholly  to  study  and  the  duties  of  his 
function,  be  entered  into  such  an  ascetic  course,  ns  had  well 
nigh  put  an  cud  to  his  life. 

The  Life  of  Bishop  Burnet. 

The  Ascetics,  who  obeyed  the  absurd  and  rigid  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  were  inspired  by  the  savage  enthusiasm,  which  represents 
nuui  as  a criminal,  ami  God  ns  a tyrant.  They  seriously  re- 
nounced the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the  age ; abjured  the 
use  of  wine,  of  ftefb,  and  of  marriage;  chastised  their  body, 
mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced  a life  of  misery,  aa  the 
price  of  eternal  happiness.  Uihhous  History,  vol.  vi. 


The  troth  »,  arc  have  seen,  and  vet  do  see,  religions  societies, 
whose  religions  doctrine*  are  so  little  serviceable  to  civil  govern- 
ment, that  they  ran  prosper  only  ou  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
ft.  Such  axe  thuse  which  teach  the  sanctity  of  celibacy  and 
msoetidsm.  ff’arbarton.  Alliance , book  ii. 


Ascxrrc,  the  term  was  originally  applied  to  n sect 


that  appeared  about  the  second  century,  and  mode  a£CE- 
profeasion  of  unooiumon  sanctity  anil  virtue,  which  TICK, 
they  supposed  to  consist  in  self-denial  and  luortifica-  _ ; — 
tion.  They  considered  it  an  act  of  great  merit  to  ■* 

deny  themselves  the  use  of  those  things  which  were 
esteemed  lawful  for  all  other  Christians  to  cujoy,  and 
held  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  undergo  continual 
abstinence,  and  to  subject  themselves  to  the  most 
severe  discipline.  Their  object  was,  by  raising  the 
soul  ubove  all  external  objects  and  all  sensual  plea- 
sures, to  enjoy  a nearer  communion  with  God  on 
earth,  anil,  after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal 
bodies,  to  ascend  to  the  supreme  centre  of  happiness 
and  perfection,  unretarded  by  the  impurities  and  im- 
perfection* which  debase  mankind  in  general.  (Mo* 
sbeim  Eccl.  Hitt.  cent.  ii.  part  2.)  The  appellation 
was  also  given  to  those  who  were  more  than  ordina- 
rily intent  on  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  devotion, 
and  hence  St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  calls  the  prophetess 
Anna,  “ who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but 
served  <lod  night  and  day,”  ioKyopta  CvXafiecnuTtj, 

* a most  religious  ascetic.'  In  the  present  day,  by 
Ascetics  we  understand  those  who  retire  from  the 
conversation  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  pass 
their  time  in  religious  mortification,  although  in  the 
primitive  ages  such  as  pretended  to  this  title  were 
men  of  active  life,  living  iu  society,  and  differing 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  only  in  their  exact  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  forbearance  inculcated  in 


the  gospel. 

ASCHARIANS,  v.  As  bajiiams. 

ASCHB1L1A,  r.  Sevilla. 

ASCLD1A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Tuni- 
ca t a ; order  Dvyimcta.  Generic  character ; body  en- 
veloped In  a double  task  j liked  to  marine  bodies 
at  the  base.  Exterior  tunic  somewhat  coriaceous, 
forming  an  irregular  ovate,  or  cylindrical  sac,  per- 
forated above  by  two  unequal  foramina,  one  lower 
than  the  other.  The  interior,  or  proper,  tunic,  en- 
closing the  body,  not  entirely  filling  the  external  sac, 
to  which  it  is  united  only  at  the  foramina. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  were  by  Linnteus  consi- 
dered as  analogous  to  those  inhabiting  bivalve  shells ; 
and  have  by  subsequent  naturalists  been  generally 
arranged  with  the  zuollusca.  Cuvier  appears  to  have 
supported  this  opinion ; and  in  order  more  completely 
to  demonstrate  the  analogy,  compares  the  external 
tunic  with  the  shell  of  the  acephalous  mollusca.  But 
there  surely  can  be  no  real  analogy  between  sub- 
stances so  essentially  distinct : the  one  an  unorganiz- 
ed testaceous  covering,  serving  only  the  purposes 
of  protection  and  muscular  attachment ; the  other 
presenting  ull  the  indications  of  a truly  organized 
structure;  and  appearing,  as  Lamarck  observes,  even 
vascular,  on  its  internal  surfiice.  The  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  animals  is  not  less  distinct,  when  fal- 
lowed out,  into  a more  detailed  investigation.  La- 
marck bus,  therefore,  very  properly  arranged  them  in 
separate  classes.  The  species  of  Ascidia  are  rather 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain.  ’! 

ASCITiE,  a piratical  tribe,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Arabia.  Their  vessels  were  rafts,  fixed  on  inflated 
skins,  (whence  their  name  from  aason  a bladder) ; their 
arms,  poisoned  arrows ; their  food,  the  berries  of  the 
pale  urns  (a  species  of  xizyphus) ; they  were  naked, 
ferocious  pirates.  The  Arabian  geographers  observe, 
n 2 
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ASCITjE.  4 hjrt  their  language  differed  from  that  of  their  neigh- 
— hours  ■ fur  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pirates 
ASCRIBE,  on  the  borders  of  Mahrah  and  Hadrnmaut , mentioned 
by  Idrisi  and  Abu  ”1  Fetlh,  were  the  Aseita;  of  Ptolemy. 
Sec  his  Geography,  Pliny,  vi.  29.  Abulfedte  Arab,  et 
Geogr,  Nubiens.  p.  22,  27.  Vincent**  FeripUu,  ii.  313. 

ASCITES,  from  «<«<>»,  a water-bottle,  in  medicine, 
dropsy  of  the  belly  ; so  called,  because  the  protube- 
rance of  the  belly  resembles  that  of  a bottle.  It  is 
divided  into  two  species,  ascites  a In  lom  in  at  is,  when 
there  is  a regular  and  equal  intumescence  of  the  abdo- 
men j and  a Hites  toccatas,  when  the  ovaries,  &c.  are 
the  scat  of  the  disease,  and  the  swelling,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  is  partial.  The  cure  is  difficult,  since 
the  disease  is  often  only  the  symptom  of  a decaying 
constitution  ; evacuations  are  the  chief  pulliatives, 
and  paracentesis  ( r-apaetmtsv , to  perforate,)  or  tap- 
ping, relieves  for  a time,  and,  in  some  cases,  perma- 
nently. For  particulars  of  this  disease,  see  Mbdicixe. 

ASCITITIOUS.  See  ADacrrmova. 

ASCLKPIA,  a festival  of  .'tsculapius,  the  god  of 
physic.  It  was  observed  particularly  at  Epidaurus, 
where  it  was  celebrated  by  a contest  between  the 
poets  and  musicians ; whence  it  was  termed  iepoi 
aywv,  the  sacred  contention. 

ASCLEPIAP,  a verse,  consisting  of  a spondee,  two 
choriambi,  anti  a pyrrichius,  used  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  said  to  have  been  so  called,  from  Asclc- 
piades,  on  ancient  poet.  Horace,  book  i.  ode  l,book  iii. 
ode  30,  and  book  iv.  ode  B,  are  written  in  this  measure. 

ASCLEPIAS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  ; class 
Penttoulria  ; order  Digynia.  Generic  character ; nec- 
taries five,  ovate,  concave,  standing  out  from  a horn- 
like process.  Pollen  mosses  ten,  pendulous. 

English  name,  swulluvr-wort.  This  is  pruiipally 
an  American  genus. 

ASCOTT,  in  the  county  of  Oxford;  a curacy,  (not 
in  charge)  of  the  certified  value  of  j618.  6*.  ftrf. ; dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Population  in  1811,392. 
Kates  in  1803,  *£381.  13*.  Gd.  at  8*.  in  the  pound.  It  is 
5$  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Burford. 

ASCKI'BE,  'v  Ad  and  scribo , to  write  to  j 

Ascri'baule,  l (Plane  SCRIBO  at,  a ipofatv. 

AecRiVrios',  fvossius.)  Insculpcndo  literal ; by 

AscRirn'riocs.J  caning,  cutting,  graving  letters, 
&c.  See  To  write. 

To  write  to,  to  write  in  addition,  to  write  or  place 
to  the  account  of,  to  charge  against,  to  impute,  to 
attribute. 

O ye  traitoun  Sc  tnainUincra  of  maJuease 
Tnto  your  foly  I ascribe  all  my  pairve  ; 

Ye  1mmi«  me  depriued  of  ioy  and  gUdncsac, 

So  dealing  with  my  lord  ami  noucraioe. 

Chaucer . lamentation  of  Mari'  MagdaUine,  fol.  319,  c.  4. 

But  now  tlwl  be  to  far  from  this  separation,  that  th*i  ascribe 
ihcuiselacs  into  thevr  felowsliip  and  communion,  St  do  euerye  one 
of  the  feinedly  profc.w  thcmselur*  to  be  me  mb  res  of  that  body. 

CaJaiar. 

Yf  any  naagbUnes  therefore  bee  In  vs,  let  n not  ascribe  It  vnto 
Ood,  hot  vnto  our  own  sclfea : and  if  any  good  thing,  if  any  true 
light,  if  any  rndefiled  wisedora  be  in  vs,  let  vs  tuerih*  it  wboly 
rnto  God  toe  tutor.  t'daU.  5.  James , c.  1. 

Thus  then  is  Britanny  bnrthcnrd  with  many  titles  radar  oik 
troth ; and  tbrw  are  the  ascriptions,  causes,  and  exceptions,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  gather. 

Speeds  /fist,  of  Great  Britain*. 

Hereupon  the  Athenians  do  ascribe  that  day  for  a moU  unfortu- 
nate day,  and  are  rcry  circumspect  to  do  any  matter  of  import- 
ance Ofl  it.  Earth's  Plutarch. 


The  greater  part  hare  been  forward  to  reject  it,  upon  a mistaken  ASCRIBE, 
persuasion,  that  tlmse  phenomena  are  the  effect*  of  nature**  abhor-  


1 do  not  hereby  ascribe  any  thinjr  to  the  magistrate  that  can  pos- 
sibly give  him  any  pretence  of  right  to  reject  God’s  true  religion, 
or  to  declare  what  he  pleases  to  be  so,  and  what  book*  be 
pleases  to  be  canonical,  nod  the  word  of  God. 

Til  tot  urn's  Sermons, 

Ascribe,  thou  nation,  emy  favour’d  tribe, 

Excelling  greatness  to  the  Lord  ascribe  i 
The  Lord  ! the  rock  on  whom  we  safely  trust, 

Whose  work  is  perfect,  and  whose  ways  are  just. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry, 
Such  pow’r  have  they  aa  fart  Lous  lawyers  long 
To  crowns  ascrib’d,  that  kings  can  do  no  wrung. 

Dry  dm' t Hind  and  Panther. 

To  induntrious  study  is  to  be  ascribed  the  invention  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  (hose  arts  whereby  human  life  is  civilized,  and  Uie  world 
cultivated  with  numberless  accommodations,  ornaments,  and 
beauties.  Harrow's  Sermons. 


Behold,  Sir  Balaam,  now  a man  of  spirit. 

Ascribes  bis  (retting*  to  bi*  parts  and  merit  * 

What  late  he  call'd  a blessing,  now  was  wit, 

And  God’s  good  providence,  a lucky  hit. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  cs.  iii. 

These  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the  material  world  mart  b« 
ascribed  to  the  power  by  which  God  in  the  beginning  created  it, 
and  still  dirreta  the  course  of  it. 

Horsiry’s  Sermon  t. 

ASCRIE,  A and  skry,  for  cry,  from  Teut.  ichreyen, 
Skinner.  Ger.  tchreien,  to  cry  out,  to  vociferate. 
The  French,  more  correctly,  use  crier ; and  the  Eng- 
lish, to  crie.  Wachter.  Schrcwing,  excUmatio,  a cry- 
ing out,  a shrieking.  Somner.  Skry  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  G.  Douglas ; and  the  Glossarist  observes 
that  it  is  frequently  used  on  the  Scottish  border  for 
cry  ; as  to  skry  a fair  ; that  is,  to  proclaim  it.  Skry 
still  exists  in  the  compound  descry;  the  French 
destrier , tlecrier , is  rather  applied  as  the  English 
decry. 

be  k yog  said  on  hie,  <f  Sytnon  I CO  von*  dcfic ; 

Edward  was  bardie,  jv  Low!  re*  gun  he  ascrief* 

H.  Bruune,  p.  217. 

And  taught  hem  how  the!  idiulde  askric, 

Alt  in  a vulce  par  companie. 

Gower.  Con,  A.  book  rU. 


Some  of  the  French  men  came  to  Cslior  gate,  and  were  atcried 
of  the  watrbe,  and  so  rang  alanne. 

Grafton , vol.  ii. 

By  day  all  the  bridges  were  made,  so  that  all  the  horsemen 
passed  oner,  and  ascryed  the  countries  Id.  Ib. 


financ  toward  Oxenford  went  fulle  smcrtly, 

& in  bat  ilk  toun  did  be  hric  a hrit. 

H.  Untune,  p.  42. 


In  the  morning  n certcinc  number  of  gentlemen  that  were  within 
the  to  wile  issued  out  to  Uk  number  of  two  hundretb  speares,  to 
make  a thryt  in  the  Scottcs  boat*. 

Grafton,  v.  L 

ASCYRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants ; class 
Poladclphia  ; order  Polyandries.  Generic  character ; 
calyx  of  four  leaves  ; petals  four.  Capsule  of  one 
cell,  two  or  three  valvcd. 

English  name  St.  Andrew’s  wort;  an  American 
genus,  very  nearly  allied  to  Hypericum,  or  St.  John’s 
Wort. 

ASEKI,  a corruption  of  the  Turkish  word  khaa/- 
'sehkl,  or  kh&ssek),  peculiar,  privy,  and  applied 
exclusively  to  the  most  confidential  servants  of  the 
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A3ELLUS.  Sultnn ; lienee  his  favourite  wife  is  called  the  kh&£- 
— sckl  sidtdn,  the  sultane  par  excellence. 

ASELLLTS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Arach - 
t nides ; order  Tetracera ; family  Asellola  of  Latreille. 
Generic  character  ; toil  formed  of  a single  segment, 
with  two  bifid  styles;  the  four  antennse  setaceous, 
apex  of  many  articulations. 

Atellus  aquation,  (ottiscus  aquation,  Lin.)  inhabits 
fresh  water,  and  is  considered  as  a sign  of  its  purity. 
The  female  carries  the  young  in  a bag  under  the 
belly. 

ASELE,  or  Aschele-Lapmark,  a province  of  Swedish 
Lnplnnd,  bounded  on  the  north  west  by  Norway,  on 
the  east  by  the  Lapmark  of  Umea,  on  the  south  by 
Angermannlnnd,  and  on  the  south  west  by  Jumtland. 
Long.  17°  O'.  lat.  64°  12'  N.  It  was  first  colonized 
in  1073,  when  Charles  XI.  exempted  from  the  militia, 
the  poll-tax,  and  other  burdens,  all  who  would  settle 
there;  and  these  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  diet,  1720.  The  parish 
of  Asclc  measures  about  nine  Swedish  miles,  and  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Swedish  peasants,  whose  sole 
subsistence  is  derived  from  a few  cattle  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  nets,  a resource  which  seldom  fails. 
The  inhabitants  are  large,  laborious,  active,  and  hos- 
pitable towards  strangers.  In  consequence  of  fre- 
quent scarcities,  and  the  high  price  of  corn,  they 
substitute  the  bark  of  the  fir-tree,  dried  and  moulded, 
from  which  they  make  n species  of  bread,  when 
barley  (which  is  their  chief  grain)  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured ; and  even  in  times  of  greater  plenty  they  mix 
it  with  their  flour,  both  to  preserve  the  custom,  and 
to  keep  themselves  free  from  disorders  accompanying 
a sudden  change  of  diet.  There  is  one  church  in  Asclc 
built  under  the  reign  of  Christina,  in  1043,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  I«(>Und«r»i  wrYice  i*  performed 
once  in  fifteen  days  to  a very  small  congregation, 
occasioned  by  the  distance  of  their  resiliences  ; and 
there  is  a government  school  for  the  education  of  six 
children.  Asele  is  troubled,  during  the  summer  with 
a species  of  gnat,  called  knort,  from  which  the  people 
protect  themselves  by  anointing  the  face  with  a mix- 
ture of  fat  and  tar,  us  well  as  by  burning  pieces  of  a 
knotty  tree  in  their  houses,  every  night,  which  destroys 


the  insect. 

ASFUN,  a town  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
called  Asphunis  in  the  Notit.  Imperii,  and  built  on  the 
site  of  Aphrodites-polis.  (D'Anville  ; Hartmann.) 

ASFOnDBY,  in  the  county  of  Leicester ; a rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £15.  11s.  8 d. 
Church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Population  in  1811, 
367  Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£357.  19*.  11  jd.  at  6s. 
in  the  pound.  It  is  3£  miles  W.  from  Melton  Mow- 
bray. 

ASGARBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln ; a rectory, 
(united  in  1737  to  the  rectory  of  Kirkby  Laythorpe,) 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £10.  14s.  4\d,  Patron, 
the  earl  of  Bristol  ; church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Population,  in  1811,  59.  Parish  rates  in  1803, 
*£25.  0«.  1 %d.  at  lOrf.  in  the  pound.  It  is  2$  miles 
S.  E.  by  E.  from  Sleaford. 

Asuarby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  a prebend, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £12.  lQr.  Patron,  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  Population,  in  1811,  49.  Parish 
rates  in  1803,  £65.  16«.  8 d.  at  3s.  3 in  the  pound. 
It  is  5}  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Spilsby. 


ASH,  «. 

An,  v. 

A'snv, 

A'sh-tub, 

A'shy-fals. 

Philip  left  bis  engynes  witbouton  kepyng  a nvgbt, 

bat  pereej-ued  Je  S*ruLoe«,  with  fire  hrent  fsni  down  right. 

For  be  com  on  )»c  niorowr,  usual  he  wild  haf  gyuen. 

His  eDgyM  food  be  lor»C,  brent  & title  ashes  thynea. 

H . Untune,  p.  176. 

0 m cauld  atsit  of  Troy,  and  flam  hi*  havth, 

And  extreme  end  of  contre  fnlkis,  here  1 
Draaris  zou  to  wilnrs,  and  dob  testify, 

yubun  that  ze  fell  to  ground  thus  nnd  war  slane, 

1 aothir  »parit  wappyngs,  strenth  nor  pone. 

Nor  asm  onset  esebewit  of  Grekb  mjrrbt. 

Douglas.  book  ii.  p.  S3. 

Ye  Troyan  ashes,  and  last  flames  of  mine, 

I cal  In  wltnessc,  (list  at  your  last  fall, 

1 fled  no  stroke  of  any  Grckish  awerd.  Sumy. 

Tho  came  tbb  wofut  Theban  Palaraon 
Wltli  flotcry  herd,  and  ruggy  asthr  hem, 

In  clothes  bfhka,  ydropped  all  with  team. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight  a Tate,  V.  i.  p.  114. 

For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  wol  we  speken, 

Yet  la  our  ashen  cold  b fire  yrcken. 

Chaucer.  7 'he  Rctes  Prologue,  v.  I p.  153. 
Er'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

Gray' t Elegy. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  intreaU, 

For  to  a pretty  ear  abc  tunes  her  talc ; 

Still  b he  sulkn,  still  lie  low’rs  and  frets, 

Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger  ashy-pale. 

Shakespeare' s fcnus  and  Adonis. 
His  ashy  coat  that  bore  a gloss  so  fair, 

So  often  kiss'd  of  the  enamour'd  air. 

Worn  all  to  rags,  and  fretted  so  with  rust, 

That  with  bis  feet  he  trod  H in  the  dust. 

Drayton's  Poems.  The  Ourf. 
Pornciux  next  Mm  plac'd  a meagre  wblit, 

WIloj*.  leaden  eyes  suuk  deep  in  sw mi  mine  bead ; 

And  joyless  look,  like  son>c  pale  ashy  spright, 

Seem’d  as  be  now  were  dying,  or  now  dead. 

P.  Fletcher's  Purple  Island. 

— — ■ — ‘But  as  when 

Hie  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  mavdrn  plwcnix, 

Her  ashes  new  create  another  heyre. 

As  great  in  admiration  as  her  seffc 
So  shall  abc  leaue  her  blessed  tu-wc  to  one, 

(When  Heaurn  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness) 

Who  from  llie  sacred  ashes  of  her  ltonour 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  La  fitme  as  she  was, 

And  so  stand  fix'd. 

Shakespeare' t K.  Henry  VIII,  fol.  232. 

If  the  said  (Turkish)  ambassador  were  here  among  us,  be  would 
think  that  our  modern  gallants  were  also  all  mad,  or  subject  to  be 
mad,  because  they  asht  and  powder  their  pericranium*  all  tlte  year 
long'.  Hovel f $ Letter*. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th*  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected. 

Milton's  Pat.  Lost,  book  r. 

The  thirde  day  had!  from  licanen  night's  ehyllie  shade  cxpcl’d 

away. 

When  heauelie  the  ashes  heapes  which  there  confused  lay : 
la  vrnal  pottos  they  put;  and  amonttringc  moulde  (heron  do 
flingc.  Pharr's  JKneadot,  book  xi. 

Now  had  the  morning  thrice  renew’d  the  light. 

And  thrice  dispell'd  the  shadows  of  the  nigirt  ; 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain, 

Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain : 

They  rake  the  yet  warm  ashes , from  below ; 

These  and  the  bones  uubitrn’d,  in  earth  bestow. 

These  relies  with  their  country  rite*  they  grace  ; 

And  raise  a mount  of  turf  to  mark  the  place. 

Dry  den' t Virgil  s xi.  fol.  597. 


I Asca,  pulvir,  live,  rinit.  DuM,  v 
/►ashes.  Applied  to  dust  produced  by 
i burning  any  substance. 
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c ASH 

A sadden  horror  shot  thro’  all  the  chief* 

AtmI  wrapt  his  #enae*  in  the  c'oad  of  grief ; 

Cast  ou  the  ground,  with  forum*  hand*  that  spread 
The  scorching  ashes  o’er  hi*  graceful  head  ; 

Hi*  purple  ganneoU  and  hi*  golden  hairs, 

TIumc  h*  deform*  with dust,  and  these  he  tears; 

On  the  hard  *oil  his  groaning  breast  hr  threw. 

And  roll'd  nod  fwel'd,  as  to  earth  he  grew. 

Pope's  Iliad,  book  rriil.  p.  237. 

The  cloud*  of  soctow  Cell  oa  Prim’  son, 

And  gnuming  with  both  bands  the  ashe*,  down 
He  pour’d  them  on  hi*  bead,  hi*  graceful  brow# 
Dishonouring,  and  thick  the  sooty  ehow’r 
Descending  settled  ou  his  fragrant  ve*L 
Then  atretebed  in  ashes,  at  the  vast  extent 
Of  hi*  whole  length  lie  lav,  disordering  wUd 
With  hia  owft  hands,  and  rending  off  In*  hair. 

Cou'ptr  i Iuaa. 

ASH,  1 Of  uncertain  etymology.  Skinner 
A'subn.  J suggests  the  Greek  Aw»,  to  bum. 
Wnchter,  the  Greek  10  ^ strong. 

There  aawe  1 eke  the  fresh  hauthotne 
In  white  Dudley,  that  so  awotc  dutb  araell 
Auhe,  firre,  and  okc,  with  many  a youg  acorne 
And  many  a tree  mo  then  I can  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  complaint  of  the  Blache  hmght,  ful.  271.  C.  1. 

The  hie  etehit  iwondis  thare  and  lierc. 

For  dyntys  rude  of  the  admn*  *»*1U  ax. 

Douglas.  Eutados,  book  XU  p.  31*3. 

And  lim  «llh  «roki  of  mijlwy  nit  «b»  Wl*  "*  1I0U1  »und. 

AascidoS,  by  7 homos  Twya. 

Now  the  tough  ash  the  sounding  axes  ply.  PUt. 


-He  fell, 


A*  when  nn  ash  on  some  hill  top  (it  radio  lopt  wrnul  W irell) 
The  steele  liewea  do  woe,  aad  1m-  present*  bu  young  leaves  to  the 
spoyle : 

So  fcfl  he,  and  his  fairc  annex  gron  d.  ... 

Chapman's  Homer’ s Iliad,  book  XI U- 

A*  from  xnnr  far-*mi  mountain’*  airy  crown. 

Subdu'd  by  sted  a tall  ash  tumbles  down. 

And  soils  its  verdant  trewes  oti  tlie  ground  j 
So  fall*  the  youth ; his  anna  the  fall  resound. 


-lie  fell,  ns  falls  the  ash, 


Which  on  some  mountain  vlaiblr  afar. 

Hewn  from  its  bottom  by  the  woodman’s  axe, 

With  all  its  tender  foliage  meets  the  ground. 

So  Imbriu*  fell;  loud  rang  hla  armour  bright 

With  ornamental  brat*  Copper  , Hi ad. 

Then  exercise  thy  sturdy  rtners  to  plough 
Betwixt  thy  vines,  and  teach  thy  feeble  row 
To  mount  cm  reed#,  and  wands,  and  upward  led, 

Ou  ashen  pules  to  r»W  their  fbrky  head- 

Drayton  s Isrgiii  Ccw.  tt. 

Ass  Tbee,  See  Fbaiinuh.  

Abu.  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a chapel  of  the  certi- 
fied value  of  £70.  , patron,  the  archbishop  of C an- 
terbury; chapel  dedicated  to  9t.  Nichola*.  Popu- 
lation; in  1811,  1685.  Parish  rntea,  Hi  1WM, 
J615B5.  6*.  7<f.  at  3s.  in  the  pound.  It  is  2 miles 
east  by  north  from  WinBham.  On  a aandy  eminence 
in  this  parish,  about  3 mile*  from  Sandwich,  on 
the  north  ride  of  the  high  rood  to  Canterbury,  many 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up.  from  a spot  supposed 
to  have  been  a Roman  burial  place.  A particular 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Bovs'*  Sandwich. 

» .....Oil  *1..  XI oriin  nnnirll  : 


ASH 

95.  Parish  rules,  in  ;803,  £254. 9*.  6$d.  at  5*.  in  ASH. 
the  pound.  It  is  5$  niJes  E.N.E.  from  Whitchurch.  »Sj.*T]t*p 
Asa,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  j a rectory,  with 
the  chupcl  of  Trimley  ; valued  in  the  King's  books  ^ 
at  £15*  18*.  1 \\d.  } patron,  Winchester  College. 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population,  in  1811, 

553.  Parish  rotes,  in  1803,  £579-  18*.  at  12*.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  5£  miles,  N.  K.  by  E.  from  Farnham. 

Asu-Bockjxc,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ; a dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
£9.  18s.  patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated 

to  All  Saints.  Population,  in  1B11,  237.  Parish 
rates,  in  1803,  «£U4.  12*.  at  2*.  9 J.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  5$  miles,  east  by  south  from  Needham. 

Asii,  North,  in  the  county  of  Kent;  a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £9.  IB*.  4 d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Puul.  Population,  in 
1811,  500.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  £3C7.  Id*,  at 
4*.  Ojd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3$  miles,  north  by 
west,  from  Wrotlium. 

Asa,  Priobis,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Popula- 
tion, in  1811,  155.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  sFS?.  K*.2d. 
at  2*.  bd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  6 miles,  north-west 
by  west,  from  Taunton.  This  small  church  is  a 
curacy  in  the  deanery  of  Taunton,  valued  in  1292  at 
twenty  shillings. 

Asn  Wednesday,  a solemn  fast  kept  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  on  the  first  day  of  Lent.  It  was  anciently 
called  the  head  of  Lent,  and  was  a season  of  extraor- 
dinary humiliation.  Penitents  had  ashes  sprinkled 
upon  their  heads  ami  stood  clothed  in  sackcloth,  ac- 
cording to  the  rite  mentioned,  Isaiah , IriiL  5.  In  the 
Reformed  Church  the  office  of  Comminution,  which 
is  always  read  in  the  course  of  the  service  ol  this 
day,  has  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  this  open 
penance. 

Ash-Weed,  in  HoUmy,  an  F.nglish  name  for  .the 
t Egoyodtum  Podagraria,  or  Gout- wood. 

ASllA'ME,  1 The  word  exists  in  all  the  northern 
Asua'med.  / dialects,  and  is  interpreted  by  the 
various  Lexicographers,  Erubescent — anil  perhaps  the 
meaning  of  the  word  may  be  to  blush,  to  redden.  It 
19  now  applied  to  the  feeling  which  occasions  the 
blush. 

In  Luke  xvi.  3.  Erem(i>  aiexwopai,  Meudicarr 
entbesco.  Gothic,  Btdyan  Skama  Afic.  Saxon,  Snea- 
meth  thwt  ic  wedlige.  Wiclif,  I schame  to  beg. 

See  Sbame. 

Ms  l/ier  wss  « sehmmtd  )»,  awl  in  wra>J*o  at  >e  endr 
To  by*  ober  dojtrr.  >c  queue  of  Cornwall,  he  gnn  wernfa, 

And  playmate  of  >e  vnkywte  dodo  of  hy#  duller  Gomorijk, 

And  wviidv  here  amendemon’  to  lud  be  afiur  ys  ownc  willc. 

B.  Gloucester.  p.  32. 

Now  then  when  all  false  lolkc  be  ashamed,  which  wcncu  nil 
bcstialti*  and  vearthlv  thins,  be  sweeter  and  better  to  the  hodic 
Umh  henueolv  n U*  the  eouk : this  i»  the  grace  and  the  fruict  tliat 
1 long  bnve  (icrired  ; tt  doeab  me  good  the  aavour  to  smell. 

Chaucer.  Test,  of  Lout,  book  iii.  ful.  c.  1. 

Esrkame  »e  not,  Phrifiani*,  that  twyi*  Uk  is, 

To  be  inrhuit  tun  yd  xne  fnld  of  stakis; — 

AnUmr  zc  not  lo  prtiiang  sour  liuis,  mid  be? 

Douglas'  Eueadot,  book  ix.  p.  296. 

And  whanne  he  wide  tliese  thuigis  alle  hi*  aduersnrios  wrren 


8G8-9.  Some  are  engraved  in  the  Nsenia  Britannica ; shamed:  owl  al  Uw  puplc  joyode  in  nllc  tldngis:  dint  wma  ^U»- 
aml  CJough  has  given  others  in  his  Camden,  i.  203.  riously  doo  of  hhn.  Wiclif.  imh,  c-  xm. 

Asn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  tt  rectory,  Au  when  he  thiw  anyde,  M by*  adurrswye*  were  ashamed,  awl 
valued  in  the  KiDK's  books  al  £».  1 U.  5 H Churvh  M tW  ^ofU  rvU^W  « *U  lb,  acrikri  US*. 
iledicnted  to  thc  Holy  Trinity.  Popalntion,  in  1801,  l>y  hym. 


ASH 


ASH 


ASHAME. 


ASUAN- 

TEE. 


Ff  ar  not  • for  tfcon  *1mH  not  be  a*UW,  wither  •Halt  thoo  be 
eoufouixlcd : Cor  thou  shall  not  be  put  I*  shame : you  thou  sluiJt 
Cor^vt  ibe  sham*  of  thy  youth , and  thalt  Dot  rctnciolir  Uw  repjrxhe 
of  thy  widdowLcad  &uic  more. 

Geneva  Biltr.  Ttttiah,  c.  lie. 

Then  fqd.  he)  even  till*  that  you  have  eiqued  hew,  and  nuke 
mrh  game  at,  t caught  with  a strain,  riding  continually  a*  I did, 
and  nrvrr  from  horseback  day  nor  nigh* : and  no  more  ashamed 
I am  and  displeased  with  my  mdfis  for  that  inftrmUie,  than  foe 
these  akurre*  which  you  here  see.  Holland*  Livy. 


Exceeding  wroth  wm  Gayou  at  that  blow*, 

And  ranch  nthnnt'd,  tluit  stroke  of  lining  anuc 
Should  him  dismay,  ana  make  him  stoupe  so  loue, 
Though  otherwise  it  did  hint  little  Intmir. 

spencer'#  Fttrrie  Qarrae,  book  il.  C-  V.  ».  7. 


If  we  would  fairly  compare  the  necessity  of  tbings,  and  wisely 
weigh  the  ronn-mnienti  of  this  life  and  the  other,  in  a just  and 
equal  balance,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  misptare  mif  diligence  and 
industry  as  we  do,  TMotson’o  Sermons. 

Since,  I say,  tltere  be  such  excellent  uses  and  fruits  of  the 

cross  bom  by  our  Saviour,  we  can  hare  no  reason  to  be  offended 
at  it  or  m shamed  of  it;  but  with  all  reason  heartily  should  approve 
and  humbly  adore  the  deep  wisdom  of  God,  together  with  all 
other  hia  glorious  attributes  displayed  therein. 

Barrott's  Sermons. 

Some  men  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  those  tilings  which  would  lio 
their  glory,  whilst  others  glory  In  their  Marne. 

A (two*  on  Self-Knowledge. 

The  modest  speaker  ia  attain'd  and  griev’d 
Tcngrow  a moment’s  notice,  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  n propitious  car  for  his  poor  thoughts 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Cow  per'*  Task. 

ASHANTEE,  or,  tut  it  is  written  by  the  earlier 
writers,  AsatAXTB,  is  a large  ant^  powerful  negro 
state,  at  the  back  of  the  Gold  Const,  which  has  been 
rapidly  augmented  by  the  courage  and  enterprize  of 
its  sovereigns,  and  now  exercises  a paramount  autho- 
rity over  u great  extent  of  country.  A wwr  with  the 
Fantis,  their  neighbours  on  the  coast,  which  took 
place  in  1806,  terminated  in  the  entire  subjection  of 
the  latter,  and  brought  them  in  contact  with  the 
servants  of  the  African  company,  occupying  Cape 
Const  Castle,  and  some  of  the  other  forts  to  the  east 
of  it.  In  consequence  of  a misunderstanding  between 
the  chief  of  that  factory  and  the  king  of  Ashantee,  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  his  court,  at  Kum&si,  in  1817, 
and  Mr.  Bowdich,  who  attended  the  mission,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  journey  on  his  return:  and 
has  given  much  information  respecting  this  and  the 
neighbouring  negro  states. 

The  extent  of  this  kingdom  it  seems  difficult  to 
estimate  ; but  as  it  has  subdued  several  of  its  neigh- 
bours, Akim,  Assim,  Dinkara,  &c.  and,  since  Mr. 
Bowdich  left  the  country,  (iuman,  the  capital  of 
which  he  places  at  110  miles  N.  W.  of  Kumfoi,  it 
must  be  very  considerable.  The  northern  boundary, 
according  to  him,  is  the  river  Ktirnbo,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Zammn,  at  the  distance  of  19  days’  jonmey, 
north-west  of  Kum&si,  and  Kum&ti  itself  he  places  in 
hit.  6°  35'  north,  and  4°  1 1'  west,  estimating  it  at  about 
IOO  miles  from  the  coast : so  that  the  distance  from 
the  sea  to  the  northern  frontier  can  hardly  be  less  than 
550  miles  : and  the  breadth  from  Rio  dc  Volta  to  the 
An  cobra  ia  about  170:  which  gives  no  inconsiderable 
area  for  a negro  suite.  The  population,  if  Mr.  Bow- 
dich was  not  misinformed,  amounts  to  about  a mil- 
lion, and  the  king  could  bring  500,000  men  into  the 
Held.  His  power,  though  liable  to  some  check  from 
the  authority  und  influence  of  liis  chiefs,  and  the  pre- 


V 

judices  and  superstitions  to  which  savages  are  always  \SH A N- 
enslaved,  is  highly  despotic ; and  the  indifference  with 
which  the  lives  of  his  subjects  are  sacrificed  to  his  v " * 

caprices,  is  such  as  is  scarcely  conceivable.  Neither 
he,  nor  any  of  his  family,  can  be  put  to  death  except  by 
being  drowned,  in  order  that  royal  blood  may  not  be 
shed.  He  inherits  all  the  gold  in  his  dominions ; and 
whatever  is  accidentally  found  is  his  perquisite ; hence 
if  his  subjects  pick  up  any  in  the  street,  they  are  pu- 
nished with  death,  as  guilty  of  lese-majesty.  These 
wise  laws,  however,  they  find  means  to  evade  by  not 
turning  informers,  and  dispersing  their  gold  amoug 
their  relations  before  their  decease,  instead  of  leav  ing 
it  for  his  majesty  to  inherit.  The  monarch  has  no 
less  than  3333  wives  : a mystic  number  on  which  the 
salvation  of  the  state  is  supposed  to  depend  ; but  he 
in  not  bound  to  indulge  them  all  with  his  company, 
and  six  only  enjoyed  that  privilege  when  the  British 
mission  was  at  his  capital.  The  rest  were  well  se- 
cured and  guarded : a precaution  by  no  means  super- 
fluous in  Ashantee,  where  the  manners  of  the  women 
are  highly  licentious.  Owing  to  this  cause,  probably, 
the  throne  passes  to  the  sister's  son,  as  property  does 
among  the  Nayrs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ; and  those 
fortunate  dames,  the  king’s  sisters,  are  allowed  to 
make  choice  of  their  spouse— never  failing,  as  Mr. 

Bowdich  was  told,  to  shew  their  taste  by  the  per- 
sonal charms  of  the  hero  whom  they  prefer.  The 
wantonness  with  which  the  blood  of  the  multitude  is 
shed  hy  their  despotic  master  has  been  already  no- 
ticed ; but  it  is  at  his  funeral  that  the  horrors  of  this 
merciless  system  are  folly  developed.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  burst  forth,  as  if  they  were 
mad,  and  fire  promiscuously  amongst  the  crowd 
of  unhappy  «k\M  who  are  driven  forth  by  the 
chiefs  to  furnish  marks  for  thetr  superiors  to  aim 
at.  The  king’s  household  slaves,  to  the  nutnt»cr  of 
an  hundred  or  more,  ami  * women  in  ufomdancc,’ 
are  sacrificed  upon  his  tomb.  Besides  this,  all  the 
faneral  sacrifices  made  during  his  reign,  are  repeated, 

“ to  amplify  that  for  the  death  of  the  monarch,”  as 
Mr.  Bowdich  expresses  it;  and  what  such  an  “ ampli- 
fication” must  amount  to,  we  may  judge,  when  he 
tells  us  that  3,000  victims  were  devoted  to  **  water  the 
grave”  of  the  present  king’s  mother.  Something 
like  this,  on  a smaller  scale,  is  practised,  several 
times  in  the  year,  at  their  public  festivals,  (called 
" customs' ' in  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  English 
traders  on  the  coast  of  Africa,)  and  Mr.  Bowdich 
witnessed  the  terror  and  consternation  which  the  re- 
turn of  those  fatal  seasons  occasioned.  It  is  but  justice 
to  add  that  the  members  of  a second  mission  to  Ku- 
m4si  saw  much  leas  of  this  extravagant  barbarity : and 
as  Mr.  Bowdich  has  evidently  a powerful  imagination, 
and  must  have  trusted  a good  deal  to  the  reports  of 
others,  it  is  probable  thnt  he  was  unintentionally  led  into 
exaggeration.  The  king  has  no  power  over  the  lives 
of  the  chiefs  (Cabeceira* ) but  he  can  strip  them  of  their 
property  at  his  pleasure.  The  people  appear  to  be  in 
a state  of  wretched  vassalage,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
oppression  and  extortion  from  the  great ; and  it  is 
surprizing  to  find  them,  under  such  disadvantages  so 
alert  and  industrious  as  they  ore.  Herr,  as  in  almost 
every  port  of  Africa,  arts  and  civilization  improve  as 
we  recede  from  the  coast.  Potters,  weavers,  poin- 
ters, and  dyers,  are  found  in  sufficient  numbers  at 
Komaai;  and  the  art  of  working  in  gold  and  silver 
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ASII 


ASH 


ASII.W-  is  understood  ; but  Degumhnh,  a Mohammedan  state, 
TF£.  ^ the  capita]  of  which,  Yandi,  is  placed  by  Mr.  llow- 

v dich  in  lat.  8C  38'  N.  1 « tri ur.  S5^  E.,  at  a distance  of 

200  miles  to  the  north -cost  of  Kum&si,  is  repre- 
sented as  far  exceeding  it  in  wealth  nnd  civilization. 
The  capita],  though  far  from  regular,  was  better  built 
and  more  populous  than  any  negro  town  which  he  had 
before  visited.  Its  permanent  inhabitants  are  esti- 
mated at  15,000.  The  houses  have  strong  mud  walls, 
neatly  plastered  and  ornamented  with  a sort  of  Ara- 
besque, and  they  arc  besides  well  thatched  with  palm- 
leaves.  Many  of  them  are  built  round  a court  with 
open  galleries,  or  verandas,  in  the  Moorish  fashion. 
It  is  from  their  mu&sulman  visitors,  probably,  that  they 
have  learned  the  arts  of  dying  and  working  in  leather. 
As  the  appearance  of  the  houses  led  them  to  expect ; car- 
penters, tanners,  and  other  mechanics,  were  found 
working  at  their  trades  with  considerable  skill ; while 
other  members  of  the  community  were  employed  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  On  what  tenure  lands  are  held, 
and  by  what  laws  property  is  secured,  we  are  not 
told.  It  is  probable  that  a larger  proportion  of  the 
lower  orders  are  in  a state  of  slavery  than  our 
informants  suspected. 

A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  coast 
and  the  interior;  aud  the  king  seemed  to  treat  the 
foreign  merchants  with  respect.  The  numerals  of 
twenty-six  different  languages  were  collected  in  the 
capital,  which  shews  how  extensive  their  intercourse 
with  other  nntions  must  be.  The  most  remarkable 
among  the  foreign  traders  were  Mohammedans,  of  a 
tawny  complexion,  clad  something  in  the  way  of 
Moors  and  called  Mallowa,  or  os  we  suppose  MaiLltca, 
that  is,  natives  of  Malta,  a town  lar  to  the  north, 
and  conjectured  by  Mr.  Jkmdieh  to  be  the  Ifmisa  of 
former  writers.  His  conjecture  is  strengthened  by 
this  circumstance,  that  the  languuge  of  this  people 
is  certainly  the  same  as  that  of  Kalh'hnh  nnd  Gdbir, 
as  appears  on  a comparison  of  his  vocabulary'  with 
those  of  Seetzcn  and  Captain  Lyon,  os  well  as  one 
collected  from  a native  of  Gubir.  (Annals  of  Orien- 
tal Literature,  No.  III.)  Malla,  or  Marra,  is  pro- 
bably a Mohammedan  state,  near  to  Knshnah,  and 
the  Mnlldwa  are  plainly  the  Malays  of  other  writers 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  (Smith's  Guinea,  135,  137) 
That  it  is  the  Mill  of  Ibn  Battita,  and  MelU  of  Leo 
Africanus  can  liardly  be  doubted,  for  the  B&rba- 
resques  pronounce  Mb,  mb,  just  os  the  Attic  »n>, 
was  the  l)oric  tnd;  but  the  people  of  Kashnah  speak 
like  the  Egyptians;  and  therefore  say  M41a,  not 
M£la. 

The  articles  of  trade  in  Ashantec  are  principally  Eu- 
ropean goods  and  the  produce  of  their  soil : that  is,  its 
mineral  productions,  for  agriculture  seems  to  be  at  a 
low  ebb  among  them.  Gold  they  have  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  mining; 
merely  sinking  pits,  a few  feet  deep,  into  which  they 
let  themselves  down  by  ropes,  and  send  up  such  earth 
as  they  judge,  from  its  weight,  to  contain  gold.  They 
hare  native  iron  also,  but  arc  very  clumsy  in  their 
mode  of  fusing  and  working  it.  Yarns  and  legumin- 
ous vegetables  are  the  principal  articles  of  their  diet; 
Indian  corn  (Jorghum  vulgar*)  seems  to  be  a late 
introduction — the  paste  wade  from  it  is  called  ducani l, 
a name  greatly  resembling  the  dugunu,  of  the  people 
of  Kashnah,  and  dokhn  of  the  Arabs.  A species  of 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  culled  coco,  ground  nuts,  (Ara- 


rhis  hypogora)  ami  cabbages,  arc  in  constant  cultiva-  AfllAN- 
tion.  They  grow  their  own  cotton,  and  spin  as  well  TEE. 
as  dye  and  weave  it.  They  have  nil  the  common  ashaRJ 
tropical  fruits,  and  peculuuly  large  shaddocks.  The  aNS. 
Incudtich,  or  fat  apple,  the  pulp  of  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  alligator  pear,  (Lauras  jtersea) 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country.  Horses  are 
rare,  and  horned  cattle  arc  not  numerous : deer,  and 
different  kinds  of  blasts  of  prey,  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  are  met  with.  The  latter  is  held  in  a sort 
of  veneration  and  awe  by  the  natives.  They  have 
common  poultry  and  game  in  abundance. 

Their  songs  and  music  are  as  barbarous  as  might 
be  expected  from  so  savage  a race.  Their  language 
seems  to  be  very  inartificial  in  its  structure,  and  is 
rejiortcd  not  to  be  inharmonious.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  dialects  of  a widely  extended  tongue ; of  w Inch 
eight  different  specimens  are  given  by  Mr.  llowdich, 
who  has  added  a copious  vocabulary  of  the  I'anti  and 
Ash&nte  language*.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  be  lias 
not  fixed  any  standard  for  the  orthography  of  his 
words,  so  that  the  pronunciation  of  them  can  only 
be  conjectured ; yet  in  unwritten  language.-.,  it  is  by 
similarity  of  sound  nlone  that  their  affinities  can  he 
determined.  This  defect  in  Mr.  BowJich's  work  may, 
however,  be  in  a great  measure  remedied  by  having 
recourse  Ao  the  grammar  of  this  und  the  Akkra  lan- 
guages, entitled  “ En  nyttgg  gramtualicaUk  IndlaUhe 
hi  trend*  hutintil  gandske  ubekundte  sprog,  Fante'uk 
og  Acraisk  (ptta  Gold  Kiistcn  ttdi  GuineaJ,  efter  den 
Danske  pronunciation  og  Vdtali.  Kidbcnh,  1764," 
by  Christian  Potter,  n native  of  the  Danish  Castle  of 
C hristiansburg,  and  the  preceptor  of  the  Mulattoes 
born  there. 

It  appears,  from  this  writer's  account,  as  well  as 
that  of  Bosnian  and  Barbnt,  that  it  was  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  that  the  people  of  Asiunte  became 
known  to  the  Europeans,  on  the  coast,  us  u tribe  of 
any  consequence.  In  17**  1 they  overcame  the  Akkiius, 
who  hail  previously  made  their  way  to  the  coaA  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Akwambiis  and  people  of  Akra,  and 
thus  had  obtained  possession  of  that  lucrative  inter- 
course with  white  men  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  augment  their  power.  It  was  not,  however,  till  they 
hod  reduced  the  l'antcs  in  1806,  and  more  completely 
in  1811  and  1816,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
uncontrolled  authority  over  the  nations  on  the  coast, 
which  they  now  enjoy;  and  the  conquest  of  Guman  and 
Bentukh,  100  miles  to  the  uorth-west  of  Kunubd, 
abounding  in  gold,  has  so  augmented  their  terri- 
tory and  resources  since  the  period  at  which  our  coun- 
trymen visited  their  capital,  that  they  may  prove 
troublesome  neighbours,  if  not  overawed  by  the  force 
stationed  at  Cupc  Coast,  and  its  dependant  forts, 

(See  Bowdich’s  Mission  to  Ashantec,  Lond  1819. 

Hutton's  ditto , Lond.  1821.  Robertson's  Notes  rnt 
Africa,  Lond.  1819.  Adeluug's  Miihridatet,  iii.  187, 

229.  RAmer’s  Guinea,  p.  92.  122.  130,  fitc.  Isert  s 
Guinea,  p.  28fi.  297- 

ASlIAIUANS,  a Mohammedan  sect;  followers  of 
Abi/1  Hass  an  al  Ashftri,  remarkable  for  their  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  the  Koran,  peculiar  modifi- 
cations of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  firm  persua- 
sion of  the  final  beatitude  of  oil  true  Mosliins  (See 
Pococke's  Spec.  Hist.  Arab,  p.  20-1.  225.  Sales 
Koran,  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  165,  4 to.  D'He rbelot  Bil- 
hoth.  Orient.) 
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ASHBORNE,  county  of  Derby  j a discharged  vi- 
carage, with  the  rectory  of  Mappleton,  valued  in  the 
King’s  books  at  £5.  4s.  74.  Patron,  the  dean  of 
Lincoln.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald.  Popula- 
tion, in  1811,  3539.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  .£446. 
17*.  Id.  at  Gd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  13^  miles  N.  W. 
by  W.  from  Derby,  and  140  N.  VV,  by  N.  from 
London. 

ASHBRITTLE,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; a rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £19.  3*.  ll£d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.John  Baptist.  Population,  in 
1811,  508.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  £323.  19*.  ll|d. 
It  is  51  miles  W.  from  Wellington. 

ASHBURNHAM,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  a vi- 
carage, valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £8.  13s.  4 d. 
Patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  James.  Population,  in  1811,  572. 
Parish  rates,  in  1803,  £724.  16*.  at  8*.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  5£  miles,  wrest  by  south,  from  Battle. 
In  the  vestry  of  the  church  at  Ashburnham  arc  pre- 
served the  shirt  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded, 
stained  with  a few  drops  of  his  blood,  the  watch  which 
he  gave  on  the  scaffold  to  his  faithful  follower,  John 
Ashburnham,  Esq.  his  white  , silk  drawers,  and  the 
sheet  which  was  thrown  over  his  body.  They  were 
bequeathed,  in  1743,  by  a descendant  of  the  above 
John  Ashbumoam,  to  the  parish  clerk. and  his  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  for  public  exhibition. 

ASHBURTON,  in  the  county  of  Devon  ? a vicar- 
age, (with  the  chapels  of  Bickington,  and  Buckland,  in 
the  Moor,)  valued  in  the  King  s books  at  *£38. 8*.  1 l£d. 
Patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population,  in  1811,  3063. 
Parish  rates,  1803,  £1421.  11*.  7 d.  at  6*.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  20  miles,  south-west,  from  Exeter, 
and  191§  miles  W.  8.  W.  from  London.  This  town 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prescription.  This  is  one  of  the  Stan- 
nary Towns.  Great  quantities  of  serge  are  manufac- 
tured in  it. 

ASHBURY,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire  ? a dis- 
charged vicarage,  with  Chapel-wrick,  valued  in  the 
Kings  books  at  £11.  18*.  1 |d.  The  rector  of  the 
sinecure  presents  to  the  vicarage ; but  as  to  Chapel- 
wick,  Magdalen  College  names  three,  and  the  rector 


1803,  -£139.  12*.  7 d.  at  6*.  4 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  1 J 
mile  E.  from  Spilsby. 

Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a discharged 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £’G.  8*.  4 d. 
Patron,  R.  King.  Esq.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Hybuld.  Population,  in  1811,  154.  Parish  rates, 
in  1803,  £123.  5*.  4 d.  at  1*.  4 |d.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  6 miles  N.  by  W.  from  Sleuford. 

Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a rectory,  with 
the  curacy  of  Hillington,  valued  in  the  King's  books 
At  £6.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  resident 
population,  in  1811,  196.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
£4 6.  U*.  6jd.  at  1*.  2^d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  8 miles 
S.  E.  from  Norwich. 

Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a rectory,  with 
Obey,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £’10.  Patron, 
the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
Population,  in  1811,  52.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
£30.  0*.  5 d,  It  is  2^  miles  N.  from  Aclc. 

Ashby,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk ? a discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £6.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1801,  42. 
Parish  rates,  in  1803,  £ 24.  8*.  4d.  at  1*.  10|d.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  miles  N.  W.  front  Lowestoft. 

Ashby  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a 
reolory,  valued  in  the  King  s books  at  £17-  9*.  7d. 
Patron,  the  earl  of  Northampton.  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  or  St.  Nicholas.  Population, 
in  1901,  123.  In  1803,  no  rate  was  made  for  this 
parish.  It  is  6£  miles  E.  $.  E.  from  Northampton. 

Ashby,  Cold,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £6.  0*.  5d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Dennis.  Population,  in  1811, 
268.  Parish  rales,  in  1803,  £510.  at  7s.  Gd.  in  the 
pound.  1*  im  1 a nuieu  N.  N.  VV.  from  Northampton; 

Ashbv,  Folyillr,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  in 
the  parish  of  Ashby  Folvillc ; a discharged  vicar- 
age, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £9.  Church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  384.  The 
parish  rates,  in  1803,  £197.  11a  6d.  at  3*.  84.  in 
the  pound.  It  is  6 miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Melton 
Mowbray. 

Ashby,  Magna,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a vi- 
carage, valued  in  the  King’s  books  ut  £7.  18*.  ll^d. 
Patron,  the  earl  of  Aylcsford.  Church  dedicated  to 


mart  present  one  of  them.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  260.  Parish  rates,  ill 
Mar)\  Population,  in  1811,  643.  Parish  rates,  m 1803,  £291.0*.  lid.  at  4*.  64.  in  the  pound.  It  is 

1803,  £519.  13*.  1 £d.  at  S*.  in  the  pound.  It  is  6$  4 miles  N.  by  E.  from  Lutterworth, 

miles  N.  VV.  by  VV.  from  Lambourn.  The  rectory  Ashby,  Marks,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  n 
of  Ashbury  is  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £30.  discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
12*.  6d.  Patron,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  £4, 13*.  9d.  Church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Popu- 

Asujiury.  in  the  county  of  Devon?  a discharged  lation,  in  1811,  390.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  £262. 

rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £5.  13*.  4d.  12*.  at  4s.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3|  miles  VV.  by  S. 

Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  from  Wellingborough. 

Population,  in  1811,  72.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  £49.  Asner,  Parva,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a 
12*.  74.  at  7*.  2d-  in  the  pound.  It  is  5$  miles  S.  W.  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £5.  7s.  64. 

by  S.  from  Ilatlicrleigh.  Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

ASIIBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a rectory  Population  in  1811,  150.  Parish  rates  in  1803, 
with  Fcnby,  valued  in  the  King’s  books,  at  £14.  10*.  £165.  7*.  6d.  at  4*.  6d,  in  the  pound.  It  is  3 miles 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  N.  by  VV.  from  Lutterworth. 

Population,  in  1811,  125.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  £68.  Ashby,  Pcbborltu,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  a 
9*  7d.  nt  '1st.  lljd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  6$  miles,  discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 

8;  by  W.  from  Great  Grimsby.  £G.  3*.  2d.  Patrons,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lin- 

V Asm**,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln?  a discharged  coin.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population 
rectory,  vrdaedln  the  Kings  books  at  £7-  10*.  2ld.  in  1811,  91.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  £64.  2*.  3jd.  at 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Helen.  The  resident  populn-  1*.  8d.  in  the  pound,  ou  the  rack  rental.  It  is  5^ 
4i»n  of  this  parish,  in  1801,  114.  Parish  rates,  in  miles  N.  VV.  from  Spilsbv. 
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jtfgSY,  Asirav,  Sr.  Lkodgare's,  ia  the  county  of  Korthnmp- 
fflEOD*  ton ; a discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
tfARES,  at  j£6.  13*.  4d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mury 

ASHEN-  ud  St.  Leodgare.  Population  in  IS  11,  WO.  Parish 
DEN.  rates  in  1803,  *£349.  16*.  3 d.  at  3*.  in  the  pound.  It  ia 
4 miles  NT.  from  Daventry.  William  Calcs  by,  the 
favourite  of  Richard  III.,  is  buried  iu  the  church  of 
this  parish. 

Ashby  pc  la  Zorcir,  in  the  county  of  Leicester ; a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  Kings  books  at 
*£14.  10*.  4d.  Patron,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Helen.  Population  in  1811, 
34(13.  Parish  rates  ill  1803,  *£1416.  II*.  l}d.  at  6*. 
3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  18  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from 
Leicester,  and  114  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Lon- 
don. Here  is  a free  school  : the  petty  sessions 
for  the  hundred  of  West  Goscote  arc  occasionally 
holdcn  here.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  bishop  Hall  j 
and  near  it  is  a celebrated  mineral  spring,  culled 
Griffydam. 

A8HCOMBE,  in  the  county  of  Devon  ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£lS.  Patron,  the 
King.  Population  in  1811,  27$.  Phrish  rates  in 
1803,  <*£133.  10*.  7 }d.  It  is  3 miles  E.  from  Chud- 
leigh. 

A8HDON,  in  the  county  of  Essex  ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£2S.  3*.  4d.  Patron, 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Church  dedicated  to  All 
Saints.  Population  in  1811,  909.  Parish  rotes  in 
1803,  *#343.  0*.  6d.  at  4*.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4 miles 
N.  E.  by  E.  from  Saffron  Walden. 

ASHKLDHAM,  or  Asheldbn,  in  the  county  of 
Essex;  a discharged  vicarage  valued,  in  the  King's 
books  at  *£  16.  13*.  4d.  Patron,  the  King.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Laurence.  Population  in  1811,  143. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  j£186.  9*.  7|d.  at  3*.  8d.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  4 miles  8.  S.  W.  from  Bmdwell,  near 
the  sea. 

ASHEN,  or  E*sr,  in  the  county  of  Essex;  a rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  s&S.  Patron,  the 
King,  as  duke  of  Lancaster.  Population  in  1811, 
260.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£lB9.  IS*,  at  At.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  5$  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Castle  Hed- 
inghnm  ; and  2$  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Clone,  in  the 
countv  of  Suffolk. 

ASflENAGUR,  properly  Hashtwaoar,  (from  the 
Sanscrit  Ashtana^am) , a central  district  of  Afghanis- 
tan, or  Pokht&nkhh.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
eight  townships  of  which  the  nation  originally  con- 
sisted, and  which  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  the 
eight  following  districts : — 1.  Nab  Sbchrah  ; 2.  Ch6r- 
andh,  including IVunng  and  Hesar  ; 3.  Rixzir;  4.  Oth- 
m&n-zH  ; 5.  T6rhn-z£i ; 6.  Omar-zfl  j 7.  Sher-pfi ; 
8.  Tanggeh,  or  Borkah-zfl.  The  town  of  llashtnogor 
is  reckoned  by  all  the  Afghans  the  place  of  their  origi- 
nal settlement  in  Afghanistan.  It  corresponds  with 
the  situation  of  the  country  of  the  Assacani,  on  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  who  were  attacked  by  Alexander. 
It  is  to  the  N.  E.  of  Palshhwcr,  near  the  river  of 
Suwfcd,  and  is  called  Mashnngur  In  Major  Rennell’s 
Map  of  the  Heads  of  the  Indus.  (See  RenneU's  Memoir, 
p.  158,  173  j .‘friarir  Researcha,  xi.  383;  Jehdu-numd, 
p.  239.) 

ASHENDEN,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham  ; a 
cnracy  (not  in  charge,)  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
*£ll.  8*.  Patrons,  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Popu- 


lation in  1811,  319.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£237.  ASHEN- 
0*.  2j(i.  ut  2*.  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  8 miles  W.  BEN. 
from  Aylesbury;  and  5}  miles  N.  from  Thame,  iu  *cJ7vr 
the  county  of  Oxford.  TON. 

ASHER,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah,  servant  to  i — y - 
Leah.  He  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  ; and 
from  him  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  derived  its 
name.  To  the  tribe  of  Asher  a most  fruitful  country 
was  allotted,  with  Phoenicia  to  the  west.  Mount 
Li  ban  us  to  the  north,  Carmel  and  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char  to  the  south,  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
Nophtali  to  the  east ; but,  either  from  its  weakness, 
its  negligence,  or  its  sius,  or  from  all  these  causes 
combined  together,  it  never  obtained  the  whole  por- 
tion originally  allotted  to  its  possession. 

ASHES,  a term  applied  to  the  residue  left  after  the 
combustion  of  any  substance.  For  the  production 
and  application  of  the  ashes  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  see  the  article  Chemistry;  and  for  their  pro- 
perties in  manuring  land,  that  of  Agriculture. 

ASIIF1ELD,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ; a curacy, 
with  Thorpe.  The  chapel,  which  is  now  in  ruins, 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  248. 

The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1S03,  was 
*£250.  3*.  3d.  at  5*.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5$  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  F ram  ling  ham. 

A&nriELo,  Great,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk:  a 
vicarage  (notin  charge)  of  the  certified  value  of  *el6. 

Patron,  lord  Thurlow.  Chapel  dedicated  to  All 
Saints.  Population  in  1811,  294.  Parish  rates  in 
1603,  *622 9.  13*.  3jd.  at  At.  in  the  pound.  It  is  6} 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from'Market  Stow.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  lord  chancellor  Thurlow. 

ASHFORD,  in  the  hundred  of  Braunton,  county 
of  Devon  ; a discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  ut  *£8.  13*.  yd.  Patron,  the  King.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population  in  1811,  lol. 

Parish  rates  in  1603,  *641.  19*.  5§d.  at  2*.  3$d.  iu  the 
pound.  It  is  1 J miles  N.  W.  from  Barnstaple. 

AsHroKo,  county  of  Kent ; a vicarage,  valued  in 
the  King's  books  at  *£18.  4*.  2 d.  Patrons,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Rochester.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 

Mary.  Population  1811,  2532.  Parish  rates  in  1803, 

*£1066.  14*.  10|d.  at  3*.  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  20 
miks  S.  E.  by  E.  from  Maidstone,  and  54}  miles  E. 

S.  E.  from  London.  Here  is  a free  grammar  school. 

ASHILL,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£19. 13*.  6|d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicolas.  Population  in  1811,  547. 

Parish  rates  in  1803  *£452.  1*.  7$d,  at  4*.  Dd.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  3£  miles  N.  W.  from  Watton. 

Asuill,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; a discharged 
vicarage  ; valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£6.  0*.  lOd. 

Patron,  the  prebendary  thereof.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  399.  Parish  rates 
in  1803,  *£139.  9*.  at  1*.  in  the  pound.  It  i*  3} 
miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  llmiaster.  Here  is  a medi- 
cinal spring,  called  Skipperham  Well. 

ASHINGDON,  or  Assixooon,  in  the  county  of 
Essex  ; a discharged  rectory ; valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  *£8.  13*.  4d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew. Population  of  this  parish  in  1811,  102.  Parish 
rates  in  1803,  *£907*  0*.  Id.  at  5*.  3d.  in  the  pound 
It  is  2^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Rochford.  The  victory 
obtained  by  Cunute  over  Edmund  Ironside  was  won 
in  thiw  parish. 

ASHINGTON,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; a dis- 
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AS1I1NG*  charged  rectory  ; valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£6. 

3*.  id.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Vincent.  Popula- 
\SHORE-  t,on  *n  I8*1,  71.  Parish  rates  in  1803  ^57.  15#. 
*■_!-  m_>  7gd.  at  2#.  in  the  pound.  It  is  2$  miles  K.  S.  E.  from 

- v _ llchester. 

Asiuncto?#,  in  the  county  of  Sussex;  a rectory, 
with  the  chapel  of  Buncton ; valued  in  the  King's  books 
at  #£8.  5 s.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Population  in  1811,  198.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£268. 
24#.  at  11#.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4^  miles  N.  W.  from 
Steyning. 

ASHKOKO,  the  Ethiopic  name  of  the  Styrax 
Syriacus  (v.  Mammalia)  is  figured  by  Bruce  (vol.  v.), 
and  was  supposed  by  Ludolph  to  be  a rabbit.  (Lex. 
Amharico.  Lat.) 

AS HLE WORTH,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  ; a 
discharged  vicarage ; valued  in  the  Kiug’s  books  at 
*£lO.  2#.  lid.  Patron,  the  bishop  of  Bristol.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population  in  1811,  478. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£300. 9#.  at  3#.  in  the  pound,  on 
the  rack  rental.  It  is  5|  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Glou- 
cester. 

ASHLEY,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge  5 a rectory, 
with  the  vicarage  of  Syl verity  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  £9.  Patron,  the  earl  of  Guildford.  Church 
dedicated  to  St,  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  306. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  ^£231,  13#.  4-d,  at  5#.*4d.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  4 miles  E.  by  N.  from  Newmarket. 

Abiilet,  in  the  county  of  Northampton;  a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£17.  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  315.  Parish 
rates  in  1803,  j£4t>5.  17#.  6d.  at  11#.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  If  mile*  W.  by  S.  from  Rockingham. 

Ashley,  in  the  county  of  Southampton  ; n rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£7.  16#.  3d.  Patron, 
the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population 
in  1811,94.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  #£65.  9#.  8jd.  at 
St.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3 miles  8.  8.  E.  from  Stock- 
bridge. 

Asulxy,  in  the  county  of  Stafford ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  *£l0.  2#.  8|rf.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist.  Population  in  1811, 
616.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  .<£911.  15#.  9 d.  at  3#.  in 
the  pound.  It  is  6 miles  N.  W.  from  Ecclesh&U. 

Ashley,  In  the  county  of  Wilts  *t  a discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King  s books  at  *£9.  16#.  5£d. 
Patron,  the  King,  as  duke  of  Lancaster.  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James.  Population  in  1811,  65.  Parish 
rates  in  1803,  #£39,  9#.  Hid.  at  lOd.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  5 miles  N.  from  Malmsnury. 

ASHMAXHAUGH,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  : a 
discharged  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  #£10. 
Chapel  dedicated  to  St  Swithin.  Population  in  1811, 
122.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  #£62.  4#.  9fd.  at  8#.  9d. 
in  the  pound.  It  is  3 miles  E.  by  N.  from  Coltishall. 

ASHMORE,  in  the  county  of  Dorset ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at#£r.  19#.  9 ft/.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  Population  in  1811,  196. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£82.  5>.  at  3#.  in  the  pound. 
It  Li  5 miles  S.  E.  from  Shaftsbury. 

ASHOLT,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  #£7.  12#.  3 frf.  Church 
dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Population  in  1811,  150. 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  £l3s.  Is  9d.  at  4#.  7d.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  6|  miles  W,  by  S.  from  Bridgewater. 

ASHC/RE,  on  shore.  A.S.  teirtm,  to  shear,  to  cut, 
to  divide,  to  separate,  See  Snore  e. 


And  God  shall  send  voahi  safctie  into  ihe  Bay  ors.  Nieto-  ASHORE. 

la*  At  an  inter,  you  shall  puc  « *t*rr  with  the  ftr«  boatc  th»t  shall  

depart  from  the  riup,  taking  with  you  such  letter*  ns  you  Iwvc  to  ASHTON, 
deliver  to  the  agent  there.  ' COLD. 

Hacking/.  E*giisk  Voyage*,  v.  i.  v _ — L > 

Accordingly,  oaths  5tk  of  April,  16t»,  we  went  mthomrtm  the 
isthainas,  iw-tr  Gulden  Island,  00c  of  the  Saiubolue*.  to  the 
number  of  between  3 and  4011  men,  carrying  vridi  1 u >ach  prwi- 
*mww  as  were  necessary,  and  toys  wliereVilh  to  gratify  the  wild 
Indians,  through  whose  country  we  were  to  pau. 

JMmpirr',  Vug  age. 

Foe  now  die  flowiug  title 

Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side ; 

The  more  she  look*,  the  more  l*er  fear*  increase, 

At  Bearer  right ; and  she's  herself  the  lea*  r 
Now  drir'u  athore,  ant!  at  her  feet  U lies, 

She  know*  too  much,  in  knowiog  whom  she  sees . 

Her  hue  bawd's  corps.  jD>y(V#,i  Folleu 

[He]  Then  with  hi*  dire  associate*  through  the  deep, 

For  spoil  and  slaughter  guides  the  aarage  prow. 

Him  dog*  will  rend  «M*rr. 

Oio*er‘s  Atom# -Au,  book  *iu  p.  77. 

Storms  rise  t‘  o'crwhelm  bln  • or,  if  stormy  winds 
IUm  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise, 

And  needing  none  nssutaoce  of  the  alorm, 

Shall  roll  tlutfuaelrea  a* kart,  aod  reach  him  there. 

Camper'*  Parma. 

ASHO\rER,  iu  the  countv  of  Derby  ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  book*  at  *£34.  3#.  1 fd.  Church 
dedicated  to  All  Saints  Population  in  1811, 

2377.  Pariah  rates  in  1803,  *£612.  3#.  Ofd.  at  1#. 

•*> id.  in  the  pound.  It  is  Gf  miles  N.  W.  by  N. 
from  Alfrcton.  Ashover  was  the  residence  of  An- 
thony Babingtoo,  who  wna  executed  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  for  a conspiracy  against  her  life.  There 
are  sonic  Druidicol  remains  in  its  neighbourhood ; and 
in  the  church  is  a Saxon  font  of  great  antiquity. 

ASHGWjdi.iaxhc  county  of  Warwick ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£6.  8#.  Id.  Patron, 
lord  Leigh.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Popu- 
lation in  1811,  182.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£159. 

6#.  9d.  at  5#.  6 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4f  miles  N.  N.  E. 
from  Warwick. 

ASHPRIN GTON,  in  the  county  of  Devon  ; a rec- 
tory, with  the  chapel  of  Pamsford  j valued  in  the 
King’s  books  at  ^£29.  1#.  8d.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  David.  Population  in  1811,  519.  Parish  rates  in 
1803,  *£393. 9#.  lid.  It  is  3 miles  S.  E.  from Totness. 

ASHKE1GNEY,  or  Ring’s  Asn,  in  the  county  of 
Devon;  a rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
*£24.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Janies.  Population 
in  1811,  752.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  #£389.  5*.  2ltL 
It  is  4 miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chulmleigh. 

A-SHTEAD,  in  the  county  of  Surrey ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  ,*£13.  15*.  5 d.  Patron, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 

Giles.  Population  in  1811,  548.  Parish  rates  in 
1803,  *£454.  16#.  M.  at  4*.  6rf.  in  the  pound.  It  19  2 
miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Epsom. 

ASHTON,  in  the  county  of  Devon  ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^11.  10#.  2|d.  Popu- 
lation in  1811,  221.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  «£ll3.  2#. 
lid.  at  4#.  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4f  miles  N.  by  W. 
from  Chudlcigh. 

Ashton,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  hooks  at  #£i0.  Patron,  the 
King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population 
in  1811,  270.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  #£l27.  is#,  at  1#. 
in  the  pound.  It  is  7 miles  S.  from  Northampton. 

Ashton,  Cold,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester-  a 
c 2 
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ASHTON,  rectory,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  *£l7.  !*•  8d. 

COLD.  Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Population  in 
ASIITOV  868.  Parish  rates  in  18G3,  *£  127-  Kt.  9(1.  at 

yr’pppl  l?*  2*.  6d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  0?  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
- j-  v ' Bristol. 

Ashton  under  Edge,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  j 
a rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  nt  J?  10.  2*.  3£d. 
Patron,  lord  Harrowby.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew.  Population  in  1811,  1*20.  Parish  rates  in 
1803,  *£109.  9s.  5 |d.  at  3*.  4 <1.  in  the  pound.  It  is 
miles  N.  N.W.  from  Chipping  Campden. 

Ashton,  Keynes,  in  the  county  of  Wilts ; a vica- 
rage, with  the  chapel  of  Leigh,  valued  in  the  King’s 
books  nt  *£  1C.  Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross. 
Population  in  1811,  828.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  .£699. 
19i.  9d.  at  3s.  6rf.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3$  miles  W, 
from  Cricklade. 

Ashton,  Long,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; a dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£  10. 
17s.  ild.  Church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Popula- 
tion in  1811,  1073.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£415. 
Hr.  9\d.  at  b.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is2|  miles  S.W. 
by  W.  from  Bristol.  There  are  two  Unman  encamp- 
ments in  this  parish,  and  a mansion  house,  with  a front 
by  Inigo  Jones. 

Ashton  under  Lynr,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster  ; a rectory,  valued  in  the  King  s books  at 
£26.  13 s.  4 d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mar)’.  Popu- 
lation in  1811,  19,059.  Parish  rotes  in  1803,  £2620. 
19*.  3d.  at  5*.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  7 miles  E.  from 
Manchester.  In  this  parish  is  still  continued  a singu- 
lar custom,  called  riding  the  black  lad . On  Easter 
Monday  an  effigy  is  paraded  on  horseback  through  the 
streets,  then  hung  up  at  the  cross  and  shot  at.  Tra- 
dition regards  this  custom  as  a memorial  of  some 
tyrannical  act  of  Sir  Ralph  Ashcton,  who,  in  1483, 
exercised  great  authority  in  this  neighbourhood  os 
vice  constable  of  England. 

Ashton  upon  Mersey,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester ; a rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
£13.  4s.  7 d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  Popu- 
lation in  1811,  1819.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  £234 
1*.  lid.  at  7s.  9d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  9 miles.  W.  N. 
W.  from  Stockport. 

Asuton,  Steeple,  in  the  county  of  Wilts ; a vica- 
rage, with  the  chapel  of  Sevington,  valued  in  the 
King’s  books  at  ok  1 7-  9*.  6d.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  1452.  Parish  rates 
iu  1803,  £638.  Or.  4d.  at  Or.  5 d.  iu  the  pound.  It 


is  3$  mites  E.  by  S.  from  Trowbridge.  The  lofty  ASifTON, 
and  celebrated  steeple  of  this  church,  from  which  the  STEEPLE, 
parish  derives  its  name,  wua  destroyed  by  lightning  in  *sh_ 
1070 ; and  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  WYKEN. 
repairing  it  were  dispersed,  and  their  work  beaten  t j 
down  by  a second  storm  in  the  same  year.  Supersti- 
tion attributed  these  circumstances  to  the  interference 
of  heaven,  and  the  steeple  has  never  been  rebuilt. 

Some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  Madrepore-stone 
have  hcen  found  in  this  parish. 

ASHUR8T,  in  the  county  of  Kent ; a discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £5.  4s.  9 d. 

Patron,  the  duke  of  Dorset.  Population  in  1811,  131. 

Parish  rates  in  1803,  £147.  at  8*.  in  the  pound.  It  is 
4$-  miles  W.  from  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Ab hurst,  in  the  county  of  Sussex ; a rectory,  not 
in  charge.  Patron,  the  earl  of  Thanet.  Population 
in  1811,  408.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£361.  2*.  5 Jd. 
at  4*.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3 miles  N.  from  Steyning. 

ASH  WATER,  in  the  county  of  Devon ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£26.  6*.  8d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population  in  1811,  677- 
Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£220.  10*.  It  is  6|  miles  S.  E- 
by  S.  from  Holsworthy. 

ASHWELL,  in  the  county  of  Hertford  ; a vica- 
rage, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£22. 3*.  6$d. 

Patron,  the  bishop  of  London.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  754.  Parish  rates  in 
1803,  £479.  19*.  6d.  at  3*.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4$ 
miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Baldock.  Ash  well  is  of  Roman 
origin  ; near  it  is  a large  encampment,  called  Arbury 
Hanks. 

Asitwei.i.,  in  the  county  of  Rutland  ; a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  hooks  at  *£20.  16*.  3d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Alary.  Population  in  1811,  194. 

Parish  rate*  in  1803,  .£209.  15*.  5d.  at  2*.  4d.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  3£  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Oakham. 

Abidviu,  Thorps,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ; a 
discharged  rectory,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
£6.  13*.  4 d.  Church  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Popu- 
lation in  1811,  343.  Parish  rates  in  1803,  *£288.  11*. 

6d.  at  8*.  in  the  pound,  on  the  rack  rental.  It  is  3| 
miles  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Wymondham. 

ASII-A^YKEN,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ; a rec- 
tory, with  leziate,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£6. 

13*.  4 d.  Patron,  carl  Spencer ; church  dedicated  to 
All  Saints.  Population  in  1801,  71-  Parish  rates 
in  1803,  *£88.  10*.  2d.  ut  1*.  l£d.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  2£  miles  N.  from  Richmond. 
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ASIA.  ASIA,  one  of  those  primary  divisions  of  the  globe, 

**-■—  v~— 1 / called  the  four  quarters  ; and  in  size,  the  largest  next 
to  America.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  of  any  ; having 
been  the  first  peopled,  and  consequently  being  that  from 
which  arts  and  civilization  were  diffused  over  the  rest 
of  the  earth : to  Christians  it  presents  additional 
claim  for  attention  as  the  scene  of  sacred  history.  In 
extent  it  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  taken  together. 
For  fertility  of  soil  and  mildness  of  climate,  a large 
portion  of  it  is  deservedly  celebrated  ; and,  if  blessed 
with  an  enlightened  government,  it  woiild  be  the  most 
desirable  residence  on  earth : but  its  inhabitants  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  enjoyed  that  advantage;  and  the 
bounty  of  nature  has  generally  been  counteracted  by 
the  avarice  and  oppression  of  their  rulers.  Within 
the  tropic,  the  productions  of  this  continent  arc  among 
the  most  rare  and  valuable  ; but  the  climate  is  distin- 
guished by  that  combination  of  excessive  heat  and 
moisture  which  is  so  destructive  to  health.  As  we 
approach  the  frigid  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  so  exces- 
sive u degree  of  cold  prevails,  as  prevents  almost  any 
trace  of  vegetation,  and  perpetuates  the  rigours  of 
winter  through  the  whole  year.  Even,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  regions  were  not  withheld  by  their 
wandering  habits  from  agricultural  pursuits,  it  might 
be  doubted,  whether  their  short-lived  summers  would 
be  sufficient  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  maturity, 
and  whether  the  soil  could  be  made  to  produce  a suffi- 
ciency for  their  subsistence. 

Bounds-  Asia  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  excepting  where  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  separates  the  Arabiun  Gulf  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  space  intervening  between 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Frozen  Ocean.  An  imaginary 
line,  drawn  from  the  mouth,  and  along  the  course  of 
the  Don  till  it  approaches  the  V’olga,  then  following 
that  river  till  it  comes  near  the  Uraliun  Chain, 
which  terminates  nearly  opposite  to  Nova  Zcmbla, 
is  the  north  western  boundary  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe ; and  it  is  so  distinctly  marked  by  the 
mountains  and  rivers,  the  direction  of  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  might  almost  be  called  a natural  boun- 
dary. From  Cape  Sevcro-vosto-choni,  in  Siberia,  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca,  the  continent  of 
Asiu  extends  over  nearly  70  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
4000  geographical  miles  : and  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  East  Cape,  near  Behring's  Straits,  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, amounts  to  about  7500  geographical  miles. 

Physical  This  vust  space  has  been  divided  by  nature  into  two 

division,  distinct  regions, — the  northern  and  the  southern  j 
separated  from  each  other  by  a great  central  area, 
Banked  on  ull  sides  by  mountains  ; some  of  which  are 
perhaps  the  loftiest  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  From 
these  heights,  as  from  a common  centre,  all  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia  flow,  in  every  direction,  to  the 
surrounding  ocean,  or  some  of  the  great  internal  seas. 
From  these  heights  also  the  subordinate  chains  of 
mountains  diverge  like  so  many  ramifications  of  one 
vast  chain.  The  climate  of  this  central  region  is  such 
as  might  be  looked  for  at  so  great  an  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ; and  Tibet,  that  portion  of  it 
respecting  which  we  have  the  most  accurate  accounts. 


appears  to  be  one  of  the  coldest  countries  within  the 
temperate  zone.  To  the  north,  the  descent  towards  v 
the  ocean  is  probably  extremely  gradual,  and  the 
temperature  is  proportionably  lower  ; so  that  the  cold 
on  that  side  of  this  mighty  barrier  is  more  severe  than 
- the  distance  from  the  equator  would  lead  us  to  expect ; 
while,  to  the  south,  os  soon  os  the  distance  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  nir  from  being  affected  by  the 
eternal  snows  on  the  Tibetian  Alps,  the  heat  is  greater 
than  in  most  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel. 
To  the  east  the  descent  appears  to  be  such  as  is  best 
calculated  to  maintain  a moderate  temperature ; while 
on  the  west,  (he  mountains  are  more  diversified  by  a 
variety  of  inferior  chums,  and  wc  know  thut  greater 
inequalities  of  temperature  prevail.  This  appears  to 
account  in  some  degree  for  the  cold  which  reigns  in 
Tatary  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia;  for  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  Hindustan  ; for  the  temperate  climate 
of  China,  and  for  the  opposite  extremes  so  often 
experienced  in  Afgh&nistkn  und  Persia.  This  great 
central  range  of  mountains,  and  its  more  considerable 
branches,  boundaries  which  have  ever  formed  the 
natural  divisions  between  different  countries  ami 


states,  anciently  separated  Scythia  from  India ; and 
Persia  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  ; as  they  now  form 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  Tatary  and  Hin- 
dustan, the  Persian  and  the  Turkish  empires. 

" In  every  continent,"  says  11.  Walckenaer  (Gmm0-  Mountela»- 
logie,  p.  106,)  44  that  chain  of  mountains  in  which  the 
culminating  points  of  the  highest  level  are  found, 
always  follows  the  direction  of  the  greatest  dimen- 
sions of  the  continent ; and  the  inferior  chains  or 
heights,  where  wc  find  the  culminating  points  of 
the  second  or  third  rate  levels,  also  follow  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  dilatations  of  the  land 
terminating  that  continent."  Thus,  in  Asia,  the 
greatest  dimensions  of  the  continent  are  from  east  to 
west ; and  wc  find,  that  between  the  70th  and  lOOth 
degree  of  east  longitude,  and  30th  nnd  50th  of  north 
latitude,  there  is  a comparatively  level  area  from  the 
different  sides  of  which  all  the  largest  rivers  flow,  in 
opposite  directions,  to  the  sea.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  highest  level  in  this  continent ; and  its  culmina- 
ting points  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  most 
elevated  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  it, 
as  from  a central  point,  we  will  commence  our  review 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Asia.  This  elevated  area, 
which  has  been  not  improperly  termed  the  Table-land 
of  Asia,  is  little  known,  as  it  has  been  inaccessible  to 
Europeans  since  the  revival  of  science. 

The  western  part  of  it  is  mountainous  ; but  the 
eastern  Is  a vast  desert,  culled  Kobi  by  the  Tatars,  and 
Shamo  by  the  Chinese ; an  extent  of  several  thousand 
miles  not  watered  by  a single  stream  ; differing,  pro- 
bably, from  the  African  deserts  as  much  m tempera- 
ture, as  it  resembles  them  in  its  total  want  of  water. 

The  Altaian  mountains  ore  the  northern  boundaries 
of  this  level : to  the  east  is  that  range,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  great  rivers  that  water  China  ; and  to  the 
south,  the  Ilimklaya  separates  this  lofty,  frozen,  level 
from  the  plains  of  H'mddstin.  On  the  west  it  is 
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ASIA.  flanked  by  the  mountains  which  contain  the  sources 
' of  the  Indus  and  Jaxurtes.  The  inferior  chains  of 
Moantsins.  mountains,  which  diverge  as  radii  from  this  centre, 
are  the  Muz-diigh,  or  Muz-zart  (snowy  mountains), 
on  the  north;  the  Tibetiun  mountains  on  the  east ; 
the  Viud/hya  hills  and  G'hats  on  the  south  ; and  the 
chain  of  Alburg,  or  Alborj,  on  the  west.  With  the 
latter  is  connected  the  different  ranges  that  traverse 
Persia,  and  join  in  its  north-western  provinces  with 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  and  the  branches  of  Taurus 
and  Libanus  on  the  west  and  south.  The  latter  is 
united  by  the  hilly  country  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
with  the  mountains  of  Arahia.  The  direction  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  these  inferior  chains 
run,  is  the  same  ns  that  of  the  central  range,  from 
east  to  west ; and  the  line  of  the  two  great  branches 
of  Taurus,  is  a strong  illustration  of  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  M.  Walckenaer,  for  Asia  Minor  ; which  is  a 
peninsula  appended  to  the  rest  of  the  continent ; has  its 
great  dilatation  from  east  to  west;  and  the  mountains 
of  which  diverging  from  the  north  east,  run  in  lines 
parallel  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west.  Of  these  chains,  the  Altai,  or  Khattai,  is  the  most 
extensive,  as  it  stretches  quite  across  the  continent 
from  east  longitude  60^  to  140®,  through  8()0,  for  more 
than  3000  geographical  miles.  Of  its  highest  points, 
which  are  to  the  south  of  the  Russian  dominions,  we 
hare  no  accurate  accounts,  but  the  summits  of  its 
inferior  ranges  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
can  scarcely  be  lower  than  the  Alps,  which  arc  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude.  The  Himalaya,  the  southern 
bulwark  of  this  great  central  level,  has  been  more 
accurately  observed  ; and  if  no  error  lias  crept  into 
the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Hearsay  (see  Asiatic 
Researches,  v.  xii.  p.  276  ) its  highest  peaks  arc  ns 
much  as  *26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or 
1 1 .OOO  above  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  nnd  upwards 
of  6000  nliove  Chimborazo,  which  towers  over  the 
whole  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  The  extent  of  the 
Himalaya  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  northern  chain  ; 
hut  it  is  probably  at  a still  greater  elevation  ; for 
Mount  Kallas,  the  Olympus  of  the  Ilindhs,  must  equal, 
if  not  exceed  the  D'koM-giri,  in  Ndphl,  which  reaches 
26,  ItX)  feet.  To  the  west,  the  Hindftkush  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  greatly  low'er,  as  one  of  its  summits 
is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  20,493  feet.  In 
{mint  of  elevation,  if  not  of  extent,  the  next  range  of 
mountains  in  Asia,  is  Caucasus ; in  which  the  Peak  of 
Kari-bcg,  or  Kazbek,  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Parrott,  at 
upwards  of  15,000  feet.  (Parrott  and  Englehardt's 
Rcise  in  den  Kankasus.)  To  the  south-west  of  Cau- 
casus rises  Ararat,  the  summit  of  which,  though 
doubtless  lower  than  those  already  mentioned  above, 
is  considerably  above  the  point  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion. Taums,  Amanus,  and  Libanus,  all  connected 
by  intermediate  links,  with  this  great  chain  nnd  each 
Other,  are,  though  of  considerable  height,  much  lower, 
and  have  few  points  at  which  the  snow  is  perpetual. 
The  Uralinn  mountains,  which  run  from  south  to 
north,  and  terminate  near  Nova  Zembla,  are  colder, 
in  consequence  of  the  higher  latitude  in  which  they 
arc  placed,  bot  do  not  appear  to  attain  an  equal 
height. 

The  islands  of  Asia  likewise  are  mountainous. 
Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  the 
island  > and  the  favourite  subject,  os  such  remarkable 
peaks  commonly  are,  of  traditions  and  fables.  But 


the  insular  mountains  are  more  remarkable,  as  being 
in  several  instances  volcanic.  There  is  one  near  Bram- 
batian,  in  Java,  which  had  a violent  eruption  in  1386  j 
and  Gtinong  ftp],  in  the  Honda  Isles,  is  one  of  the  most 
active  volcanoes  known.  Tero&te,  the  chief  of  the 
Moluccas,  is  nothing  more  than  a volcanic  cone  ; on 
its  sides  are  large  pits  of  melting  sulphur,  and  it 
still  occasionally  emits  flames  from  its  summit.  The 
Dies  of  France  and  Bourbon  are  also  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin ; and  the  crater  of  the  latter  teas  visited,  while  in  a 
state  of  eruption,  by  M.Borgde  St.  Vincens,  who  has 
given  an  interesting  description  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  witnessed.  Whether  there  are  any  volcanoes 
in  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  is  yet 
doubtful ; though  accounts  given  by  Chinese  and  Man- 
chir  writers  moke  it  probable  that  there  are  several. 

Of  the  rivers  descending  from  these  mountains, 
those  which  flow  to  the  north  have  the  most  circui- 
tous and  extended  course.  On  the  east  side  of  Sibe- 
ria we  meet  with  the  Lena,  which  rises  near  the  Lake 
Baikal,  and  after  running  for  a considerable  distance 
in  a north  eastern  direction,  takes  a more  northerly 
course  near  Yakutsk,  and  enters  the  Frozen  Ocean 
opposite  to  the  Borkhaya  isles,  having  travelled  over 
nearly  1900  miles.  The  Yenisei,  issuing  from  the 
Kh Altai',  or  Altaian  mountains,  is  carried  by  a more 
direct  course  of  about  1400  miles  into  the  same  sea. 
The  Ob,  or  Oby,  the  largest  river  in  the  Hussion 
empire,  rises  from  the  Altunnor  of  the  Kalmuks,  or 
Ozero  Tcletzkoi  of  the  Russians,  in  lot.  51®  N.  and 
long.  87°  E.  ; and,  soon  after  it  has  entered  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  falls  into  the  Obskaya  Juba,  or  gulf  of  the 
Ob,  after  having  run  nearly  2000  miles.  At  a con- 
siderable distance  above  Tobolsk,  nearly  in  lat.  62°  N. 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Irtish,  another  large  river, 
which  takes  its  rise  from  the  northern  barrier  of  the 
central  plateau,  in  lat.  46°  N.  and  long  92*.  E.  nearly. 
The  Saghalla,  or  Amhr,  which  rises  in  the  country  of 
the  Kalk&s,  in  lat.  49^  N.  and  long.  108°  E.  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kerton  and  ArgilO  ; it  flows 
through  Chinese  Tartary,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
sea  of  < Okhotsk,  opposite  to  the  great  island  of  Choka, 
or  Saghalln.  It  receives  the  waters  of  many  tributary 
streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Sungari,  from 
the  south  west.  Its  course  can  scarcely  be  less  thou 
1800  miles. 

China,  which,  from  the  great  length  of  some  of  its 
rivers,  must  abound  in  extensive  plains,  has  some 
streams  nearly  equal  to  the  largest  of  those  already 
mentioned.  They  rise  in  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
central  table  land  j the  Hwang-lih,  or  Yellow  river, 
watering  the  northern,  and  the  Yang-tafe-kyang,  or 
Great  Hirer,  the  central  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
Mlkitng,  or  River  of  KAtnbdja,  and  the  Irawadi,  or 
Ava  River,  also  descend  from  the  same  plateau,  by 
courses  long  and  devious,  till  they  reach  the  lower 
country,  when  they  advance  in  a direct  line  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  But  of  all  the  streams  springing  from 
that  elevated  region,  none  are  so  celebrated  as  those 
which  follow  next  in  order  ; the  Brahmaputra,  or  Ber- 
hnmputer.  the  Ganges,  and  the  Indus.  Of  these,  the 
source  of  the  Ganges  only  is  positively  known  ; the  two 
others  have  a longer  course,  and  take  their  rise  in  Tibet ; 
that  of  the  Indus  having  been  found,  by  Mr.  Moor- 
croft,  in  31°  3<y  N.  and  80°  36'  E. ; but  of  their  pro- 
gress after  they  reach  the  plains  we  ore  not  ignorant ; 
as  the  Bcrhampdter  waters  the  eastern  parts  of 
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ASIA.  Bengal ; and  the  course  of  the  Indus  from  thePenj-ah  which  is  now  uuited  with  the  main  laud,  and  will  he  ASIA 
— V"^  downwards,  has  been  known  ever  since  the  time  of  fully  described  in  another  article.  The  crowded  ' "V 
Alexander.  From  the  western  declivity  of  the  central  groups  of  islets,  called  Laccadives  and  Maldives,  not 
range  flow  two  large  streams,  better  known  to  the  far  from  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  bring  us 
ancients  than  lous^thc  Oxusand  Jaxartes.  The  first  to  Ceylon,  a large  and  productive  island,  remarkable 


rises  from  the  glaciers  of  Pnshti-khur } und,  taking 
a northerly,  instead  of  a north  westerly  course,  as  it 
probably  did  anciently,  falls  into  the  southern  side  of 
the  sea  of  Aral.  It  is  called  by  eastern  writers,  the 
Joilthn  ; and  its  fellow  stream,  the  Sollitkn  ; but  this 
latter  is  mid  to  be  still  named  Yakhslrt,  or  River  Sirt, 
by  the  Tartars.  It  rises  in  the  Bcldrd&gh,  or  Icy 
Mountains,  to  the  west  of  Afgh&nistitn,  and  enters  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  Aral,  after  & course  of  nearly 
500  miles. 

Besides  these,  which  may  be  called  “ the  mighty 
waters"  of  Asia,  there  are  others,  and  those  not  insig- 
nificant streams,  descending  from  the  inferior  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  flowing  to 
the  south,  and  the  A raxes  to  the  east,  have  their 
sources  in  the  some  mountainous  region,  and  arc  all 
considerable  rivers,  watering  a large  extent  of  country. 
Near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Orontes,  rising  from  Mount  Libanus, 
fertilize  the  vales  of  Syria.  Anatolia,  though  not 
provided  with  any  very  large  rivers,  has  an  abundance 
of  smaller  streams  ; and  the  Halys,  now  called  Kuril 
Irmhli,  which  nearly  divides  the  peninsula  into  two 
equal  portions,  rises  from  Mount  Taurus,  and  runs 
into  the  Black  Sea,  in  lat.  41°  34'  N.  and  long.  36°  1 1' 
E.  The  whole  course  must  be  upwards  of  350  miles. 
Seas  aed  If,  in  tracing  the  separate  seas,  or  portions  of  the 
islands.  ocean  into  which  these  rivers  flow,  we  set  out  from 
Asia  Minor,  we  meet,  in  the  first  place,  the  Euxine,  or 
Black  Sea,  the  northern  boundary  of  Anatolia  j a large 
basin,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  narrow  strait,  called  the  Canal  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Bosporus  of  the  ancients.  The  Sea  of 
Marmora,  or  Propontis,  (which  is  itself  connected  with 
the  .JSgean  Sea,  or  Archipelago,  by  another  and  simi- 
lar strait,  the  Dardanelles,  anciently  named  Helles- 
pont ;)  has  been  supposed,  not  without  plausible 
grounds,  to  have  been  anciently  an  inland  sea,  as  well 
as  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediteranean.  Its  most  consi- 
derable islands  are  those  called  the  Prince's,  near  Con- 
stantinople, wluch  are  large  enough  to  produce  some 
grain,  and  have  a good  many  inhabitants  j but  in  the 
Archipelago,  the  islands,  as  is  well  known,  are  nume- 
rous, fertile,  and  populous.  The  largest  and  most 
productive  are  those  which  belong  to  Asia ; and  Cnndia 
and  Cyprus,  more  particularly  deserve  to  be  noticed. 
Crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  that  narrow  neck  of 
land,  which  separates  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  following  the  coasts  of  Arabia  till  we  reach 
the  Persian  Gulf,  no  island  of  any  importance  occurs 
till  we  come  to  the  cluster,  called  the  islands  of  Bah- 
rein, on  the  Arabian  side  of  that  arm  of  the  sen.  They 
have  been  for  centuries  celebrated  for  their  pearl- 
fishery,  and  the  piratical  character  of  their  inhabitants. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  remaining  islands  In 
that  gulf  arc  wretched,  barren  spots,  inhabited  by 
fishermen  as  wretched,  unless  the  feebleness  of  the 
neigh  honriog  government  suffers  them  to  obtain  by 
piracy  the  wealth  which  nature  has  denied  to  their 
soil.  On  leaving  the  Persian  Gulf  we  come  again 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  ®nd  meet  with  no  islands  along 
the  coast,  except  Bombay  and  Anjenga  ; the  first  of 


for  the  abundance  of  cinnamon  which  it  yields.  The 
Andamans,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
arc  the  first  link  in  that  long  chain  of  Ulonds  which  oc- 
cupies so  large  a portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which 
has  been  conveniently  termed  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  has  been  divided  by  geographers  into  a number  of 
different  groups,  the  first  of  which,  the  Sunda  Islands, 
contains  Sumatra , Borneo,  and  Java.  Borneo  is  of 
great  extent,  but  is  scarcely  known  ut  all  beyond  the 
coasts  ; and  Sumatra  is  very  little  more  so  ; but  Java, 
having  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  has 
been  completely  explored.  The  next  group,  called 
the  Moluccas,  is  the  most  celebrated  ot  all  j as  con- 
taining those  islands  to  which  the  Dutch,  for  a long 
period,  exclusively  restricted  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove  and  nutmeg.  Beyond  Lbem  lies  Papua,  or  New 
Guinea,  of  which  even  the  coasts  ha%’c  not  yet  been 
completely  ascertained.  The  clusters,  called  Solo- 
mon's  Islands,  Queen  Charlotte's,  and  the  New  He- 
brides, bending  round  in  a south  easterly  direction, 
bring  us  near  to  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand,  the 
most  southern  of  these  seas  ; and  immediately  to  the 
south  of  New  Guinea  is  New  Holland,  of  which  the 
area  is  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  At  a con- 
siderable distance,  to  the  east  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
lie  the  Friendly  Islands  ; the  first  in  that  vast  assem- 
blage, commonly  called  " the  South  Sea  Islands,” 
which  were  discovered  by  Europeans,  having  been 
seen  by  Taamarn  in  the  middle  of  tbe  l*th  century'. 

To  the  north  of  New  Guinea  are  the  New  Carolinas 
and  the  Marianne,  or  Btidronea,  so  named  by  the 
Spaniards  who  discovered  them,  from  the  thievish 
propensities  of  their  inhabitants.  The  Philippines, 
or  Manillas,  lie  to  the  west  of  the  latter,  immediately 
north  of  the  Moluccas;  and  Mindanas,  or  Mogin- 
danas,  the  largest  of  them,  is  populous  and  productive. 
Proceeding  northward,  close  to  the  coast  of  China, 
we  have  Formosa,  immediately  above  Luzon,  the 
second  of  the  Philippines  in  point  of  magnitude.  The 
sea,  comprehended  between  Borneo  and  Formosa,  on 
one  side,  and  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India,  with  tbe 
southern  part  of  China,  on  the  other,  is  commonly  called 
"the  Chinese  Sea:"  but  to  the  east  of  this  Archipelago 
lies  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Following  up  the  Chinese  sea, 
another  group  occurs  at  some  distance,  to  the  east  of 
Formosa,  called  the  Sieil-kieu,  or  Lutchh  Islands.  Of 
them  and  their  hospitable  inhabitants  we  have  a pleas- 
ing account  in  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  Voyage.  Beyond 
them  are  Nifon  and  the  other  islands,  which  form  the 
kingdom  of  Japan,  connected  by  a line  of  small  islets, 
called  the  Kuriles,  with  the  southern  extremity  of 
Kiu  utschatku.  Within  them,  and  the  coast  of  Tartary, 
lie  Yesso  and  Sakhalin.  The  Aleutian,  or  Fox  Islands, 
are  a chain  of  islets,  extending  in  a curved  line  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kamtschatkaa  coast  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  America.  These  are  all  the 
islands  of  any  magnitude  which  belong  to  Asia,  unless 
we  include  Nova  Zombi  a,  at  the  north-western  extre- 
mity of  Siberia. 

In  -tbe  above  enumeration  of  the  rivers  and  islands.  Sea*, 
we  have  named  moat  of  tbe  different  seas  by  which 
Asia  is  bounded.  IU  early  civilization  was,  doubtless. 
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ASIA.  greatly  promoted  by  the  many  gull'*  and  bay?,  os  well 
as  navi  liable  rivers,  which  it  posse-Mses.  In  this  respect, 
the  difference  between  Asia  and  Africa  is  very  strik- 
ing : and  while  the  one  was  the  cradle  of  arts  and 
civilization,  the  other  is  still,  with  some  small  excep- 
tions, the  seat  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  But  Asia 
has  also  some  considerable  internal  seas,  such  as  arc 
not  known  to  exist  in  uny  other  port  of  the  globe. 
Of  these,  the  Caspian  is  the  largest.  It  separates  the 
dominions  of  Russia  from  those  of  Persia  and  the  inde- 
pendent Tatars.  It  is  nearly  in  Ihe  form  of  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis  is  now  well  known  to 
extend  from  north  to  south ; though,  scarcely  a cen- 
tury ago,  it  was  represented  as  passing  from  east  to 
west.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  10  ' of  latitude,  or 
600  geographical  miles.  Its  width  varies  from  100 
to  200  geographical  miles.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  hud  a communication  anciently  with  the  Black 
Sea  ; but  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  has  shewn  the  fallacy 
of  that  supposition.  That  it  once  extended  northwards 
considerably  beyond  its  actual  limits,  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  from  the  shells  and  sand  of  the  Steppes  which 
Lakes.  surround  Astrukk&n.  On  the  eastern  side,  its  former 
union  with  the  lake  Aral  appears  still  more  probable  ; 
fur  though  the  ground  now  rises  between  them,  this 
has  probably  been  occasioned  by  alluvion  from  the 
large  rivers  which  flow  into  the  latter.  These  are 
about  150  miles  asunder  at  the  points  where  they 
approach  the  nearest ; but  a salt  lake,  or  lagoon, 
intervenes  mid- way,  and  the  adjoining  deserts  abound 
in  marine  productions.  The  lake  Aral  is  about 
2.»0  miles  in  length,  and  70  or  80  in  breadth.  The 
wild  and  desert  state  of  the  surrounding  country  has 
hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  carefully  examined : 
Another  considerable  body  of  water  in  tbe  very  heart 
of  this  continent,  is  the  Lake  Baikal,  which  extends, 
bending  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a crescent,  from 
long.  UM.  K.  for  nearly  300  miles.  Its  greatest  width 
is  between  30  and  40.  Its  waters  arc  fresh,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  from  those  of  the  Caspian  and  the 
lakes  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Before  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  waters 
of  Asia  to  another  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  observe, 
that  there  arc  several  narrow  seas  and  straits  within 
the  limits  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Red  Sea, 
or  Arabian  Gulf,  is  an  arm  of  the  Indian  ocean,  stretch- 
ing between  lat.  12°  and  30°  N.  in  a north  westerly 
direction,  full  of  shoals,  and  difficult  of  navigation. 
It  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  and  never  more  than 
100  in  breadth  ; and  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by 
the  Straits  of  BAb-cl-iuandeb,  about  30  geographical 
miles  iu  width,  but  reduced  to  a much  narrower  pas- 
sage by  intervening  rocks  and  islands.  The  Persian 
Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Ormus,  is  another  arm  of  the  same 
ocean,  deriving  its  name  from  Hormuz,  or  the  Persian 
Coast  •,  a great  emporium  in  the  16th  century,  and 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  Portugueze.  The  strait 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Indian  sea  is  only 
24  miles  wide.  Ceylon  is  separated  from  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  (Chdhs-mandala) , by  the  Straits  of 
Mankr,  the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  not  above  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  width.  The  islands  of  Ramisseram 
(lUmt’swara)  and  Manhr,  at  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
strait,  are  connected  by  a singular  ridge  of  rocks, 
called  by  the  Musselmans,  Adam's  Bridge.  The 
Straits  of  Malacca,  between  that  peninsula  and  Suma- 


tra, are  in  some  places  not  more  than  24  miles  across.  ASIA. 
Between  that  island  and  Java  are  the  Straits  of  Sunda, l'— — v—>« 
ubout  30  miles  across,  but  much  obstructed  by  inter- 
vening inlets  i they  are,  however,  often  passed  bv  our 
China  ships.  The  islands  of  Japan  are  separated  front 
Corea  by  a strait,  which  is  about  40  geographical 
miles  in  width.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Asiatic  straits  is  that  which  was  discovered  by  Belt- 
ring,  a Dune,  iu  172S,  and  bears  bis  name.  It  sepa- 
rates Asia  from  America,  as  was  ascertained  by  the 
immortal  Cook,  who  named  it  after  its  original  dis- 
coverer. Behring  docs  not  appear  to  have  seen  the 
American  coast , a circumstance  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  fogs  continually  occurring  in  those  high  lati- 
tudes. From  East  Cape,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  America,  there  arc  about  .'JO  geo- 
graphical miles  j but  two  islands  intervene,  and 
narrow'  the  passage.  It  has  been  lately  explored  by 
Lieutenant  Von  Kotzebue. 

Though  Asia  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  it  Plnins. 
has,  at  intervals,  plains  of  vast  extent,  in  several  places 
destitute  of  water,  and  bearing  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  sandy  wastes  so  common  in  Africa.  Between 
Syria,  Jezirah,  or  Mesopotamia,  and  the  central 
mountains  in  Arabia,  the  whole  country  answers  to 
this  description.  In  Persia,  the  plains,  intervening 
between  the  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  arc  nil  ill  sup- 
plied with  water ; and  whole  districts  on  the  eastern 
side  of  that  kingdom,  ore  incapable  of  cultivation. 

These  deserts  extend  beyond  the  Indus  to  the  western 
provinces  of  Hindustan.  To  the  north  cast  of  the 
Caspian  and  Lake  Aral,  there  is  u wide  expanse  of 
sand  not  admitting  culture  ; and  the  elevated  central 
level  noticed  above,  is  represented  by  the  Manchik  and 
Chinese  writers,  who  call  it  the  Desert  of  Kobi,  or 
Shurno,  as  one  vast  mass  of  arid  sand,  incapable  of 
supporting  any  vegetation. 

Through  so  wide  a range  of  country,  and  with  such  Climate, 
a constant  change  of  elevation,  the  climate  must  be 
perpetually  varying.  It  may  be  said,  generally,  that 
in  the  south  western  part  it  is  temperate,  even  in- 
cluding Arabia,  which  is  within  the  tropic  : but,  in  the 
south  eastern,  excessive  heat  prevails  ; while  through- 
out the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  excessive  cold 
predominates.  The  difference  of  elevation  has  so 
greut  an  effect  on  the  temperature,  that  the  central 
parts  of  Anatolia  are  colder  in  winter  than  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  which  are  10  degrees  of  latitude  far- 
ther north.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  accounted  for, 
since  Mr.Browne  found  the  city  of  Erz-rhm  to  be  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Whishaw’s  Memoir  of 
Tennant,  p.30.)  This  extraordinary  height  of  level,  com- 
bined with  the  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  summits  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  will  also  account  for  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  in  Persia  and 
Tatary  ; while  in  India,  as  there  are  no  eltains  of 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Himalaya  of  any  consider- 
able height,  there  is  nothing  to  temper  the  power  of  the 
sun,  and  the  full  effect  of  the  approximation  to  the 
equator  is  felt.  This  seems  to  be  still  more  tlie  case 
in  a great  part  of  the  Berman  empire  ; but  China, 
which  is  more  mountainous,  has  a cooler  climate. 

The  productions  of  the  earth,  under  equally  favour-  P*wJue- 
ablc  circumstances  with  resjjcct  to  soil  and  irrigation,  t*00*- 
will  vary  nearly  as  the  climate ; in  Asia,  therefore, 
we  find  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  middle  and  western  parts  produce 
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ASIA-  aU  the  sorts  of  grain  common  in  Europe,  with  our 
'w-v— ^ fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  in  abundance}  the 
southern  and  tropical  regions  afford  gums  and  spices, 
oils  and  extracts,  roots  and  berries,  which  are  un- 
known in  colder  climates-  In  minerals,  so  moun- 
tainous a country  cannot  be  deficient ; and  if  little 
or  nothing  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  obtained 
from  it  in  modern  times,  this  is  owing  rather  to  the 
ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  its  rulers,  than  to 
any  real  failure  in  the  vans  which  were  anciently 
productive.  The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  washed  down 
fragments  of  gold  j and  silver  mines  were  worked  on 
Mount  Sipylus  within  the  last  century.  The  gold  of 
Arabia  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture ; and  gold 
dust  is  still  collected  from  the  streams  of  K&bul  and 
Kandahdr.  Silver  and  copper  mines  are  actually  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tokfct  j tin  is  found  in  great 
quantities,  in  the  island  of  Banca  ; lead  and  iron  seem 
to  be  most  plentiful ; but  neither  the  continent  nor 
islands  are  yet  sufficiently  known  to  allow  of  our 
forming  any  estimate  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Asia. 
Of  precious  stones,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda  and 
Samh'halphr,  and  tire  pearls  of  Bahrein  and  Manhr  are 
well  known ; and  rubies,  sapphires,  turquoises,  with 
most  other  gents  are  brought  from  the  same  countries ; 
some  stones,  as  corundum,  are  seldom  found^lsewherc. 

Population.  We  learn  from  sacred  history,  that  Asia  was  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race ; and  that  feet,  combined  with 
the  fertility  and  climate  of  the  country,  would  lead  us 
to  look  for  a more  crowded  population  there,  than  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  war,  with  its  con- 
comitant evils,  and  still  more  the  depressing  action  of 
despotism,  are  such  powerful  checks  to  the  increase 
of  population,  that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  in 
most  of  the  Asiatic  states  is  for  less  than  in  territories 
of  equal  extent  In  Europe.  Yet,  wherever  the 
well-being  of  the  people  has  been  secured  by  a wise 
and  beneficent  government,  as  in  British  India,  their 
numbers  and  incrense  greatly  exceed  the  proportion 
of  less  favoured  countries.  In  China,  the  government 
of  which  is  far  from  deserving  so  favourable  a character, 
freedom  from  foreign  war,  and  from  any  change  of  poli- 
tical institutions  for  several  centuries,  has  produced 
a redundant  population  ; if  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  that  country  are  to  be  credited.  M.  De 
Guignes,  the  younger,  has  however  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  preceding  writers  have  been  grossly  misled 
by  the  exaggerations  of  the  Chinese.  Nothing  better 
than  a very  uncertain  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  actual  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  ; and 
Are  hmndrtd  millions,  the  common  estimate,  is  pro- 
bably below  their  real  amount.  The  greater  part  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  three  different 
stocks  i families  separated  and  distinguished  from 
each  other  before  the  commencement  of  any  authentic 
history,  except  that  of  Moses.  Javan  and  bis  descend- 
ants, Togrrmah,  Riphath,  Ashkenaz.  Elisha,  Dodanim 
and  Tnrshish,  are  supposed  to  signify  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Canaanites  and  Amalekites  were 
the  people  of  Syria  and  Arabia  Petrsa.  Arabia  was 
occupied  by  Ham  and  Cush.  Persia  is  called  Elam, 
and  the  countries  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
Tubal.  The  posterity  of  Shem  occupied  the  central, 
Japhet  the  northern,  uml  Ham,  a small  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  Asia.  To  the  Hebrews,  the  Indians, 
or  the  Tatars,  nil  the  principal  nations  of  Asia  must 
be  ultimately  referred,  as  Is  plain  from  their  make 
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and  features,  as  well  as  from  their  languages;  but  ASIA, 
there  are  some  large  tribes,  such  as  the  Malays  and 
aboriginal  negroes  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  many 
smaller  ones,  as  the  mountaineers  of  Cancasus  and 
northern  Siberia,  w hich  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of 
those  three  sources.  For  the  present  state,  political 
institutions,  and  history,  of  the  different  Asiatic 
nations,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  their  respective 
articles.  A brief  review  of  the  different  changes 
which  the  geography  of  Asia  has  undergone  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  is  all  that  can  be  added  in  this 
place. 

Though  Moses  has  enumerated  the  different  parts  Progrcwlre 
of  the  earth  known  to  his  countrymen,  and  Asia  was  Rcoftsphy. 
that  division  of  it  with  which  they  were  best  ac- 
quainted, yet  it  is  but  a very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  that  his  account  comprehends.  The  names, 
moreover,  which  he  assigns  to  the  kingdoms  and  ter- 
ritories mentioned,  are  so  different  from  those  given 
by  the  other  ancient  writers,  that  great  obscurity 
hangs  over  the  whole  of  his  geography,  except  that 
which  relates  to  the  land  of  Canaan  itself,  and  the  imme- 
diately contiguous  states.  He  appears  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  to  the 
north  ; Media  and  Persia  to  the  east,  and  Arabia  to 
the  south  ; but  to  have  had  only  an  indistinct  notion 
of  nations  still  farther  north,  such  os  Gog  and  Magog ; 
who  may  be  placed  in  accordance  with  more  modem 
Asiatic  traditions,  on  the  peaks  and  cliffs  of  Cancasus. 

Riphath  recalls  to  our  recollection  the  Riphrean 
mountains,  while  Rosh  reminds  us  of  the  Rossi  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  Russians  of  the  present  day.  The 
western,  central,  and  southern  chains  of  mountains 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  To  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  we  still  give  their  ancient 
names.  Of  the  Indian  mountains,  Paropaiiiisus,  now 
Hindit  Kush,  was  the  most  western  j and  Imam,  or 
Hemodus,  was  the  whole  of  the  vast  central  range, 
called  Him&dri,  in  Sanscrit,  from  Hima,  snow;  whence 
its  other  names,  Himalaya  (abode  of  snow)  and  Hima- 
chal, are  also  derived. 


But  descending  to  a later  period,  when  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  like  the  other  branches  of  science,  was 
farther  advanced,  we  find  the  more  northern  parts  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the 
most  enlightened  people  then  existing.  So  imper- 
fect were  their  notions  on  the  subject,  that  Herodotus, 
after  mentioning  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  who 
considered  the  Tannis  (or  Don)  as  the  common  boun- 
dary of  Europe  and  Asia,  adds,  that  others,  with  whnfa 
he  himself  agreed,  had  fixed  on  the  Phasis,  in  Colchis, 
as  the  limit  of  these  two  divisions.  The  Araxes 


marked  the  continuation  of  the  line  ; and  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  of  India  were  the  utmost  boun- 
dary of  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  then  had  of 
that  part  of  Asia.  The  Ganges  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  the  eastern  and  southern  limits;  and  the  Red  Sea, 
with  the  isthmus  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean, 
brought  them  back  to  the  western  and  nearest  side.  Hut 
many  geographers  Included  Egypt  in  Asia ; making  the 
Catabathmus,  or  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  the  line  of  separation  from  Africa ; while  others 
fixed  upon  that  river  itself  as  the  limit.  Long  after 
the  age  of  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  Winy  and  other 
geographers  supposed  that  the  northern  end  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  communicated  with  the  ocean  ; but  that 
historian  was  better  acquainted  with  the  truth,  and 
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ASIA.  knew  ttal  it  was  a distinct  lake  : he  however  const- 
■"'-V*''  tiered  the  country  to  the  north  of  it  as  belonging  to 
Europe.  That  part  of  Asia  which  was  tolerably  well 
know  u to  the  ancients,  was  divided  by  them  into  the 
hither  and  farther  Asia  (Ctierior  and  Ulterior).  The 
former  contained  only  Asia  Minor,  considered  by  thexn 
as  a peninsula  terminated  by  a line  drawn  from  Sinope 
to  the  common  boundary  between  the  mountainous 
and  the  lowland  Cilicia  (Jgjtera  and  Campcstris) . The 
latter  contained  the  remainder  of  Asia.  Its  great 
divisions  were  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  between 
the  £uxine  and  Caspiun  seas  ; now  called  Mingrelia, 
Georgia,  and  lhighisthn.  Armenia,  which  still  retains 
its  ancient  name.  Media,  and  Parthia,  the  northern 
part  of  modern  Persia.  Margiana  and  Ractriaua  ; the 
Merri,  Bnlkb,  and  Bokhara  of  the  Turks  and  Tatars. 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  at  present  called 
Biliidush  shim,  Diyiir  bekr,  and  Abjonirah.  Hyrca- 
nia,  Persia,  and  Sub  bum,  the  Irhk  and  Jrars  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Judasa,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldwa ; the 
southern  part  of  Syria  and  Pashalik  of  Bagdhd.  India, 
the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  And 
Scythia,  the  remoter  regions  to  the  north  east,  which 
were  merely  known  by  name. 

#«  The  conquests  of  Alexander  and  Ins  successors  added 
greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia ; 
and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes,  sent  by  Seleucus  to 
Saudracottus,  or  Chandragupto,  a prince  who  resided 
in  Pulibothra,  or  Pataliputre,  on  the  Ganges,  made 
the  Greeks  acquainted  with  a considerable  tract  of 
country  previously  unknown.  But  the  arts  of  peace 
ore  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
than  war  and  conquest ; and  commerce,  which  flou- 
rished under  many  of  the  earlier  Roman  emperors,  led 
their  subjects  into  tbe  remoter  parts  of  Asia,  by  land, 
and  to  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  by  sea.  Even 
in  the  second  century,  we  find  that  the  Sin«  or  eastern 
Indians  were  known  to  Ptolemy ; as  well  as  Ta probane, 
or  Ceylon,  and  Jabadia,  the  Java  dwipa  of  the  In- 
dians, or  Java  of  our  maps.  The  barbarism  which 
was  gradually  induced  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism  established  in  the  Constantinopolitan  em- 
pire, and  the  fatal  effects  of  fanaticism,  so  widely 
spread  over  Europe, and  Asia  in  the  middle  ages,  went 
far  towards  extinguishing  the  small  |w>rtion  of  know- 
ledge derived  from  more  enlightened  days  : and  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  knew 
far  less  of  the  geography  of  Asia  than  their  forefathers 
had  done  several  centuries  before.  But  those  wars, 
by  establishing  an  European  dynast)'  in  Syria  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  countries,  renewed  the  intercourse 
between  the  cost  and  west,  and  gave  a different  turn 
to  tbe  views,  pursuits,  and  policy  of  the  Christian 
states.  A residence  in  the  east  produced  a taste  for 
arts  and  luxuries  which  were  unknown  in  the  west ; 
and  the  Christian  merchants  were  induced  to  encoun- 
rage  the  risk  of  distant  jouraics  in  kingdoms  never 
before  explored,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  their 
countrymen  with  the  productions  of  other  climates 
and  more  civilized  nations.  The  monks  also,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  animated  by  a desire  to  reclaim 
heretics,  and  convert  unbelievers  to  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  faith,  exposed  themselves 
to  greater  hazards ; and  contributed,  when  they 
had  the  happiness  to  return  home,  to  enlarge  the 
narrow  views  then  entertained  by  the  learned  in 
Europe,  of  the  extent  and  productions  of  Asia.  Thus 


in  the  thirteenth  century,  Ascelin  and  Jean  de  Plan-  ASIA, 
carpin  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  the  i 

victorious  Moghols  j and  William  de  Rubruquis  was 
despatched  on  a mission  to  the  same  princes,  by  St. 

Louis,  King  of  France.  On  their  return,  they  pub- 
lished a narrative  of  their  travels,  and  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  gave  any  distinct  account  of  the  Ta- 
tarian  empire.  But  Marco  Polo,  a Venetian  merchant, 
with  some  of  his  near  relations,  were  the  most  fortu- 
nate, and  probably  the  most  intelligent  travellers  of 
that  anti  the  following  century.  They  spent  six  and 
twenty  years  in  travelling,  either  as  merchants,  or  as 
agents  of  the  Great  Khkn  of  the  Tatars,  and  explored, 
in  the  course  of  that  period,  many  parts  of  the  east, 
never  before  heard  of  in  Europe.  Guxarit,  Bcngul, 
and  Japan,  are  mentioned  in  Marco  Polo's  book  for 
the  first  time.  He  also  visited  Java,  Ceylon,  and 
several  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  os  well  as  the  coast  of 
Malabar  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Combhyuh.  He  was  warmly 
patronized  by  the  Tatar  sovereign  whom  he  served, 
and  was  led,  by  his  connection  with  that  prince,  to  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  north  of  Asia 
than  had  yet  reached  the  west.  The  publication  of  his 
travels,  therefore,  forms  on  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
knowledge  of  Asia  ; and  though  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  his  age  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
absurdities,  his  narrative  Is  still  a very  amusing 
and  instructive  work.  His  accounts,  however,  of  the 
magnificence  and  wealth  of  the  Asiatics  were  not 
received  without  distrust  by  his  contemporaries,  and, 
u few  centuries  ufterwards,  when  the  same  nations 
were  found  reduced,  by  internal  discord  or  foreign 
invasion,  to  a for  less  flourishing  condition,  it  became 
the  fashion  to  consider  Marco  Polo  os  little  better 
than  a romancer.  A more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  dominions  of  the  ^(oghols  in  that  age, 
has  now  restored  him  to  his  deserved  credit  and  his 
work,  elucidated  as  it  has  been  by  the  learning  and 
acuteness  of  Mr.  Marsden,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
monuments  we  possess  of  the  state  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  a Franciscan  friar,  named  Oderico  of  Friuli, 
went  by  the  way  of  Trcbizonde,  through  Persia  and 
India,  to  China,  where  he  staid  three  years,  and 
returned  by  the  route  of  Tibet  > which,  from  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  Lama,  he  took  for  the 
country  of  Preater  John.  He  either  mode  the  same 
observations  as  Marco  Polo,  or  copied  his  narrative ; 
for  their  agreement  with  each  other  is  so  striking,  os 
to  give  room  for  a suspicion  of  plagiarism : he  how  ever 
added  something  to  that  which  was  previously  known 
concerning  the  countries  which  he  visited.  This  con 
hardly  be  said  of  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  another  travel- 
ler of  the  same  century,  who  was  either  the  dupe  of 
persons  who  played  upon  his  credulity,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  as  bold  a fabricator  of  wonderful 
adventures  as  Mendez  Pinto  or  Vincent  Le  Blanc. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  improvements  in  navigation 
at  once  effected  that  which  then  seemed  hopeless  j and 
the  nations  of  Europe  found  aa  easy  way  to  the  remote 
east,  without  encountering  the  dangers  of  a tedious 
journey  by  land,  through  tribes  of  fanatics  continually 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  bearing  an  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Christian  name.  The  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
opened  to  the  people  of  the  west  stores  of  knowledge 
which  were  entirely  hidden  from  the  Greeks  and 
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ASIA.  Ramons ; and  an  hundred  years  more  bad  not  passed, 
” before  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  were  known  as 
far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Japan.  But  it  was 
”"P"V  not  till  Russia  bad  been  civilized  by  the  genius  of 
Peter  the  Great,  that  the  north  eastern  angle  of  this 
continent  wns  thoroughly  explored  ; n task,  which  no 
one  but  a powerful  sovereign  could  have  undertaken  ; 
and  which  was  at  length  executed  by  navigators  and 
travellers  sent  by  his  successors,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  visiting  the  remotest  ports  of  their  domi- 
nions. 

The  great  revolution  produced  by  Mohammed,  and 
the  wars  for  conquest  and  extermination  which  he 
occasioned,  soon  effected  a corresponding  revolution 
in  the  names  and  boundaries  of  the  states  into  which 
.Asia  was  divided.  The  Greek  Empire  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  Muslims;  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Khalils  for  a lime  rivalled  that  of 
their  Constantinopolitan  predecessors ; hut  the  Klmli  fs 
were  in  their  turn  humbled  by  the  Tataria  n con- 
querors Jeogfer  and  Tfraftr . Tatar  princes  occupied 
the  thrones  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the  Khullfete,  and 
were  themselves  finally  absorbed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  overran  the  western  part  of  Asia, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  finally  subverted 
the  Eastern  Empire.  (Sec  llajazet,  Orkbam,  Toghral 
Bey,  Mahomet,  &c.)  Hence  arose  the  great  divi- 
sions of  Asia,  existing  at  the  present  day,  and,  after 
referring  our  readers  for  a more  particular  account  of 
these  countries,  to  the  articles  belonging  to  each,  we 
shall  terminate  this  by  a brief  enumeration  of  the 
different  states  into  which  Asia,  is  now  divided,  be- 
ginning from  the  west  and  proceeding  eastward. 

The  whole  space  from  the  UnUian  mountain*  to  the 
sea  of  Kamchatka,  find  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
parallel  of  50°  nortb  lat.,  forms  the  Asiatic  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Its  general  name  is  Siberia,  and  it 
is  inhabited  by  Tatars,  Mongols,  and  Mantchlrs. 
with  a few  Tribes  hi  the  north  derived  from  a different 
Stock. 


The  country,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Me-  ASIA, 
diterranean,  the  Canal  of  Constantinople  and  the  — 
Tigris,  forms  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  ASIDE, 
consisting  of  Anatolia,  Syria,  and  Diyar-Bekr,  or  's-— 
Mesopotamia.  (See  Turkey  in  Asia)  To  the  south 
of  the  latter  country,  Arabia,  consisting  of  indepen- 
dant states  or  sovereignties  held  in  subjection  to  the 
Grand  Seignior  ; and  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  as  far 
as  the  Indus,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  Persia.  To  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  as  for 
as  long.  lOtf3  east,  between  Asiatic  Russia  and  Persia, 
are  the  independent  Tatars;  some  of  whom,  on  the 
Persian  coniines,  are  lie  Id  in  an  imperfect  subjection 
to  the  Slihh,  or  king  of  that  country.  Between  the 
meridian  mentioned  above  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  lies 
the  Eastern  or  Chinese  Tatary,  inhabited  by  the 
Mantchlra,  who  conquered  China  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  whose  original  country  now 
forms  the  northern  part  of  that  Empire.  On  its  south- 
western boundary  it  is  separated  from  India  by  Tibet. 

That  country  also  19  now  a dependancy  of  China,  and 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the 
Alpe  of  Uinddsthn.  To  the  south  and  east  of  China 
is  placed  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Gauges, 
occupied  by  Cochin-China  on  its  western  coast,  and 
the  Berman  Empire  in  iLs  central  and  western  parts. 

On  the  west  of  the  Berman  Empire,  is  India  on 
this  side  of  the  Ganges,  comprehending  Kashmir 
Hindustan  and  the  Decan : of  which  the  two  latter 
are  now  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Great  Britain.  So  likewise  is  Ceylon,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  India ; while  the  Molucca 
islands  are  subject  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  Manillas  to 
the  Spaniards.  Sumatra,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  small  European  settlements,  is  governed  by 
its  native  chiefs.  For  the  names  of  the  writers  from 
whom  the  best  information  respecting  the  different 
parts  of  Asia  may  be  obtained,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  articles  in  which  those  subjects  are 
separately  treated. 


Asia  Mison,  a name  first  used  in  the  middle  ages,  racter — Sides  of  the  corselet  arched,  bordered,  nar- 
is  bounded  by  the  Buxine,  Propontis,  and  Mcditcr-  rowed  before  ; anterior  edge  concave.  Aittcmue 
raneon  seas,  and  by  the  river  Euphrates : lying  be-  thicker  towards  the  extremity, 
tween  36°  and  44”  north  latitude,  and  between  25®  ASIDE,  on  side.  Sec  Sid*. 


and  48°  east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  being  1000 
miles  from  west  to  east,  and  nearly  500  from  north 
to  south.  The  Romans  divided  that  extensive  district 
of  Asia,  into  Asia  ci*  and  ultra  Tauruixi.  The  country, 
westward  of  Taurus  and  the  River  Halys,  was  some- 
times dignified  with  the  exclusive  title  of  Asia.  The 
whole  province  includes  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Ttoy,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia,  the  maritime  countries  of 
the  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Cnrians,  and  the 
Grecian  colonies  of  Ionia:  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia 
and  Pont  us,  reaching  from  Constantinople  to  Tn-bi- 
2Wnie;  Cilicia,  on  the  confines  of  Syria;  Cappadocia 
and  Galatia,  inland  territories.  Tinder  the  Greek 
Umpire,  the  districts  along  the  Mediterranean,  were 
called  Aiiane,  and  those  along  the  Buxine,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  Ponticx  A line  drawn 
obliquely  fraM»tfca  Propontis  was  the  common  boun- 
dary. 

ASIDA,  in  Zynhw , a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Coiwptrra,  finally  PmwUarm,  Generic  cha- 


Entellus  heris  on  luehe. 

Hys  right  band  for  to  smite  In  nil  his  miclit  ■ 

The  tothlrr  mw)  the  dint  cum,  gun  provide 
To  eschew  swift  lie,  and  tone  Up  m tut*. 

Lk/ttgtat,  p.  142. 

With  Iliads  on  Ugh  Entrllas  threats  the  foe. 

But  Dares  watch’d  the  motion  from  below, 

And  slip'd  tWc,  and  sUuu'ii  the  long  descending  blow. 

Drydtn. 

This  dak,  of  whom  I made  raentlotm, 

W hm  be  v a*  comen  almost  to  the  toon. 

In  all  bis  wde  and  in  his  innate  pride 
He  was  ware,  m be  cast  bis  eve  aside, 

Wber  that  User  knelrd  us  die  liigbc  wep 
A compagnta  of  ladies,  twey  and  twey. 

Echo  alter  other,  dad  in  clothes  htake. 

C tourer.  Tke  Knighte*  TaU,  r.  i.  f.  37. 
This  knight  be  be  Me  hir  nedilr. 

And  as  he  worfe  haae  p*a*«wi  by. 

She  ctcped  bym,  and  bad  lum  abide. 

And  be  hi*  bun  bead 

Tbo  tux  nod,  and  to  hir  be  rode. 

Getter.  Css.  Am.  book  1, 
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And  he  took  him  asidit  fro  the  people  and  puttede  Un  fyngris 
into  liise  curia  and  he  spette  and  Unicbiiie  bis  lungr. 

Wyctif.  Mark  eh.  7. 

^ And  whan  he  had  takf  bym  asyde  from  the  people,  to  put  Ly» 
fymrera  into  hvv  cares,  amt  dyd  apvt,  and  touched  bis  tonpe. 

Bible,  1539. 

Tliu  battayll  waa  sore  fought*,  for  hope  of  lvfc  *i*  act  om  tide 
ou  every  part  and  takyng  of  prisoner*  waa  p roc  lavra  cd  as  a greate 
offence.  Hall.  Unary  VI. 

TIi at  glorious  form,  that  light  muiifTerablc, 

And  that  far-beaming  blare  of  majesty, 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  hcav'n's  high  council-table 
To  ait  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  atidt.  Milton.  Ode  an  the  Aaticify. 

Tlius  (she  pursu'd)  I discipline  a Son, 

Whose  uncheck'd  fury  to  revenge  wou'd  run : 

He  champs  tbc  hit,  impatient  of  his  loss. 

And  starts  a-sidc,  and  floundcro  at  the  crow. 

Dry  den's  Hind  and  Panther. 

Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  whatever  be  thy  character,  station, 
or  distinction  in  life,  if  lltou  art  afraid  to  look  Into  thine  heart, 
and  hast  no  inclination  to  self-acquaintance  read  no  further ; lay 
aside  this  book  5 for  thou  wilt  find  nothing  brre  that  will  flatter 
thy  self-esteem  ; but  perltap«  something  that  may  abate  it. 

Mason  an  Self-Knowledge. 

ASILICI,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  insects  of  the 
order  Dipt  era — it  includes  the  genera  Asilus,  Dasy- 
pogon,  Laphria,  Dioctria,  Gontjpes . 

ASILUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Diplera.  Generic  character — Antenna:  of  the 
length  of  the  head — the  first  articulation  longer  than 
the  second,  the  last  elongated  conical,  terminated  by 
a style,  having  a ring  at  the  base, — (Latbeille.) 

The  insects  of  this  genus  prey  upon  those  of  the 
dipterous  and  lepidopterous  orders.  The  larva:  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  consequently  inhabit  under 
ground,  where  the  metamorphosis  takes  place. 

Asllus  CBABBoKiroRMts,  a British  species,  is  figured 
in  Samonlle's  compendium,  it  frequents  commons 
and  heaths. 

A SINUS,  the  Ass.  See  Horse. 

AS1RACA,  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Iiemipttra,  family  Cicadarue.  Generic  charac- 
ter*—Antenna*  as  long  or  longer  than  the  corselet ; 
the  first  joint  not  shorter  than  the  second,  compressed, 
angulate. 

Asiraca  Claticornit,  (Delphax  clavicornis  Fab.)  is 
a native  of  England  and  France — inhabits  grassy 
places. 

ASITIA,  from  a privalito,  and  oitov,  food,  in  Medi- 
cine the  same  as  Anorexia,  loss  of  appetite  without 
loathing  of  food.  It  is  opposed  to  Apositia  which 
signifies  aversion  to  food. 

ASK,  l Goth.  Socjan,  to  seek,  to  ask,  to  ques- 

A'sker.  J tion,  Luke  i.  63.  Mark  i*.  14.  6.  A.  S, 
Secan,  Asecan ; perhaps  A scan.  At  dan,  to  seek,  to 
ask.  To  seek,  Skinner  thinks  is  from  to  see — The 
German  .SeAen , to  sec,  and  Sue  hen,  to  seek,  Wachter 
considers  as  differing  only  in  their  application.  To 
seek,  to  question,  to  inquire,  to  require,  to  demand. 
To  beg,  to  petition. 

Ileo  aschede  nt  Corineus,  bow  ltco  ao  hard!  were. 

To  honte  vp  )ic  kyngr’s  hind,  but*  lie  leue  hem  jeue, 

Corineus  snide,  £*t  he  noble  noraon  owe  he  leue, 

To  bonto  and  to  Wynne  hvs  mete,  and  habb*  solus  and  game. 

R.  Gloucester,  p,  16. 

And  gef  yon  wolt  get  ycr  rppe  more  aseke  and  wyte  of  me, 

Albc  code  of  louc  and  grond  icb  wol  seerre  be. 

Id.  p.  39. 


What  did  krng  Eebriht  ? withoutrn  any  snmons, 

And  witlMiuteii  ashyng  of  erics  or  barons. 

He  hied  him  Judcr  anyth.  R.  Untune,  p,  16.  j 

With  that  she  freygnetli  companic  \ 

And  naith  Horen?,  on  lone  it  Itongeth 
All  tluU  to  mvn  atkyng  longrth 
What  all  women  moat  desvre : 

This  troll  I athr,  and  in  tfwmpire 
Where  thou  bast  most  know  lave  yog 
Take  eouuaeile  of  this  askynge. 

Gower.  Com.  Am.  book  i. 

Rut  hnlewr  ye  the  lord  prist  in  route  hertis,  and  cuermor*  be  ye 
mb  to  satisfacrioun  to  ech  man  using*  yon  nsioun  of  that  feith 
and  hope  that  u in  you,  lwt  with  royldnesae  and  drede. 

Hlclif.  1 Petir,  c.  iii. 

Bnt  sanctify*  the  Lords  Go<l  in  yourc  bertea,  be  ready  allwares 
to  geue  an  answer*  to  rnery  ml  that  asheth  you  a reaaoun  of  y* 
hone  that  b in  yon,  and  that  with  meaknes  and  fear*. 

Bible,  1539. 

God  hpareth  the  godly  geuing  to  the  asters  in  fayth  wysdom 
nod  other  gyftla.  Krposirion  of  Daniel,  by  Jaye. 

— ■ How  now,  Sir  John  Hume  1 

Seal  rp  your  lips,  and  giue  no  words  but  mum. 

The  business*  n*keth  silent  secrecie. 

Shakespeare'*  Henry  FI.  Part  II.  fol.  123. 

Anti  I beseech  you  come  agninc  lo-morrow, 

Wlint  shall  you  ask*  of  roe  that  1*11  deny. 

That  honour  (sau'd)  may  rpon  ashing  giue. 

Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Sight,  fol.  268. 
Callistbenes,  tbc  philosopher,  that  followed  Alexander's  court 
and  hated  the  king,  being  asked  by  one,  how  one  should  become 
the  famousest  man  in  the  world,  answered,  by  taking  away  him 
that  is.  Bacon  t Apaplhtgms. 

Henry  the  Eighth  made  a law  that  all  men  might  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, except  servants,  but  uo  woman,  except  ladies  and  gentle- 
women, who  had  leisure,  and  might  ask*  some  bodv  tin*  meaning. 

Setdens  Table  Talk. 

— — Thither  he  plyes. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power, 

<>r  spirit  of  Uie  nethermost  abyss. 

Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  tbc  noerest  coast  of  darkness  lyes 
Bordering  on  light. 

Milton's  Par.  Loti,  book  U. 

Ask  not  the  cause,  why  sullen  spring 
So  long  delays  hrr  flowers  to  bear ; 

Why  warbling  birds  forget  to  sing. 

And  winter  storms  invert  the  year  ■ 

Cbloria  is  gone.  Dry  den's  Song. 

We  own  it  to  be  highly  proper,  that  men  should  <uA  themselves, 
why  they  believe  : but  it  is  equally  proper  for  them  to  ask,  why 
they  disbelieve.  Sichrr’s  Sermons. 

Ask  of  the  learn ‘d  the  way;  the  learn'd  are  blind; 

This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 

Some  place  the  bliaa  in  action,  some  in  ease. 

Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Man. 

ASKA'NCE,-^  Probably  (say*  Tooke)  the  parti- 
Akka'unce,  l ciples  Achuined  Atchuins.  In  Dutch, 
Aska'vnt,  f ScAwiji,  wry,  oblique.  Sihuinen,  to 
Abq'uwt.  J cut  awry.  Sc  hums,  sloping,  wry, 
not  strait.  Tooke,  v.  i.  p.  471.  Mr.  Tyrwhit  has 
a note  upon  the  word  in  the  following  lines  from 
Chaucer,  v.  ii.  p,  452.  Asquint,  probably  haa  the 
same  origin. 

And  wrote  alway  the  names,  as  he  stood, 

Of  alle  fulk  that  yare  hem  any  good, 

Ashaunce  that  he  wolde  for  hem  preye. 

Chaucer.  The  Sompncurts  Tale. 
Amid  this  loy  befell  a snry  chance, 

That,  wclaw’ny,  the  stranger  bought  full  dene, 

The  fare  site  had ; for  as  she  lookte  a stance. 

Under  a stoic  she  spied  two  steming  eyes 

In  a round*  head,  with  sharp  cures:  in  France 

Was  never  mouse  so  feard,  for  the  vnwise 

Had  not  yseoc  such  a beast  before.  Wyatt. 
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ASKANCE  While  thus  their  work*  went  on  with  lucky  speed, 

And  reared  rain  me*  their  horned  front*  adu&nce, 

ASK  HAM.  TV  ancient  foe  to  man,  and  mortal!  need, 

. f Hi*  wannbh  eyes  rpon  them  bent  aMswce. 

v Fairfax's  Tasso,  hook  if. 

We  poor  parcel-sainted  souls  here  on  earth,  profess  to  bend 
our  eye*  directly  upon  the  Mine  holy  end,  the  honour  of  our 
Maker  and  Redeemer ; but,  alas,  at  our  best  we  are  drawn  to 
look  asquint  at  our  own  aims  of  profit  or  pleasure : we  profesa  to 
sing  loud  praises  unto  God;  but  it  is  with  harsh  and  jarring 
notea.  Bp.  I fall'*  Christ  Mystical. 

Twas  told  me  yon  were  rough,  and  cor,  and  sullen, 

And  now  1 finde  report  a eery  liar : 

For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  pasting  courteous. 

Hut  slow  in  speech  : yet  sweet  a*  spring* lime  (lowers. 

Thou  eanst  not  frownc,  thou  const  not  looke  a n onet, 

Nor  bite  tbc  lip,  aa  angry  wenches  will, 

Nor  bast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross*  in  talk. 

Shakespeare’s  Taming  of  I At  Shrew,  fol.  216. 

Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scornful  eye  atAance 
Thu*  answered. 

MiUon*  Par.  Tost,  book  rL 

Grant  that  the  son  had  happen'd  to  prefer 
A seat  attant  but  one  diameter, 

Lost  to  tbc  light  by  that  uabappy  place, 

This  globe  had  lain  a froxen  lonesome  man. 

Blackmore's  Creation 
■ '■■■  As  swains  pass  by, 

With  look  askance,  they  shake  their  heads  and  cry, 

Lol  this  is  she  for  whom  tbc  shepherd  dy'd. 

Gay's  Poems , p.  555, 

The  little  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear. 

And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  dance. 

They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  whorl  askance; 

To  right,  to  left,  they  tlirid  the  flying  maze. 

Beattie's  Minstrel . 

- -Panic- fix'd  he  stood, 

His  scv’n-fold  shield  behind  his  shoulder  cast, 

And  bemm'd  by  numbers  with  hi*  eye*  askant. 

Watchful  retreated.  Cow  per'*  Iliad,  hook  xL 

ASKERS  WELL,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  a rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  d&9.  2s.  Gd. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in  181 1 , 
181.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  j£45.  18s.  Ad.  It  is  5 
miles  E.  from  Bridport. 

ASKEW,  in  the  Danish  akittv,  is  wry,  crooked, 
oblique.  Skittrer , to  twist,  to  wrest.  Skurvt , twisted, 
wrested,  Tooke,  i.  470. 

And  with  that  worde  all  sodenly 
She  passeth,  as  it  were  a skit. 

All  deasc  out  of  the  ladies  sight. 

Gower,  book  ir. 

Some  hr  arcs  his  speare,  hb  helmet  some,  the  renlue  Turn  us  wcarrs 
Since  him  be  *lne,  the  mo  urnful  I bands  of  Troians  do  ensue, 

And  Tyrrhcn  captain**,  Arch  ad*  eke,  with  weapon*  turn'd  as  cne. 

Acnridot,  by  T.  Twyn,  book  jri. 
With  that,  out  of  hi*  bouget  forth  he  drew 
Great  store  of  tre**ure,  there  with  lum  to  tempt; 

Hut  he  on  it  look't  scornfully  askew, 

As  much  disddgmug  to  ho  so  mbdempt. 

Spencer’s  Fairie  Qneene,  book  Ui.  c.  u.  s.  22. 
This  said,  her  spear  she  push'd  against  the  ground, 

And,  mounting  from  It  with  an  active  bound, 

Flrw  off  to  heaven : the  hag  with  eyes  askew 
Look'd  up,  and  mutter’d  curses  as  she  flew. 

Addison.  Ovid.  Met.  book  u. 

ASKHAM,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  a dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
d ?6.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population,  in 
1811,  466.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  £194.  18*.  Ad. 
It  is  12  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Appleby,  and  4|  miles 
S.  from  Penrith,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 


Askham,  Bryan’,  or  East  Askham,  in  the  county  ASKHAM. 
of  York,  a vicarage,  of  the  certified  value  of  *08.  - 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Population,  in  t ASLEEP' 
1811,  332.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  ^166.  9s.  Id.  at v— ' 

2*.  8 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4 miles  W.  S.  W.  from 
York. 

Askham,  Richard,  or  West  Askham,  in  the  couuty 
of  York,  r discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  i£ 4.  13*.  Ad.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
Population,  in  1811,  199.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 

■Ll 0.  10*.  9 d.  at  1*.  5d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  miles 
S.  W.  by  W.  from  York. 

ASLACKBY,  or  Aslakbby,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, a vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
*£l2.  1Q».  7\d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
Population,  in  1811,  383.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
ei*17&.  6s.  Gd.  at  1*.  4d.  in  the  pound,  on  tbc  rack 
rental.  It  is  2£  miles  S.  from  Folkingham.  Here 
was  formerly  u cotntnandery  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. 

ASLACTON,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a curacy 
(not  in  charge)  of  the  certified  value  of  *£10.  hs. 

Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in 
181 1,  247-  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  ^328. 2*.  at  8*.  Gd. 
in  the  pound.  It  is  4 miles  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Mary 
Stratton. 

Aslacton,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  a cu- 
racy. Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  of  Beverley. 
Population,  in  1801,  171.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,^122. 

14*.  4d.  at  2*.  8 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  ll£  miles 
E.  from  Nottingham.  Aslacton  was  the  birth  place 
of  Cranmer. 

ASLAKE,  A.  S.  Mlacean,  to  loosen,  to  untie,  to 
remit,  to  abate,  to  dissolve,  to  slake  or  slacken. 

Somncr.  , . 


And  on  lilr  bare  knees  adoun  they  full*. 

And  wold  have  kist  hb  feet  tlier  os  lie  stood. 

Till  at  tlie  last,  atlakrj  was  bis  mood ; 

(For  pit**  renneth  wine  in  grntil  herte.) 

Chaucer.  TAc  Knightes  Tale,  T.  ».  p.  70. 
But  such  ss  of  ther  goldc  thcr  only  idoll  make, 

Noe  treasure  may  the  raayn  of  their  hungry  hand*  as  lake , 

Surrey. 

Bnt,  aftyrwarde,  your  paynes  horde 
Within  a day  or  twayne 
Shall  sonc  a slake  ; and  ye  shall  toko 
Comfort  to  you  agnytie. 

TAe  Sot- Browne  Mayd  in  Percy's  Re  liquet,  v.  iL 

Henceforth  hb  ghost  freed  from  repining  strife, 

In  peace  may  ptuaen  ouer  Lellie  lake, 

When  mourning  altars,  purg'd  with  enemies  life 
The  black  infernal  furies  ifoen  at  lake. 

Spencer's  Fairie  Qneene,  hook  i.  e.  UL  S.  36. 

ASLANT,  on  slant.  See  Slant. 

There  Is  a willow  growes  aslant  a brook*, 

That  shews  his  bore  leaoe*  in  the  glasrie  strrme. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  fol.  276. 
When  in  the  ring  the  rustic  routs  he  threw, 

The  damsel's  pleasures  with  his  conquests  grew  j 
Or  when  aslant  the  cudgel  threats  hb  head, 

HU  danger  smite*  the  breast  of  every  maid. 

But  diief  of  Marian.  Gay's  Shepherd’s  Week. 

Through  hb  bright  disk  the  stormy  weapon  flew. 
Transpierc'd  hb  twisted  mail,  and  from  hb  side 
Drove  all  the  skin,  but  to  hb  nobler  porta 
Found  entrance  none,  by  Fallas  turn'd  aslant. 

Cowper's  Iliad , book  zL  p.  195 
ASLEEP,  on  sleep.  See  Slbbf. 
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>o  be  haddc  hy*  boot-  ydo,  he  M *a  rlrpe  ry*l  >crc. 

Hyin  bougie  b«  yuiage  ui  by*  »kp  toWe  hjrcn  by»  ehcancc. 

R.  Uloncettrr,  p.  14. 

Jkj  be  come  ver  io  J**  see,  and  b«  aslcpe  was. 

At  tyme  of  inyduy*t  of  Jw  oyjt,  hj  w uictte  agrcuous  ca*. 

Id.  p.  202. 

Till*  false  knight  rpoo  deluie 
llulh  Utrk'd  till  thei  were  atlcept. 

An  He  that  wall  time  kepe 
Hi*  deadly  vterkee  to  fulfill# 

(ton  er.  Cm.  Jm.  book  ii. 

— Danngcr  1 drede  me 

Tliat  thou  ne  wolt  bc*y  be 

To  kepe  that  tbou  knot  to  kepe 

IVhnn  tbou  thoutdosl  wake,  tbou  art  a tlrpe. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rare,  fol.  135,  C.  L 

— Ha  on  Ilia  side 

Leaning  half-rnis'd,  with  look*  of  cordial  lore 
linn*  over  her  enamour’d,  and  beheld 
Beau  tie,  which  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Shot  forth  peculiar  grace*. 

Milton’ t Par.  Lott,  book  r. 

For  uunyn  a*  that  borribiil  feyndly  wlcht 
Had  etc  his  til,  aad  Co  drink  wine  hitn  golf 
Sowpit  I"  tli-pt,  Ac.  Douglas,  p.  89. 

For,  gorg’d  with  fle*h,  a ad  drunk  with  human  wine. 

While  but  asleep  the  giant  lay  aupine  ; 

Snoaring  aloud,  and  belching  from  his  maw 
Ilia  indigested  foam.  And  rooraclc  raw: 

We  pray,  we  cast  the  lota,  and  dice  aumMind 
The  monstrous  body,  stretch'd  along  the  ground. 

Dry  don't  Virgil  Sts,  X 

Mirny  people  think  that  they  are  ia  pleasure , provided  they  arc 
neither  in  study  nor  in  business.  Nothing  like  it;  they  are  doing 
nothing,  and  ought  just  os  well  be  asleep. 

ChesierJUM * Letters,  cclxsiv. 

ASLOPE.  On  Slope,  or  Slip.  See  Slip. 

For  many  times  I bane  it  seen 
Tliat  many  luui*  bear  led  bees 
For  trust  that  they  hauc  act  in  hope 
Which  fell  hem  afterward  tu lope. 

Chaucer.  The  Romant  of  the  /tore,  to.  137.  C.  1. 

Naihcleas  he  would  y*  point  should  be  lease  A more  fauornbly 
handled,  not  euen  fully  plain  A directly,  but  that  y*  matter  should  be 
touched  a slope  craftily,  as  though  me  spared  in  y point  to  apr-kc 
al  the  troueth  for  fere  of  his  displeasure. 

Sir  That.  More’s  Workes,  fo.  58.  C.  1. 

The  nobles  of  Fraunce  ran  with  great  ire  rpon  thryr  eaeroyes, 
thynkynge  to  liatie  oppressed  them  nt  the  first*  bronle ; but  the 
Flcmynges,  with  tbeyr  arbalnsters  and  theyr  longc  roarer*  pykea 
set  a slope  liefora  theym,  woildvd  so  tbeyr  horses,  Utat  they  laye 
trewbelyngc  one  in  the  others  necks.  Pit  hi  an,  p.  410. 

———On  rare  the  curse  aslope 

Glanc'd  on  the  ground,  with  labour  1 roust  oaroe 
My  bread;  what  harm  ? Idlcneaa  had  been  worse; 

My  labour  will  sustains  me.  Milton,  P.  L.  book  X. 
Where  porter*'  hogahends  roll  from  cart*  aslope. 

Or  brewer*  down  steep  cellars  stretch  the  rupe. 

Where  counted  billets  arc  by  carmen  tost, 

Stny  thy  ra*h  step,  and  walk  without  the  post. 

Oay.  Trivia,  book  ii. 

ASMONA5ANS,  in  Jewish  History,  a name  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  dc&cetMlants  of  Mottatkias.  See  Mac- 
cafikes.  The  name  ia  variously  derived  : by  Jose- 
phus, from  Aarnowmu,  who  was  the  father  of  Mat- 
tathias.  By  Noldius  (Huf.  fdttmaa,)  from  Mount 
Asamon,  in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  near  the  city  Tzip- 
porin.  By  Roland  (rulastrina,)  from  a Hebrew  word 
Chnsmonini,  signifying  Princes. 

ASOPUS,  in  ancient  Geography,  & town  of  Laco- 
nics, situate  on  the  Sintt*  Laconictts.  It  has  a port 
in  a peninsula,  with  Bo®  to  the  cast,  and  the  mouth 


ASLEEP. 


of  the  Eurotas  to  the  west.  The  citadel  alone  is  now  ASOPUS. 
standing,  which  is  termed  by  sailors,  Cswtcl  Kautpano. 

Asopus  is  also  the  name  of  various  rivers  of  antiquity  : yjj  Js. 

one  in  Bccotia,  which,  rising  near  Platsen,  separated  > , . 

the  Thebans  and  PlaLeans  ; another  in  Asia  Minor, 
flowing  into  the  Ljrcus  near  Laodicco  ; another  of  Si- 
cyonia  rising  in  Arcadia,  and  discharging  itself  into 
the  gulph  of  Corinth.  ( 

ASP,  \ Aitpe,  Aspen,  Tremuius,  (Sumner,) 

A'arty.  ) Shaking,  trembling.  So  called,  because 
the  leaves  shake  or  tremble  with  the  least  breath  of 
air.  Wachter  and  Skinner  prefer  the  Greek  Awwmtpw, 
to  palpitate,  to  tremble,  to  quiver. 

Tbi*  Uypenuwaitre  cut  her  eyen  doun, 

And  quote  a*  doeth  the  leefe  of  atpe  grrene, 

Deed  writ  her  hew,  A like  u axbeu  to  *cemi 

Chanter.  The  Legend  of  (toad  Homan,  p.  210,  C.2. 


Thi*  Sompaour  In  hb  rtlrops  higli  he  stood 
Upon  this  frere  hi*  bertc  w»*  so  wood. 

That  like  an  aspen  leef  be  quoke  for  ire. 

Chancer.  The  Sompnoura  Prologue,  T.  L p.  292. 

For  if  they  myghtc  lie  salfred  to  begin  ones  in  the  eOgrrgacyon 
to  fid  in  disputing,  those  otpi  Icaue*  of  their*  would  ncurr  lenue 
waggyng.  Sir  That.  More’s  Workes,  &>.  769.  C.  i. 

Her  tongue  still  chaU  of  this  and  that. 

Than  a tptne  lanf  it  wag*  more  fast ; 

And  a*  site  talk*  site  know*  nut  what. 

There  iuue*  many  a truthless  blast. 

Humphrey  Lifford  in  ElUt , VoL  ii.  p.  209, 

He  tn  him  Taught  a dogger  shnrpc  and  keen*. 

And  gave  it  him  hs  Imud  : Ilia  hand  did  quake. 

And  tremble  like  a leafe  of  aspin  greene. 

Spencer’s  Fnirie  Querne,  hook  l.  e.  lx.  «.  51, 


So  Philomel,  peairh'd  on  an  aspin  sprig, 

Weeps  all  the  night  for  her  virginity, 

And  sings  her  sad  tale  to  the  merry  twig. 

That  dunce*  at  such  joyful  misery. 

Geo,  Fletcher’ t Poems, 

Where  near  the  village  rose  the  elm -crown'd  hill. 

And  while  leav’d  otpint  trembled  o’er  the  rill. 

Scott’s  Poems , p.  469. 

ASP,  or  AspKN-TuBit.  See  Popvlus. 

ASP,  T Greek  iawir.  Lat.  Aspis.  Of  uncertain 
A'arrcx.  / etymology.  See  Voesius. 

Their  throtc  is  an  open  sepulchre,  w*  their  lounges  they  hare 
disceiucd : the  poysoo  of  oepcs  is  mder  their  hn»pet. 

Bible,  1539,  Rcmoyut,  chap.  ill. 
For  like  the  stings  of  aspes,  that  kill  with  smart, 

Her  spiteful  word*  did  prick  and  wound  the  inner  part. 

Spencer’s  Fa  trie  Qi scene,  book  iv. 
Tliis  is  an  aspicoet  trade. 

And  these  figge- Icaue*  banc  slime  rpon  them,  such 
As  th‘  a syndic  Icaues  rpon  the  cane*  of  Njde. 

Shakespeare.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  fo.  368, 

The  deadly  killing  aspic  when  he  aretli 

This  world  of  creatures  sheaths  his  poison'd  teeth. 

Drayton.  A ’oak's  Flood. 

Why  did  I 'scape  tfar  envenom'd  aspics  rage. 

And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  dcarrt. 

To  see  this  day  i jdddison.  Cato. 

ASPALATIITJM,  from  « privativa,  and  arrow,  I 
draw  out ; because  its  thorns  arc  not  easily  extracted. 
In  Pharmacy,  calambac  wood.  It  Is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies.  Taste  resinous  and  bitter.  It  yields 
a resinous  extract  to  spirits  of  wine,  and  a coitff&l  oil 
when  distilled  with  water.  It  is  used  in  medicine  ns 
a vermifuge  ; and  in  smaller  doses  in  coses  of  cholera, 
ASPALATHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants; 
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AftPALA-  rlass  Dktdelpbux ; order  Decandria.  Generic  ehamc- 
Tnus,  ter.  Calyx  fivc-cleft,  the  superior  division  largest. 
AjgJjJCT  Legumcn  ovate,  awnle^s,  generally  containing  two 
seed*. 

This  genus  is  principally  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

ASP  ALL,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a curacy.  Po- 
pulation, in  1811,  94.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  j£51. 
12s.  8jd.  at  Is.  7^d.  in  the  pound,  it  is  6$  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Eye. 

ASPARAGUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants ; 
class  Hcrandrin ; order  Monofyma.  Generic  cha- 
racter. Corolla  six-partite,  erect,  three  inner  petals 
reflexed  at  the  apex.  Berry  of  three  cells,  two-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  following : — 

A.  officinalis,  (Common  Asparagus,  vulgarly  Spar- 
row-grass.) Stem  herbaceous,  cylindrical,  erect, 
leaves  setaceous,  stipula:  in  pairs. 

This  plant,  in  its  native  state,  is  met  with,  although 
rarely,  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  south  of  England. 
When  cultivated  it  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized  vegetables  of  the  kitchen-garden.  The 
root  is  perennial,  but  the  stalks  or  shoots  are  annnal. 
When  asparagus  is  raised  from  seed,  it  requires 
three  years  growth  before  it  produces  shoots  of  a 
proper  size  ; but,  after  it  has  arrived  at  that  age, 
it  uffords  an  annual  supply  for  many  years,  continuing 
to  rise  for  she  or  eight  weeks  during  the  rammer  : 
after  which  the  stalks  run  up  and  flower,  and  the 
seeds  are  perfected  in  the  autumn.  The  plantations 
of  asparagus  should  be  renewed  every  ten  or  twelve 
years,  as  the  shoots  by  that  time  begin  to  degenerate. 

Asparagus-Stone,  in  Mineralogy,  a yellowish- 
green  variety  of  phosphate  of  lime,  found  principally 
near  Cabo  dc  Onto,  in  Spain : its  name  is  derived  from 
its  colour.  See  Mineralogy.  Lime,  phosphate. 

ASPATRIA,  or  Aspatrick,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  -f  a vicarage,  valued,  in  the  King's  books, 
at  j£  10.  4s.  2d.  Patron,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle : 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Kcntigcon.  Population,  in 
1811,  919.  Parish  rates,  in  1803,  *£157.  15s.  at 
Is.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  8 miles  N.  from  Cocker- 
mouth. 

ASPE'CT,  e.  ^ Aspicio,  aspeetum,  from  ad  and 

A'spkct,  n.  / epeao,  from  ossnofisu,  to  look, 

Aans'cTAaLK,  >to  view.  Sir  William  Temple 

A'sprcted,  i chooses  to  render  the  Latin 

Aspc'ction.  jDesfncit,  Aspects.  The  verb  is  un- 
used. Any  thing  looked  at,  seen, "viewed;  the  appear- 
ance, face  or  countenance  ; the  point  of  view. 

O might*-  god,  that  all  liaat  wrought, 

And  all  might  hryng  again*  to  nought : 

Nome  knows  1,  but  all  of  thee. 

This  world*  bath  no  prowperitec, 
la  tliya  aspects  ben  all  alicbe. 

The  pour  in  an  and  eke  the  riche. 

Cmmt,  Con.  Am,  book  1. 

And  all  ao  Mbftill  Venus  wele  a rayed 
Sattr  in  her  aeuenth  boose  of  hewn  tho 
Disposed  wele,  anti  with  aspects  paged 
To  help  scly  TYoylqs  of  his  wo. 

Chaucer.  Troitus,  book  U.  lb.  161.  C.  2, 

Ne  J07  of  anght  that  under  heaven  doth  boro 
Can  comfort  me,  but  her  own  joyous  sight  j 
Whose  sweet  aspict  both  God  and  man  caa  more, 
la  her  unspotted  plessance  to  delight, 

Edmund  Spenser  fa  El  lit,  val.ii. 


Hie  image  of  a tricked  beynoo*  fault 
Live*  in  his  eye : that  close  aspect  of  his. 

Do  shew  the  mood  of  a much  troubled  breast. 

Shakespeare.  King  John,  fo.  15, 


That  this  destruction  (the  Ilasslfak  killing  at  a distance)  ahould 
be  the  effect  of  the  flr»t  beholder,  or  depend  upon  priurity  of 
arpection  is  a point  not  easily  to  be  granted. 

Brovin's  Fu/gor  Errors. 

Strictly  taken,  die  heart  U seated  In  the  middle  of  the  cheat ; 
but,  after  a curvlraa  ami  Inconsiderate  aspect*  Hen,  or  according 
to  the  mUeat  sense  of  pulsation,  we  shall  not  quarrel,  if  any 
affirm  It  fa  scaled  Coward  the  left.  I born's  Vulgar  Errors. 


Thou  fearest,  as  a than : I cannot  blame  thee : but  tlion  must 
overcome  tby  fear,  as  u Christian  j whit*  thou  shall  do.  If  from 
die  terrible  aspect  of  the  roeweogcr,  thou  shaft  cast  thine  eye* 
upoo  the  gracious  and  amiable  face  of  the  God  dial  sends  biui. 

lip.  Halt's  Balm  0 f Gilead. 

Ficinus,  rhap.19,  smith  they  arc  moat  prone  to  tlila  burning  lust, 
(love)  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope,  when  the  Moon 
and  Venus  be  mutually  • spec  led,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus  com- 
plexion. Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 

Ilis  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 
Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath’d  immortal  lore 
To  mortal  men.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  book  UL 

Less  bright  the  Moon, 

Rut  opposite  in  tend'd  west  waa  set 

Her  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  she  needed  none 

lu  that  aspect,  and  null  Uint  dfatance  keeps 

Till  night.  Milton.  Par.  Lost,  book  vii. 

The  throng  fa  in  the  midst : The  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  lull  admits  the  better  few. 

In  knots  they  stand,  or  In  a rank  they  walk. 

Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk. 

Dry  ten’s  Fables. 

Why  may  there  not  lie  in  the  DWne  mind  something  Hke  a 
projection  of  the  future  bistory  of  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the 
order  nod  aodow  sod  various  aapoeu  of  the  greater  bodies  of  the 
world  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Mature. 

Tbe  British  hare  a lively  animated  aspeet;  the  Plcta,  though 
never  so  beautiful,  hare  dead,  uninformed  countenances. 

Spectator , No.  41, 

When  there  happens  to  be  any  thing  ridiculous  ua  a vfaaga,  and 
the  owner  of  It  thinks  U an  aspeet  of  dignity,  he  must  be  of  very 
great  quality  to  be  exempt  from  ralDcry.  Spectator,  No.  17. 


Now  to  this  use  sod  purpose  of  informing  us  what  fa  abroad 
round  about  us  in  this  supectabla  world,  we  sball  find  this  struc- 
ture and  mechanism  of  tbe  evr,  and  every  part  thereof,  so  well 
fitted  and  adapted,  as  not  the  least  curiosity  run  be  added. 

Ray  on  the  Creation,  p.  296. 
Happy  is  tbdr  mistake,  those  people  whom 
The  northern  pole  aspects,  whom  fear  of  death 
(The  greatest  of  all  hitman  fears)  ne'er  mores. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple's  Weeks,  v.  UL  363. 
Wak'd  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  hft  bench  arose 
A comely  full-spread  porter,  awoln  with  sleep  j 
His  calm,  brood,  tiurnghtlem  aspect,  breath'd  repose; 

And  in  sweet  torpoor  he  was  plunged  deep, 

Nc  could  himself  from  censc-lem  Yawning  keep; 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  i, 

..  - ..  TVy  arriv'd 

Where  weft-nigh  all  the  vn**tfc*t  done  around 
Tydide.  Mood,  m aspect  lWlika, 

And  terrible  in  strength  as  forest  boars, 

Cowper.  Iliad  r,  p.  94, 

Aspect,  in  Astronomy,  is  the  situation  of  the 
stars  and  planets  in  respect  one  to  another.  Or,  in 
Astrology,  it  denotes  a certain  configuration  and  mu- 
tual relation  between  the  planets,  arising  from  their 
situations  in  the  zodiac ; by  which  it  is  supposed  that 
their  powers  are  mataally  either  increased  of  dimi- 
nished, as  they  happen  to  agree  or  disagree  in  their 
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ASPECT,  active  or  passive  qualities.  These  aspects  are  usually 
— five  in  number,  via. 

ASPERN.  The  scxtile  when  two  stars  or  planets  are  60 
v— degrees  from  each  other. 

The  quartile  □,  when  90  degrees  distant. 

The  trine  a,  when  120. 

Opposition  £ , when  180. 

Conjunction  cf , when  both  are  in  the  same  degree. 

Kepler  defines  Aspect  to  be  an  angle  formed  by  the 
rays  of  two  planets  meeting  on  the  earth,  capable  of 
exciting  some  natural  power  or  influence.  Wolfius, 
more  accurately,  calls  it  “ the  meeting  of  luminous 
rays,  emitted  from  two  planets  to  the  earth,  either 
posited  in  the  same  right  line,  or  including  an  angle, 
which  is  an  aliquot  part,  or  some  number  of  aliquot 
parts,  of  four  right  angles,  or  of  360  degrees." 

ASPEDEN,  in  the  county  of  Hertford  ; a rectory, 
valued,  in  the  King’s  books,  at  5s.  2|ii.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  367. 
Parish  rates,  in  1803,  ^*316. 18s.  7 -V  at  As.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  on  the  rack  rental.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  S.W.  from  Buntingford. 

ASPEN-TREE.  See  Popclus. 

ASPERGILLUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class 
Concki/era,  order  Dimyaria,  of  the  system  of  Lamarck. 
Generic  character.  A tubular  testaceous  sheath, 
gradually  decreasing  anteriorly ; apex  pervious;  en- 
larged at  the  other  extremity  into  a club,  which  has 
on  one  side  two  valves  incrusted  into  its  substance. 
The  terminal  disk  convex,  pierced  with  scattered  sub- 
tubular foramina,  and  having  a fissure  in  the  centre. 

Animal  unknown. 

A beautiful  species  of  this  genus,  A.  Javanum, 
(Serpula  penis  of  Linnfe),  has  long  been  known  to 
collectors  under  the  name  of  the  water-pot  shell.  It 
is  only  since  the  introduction  of  the  modern  and  more 
philosophical  principles  of  arrangement,  that  the  true 
nature  of  this  singular  production  was  ascertained, 
and  its  proper  situation  assigned.  Cuvier  supposes 
that  the  animal,  which  has  never  been  examined,  is 
analogous  to  the  Tercbella,  and  places  it  in  the  class 
Annulata,  and  order  Tubicoltt.  But  Lamarck  very 
properly  observes,  that  the  shell  properly  so  called  is 
bivalve  and  equivalve,  and  forms  a portion  of  the  cal- 
careous tube  which  envelopes  the  animal.  He  there- 
fore gives  it  its  situation  in  the  system,  near  the  Fit- 
tulana,  and  in  the  family  immediately  preceding  the 
PhoUtdes. 

ASPERN,  a market  town  of  Austria,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube,  on  a small  arm  of  which  river  the 
town  is  built.  It  is  chiefly  known  for  a bloody  con- 
flict between  Bonaparte  and  the  Archduke  Charles, 
on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  1809.  On  the  first  day 
the  Austrians  hod  the  advantage,  and  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  con- 
test. On  the  second  they  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  bridges  which  Bonaparte  had  constructed  between 
the  island  of  Loban  and  another  smaller  island,  which 
divided  the  course  of  the  Danube  in  this  point ; so 
that  the  French  were  separated  from  their  artillery 
and  ammunition,  their  heavy  cavalry,  and  a large 
corps  (far m/e  which  were  advancing  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Bonaparte  in  consequence  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  and  effected  his 
retreat  to  Loban.  It  was  the  first  reverse  he  had  sus- 
tained in  Germany.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
enormous.  Of  the  Austrians  nearly  21,000  were 


killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  French,  7,000  were  ASPERN. 
buried  on  the  field,  and  upwards  of  5,000  wounded  — 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Many  hundred  ASPRRU- 
corpses  daily  flowed  down  the  Danube,  and  nearly 
30,000  wounded  were  distributed  in  Vienna  and  its  v 
suburbs.  In  this  battle,  Lasncs,  a favourite  officer  of 
Bonaparte  was  killed.  Napoleon  in  the  bulletin  was 
described  to  be  much  affected  by  his  death. 

ASPE'RSE,  1 Atpergo,  from  ad,  and  Spargo , to 

A»»'bsion.  / scatter,  to  sprinkle. 

To  scatter  or  sprinkle  over ; to  cast  or  throw  npon j 
to  cast  blame  or  censure.  And  consequently  to  blame, 
to  censure,  to  calumniate. 

We  bad  »n  Inna;  mined,  we  bad  ao  long  erred  to  God  for  a 
Prince  ; tluU  except  be  had  io  the  moste  desired  birth  of  the  same, 
aspersed  the  death  of  your  moate  dere  mother : we  should  by  our 
immoderate  fcUcitee  bare  IrpUrd,  and  prouoked  bym  to  take  you 
bo  the  from  vs.  I' dal.  f’mto  the  Kynget  .Vaicstec. 

If  thou  dost  breake  brr  virgin-knot,  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  right,  be  tuinkatered, 

No  sweet  or  per  non*  shall  the  beauens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow. 

Shakespeare.  Tempest,  fol.  14. 

Not  doubting  but  under  tbe  fortitude  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
generous  spirits,  this  may  not  only  crave,  bat  find  a benevolent 
shelter  from  those  many  envious  and  injurious  detractions,  which 
the  ignorant  may  stspersively  cast  thereon. 

Sir  Fras.  Droit  Hr  rived. 

As  new  opinion*  broached  are  cause  of  much  discord,  ao  are 
also  wrongful  and  calumnious  aspersions  cast  upon  the  innocent. 

Bp.  Hair s Peact-maker. 

It  fell  out,  as  a unhappy  advantage  to  some  mens  malice  against 
me,  that  when  they  had  impudence  enough  to  lay  any  thing  to 
mv  charge,  this  bloody  opportunity  should  be  offered  them,  with 
Wick  I must  be  aspersed.  Eihan  BasiUie. 

Tor  he  who  tempts,  though  in  rain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul,  suppos'd 
Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 
Against  temptation.  Milton’s  Par.  Last , book  ix. 

Jap.  1 will  not  leave  thee  lyable  to  acorn, 

But  vindicate  thy  honour  from  that  wretch 
Who  Troii'd  by  base  aspersions  blot  thy  vertne. 

Dry  den’s  Amphitryon. 

Legions  of  Impure  spirits  were  believed  to  take  often  possession 
of  tbe  bodice  of  men,  from  whence  nothing  could  drive  them  but 
aspersions  of  holy  water. 

BolinghroAe's  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge. 

— — ■ - — He  set  his  voice 
At  highest  pitch,  and  thus  aspers’d  the  king. 

Caw  per s Iliad,  IkmjL  ii. 

He  sent  him  thence 

To  Lycia,  with  the  blackest  crimes  aspers’d 
In  tablets  elosely  seal'd,  which  be  should  show 
To  queen  Antrim's  father,  there,  and  die. 

Cow  per' s Iliad,  book  vi. 

ASPERUGO,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentondria,  order  Monogynta.  Generic  character. 

Calyx  five  cleft,  unequal  with  alternate  smaller  teeth. 

Corolla  (short),  innindibuliform,  its  orifice  closed 
with  convex  connivent  scales.  Seeds  or  nuts  covered 
with  the  conduplicate  and  compressed  calyx.  Hooker 
Flor.Scot.  61. 

The  A.  procumbent,  or  German  mad -wort,  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  waste  places,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

ASPERULA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character. 

Corolla  monopetalous,  infundihuliform.  Seeds  two, 
globose. 

The  A.  odor ata,  or  sweet-scented  Woodruff,  a com- 
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ASPHAL-  rnon  plant  in  this  country,  is  remarkable  for  its  dc- 
lightful  scent  when  dried. 

_ , ASPHALTITES  LACUS,  a lake  of  Jodaa,  so 
called  from  the  asphaltum  produced  by  it.  It  is  called 
also  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and  the  Salt  Sea.  (Deute- 
ronomy iii.  17.  Joshua  iii.  16.)  The  first  because 
the  Jordan,  after  irrigating  a spacious  plain,  the 
fttya  wtitou  of  Josephus,  loses  itself  in  this  lake.  The 
second  from  the  quality  of  its  waters.  Besides  these 
names,  it  has  more  commonly  that  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  an  opinion  held  by  St.  Jerome  and  others,  that 
no  fish  would  live  in  it.  (ilicron.  Comment,  ad  Ez. 
47.  Diodorus  Siculus  ii.  48.)  Sometimes  too  it  is 
called  the  Sea  of  Sodom,  and  the  Sea  of  the  Desert  ; 
because,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10,)  it  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  valley  of  Siddim,  in  which  the  city 
of  Sodom  stood  before  its  destruction. 

Almost  all  the  ancient  geographers  have  described 
this  lake.  Josephus,  Julius  Africonus,  and  Pausanios 
notice  it  after  personal  visits.  Josephus  makes  it  the 
southern  lwindary  of  Canaan,  (Ant.  ix.),  and  assigns 
its  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  be  300  stadia,  (xv.  9 ) 
lie  speaks  of  its  water  as  salt,  and  of  its  shores  as 
barren  ; that  heavy  bodies  would  float  upon  them,  and 
that  men  thrown  into  them, though  bound,  would  swim. 
He  believes  the  Pentapolis  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrn 
not  to  have  been  sunk  beneath  the  site  of  this  lake, 
but  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  fire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  it ; and  he  mentions  their  shadows 
(at'iai)  as  yet  visible  (de  hello  v.) 

Julius  Africonus  states,  that  all  living  bodies  swim, 
and  dead  bodies  sink  in  this  lake ; that  burning  torches 
in  like  manner  float,  and  when  extinct  full  to  the 
bottom.  Pausanios  confirms  the  first  of  these  asser- 
tions, and  remarks  that  the  Dead  Sea,  as  he  calls  it, 
is  affected  in  every  respect  differently  from  other 
waters,  (v.  7 ) 

The  scriptural  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
offending  cities,  in  no  way  leads  to  a belief  of  their 
submersion  in  water.  On  the  contrary,  every  word 
in  every  passage  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  allusive 
to  this  terrific  event,  speaks  of  fire  as  the  agent.  Yet 
Maundrell  mentions  persons  of  credibility,  who  told 
him  that  they  had  seen  columns,  and  ruius  of  build- 
ings under  the  surface  of  the  lake ; and  D'Hcrbelot 
cites  Daoura,  as  one  of  the  five  cities,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  visible.  ( Bibliothequc  Orientate,  ad 
verb.) 

The  lake  is  at  present  called  Almotanah,  and 
B&hret  Lout  by  the  Arabs,  and  Ula  Deguisi  by  the 
Turks.  Its  water  is  much  salter  than  that  of  the 
ocean,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1211,  according  to 
Maltc  Brun,  that  of  fresh  water  being  1000.  Its 
figure  approaches  to  a semicircle,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  to  the  west.  It  is  said  to  be  24  leagues  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  extreme  breadth.  Hitherto 
only  one  European,  has  succeeded  in  making  the  circuit 
of  it)  and  Nau,  who  in  his  travels  had  recorded 
this  expedition  of  Daniel,  Abbot  of  St  Saba,  states 
on  his  authority,  that  “ the  Dead  Sea,  at  its  extremity 
is  separated  as  it  were  into  two  parts,  and  that  there 
is  a way  by  which  you  may  walk  across  it,  being  only 
mid  leg  deep,  at  least  in  summer ; that  there  the 
land  rises,  and  bounds  another  small  lake  of  a circular 
or  rather  oval  figure,  surrounded  with  plains  and 
mountains  of  sand,  and  that  the  neighbouring  country 
is  peopled  by  innumerable  Arabs.  M.  Scctzen,  in 
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the  year  1805-6,  passed  round  the  southern  extremity  ASPHaL- 
of  this  lake  ; but  a short  account  only  of  his  route,  a 
quarto  of  forty-seven  pages  of  correspondence  with  , , 

M.  dc  Zach,  printed  by  the  Palestine  Association  in  v ^ 
1810,  has  yet  appeared.  M.  Burckhardt  was  unable 
to  reach  its  borders.  He  was  informed  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, that  no  visible  increase  of  its  waters  takes 
place  duriug  winter,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  torrents 
which  descend  from  the  eastern  mountains  are  lost  in 
the  sandy  plain  before  they  reach  the  lake.  Some 
Arabs  assured  him  that  there  were  spots  in  a ford 
about  three  hours  north  of  Szaffvc,  (the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  lake,)  in  which  the  water  is 
quite  hot,  and  the  bottom  of  red  earth.  This  ford 
may  be  crossed  in  three  hours  and  u half ; the  water 
here  is  generally  not  more  than  two  feet  deep,  and  it 
is  probable  there  are  hot  springs  in  the  bottom.  It  is 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  that  the  skin  peels 
off  the  legs  of  those  who  wade  across  it.  Besides  the 
river  Jordan,  the  lake  receives  six  lesser  streams ; 
and  as  it  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  there  is  no  appa- 
rent increase  of  its  waters,  it  was  long  conjectured 
that  a vent  was  found  through  subterraneous  channels. 

But  evaporation  only  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon. 

Most  of  the  marvellous  properties  of  this  lake  are 
now  exploded.  It  was  once  considered  an  aremus, 
but  birds  are  observed  to  fly  over  it  uninjured.  No 
living  creature  was  supposed  to  exist  in  its  waters  • 
but  the  cxuvice  of  fish  are  often  cast  upon  its  shores. 

The  apples  of  Sodom  which  grew  on  its  banks,  have 
been  described  both  by  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  (Hist. 
v.  8.)  Later  writers  have  also  mentioned  them  in 
similar  terras,  among  whom  we  may  cite  the  vera- 
cious Manndeville,  " and  there  besydan  growen  trees, 
that  baren  fulle  faire  apples,  and  faire  of  colour  to 
beholden ; but  whoso  breketh  them,  or  cuttethe  them 
in  two,  he  schulle  fyndc  within  them  coles  and 
cyndres.'’  Milton  has  made  fine  use  of  this  legend, 
after  the  transformation  of  Satan  and  his  bad  angels 
into  serpents,  when  they  are  tempted  to  eat  the  apples 
growing  on  trees  resembling  the  forbidden  tree  of 
knowledge. 

■ ■ ■ ■ — Greedily  they  plucked 

The  fruit**?  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  wltere  Sodom  flamed  ; 

This,  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 

Deceived  ; they,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 

Chewed  Utter  ashes.  Par.  Lost.  x.  560. 

Reland,  Neret,  and  Maundrell  reject  the  whole  ac- 
count as  a fable;  but  Haasclquist,  the  botanist, 
asserts  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  the  production  of 
the  Solanum  melon  gena  of  Linnaeus,  litis  is  found,  he 
says,  in  great  abundance  round  Jericho,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  duct  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  filled,  is  the  work  of  an  insect,  (Ten- 
th redo),  which  pulverizes  the  whole  of  the  inside, 
leaving  the  rind  entire  und  unchanged  in  colour.  M. 

Sect zen  does  not  agree  with  this  conjecture  ; he  saw 
at  Kerek  a species  of  cotton  which  he  was  told  was 
produced  from  a fruit  resembling  a pomegranate 
growing  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  this 
pulpless  fruit  which  he  is  induced  to  think  is  the 
malum  sodonteum.  Viscount  Chateaubriand  saw  a 
third  fruit  growing  on  a thorny  shrub,  which,  before 
it  is  ripe  b filled  with  a corrosive . and  saline  juice. 
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A8PHAL-  and  when  dried  yields  blackish  seeds  resembling 
TITKM  ashes,  and  tasting  like  bitter  pepper. 

LACUS.  The  asphalt  urn  or  bitumen  produced  by  this  lake, 
ASFHAL-  ®oata  uP°n  *ta  surface.  and  is  stated  to  rise  from  the 
TL'M.  bottom  of  the  water  in  huge  lumps,  which  explode  as 
Vj—  v soon  as  they  are  affected  by  the  external  air.  It 

’ abounds  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  re- 

sembles black  pitch,  from  which  it  is  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  itsftstid  and  sulphureous  smell. 

ASPHALTUM,  Bitumen  Judaic  tun,  or  Jews  Pilch. 
One  of  the  varieties  of  bitumen,  (sec  Mikkralocy.) 
It  is  a brittle,  blackish  substance,  having  a smooth 
coachoklal  fracture  ; it  melts  when  heated,  and  readily 
burns,  giving  out  a dense,  black  smoke.  The 
Egyptians  employed  it  in  embalming  their  dead,  and 
the  searcloths  of  mummies  made  with  this  substance, 
remain  perfectly  unaltered  to  this  day.  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  mention  this  substance ; the  former,  lib.xvi., 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  its  properties,  and, 
in  particular,  refers  its  evolution  from  the  earth  to 
the  action  of  subterraneous  tire  • he  quotes  Eratos- 
thenes for  its  use  as  an  ingredient  of  the  mortar  with 
which  the  walls  of  liabykra  were  built.  Pliny  makes 
mention  of  its  similar  application,  lib.  xxv.  ch.  15  ; he 
enumerates  the  places  where  it  is  produced,  and  uftcr 
describing  its  medicinal  virtues,  be  states  that  it 
is  farther  employed  for  painting  or  colouring  sta- 
tues. The  ancients  were  well  aware  of  its  near  re- 
lation to  Nafta,  and  recount  some  strange  stories 
dependent  upon  its  highly  combustible  nature.  At 
present  it  enters  into  varnishes,  being  soluble  in 
some  oils  and,  eminently  so  in  rectified  Petroleum  or 
Nafta. 

Asphaltum  is  found  in  Switzerland  and  at  Avlonia, 
in  Albania.  It  is  abundant  on  the  surface,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  Judaea,  where  these  lumps  are 
collected  by  the  Arabs  for  sale. 

The  most  abundant  deposits  of  this  substance  are 
in  the  islands  of  llarbadoes  and  Trinidad  ; in  the  for- 
mer it  is  found  as  an  highly  bituminous  earth,  but 
being  in  a state  of  great  impurity,  is  only  used  as  a 
coal  tor  fuel.  In  the  latter  island  is  a complete  lake 
of  this  substance.  On  one  side  of  the  island,  a cape 
or  ht  ad  land  projects  cojisiderably  into  the  sea,  and 
upon  this  cape,  at  an  elevation  of  80  or  lot)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  tar  lake,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  English,  is  situated.  Its  strong  and  disagree- 
able smoke  is  jierrcptiblc  at  a considerable  distance  out 
at  sea  ; and  on  a nearer  approach,  the  surface  appears 
smooth  as  a mirror.  The  circumference  of  the  lake 
is  a circuit  of  about  three  miles,  its  depth  is  unknown j 
but  in  hot  weather  the  surface  becomes  softened  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  so  ns  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  walking  upon  it.  At  other  times  it  is  covered  with 
innumerable  fissures,  which  are  continually  closing 
in  one  part,  and  re-opening  in  some  other,  so  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  the  whole  mass  is  floating. 
These  fissures  are  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  contain 
clear  water,  abounding  with  small  fish. 

The  bitumen  is  collected  by  breaking  lumps  from 
the  mass  with  hatchets,  and  is  principally  employed, 
when  mixed  up  with  grease,  for  a coating,  in  place  of 
tor,  on  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

home  portions  adjoining  to  the  land  are  scoriaceous, 
and  all  this  part  of  the  island  is  said  to  possess  strong 
indications  of  the  agency  of  fire.  See  Strubonis  Gtog. 
Tliny  Hitt.  Nat. — PhiL  Trant.  1789.  — Nicholson's 


Jmm.  vol.  ii.  p.  201 . — Hughes's  Natural  History  of  ASPffO- 
Barhadoet.  Lin  mean  Transact,  vol.  viii.  DELL'S. 

ASPHODELUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  ASppy. 
class  Ilexandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character.  ^lA.  * 
Corolla  six -partite.  Nectary  of  six  valves  covering 
the  germen. 

A beautiful  genus  of  the  lily  tribe,  well  known  to 
cultivators. 

ASPHYXIA,  from  a prirestiea,  and  a pulse,  in 

Medicine,  the  state,  during  life,  in  which  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  cannot  be  perceived. 

Medical  writers  usually  divide  this  susjiended  anima- 
tion into  Lipothymia,  Apoplexia,  Syncope,  Submcrrio, 

Suspend  a,  and  Congelatio.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  treatment  in  all  cases  of  apparent  death,  from 
these  causes,  recommended  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society. 

Prevention  of  Death,  Cautions. — 1.  Never  to  be  held 
up  by  the  feet. 

2.  Not  to  be  rolled  on  casks,  or  otheT  rough 
usage. 

3.  Avoid  frictions  with  salt,  or  spirits,  in  all  eases 
of  apparent  death. 

Restoration  of  Life. — What  thou  doeti,  do  quickly.— 

The  Drowned. — 1.  Convey  carefully  the  body,  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  raised,  to  the  nearest  conve  - 
nient  house. 

2.  Strip  and  dry  the  body j dean  the  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

3.  Place  young  children  between  two  persons  in  a 
warm  bed. 

4.  An  adult. — Lay  the  body  on  a blanket  or  bed,  in 
a warm  chamber,  in  winter  : to  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  summer. 

5.  To  be  gently  rubbed  with  flannel  $ a heated 
warming-pan,  covered,  lightly  moved  over  the  back 
and  spine. 

6.  If  no  signs  of  life  appear,  the  warm  both  ; warm 
bricks,  &c.  applied  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
soles  of  the  feet. 

7.  To  restore  breathing,  introduce  the  pipe  of  a pair 
of  bellows  (when  no  apparatus),  into  one  nostril ; the 
other  nostril  and  the  mouth  closed  j inflate  the  lungs, 
till  the  breast  be  a little  raised  j the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils must  then  be  let  free  : — repeat  the  process  till 
life  appears. 

8.  Where  a bellows,  or  any  proper  apparatus  can- 
not be  had ; immediately  attempt  to  excite  the  natu- 
ral inspiration  and  expiration,  by  pressure  on  the 
breast,  ribs,  and  muscles  of  the  body,  merely  by  the 
hands,  so  as  to  press  out  as  large  a portion  of  air  as 
possible,  and  then  removing  and  applying  the  pressure 
alternately,  in  order  to  imitate  the  natural  breathing, 
and  promote  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air.  In 
proportion  to  the  quantity  pressed  out  from  the  air- 
cella  of  the  lungs.  This  process  has  proved  highly 
successful  j and  as  any  person  may  apply  it,  as  well 
as  a medical  professor,  it  should  not  be  delayed  a 
moment. 

9.  Electricity  early  employed  by  a Medical  As- 
sistant. 

Intense  Cold. — Rnb  the  body  with  snow,  ice,  or 
cold  water. — Restore  warmth,  &c.  by  slow  degrees, 
and,  after  some  time,  if  necessary,  the  plans  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  resuscitation  of  drowned  persons. 

Suspension  by  the  Cord. — 1.  A few  ounces  of  blood 
may  be  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  cupping- 
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ASPJTY-  glasses  4iiny  be  applied  to  the  head  and  neck  j leeches 
XIA.  also  to  the  temples. 

2.  The  other  methods  of  treatment,  the  same  as 
recommended  for  the  apparently  drowned. 

Suffocation  by  Nos'urtu  l 'apours,  or  Lightning . — Cold 
water  to  be  repeatedly  thrown  upon  the  face,  &c. 
drying  the  body  at  intervale.— -If  the  body  feels  cold, 
employ  gradual  warmth,  and  the  plans  for  the 
drowned.  . 

fororicarioa. — The  body  is  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  &c, 
with  the  head  a little  raised  : the  neckcloth,  &c.  re- 
moved, obtain  immediately  Medical  Assistance,  as  the 
modes  of  treatment  must  bo  varied  according  to  the 
state  of  the  patient. 

General  Observation*. — 1 . On  signs  of  returning  life, 
a tea-spoonful  of  warm  water  may  be  given  ; and,  if 
the  power  of  swallowing  be  returned,  warm  wine  or 
diluted  brandy  ; to  be  put  into  a warm  bed,  and  if  dis- 
used to  sleep,  will  generally  awake  restored  to  health. 

2.  The  plans  above  recommended  are  to  be  used  for 
three  or  tour  hours.  It  is  an  absurd  and  vulgar 
opinion  to  suppose  persons  are  irrecoverable  because 
life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance. 

3.  Electricity  and  bleeding  never  to  be  employed, 
unless  by  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Assistants. 

The  following  most  extraordinary  case  of  Asphyxia 
is  related  by  Ur.  Cheync,  in  his  English  Malady, 
p.  3i>7. 

" Case  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  TiHcnsheml. — Col.  Towna- 
hend,  a gentleman  of  excellent  natural  parts,  and  of 
great  honour  and  integrity,  had  for  many  years  been 
afflicted  with  a nephritick  complaint,  attended  with 
constant  vomitings,  which  had  made  his  life  painful 
and  miserable.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  illness, 
be  had  observed  the  strictest  regimen,  living  on  the  ■ 
softest  vegetables,  and  lightest  annual  foods,  drink- 
ing asses  milk  daily,  even  in  the  camp  j and  for  com- 
mon drink  Bristol  water,  which  the  summer  before 
his  death  he  had  drank  on  the  spot.  But  his  illness 
increasing,  and  his  strength  decaying,  he  come  from 
Bristol  to  Bath  m a litter,  in  autumn,  and  lay  at  the 
Bell-Um.  Dr.  Baynard,  (who  is  since  dead,)  and  1, 
were  called  to  him,  and  attended  him  twice  a day  for 
about  the  space  of  a week,  but  his  vomitings  con- 
tinuing still  incessant  and  obstinate  against  all  reme- 
dies, we  despaired  of  his  recovery.  While  he  was  In 
this  condition,  he  sent  for  us  early  one  morning  : we 
waited  on  him  with  Mr.  Skrine,  his  apothecary,  (since 
dead  also) ; we  found  his  senses  clear  and  his  mind 
calm,  his  nurse  and  several  servants  were  about  him. 
He  had  made  his  will  and  settled  bis  affairs.  He  told 
us  he  had  sent  for  us  to  give  him  some  account  of  an 
odd  sensation  he  had  for  some  time  observed  and  felt 
in  himself ; which  was,  that  composing  himself,  he 
could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet,  by  an 
effort  or  some  how,  he  could  come  to  life  again  ; which 
it  seems  he  had  sometimes  tried  before  he  had  sent 
for  us. 

,f  We  heard  this  with  surprise,  but  as  it  was  not 
to  be  accounted  for  from  now  common  principles, 
wc  could  hardly  believe  the  foci  as  he  related  it, 
much  less  give  any  account  of  it,  unless  be  should 
please  to  make  the  experiment  before  us,  which  we 
were  unwilling  lie  should  do,  lest  in  his  weak  con- 
dition, he  might  carry  it  too  far.  11c  continued  to 
l ilk  very  distinctly  aad  .sensibly  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  about  this  (to  Mm)  surprising  sensation,  and 


insisted  so  much  on  our  seeing  the  trial  made,  that  wc  A8PBY- 
werc  ut  last  forced  to  comply.  We  all  three  felt  his  XlA. 
pulse  first ; it  was  distinct,  though  small  and  thready ; . ~ 

and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating,  lie  composer! 
himself  on  his  buck,  and  lay  in  a still  position  some  ‘_M* . 

time  ; while  1 held  his  right  hand.  Dr.  Baynard  laid 
his  band  on  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a clear 
looking-glass  to  his  mouth.  I found  his  pulse  sink 
gradually,  till  at  Inst  I could  not  feel  any,  by  the 
most  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr.  Baynard  could  not 
feel  the  least  motion  in  his  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  the 
least  soil  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  bis 
month  ; then  each  of  us  by  turns  examined  liis  arm, 
heart,  and  breast,  but  could  not,  by  the  nicest  scru- 
tiny discover  the  least  symptom  of  life  in  him.  We 
reasoned  a Long  time  about  this  odd  appearance  as 
well  08  we  could,  and  all  of  us  judging  it  inexplicable 
and  unaccountable,  and  finding  he  still  continued  in 
that  condition,  wc  began  to  conclude  that  he  had  in- 
deed carried  the  experiment  too  far,  and  at  last  were 
satisfied  he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready  to 
leave  him.  This  continued  about  half  an  hour,  by 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  autumn.  As  we  were 
going  away  we  observed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
and,  upon  examination,  found  his  pulse  and  the  mo- 
tion of  his  heart  gradually  returning  -t  he  began  to 
breathe  gently,  and  speak  softly  ; we  were  all  asto- 
nished to  the  Inst  degree,  at  this  unexpected  change, 
and  after  some  further  conversation  with  him,  and 
among  ourselves,  went  away  fully  satisfied  as  to  all 
the  particulars  of  this  fact,  but  confounded  and 
puzzled,  and  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme 
that  might  account  for  it.  He  afterwards  called  for 
his  attorney,  added  a codicil  to  his  will,  settled  lega- 
cies on  his  servants,  received  the  sacrament,  and 
calmly  and  composedly  expired  ubout  six  o’clock  that 
evening.  Next  day  he  was  opened  (as  he  had  or- 
dered,) his  body  was  the  soundest  and  best  made  I 
hod  ever  seen  j his  lungs  were  fair,  large,  and  eonnd, 
his  heart  big  and  &trong,  and  lus  intestines  sweet  anil 
clean;  his  stomach  was  of  a due  proportion,  the 
coats  sound  and  thick,  and  the  villous  membrane 
quite  entire ; but  when  wc  come  to  examine  the 
kidneys,  though  the  left  was  perfectly  sound  and’of  a 
just  size,  the  right  was  about  four  times  as  big,  dis- 
tended like  a blown  bladder,  and  yielding  os  if  full  of 
pop;  he  having  often  passed  a wlieyish  liquor,  after 
his  urine,  during  his  illness.  Upon  opening  this  kid- 
ney, we  found  ii  quite  full  of  a while  chalky  matter, 
like  plaster  of  Paris,  and  all  the  fleshy  substance  dis- 
solved and  worn  away,  by  what  I called  a nephritick 
cancer.  This  had  been  the  source  of  ull  his  misery  ; 
and  the  symptomatic  vomitings  from  the  irritation 
on  the  consentient  nerves,  had  quite  starved  and  worn 
him  down.  1 have  narrated  the  facts  as  I saw  and  ob- 
served them,  deliberately  and  distinctly,  and  shall 
leave  the  philosophic  reader  to  make  what  inferences 
he  thinks  fit.  The  truth  of  the  material  circumstance* 

I will  warrant.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.Cheyne  did  not  inquire, 
or  neglected  to  record,  the  patient's  own  sensations 
(if  he  had  any),  during  this  singular  state  of  suspended 
animation, 

ASPIDIUM,  in  Botany , a genus  of  plants ; class 
Cryptogamia,  order  Filiees,  or  Perns.  Generic  cha- 
racter : Sori,  roundish,  scattered  Indusium,  umbili- 
ente,  or  opening  on  one  side. 
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The  root  of  the  A.  fltir  Mas,  or  Mule-fern,  a com- 
mon plant  in  this  country,  has  been  recommended  for 
the  cure  of  worm:). 

/ AS  PI  I,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  India, 
conquered  by  Alexander  in  a battle  on  the  river 
Kuaxpla.  Neither  this  people  nor  this  river  arc  men- 
tioned by  tiny  other  author  except  Arrian.  Major 
Rcnnell  conjectures  that  the  Aspii  inhabited  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Cabal.  Iiennell't  Memoir , 172,  D'An- 
viUe,  ii.  99. 

ASPI'UE,  *]  Aspiro,  from  ad,  and  Spiro, 
Aspi'rant,  which  Tooke  considers  to  be  the 

Asfi'eatb,  i>.  A.  S.  Spirian , (Teut.  Spettren. 

A'spiratk,  adj.  Belg.  Spitren).  ” To  search  out 

A'spiratr,  «.  >by  the  track,  or  trace,  to  inquire 
Aspira'tiox,  and  make  diligent  search, 

Aspi'rrmrnt,  (Somner).  In  Scotch,  to  spere, 

Arpi'rkr,  speir,  spyre.  Spirian  after — is — 

Aspi'rinc.  J to  aspire  after. 

To  search  after  or  pursue  eagerly,  ambitiously  ; to 
pant  through  eagerness  of  search,  or  pursuit ; (and 
thus  applied  to  the  breath.) 

To  jamt  after,  to  desire  eagerly,  to  be  ambitious, 
to  reach  or  attain. 

To  aspirate  is  to  breathe  strongly. 


But  clowde*  of  to  is  rntrird, 

. Du  doske  aspiring  mintlei, 

Which  tome  to  nine  of  late  repeat, 

By  eourte  of  changed  winde*. 

A Sonnet  by  (J.  Elisabeth  in  Percy,  r.  u. 

Now  have  I team'd  with  murh  ado,  at  laat, 

By  tnie  disdain  to  kill  desire ; 

Thi#  was  the  mark  at  which  1 shot  so  fast ; 

Unto  this  bright  I did  a Spire. 

Sir  H 'niter  Raleigh  in  Ellis,  T.  ii. 

There,  lavish  nature,  in  her  best  Attire, 

Pours  forth  sweet  odour*  and  alluring  sights  ; 

And  art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T*  excel  the  natural  with  mode  delights. 

Edmund  Spenser,  to. 

That  shiil  come  to  paw,  if  we  shal,  ns  it  wrr  artiing  mortaUtie 
apart,  desyrouslv  nspyrr  vntn  that  eouolreyv  of  heanen  with  all  our 
whole  h cartes,  the  cnheriteunce  wheruf  abideth  them  that  obey 
the  gospel.  tidal.  1 Pet  re,  cap.  3. 

And  that  it  so  may  to  God's  honour  anil  the  profite  of  some  good 
folke,  1 liartcly  beieche  our  lorde,  without  the  adspirnrih  and 
hclpc  of  whose  rsprciall  grarc  no  labour*  of  man  can  profite,  and 
to  whom  iberfore  be  nil  thanke  referred,  which  liuctb  and 
rvignctb  in  cteruall  glory. 

Sir  That.  More's  tt'orkes,  fol.  357.  C.  2. 


By  eliaunee  finding  In  Suy«Ua  that  Pritannia  in  Greke,  with  a 
cirruinflexed  aspiracion,  doth  signifie  mrtalles,  also  reuenuca  Ixe- 
longlng  to  the  common  treasure,  1 than  conccyucd  this  opinion. 

Grafton,  r,  i. 

Ayer  is  tlie  think  of  clemcntes. 

Of  whose  kinde  his  aspieemrntet 
Takrth  cuery  liuissbe  creature 
The  whidie  shall  rpcm  erth  endure. 

Gower.  Com  A.  book  vii. 


■ — All  hia  liost 

Of  rebel  angrl*.  l»y  whom-  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers. 

He  trusted  to  have  oqnal’d  the  Most  High, 

If  be  oppos'd.  Milton  s Par.  f-osl,  book  i. 

0 how  should  we  long  for  that  triumpliant  day  ! and  with  most 
ardent  aspirings  pray  { “ thy  kingdom  come  in  ita  full  power  and 
glory  ?"  Pate's  Works,  v.  4. 

Th'  uspirrr  ooc*  attnin'd  unto  the  top, 

Cuts  off  those  means  by  which  himself  got  up. 

DanUFs  Poems,  book  U. 


And  expressed  In  his  whole  life  so  perfect  and  exemplary  a 
virtue,  ar.d  yet  so  much  sweetness  and  gvntleneai  towards  tluue 
aspirrrs  to  it,  that  were  the  most  short  of  it,  that  the  Jews  them- 
selres  could  say  of  him,  that  he  had  done  all  things  welt. 

Boyle.  Seraphic  hose. 

Forth  went  they,  through  hlarkc  blond  and  annex  and  presently 
atpir d 

The  guardlesse  Thracian  regiment,  fast  bound  with  alee  pc,  and 
tir’d.  Chapman.  Homer,  II.  X. 

Such  wal’ry  orbicks  young  boys  do  blow, 

Out  from  their  soapy  shells,  and  much  admire 
The  swimming  world,  which  tenderly  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  waved  higher  : 

But  if  tlwy  chance  hut  roughly  once  aspire , 

The  painted  bubble  instantly  doth  fall. 

Geo.  Fletcher’s  Poems,  p.  71. 

Those  (consonants)  are  stiled  aspirated,  which  seem  to  be 
mixed  with  (H),  and  are  usually  so  written  9,  tp,  x-  But  in  pro- 

C‘  ety  of  speech,  if  aspiration  be  defined  to  he  an  impetus  of 
atlting,  then  these  consonants  cannot  so  fully  be  said  to  l>o 
aspirated,  but  rather  isu-rassated  by  compression  of  the  breath  in 
framing  of  them.  If  Vhins.  Krai  Character. 

But  If  my  beary  blood  restrain  the  flight 
Of  my  free  soul,  aspiring  to  the  height 
Of  nature,  aod  unclouded  fields  of  llgtit : 

My  next  dc-sire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 

To  lead  a soft,  secure,  inglorious  life. 

Dry  den's  Virgil.  Georg.  2. 
F.'rf  yet  th*  aspiring  off-spring  of  the  grain 
O'retops  die  ridges  of  the  furrow'd  plain. 

l>ry  den's  Ftrg.  Georg.  !. 

In  this  eipiring  flight  she  rais'd  herself  so  high,  that  though  I 
will  not  mv,  she  left  the  earth  lieneath  her  very  sight,  yet  I may 
say,  that  she  soared  quite  out  of  ours. 

Hoyle’s  Occasional  Reflections. 

Tlie  adrmt'mn*  haron  the  bright  locks  admir’d ; 

He  saw,  he  wish’d,  and  to  the  prise  aspir’d. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Loch. 

I require  then  of  our  voting  aspirant  to  the  name  and  honour* 
of  an  F.  tig  link  senator,  tiiat  his  mind  b«  early  and  thoroughly 
seasoned  with  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion. 

Hard. 

With  tbW  he  mingled  the  Attic  contractions,  the  broader  Doric, 
and  tlie  feebler  /Folic,  which  often  rejects  ita  aspirate,  or  takes  off 
ita  accent ; aod  completed  this  variety  lay  altering  some  ktters 
with  the.  licence  of  poetry.  Pope.  Preface  to  Homer, 

She  lives  for  no  otbrr  purpose  but  to  preserve  the  neatness  of  a 
home  and  gardens,  ami  feels  neither  inclination  to  pleasure,  nor 
aspiration  after  virtue,  while  she  is  eogruased  by  the  great  em- 
ployment of  kerping  gravel  from  grass,  and  wainscot  from  dust. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler. 

Ti»e  proudest  boast  of  the  most  aspiring  philosopher  is  no 
more,  than  that  be  provides  his  little  play-fellows  die  greatest 
pastime  with  the  greatest  innocence. 

Goldsmith  on  Polite  Learning. 

Who  can  endure  the  grimace  of  diose  minute  genii,  who,  be- 
cause the  truly  inspired,  in  the  ravings  of  the  fit,  arc  touched  with 
tlie  flame  and  fury  of  enthusiasm,  must,  therefore,  with  a tame, 
frigid  fancy,  be  laving  claim  to  the  same  fervent  and  ftery  rap- 
tures. The  fate  of  these  aspirants  to  divinity  b thnt  Movoi^r 
iavroit,  a.  r.  A., (emu  tiki  videantur  inatineti  esse,  non  baeehantur, 
red  inept  iuut.j  Hard.  Motes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

ASPIRATE,  in  Grammar,  from  aspiro,  to  breathe. 
It  is  a character  or  accent  importing  that  the  letters 
over  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  be  strongly  pro- 
nounced. This  accent  in  the  Greek  is  called  spiritus 
atper,  and  supplies  the  place  of  the  letter  h before  the 
vow  el  over  which  it  is  placed,  us  in  o\t,  the  sea,  pro- 
nounced Aals. 

ASPLENU7M,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants;  class 
Crypt ogamia,  order  FUices,  or  Ferns.  Generic  cha- 
racter: Son  linear,  transverse,  scattered.  Indusia 
arising  from  the  lateral  veins,  and  opening  towards 
the  central  nerve  or  rib. 
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ASPLEY  Several  species  of  this  genus,  arc  common  in  this 
GUISE,  country. 

” ASPLEY  GUISE,  in  the  county  of  Bedford;  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  ^15.  Ifo.  lOjd.j 
J"r  Patron,  duke  of  Bedford.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Botolph.  Poors  rates  in  1803,  at  2j.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
sPiA7.  14s.  4kd.  Population  in  1811,  8^7.  The 
village  is  2 miles  N.  W.  from  Woburn,  43  from  Lon- 
don ; and  the  rectory  in  1796,  was  consolidated  with 
that  of  Husbom  Crawley. 

ASPORTATION,  Asporto,  from  ad,  and  porto , 
(0o/»tot,  a burden,  from  tfx'pn',  1 bear),  to  carry. 

There  must  not  only  be  a taking  but  a retrying  away,  eepit  tt 
asportarit  was  the  old  law-latui.  A ban*  removal  from  the  place 
in  which  he  found  the  goods,  though  the  thief  does  not  quite  make 
off  with  them,  U a sufficient  «i sportation,  or  carrying  away. 

lilackilonr,  r,  ir. 


A'SPRE,  Lat.  Asper,  unfit  for  cultivation, 

A'spBKLY,  M vapa  to  prj  enrttpeoBat.  Scaliger 
A'shienks*,  fandYossius.  Or  more  immediately 
A'ri‘khate,  f from  A avopoe,  without  seed,  unpro- 

AsrEa'iTY,  Vductive  of  seed.  And  therefore  ap- 
A'iPEKOire.  ) plied  to  that  which  is  harsh,  tough, 
roSg«d,  craggy ; to  that  which  is  sharp,  biting,  bitter. 


For  both  to  that  one  man,  and  eke  to  that  other,  the  Ilk  diffi- 
cultie  is  the  matter,  to  that  one  tmui  of  cnereasc  of  his  glorious 
renoume,  and  to  that  other  man,  to  conserve  his  sapience,  dial 
Is  to  say,  to  the  tuperneste  of  his  estate,  for  therefore  is  it  called 
vertoe,  for  that  it  sustelncth  and  enforceih  by  his  strength's,  so 
that  it  is  not  ouercomen  by  aduersitics. 

Chaucer.  Bur  nut,  book  lv.  fol.231.  C.  2. 


For  If  Cmeide  had  erst  complained  sore 
The  gun  she  plain  a thousand  times  more 
And  iu  her  orpre  plaint,  thus  site  seidc. 

Chaucer.  Troilut  and  Creoeide,  book  ir.  Sot.  180.  c.’  3. 


The  Cartbarenuins  pereyuyng  dirrrs  young  Romayncs,  thmro 
themselfes  into  the  aea,  and  airymmyng  rnto  the  ahippea,  enfore- 
ed  thryr  enemies  to  stryke  on  lande,  and  there  assaulted  them 
bo  asprtly,  that  the  capitainc  of  the  Kotnayncs,  called  Lucntiua, 
nought  easily  take  them.  Jilyot,  p.  62, 


We  should  not  muehe  nede  with  wordes  and  reasoning,  to  ex- 
tenuate and  minysh  the  vygour  and  atperite  of  the  psyncs,  hot 
Uie  greatter  ami  the  more  hitter  that  the  passion  wer,  the  more 
ready  was  of  otde  tyme  the  fernor  of  faith  to  suffer  it. 

Sir  Thomas  More  t ff’orhs,  fill.  1218.  c.  1. 

Nor  b every  kind  of  roughness,  though  sensible  enough,  in- 
consistent with  whiteness ; tlierc  being  cases  wherein  the  physical 
superficies  of  a body  is  mule  by  the  «*nw  nperation  both  rough  and 
while  ; ns  when  the  level  surface  of  clear  water  being  by  agitation 
asperated  with  a multitude  of  unequal  bubbles,  does  thereby  ac- 
quire a whiteness  ; and  as  a smooth  piece  of  glass,  by  being 
scratched  with  a diamond,  docs  in  the  asperated  port  of  its  surface 
disclose  the  same  colour.  Boyle  oh  Colours. 

For  1 might  urge,  that  lie  seemes  uot  consonant  to  himself 
•bout  the  ml,  which,  as  you  lure  seen  in  one  place,  he  represents 
as  somewhat  more  atprrout  than  the  blue ; and  in  another,  very 
smooth.  Id. 


I can  scarre  believe,  that  our  Mind  nun  coaid  tell  all  the  colours 
be  did,  merely  by  the  ribbons  luring  more  nr  leas  of  asperity ; 
•o  that  I cannot  but  think,  notwithstanding  this  history,  that  the 
blind  man  distinguished  colours  not  only  by  the  degrees  of  asperity 
in  the  bodies  offered  to  b»m,  but  by  forms  of  it,  though  tins 
(latter)  would  perhaps  hare  been  very  difficult  for  him  to  make  an 
intelligible  mention  of.  Id. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  b accommodated  for  all  men ; 
espcdally  conducting  them  in  the  hardest  and  roughest  parts  of 
Use  way  leading  to  bliss,  the  acclivities  and  asperities  of  duty. 

Barreto's  Sermons . 


I hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  A8PRE. 
where  no  benefit  bus  lieen  received,  or  to  lie  unwilling  that  the  — 
publick  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a patron,  which  ASS. 
Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself.  - _j—  -L 

Johnson.  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 

In  all  cases  where  religious  errors  are  to  be  confuted,  temperate 
disc  us*  ion,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  is  the  mode  we 
ought  invariably  to  pursue ; without  giving  way  to  any  personal 
invective,  any  asperity,  cither  of  language  or  of  conduct,  towards 
those  who  bare  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  us  in  opinion. 

Bor  tent’s  Tractu 

Dread  son  of  Saturn  ! why  these  words  to  me  ? 

Far  lew  asperity  might  serve  to  chide 
Mr  first  enquiry*,  for  1 ever  left. 

Till  now,  thy  secret  counsel  to  its  course. 

Cowper’s  Iliad,  book  i. 

ASPREDO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  belonging  to  the 
family  Silur  Hides.  order,  Malacopiery^ii  Abdamiualcs, 
class  Pisces.  Generic  character — head  flat,  the*  eyes 
placed  above,  body  large,  tail  long ; the  gill  Hap  im- 
moveable, in  place  of  the  gills  n simple  slit  in  the  skin, 
on  the  external  margin  of  the  head : pectoral  fin 
strongly  denticulated ; a single  weak  dorsal  fin;  the 
oval  very  long  and  extending  to  the  toil. 

This  genus  is  very  remarkable  as  being  the  ouly 
one  of  the  osseous  fishes  known,  which  has  the  gill 
flap  incapable  of  motion,  the  pieces  of  which  it  is 
composed  being  soldered  together  to  it,  they  arc 
bearded  with  six  or  eight  small  tentacula,  and  arc 
natives  of  India,  there  are  hut  very  few  species.  * 

ASPREMOXT,  a small  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  south  of  Liege,  from  which 
an  ancient  noble  family  takes  its  title. 

ASPY,  v.  T Used  as  we  now  used  e3py.  See 

Aspy,  n.  J Espy. 


Wan  fc  granite*  wrrr  atte  r alawc,  tat  )vr  bi  leued  no  mo, 
Jlrut  wende  for ]>  into  Kngolood,  and  atpiedc  rp  and  doun 
For  to  seche  an  esc  place,  to  make  an  hewed  toua 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 

In  due  season,  as  she  alway  aspird 
Furry  tiling  to  execute  rnnurnkmtJy 
The  one  loner  first  frendly  *bc  eicd 
The  second  slie  otlVed  the  cuppe  curteslr. 

Chancer.  The  Rem.  of  Lane,  fob  323.  C.  2. 

TSte  that  haddr  he  with  me  while  lie  was  hcthenc  was  compcllid 
to  be  circtmeidid,  but  for  false  brithren  that  weren  brought  yn 
whkhe  b&ddcn  cutrid  to  aspie  oune  fredom  which  we  ban  m crist 
iesus  to  bryrare  us  into  scruagc.  Wielif.  Galathus,  c.  2. 

For  Jon  *eide  to  Eroudc  it  1b  not  leveful  to  thee  to  bare  the  wyf 
of  thi  brotbir,  and  Krodias  leide  aspies  to  him  and  wolde  ak  him 
and  mygfatr  not.  Id.  Mark,  ch.  ri. 


ASS, 

A'sinzxe, 

A'ssuke. 


1 Lat .Asinus,  of  uncertain  etymology, 

j V.  Vossius. 


)*e  cum  on  of  Jc  nstc  bouht  yam  hors  flesrh. 

Or  mules  or  assis  roste,  or  haf  hicn  mete  lease. 

R.  Bmnne,  p.  175. 

And  said  awake  full  wondrrliehc  and  sharpe 
What  sloutnbrest  thou,  as  in  a litargic. 

Or  art  thou  like  an  asie  to  the  liarpr 
That  berrth  noun,  whan  men  y*  strings  ply  * 

But  in  bis  mi  tide,  of  that  no  melodic 
May  sinkc  him  to  glndcn,  for  that  be 
So  dull  is,  in  his  bcstialltie. 

Chaucer.  Troilut,  book  I.  fol.  156.  c.  1. 

If  tbon  wert  tlie  fox,  the  lion  would  suspect  thee,  when  penuT- 
rrnture  thou  wert  accus'd  by  tbc  assr : if  thou  wert  the  aste,  thy 
dulncssr  would  torment  thee ; and  still  thou  Uvdst  but  na  a break- 
fast to  the  wolfe.  Shakespeare.  Times  of . ithens , fo.  93. 
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— Should  I niake't  my  study, 

And  lay  all  w*ye*,  yea,  call  mankind  U>  help*, 

To  take  hi*  burden  off,  why,  this  one  act 
Of  hi*,  to  let  hi*  wife  out  to  lw  courted, 

And,  at  a price,  proclaimed  hi*  irianiw  nature 
So  lowd,  as  I am  weary  of  mv  title  to  him. 

H.  Junto, I,  The  Uiaetl  is  an  .Issr. 
For  indeed,  I had  much  rather,  wore  truly  I may  do  it,  shew 
their  mistaking  of  Plain,  under  whose  Ivon's  akin  they  would 
make  an  ass-Uke  bray  in*  against  poesy,  titan  go  about  to  over* 
throw  hia  authority;  whom  the  wiser  a mao  is,  die  more  just 
cause  he  shall  hod  to  hare  In  admiration. 

Sidney's  .Jr  cadi  a,  vol.  it.  p.  39, 
A*  wlien  a dull  mill  mir  comes  ncaro  a goodly  held  of  cortw. 
Kept  from  the  bird*  by  children's  cries ; the  Imre*  are  overborne 
By  his  insensible  approach,  and  aim|>iy  he  will  cat. 

About  whom  many  wands  are  broke,  and  still  the  children  beat; 
And  still  the  self-providing  it  nr,  doth  with  their  weak  nease  beare, 
Not  stirring  till  hi*  paneb  be  full ; and  scarcely  liven  will  stectw. 

Chapman  i Iliad  the  Eleventh,  J».  1 o2. 

Aa  the  slow  beast  with  heavy  strength  indu’d. 

In  aouie  wide  field  by  troops  of  Imy*  pursu’d, 

Tlio’  round  hi*  side*  a wooden  tempest  rain, 

Crop*  the  tall  harvest,  and  lava  waste  the  plain; 

Thick  on  his  hid*  the  hollow  blow*  resound, 

The  patient  animal  maintain*  the  ground, 

Scarce  from  the  held  with  all  their  effort*  chas’d. 

And  stirs  but  slowly  when  he  stirs  at  last. 

Pape,  //inner' i Iliad* 

As  when  (the  boys  o’erpow’r'iJ)  a sluggish  ««, 

Whose  tough  aide*  erst  have  sliiver'd  many  a staff, 
Knlrrs  the  harvest,  and  the  *piry  ears 
Crap*  persevering  t with  their  rods  the  bows 
Still  ply  him  ban!,  but  all  their  puny  might 
Scarce  drives  him  forth  wlien  be  ha*  brown'd  his  fill. 

Camper's  Iliad,  book  xL 

ASSACANI,  or  Akkacexi,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a people  of  India,  subdued  by  Alexander.  Arrian 
(iv.  3.)  uses  the  first  name.  Curtins  (vtii.  10.)  the 
second.  The  last  historian  relates,  that  in  an  assault 
on  Magagn,  the  metropolis  of  this  nation,  Alexander 
was  wounded  in  the  leg ; and  that,  when  the  blood 
stiffened  upon  him,  he  aaked  his  courtiers,  how,  if  he 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  it  happened  that  he  felt  pain? 
On  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  queen  mother, 
Cleophcs,  who  was  regent  during  her  son's  minority, 
captivated  Alexander  by  her  beauty,  and  bore  a son 
to  him,  who,  according  to  Justin  (xii.  7.)  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  The  canton  and  city,  at  present  called 
Ash  Nagur,  have  guided  later  geographers  to  the 
position  of  the  Assaami.  D’Anville  calls  the  modern 
province  Kakanar  (ii.  99.),  which  Major  Kennel!  places 
in  the  county  of  Souhud. 

ASS AFCET IDA,  in  Pharmacy,  is  a gum  resin  pro- 
cured from  the  root  of  a large  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  in  the  mountains  of  several  provinces  of 
Persia,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulpb. 
Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  continues  long  upon  the  tongue. 
When  chewed,  it  becomes  plastic,  and  soon  dissolves 
in  the  saliva  into  a white  milky  fluid.  Its  smell 
(as  its  name  imports)  is  extremely  strong  and  foetid ; 
and  when  analysed  it  is  found  to  consist  of  an  essential 
oil  or  resin,  and  a gummy  substance. 

AssAraTinA  is  regarded  as  a powerful  anti  spasmo- 
dic, carminative,  and  untlielmiutic  medicine,  and  is 
of  particular  service  in  hypochondriac  affections,  when 
the  bowels  are  torpid  and  the  digestion  deranged. 
It  has  also  been  used  with  effect  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
and  in  the  spasmodic  state  of  the  hooping  cough. 
It  is  useful  likewise  in  flatulent  colic,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  its  heating  quality,  it  should  be  avoided  in  all 
cases  where  fever  is  preseat.  See  Murray’s  Appar. 
Med.  Hergii  Mat.  Med. 


ASSA'IL,  Fr.  Assail  I er.  Barb.  Lat.  Ad- 

Amia'i  cable,  / tall  ire.  Lat.  AtUilire,  to  leap  to 

Ahxa'ilaxt,  n.  (or  against;  from  ad  ami  saJio ; 
Akha'iunt,  adj.  ( from  the  Greek  aUo^u,  to  leap. 
Aksa'ilkb,  V To  leap,  spring,  or  run  against; 
AntLt'iuiKxr.  J to  set  upon,  to  fall  upon,  to 
invade,  to  attack. 


ASSAIL. 


>«  kyng  mode  bvm  wrojrnow,  and  no  wonder  y«  was, 
bat  strange  men  in  by*  wwoc  londe  dude  hym  *uch  trespes, 
pit  • sailrde  y*  loud,  ami  to  robbereye  drawe. 

And  rcddiede  y*  bestes  nod  vs  game,  and  hys  men  slowc. 

IK-  wende  with  nil  n power,  and  sailrde  bvm  n non. 

J*.  GUmetstcr,  p.  16. 

But  Alfride  hi*  brojer  jede  to  be  bataile. 

He  vu  oner  hardy,  j*c  Danes  be  g no  assnite. 

1L  lira  mine,  p.  23. 

How  nuy  till*  be  (qd.I)  for  often  ban  shrewex  me  assailed,  and 
mokcll  InuIui-bm;  therein  h*ue  1 fouroten,  and  some  semelh  bad, 
to  be  somewhat  in  kind. 

Chaucer.  The  Test  a/  Lame , book  ii.  fo,  396.  C.  4. 
And  whan  that  he  wna  rnbatallad. 

He  goth,  and  hath  the  felde  assailed, 

And  slouch,  and  take  all  that  be  fondc. 

Gower.  Can.  Asa.  book  ii. 


They  that  be  ctiill,  bcene  alwaks  double  euill,  Itccausc  they 
bears  armour  dcfeimitie,  to  drfvnd  tbeir  owne  cull* : and  antics 
otfrnniue  to  assaile  the  good  uiaiter*  of  other.  Gulden  Boole. 


Dltien  dak*  this  aunnlt  cGtinued,  not  to  the  title  lout  of  the 
Kaglkiirnicn.  which*  toke  more  bar  me  of  the  dduhiia  tLcu  they 
gal  hurle  of  the  asuniantes. 

Hail.  Henry  V,  fo.  77 . C.  1. 

Till*  assault  dured  long,  and  the  Scottea  lost  many  of  their 
men,  for  they  adventured  tHcmduea  very  hardly,  and  earyed 
wood  and  tymi  cr  to  bare  fitted  the  ditches,  to  the  entent  to  bring 
their  engines  to  tiwi  walks,  bat  they  within  defended  them  so 
valiinintly,  that  the  aisaylattnies  were  faioe  to  drawe  back. 

Grafton,  vol.  $, 

For  what  n filthy  thing  U drunkeneste  and  gluttony  ? The 
greatest  assail, -rs  of  chastity  and  shamefiotnesae ; and  enemies  of 
honest  name.  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  Ly  fires. 

Tbou  know’st,  that  Banqo  and  kls  Fleiuu  live*. 

I-AOY.  Blit  in  them,  nature's  enppies  not  eterne. 

Macs.  There's  comfort  yet,  tliey  are  amsailtahle. 

Shakespeare's  Mat  bet  h,  fol.  141. 

I ojiened  it  (not  without  fenr  and  assailment  of  mv  semes) 
knowing  that  it  must  have  been  Muir  serious  occasion  which  could 
move  her  to  write  unto  me,  being  absent,  arcing  shea  did  it  to 
rarely,  even  when  1 wo*  present. 

Shelton's  Trans.  Dan  Quit,  ed.  1 Ck>'2. 

Bab.  All  downe  a-whilc. 

And  kt  vs  on  re  atriune  atsaile  your  cars, 

That  are  «>  fortified  against  our  story, 

Whnt  we  two  nights  lisue  scene. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet , fol.  152. 

- ■ On  cither  side 

Disparted  Chao*  over  built  exclaim'd. 

And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bam  assail d. 

That  scorn'd  his  indignation. 

Milton.  Par.  Lost,  book  x. 
And  ns  an  rv'ning  dragon  come, 

Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts. 

And  nests  in  order  rang'd, 

Of  tnine  villatic  fowlr. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonist:!. 
New  pangs  of  mortal  fear  our  minds  at  mil. 

We  tug  at  ev'rv  oar,  and  hoist  up  ev'ry  soil ; 

And  lake  th'  advantage  of  the  friendly  gale. 

Itryden.  ARnei*. 

All  books  he  rends,  and  all  He  reads  assails. 

From  Dry-den's  Fables  down  to  Durley's  Tale*. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

Ill*  most  frequent  assailment  wns  the  liead-aeh,  which  be 
used  to  rrtiove  by  inhaling  the  steiun  of  colfeo,  w hich  he  fre- 
quently required.  Johnson's  laves  of  the  Poets,  Pope. 
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ASSAR.  He  would  oot  Moop 

. To  conquer  those  bjr  Jocular  esplon, 

ASSASSIN  When  truth  and  soberucaa  assail'd  in  Tain. 

v__  ^ _j  Camper’s  Poems. 

ASSAR.  in  Geography,  a river  of  Abyssinia,  form- 
ing the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Aroossi. 
Bruce  describes  this  river,  in  the  spot  at  which  he 
forded  it,  to  be  170  yards  broad  and  two  feet  deep. 
Jt  runs  with  great  rapidity  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Agowa,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Nile.  Bruce 
forded  it  about  seven  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Nile.  Below  the  ford  is  a cataract.  Bruce 
iii.  582. 

ASSARKJM,  imrifnov,  ovyx/at  to  rtraproa,  says 
Eusebius,  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce.  It  is,  how- 
ever, used  in  many  ancient  authors  to  denote  a small 
piece  of  money,  minimus  <rru  nummus.  Pinkerton 
makes  the  assartum  to  be  the  diminished  cu,  and  says 
it  was  of  half  an  ounce,  and  always  struck  in  copper, 
till  the  reign  of  Gallicnus.  when  it  sank  to  the  eighth 
part  of  an  ounce ; and  still  lower  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Justinian,  when  it  fell  down  to  the 
twentieth  part,  Scaliger  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  at  and  assarium  were  of  the  same  value  among  the 
Latins.  Gronov.  Thet.  ix.  1504.  F. 

ASSA'SSIN,  c.  ’’k  Of  unsettled  etymology, 

Asaa'ssi  v,  n.  M though  Cascncuve,  Menage,  and 

Asra'skinacy,  (Du  Cange,  particularly  the  two 

Assa'ssinatie,  v.  f former  have  written  much,  and 

Assassinate,  n.  V learnedly  upon  it.  Applied 

Asia's stnation.  J to  him  who  attacks  unawares, 
and  murders  those  unprepared  for  defence. 

Divulging  first  « fair  Apology 
Of  his  cl  cat  heart,  touching  the  fool  report 
Of  tfant  assassinate  „•  which  utterly 
He  doth  abjure  : jmitewtiu*.  in  no  sort, 

T agree  thereto.  In  will  or  privity. 

Da nieCs  Hut.  of  the  Civil  War t book  tv. 

And  let  him  ask  the  Jesuits  about  him,  whether  it  be  not  their 
known  doctrine  and  also  practice,  not  by  fair  and  due  proem  of 
Justice  to  punish  kings  and  magistrates,  which  we  disavow  not, 
but  to  murder  them  in  the  basest  and  most  astasriitoms  manner. 
If  their  church  interest  so  require. 

Milton  on  the  Article*  of  Peace, 

"Hi is  spiritual  astasrinacy,  this  deepest  dye  of  blonde  being 
most  Sntanically  designed  on  souls,  nnd  (because  they  cannot  get 
these  into  their  power)  practising  U in  efiurie , slaughtering  tliem 
here  in  this  t’other  Calvary,  the  place  for  the  miri/ying  of  repu- 
tations, turning  men  (upon  any,  upon  no  occasion)  out  of  the 
comraumoa  of  their  charity,  when  they  cannot  out  of  bliss,  and 
no  doubt  rejecting  many,  whom  the  angels  entertain  more  hos- 
pitably. Hammond.  Sermon  lit. 

I find  that  the  Saracen  prince,  of  whom  the  name  of  the 
assassins  is  derived,  which  had  divers  votaries  at  commandment, 
which  be  sent  and  employed  to  the  lulling  of  divers  princes  in  the 
east,  by  one  of  whom  Ami  rath  the  Pint  was  slain,  and  Edward 
the  First  of  England  was  wounded,  was  pat  down  and  rooted  oat 
by  common  consent  of  the  Mahometan  prince. 

I) aeon’s  Works , vol.  H. 

Oeo.  Rut,  one  thing  more, 

Jocasta  told  me  thou  wert  by  the  chariot 

When  the  old  king  tras  slain  ? Speak,  1 conjure  thee. 

For  I shall  never  ask  thee  ouglit  again. 

What  was  the  number  of  the  assassinates  ? 

Dry  den’s  (Ediput. 

He  (Oliver  Cromwell]  said,  assassinations  were  such  detestable 
things  that  he  would  never  begin  them : but  if  any  of  the  king's 
party  should  endeavour  to  assassinate  him,  and  foil  in  k,  be  would 
make  an  astasrinathsf  war  of  it,  and  destroy  the  whole  family : 
and  Uc  pretended  he  had  instruments  to  execute  it  whensoever  be 
should  give  order  for  k.  The  terror  of  this  was  a better  security 
to  Urn  than  lus  guards. 

Bishop  Barnet*  Hist,  if  his  ton  Timet,  vol,  S. 


If,  *•  the  judgment  of  mankind,  some  heinous  offender*,  as  ASSAK- 
parricides,  the  assassinators  of  kings,  the  b-trayen  of  tl»eir  SINS, 
country,  contract  so  great  a guilt  as  exceeds  the  most  exquisite  <■_*-'  ' *_ 
torments  that  the  criminal  can  endure;  and  no  le»  tlmn  death, 
that  for  ever  deprives  of  all  that  Is  valuable  ami  pleasant  in  this 
natural  life,  is  an  equal  punishment  to  U;  what  temporal  suffer- 
ing* can  expiate  sin  against  God. 

Bates  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sent,  vol.  L p.  91. 

There  was  a petty  prince  in  Asia,  commonly  called  The  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  who  had  acquired  such  »’i%t*eendant  over 
his  fanatical  subjects,  that  they  paid  the  most  implicit  deference 
to  his  commands;  esteemed  ass  assiaation  meritorious,  when  sanc- 
tified by  his  mandate ; courted  danger,  and  even  certain  « tenth. 

In  the  execution  of  bis  orders ; and  fancied  that,  when  they  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  his  soke,  tlte  highest  joys  of  Paradise  were 
the  infallible  reward  of  their  devoted  obedience. 

Home’s  History  of  England. 

The  greatest  tnonarcha  stood  in  awe  of  Oils  prince  of  the 
Ananias,  f for  that  was  the  name  of  his  people ; whence  the  word 
haa  passed  into  most  European  laaguages.) 

Hume's  History  of  England , toI.  ii. 

No  pale  suspicion  of  tih’  empoison'd  bowl, 

TV  an  at  tan  s poniard,  or  provok’d  revolt. 

Chare  from  my  decent  couch  the  peace  deay’d 
To  hi*  resplendent  canopy. 

(Haver's  Leonidas,  books. 

Assassins,  or  Hassassins,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  Assasinians,  probably  from  the  Persian  word 
httssissin,  a poiuard  used  for  private  murders.  These 
people  were  a sect  of  Mahometans,  and  appeared 
first  about  the  year  890.  Their  earliest  chief  was  a 
pretended  prophet,  named  Karmat,  who  drew  many 
followers  by  releasing  them  from  all  the  restrictions 
common  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  and  promising 
unbounded  enjoyment  to  such  as  implicitly  obeyed 
his  commands.  In  process  of  time  these  people  ob- 
tained possession  of  ten  or  twelve  cities,  and  chose 
a leader  or  king,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
The  OUt  Man  of  the  Mountains,  and  under  whose  di- 
rection they  perpetrated  the  most  savage  yet  secret 
massacres.  It  being  a part  of  their  creed  for  those 
to  cx|>ect  perfect  happiness,  and  every  sensual  enjoy- 
ment hereafter,  who  perished  in  the  performance  of 
their  leader’s  commands,  their  devotion  to  the  will 
of  their  chief  may  be  easily  imagined;  and  a singular 
instance  is  recorded  by  Ebn  Amid,  in  his  History  of 
the  Saracens. — In  1090,  MAlek  Shah,  third  soltan  of 
the  Seljukians  of  Iran,  sent  a messenger  to  Hassan, 
the  OUi  Man  of  the  Mountains  at  that  period,  calling 
on  him  for  obedience,  and  accompanying  the  demand 
with  certain  threats  as  the  consequence  of  refusal. 

Hassan  desired  the  ambassador  might  be  admitted  ; 
and,  having  his  troops  assembled  round  him,  com- 
manded one  of  them  to  destroy  himself ; the  man, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  stubbed  himself  to 
the  heart,  and  fell  dead  at  his  sovereign's  feet.  He 
then  commanded  a second  to  precipitate  himself  from 
the  nearest  tower ; and  was  instantaneously  obeyed. 

**  Go,”  said  Hasson,  “ to  the  soltan,  your  master, 
and  inform  him  that  I have  no  other  reply  to  make 
him,  excepting  that  I have  seventy  thousand  troops 
equally  obedient  with  those  you  have  this  day  wit- 
nessed.” The  soltan  took  the  hint ; and,  says  the 
historian,  having  other  matters  on  his  hands,  thought 
it  not  advisable  to  prosecute  a war  against  that  prince. 

The  Assassins,  in  119*2,  assassinated  Conrade,  mar- 
quess of  Monferrat,  who  bad  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  them,  by  putting  to  death  some  of  their 
companions.  In  1331,  they  destroyed  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia j and,  indeed,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
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I . I-  rfiuiloMttM  since  no  Thereupon  there  was  a hot  assault  given  to  the  city  of  Fifteen-  ASSAULT 

roonnrcb§  stood  in  awe  of  • P ' r tl*  with  great  store  of  sundry  engine*.  Huwbeit,  Spurina'a  men  — 

precaution  was  sufficient  to  guard  any  person  tram  tad  the  better,  and  haring’  with  great  slaughter  repulsed  the  ASSAY, 
the  effects  of  their  revenge.  They  were  destroyed,  they  saved  one  of  the  goodliest,  th*  greatest,  and  moat 

' 1257  bv  Haloen,  the  chain  of  Tartary,  although  flourishing  cities  of  ail  Italy.  Kartk’s  Plutarch. 

“ ' * a .v  . i!al.  .JC  f.m  .atfmn  ovial^ll  an  , , . . , , , 

At  length  a nmeerMl  Imhbob  wild* 


' a remnant,  under  the  title  of  limnelmm,  existed  so 
late  as  1280,  when  they  were  finally  extirpated  by  the 

Mamelukes.  e 

ASSATION.  Atmm  from  ordeo,  to  burn.  Sea- 

liger. 

In  the  .tulUm  or  TOMlin*.  it  will  sometimes  «i«U*  « drano, 
lh»t  U tbraneorc  grtin*  in  wight.  Brm r»'»  V.df.1  Errvr I. 

slutt...  ia  .concoction  of  the  in..rd  motor*  b,  heat,  in 
opposite  U wmhtolstioo.  •B.rt.p.'r  d..»,  <•/  ,V</«»c*^y. 

ASSA'ULT,  t>.  _ , , 

Asaa'oLT,  n.  | Attilio,  aiiulturii,  to  leap 

Aaea'cLTiatc,  n.  Waiastj  to  assail-  See  Aa- 

Aasa'cltable,  J SAIL 
Assa'ulter. 

» ho  he  ukk  a wule  yrest,  ys  armes  he  gaa  to  caste. 

And  wy>  gret  crawl  atop  ver,  & •»*)  led  hdmoad  vast*, 
Mvd  al  he  siren*)*  Y*X  be  & ucmt  more  l**0 

Al  vnr  he  n*  wold*  wene,  >at  he  were  ouercome  so. 
by*  Knout  bygan  to  rente,  >o  y»  ««*«'  »«  )do. 

And  bet  Edmond,  u in  pes,  aword  hare  o)cr  uio. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  JOB. 

Kyng  Suane  gaf  assaut,  Je  walk's  to  assaite, 

Mj  telle  folk  be  lea,  A tynt  hb  trsusil*. 

' H.  «*»»»/•,  p.,3. 

Abo  the  reied  cpiuin  and  hb  rompnignie  promlir,  to  defend 


Of  atunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd, 

Born  through  the  hollow  dark  assault * Lis  care 
With  loudest  vehemence. 

Atilt  on’ s Par.  Lost,  hook  U. 

Now  clamors  from  th’  in  vested  palace  ring  j 
We  run  to  die,  or  disengagr  the  king. 

So  hot  th’  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rose. 

While  oars  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppose. 

Dry  den's  JEneis,  ful.  302. 

S*y  what  strange  motive,  goddcM ! could  compel 
A well-bred  lord  t*  assault  a gentle  belle  ? 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  i.  p.  108. 

Assault,  from  assullut,  Latin ; an  onset  or 
attack.  In  law,  every  attempt  or  offer  to  do  personal 
violence  to  another,  is  considered  an  assault.  Thus, 
striking  at  a person,  or  using  menacing  attitudes, 
whether  followed,  or  not,  by  an  actual  blow,  will 
amount  to  an  assault.  There  are  even  die/a  in  the 
old  authorities,  which  go  the  length  of  holding,  that 
irritating  and  threatening  words  are  on  assault  : but 
this  opinion  is  now  exploded.  The  definition  of  as- 
sault given  by  Finch,  L.  <20$,  is  “ an  unlawful  set- 
ting upon  one’s  person.’*  In  on  indictment,  or  action, 
for  an  assault  and  battery,  (which  last  term  denotes 


pm—#  —x  ——  - -- — x c . ior  aa  assault  unci  oauen.  ivmiiui  nut  Kim  ucuukb 

of  oop"”  the  unlawful  striking  uf  another,  and  requires  some 
for  the  assaulting,  edge  tolc  breake  the  house  end  ground,  <m*ly  injurious  act  to  have  been  done  to  the  person,  though 
Halt.  Henry  VIII.  __  — — te* *—  ♦L-  «- 


except. 


Shediog  of  blood,  nc  manful  bardinreae 
No  oft  wounding  at  sautes  by  distreaae 
Nor  in  parting  of  life,  nor  death  also 
All  u for  nought,  loue  taketh  no  heed  thereto. 
Chaucer.  Complaint  of  the  Blache.  Knight,  fo.  272.  C.  4. 
The  lofty  pine  the  great  windc  often  rive* ; 

With  vlolentrr  swey  fain*  turret*  stepc ; 

Lightning*  assaut  the  hie  mountains*  and  cl  ire*. 

Surrey. 

Good-wyll,  the  maistcr  of  the  shot, 

Siode'in  tbc  nun  pi  re  brave  and  proudr. 

For  vptrnce  of  powder  he  spared  not 
.Isusuttl  assault  ! to  crye  aloud*. 

Lord  Faux  in  Perry,  vol.  u. 

And  bv  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after, 

And  rent  adonn  bo  the  wall  and  sparre,  and  rafter. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighle’t  Tale,  voLLp.  4l. 


ever  so  slight  an  one,  ns  spitting  in  the  face,  or 
touching,  however  gently,  in  anger,)  if  the  battery 
be  proved,  it  will  be  sufficient,  though  the  assault 
be  ill-laid  : for  the  law  understands  every  battery  to 
include  an  assault.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  u defen- 
dant may  be  found  guilty  of  the  wsault  and  acquitted 
of  the  battery.  In  actions  for  assault,  the  ordinary 
pleas  in  justification  are, — that  the  plaintiff  com- 
menced the  affray — that  the  injury  complained  of 
was  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  defendant's  per- 
son or  property — that  the  defendant  was  an  officer  in 
the  act  of  executing  a legal  process— a parent,  mas- 
ter, or  teacher,  moderately  and  needfully  chastising 
his  child,  apprentice,  or  scholar,  &c.  It  is  not  held 
sufficient  to  plead  that  the  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff 
was  accidental,  and  not  wilful  or  premeditated,  unless 
Bat  whunnc  there  .»  mud  .»  of  th*  hcihrx  m.n  it  appear  to  have  keen  wholly  and  ntwaaariljr  inevita- 

Mid  die  iewii  with  their  pryncc*  to  turmcate  and  to  atooiw  bem,  hie  ; for  the  law  is,  that  no  man  shall  be  excused  ot  a 
ttal  undirstoden  »nd  fl«Ule'n  togidrv  to  the  citec*  of  Ucsonye  and  trespass  unless  it  may  be  judged  utterly  without  hia 
tbtris  and  derbeo,  and  into  all  the  cun  Or  alionie.  fault.  To  discourage  suits  Tor  frivolous  assaults, 

met.  MU.  ./  U^U,.  oh.  U.  h wm  enacte(])  by“fh(.  Mnd  h 23rf  c„. cap.  9> 

WM  tber  waa  an  assaute  made  both  of  y*  Gcntylc*  & also  of  where  a jury  gives  less  than  forty  shillings  da- 

tw  Jem.  Will,  thrir  ntho.  to  do  th*  rtolf™  *J“  ' Ul  magM  for  an  assault,  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  no 

thrv  werrw  ware  of  it,  & fled  vnto  Lk’stra  & Derba,  eitie*  or  . , 

L%”.  A rata  th*  op.  Ivoth  road  ribwa.  more  costs  than  the  verdict  amounts  to,  unless  he 

J Bible,  IM9.  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  judge,  that  both  assault 

But  on*  great  parte  wined  them  tdf  through  the  woodes,  and  and  battery  were  sufficiently  proved, 
came  to  iovgne  wyth  U.rm,  that  were  at  kepynge  of  th*  raatell.  ASSAY,  r.  1 Fr.  Ktaaytr.  It.  AaMgguxxe  ; which 

And  all  togeder  prepared  themaelfc  for  to  defende  that  «yde  thereof,  Abka'y.  n.  /Menace  pronounces  to  be  from  the 

■^'u'^i.t  particle  ad,  and  thTnoun  taper,-  and  exhibits  this 

tlXh^’.£  Sriou.  genealtw.  &por,  top«,  «p»,  tapa.  mps. 

«rdin»flre  continually  In  auche  fashion,  that  by  rill,  of  the  clock*  tapaguem,  sapagiare,  sapgutre,  tagguire,  ndsttguire , 
tla*  xxviil.  day  of  October  the  wallc*  were  mad*  low*  A the  tonne  a9satriarc.  In  the  derivation  of  essay  (q.  v.)  from  the 

assautahle.  Nall.  Henry  Fill.  fo.  120.  c.  1.  Italian  Soggio,  sapiens,  Mi nshew,  Junius,  ond  Skiuner 

In  many  place*  at  once  the  wala,  either  undermined  or  shaken 

with  th*  ram,  came  tumbling  down.  But  aa  the  town  it  ieife  w»«  . or  atteropt,  to  examine,  to  prove,  to  endea- 

aosamUahle,  #o  tbc  hearts  of  the  townsmen  were  invincible.  t 

’ Holland's  Livy.  vour,  to  search,  to  explore. 
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So  J*al  h*  most*  tor  frn  mpciw  awfi  at  H tnie. 

o)*cr  dorter  be  hucUk  « taytd,  fiat  be  ne  durste  to  hire  wjmdc. 

JL  U lancet  ter  , p.  34. 

It  wax  on  a day  Edward  £onht  a wile. 

He  said  be  wild  may  fer  bon  alk  in  a mile. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  219. 

Bi  fcith  tbei  paanden  the  reed  tee  aa  b!  drye  kmd,  which  thing 
egipdan*  ataiynge  werea  dcaoured.  Wiclif.  Bbrewit,  c.  It, 

By  f*yth  they  puwd  thorow  y*  reed  see  aa  by  drre  lade  : which 
when  the  EgrpcyAs  had  as/ayed  u>  do,  they  were  drowned. 

Bible,  1339. 


ASSAY. 


Great  are  thy  rertaes,  doubtless  beat  of  fruits, 

Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be  admir'd. 
Whose  taste,  too  long  torboro,  at  first  essay, 

Gate  elocution  to  tbe  mute,  and  taught 

The.  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise. 

Milium’ t Par . Lot/,  book  \x. 

Him  there  they  found 

Squat  like  a toad,  close  at  tbe  rare  ft f Ere  ■, 

Allaying  by  hk  devilish  art  to  reach 

Tbe  organa  of  her  faucic,  and  with  them  forge 

Illusions  as  be  list. 

Milton' t Par.  Last,  book  ir. 
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He  went  bis  way,  and  neuer  tbe  preeat  him  see 
After  that  day : and  whao  that  tills  preeat  ahold 
Maken  assay,  at  swichc  time  as  be  wold, 

Of  this  reeeit,  farcwel,  it  n'olde  not  be. 

Ck avert.  Tkt  CAananei  Yemamnes  Tale , T.  u.  p.  258. 

Neyther  is  it  enooghe  to  haue  taken  n sleodre  taste  or  assaye 
tberof,  but  It  muste  be  receytied  aud  conttevehed  into  tbe  verare 
bowels,  that  aa  aoone  as  it  is  reeeyued  witlun  tbe  atomake,  the 
vertue  tberof  maye  baue  full  course  to  renne  euery  waye  through- 
out all  the  reins.  Vdal.  Pref.  to  Luke. 

■ I bauc  two  boyes 

Seeke  Percy  and  thy  sclfe  about  the  field  : 

But  seeing  tbou  fall  st  on  me  to  luckily, 

1 will  assay  thee : so  defend  thy  selfe. 

SkaJu t peart" t K.  Henry  IV.,  part  1,  fol,  72, 


She  thrice  assay'd  to  speak  ; ber  accents  bung 
And  fait' ring  dy’d  unfiniab'd  cm  her  tongue, 

Or  vanish'd  into  sighs  : with  long  delay 
Her  voice  return’d ; and  found  the  wonted  way. 

Dry  den  t Fab  let. 

Aa  tbe  old  serpent  has  variety  of  wiles,  so  he  fits  them  to  tbe 
various  tempers  of  tbe  persons  be  assays  to  work  upon. 

Boyle’ t QccatUmtil  Reflection). 
Him  (Eneus  also,  warrior  gray  with  age 
Ascending  to  his  chamber,  and  his  doon 
Smiting  importunate,  with  earnest  prmy*rs 
Auoy'd  to  soften,  kneeling  to  his  son, 

Nor  less  his  sisters  woo'd  him  to  relent. 

Nor  ten  Ida  mother. 

Cowfer't  Iliad,  book  Lx.  p.  ISO. 


ASSAYING  or  ESSAYING. 


ASSAYING,  or  Essayino,  ip  a term  applied  to 
a limited  species  of  chemical  analysis,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in 
a metallic  alloy.  This  process  is  invariably  made  use 
of  in  the  examinations  of  the  precious  metals  in  all 
mints,  in  the  purchase  of  bullion,  and  in  the  attesta- 
tions of  the  degrees  of  purity  of  manufactured  articles 
of  plate.  From  these  important  applications  assaying 
constitutes  a distinct  art,  and  although  its  principles 
arc  chemical,  yet  there  is  so  much  of  distinct  applica- 
tion, that  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  more  into  tech- 
nical detail,  than  can  be  consistent  with  the  limits  of 
any  purely  scientific  article. 

The  assayer'a  object  does  not  extend  to  the  separa- 
tion of  all  the  metals  that  may  be  combined  in  one 
ingot ; but  only  to  ascertain  how  much  gold  or  silver 
it  may  contain.  The  principle  acted  upon  is  this,  that 
all  except  the  noble  metals  are  capable  of  being  oxi- 
dated by  exposure  to  air  at  a high  temperature  ; and 
the  oxide  thus  formed  may  be  fused  into  a sort  of 
opaque  glass,  which  is  absorbed  by  some  porous  body 
made  use  of  for  supporting  the  button  of  metal  sub- 
mitted to  examination.  Thus,  if  a mass  containing 
gold,  silver,  and  lead,  be  placed  on  a support  made 
from  the  ashes  of  burnt  bones,  called  a cupel,  and 
then  subjected  to  a violent  heat,  the  alloy  enters  into 
fusion,  the  lead  is  oxidated  and  vitrified ; the  opaque 
glass  thus  formed  is  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  and  a 
button  containing  only  silver  and  gold  remains.  The 
silver  is  separated  from  the  gold  by  another  process, 
hereafter  to  be  described. 

Some  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the  operation  may  be 
formed  from  an  authentic  statement,  that  in  our 
national  mint,  an  a6Bay  of  20  grains  is  relied  on  for 
giving  the  value  of  a mass  of  gold  of  15  pounds,  or  of 
silver  of  60  pounds  in  weight. 

VOL.  XVIII. 


The  instruments  of  the  A stayer  are  as  follows  : 

A Balance , of  extreme  delicacy,  but  of  course  on 
the  usual  principle  and  construction,  and  therefore 
described  under  that  word  ; but  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  beam  should  be  capable  of  supporting 
a considerable  weight  in  each  scale  j and  to  be  very 
good,  ought  to  turn  with  a weight  equivalent  to  the 
fifth  decimal  place  of  the  whole  weight  in  the  scale. 
The  weight  employed  both  in  the  purchase  of  bullion, 
and  in  computation,  is  the  troy  pound  and  its  sub- 
divisions. For  the  most  convenient  divisions  of  the 
smaller  weights,  we  refer,  as  before,  to  the  article 
Balance.  In  this  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  the 
mode  by  which  the  degree  of  purity  of  a precious 
metal  is  expressed,  as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  art  in  ques- 
tion. For  this  purpose  we  extract  the  following  from 
on  article  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Mushct,  of  the  Mint, 
in  tbe  Sup.  Encyclop.  Brit. 

“ Irf  the  assaying  of  silver,  a given  number  of 
grains  are  taken,  which  is  called  the  assay  pound. 
This  assay  pound  varies  from  14  to  24  grains  troy. 
This  imaginary  pound  is  sub-divided  into  ounces  and 
penny-weights,  and  the  latter  into  half  penny-weights, 
which  is  the  lowest  term  used  in  reporting  assays  of 
silver;  so  that  there  are  480  different  reports  for 
silver,  (this  being  the  number  of  half  penny-weights 
in  the  pound),  and  therefore  each  nominal  half  penny- 
weight weighs  one-twentieth  of  a grain  troy,  when 
the  entire  assay  pound  is  24  grains. 

" The  report  of  an  assay  of  silver  is  made  according 
to  the  proportion  of  pure  metal  which  it  is  found  to 
contain.  The  legal  standurd  of  sterling  money  of  silver 
is  lloz.  2dwts.  fine,  and  18dwt9.  alloy.  If  an  assay  ot 
silver  was  found  to  contain  lloz.  only  of  pure  silver, 
it  would  bo  reported,  worse  2dwts.,  meaning  worse 
than  standard  silver  by  2 darts,  on  48  grains  in  the 
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ASSAY-  pound  troy.  If  an  assay  on  the  contrary  contained 
1 1 oz.  6 dwts.  pure  silver,  it  would  be  reported  better 
than  standard,  by  4 dwts.  in  the  pound  troy. 

“ When  bullion  thus  assayed  and  reported,  is  for 
sale,  its  value  is  calculated  by  reducing  the  bar  or 
rogut  of  silver  into  standard  metal.  Thus  taking  the 
first  example,  if  the  ingot  of  silver  weighed  50lb., 
there  would  be  deducted  from  the  weight  8 dwts.  per 
pound,  or  5oz.,  w hich  5oz.  is  the  excess  of  alloy  above 
the  proportion  of  Ibdwts.  to  the  11  oz.  2 dwts.  of  fine 
metal,  and  the  bar  of  silver  would  be  in  standard 
weight  49 lb,  7 oz.  troy.  By  a similar  calculation  upon 
the  other  example,  when  the  metal  is  reported  better 
than  standard  by  4 dwts.,  the  ingot  of  50  lbs.  would 
be  estimated  as  a standard  ingot,  weighing  50 lbs. 
lOoz.  troy. 

" The  gold  assay  pound  which  is  from  10  to  20 grains 
troy,  is  sub-divided  into  24  carats,  and  each  carat  into 
four  assay  grains,  and  each  grain  into  quarters  ; so 
that  there  arc  3H4  separate  reports  for  gold,  each 
equal  to  15  troy  grains,  or  what  is  termed  a quarter 
carat  grain.  An  accurate  nssayer,  however,  can 
ascertain  in  an  assay  of  gold  to  three  grains  troy  ; but 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  not  to  report  loss  than  a 
quarter  carat  or  15  grains  troy.  A substantial  reason 
is  given  for  this  rule  to  justify  the  practice  of  it.  An 
ingot  of  gold  generally  weighs  a journey  weight,  which 
is  15 lbs.  troy;  from  a sample  cut  from  the  two  op- 
posite ends,  weighing  from  10  to  20 grains,  the  value 
of  the  mass  is  to  be  determined ; if  this  ingot  had 
been  imperfectly  melted,  the  mass  would  not  be  homo- 
geneous, and  a difference  might  exist  in  it  of  several 
troy  grains ; and  the  allowance  between  the  quarters 
given  in  the  assay  report  is  an  indemnity  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

“ The  assay  report  of  gold  is  made  according  as  it  is 
better  or  worse  than  standard.  The  standard  of  our 
old  coin  is  22  carats  fine,  and  two  carats  alloy.  If 
y assay,  an  ingot  of  gold  was  found  to  contain  21 
carats  fine  gold,  it  would  bo  reported  worse  one  carat, 
the  mass  containing  a carat  of  alloy  more  thun  stan- 
dard proportion.  If  the  ingot  weighed  15  lbs.  troy, 
there  would  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight  one 
carat  or  240  grains  troy,  reducing  the  standard  of  the 
mass  to  14  lbs.  11  oz.  10  dwts.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  mass  was  found  to  contain  23  carats  fine  gold,  it 
would  be  reported  one  carat  better  than  standard,  and 
a similar  mode  of  calculation  will  give  the  gross 
weight  considered  os  standard  gold,  15  lbs.  10  dwts. 
When  the  gold  assay  pound  or  integer  is  only  12 
grains,  the  quarter  assay  grain  weighs  actually  only 
one-thirty  second  of  a troy  grain.  This  will  shew  how 
delicate  the  scales  must  be  with  which  the  assayer 
Works,  in  order  to  obtain  accuracy.’  * 

The  A**ag  Furnace  used  at  the  mint  is  thus  described. 
Plate  IX.  AtisctUaneo us.  Fig.  1.  "AAAA  is  a front 
elevation  of  the  assay  furnace ; a a one  of  two  iron  rollers 
on  which  the  furnace  rests  ; 6 the  ash-pit ; cc  the  ash- 
pit dampers,  moving  in  a horizontal  direction  towards 
each  other,  for  regulating  the  draught  of  the  furnace  ; 
d the  door,  or  opening  by  which  the  cupels  are  intro- 
duced into  the  mutfie  ; e a moveable  funnel  or  chimney, 
by  which  the  draught  of  the  furnace  is  increased. 

*‘BBBB,  Fig.  2,  is  a perpendicular  section  of  fig. 

1 ; aa  ends  of  the  rollers;  6 the  ash-pit;  c one  of 
the  ash-pit  dampers ; d the  grate ; e the  plate  upon 
which  the  muffle  rests,  and  which  is  covered  with 


loam  nearly  one  inch  thick  ; f a section  of  the  muffle  ASfiAY- 
representing  the  situation  of  the  cupels ; g the  INC- 
mouth  plate,  and  upon  it  are  laid  pieces  of  charcoal,  v-— v'-"-" 
which  during  the  process  are  ignited,  and  heat  the  air 
that  is  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  cupels ; h the 
interior  of  the  furnace,  exhibiting  the  fuel. 

11  The  total  height  of  the  furnace  is  2 feet  Gl  inches  ; 
from  the  bottom  to  the  grate  6 inches  ; the  grate, 
muffle,  plate,  and  bed  of  loam  with  which  it  is  covered 
3 inches ; from  the  upper  surface  of  the  grate  to  the 
commencement  of  the  funnel,  e,  is  6 inches.  The 
square  of  the  furnace  which  receives  the  muffle  and 
fuel  is  Ilf-  inches,  by  15  inches.  The  external  sides 
of  the  furnace  arc  made  of  plates  of  wrought  iron,  and 
are  lined  with  a two  inch  fire  brick. 

f ' Fig.  3 is  the  muffle,  a sort  of  small  oven,  made  of 
crucible  clay,  and  open  at  one  end.  On  the  floor  of 
the  muffle  the  cupels  are  ranged  in  order,  so  that  by  a 
corresponding  board  as  a register,  the  position  of 
each  may  be  preserved  with  reference  to  their  respec- 
tive contents.  At  the  sides  of  the  muffle  arc  three  or 
four  slits  to  allow  of  the  circulation  of  the  air,  which 
is  essential  to  the  process.  It  is  usual  to  spread  over 
the  floor  of  the  muffle  a thin  layer  of  sand,  or  powdered 
chalk,  to  prevent  the  fused  oxide  of  lead  which  may 
penetrate  the  cupel,  from  cementing  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  muffle. 

“ Fig.  4 is  the  muffle  plate  on  which  it  rests  in  the 
furnace. 

M Fig.  5 is  the  door  seen  at  d in  fig.  1.  with  n its 
sliding  mouth  plate. 

“ fig.G  represents  the  mode  of  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace  with  cylinders  of  charcoal,  which  being 
ignited,  heat  the  air,  before  it  arrives  at  the  surface  of 
the  metal  in  the  cupels. 

“Fig. 7 two  cupels;  they  are  made  of  bones  calcined 
and  reduced  to  a moderately  fine  powder,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  water  so  os  to  form  a paste.  The 
shape  is  produced  by  ramming  this  paste  into  truncated 
conical  moulds,  a cavity  is  then  formed  at  the  upper 
surface  of  each  by  means  of  a round  ended  pestle  or 
rammer.  The  cupel  is  disengaged  from  the  mould, 
and  suffered  to  become  thoroughly  dry  in  the  open  air 
before  it  can  be  made  use  of  for  an  assay.  The  core  of 
ox  horns  is  considered  the  best  substance  for  pro- 
ducing the  phosphate  of  lime  for  cupels.  Those  com- 
monly employee  in  the  mint  are  one  inch  in  diameter 
by  9even-eighths  in  depth.  There  is  another  sort  of 
furnace  constructed  by  Messrs.  Anfryc  and  D’Arcet, 
of  which  a representation  is  given  in  fig.  12  and 
13  ; the  advantages  of  this  furnace  consist  in  its 
being  more  portable,  and  where  only  a few  assays  are 
required,  they  may  be  readily  made  at  a small  expense 
of  fuel. 

“Fig.  12  is  a representation  of  this  furnace,  of 
which  fi^.  13  is  the  perpendicular  section. 

“AA  is  the  body  of  the  furnace,  which  the  French 
term  the  laboratory ; B is  the  hearth ; C the  ash- 
bin  ; D the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  having  an  opening 
at  £ for  the  admission  of  air.  F is  the  grate  which 
separates  the  hearth  from  the  ash-bin,  and  is  per- 
forated by  conical  holes,  with  the  larger  aperture  at 
the  bottom,  to  allow  the  ashes  readily  to  fall  through ; 

1 is  a small  transverse  opening  for  introducing  a rod 
to  clear  the  grate.  M is  the  muffle,  introduced  with- 
in the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  G is  the  door  by  which 
the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  more  or  less  dosed,  as  may 
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ASSAV-  mit  the  operation.  H,  is  a sort  of  shelf,  making  part 
of  the  furnace  for  a support  to  the  mouth  piece  G. 
L,  is  the  dome  of  the  furnace,  accurately  fitting  upon 
the  laboratory  A A.  N,  is  an  opening  for  the  admis- 
sion of  coke  or  charcoal  in  small  fragments.  T,  the 
door  of  the  opening  N.  The  dome  N is  surmounted 
by  an  iron  chimney,  18  inches  high,  and  about  2^  in 
diameter.  To  raise  a sufficient  heat  in  this  furnace 
speedily,  the  opening  E is  closed  by  its  door,  and  at 
the  aperture  P,  the  pipe  from  a pair  of  double  bellows 
may  he  introduced.  This  furnace  separates  at  three 
different  points,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figure , its 
horizontal  section  is  an  oval,  of  which  the  greater 
diameter  is  between  seven  and  eight  inches.  At  S is 
an  opening,  into  which  a fire  brick  slides,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  furnace,  serves  for  a support  to  the 
end  of  the  muffle  if  necessary.  V,  is  a circular  plate 
of  iron,  which  turning  round,  serves  as  a valve  to  re- 
gulate the  draught.  W,  is  a sort  of  gallery,  on  which 
the  cupels  are  placed,  that  they  may  become  heated 
gradually,  before  they  undergo  the  more  violent  action 
of  the  fire.” 

Lead  is  employed  fo  a considerable  extent  in  assay- 
ing, and  to  ensure  accuracy,  it  is  material  that  the 
lead  should  be  entirely  free  from,  or  contain  only  a 
known  weight  of  silver  j to  effect  this,  it  is  usually 
reduced  from  litharge  j but  even  with  this  precau- 
tion, it  is  said  to  contain  about  half  a grain  of  silver 
In  the  pound  weight.  As  the  success  of  an  assay  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  addition  of  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  lead,  it  is  desirable  at  first  to  make  some  ap- 
proximation to  the  state  of  purity  of  the  ingot  for 
examination.  In  this  country,  such  a judgment  is 
formed  from  inspection  only,  as  to  the  colour,  hard- 
ness, tenacity,  &c.,  of  the  metal,  but  formerly  touch 
needles  were  employed  for  this  purpose.  They  are, 
however,  not  entirely  in  disuse,  and  consist  of  small 
bars  of  differently  proportioned  alloys,  of  known  com- 
position. A streak  is  made  with  the  ingot  upon  the 
surface  of  a piece  of  black  flint,  or  basalt,  or,  a species 
of  indurated  slate,  called  by  the  ancients  fiaaavt,  and 
still  known  by  the  name  of  Bason ite.  By  them  it  was 
employed  as  a touchstone  for  ascertaining  the  purity 
of  gold.  A fragment  of  black  pottery  may  also  serve 
for  this  purpose.  By  comparing  the  streaks  thus 
made,  with  those  on  the  same  stone  from  needles  of 
known  composition,  the  purity  of  the  ingot  is  inferred. 


The  indication  obtained  from  the  appearance  of  the  ASSAY- 
streak,  is  further  aided  by  the  feeling  excited  in  mak-  1NO. 
ing  it,  such  ns  hard  or  soft,  harsh  or  greasy,  &c.  In  'WP“Y"'*,P' 
addition  to  this,  the  effect  produced  on  the  streak  by 
nitric  acid  is  examined  ; a drop  is  suffered  to  remain 
a few  seconds  on  the  stone,  and  then  washed  off.  If 
the  appearance  is  but  slightly  altered,  there  evidently 
is  not  much  copper,  hut  if  the  mark  is  nearly  effaced, 
it  shews  that  but  little  gold  existed  in  the  alloy. 

When  the  proportion  of  copper  is  but  small,  it  is 
shielded  by  the  gold  from  the  action  of  the  acid  ; and 
therefore  to  extend  the  scale  of  examination,  a com- 
pound acid  is  employed,  which,  according  to  Vauque- 
lin,  should  consist  of  98  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  13.40  (Beau mi*),  two  ports  of  mu- 
riatic acid  of  specific  gravity  11.73,  and  25  parts  of 
water. 

Having  thus  made  an  approximation  to  the  purity  of 
the  ingot,  the  next  point  to  be  determined  is  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  required  to  remove  the  base  metal  that  it 
may  contain.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  in  the  same 
space  afford  better  information  than  will  be  derived 
from  the  following  passage,  and  table  given  in  Aikin’s 
Chemical  Dictionary,  article  As*ay. 

’*  Copper,  the  usual  alloy  of  the  fine  metals  when 
taken  singly,  is  found  to  require  from  10  to  14  times 
its  weight  of  lead  for  complete  scorification  on  the 
cupeL  Now  all  admixtures  of  fine  metal  tend  to  pro- 
tect the  copper  from  the  action  of  the  litharge,  and 
the  more  obstinately  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
fine  metal.  So  that  copper  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  fine  silver,  (or  9oz.  fine),  requires  40  times  as 
much  lead  as  copper  ; with  1 1 parts  of  silver  it  requires 
72  of  lead,  and  the  like  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The 
following  is  a table  of  the  proportions  of  lead  re- 
quired to  different  alloys  of  copper,  of  which  a few 
points  are  founded  upon  experiment*,  and  the  rest 
filled  up  according  to  the  estimated  ratio  of  increase, 

(being  multiples  of  the  assay  integer  24  j in  arithme- 
tical progression).  In  the  three  first  columns  is 
shewn  the  absolute  increase  of  the  quantity  of  lead  in 
alloys  of  decreasing  fineness  j in  the  three  last 
columns,  will  be  seen  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
protecting  power  of  fine  metal  against  scorification,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  alloy  shewn  by  the  de- 
creasing quantity  of  lead  required  for  the  same  weight 
of  copper  under  different  mixtures. 


TABLE. 


Silver.  Copper. 


Lead. 


Ratio  of 
increase. 


Copper.  SHvar.  Ixad. 


23  with  1 requires  96(=  4 x 24)  and  hence 

22  3 144(=  6 x 2 4)  

20  4 192(=  8 X 24)  

18  a 240(=  10  X 24)  

16  8 286(=  12  x 24)  

14  10 336  (=  14  X 24)  

12  12  384(=  16  X *4)  

10  14  432(  = 18  X 24)  

6 16  480(=  20  x 24)  

6 18  528(=*  22  x 24)  

4 20  5* 6 (=24  X 24)  

2 22  624 (=  2C  x 24)  


with  23  requires  96 


11  7« 

5 48 

3 40 

3 36 

I* 33 

1 32 

f 30  + 

4- 30 

+ 29  + 

+ ««  + 

*8  + 


It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  many  tusayers 
of  good  authority  use  proportions  of  lead  considerably 


different  from  the  above  table ; and  the  whole  of  the 
numbers  here  given  may  be  considered  as  rather  high 
1 2 
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ASSAYING. 


ASSAY-  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  lead."  We  conclude  this 
n*n  art  of  the  subject  by  stating,  that  according  to 
rnuquelin,  the  quantity  of  litharge  which  a cupel 
will  absorb,  is  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  cupel 
itself. 

Nitric  Add,  (Aquafortis)  is  employed,  as  will  be 
hereafter  explained,  in  the  final  operation  pf  parting, 
to  dissolve  out  the  silver  from  the  mass  after  cupella- 
tion  leaving  the  gold.  The  nitric  acid  of  commerce 
is  almost  always  contaminated  with  a slight  admix- 
ture of  muriatic  acid,  and  in  this  state  would  dissolve 
a small  portion  of  the  gold,  of  course  vitiating  the  re- 
sult : to  obviate  this  evil,  Vauquelin  advises  that  a 
few  grains  of  fine  silver  should  be  previously  dissolved 
in  the  aquafortis  ; the  silver  unites  with  any  muriatic 
acid  that  may  be  present,  and  a white  precipitate  of 
luna  cornea  subsides ; the  clear  liquor  may  then  be 
decanted  off  for  use.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
enough  silver  has  been  employed  to  separate  nil  the 
muriatic  acid,  by  letting  a drop  of  nitrate  of  silver 
fall  into  the  acid,  if  no  precipitate  appear,  the  acid  is 
free  from  the  impurity.  Should  too  much  silver  have 
been  employed,  it  is  not  material,  as  the  purity  of  the 
gold  Is  estimated  by  the  quantity  remaining  undis- 
solved, and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  silver  dissolved 
out  by  the  aquafortis.  For  this  part  of  the  process 
the  acid  ought,  according  to  Vauquelin,  to  be  in  such 
a state  of  dilution,  that  its  specific  gravity  may  be  22° 
(Beau me),  Mem.  W Essay  eur,  p.  24. 

The  remaining  implements  of  the  assayer  are  files, 
scissors,  or  shears,  small  crucibles,  glass  flasks,  plates 
of  copper  to  regain  the  silver  from  the  acid,  and  dis- 
tilled water  for  washing  the  comets  of  gold. 

Assay  of  Silver. 

To  perform  this  assay,  the  furnace  is  lighted,  and 
the  muffle  and  cupels  are  brought  gradually  to  a full 
red  heat.  The  small  portion  of  metal  to  be  operated 
upon  is  cut  from  the  ingot,  reduced  either  by  ham- 
mering or  by  passing  between  steel  rollers  to  a thin 
lamina  and  most  accurately  w'cighcd  j it  is  then 
wrapped  up  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  pure  lead, 
rolled  out  to  a convenient  degree  of  thickness.  The 
mass  is  then  placed  upon  the  heated  cupel  with  a pair 
of  forceps,  and  the  following  appearances  take  place. 
**  The  melted  metal  begins  to  send  off  dense  fumes, 
and  a minute  stream  of  red  fused  matter  is  seen  per- 
petually following  from  the  top  of  the  globule  down 
its  sides  to  the  surface  of  the  cupel,  through  which  it 
sinks  and  is  lost  to  view.  This  fume,  and  the  stream 
of  melted  matter  consist  of  the  lead  oxidated  by  the 
heat  and  air,  in  one  case  volatilized  in  the  other  vitri- 
fied, and  in  sinking  through  the  cupel  it  carries  down 
with  it  the  copper  or  other  alloy  of  the  silver.  In 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  heat  is  the  density 
of  the  fume,  the  violence  with  which  it  is  given  off, 
the  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  globule  of  melted 
metal,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vitrified  oxide 
circulates,  (as  it  is  termed),  or  falls  down  the  sides  of 
the  metal.  As  the  cupellation  advances,  the  melted 
button  becomes  rounder,  its  surface  becomes  streaky 
with  large  bright  points  of  the  fused  oxide,  which 
move  with  increased  rapidity,  till  at  last  the  globule 
being  now  freed  from  all  the  lead  and  other  alloy, 
suddenly  lightens ; the  last  portions  of  litharge  on 
the  surface  disappear  with  great  rapidity,  shewing  the 
melted  metal  bright  with  iridescent  colours,  which 


directly  after  becomes  opaque,  and  suddenly  appears  AS5AY- 
brilliant,  clean  and  white,  as  if  a curtain  bad  been 
withdrawn  from  it.  The  operation  being  now  finished, 
and  the  silver  left  pure,  the  cupel  it  allowed  to  cool 
gradually,  till  the  globule  of  silver  is  fixed,  after 
which  it  Is  taken  out  of  the  cupel  while  still  hot,  and 
when  cold,  weighed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  at 
first.  The  difference  between  the  globule  and  the 
silver  at  first  put  in,  shewB  the  quantity  of  alloy,  the 
globule  being  now  perfectly  pure  silver  if  the  opera- 
tion has  been  well  performed.  The  reason  of  cooling 
the  globule  or  button  gradually  is,  that  pure  silver  in 
congealing,  assumes  a crystalline  texture,  and  if  the 
outer  surface  is  too  suddenly  fixed,  it  forcibly  contracts 
on  the  still  fluid  part  in  the  centre,  causing  it  to  spirt 
out  in  arborescent  shoots,  by  which  some  minute 
portions  are  often  thrown  out  of  the  cupel  and  the 
assay  is  spoiled." — (ALkin). 

If  the  operation  be  well  conducted,  the  button  of 
silver  will  adhere  but  slightly  to  the  copcl,  will  have 
its  surface  convex  and  of  a beautiful  silvery  white- 
ness, without  any  spot  or  adhering  impurity,  but 
slightly  rough  and  scaly  from  an  imperfect  crystal- 
lization. “ In  common  assays  of  plate,  either  gold 
or  silver,  copper  is  the  alloy  usually  met  with ; if  the 
fine  metal  be  nearly  pure,  the  cupel  round  the  button 
is  only  stained  yellow  by  the  litharge,  if  copper  is 
present  it  leaves  a brown  grey  stain  j the  other  me- 
tals, except  bismuth,  rarely  penetrate  the  substance 
of  the  cupel,  but  remain  on  the  edges  of  its  cavity  in 
the  form  of  coloured  scoria*,  of  which  iron  is  black ; 
tin,  greyj  and  zinc,  a dull  yellow."  (Vauquelin.) 

Some  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  process,  with 
which  experience  can  alone  make  the  assayer  familiar. 

The  heat  must  not  be  great  j for,  in  this  case,  some 
portion  of  the  silver  may  be  volatilized.  M.  Tillet 
states,  that  a button  of  pure  silver  exposed  to  a high 
heat  for  two  hours  lost  Vw  of  >ts  weight.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  heat  be  insufficient,  the  litharge 
is  not  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  the  circulation  docs  not 
proceed,  and  the  fume  is  not  apparent.  The  free 
access  of  air,  being  of  primary  importance,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  sticks  of  charcoal,  as  before  described ; 
and  the  heat  is  most  easily  increased  or  diminished 
by  removing  the  cupel,  if  possible,  to  a hotter  or 
colder  part  of  the  muffle.  The  time  for  each  opera- 
tion is  stated  to  be  from  15  to  25  minutes.  The 
quantity  of  lead  employed  for  a given  weight  of  silver 
has  been  already  noticed,  but  excess  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  avoided,  as  it  appears  from  some  of  Tillet’s 
experiments,  that  the  lead  is  capable  of  carrying  down 
with  it  a small  portion  of  the  silver. 

Assay  of  Gold. 

In  this  assay,  the  first  part  of  the  process  consists 
in  roughly  ascertaining,  either  by  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  ingot,  or  by  the  touch  needles,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  different  metals  forming  the  alloy. 

Silver  and  copper  are  the  metals  usually  combined 
with  gold,  both  in  coinage  and  the  arts.  If  the  former 
only,  the  process  of  parting  by  aquafortis  might 
appear  to  be  alone  necessary ; but  unless  the  silver 
bears  a large  proportion  to  the  gold,  it  is  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  by  the  latter  metal.  Hence, 
in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  fuse  the  alloy  with  such 
an  additional  quantity  of  silver,  as  may  make  the 
silver  about  thrice  the  weight  of  gold.  That  is,  the 
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ASSAY-  fipM  is  to  form  one -fourth  of  the  mass  ; hence  to  this 
1NG.  process  the  term  quartation  is  applied.  Even  when 
— copper  also  is  present,  the  same  method  might  serve. 
Amp*  *>ut  ^ not  ^oun(i  to  answer  so  well  as  the  more 
_ " f usual  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the  copper  first  by  cupclla- 

tion  with  lead,  and  then  parting  the  remaining  silver 
by  aquafortis.  If  copper  only  be  combined  with  gold, 
the  mutual  affinity  of  the  two  metals  is  so  powerful, 
that  by  cupellation  with  lead  alone,  the  copper  cannot 
be  entirely  removed,  and  therefore  in  practice  it  is  an 
almost  invariable  rule  to  add  some  silver  to  the  piece 
for  assay.  The  general  process  then  for  a gold  assay 
is  os  follows.  The  assay  pound,  or  any  given  quantity 
is  cut  from  the  ingot,  and  accurately  weighed  j such 
a proportion  of  silver  is  added  as  has  been  before 
noticed,  and  lastly  the  requisite  quantity  of  lead  > the 
whole  is  then  placed  on  the  cupel,  and  the  process 
conducted  as  in  the  silver  assay,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  heat  is  necessarily  more  intense,  and 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  volatilizing  any  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  os  in  the  case  of  silver  alone.  After  the 
metal  has  brightened  on  the  cupel,  it  is  cooled  and 
again  weighed.  It  now  consists  of  gold,  with  about 
thrice  its  weight  of  silver,  both  in  a state  of  purity, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  prepare  it  for  the  opera- 
tion of  parting. 

For  this  purpose,  the  metallic  button  is  first 
flattened  by  hammering,  and  then  by  passing  it  be- 
tween steel  rollers,  repeatedly  heating  it  red  not,  and 
suffering  it  to  cool,  that,  by  this  annealing,  it  may  be 
prevented  from  cracking,  as  it  extends  in  the  flatting 
process ; it  is  finally  rolled  up  in  a small  loose  coil 
and  again  heated.  In  this  state  it  is  termed  a cornet. 

Parting. — The  acid  employed  for  this  purpose,  has 
been  already  described  ; the  cornet  is  put  into  a pear- 
shaped  flask, called  a parting-glass,  and  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  diluted  acid  is  then  added  > the  glass  is  heated 
in  a sand  bath  or  over  a lamp,  and  the  solution  of  the 
silver  proceeds,  with  the  usual  evolution  of  dense 
fumes  of  nitrous  gas  : after  this  action  has  ceased,  the 
liquor  is  carefully  decanted  off,  and  a fresh  supply  of 
stronger  acid  is  added,  to  remove  the  last  portion  of 
silver  \ this  is  boiled  five  or  six  minutes.  The  cornet 
should  still  retain  its  shape,  but  os  a brittle  spongy 


mass,  which  it  requires  considerable  care  to  preserve  ASSAY- 
entire.  We  noticed  the  danger  incurred  by  adding  1NG. 
too  little  silver  before  ciqiellation,  and  in  this  stage  of  — 
the  process,  if  too  much  has  been  added,  the  gold  no 
longer  coheres ; the  cornet  instead  of  retaining  its  * 
shape,  crumbles  down  into  a minutely  divided  metallic 
powder.  The  liquid  is  now  again  decanted  off,  and 
hot  distilled  water  is  added  to  wash  away  every  trace 
of  acid  from  the  metal.  While  the  flask  is  still  filled 
with  water,  it  is  inverted  with  its  neck  resting  in  a 
small  crucible,  thus  the  delicate  cornet  sinks  through 
the  fluid,  and  is  deposited  in  the  crucible  without  risk 
of  breaking.  It  is  then  submitted  to  a strong  heat, 
the  gold  contracts,  and  regaining  its  beautiful  colour 
and  lustre,  the  process  is  completed,  and  the  result 
obtained  by  weighing  it  accurately  as  at  first. 

Assay  of  Metal  containing  Platinum. 

Platinum  is  not  employed  at  present  in  the  coinage 
of  any  nation,  and  in  commerce  it  is  not  probable,  on 
account  of  its  greater  value,  that  it  would  be  used  to 
debase  silver*,  hut  for  such  a purpose  it  may,  though 
rarely  be  fraudulently  added  to  gold.  Like  gold  and 
silver  it  resists  the  action  of  lead  upon  the  cupel ; hut 
an  expert  assaycr  will  readily  recognize  its  presence,  by 
the  very  different  appearance  which  it  gives  to  the 
button  of  metal  in  fusion.  A much  greater  heat  is 
required,  the  fusion  is  less  perfect,  and  the  colour  less 
bright ; in  very  small  proportion  it  gives  to  the  gold 
so  strong  a tendency  to  crystallization,  as  to  produce  a 
marked  character  to  the  eye  of  the  assayer.  For  its 
separation  nothing  is  required  but  to  proceed  exactly 
as  in  a common  gold  assay  ; and,  by  reducing  the 
lamina  of  metal  very  thin,  to  form  the  comet,  the 
platinum,  though  alone  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  may 
with  the  silver  be  totally  removed  from  the  gold. 

The  coins  of  inferior  metals  are  seldom  examined 
by  the  assaycr,  but  for  the  processes  to  be  employed, 
if  necessary,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  of  M.  Vau- 
quelin  on  the  subject. 

Sec  Lewis  Commrrcium  Philosophico-  Technicum. — 

The  London  Goldsmith's  Repository.  — M.M,  Tillet, 

Hcllot,  and  Macqucr,  Mem . Acad.,  Puris,  1763,  1769, 

1775,  177®,  1778,  1780,  1788.—  Aikin’s  Chemical 
Diet.,  Art.  Assay , and  Vauquclin  Manuel  de  l'  Essay  cur. 


Assay  Balance,  a term  used  to  denote  a very  deli- 
cate balance  employed  for  determining  with  great 
precision  the  weight  of  minute  bodies.  An  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  is  shewn  in  the  plate  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  particulars  of  its  con- 
struction will  be  given  under  the  article  Balance. 
ASSECU'RE,  "1  In  the  Bar.  Lat.  Assecurare  As- 
Abkeci/haxce,  >securates,  appear  to  have  been  in 
Assac option.  J very  common  uacj  from  the  Lat. 
Securus ; whence  the  Fr.  Seur,  Asseur , Eng.  Sure, 
Assure,  (q.  ▼.) 

C«i  never  mischief  end  as  U begun  $ 

Bat  being  once  oat,  must  farther  out  of  force  ? 

Think  you,  that  any  means  under  the  sun. 

Can  autcurt  so  indirect  a course  ? 

Daniel.  Ci mi  Wmr,  book  UL  p.  473. 


fwn  is  not  helped  hut  by  being  tuteettred  of  pardon.  It  restetb, 
therefore  to  be  considered  wlut  warrant  we  hare  concerning  for- 
giveness, when  the  sentence  of  man  absolved)  us  from  sin  com' 
mittsd  against  God.  Hooker.  Ecelts.  Pol.  book  vi. 

But  liow  for  then  reaches  Ibis  aaecwratiim  f So  far  aa  to  ex- 
clude all  fears,  all  doubting  and  hesitation  ? Neither  of  these. 

Bp.  Hall.  .Senium  xRll.  ©serf  Security. 

ASSECUTION,  Atsequor,  assccutus,  assecutio,  from 
ad  and  sequor , to  follow ; a following  up,  an  over- 
taking, an  obtaining. 

By  the  canon  law,  a person,  after  be  has  been  in  full  possession 
of  a second  benefice,  cannot  return  to  his  first,  because  It  Is 
immediately  void  by  Ids  attention  of  a second. 

dyhffe.  Per  ergon. 

ASSEMBLANCE,  the  same  as  Semblance.  Skinner. 
Fr.  Scmbler,  from  the  Lat.  Sbntt/are,  to  make  like. 
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ASSEM-  Simula  re,  from  Similis,  from  the  Gr.  'OaaXot,  lequalis, 
BLANCH.  even. 


ASSEM- 

BLE. 


There  be  none  byxJioppea  except*  that  of  congruence  ought  to 
Him  more  after  the  gticwpell  then  princes.  But  Uiejr  oftentimes 
br  aimDUcitic  voder  an  assesstblante  of  dcuocloo  be  decejrued 
3 * t'dat.  Pref.  te  John. 


Faixr.  Will  yon  tell  me  (Master  Shallow)  how  to  thus*  a 
num  » Care  1 for  the  limb*,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bnlfcc  and 
bijjire  asstmblance  of  a man?  give  me*  the  spirit  (Master  Shal- 
ltm\  Shakespeare.  Henry  IF.  Part  2.  foL  W. 


ASSEMBLE, t?.^\  Fr.  Assembler.  It.  Asttmhrarc, 
Assemble,  n.  J composed  of  ad  and  of  simul,  q.  d. 
Ab’-'k'mblack,  1 simul  ponere.  Simul,  sxmuUtre,  <id- 
Assk'mblaxce,  \simulare,  adtimblare,  adsimbrare, 
Asbe'mblkr,  I adsembrare,  assembrare.  Menage. 
Ahse'mblixg,  lA.  S.  Samitui.  Gesamian.  Gcr. 
Asrk'mbly.  JSamlen.  Dutch,  Zamelen.  Swetl. 
Sarnia.  To  gather  into  the  same  place.  To  come,  to 
meet,  to  collect,  to  bring  together. 


Vnder  Southampton*  wa»  >er  assemble. 

Of  Harald  ami  Hardknouto,  what  a«ld  bituex  ^mb  be. 

R.  Untune,  p.  51. 


He  team*  had  finLUt,  when  such  murmur  Ail'd 
Tl»'  assembly,  aa  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
Tit*  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  alt  night  long 
Had  rous'd  the  sea.  Aftltuns  Par.  Lott,  book  ii. 

If  they  can  poll  an  iatlidcrmt  number  out  of  a mob if  they  can 
produce  a set  of  Lancashire  noddles,  remote  provincial  head- 
pieces,  or  risionarjr  assemblers,  to  attest  a story  of  a witch  upon  a 
bronmstieh,  and  a flight  in  the  air;  they  triumph  in  the  solid 
proof  of  their  new  pi  odigy,  and  cry, « Magna  «/  tt  prtevale- 

hit  t bhajubury . LharacleruticJu. 


ASSEM- 

BLE 


ASSEM- 

BLY. 


Young  Silvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
Pur  succour,  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood  . 

The  churls  assemble  tor  the  fiend,  who  lay 
In  the  close  woody  covert,  urg'd  their  way. 

Dry  Jen.  djtm,  rU.  Col.  47] . 


At  length  there  Issu’d  from  the  grove  behind 
A fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind  t 
A train  1cm  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 

Seduc'd  the  sons  of  Heaven  to  rebel. 

Drysten's  Fables. 

Id  sweet  assemblage  every  blooming  grace 
Fix  love’s  bright  throne  in  TenumnU's  face. 

With  which  her  faultless  shape  and  air  agree. 

But  wanting  wit  she  strives  to  rrpurtec- 

Fentoss.  Ep.  to  Mr.  Lombard. 


Now  hare  I told  you  shortly  in  a clauae 
TV  estot,  th*  arale,  the  noenbre,  and  eke  the  causa 
Why  that  assembled  was  this  CMUMfnfe 
In  Southwerk  at  this  grnlil  lioetdric 
That  bight*  the  tabard,  fast*  by  the  bdle. 

Chancer.  The  Prologue,  vol.  L p.  30. 


As  be  walkcued  goth  par  css 
Upon  an  high  mountain*,  he  sigh 
Two  serpentes  in  his  were  nighe ; 

And  the!  so,  as  nature  hem  taught 

Assembled  were.  Gower.  Cam.  Am.  book  ui. 


In  tli*  morn  vug  eariye  after  they  had  counsayled  together 
n/mlie,  the  hr*  priest**,  with  th*  elders,  aerrbes  and  ni  the 
whole  assrble,  led  him  away*  with  his  arm**  bounde,  and  ddinered 
him  to  to  Ptlsie  U>  be  lodged.  Vial.  A larks  c,  Jtiil. 


Pot  the  which  occasion  after  the  of  these  wise  men, 

the  Empcrouv  commatmded  to  examine  them,  and  to  be  entourmed 
of  the  hloud*  of  theyr  predccessours.  Golden  Hooke. 


For  a temhlee  of  pcple  witWnteo  a clwveutryn,  or  a chief  lord, 
is  an  a dock  of  scheep  wilhouten  a schepprrde. 

Sir  John  Afr.undeviUe. 


— . — None  better,  knows  then  you 
How  l hane  eoer  lou’d  the  life  r* mu tml  ; 

And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies 
Where  youth,  and  coat,  and  witless*  brauery  keepos. 

Shakespeare.  Measure  for  Measure,  fo.  63. 


I am  a bishop,  and  that  by  the  free  and  accustomed  canonical 
election  of  the  whole  chapter  of  Sarisburie,  assembled  solemnely 
together  for  that  purpose. 

Jewell's  Defence  of  the  Apologie. 


The  constable  went  forth*  with  a great  company  of  man  of 
armes,  of  Poicton,  Anion,  and  Towrayne,  also  liter  was  the  two 
marshals  of  Frannce,  and  f Marshall  of  Bleuuyit*;  also  there 
ni  Sir  Crtyner  of  Cltaaoo,  toe  lord  of  Leoo,  and  all  the  barom  of 
Bretayns  •,  they  were  a X thousand*  men  of  armes,  and  in  v« 
feldea  mo  than  a hudred  thousand  horse ; there  ocuer  was  such* 
assemble  made  in  Bretaync  before. 

The  Crony  cte  of  Froissart,  by  Lard  Berners , e.  333. 


So,  as  he  traueled  vpon  the  way. 

He  channel  to  come,  where  happily  he  spide 
A root  of  many  people  Carre  away; 

To  whom  bis  course  he  hastily  applide. 

To  weel  the  cause  of  their  assemblage  wide.* 

Spencer's  Faerie  Quecne,  p.  262. 

■ - —kr.cn 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  will,  warriors  mixt. 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard. 

MUton's  Par.  Lott,  book  xL 


— From  ev'ry  din»c  they  come 

To  are  tlry  beauty  and  to  share  thy  joy, 

O Sion  ! an  assembly  such  as  earth 

Saw  never,  such  as  tacav'n  a loops  down  to  ur. 

Coupes' t Poessss. 

Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  is  the  name  of 
the  supreme  ecclesia.it i cal  court  in  Scotland,  which 
bolds  its  meeting  annually,  and  consists  of  a certain 
number  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders  delegated  from 
the  various  presbyteries  according  to  the  number  of 
parishes  contained  in  each.  The  royal  boroughs  de- 
pute one  ruling  elder  each,  that  of  Edinburgh  two, 
and  every  university  sends  a commissioner.  The  king 
presides  in  the  person  of  his  own  commissioner,  who 
is  always  a nobleman,  but  has  no  voice  in  the  deli- 
berations, his  official  duty  being  confined  to  the  call- 
ing and  dissolution  of  the  meeting,  which  he  does 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  whilst  the  moderator  does 
the  same  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Assembly  of  Divines  was  an  assembly  appoint- 
ed by  parliament  in  June,  1643,  professedly  for 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government ; but  in  reality  according  to 
the  words  of  the  covenant  " for  the  extirpation 
of  prelacic,  that  is  church-govcrnment  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  their  chan  rollers  and  commissa- 
ries, deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons  and  all  other 
ecclesiastical  officers,"  It  consisted  of  121  divines 
and  30  laymen,  of  whom  somewhat  less  than  one 
fourth  were  men  of  learning  and  character,  the  re- 
mainder was  composed  of  sectarians  of  various  deno- 
minations ; all,  however,  agreed  in  hostility  to  the 
establishment,  and  in  the  propriety  of  devoting  such 
ministers  as  continued  faithful  to  their  religion,  and 
loyal  to  their  sovereign,  to  poverty  and  ejection.  These 
men  sat  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  at  Westminster, 
July  1,  1643,  and  continued  five  years,  sis  mouths, 
and  twenty-two  days ; during  which  they  abolished 
the  liturgy,  imposed  a catechism  and  confession  of 
faith  of  their  own,  and  published  some  annotations 
on  the  Bible  in  which  are  some  remarkable  attacks 
upon  monarchy.  At  length,  dissenting  among  them- 
selves, one  portion  seceded,  and  the  rest  gradually 
broke  up,  without  any  formal  dissolution. 
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ASSENT.^  ASSE'NT,  r.  Anstnlurr,  from  ad  and  tentio  to 
S—'V— pr'  Assort,  ».  /think,  to  feel,  to  think  the  name, 
Assbkta'tiov,  v to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  to  agree, 
Ambnta'tob,  f comply,  yield. 

AaBE^NTaK,  t Assentation,  is  used  for  pre- 
Asap/vrMexT.  J tended  assent,  flattery,  adulation. 
Latin,  Assentatio. 


ASSE'RT,  Astero,  asterlum,  from  ad  and  *ero,  ASSERT. 

Assi'mcios,  I to  knit,  to  join.  Adstro,  est  adnecto  ^ 
Assk  rtion,  I rationem,  ad  alitfuid  probandurnj  et 
Assa  rtivb,  \fonnttndum.  Vossius.  To  join,  or 
Asse'ktivblt,  i add  to,  to  join,  or  odd  ; as  a cause; 
Assf/aroa,  las  a reason;  to  affirm,  to  maintain, 
A'sskbtoby.  J to  vindicate. 


k Moncnday  jiat  fell*  to  be  next  after  j»e  t nr  1ft  day, 
ie  kyng  of  Prance- and  br,  at  j*  riuer  of  S.  Rymay, 

Held  a parlcmcnt,  gode  slkerore  to  make, 
bat  bohe  with  on  assent  way  auld  vndertake. 

A Brunne,  p.  147. 


But,  Ionics,  wol  ye  maken  assurance, 

Aa  I «hal  any,  assenting  to  my  lore  ? 

And  1 abal  make  us  sauf  for  evermore. 

They  sworea,  and  assented  every  man 
To  live  with  hire  and  die,  and  by  lure  stood. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Lowes  T a/e,  v.  1.  p.  1M. 


Bat  wbanDe  thel  weren  come  be  withdrough  and  departide  him 
dredyuge  hem  that  weren  of  circumcbioun,  and  the  othere  iewi* 
astenhden  to  his  fcynyng,  ao  that  barnahas  was  drawen  of  hem 
into  that  feynyng.  Witty.  Galathies,  c.  ii. 


For  1 / you  had  assented  in  woordee  and  In  your  mvnde  departed 
vnperxwadcd,  that  if  the  thing  be  true  that  I Bay,  yet  had  you 
lost  y*  fruitc. 

Sir  Thomas  Mart's  Work es,  (o.  1242.  C.  1. 
And  if  yon  liketh  alle  by  on  assent 
Now  for  to  Btonden  at  ray  juprment : ■ 

Hold  up  your  bondes  withouteu  more  speche. 

Chaucer.  The  Praia gw,  V.  L p.  32. 

And  the  Kyng  may  nought  deme  no  man  to  Detbe,  with  oil  ten 
assent  of  his  barouns  and  other  wyae  men  of  conseille,  and  that 
die  the  court  aecordc  thereto.  Sir  John  Moundevitte. 


Other  there  be,  which  in  a more  honest  terme  may  be  called 
assent  a town,  or  follower*,  whiche  do  awavte  diligently,  wbat  ia 
the  fourrw  of  the  speche  and  feature  of  tkeyr  mays  ter,  and  also 
Other  his  tanners  and  facion  of  garment**  i and  to  the  iraitatiO  and 
resemblance  thereof  they  applle  theyr  study. 

Elyot.  The  Goternaur,  book  iL  C.  xiiii. 

One  would  think  hell  should  hare  little  need  of  tiw  fawning 
assentation  of  othere,  when  men  carry  so  dangerous  parasites  in 
their  own  bosoms ; but,  sure,  both  together  must  needs  help  to 
people  that  region  of  darkness.  By.  Hall.  Soliloquies. 

She  is  not  aa  assenter  (though  thousands  be]  to  that  rabintcal 
rule,  cited  in  D nidus,  from  Rabbi  Hanrica ; let  a man  clothe 
himself  (saith  be)  beneath  lus  ability,  his  children  according  to  it. 
and  his  wife  above  it ! 

Whitlock.  Manners  of  the  English. 

'--■■■■■■  ■ The  bold  design 

Pleas’d  highly  those  infernal  state*,  and  Joy 

Sparkl'd  in  ail  their  cyt» ; with  full  assent 

They  rose.  Milton’s  Par.  Last,  book  u. 

The  people  then  assembling  with  the  senate,  and  the  baser  sort 
with  the  noble,  did  all  with  one  voice  and  assent  choose  Camillus 
dictator  the  fifth  time.  North's  Plutarch. 

It  Is  but  a rcry  little  while  before  we  shall  all  certainly  be  of 
this  mind — that  the  best  thing  we  could  have  done  in  this  world, 
was  to  prepare  lor  the  other.  Could  I represent  to  you  that  invi- 
sible world  which  I am  speaking  of,  you  would  all  readily  assent 
to  this  counsel.  Title,  t son's  Sermons. 


Consider  then  and  judge  me  in  tills  light : 

1 told  you  when  I went,  I would  not  write; 

You  said  the  same ; and  are  you  discontent 
With  laws,  to  which  you  gave  your  own  assent  T 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  book  >1. 

Then  dreat  by  thee,  more  amiably  fair. 

Truth  the  soft  robe  of  mild  persuasion  wears 
Thou  to  assenting  reason  gir'st  again 
Her  own  enlighten'd  thoughts. 

Thomson’s  Poems.  Winter,  p.  451, 


And  hole  bokes  would  it  hold,  both  y*  confuting  of  then*,  and 
vnto  them  the  asset lacion  of  our  owne,  specially  for  yl  tliri  rccieue 
not  our  scripture,  and  betwene  Ui*  and  re  notlilg  eflmnne  to  grofld 
vpoo  but  reason.  Sir  Thomas  More's  Washes,  fo.  HI.  e.  ii. 

And,  therfore,  while  he  doth  but  tel  vs  and  prone  it  not,  and 
ao  mder  proppeth  his  assertion  w»  it  self : be  shewetb  himself  as 
wiae,  as  one  that  lest  hys  rotten  house  should  fall,  wold  go  about 
to  take  down  y*  rnlit,  and  pull  rp  y*  groOdsel  to  vndershore  the 
aide*  with  the  same.  jg  f0 . 473.  c.  y. 

Read  it  interrogatively,  and  it  la  as  strong  for  Solo  and  the 
Dominicans,  if  it  be  read  assertively,  for  Catherine  and  the 
Jesuits.  Bp.  Bedel s Letters , p.  403. 

If  tb*  rcry  voice  of  nature  did  not  so  sufficiently  confute  thee, 
that  even  thinr  own  most  eminent  heathens  hare  herein  taken  part 
against  thee,  living  and  dying  strong  auertors  of  the  soul's  Im- 
mortality. Bp.  Hall.  Temptations  Repelled. 

We  have  not  to  do  here  with  a promissory  oath,  the  obligation 
whereof  is  for  another  inquisition : it  is  the  assertory  oath,  that  ia 
now  under  our  hand ; which  the  great  God,  by  whom  we  swear, 
hath  ordained  to  be  an  end  of  controversies. 

Id.  Casts  of  Conscience. 

- - - ■ That  tongue 

Inspir'd  with  contradiction  durst  oppose 
A third  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
Thir  deities  to  assert.  Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  ri. 
[We  all  acknowledge  that  the  whole  Church  of  God  kept  the 
faith  intire,  and  transmitted  faithfully  to  after  ages  the  whole 
faith)  Well  what  says  he  to  this  principle  ? He  says,  this  prin- 
ciple as  to  the  poaitire  part  b good,  and  assertive  of  tradition.  It 
Is  so  of  the  apostolical  tradition ; for  they  delivered  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  to  their  successors,  both  by  preaching  and  br  writing. 

Toy  tor's  Polemical  Discourses. 

A*  hardy  a*  men  are  In  advancing  opinions  that  favour  their 
vices,  tbo’  never  so  repugnant  to  reason,  I can  hardly  believe 
any  one  will  assert,  that  s parcel  of  mere  matter  left  altogether  to 
itself,  could  ever  of  itaeif  begin  to  move,  if  there  u any  such 
bold  assert  or,  let  him  fix  his  eyes  upon  some  lump  of  matter,  ex. 
gr.  a stone,  piece  of  timber,  or  a clod  clear'd  of  all  animal* 
and  peruse  it  wed.  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature. 

Now  nothing  b more  shameful  and  unworthy  a natural  phi- 
losopher (tar pirns  phyeico)  than  to  assert  any  tiling  to  be  .tone 
without  a cause,  or  to  give  no  reason  of  it 

Ray,  on  the  Creation. 

Haw  ought  she  to  boast  and  triumph  in  this  thought,  that  a 
prince,  who  excelled  as  much  in  the  knowledge,  as  in  the  practice 
of  religion,  should  be  so  firm  and  unmovable  an  assertor  of  her 
doctrine,  and  discipline,  and  worship  1 Atterbury's  Sermons. 

O wee  faithful,  vigilant,  and  brave, 

Thou  bold  a terrier  of  Britannia's  fame, 

Unconquerable  Blake.  Glower's  Forms. 

Among  the  aster  tors  of  regal  authority,  I never  fail,  d to  de- 
claim with  republican  warmth  upon  the  'original  charter  of  uni- 
versal liberty,  the  corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly  of  volantary 
submission  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled  with  onnwlret. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler. 

To  impute  crimes  to  Christianity,  taro  the  celebrated  King  of 
PrunMA  in  his  posthumous  works,  b the  act  of  a norice.  Hm 
word  may  fairly  be  taken  foe  such  an  assertion. 

Porteus,  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity. 

The  fourth  awarded  lot  (for  he  had  fourth 
Arriv’d)  Merionoa  asserted  next, 

The  golden  talenta.  Camper's  Iliad,  book  xxill. 

For  the  verb  doe*  not  denote  any  time ; nor  does  it  imply  any 
assertion.  No  single  word  can.  TiU  one  single  thing  can  bo 
found  to  be  couple,  one  single  word  cannot  make  an  ad-sertion , 
or  an  adfirmation:  for  there  is  Joining  in  that  operation:  and 
there  can  be  no  junction  of  one  thing.  Took*,  r.  iL  p.  432, 
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ASSESS. 

ASSETU. 


ASSE'SS,  v.  ^ Assess,  or  Sess,  from  the  It. 

Arse's#,  n.  / Assessare,  to  impose  a tax,  ( As - 

Abbe'ssioxaey,  \testo)  which  never  is  imposed  un- 
Aaak'ssment,  i less  by  an  Attize  ( nisi  ab  assetsu) 
Assessor.  J of  men  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Skinner. 

Assessare  and  Accenture,  Dare  ad  censum.  Gall. 
A censer.  Dormer  4 cent.  Du  Cange. 


Writynges  wer  sent  to  al  shirt*,  to  certifir  the  name*  of  menne 
of  fourtie  poundc,  to  reprint  the  ordre  of  knighthood,  or  els  to 
make  a fine  s the  tusrutment  of  wliicbe  fine*,  were  appointed  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Master  of  the  Range's  Jueli  bouse. 

Hail.  Henry  t ill. 

Bot  Firilbou*  reaching  out  hi*  hand  first  to  These u*,  arid  unto 
him  : I make  your  self  judge  of  the  damage  you  have  sustained 
by  my  Invasion,  and  with  ail  my  heart  1 will  make  such  satisfac- 
tion, as  it  shall  please  you  to  ««u  it  at. 

North’ t Plutarch. 


The  commons  also  were  freed  of  portage,  foliage,  and  tribute; 
and  rich  men  that  were  able  to  beare  the  burthen,  were  aliened 
at  all  paiment*  niul  contributions  : the  poor*  were  thought  to  be 
charred  enough  with  the  bringing  up  of  their  children. 

Holland' i Airy. 

For  he  devised  and  ordained  the  cenae,  to  wit,  the  atseoting, 
and  taxation  of  the  citirena  s a thing  moat  profitable  to  that  state 
and  government,  which  was  like,  in  time  to  come,  to  grow  so 
mightie.  ^ 

He  it  was  that  devised  and  brought  up  the  manner  of  eqoall 
contribution  and  paiment,  proportionably  to  the  auettment  and 
rate  of  men's  goods.  ^ 

One  of  the  answers  of  the  jury,  upon  their  oath*  at  the  auet~ 
nonary  court,  I have  inserted.  Cartw.  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

Minon,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears; 

And  live*  and  crime*,  with  his  assessors,  hears. 

Dryden't  Virgil  JEn.  rL 

The  convention  continued  the  for  another  year,  at 

six  thousand  pounds  a month. 

J Bit  hoy  Bnrneti  Hitt,  of  Ail  own  Timet , r.  L 

An  act  of  Council  was  passed.  Importing,  that  as  the  urgency 
of  affair*  admitted  not  tlw  way  of  parliament,  that  moat  speedy, 
equal,  and  convenient  method  of  supply  was  by  a general  loan 
from  the  subject,  according  as  every  man  waa  attested  in  tlw  rolls 
of  the  last  suhaidy.  Hume's  History  of  England. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  he  was  appointed,  with  tiie 
Lord  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Rich,  Sir  Francis 
Englcfield,  and  several  others,  to  examine  certain  offenders  taken 
in  Northumberland's  rebellion,  sod  to  attest  their  fine*. 

T.  War  ton's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope. 

Fausanias  sat  the  Judge 

Callicrates  and  Acmnotus  wise, 

His  two  attestor,.  Glorer’t  Athenaid,  book  XX  uL 


And  Pilal,  willynge  to  make  atreth  to  the  puple  kfte  to  hem  ASSETS 
Biu-abss,  and  bitouke  to  hem  J beans  betun  with  acorgia  to  be  __ 
crucified.  HI  cl  if.  Mark,  ch.  xv.  ASSU)- 

ASSETS,  in  Law,  from  the  French  assex,  enough.  EA!sS* 
This  term  is  used  to  denote  the  property  of  a person 
deceased,  in  the  hands  of  his  executor,  or  heir, 
cienl  to  meet  the  duty  cast  on  them,  of  discharging 
his  legacies  and  such  debts  as  the  law  considers  as 
charges  on  his  property  of  various  kinds.  Some 
debts  arc  a charge  on  real  property  in  the  hands  of 
an  heir,  and  lands  descending  to  him  by  inheritance, 
and  not  acquired  by  gift  or  bequest,  are  hence  termed 
assets  real,  or  assets  by  descent;  and,  as  far  as  they 
go,  must  be  applied  to  meet  any  debt  wherewith  the 
ancestor,  by  deed  or  bond,  charged  himself  and  his 
heirs.  But  a bond  is  not  an  incumbrance  on  land, 
unless  the  heirs  are  specifically  bound.  Therefore,  if 
a man  bind  himself  only,  the  bond  debt  must  be  paid 
by  the  executor,  out  of  his  personal  property,  or 
assets  personal,  on  failure  of  which  only,  the  heir  is 
liable,  in  respect  of  his  lands.  All  simple  contract 
debts  arc  payable  only  out  of  personal  assets.  A bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  late  Sir  S.  Romilly,  to  alter 
the  law  in  this  respect,  by  charging  all  debts  of  an 
ancestor  on  his  assets  by  descent ; a measure  certainly 
agreeable  to  the  general  principles  of  justice,  and 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  middle  orders  of 
trade.  It  was,  however,  strongly  opposed  by  many 
eminent  lawyers,  and  finally  thrown  out.  If  an  ac- 
tion is  brought  against  on  executor  for  a personal 
debt  of  the  testator,  and  he  pleads  that  he  has  no 
assets,  the  plaintiff  may  pray  judgment  of  assets  here- 
after to  arise  ; and  the  court,  by  ordering  an  inquiry 
before  a jury,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
will  give  him  a right  of  payment,  prior  to  other  cre- 
ditors, whenever  the  executor  shall  obtain  sufficient 
goods  of  the  deceased  for  that  purpose. 

ASSE'VER,  \ Assevero,  quasi  severe  dico.  From 

Assk'vkaation.  J ad  and  icwtm,  from  the  Greek 
’ZlftwOai,  venerari,  to  say,  or  declare,  affirm  or  assert, 
seriously,  earnestly,  solemnly. 

Arxselmus,  though  otherwise  a *evrrc  and  a very  austere  man, 
yet  is  bo  swrrtrnrrt  And  mollified  with  the  conceit  of  thi*  mu* 
sick  (the  harmony  of  heaven),  that  be  not  only  attevereih  It,  but 
aUo  endeavour*th,  with  great  pains  and  labour,  to  set  out  the 
true  musical  proportion  of  it.  Father  by.  Atheomattue. 

M.  Hardingc,  as  wcl  here,  a*  el*  where  thinkethe  St  an  easy 
mater,  with  the  bold  asteoeration  to  amoothe  hi*  vn learned  simple 
reader,  specially  sutche  a one,  as  hath*  no  ek*  to  looke  after 
bun.  Jewelf  t Defence  of  the  Apologia. 


Assessment,  in  Law,  money  raised  by  rate. 
The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  taxes  rained 
by  the  parliament,  during  the  civil  war  in  Charles  I. 
reign.  Weekly  or  monthly  assessments  were  then 
levied  upon  every  county,  according  to  a poundage 
on  land.  They  sometimes  produced  sfilSO.OOO  per 
month,  and  may  be  averaged  at  a million  a-year, 
ASSETH,  from  the  Fr.  Ann,  or  Ana,  enough, 
sufficient,  Tooke,  v.  i.  496,  Fr,  Assrz.  It.  Auai , 
which  Menage  thinks  are  from  the  Latin  Satis. 

For  in  tiie  getting  he  hath  mch  wo 
And  In  the  krping  drrik  a! bo, 

And  sett*  eucr  move  hi*  betincue 
For  to  encreasc  and  not  to  lew 
For  to  augment  and  multiply 
And  though  on  hrxpea  that  lie  him  by, 

Yet  n truer  shall  nuke  his  rirhewe 
Atteih  vnto  hi*  gredincssc. 

Chancer.  The  Homaant  of  the  llote,  fo.  142.  C.  u. 


Guise.  You  muit,  you  will,  and  amile  upon  my  murder. 

Mabmoutibb*  Therefore,  if  you  are  conscious  of  a breach. 

Con  few  it  to  me : Lead  me  to  the  king, 

He  lia*  promis'd  me  to  cimquer  hi*  revenge. 

And  place  you  next  him ; therefore,  if  ytiu're  right. 

Make  roe  not  fear  It  by  asseverations, 

But  speak  your  heart,  and  O reaoive  roe  truly. 

Dryden't  Duke  of  Gain. 

“ I will  come  and  tone  of  yon  shall  see  me  coming.’*  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  in  such  an  asseveration,  the  word  to  **  come”  may 
bear  two  different  sensor.  Hartley'*  Sermon t. 

ASS1DEANS,  or  Chasideanb,  from  Chasidim  or 
Isadikim,  just,  merciful,  pious.  A sect  of  the  Jews, 
who  resorted  to  Mattathias,  to  fight  for  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  were 
distinguished  for  their  valour  and  zeal,  devoting  them- 
selves to  a more  strict  observance  of  the  law  than 
other  men.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  there  were  two  sorts  of  Assideans, 
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the  one  holding  precisely  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
other  affecting  a more  eminent  degree  of  sanctity 
than  was  commanded  by  the  law.  For  the  latter, 
(the  Chasidim,  or  pious,)  the  pecple  had  a peculiar 
veneration,  and  the  rather  as  they  t might  that  works 
of  supererogation  were  not  indifferent,  hut  necessary 
to  salvation ; and  from  these  sprung  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Essencs,  who  preached  that  their  traditions 
were  more  perfect  than  scripture.  From  the  others 
(the  T&udikim)  came  the  Sudducecs,  who  preached  a 
still  more  dungcrous  doctrine,  that  we  were  not  to 
look  for  recompense  or  punishment,  and  who  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

A SSI 'DU  ATE,  *\  Ab  asntlto,  ijttosl  in  ra  re  in 

Absidu'ity,  (m*a  laborainus,  quasi  atari  rm  us  ; 

Abki'dl'ov*,  | because  in  that  which  we  labour 

Akhi'duocsly.  J about,  we  do,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually sit  at  it  daily.  Miushcw. 

Constant,  unceasing,  continual,  frequent,  re- 
peated. 

Then  the  rardynall  OUBC  ngojm  rnto  tli*  duke,  and  brouirht  with 
liym  dyuenic  dortours  of  dyuynyte  and  other,  which  made  vnto 
hyin  assydnat  labour  for  mercy  to  be  shewyd  rnto  tlw  townr, 
and  to  the  lnhabytauntys  of  tbc  same.  Fabyan. 

He  (Lord  Willoughby)  couid  not  brook  tlM  obsequiousness  and 
assiduity  of  tbc  court,  and  was  wool  to  nay,  “ that  he  wo  not 
one  of  the  reptilue,  which  could  creep  on  the  ground. ’’ 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  Lincolnshire. 
First  with  assiduous  care,  from  Winter  keep 
Well  fodder’d  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep. 

Dry  Hen  t Firgil,  Ccor.  ill. 

The  mind  that  lies  fallow  hut  a single  day,  sprouts  up  in  follies 
that  are  only  to  be  killed  by  a constant  and  assiduous  culture. 

4;w/nf»r,  No.  10. 


A scholar  Is  industrious,  who  doth  assidumtly  bend  hi*  mind 
to  study  for  getting  knowledge.  Barrow’s  Sermons. 

■ ■ ■Often  as  she  mounts 

fhr  quits  the  car,  his  arm  her  weight  sustains 
With  trembling  pleasure.  His  assiduous  hand 
From  purest  fountains  waft*  the  bring  Hood. 

Uloeer’s  Leonidas,  liook  viii.  p.  57. 


ASSIE'GE,  p \ Fr.  Attieger.  ltal.  Aueriiare ; 

Assib'ck,  «.  J to  sit  before : from  the  Lat.  serieo, 
setlere  ; as  we  say,  to  sit  down  before  a town. 
Skinner. 

The  common  word  now  in  use  U Besiege. 

Kyng  Arturo  and  ys  poor  o»r grd  hym  wy}untr. 

R.  (Hone ester,  p.  1&4. 

Swirhe  woodring  was  Uier  on  this  hors  of  bras. 

That  sin  the  grvt  sur^r  of  Trove  was, 

Titer  as  men  wondred  on  an  hors  also, 

Nc  was  thcr  swiche  a wondring,  a*  was  tho. 

Chaucer.  77tr  Syniere's  Tate,  rol.  i.  p.  431. 

Then  y*  duke  hauyng  In  hi*  ayde  the  kyng  of  Naoorn,  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  with  the  erle  of  Escamps  and  of  Flaundrcs, 
auieged  y*  cartel  of  Chausy,  St  at  the  code  of  ri.  wckcs  wan  the 
same,  St  after  yede  vnto  the  cytie  of  Rcscnson  4c  lard  siege  to 
it  also.  Fabyan. 

I leave  what  glory  virtue  did  attain 
At  th’  over-memorable  Agincourt- 
I leave  to  tell,  what  wit,  what  pow’r  did  gain 
TIi*  assieged  Roan,  Caen,  Dreux  ; or  in  wliat  sort. 

Daniels  CM4  War,  hook  v. 

AS9IENTO,  a Spanish  word,  properly  signifying  a 
contract.  It  was  first  introduced  in  France  about  the 
beginning  of  the  war  relative  to  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  when  by  the  assiento  they  un- 
derstood a trading  company  established  for  importing 
negroes  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  in 
America,  and  particularly  to  Buenos  Ayres.  It  has 
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since  been  used  in  diplomatic  language  for  n treaty  AAMEN- 
or  convention  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  TO* 
courts  on  the  same  subject.  *eorv 

ASSl'CiN,  - ^ 

Asmi'ox, 


Aksi'gnable, 

A#signa'tiow, 

Asm'uner, 

Assi'uXMEXT. 


Auigno,  from  ad,  and  sigan,  v 
(of  uncertain  etymology'})  to 
mark  or  sign. 

mark  out,  to  fix,  to  allot, 
apportion,  to  transfer. 


>mark 

( To 

)‘0  «P| 


And  wat  Jumg  be  addc  assygxed  ys  lucre  brc}errn  al  so. 

11.  Gloucester,  p.  314. 
fc  lerld  and  J»e  lay  granted  )>at  )>ei  said. 

And  assigned  a day,  J’iU  taxe  to  be  laid. 

It.  Brmnne,  p.  247. 

To  him  goth  Elda  tho  forth  right. 

And  tohir  him  of  hi*  tonic  tidinge 
And  praid,’  that  for  his  comyuge 
He  wxilde  assigne  him  herbergaw. 

Gotccr,  ( on.  .dm.  book  ii. 

. Schc  sat  np  aglien,  and  he  took  hir  hi  the  bond,  and  refolds 
hir,  & wluuine  he  hadde  eleptd  the  booty  men  and  widewia  Ite 
assignyde  hir  alyue.  Wiclif.  Dedis.  ch.  ix. 

At  last,  a*  forced  by  fib*  I'lysac*  crye, 

Of  purpose  he  brake  fourth,  assigning  uie 
To  tbe  altar.  Surrey. 

T*  capituyne  of  y town*  desyred  a rrspyte  of  xxx.  davrw, 
gyuyngc  ptalgys  and  bostagya,  that  if  the  cytie  were  not  by 
kynge  John,  or  his  nssygneys,  reccowyd  within  the  fbresayde 
terrne,  they  woldc  ycldc  y*  cytic  vnto  llic  Fretwl*  kynge. 

Fabyan. 

The  create  thbgei  of  the  world e are  ministred  by  them 
[the  prelates] : nrythcr  do  the  lay  people  any  great  thing,  but  at 
their  assignment. 

The  Whole  If  "ories  of  Tyndat,  fol.  101.  c.  2. 

And  foonbwith  in  mine  presences  and  other  he  [Richard  the 
Second]  subscribed  the  wune  [bis  resignation],  and  afu*r  dely- 
uen^d  it  vnto  the  Archelryshop  of  Cauntorbury,  saivng  that  if  it 
were  in  hb  power  or  nt  his  assignement,  he  would  that  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  there  present,  should  be  bi.  successor  and  king 
after  him.  Grafton,  rol.  i. 

And  interchangeably  burie  dnwnc  my  gage 
Vpon  this  oiwr-weruing  Traitor’*  fnnte. 

To  prune  tnyaclfe  a loyal  I gentleman, 

Euro  in  the  best  blood  rhaml>cr‘d  in  his  bosotae. 

In  Unat  whereof,  most  licnrtilv  I pmy 
Your  bigbnesM  to  asugne  our  trial!  day. 

Shakespeare’s  K.  Use  hard  II.  fol.  24. 

If  there  he  neither  brir,  nor  executor,  nor  administrator,  nor 
assign,  the  poor,  saith  our  Saviour,  vc  shall  have  alwars  will* 
you:  make  thou  them  your  heir:  turn  your  debt  into  alms' 

Up.  1 fall's  Cases  of  Conscience. 

This  order  being  taken  in  the  senate,  ai  touching  the  appoint- 
ment and  assignation  of  those  provinces,  then  it  was*  thought  good 
that  tlic  new  consuls  should  cast  Iota  for  their  governments. 

Holland  ■»  Airy. 

Tlic  treasnry  being  exhausted,  he  was  forrett  to  make  assign- 
ments upon  land,  and  none  l*ut  in  Italy  it  self  would  content 
them.  Dry  den's  Life  of  Firgil. 

Tbc  same  first  Dover  certain  bounds  ha*  plac’d, 

How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last ; 

Nor  can  they  last  lieyond  the  time  assign’d 
By  that  all-seeing,  and  all-marking  mind. 

Dryden's  Fables. 

And  the  holiest  man  that  ever  was  upon  earth,  can  no  more 
assign  and  make  over  his  riph’.oousnrw.,  or  repentance,  or  any 
nirt  of  either,  to  another  tlial  wjint*  it,  than  a man  can  bequeath 
hb  wisdom  or  learning  to  his  heir  or  hi*  friend. 

filiation  t Sermons. 

Xnitire  to  these,  without  profusion,  kind, 

Tlic  proper  organs,  proper  pow'ri  assign’d ; 

Each  seeming  want  compcoaated  of  course. 

Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  tl*cro  of  lore t. 

Pope.  Kstay  on  Mass,  Ep.  {, 
While  nymphs  take  treats  or  assignatism  give, 

So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  n raise  shall  lire. 

Pope.  Rape  of  the  Lark , c.  iiL 
G 
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ASSIGN.  Nor  iloa  «ru*  of  ™raorr,  or  dowMM  of  ptrtepGen.  «pi**r 
— in  ,,Cniou»  of  • middle  »*e,  tot  from  MM  «j..i,n«4/c  come  U.at 
ASSIMI-  diaCOit)  pose*  tbc  organ. 

LATE.  Refections  of  Mr.  Clarke’ i SrfOHd  Defence. 

~v  ~m-J  Human  life  ii  a dram*,  and  mankind  tlie  actor*,  who  ha rt 
tbeir  acvriml  part*  mmgmtd  them  by  the  master  of  the  theatre. 

Motor*  on  Set/  Knowledge. 

Oh  Vulcan1,  la  there  on  Olympus’  bright* 

A goddam  with  such  load  of  aorrow  oppress'd 
As,  in  peculiar,  Jore  assigns  to  me? 

Cowgcr't  /Usd,  book  XfilL 

THe  only  adequate  and  assignable  reason  of  the  difference  i», 
that  the  latter  have  a source  to  draw  from  which  waa  unknown  to 
the  former.  forint  $ Trmcit. 

Ashic.vmext,  in  Law,  is  the  net  of  transferring 
to  another,  called  an  Assignre,  one's  interest  in  any 
property.  This  may  be  done  b>  the  act  of  the  assign- 
ing party,  as  where  a tenant  assigns  his  term  of  deed) 
or,  by  operation  and  construction  of  law,  where  it  is 
inferred  from  some  net  of  a person,  that  his  interest 
in  certain  property  has  passed  over  to  another.  By 
ancient  common  law,  no  property  not  in  actual  pos- 
session, and  which  was  only  a right  to  possets,  anil  not 
reducible  Into  possession  without  process  of  law, 
could  be  assigned.  Thus,  there  could  be  no  assign- 
ment of  bouds,  notes,  &c.  But  such  assignments 
in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  arc  effected  by  declara- 
tions of  trust,  powers  of  attorney,  and  other  forms 
of  conveyancing.  Equity,  too,  will  assist  an  assignee 
of  some  interests  not  assignable  at  common  law,  if 
he  has  bond  fide  paid  for  them,— thus  assignments  of 
contingent  interests  in  personals,  ure  good  in  n court 
of  equity.  And  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  change  of  customs,  the  legis- 
lature has  in  various  cases  interfered  ; and,  by  specific 
acts  of  parliament,  many  things,  not  assignable  by 
law,  have  been  rendered  so.  For  instance,  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange,  by  3 & 4 Anne,  chap.  9.  Bail-bonds 
by  4 & 5 of  the  same  reign,  chap.  16.  Bankrupts 
effects,  under  the  bankrupt  laws,  &c.  &c. 

ASSIMILATE,  ^ AtsimiUt,  auimilatum,  from 
AskFmilatbmbm,  led,  and  simitars,  to  make  like. 
Asm  m i i.a'tiov,  sS’imi/urf  from  riai/ii,  from  the 
Absi'milativk,  i Greek  ogaXo*,  even,  to  make 
Assi'milablk.  like  to,  to  liken  to,  to  bring 

or  turn  to  a like  or  similar  kind. 

The  spirit*  of  many  long  before  that  time  will  find  but  n*ked 
habiliitums : and  liter  liar  no  assimilable*  wherein  to  re-»d  tbeir 
natures,  must  certainly  anticipate  such  natural  diasaJut'wns. 

Brown  s Vulgar  Errors. 

There  be  divot*  creature*  that  sleep  all  winter,  a*  the  bear, 
the  bedtrc-luw.  tl*  bat,  the  bee,  etc.  Tlies*  all  wa*  fat  when 
tliev  deep,  and  esvst  not.  The  cause  of  their  fatnlnp:  daring 
there  sleeping  time,  may  be  the  want  of  « utmilmling;  for  what- 
soever auirniimteik  not  to  flesh  tumetli  either  to  sweat  or  fat. 

Haem's  Saint nt  History. 

tYh&tsocrer  property  nnuririttlH  liefore  its  nnhnmlutinn,  by  the 
artion  of  natural  beat,  it  rrrriveth  a corpnlcncv  of  inenwaatiun 
progreiaional  onto  Its  conversion.  Brown’s  Vmlgnr  Error*. 

Neither  ought  U to  mvbm  more  strange,  that  the  same  ventricle 
in  tius  bruins  should  be  capable  of  aH  there  three  function*,  then 
that  the  same  bone  or  sinew,  and  every  part  and  particle  thereof, 
slmuid  have  in  It  (in  regard  of  the  nourishment  it  rccrires,  ami 
the  cxrmneat  it  drive*  fourth,}  an  attractive,  a retentive,  an 
Mstimulaitre,  and  an  expulsive  virtue. 

JfaknreU's  .dp  rfogit,  fob  5. 

A rain  is  a sacred  thing.  Rooted  for  age*  in  the  soil ; assimi- 
lated to  it  • ami  become,  as  K were,  a part  of  it,  we  consider  it 
aa  a n-ork  of  nature  rather  than  of  art. 

Gilpin’s  Tour  Co  the  Laker. 


Feat  falls  a fleecy  ihow'r : the  downy  fleaks,  ASSIMI- 

Dcwmding,  anil  with  never  ceasing  lap*e  LATE. 

8oft.lv  alighting  upon  all  below,  — 

Assmilnte  all  objocta.  Cvsrpr/s  Forms.  ASSIST. 

All  the  pleasing  illusion*,  which  made  power  gentle  and  obrdi*  v 
ence  liberal,  which  harmonised  the  different  shades  of  life,  and 
which,  by  a bland  assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the 
•eotimentx  which  beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be 
dissolved  bv  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason. 

Burke  oh  F.  JL 

ASSINGTON,  in  the  county  of  6uffolk,  a dis- 
charged Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King'*  books,  at  g£lO. 

Church  dedicated  to  St. Edmund.  Poors- rates,  in  1803, 
at  10*.  in  the  pound,  *£538.  Population,  in  1801, 

4* H.  Two  miles  and  a half  8.W.  from  Boxford. 

ASSIN1BOIN,  or  the  Red  River,  in  the  north-west 
part  of  North  America,  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  Lake  Winnipic,  on  the  south-west  side.  It  re- 
ceives the  two  names  of  A&siniboin  and  Red  River, 
front  its  dividing,  at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles 
from  the  lake,  into  two  branches.  The  eastern  branch, 
which  is  colled  the  Red  River,  rises  near  the  bead 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  near  which  spot  the  north- 
west company  of  fur- trad  era  have  an  establishment. 

The  other  branch  derives  its  name  from  the  Assini- 
boins,  who  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Both  these  rivers  nrc  navigable  to  their  sources  in 
canoes. 

ASSISE,  sec  Assize. 

ASSISI,  a small  town  in  the  Papal  dominions,  situ- 
ated on  a hill,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  : The  see  of 
a Bishop ; «0  miles  N.  N.W.  from  Spoleto.  Long.  E. 

12°  3(/.  Lot.  N.  43°  3'.  St.  Francis,  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  was  born  here,  and  his  body 
reposes  in  the  Sagro  Convent o,  a magnificent  and 
extensive  building.  The  portico  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Minerva,  is  composed  of  six  Corinthian  pillars,  which 
once  supported  the  front  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva;  »r>d  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  a rustic 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  btessed  Virgin  and  the  Angels, 
in  which  St.  Francis  is  sup|»oscd  to  have  received  lib 
first  call  to  devotion.  A spacious  and  noble  church 
has  been  erected  over  this  oratory,  which  stands  in 
its  centre  and  under  its  dome  : and,  on  the  second  of 
August,  multitudes  of  pilgrims  flock  to  it  from  the 
adjoining  provinces.  When  Mr.  Eustace  passed  it  in 
180¥,  one  of  the  fathers  informed  him,  that  more 
than  10,000  persons  had  attended  the  last  anniversary, 
and  that,  from  the  heat  uf  the  weather  and  the  blind 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  no  less  than  ten  had  been 
suffocated  or  trampled  to  death,  in  pressing  forward 
to  touch  the  altar. 

ASSI'ST,  •«.  Assisto,  from  ad,  and  sisto, 

Asai'sTAXCK,  I (from  the  Greek  Sarq/u,)  to  stop 
Assistant,  *■  > <>*  stay. 

Assj'rtaxt,  adj.  I To  stand  to  or  near,  to  sup- 
Assis'tlkss.  -'port,  sustain;  to  uid  or  succour. 

O l bli**it  wieht,  qnhat  God  tliat  eoer  them  be. 

We  shall  obey  thy  charge,  and  follow  the. 

And  thy  cwniaawnd  folifill  aganc  biythh*. 

Bear  king  the  «hM  till  v»  friendlie 
Help  and  support,  with  prosper  influence 
The  heuin  and  stemee  drea  o*ir  voyage  hens. 

Ifouglas.  Knead  os,  book  iv.  p.  120. 

Oh  holy  God,  what  go  thow  art,  we  shall 
Folow  thee,  and  all  blvthe  obey  thy  will ; 

Rc  at  our  hand,  and  frendly  v*  assist ; 

Adrtssc  the  *tcnes  with  prosperous  influence. 

Surrey, 
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ASSIST.  An<L  that  I faint*  not  in  rt  payor  of  the  slaying  of  the  alnne 
— that  i»  in  my  flesh,  mync  liclpe  is  the  promise  of  the  assisfanct 

ASSIZE.  °f  the  power  of  God,  and  tbc  romforte  of  the  reward  to  codk. 

^ , 1 The  Whole  HWht  »/  If'ut,  Tyndal,  fol.  18.  C.  2. 

Wherforc  (be  aaytl  Roger,  with  the  a txy  struct  of  the  mayre 
aitd  other,  toke  the  navel  rascall  Si  cuyll  dupuiyd  personcs,  and 
aent  theym  rnto  dyuera  prysons.  Fatty  an. 

He  is  at  all  seasons  assy  stent  in  Mt,  tn  Uvcm  that  assemble 
togytbcr  in  hia  name,  but  not  to  them  that  arc  gathered  together 
in  the  Main  of  Benedict,  Domynecke,  and  Frances. 

bale's  Apology,  fol.  89,  e.  2. 

They  treated  for  a peace  between  the  two  hinges,  but  nothing 
came  to  effect : But  yet,  at  the  last,  a truce  between  the  two 

hinges  and  all  their  assistnntrs  was  concluded  for  to  endure  rntn 
the  feast  of  St.  John  tbc  Baptist,  1359,  tl»at  is  to  say,  for  thre* 
ycres.  Graf  Inn,  ml.  L 

— Nor  call'd  rpnn 

For  hi^h  feats  done  to  th‘  crovrne  i neither  allied 
To  eminent  assist  an/*,-  but  spickr-lihe 
Out  of  bis  self-drawing  wrb. 

Shakes  pear e.  K.  Henry  VIII.  fol.  206. 

God’s  spirit  did  assist  the  Apostles  by  ways  extraordinary,  and 
At  for  the  first  institution  of  Christianity : but  doth  assist  us  now 
by  the  expresses  of  those  first  assistances  which  he  garo  to  them 
immediately. 

J'ay/cr's  Apology  far  authorised  and  Set  Farms  of  Liturgy. 

Thou  bast  a spirit  of  thine  owne ; and,  besides,  God  bath  given 
|1kt  of  hi* : so  be  looks  thou  should’st,  through  the  power  of  bis 
gracious  assistance,  match  the  importunity  uf  Uiat  evil  spirit, 
with  an  indefatigable  resistance.  lip.  Halls  Hal  in  of  Gilt  ad. 

Now  touching  their  Bcnale,  Lycurgus  was  tlie  first  that  erected 
it  among  them.  The  first  that  were  thereof  were  Lynirgus’s 
chief  aiders  and  astisters  of  that  erection. 

Worth's  Plutarch. 

But  long  it  was  not  ere  Duke  Robert,  weary  of  thin  to  won  ted 
duresse,  sought  to  escape;  and  turning  liberty  to  walke  in  the 
king*,  meudowes,  fonrsts,  and  parkes,  brake  from  bis  keeper* 
without  any  auisters,  or  mcanea  for  security. 

Speed's  History  of  Great  Brit  nine. 

The  highest  virtue  is  best  to  be  trusted  with  itself,  for  assist - 
asre  only  can  be  given  by  a genius  superiour  to  that  which  it 
Dry  dent  Dxd.  to  All  for  Loot. 
These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joyot  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  aa  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  bands  ere  long 
Assisi  us.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  book  ix. 

Tbo  | cannot  sec  with  another  man's  eye*,  yet  I may  be 
<mir/rrf  by  another,  who  has  better  eyes.  In  finding  an  object  and 
the  circumstances  of  it}  and  so  men  may  be  assisted  in  making 
tfieir  judgment  of  things.  Wollaston’s  Religion  of  Mature. 

Loom  at  each  joint ; each  nerve  with  horror 
Stupid  Isc  stares,  and  all  asristles * stands : 

Such  is  tlic  force  uf  more  limn  mortal  bands. 

Pope.  Homer’s  Jliadt  book  xri. 
Storms  rise  t*  o'crwfaelm  him:  or  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise. 

And  needing  none  assistance  of  the  storm. 

Shall  roll  themselves  on  shore,  and  reach  lum  there. 

Coupee’s  Task. 

But  cenins  awl  learning,  when  they  meet  In  one  person,  are 
mutually  and  grimily  assistant  to  each  other;  and.  In  tbc  poetical 
art  Horace  declares,  that  either  without  tbc  other  can  do  little. 

Beattie's  Moral  Science,  vol.  il. 

ASSIZE,  V.  1 Assises  or  sises,  from  the  Fr. 

Assi  zb,  ».  J Assise,  q.  d.  AUscssa,  (i.  e.)  arises - 
zion  or  session,  from  the  verb  aueotr,  to  sit ; and  tbU 
from  the  Lat.  assn lere  Skinner. 

By  Chaucer,  Assize  is  used  for  site,  situation. 

be  kyog  be  setidc  word  ageyn,  fni  he  houldr  j*  franchise 
la  ys  owne  court,  for  to  juke  domes  and  asue. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  53. 
And  on  >e  same  »««  sensed  and  alowed 
Of  all  >e  franddse,  >at  it  are  was  do  wed. 

R.  liiunnr,  p.  77. 


For  tills  prologue  is  so  assistd,  ASSIZE. 

That  it  to  wisedome  all  belongrth.  — 

Gower.  Con.  Asm  The  Prologue.  ASSOCl- 
DUcrete  be  was,  aiul  or  gret  reverence : ATI" 

He  ‘■t  cmed  swk-he,  hi*  uordrs  were  so  wise, 

Justice  lie  was  ful  often  In  assise 
By  patent,  and  by  plrin  commianUmn. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue , V.  i,  p.  13. 

And  for  to  speke  it  other  wise 
A proude  mini  can  no  lone  assise. 

For  though  a woman  wnldc  him  please, 

IBs  pride  can  not  ben  at  ease. 

Gatrer,  Con.  Asss,  book  i. 

Thrre  nns  not  a point  trucly 
That  it  mu  in  bis  right  assise. 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  foi.  122.  C.  i. 

We  have  heard  of  a particular  doom  pasred  ujkwi  every  soul  im- 
mediately upon  the  parting  from  this  bouse  of  clay;  and  of  a 
general  judicature  in  those  common  assizes. 

Bp.  Halt s Hern  iation  unrevealed. 

When  in  micl-air,  the  golden  trump  shall  sound. 

To  raise  the  nations  underground} 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 

The  judging  God  sbnil  cluae  tin?  Book  of  Fate} 

Ami  there  tlie  last  assises  keep. 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep. 

Dry  den.  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  A.  KUligrcw. 

Assize,  is,  according  to  its  original  sense,  in  old 
books  of  law,  a meeting  of  the  knights  and  other 
chief  men,  with  the  king’s  justices,  tor  the  adminis- 
tering of  public  justice  betwixt  subject  and  subject. 

Under  the  curlier  Norman  kings,  all  muses  were 
determined  either  in  the  county  court  of  the  sheriff, 
or  t*  auld  regu,  by  justiciaries,  who  travelled  with 
the  king,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  suitors.  But 
Henry  II.  in  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  A.  IX 
1176,  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  circuits,  ordering 
that  two  justiciaries,  called  justices  in  eyrr,  (i.  e. 
in  ilintre)  should  go  round  each,  once  in  seven  years. 

By  Magna  Chart*,  these  circuits  were  ordered  to  he 
annual ; and  the  statute  of  Westminster,  13  JEdw.  I. 
directs  these  judge*  to  be  selected  from  the  regular 
justices  of  the  king's  courts.  Anise,  as  Blackstonc 
has  well  remarked,  book  iii.  chap.  10,  which  was 
properly  the  jury  who  tried  causes  relating  to  the 
wrongful  dispossession  of  real  property,  tried  by  what 
was  called  a Writ  of  Assise,  came  (as  we  often  find 
in  the  older  books,  when  such  writs,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  modem  action  of  ejectment,  were 
the  regular  remedy,)  to  denote  the  writ  itself.  * Thus 
we  read  of  an  assise  of  novel  disseisin — bringing  on 
assise,  &c.  And,  by  a similar  extension  of  meaning, 
the  word  is  now,  in  common  parlance,  applied  u>  the 
periodical  visits  of  the  judge,  to  countv  towns,  for 
the  determination  of  suit,  of  nil  descriptions,  and  for 
the  trial  of  prisoners,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  com- 
mission  directed  to  them. 

ASSOBUE,  is  used  by  Gower.  See  Sober. 

Ami  that  I rode  thou  attohre 
TUyn  lierte,  in  hope  of  wclie  • grarr. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  ri. 

ASSOCIATE,  Arisocio,  to  accompany,  from 

Ahso  ci ate,  n.  / ad,  and  socio,  from  *couor.  to 

Associate,  tutj.  ^-follow. 

Assocu'nos,  t To  join  u a follower  or  com- 

Also  castor.  j panion,  to  accompany,  to  com- 
bine, to  confederate. 

Krng  Hcorr  of  England,  [vnu]  partely  gnated  with  the  kyng  of 
Konianr*  for  breaking  ha  promo*,  when  bo  ahoukfo  hauc  asso- 
rioted  him  in  bys  ioreey  aguynst  tlie  French  kvng. 

Hall.  Henry  VH.  fol.  34.  c.  2. 
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,ccn  Awl  the  c**de  Frenche  King  being  auniwcrcd  Vrthc  great 
ri  tTF  Priour  of  Frounce,  whom  be  hud  aent  to  the  Isk  of  Rhode*,  and 

* al*o  to  flic  Vt  rtf  riant  to  pnnuik!  to  the  Isle  of  Crete,  which  a a* 

ASKMir  voder  their  seigniory,  for  the  receyuing  of  him,  Im  ossoAmits  and 

, ‘ . armic,  that  nil  thing*  were  prepared  and  in  a mdynCMe. 

Gra/ion,  X.  I. 

But  whom  wil  be  a true  foiower  of  roe,  yf  be  intrude  to  be 
associate  wyth  me  in  blUae  and  glory,  let  tike  same  in  the  meant 
time  dyapoae  hyimclfe  to  be  my  fclowe  or  partener,  in  suffering 
afflictions,  and  deulhe.  t’dal.  Marie,  c.  ruL 

Snd  a bare-footed  brother  out. 

One  of  our  order  to  associate  me 
Here,  in  the  citie  visiting  the  sick. 

Shakespeare’s  Romeo  mnd  Juliet,  fol.  74. 

Antiochn*  beimr  put  beside*  all  hope  of  tuiociatitm  with  Pnwinx, 
deported  to  Ephesus  from  Sard  it,  to  visitc  awl  W the  fleet,  which 
for  certain©  inoncth*  had  been  rigged  and  in  reiulinc**c. 

Holland's  Liry. 

To  whom  inild  answer  Adam  tbiw  return'd. 

Sole  Eve,  asso date  sole,  to  me  beyond 
Coin  pure  above  all  living  creatures  dear. 

Well  hast  thou  motion’ll. 

M kit  on.  Par . Lott,  book  it. 

With  hospitable  rite*  relieve  the  poor  s 
Associate  in  your  town  a wand' ring  train, 

And  straugcni  in  votir  palace  entertain. 

Dry  den  s Virgil,  sEu.  I. 

Then  conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  fear,  began 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span ; 

Did  his  indulgence  at  her  gift  dispose, 

And  made  a wise  alliance  with  her  foe*. 

Can  conscience  own  ill*  associating  name, 

And  raise  no  blushes  to  conceal  lier  shame  ? 

For  sore  she  Las  been  thought  a bashful  dame. 

IJryden's  Hind  and  Panther. 

Since  faction  eblm,  and  rogue*  grow  out  of  fa*bion, 

Their  penny-acribc*  take  cure  t*  inform  the  nation, 

How  well  men  thrive  in  tills  or  that  plantation : 

How  Pcnsvlmnia’s  air  agrees  with  yunken, 

And  Carofinn’s  w ith  a*wriators { 

Both  ev’n  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors. 

I/rydcn.  Prologue  to  the  King  and  Queen. 
Association*  of  mysterious  sense, 

Against,  lint  suming  for,  the  king's  defence  ; 

F.v’u  on  their  court*  of  justice  fetters  draw, 

Aud  from  our  agents  muzzle  up  tlieir  law. 

Drydcn’t  Ahsalom  aud  Achitophct. 

When  we  consider  Charles  as  presiding  in  hi*  court,  or  assoriat- 
ing  with  his  family,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a character  at  once 
more  respectable  and  more  amiable. 

Hume.  History  of  England. 

The  Epistles,  that  is,  the  letter*  addressed  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  assorintn  to  different  churches,  and  to  particular  individuals, 
contain  many  admirable  rules  and  direction*  to  the  primitive 
converts.  Par  tens'*  Lectures , x.  i. 

Association'  or  Ii>ras.  See  Mrtafhtxics. 

ASSOIL,  to  soil,  so  used  in  the  Queen  of  Corinth, 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

I,  In  gratitude,  was  bourn!  to  this. 

And  am  tn  much  more ; and  what  ere  lie  be, 

Can  with  onlhankfulnciM  muoit  me,  lei  him 
Dig  out  mine  eyes,  and  sing  my  nninc  in  verse. 

firamuonl't  Queen  of  Corinth 

Asso'n,,  Fr.  Absouldre.  Lot.  Abtolcere. 

Asso'ilmevt.  J To  loose,  or  free  from,  to  loose,  free, 
or  clear  from  difficulty,  from  guilt,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  guilt,  to  acquit,  to  pardon,  to  forgive. 

yre  stroke*  J*c  moiler  ek,  wrpj-ntk  wel  sore, 
gef  bym  to  awyly,  A tie  mjglr  tot  rcu)*c  morr. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  310. 

The  pare  him  a toy  led  in  trruth  s*cdf«st, 

Whan  lie  had  don  his  penance,  lie  3«id  to  God  J»e  gwto. 

R.  p.  6. 


This  U my  drede,  and  ye,  my  brethren  tweie, 

Anoileth  nw  this  question  I prcic. 

Chancer.  The  Mar  chant et  Tate , ▼.  ».  p 3f8. 
lint  fur  lie  had  gold*  enough 
To  yeuc,  hi*  xinne  wo*  tfyfieuscd 
With  guide,  wherof  it  wa»  compeascd. 

Acastii*.  wbicbe  with  Venus  was 
Hir  priest,  amoylled  in  Uiat  ca», 

Al  were  there  nu  repentance. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  lit. 

I also  wil  nsko  of  you  a ccrtaync  question,  wbiclie  yf  yc  atioyle 
me,  I in  lykewyse  wyll  tell  you  by  what  aurtorite  1 do  these 
thynger.  Bible,  I&S1.  Mathew,  C.  21. 

Where  to  to  I will  make  none  nun*  were  for  frare  to  displease 
his  grace,  iicnerlhclvsw  because  Martin  could  not  sayte  it,  if  1,» 
grace  look*  well  vjk>  the  matter,  Itc  shall  ftnde  that  Gad  hath 
attayled  it  for  hiui  in  a c**c  of  hi*  own. 

The  Whole  Worker  ofTyndal,  fol.  268.  c.  2. 

Here  M.  Harding  once  again*  moveth  a very  needless*  ques- 
tion. Wre  demaunde,  aaithe  he,  {S.  Ambrose)  whether  »c  re- 
ceive the  same  body  of  Christe  by  faithe  onely,  witlwmt  onr  body, 
or  with  «1k  office  of  our  body,  any  cbilde  might  »oone  be  liable  to 
astoilc  this  riddle.  JeteeT % Defence  to  the  Apologie. 

But  with  such  guilefull  appendices  of  oathes  imposed  on  him, 
«hat  this  nssoilcment  wa*  not  m>  much  the  Epilogue  of  lua  oldc,  as 
the  Pndoguc  of  hia  new  tragical!  vexations. 

Speed"  t Hat.  of  Great  Hr  it  mu  r. 

And  surely  I may  think  this  at  the  first  was  allowed  in  a kind 
of  spiritual  "discretion,  because  the  church  thought  the  people 
could  not  lie  suddenly  weaned  from  their  conceit  of  assoiling,  to 
which  they  had  born  so  long  accustomed. 

Bacon*  Works,  r.  1U.  p.  155. 

Why  God  * merciful  intention*  were  not  explicitly  declared 
and  propounded  to  Socrates  and  Kpictctu*,  a*  they  were  to  Judos 
Iscariot  aud  Simon  Magus,  i*  another  question,  which  we  may 
afterward  in  some  maimer  asxul.  Barrow’s  Sermons. 

ASSOMONED,  is  used  by  Chaucer.  Sec  Summon. 
Hint  is  wel  said  fq,L  Philobonc)  indeed 
But  were  ye  not  imnswnf  to  appearc 
By  Mcrcuriu*  fur  that  is  all  my  dread 
Yea  gentil  feire  (qd,  I)  now  am  I here. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  tone,  fol.  349.  f.  2. 

ASSONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plant:*,  class  mono- 
detphia , order  dodteandritx.  Eleven  species  of  it  have 
been  described,  which  for  the  most  part  are  native*  of 
the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar. 

ASSfVRT,  l Sort,  from  the  Fr.nnd  It.,  sortr, 

A#9o'rtmrxt.  ) genus,  species,  forma  j from  the 
Lat.  Sort:  hence  the  Italian  Assorlarc,  to  sort,  i.  e. 
To  separate,  and  dispose  into  distinct  classes  or  kinds. 
Skinner. 

Sors,  perhaps  from  the  Gr.  Xv/w,  to  draw. 

Yc  nc  be  hut  fool*  of  good  disport  ! 

1 wolc  you  trachea  a new  play  } 

Sit  down  "her*  bv  one  assart. 

And  better  mirth  never  yc  neigh. 

Sir  Fcrnmhra*,  in  ElUs,  v.  ii.  p.  401. 

We  hare  frequent  occasion  to  contemplate,  to  compare,  to 
assort,  to  unite,  to  distinguish,  a number  of  things,  more  than  vc 
can  possibly  living  together  vitliin  the  compaw  nf  our  imagina- 
tion. T\tcker  s ITgkt  of  Xniurr. 

A taylor  sat  musically  at  it,  in  a sited  over  against  the  convent, 
in  utt  rettug  four  dozen  of  belts  for  the  harness,  whistling  to  corli 
bell  as  Ik  tied  it  on  with  a lltong. 

Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy. 

An  adjertirp  is  by  nature  a general,  and  in  soror  nten.n-.ire  nn 
abstract  word,  and  ncrrswarily  pre-suppose*  the  idea  of  a certain 
•jiccies  or  axior/jneu/  of  things,  to  all  of  which  it  i»  equally  ap- 
plicable. Smith.  Moral  Sentiments,  T.  U.  p.  330) 

TIk  people  of  England  know  bow  little  Influence  the  teachers  of 
religion  are  likely  to  have  witb  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long 
standing,  ami  how  ranch  lea*  with  the  nrwly  fortunate,  if  they 
appear  in  a manner  no  way  assorted  to  those  with  whom  they 
must  iHocilk,  and  over  whom  they  suust  even  exercise,  in  some 
cases,  something  like  an  authority. 

Bar  he,  on  the  French  Re  rx>  lotion. 


ASSOIL. 

ASSORT. 
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ASSOT,  Fr.  Anscter.  To  sot,  besot,  make  dote  on, 
or  bring  too,  far  in  love  with; — Cotgrave.  Sec  Sot. 
Thei  can  not  tlieir  shippes  atcre 
So  bcsily  vpon  tlic  note 
Thei  herken,  nnd  in  suche  wise  vw.v, 

That  tlrti  their  right  euur*  nnd  weis 
Foryctc,  and  to  Uicir  care  ubeic. 

Goterr.  Can . Am.  hook  i. 


This  wife,  wtiicbc  in  hlr  lustes  rrtrne 
Wu  (kin;  ami  fremlir  and  tender  of  ago, 

Site  msic  not  lot  the  courage 

Of  him,  that  wol  on  hir  astote.  Id.  16. 

Ami  glodcside  he  lonrtli  hate. 

And  she  to  make  hym  more  onto, 

Hir  loue  grauutctli . Id.  Ib. 

Bui  when  hr  saw  the  blaring  beauties  beamr, 

Which  with  rare  light  life  boat  did  bcautitie 
He  marueild  more,  and  thought  lie  vet  did  dreamt, 

Not  well  awak't,  or  that  aotuc  extasir 
si  staffed  bad  bis  sense,  or  dazed  wil*  hi*  eve. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  in.  c.  viii,  s.  22. 


ASSUA'GE,  1 Fr.  Assounger  or  Atsouaigcr, 
Asbua'oemknt,  > from  Adsuaviare,  from  the  Lat 
Ahbua'sive.  J Suacis,  sweet. 

Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S.,  suxnan,  anrtesian . To 
soothe,  to  mitigate,  to  calm,  to  tranquillize. 

William  the  Compierour  changia  hit  wikked  wille, 

Out  of  bis  first  errour,  rrpentis  of  his  Ule, 

And  of  his  crueltca  be  gynoc-a  for  to  assuage. 

R.  Untune,  p.  78. 

For  it  it  tiling  most  amcroua 
Moot  delitaUr  and  winrrous 
For  to  ancaje  a man  new  so  row 
To  acne  bis  lady  by  the  mo  row. 

Chaucer.  The  Romont  of  the  Rose,  p.  1 29.  C.  4. 
And  fainc  thei  woldo  do  vengeance 
Upon  Florent,  but  remembrance 
Thai  thei  tokc  of  his  wortLinex 
Of  kntghthodc,  luid  of  gcntilac*. 

And  how  be  Mode  of  cosinnge 
To  th’  emperuur,  niAih*  them  assuage, 

And  durat  not  siaiue  hym  far  feare. 

Cover.  Com.  Atm.  hook  ». 

And  tberfore  in  an  doubtful!  and  pcrillous  n rose,  they  held  off 
fight,  and  kept  themselves  within  their  caiupe,  If  haply  time  and 
space  would  assuage  their  Anger.  Hollands  I dry. 

Tell  me,  when  shall  these  wearic  woes  lume  end, 

Or  shall  their  ruthlcsse  torment  ncuer  ceauu* ; 

But  alt  my  daic*  in  pining  languor  spend. 

Without  hope  of  auvagentemt  or  release. 

Spenser.  Sonnet  36. 

I could  wish  to  have  breath  enough,  that  I might  answer*  thee 
with  a little  more  ease,  or  that  the  grirfe  which  1 fcele  in  this  rib 
wen*  assvaged  ever  no  Utile,  that  I might,  Hanoi,  make  thee  un- 
derstand the  errour  wlicrvin  thou  art. 

Shelton.  Trans.  Don  Quix.  cd.  1652. 


Was  broiled  and  roasted  fur  the  future  feast. 

The  chief  invited  guests  wen*  set  around  i 

And  hunger  first  asueng'd,  the  bowls  were  crown'd. 

Which  in  deep  draughts,  their  cares  and  labour*  drown’d. 

Dry  den  s Tablet. 

The  more  real  or  podtjr*  evils  such  os  violently  assault  nature, 
whiwc  impressions  no  reason  can  so  withatamf,  *aa  to  extinguish 
nil  dh taste  or  afflictive  aetioc  of  them  ; yet  this  consideration  will 
»»d  to  abate  ami  assuage  them.  Harrow's  Sermons. 

If  I can  nnv  way  assuage  private  inflammations,  or  allay  public 
ferments,  I shall  apply  rayaclf  to  it  with  my  utmost  rwlc-avoum. 

Spectator,  No.  16. 

Ye  youths  of  Albion's  beauty-blooming  isle, 

” brows  have  worn  the  wrratli  of  luckless  love. 

Is  there  a pleasure  like  the  pensive  mood, 

Whose  magic  wont  to  soothe  vour  softned  souls  ? 

1)  toll  how  rapturous  the  joy,’ to  melt 
To  melody's  assuasire  voire* 

Norton's  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 


■ ■ — But  to  assuage 

Tli’  impatient  fervour  which  it  first  conceives 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threat' ning  death 
To  lua  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 

Con  per.  Tosh,  book  ilk 
Patroclus  sat  contentedly  beside 
Eurypylua,  with  many  a*  pleasant  tlicrnc 
Soothing  the  pen'rou*  warrior,  and  bis  wound 
Sprinkling  with  drugs  snwilw  of  hi*  pains. 

Covper's  Iliad,  lmok  rv.  p.  274. 

ASSL’BJECT,  from  ad,  ami  subjicio,  to  cast  down, 
or  beneath. 

A**oubjectir,  to  assubjcct,  make  subject,  subdue, 
brills  under.  Cotgrave. 

A&SUBJUGATK,  from  ad,  to  j sub,  under  j and 
jngum,  a yoke.  To  bring  under  the  yoke. 

No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  Lord, 

Must  not  so  stiuilr  hit  palmc*.  nobly  acquir'd. 

Nor  by  my  will  assubiugate  liis  merit. 

As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is,  by  guing  to  Achilles. 

Shakespeare's  Trot.  and  Cress,  fol.  88. 

ASSUEF A'CTION,  i Astttefado,  tissue  factum,  to 

A 88UETVDE.  J make  usual,  or  customary,  to 

accustom,  from  ad,  and  reco  ( ab  usu , quasi  mu  co. 
f omtu),  to  use,  and  facia,  to  make. 

The  power  of  assurf action  in  other  cases,  mode  me  think  it  very 
well  worth  trying  what  it  would  do  in  respiration ; and  the  rather, 
boramte  I presumed  it  might  prove  an  experiment  of  good  use,  if 
we  should  disco ver,  that  by  a gradual  accurtomancc  an  animal 
may  be  brought  to  live,  either  in  a much  thinner  air,  or  much 
longer  in  the  same  air,  than  at  first  he  could. 

Boyle.  Pmeumatical  Experiments. 


that  which  m itself  hurtclh.  Poisons  have  been  made,  bv  some 
familiar,  as  hath  been  said.  Bacon.  Autural  History.  ’ 

ASSU'ME,  As  sumo,  tutu  nipt  tint,  to  take  to. 

Assurer,  /from  ad,  nnd  sumo,  perhaps  from 
Assc  Mi.ve,  \ sub,  and  cruo-;  which  signifies 
As*u  mpt,  v.  / iolltre,  according  to  Fcstus,  to  lift 
Asbi/mpt,  n.  V up,  to  take  up. 

Asbi/mption.  J To  take  to,  to  take  up,  to  take 
for  granted,  to  arrogate,  to  claim. 

At  }e  feste  of  our  lady  be  assumpt  ion. 

Went  J*c  kyng  frO  Lomcon  toward  Abindon. 


R.  Brunne,  p,  29. 

After  the  same  ftesbr  was  at  sampled  and  taken  vp  into  heauen. 
bcauenly  thyngc#  wer  opened. 

lrdal.  Hrhrurr,  e,  x.  v.  2. 

Tbcee  rumours  encouraged  this  priest  mneb,  to  Uiiuke  and 
iudge  the  tyme  to  be  come  that  this  Lambert  might  assume  St  take 
vixm  hym  the  person  &.  name  of  one  of  kyng  Edward  the  fourthe* 
chyWren.  Hall.  Henry  FII. 

Out  of  this  trpe  sodainly  issued  out  of  a clonde  a flivre  Ja.lv 
nchcly  apparelled,  A then  a!  the  minstrel*  wbiche  we’r  in  the 
pnguiut  plaied  A the  angel,  ssug,  & sodainly  againe  she  was 
astumpird  mto  the  dou<l  wbicbr  was  very  curiously  done,  nod 
aboute  tLis  pogiant  stode  the  Apostles.  Id.  Hrnry  Fill. 

Letle  v»  iwwe  remember  y*  this  is  the  dayc  of  the  •aasmpeitm  of 
onr  blessed  and  tniste  we  hi  her,  that  she  irjrll  he  I pc  rs 

ngayne  Uieui  tliat  beu  put  out  of  Isoly  Cburcbe  by  cumj-nge. 

Fa  by  a tt. 

Nor  shall  thou  by  descending  to  attaint 
Man’s  nature,  Iess’n  nor  degrade  thine  own. 

Milton’s  Par.  last,  book  flf, 

Many  pmitioi.s  there  .ire,  but  ..roofs  of  them  von  offer  none. 
The  sum  of  oil  your  mssumpts,  collected  by  yourwlf  fe  ibis. 

Chilling  crorth.  Answer  to  the  first  Chapter  of  Charity 
maintained  by  Catbuliehs . 

Pntupcy,  t raasin,  and  C**ar,  hut  found  the  sweet*  of  arbit'nrv 
power  4 and  each  being  a cheek  to  the  other?  growth,  struck  iin  \ 
fnhc  fnemblilp  amongst  Ihenuwlres,  ami  divided  the  government 
betwixt  Ibau,  which  none  of  them  was  able  to  assume  abmc 

Dry  den's  Dedication  to  the  jSnris. 
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ASRL'ME.  Ab  Christian*  wm  bit  assumed  to  Sr  servant*  of  (M,  and  n‘- 
— admitted  into  his  family,  from  which  for  cttir  disloyalty  wc  had 
ASS  LIMP-  been  discarded.  Barrow’s  Yi  nwnwi. 

l For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  lavra,  with  raw, 

' — V •-  Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

Pope.  Rape  ef  the  /arl. 

I cannot  but  think  that  the  rvry  great  scorn  and  contempt 
wherewith  Mr.  T.  hath  thought  fit  to  treat  them,  is  a eery  (treat 
amming  to  himself,  ami  undervaluing  the  judgment  of  the 
greatest  men,  both  oi  the  antirnt  and  modern  church. 

Dr.  Clarke.  Refections,  tfc,  om  Amyntur. 
Nothing  has  been  more  common  in  all  ngn,  than  to  arc  faction 
nnd  ambition  attumiug  the  mask  of  religion,  and  prrlending  to 
fight  in  the  cause  of  God  and  his  rhureh,  wiirn  they  bad  in  reality 
nothing  else  in  view  hut  to  create  confusion  or  rstaldiah  tyranny. 

Portent'*  .Sermons,  v.  i. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assump- 
tions, and , by  ciminweribing  tlx-  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its 
variety.  Johnjtm.  Propontis  for  fr.,  Shakes  prate. 

It  miglit  luive  Ihtji  exerted  that  our  Lord  in  delivering  a pre- 
diction, should  assume  the  accustomed  style  of  prophecy. 

Horsley's  Sermons. 

Those  who  quit  their  proper  rhnrartrr,  to  assume  wh|U  does  not 
is- lung  to  them,  are  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the 
character  they  leare  and  of  the  eliarwcter  they  astern*. 

liar  hr  on  ike  French  Revolution. 

ASSUMENT,  Assuo,  from  ad  and  #wo,  to  stitch  or 
tack  on. 

This  assoMeot  or  addition,  Dr.  Marshall  says  lie  oerer  could 
find  any  where  but  in  this  Anglo-Saiouic  translation,  and  that 
very  nnticut  Greek  and  Latin  M.  8.  copy  of  Dcxa’s. 

Aeun’s'#  Editions  of  the  English  Trusts,  of  the  Bible, 

ASSUMPSIT,  ia  Law,  is  an  action  at  law  to  recover 
a compensation  in  damages,  for  the  non-performance 
of  a parol  promise;  that  is,  a promise  whether  ver- 
bal or  written,  not  contained  in  a deed  under  seal. 
For  breach  of  promise  of  the  latter  kind,  assumpsit 
will  not  lie  j but  the  proper  remedy  is  by  action  of 
covenant  or  debt.  The  word  assumpsit,  (Latin) 
means  “he  undertook,”  and  lias  been  taken  as  the 
name  of  this  action,  from  its  occurrence  in  declara- 
tions, t.  r,  formal  statements  of  the  Plaintiff* s cause 
of  action,  when  the  pleadings  were  in  Latin.  The 
UngUali  law  adopts  the  maxim  that  a mere  nude  agree- 
ment and  undertaking,  without  any  quid  pro  tpto,  will 
not  constitute  a binding  contract.  This  maxim  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  civil 
lnw,  where  we  find  it  laid  down,  that  “ ex  nudo  pacto 
non  oritur  actio but  this  seems  rather  to  have  re- 
ferred to  agreements  without  certain  formalities.  See 
Fonblanque  on  Fruity,  i.  p.  326.  What  our  law  re- 
quires, in  order  to  sustain  a promise,  is  termed  a eon- 
ndcration:  and  it  must  lie  either  benefit  to  the  party 
promising,  or  to  some  third  ]>erson,  in  whom  he  takes 
an  interest  j or  detriment  sustained  by  the  l»rty  to 
whom  the  promise  is  made,  at  the  request  of  the  party 
making  it.  The  degree  of  benefit  or  detriment,  or  its 
relative  proportion  to  the  act  promised,  is  immaterial. 
A promise,  in  remuneration  of  an  act  w hich  the  party 
is  bound  to  perform,  as  n promise  to  n sailor  of  extra 
pay,  for  extraordinary  exertion  in  extreme  peril  of  the 
ship,  is  void.  The  law  regards  such  exertion  as  the 
sailor's  previous  duty  j the  mnsulerution,  therefore  for 
the  promise  fails.  Assumpsits  arc  of  two  kinds  : ex- 
press and  implied:  the  former  are  where  the  contract 
is  actually  made,  in  word  or  writing  the  latter  are 
such  as  tiie  law  implies  from  the  justice  of  the  case  ; 
as  for  instance,  if  I employ  an  artificer  to  do  any  work 
for  me,  the  obvious  justice  of  my  paying  him  a 
reasonable  sum  for  that  work  when  done,  raises  an 


implication  in  the  understanding  of  the  law*,  of  a pro-  ASSUME- 
misc  on  my  part  to  pay  him.  TION. 

ASSUMPTION,  or  Arucmpciox,  in  Geography,  assTttf 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Paraguay,  in  South . ‘ " 

America.  Long.  W.  59°  35',  Lai.  $.  24°  47'.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Paraguay.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1 538,  was  erected  into  a Bishopric 
in  1547,  and  is  the  residence  of  a Governor  under  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru. 

Assumption,  one  of  the  Marianne  or  Ladronc 
islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  145®  35'  K.,  Lot. 

19°43'N.  It  is  Volcanic,  and  totally  uninhabited. 

La  Perouse  visited,  and  has  described  it  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Voyage. 

Assumption,  nn  island  on  the  const  of  California. 

Lat.  28°  N.,  Long.  120°  W. 


ASSU'RE, 

Assu'xancs, 

Assi/mku, 

Assi/eedly, 


1 


Fr.  Atscur,  from  Serums,  (tine 
I cura),  careless.  To  make  sure  or 
> secure,  firm,  steady,  certain  ; to 
I free  from  care,  fear,  or  anxiety  ; 
Assu'kedxesk.  J to  give  credit,  confidence,  confir- 
mation, convincing  proof. 


O noble  marki*,  your  humanltee 
Assort  Ik  ub  him!  yeveth  u*  lutfdiaeise. 

As  of!  ss  lime  is  of  nrcessitcc, 

That  we  to  you  mow  tell  our  heviocsse. 

Chaucer,  The  Clerks' s Tale,  v.  i.  p.  321. 
Therefore,  *»  trend  fullich  in  me  assure 
And  tell  uic  pintle,  what  U thine  enclu'son 
And  final  I cause  of  n-o,  that  ye  endure. 

Id.  Tnilus , Look  i.  fo.  15$,  c.  4. 


And  eche  of  hem  assurrlh  other, 

To  help*  ss  to  ha  awnc  brother, 

To  reagrn  Lem  of  tlulke  oultrsge. 

And  Wynne  sycne  her  heritage. 

(j ‘jn  er.  Con.  Am.  book  iti. 


Wherefore  this  I assure  you,  what  so  cucr  U don  hr  vonle  or 
deed,  shall  Ik  remitted  rnto  men,  so  that  they  repent  then*. 

VdaL  kin i trie,  cap.  xii. 
Waadrlng  in  this  place,  as  in  a wtldrmeme 
No  comfort  lisae  I ne  yet  atmraunce 
Desolate  of  ioy,  replete  with  faiatnesae 
No  answere  recriuing  of  mine  tmquirnuivcc. 

C kamcr.  The  fomentation  of  Marts  Mag  da  In  nr, 
fo.  321,  c.  aii. 

A perfect,  it  Wig,  and  earnest  assurance  hat!  lire  of  the  Lord  l»y 
a splrituall  pnrraonjabment,  that  y*  vouariahlp  decrees  of  his  set 
UMigrimints  should  be  fulfilled  at  their  tvmrs  of  him  nppoyntrd. 

Bala’s  Image  of  both  Churches. 

Ob  that  I find  hi*  powrc 
And  biasing  huupe  of  light 
Then  thou  my  friend  should  stand  aturde 

To  newer  see  the  night.  Turbcrrillr. 

For  with  indifferent  ryr*  myself  can  well  discern* , 

How  some  to  guide  a ship  in  stortnes  seke  for  to  take  the  sterac ; 

Whose  practise  if  were  proved  in  mime  to  stere  a barge. 
Assuredly  belcuc  it  well,  it  were  to  great  a charge-  Surrey. 

With  y*  tlic  same  faithful  assurednet  doth  be  performe  r*  thing 
which  he  performeth  y*  latter,  y*  he  doth  y*  tliiug  he  doth  more 
S|iediJycr.  L'dal.  J Petrs,  cap.  iii. 

What  said  M.  Domblcdon,  about  tbc  sattin  for  mv  ahart  cloak  r 
and  slops  ? 

F*o.  He  said,  8ir,  you  should  procure  him  better  assurance 
thru  Harriot fe ; he  wold  uot  take  hi*  bond  and  yours,  he  lik’d  not 
the  security.  Sks&espeare’s  Henry  IV . Part  11.  fol.  76. 

Tills  drudge  or  diuincr  Inyd  daimr  to  nice,  call'd  mec  Dromio, 
swore  I was  assur'd  to  her. 

Shakespeare’ i Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  92. 

It  hehoreth  vs  rather,  to  srarrhe  the  Scriptures,  as  Christ  hath 
advised  vs,  and  thereby  to  assure  ourselrr*  of  tbc  Churrbe  of 
God.  Jewel"  s D* fence  of  the  Apology. 
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Whnrras  it  dwells  free  in  the  open  plain 
liacwtoiw,  fwlJf,  cupy  of  accrw  ; 

Certain  unto  itself;  of  equal  vein  ; 

One  face,  oue  colour,  oue  assuredness. 

/knife/,  f 'oSir  Thsnuu  Egertan, 

Tor,  till  I haoo  sennit  rour  cuptirc  knight, 
sf  store  nurrselfe,  i will  roa  not  forsake. 

His  cheerful  words  reviv'd  hir  cheerless  »pricM. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queen*,  book  l.  c.  ril  ».  51 

Yet  that  wc  oerer  shall  forget  to  lore 
Our  Maker,  and  obey  him  whose  comm  and 
Single  is  vi*  mo  just,  ray  constant  thoughts 
stuur'd,  and  ktXU  assure. 

Milton  t Par.  Lost,  book  r. 

He  had  as  much  modesty  aa  could  consist  with  a true  virtuous 
assurance,  and  hated  an  impudent  person. 

Mem *in  of  Col.  Haek*n» on. 

■ ■ So  reason's  glimawriag  ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  aim  re  our  doubtful  way. 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a better  day. 

Drydm’s  RrUgh  Laid. 

M as  suppose  there  were  such  a being  as  aa  lit  finite  Spirit, 
clothed  with  all  possible  perfection,  that  is,  m good,  and  rk-, 
and  powerful,  fitc.  as  can  lie  iiuasincri : what  conceivable  ways 
are  there  whereby  we  should  corn*  to  he  motored  that  there  is  such 
a Bring,  but  citiicr  by  the  internal  impression  of  tin*  ootuna  of  a 
God  upon  our  minds  ; or  ebe  by  such  external  and  risible  effects 
as  our  reason  tells  us  most  be  attributed  to  some  cause,  and  which 
we  cannot  without  great  violence  to  chit  understandings  attribute 
to  any  othrr  came  but  snch  a Being  as  wr  conceive  God  to  be, 
that  is,  one  that  is  infinitely  good  and  wbe  ami  powerful  ? Now 
we  have  this  double  a i tor oner  that  there  ta  a God,  and  greater  or 
other  Uian  this  the  thing  is  not  capable  of. 

TUlotson’t  Sentuuu. 

If  God  had  not  decreed,  if  he  had  not  sakt  these  things,  they 
would  yet  assuredly  be  true ; for  H la  a foal  contradiction  to  rea- 
son, that  a man  em  should  please  God  without  obeying  him  ; It 
la  a gross  absurdity  La  nature,  that  a mas  should  be  happy  with- 
out being  good.  Bamm't  Sermons. 

On  informing  him  of  our  difficulties,  and  asking,  whether  wo 
might  venture  across  the  plain ; he  bid  u*.  like  Cwasr,  with  an 
air  of  assurance  follow  hu»,  and  fear  nothing. 

Gilpin  $ Toor  lo  the  Lakes , 

Asscrakck,  in  Commerce.  See  Ixsurakcb. 

Assurance,  on  Lire*.  See  Avotitiks,  § iii. 

ASS  YE,  (Asai  car'u)  a small  town  in  tlx:  Damn, 
in  the  province  of  Berhr,  in  lat  20°  14"  N.  long.  76° 
4<y  E.  celebrated  on  account  of  Lord  Wellington's 
decisive  victory  over  Sindiah  and  the  Raja  of  Ntigpbr, 
23rd  Sept.  1B03,  after  a severe  engagement  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

ASSYRIA,  properly  so  called,  in  36°  N.  lut.  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Tigris,  on  the  south  by  Babylonia,  and  on 
the  east  was  separated  from  Media  by  a chain  of 
mountains,  called  Mount  Zagrus,  now  Tag-aighi. 
The  dominions  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  consisted 
of  many  small  provinces,  the  most  noted  of  which 
were  the  following : — 1.  Arapachitis,  bordering  on 
Armenia.  2.  Conluem,  a mountainous  territory,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Carduchi,  mentioned  by  Xe- 
nophon in  his  Anabasis.  3.  Adiabene,  in  Strabo's 
time,  the  most  considerable  province  in  Assyria.  4. 
Calachene,  lying  between  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  Zabus  Major.  5.  Apollianatts,  watered  by  the 
river  Ganges.  6.  Settacene,  by  some  reckoned  a 
portion  of  Babylonia.  7-  Chnlonitis,  separated  from 
Media  by  n branch  of  Mount  Taurus. 

ASTACUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Ovi- 
tacea,  order  Mahuottraea,  family  rifsfocmi.  Generic 
character — Abdomen,  with  the  sides  of  the  segments 


obtuse— -middle  lamella  of  the  tail  composed  of  one  ASTACUS. 
piece.  Leach — burnout  lie  comptnd.  astata 

The  common  lobster  (As  locus  Ganmarus)  inhabits  L ' , 
all  the  rocky  shores  of  this  island,  particularly  where  v 
the  water  is  deep  and  clear.  It  is  taken  generally 
in  pots  formed  of  wicker,  like  a wire  mouse-trap, 
and  so  constructed,  that,  although  it  is  easy  for  it 
to  enter,  it  cannot  possibly  return.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  lobsters  are  apt  to  cast  their  claws  on 
a loud  clap  of  thunder,  and  Pennant  relates  that 
the  same  effect  is  produced  on  firing  a gun.  It  is 
extremely  prolific.  Doctor  Baxter  having  counted  no 
less  than  12,444  eggs  under  the  tail  of  one  female, 
exclusive  of  those  uut  fully  formed  in  the  body.  It  is 
remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  lobster  is  found 
in  such  abundance,  it  has  not  been  observed  in  a very 
young  state.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  at  oil 
seasous  of  the  year,  and  does  not  change  the  shell 
during  the  year  in  which  she  produces  them.  The 
new  shell  is  quite  soft  and  membranous  at  first,  but 
hardens  in  a short  time.  The  male  is  distinguished 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  tail,  and  by  a strong  spine 
upon  the  centre  of  each  of  the  transverse  processes 
beneath  the  tail.  The  lobster  is  capable  of  springing 
to  an  astonishing  distance  with  the  rapidity  of  flight, 
being  known  to  pass  in  this  way  thirty  feet  or  more 
at  one  spring,  a circumstance  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  is  described  by  Aristotle,  under  the 
name  of  ‘Aar****. 

ASTAROTH,  or  Asutarotu,  an  idol  of  the  Philis- 
tines, which  Samuel  commanded  the  Jews  to  pull 
down.  It  was  also  the  name  of  the  false  deity  of  the 
Sidonians,  adored  by  Solomon  when  he  turned  idola- 
ter. Some  persons  consider  Astaroth  to  have  been  a 
king  of  Syria,  and  that  he  was  so  termed  from  hi# 
great  wealth,  the  word  signifying  flbeks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  the  chief  riches  of  the  primitive  ages. 

ASTARTE,  the  name  of  a Phoenician  goddess,  by 
many  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Astaroth,  the  plural 
of  Astorte,  although  it  should  seem  there  were  two 
idols  of  these  names.  Astnrte  is  called  in  Scripture 
" the  Queen  of  Heaven,”  (Jcrem.  xii.  18.)  whence  it 
is  a natural  supposition  that  the  moon  was  adored 
under  this  name,  and  this  is  expressly  affirmed  by 
Lucian,  Amaptiju  F {yw  {area*  ZeXtjtra/t/y  tftperat.  De 
Syria  Dra  § 4.  Solomon  introduced  her  worship  in 
Israelj  but  xva*  Jezebel  principally,  the  wife  of 
Ahab,  who  first  celebrated  her  with  extraordinary 
pomp  in  Palestine,  where  no  less  than  four  hundred 
priests  were  attendant  on  her  rites.  Cicero  calls  her 
the  fourth  Venus  of  the  Syrians,  and  Lucian  tells  us, 
he  learned  from  a Phoenician  priest,  that  she  was 
Europa.  daughter  of  Agcnor,  king  of  the  Phtenicians, 
and  deified  utter  she  had  been  carried  away  by  Jupiter, 
to  comfort  her  father  for  her  loss. 

Milton  thus  beautifully  records  Astarte  among  the 
fallen  angels,  making  her  the  same  with  Astaroth : 

■ ^ . With  these  la  troop 

CtiMie  Afltarotfc^~wkiiB  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  Heur’o,  with  crescent  boros; 

To  whoso  bright  image,  nightly  by  the  moon, 

Sictanian  virgin*  pnid  their  voir*  ami  snogs : 

In  Siuo  also  unt  unsung,  where  stood 
Her  temple  on  lb’  offir naive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king.  whose  haul,  tbo'  forge, 

Bcgutt’d  by  fair  Mofomsses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Far.  Lost,  book  l 

A8TATA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
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ASTATE.  order  Hymenoptera,  family  Lar  rater.  Generic  charac- 
— ter:  Antennee  filiform,  inserted  towards  the  mouth  at 
the  base  of  the  clypeus.  Eyes  meeting  behind. 

'[_*  ASTATE.  Sec  Estate. 

TIj#  world?  stante  eoer  rpon  debate. 

So  male  be  aiker  none  asiatt. 

Now  liere,  now  there,  now  to,  now  fro. 

Now  vp,  now  down,  die  world  goth  no. 

And  cuer  hath  done,  and  oner  shall. 

6 ou  rr.  Ca it,  .1**-  The  Prologue. 

In  England?  and  Frmmcc,  which  gretljr  » m minuted  ; 

Of  whom  tioth  Flaumlcn  amt  Scotland  abide  in  drede; 

To  whom  grele  attain  pbeyde  and  luwtteile. 

Skelton,  fH  Perry,  r.  1. 

Yet  often  rtmebrnunre  to  them  of  tbeyr  astalr,  msye  happen  to 
radicate  in  theyr  lurtc*  tuUillcmble  pryde,  the  most  dangcrou* 
popun  to  nobleness. 

Sir  Thomas  K'yot.  The  Gcrernoar,  e.  it. 

ASTBURY,  or  Axstbi-ry,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
a rectory,  with  the  ( Impel  of  Congletou,  valued  in 
the  King's  books  at  s&Vj'B.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Alary.  i£  miles,  S.  W.  from  Comrlcton.  Population, 
in  1811.  34h>. 

ASTEEP1NG,  in  steeping,  r.  Steep. 

Where  P?  rail's  flowers 
Perfume  proud  Babul'*  bowers 
Ami  point  her  wall : 

There  we  Jay’d  asteeping. 

Our  eye*  in  duties*  weeping, 

Fur  Sion's  fall. 

P.  Ft'tchei's  Pvt  ms,  p.  163. 

ASTER,  in  Rotany,  a genus  of  plant*,  class  Syn- 
gcania,  order  Polygum’ut  Superflua.  Generic  charac- 
ter— Receptacle  nuked — Pappus  simple — Florets  of 
tlic  ray,  more  than  lO— Calyx  imbricate,  its  scales 
spreading. 

This  is  a numerous  genus  inhabiting  all  climates. 
The  A.  TripoBum,  or  Sea  Star-wort,  is  u common  plant 
on  our  coasts.  The  A.  Chincmit,  Chinese  Aster,  or 
Queen  Margaret,  is  met  with  in  almost  every  gar- 
den. The  A.  Amelias,  or  Italian  Star- wort,  is  the 
Amelias  of  Virgil,  4th  Georgic,  2*  1- 

ASTERBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a discharged 
rectory,  vidued  in  the  King's  books  at  aL'H.  thf.  lO il. 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
Population,  in  lull,  199.  Parish  rates,  in  1803, 
.-£'90.  lot.  Old.  at  3s.  3d.  in  tlic  pound.  It  is  7 miles, 
N.  from  Ilorncastle. 

ASTE1UA,  in  Mineralogy,  the  Cat’s  eye,  a gem 
of  two  colours,  pale  brown  and  while,  hard  and  tak- 
ing a high  polish.  It  is  found  in  the  East  nud  West 
Indies,  in  Borneo,  and  in  Bohemia. 

ASTEUIAS.  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Radi - 
ula,  order  Echinutlermata.  Generic  character — Body 
suborbicular,  llnttciicd,  the  circumference  star-shaped, 
cither  angulated,  lobated,  or  divided  into  distinct 
ray*.  Under  surface  of  the  divisions  having  a longi- 
tudinal sulcus,  furnished  at  each  side  with  moveable 
spines  and  numerous  foramina  for  the  passage  of  re- 
tractile tubular  tcntacula.  Mouth  below,  central, 
placed  at  the  union  of  the  sulci. 

The  animals  of  this  genus,  together  with  those  of 
the  modern  genera.  Coma  tula,  Euryale,  and  Ophiura , 
were  comprehended  in  the  Linneua  genus  Aslerias, 
and  now  form  a section  of  the  order.  They  are  well 
known  to  our  fishermen  under  the  names  of  star-fish 
and  sea  stars ; and  several  species  are  excessively  de- 
structive to  oyster  beds.  They  increase  by  the  inter- 


nal formation  of  a kind  of  buds  or  gemmae,  which  ASTF- 
when  fully  formed  are  cast  forth  by  the  parent.  They  HlAS. 
possess  the  power  of  reproducing  mutilated  parts  to  a 
great  degree,  so  that  not  only  a separated  portion  is  , , 

speedily  re-supplied,  but  if  an  individual  be  divided 
into  os  many  parts  as  there  arc  rays,  provided  a por- 
tion of  the  mouth  be  attached  to  each,  every  ray  will 
become  a perfect  asterias.  The  fishermen,  by  whom 
they  arc  much  dreaded,  appear  to  be  well  aware  of 
this  property,  for  if  in  dredging  for  oysters,  any  of 
these  animal*  nrc  brought  up,  they  immediately  cut 
them  into  small  pieces,  and  crush  them  to  atoms  w ith 
their  feet. 

The  genus  is,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  divided 
into  two  sections.  In  the  first,  “ ScuteUahr,"  the  iu»- 
gulated  divisions  are  shorter  than  the  disk.  Those 
of  the  second  section,  **  RadtaUt,' ' have  elongated 
radii,  whose  length  greatly  exceeds  the  diameter  of 
the  disk.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  natives  of  Britain. 

A'STERISK,  l Gr.  Won' pianos,  from  Worijp,  a 

A'stkhism,  J star. 

Asterisms,  is  applied  to  a collection  of  stars — a 
constellation. 

In  whoa?  partitions  by  the  lines  dispos'd, 

All  lli?  clear  northern  aatrrinns  were 
In  their  corporeal  shape*  with  stars  enchased 
As  by  tlT  old  poets  they  in  Heav’n  were  placed. 

Drayton’ s Poems,  book  VI. 

Nymphs.  Lofty  Urania,  then  we  nil  to  llirc. 

To  whom  the  Heavens  for  ever  open  be, 

Thou  th'  oiimiau  by  name  dost  call. 

And  ahow’st  when  they  do  rise  and  fall. 

Dray  tom’s  XympUal,  IV. 

But  1 hare  never  observed  that  mankind  was  much  delighted  or 
improved  by  their  asterisks,  commas,  or  double  commas. 

Johnson.  Prop’.saU  for,  tfe.  Skahetptare. 

Asterisk,  a character  of  reference  used  in  printing 
or  writing,  similar  to  a small  star,  « ortpieaos,  whence 
it  derives  its  name. 

ASTEROIDS,  a name  given  by  Dr.  Hersehel  to 
certain  new  planets,  or  celestial  bodies,  discovered 
by  M.  Honi  and  Dr.  Olbera  about  twenty  years  since, 
lie  describes  them  us  celestial  bodies  which  move  in 
orbits  cither  of  little  or  considerable  cxccntriruy 
round  the  sun,  the  plane  of  which  may  be  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic  in  any  angle  whatsoever.  Their  motion 
may  be  direct  or  retrograde ; and  they  may,  or  may 
not,  have  considerable  atmospheres,  very  small  comas, 
disks,  or  nuclei.  Phil.  Trans . xcii.  229. 

ASTEROPE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Pleiades,  or 
seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who  were  placed  in  the 
heavens  after  death,  and  formed  a constellation. 

ASTERN.  On  the  stern.  See  Syntax. 

Having  left  thk  strait  a stem,  wc  seemed  to  be  come  out  of  a 
river  of  two  leagues  brand,  into  a bulge  and  main  wa. 

The  World  encompassed  ky  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1578. 

Tbc  gaily  rive*  her  side,  and  turns  her  prow : 

While  those  astern  d?tcrnding  down  the  steep. 

Thro’  gaping  ware*  Iwhotd  the  boiling  deep. 

Dry  den.  JShoeis , i.  fo.  256. 

But  at  seven  in  the  evening,  finding  we  did  not  near  the  chase, 
and  that  the  wager  was  very  far  a- stern,  we  shortened  sail,  and 
made  a signal  for  the  cruizcn  to  join  the  squadron. 

.dnson’t  Voyage,  p.  50. 

ASTKRTE,  A.  S.  Astirum,  to  move,  to  stir.  Past, 
part,  Asternl,  Astert.  To  move,  to  get  away,  lu 
e*C*pe. 
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ASTERTE. 


ASTIPU- 

LATE. 


Though  that  I no  wepin  bare  in  this  place, 

Uut  out  of  pritoun  am  tuterte  by  gmcr, 

I dmlr  nought,  lliat  ryther  thou  shall  die, 

Or  thou  no  ahalt  not  lorco  Emelic. 

Chose  which  thou  wolt,  for  thou  ahalt  not  euttrie. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight  e' t Tate,  V.  i.  p.  64. 

TUI  that  the  high  kyng  of  kvngra,  • 

Which  wt  lb  and  knoweth  all  thy  litres, 

Whose  cie  mate  nothrng  attrrU 
The  priuitccs  of  man'll  bertr, 

Thci  spoken  and  sowne  hi  Ilia  ere, 

Aa  though  tbei  loude  wyndea  were. 

Gvtrrr.  Com,  Am.  book  L 


And  to  the  aterrea  such  dredfull  sboutc*  he  sent. 

Like  to  the  sound  the  roriog  bull  fourth  loowes, 

Wliich  from  the  altar  wounded  doth  tut  art. 

The  awaruing  aac  when  he  shakes  from  hia  neck. 

Surrey.  JSnaii,  book  11. 

. ASTHALL,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  a discharged 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  jfc’7.  9s.  4£d. 
l'atron,  Eton  College.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas.  Population,  in  1811,  ‘291  Poor's  rates, 
in  1803,  at  3s.  7 d.  in  the  pound,  j£20g.  4s.  lOjd. 
3 miles  E.  from  Burford. 

ASTHENIA,  (from  a privative,  find  <rOivo *,  strength) 
in  Medicine , extreme  debility.  Those  diseases  are 
termed  asthenic,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  system 
arc  considerably  impaired. 

ASTHMA,  (from  ioOpd^mr,  I breathe  with  diffi- 
culty), in  Medicine,  a disease  belonging  to  the  class 
Xeuroses,  order  Spasmi  of  Cullen.  Difficult  respira- 
tion occurring  at  intervals  ; with  a sense  of  stricture 
in  the  chest : respiration  performed  with  a wheezing 
noise : difficult  cough  at  the  beginning  of  the  fit, 
sometimes  none j but  freer  towards  the  end,  and 
often  attended  by  a copious  discharge  of  mucus. 

Asthma  is  occasionally  symptomatic  of  other  dis- 
eases. The  Idiopathic  is  divided,  by  Cullen,  into 
three  species  j 1st.  the  spontaneous,  having  no  evi- 
dent cause  : 2ndly.  the  exanthcmatic,  arising  from 
the  repulsion  of  eruptions,  and  3rdlv,  the  plethoric, 
connected  with  a full  habit  of  body.  The  mode  of 
treating  asthma  is  infinitely  varied  according  to 
circumstances : the  principal  remedies  employed 
arc  bleeding,  blistering,  emetics,  opium,  digitalis, 
smoking  tobacco  or  stramonium,  tonics,  antispas- 
modics,  &c. 

ASTI,  county  of,  or  Astksan,  in  Geography,  a 
country  of  Piedmont,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
principalities  of  Chieri  and  Carmngnola;  on  the  north 
by  the  Verccllois  and  the  Alexandrine  ; and  on  the 
south  by  the  Marquisate  of  Gorzegno.  It  measures 
about  25  miles  by  10.  The  capital  of  the  same  name 
is  a large  well  built  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tanaro.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop.  Population  22,000. 
20  miles  W.  from  Alexandria,  24  E.  from  Turin. 
Trade  corn,  wine,  and  silk. 

ASTPPULATE,  ■>  To  contract,  to  consent  or 

Astipulation.  J agree  to.  See  Stipulate. 


And  there  sppoynlcd  hrra  bjr  hia  preay  counsavll  in  he  ex- 
amined. In  wbiehe  examination  he  nothing*  detiyed,  but  wyscly 
and  srrUraaly  did  nUiputatr  xml  agree  to  all  thingrx  laved  to  bys 
charge,  if  be  were  in  any  of  ibeim  culpable  or  blnmc  worthy. 

Halt.  Henry  VU. 


1 do  l»y  my  royal  authority,  confirm  to  persons  of  raonastirxl 
religion,  and  by  the  content  and  attipuMion  of  my  prince*  and 
peers  do  establish  and  connijm  to  them  that  monastery. 

Op.  Hail,  Polemical  Work*,  p.  187 . 

VOL.  XVIII. 


Shortly,  all,  but  a hatcftil  F.phnmn,  hare  aetepmlatei  to  tliia  ASTIPU- 
trulh  : and  if  tome  faucird  n traanniigrxUon  of  souls  into  their  LATE. 

bodies ; others  a passage  to  tlie  stars,  which  formerly  governed  

them ; others  to  I know  not  what  Klvaion  field*;  all  Imre  pitched  ASTON. 
Upon  a separate  condition.  lip.  Halt.  Herat  tonal  If  or  At.  t 

ASTLEY,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  a curacy  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  iflO.  Chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  288.  Poor’s  rates, 

1803,  j£300.  18*.  2d.  miles  W.  from  Nuneaton. 

Astley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  Ji 5.  13s.  4 d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population,  in  1801,  697. 

Poor's  rates,  in  1808,  *£.'370.  12*.  4 \d.  at  H*.  9d.  in 
the  pound.  It  is  5 miles  S.  from  Bewdley. 

Astley,  Abbots,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  a curacy, 
not  in  charge.  Population,  in  1801,  740.  Poors 
rules,  in  1802,  *£364.  4*.  8 d.  at  4*.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  2£  miles  N.  from  Bridgenorth. 

ASTOMA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  tfrach- 
nidtr,  order  Accra,  family  Mierophihira.  Generic 
character — mouth  inferior,  almost  obsolete,  no  obvi- 
ous palpi,  nor  instrument  for  sucking  nourishment. 

Parasitic. 

ASTOMELLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Diptera,  family  Infiate.  Latreille. 

ASTON,  Blank,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
s£6.  12*.  4d.  Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew.  Population,  in  1811,  247.  Poor’s  rales, 
in  1803,  at  2*.  in  the  pound,  *£137.  6*.  2d.  4 miles 
N.  E.  from  North  Leeds. 

Aston,  Hotter  ell,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  a rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  At!?.  I*.  0|d. 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in 
1811,  194.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  5*.  in  the  pound, 

<s£lS6.  19*.  8^  miles  S.  W.  from  Bridgewater. 

Aston  Cantlow,  or  Cantelupe,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick*  a discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  ,<£9.  9*.  ?d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist.  Population,  in  1811,  744.  Poor's  rates, 

1803,  at  12*.  in  the  pound,  *£980.  -Ji  miles  N.  E. 
from  Alcester. 

Aston,  Clinton,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  a 
rector)',  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  ,<£23  . 6*.  10£d. 

Patron,  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael.  Population,  in  1811,  652.  Poor's  rates, 
in  1SU3,  at  6*.  in  the  pound,  *£611.  6*.  lOd.  44  miles 
E.  from  Aylesbury  ; 2$  W.  from  Tring. 

Aston,  Eykm,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  in  the  parish 
of  ltowel,  a curacy  not  in  charge.  Population,  in 
1811,  1 12.  Poor's  rates.  1803,  at  l*.3d.  «£45.  13*.  lid. 

Aston,  I'lamville,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  /£■ 33.  12*.  8|d. 

Patron,  the  Earl  of  Hardwick.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  Population,  in  1811,  71-  Poor’s  rates,  in 
1803,  at  1*.  6d.  in  the  pound,  *£133. 12*.  Id.  2|  miles 
E.  from  Hinckley. 

Aston,  Thigiiam,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  hooks  at  £7.  7 *•  Id. 
Population,  in  1811,  471.  Poor's  rates,  in  1903,  at 
3*.  in  the  pound,  *8*204.  13*.  7$d-  8$  miles  E.  from 
Koss. 

Aston  in  the  Walls,  or  Aston  le  Waleys,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  a rectory,  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  *£9,  9*  7 d.  Patron,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard. 
Population,  in  1811,  191.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at 
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ASTON  3s.  10 d.  in  the  pound,  £313. 13*.  2$rf.  16  miles  $.  W. 
— ^ from  Da  von  try  ; 7f  N.  from  Banbury. 

Aston,  North,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  a dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
£6.  10s.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population, 
in  1811,  258.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  4#.  in  the  pound, 
£262.  1 Is.  3d.  2 1 miles,  S.  E.  from  Dcddington. 

Aston,  Rowxnt,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  a dis- 
charged rectory,  with  the  chapel  of  Stokcn  Church, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £16.  IHj.  lid.  Patron, 
the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Population,  in  1811,  807.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at 
6s.  3d.  in  the  pound,  £427.  3*.  3£  miles  S.  E.  from 
Tetsworth. 

Aston,  Sandford,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
a rectory,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £l2.  1 6*.  O^d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in 
1811,  76.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  3.».  3d.  in  the 
pound,  £84.  3s.  6d.  8 miles  W.  from  Wendover  ; 
4 E.  from  Thume. 

Aston,  Somehtii.lk,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
a rectory’,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £9.  3s.  4 d. 
Patron,  l»rd  Somerville.  Population,  in  1801,  87. 
Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  Is.  !>ld.  in  the  pound, 
£89.  13s.  lljd,  6 miles  N.  E.  from  Winchester; 
4£  S.  from  Evesham. 

Aston,  Steepi.e,  in  the  connty  of  Oxford,  a rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £16.  2s.  H$d. 
Patron,  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford.  Church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter.  Population,  in  1811,  440. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  4s.  10|d.  in  the  pound, 
<£'194.  6s.  4d.  4 miles  S.  from  Dcddington. 

Aston,  Tirold,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  a rectory, 
valued  in  the  Kiug’s  books  at  £10.  12s.  lid.  Patron, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael.  Population,  in  1811,  324.  Poor's  rates,  m 
1803,  at  *s.  in  the  pound,  £323.  Us.  3.  3 miles  S.  W. 
from  Wallingford. 

Aston  upon  Trent,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £29.  15s.  Church 
dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Population,  in  1811,  1382. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  8s.  in  the  pound,  <£516.  8s. 
6|  miles  S.  E.  from  Derby. 

Aston,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  a vicarage,  va- 
lued In  the  King's  books  at  £21.  4s.  9£d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul-  Population,  in 
1811,  14,366.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  4s.  6d.  in 
the  pound,  £4288.  15s.  1M.  % miles  N.  E.  from 
Birmingham. 

Aston,  or  White  Ladies  Arton,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  a vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s 
books  at  £6.  17*-  3 Id.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
John  Baptist.  Population,  in  1801,  266.  Poor’s 
rotes,  in  1803,  at  6s.  6d.  £191.  19s.  9 d.  5 miles  E. 
from  Worcester. 

Abton,  in  the  West  Riding  county  of  York,  a 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £12. 15s.  2 $d. 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Church  dedicated  to 
All  Saints.  Population  in  1811,  601.  Poor's  rates, 
in  1803,  at  3s.  8d.  in  the  pound  £303.  13s.  7 \d.  6 
miles  S.  from  Rotherham. 

Aston,  Abbots,  in  the  county  of  Buckiogham,  a 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £6.  7s.  lid. 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  James.  Population,  in  1811,  267.  Poor’s  rates,  in 
1803,  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  £393.  6s.  8|d.  5$  miles 
N.  from  Aylesbury. 


Aston,  in  the  countv  of  Hereford,  a discharged  ASTON, 
rectory,  valued  in  the  Ring's  books  at  £2.  1 3s.  4d.  — 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Giles.  Population  in  1811, 

33.  Poor’s  rates  in  1803,  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  £47. 

13s.  G d.  1 1 miles,  N.  from  Leominster  and  4,  S.  W.  v 
from  Ludlow. 

Aston,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  a rectory  valued 
in  the  King's  books,  at  £2G.  11s.  8 d.  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary.  Population  in  1811,  403.  Poor's 
rates,  at  6s.  in  the  pound,  in  1803,  £349.  17s.  3$ 
miles  S.  E.  from  Stevenage. 

ASTO'NE,  "k  A.  S.  Stuniau,  to  stun.  Fr.  Es, 

Asto'nt,  ^tanner,  to  astonish,  amaze,  daunt, 

Asto'niedxess,  f appal  } to  abash,  put  out  of  coun- 
Asto'nviso,  Jtcnance;  also,  to  stonny,  tube- 
numb,  or  dull  the  senses.  Cat  grave. 

But  Mtliflo  have  that  it  wendc, 

He  drail  T»ym  of  Hi»  owne  sonne. 

Tint  rnnkelh  hyro  well  Lite  more  «i(*w. 

Gower,  Com.  Am.  bock  rL 
No  wonder  is  til-ouch  that  she  be 
To  see  so  grot  11  amt  come  in  that  place. 

She  never  wa*  Ui  non  unrirbe  grates  wooed, 

For  which  she  lokrd  with  lul  pale  fare. 

Chan  err,  The  Clerhe's  Tale,  rol.  I.  p,  331 . 

Then  Daniel  called  Bellhnsar,  being  amased,  spake  not  almoM 
of  nn  hour  (he  was  ho  aUamited  that  tltc  kvnge  began  to  awake  him 
outc  of  lu*  trowbhiua  cogiUcinns  and  henye  myrale. 

The  ItryoiirmN  of  Daniel  by  Jaye. 

And  with  dial  word,  the  arwes  in  Uic  css 
Of  the  goddewr  riatterrn  fast  and  ring. 

And  forth  she  went,  and  made  a vanishing. 

For  which  this  Rmrlic  cutomed  Was, 

And  aayiic  ; wb.-it  amuuuteth  this,  alas  ! 

Chaucer.  The  Kuigkta  Tate , rol.  I.  p.  93. 

Ard  an  non  aite  the  pci  pie  scyngc  Jhcsus  wss  astouyed  and  thcl 
d redden,  and  tliei  rennynge  gretten  him.  Wicllf.  Mark.  ch.  ix. 

Immediately  ensued  such  a derknrs,  y*  the  kyage  At  all  y*  were 
about  hyui  were  w*  it  greatly  aetomyed,  and  afrrde  ; in  so  tnoebe 
y*  the  kvnge  lost  v*  use  of  reason,  and  went  from  hynurlfc  more 
than  two  ye  re*  followynge.  ’ Fabyan. 

And  the  Lord  ahal  smite  thee  with  cnadnrs,  and  witli  btlndnes, 
and  with  artonying  of  heart.  Geneva  Bible.  Drutrrenomie. 

Then  adranceth  be  himvlfe  unto  the  first  cntric  or  foot  of  the 
bridge,  and  all  goodly  to  bee  scene,  amongst  those  that  would  no 
point  fight,  but  slwwcd  their  l>«eke«,  he  so  bent  his  sword  and 
target  in  their  eerie  faces,  resolute  to  encounter  with  them  hand 
to  hand,  that  even  with  his  wonderful!  hardines  and  incirdUde  cou- 
rage he  attorned  and  amazed  bit  enemies.  Holland’ t Hey. 

The  Captain  of  the  Helots,  with  a blow  whose  violence  grew  of 
fury,  not  of  strength,  or  of  strength  proceeding  of  fury,  struck  Fila- 
dius  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  that  he  reeled  aatunird. 

Sidney' » Arcadia. 

■ ■ Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trespass  don  by  Ere,  amaz'd, 

Actuated  stood  snd  blank,  while  horror  chill 
Kan  through  bis  veins,  and  all  his  joynts  relax'd. 

Milton  I Far.  Last,  book  ix. 

All  these  surrounding  him,  all  invading  him,  all  discharging 
themselves  upon  him ; would  it  not  aslune  a mind  so  pure  f would 
it  not  wound  a heart  so  tender  and  full  of  charily  1 

Harrow’ c Sermons. 

ASTONISH,  *] 

Aato'xisukdly, 

Asto'nishino,  > See  Astone. 

AsTo'xiRHrxc.r.Y,  I 

ASTONISHMENT,  J 

Achates  half  atfanytl  stude  in  affray. 

With  fert  and  ioy  smytin  baith  war  thay, 

And  langit  wur  to  schsik  handes. 

Douglas,  Entadat,  book  i,  p.  29. 
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AS*rO  Attend  with  him  AcluOts  was,  for  joy  they  would  have  k*>t 

NISH.  To  ioyne  Uwsr  konth.  Pharr  Aentidot. 

— Be  astonytAed  (O  yc  beairts),  he  afroyde,  and  aboriwd  at  »och 

AS-  a liunuc.  ilyrttia  the  Lorde.  For  my  people  bath  done  two  fuels. 

TOUND.  Bible,  1539,  Jeremy,  ch.  U. 

' ~~  V _l~ ' Her  loo  tut  did  ao  a ttonith  me. 

And  set  my  heart  a quaki  nr  ; 

Like  staff  that  gat’d,  I was  aiuaz’d, 

And  in  a stranger  taking. 

Bclchier,  in  Kltis,  tdL  3. 

1 am  sore  vexed  fur  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  ; I 
am  beany,  and  sstoaukment  bathe  taken  me. 

Genre*  Bible,  Jeremiah,  eh  viiL 

Waa  it,  that  thy  anaxednesa  as  yet  received  not  the  purposed 
issue  of  this  seizure,  and  asivnithcdly  waited  for  the  success  ? waa 
it,  that  though  Judas  were  more  faulty,  yet  Malcbua  was  more  im- 
periously cruel.  iff.  //all's  Contemplate ns. 

■ -■■  ■■  But  all  sat  mate. 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts ; and  each 
In  other’s  count ’nance  read  his  own  dismay 
Astonish!  HfiUon's  Par.  Lott , book  iL 

■ Princes,  Potentates, 

Warriors,  the  flows  of  beav'n,  once  yours,  now  lost. 

If  surh  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
yjym<1  spirits.  Milton  t Par.  Lott , book  L 

He  prays,  be  raves,  all  means  in  vain  be  tries, 

With  rage  inflam'd,  astonish'd  with  surprize. 

//ryden’s  flf.  Goo.  4. 

The  structure  of  the  ports,  the  design  and  hannony  of  the  whole, 
will  be  matter  of  perpetual  astonishment , and  ought  to  be  a motive 
to  the  most  devout  adoration  of  that  supreme  and  incomprehen- 
sible Iking  j of  God,  the  maker  and  preserver  of  llie  universe. 

Bull ngbrohe's  Kstay  on  llumnn  Knowledge. 

His  (Satan's)  roaming  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation  between 
that  mass  of  matter,  which  was  wrought  into  a world,  and  that 
shapeless  anfom’d  heap  of  materials,  which  still  lay  in  chaos  and 
confusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  something  astonishingly 
great  and  wild.  Spectator,  No.  315. 

He  enjoined  the  man  to  keep  secret  the  astonishing  miracle  he 
bad  wrought,  and  be  commanded  him  to  comply  with  the  injunc- 
tion of  Muses.  Portent  » Lectures , voL  L 

Milton's  plan  did  not  admit  any  characters ; but  moat  of  those 
whom  Ike  has  introduced  are  formed  and  discriminated  with  con- 
summate propriety.  Satan  is  astonishingly  superior  to  all  other 
fiends.  Beattie' t Modern  Science,  vol.  U* 

With  swift  recoil  the  long-man’d  courser*  thrust 
The  ebariota  back,  all  boding  woe  at  hand  , 

And  ev'ry  charioteer  astonish' ri  saw 
hires,  that  fad’d  not,  illuminating  the  brows 
Of  Peleus’  son  by  Pallas  kindled  there. 

Cowper’s  /Had,  book  Xvfib 

Astonishment  is  that  state  of  the  son),  in  which  all  its  motions 
are  suspended,  with  some  degree  of  horror. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

1 would  that  in  thy  son's  last  awful  hour, 

I could  as  surely  screen  him  from  the  death 
That  threatens  him,  as  soon  be  shall  receive 
Arms  of  such  splendour,  that,  by  thousands  seen. 

They  shall  excite  sutonishment  in  all. 

Cowptr’t  Iliad,  book  xviii,  p.  347. 
ASTORGA,  it  town  of  Spain  situated  on  the  river 
Tuerto,  and  17  leagues  from  Leon.  It  stands  on  a 
slight  eminence,  surrounded  by  a fertile  and  most 
beautiful  country,  and  contains  four  parish  churches, 
two  chapels,  and  two  religious  houses.  It  formerly 
disputed  the  rank  of  capital  of  the  Asturias  with  Oviedo, 
but  the  question  was  decided  on  Astorga  being  de- 
clared a part  of  Leon  ; and  it  is  now  only  the  chief 
place  in  a smalt  marquisnte,  created  in  1465.  It  is  the 
see  of  a bishop,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Cora- 
postella.  Long.  6°  25'  W.  lat.  42°  32"  N. 

ASTC/UND,  \ Tooke  (vol. i.  p.  4*1)  considers  the 
AsTo'orD.arir.  / adverb  Astound  to  be  the  past  parti- 
ciple Ettonnt  (Estonncd)  of  the  French  verb  Estonncr 


(now  written  F.tonner)  to  oatonish.  Rut  the  more 
immediate  derivation  perhaps  is  from  the  verb  Aston*, 
As  toned, 

A Ur  lute  myd  a denchax  me  smot  hyra  to  grouttde 
In  bruak,  be  lay,  sod  dejdc  10  astound*. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  299. 

And  by  tbev  thyoffes  it  came  to  poaae,  that  u will  the  Dortours 
with  whom  be  disputed,  u aLso  y*  parties  that  stood  round  about 
and  n-rr  witocaaea  of  the  tame  di.sputacinn,  wer  verai  luuche 
a stunned.  Via/,  Luke,  cap.  ii. 

And  with  this  word  sbe  fell  to  ground 
Aswoune,  and  there  site  laic  astound. 

Gower,  Con.  Aon.  I,  4. 

— ■ ■ 1 ■ 1 Now  they  lye 

Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  lire, 

As  we  ere  while,  astounded  and  amaz’d, 

No  wonder,  faU’n  such  a penurious  bigbth. 

Milan's  Par.  Lott,  book  i. 
These  thought*  may  startle  well  but  not  *» ttund 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a strong-riding  champion,  Conscience. 

\I  it  on’s  Coo,  us,  book  210. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  thro’  the  verge  of  heaven 
The  tempest  growls  ; but  as  It  nearer  conies 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 

The  lightning’s  flub  a larger  curve,  and  more 

Tbc  noise  astounds.  Thomson's  Summer. 


ASTRA'BAD,  more  correctly  Asteka'ba'd,  a small 
territory,  with  a capital  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  separated,  on  the 
south,  by  a chain  of  mountains  from  Daincgh&n  and 
Bist&m  j on  the  west  by  the  river  Aster,  and  on  the 
east,  by  Jorjhn.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  air  i* 
infected  with  pestilential  vapours  from  the  marshes. 

The  town  has  3,000  houses,  a good  harbour,  and  a 
flourishing  trade  in  silks  and  cottons.  Otter  and  Wahl 
take  it  for  the  Sideris  of  Pliny  j and  the  river  Aster, 
which  runs  close  to  the  town,  for  the  river  of  the  sume 
name  j but  Mannest  thinks  the  Aster  is  the  Mazcras 
of  the  ancients.  Rennel  places  AsterAbAd  in  lat.  36° 

503  N.  and  54°  5'  E.  (See  Hanwav’s  Travel s,  i.  92, 

Otter’s  Voyage,  i.  191.  Wahl’s  I 'order  und  Miltcl  Asien, 
p.  355,  761-  Pliny,  lib.  16.  Ptolemy’s  Oeograph.  Man- 
nest, iv.  435.  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Perse,  453.  , 

ASTRAKHAN,  a government  or  vice- royalty  of 
the  Russian  empire.  It  was  anciently  an  independent 
Tatarian  sovereignty,  but  was  conquered  and  re- 
duced to  a Russian  province  by  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vasi- 
Ilovich  in  1554,  ana  now  forms  a distinct  province, 
named  after  its  principal  city  ; having  been  separated 
from  that  of  Caucusus,  in  which  it  waa  formerly  in- 
cluded. It  lies  on  the  shores  of  tbc  Caspian  Sea,  in  Boundaries 
the  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  near  the  great 
rivers  Volga  and  Ural ; and  is  bounded  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Caucasus,  Saratov,  Orenburg,  the  country  of 
the  Kirgiz  Tatars,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  ci-devant 
Persian  provinces  of  IMghistkn  and  Lcrgistim.  Its  area 
contains  12, 568  square  geographical  miles,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  from  300,000  to  400,000. 

It  extends  from  east  to  west  about  600  geographical 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  about  520.  It  is 
formed  by  the  Kalmuk  and  Astrakhan  Steppes  or  plains, 
the  former  lying  between  the  Ural  and  the  Volga,  the 
latter  adjoining  to  those  of  the  Kuma,  w hich  stretch 
as  far  as  that  river.  The  climate  is  rather  hot  than  Cllmatr. 
cold,  for  the  thermometer  rises  in  the  summer  month* 
to  158°  (Fahrenheit)  : hut  the  nights  arc  cold,  and  the 
dew  very  copious.  The  ice  is  usually  strong  enough 
to  bear  at  the  end  of  November,  and  is  not  melted 
again  till  February.  The  melting  of  the  ice  is  followed 
h 2 
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ASTRA-  by  violent  storm!)  of  cold  wind  ; but  as  soon  as  they 
KHAN,  ceaae  spring  advances  with  such  rapidity  that,  in  a few 
days,  the  ground  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  the 
whole  face  of  nature  is  changed.  The  summer  is  ex- 
tremely dry,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  so  necessary, 
that  the  inhabitants  arc  induced  to  neglect  agriculture, 
and  trust  to  the  neighbouring  countries  for  a supply  of 
grain.  This  government  is  separated  from  that  of 
Kazan  and  the  Kozaks  of  the  Ural,  by  a branch  of  the 
U ration  chain,  which  stretches  from  north  to  south, 

Ilill*.  and  is  the  only  line  of  hills  in  this  province.  They  are 
naked  and  barren,  having  no  wood  but  a few  shrubs, 
and  are  called,  “ the  common  hills.”  The  rest  of  the 

Rivera.  government  is  one  continued  level.  The  principal 
rivers  in  this  government  arc,  besides  the  Volga  and 
the  Ural,  the  Akhtubu,  running  parallel  with  the  Volga, 
the  Munich,  great  and  little  Uzen,  the  Kuban,  the 
Kumn,  lost  in  the  summer  months  in  the  sands,  the 
Terek,  the  Mai ku  and  the  Sula.  The  air  in  the  Steppes, 
along  the  Caucasian  lines,  is  said  to  be  very  unhealthy. 
At  a distance  from  the  stream  the  soil  becomes  salt 

Lakes.  and  barren,  and  is  covered  with  drifting  sand.  There 
are  several  salt  lakes  such  as  the  Bogdo,  Bosinskoe, 
Graznod,  Kobilikha.  &c. 

Produce.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  particularly  of  the  Terek, 
the  soil  is  fertile  j but  the  saline  clays  of  the  steppe 
are  very  unproductive.  The  salt  marshes  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  afford  abundance  of  plants  fit  for  making 
kelp;  and  the  Steppes,  while  they  retain  the  winter 
moisture,  many  useful  vegetables,  such  as  wild  aspa- 
ragus, horse-radish,  capers,  Ctc.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  Volga,  rhubarb  and  liquorice  are  plentiful,  and 
the  extract  from  the  root  of  the  latter  is  prepared  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  The 
sea-rose,  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  is  con- 
sidered as  sacred  and  nutritious  by  the  Hindus  of  As- 
trakhan. Its  flowers  have  a fragrant  smell,  and  give 
an  essential  water  which  has  the  scent  of  amber.  The 
shrubs  of  the  Steppes  are  cherries,  sloes,  dwarf  al- 
monds, and  capers.  Near  the  river  there  are  the 
willow,  alder,  birch,  ash,  poplar,  elm,  and  oak  ; the 
beech  also  on  the  Kuban  : but  no  large  woods.  The 
fruit  trees  on  the  Volga  and  the  Terek,  arc  Tatarian 
mulberries,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots, 
peaches,  quinces  and  vines  : and  on  the  latter  there 
, are  also  figs,  almonds,  wild  olives,  Spanish  chestnuts, 

pomegranates  and  Cornelian  cherries  (Cornua  mas.) 
which,  when  pickled,  taste  like  olives.  Silk,  tobacco, 
and  cotton  arc  plentiful . and  the  gardens  produce  all 
the  common  roots  and  herbs  in  abundance.  The 
Iledt/sarum  gyrans  is  often  found  wild,  and  dried  ns  a 
substitute  for  tea  ; it  has  u bright  yellow  colour  and  a 
very  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  The  pasture  is  often 
excellent,  and  much  cnttle  is  reared.  Want  of  wood  ren- 
ders game  scarce  : but  antelopes,  foxes,  hares,  ground 
hares,  a peculiar  species  of  squirrel  (perhaps  the  pola- 
touche  of  Buffon.)  And  musk-rats  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Bustards,  pheasants,  pelicans,  partridges,  and 
moor-game,  with  large  flocks  of  migratory  birds,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  arc  common.  The  Caspian, 
and  the  rivers  running  into  it,  abound  in  excellent  fish  ; 
particularly  in  sturgeon  ; and  the  fishery  is  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country.  Sea  and  rock-salt,  natron,  cpsom-sult, 
salt-pctrc-enrth,  bitumen,  and  mineral  pitch,  are  also 
an  abundant  source  of  wealth  to  Astrakhan.  The  salt 
is  collected  from  natural  reservoirs  in  the  districts 


in  which  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  it.  The  water  ASTRA- 
is  evaporated  in  summer,  and  leaves  a thick  crust,  in  KHAN, 
which  culinary  salt  commonly,  and  Epsom  salt,  N-p ~n 
more  rarely,  predominates.  The  lake  Bogdo,  near 
Astrakhan,  which  is  30  miles  in  circumference,  fur- 
nishes the  best;  and  576,748  pud  (each  weighing 
40  pounds)  are  annually  delivered  into  the  crown 
warehouses.  Gauber-sal  and  magnesia  arc  also  ob- 
tained from  the  products  of  some  of  the  Astrakhan 
salt-works.  There  is  a rock  of  salt  called  Cha{>chachi 
in  the  Steppe  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  and 
also  other  beds  of  rock-salt : but  they  are  not  worked. 

The  population  of  this  vice-royalty  is  composed  of  Population, 
individuals  from  a great  number  of  different  nations  : 

Russians,  Kozaks,  Tatars,  Kulmuks,  Indians,  Per- 
sians, Armenians,  &e.  The  military,  public  offices, 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  other  citizens,  arc  Runiatts. 

The  garrisons  on  the  Ural,  consist  of  Kozaks,  derived 
from  those  of  the  Don.  They  choose  all  their  officers, 
except  tlicir  commander,  the  hctinnn,  or  ataman, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  emperor.  The  Tatara  are, 
excepting  a small  number,  noinad  tribes,  continu- 
ally encamped,  and  consisting  of  about  8000  families 
of  the  Noghats,  and  lOOO  of  the  Kundorov  and  Ktr.il- 
bfish’s,  from  Persia.  The  Kalmukt  are  of  the  Derbct 
trilie,  and  live  in  their  encampments  between  the 
Volga,  Don,  and  Kuma.  They  have  about  12,000 
families,  and  feed  tlicir  numerous  flocks  and  herds  in 
the  Steppes  of  Astrakhan  and  the  Kuma.  They  per- 
form military  service  in  lieu  of  paying  taxes,  are  fol- 
lowers of  Hudd'hain  religion, and  are  governed  by  their 
own  chiefs.  They  arc  mild  and  intelligent,  but  in- 
continent ami  addicted  to  dishonesty.  Besides  these 
different  tribes,  there  are  Armenians,  Greeks,  Geor- 
gians, (Gruzinians,)  Bukharians,  Khivinzians,  and 
Hindis,  in  considerable  numbers,  constantly  inha- 
biting the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Europeans  who 
are  generally  to  be  found  there.  Some  colonies, 
established  on  the  Terek  and  Kuma,  in  1781#  cul- 
tivate grain,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  produce  a 
considerable  quantity  of  silk.  The  number  of  their 
villages  amounted  to  53  in  1796. 

Poxturugc  and  fishing,  as  was  before  observed,  Oceupa- 
nre  the  two  great  objects  of  productive  industry  in  bon** 
this  vice- royalty.  Besides  the  cattle  before-men- 
tioned, buffaloes,  asses,  goats,  and  the  zalgak,  a kind 
of  wild  goat,  are  reared  in  grent  numbers.  Pastu- 
rage is  the  only  occupation  of  the  wandering  tribes  ; 
and  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  which  are  of  the  broad- 
tailed breed,  furnish  the  most  important  article  of 
their  clothing.  The  cattle  are  generally  housed,  both 
in  winter  and  summer.  Horses  are  bred  in  great  num- 
bers, and  some  of  the  rich  Kozaks  have  as  many  as 
from  one  to  five  hundred  : the  N’oghais  have  occa- 
sionally as  many  as  2000.  The  honey  of  this  pro- 
vince is  celebrated  for  its  aromatic  flavour  ; and  the 
k&spbze's,  or  water-melons,  which  sometimes  weigh 
thirty  iiounds,  form  a common  article  of  food  in  the 
autumnal  months,  and  arc  sent  even  to  Petersburgh. 

It  is  in  the  Caspian  and  the  Volga  that  the  fishery  Fisheries, 
of  Astrakhan  is  followed  on  a large  scale ; and  the 
fish  principally  sought  for,  arc  the  two  kinds  of  stur- 
geon ( aciptnser  stvrio  and  huao,)  shad  (clvpro  aloaa,) 
sterlet  and  sevriuga  (acipenser  ruthtmua  ana  attUaiua,) 
salmon,  and  surmullet.  Some  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  this  trade,  employ  as  many  as  120  men,  and  have 
a large  number  of  barns  and  out-houses,  near  the 
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ASTRA-  fishermen's  huts,  for  preparing  the  roe  to  make  caviar, 
KHaN.  drying  the  isinglass  (the  bladders  of  the  huso  or 

lugaj  and  keeping  their  tackle.  Spring,  autumn, 
and  winter  are  the  seasons  when  the  fish  approach 
the  coast ; and,  with  a favourable  wind,  one  company, 
commonly  takes  from  16  to  20,000  large  fish.  The 
fishery  on  the  Volga  is  now  open  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  its  bonks  : that  on  the  Ural  is  the  private 
property  and  chief  occupation  of  the.  Kozaks  esta- 
blished there,  who  pay  a moderate  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege.  The  mouth 
of  the  Yemba,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Caspian, 
is  visited  by  700  ships  from  Astrakhan,  in  spring, 
and  300  in  autumn,  who  bring  back  about  700 
sevriugas  each.  Other  merchants  of  Astrakhan  carry 
ou  a fishery  for  sturgeon  in  the  mouths  of  the  Per- 
sian rivers  ; for  the  Persians  make  no  use  of  that  fish, 
and  a profit  is  thus  gained  of  more  than  130,000  rubles 
(£26,000  nearly.)  The  Russian  fasts,  during  which 
no  meat  is  allowed,  amount  toone-third  of  the  whole 
year,  so  that  the  fishery  is  an  unfailing  source  of  occu- 
pation and  profit.  That  at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga 
alone  has  been  calculated  to  yield  the  following  re- 
turns : 

Fish.  Value.  Bladders, Vatu*.  Caviar.  Value. 

HubJr*.  JJJJl  RuMn.  Pud.  B table*. 

Belugas  103,500  258,750  776  ’ 40,560  10,360  35,225 

Stunrcon  302,000  392,600  933  51,315  22,920  80,220 

) U45.ol>0  5^8.000  1806  108,360  90,700  317,450 

9 So  that  the  whole  amounts  to  1,868,480  rubles 
(.£373,696,)  and  this  is  only  a small  part  of  all  the 
fish  caught  in  this  sea  : the  profit  on  the  rest  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  a million  of  rubles 

( .stfSOO.OOO.)  Distilleries,  tanneries  of  common  Rus- 
sia and  morocco  leather,  shagreen,  soap,  silk,  and 
woollen  manufactories,  arc  the  other  commercial 
establishments  carried  on  in  this  province. 

(See  Tooke's  Russia;  Petri  in  Erseh's  Encyclop. 
Rvtschkov's  Topography  of  Astrakhan  ; Moscow,  1774, 
(in  Russ.);  Friebe  Rut* Until*  Handel,  vol.  iii.j  Schaf- 
fer's Betchreibung  det  Russischen  Reich*,  vol.  ii.j  Pallas, 
Georgi,  Krashenikov's  Travels,  and  Gcorgio’s  other 
works  ; Storcli's  Picture  of  the  Russian  Empire,  7th 
vol.j  Falk  and  Gindin's  Travels ; Chutkov  on  • the 
Rmsian  Trade,  *550  vols.  4to.  ; Pleshcheyer’s  Pins  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  1790;  Makinovitz's  Gazetteer  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  6 vols.  (in  Russ.) ; Giildenstadt'a 
Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinces , Peters  bugli,  1787 ; 
Ismailov's  Ditto,  (in  Russ.) ; Herrman’s  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Russian  Empire,  4 vols  ) 

Astrakhan’,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
(’originally  called  HAjc  Terkhhn,  hence  the  Gitcrchan, 
or  Ginterchan,  of  the  middle  nges,)  in  E.  long. 
48°  2'  15".  N.  lnt.  46°  21'  12",  One  of  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  cities  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
It  contains  nearly  4,000  houses  and  more  than  70,000 
inhabitants,  and  isthc  third  town  in  the  empire.  It 
is  placed  on  a hill,  in  a long  narrow  island,  in  the 
Volga  about  30  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  swamps,  which  are 
very  unhealthy  in  spring.  It  lies  on  the  low  side  of 
the  river,  just  where  it  begins  to  divide  into  different 
branches.  The  town  itself,  without  including  the 
suburbs,  is  from  six  to  eight  miles  in  circumference. 
It  has  few  remains  of  former  times,  and  the  houses 
are  built  principally  of  brick  and  sand-stone.  The 


eminence,  called  Hare's  Hill,  is  the  principal  place  in  ASTRA- 
thc  town,  and  contains  the  old  Tatar  castle,  or  kreml,  KHAN, 
and  the  Beloi-Gorod,  (white,  tower,)  built  by  the 
Tzar,  Michael  Feodorovich,  now  in  ruins.  Here  also 
is  the  cathedral,  archbishop's  palace,  public  offices, 
main  guard,  arsenal,  and  powder  magazine.  Bel- 
gorod, which  adjoins  the  kreml,  on  the  same  hill, 
is  2510  feet  long,  1440  feet  brood,  and  *110  feet  in 
circumference.  The  city  has  four  gates,  but  its  walls 
are  completely  in  ruins.  A small  ill-built  suburb, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  kreml,  is  separated  from  it, 
by  the  little  outlet  of  the  Volga,  called  Kutumova, 
on  the  right  bank  of  which,  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
the  greater  part  of  the  citizens'  houses  are  placed. 

The  streets  are  not  all  paved ; they  are  also  much 
exposed  to  inundations.  Between  the  kreml  and 
the  canal,  dose  to  the  Volga,  is  the  dock-yard ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Tatarian  and  Armenian 
suburbs  (Slobods,)  and  barracks  for  the  troops. 

Among  the  houses  of  the  Armenians,  there  is  a Ro- 
man Catholic  convent.  The  Exchange,  where  ships 
from  the  Caspian  unlade  and  land  their  goods,  is  not 
far  from  St.  Nicolas's  Gate,  and  opposite  to  it  is  the 
haven  for  vessels  coming  down  the  river.  The  Slo- 
bod,  called  Bezrodnaya,  and  the  Tatarian  colony 
Tzarevo,  are  a little  farther  off,  and  arc  not  considered 
as  suburbs.  There  are  about  100  vineyards  within 
the  circuit  of  these  suburbs,  30  of  which  belong  to 
the  crown  : a school  for  the  artillery,  a hank,  and 
court  of  justice,  in  what  was  formerly  the  TroTtzkoi 
convent ; and,  in  the  Belograd,  the  Spasso-prcobra- 
shenski  convent,  two  parish  churches,  two  hospitals, 
and  a b&zhr  for  the  Armenians  and  Hindita. 

The  variety  of  nations  and  religions  brought  toge- 
ther here,  is  astonishing.  This  is  manifested  by  the 
number  and  difference  of  the  places  of  worship. 

The  total  of  them  is  57  : 23  Russian  churches  of  the 
Greek  communion  ; 27  Tatarian  mosques,  churches, 
and  temples } 4 Armenian  ; 2 Roman  Catholic  ; 

1 Lutheran  ; and  l Hindi}  temple.  There  is  a hand- 
some hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  consisting  of  a 
body  and  two  wings,  built  of  stone;  and  six  monas- 
teries. Besides  the  trades  and  manufactures  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  there  are  several 
dyeing- houses,  brick-fields,  tallow-candle  manufacto- 
ries, one  iron-foundery,  and  many  looms  for  weaving 
linen,  veils,  and  sashes.  The  morocco  leather  manu- 
factured here  is  most  esteemed,  next  to  the  Turkish; 
and  the  red  is  more  expensive  than  the  yellow. 

Great  activity  is  always  kept  up  in  the  dock-yard. 

There  is  also  au  establishment  for  rearing  silk-worms, 
and  a botanic  garden.  Astrakhan  andKizlimr  are, 
to  the  southern  provinces,  what  Petersburgh,  Arch- 
angel, and  Riga,  are  to  the  northern  and  western ; 
and  are,  moreover,  the  great  entrepot  for  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  European  goods  arc 
brought  either  by  water  from  Petersburgh,  or,  on 
sledges,  by  land  from  Moscow,  and  are  shipped 
across  the  Caspian,  or  conveyed  to  Mozdok,  in  Mount 
Caucasus.  The  merchants  engaged  in  this  trade, 
of  whom  there  arc  1200  Russians,  eighteen  to  twenty 
Tatars,  sixteen  Armenians,  seventy-five  Hindus,  and 
many  foreigners  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  em- 
ploy 250  vessels  of  different  tonnage.  More  than 
half  of  the  whole  trade  carried  on  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Armenians.  Business  is  transacted  principally 
after  vespers,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  in  the 
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ASTRA-  summer  months.  Many  of  the  Russian  merchants 
KHAN,  are  ship-owners,  and  employ  thair  vessels  in  trading 
voyages  to  Persia,  Khiva,  or  Bukh&rh,  or  carrying 
stores  to  Kizliair,  and  salt,  for  the  crown,  to  the 
towns  on  the  Volga.  The  rent  of  their  cellars  and 
warehouses  is  also  a source  of  large  profit.  The 
Hindi!  merchants  generally  quit  their  native  country 
at  an  early  age,  setting  out  with  a small  capital, 
which  they  soon  increase  by  trade,  on  their  way 
through  Tatary  and  Persia  ; and  they  make  enormous 
profits  by  letting  the  Tatars  of  Astrakhan  have  their 
goods  on  credit  for  an  exorbitant  interest ; so  that 
the  latter  are  always,  like  too  many  of  our  country- 
men in  India,  over  head  and  ears  in  their  debt.  Many 
possess  a capital  of  above  100,000  rubles  (£20,000.) 
They  arc  not  entered  in  any  of  the  public  registers, 
and  only  pay  twelve  rubles  annually  to  the  crown,  for 
their  shop  in  their  b&zhr,  which  is  within  the  large, 
square,  wooden  building,  which  they  inhabit.  They 
meet  every  morning  and  evening,  after  having  bathed 
in  the  Volga,  to  perform  their  devotions. 

The  imports  from  Persia  and  Bukli&rh  are  very  con- 
siderable. They  consist  in  raw  silk,  about  12o,obolbs. 
yearly,  wool,  dyed  woollens,  madder,  galls,  mo- 
rocco leather,  chintzes,  dyed  linens,  silks,  gauzes, 
small  carpets,  counterpanes,  frankincense,  bezoar, 
naphta,  rice,  deer-skins,  lamb-skins,  Circassian  doth, 
tulups  (pelisses),  mountain-honey,  tobacco,  cotton 
gown9,  Persian  peas,  dried  fruits,  almonds,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  oil,  saffron,  dried  peaches, 
and  spices.  The  exports  are  not  so  considerable,  and 
consist  almost  entirely  in  foreign  manufactures ; 
such  as  velvet,  cochineal,  satin,  plush,  lineu,  and 
other  woven  articles,  sugar.  Russia-leather,  iron, 
dyeing  substances,  glass,  coral,  steel  and  iron  wares, 
metal  utensils,  wrought  gold  and  silver,  wax,  soap, 
trinkets,  alum,  quick-silver,  vitriol,  sal-ammoniac, 
&c.  More  ships  come  from  Manghislilak  and  the 
other  ports  of  the  Caspian  to  Astrakhan,  than  are 
despatched  from  thence.  The  productions  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  have  been  already  enumerated 
above.  Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  the  Cas- 
pian on  one  side,  and  the  Volga,  navigable  for  more 
than  1800  miles,  on  the  other,  Astrakhan  only  ranks 
among  the  third-rate  commercial  towns  in  Russia ; 
this  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  continued 
interruptions  of  the  intercourse  with  Persia,— a dis- 
advantage which  has  now  ceased  ; but  the  distance 
from  any  European  port  is  an  evil  which  will  always 
be  felt.  It  is  not  only  by  sea  that  the  trade  at 
Astrakhan  is  carried  on  : caravans  often  arrive  by 
land  from  Bukhhrh  and  Khiva.  The  Indian  trade 
alone  puts  from  6 to  700,000  rubles  (jE12Q  to  140,000) 
in  circulation  annually.  rJ*he  silk -manufactures  em- 
ploy from  3 to  400,000  (jgtiC  to  80,000.)  The  sup- 
plies sent  to  the  Caucasian  lines  along  the  Terek, 
from  I to  500, 000  (jfc'lOO  to  ISO, 000.)  The  prices 
of  all  internal  produce  are  low,  e.g.  rye  seldom  more 
than  3 or  4 rubles  per  chetvcrt,  wheat  4 or  5 rubles, 
barley  2 or  rubles  ; beef  4 or  5 kopeks  per  lb. 
(l^d.  to  $ri.)  ; fish  2 or  3 kopeks  per  lb.;  wood  4 to 
6 rubles  per  cubic  fathom,  &c.  Foreign  goods  are, 
as  may  be  supposed,  excessively  dear ; e.  g.  sugar 
60  to  80  kopeks  (Sr.  to  2r.  6d.)  per  lb.;  and  other 
articles  in  proportion.  A gymnasium,  a theological 
seminary,  and  the  botanic  garden,  ore  the  only  lite- 
rary institutions  at  this  place. 


The  ancient  residence  of  the  T&thr  Khhns  was  six  ASTRA - 
geographical  miles  above  the  present  site  of  the  city,  KUAN, 
in  a higher  and  more  healthy  situation.  Little  is 
known  concerning  the  time  of  its  origin,  or  of  its  TIA. 
condition  before  the  13th  century,  when  William  de  _r-  y,  - 
Rubruguis  found  it  a village  without  any  fortifications; 
but,  at  the  close  of  that  century,  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  Timur,  as  a considerable  emporium  for  the 
trade  with  India  and  China ; and  it  was  completely 
ruined  by  him.  It  was  still  a mere  village  when 
Josaphat  Barbara  saw  it  in  the  15th  century;  but 
Ambrosio  Contareni,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  founds 
considerable  trade  in  rice  and  silk  carried  on  there, 
in  the  latter  end  of  that  century.  It  supplied  Russia 
with  salt,  which  was  conveyed  on  the  Volga  und  the 
Okka  to  Moscow ; and,  from  its  vicinity  to  Persia,  it 
became  a considerable  commercial  town  under  its 
Tatar  rulers.  The  conquest  of  it,  by  the  Tzar  Ivan 
Vasihovich,  in  1554,  was  therefore  very  advantageous 
to  Russia,  as  it  gave  her  the  command  not  ouly  of 
the  Volga,  but  also  of  the  Caspian  Sea  j an  advan- 
tage of  which  her  sovereigns  then  felt  the  value,  and 
which  they  have  not  neglected  to  improve.  (The 
authorities  referred  to  in  this  article  arc  the  same  as 
those  cited  tdmve.) 

AhTRJiA,  in  mytiiology,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  of  Astrsus, 
king  of  Arcadia,  by  Aurora.  She  was  the  Goddess  of 
Justice,  and  lived  on  the  earth  during  the  golden 
age;  but  the  wickedness  of  mankind  drove  her  to 
Heaven  again  in  the  iron  age  that  followed,  when 
she  was  placed  among  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac,  under  the  name  of  Virgo,  or  Erigonc.  She 
was  however  the  last  of  the  deities  who  retired  from 
the  earth, 

...  ft  vlrgo  csrdr  madmtes, 

Ultima  ccrlwtom,  trrraa  Aj*tr«a  reliquit.  Ovid. 

ASTRAGAL,  the  moulding  which  separates  the 
shaft  of  a column  from  its  capital,  originally  perhaps 
to  conceal  the  junction  of  the  two  parts,  and  since  by 
way  of  ornament.  In  ancieut  architecture,  the  astra- 
gal is  in  the  form  of  beads  of  various  shapes  ; in  the 
modem,  it  is  frequently  covered  with  leaves,  flowers, 
and  sometimes  even  fruits  of  various  sorts. 

ASTRAGALUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Duulelphia,  order  Demndria.  Generic  charac- 
ter. Lcgumen  two-celled,  more  or  less  gibbous , 
seeds  in  two  series.  A beautiful  and  interesting  genus. 

English  name  milk-vetch.  The  well  known  sub- 
stance gum  tragacanth  is  a product  of  several  species 
of  Astragalus. 

A.  Tragacantha.  Shrubby,  petioles  spincsceut, 
leaflets  elliptic,  hoary  peduncles,  with  about  four 
flowers,  of  the  same  length  with  the  leaves,  teeth  of 
the  calyx  ovate.  A native  of  the  south  of  France. 

The  A.  Veras,  however,  has  been  said  to  produce 
the  greater  part  of  the  tragacanth  of  commerce ; it  is 
a native  of  Armenia  and  the  north  of  Persia.  Olivier 
who  discovered  this  plant,  states,  that  the  gum  is 
produced  also  from  other  species.  It  is  formed  on 
the  trunks  of  these  plants,  from  the  month  of  July  to 
the  end  of  September.  See  Gum. 

ASTRANTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandha,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character.  Par- 
tial involucra,  lanceolate,  spreading,  equal,  long, 
coloured ; flowers  mostly  abortive  ; seeds  rugose. 
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ASTRA- 

P.V.US. 


This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Umbellate; 
it  possesses  more  beauty  than  most  of  this  tribe. 

ASTRAPJRUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of 
the  order  (blgop  terra,  family  Staphylinii  j distinguished 
from  the  other  genera  of  this  family,  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  palpi  in  an  almost  securiform  articulation. 
ASTRAUNGED.  Used  by  UdaU.  See  E*traxor. 


»«T«,  canid  not  log  lark  iu  malicious  hartes,  nor  vcocraoui  sto-  ASTR1CT. 

nuckcs,  hot  in  conclusion  she  must  (acoonliug  to  her  nature)  

appere  & *Hcw  herself.  Halt.  Edward  VI . ‘ AFTRO- 

The  moister  any  thing  is,  the  softer  also  it  b found  to  be  . setn-  ^ABE. 
blab}’,  given  It  is  to  cold,  to  astringe  and  congeal  : it  foHowclh 
therefore  of  necessity,  that  whatsoever  is  most  a* trie t and  con- 
gealed, as  is  the  troth,  ia  likewise  the  coldest. 

Holland' r Plutarch's  Morale. 


Yon  wer  rtterly  attrmmged  from  the  title  and  frlowship  of  the 
aacion  of  Jewes,  rnto  wbome  he  seined  to  be  peculiarly*  pro- 
mised. UdaU.  Ephsrtans,  c.  i 

ASTRA'Y.  Aslraged,  Past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
verb,  stnrgan,  to  stray,  to  scatters  Tooke,  i.  468. 

The  m godly  are  frowarde,  eoeu  from  their  mother's  wombe  j 
u soooe  as  they  be  home,  they  go  a strove  and  speake  Ives. 

ItlkU,  15119.  Peat,  brill. 

If  thou  be  Mien  from  the  way  of  truth,  eome  thereto  agarne  and 
thou  art  safe;  if  thou  be  gone  astray,  come  to  y*  foldcogaine, 
& the  sbepheard  Christ  shall  saue  thee. 

The  PM  Wvrhts  of  Tyndal. 
First  euery  day,  beseech  Uiy  God  on  knee. 

So  to  direct  thy  atagg’ring  steppes  alway  \ 

That  be  which  euery  accrete  thought  doth  see. 

May  faoldc  thcc  ia,  when  thou  wouldst  goc  at  tray. 

Gascoigne, 

You  labour  may 
To  lead  astray 

The  heart  that  constant  shall  remain  ; 

And  I the  while 
Will  sit  and  smile. 

To  see  you  spend  your  time  in  rain. 

George  Wither,  in  Ettll,  T.  I. 

■ - - I walk  unseen 

On  the  dry  smooth-* haven  green ; 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon  ; 

Like  one  that  had  b«u  led  affray 
Through  the  heav’n’s  wide  pathless  way. 

Milton's  It  Pen  sera  so. 
Chare  from  oar  minds  the  infrmal  foe, 

And  peace,  the  fruit  of  lore,  bestow  t 
And  lest  our  fret  shon’d  step  astray. 

Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Dryden's  Vtnl  Creator. 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I roam  in  conjecture  forlorn  ; 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mum. 

Beattie.  The  Hermit. 


ASTREA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Polypi , 
order  Vaginati.  Generic  character ; coral  stony,  fixed, 
conglomerate,  encrusting  other  marine  bodies,  or 
aggregated  into  a subglobosc  mass  j the  upper  sur- 
face only  covered  with  orbicular  or  subangular,  lamel- 
lated,  sessile  stars. 

The  Astrcse  were  comprehended,  with  many  other 
genera,  under  the  Linnean  genus  Mtulrejxtra  ; which, 
in  the  system  of  Lamarck,  forms  the  section  of  liuucl- 
iated  corals. 

ASTRICT,  c. 

Aitbi'ct,  adj. 

Arrai'cTiow, 

AsTar'crtVB. 

Ami'mi, 

ASTBl'xOBMTLY, 

Astbi'ngext,  b. 

Asrar'NoaitT, 
both  Cotgmve  a 


A As  trio  go,  at  trie  law,  aslrin - 
Ignu,  to  straiten  ; from  ad  and 


I strmgo,  (of  unsettled  etymo- 
logy). 

To  make  strict  or  strait,  to 
tighten,  to  draw  tight  or  close ; 
to  bind,  to  contract. 

<ufc.  J fiftieth*  may  be  found  in 

sdBullokar. 

Aa  fier  beyag  tcloaed  In  a strata  place,  wil  by  force  vtter  liis 
flame,  4uy  course  of  water  astrietsd  & letted  wil  flour  k hoist 
out  in  coutinusOcc  of  tyme : so  thys  cicard  crocodrylc,  k subtile 


s 


Being  sodden,  It  b astrictiea,  and  will  strengthen  a wtake 
slomacke ; and  eaten  raw,  it  bindeth  the  belly,  and  stayeth  the 
Holland's  Pliny,  book  U. 

The  naked  braunehes  and  bunches  whereupon  there  were  grapes 
haw  an  as  trie  tine  vrrtue.  Id.  book  asm. 

Among  tho*e  medicines  which  thev  call  styptlcke  or  astringent, 
there  is  not  a better  thing  than  to  boil*  tlie  root  of  this  Wackberrie 
bramble  to  the  thirds ; and,  namely,  to  make  a collutiou  therewith 
to  wash  the  cankers  or  sores  breeding  in  the  mouth. 

Id.  book  xxiv. 

For  attrletion  prohihitetli  dissolution  : as  we  sec  generally  in 
medicioL’s,  wbereof  such  as  are  astringents  do  inhibit  putrefaction  r 
and  by  the  same  reason  of  astringency , nmt  small  quantity  of  oil 
of  vitriol  will  keep  fresh  water  long  from  putrifring. 

Bacon’s  Statural  History. 

So  of  marriage  he  is  the  author  and  the  witness ; yet  hence  will 
not  follow  any  dkriae  astrlction  more  than  what  is  subordinate  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  main  good  of  either  party. 

, Milton's  Prose  Works,  p.  182,  v.  L 

, 801  the  words  astringent,  narcotic,  epispastic,  caustic,  and 

innumerable  Others,  signify  qualities  of  bodies,  which  are  known 
only  by  their  effects  upon  animal  bodies. 

Reid1  s Enquiry. 

ArraivcENTS,  in  Materia  Medico,  such  remedies 
as  counteract  relaxation  in  the  solids  of  the  body. 
Internally,  they  are  used  to  prevent  all  immoderate 
evacuations ; externally,  they  are  called  styptics,  and 
are  employed  in  hemorrhages,  bruises,  strains,  and 
inflammation.  Sea  Mates  i a Mkoica,  Division  ii. 

ASTRI'DB,  "i  On  stride,  on  straddle.  See 
Astra'ddle.  J Stride  and  Straddle. 

And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  ostrid,  on  a beast. 

The  wont  that  e rr  went  on  three  legs  I protest. 

Cotton’s  Poems,  p.  725. 
ASTROIT.  Gr.  "Ear par,  a star. 


cm  wutw»g  assrmses  mame  malte  great  account  of  it  ; and  such 
»k«ve  wnuen  more  dligratty  hereof,  doc  report,  th«t  Zorenflc 
h“  bl?hlr  cotomcKlcd  It,  rod  told  Wonder,  thereof  to  net  m.pieke. 

Holland' t Pliny,  book  xxxvii. 


The  little  a straits  doubtful  rare. 

For  starry  r»y»,  and  peocil’d  shades  admir'd. 

Jage’t  Poems. 

A'STROLABE.'i  r 

A'vtrolabrk,  > ',ppni  acrVft>  fl  star,  and  \</uft<ls-wt 

AVraoLABY.  J 1 tnke- 


The  firete  partre  of  thil  treotiw  .tudi  retirenc  the  Genre.,  snd 
the  mem, ire*  of  thine  astrvlahy,  by  rn  use  that  thou  shall  hnuc  the 
grenu-r  knowing  of  thync  owne  instrument. 

Chancer,  Astrolahie,  f.  262.  C.  J. 

For  1 have  bco  toward  the  parties  of  Brahan,  and  beholden  the 
astrolabrc,  that  the  atesre  that  Is  clept  the  tnutaRmnUyne.  is  53 
degrees  hlghc.  Sir  John  MamndeaiUe. 

She  aende  for  hym,  and  he  came. 

With  hym  bis  astrolabe  he  name  ; 

W’itb  poiotes  and  circles  nacradlma, 

W biche  waa  of  fine  gold  precious. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  book  ri. 
Lie* d Tycho  now,  struck  with  this  rav  which  shone 
More  bright  i*  th*  morn,  than  others  Vnm  at  noon. 

He’d  take  his  astrolabe,  ami  seek  oat  here 
What  new  star  *twas  did  gild  our  hemisphere. 

I>ryden.  On  th.  Death  of  Lard  Hasting,. 
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ASTRO-  Astholabk,  in  Astronomy,  any  instrument  where- 

LABE.  with  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  taken. 

~ Hip|»urchu*  is  said  to  have  been  the  First  inventor  of 

lo-gy*"  ,^,e8e > un<*  *s  *Po^en  *>y  i*i*ny  °°  that  acc0'*1111 

_ ^ , with  religions  horror.  Idtmtpie  aunt*  rent  tiuim  Deo 

improbam,  an  numerare  poUrit  tlellat,  ac  tydera  ad  nomen 
ex pingere,  lib.  ii.  cn|».  37.  From  Ptolemy’s  descrip- 
tion, Aimagctt,  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  the  ancient  instruments 
of  this  kind  roust  have  resembled  armillary  spheres. 
He  was  the  first  who  changed  their  figure ; and  by  a 
projection  on  a plain  surface,  produced  what  is  called 
a planisphere.  The  sea  astrolabe  is  a nautical  instru- 
ment once  used  for  taking  altitudes  at  sea,  but  now 
generally  superseded  by  Hadley  a quadrant.  It  con- 
sists of  a large  brass  ring,  about  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a graduated  limb  crossing  it,  to  which 
is  affixed  a moveable  index,  turning  upon  a centre, 
and  carrying  two  sights.  When  turned  to  the  sun 
so  that  the  rays  pass  through  both  these  sights,  the 
edge  of  the  index  cuts  the  altitude  in  the  graduated 
liuib. 

From  u 0-79/1,  a star,  and  Xqe, 
1 say,  1 discourse. 

Astrology  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  old  writers  as 
synonymous  with  aslronomy. 

Ah  t tay  hesrt,  tier  eye*  and  she 
Have  Uugbl  thee  near  aetrotogy. 

How  e’er  love'*  native  hour*  were  set. 

Whatever  starry  synod  met, 

Ts  in  the  nvercy  of  her  eye. 

If  poor  love  shall  live  or  die. 

OoiAatr,  in  Chalmert. 


ASTROLOGY, 

Astro'i.ogrr, 

Abtrolo'giaw, 

Astrolo'oick, 

Astrolo'oicali., 

Astrolo'gicallt.  . 


lilt*  sixth  and  the  serinth  of  theae  serin  awres 
Was  Stvpio  and  Sitliero,  aa  tlies  word  attrolaget 
Was  simaroe  to  them  both  aftir  their  sciences ; 

For  of  attronomy  likedidi  the  nmr»  awl  al  the  fence*, 
ltothe  they  knowhil  wcle  enougbe,  and  wer  ri«bt  sotil  of  art. 

for  tut  imputed  h CtWMT.  Merchant’ > Second  Tale. 

In’  ante  hot  a lende  cxnnpilatonr  of  the  labour  of  old  astnhfien*, 
and  hauc  it  translated  in  mine  English  only  for  thy  doctrine,  and 
with  this  awenl  ahal  I alone  entiy. 

Chaucer.  Attrolabie,  fob  262.  C.  1. 

Thou  art  wesrird  in  tbs  inullitud.  of  tbjr  coaasels;  kt  no* 
the  attrologers,  the  starrv  ghasers,  and  prognosticators,  ittd  up, 
ami  *aue  thee  from  thew  thing*  llmt  shal  come  upon  thee. 

Genera  Bihte.  hauth  xlnt.  13. 

Atlas,  tlie  son  of  Libra,  for,  as  some  say,  the  /Egyptians,  and  os 
others,  llie  Assyrians,)  inrentrd  attrotegie. 

3 HaUnatTi  Pliny,  book  nl. 


The  above  named  astrologer*  affirmed,  that  a man  could  not 
pm.ul.lv  pmu.  ll>.  .p.«v  "f  to  •Wre»«  from  0»  Mvokrol,  mr 
irortkn  of  his  aallrilka,  (-Well  they  roll  ...pin.™  , th.t 
even  this  roller  tliroiwh  the  .lepee.  »t  Ihror  “ ““"I 

tier.  liitemipted  .ml  cut  .hurt,  either  hy  the  oppouthw  .ad 
enc„ upter  ,.f  rone  .iched  pUnete,  or  by  the  mrd.5«  ..peel,  of 
there  on  tbc  snnne.  l4,  Ib‘ 

It  may  be  to  good  purpose,  U>  set  downc  and  prescribe  certain 
riles,  by  the  scale  and  square  uhermf  attrelogicall  observations 
mar  he  examined  ; that  what  is  fruitful  may  be  retained;  wbiU 
Is  frivolous,  rejected. 

Huron,  On  Learning.  By  Watt,  1640. 

But  Chaucer  was  likewise  an  astrologer,  as  were  Virgil, 
Horace,  Pcrslus,  and  Manillas.  . . _ . _ 

Dryden  t Pref.  /•  Fable t. 

The  Marquess  of  Huntly  was  in  live  king’s  interests ; but  would 
not  join  with  him,  though  his  son.  did : astralagy  nm icd  him; 
he  belkved  the  stars,  and  they  deceived  him. 

Bithoy  Bar  net’ i Hitt.  of  hit  Oten  Ttmtt,  r.  L 


On  which  was  written,  not  in  words. 

Rut  hieroglyphic  mute  of  bird*  ; 

Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning, 

The  worth  of  a tin  logic  learning. 

Bailer' t Hu  diktat,  part  i.  can.  iu. 

Since  God  did  not  make  them  (the  stars),  nor  any  thing  rise  in 
the  world,  singly  for  ibeuiaelves  alone,  but  also  to  contribute  to 
the  puhiick  goon  of  tlie  universe,  their  physical  influence  seeming 
inconsiderable,  they  knew  not  well  what  else  could  be  worthy  of 
them,  unless  it  were  to  portend  human  event*.  This  indeed  is  tbc 
best  score  that  can  be  made,  of  astrological  prognostication  ; but 
it  is  a business  that  stands  upon  a very  weak  and  tottering,  if  not 
Impossible,  foundation. 

Cmduorth'i  Intellectual  System,  C.  1. 

1 hare  long  considered  the  gross  abuse  of  astrology  in  this 
kingdom,  ami  upon  debating  the  matter  with  mysell,  1 could 
not  possibly  lay  the  fault  upon  the  ait,  but  upou  tlw  gross  impos- 
tors who  set  np  to  be  the  artists. 

Swift.  Predict iant  far  the  year  1708. 

More  wonders  typical  impress  the  sky. 

Then  e’er  was  trac’d  with  attrologic  rye ! , 

Break.  Man  of  l^twe't  Tale,  modernized. 

Astrology,  an  art  of  which  one  of  its  greatest 
professor*,  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  gives  the  following  definition  j " which 
tcachcth  by  the  motions,  configurations,  und  influ- 
ences of  the  signs,  stars,  and  celestial  planets,  to 
prognosticate  of  the  natural  effects  and  mutations 
to  come  in  their  elements,  and  their  inferior  and  ele- 
mentary bodies.**  Quadripartite,  i,  1.  In  this  earliest 
sense  of  the  word,  Astrology  and  Astronomy  are  the 
some  : latterly,  they  were  widely  separated ; Astrology 
being  divided  into  two  parts,  natural  and  judicial ; 
by  the  first,  sundry  operations  of  nature,  as  change* 
of  the  weather,  &c.  were  predicted : by  the  second, 
moral  events,  and  the  destinies  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals were  just  as  confidently  foretold. 

The  cultivators  of judicial  Astrology  (iwonXcs/turitci, 
fttivTtcff,  'prcAXiain})  boasted  much  of  its  antiquity. 
Adam,  they  said,  received  it  directly  from  God,  and, 
by  it,  foreknow ing  that  the  earth  was  twice  to  be 
destroyed,  onre  by  fire  and  once  by  water,  and 
desirous  to  communicate  this  information  to  his 
postcritv,  he  engraved  characters  declaratory  of  it 
upon  two  pillars,  the  one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone. 
The  brick  pillar  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  ; the  pil- 
lar of  stone,  as  Josephus  relates,  (i. 2-)  was  still  exist- 
ing in  his  days  in  Syria.  Seth  learned  this  art  from 
Adam  ; and  he,  as  well  as  Abel,  Cain,  Enoch,  Noah, 
and  Nimrod,  were  ull  expert  Astrologers  ; the  lives 
of  the  Antediluvian  patriarchs  having  been  prolonged 
to  a duration  of  many  hundred  years,  purposely  in 
order  that  they  might  have  time  to  bring  their  know- 
ledge of  Astrology  to  perfection.  Abraham,  in  his 
migration  from  Chaldea,  brought  the  art  with  him 
into  Egypt,  and  hence  it  flowed  first  to  the  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Latins ; although  the  /Ethio- 
pians, the  Cariuns,  the  Magi,  and  the  Arabs,  all  claim 
the  merit  of  its  propagation. 

In  imperial  Rome,  Astrology  was  held  in  great 
repute,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Tibenus.  **  Do 
you  wish,”  says  Juvenal,  iu  his  sublimcst  satire, 

**  - tutor  ktbrri  * 

Prineipi*  annual*  CsptTJuruia  io  rape  sedratu 
Cum  yrege  CUsldreo  ? M 

It  mi  from  Thnuvllus,  the  origin  of  whose  influ- 
ence over  his  muter  is  so  finely  related  by  Tacitus, 
(Annata,  vi.  41 .)  that  Tiberius  acquired  the  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  foretell  to  Galba,  when  he  was 
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ASTRO-  only  consul,  u Thou  too,  Galba,  shall  some  day  taste 
, the  sweets  of  empire,"  thus  alluding  to  his  late  and 
brief  possession  of  sovereignty.  When  Claudius  was 
dying  from  the  effects  of  Locusta’a  poison,  Agrippina 
cautiously  dissembled  his  progressive  illness  ; nor 
would  she  announce  his  decease  till  the  very  moment 
arrived  which  the  astrologers  had  pronounced  fortu- 
nate for  the  accession  of  Nero,  (Ann.  xii.  68.)  although 
the  ambitious  mother  had  been  warned  from  the  same 
source  that  her  own  death  would  be  the  consequence 
of  her  son’s  enthronement.  " If  he  reigns,”  said  the 
Chaldsans,  " he  shall  kill  his  mother. ' " I-ct  him 
kill  me,”  was  the  reply,  u so  that  he  but  reigns.” 

Augustus  had  discouraged  this  empty  science,  by 
banishing  astrologers  from  Rome  but  the  favour  of 
his  successors  recalled  them ; and  though  occasional 
edicts,  in  subsequent  reigns,  restrained,  and  even 
punished  ail  who  divined  by  the  stars ; and  though 
Vitellius  and  Domilinn  revived  the  edict  of  Augustus, 
the  practices  of  the  astrologers  were  secretly  encou- 
raged, and  their  predictions  extensively  believed. 
Domitian  himself,  in  spite  of  his  hostility,  trembled  at 
their  denouncements.  They  prophesied  the  year,  the 
hour,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  ; and  agreed  with 
his  father  in  foretelling,  that  he  should  perish,  not  by 
poison,  but  by  the  dagger.  On  the  evening  of  his 
assassination  be  spoke  of  the  entrance  of  the  moon 
into  Aquarius  on  the  morrow.  “ Aquarius,''  he  said, 
“ shall  no  longer  be  a watery  but  a bloody  sign  ; for  a 
deed  shall  there  be  done,  which  shall  be  the  talk  of 
all  mankind.”  The  dreaded  hour  of  eleven  approached. 
His  attendants  told  him  it  was  passed,  and  he  admitted 
the  conspirators  and  fell.  (Suet,  in  Dam.  16.) 

Adrian  was  by  turns  a believer  in  and  a persecutor 
of  Astrology.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  an  astrological 
diary,  and  to  hare  prognosticated  his  own  death  with 
correctness ; and  in  his  days,  and  those  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  the  art  received  great  accessions  from 
Ptolemy.  Under  Gordian,  Ccnsorinua  wrote  his  tract 
JDe  die  Natali,  which,  though  treating  mainly  on 
astrology,  is  valuable  for  much  collateral  information 
afforded  by  it.  Vossius  is  perhaps  a partial  witness, 
for  he  himself  was  a Philomath.  It  is  a little  book 
of  gold,  he  says,  in  one  place  ( de  scienl.  Math.  34.)  ; 
and  in  another,  it  is  a most  learned  work,  and  of  the 
highest  use  and  importance  to  chronologers,  since  it 
corrects  and  determines  with  great  exactness  some 
principal  a*ras  in  pagan  history. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  venerable  Bede  and  his 
distinguished  scholar  Alcuin,  are  said  to  have  pursued 
this  mystic  study.  In  that  immediately  following, 
the  Arabians  revived  and  encouraged  it  ; and  under 
the  patronage  of  Almaiman,  the  Miraimnoltn,  in  the 
year  827,  the  fkt^aXrf  evma^n  of  Ptolemy  was  trans- 
lated under  the  title  of  Almagest,  by  Al.  Hazen  Ben 
Yusseph.  Albumosar  added  to  this  work,  and  the 
astral  science  continued  to  receive  new  force  from 
the  labours  of  Alfraganus,  Ebennozophim,  Alfara- 
gius,  and  Geber. 

The  wise  Alonzo  of  Castile  has  immortalised  him- 
self by  his  scientific  researches ; and  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  doctors,  who  arranged  the  tables  which 
pass  under  his  name,  were  convened  from  all  the  ac- 
cessible part*  of  civilized  Europe.  Five  years  were 
employed  in  their  dfociwsiou ; and  it  has  been  said 
that  the  enormous  sum  of  400,000  ducats  was  dis- 
bursed in  the  towers  of  the  Alcazar  of  Galiana,  in  the 
rot.  xvim. 


adjustment  and  correction  of  Ptolemy’s  calculations. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  physical  motions  of  the  stars  which 
occupied  this  grave  assembly.  The  two  cabalistic  vo- 
lumes, yet  existing  in  cypher,  in  the  royal  library'  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  and  which  tradition  assigns  to  (he  hand 
of  Alonzo  himself,  betoken  a more  visionary  study  ; and 
in  spite  of  the  denunciations  against  his  orthodoxy, 
which  were  thundered  in  his  ears  on  the  authority  of 
Tertu Ilian,  Basil,  and  Bonaventnre,  the  fearless  mo- 
narch gave  his  sanction  to  such  masters  ns  practised 
truly  the  art  of  divination  by  the  stars;  and  in  one 
part  of  his  code  enrolled  Astrology  among  the  seven 
liberal  sciences. 

Of  the  early  progress  of  astrology  in  England  little 
is  known.  Bede  and  Alcuin  we  have  already  men- 
tioned a s addicted  to  its  study.  Roger  Bacon  could 
scarcely  escape  either  the  contagion  of  the  art,  or  else 
the  imputation  of  it;  if,  in  truth,  he  was  incredulous; 
and  his  imprisonment  was  owing  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  causes.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Stuarts 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  acme  of  astrology 
among  us.  Then  Lilly  drank  the  doctrine  of  the 
magical  circle,  and  the  invocation  of  spirits  from  the 
Atm  Notoria  of  Cornelius  Agrippn  ; and  used  the  form 
of  pmycr  prescribed  therein  to  the  angel  Salraonceus  ; 
and  entertained  among  bis  familiar  acquaintance  the 
guardian  spirits  of  England,  Salmacl  and  Molchidael, 
{Merlin  Anglicus,  1647.)  His  ill  success  with  the 
divining  rod  induced  him  to  surrender  the  pursuit  of 
rhabdomancy,  in  which  he  first  engaged  ; though  be 
still  persevered  in  asserting  (and  the  assertion  is  not 
among  the  lowest  proofs  of  his  shrewdness,)  that  the 
operation  demanded  secresy  and  intelligence  in  the 
agents,  and,  above  all,  a strong  faith,  and  a competent 
knowledge  of  their  work.  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
liad  given  him  permission  to  search  for  treasure  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  abbey  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  On 
the  western  side  the  rods  turned  over  each  other  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  ; yet,  on  digging,  nothing  but 
a coffin  could  be  discovered.  The  man  of  art  retired 
to  the  abbey,  and  then  a storm  arose  which  nearly 
destroyed  the  west  end  of  the  church,  extinguished 
all  the  candles  but  one,  (and  this  burned  dimly,)  and 
made  the  rods  immoveable.  Lilly  succeeded  at  length 
in  charming  away  the  daemon;  but  no  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  make  another  experiment  in  that 
species  of  divination.  _ 

His  first  tutor,  Evans,  a debauched  Welsh  parson, 
had  already  initiated  him  in  astrology ; and  after 
seven  or  eight  weeks’  study,  he  had  been  able  to  set 
a figure  perfectly.  Of  this  he  had  given  a public 
specimen,  by  intimating  that  the  king  had  chosen  an 
unlucky  horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  Scotland,  in 
1633.  The  library  of  a second  Evans,  who  far  ex- 
ceeded the  first,  having  accidentally  come  into  the 
possession  of  our  astral  tyro,  determined  his  future 
leading  study ; and  henceforth  he  became  a professed 
astrologer. 

Few  disciples  of  Sidrophel  have  done  more  than 
Lilly,  to  establish  the  justice  of  the  hard  words  which 
the  learned  knight  and  physician,  Sir  Christopher 
Heydon,  who  flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time,  has 
objected  so  much  to  as  used  by  his  antagonist  Mr. 
Chambers.  'Mr.  Chambers  says  all  Astrologers  are 
damned,  that  they  are  worse  than  witches,  waggling 
wits,  giddy  pates,  juggling  jacks,  eoggling  ngure- 
flingers,  paltry,  ignorant  wizards,  stable  keepers  of 
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ASTRO-  Augens,  foul  dung  heaps,  Babylonicnl  superstitions, 
LOGV.  Balaam's  asses,  sons  of  ditch  drabs,  and  confederates 
of  the  Devil.  He  adds,  with  equal  mildness,  that 
their  mother  was  a Hittito,  that  the  magistrate  who 
refuses  to  expel  them  is  worse  than  an  infidel,  and 
that  those  are  happy  who  shall  bruise  their  bones  and 
limbs  against  the  stones.  Lilly,  it  was  clear,  deserved 
as  much  of  these  reproaches,  us  will  fairly  attach  to 
one  who  has  been  well  described  as  a man  who,  “ by 
dint  of  plain,  persevering,  consistent  unblushing 
roguery,  acquired  a decent  reputation,  convinced  him- 
self that  he  was  honest,  put  money  iu  his  pocket ; and 
in  due  time  was  comfortably  buried  under  a nice  black, 
juurble  stone,  inscribed  with  a record  of  deceased 
virtue  in  English  and  Latin."  His  roguery  consisted 
in  sustentation  of  the  triple  character  of  impostor, 
thief,  and  pimp.  Uis  reputation  arose  from  pro- 
phesying alternately  on  the  side  of  the  King  and  the 
Parliament,  os  the  scale  of  each  inclined,  llis  money 
was  made  by  interested  marriages,  by  pensions  for 
furnishing  the  existing  government  with  intelligence  } 
by  presents,  and  by  pupils.  HU  first  wife  left  him 
.£1,OUO.  for  six  years  conjugal  service.  His  second 
brought  him  jfi'fi'OO.,  but  sbe  was  extravagant,  and 
spent  more  than  her  portion.  The  parliament  gave  him 
occasional  donations,  and  a pension  of  jCIOO.  a-year. 
The  King  of  Sweden  sent  him  a gold  chain  and  medal 
worth  fitly  pounds,  for  the  honourable  mention  which 
was  made  of  his  Majesty  in  the  Almanacks  for  the 
years  H»7  and  1658 ; and  after  having  lectured  pub- 
licly on  astrology  for  a few  years,  we  find  him  ex- 
pending nearly  d?4,OOQ.  in  the  purchase  of  estates, 
llis  funeral  achievements  were  arranged  by  his  sage 
admirer,  Elias  Ashmolc,  who  procured  a Latin  and 
English  elegy  on  his  death,  from  the  afterwards  well 
known  Bishop  Sraalridge,  at  that  time  a scholar  of 
Westminster  school. 

A single  anecdote  will  amply  illustrate  lolly’s 
character.  In  his  Almanack  for  1653,  he  asserted 
that  the  Parliament  stood  on  a ticklish  foundation; 
and  that  the  commonalty  and  the  soldiery  would  join 
together  against  it.  For  this  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  House.  Before  his  appearance,  however,  he  con- 
trived to  have  six  copies  of  the  Almanack  printed,  in 
which  the  offensive  passages  were  omitted.  These  lie 
produced  from  his  pocket  at  the  bar ; contending  that 
they  only  were  genuine,  and  that  the  others  were 
surreptitiously  circulated  under  his  name  by  some 
enemy  who  sought  to  ruia  him.  This  trick  succeeded, 

Lilly  has  furnished  us  with  the  portraits  of  some  of 
his  contemporary  fellow  students.  Forman,  B redan , 
Bubb,  Hart,  and  Pool.  The  first  is  notorious  for  his 
connection  with  the  detestable  Countess  of  Essex. 
The  second,  who  was  a clergyman,  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  tobacco  and  ntrong  drink ; insomuch, 
that  " when  he  bad  no  tobacco  he  would  cut  up  the 
bell  ropes  and  smoke  them.”  The  third  was  pilloried 
for  certain  knavish  practices  in  the  “ conynge”  art. 
The  fourth  escaped  the  same  punishment  by  running 
away  ; and  the  fifth  avoided  the  elevation  of  the 
gallows  for  theft,  by  absconding  in  time.  Yet  these 
were  the  sort  of  men  at  whose  annual  festival  the 
learned  Ashmole  condescended  to  officiate  as  steward. 
A few  years  before  his  death,  Lilly  adopted  Henry 
Coley,  a tailor,  as  his  successor;  this  worthy  had 


been  his  amanuensis,  and  traded  in  prophecy  with  A8TRO- 
•uccess  almost  equal  to  that  of  hi*  master.  LOG  V. 

At  the  revolution  astrology  declined  ; and  not  with- 
standing  the  labours  of  the  immortal  Partridge  then, 
and  those  of  Ebenezcr  Sibley, which  in  our  own  days  fill 
two  4 to  volumes,  the  art  may  now  be  considered  as 
exploded.  The  gradual  march  of  knowledge  and 
civilization  has  every  where,  unless  in  the  east, 
tended  to  extinguish  this  among  other  superstitions 
by  which  the  blind  anxiety  of  men  sought  to  pene- 
trate futurity.  There  are  few  believers  left  among  us 
even  in  less  clearly  disproved  Sol  Lunar  influences ; and 
as  for  the  connection  of  destiny  with  the  stars,  most 
even  of  the  purchasers  of  Moore's  Almanack  would, 
if  pressed  hard,  be  ready  to  admit  the  justice  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarine  s dying  remark.  When  that  minister 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  a comet  happened  to  appear  ; and 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers  to  insinuate  that  it 
was  in  reference  to  his  approaching  demise.  He  an- 
swered with  a manly  pleasantry,  “ Mcweun,  la  ComIUe 
me  fail  trap  d’homneur." 

We  can  scarcely  hope  by  any  abridgement  of  the 
ponderous  tomes  which  concern  this  art,  to  enable  our 
readers  even  to  erect  a scheme.  It  most  suffice  to 
say,  in  brief,  that  every  sign  and  planet  in  the  heuvens 
was  believed  to  possess  a virtue  peculiar  to  itself,  each 
presiding,  in  the  first  place,  over  some  kingdom, 
nation,  und  city  ; then  extending  its  influence  to  in- 
dividuals ; deciding  their  personal  appearance,  tem- 
perament, disposition,  character,  health,  and  fortune ; 
and  even  influencing  the  separate  members  and  parts  of 
the  body.  After  this  it  ruled  herbs,  plants,  animals, 
stones,  &c.  ; and  all  the  various  productions  of  na- 
ture. The  signs  were  primarily  divided  thus  : the 
six  first  were  called  northern,  and  commanding ; the 
six  lost  southern,  and  obeying.  Next  they  were  dis- 
tributed into  four  triplicities,  (so  called  because  three 
belonged  to  each),  fiery,  earthy,  airy,  and  watery. 

Of  these  the  fiery  and  airy  were  said  to  be  masculine, 
the  earthy  and  watery,  feminine. 

The  pliuicts  by  their  motion  made  several  aspects, 
of  which  the  principal  were  Conjunction,  when  two 
were  in  the  same  sign.  Sex  tile,  when  they  were  GOP 
distant  from  each  other;  Quartile  90',  Trine  190^, 
Opposition,  when  diametrically  opposite.  The  remain- 
ing influential  parts  of  the  heaveu  were  two,  the 
iSragon't  Head  and  Tail,  that  is  the  nodes  in  which 
the  ecliptic  is  intersected  by  the  orbit  of  the  planets ; 
and  the  Pari  of  Fortune,  that  is  the  distance  of  the 
moon's  place  from  the  sun,  added  to  the  degrees  of 
the  ascendant. 

The  various  influences  of  these  heavenly  bodies 
being  determined,  it  remained  only,  in  each  separate 
ease,  to  observe  their  positions  at  some  required  mo- 
ment j for  upon  this  and  their  aspect  to  each  other, 
the  resolution  of  any  question  depended.  For  this 
purpose  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens  was  distributed 
into  twelve  parts  or  houses,  by  great  circles  drawn 
through  the  intersection  of  the  horizon  and  meridian, 
and  cutting  the  equator  in  so  many  equal  parts.  The 
first  house  was  placed  directly  east,  and  the  remainder 
were  counted  round  in  order  proceeding  to  the  south 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  planets.  To  each  of 
these  houses  was  assigned  some  peculiar  government, 
according  to  the  scheme  below. 
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This  division  rests  upon  deeper  cabalistic  reasoning 
tban  we  can  venture  to  propound.  The  reader  who  is 
anxious  to  trace  it,  will  find  his  doubt  resolved  in  a 
Tract  by  Morinus,  entitled.  The  Cabal  of  the  Twelve 
House  Astrological , ami  translated  in  Sir  George  War- 
ton's  Works,  (p.  189.)  The  remainder  of  the  art 
consisted  in  filling  the  scheme  accurately  by  an  ob- 
servation, and  then  framing  from  it  an  oracular  re- 
sponse. No  question  was  too  profound  or  too  frivo- 
lous for  the  adept,  and  he  was  equally  certain  of 
pronouncing  right,  (if  he  did  but  know  his  art 
thoroughly),  on  the  fall  of  an  empire  or  the  finding  of 
a horn  spoon.  More  on  this  important  head  may  be 
learned  by  consulting  the  numerous  assertors  or 
oppose  ns  of  the  science.  Among  tbc  first  may  lie 
enumerated  Manilla*.  Fabridus  (in  his  Bibl.  Grate.) 
Vossius  (de  Math.),  Baptista  Porta,  Campnnella,  Sir 
G.  Wharton,  Lilly,  Sir  C.  Heydon,  Henry  Coley,  and 
Ebenezer  Sibley.  Among  the  last,  Aulus  Gcllius, 
(xiv.  1.),  Sextus  Empiricus,  Titus  Mirandola, 
Tavorinus,  Barclay,  (in  his  Argents),  Vurcsius, 
Gassendi,  The  Turkish  Spy , passim,  but  particularly 
vol.  viii.j  and  Dr.  James  Young  in  bis  Sidrophel 
y'apulans.  The  notes  collected  by  Dr.  Gray  on  Part 
ii.  Canto  3,  of  ffudibrat  may  be  perused  also  with  ad- 
vantage on  this  subject. 

ASTRO'N OMIZE, 

Abyio'nomy, 

Astboxo'mick,  l From  *A arjp,  a star,  and 

A»tboxo's(ical,  f vopos,  a law. 

Artronomicauy,  I 

AkTBo'NUMKR.  J 

With  us  tber  *«  a doctour  of  phuike, 

In  *11  thia  world  ne  vu  thcr  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  phbike,  and  of  saiyric ; 

For  he  wm  grounded  in  astronomic. 

Chancer . The  Protoyuc,  e.  L p.  18. 

And  wytethe  it  wrl,  that  afire  the  aurtourcs  of  mstronomye, 
700  fiirlongea  of  erthe  aaswereu  to  a degree  of  the  firmament  ; aiul 
the  ben  87  mile*  and  4 furlumre*. 

Sir  John  MattmderiUe. 

Astronamyens  al  day  In  here  art  IHRca 

That  whiten  warned  men  by  fore,  what  should*  by  bile  after. 

The  Vision  of  Pein  Plouhman,  p.  390. 


Lo  aitronomyens  camen  fro  the  eeat  to  Jerusalem . And  sridm,  ASTRO- 
wliere  b be  that  is  boran  kyug  of  Jcuu  ? for  we  liar  aeea  bis  NoWIZL 
stem?  in  the  rest ; and  we  comm  for  to  worschipe  him.  — 

It Mathew,  c.  IL  ASTl.N. 
The  poets  aids  >n  their  fbndc  fables  fnhie,  *v 

That  migfatie  Mar*  i*  god  of  wnrre  and  strifr. 

These  aifrrtnofmeri  thiuke,  where  Man  doth  rmignr. 

That  all  debate  and  iliscordc  must  be  rife. 

Gascoigne. 


Though  there  hud  been  no  politic  relations,  this  very  astro  Mo- 
saics/ u tirade  had  been  enough  to  fetch  them  to  Jerusalem  ; that 
they  might  sec  the  man,  for  whose  sake  tlie  sun  fonook  bis  place, 
or  the  shadow  forsook  the  sun. 

lip.  HaSL  Contemplations,  v.  IL 
Images  astronomically  framed  under  certain  constellations  to 
preserve  from  several  inconveniences,  as  under  the  sign  of  die 
Lion  the  figure  of  a Lion  made  in  gold,  against  melancholic 
fancies,  dropaie,  plague,  ferns. 

Bp.  Half  I Cares  of  Conscience. 

This  was  also  for  the  sake  of  sucb  as  are  not  very  conversant  in 
astronomical  matters  and  dimensions ; wfro  can  better  understand 
you,  when  you  say,  it  is  so  many  miles  than  no  many  degree*, 
minutes,  or  seconds,  or  serai -diameters  of  the  earth  or  other 
planets.  Derhom.  Astro-1  keoloyy • Pro.  Discourse. 


Hie  old  ascetirk  Christians  fonnd  a paradise  in  a desert,  and 
with  little  converse  on  earth,  held  a conversation  in  heaven; 
thus  they  astronomised  in  caves  ; and,  though  they  l «cbcld  not 
the  stars,  hod  the  glory  of  hearen  before  them. 

Brown,  Christ.  Mar.  IL  9. 


And,  what  was  ominous,  that  very  room 
The  sun  was  enter'd  into  Capricorn  ; 

Which,  bv  their  bad  astronomer's  account, 

That  week  the  virgin  balance  shoo'd  remount ; 

An  infant  moon  eclips'd  him  in  Uh  way, 

And  hid  the  small  remainders  of  hit  day. 

Dry  den's  Hind  and  Panther. 
Why  should  be  halt  at  eitlser  sialism  ? why 
Not  forward  run  in  unobstnirtire  sky  ? 

Can  be  not  pass  an  astronomic  line  ? 

Or  does  he  dread  th'  imaginary  sign? 

Dtackmore.  Creation , book  ii. 

The  magi  were  a set  of  ancient  philosophers,  living  In  th* 
eastern  part  of  the  world,  collected  together  in  cotlegrs,  addicted 
to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  other  parts  of  natural  philosophy. 

Pt.r tens'  lectures,  y.  L 

ASTRUCTIVE,  atlsirvo,  adstructum.  Well  opposed 
by  Hall  to  destructive. 

Tbc  true  method  of  Christian  practice  is  first  dutructire,  then 
mstncUvr ; according  to  the  prophet,  cease  to  do  roil,  Unrn  to  do 
rood,  this  our  Apostle  observes;  who  first  unUracbctb  ns  ill 
fashions,  and  then  t cache lli  good. 

Bp.  Hall's  ft 'or  it,  vol.  v.  p 288. 

A STRUT,  on  Strut.  See  St  but. 

What  good  can  the  great  gkrton  do  v'liii  bely  standing  a slrotm 
like  a labor,  and  bis  noil  toty  with  drink. 

Sir  nos.  More,  fo.  98. 

Turkey-cocks  swell  themselves  greatly,  and  b rustle  up  their 
feathers  as  trot.  Bacon’s  Works,  r.  xlL  p.  175. 

Inflated  and  astrnt  with  srif-rooeeit, 

He  gulp*  the  windy  did  ; and  ere  lomr, 

Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 
The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  hint. 

Cotr par’s  Poems.  The  Task , book  r. 

ASTUN.  Sec  As  tone. 


Our  Henry  Hotspur  neat,  for  high  achievement  meet. 

Who  with  the  tbund’ring  noise  of  hi*  swift  courser's  feet 
Astana  d the  earth,  that  day,  that  he  in  Hotmchm’s  strife 
Took  Douglas,  with  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  of  Fife. 

Dry  ton  s PoJyoJhiou.  Son#  xriii.  , 

— The  rain  stroke  from  aneh  an  height, 

With  such  a force  imped'd,  headlong  drew  down 
The  unwMdty  champion  ; on  the  solid  ground, 
lie  fell  rebounding  breathless  and  •*(*»*  d. 

His  Crunk  extended  lay.  SomereHU.  Hobhmmt, 

I *2 
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ASTURA,  ASTURA,  a small  river  of  Latiuni,  at  the  mouth  of 
“*  which  was  a town  of  the  same  name,  and  near  it 
DER  ~ Cicero  had  a villa.  It  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  death  of  the  Roman  orator,  who,  flying  hither 
v * at  the  time  of  hU  proscription,  was  pursued  by  the 
emissaries  of  Antony,  and  assassinated  whilst  his  ser- 
vants were  bearing  him  in  a litter  towards  the  sea  of 
Caicta. 

ASTURIAS,  two  provinces  of  Spain,  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Asturia  of  Oviedo,  and  Asturia  of 
Suntillanc,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
on  the  west  by  (iallicia,  and  having  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Old  Castile  on  the  south  and  east.  The 
Asturias  contain  a bishopric,  668  parishes,  36  reli- 
gious houses,  including  ‘23  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
a university,  three  colleges,  a royal  court  of  justice, 
four  cities,  50  towns,  and  three  sea  ports,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  isCiijon,  together  with  several  villages) 
the  population  is  about  350,000.  The  whole  princi- 
pality is  in  general  colder  than  the  rest  of  Spain,  owing 
to  its  lofty  mountains,  the  summits  of  some  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow  during  all  the  winter.  The 
temperature  of  the  rest  of  the  year  is  moderate  nnd 
healthy.  The  hills  are  covered  with  excellent  pas- 
tures, and  n great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  particularly 
of  apples,  from  which  evder  is  made  in  so  great  abun- 
dance, that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation ; their  various  species  of  nuts  arc  sent  to 
this  country,  and  much  esteemed.  But  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  agriculture  is  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  their  horses  having  been  celebrated  for  strength 
ns  early  as  the  days  of  Martial  and  SUius  Itulicus. 
The  Asturias  arc  celebrated  in  history  for  having  re- 
ceived Pelayo  and  the  other  Christians  who  escajied 
from  the  Moors  after  the  battle  of  Xercs  de  lii  Fron- 
tera,  and  who  protected  by  the  mountainous  country 
around  them,  bode  defiance  to,  and  finally  expelled 
the  invaders,  laying  in  these  provinces  the  foundation 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ; for  this  reason  the  Asturian 
nobility  nnd  gentry  are  possessed  of  some  extraordi- 
nary privileges,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
Ancena  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "the  illus- 
trious mountaineers/’  from  the  circumstance  of 
Pelayo,  and  his  followers  being  concealed  in  one  of 
its  neighbouring  caverns.  The  province  was  after- 
wards created  into  a principality,  and  continues  to 
give  a title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Spain  : the 
infant  Don  Henriquex,  son  of  John  I.  of  Castile,  being 
the  first  who  took  the  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias,  in 
138H. 

ASTUTE,  Lat.  Astutus,  from  the  Gr.  «rw,  a city. 
As  Urbttnus,  is  applied  to  those  who  have  the  polished 
mariners  of  an  inhabitant  of  a city  (Vrhs)  ; so  astutus 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  those  who  arc  dis- 
tinguished for  the  subtilty  and  circumspection  of  an 
inhabitant  of  a city,  (£#▼*)• 

We  term  those  most  astute  which  are  most  versute. 

Sir  M.  Sandy's  Ess.,  p.  168. 

ASUNDER,  on  sunder.  Sec  Si’vpei. 

Me  j'ink  els  a wonder,  hot  he  salle  do  grete  wo, 

He  sallc  ached  r*  asunder,  fro  Acres  mile  we  go. 

R.  Jimnne,  p.  174. 
And  til  n nicked  «leath  1dm  take 
Him  had  Iciht  m sondrr  shake 
And  let  all  his  limmca  a sondrr  riue. 

Than  lcatae  Ida  rlchcssc  in  his  Hue. 

Ckmcer,  Ram  ant  of  the  Rost,  fol.  141  C.  3. 


Jiuio  let  beodc  hir  partic  bowr, 

The  skle  ware  darke,  the  wind  (ran  blow, 

The  fine  welkin  began  to  thunder, 

As  though  the  world  slrnld  al  atonder. 

Gtucer.  Cm.  Am,  book  UL 

How  much  doth  it  coocrrnr  us  to  band  our  hearts  together,  in 
a communion  of  Saints  ? Our  enemies  come  upon  in  like  a tor- 
rent : oh  let  us  not  nanne  a sunder  like  droppes  lu  the  dust  r All 
onr  united  forces  will  be  little  enough,  to  make  brad  againat  this 
league  of  destruction.  Bishop  Hall.  Contesnptnfians. 

What  kind  of  matrimony  can  that  remain  to  lie  ? what  one  duty 
between  such  can  be  performed  m it  should  be  from  the  heart, 
when  their  thoughts  and  spirits  fly  asunder  as  far  as  heaven 
from  hell  ? 

Milton's  Doc f rime  and  discipline  of  litrarce. 

Others  acknowledge,  that  there  is  indeed  moral  good  and  evil ; 
but  they  want  some  criterion,  or  mark,  by  the  help  of  which  they 
might  know  them  asunder. 

W ollni ton's  Religion  of  Sature. 

The  columns  of  Hercules,  so  famous  among  the  ancients,  were 
two  mountains  which  seem  to  hare  been  torn  nmmdrr  by  some 
convulsion  of  the  elements.  Gibbon's  Ramon  Empire. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart : 

It  does  not  feel  for  wan  ; the  nal’ral  bond 
Of  I'rotlwrbood  is  Mist'd  as  tbc  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

Caw  per’*  Task. 

ASWARDBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a rectory 
valued  in  the  King’s  hooks  at  j£l9.  As.  7 d.  Patron, 
Sir  T.  Whichcnte,  Bart.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Dennis.  Population,  in  lull,  162.  Poor’s  rates,  in 
1803,  at  Is.  844.  in  the  pound,  «£l01.  15s.  4^.  3$  miles 
N.  W.  from  Folkingham. 

AswaannY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a discharged 
rectory  valued  in  the  King  s books  at  £7.  19s.  4$rf. 
Church  dedicated  to  St  Helen.  Population,  in  1811, 
59.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  2 Is.  2d.  in  the  pound, 
£t  43.  6s.  fid.  4 miles  N.  W.  from  Spilsby. 

ASWEVED,  A.  S.  Sirejian,  snpire,  to  bring  asleep. 
See  Swim. 


ASUN- 

DER. 

ASYLUM. 


For  SO  astonied  and  anrenrd 
Was  risen-  TOtSt  la  me  heued. 

Chancer.  The  tiont*  of  Fame,  book  ii.  fb.  277.  C.  ir. 

AST  WICK,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  a rectory, 
with  Arlesay,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  t£6. 13s.  (id. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Guthlakc.  Population,  in  1811, 
88.  Poor’s  rates,  at  3s.  7§  d.  in  the  i>ouud,  a£H3.  16*. 
A\  miles  S.  from  Biggleswade,  34-  N.  from  Baldock. 

ASTWOOD,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  a vi- 
carage valued  in  the  King’s  books  ut  J:0.  6s.  fid. 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
Population,  in  1811,  209.  Poor’s  rates,  1803,  at  2s. 
in  the  pound,  £1 15.  13«.  6d.  6 miles  E.  from  Newport 
Pagnell. 

ASWOON,  the  past  participle,  Atuand,  Asuond 
of  the  verb  Suanian,  Aswunan,  dejicere  animo;  Tooke,  i. 
471.  But  see  Swoon. 

K:  deol  made  Innogcn,  no  tongr  no  telle  nc  may 

co  cryede  and  wep  with  sorwe  ynow,  and  ofte  ysteone  lap. 

R,  Gloucester,  p,  13. 

Tim  abright  this  faucon  yet  man  pitously 
Titan  ever  she  did,  and  fell  to  ground  anon, 

And  lids  anctmne,  as  ded  as  litis  a tioo, 

Til  Canncc  hath  in  hire  lappe  hire  take. 

Unto  that  time  she  gao  of 'Straws*  awake : 

And  aftrr  tliat  she  out  of  asrowse  abraide, 

Right  in  hire  hauken  Irden  tliiw  she  turtle. 

Chaucer.  The  Ssptlere’s  Tate , r.  L p.  437. 

ASYLUM,  Ah,  a priratira,  ct  av\q,  quod  est  tpo- 
Uum } quia,  eo  qui  confugissenl , hos  spoiiarc  non  liceret. 
Vossiut. 
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ASYLUM.  This  pl*re,  bo  fit  for  nodutrtrVd  repose, 

i_jr_  „ -u-  J The  pf>d  of  sloth  for  hi*  asylum  those  i 

’ Upon  a coach  of  down  u»  these  abodes, 

Sujnnc  with  folded  arms  be  thoughUe**  nod*. 

Garth.  Diqwuwf)  t.  i. 

Fly  him,  yc  rangers  of  the  relUof  flood  ! 

Fly  him,  ye  songster*  of  the  warding  wood  1 
Ye  dweller*  subierrM**,  Uw  tyrant  fly  i 
AM  safe  in  your  remote  asylums  lie. 

Brooke  t Universal  Beauty,  book  vL 

Bat,  noble  dames. 

In  this  atylum  sojourning  awhile, 

Trust  your  own  merits,  and  a guardian  god. 

Gfa Ptr's  Atkenaid,  book  U. 

Here  they  (foxes)  heed ; from  hence  they  infested  the  country ; 
and  to  tills  inaccessible  asylum  tliey  retreated  in  the  boar  of  alarm. 

Gilpin's  Tvmr  to  the  Lakes. 

They  are  welcome  to  the  they  #cek  for  their  offence, 

since  they  take  refuge  in  their  folly. 

Burke  c*  Me  Frcmck  Revlutia*. 

Asylum,  in  Sacred  History,  a city  of  refuge.  Six 
cities  were  appointed  by  the  Mo&uic  law,  ( Exodus , 
xxi.  13.  Numbers,  xxxr.  11.)  three  on  each  side  of 
Jordan,  to  which  any  one,  who  had  undcaigiudly 
killed  anothcr.'.uiight  fly  in  security.  Those  on  this 
side  of  Jordan  were  Kedesh  of  Napthali,  Hebron  and 
Shechem ; those  beyond  it  were  Bexar,  Golan , and 
Ramoth  Gilead.  The  Jews  were  also  commanded 
whenever  they  extended  their  borders  to  establish 
three  more  cities  of  refuge  : ns  this  was  not  done, 
the  Rabbics  teach  that  Messiah  at  his  coming  will 
fulfil  the  command. 

The  exile  of  the  accidental  manslayer,  in  the  city 
of  refuge,  continued  until  the  death  of  the  High 
Priest;  after  that  he  might  return  home  in  safety, 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Besides  these  cities, 
the  Temple,  and  especially  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ings, enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  asylum.  Michael  is, 
toI.  ii. 

For  the  asyla  under  the  Christian  Church,  see 
Saxctitaby. 

Asylum  in  Profane  History.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
temples,  statues,  and  alturs  of  the  gods,  protected 
all  criminals  who  fled  to  them : and  the  historians  re- 


Thebes  and  Athens  each  claimed  the  establishment  ASYLUM, 
of  the  first  asylum.  Romulus,  nt  the  foundation  of  ~~r 
Rome,  set  apart  a particular  spot  on  the  descent  from  , ' . 

the  Capitoline  hill,  by  the  road  called  inter  duos  lucos, 
as  an  asylum,  and  thereby  materially  increased  his 
population.  (Liv.  1.  8.)  Hence  Juvenal  satirically 
refers  all  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  to  this  ignoble 
stock. 

Ft  tomen,  ul  taupe  rejvtas,  lungcquc  revolvst, 

Namea,  ab  lnfiuui  geofeoi  deducts  Ary  fa. 

Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  tlic  asyla  had  become  so 
numerous,  and  their  privileges  were  so  grossly  abused  ' 
throughout  the  Greek  cities,  that  he  set  on  foot  a 
general  investigation  of  their  validity,  and  many  of 
them  voluntarily  surrendered  a privilege  to  which  they 
could  not  have  substantiated  a claim.  The  names  of 
many  others  arc  recorded  by  Tacitus  (Anna let,  ill. 

60,  &c.)  who  successfully  established  their  rights. 

Even  those,  however,  which  were  admitted  were 
abridged  and  regulated  by  a tettatus  contultum ; though 
by  no  means  abolished  os  Suetonius  ( Ttb,  xxxvii.) 
would  make  it  appear  : for  the  authority  of  Tacitus, 
who  lias  treated  the  subject  at  length,  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  brief  notice  of  the  latter. 

AS  Y'MMETK  Y,"i  From  a,  pricattra,  and  tfvpprrpov, 

Asy'iimstkal,  > symmetry,  proportion,  from  «w 

A8V;nmbtxoi'«.  ) with,  and  fa*rpov,  measure.  See 
the  Geometrical  usage  in  the  examples.  Dispropor- 
tion, irregularity. 

Wherefore  it  ennuot  possibly  odtenrise  be  but  that  tbc  finitcnes*. 
srontncK* , and  imperfection  of  our  narrow  uodmtiuMiutpx,  (aunt 
make  them  rutymrnetrai  or  incocnnieii»ur&le,  to  that  which  h 
absolutely  sod  infinitely  perfect. 

Cudvarlh,  JmteUectuaJ  System. 

Quantitin  compared  with  respect  to  such  a measure  are  by 
geometricians  wont  to  be  called  stfmmetroas  or  at'ymetrous,  i.  «. 
comtocoaurablc  or  tocosntnenwirai'fe. 

Barrow.  Msttkrs.t . Lectures. 

It  plainly  appears  what  is  at  symmetry,  or  incominrnsarahilttr, 
viz.  an  enormous,  iHf proportionate,  disagreeable,  exeesaive,  or 
defective  quantity  of  a tiling.  JJ,  /*, 


cord  numerous  instances  of  divine  anger  inflicted 
upon  those  who  dared  to  violate  the  sacred  precincts 
which  had  given  a malefactor  impunity.  To  starve 
them  out  by  closing  the  doors  of  the  temple,  or  to 
force  them  nway  by  fire  was  considered  allowable.  Of 
the  first  of  these  customs  Pausanias  has  given  an 
Instance  in  his  Laconica  ; Pausanias,  King  of  Sparta, 
having  being  detected  in  a traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  Persians,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalriocehus.  The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  venture 
to  pursue  him  ; but  they  took  off  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  and  left  the  fugitive  to  perish  by  cold  and 
hunger.  Andromache,  in  the  play  of  Euripides  which 
bears  her  name,  when  sbe  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Thetis  is  threatened  with  fire  by  Hermlone. 

ITiy  aot  rpoforW  tc*  ‘ov  to Wav  wpoast  ifropat,  256. 
(soMusgrave  amends  the  common  reading  to  «reV.) 
Similar  instances  occur  in  the  Hercules  Furcns  of 
Euripides,  *242,  and  In  the  Uudent  and  MosteUaria 
of  Plautus  Turncbus  (Adversaria,  ix.  12.)  has  spoken 
largely  on  the  custom.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  all  temple*  were  asyla,  but  only  such  as  received 
the  privilege  from  the  manner  of  their  consecration 
(Serviu*  in  .EWtrf,  »,)  The  tombs  and  statues  of 
heroca  sometimes  itosscsaed  this  right  of  sanctuary. 


ASYMPTOTE,  in  Geometry,  is  a line  which  ap- 
proaches continually  to  another,  and  yet  will  never 
meet  it,  though  indefinitely  produced.  The  word  is 
derived  from  « prlvativa,  aw,  with,  and  w«r  t*<,  I fall. 
For  the  various  kinds  of  asymptotes  and  their  re- 
spective mathematical  properties,  see  Gkomethy. 

ASYNDETON,  in  Grammar , aawferon  (from  a, 
privatioa,  and  owKur,  I bind  together).  A figure 
which  supplies  the  conjunction  copulative,  os  “ rent, 
vidi,  v id/  (Suet,  in  vita  Julii  37  ) “ Heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils." 
(Matt.  x.  8.)  It  is  used  to  express  celerity,  and 
wherever  strong  emphasis  is  required ; and  it  is  opposed 
to  Polysyndeton,  by  which  conjunctions  copulative  are 
multiplied. 

AT.  This  preposition  is  usually  derived  from  the 
Latin  Ad,  at,  ab  A.  S.  Alt . ad,  apud,  utr.  a Lat.  Ad. 
Skinner.  In  our  old  writers  we  find  applications  of 
the  word  differing  from  those  in  modern  use.  Thun, 
in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  At  stonde,  and  at  botde. 
Now,  triM-stand,  and  wifA-hold.  In  Chaucer,  to  see 
at  eye,  1.  e.  with  eye,  &c.  By  Wilkins  it  is  used, 
touching  by  approach  the  surface ; in  opposition  to 
from,  touching  on  departure  the  opposite  edge  or  sur- 
face. 
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[They]  fort*  sod  glow*  much  folk,  for  no  man  hem  at  alo!. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 
— if  ilcade.  Id.  p.  15. 
Ilia  truage  at  holik  a ytr,  for  love  he  oolde  nogt.  Id.  p.  60. 

he  kynf  CubMmI  anon  for  jw  made  yt  heste, 

Vat  alle  )«*  kaygfes  of  by*  loot!  come  to  y*  frale. 

To  London  at  a rertcvndnT,  and  here  wjnae*  al  ao, 

Here  sacrifiac  to  her*  (lodes , “ ryX*  »»»  do. 

Id.  p.  52. 

Sire,  he  aeidc,  al  will*  )«ou  beat  Jaw  aiy^t  y k 
Of  )*  kynf , )>iU  y*  myn  vnclc,  It*  ys  at  Jn  will*. 

Id.  p.  58. 

Atte  1ba»«  y*  trleherle  w*l  Intel  he  be  low*. 

He  oner  tok  hym  at  an  h*ue«*  and  »fc»x  bym  ryyt  )wre 

Id.  p.  64. 

Eric*,  harona,  inow*  mad  hint  tor  fowl* 

With  oth  he  did  J’am  bowr,  at  hi*  wille  to  he. 

R.  flrunttr,  p.  331. 

For  he  Itad  may  mend  be  wenre  at  hia  myght- 

Id.  p.  339. 

For  all  the  field  waa  but  of  sand 
A#  final  aa  men  may  sec  at  eye 
In  the  desert  of  Lynye. 

Ckaacrr.  Tkr  Ha***  of  Fame,  book  L Col.  277.  C.  3. 

And  than  aha!  all  this  gold  departed  he. 

My  dere  freed,  betwixeo  thee  uul  me  ■ 

Than  moon  ve  bothe  our  lust**  all  fulfill*, 

And  play  at  dia  right  at  our  owen  will*. 

Id.  The  Pardaarres  T a U,  r.  ii.  p.  32 

A,  Seiote  Mary,  facnedteitc 
What  ailetli  tbia  lore  at  me 
To  bind*  me  ao  tore  ? 

Id.  The  Rheme  af  Sire  Thojuu,  ih.  pw  64. 

For  in  a rlosrt  faate  by 
The  duke  was  hid  ao  priuety, 

That  abe  him  tulglit  not  percelue 
And  be  that  thought  to  decefue 
Hath  suche  araie  rpoo  some, 

That  whan  he  wold*  rnto  lur  cone. 

It  shidde  semen  at  hir  eie, 

Aa  thou  she  verily  seie 

God  Anubus,  and  in  sucta  wise. 

Gamer.  Com.  Am.  hook  1. 


And  thei  heklen  the  word  at  brnuilf  acehinge  what  this  ithulde 
be,  wbanne  be  had  roun  agrn  fro  deeth. 

U’ictif.  Mark,  chap  fat.  p.  29. 

And  Jkcsw  anawenk  and  Bcyde  to  hrm,  a unfciibful  genera- 
cioon  and  weyward:  hou  longo  achal  1 be  at  you,  and  siiffrc  you? 

Id.  Luk.  chap.  ix.  p.  43- 

And  dwell*  y«  in  tha  aaue  hnua  cling*  aad  drynkyage  tho 
thingia  that  ben  at  hem,  for  a workman  ia  woctlii  lua  hire,  nyle 
yc  pant  fro  bout  late  bona.  Id.  Ik.  chap.  x. 

1 tpeke  tho  thingia  that  1 aaigh  at  iny  fadir-,  and  ye  doen  tho 
thingia  that  ye  taighen  at  yoture  fadir. 

Id.  loo,  chap.  vill.  p.  61. 

Thrrfore  we  iuatified  of  kith  hanc  wt  pee*  at  god  bi  oure  lord 
ihc*u  crial.  Id.  Romayiu.  chap.  r. 

Be  ghc  no  thing  bisl,  but  in  al  arekr  and  biaechyag  with  doyng 
of  t tank  yogis  be  ghoure  axyngis  knownn  at  god. 

Id.  Ftlipmxis.  chap.  it. 

ATACAMA,  a province  of  Peru,  bounded  ou  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Arica ; east  by  Lipe»,  Salta, 
and  Tucutnan  ; south  by  a desert  extending  to  the 
kingdom  of  Chill ; and  west  by  the  South  Sea.  Its 
population  is  under  3000.  Its  chief  town  of  the 
same  name,  lies  in  long.  W.  G9°  So',  lat.  S.  23°  St/. 
It  ia  above  100  miles  from  ♦he  sea,  and  stands  on  a 
barren  spot,  surrounded  by  mountains,  uninhabitable 
from  cold. 

AT  AC  AMITE,  a name  given  to  n variety  of  muri- 
ate of  copper,  found  in  the  district  of  Atacama, 


between  Chili  and  Peru,  in  minute  crystals  and  ATACA- 
fragments,  resembling  green  sand.  See  MixxaaLocy. 

Coppcr,  Muriate.  ATEL- 

ATAJLANTA,  in  Mythology,  daughter  of  Schcrneus,  LAN.E 
king  of  Scvroa.  She  was  fund  of  hunting,  and  deter-  FABULiE. 
mined  to  live  in  perpetunl  virginity,  To  preserve  V— 
herself  from  the  importunity  of  her  lovers,  she  pro- 
posed to  run  a race  with  every  suitor  who  offered 
himself,  on  condition  that  if  beaten  she  would  bestow 
her  hand  on  him,  but  if  she  beat,  her  competitor 
should  be  put  to  death.  Her  speed  was  so  great  that 
the  contest  proved  fatal  to  many  j till,  at  length, 
Hippomenes,  the  son  of  Moca  re  us  and  Merope, 
entered  the  course.  Venus  had  presented  him  with 
three  apples  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe rides. 

These,  at  different  intervals  of  the  race,  he  threw 
before  Atalanta,  who,  delighted  by  their  beauty, 
could  not  refrain  from  stooping  to  pick  them  up, 
and  so  came  in  second.  The  marriage  was  consum- 
mated In  the  temple  of  Cybele;  and  the  goddess  waa 
so  enraged  at  this  profanation  of  her  sacred  precincts, 
that  she  changed  the  inquiticnt  lovers  into  lions. 

Atalanta  was  present  at  the  huntfng  of  the  Cale- 
donian boar,  and  received  from  Meleager,  who  was 
enamoured  of  her,  its  skin  and  head,  as  a testimony 
of  her  skill  in  having  first  wounded  the  animal. 

This  fatal  gift  roused  the  jealousy  of  hia  uncles, 

Toxeus  and  Plexippus,  who  endeavoured  to  strip 
Atalanta  of  her  honourable  spoil.  Meleager  killed 
them  in  her  defence;  and  his  mother  Althea,  irritated 
by  the  death  of  her  brothers,  committed  to  the  flames 
the  charmed  brand  upon  which  the  life  of  Meleager 
depended. 

ATAXY,  ibo (Tin,  from  «,  privatka,  and  vdfir, 
order. 

Disorder,  irregularity 

Neither  i®  there  say  ataxy  to  he  feared  in  brinfrm*  in  tb»  dis- 
tinction, betwixt  pastors  and  the  flock:  it  ia  an  rmlaxy,  rather; 
and,  aa  loch,  without  which,  nothing  could  ensue,  but  confusion. 

ftp.  Hail.  Polemical  fTorkt. 

ATBARA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Abyssinia, 
the  capital  of  which,  Teawa,  lies  in  lat.  N.  14°  S'. 

It  is  believed,  by  Bruce,  to  be  the  peninsula  Meroe  of 
the  ancients,  (Travels  iv.  406.)  The  river  Astaboras, 
which  flowed  on  one  side  of  Meroe,  is,  according  to 
D’Anvillc,  called  Tacazze  by  the  Abyssinians.  So 
Athara,  most  probably,  is  a corruption  of  the  second 
river  Astapus.  (D’Anvillc  ii.  194.) 

ATCHAM,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  a discharged 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  j£ll.  6*.  8 d. 
Population  in  1811,  378.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at 
lx.  6l<i.  in  the  pound,  #£*305.  13#.  9d.  Five  miles  and 
a half  S.  E.  from  Shrewsbury. 

ATCIIE,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Grand  Signior’s 
dominions,  equal  to  two -thirds  of  a farthing.  No 
copper  coinage  circulates  in  Turkey,  unless  in  the 
province  of  Babylon.  The  otche,  therefore,  is  of 
silver. 

ATCHIEVEMENT,  or  Acuibvemknt,  corruptly 
called  Hatchment  in  Heraldry.  Armorial  bearings 
affixed  on  the  dwelling-house  of  a deceased  person. 

ATE,  in  Greek  Mythology,  the  Discordia  of  the 
Latins,  a daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  of  Evil. 

She  raised  such  dissensions  among  the  gods,  that 
Jupiter  dragged  her  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  from 
heaven  among  men.  Iliad.  T.  90. 

ATELLANJS  FABUL,E.  Burlesque  dramas  first 
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ATEL-  acted  at  Atclla,  now  Saint  Arpino,  m small  town  of 
LANJB  the  Osd,  in  Campania.  The  grammarian  Diomede* 
FABULiE.  mfjd  0f  them  a a resembling  the  satiric  dramas  of 
the  Greeks ; and  Donatus,  in  his  preface  to  Terence, 
characterizes  them  ns  n string  of  jests  and  witticisms, 
./not  refined  by  the  elegance  of  later  times.  When 
introduced  at  Rome,  they  continued  to  he  represented 
in  the  Tuscan  language,  (Strabo,  v.  233  ;)  and  the 
dramatis  person®  were  wholly  Tuscan  also.  At  first 
they  seem  to  have  kept  entire  possession  of  the 
Roman  stage  ; but,  on  the  progress  of  the  drama  to 
greater  regularity,  they  were  produced  only  os  inter- 
1 tides  between  the  acts  of  plays  in  better  taste. 
Hence  the  term  eiodia  is  frequently  used  for  A tell  ante 
FttbuUe.  The  of  the  Greek  tragedy  is  strictly 

that  port  after  which  no  choric  song  occurs  ; and  this 
has  led  to  a mistaken  belief  that  the  Fabula  Alellantc 
were  always  represented  at  the  close  of  a more 
regular  piece.  From  Livy’s  account,  however, 
(lib.  vii.  c.  2.)  it  is  plain  that  they  were  iutennedial, 
and  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  performance  j 
and,  therefore,  were  called  exodia,  not  from  the 
Greek  tfo£e»,  but  because  they  were  quasi  igolutm t, 
obiter,  and  not  belonging  to  the  argument  of  the 
larger  drama  or,  us  Lubinus  (in  Jwenal.  vi.  71.) 
is  inclined  to  believe,  they  varied  their  name  accord- 
ing to  their  position ; being  called  iiaohu  if  they 
preceded  the  main  drama,  «%/So\a  if  they  were  Inter- 
medial,  anti  4£oImi  if  acted  after  it.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  they  were 
mimes  and  farces  of  the  lowest  and  most  desultory 
kind,  consisting  of  little  more  than  coarse  and  licen- 
tious ribaldry,  and  the  most  ridiculous,  extravagant, 
and  obscene  gestures. 

Great  licence,  even  under  the  Emperors,  appears  to 
have  been  allowed  to  these  representations.  Sueto- 
nius ( Tib.  xlv.)  has  recorded  a bitter  sarcasm  which 
was  thrown  out  in  one  of  them  against  Tiberius  : 
and.  from  Livy  (at  supra)  we  learn,  that  the  Roman 
youths  would  never  allow  professed  actors  to  take 
parts  in  them,  (the  original  expression  is  strongly 
marked,  ah  histrvmibus  potlui ;)  and  that  certain  ho- 
nourable privileges  were  annexed  to  those  who  sup- 
ported them.  Thus  they  might  bear  arms  in  military 
service,  an  honour  w hich  was  not  permitted  to  actors 
by  profession;  and  they  were  not  like  them,  degraded 
into  some  tribe  inferior  in  dignity  to  that  to  which  they 
originally  belonged. 

ATRRGATIS,  a goddess  of  the  Syrians,  repre- 
sented with  the  bead  and  breast  of  a woman,  and  the 
trunk  and  tail  of  a fish.  She  is  called  also  Derceto, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  Venus, 
in  the  Syrian  Mythology.  Lucian  de  dec  Syria. 
Strabo,  Kb.  xvi.  Macro-bins,  1.  23.  Bryant  s Ancient 
Mythology,  H.  292. 

ATEUCHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coteoptera,  family  Caprophagi.  Generic  cha- 
racter.— Antenna*,  with  nine  articulations ; body  de- 
pressed ; Elytra,  when  united,  forming  a square : 
Posterior  feet  not  considerably  longer  than  the 
body. 

The  insects  of  this  genus  enclose  their  eggs  in 
little  bolls  of  dung,  which  they  roll  backwards  with 
their  feet  into  a sort  of  troughs,  which  they  had 
previously  prepared  for  their  reception.  Atmchus 
Sacer  ( Scnraha-ut  Saeer  of  Li  uncus  ) is  the  insect  which 
so  often  forms  the  subject  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 


Egyptians,  and  is  an  object  of  the  religious  worship  of  ATEIJ- 
that  people.  CHUS. 

ATHAMAXIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a country  of  ATHEISM 
Epirus,  placed  by  D'Anville  (i.  209)  on  the  declivity  l ] 

of  Mount  P Indus.  In  the  wars  between  Rome  and 
Macedon,  the  Athamani&ns  under  their  king  A nay  nan - 
dcr,  were  much  distinguished  ; and  frequent  mention 
is  found  of  them  in  the  third  remaining  Decade  of 
Livy. 

ATHAMAXTA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants ; 
class  Pentandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character.—* 

Fruit  ovato-oblong,  striated.  Petals  infiexed,  ernar- 
ginate.  An  umbelliferous  genus,  containing  several 
European  species,  one  or  two  of  which  have  been 
employed  in  medicine  for  their  trifling  aromatic  pro- 
perties. 

AT  HAN  ASIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants ; class 
Syngenesia,  order  Polygamic  JEyualis.  Generic  cha- 
racter.— Receptacle  ebtiiFy.  Pappus  plumose.  Calyx 
imbricate,  calvculate.  Corolla  radiate.  Florets  of 
the  ray  five-toothed. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  one  a native  of 
Spain,  they  other  of  Harbary. 

ATHANOR,  or  Axadxoa,  (Arabic,)  in  Chemistry, 
a digesting  furnace,  contrived  to  maintain  its  heat  a 
long  time,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a 
lateral  ctiaal.  It  is  carried  to  a considerable  height 
above  the  part  into  which  this  canal  enters  : fuel  is 
placed  upon  its  top,  and  it  is  closely  covered.  As  the 
lower  part  of  the  fuel  consumes,  it  is  supplied  by 
that  which  is  above : so  that  a constant  and  equal 
heat  is  maintained  without  the  necessity  of  close 
attendance. 

ATHEISM,  "A 0*o*,  from  a,  prieatiea,  and 

A'thkist,  n.  \Otat,  God.  Perhaps  <iiro  rS  fltTV, 

A'tiieist,  adj.  f that  is,  rp^etv,  to  run.  Plato 

Atheistical,  V supposes  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
Atue'istically,  >have  considered  the  sun,  moon, 
ATua'isriCAUvass,  I earth,  stars,  and  heavens,  as 
AtuEist  ick,  I the  only  gods,  and  to  have 
A'theizb,  1 called  these  9*w,  because  they 

A'theous.  *■'  beheld  them  in  a perpetual 

Course,  m!  unrra  cpofi tf,  *«<  ofONTA. 

“A(hot  tV  Tip  Koapw.  Without  God  in  the  world. 

( F.ph , ii.  12.) 

God  never  wrought  miracles  to  convince  nth/ Inn,  because  hu 
ordinary  works  convince  it.  Baton' i Essay  on  Atheism. 

There  is  no  knowledge,  whereof  God  is  not  Ac  author.  He 
would  never  bar*  bestowed  any  gift,  that.  should  lead  u>  away 
from  himself.  It  is  an  ignorant  conceit,  that  enquiry  into  nature 
should  make  them  atheistic.  Bp.  Halts  W’arht.  Contemplations. 

If  there  be  not  devotion  ouwigh  in  our  bosom  to  make  God 
ours,  in  vain  shall  wc  hope  to  stand  before  our  enemies.  Tills 
only,  whatsoever  Uie  prohmc  heart  of  afheous  turn  may  imagine, 
this  is  the  great  ordnance,  which  can  batter  down  the  walla  of  our 
enemies,  yea  the  very  black  gates  of  hell  itadf. 

Bp.  Half s Sermons.  IXrfraS  of  Cruelty . 

How  can  we  hope  that  profane  and  athnms  instraasente,  if  any 
sock  be  employed  in  our  wars,  should  rrturn  home  loaded  with 
success  and  honour?  /d.  Saint  Poufs  Combat. 

Nay,  there  ars  some  vile  things,  which,  through  the  evil  dls- 
coiufings  and  worse  manner*  of  men,  are  paused  into  *n  artificial 
and  false  reputation,  and  men  are  amounted  wih»  for  talking 
atheistic  ally,  and  valiant  fur  being  murderers. 

Taylor's  Sermons. 

Lord  purge  and  powerfully  work  out  of  all  hearts  that  profane*  1 
u rss  and  athruticalneM,  those  sacrilegious  thirsts  and  enormous 
violations  of  all  that  is  holy,  Ac.  which,  to  the  shame  of  our 
un reformed  obdurate  hearts,  do  Mill  remain  ttnmorUArei.  un- 
subdued among  US.  Hammonds  Works.  J!  Prayer,  to*,  i. 
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ATHEISM.  We  shall  now  make  a diligent  search  and  enanirjr,  to  see  if  irt 

can  find  any  other  philosophers  who  athrized  before  Democritus 

ATHEIST.  »od  U-ncippus.  as  also  what  form  of  atheism  they  entertained. 
t ^ ) Cadworth.  intellectual  System. 

It  appeareth  io  nothing  more,  that  atheism  U rmtlier  in  the  lip 
than  ia  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this;  that  atheists  will  ever  be 
talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  them- 
selves, ami  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  consent  of 
olliers : nay  more,  you  shall  bare  atheists  strive  to  get  disciples, 
as  it  fareth  with  trthrr  sect*  : and,  which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall 
hare  of  them  that  will  suiter  for  atheism,  and  not  recant ; whereas 
if  Uiey  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such  thing  s*  God,  why 
should  they  trouble  themselves  - Hasan’s  Works,  v.  L 

Nor  stood  tinniiudful  Abdiel  to  annoy 
The  Atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubl'd  blow 
Ariel  and  Ariucb,  and  the  violence 
Of  Rnmiel  scorcbt  and  blasted  overthrew. 

Milton.  Par.  Lott,  book  vL  370. 
Thy  father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure. 

Suffer*  the  hypocrite,  or  <1  throw*  priest. 

To  tread  his  sacred  courts,  and  minister 
About  bis  altar,  handling  holy  things. 

Milton.  Par.  Hr  gained,  book  i.  *137. 

The  epicureans  did  conceit  and  boast,  that  haring,  tiy  their 
atheistical  explications  of  natural  effects  and  common  events  here, 
ilb carded  tlw  belief  and  dread  of  religion,  they  had  laid  a strong 
foundation  for  tranquillity  of  mind,  had  driven  a wav  all  tlie 
causes  of  grief  and  fcar,  so  that  nothing  then  remained  trouble* 
some  ur  terrible  unto  us.  Harrow's  Sermons. 

Speculative  atheism  is  unreasonable,  and  that  upon  these  fire 
accounts:  1.  Because  it  gives  do  tolerable  account  of  the  ex- 

istence of  the  world.  2.  Nor  does  it  give  any  reasonable  account 
nf  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  in  this  apprehension,  that 
there  is  a God.  3.  It  require*  more  erulenee  for  things  than  they 
are  capable  of.  4.  The  Atheist  pretends  to  know  that  which  no 
man  con  know.  5.  Atheism  contradicts  itself* 

TiUotson,  Sermon  L 

The  atheists  have  been  so  pressed  by  this  argument  from  the 
general  consent  of  mankind,  that,  after  great  search  and  pains, 
they  pretend  to  hare  found  oat  a nation  of  Atheists  I mean  that 
polite  people  tbc  Hottentots.  Spectator,  rcclxxxix. 

After  this  msnner,  authority  working  in  a circle,  they  endea- 
voured to  atheist  one  another. 

Bp.  Berkley.  The  Minnie  Philosopher,  v.  L 
Where  England,  stretch'd  towards  the  setting  sun, 
Narrow  and  long,  oVriouka  the  western  wave, 

Dwelt  young  MlsagalUus ; a scomcr  he 
Of  God  and  goodness,  atheist  in  oatent 
Vicious  in  act,  in  temper  savage,  fierce. 

Cotrper.  Task. 

- - ■ ■ ■ — - God  proclaims 

His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men 

That  live  an  Atheist  life.  Cow  per.  Task. 

Atheist  denotes  a person  who  has  no  religious 
belief,  true  or  false,  in  the  existence  of  a Creator  } 
and,  consequently,  who  denies  any  providence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

According  to  Plato,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Atheists : 1.  Those  who  deny  absolutely  the  being 
of  a God.  2.  Those  who  admit  his  existence,  but 
deny  the  truth  of  his  supposed  interposition  in 
human  affairs.  3.  Those  who  virtually  or  professedly 
disbelieve  in  any  distribution  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  Cud  worth,  in  his  “ Intellectual 
System,"  (b.  i.  c.  3.  vol.  i.)  reduces  the  ancient  athe- 
ism of  the  Greek  philosophers  into  four  different 
forms.  All  the  ancient  Atheists  agreed  in  this:  that 
there  was  nothing  but  matter  or  body  in  the  world  j 
but  some  conceived  this  matter  to  be  animate  ; others 
regarded  it  as  inanimate ; and  they  were,  agreeably  to 
these  different  ways  of  thinking,  respectively  termed 
either  hyloxaia  or  atomists.  The  hylozoic  atheism  is 
divided  by  Cudworth  into  Anaximandrion  and  Strato- 
nical : the  atomic  Into  Demo  critical  and  Stoical. 


Anaximander  endeavoured  to  explain  all  the  pheno-  ATHEIST, 
mena  of  nature,  by  means  of  certain  supposed  qua- 
lities  and  forms  which  he  invested  with  an  existence 
distinct  from  the  several  substances  in  which  they 
happened  to  inheic;  and,  by  the  fortuitous  secretion 
or  segregation  of  which  from  the  infinite  chaos  of 
matter,  all  the  elements,  and  every  thing  which  we 
now  see,  were  produced.  Strato  supposed  that  there 
was  diffused  throughout  the  creation  a certain 
plastic  quality,  or  principle  of  life,  which  he  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  the  deity ; and  by  which  he 
imagined  all  that  we  ascribe  to  the  divine  form,  to 
have  been  in  reality  effected.  Democritus  denied  the 
existence  of  natural  forms  and  qualities,  and  derived  the 
original  of  all  things  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms, whose  only  inherent  principles  were  magnitude, 
figure,  number,  plure,  and  motion  : every  other  pro- 
perty of  bodies,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  being 
simply  the  result  of  the  accidental  mixture  and  con- 
texture of  the  above-mentioned  atomical  elements. 

The  Stoical  atheism,  which  was  adopted  by  many  of 
the  followers  of  Herodotus  and  Zcuo,  seems  to  have 
differed  from  the  Stratonical,  only  in  respect  to  the 
supposed  nature  of  the  plastic  principle  to  which  they 
both  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  crcution  : the  latter, 
conceiving  it  to  he  an  active  and  self-operating  prin- 
ciple ; the  former,  regarding  it  as  an  inert  and  passive 
necessity. 

From  this  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
atheists,  they  appear  obviously  to  have  built  their 
arguments  upon  a dogmatical,  and  not,  (os  has  been 
usually  the  case  with  modem  atheists,)  upon  a sceptical 
philosophy.  These  last,  for  the  most  part,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  entertained  any  theory  of  atheism,  by 
which  they  have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  creation  upon  material  principles ; and  so  far 
os  such  a supposition  is  involved  in  their  opinions,  it 
is  plain  that  their  notions  are  all  virtually  resolvable 
into  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  atheism,  which  we 
have  briefly  enumerated  from  Cudworth.  Spinoza's 
notion  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  is  in  fact 
only  another  way  of  stating  the  opinion  of  the  Stra- 
tonical pbilophy  j as  is  likewise  the  theory  of  Hobbes, 
who  conceives  that  matter,  as  such,  is  not  merely 
endued  with  a capacity  of  motion,  &c.  but  with  actual 
sense  and  perception.  All  these  opinions,  however, 
agree  in  one  point,  viz.  that  they  must  necessarily 
suppose  the  present  state  and  existence  of  things  to 
have  been  from  all  eternity  j and  that  every  thing 
which  takes  place  in  the  universe  is  the  result  of  a 
blind  necessity.  It  is  in  this  particular  conclusion 
that  philosophical  atheism,  properly  speaking,  con- 
sists. The  denial  of  the  existence  of  a First  Cause, 
is  only  a corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary 
existence  of  matter.  It  is  plain  that  either  the  world 
has  existed  from  all  eternity,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  hod 
no  beginning,  this  supposition  does  not  actually 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a Supreme  Being  j but  it 
supersedes,  by  the  very  definition,  all  notion  of  a 
Creator.  Upon  the  supposition,  however,  that  there 
must  have  been  a time  when  the  universe  did  not 
exist,  the  necessity  of  supposing  a First  Cause,  inde- 
pendent of  matter  and  self-existent,  is  immediately 
evident  and  this  being  once  assumed,  the  attributes 
of  that  First  Cause,  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
are  easily  deducible  from  what  we  are  able  to  observe 
of  his  creation. 
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ATHEIST.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  iu  the  argument  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a Creator,  the  point  to  which  our 
efforts  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  directed,  is 
against  the  assertion  of  the  adversary.  If  we  can 
shew  that  the  supposition  of  the  self  existence  of  all 
the  various  phenomena  which  constitute  that  which 
is  meant  by  the  word  matter,  involves  any  impossi- 
bility, or  that  the  difficulties  which  it  presents  are 
greater  and  more  insuperable  than  are  involved  in  the 
supposition  of  one  Supreme  and  independent  Being, 
the  Cause  and  Parent  of  all  things,  in  that  case,  the 
question  of  philosophy  will  be  at  once  determined  in 
favour  of  natural  religion.  The  absurdity  which  is 
contained  in  the  atheistical  hypothesis,  so  far  aa  it 
may  be  demonstrated  from  the  nature  and  definition 
of  matter,  has  been  pointed  out  with  great  ability  by 
Ihr.  Clarke,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being  of  a God. 
His  argument  is,  however,  very  abstract ; and  on  that 
account  does  not  always  produce  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  that  intimate  and  overwhelming  convic- 
tion, which  it  appears  to  have  operated  upon  his  own. 
We  know  so  little  respecting  the  nature  of  things, 
and  our  conception  of  matter  in  general,  as  distin- 
guished from  particular  substance,  is  so  vague  and 
imperfect,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deduce  any 
certain  deductions,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  metaphy- 
sically possible,  in  an  argument  which,  after  all,  may 
depend  upon  some  fact  of  which  we  arc  ignorant. 

To  shew,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  eter- 
nal existence  of  material  substances,  involves  many 
more  difficulties  than  the  contrary  supposition,  is 
much  more  easily  accomplished.  Something,  it  is 
plain,  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity j and  even 
admitting  that  wc  cannot  demonstrate  any  philoso- 
phical impossibility,  in  the  supposition  of  the  atheist ; 
yet,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  his  opinion  is,  beyond  nil 
calculation  of  numbers,  more  improbable  than  that 
which  asserts  the  world  to  have  been  created,  enough 
will  have  been  effected  to  answer  every  purpose  in 
which  religion  has  any  concern.  Every  mail  is  bound 
to  embrace,  and  so  far  as  practice  is  affected,  to  act 
upon  that  opinion  which  he  knows  to  be  most  likely. 
As  to  mathematical  demonstration,  it  is  so  seldom  that 
we  can  arrive  at  it,  in  any  of  the  concerns  of  life,  that 
we  need  not  feel  any  ulurin,  even  if  it  were  true,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  that  most  important  of  all 
truths — the  being  of  a God. 

In  considering  the  argument  of  the  origin  of  things, 
it  evidently  is  not  the  power,  or  greatness,  or  excel- 
lence of  the  objects  which  creates  our  difficulty ; it  is 
the  very  conception  of  the  proposition.  Wc  cannot 
understand  how  any  thing  should  have  existed  from  all 
eternity,  hut  we  can  just  as  readily  conceive  a man  to 
have  done  so,  as  a worm,  or  a blade  of  grass ; ani  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  there  is  no  more  difficulty,  meta- 
physically speaking,  in  the  supjiosition  of  the  eternal 
existence  of  such  a Being  as  we  presume  God  to  be, 
than  there  would  be  in  supposing  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  such  a being  as  man.  If  there  be  any  differ- 
ence iu  the  two  cases,  the  former  supposition  is  per- 
haps the  easier  of  the  two  ; because  self  existence  is 
an  attribute  which  seems  utterly  incomprehensible, 
except  when  joined  to  the  idea  of  a Being,  whose 
other  attribute* are  ull  infinite. 

Ag  ain,  it  is  evident,  that  whatever  difficulty  there 
may  be  in  believing  the  existence  of  one  Eternal  Being, 
the  difficulty  would  be  greatly  increased,  if  we  were 
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to  multiply  the  number  of  such  supposed  eternal  ATHEIST, 
beings.  Whatever  improbability  there  may  be  in  the  ^ 

existence  of  one  Belf  produced  principle,  there  would 
be  ten  times  the  improbability  in  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  ten  such  principles.  In  like  manner,  against 
the  existence  of  ten  thousand  such  principles,  the 
chances,  of  course,  would  he  increased  ten  thousand 
times ; and,  by  the  same  reason,  tiny  hy[>othcsis 
which  would  account  for  the  existence  of  things  by 
the  supposition  of  one  eternal  cause,  would  be  more 
credible,  A priori , than  that  which  accounted  for  them 
by  the  supposition  of  ten  thousand,  just  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Now  this  seems  to  be  exactly  the  difficulty  into 
which  the  atheist  is  necessarily  driven,  if  be  will  luy 
aside  the  abuse  of  words.  When  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers endeavoured  to  refer  tdl  the  phenomena  of 
nature  to  the  operation  of  one  principle,  or  to  the 
combinations  of  a few  of  the  universal  and  necessary 
properties  of  bodies,  they  at  least  shewed  themselves 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  true  point  of  the  argu- 
ment. Because,  if  all  the  variety  of  substances  and 
appearances  which  the  w orld  exhibits  could  be  referred 
to  one  single  principle,  the  self  existence  of  that 
principle  would  be,  in  itself,  just  as  probable  as  the 
self  existence  of  that  other  principle  to  which  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  attributed  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world  ; or,  at  least,  the  burthen  of  proof, 
that  it  was  not  .would  remain  with  their  udvcr&urics.  But 
the  fact  plainly  is,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
depend  not  upon  one,  but  upon  innumerable  secondary 
causes ; which,  if  wc  exclude  the  intervention  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  will  all  be  cqiudly  entitled  to  he 
considered  as  eternal  and  self  existent  principles. 

Every  distinct  kind  of  organized  matter  obviously 
depends'  upon  a separate  principle  for  its  existence. 

There  is  evidently  no  such  thing  or  being,  as  matter. 

It  is  a mere  name,  by  which  we  signify  every  object  of 
which  our  senses  can  take  cognizance,  and  it  includes 
not  one  thing,  but  things  innumerable,  every  kind  of 
which,  so  for  as  we  arc  nblc  to  judge,  exists  indepen- 
dently of  every  other.  If  matter  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity, then  every  animal,  and  every  tree,  and  every 
organized  substance,  existed  from  all  eternity ; that 
is  to  suy,  we  must  suppose  the  necessity  not  of  one 
eternal  principle  of  production  and  reproduction,  hut 
perhaps  of  ten  millions.  Moreover,  if  these  principles 
have  existed  from  all  eternity  they  must  be  self 
existent ; but  this  we  A mow  they  arc  not ; because 
there  are  in  the  world  organic  remains  of  innumerable 
animals,  the  existence  of  which  can  no  longer  be 
traced.  A self-existent  principle  could  not,  by  the 
very  definition  of  the  phrase,  lie  destroyed  ■,  and  this 
fact  alone  is  indeed  almost  decisive  against  every 
atheistical  hypothesis  which  has  hitherto  been  framed  * 
because  the  necessary  existence  of  the  present  state  of 
things  forms  a purl  of  the  very  proposition  which  its 
advocates  maintain,  and  is  indeed  inseparable  from 
their  opinion.  And  this  remark  is  equally  conclusive 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  eteraul  and  necessary 
existence  of  the  material  world,  whether  wc  refer  the 
various  forms  of  organic  substances  to  separate,  inde- 
pendent principles,  as  all  that  wc  know  of  their  nature 
would  compel  us  to  do,  if  wc  deny  the  existence  of  n 
Supreme  Being ; or  whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  only 
modifications  of  the  same  substance,  and  to  originate 
in  some  one  general  principle,  as  is  more  usually 
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ATHEIST,  assumed.  If  matter,  including  under  that  name  every 
/—  _ thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  senses,  exists  by  an 
ATHENS.  cternal  necessity,  it  is  ns  inconceivable  that  any  sub- 
WV~'  stance  or  being,  which  once  funned  a part  of  it,  should 
cease  to  exist,  us  that  the  whole  should  be  annihilated. 
Whatever  that  principle  may  be,  to  which  we  arc  to 
refer  the  various  operations  of  nature,  if  it  be  eternal, 
it  must  necessarily  be  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  $ 
and  by  the  same  power  that  it  originally  produced  any 
particular  form  either  of  animated  or  inanimate  exist- 
ence, it  must  of  necessity  continue  to  produce  it,  to 
all  eternity.  The  fact,  however  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  is  notorious,  viz.  that  the  remains 
of  animals  have  been  found,  of  whose  existence  we 
can  find  no  trace  in  history.  How  many  kinds  may 
have  ceased  to  be,  of  which  the  remains  have  not 
survived,  it  is  impossible  to  guess } but  in  the  present 
argument,  one  example  is  just  as  conclusive  as  a 
thousand  would  be ; and  those  which  we  |H>ssesft  arc 
abundantly  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  material 
universe  has  not  existed  from  all  eternity  : which 
being  conceded,  the  question,  so  far  ns  regards  the 
atheistical  hypothesis,  is  at  an  end.  If  the  universe 
has  not  existed  from  all  eternity,  it  must  have  been 
created.  Admitting  tlus,  the  being  of  a God  follows 
by  necessary  consequence.  The  consideration  of  hie 
attributes  belongs  to  the  subject  of  Thkoix»oy. 

ATHELHAMPTOX,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  a 
rectory,  with  the  rectory  of  Burleston,  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  j $ patron,  Sir  R.  Long,  Bart. 
Population  in  1811,  54  ; Poor’s  rates  in  1803,  at  lt.6cf. 
in  the  pound,  e&i o.  2s.  6d.  miles E.  from  Dorchester. 

ATI  IE  LING  ; Saxon,  a the  l,  noble.  The  title  was 
first  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  his  great 
nephew  Edgar,  whom  he,  being  without  issue,  named 
his  heir.  It  was  used  for  more  than  a century  after- 
wards os  the  peculiar  designation  of  the  apparent  or 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 


ATHELINGTON,  or  Ai.linctox,  in  the  county  of  ATHEL- 
Suflulk,  a discharged  rectory  valued  in  the  King's  UWTON. 
books  at  /£ 4.  14#.  2d.  j patron,  the  King;  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Population  in  1811,83;  Poor’s  VATHE  , 
rales  in  1803,  at  5s.  Id.  in  the  pound,  *6'1U8.  13s.  lid. 

5 miles  S.  E.  from  Eye. 

A'l  HELNEY,  ISLE  OF,  a small  islet  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Thoae  and  Parrel  a few  miles  below  Taunton.  It 
derives  its  name  from  twfo  Saxon  words,  signifying 
the  Isle  of  Nobles.  Here  Alfred  took  refuge  during 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  Danes ; and,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  retreat,  here  he  founded  an  abbey 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  St. 

Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Of  this  building  not  a vestige 
remains ; but  some  antiquities  which  were  dug  up  as 
for  back  as  the  year  1074,  identified  its  xitc. 

ATHENA&A,  in  Bo/any,  a genus  of  plants  ; class 
Oclandria , order  Monogynia.  Generic  character. 

Calyx  coloured,  five  parted  j corolla,  none ; bristles 
eight,  feathered  between  two  filaments  ; stigma  five 
ported,  capsule  globose,  one  celled,  three  valved. 

Seeds  three  to  five. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Cayenne.  It  has  but  one 
species. 

ATHENAEUM,  i&rp'iuov,  a place  built  for  public 
rehearsals,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Minerva, 

'Affjry,  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  it. 

There  were  several  in  Athens  ; Adrian  built  one  in 
Rome  ; and,  in  modern  times,  the  name  has  frequently 
been  bestowed  upon  establishments  connected  with 
learning. 

ATH EOLOGY,  from  a,  privation , God,  and 

I speak,  to  discourse. 

Tin*,  I ««r,  wm  really  nothing  rice  but  a philosophical  form 
of  Kthrulvgj,  a (iigaoUcml  and  TUankal  attempt,  to  dethrone  ths 
deity.  Ctubr+rtk.  JkttL  SfHcau 
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ATHENS,  in  Geography  and  Ancient  History , the 
capital  of  Attica  ; so  called  from  ‘AOytnj,  Minerva,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  Long.  23°  53'  E.  lot.  38°  2'  N. 
The  history  of  Athens  is  the  history  of  Greece,  and  will 
be  found  in  its  proper  place,  Division  111.  At  present, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  antiquities  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  city. 

Founds-  Before  the  days  of  Cccrops,  and  indeed  for  some  time 

tooa’  after,  little,  with  the  exception  of  a few  names,  and 
these  not  always  clearly  distinguished,  is  to  be  stated 
concerning  Athens.  From  Ogvges,  who  is  placed  by 
most  Chronalogcrs  1856  years  before  Christ,  Attica 
received  the  name  of  Ogygia  : but  it  is  to  Cccrops 
that  Athens  herself  is,  by  general  consent,  supposed  to 
awe  her  origin.  This  leader,  an  Egyptian,  is  believed 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Moses,  and  to  have 
brought  from  Sais,  in  Egypt,  the  worship  of  Neilh, 
adopted  by  the  Athenians  under  the  name  'AOijrtf.  The 
rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  on  which  at  that 
time  stood  all  their  habitations,  received  from  him  also 
the  name  Cecropia. 

Tradition  records  as  successors  of  Cccrops,  1.  Am- 
phictyon.  2.  Ercchtheus  L,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  os  Erichthonius.  He  raised  an  image  of  Minerv  a, 


made  of  olive  wood,  in  the  Cecropia,  and  instituted 
festivals  called  Athmica,  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  by  the  twelve  Attic  cities.  The  spot  in 
the  Cecropia,  in  which  he  was  buried,  still  bears  the 
name  Erechtheiura.  3.  Pandion  I.  4.  Ercchtheus  II. 

5.  Avgeus  £.  Theseus.  By  him  was  established  the 
Prytaneium,  a court  of  judicature  common  to  all 
Attica  ; and  sacred  festivals,  the  Panathen*»a,  were  in- 
stituted, to  be  kept  by  the  whole  province,  in  theKrrch- 
theimn,  every  five  years.  Under  his  steady  adminis- 
tration the  power  and  papulation  of  Attica,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Athens  itself,  materially  increased  ; and  wc 
may  refer  to  him  the  concentration  of  the  government 
of  the  other  eleven  cities  into  the  capital  of  Cccrops. 

These  changes  arc  assigned  to  the  year  1300  before 
Christ. 

The  arrival  of  the  Peiasgi,  a people  of  uncertain  Settlement 
origin,  but  who  came  to  Athens  from  the  north  b.  c. 

1 192,  increased  the  strength  of  the  city  by  the  fortifi- 1 
cation  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  to  the  Pclaagi  that  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  polygonal  masonry  which  are 
stiil  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  fortresses  of  Greece, 
and  in  parts  of  Italy,  are  commonly  attributed.  Thi* 
architecture,  though  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
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ATHENS*  Cyclopean,  is  widely  different  from  it.  The  polygonal 
masonry  is  formed  of  irregular  block*  carefully  adjusted 
to  each  other  without  cement : the  Cyclopean,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  of  rude  unhewn  masses,  the  inter- 
stices between  which  are  filled  up  with  smaller  stones. 

In  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Felasgi  and  the  usurpation  of  the  en- 
Pcisistratui  lightened  and  magnificent  Peisistratus,  nothing  is  re- 
corded with  certainty  of  the  architectural  progress  of 
Athens.  To  him  and  to  his  sons  she  owes  without 
doubt  much  of  her  early  grandeur ; they  founded 
temples  to  Apollo  Pythias,  and  Jupiter  Olytnpius  ; they 
established  a public  library  ; and  they  were  the  first 
collectors  and  editors  of  the  works  of  Homer. 

The  territory  of  the  Athenians,  before  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  people  in  Greece 
except  the  Laced temomans : and  their  rising  great- 
ness may  be  fairly  estimated  by  a recollection,  that 
the  destruction  of  their  city  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
most  mighty  armament  which  is  known  in  the  annals 
of  mankind  The  historians,  it  is  true,  assign  private 
vengeance  for  an  insult  offered  to  an  Asiatic  city,  as 
the  motive  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  : but  it  is  little 
probable  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  vast  continent 
which  he  ruled,  would  have  been  called  out  to  gratify 
the  impulse  of  this  petty  feeling  only  j and  we  may 
fairly  mingle  with  the  causes  of  the  Persian  invasion 
some  degree  of  political  foresight,  which  mode  the 
suppression  of  a state  increasing  in  power,  and  dan- 
gerous from  her  maritime  facilities,  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable. 

It  was  to  the  early  success  of  the  Persians  that 
Rebuilding  Athens  owed  her  subsequent  height  of  splendour  and 
of  the  City,  beauty.  The  city  arose  from  its  ruins  on  an  en- 
larged and  improved  scale,  and  the  increased  resources 
which  the  Athenians  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  the 
war  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  national  pride  by  the 
enrichment  of  their  reviving  capital.  The  naval  su- 
periority which  they  had  won  for  themselves,  ami  to 
which,  for  a time,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  to  consent,  had  placed  at  their  command  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  maritime  colonies 
of  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace  j and  the  wealth 
derived  from  these  possessions  was  employed  during 
the  fifty  years  between  the  victory  of  Salami*  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  of  Minerva. 

The  expressions  of  Herodotus,  (ix.  13.)  that  every 
Street  and  building  was  to  be  restored,  from  its  very 
foundations,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  must  be 
taken  with  considerable  latitude.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
saniajt  there  remained  several  monuments  anterior  to 
the  date  of  the  Persian  war  : but  the  devastation  was 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  us  in  denominating  the 
future  Athens  a new  city. 

The  first  object  of  the  administration  ofThemistocle* 
was,  to  put  the  city  once  more  in  a state  of  defence  : 
and  he  restored  its  military  works  with  the  moat  per- 
<>f  Citnon.  severiug  diligence.  Cimon  with  unbounded  liberality 
directed  the  stream  of  his  own  private  opulence  into 
a public  channel,  ami  to  him  Athens  was  indebted  for 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Pcecile,  the  Dionysian 
Theatre,  the  Stoe,  the  Gymnasia,  and  the  ornaments 
Of  Periclra.  of  the  Academy  and  the  Agora.  But  to  Pericles  was 
reserved  the  glory  of  making  his  native  city  the  wonder 
of  nations,  and  the  exemplar  of  latest  posterity.  With- 
out enumerating  his  minor  works,  it  ii  only  neees- 
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sary  to  mention  the  Odeiuin,  the  Propylaia,  and  the  ATHENS. 
Parthenon.  v— ■ 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  but  little  PelqpoaM- 
affecteil  the  internal  magnificence  of  Athens ; and  the  “is" 
defeat  of  A£goepotami  led  to  uo  other  injury  than  the 
destruction  of  the  walls  of  Peineeus.  These  again  were 
restored  after  the  victory  of  Conon  at  Cnidus  : ami  the 
revenues  of  the  islands  and  the  colonies  were  once 
more  employed  in  the  adornment  of  the  city. 

The  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire  diminished  the  Mocedo- 
power  of  Athens  as  a state,  but  it  had  little  influence  ni«.n empire 
over  her  internal  prosperity  : and  we  read  of  additions 
to  her  public  buildings  even  while  she  was  under  the 
immediate  control  of  n Macedonian  garrison.  The 
first  severe  blow  which  she  suffered  arose  from  her 
fidelity  to  the  Romans.  The  Macedonians,  (b.c.200) 
under  Philip  invested  her  before  her  allies  could  come 
to  her  relief.  Hie  city  itself  successfully  resisted  the 
attack  : but  the  fur)'  of  the  invader,  stimulated  yet 
more  by  opposition,  directed  itself  to  the  ravage  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Cynosarges 
and  the  Lycaeum,  every  retreat  of  pleasure  and  sanc- 
tuary of  devotion,  shrines,  temples,  images,  and  tombs, 
were  rudely  overthrown  ; and  the  precious  marbles  iu 
which  Attica  abounded,  and  which  would  not  yield  to 
fire,  were  broken  and  crumbled  to  dust  by  the  impo- 
tent rage  of  the  barbarian.  (Liv.  xxxi.  ill.) 

In  the  Mithridatic  war  (b-t  n.  c.)  Athens  was  again  Qy!la» 
subjected  to  the  hostility  of  a conqueror.  Sy  11a  bent  upon 
her  reduction,  invested  the  Peiraseus,  and  put  all  the 
treasures  of  Greece  in  requisition  to  assist  his  design, 
both  by  military  force  and  by  bribery.  Epidaurus 
and  Olympia  were  severally  plundered  j mid  profane 
bunds  violated  the  sacred  deposits  of  Delphi.  The 
groves  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lycteuni  once  more 
fell  beneath  the  axe  : und  the  obstinacy  with  which 
Aristion  maintained  himself  within  the  walls  increased 
the  desire  of  the  Roman  general  to  win  them.  The 
alow  inroads  of  famine  must  eventually  have  subdued 
the  garrison  j but  Sylla  took  advantage  of  an  ill- for- 
tified wall  near  the  licptackalchos  : and  having  level- 
led to  the  ground  every  thing  between  the  Feiraic  and 
Sacred  gates,  he  entered  the  city  at  midnight.  The 
most  cruel  of  the  Roman  conquerors  did  not  belie  his 
title  in  the  suck  of  Athens  j the  streets  are  said  to  have 
run  with  blood  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Cera- 
meicus.  But  his  anger  was  contented  with  the  sacrifice 
of  human  life.  *r  Tell  the  Athenians,”  he  replied  to 
their  intercession,  “ that  I forgive  the  many  for  tlie  sake 
of  tlie  few ; the  living  for  the  dead,”  The  city  itself  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  but  little  : and  it  was  only  to  pre- 
vent the  resumption  of  maritime  power  that  Sylla  level- 
led the  Peiruic  fortifications,  and  destroyed  the  arsenal 
of  Philo.  His  operations  were  most  effectual ; in  less 
than  a century  after  his  siege,  few  remains  of  the  long 
walls  were  to  he  seen,  and  with  them  fell  for  ever  the 
political  importance  of  Athens.  (Plutarch  in  vildSylL r.) 

Still,  however,  she  remained  the  depository  of 
science  and  the  school  of  arts  j and  during  the  civil 
convulsions  of  Rome,  however  at  times  opposed  to 
each  of  the  ascendant  parties,  she  classed  among  her 
benefactors  most  of  the  great  rivals  in  the  struggle  for 
the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Athenian*  had  adhered  Puiujwy. 
to  Fompey,  yet  Julius  Qesar  presented  them  with  a Juliu*C«s«r 
donation  which  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the 
Propyl«ea  of  the  new  Agora.  They  had  raised  statues 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius  dose  by  those  of  llarmodius 
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ATHENS-  and  Aristogciton,  yet  Antony  honoured  them  by  a 
v— -V— frequent  residence,  nod  enriched  them  with  large  addi- 
Aatooy.  lions  of  insular  territory.  Augustus  did  not  resent 
A'lyistus.  ||le|r  attachment  to  his  rival.  He  left  them  in  posses- 
sion of  Antony’s  gifts,  he  was  initiated  into  the 
Kleusinian  mysteries, and  he  testilied  his  friend-dup  by 
various  acts  of  lenity  and  favour. 

Hadrian.  But  of  all  the  Emperors,  Hadrian  was  the  greatest 
lxmefactor  and  patron  which  Athens  enjoyed  after  the 
downfall  of  her  temporal  power.  He  had  visited  her 
while  yet  he  was  in  a private  station  - and  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  imperial  dignity  he  was  lavish  in  his 
bounties.  By  his  assistance  was  finished  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been 
laid  by  Pc isi stratus,  which  hud  been  continued  by 
Antioehus  Epiphanes  360  years  afterwards,  and  which 
on  its  completion  by  Hadrian  exceeded  in  magnitude 
* and  costliness  every  other  Athenian  structure.  Many 
other  buildings  testified  his  attachment  ami  liberality; 
which  with  a regard  to  the  substantial  wants,  as  well 
as  the  splendour  of  the  city,  extended  itself  to  large 
sup] dies  of  corn  and  money. 

Atwlronlcus  Private  munificence  also  contributed  toils  cmbellish- 
CjnrlioUi.  im-nt.  The  Horologium  in  the  Agora  (better  known 
by  the  false  title  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds)  was  the 
Afrripp*.  gift  of  Andrunicus Cyrrhcstes.  Agritipa  raised  a theatre: 
lli* rode*  the  ruins  of  nnothcr,  built  by  Herodes  Atlicus,  are  still 
Attkoa.  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis;  and  the  casing 
of  Pcntclic  marble  With  which  he  covered  the  seats  of 
the  Stadium,  was  a work  scarcely  equalled  by  imperial 
prodigality. 

Tlie  Anto-  It  was  perhaps  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  that 
maw.  Athens  attained  its  greatest  splendour ; it  had  been 
increased  by  the  accumulated  magnificence  of  six  cen- 
turies ; and  the  works  of  the  nge  of  Pericles,  as  de- 
riuturrh.  scribed  by  his  biographer  Plutarch,  notwithstanding 
this  lapse  of  time,  still  retained  the  freshness  of  mo- 
dern buildings.  The  historian  expresses  his  surprise 
that  monuments  constructed  with  such  rapidity  should 
yet  be  built  for  ages.  He  declares  that  there  is  a 
bloom  diffused  over  them  which  preserves  their  aspect 
untarnished  by  years ; and  that  they  seem  as  if 
animated  by  perpetual  youth  and  unfading  elegance. 
Paunnins.  Pausanias,  who  travelled  not  long  after  Plutarch  had 
thus  written,  has  preserved  minute  details  of  the  state 
of  most  other  countries  through  which  he  passed  : but 
he  seems,  in  his  account  of  Athens,  to  have  been  op- 
Strabo.  pressed  with  the  copiousness  of  his  subject.  £>trabo, 
who  preceded  him,  is  still  more  brief.  Yet  each  has 
preserved  information  most  important  to  the  history 
of  the  arts  ; and  such  as  could  have  been  obtained  from 
none  other  than  an  eye-witness, 
of  By  gjn^iiar  good  fortune,  created  no  doubt  chiefly 
c tae'  by  respect  for  her  former  eminence,  Athens  appears  to 
have  escaped  comparatively  harmless  in  the  wide  waste 
of  plunder  which  followed  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece  •.  and  it  was  not  until  new  causes  of  decay  were 
called  into  action  that  we  can  perceive  her  decline. 
The  zeal  of  the  early  Christians  contributed  in  part  to 
the  destruction  of  Pagan  works  of  art  when  dedicated 
RrSXiLf  the  Purl>oses  superstition  : but  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction  of  the  superstition  itself  wus  yet  more  fatal  to 
the  hope  of  their  reproduction ; inasmuch  as  it  deprived 
the  artist  not  only  of  a demand  for  his  labours,  but  of 
the  chief  stimulus  which  inspired  him  to  those  labours, 
a belief  that  he  worked  for  the  service,  and  sometimes 
under  the  guidance  of  the  gods. 


The  early  Byzantine  emperors,  however,  continued  ATHENS, 
their  protection  to  Athens  . and  when  Christianity  at  v—*-'1 
length  established  itself,  the  temples  for  the  most 
part  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Cross.  Twice  TUcGotlu. 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  wos  Athens  in 
possession  of  the  Goths  : but  even  Alaric  forebore  to 
accelerate  her  ruin  ; and  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva 
Promachus  still  towered  in  proud  magnificence  above 
the  uninjured  Parthenon.  The  gradual  conversion  of 
the  Greeks  tended  to  the  preservation  of  their  public 
monuments.  The  virgin  MincrvH,  while  the  Pagan 
rites  insensibly  blended  themselves  with  those  of  a 
purer  faith,  was  easily  succeeded  by  the  Panagia,  and 
St,  George  the  Christian  knight,  supplied  the  place  of 
Theseus,  the  hero  of  mythology. 

Of  the  succeeding  ages  we  possess  no  records  which 
enable  us  to  form  a certain  judgment  of  the  state  in 
which  Athens  remained  : and  even  during  the  con- 
quests of  the  Franks,  and  the  brief  ducal  government  The  Frar.Lt 
which  they  established,  wc  know  little  but  that  under 
the  slow  progress  of  decay  the  city  dwindled  to  the 
rank  of  a provincial  town.  It  emerged  from  the  dark 
ages  nearly  as  wc  now  find  it : and  its  degradation  was 
completed  when  Omar,  in  1436',  took  possession  of  its  Omar, 
citadel  in  the  name  of  the  victorious Mohumiucd. 

It  remained  for  modern  warfare  to  inflict,  in  three- 
short  days,  more  injury  upon  the  works  of  Pericles, 
than  hail  been  caused  by  repented  former  conquests  : 
and  the  blow  which  had  hern  withheld  by  the  grossest 
and  most  uncivilized  barbarians,  was  to  be  struck  by 
a people  celebrated  for  their  love  of  and  their  skill  in 
the  arts.  In  1687,  tHXK)  Venetians  under  Count  Ko-  Venetian 
ningsmark,  a Swede,  disembarked  at  the  Peirce  us ; e,c?°* 
and  having  summoned  Athens,  proceeded  to  make 
regular  approaches  to  the  walls.  Batteries  were  erected 
on  the  Pnyx,  and  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bombardment  wos  the  explo- 
sion of  a beautiful  Temple  of  Victory  without  wings 
(rrVf  which  wns  used  by  the  '1'urks  as  a 

powder  magazine  ; and  the  frize  of  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  A shell  next  fell  upon  the  Parthenon, 
which  also  was  used  as  a magazine.  The  explosion  re- 
duced all  the  middle  of  tlie  temple  to  ruins.  It  threw 
down  the  eastern  wall,  and  all  the  statues  of  the  eastern 
pediment.  The  western  front  received  little  injury.  Part 
of  the  Opistbodomos,  and  some  of  the  lateral  columns 
of  the  peristyle  adjoining  the  cell  tvere  left  standing., 

Athens  after  this  destruction  of  her  chief  glories, 
surrendered  to  the  Venetians : but  their  triumph,  if 
dearly  purchased,  was  no  less  short-lived.  After  a 
few  monthsoccupation  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  conquest,  and  the  Turks  re-entered  the  Acropolis. 

During  this  brief  possession,  however,  the  idle  vanity 
of  the  Doge  Morosini,  and  the  stupid  carelessness  of 
his  followers,  completed  the  destruction  of  some  trea- 
sures of  art  which  hail  escaped  the  wantonness  of  their 
bombardment.  On  the  western  pediment  of  the  Par- 
thenon stood  a car  of  victory,  with  horses  of  the 
natural  size.  Morosini  coveted  it  as  a trophy,  and 
resolved  to  convey  it  to  Venice.  By  the  clumsiness  of 
the  engineers  this  group  of  the  most  admirable  work- 
manship fell  while  they  were  lowering  it  to  the  ground. 

It  was  not  only  broken,  but  for  the  most  part  reduced 
to  powder. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  anti- 
quities of  Athens  were  imperfectly  known  in  Europe ; 
and,  st  range  to  say, they  had  attracted  but  inconsiderable 
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ATHENS,  attention.  One  traveller,  in  1573,  called  the  Par- 
thenon  the  Pantheon  ; another  spoke  of  it  as  the  temple 
of  the  unknown  God  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  This  hypo- 
thesis was  adopted  fifty  years  later  by  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Porte,  who,  although  he  had  actually 
visited  Athens,  described  the  Parthenon  to  be  oval : 
and  the  first  adequate  idea  which  Europe  received  of 
the  Athenian  remains,  was  given  by  the  publication  of 

Spon  and  Dr.  Spon  and  Sir  George  Wheler,  who  fortunately 
travelled  before  the.  Venetian  siege. 

Stuart.  Ninety  years  after  this,  in  1751,  Mr.  Stuart,  an 
English  artist,  employed  three  years  in  studying  and 
drawing  from  the  principal  remains  of  Athens ; and  in 
1764  the  Dilettanti  Society  of  London  employed  Dr. 

Chandler  Chandler,  a man  of  letters,  to  engage  in  the  examina- 
tion of  its  topography.  The  result  of  the  labours  of 
these  gentlemen  has  long  since  been  before  the  public. 

Lord  Elgin.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Lord  Elgin  to  place  beyond 
the  reach  of  destruction  many  of  the  most  precious 
relics  of  the  choicest  period  in  the  history  of  the  arts. 
That  nobleman,  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to 
the  Porte  in  1*99,  obtained  permission  from  the  Turkish 
government  to  establish  a corps  of  distinguished  artists 
in  Athens  : and,  at  the  close  of  three  years,  he  was 
presented  by  them  with  u complete  body  of  finished 
drawings  of  the  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the 
most  important  objects  ; and  careful  and  minute  ad- 
measurements of  every  monument  of  which  there  are 
any  remains  in  Athens  or  its  neighbourhood.  Besides 
these,  most  of  the  bas-reliefs  and  nearly  all  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  Athenian  architecture  were  moulded 
from  the  originals. 

In  the  progress  of  this  great  undertaking  fhe  artists 
Were  forcibly  impressed  by  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  destruction,  in  many  cases  wilful,  had  advanced 
in  latter  years.  Several  buildings  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Stuart  in  1759  had  wholly  disappeared.  Many  of  the 
statues  on  the  Parthenon  which  had  been  thrown  down 
in  the  Venetian  bombardment,  bad  been  pounded  for 
mortar  : and  the  Turks  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
defacing  sculptures  from  motives  of  superstition,  or  of 
breaking  up  marbles  with  the  idle  hope  of  gratifying 
their  avarice  by  the  discovery  of  some  hidden  treasure. 

The  Ia«C  Fucneli  embassy  before  the  Revolution,  had 
succeeded  in  removing  some  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Gallery 
of  the  louvre : and  the  same  agents  were  still  remain- 
ing at  Athens  during  Lord  Elgin's  mission,  in  order  to 
renew  their  operations  whenever  France  should  regain 
her  former  influence  at  the  Porte.  Lord  Elgin  deter- 
mined therefore  to  secure  for  England  such  marbles 
ns  he  could  obtain  permission  to  remove  : rather  than 
to  leave  them  to  the  certainty  of  demolition  by  the 
Turks,  or  to  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  French. 

The  collection  which  he  sent  to  England  consists  of 
several  original  metopes,  from  the  interior  frize  of  the 
nrthenon,  representing  the  combat  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapithjr,  They  arc  all  in  such  high  relief 
as  to  seem  groups  of  statues,  A considerable  portion 
of  the  outer  frize  of  the  same  temple,  representing  the 
procession  at  the  Panathenaic  festival.  The  fragments 
of  the  two  groups  which  occupied  the  pediments  of 
the  eastern  and  western  fronts.  Some  inscriptions 
' Written  in  the  manner  called  Kionedon,  from  thcOpis- 
thodomos  of  the  Partheuou  ; in  which  singular  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  an  equal  number  of  letters  in  each 
line  ; so  that  monosyllables  are  occasionally  separated 


for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  Besides  these,  Lord  Elgin  ATHENS, 
procured  from  the  Parthenon  a Doric  capital,  assizes 
of  the  columns,  a triglyph,  some  modules  from  the 
cornice,  and  some  of  the  marble  tiles  (an/r/ua)  which 
roofed  the  ambulator)'. 

The  temple  of  Theseus  being  in  fur  better  preserva- 
tion, was  left  undisturbed  : but  the  metopes  containing 
the  labours  of  Theseus  and  Hercules  intermixed,  and 
the  interior  frize  representing  the  battle  of  the  Cen- 
taurs ami  Lapitluc,  and  some  incidents  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  were  carefully  modelled. 

Some  fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Victory  without 
wings,  on  the  right  of  the  Prupylva,  representing 
scenes  from  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Sulumis  and 
Platen  had  bceo  built  into  the  wall  of  a gunpowder 
magazine ; in  which  the  finest  block  of  the  whole  had 
been  placed  in  an  inverted  position.  Lord  Elgin,  with 
great  difficulty,  obtained  permission  to  remove  these, 
and  some  other  sculptures,  which  had  been  used  in 
repairing  the  modern  fortifications.  The  vessel  in 
which  they  were  embarked  was  wrecked  off  the  island 
of  Oerigo.  By  incessant  exertion,  and  the  assistance 
of  the  most  expert  divers  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  a few  of  the  cases  w'ere  recovered  while  the 
ship  lay  in  twenty  fathoms  water.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued during  two  winters  : but  before  the  remainder 
could  be  extricated  the  timbers  of  the  wreck  had  given 
way. 

From  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  con- 
nected with  that  of  Minerva  Polios,  in  the  Erechtheium, 
were  obtained  a capital,  a base,  and  some  original 
blocks  of  the  frize  and  cornice  : and  the  plans  of  both 
these  temples  have  been  accurately  laid  down.  From 
the  adjoining  Pandroseium  one  of  the  Caryatides  was 
removed.  The  walls  o£  the  city  ami  the  Long  Walls 
were  traced  by  extensive  excavations  ; and  from  the 
numerous  tumuli  which  were  opened  in  the  suburbs 
was  formed  a magnificent  collection  of  the  vases 
hitherto  improperly  called  Etruscan.  A sun-dial  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  tragedian*,  and  a large  statue 
of  the  bearded  Bacchus  were  procured  from  the  temple 
of  this  god.  The  convents  and  private  residences  fur- 
nished many  precious  fragments;  and  a complete  series 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  capitals  was  arranged, 
from  the  birth  of  Athenian  art  to  its  greatest  height, 
under  Pericles.  Bronzes,  cameos,  intaglios,  and  medals, 
were  diligently  gathered  ; and  though  the  particular 
monument  is  not  immediately  connected  with  Athens, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  celebrated  Bou- 
strophedon  inscription,  from  the  Sigcan  promontory, 
was  also  removed.  It  formed  of  late  years  u seat  nt 
the  door  of  a Greek  chapel,  and  was  resorted  to  by 
persons  afllicted  with  ague : more  than  half  the  letters 
were  already  obliterated  by  the  numbers  who  reclined 
on  it,  and  a few  years  more  would  have  rendered  it 
completely  illegible. 

The  first  step  which  Lord  Elgin  took,  after  making 
these  precious  acquisitions,  was  to  consult  the  most 
eminent  artists  on  the  propriety  of  attempting  their 
restoration.  Upon  this  Ctraova  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced a vcio.  He  held  it  to  be  undeniable  that  the 
marbles  of  the  Parthenon  had  never  yet  been  re- 
touched ; that  they  were  the  works  of  the  ablest  artists 
the  world  had  ever  seen ; and  that  it  would  be  sacrilege 
for  any  man  to  presume  to  violate  them  with  the  chisel. 

They  were  therefore  brought  to  England  in  their 
original  state  j and  were  soon  after  purchased  for 
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ATHENS.  j£35,OGO.  by  a grant  of  Purlintnent,  and  drjtositcd  in 
v— ""V*”'  the  British  Museum. 

Maritime  Our  description  of  ancient  Athens  will  commence 
Athens.  from  its  ports.  Maritime  Athens  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Republic,  comprised  three  denti, 
forming  n continued  town  more  extensive  than  Athens 
Feirxeus.  itself:  1.  Pcinecus,  now  called  by  the  Turks,  Asian 
LimAr.i,  by  the  Greeks  A /wiV*-**,  and  by  the  Italians 
f’orto  Leone  ; the  two  last  mimes  derived  from  a 
colossal  lion  of  Pentelic  marble  which  stood  upon  the 
beach  till  the  Venetian  siege.  Pci  nee  us  anciently  had 
three  subdivisions,  Cantharos,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  contain  -400  gullies 
at  once.  Several  pnblic  buildings  adorned  it ; a Stoa, 
two  temples  of  Venus,  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Soter, 
the  Ilippodamcia  (so  called  from  its  architect  Hippo- 
damus)  used  as  an  agora,  or  exchange  for  business 
unconnected  with  maritime  commerce ; the  tribunal 
called  Phreattys,  a bath  called  Serangiuin,  a deigiua, 
or  maritime  exchange,  and  a theatre.  It  is  ouly  of 
the  last  that  any  remains  are  at  present  to  be  found  ; 
and  from  these  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  above 
Mjuychia.  ^cct  *n  diameter.  *2.  Mynychia  (to  the  east  of 
Peinecus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a peninsula  of  the 
same  name)  a circular  harbour  now  culled  Stratioliki. 
In  it  stood  a temple  of  Diana,  the  Doric  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  shore  ; a liendi- 
deium,  probably  another  sanctuary  of  the  same  god- 
dess, whose  Thracian  name  was  Uendis  ; and  also  a 
Phalcrum.  Dronysiac  theatre.  3.  Pholeruni,  the  most  eastern  and 
the  most  ancient  of  the  three  ports.  Not  a trace  remains 
of  the  temples  of  Cores,  of  Minerva  Sciras,  and  of 
Jnpiter,  with  which  it  is  known  to  have  been  em- 
bellished. 

Fortificati-  The  natural  division  of  the  Pciraetis  into  three  separate 
ons  of  Pci-  basins  gave  it  a superiority  over  the  other  two  ports  ; 
n,*U8*  which  induced  Themistocles  to  recommend  it  to  the 
especial  notice  of  the  Athenians  ; but  it  was  not  till 
the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  that  it  be- 
came completely  fortified,  as  a closed  port  {/cXtitrrot 
\tnjjv).  The  works  which  surrounded  it  are  still  trace- 
able through  the  greater  part  of  their  circumference  ; 
they  consisted  of  a wall  somewhat  more  than  six  miles 
and  a half  in  length,  and  sixty  feet  in  height.  Theinia- 
tocles  also  projected,  and  Cimon  and  Pericles  coin- 
LongVWiu  pleted,  the  Long  Walls  (rd  ft  at  pa  or  ra 

which  extended  from  the  naty  or  city,  on  the  north 
to  Peinecus,  and  on  the  south  to  Phalerum,  a distance 
of  five  miles.  We  may  consider  these  walls  as  analo- 
gous to  a line  of  intrenchmcnts  in  modern  warfare,  to 
maintain  a communication  between  two  distant  posts : 
the  northern  wall  effectually  prevented  an  army  enter- 
ing Attica  from  the  Peloponnesus  from  penetrating 
either  to  the  south  or  east  of  Athens,  unless  by  the 
pass  between  the  city  and  Hymettus,  or  by  making  a 
circuit  of  Hymettus  itself,  two  routes  so  difficult  that 
neither  of  them  was  ever  attempted  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians.  The  southern,  in  like  manner,  protected  the 
communication  between  Athens  and  the  harbours, 
against  an  enemy  who  might  have  obtained  possession 
of  the  eastern  country.  (Thuc.  1.  89  .107.) 

From  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  which  are  still 
distinguishable,  it  appears  that  they  ran  parallel  to 
each  other  at  a distance  of  550  feet ; forming  a broad 
street  from  the  centre  of  the  Pbaleric  hill,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  whole  walls,  including  those  of  the 


ports,  the  city,  and  the  Long  Walls  is  estimated  at  ATHENS, 
nearly  *20  miles.  y. — 

The  principal  gates  of  Athens  were  Dipylum  (called  c«ie*. 
also  TbriasUe,  Sacra,  or  Ccfumcico;,)  Diomelae,  Dio- 
charis,  Melitides,  Peiralc*,  Acharntoe,  Ithouita, 
Ilippodcs,  Hericss.  The  walls  on  oil  sides  were 
surrounded  with  cemeteries.  The  Asty  was  embraced 
by  the  two  streams  of  Ilissus  and  Ccphisus,  which 
united  in  the  marshes  of  Phalerum. 

Without  the  Pciraic  gate  wan  a cenotaph  to  Euri-  Buddings, 
pules  ; immediately  within  it  stood  the  Pompeion,  a 
building  set  a {mi  l for  the  arrangement  of  processions  j 
and  from  this  point  porticoes,  statues,  and  temples, 
thronged  on  the  sight  in  rich  confusion.  To  the  right 
wras  placed  the  Pnyx  (cw  to  T*rtncp&tr0ut)  a place  iu 
which  certain  popular  assemblies  were  held ; tl*e  road 
continued  on  through  the  Ceraraeicus,  (a  large  district, 
extending  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  ami 
called,  as  Pausanios  says,  from  the  hero  Ceram  us ; 
or,  as  Herodotus  more  honestly  allows,  from  the  pot- 
ter)’works,)  till  it  passed  the  Stoa  JBasileius,  or  portico 
of  the  king,  in  which  the  Archon  held  his  court. 

Hence  the  street  of  Ilcmue,  so  called,  from  the  heads 
of  Mercury  with  which  it  wus  decorated,  terminated 
in  a Stoa,  named  Pcceile,  from  its  pictures  j the 
subjects  of  which  were  the  battles  w ith  the  Laccdte- 
lnonians  at  CHooe  and  Argulis  ; the  battle  of  Theseus 
with  the  Amazons ; the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  battle 
uf  Marathon.  Here  also  were  suspended  a number  of 
captured  shields. 

The  Agora,  which  the  Ptrcile  fronted,  had  many 
sacred  buildings  ; it  was  planted  w ith  w alks  of  plane 
trees,  and  divided  into  markets,  streets,  and  porticoes, 
which  derived  their  names  from  the  objects  sold  in 
them.  The  senate  occasionally  assembled  in  one  hall 
within  it ; the  Prytanes  dined  in  another  ; and  a tem- 
ple to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  altars  to  the  twelve 
gods,  to  Pity,  Modesty,  Fame,  and  Impetuosity, 
attracted  snerifieers.  The  Arciopogus,  or  Hill  of 
Mars,  so  called,  because  Mars  was  the  first  person  here 
tried  (for  the  murder  of  llallirhotius,)  sloped  down 
from  it  towards  the  north,  to  a plainer  site,  on  which 
stood  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

The  Theseium  still  existing  is  a peripteral  hexasiyle,  These  I um. 
with  thirteen  columns  on  the  sides.  The  cell  is  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  ; the  depth  of 
the  pronaos  and  its  portico,  is  thirty -three  feet  , that 
of  the  poslicum,  twenty-seven  feet;  the  order  is 
Doric  and  the  columns  arc  three  fret  four  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  height  of  the  temple  to  the 
summit  of  the  pediment  is  thirty-three  feet.  It  is 
formed  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  many  essen- 
tial points  seemed  to  have  furnished  a model  for  the 
Parthenon. 

The  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri  were  both  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  to  the 
south-east  of  the  agora  yet  stands  the  Horologium  of 
AndronicusCyrrbestes ; now  converted  into  aclmpel  for 
dancing  derviaes.  To  the  south-east  is  assigned  the 
site  of  the  Prytaneium  or  senate-house.  Hence  the 
street  of  the  tripods  led  to  the  theatre  of  llacchus. 

The  decorations  of  this  magnificent  street  were  fur- 
nished by  the  victors  in  the  prise  games.  The  Cbo- 
regie  monument  <*f  Lysicrates  (the  lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes) still  testifies  the  splendour  of  their  offerings  ; 
and  its  circular  roof  still  preserves  the  triangular  apex 
which  was  intended  to  receive  his  votive  tripod.  The 
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ATHENS.  Odeiuiii  of  Pericles  adjoined  the  theatre  of  Bacehus. 
s»»-v-^  To  the  south-east,  after  passing  through  a gate- way 
erected  by  Hadrian  in  the  modem  waits,  arose  the 
Olympelum  temple  of  Jupiter  Otympius,  which  the  same  Emperor 
completed  and  dedicated.  It  contained  a colossal 
statue  of  the  god,  made  of  ivory  and  gold  (chrysele- 
phantine). The  whole  length  of  the  sacred  precinct 
(r€/»i/3o\o*)  when  entire,  was  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  feet.  Its  circuit  was  about  half  a mile.  The  temple 
was  dccastyle ; and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  columns ; sixteen  of  these  alone  arc 
standing. 

Leaving  behind  on  the  Ilissus  the  fountain  of 
Enneacrunos  or  Callirrhoc,  which  was  the  only  natu- 
ral spring  by  which  ancient  Athens  was  supplied  with 
potable  water,  at  the  extreme  south  western  angle  of 
thewalls,wecometo  the  bill  Museum.  The  monument 
of  tlie  Syrian  C.  J.  Antiochus  Philopappus,  grandson  of 
Antiochus,  the  fourth  and  last  king  of  Commagene, 
still  crowns  its  summit.  Philopappus  attained  high 
dignities  in  Home,  (he  was  Consul  and  Fratcr  Arvalis) 
under  Trajan,  and  having  returned  to  Athens,  he 
erected  this  building.  Its  lower  compartment  was 
decorated  with  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  imperial 
benefactor,  and  seated  above  were  statues  of  himself, 
his  grandfather  Antiochus,  the  last  king,  and  Scleucus 
Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  from  which  he  was 
descended. 

To  the  north  east  of  the  Musteum,  in  the  centre  of 
this  profusion  of  magnificence,  rises  the  citadel,  the 
Acropolis,  hill  of  Acropolis.  It  is  ascended  by  a single  path, 
which  winding  first  in  a westerly  direction  through 
two  gates,  then  bcutls  to  the  north,  and  by  a sudden 
Propyls  a.  turn  to  the  east,  leads  directly  to  the  Propylfea.  During 
the  glory  of  Athens,  no  less  than  four  temples  were  to 
be  passed  in  this  ascent.  Those  of  Aesculapius,  of 
Themis,  of  Venus  and  Peitho,  and  of  Tellus  and 
Ceres.  Two  equestrian  statues  stood  in  front  of  the 
wings  of  the  Propyhca.  P&usanias  expresses  a doubt  to 
whom  he  was  to  assign  them.  It  is  plain,  however, 
from  the  inscription  remaining  on  the  pedestal  of  one 
of  them,  that  it  was  an  image  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  the 
other  is  reasonably  conjectured  to  have  been  Caius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  for  the  seventh  time  consul  in  the 
year  in  which  Agrippa  was  a third  time  nominated. 

The  west  end  of  the  Acropolis  presented  a frontage 
of  166  feet,  68  were  left  near  the  centre,  (there  is  a 
difference  of  a few  feet,  which  prevents  the  vestibule 
from  being  exactly  central)  for  the  entrance,  and  the 
remaining  space  was  covered  by  the  wings  which  pro- 
jected 34  feet  in  front  of  the  grand  colonnade.  The 
whole  building  received  the  name  of  Propylsca,  from 
its  forming  a vestibule  to  the  five  doors  by  which  the 
citadel  was  entered,  and  which  still  exist.  It  was 
intended  jointly  as  a work  of  defence  and  of  de- 
coration. 

Six  fluted  Doric  columns,  raised  on  four  steps,  sup- 
ported the  central  pediment.  The  diameter  of  these 
columns  was  five  feet,  their  height  twenty-nine,  and 
their  intercol  unmt&tion  seven  ; except  between  the 
two  central  columns,  where  there  was  a space  of 
thirteen  feet  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  carriages. 
The  vestibule  behind,  forty-three  feet  in  depth,  was 
sustained  by  a doable  row  of  six  Ionic  columns,  three 
on  each  side.  Their  diameter  was  three  feet  and  a 
half,  their  height  thirty-four.  Marble  beams,  resting 
on  the  lateral  walls  and  the  columns,  supported  a 


richly  adorned  and  painted  ceiling.  The  central  door  ATHENS, 
occupied  the  whole  space  between  the  central v— 
columns ; the  two  doors  on  each  side  were  of  less 
dimensions,  the  more  distant  being  smaller  than  the 
nearest.  They  opened  into  a portico  eighteen  feet  in 
depth,  which  stood  on  a higher  level  than  that  on  the 
west,  as  five  steps  were  ascended  between  them,  but 
which  was  of  the  same  dimensions  ; from  this  a single 
step  descended  to  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  wings  presented  a plain  front,  with  a simple 
frize  of  triglyphs,  and  ant®  at  the  extremities.  Ou 
their  interior  sides,  three  columns  of  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter between  ant®,  supported  a pediment,  the  summit 
of  which  was  on  a level  with  the  frize  of  the  central 
building  to  which  they  stood  at  right  angles.  In  the 
northern  wing,  a porch  of  twelve  feet  in  depth  con- 
ducted by  three  doors  into  a chamber,  thirty-four  feet 
by  twenty-six,  containing  pictures,  several  of  which 
were  obliterated  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The 
southern  wing  contained  an  open  gallery,  twenty-six 
feet  by  seventeen  j which  is  supposed  to  have  led  to 
a postern  gate. 

In  front  of  the  southern  wing,  there  stood  as  late  a a 
the  year  1656,  a small  Ionic  temple  of  two  columns 
only  between  ant®.  Some  fragments  of  this  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  supposed  on  strong 
grounds  to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Victor)’  without 
wings.  From  this  spot,  according  to  Pausanias, 
yRgetis  precipitated  himself  at  the  sight  of  the  black 
sails.  The  Propyl a?a  comparatively  was  the  most  ex- 
pensive work  undertaken  by  Pericles.  Ileliodorua, 
cited  by  Harpocration,  estimates  it  at  two  thousand  and 
twelve  talents,  (.$£454,700),  a sum  exceeding  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  Republic.  It  took  five  years  in 
building,  under  the  inspection  and  after  the  designs  of 
Mneslclcs,  and  was  completed  437  years  a.  c. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  within  the  Minerva 
Propylara,  stood  the  celebrated  brazen  statue  of  1'rotnachu 
Minerva  Pro  machos  executed  by  Phidias.  It  was 
dedicated  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  was  so 
placed,  that  the  crest  of  the  helmet  and  point  of  the 
s|>ear  were  seen  by  persons  toiling  from  Sunium  to- 
wards Athens.  Its  height  therefore  with  the  pedestal 
(since  it  was  seen  above  the  summit  of  the  Parthenon) 
must  have  exceeded  seventy  feet.  Near  to  the  statue 
stood  u brazen  quadriga,  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  won  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  victory  over  the  Boeotians  and 
Chalcidcnscs  {Her.  v.  79)* 

The  Parthenon,  or  the  temple  of  the  Virgin  Minerva  Parthenon, 
was  so  far  elevated  above  the  entrance  of  the  Acro- 
polis, that  the  pavement  of  its  peristyle  was  on  the 
same  level  with  the  capitals  in  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  Propyl® a.  The  Parthenon  was  a peripteral 
octostyle  of  the  Doric  order,  with  seventeen  columns 
on  the  sides,  each  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  thirty-four  feet  high,  raised  on  three  steps. 

Within  the  peristyle  at  each  end  stood  six  columns, 
five  feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  forming  a vestibule  to 
the  cell.  This  vestibule  was  ascended  by  two  steps 
from  the  peristyle.  The  cell  was  divided  into  two 
chambers,  each  sixty-two  feet  six  inches  broad  ; the 
western,  or  Opisthodomos,  forty-three  feet  ten  inches 
in  length  > the  eastern,  ninety-eight  feet  seven  inches. 

Four  columns,  four  feet  in  diameter,  supported  the 
ceiling  of  the  former ; sixteen,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
that  of  the  latter.  The  dimensions  of  the  whole 
temple  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  a 
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ATHENS,  hundred  and  two,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment,  sixty-six. 

Ftattnwnu  In  the  ]>ed intent  were  two  compositions,  each  nearly 
of  the  I’ux-  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  each  consisting  of  about 
tbcaoa.  twenty  colossal  statues.  One  represented  the  birth 
of  Minerva,  the  other  the  contest  between  Minerva 
and  Neptune  for  the  jiatronogc  of  Attica.  The  muti- 
lated state  in  which  the  remains  of  these  groups  have 
come  down  to  us,  together  with  an  ambiguity  of  ex- 
pression in  the  description  of  Pausunias,  leaves  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  to  which  of  the  pediments  respec- 
tively each  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  assigned. 

The  fragments  of  these  pediments  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  : and  the  following  positions  and 
names  are  assigned  to  the  statues  by  Col.  Leake. 
On  the  western  pediment,  beginning  from  the  left, 
Theseus,  Cccrops,  Aglaurus,  Hebe,  Eresichtlion,  Pan- 
drosus,  Victory  without  wings  in  a biga  drawn  by 
two  horses,  Errchthcus  ; then  in  the  centre  Minerva 
and  Jupiter  ; hence  decreasing  to  the  right  a space  to 
be  supplied  by  Neptune,  who  is  wanting;  Thalassn, 
Latouu,  Mercury,  Main,  Vesta,  Mars  and  Venus.  The 
eastern  pediment  is  much  less  perfect,  the  central 
figures  being  entirely  destroyed.  Those  which  re- 
main arc  named,  according  to  the  same  order,  Hype- 
rion, Hercules,  Peitho,  Venus,  Iris,  Victory  with 
wings,  Vesta,  Proserpine,  Ceres,  and  the  car  of  Night. 
pri,e>  The  frizc,  it  has  been  before  stated,  contained  a re- 

presentation of  the  Panathcnaic  procession.  This 
was  sculptured  as  advancing  in  two  parallel  columns, 
from  west  to  cast  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  and  after 
turning  the  angles  at  the  eastern  front,  meeting  to- 
wards its  centre.  At  the  head  of  each  column,  facing 
it,  were  placed  six  seated  figures  of  deities,  and  u 
group  exactly  in  the  centre,  supposed  to  represent 
the  presentation  of  the  ]>cplus  to  the  second  archon, 
separated  the  two  bodies  from  each  other.  Seven  of 
these  deities  were  male,  five  female. 

Of  the  ninety-two  metopes  in  the  frizc  of  the 
peristyle,  fifteen  of  the  southern  side  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  in  the  Louvre  ; each  of  them  con- 
tains a centaur.  But  in  thirty-six  remaining  on  the 
building  itself,  not  one  is  to  be  found.  Col.  Leake 
assigns  tliose  of  the  eastern  front  to  the  actions  of 
Minerva;  ou  the  northern  to  the  war  of  the  Amazons ; 
on  the  southern  to  the  war  of  the  Centaurs ; and  on  the 
eastern  to  some  Athenian  exploit  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently explained  to  receive  a decided  name. 

In  the  Opisthodomos  stood  a chryselephantine 
statue  of  Minerva,  erect,  with  a robe  reaching  to  the 
feet  , in  one  hand  was  a spear,  in  the  other  a Victory 
six  feet  high..  The  goddess  herself  measured  thirty- 
nine  feet.  The  exterior  of  the  aegis  which  luy  at  her 
feet  was  sculptured  with  the  battle  of  the  Amazons, 
the  interior  with  that  of  the  Titans  ; her  buskins  with 
that  of  the  Centaurs.  The  quantity  of  gold  employed  on 
this  statue,  according  to  Thucydides  (x».  13)  was  forty 
talents,  (-£123,500).  The  cost  of  the  whole  temple, 
exclusive  of  the  gold,  has  been  estimated  at  u million 
and  a half  of  money.  Phidias  was  the  artist  who 
carved  all  the  sculpture.  The  architect  was  Ictinus. 
Erech-  To  the  north  of  the  Parthenon,  at  the  distance  of 
theiam.  160  feet,  stood  the  Erechthciuin,  containing  the 
united  temples  of  Minerva  PoVuu,  and  Panilro^us, 
the  daughter  of  Cccrops,  and  also  the  sepulchre  of 
Cecropfl  himself.  It  was  an  irregular  structure.  The 
eastern  front  presented  a hcxostyle  Ionic  colonnade. 


the  western  front  was  pseudo  peripteral,  the  cntablu-  ATHENS, 
ture,  being  supported  by  half  columns.  OF  the  two  -v-W 
divisions  in  its  interior,  the  eastern  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  western 
to  Puudrn5us.  But  antiquaries  differ  widely  on  this 
point.  The  Pundroscium  opens  into  porticoes,  at  the 
northern  und  southern  sides  ; the  northern  is  tetra- 
Style.  The  southern,  which  is  much  smaller  was  sup- 
ported by  six  Caryatides.  One  of  these  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  proportions  of  the  Erechtheitun 
were  small,  sixty-three  feet  by  thirty-six,  and  not 
twenty  in  height.  Within  this  temple,  as  Pnusanins 
relates,  were  preserved  the  mark  of  the  trident,  with 
which  Neptune  struck  the  earth,  the  salt  water  foun- 
tain which  gushed  out  when  the  horse  issued  forth, 
and  the  olive  tree  which  sprang  up  at  Minerva’s  com- 
mand; concerning  this  olive  tree,  there  is  a slight 
difference  between  Pnusanias  and  Herodotus  ; both 
agree  that  when  the  Medcs  burned  the  city,  the  olive 
tree  also  was  burned,  and  that  it  sprouted  out  again 
the  same  day.  The  traveller  assorts  that  its  shoot  was 
three  feet  in  length,  the  historian  more  modestly  con- 
tents himself  with  a foot  and  a half.  Here  also  stood 
an  image  of  Minerva,  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven;  before  it  hung  a golden  lamp,  burning  night 
and  day,  the  wick  of  w hich  being  made  of  Carpathian 
flax,  never  consumed,  and  whose  urn  required  filling 
with  oil  but  once  a year.  A brazen  palm  tree  above 
it  carried  off  the  smoke.  Among  the  votive  offerings 
were  a wooden  Hermes  presented  by  Cccrops,  a chair 
by  Dn'dalus,  the  breast-plate  of  Masistrus,  who  com- 
manded the  Media  cavalry  at  Platan,  and  the  scimitar 
of  Mardonius. 

PauBonias  mentions  numerous  statues  which  adorned  Statues, 
the  Acropolis,  He  describes  no  less  than  forty-two 
groups  ; and  it  is  probable  that  these  were  not  half 
the  sculptures  which  stood  there  in  his  time  ; for  he 
pusses  over  ull  which  had  been  erected  since  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great ; and  indeed  lie  professes  only 
to  enumerate  those  executed  by  the  greatest  masters. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  of  this  celehrated  spot,  un- 
inhabited for  the  common  purposes  of  society,  and  set 
apart  by  Athenian  taste  as  a storehouse  of  the  arts. 

The  measurement  of  the  hill  on  which  these  splendid 
works  were  raised,  is  less  than  a 1000  feet  by  500. 

The  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  is  called  the  Wall*  of 
Clraouian,  the  northern  the  Pelasgic.  It  is  probable  tbe  Acro- 
thut  the  existing  remains  of  both  are  the  works  of  P°llB* 
Thcmistocles  and  Cimon,  although  the  Pel&sgi  were 
the  original  fortifiers  of  the  citadel  In  the  middle  of 
the  northern  wall  some  fragments  of  Doric  architec- 
ture are  visible,  supposed  to  be  remains  of  the  ancient 
Ilecutompcdum,  the  predecessor  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  Themistocles  used  in  his  hasty  repairs. 

A flight  of  steps  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Propylarn 
led  to  a grotto  sacred  to  A|kj1Io  and  Pan,  in  which  the 
former  is  said  to  have  received  the  favors  of  'Crcusa, 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheas. 

We  coinc  in  the  last  place  to  the  remains  without  Suburb*, 
the  walls.  A mile  and  u quarter  to  the  north  is  the  - 
hill  of  Colonos,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  CEdipus. 

It  was  sarred  to  Neptune,  and  upon  it  stood  a temple 
of  the  Eumcnides.  At  its  foot,  hut  nearer  the  city,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  sepulchral  plain  of  the  outer 
Cemmcieus,  is  the  site  of  the  Academy,  a delicious  Academy, 
garden  planted  aud  supplied  with  water  by  Cimon. 
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ATHENS.  More  easterly  on  the  north  rises  a hill,  one  of  the 

most  remarkable  features  in  modern  Athens  ; it  is 

ATHEH-  crowned  with  the  small  church  of  St.  George,  and 
1NGTON.  js  supposed  to  be  the  mount  Anchesmus  of  the  an- 
cients.  Immediately  below  it,  and  close  to  the 
Cyuomrgcs  Diomeian  gates,  was  the  Cy  no  surges,  a spot  sacred  to 
Hercules,  and  afterwards  n school  of  the  Cynics ; its 
name  was  derived  from  the  following  circumstance. 
Diomus,  an  Athenian,  (from  whom  the  neighbouring 
gates  were  colled),  was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  when 
a white  dog  carried  off  part  of  bis  victim.  This  was 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Athenians  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  when  the  Persians  sailed  to  the  Ph&le- 
Lycauic,  rum.  13c)  ond  to  the  south  cost  was  the  Lycecum, 
sacred  to  Apollo  Lycius.  Here  the  Polcmarch  kept 
his  court  and  here  was  the  chief  gymnasium  of  the 
Athenian  youth.  The  disciples  of  Aristotle  derived 
their  name  of  Peripatetics  from  walking  in  its  groves. 
Stadium,  To  the  south  w as  the  Stadium,  originally  constructed 
by  Lycurgus,  350  b.  c.  for  the  contest  of  the  Pnnathe- 
nuic  festival.  Five  centuries  afterwards  it  was  covered 
with  scats  of  marble,  by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  aeuts 
were  capable  of  accommodating  25,000  persons,  and 
a much  larger  multitude  might  occupy  the  slope  of 
the  hills  above.  'The  cavea  and  some  masses  of  stone 
still  mark  its  site,  and  it  measures  about  075  feet  by 
130.  It  is  now  a cotton  field.  The  range  of  Hymcttus 
flanks  it  on  the  east. 

Modern  Modern  Athens,  corrupted  by  the  prefix  of  the 
Athens.  article  into  Setines,  occupies  a far  less  space  than  the 
ancient  city.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  is  little 
more  than  three  miles;  the  south  side  of  the  Acro]x>li$ 
is  wholly  uninhabited.  The  number  of  houses  in  the 
other  quarters  is  about  thirteen  hundred,  (four  hun- 
dred inhabited  by  Turks,  the  remainder  by  Greeks 
and  Albuniaus,  the  former  exceeding  the  latter  in  the 
proportion  of  two-thirds),  and  the  population,  which 
in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  350  b.  c.,  was  estimated  at 
Population.  110,000  souls  has  now  dwindled  to  less  titan  a tenth  of 
that  number.  A wall  about  ten  feet  high  surrounds  the 
present  town ; the  houses  arc  ill  built,  and  the  streets 


narrow  and  irregular.  The  Turks  have  eleven  places  ATHENS, 
of  worship,  though  only  four  mosques  with  minarets.  — 
Thirty-six  Christian  churches  are  constantly  open, 
and  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  consecrated  build-  t ' i 
ings  in  all  j none  of  them,  however,  ha\fe  any  arehi- 
tcctural  dignity.  The  Acropolis  is  converted  into  a 
fortress.  Six  columns  only  of  the  front  of  the  Pro- 
pylasa  arc  standing ; and  even  the  intcrculumniation 
of  these  is  walled  up,  and  two  only  have  preserved 
their  capitals.  A terrucc  has  been  formed  above 
them  from  the  ruins  of  the  vestibule  and  wings,  and 
tills  at  present  bristles  with  the  cunnon  of  a battery  : 
a huge  tower  built  by  the  Venetians  contributes  to  its 
disfigurement. 

On  advancing  towards  the  Parthenon,  the  first  ob- 
ject which  presents  itself  is  a mean  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Disdor,  or  governor  of  the  fortress. 

Within  the  cell  of  the  temple  itself  all  is  desolation 
and  ruin ; but  the  remains  which  still  are  standing 
exhibit  an  unequalled  nicety  of  finishing.  In  the 
tambours  of  the  columns  the  junction  is  scarcely  to 
be  discovered.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  area  is 
a wretched  mosque  constructed  out  of  the  fallen 
marble.  The  little  which  is  now  left  of  the 
Ercchthcium  is  rapidly  decaying  ; and  barracks  and 
batteries  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  Cecropian  hill. 

Athens  is  now  governed  by  the  Waywode,  or  Lieu- 
tenant, of  the  Kislar  Aga,  the  chief  black  eunuch  of  the 
seraglio.  The  Waywode  is  confirmed  every  year  in  his 
post ; but  he  frequently  retains  it  for  many  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  his  subjects. 

He  interferes  but  little  with  the  Christians,  unless  in  Gorrm- 
tlie  collection  of  tribute.  Their  management  is  prin- 
cipally  left  to  their  own  Archbishop.  Five  Archons 
and  six  Secretaries  under  them  gather  the  revenue ; 
the  sum  of  which  annually  transmitted  to  the  Porte 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  purses. 

The  classical  authorities  upon  which  the  above  ac- 
count depends,  are  those  cited  in  its  course.  In  other 
points  we  have  relied  chiefly  upon  Col.  Leake's  able 
and  elaborate  work  on  The  Topography  of  Athena. 


ATI!  ERIN  A,  (from  the  point  of  a sword) 

Lin.  Cuv.  Athtrine  Penn.  Shaw.  In  Zoology , a genus 
belonging  to  the  family  Pcrcoidea,  order  Acantho - 
pterygii,  class  Pisces.  Generic  character — Jaws  ten- 
sible,  the  upper  furnished  with  very  small  teeth ; five 
rays  to  the  gills,  two  small  dorsal  fins  well  separated, 
and  the  ventral  farther  behind  than  the  pectoral. 

The  most  common  species  of  this  genus  is  the  A. 
Uepsetus,  Lin.  Cuv.  Mediterranean  Atherine,  Shaw, 
it  is  about  four  inches  long,  semi-pellucid,  and  co- 
vered with  scales,  on  each  side  of  the  body  is  a long 
silvery  band.  Pennant  says  it  b very  common  at 
Southampton,  where  it  is  not  un frequently  called 
a smelt ; it  spawns  in  June.  The  other  species  are, 
A.  Schama,  Slcnirfia,  Japonka,  and  Pingvis. 

ATHERINGTON,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a rec- 
tory, valued  in  the  King's  books  at  It.  Id, 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811, 
456’.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  6#.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
«£310.  4s.  7 miles  N.E.  from  Great  Torrington. 

Athehincton,  or  Aldsinoton,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  a discharged  rectory,  valued  in  the  King's 
von.  xvi  ii. 


books  at  s&7.  10s.  Patron  the  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester by  lapse.  The  church  is  in  ruins.  2§  miles 
W.  from  Brighthelmstone.  Anciently  it  was  n con- 
siderable village,  and  had  a cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Sees 
in  Normandy.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Porta* 
Adumi,  where,  when  the  Saxons  infested  the  British 
seas,  the  Roman  exploratoret  were  stationed. 

ATHER1X,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Diptera,  family  Rhagtoakl*.  Generic  character 
— Antenme  moniliform  the  third  joint  not  ringed, 
terminated  by  a seta,  palpi  erect. 

Atherix  maculatus,  a British  species — inhabits 
woods. 

ATHERSTONE,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the 
parish  of  Manccter,  a chapel  to  the  vicarage  of  Man- 
ceter,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £\  1.  5*.  Patron, 
the  vicar  of  Manccter.  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
Population,  in  1H11,  2921.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at 
19#.  lid.  in  the  pound,  ^2059.  13*.  44d.  c24  miles 
N.E.  from  Warwick,  and  lOjl  N. W.  from  London. 
The  mmket  is  on  Tuesdays.  Here  is  a free  school. 
The  manufactures  arc,  hats,  wool- combing,  ribbaud- 
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ATHER-  weaving,  and  cotton-spinning.  The  town  is  situated 
STONE,  in  the  Walling-street.  It  is  9 miles  distant  from 
~ llos worth -tic Id  ; and  the  Earl  of  Richmond  had  his 

arutto  /UUBrters  in  it  on  night  before  bis  victory  over 
^ V Kithard  III. 

Am g BJiTo.vK,  upon  Stour,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
a rectory,  valued  in  the  King  s books  at  afe’U.  1*.8<C 
Population,  in  1811,  79.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at 
9s.  yd.  «£&  10.  Is.  4 £d.  3 miles  S.  from  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  - 

ATHIRST,  on  or  in  thirst ; thirsty.  Sec  Thirst. 

Then  dial!  tl*ev  also  miarerc  him,  saying,  lorde,  wti*  save  we 
y*  an  libgred,  ora  thyrst,  or  herlioariaar,  or  nuked,  or  syckr, 
or  in  prvtoMi,  awl  dyd  not  minuter  vnto  the  ? 

Bible,  15351.  Matthew,  C.  XXV. 

Tlieae  are  the!  y4  promts  a eertnine  WMMkrfaU  mid  new  dortrinr, 
whereas  thel  bring  nothing  worthy  the  profeodon  of  the  gospel : 
being  like  wel*  that  Uche  water,  vrherunto  if  a uU  come  <•  fkyrif, 
Lc  can  find  noUiyng  but  mud  and  day. 

Vital,  2 Petrc,  cap.  ii. 

With  scanty  measure  then  supply  their  food  ; 

And,  when  athirst,  restrain  'em  from  the;  flood. 

l)ty Hen's  Flrgil  Gear.  3. 

And  now  the  warlike  Hector  through  llac  gale 

With  Paris  risk’d,  their  bounding  hrartt  alike 

Athirst  for  battle.  Cotcper's  Iliad,  book  will. 

ATHLETE,  1 from  ueOXot,  labour, 

Atule'ticic.  / struggle,  contest.  One  able  to  la- 
bour, struggle,  contend. 

For  athletic,  I take  the  subject  of  it  largely,  that  U to  say,  for 
any  point  of  ability,  wbewonto  the  body  of  uuui  may  be  brought, 
whether  it  be  of  activity,  or  of  patience ; whereof  activity  hath 
two  parts,  strength  and  aviftneaa  and  patience  likewise  both  two 
parts,  luutliww  against  wants  and  extremities,  and  indura&ce  of 
fiain  or  torment.  Bacon  s Works,  V.  1. 

And  health  itself,  If  it  be  athletic,  may  by  its  very  excess  be- 
come damn  mm  : hut  wisdom,  and  duty,  and  comeliness,  and  dis- 
cipline, a good  mind,  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  doing  honour  to 
his  holy  name  can  never  exceed.  Taylor.  Sermon  ix. 

Was  ho  (the  wise  man)  In  adversity;  be  equally  returned 
thanks  to  the  director  of  this  spectacle  of  human  life,  for  having 
opposed  to  him  a vigorous  athlete,  over  whom,  tho’  the  contest 
was  likclv  to  he-  more  violent,  the  victory  was  more  glorious,  and 
equally  certain.  Smith’s  Moral  Sentiments,  v.  U. 

ATH  LONE,  a nuirkcl-town  in  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  on  the  river  Shannon,  which 
intersects  it,  and  id  crossed  by  r long  stone  bridge. 
It  is  55  miles  W.  from  Dublin.  It  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Athlone  commands  the  great  pass 
between  Connaught  and  Leinster.  After  the  defeat 
of  James  II.  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  it  sustained 
a long  siege  in  which  the  assailants  were  discomfited. 
In  the  following  year,  1691,  however,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Gen.  Ciincklc,  who  in  consequence  of  this 
exploit  received  a title  from  the  town. 

ATHOL,  the  most  northern  district  of  the  shire  of 
Perth,  in  Scotland.  It  extends  45  miles  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth.  It  is  rough  and  mountainous,  and 
contains  a great  part  of  the  Caledonian  forest.  It 
gives  the  title  or  duke  and  marquess  to  the  Murray 
family.  The  ducal  residence  is  ut  Blair  on  the  river 
Tilt.  * The  most  celebrated  spot  In  this  district  is  the 
pass  of  Killierankie,  renowned  for  the  victory  and 
death  of  the  brave  Dundee  a plain  upright  stone 
marks  the  spot  on  which  he  fell. 

ATHOR,  in  Mythology,  an  Egyptian  deity,  who 
personified  night. 

ATHOS,  in  Geography,  n mountain  in  the  Chalci* 


dian  district  of  Macedonia:  160  miles  in  circum-  ATH  OS. 
fcrence  and  projecting  into  the  Aigrtin  scu  The  bays  ~ 
formed  by  this  peninsula  were  the  Sinus  Slrymonicus  jjjWART. 
(gulph  of  (Jontesaa)  and  Sinus  Singiticus  (gulph  of  lu  j 

Monte  Santo),  long.  E.  24°  lat.  N.  4IC  b'.  Plu- 
tarch and  Pliny  have  both  asserted  that  it  b so  high 
as  to  project  its  shade,  during  the  summer  solstice, 
into  the  market  place  of  Myrina  in  Lemnos,  a dis- 
tance of  eight  leagues : a story  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Apollonius  Rbodius,  in  his  first  book  of 
the  Argonautics.  It  is  said  also  that  the  inhabitants 
engraved  the  following  line  upon  the  brazen  image  of 
a cow,  which  stood  in  the  agora  at  the  termination  of 
the  shadow  - 

"AOtct  maXinnei  irXevpa  A ijfssuat  flout. 

In  tho  first  armament  of  the  Persians  against  Greece, 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius,  in  doubling  the  promontory 
of  Athos,  was  dispersed  by  a storm,  and  lost  no  less 
than  three  hundred  vessels  and  20,000  men.  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition,  was  resolved  to  secure  himself 
against  this  danger,  and  he  formed  a canal,  navigable 
for  the  largest  gal  lies,  across  the  isthmus  which  joins 
the  mountain  to  the  continent  of  Thrace.  For  three 
years  innumerable  labourers  were  employed,  under 
the  whip,  in  this  mighty  work  ; which  notwithstand- 
ing the  satirical  allusion  of  Juvenal,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  vestige  in.  modern  times  to  attest  its 
former  existence,  is  founded  on  the  strongest  histori- 
cal testimony.  Herodotus  (vii.  21,  22.)  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  (xi.2.)  positively  assert  the  fact.  Thucydides, 
who  hail  property  in  Thrace,  who  lived  some  time 
there,  and  held  an  important  command  in  the  district, 
speaks  familiarly  of  the  canal  of  Athos,  (tv.  109.) 

Plato,  (tie  Leg.  iii.)  Isocrates,  (Pane#.)  and  Lysias, 

(Or at : ft in:),  all  distinctly  mention  it;  and  in  the 
epitome  of  Strabo,  though  his  Thracia  arc  lost,  it  is 
confidently  inserted. 

Dinocrates,  a sculptor,  who  followed  the  march  of 
Alexander,  offered  to  convert  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  the  king,  holding  a town  in  hb  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  a basin  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
waters  that  flowed  from  it  j but  the  proposal  was 
deemed  too  extravagant  to  be  accepted. 

Athos,  under  the  title  of  Monte  Santo,  or  as  the 
Greeks  term  it,  Agionoros,  is  now  the  resort  of 
monks ; more  than  6(XK)  recluses,  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  the  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  inhabit  SO  monasteries  on  various  parts  of 
the  mountain.  They  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  pro- 
tection to  the  Turkish  government.  The  manuscripts 
in  their  libraries  have  been  recently  examined,  and 
some  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Clarke  s 
Travels. 

ATHREE,  in  three. 

Its  load  was  deled  a }rc  among  )re  sane*  y wy». 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  23. 

The  to  lone  Is  ol  ml  thought. 

Both.*  bi  night  and  day : 

That,  hot  thou  wait  mi  lemon  be, 

V wit,  min  bert  breketh  a-thre, 

No  lenger  libbea  Y no  may. 

Amis  and  Anu/oun  in  WrlWr,  v.  tU 

ATHWA'RT,  prep.  3 I.  e.  Jlhweort , or  Athtceoried j 

Athwa'rv,  mlr.  / wrested,  twisted,  curved.—. 

Tooke,  i,  415.  See  Thwart. 
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West.  My  Liege ; this  hsmte  tru  hot  la  question. 

And  nisny  liiniU  of  the  charge  set  down* 

But  yesternight : when  all  at  Mir  art  there  aune 
A Post  from  Wales,  lowkn  with  beary  newes. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  Jr.  hut  1.  fo.  46, 

Von  doe  not  loue  Maria  ? LontranUe 
Did  in  ner  sonnet  for  her  (take  compile  j 
Nor  neucr  lay  hfe»  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loning  boaorne,  to  keep*  downc  hU  heart. 

Shakespeare.  Litres  labour  Lost,  fo.  133, 

— i Now  we  beare  the  King 

Toward  ( 'allice : grauut  him  there  ; there  scene. 

Heave  him  away  vpon  your  winged  thoughts, 
si  that  art  tbc  sea : behold  the  English  beach 
Pales  la  the  flood  with  men,  with  vines,  and  hoyta. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.  to.  91. 

As  when  a snake,  surpris'd  upon  the  road. 

Is  crash’d  athwart  her  body  by  the  load 

Of  heavy  wheels.  Dry  den's  Virgil  32a.  v. 

We  entered  another  valley,  or  rather  a mountain -terr^a,  called 
the  valley  of  Goscodalc.  1 call  U a receas,  because  it  ia  soon  ter- 
minated by  a mountain  running  athwart,  which  denies  any  farther 
passage.  Gilpin  s T'our  to  the  lathes, 

— ■ As  vetches  or  as  swarthy  brans 

Leap  from  the  van,  and  fly  athwart  the  floor, 

By  sharp  winds  driv'n,  and  by  the  winnower’s  force. 

Cowper't  Iliad , book  sill. 

ATHYj  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare 10  miles  S.  of  Kildare  j 32  S.  W.  from  Dublin. 
The  river  Barrow  intersects  it.  Before  the  Union  it 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

ATILT.  On,  or  in,  tilt.  Raised,  lifted  up.  Sec 
Tilt. 

Pccujls.  What  will  you  doe,  good  gray-beard  ? 

Breake  a Uunce,  and  runoe  wtilt  at  death 
Within  a chavre. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  fo.  107. 

■ Speak,  If  not,  Ihk  stand 

Of  royal  blood  a hull  be  abroach,  otlM  and  nm 
Even  to  the  Ires  of  honour. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher . P Master,  to,  36. 

ATLANTEAN.  Haring  the  strength  of  Atlas. 

Princely  counsel  In  his  face  yet  shon 
Majestick  though  in  rulo  •.  sage  he  stood 
With  Atlnntean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear. 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies. 

Milton's  Par.  Loti , book  U.  306. 

Learn  so  much  wonder  greater  wonder  still  ? 

Where  are  the  pillars,  tliat  support  the  dues  ? 

What  more  than  si  It  ami  ran  shoulder  props 
TV  Incumbent  load  ? what  magic,  what  strange  art. 

In  fluid  air  these  ponderous  orbs  sustains  ? 

Young's  Poems,  Sight , ix. 

ATLANTIC  Ocban,  a name  given  to  that  great 
basin  of  the  sea,  that  separates  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  cast,  from  America  on  the  west,  and  stretches, 
from  the  arctic  ocean  on  the  north  to  a line  which 
joins  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
south.  In  this  sense,  it  is  divided  from  the  north 
sea,  on  the  north-east,  by  the  Strsuts  of  Dover,  Great 
Britain,  the  isles  of  Faroe  and  Iceland.  The  Mediter- 
ranean with  its  gulfs,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Hud- 
son's and  Baffin's  Bay,  are  consequently  branches  of 
the  Atlantic.  That  part  of  it,  however,  between 
Brazil  and  Africa,  from  the  nearest  approximation  of 
these  countries  to  the  southern  limits,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Ethiopic  Ocean.  Mr.  Kirwao,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Irish  Philosophical  Transactions,  con- 
jectures that  the  vast  bed  of  the  Atlantic  was  formed 
at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  by  the  great  southern 


ocean  below  the  equator,  rushing  on  the  northern  ATLAN- 
hetnisphere.  This  he  thinks  is  justified  by  the  shape 
of  the  opposite  shores,  which  have  all  the  appearance 
.of  having  been  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  the 
great  protuberances  of  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
indentations  of  the  other.  Tliis,  however,  must  only 
be  considered  as  a conjecture. 

When  the  nature  of  fluidity  and  the  action  of  gene- 
ral forces  only  are  contemplated,  the  level  of  the  sea 
must  be  considered  ns  every  where  the  same;  but 
from  the  operation  of  local  courses,  the  actual  level 
of  some  ports  has  been  found  to  differ.  On  the  cuasls, 
where  the  tides  are  strong,  or  the  wind  continues 
long  blowing  towards  the  shore,  the  level  of  the  sur- 
face is  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  the  waters.  When 
the  openings  of  bays  or  gulfs  face  the  east  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  or  where  the  general  current  Is  from  east 
to  west,  the  surface  of  the  waters  is  also  raised  above 
the  usual  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  position  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  is  obvious  that  several  of  the  gulfs  on  the 
west  of  that  sea  must  be  affected  by  these  causes. 
Impressed  with  this  idea,  M.  Humboldt  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  fact  in  reference  to  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ; when  he  found  the  surface  of  the  for- 
mer to  be  six  or  seven  metres  higher  than  that  of  tbc 
latter.  The  depth  of  this  sea  is  also  extremely  various  ; 
in  many  places  it  is  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  fathom.  This  power,  however,  it  must  be  confessed 
is  not  very  great,  for  one  of  the  greatest  depths  that  has 
ever  been  reached  was  7,200  feet,  which  was  done  by 
Captain  Scoreaby,  in  the  Greenland  sea,  in  1817- 
Many  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  are  thought  to 
be  three  times  this  depth,  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  greatest  depths  are  not  less  than  the 
highest  mountains. 

The  saltness  and  specific  gravity  also  of  the  At- 
lantic differ  in  its  various  parts.  They  are  in  a great 
measure  dependent  the  one  upon  the  other,  and,  gra- 
dually diminish  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  Isles,  the  quantity 
of  salt  has  been  stated  at  v*rd  of  the  weight  of  the 
water,  or  nearly  3 per  cent.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his 
Chemistry  observes,  " as  far  as  experience  has  gone, 
the  proportion  of  saline  contents  does  not  appear  to 
differ  much,  whatever  may  be  the  latitude  in  which 
the  water  of  the  oceun  is  examined.  Captain  Phipps, 
in  north  latitude  80°,  and  GO  fathoms  under  ice, 
found  the  saline  contents  of  sea  water  to  be  00854  ; 
in  lat.  74°,  he  found  them  to  be  0036 ; in  lat.  60°, 

0-034.  Pages  found  sea  water,  taken  up  in  north 
latitude  45“  and  39°  to  contain  004  of  saline  con- 
tents ; and  Roiimfe,  obtained  by  analysis  from  water 
taken  up  by  Pages,  in  north  latitude  34®  and  14°, 
exactly  the  same  proportion  of  saline  matter.  In 
southern  latitudes.  Pages  found  the  following  pro- 
portions of  saline  contents,  viz. 

Latitude  Sal.  Matter  Latitude  SJ.  Matter 

49°  !*/ 00416  25°  5i'  ....  OOl 

46  O 0045  20  00  ....  0 039 

40  30  ....  0 040  1 16  0 035 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  greatest  where 
the  saline  ingredients  contained  are  the  most  abun- 
dant ; os  it  is  the  mixture  of  these  with  the  pure 
water  that  increases  its  weight.  The  temperature  of 
the  sea  depends  upon  a greater  diversity  of  causes; 
h 2 
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ATLAS'-  »nd  is  consequently  subject  to  more  variety  than  either 
TIC.  its  saltncss  or  weight.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  is  said  to  be  warmest  between  5°  45'  and  6°  15' 
of  north  latitude,  where  it  has  been  found  by  actual 
observation  to  vary  from  about  82s  o'  to  84°  5'  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer.  There,  too,  the  temperature  of 
the  sen  is  generally  a few  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  air  which  reposes  upon  it.  Nearer  the  poles  the 
influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
becomes  very  sensible;  but  as  the  temperature  of  the 
water  changes  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  means  do  not,  in  point  of  time,  exactly  corres- 
pond. Where  not  disturbed  by  local  causes,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  surface  water  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere.  It 
is  about  81°  at  the  equator,  70°  at  2G:'  of  north  lati- 
tude and  60°  at  45°.  The  temperature  diminishes  as 
the  depth  increases  ; and  it  was  found  by  M.  Peron 
that  at  the  depth  of  380  fathoms,  the  temperature 
was  only  4 5*  5',  though  at  the  surface  it  was  80°. 
Currents  greatly  modify  the  temperature  by  trans- 
mitting the  water  of  one  region  to  another,  as  well 
as  in  some  degree  by  the  agitation  they  create.  The 
current  which  sets  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  is  much 
warmer  than  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  seu ; but  not 
so  that  which  flows  through  Magellan's  straits  into 
the  Pacific,  llaron  Humboldt  mode  numerous  expe- 
riments on  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  between 
the  £>th  of  June  and  the  15th  of  July,  1791),  from 
which  the  following  are  selected. 


North  lat. 

West  Ion. 

Temperature  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  at 

o / 

o / 

It»  surface, 
o / 

39  10  .. 

...  J6  18  ... 

..  59  00  Fahrenheit 

34  SO  . . 

. . . 16  55  . . . 

..  61  34 

32  16  .. 

...  17  4 ... 

..  63  86 

30  36  . . 

. . . 16  54  ... 

. . 65  48 

29  18  .. 

. . . 16  40  . . . 

. . 66  74 

26  51  .. 

...  19  13  ... 

. . 68  00 

20  8 . . 

...  28  51  ... 

..  70  16 

17  57  . • 

...  33  1 4 ... 

. . 72  32 

14  57  .. 

. ..  44  40  ..  . 

..  74  nn 

13  51  .. 

...  49  43  ... 

..  76  46 

10  46  .. 

...  60  54  . . . 

...  78  44 

This  able  observer  also  remarks  that,  **  from  Co- 
runna to  the  mouth  of  the  Tugus,  the  water  of  the 
sea  varied  but  little  in  its  temperature  ; but  from  the 
39th  degree  of  latitude  to  the  10th,  the  increment 
was  very  sensible  and  very  constant,  though  not  al- 
ways uniform.  From  the  parallel  of  Cape  Montego 
to  that  of  Salvage,  the  progress  of  the  thermometer 
was  almost  as  rapid  os  from  20°  18'  to  10°  46' } but 
it  slackened  extremely  at  the  limits  of  the  torrid 
zone,  from  29°  18'  to  20°  S'.  This  inequality  i9,  no 
doubt,  caused  by  the  currents  that  mingle  the  waters 
of  different  latitudes,  and  which,  as  we  approach  the 
Canary  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  set  either  to 
the  south-east,  or  north-west.  M.  de  Churuca,  who 
crossed  the  equator  in  his  voyage  to  the  straits  of 
Mugcltan,  in  the  25th  degree  of  west  longitude  (in 
October)  found  the  maximum  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  at  the  surface  in  6*  of  north  latitude." 
Humboldt’s  Personal  Narrative.  The  summer  tem- 
perature of  the  Atlantic  is  lessened  towards  both  ex- 
tremes, by  the  icebergs,  or  floating  islands  of  ice,  which 
arc  found  in  higher  latitudes,  and  which  arc  annually 


driven  by  the  currents  from  the  poles  towards  the  ATLAN 
equator,  till  they  are  dissolved  l»y  contact  with  TIC. 
warmer  air  and  water } but  this  is  sometimes  not 
completed  till  they  have  reached  the  40th  parallel.  ATLAS 

ATLANTIDES,  in  Mythology , the  daughters  of 
Atlas.  See  Pleiades. 

ATLANTIS,  an  island,  mentioned  bjr  Critias,  one 
of  the  speakers  in  Plato’s  dialogue,  entitled  TitnEeus, 
as  once  existing  in  the  Western  Ocean,  opposite  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Its  size  was  said  to  exceed 
that  of  Asia  and  Africa  jointly.  During  9000  years,  it 
was  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Neptune,  who 
extended  their  conquests  widely  through  Europe  and 
Africa  ; till  prodigious  earthquakes  and  inundations 
uprooted  the  island,  and  merged  it  in  the  ocean.  The 
speaker  relates  various  particulars  of  its  customs  and 
government ; and  accounts  for  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  by  these  sub-marine  ruins. 

The  reality  of  the  Atlantis  has  found  many  sup- 
porters among  the  moderns.  Huffon  conjectured 
that  it  was  the  land  which  united  Ireland  to  the 
Azores,  and  the  Azores  to  America.  In  this  opi- 
nion he  was  followed  by  Whitehurst,  who  thought 
the  Giant's  Causeway  a clear  proof  of  sudden  disrup- 
tion and  pointed  out  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  and 
the  Peak  of  Tcneriffe,  as  the  summits  of  mountains 
belonging  to  some  sunken  land.  (Huffon,  ix.  White- 
burst’s  Inquiry.) 

M.  Badly  maintained  the  existence  o i this  island 
on  the  authority  of  many  of  the  ancients  • and  cited 
Homer,  Sanction  iathon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  as 
vourhers  for  Plato.  From  Plutarch's  description  of 
Ogygia,  or  the  Atlantis  and  its  adjoining  islands,  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  these  were  Iceland,  Green- 
land, Nova  Zetnbla,  and  Spitzbcrgen.  (Lettrcs  sur 
VAthntidc  <le  Pinion)  Professor  Rudbek  of  Up  sal 
asserted  the  chum  of  Sweden,  (Atlantic*  sh<c  Man- 
IntimJ  Kircher,  (Mundut  Subtemmeus),  and  Heckman, 

{History  of  Islands ),  held  that  the  Canaries  and  the 
Azores  are  such  remains  of  the  Atlantis  as  were  not 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  Perizonius  and  others 
imagined  the  account  of  Plato  to  be  a proof  that  the 
ancients  had  some  obscure  knowledge  of  America  j 
and  lastly  Sir  William  Jones  was  more  willing  to 
adopt  the  narrative  of  the  Atlantis  as  descriptive  of 
Iran  (Persia)  than  of  any  other  known  spot  on  the 
habitable  globe,  ( Asiatic  Researches,  ii.) 

D'AnviUe  (ii.  229.)  has  treated  the  whole  account 
as  a table.  He  considers  it  an  invention  of  Plato,  to 
flatter  the  Athenians,  who  were  stated  by  him  to  be 
the  only  people  who  had  repulsed  an  invasion  of  the 
Atlantides : and  in  the  account  of  the  polity  and  go- 
vernment of  the  island  he  sees  nothing  more  than 
philosophical  speculations.  Lord  Bacon  has  adopted 
the  name  in  a philosophical  romance  descriptive  of 
on  island  in  the  South  Sea,  called  the  New  Atlantis, 
to  which  the  author  was  driven  in  a voyage  from  Pern 
to  Japan.  Part  only  of  his  design  was  completed. 

(Bacon’s  Works,  iii.) 

ATLAS,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Jupiter ; by  Pleione  he  had  seven  daughters,  called 
Atlantides,  or  on  their  being  changed  into  a constel- 
lation, Pleiades.  Atlas  was  King  of  Mauritania,  and 
having  been  informed  by  an  oracle  of  Themis  that  he 
was  to  be  dethroned  by  a descendant  of  Jupiter,  he 
refused  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  Perseus  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons.  Perseus 
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ATLAS,  showed  him  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  instantly  changed 
~ him  into  the  mountain  which  bears  the  name  of  Atlas. 
PHERR  °f  k'8  supporting  the  heavens  on  his  shoul- 

v "j  ders,  is  referred  to  various  causes.  One  that  it  was  a 
punishment  for  assisting  the  Giants  in  their  war  against 
the  Gods.  Another  from  the  height  of  the  mountain 
under  his  name,  which  seemed  to  prop  the  skies.  A 
third  from  his  fondness  for  astronomy.  He  commu- 
nicated this  knowledge  to  Hercules,  who  thus  is  said 
at  one  time  to  have  relieved  him  from  the  weight  of 
his  starry  burden,  (Ovid.  Met.  iv.  Hygini  FaA.) 

Atlas,  a collection  of  Maps,  so  called  from  Atlas, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  borne  the  whole  world  on  his 
shoulders. 

Atlas,  in  Geography , an  extensive  chain  of  raoun- 
tains  stretching  through  the  greater  part  of  Barbary, 
and  dividing  most  of  its  cultivated  territory  from  the 
desert.  The  mountains  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Morocco  are  the  loftiest  iu  this  chain.  The  height 
of  some  of  them  is  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Towards  eastern  Barbary  the  height  is  much 
diminished,  and  the  chain  spreads  into  various  branches. 
Dr.  Shaw  describes  it  in  this  part  as  a scries  of  hills 
seldom  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  iu 
height,  covered  with  fruit  and  forest  trees.  Numerous- 
rivers  descend  from  them,  both  in  a northerly  and 
southerly  direction.  The  geology  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
imperfectly  known,  but  in  its  lower  parts  calcareous 
rocks  appear  to  prevail.  Lead  and  silver  are  found 
largely  near  Tunis,  and  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Morocco  there  are  very  productive  cop^ier  mines. 
Gold  and  silver  are  said  to  abound  still  farther  south  ; 
and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  most  recent  traveller  in  these 
districts,  says  tliat  he  has  seen  traces  of  these  mines, 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  petty  princes  prevents  from 
being  worked.  Antimony  is  drawn  copiously  from 
Mount  Atlas.  The  most  valuable  kind  comes  from 
the  eastern  side  bordering  on  Tafileet.  Opposite  to 
Tcrodont,  sulphur  is  found  in  very  large  quantities  ; 
and  throughout  the  range  some  masses  of  iron  are 
occasionally  detected. 

Atlas,  a rich  Bilk  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies. 

A'TMOSPHERE,  1 Formed  by  composition  of  the 

Atmospherical,  j Gr.  'Arpiv,  breath,  and  trfya'tpa,  n 
sphere,  or  globe. 

And  though  the  height  of  die  atmosphere,  According  to  the 
famous  Kepler,  and  some  other*,  scarce  exceed*  eight  common 
miles;  jvt  other  eminent  and  later  astronomer*  would  promote 
the  confines  of  die  atmosphere  to  exceed  six  or  seven  time*  that 
number  of  miles.  Boyle.  AVir  Experiment. 

I shall  but  just  mention  the  admirable  use  of  our  Atmosphere  in 
ministring  to  the  enlightening  of  the  world,  by  it*  reflecting  the 
light  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  us ; and  refracting  the  nut  beams  to 
our  eye,  before  H ever  surmountedi  our  horizon ; by  which  means 
the  day  is  protracted  throughout  the  whole  globe ; ami  the  long 
and  dismal  night*  are  shortened  in  the  frigid  zones,  and  day  sooner 
appromchetli  them ; yea  the  sun  itself  riseth  in  appearance  (when 
really  it  is  absent  from  them),  to  the  great  comfort  of  Uicsc  forlorn 
places.  Her  ham.  Pkytieo- Theology. 

I question  whether  we  Itavc  any  air  here  betow,  that  is  in  other 
than  a preternatural  or  violent  state  ; the  lower  part  of  our  at  • 
tnospherical  air  being  constantly  compreaacd  by  the  weight  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  tame  air,  that  lean  upon  them. 

Boyle.  On  the  received  Xotion  of  Nature. 

Our  mind  t*  pent  up  in  ti»e  body,  and  looketh  only  through 
those,  clefts  by  which  objecta  strike  our  sense ; ita  intuition  is 
limited  within  a very  small  compass ; it  rcaidelk  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fancy,  stuffed  with  exhalations  from  temper,  appetite,  passion, 
interest.  Barrow's  Sermons. 


How  as  a talisman  of  magic  fame. 

This  atmosphere  conveys  th'mliglil'nirg  beam. 

Reflects,  inflects,  refracts  the  orient  ray, 

Anticipating  sheds  the  rising  day. — 

High  irorn  Ids  seat  die  solar  glory  heaves, 

(Whose  image  fire*  the  horizontal  wares) 

Abridging,  shears  the  saldc  robe  of  night, 

And  through  the  globe  protracts  die  cheerful  light ; 

With  sweet  preambling  twilight  blinds  die  shade. 

And  gently  lets  our  evening  beam  recede. 

Brook.  L'ntvertal  Beauty, 

The  moisture,  and  vapoury  heaviness  of  our  atmosphere,  which 
produces  the  rich  reidore  of  our  lawns  ; gives  birth  slim  to  another 
peculiar  feature  in  English  landscape ; that  obscurity,  which  is 
often  thrown  over  distance. 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  Lakes , \c. 

Atmos  pnr.RK , is  the  term  under  which  we  comprehend 
as  one  body,  that  gaseous  or  aeriform  fluid,  which  every 
where  invests  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
and  which  partake*  of  all  its  motions,  both  annual 
and  diurnal. 

We  have  already  under  various  heads  in  our  treatise 
on  Pneumatics,  illustrated  most  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  air  of  which 
it  is  composed  ; and  in  our  treatise  on  Chemistry  will 
be  found  all  the  most  essential  of  its  physical  proper- 
ties ; we  shall  also  have  again  to  examine  the  nature 
of  this  fluid  in  our  treatise  on  Meteorology  : it  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  give  a concise 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics of  the  atmosphere  as  a body  ; and  of  atmos- 
pheric air  considered  independently  of  the  general 
mass.  These  may  be  slated  as  follow  : 

1.  The  atmosphere  is  a heavy  fluid,  which  presses 
equally  in  all  directions  ; the  amount  of  that  pressure 
being  every  where  (at  a medium)  about  equal  to  a 
column  of  30  inches  of  quicksilver,  or  34  feet  of  water, 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  there- 
fore amounts  to  about  14*  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch. 
On  this  properly  of  the  atmosphere,  depends  the  ope- 
ration of  many  important  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
engines,  as  the  syphon,  the  sucking  pump,  the  atmos- 
pheric steam  engine,  &c.  The  barometer  also  owes 
its  construction  and  operation  to  this  property. 

2.  Atmospheric  air  is  likewise  an  elastic  body,  and 
is  therefore  subject  to  a less  and  less  degree  of  elas- 
ticity, os  we  ascend  to  different  ami  greater  altitudes ; 
the  law  of  that  decrease  being  such,  that  as  the  heights 
increase  in  on  arithmetical  progression,  the  pressures 
diminish  in  a ^eometricnl  progression  ; and  hence  the 
application  of  the  barometer  to  the  measuring  of 
heights.  See  section  3.  Pneumatics. 

3.  Again,  air  being  a transparent  medium,  possesses 
a refractive  power,  and  thus  produces  certain  pheno- 
mena, amongst  which  that  which  we  denominate  the 
crepusculum  or  twilight,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It 
has  also  a reflective  power,  which  is  the  cause  of 
objects  being  so  uniformly  enlightened  on  all  sides  as 
we  observe  them.  Without  this  property,  the  shadows 
of  objects  would  be  so  impenetrably  dark,  and  their 
enlightened  sides  so  intensely  bright,  that  our  vision 
would  be  very  imperfect,  and  all  those  beautiful  gra- 
dations of  light  and  shade  so  pleasing  and  gratifying 
to  the  eye,  would  no  longer  delight  us  ; we  should 
have  only  the  extreme  contrast  of  light  and  darkness, 
both  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  optic  powers  of 
our  organs  of  vision. 

Figure  of  the  atmosphere,  its  limits , &c.  As  the 
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ATMOS-  atmosphere  envelopes  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
THERE,  earth,  if  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  perfectly  at 
rest,  then  the  figure  of  both  would  be  that  of  n perfect 
sphere,  agreeably  to  the  uiuversal  laws  of  gravity  $ 
at  least  this  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  supposing 
the  earth  to  havr  been  originally  in  a fluid  form.  But 
the  earth  and  its  ambient  atmosphere  are  invested 
with  a diurnal  motion,  which  carries  them  round  their 
common  axis  of  rotation ; and  the  different  parts  of 
both  having  a centrifugal  force,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  more  considerable  and  the  centripetal  force 
less,  as  the  parts  are  more  remote  from  the  axis,  it 
follow  s that  the  figure  of  the  atmosphere  must  become 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  because  the  |Kirts  that  cor- 
respond to  the  equator,  have  a greater  centrifugal 


to  sustain  only  -rA^  of  an  inch  of  barometrical  pressure, 
and  that  this  measure  has  afforded  a true  estimate  of 
its  rarity,  we  should  infer  from  the  law  of  elasticity  '"'■"V"*’' 
observed  within  certain  limits,  that  the  atmosphere 
extends  at  least  to  the  height  of  forty  miles  with  pro- 
perties yet  unimpaired  by  extreme  rarefaction.  Beyond 
this  limit  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  founded  on  the 
supposed  divisibility  of  matter  ; and  if  this  be  infinite, 
so  also  must  be  the  extent  of  the  atmosphere,  except 
so  for  as  regards  the  centrifugal  force  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  ; for  if  the  density  be  throughout 
as  the  compressing  force,  then  must  a stratum  of 
given  thickness  at  every  height  be  compressed  by  a 
suj»erincumbent  atmosphere,  bearing  a constant  ratio 
to  its  own  weight,  whatever  be  its  distance  from  the 


force  than  those  near  the  poles ; but  Ibis  oblateness 
has  its  limits,  and  in  the  case  where  it  is  greatest,  the 
ratio  of  the  polar  to  the  equatorial  diameter  is  ns  *2  to 
3.  Laplace  has  shown  in  that  part  of  his  “ Syst/me 
t!u  Monde,"  where  he  treats  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
planets,  that  in  all  the  changes  to  which  the  atmos- 
phere is  subject,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  revolving  body  and  its  atmosphere,  mul- 
tiplied respectively  by  the  areas  they  describe  round 
the  common  centre  of  gravity,  (the  radii  being  pro- 
jected on  the  plane  of  the  equator),  remains  the  same 
in  equal  times.  Supposing  therefore  by  any  cause 
whatever,  the  atmosphere  should  be  contracted,  or 
that  part  thereof  should  become  condensed  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  latter 
And  its  atmosphere  would  be  accelerated  ; for  the  radii 
vectores  of  the  areas  described  by  the  particles  of  the 
original  atmosphere  becoming  smaller,  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  all  the  particle*  by  their  corresponding 
areas,  cannot  remain  the  same  unless  their  velocities 


earth.  Bat  if  air  consists  of  any  ultimate  particles  no 
longer  divisible,  then  must  expansion  of  the  medium 
composed  of  them  cease  at  that  distance  where  the 
force  of  grav  ity  downwards  upon  a single  particle,  it 
etjuni  to  the  resistance  arising  from  the  repulsive  force 
of  the  medium. 

On  the  latter  supposition  of  limited  divisibility,  the 
atmosphere  which  surrouuds  us  must  be  conceived  to 
be  a medium  of  finite  extent,  and  may  be  peculiar  to 
our  planet,  since  its  properties  would  afford  no  ground 
to  presume  that  similar  matter  exists  in  any  other 
planes.  But  if  wc  adopt  the  supposition  of  unlimited 
expansion,  we  must  conceive  the  same  kind  of  matter 
to  pervade  all  space,  where  it  would  not  be  in  equi- 
libria, unless  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  oil  the  planets 
possessed  their  respective  shares  of  it,  condensed 
around  them,  in  degrees  depending  upon  their  respec- 
tive force  of  attraction,  unless  in  those  instances  where 
the  tendency  to  accumulate  may  be  counteracted  by 
the  interference  of  other  kinds  of  matter,  or  of  other 


be  augmented. 

With  respect  to  the  limits  of  the  Atmosphere,  we 
have  no  facts  from  which  to  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusions. If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  every  where  as  the  compressing  force,  and 
matter  infinitely  divisible,  we  could  have  no  other 


powers  of  which  we  have  no  experience,  and  concern- 
ing which  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  reason  correctly. 

Now  on  this  supposition,  since  we  know  the  mass 
and  diameter  of  the  principal  bodies  in  our  system,  we 
should  know  also  the  density  of  their  atmospheres  at 
their  respective  surfaces  and  also  nt  what  distance 


than  an  indefinitely  extended  atmosphere  ; but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diurnal  motion,  we  necessarily  at 
length  arrive  at  such  a height,  that  the  centrifugal 
force  is  equal  to  that  of  gravity,  and  beyond  this  limit 
no  atmosphere  can  exist  ; as  all  its  particles  at  this 
point  would  be  projected  into  space  ; and  if  also  the 
law  of  elasticity  were  such  as  wc  now  generally  assume, 
other  particles  would  ascend  by  means  of  their  inherent 
elastic  force,  and  be  in  like  manner  projected  j and 
this  process  would  continue  till  the  entire  atmosphere 
was  dissipated  in  space  : and  hence  therefore  we  may 
conclude  with  certainly,  that  the  limits  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  several  planets  are  necessarily  less  than 
that  distance  where  the  centrifugal  force  in  each  is 
equnl  to  the  respective  power  of  gravity  ; we  may  also 
hence  infor  that  the  law  of  elasticity,  commonly  attri- 
bute to  atmospheric  air,  viz.  that  it  is  proportional 
to  the  compressing  force,  has  also  it#  limits,  or  that  it 
stands  in  need  of  certain  modifications  which  shall 
render  it  consistent  with  an  atmosphere  of  definite 
extent,  or  that  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  not  divisible  ml  injSniHm.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  an  ingenious  paper  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in 
Part  I.  of  the  Phil.  Tran$.  for  1822,  an  abstract  of  which 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  author  ob- 
serves, that  if  we  admit  that  air  has  been  rarefied  so  as 


from  the  surface  of  each,  the  density  would  be  the 
same  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ; at  which  height 
a sensible  degree  of  refraction  that  is  more  than  a 
degree,  ought  to  be  produced  on  a ray  of  light  passing 
through  it. 

For  example,  if  the  mass  of  the  sun  he  considered 
as  330,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  the  distance  at 
which  his  force  is  equal  to  that  of  terrestrial  gravity 
at  our  surface, will  be  </  330,000, or  about  575  times  the 
earth’s  radius;  and  if  his  radius  be  111*5  times  that 

of  the  earth,  then  the  distance  will  be  —ft  = 5 15 

times  the  sun's  radius.  Now  the  mean  apparent 
semi-diameter  of  the  sun  being  15' 49";  we  have 
15'  49"  x 5 15  = l°21'29"j  for  the  distance  from 
the  sun’s  centre,  where  the  refractive  powers  of  his 
atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  at  the  earth’s  surface  ; that 
is  where  it  would  produce  a deviation  of  a degree  to 
a ray  passing  through  it  at  that  distance.  We  are 
able,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown,  to  observe  Venus 
within  thb  distance  of  the  sun  j and  since  in  this  ob- 
servation we  find  no  effect  produced  by  refraction,  the 
observed  and  computed  places  agreeing  to  a tract  ion 
of  a minute,  wc  have  a right  to  infer  that  at  the  dis- 
tance we  have  computed,  the  density  of  the  sun’s  at- 
mosphere is  not  such  os  it  would  be  if  each  body  in 
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the  system  possessed  an  atmosphere  proportional  to 
its  own  attractive  power;  but  this  must  be  the  case  if 
the  elastic  matter  of  the  atmosphere  were  infinitely 
divisible  : hence  then  again  we  may  conclude  that 
matter  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  and  consequently 
that  the  atmosphere  of  this  earth  is  of  a finite  and 
limited  height,  and  may  be  peculiar  to  it. 

Some  doubt,  however,  may  hang  over  this  deduction 
in  respect  to  the  sun,  on  account  of  the  probable  beat 
near  his  surface,  which  may  produce  a rarefaction  far 
exceeding  any  thing  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of;  but 
this  will  not  be  the  case  if  we  select  Jupiter  as  the 
body  for  observation. 

Here,  since  the  mass  of  Jupiter  is  fall  309  times  (Ivat 
of  the  earth,  the  distance  at  which  his  attraction  is 
equal  to  gravity  must  be  about  v'  or  17'6  times 
the  earth  s radius  ; and  since  his  diameter  is  nearly 
1 1 times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  we  shall  have 
17'6 

= 16  times  his  own  radius;  for  the  distance. 

from  his  centre  at  which  an  atmosphere  equal  to  our 
own  should  occasion  a refraction  exceeding  one  degree 
to  the  fourth  satellite.  This  distance  would  subtend  an 
angle  of  about  3°  37'*  *o  that  an  increase  of  density 
to  3^  times  our  common  atmosphere,  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  render  the  fourth  satellite  visible  to 
us  when  behind  the  centre  of  the  planet ; odd  con- 
sequently to  make  it  appear  on  both  or  ull  sides  at  the 
same  time. 

Hence,  whatever  doubt  may  remain  on  the  deduc- 
tion made  from  observations  on  Venus  seen  through 
the  solar  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  the  (Niasible 
effects  of  heat  which  cannot  be  appreciated,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  no  error  from  this  source  can  be  apprehended 
in  regard  to  Jupiter.  This  planet  therefore  does  not 
possess  an  atmosphere  proportional  to  his  mass,  as  he 
would  do  if  the  matter  composing  it  were  infinitely 
divisible,  and  therefore  as  we  have  seen,  common  to 
the  whole  solar  system.  Hence  then  we  have  a right 
to  conclude,  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  and 
that  each  planet  possesses  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to 
itself  of  limited  height,  composed  of  ultimate  atoms, 
of  definite  magnitude,  no  longer  divisible  by  the 
repulsion  of  their  parts. 

ATOM, 

Ato'mic.vl,  i Mtouoi,  from  a pripativa,  and 

A'tOXIIST,  r TcV*W,  1 cut. 

A 'tomlike,  That  which  cannot  be  cut,  or  se- 

Ato'molocy,  Vparatcd  into  smaller  particles. 

A'tomy.  J 

Meaning  thervhy,  the  resolution  of  the  *<ml  into  n thin*  that 
bath  neither  iatdliirrore  nor  any  sense  at  all,  which  Epicurus 
holding  to  he  a diuripstion  thereof  Into  fl  wot  not  what;  cmptincsse 
or  roidocsac,  and  stnaH  indivisible  bodies,  which  he  termeth 
Atomy  / by  that  means  cutteth  oil  (so  much  the  rather)  all  hope 
of  im mortality.  HollantT,  Pint.  Moral*. 

Tliese  atomic  thrUts  utterly  evacuate  that  grand  argument  for  a 
God,  taken  from  the  phenomenon  of  the  artlficlnl  frame  of  things, 
which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon  in  all  ages. 

Cudmrortk.  Intellectual  Syrian. 

Now,  | *ay,  as  Dinnliantnn,  and  Arvbelaus,  asserted  the  corporeal 
world  to  be  made  of  Atoms,  but  yet  notwithstanding  held  an  in- 
corporeal deity,  distinct  from  the  tuune,  as  the  first  principle  of 
acUritv  in  it ; so  in  like  manner  did  all  other  anticut  A to  mist * 
generally  before  Democritus,  joyn  theology  and  incorporealisnr 
with  their  Atamical  physiology.  They  did  AtonUsr  as  well  as  he, 
but  they  did  not  atheW;  but  that  atheistical  Atomohgy  was  a 
thing  first  set  oa  foot  afterward  by  Leucippna  and  Democritus. 

CndmrtA.  I nit  lit  dual  System. 


They  all  would  vanish,  and  not  dare  appear,  ATOM. 

Who  atom-tike,  wbeo  their  sun  shined  clean*,  v_  * 

Danc'd  In  his  Iwante  ; but  now  his  rayc*  are  gone,  v 

Of  many  hundred  we  perceive  not  one. 

Itn/rmt's  Pastorals,  book  LL 
Whether  some  Soul  iacompassing  this  Ball 
Unmade,  unmov'd  ; yet  making,  moving  all ; 

Or  various  Atoms  interfering  dance 
Leapt  into  form  (the  noble  work  of  chance.) 

Dry  tins'*  Rtlsgio  I.alri. 

Matter  is  indefinitely  di risible,  and  the  first  particles  or  atom* 
of  which  it  consists,  must  be  small  beyond  ail  our  apprehension. 

Wollaston's  Religion  of  So  tore. 

As  for  the  whole  atomical  hypothesis,  either  Epicurean  or  Dc-  . 
raocriUr,  I shall  not,  nor  need’  I,  spend  time  to  confute  it;  lid* 
haring  been  already  solidly  and  sufficiently  done  by  many  learned 
men.  Hay  on  the  Creation. 

Tbev  snppme  the  matter  of  which  the  world  b constituted,  to  be 
eternal  and  of  itself,  and  then  an  infinite  empty  space  for  the  infinite 
little  parts  of  this  matter  (which  they  call  atoms)  to  move  and  play 
in  ; and  that  these  being  always  in  motion,  did  after  infinite  trials 
and  encounter*,  without  any*  counsel  or  design,  or  without  the 
disposal  and  contrivance  of  any  wbe  and  intclllirent  Being,  at  least 
by  a lucky  casualty,  entangle  and  settle  themselves  in  thb  beautiful 
luid  regular  frame  of  the  world  which  we  now  see. 

TilUsU nts.  Sermon  i.  fo,  1 1. 

Just  where  lire  breath  of  life  bis  nostrils  drew, 

A charge  uf  snuff  I be  wily  virgin  threw  ; 

The  Gnuuies  direct,  to  cr'nr  atom  jurt. 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust ; 

Sudden,  with  starting  team  each  eye  o'erflowi. 

And  the  high  dome  re-ceboes  to  hb  nose. 

Pope.  The  Rapt  of  tke  Lock. 

Atom.  In  Philosophy  there  is  a theory  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  atomical  ; the  object  of  which  is  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  formation  of  things  by  the 
rappoaiiion  of  the  union  of  atoms. 

The  inventor  of  this  theory  has  furnished  a topic  of 
controversy.  Its  celebrity  is  chiefly  owing  to  Epicurus, 
by  whom  it  was  adopted,  and  who  gave  it  a degree 
of  currency,  front  the  large  number  of  his  disciples  in 
philosophy,  which  it  might  probably  not  have  other- 
wise obtained.  The  origin  of  it  is  however  generally 
ascribed  to  Democritus  ; though  Dr.  Cudwortli  teems 
to  think  that  it  reaches  much  farther  into  antiquity, 
and  that  its  real  author  was  one  Mnschus  a Phoenician, 
who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  who  has  by  some 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Moses. 

As  the  atomical  theory  formed  a part  of  the  opinions 
in  philosophy  embraced  by  Epicurus,  it  has  been  com- 
monly considered  as  an  atheistical  doctrine.  There 
does  not  seem  however  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for 
this  conclusion.  It  is  as  lawful  to  suppose  that  the 
deity  framed  the  present  constitution  of  things  out  of 
certain  atoms,  endued  with  such  and  such  properties, 
us  that  he  employed  any  other  assignable  means  in  the 
production  of  this  world  : the  atheism  of  Epicurus 
consisted  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  First  Cause,  of 
things  may  be  explained  upon  the  principles  of  the 
atomical  theory,  w hich,  if  wc  set  off  by  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a God,  it  no  doubt  may  lie,  just  ns  readily  as- 
upon  any  other  hypothesis ; but  in  itself  the  theory 
ajipcars  to  be  no  more  connected  with  theology,  than 
the  Huttonian  or  Wernerian,  or  any  other  by  which 
philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Svorld. 

The  ancient  atomic  hypothesis  supposes,  according 
to  Cudworth,  *r  that  body  is  nothing  else  but  ctarrmov 
mrnnrwsrav,  that  Is,  extended  bulk  ; and  resolves  there- 
fore that  nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  but  what  is 
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ATOM  included  in  the  nature  and  idea  of  it,  via.  more  or  less 
— magnitude,  with  divisibility  of  parts,  figure,  position, 
ATONE,  together  with  motion  or  rest ; but  so  that  no  part  of 
— ' body  can  ever  move  itself,  but  is  always  moved  by 
something  else.  And  consequently  it  supposes  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  thing  else  besides  the  simple 
elements  of  magnitude,  figure  and  motion,  which  are 
all  clearly  intelligible  as  different  modes  of  extended 
substance,  by  which  to  solve  the  corporeal  phenomena. 
The  forms  or  qualities  of  bodies  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  nothing  but  the  result  of  those  simple 
elements,  of  magnitude,  figure,  site  and  motion, 
variously  combined  together  in  the  same  manner  as 
syllables  and  words,  in  great  variety,  result  from  the 
combination  of  a few  letters."  Intellectual  Sftlem, 

' It  U plain  that  if  we  add  to  the  above  theory  the 
supposition  of  the  eternity  and  fortuitous  motion  of 
these  atoms,  we  necessarily  exclude  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  a Creator  and  of  his  providence ; even 
if  we  leave,  as  Epicurus  gratuitously  thought  pro|ier  to 
do,  the  belief  in  certain  superior  beings  whom  he 
called  the  Gods;  but  these  suppositions  are  manifestly 
no  part  of  the  atomic  doctrine,  considered  by  itself  j 
nor  have  they  ever  been  so  understood  by  those  phi- 
losophers, as  Gassendi  and  others,  by  whom  in  modem 
times  it  has  been  revived,  ami  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  many  of  the  laws  by  which  natural  phenomena 
appear  to  lie  founded.  See  Treatise  upon  Chkmistby. 
ATi/NK,  ad.  -x  To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  at  one. 
Ato'ne,  c.  I To  he  in  unity  or  concord,  in 

Ato'xemkxt,  ( friendship  or  amity  : to  agree  ; to 
Ato'nemxkbk.  J return  or  restore  to  favour . to  re- 
concile, to  satisfy,  to  propitiate.  Sec  o.va  and  oxkubut. 

Sis  kin*  A fr  Brut  were  at ...  l'«!  la  «yf  be  tok 
His  doxlcr  iiu«>*cn,  sc  bys  loud  be  for  sok. 

; Jt  Glowetter,  p.  13. 


Hco  maden  certeync  couenaunt  ^at  Leo  wen*  al  at 

Id.  p.  113s 

bo  were  J-c  kyngof  France,  A J>c  crl  of  Flumvdrcs  «Uo, 
Were  allr  atone  red t,  & fe  crl  of  Antigen, 

To  make  kyng  Henry  Normandy*  to  le»e. 

Id  p.  43C. 

bet  of  Edward  herd  say,  f-at  Gilbcrd  turned  his  will*, 

To  Gilbert  lok  bis  way,  bis  luf  to  twk  A lille. 

Some  bci  were  il  one,  will*  wide  at  on  absent. 

1 R . Brunne,  p.  230. 


If  gentilmen,  or  otlicr  of  lluit  cootrce 
Were  wrotL,  she  wolde  briu/eti  bem  at  M, 

So  wise  and  ripe  wordes  hadttc  die. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  r.Lp.  330. 


And  Ibence  [•llewsbO  i‘  boruved  for  tbe  pwifyln*  raid 
of  wrath  and  siiin-r,  and  for  an  moendca  makiny,  a cuulentm*, 
satisfaction,  a raunsocuc,  A making  at  one,  as  it  u to  Me  abund- 
antly in  U‘y Worker  ofW*n.  Tyndall,  ffc-  lo.  394.  c.  1. 


But  also  [it  is  required]  that  thou  be  fenient  A diligent  to  make 
peace  and  to  go  betwenc,  where  tbon  knowest  or  nearest  malice 
and  rnuic  to  be,  or  s«*t  bate  or  strife  to  arise  lietween  person  and 
person,  and  that  thou  learn-  nothing  vusougbl,  to  tel  them  at  one. 

' Id.  fo.  193.  C.  2. 


Of  which  good  prouiaion  none  of  rs  hath  any  thing  the  lesec 
nede,  for  the  late  made  ationemente,  in  whychc  the  king*'*  pleasure 
lndde  more  place  then  the  parties  willes. 

Sir  That.  More’ t Worker,  fo . 40.  c*  2. 

Paul  sa v th,  l.  Timo.  ij.  One  God,  one  MedUtour  (that  is  to  say, 
aduocatc,  intercessor,  or  an  nf*»*ri*»*4er)  belwene  God  A man  : the 
man  Christ  Jesus  which  gaue  him  sclfe  a raunsom  for  all  men. 

The  Whole  Market  of  Wm.  Tyndal,  fo.  laS.  C.  I. 


Lod.  Is  tliere  deoision  *twixt  my  Lord,  and  Cassio  ? 

Dts.  A moat  uabappy  one : 1 would  do  much 

Tail une  them,  for  the  touc  1 bear  to  Cassio. 

Shake* peart.  Othello , to.  330. 

■ — He  !icr  aide 

Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost  j 
Attonemmi  for  himself,  or  offering  meet. 

Indebted  and  undon,  hath  none  to  bring. 

Milton  P.  L.  book  iil. 
Now  there  we  find,  that  lAdtrntertiai  and  /{lAjuunrSat  nil  along 
answer  to  the  which  signifies  to  appease,  to  pacify,  to  recon- 
cile a person  offro  Jed,  to  atone  or  make  hun  at  one  again  with  the 
offender.  Beveridge.  The  Satisfaction  of  Chritt  explained. 

The  King  and  haughty  Empress,  to  onr  wonder, 
if  not  attun'd,  yet  seemingly  at  peace. 

Dry  den’s  Aurengt-Ztbe. 

But  yet  thou  m&y’st  at  tone  this  difference  betwixt  us  ; verily, 
thou  may'st.  Dry  It  n't  Ltmbcrkasn. 

Almxyda.  Tlicn  prayers  are  rain  as  curses. 

E.itrsaoa.  Much  at  on* 

In  a slare's  month,  against  a monarch’s  pow'r. 

Dry  den's  Don  Sebastian. 

So  rich  a price  was  more  than  sufficient  to  ransom  all  ilie  world 
from  captivity  ; so  goodly,  so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  precious  a sacrifice 
might  worthily  expiate  and  atone  all  the  guilts  of  men. 

Barrow' s Sermons. 

HU  word  acquaints  us,  that  blessings  of  the  highest  impoitance 
depend  upon  what  he  has  dune  and  suffered  for  us  ; on  his  at  (mo- 
ment axul  medialiuu,  our  title  to  pardon  of  ain. 

Sexiest  Sermons. 

But  if,  the  impulse  of  a wayward  mind 
Obeying,  1 Have  err'd,  brbuhl  me,  now, 

Prepar’d  to  aooth  him  with  atonement  largo 
Of  gifts  inestimable,  which  by  name 
1 will  propound  in  presence  of  you  all. 

Camper* t Utad , book  ix. 

Atonemkxt,  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Atonement, 
see  Theology. 

ATONIA,  from  a privaliva  and  t«V*»  I stretch,  in 
Mcticine,  defect  of  musculnr  power,  relaxation. 

ATOOI  or  Atowai,  the  largest  of  the  westerly 
Sandwich  Islands  discovered  by  Cook  in  1778.  It  is 
at  least  10  leagues  from  east  to  west  : it  is  much 
broader  at  the  eastern  than  at  the  western  extremity. 
It  lias  a good  road  and  watering  place  called  Wymoa 
on  the  south  west  side.  Cooke  conjectured  that  the 
population  amounted  to  30,000  at  least.  Long.  S. 
2oo  20'.  Lat.  N.  *1°  57'. 

ATOP,  on  top,  at  or  on  the  top.  See  Toe.  In  ATtL 
ton,  P.  Lott,  b.  3.  v.  505.  The  3d  Edition  reads 
At  top. 

Or,  when  a top  the  hoary  western  hill 
The  ruddie  Sunne  appears  to  rest  his  chin, 

When  not  a brcexc  disturbs  the  murmuring  rill, 

Amt  inildlk1  warm  the  falling  dewes  begin, 

The  gamesome  trout  then  shows  her  si  Irene  skin. 

Mickle's  Poems.  Syr.  Martyr,  canto  1. 

ATRABIIj.VIRE,  **  Alrabiliare,  subject  or  be- 

Atbabila'aian,  > longing  to  melancholy  or 

Atbabila'aious.  J black  choler.  Cotgrare.  From 
Ater  ([perhaps  from  <<<0*’,  1 burn.)  black,  and  bilit. 
(fd.  oil®,  choler. 

A preposterous  lore  of  mirth  hath  tamed  you  all  into  wits,  quite 
down  from  the  sanguine  orator  of  the  independent  whig  to  the 
atrabilairr  blasphemer  of  the  miracles. 

War  bar  ton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Motts  Vindicated.  D*J. 

The  atrabilarian  constitution,  or  a black,  viscous  and  pitchy 
consistence  of  the  flukb,  makes  all  secretions  difficult  and  sparing. 

Arbathoot  on  Diet. 

From  Uus  black  adust  state  of  the  blood  they  are  atraU/arious. 

Arbntknot  on  Air. 


ATONE. 
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ATRA-  ATRABILIS  (from  ater  black  and  bilit  b:le.)  in 
BIL1S.  Medicine  black  bile.  The  ancient  physicians  believed 
ATRE  to  arise,  cither  from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  blood, 

BATES.  or  fr°m  yellow  bile  highly  concocted  ; and  to  it  they 
■.  - j attributed  a melancholic  or  atrabiliary  temperament. 

The  moderns  assign  itj  origin  to  the  gull  rendered  acrid 
by  stagnation  in  the  gall  bladder,  and  viscid  by  the 
absorption  of  its  fluid  parts.  The  symptoms  produced 
by  it,  when  in  this  state  discharged  into  the  duodenum, 
arc  quickness  of  puise,  beudacti,  delirium,  hiccough, 
intense  thirst,  fetor  of  breath,  and  a violent  purging  or 
vomiting,  or  both.  The  remedies  are  evacuations,  par- 
ticularly by  calomel  and  the  infus.  Senna-  limanint. 

ATRACTOCERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoptera,  family  Matacodermi.  Generic 
character ; antennae  simple,  nearly  fusiform ; elvtm 
very  short  ; thorax  sub-quadrate.  There  is  but  one 
species  of  this  genus  A.  uecydaloides,  Nfcydtilu  bred - 
cor/ns  of  Linntpus. 

ATRACTYLIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants.  Class 
Sy  agenesia,  order  Potygamia  ai/uali s.  Generic  cha- 
racter; calyx,  outer,  many-leaved.  Corolla,  cora- 
* pound,  radiate.  Stamen,  filomeuts  five  ; anther  cylin- 
drical. Pistil,  germ  very  short,  style  uniform,  stigma 
biped.  Seeds  turbinate,  receptacle  villose.  Seven 
species  have  been  catalogued.  Three  natives  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  Two  of  Japan.  One  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  one  of  Mexico. 

ATRAGENE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants.  Class 
Polyandria,  order  Polygyria.  Generic  character ; 
calyx,  none.  Corolla,  double,  petals  numerous,  the 
exterior  larger.  Seeds,  caudate.  This  genus  is  nearly 
allied  to  Clematis  ; there  arc  several  species,  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

AT RAME'NT AL,  1 Atrarc  (to blacken),  atratuin, 
Atbasie'xtoui.  J at r amen,  atramentum.  Vossius. 

The  second  way  whereby  bodies  become  black,  i»  an  atramrntous 
condition  or  mixture,  tliat  U,  a vltrioUlc  or  cooperate  quality 
conjoynlng  with  a tvrrcalrious  and  astringent  humidity. 

Brute*' i Vulgar  Errors . 

Now  if  wc  enquire  In  what  part  of  vitriol  this  atrammtal  and 
denientting  condition  lodgrth,  it  will  seem  especially  to  lye  in  the 
more  fixed  aalt  thereof.  Bratcn  s Vulgar  Errors,  p.  413. 

His  helmet  was  of  old  rusty  iron,  hut  the  vizor  was  brass,  which, 
tainted  by  his  breath,  corrupted  into  copperas,  nnr  wanted  gall 
from  the  same  fountain  ; so  that  whenever  provoked  by  anger  or 
labour,  an  atramentont  quality  of  most  malignant  nature  was  seen 
to  distil  from  hu  lip*. 

Swift.  The  Battle  of  the  Books,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

ATRAPHAXIS  (irpdtpa^n,  also  in  Theophrastus 
and  Hippocrates  afyu0«fiv  and  It  is  said  to 

be  derived  dwo  -ov  aOpot,-*  uvgav,  from  growing  quickly.) 
In  Bolany  Orach.  An  annual  plant.  Class  Hexandria, 
order  Digynia.  It  is  a native  of  Armenia,  Persia,  and 
Siberia,  and  flowers  in  August.  It  contains  two  species. 

AT  REBATES,  or  Atrebatii,  a Bclgic  tribe  which 
inhabited  the  country  now  called  Artois.  Their  capital 
was  Origiacuin,  now  Arras.  Their  history  will  be 
found  in  Csesar’s  Commentaries. 

There  was  also  a tribe  of  Atbrbatii  in  Britain,  pro- 
perly colonists  from  Belgium ; Camden  places  them 
in  Berkshire,  Baxter  in  Oxfordshire.  Both,  however, 
agree  that  Wallingford,  in  the  first  county,  was  their 
capital.  Horsley  places  tbeir  capital  at  Silchcster,  in 
Hampshire,  and  Stukeley  at  Farnham.  These  disagree- 
ments arise  from  the  obscurity  of  the  tribe,  which  was 
of  little  note,  and  soon  disappeared.  (Henry’s  Great 
Britain,  i.  and  ii.) 

VOL.  XVIII. 


ATRIPLEX,  in  Jiotany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  ATM. 
Poly  gamin,  order  Monoecia . Generic  character.  Perfect  FLEX, 
flower.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Stamina  live.  ^TRO- 
Stylc  two-partite.  Seed  one,  depressed.  Imperfect  phv." 
flower.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Staniiuu  none. 

Style  two- partite.  Seed  one,  depressed. 

ATRO'CIOUS,  a Atrox.  Prater  at  boo:  m <i«i- 
A r r o'c  to csx ess,  I nntm  Catonis.  Yossius  thinks, 

AtboViol’sly,  ( atrocem  here  is  plainly  Jt/mv- 
AtboVity.  J Toe } that  is,  unconquered. 

The  Schotiast  interprets  Atrocem  by  coNstantem,  which 
favours  the  derivation  from  the  Gr  orfeyp  (from  a 
and  that  cannot  lie  turned , inflexible,  im- 

moveable. Atrociously  wicked,  then,  is  inflexibly, 
immovenhly  wicked  ; so  wicked  as  not  to  be  turned 
from  wickedness  ; remorseless.  And  therefore  applied 
to  excessive,  enormous,  outrageous  wickedness,  or 
criminality. 

A!  Iliya  proves  I »*r  that  I notkyng  nrdc  to  spe nkc  of,  as  things 
■o  cumunlv  knouen,  that  for  the  atrocyte  of  the  story,  and  tbo 
wonder  full  uoorkr  of  Gud  therein,  nhnnst  cuerve  rbildc  hntbe 
heard  Sir  ’Thomas  Mare's  Works.  fol.  1294.  c.  2- 

Bud  ns  Herod  was,  the  petition  of  Salome  at  first  shocked  him. 

4‘  The  Kiuft  was  sorry.”  He  thought  of  John's  character,  the 
thwiMUMii  of  the  murder,  and  the  opinion  which  the  world  would 
cu Certain  ut  the  murderer. 

Horne  oh  the  lAft  and  Death  of  St.  Jo An  the  Baptist. 

When  Catiline  was  tried  for  some  atrocious  murders,  many  of 
the  consular*  appeared  iu  bis  favour,  ami  gave  hitn  an  excellent 
character.  Par  teas  an  the  beneficial  Effect*  of  Christianity,  .fp 
To  rid  tue  world  of  tliese  declared  enemies  to  Catholic  faith  and 
piety,  was  represented  as  moot  meritorious.  Nature,  which, 
in  that  rude  people,  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  atrocious  deeds, 
was  farther  stimulated  by  precept.  Hume.  Charles  /. 

1 staud  astonished  at  those  persona,  who  do  not  frel  a resent- 
ment, not  more  natural  than  politick,  at  the  atrocious  insults  that 
tyis  monstrous  compound  offers  to  tbc  dignity  of  every  iintiou,  and 
who  arc  not  alarmed  with  what  it  threatens  to  their  safety. 

Bathe  vs  Peace  with  the  fir  guides. 

ATROPA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character.  Corolla 
canqkanulate.  Stamina  distant.  Berry  globose,  two 
celled. 

The  A.  Belladonna,  or  Deadly  nightshade  is  a native 
of  Britain,  but  by  no  means  common. 

A.  Belladonna.  Stem  herbaceous,  leaves  ovate,  un- 
divided. The  whole  of  this  plant  is  strongly  poisonous. 

The  berries  have  occasionally  proved  final  to  children, 
who  were  attracted  by  their  benutiful  ap)>earuncc.  In 
Medicine,  it  is  exhibited  internally  os  a narcotic.  The 
extract  when  applied  to  the  eye,  possesses  the  valuable 
property  of  diluting  the  pupil,  which  renders  it  useful 
in  some  diseases  of  that  organ,  and  esjiecially  as  n 
means  of  facilitating  the  operation  for  cataract.  The 
extract  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  employed  both 
externally  and  internally.  Sec  Poison. 

The  A.  Mandragora,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
is  not  at  present  in  use,  but  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly employed  os  a narcotic. 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  awcet  sleep, 

Which  thou  ow'd’xt  yesterday.  Othello. 

ATROPHIA  (from  aprivatica  and  ytet/sw,  I nourish) 
in  Medicine,  a disease  belonging  to  the  class  GuAerie, 
order  .Vbiwm  of  Cullen.  Emaciation,  loss  of  strength, 
hectic  fever.  This  disease  is  divided  into  several 
species. 

ATROPHY,  from  a pricotiva,  and  rpitpte,  I nourish. 
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It  fcrirrth  those  ports  that  miidike  mul  feel  no  benefit  or  nutri- 
ment of  meat,  which  they  call  in  Greek  alropha. 

Holland’s  Pliny. 

Some  will  hare  it  called  mildew,  quasi  inaldrw,  or  Ill-dew, 
other,  mildew  or  boney-dew,  as  being  very  sweet  (oh  liow  lushinas 
ami  noxious  is  flattery!)  with  the  astruigrnry  thereof  causing  an 
atrophy  or  consumption  in  the  grain. 

Fuller' s Hart  kin,  Middlesex. 


The  stinking  bend,  and  the  contracted  limb  ; 

And  ling' ring  atrophy  and  hoary  aye. 

Pttrtnt,  book  ir.  p.  305. 


ATROPUS,  in  Zoology,  u genus  belonging  to  the 
family  Scomber  aides,  order  AcauthopUrygii,  class 
Burrs. 

Generic  Character ; body  compressed,  muz/.le  shorter 
than  the  lower  jaw  ; a single  dorsal  hu,  with  two  or 
three  spines,  part  of  the  soft  rays  of  which  arc  extended 
into  threads : the  lateral  line  care  tutted  towards  the 
tip  j and  two  loose  spines  before  the  dorsal  fin,  as  in 
the  scad  mackorel.  This  genus  is  the  Brama  Air  opus 
of  Schneider. 

ATT  A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Jhjniatvptrra,  family  hvmucariet.  Generic  character ; 
pedicle  of  the  abdomen  formed  of  two  knots.  Antenme 
w holly  visible  ; all  the  palpi  rerv  short ; the  maxillary 
ones  having  six  distinct  articulations.  This  genus 
di  tiers  in  no  considerable  circumstance,  except  the 
shortness  of  the  palpi,  from  Mt/rmica  ; which  sec, 

ATTA'CH,  i Atiuccurc,  I ml.  AttaeJier,  Gtdl. 

Am'ciNitNT.  J Attaehiare,  Latino*  bar  bare,  let  cun 
Sax.  capere.  (llickcs,  Grant.  Fr.  Theo  ) 

To  take,  or  touch.  To  take,  to  seize,  to  bind,  to 
fix,  or  fasten ; both  literally  and  metaphorically. 

Too  buwe*  wer  forbrea,  J*At  in  he  tempest  brak, 
le  gndc*  attached  warcu  U>  j«  k yng  of  lisiw  Isaac. 

B.  hrtmae , p.  158. 

y-iha  in  attaychU  vnto  tnr  «Uik,  we  *e. 

May  go  no  further,  but  wml  about  that  tre. 

Hong  las  Fur  a dot.  The  Preface,  p.  8. 

Ilastely  shall  dealli  at  lathe  tlw  for  their  wirkedncxsc  sake,  and 
qnickc  shall  they  drop  pc  Lntobel  with  Chore,  Dathan,  and  Abyroti. 

Bale's  Image  to  both  Churches,  part  3. 

The  him  dak  also,  Sir  Richard  Etwpson  knight,  and  Edmonde 
Dudley  EMjuier,  greate  counsailcrs  to  (lie  lats  kyng,  were  attached 
and  brought  to  the  Towct,  not  to  the  title  rcioyayng  of  many  per- 
som-s,  uluebe,  by  them  wrr  greued,  vhiebc  attachcment  was  thought 
to  ber  procured  by  malice  of  tlieim,  that  with  their  authentic  in 
the  late  kynge’s  dales  wer  offended.  Hall.  Henry  VIH. 

hinny  greater  miracle*  hnst  thou  dour,  none  that  Iwrrryrrd  more 
merry  and  meekness,  than  this  last  core  ; of  nil  other,  this  mrc  of 
Malthus  luilh  the  loudest  longue  U>  hlantui  the  prainr  of  thy  rie- 
menry  nod  goodness  to  tliy  very  enemies  : wherefore  came  that 
roan,  but  in  • hostile  manner  to  attach  thee  ? 

Up.  Halt  * Contemplations. 

First  from  the  park  kt  vs  conduct  them  thither. 

Then  homeward  carry  man  attach  the  baad 
Of  his  fain*  niistrrsac. 

Shahspecre’s  I.oct't  Labour  fast.  fol.  135. 
My  father  was  attatehed,  not  Attainted, 

Condemn'd  to  dye  for  treason,  but  no  tractor 

Shaktpcarc’t  let  Part  Stag  Henry  VI.  fol.  104. 
The  King  was  greatly  mooned  at  her  speech  ; 

And  all  with  sudduiur  indignation  fraught , 

Bade  on  that  uieesengrr  rude  hands  to  reach, 

Eftaoonea  the  card,  which  ou  Ida  state  did  wait. 

Attach' t that  faitor  false,  and  Uiuiul  him  strait : 

Spenser's  Faerie  (Jure  nr. 

There  is  i>o  man  but  is  more  attach,  d to  one  particular  set  or 
scheme  of  opinions  in  philosophy,  polities,  am)  religion,  than  Le  is 
to  another  ; 1 mean  if  Ik  hath  employed  lus  thoughts  at  all  shunt 
them.  The  question  we  should  examine,  then,  Is,  luiw  came  wc  by 
those  attachments,  JVsmn  on  Self  Knowledge. 

The  attachment  of  the  Roman  troops  to  their  standards  was 
Inspired  by  the  united  influence  of  religion  ami  honour. 

(rditn’i  Raman  Empire. 


Xenophon,  ha  his  treatise  on  the  Athenian  republic,  nrknow-  ATTACH, 
ledges  that  the  courts  of  justice  were  to  be  influenced  by  bribes  z — 

that  they  favoured  and  savei  from  punishment  those  to  whom  they  ATTAIN, 
were  attached , and  condemned  th<nr  whom  they  hated.  i — > 

Portent  sn  the  beneficial  Effects  sf  Christianity,  Ap.  ~ V “ 

Those  who  are  attached  to  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  will 
take  good  nrr  how  they  are  involved  with  persons,  who  under  tlie 
pretext  of  xral  Inwards  the  revolution  and  constitution,  too  fre- 
quently wander  from  their  true  principles. 

Bos  he  m the  French  Rera/ution. 

Attaciimkvt,  in  Late,  apprehension  by  writ  or  pre- 
cept. It  differs  from  an  arrest,  because  he  who  arrest* 
a man  carries  him  before  a superior  power  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  whereas  he  who  attaches  keeps  the  party 
attached  and  presents  him  in  court  on  the  day  assigned 
in  the  writ.  An  arrest  is  only  upon  a man's  body,  an 
attachment  is  often  on  his  goods. 

Attachments  are  much  used  in  cases  of  contempt,  first, 
of  the  King's  writs  j £dly,  in  the  face  of  the  court ; 

3dly,  contemptuous  words  or  writings  concerning  the 
court;  dtlily,  contempt  of  the  rules  of  the  court* 

5thly,  abuse  of  its  processes  ; Gthly,  forgeries  and  de- 
ceits attempting  to  impose  on  it.  They  are  usually 
granted  on  a rule  to  shoe  cause. 

Attachment  of  Goods  is  u distress  upon  goods  and 
chattels  where  a man  is  sued  for  personal  estate  or 
debt  by  the  legal  attachiators  or  bailiffs,  us  security  to 
answer  an  action. 

ATTA'CK,  r.  1 Attach  differently  written  and  ap- 

ATTA'CK,  n.  / plied.  Attack,  so  written,  does  not 
appear  a very  old  word  in  thelangunge  -t  its  place  was 
supplied  by  Assault. 

To  touch,  (sc.  with  force,  violence),  to  assault, 
begin  or  commence  hostilities. 

■ ■ — - . — Satan,  who  that  flay 

Prodigious  power  hud  shewn,  and  met  in  armes 
No  equal,  ranngtng  through  the  dire  attach 
Of  fighting  Seraj' him,  cunfns'd,  at  length 
Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote. 

Mil  ton.  Par.  Last,  hook  vL 
Aeneas,  gone  to  neck  th'Arradian  prince, 

Ho*  left  tlw  Trojan  camp  without  defence  ; 

And,  short  afmecmin  there,  employ*  hi*  pain* 

In  part*  remote,  l«  raise  the  Tuscan  awain*  *. 

Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favour*  thy  designs, 

Unite  thy  force*  and  attach  their  line*. 

J try  den's  Virgil,  .is.  ix. 


He  (Henry  V.)  drew  up  hi*  army  on  a narrow  ground  between 
two  woods,  which  guarded  each  tisnk  ; aud  he  patiently  expected 
in  that  poature  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Hume.  History  of  England,  p.  101. 
When  Sripio  took  Cjirtbaxr,  lac  ordered  hi*  soldiers  to  attach  the 
inhsbiUnU  and  put  them  all  to  death  without  distinction,  and  to 
spare  none,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Remans. 

Portent  o<%  the  beneficial  Effects  of  t hristianity.  Ap. 
l/t  n wise  king  strive  for  victory  if  be  be  attached ; but  let  him 
not  make  war.  Since,  if  two  king*  fight,  both  cannot  he  victor*. 

■Sir  H iitusm  Jones's  Hithpadisou 


ATTA'IN,  v. 
Attain, 
Attainable, 
Atta'in  ABLRXnsS, 

Atta'ixjient, 


Attuico,  to  hold,  to  reach, 
(from  ad  and  teneo,  to  hold.) 

* To  reach,  to  come  to;  to  get, 
gain  or  procure. 


Fortune  bins  hod  euliaun*cd  so  in  pride, 

That  t-eroily  lie  wend  be  might  attaint 
Unto  Um*  sterre*  upon  every  side, 

And  in  n bnlaunrr  wcven  eebe  inoontnioc 
Aud  all  the  flood c*  o ( the  see  restrekne. 

C hanter.  The  Monhc'S  TaU,  V.  2.  p.  160. 


la  armes  he  that  woil  tmnaiie, 

(hr  elkrs  louea  grace  at  let  nr. 

Hi*  lose  tongc  Ik  mote  reatreine, 

Wbiche  bcarvlh  of  hi*  honour  the  keic. 

Gower.  Con,  Am.  book  i. 
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ATTAIN.  In  whose  most  perfect  worrits  snche  crefl  apperytb  playne, 

— ■ That  to  the  least  of  them  there  may  oo  mortal  hand  •ttmynr. 

ATTAINT.  Starry. 

v— 1 But  God  fnrbyd,  that  any  man  so  indgt*  of  Climte : or  thinks 
that  the  grnre  of  by*  gospel  doortli  laeke  any  perfacckm,  ao  that 
toward  the  attainment  of  aalnacion,  we  should  aede  to  woke 
somewhat  oat  of  Moses  Is  we.  Vdal.  Gnlatkians,  cap.  U. 

A tree  temper  of  a quirt  axul  peaceable  estate  of  the  sonl  upon 
good  grounds  can  never  be  attained  without  the  in-operation  of 
that  holy  Spirit,  from  whom  every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect 
giving  proceed cth.  Bp.  Halt's  Remedy  far  Dwonient. 

Yet  he  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
Passions,  desires,  and  tears,  b more  a king ; 

Which  every  wire  and  virtuous  man  a t tains: 

And  who  attaint  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 
Cities  of  men,  or  head -strong  multitudes. 

MUion.  Par.  Rag.  book  U. 

If,  for  attaining  or  preserving  a small  stock  of  uncertain  riches 
In  this  world,  we  shall  reduce  ourselves  into  a state  of  most  un- 
comfortable nakedness  and  penury  in  the  other : it  is  clear  a a the 
aun  that  we  are  do  wnright  fools  and  mad  nico- 

B arrow' t Sermons. 

It  (industry)  swreteneth  our  enjoyments,  and  scasoncth  our 
attainment?  with  a delightful  relish.  Id. 

For  tho’  a man  endeavour  never  so  much  to  settle  himself  in 
the  principles  of  infidelity,  and  to  persuade  his  mind  that  there  is 
no  God , and  consequently  that  then:  are  no  rewards  to  be  hoped 
for,  nor  punishments  to  be  feared  In  another  life;  yet  he  can 
never  attain  to  a steady  and  unshaken  persuasion  of  theae  things. 

TitiotmH  t Sermons. 


Ambition  is  an  infinite  folly  : when  it  has  attained  to  the  ut- 
most pitch  of  humane  greatocaa,  it  soon  falls  to  making  preten- 
tions upon  heaven.  Drydtn.  Lift  of  Virgil. 

So  pleas'd  at  first  die  tow'ring  Alps  we  try. 

Mount  o’er  the  vales,  aad  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 

Th‘  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last  i 
But  those  attain'd  we  tremble  to  surrey. 

The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way. 

Pape.  Kssay  on  Criticism. 

While  we  are  curious  in  treeing  U»e  progress  of  liarbarism  we 
wonder  more  that  any  aria  existed,  than  that  they  attained  no  de- 
gree of  perfection.  * Walpole's  Anecdote*  of  Pointing. 

Yet  there  is  left  attainabte  by  man. 

What  may  survive  the  grave ; it  is  the  feme 
Of  gen’rous  actions  ; this  do  you  attain. 

ii Inner’ i Atkeniad,  book  xxiv. 


From  the  attainment  of  every  desired  object  the  desire  is  satis- 
fied ; a man  rich  in  himself,  has  obtained  his  object ! 

Sir  fVm.  Janet' t HiSopadlsa. 


ATTAINT,  v. 
Attaint,  n. 
Atta'int,  adj. 
Atta'intmknt, 
Atta'intukk, 
Atta'indbb. 


iAttaindre,  perhaps  from  the 
Pr.  Teimdre,  Lat.  7 Tagere,  to 
stain.  Whence  Teint,  Lat. 
Tirtcfitt,  stained,  as  we  say  he  is 
attainted  or  fainted  of  treason, 
•See,  that  is,  stained.  Mins  hew. 


At  his  corny ng  he  fond  of  clerkes  & men  of  pleynt. 

And  justice  of  be  load  of  falsnes  was  atteynt. 

R.  Bnmme,  p.  246. 

Here  tyre  wan  a aysour.  y»t  never?  swot  trenthe. 

On  Robert  two  tounged.  a teynt  at  eebe  enqueste. 

The  Virion  of  Pirn  P tankman , p.  406. 

The  last  three  which  were  Powell,  Petlierstoo,  and  Abell,  were 
put  to  death  for  treason,  and  in  their  attainder,  is  special!  men- 
ciow  made  of  their  ofroces,  which  was  for  the  deniyng  of  the 
lung's  snpremacie,  and  affirming  that  his  mariuge  with  the  Ladle 
Katheryo  was  good : These  with  oilier  were  the  treasons,  that 
they  were  attainted  of,  and  suffered  death  for. 

Grafton , VoL  iL 

For,  Amoret  right  fearfull  was  and  feint 
Lest  she  with  blame  lwr  honour  should  attaint, 

That  every  word  did  tremble  as  she  spake. 

And  every  looke  was  coy,  and  wondrous  quaint. 

Sptnttr'o  Faerie  Qoeent,  book  iv.  C.  1.  B.  5. 


The  king  Hi.!  giue  them  all  the  rules  lands  there,  which  now  ATTAINT. 

were  forfeited  by  rcrtoc  of  Lis  at  taint  are.  

Speed" I History  of  Great  Britain*.  ATTAIN- 

A man  unto  whom  nature  bath  so  crow<Icd  humors,  that  lus 
valour  is  entaht  into  folly ; his  fully  sauced  with  discretion  : v 
their  is  no  man  hath  a wrtoc,  that  he  hnth  not  a glimpse  of, 
nor  any  man  a*  attaint,  but  he  carries  some  Maine  of  it. 

Shakespeare.  Troyl.  and  Crest,  iol.  711. 

Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 

For  treawm  executed  in  our  late  king’s  davr«  » 

And  by  his  treason,  sUmTst  not  thou  attainted. 

Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry? 

Shakespeare,  Is/  part  of  King  Henry  VI.  UL  164. 

Tlie  question  will  be,  wliether  these  ennons  for  blond  were  In 
use  in  this  kingdom  «r  no ? the  contrary  whereof  may  appear  by 
many  precedents  in  R.  3.  and  H.  7.  and  the  beginning  of  H.  8. 
in  which  lime  there  were  more  attainted  than  sincr  or  scarce 
bcfor«*  Setden's  Table  Talk. 

The  strong  limb'd  steed  beneath  his  harness  faints. 

Ami  the  tame  sluv’ ring  sweat  his  lord  attaints 

Pry  den's  Brit.  Bed. 

Attain deh,  from  the  Latin  offisrisr,  stained, 
denotes  an  immediate  legal  consequence  of  judgment 
of  death,  which  attaches  to  the  culprit  on  the  instant 
that  judgment  is  passed.  Attainder  in  high  treason 
causes  a forfeiture  to  the  crown  for  ever  of  all  the  trai- 
tor’s estates  of  inheritance ; and  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  all  his  lauds  ho  t of  inheritance,  so  long  as  the  estate 
which  he  had  in  them  shall  continue.  On  judgment 
of  death  for  all  other  crimes  to  which  that  punish- 
ment attaches,  the  property  of  which  the  convict  14 
siezed  in  fee-simple,  is  forfeited  for  his  life,  and  a 
year  and  a day  only  after  his  death  : other  estates  of 
freehold  for  the  term  of  his  life  only  : and  his  chattel 
interest*  (as  estates  for  years,  &c.),  absolutely.  In 
all  cases,  the  forfeiture  consequent  on  attainder,  baa 
relation  to  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
(treason  or  felony),  and  not  to  that  of  the  attainder. 

These  effects  of  judgment  of  death  existed  under  our 
ancient  Saxon  laws.  Hut  there  is  yet  another  con- 
sequent of  attaint,  arising  out  of  the  Feodnl  system, 
introduced  with  it,  and  which  has  survived  the  majo- 
rity of  its  oppressive  corollaries.  This  is  technically 
called  corruption  of  blood ; and  is  a part  of  the  doctrine 
of  £scheut ; whereby,  all  lands,  being  supposed  to  be 
held  of  some  lord,  reverted  to  him  on  failure  or  defect 
of  inheritable  blood  in  the  tenant.  Attainder  was 
deemed  to  introduce  such  defect,  or  corruption,  of 
blood,  as  led  to  escheat ; and,  therefore,  on  judgment 
of  death,  all  tbe  estates  of  the  offender  revest  in  the 
Feodal  lord  for  ever,  without  possibility  of  revocation 
by  any  authority  less  than  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

Such  was  the  Norman  Law.  But  on  its  introduction 
into  this  country,  the  Saxon  rules  of  forfeiture  in- 
tervened ; and  by  vesting  in  the  King,  took  away 
from  tbe  Feodal  lord,  the  estates  of  inheritance  in 
cases  of  treason,  for  ever : and,  in  other  coses  of 
attainder,  for  the  periods  for  which  we  have  seen  above 
that  they  vested  in  the  crown ; after  the  expiration  of 
which  they  became  absolutely  Tested  in  the  lord,  in- 
stead of  returning  into  the  line  of  descent  from  the 
culprit.  Nor  was  this  all,  on  attainted  person  is  not 
only  incapable  of  inheriting  himself,  or  transmitting 
his  own  possessions  to  his  heirs,  but  he  will  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  course  of  future  descents  from  his 
remotest  ancestors  to  his  remotest  posterity. 

The  cruelty  and  extravagance  of  this  doctrine  was 
felt  very  early ; and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  tbe  new 
m S 
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ATTAIN-  felonies,  created  by  acts  of  Parliament,  since  the  reign 
DEK.  of  Henry  VIII,,  corruption  of  blood  has  been  saved. 

ATTASTE  thc  VIIth  Aon-  chap. 81,  all  corruption  of  blood, 
j and  the  forfeiture  for  ever  of  a traitor's  estate  of  inhe- 
v ritonce,  were  to  have  ceased  on  thc  death  of  the  then 
Pretender ; but  the  legislative  policy  or  panic  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  caused  a further  extension  of 
these  vindictive  principles  of  law,  to  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Pretender's  sons.  And,  by  an  act  of  thc 
S9th  of  the  lute  King,  thc  provisions  of  the  statutes  of 
Anne  and  of  George  II.  for  the  future  abrogation  of 
these  hard  consequences  of  attainder,  were  repealed, 
and  thc  law  stood  in  its  original  severity. 

At  length,  by  an  act,  introduced  by  Sir  Samuel 
Rom  illy,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign, 
corruption  of  blood,  and  forfeiture  beyond  thc  term  of 
the  offender's  own  life  were  abolished,  except  in  cases 
of  treason,  petty  treason,  and  murder;  thus,  in  part, 
realising  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
(Cbnurj.  b.  iv.  c.  29).  “That  as  every  cither  oppressive 
mark  of  Fcodat  tenure  is  happily  worn  away,  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  with  all  its  connected  consequences, 
not  only  of  present  escheat,  but  of  future  incapacities 
of  inheritance,  even  to  the  twentieth  generation,  may 
in  process  of  time  be  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament. 

Thc  same  moderate,  candid,  and  cautious  writer 
enters  into  and  defends  the  principle  of  forfeiture  of 
inheritance  in  cases  of  high  treason,  in  a passage  of  his 
Commentaries,  (vol.  iv.  p.  382,  384),  too  long  to  be 
extracted,  and  too  elegant  to  be  mutilated.  To  it, 
therefore,  we  refer  our  readers,  who  may  wish  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  the  greater  severity  of  thc 
law  of  forfeiture  in  treason  than  in  other  felonies,  be 
founded  on  a philosophical,  or  on  a specious  and  tech- 
nical distinction. 

Attaint,  a process  at  common  law,  whereby  a 
Jury  of  twenty-four  were  empowered  to  inquire 
whether  a former  Jury  had  given  a false  verdict : — 
that  is,  a verdict  contrary  to  evidence  ; for,  where  a 
false  verdict  was  given  in  point  of  law,  from  the  mis- 
direction of  the  judge,  the  jury  were  not  answerable. 
It  seems  that  this  writ  lay,  not  in  criminal,  but  in 
civil  cases  only.  See  Bushel's  case,  a leading  autho- 
' rity  on  the  powers  of  juries,  reported  by  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan,  p.  164.  Originally,  a writ  of  attaint  lay 
only  upon  the  finding  of  an  Assise.  (See  Assise.) 
but  subsequent  enactments  have  extended  it  to  all 
verdicts.  The  practice,  however,  of  granting  new 
trials,  upon  motion,  has  caused  this  process  to  fall 
into  entire  disuse.  The  latest  instance,  as  we  believe, 
occurred  in  a case  reported  by  Crokc,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  punishment  at  common  law  was  the 
imprisonment  of  the  attainted  jurors,  the  razing  of 
their  houses,  and  other  violent  severities  ; which,  by 
an  act  of  Henry  VII.  were  changed  for  fine  and  in- 
famy ; so  that  a jnror,  convicted  on  attaint  of 
verdict,  could  not  be  admitted  us  a witness  in  any 
future  trial.  Attaint  must  be  brought  during  thc  joint 
lives  of  the  party  against  whom  thc  false  verdict  hud 
been  given,  and  of  at  least  two  of  the  jurors  who 
gave  it. 

ATTAK,  in  Geography,  the  largest  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands. 

ATTASTE,  i.  e.,  a taste,  to  taste.  See  Taste. 

Yee,  dame,  quod  his  paramour,  be  thou  not  agast ; 

Thu  b kia  own  staff  tboo  aeyat,  tberof  be  shall  otatt. 

The  Pardonert  W Tapitcre  in  Ch*  Inter*, 


Well,  thus  did  I for  want  of  better  wit,  ATTASTE 

Because  my  parent*  naughty  brought  me  up  ; — 

For  gentlemen  (they  said)  wu  nought  so  fit,  ATTEM- 

As  to  attastr  by  bold  attempts  the  cup  PER. 

Of  conquests  wine.  Mir. /or  Mm gutratet.  _ - ^ J 

The  first  day  slice  was  attaited  with  beating  A fire,  and  that 
the  more  grruoudy,  because  the  tormentors  were  angry,  that  a 
womX  should  set  them  so  light. 

Vires’*  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman. 

ATTELABUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Curculionilcs.  Generic  charac- 
ter ; Antennae  terminated  by  a club  formed  of  thc 
three  lost  articulations,  and  inserted  upon  the  rostrum, 
which  is  short,  thick,  dilated  at  thc  extremity} 
head  received  into  the  corselet  posteriorly ; no  ob- 
vious neck } thighs  terminated  by  two  strong  spines. 

Latreille. 

The  females  of  this  genus,  and  of  Apoderus,  Rhyn- 
chites , &c.,  roll  up  the  leaves  of  the  plant  on  which 
thc  young  is  destined  to  feed,  in  the  shajie  of  a trum- 
pet or  funnel,  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  thc 
larvs  arc  thus  furnished  at  once  with  food  and  a safe 
retreat. 

ATTE'MPER,  e."|  From  thc  Eat.  Attemperare * 
Attk'mfkk,  adj.  I constantly  so  rendered  by  Cliau- 
Attk'mperanck,  Veer,  in  his  version  of  Boethius } 
Attk'mpehate,  [ To  moderate,  to  regulate,  to 
Attk'mpeei.y.  J accommodate. 

There  maic  no  welth  ne  pouerte 
Attemper*  them  to  the  deserts 
Of  IniTomnn  by  no  wise. 

For  ofte  tyme  tliei  dopiss 
Tbr  good  fortune  ss  the  bad. 

6 over.  Con.  Am . book  !. 


This  bathe  ruer  ben  wne  in  all  stories.  That  the  emprowrs 
and  kioges  will  attemper,  brode  and  bowe  all  religion*  and  beleifcs 
veto  tbeir  ou  nc  profit  and  pleasures. 

Tke  Exposition  of  Daniel,  Ay  Joye. 

The  noble  and  worthlc  persons,  that  did  east  slonth  away  from 
them,  bane  lefte  of  them  ctcmall  meraorie,  not  wylling  to  learne 
all  onelie  one  science  to  atthpre  tbeir  vnderst&diog  with,  but  also 
transited  to  learne  diners  other,  wherewith  they  sharpened  tbeir 
wittes,  to  tbe  entent  that  they  shouldc  not  be  dulled  and  made 
blunt.  Golden  Hooke. 

Repletion  ne  made  hire  never  sike ; 

Attempre  diet*  was  all  hire  pliysike, 

And  exercise,  and  bertea  avfflaanee. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonnet  Preestt*  Tale,  r.  SL  p.  17G. 
As  wel  in  goat  as  body,  ebast  was  ahe  : 

For  which  she  floured  in  virginitee, 

With  all  hunulitcc  and  abstinence, 

With  all  attemperance  and  patience, 

With  mesurr  ckc,  of  berlnar  and  array. 

Id.  The  Doc  tour*  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  4M. 


HU  attemperance  it  was  so  great,  and  shewed  himse.lfe  so  just 
with  one  and  other,  that  neither  bis  frirnds,  that  agreed  with  him, 
were  sorowfull,  nor  hi*  enemies,  for  any  disfauonr,  went  away 
complaining  and  angry.  Golden  Hooke. 

Also  tbe  humllitee  of  mouth  is  in  foure  thinges  ; In  attemperat 
speche;  in  bumilitee  of  speclie  ; and  whan  lie  confcsacth  with  bis 
owen  mouth,  that  be  la  awiebe  as  lie  tbinketh  that  be  is  in  his 
berte.  Chaucer . Tke  Pertone*  Tale,  T.  ii.  p.  321. 

For  goddrs  lore  drinke  morr  ottemprtly : 

Win  maketh  man  to  leseu  wretchedly 
His  mind,  and  eke  his  limmcs  ercrich  on. 

Id.  The  Sompnouret  Tale,  V.  1.  p.  307. 


A man  ahuld  love  his  wif  l»y  discretion,  patiently  and  attem- 
pt ty,  and  than  is  she  as  though  it  were  his  auster. 

Id.  Tke  Pertone*  Tale,  v.  11.  p.  363. 


There  was  not  as  yet.  that  neglect  and  contempt  of  tbe  gods  en- 
tered into  tbe  wmld,  which  now  reigneth  every  where  and  is 
so  rife ; neither  did  men  interpret  their  oathc*  and  construe  lawes, 
to  serve  their  own  purpose,  but  rather  attempered , and  framed 
tbeir  lire*  and  demeanour  thereunto.  Holtanfi  Lory. 
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Though  the  water  being  a cold  element,  the  most  wise  God  hath 
so  ml  tempered  the  blood  and  bodies  of  fishes  in  general,  that  a 
small  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  preserve  their  due  consistency 
and  motion  and  to  maintain  life.  May  an  the  Creation. 

But  if  any  one  do  use  these  conclusions  for  the  directing  of  his 
practice,  and  attemper  ate  hi*  actions  accordingly  : then  do  these 
science*  and  conclusions  become  practical. 

Marrow' t Mathematical  Lectures. 


Thick  as  wintcr-famish'd  hints 

Perch  on  the  boughs,  which  icicle*  encrust, 

Yet  chirp  and  flutter  in  tli*  at  temp' ring  »uu. 

These,  at  the  hero’s  presence,  wave  their  hand*. 

Glover’*  .4 1 ht Haiti,  book  X. 
Here  fondly  form  a structure  of  tlicir  own. 

And  bind  the  vault  of  solitary  atone  ; 

Or  clsy,  or  timber,  oft  attempring,  mould. 

And  round  their  form  the  ductile  mansion  fold. 

Brookes.  Universal  Beauty,  book  tL 

ATTE'MPT,  Ft.  At  ten  ter.  Lnt.  Tento,  front 

Attk'mpt,  n.  / tentum,  (the  past.  pret.  of  teneo;) 
Atte/ mptarle,  Vheld,  tried,  cxiuniacd. 
Attempt**,  1 To  try,  to  put  upon  trial  or 
AVtentatx,  j proofs  to  essay,  to  endeavour,  to 
euterprize,  to  undertake. 


But  bis  hoiTible  cm*  I tec, 

Tliat  might  attempte  no  pi  tee, 

Out  of  lair  chamber  forth  he  wente 
All  full  of  wrath  in  liU  entente. 

And  tokc  the  counsailc  in  his  bertr, 

That  she  shall  nut  the  death  asterte. 

Cover,  Con.  dm.,  book  iu. 
Thou  nr  his  wife  ; kfull  it  is  for  the 
Foe  to  attempt  his  faasic  by  request. 

Surrey.  Aenais,  book  ir. 

It  b oar  duetie  to  employe  ourc  diligence  to  tbys  ende,  that  we 
may  finysbe  the  thing  we  goe  about,  if  God  be  fanoursble  vnto  our 
•ttemptet,  without  whose  ayde,  msnnea  eadcooyrs  is  able  to 
bring  nothing  to  effect*.  I' dal.  Ilebrues,  cap.  ri. 

Complaints  of  this  most  execrable  attentate  were  made,  and 
acrcral  oaths  to  confirm  this  were  offer’d. 

Wood.  A then.  Oxon. 

A straunge  attemptate  to  the  stage 
if  that  thou  darst  commit, 

And  darste  a personage  rnseene, 
in  mMieil  manner  fitte ; 

Marke  well,  whenrith  thou  didst  begin. 

Dr  ant’*  Horace.  The  Arte  of  Poet  rye. 
And  king  of  this  great  nation,  populous. 

Stoat,  valiant,  pow'rful  both  by  sea  and  land  j 
Attemptive,  able,  worthy,  generous, 

Which  joyfully  embraces  thy  command. 

Daniel.  Panegyric k Congratulatory. 

This  gentleman,  at  that  time  vouching  (and  upon  warrant  of 
bloody  affirmation)  his  to  be  more  faire,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste, 
constant,  qualified,  and  lease  attemptible  llurn  any,  die  rarest  of 
our  ladies  in  Frauoce.  Shaketpeare.  Cymbelint,  fo.  372. 

—I  am  afraid  they  banc  awak’d, 

And  'tia  not  done : tb'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  re : hearkc : 1 lav'd  their  dagger*  ready. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  fo.  137. 


Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  lo  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  Likelie  if  from  me 
Thou  sever  not : trial  will  come  unsought. 

Wouldst  tbou  approve  thy  consLancir,  approve 
First  thy  obedience  j lb’  other  who  can  know. 

Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

Milton.  Par.  Lott,  book  Lx. 


1 must  attempt,  my  graveling  name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 

Dryden't  Virgil.  Gear,  ill 

No  mm  mb  mai  utm*.  ampin.  I he  l.honr  to  .liick  \x  was 
bom;  bin  now  .imp*,.,  U .ill  liclu.lf  hlravlf:  then  fiodin. 
“«>.  »hc»  l*  shunoetb  ,11  Ubon.  darrxm r’« 


This  is  that  most  illustrious  House  of  Na»an  and  Orange,  ATTEMPT 
which  God  hath  so  highly  honoured  above  all  the  families  of  the  — 
earth,  to  give  a check  to  two  great  aspiring  monarchies  of  tins  ATTEND. 
West,  ami  bold  attrmpters  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe : to  the  t „ > 
one  in  the  last  age ; and  to  the  other  in  the  present.  v _ 

Tillotson's  Sermons. 


It  is  certainly  a sign  of  great  self-ignorance,  for  a man  to  ven- 
ture oat  of  his  depth,  or  attempt  any  thing  he  wants  opportunity 
or  capacity  to  accomplish.  Mason  on  Self-knowledge. 


Attempting  too  much  will  be  more  likely  to  mislead,  than  to 
improve  us.  Seeker’s  Sermon*. 


The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foil’d. 

And  forc'd  t‘  abandon  what  she  bravely  sought. 

Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt, 

And  pity  for  her  loss.  C duptr.  The  Toth. 


ATTENBOROUGH,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
a discharged  vicarage,  with  Bmracote,  valued  in  the 
King’s  books  at  15».  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary.  Population,  in  1811,  870. 


ATTE'ND, 
Attendance, 
Attendant,  n. 
Attendant,  adj. 
Atte'ndee, 
AtteNt, 
Attr'ntion, 
AttbNtivb, 
Atte/  xtivklv, 
AttkNtive  ness. 


Allcndo , to  stretch  to  or  to- 
wards, from  ad  and  tendo , to 
stretch. 

► To  stretch,  reach,  lean  or 
bend  toj  to  wait  upon  or  ac- 
company, to  watch  or  observe, 
to  follow  or  ensue. 


And  at  the  threshold  of  her  chamber  dor*. 

The  Carthage  lords  did  on  tit*  queue  attend. 

Surrey.  Aenwis,  book  ir. 

They  are  not  his  lambes  but  vile  gotes,  that  rather  attendeth  to 
the  voice  of  straunge rs,  than  to  the  true  shepheard  Christ. 

Bale  s Image  to  both  Chur e he*,  part  U. 

A man  shal  winne  us  best  with  flatten* ; 

And  with  attendance,  and  with  busincase 
Ben  we  ylimed  both*  more  and  less*. 

Chancer.  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  ▼.  i.  p»  263. 

Tell  some  (in  France)  how  much  they  loue  to  dance. 
While  sutours  daunce,  nt  tend  ounce  at  the  dorc. 

Gascoyne 

Tills  xxr  vere,  was  a parlvament  liol dm  at  Scynt  Kd modes 
Bury  in  Sunolke,  to  y»  which  towns,  all  the  cOmona  of  that 
cofttre*  were  wamyd  to  come  in  theyr  moost  defencybie  aray,  to 
gyuc  attendannee  Vpon  the  kyng*.  Pa  by  an. 

But  of  the  nympbes  as  tbei  telle, 

In  curry  place  where  tbei  dwell*, 

Thci  ben  all  redy  olwtssnt 
As  damoywUes  attendant 
To  tiic  goddes,  whose  scruice 
Thei  mote  obeie  in  all  wise. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  book  v. 
Farewell  dec  re  loue  whome  I bane  looed  and  shall, 

Both  in  tit  is  world,  and  iu  the  world  to  come, 

For  proofe  whereof  my  sprite  i*  Charon's  thrall, 

And  yet  my  corpse  attendant  on  thy  too  me. 

Gascoigne. 

The  disciples  beyng  more  mttent  and  diligent  by  this  lytle 
chydyng,  rndcrstodv  that  Jesus  ment  that  they  sbuld  take  licde 
dliigvntlrr,  ami  beware  uf  the  doctrine  of  the  Phariseis,  which 
had  nothing  that  was  sincere  and  clean*  bat  wss  corrupt*  with 
ambition,  auarire,  enuye,  and  other  vices  : whereas  the  doctrine 
of  the  go*  pel  tasted  of  no  sue  be  thynge. 

Udml.  St.  Mot  hew,  cap.  xvL 

But  Gabriel  excitcth  Daniel  to  be  attent  that  he  might  in  my 
dede  and  in  express*  wordes  vndcretand  the  visioun. 

The  Erposicion  of  Daniel  by  Joye. 
My  sense*  all  take  hcede. 

And  yee  my  wittr*  beware 
Bl»t  you  attentive  he  on  hir 

And  for  none  other  care,  Turberritte. 
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ATTEND.  While  thus  be  spake,  Kmiinia  haalit  and  Mill 

V J His  wise  (bscouraes  beard,  with  great  attention 

’ Hi*  speeches  gnuc  those  idle  faucica  lull, 

Which  to  her  troubled  soul*  bred  such  dtsseetioa. 

Fasefaa's  Tom*,  book  vii, 

But  still  attentive  ws*  bis  longing  rare, 

U moian  of  horse,  or  noise  of  armes  be  henre. 

Id.  n. 

And  Cryst  himself  doth  not  oncljr  deduce  n mto  the  rendimr  of 
this  boka  (but  also  commaautetii  rs  attrutyssrty  to  consider  of  how 
weighty  and  great  tillages  Daniel's  prophecy?  techeth  v». 

The  Erposseisns  a/  Daniel  by  Joye. 

Season  your  admiration  for  a while 
With  an  attent  rare ; till  1 may  deliuer 
Vpon  the  witncaae  of  lliese  gentlemen, 

This  maroell  to  you. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet,  to.  165. 

One  of  the  p ret t rest  touches  of  all,  and  that  which  angl'd  for 
mine  eyes  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  Ui*  Queen's  death,  i i with 
the  manner  how  site  came  to't  brauely  rnofea'd,  and  lattieolcd 
by  the  King,,'  how  attrntiuenesu  wounded  bis  daughter. 

Id.  Winter  Tale,  fo.  301. 

I heard  my  aclfe  proclaim'd. 

And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a tree. 

Escap'd  the  bunt.  No  port  is  free,  no  place 
That  guard,  and  moat  vmuail  vigilance 
Do's  not  attend  my  taking. 

Id.  King  Lear,  fo.  293. 


—I  had  thought 


They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  ’em. 

At  least  good  manners,  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A mao  of  his  place,  and  ao  nee  re  oar  fitnoar 
To  dance  utiauiantt  on  their  Lordship's  ptewnirm. 

Jd,  King  Henry  #7//.  fo.  229. 
But  all  the  while  that  he  tbrae  spccclvcs  spent, 

Vpon  his  lips  hong  faire  Dame  Hellenore, 

With  vigilant  regard,  and  due  atient. 

Fashioning  world*  of  fancies  cucrniorc 
In  her  fruile  wit. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queeae,  book  ft.  C.  fat.  *.  25. 

*“*“  ooira, Mp  ri.,, ; „ tta  bio*!.,  of  die  wbsj,  the 

JWcklm,  of  ..tor,  bommiiig  of  bra,  uA  afari—  radio.,  Sc. 
Tbe  ci»  »,  for  Out  tbey  more  In  tbc  .pirU.  . (rati. 

•nd  whatsoever  moveth  attention  without  too  much  labour  stiileth 
the  natural  and  discursive  motion  of  the  spirit*. 

Bacon’ e Works,  ▼.  L 

All  knee*  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 
In  bear'o,  or  earth,  or  uedrr  earth  in  hell; 

When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  beav'a 

ShaJt  in  the  aky  appear.  AfiUan’s  Par.  Lit,  hook  ft. 


— He  now  prepar'd 

To  speak;  whereat  their  doubl'd  rank*  they  bend 
"J"IT  •*>  l«lf  inclose  him  round 

With  ail  liis  Peer*;  attention  held  them  mute. 

Id.  book  i, 

—Thy  word* 

Attentive,  and  with  more  delightful  care. 

Divine  instructor,  I bare  heard,  then  when 
Cherubic  song*  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 
AcrmJ  music  send,  jj  T 
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Tht  nmnl  ram  of  tl»  nil,  U ,Ui».  for  two  <R«rratt  tads-  ATTEND 
ravia  dutnot  tW  ,od  mcrnimt  of  lie  _ ' 

, ul  couequentl,  Jr.lror  lb.  internum  of  the  poet, 

Orj/dent  prtf.  to  TVnto,  ed  Crrade. 


ATTEST, 


— —Where  stand  of  old 

Myriads  between  two  brawn  mountains  lodg'd 
Against  a solemn  day,  harnrst  at  hand, 

C«l«*ial  equipage ; 'and  now  came  forth 
spontaneous,  £ur  within  them  spirit  liv'd. 

Attendant  on  their  Lord.  book  via. 

Ition  seems  no  more  his  paiiu  to  feel, 

Bnt  leans  attentive  on  his  standing  wheel 

Dryden't  Virgil.  Gear.  it. 
Flla  leave  obtain'd,  our  native  soil  we  nama 
And  tell  th"  important  cause  fur  which  we  came, 
dttntnx/y  he  heard  us,  while  wc  spoke. 

Id.  JEn.  XI. 


As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  .Her. 

Soft  whimpers  first  and  mournful  murmur*  rise 
Among  tl»‘  mad  attendant!  ; then,  the  sound 
Soon  gather*  voice,  and  spread*  the  news  around. 

Dry  den's  Eleonora. 

mil  k leraing  tat  diligent  .iradera  to  InUmi-lic.  of 
ters,  skilled  m any  knowledge,  and  conveying  their  notions  to  us 
*■  word  » *rrUjn&  f Harrow's  Sermons . 

He  that  would  know  want  a toan  believe*,  let  him  attend  rather 
to  » I tat  he  does  than  to  what  be  talks.  TUioUvn’s  Sermons. 

Wltfreupnn  Eusebius begg'd  Eugenius  to  tell  as  what  U 

might  be,  which  bis  nttenfi renew  to  the  motions  of  tlie  lark  made 
u*  presatue  he  w*»  thinking  on.  Hoyle's  Rejections. 

His  words  how  charming,  affable,  and  sweet* 

How  just  his  censure,  and  how  sharp  his  wit  t 
How  did  bt*  charming  conversation  please, 

The  blest  attendees  on  his  hours  of  eiute 

Date.  On  She  Death  of  Charles  U. 

Men  should  not,  indeed,  be  supenftitirHtvty  scrupnloo* ; hat  tber 
should  be  conscieaciously  attentive  to  their  hearts  and  lives. 

•Seeker’#  Sermons. 

Self-knowledge,  implies  a due  attention  to  the  several  relation* 
in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow-creatures ; and  the  obligations 
that  result  from  thence.  Mason  on  Setf- knowledge. 


Due  attention  to  the  u»ide  of  books  and  due  contempt  for  the 
outside,  is  the  proper  relation  between  a man  of  wok  and  hia 
*K>°*1**  Chesterfield.  Letter  clxxir. 


A 1 1 tUTiOM , of  the  mind.  See  Metaphysics. 
ATTENUATE,  s.  ~j  Attenuo,  to  thin ; from  ad 

Attk'koat*,  adj,  > and  ten  vis,  thin  ; (from  tender  e, 

Attevua'tiow.  J to  stretch,)  because  things 
which  are  stretched  or  extended,  arc  thereby  attenu- 
ated or  thinned.  Vossius. 

To  thin,  to  make  thin  or  small,  to  lessen,  weaken, 
or  impair. 

Dry  ftggei  and  old,  hsringe  power  to  attenuate  or  make  hu- 
mour* currant,  make  the  body*  soluble,  and  do  dense  the  raynes. 

Sir  Thomas  Ely  at.  Cattel  of  Health. 

The  evil*  that  come  of  evercbe  are,  first,  that  it  maketh  the 
spirit*  more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly,  that  it  doth  absorb 
likewise,  and  attenuate  loo  much  tlie  moutorr  of  the  body. 

Baron's  Works,  vol.  1.  p”  199. 

By  fire  the  spirit  of  the  body  u first  refined,  and  then  emitted, 
wherefore  the  refining  or  attenuation  raoictb  the  light 

Id.  p.  269. 

Of  such  ftmeemment  too  is  drink  and  food, 

T*  mcruaalc,  or  attenuate  tlir  blood. 

Dry  den's  Trams,  of  Lucretius. 

By  the  water- g I Mae*  the  account  was  not  regular  from  attenu • 
ation  and  condensation,  whereby  the  element  U altered,  the  bourn 
*rfr*  shorter  in  hot  weather  ibau  in  cold,  and  in  summer  than  In 
winter.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors. 

ATTENUANTS,  in  Medicine,  such  medicines  tis  di- 
minish the  consistence  of  the  fluid  secretions.  ~ Water 
unconihined  is  not  tin  admit  ant.  yet,  with  almost  every 
substance  which  nets  os  an  nttennant  water  must  be 
largely  combined.  Soap,  the  neutral  salts,  sweet 
fruits,  and  sugar  ore  atlcnuanls. 

ATT E 'ST,  v.  "'i  Attestor,  to  witness  to,  from  ad 

Atte'st,  n.  land  testor,  to  witness ; which  Vos- 

Attksta'twm,  I sius  thinks  is  from  the  Gr.  OsvOas, 

Attk'stk«.  J to  put  or  place  a person  (sc.)  to 
see,  observe,  notice,  witness. 

To  witness,  to  call  upon  or  invoke  as  witness,  as 
one  who  sees,  observes,  knows. 
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Father*,  that  Ukc  so  may  Akuuukr*, 

Ilaa*  in  tlxMC  parts  from  sioruc  till  rum  fought. 

And  ahraUt'd  their  *wvr«l*,  f*r  lack  of  *rgucu«ut, 
Dishonour  not  your  mother*  : now  attest. 

That  those  whom  you  call'd  father*,  did  beget  you. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  V.,  fo.  77. 
Satis  yet  there  Is  a credence  in  my  heart : 

An  esperaucc  to  ohatinately  strong, 

Tii mi  doth  inuert  that  test  {tk’  attest)  of  eye*  and  cares; 

At  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions, 

Created  ooely  to  calumniate. 

Id.  7W.  and  Cress.  fol.  100.  c.  i. 

If  chance  the  radiant  tnn  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  ev'oing  brain,  the  fields  rerive, 

The  birds  thir  note*  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  thir  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring*. 

A lUtuns  Par.  /.«*!,  book  u. 

Nu  sooner  had  the  star  brought  (Item  within  the  noise  of  Jeru- 
salem, then  it  is  ranislied  out  of  sight.  God  would  Imre  their 
eyes  lead  tl**iu  so  far,  as  still  their  tongues  might  lie  set  on  work, 
to  win  the  vocal  attestation  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  to  the 
fore  appointed  place  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

Bp.  Half  i Contemplations. 

That  heard  the  adversary,  who  roving  still 

About  the  world,  at  that  assembly  fam'd 

Would  not  be  last,  and  with  the  voice  divine 

Nigh  thunder-struck,  th'  exalted  man  to  whom 

Such  high  attest  was  giv’n,  awhile  survey'd 

With  wonder.  MtUvn't  Par.  Lott,  book  L 

So  let  {.atom's  double  odkpring  hear, 

And  double  fronted  Janu*,  wLst  1 sircur ; 

! touch  the  sacred  slurs,  touch  the  names, 

And  all  tboae  povr'rs  attest,  and  all  their  names. 

Dry  den  s I'irgtt.  JEn.  xii. 
Prodigious  actions  may  m well  be  done 
By  weaver’s  issue,  as  by  prince's  son. 

This  arch -attestor  for  the  pubikk  good. 

By  that  one  deed  e nobles  all  his  blood. 

Dry  den  i A it  a hen  and  Ackitnpkel. 

This  is  my  beloved  .Sou,  in  whom  l have  been  well  pleased, 
was  tiw  attestation  given  from  God  to  our  Lord. 

Barrow's  Sermons. 

This,  I say,  is  what  deceivers  can  never  possibly  be  supposed  to 
do ; for,  *lU  very  remarkable,  the  apostles  did  not  lav  down  their 
lives  for  Untie  opinions,  (which  ctithoaiaaia  may  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  do)  but  in  attestation  to  facts  of  tbeir  own  kuowlcdge. 

Clarke's  Works,  vol.  in 

The  congregation  attested  Hie  completion  of  this  prophecy  of 
the  psalmist,  in  one  branch  of  it, — in  die  “ grace”  which  literally, 
it  seems,  “ was  poured  upon  his  lipa."  Horsley  i Scrtaon*. 

There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many,  pretending  to  be  ori- 
ginal witnesses  of  tbc'  Christian  miracles,  passed  tl»cir  lives  in  la- 
bour*, danger*,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undertaken  and  under- 
gone in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  tbev  delivered,  and 
solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts : 
and,  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new 
rules  of  conduct.  Patty's  Er, deuce,,  vol.  L 

ATTICA,  in  .Indent  Geography,  a district  of  Gnecin 
Propria,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bccotia  and  the 
Euripus,  on  the  west  by  Megaris,  on  the  south  by 
the  Saronic  gulph,  and  on  tbe  east  by  the  Aegean  sea. 
Thus  it  is  a sort  of  triangular  peninsula,  containing 
about  560  square  miles.  The  soil  is  naturally  barren 
and  every  where  mountainous;  but  it  produced  barley 
in  abundance,  and  Aristotle  has  remarked  that  the 
fruits  of  Attica  had  a sweetness  not  to  be  found  in 
those  of  other  countries.  The  culture  of  the  olive 
tree  was  protected  by  law : and  a fine  of  200  drachmae 
(above  s£h.  sterling)  was  paid  by  any  person,  who 
rooted  up  on  his  grounds,  more  than  two  olive  trees 
In  a year,  unless  for  religious  uses.  The  olives  called 
colymboAe*  were  considered  larger  in  size  and  richer 
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in  flavour  than  any  produced  elsewhere.  They  still  ATTICA, 
retain  their  name,  and  the  Grand  Signior  monopolizes 
them  for  his  own  table.  The  fig  nod  the  vine  also 
were  among  its  celebrated  fruits. 

The  ancient  name  of  Attica  wag  Atthis,  Actssa,  or 
Acti,  from  its  maritime  position.  Tbc  chief  moun- 
tains were  Liyiuettus,  near  Athens,  famous  for  its 
honey ; Pcntclieus,  rich  in  its  quarries  of  white 
marble j and  Lnurium,  near  tbe  Sunion  promontory, 
celebrated  for  silver  mines.  The  Athenian  navy  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  supported  by  the  revenue 
arising  from  these  mines,  which  a wise  law  proposed 
by  Tnemistocles  had  appropriated  to  that  service. 

Latterly  the  republic  let  them  out  to  adventurers, 
who  besides  a premium  for  the  privilege  of  working, 
engaged  to  pay  a twenty-fourth  part  of  their  profits 
to  the  public  treasury.  As  a bonus,  however,  the 
income  arising  to  individuals  from  these  mines  was 
not  subject  to  taxation.  The  veins  of  Lauriutu  had 
failed  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  other  mountains 
were  Parnethus,  Icarius,  /Egialeus,  Brilessus,  and 
Lycabeltus.  Its  rivers  were  the  Eridanu*,  Iliseus, 
and  Ccphisus. 

The  city  of  Attica,  next  in  rank  to  Athens,  was 
Eleusis.  rThe  road  between  these  two  cities  was  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  tbe  sacred  way  j and  was  nearly 
four  leagues  in  length.  The  temple  of  Ceres  aud 
Proserpine  stood  on  a hill  above  Eleusis.  It  was  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  no 
cost  was  spared  to  increase  its  magnificence.  Its 
dimensions  were  384  feet  by  325.  In  this  temple  the 
famous  Llcusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated  Eleusis 
is  now  a miserable  village  of  thirty  mud  houses. 

Ten  miles  north  east  of  Athens,  stood  the  town  of 
Marathon,  immortalised  by  the  victory  gained  there 
by  Militaries  over  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  erected 
on  the  plain  small  columns,  on  which  the  names  of 
those  warriors  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  inscribed. 

That  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  Miltiades,  was 
only  distinguished  by  being  set  apart  a small  distance 
from  the  rest  : and  in  the  intervals  between  cuch  were 
placed  trophies,  beariug  the  arms  of  tbe  Persians. 

Rhamnus  was  built  near  the  sea,  on  the  south  arm 
of  the  Euripus,  seven  miles  north  east  of  Marathon. 

On  a neighbouring  eminence  stood  the  temple  of 
Nemesis,  the  goddess  of  vengeance.  Her  statue  wtis 
sculptured  by  Phidias,  from  a block  of  Parian  marble, 
which  the  Persians  had  brought  thither  to  assist  in 
erecting  a trophy.  It  was  ten  cubits  high,  and  was 
inscribed,  not  with  the  name  of  the  artist  himself,  but 
with  that  of  his  favourite  pupil  Agurocritus. 

The  whole  of  Attica  was  divided  into  ten  tribes, 

; and  these  again  were  subdivided  into  174 
Boroughs,  is/uoi.  The  inhabitants  were  of  three 
classes;  1.  Citizens,  voXsnu : the  numbers  of  these 
underwent  little  change  from  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
and  averaged  about  20,000,  who  had  a right  from  a 
certain  property,  to  vote  in  the  general  assembly ; and 
about  G0,000  others,  who  were  freemen  without  this 
privilege.  Those  sprung  from  parents  both  of  whom 
were  Athenian  citizens  were  considered  freeborn  : 
though  occasionally,  as  during  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  who  modified  the  law  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  natural  children,  we  find  the  privilege  ex- 
tended to  such  as  had  one  parent  only  of  this  class. 

The  honour  was  conferred  on  foreigners  by  a vote  of 
the  people,  ratified  at  two  solemn  assemblies ; at  the 
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ATTICA*  second  of  which  it  wm  requisite  that  not  less  than 
— __  6,000  citizens  should  be  present.  But  no  one,  except 

ATTICISE.  ft  frce  born  Athenian,  could  hold  an  Archonship. 

2.  Foreigners  settled  in  Attica,  and  enrolled  in  the 
public  registers,  pivoutoi.  They  were  protected  by 
the  state  ; but  were  not  permitted  to  hold  any  public 
office.  Each  /urourot  selected  a citizen  as  his  pro- 
tector, irpo<mxTffr  ; who  stood  to  him  much  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Homan  patronise  did  to  his  cliens. 
They  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  state,  of  12 
drachms  (about  nine  shillings),  and  in  default  of 
payment  they  were  sold  as  slaves.  Their  number 
(males  only)  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
(307  n.  c.)  was  10,000.  3.  Slaves,  UvXm,  who  when 
numbered  at  the  same  time,  amounted  to  400,000. 
All  the  agricultural,  mining  ami  menial  labour  was 
performed  by  them  ; as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
that  of  the  public  works,  and  of  privute  manufactures, 
even  to  the  workshops  of  the  statuary  and  the  potter. 
The  entire  population  of  ancient  Attica  may  be  as- 
sumed therefore  at  about  half  a million,  or  nearly  900 
to  a square  mile ; which  is  about  one  fourth  of  that 
of  Middlesex,  and  double  that  of  Lancashire. 

ATTIC,  any  thing  belonging  to  Attica. 

Attic  Diaxect,  the  dialect  used  in  Attica.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Greece  the  Attic  dialect  was  almost 
the  same  os  the  Ionic  ; for  the  Ionians  had  inhabited 
Attica  : so  that  Homer  uses  many  words  which  .^ter- 
wards  became  peculiar  to  the  Attics.  In  this  dialect 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  written.  By  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
neighbourhood  both  of  iEolians  and  Dorians  in  Iknolia 
and  Megara,  the  Attic  gradually  depurted  from  the 
Ionic.  The  first  marked  differences  were  the  use  of 
the  long  «,  where  the  Ionians  employed  if  after  a 
vowel,  or  p;  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one; 
and  the  substitution  of  aspirates  for  tenues.  This  ia 
the  middle  Attic,  in  which  the  first  writer  was  Gorgios 
of  Leontium.  Thucydides,  the  Tragedians,  except  in 
the  Choric  songs,  and  Aristophanes  employed  this 
dialect.  In  the  later  Attic  pp  is  used  instead  of  />», 
and  rr  instead  of  co.  Softer  forms  also  prevailed,  as 
rV«T,  o-yciv,  for  tx0*"  for  fV¥»  &c‘  PUa°' 

Xenophon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates,  have  many  of  its 
peculiarities  j but  Demosthenes  and  Jisc hi nes  may 
be  held  to  write  it  most  purely. 

Attic  Story,  in  Architecture,  a frontage  on  the 
upper  part  of  a story  to  conceal  the  roof.  No  speci- 
men of  it  exists  in  the  ruins  of  Athens,  though  it  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  use  in  Attica. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Roman  buildings; 
pilasters  arc  employed  in  it  instead  of  columns. 

Attic  Bask,  in  Architecture,  a base  consisting  of 
two  Tori  and  a Scotia.  Its  proportions  arc  as  follows : 
the  two  Tori  and  the  Scotia  arc  to  be  one-third  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column,  the  plinth  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  The  lower  Torus  and  Scotia  are  equal,  and 
each  is  to  the  upper  torus  os  3 to  2.^  lhis  base  is 
applicable  to  every  order  except  the  Tuscan. 

ATTICISB,  A to  imitate  the  manner 

A tticism,  v0f  speaking  or  writing  of  the  Attici 

A'ttick,  j or  Athenians. 

A'ttical.  J 

There  while  they  acted  and  orei  acted,  among  other  young 
sealant,  I * a*  a spectator ; they  thought  themselves  pubat  men, 
anil  1 thought  them  fool*  ; they  made  sport,  am!  I laugh  d ; they 
mb-pronounc'd  nnd  1 mlsltk’d  ; aud  to  make  up  the  atticism,  they 
were  out,  ami  1 lust.  Milton.  Apology  for  Smatty  mamas. 


Now  if  thia  he  not  flu*  common  attical  areepUoa  of  it ; yet  it  will  ATTICISE. 
seem  agreeable  to  the  penning  of  the  New  Testament,  La  which  — 
whusoevi-r  will  observe,  tuny  find  words  and  phrases  wbirh  perhaps  ATTIRE, 
the  Attick  purity,  perhaps  grammar,  will  not  approve  of.  i _ — j 

Hammond.  Sermon  12. 


If  any  will  still  excuse  the  tyrant  for  atticiring  in  those  circum- 
stances, it  ia  hard  to  deny  them  the  glory  of  being  the  fsithfulleet 
of  his  vassals.  Bentley.  lHfter fatten  cm  Phalarxt. 

If  you  will  nerds  lx  witty,  take  once  more  your  example  from 
the  fine  author  ot  'Hie  Diflicultk*  and  Discouragements,  said  learn 
from  bun  tiie  difference  between  Attic  irony  and  elegance  of  wit, 
and  your  Intemperate  scurrility  and  illiberal  banter. 

H'arlntrlum.  limit  legation  «/  Moitt  demanetrated.  Dei, 

ATTl'IlE,  v.  \ Skinner  thinks  Attire  may  be  from 
Atti'rk,  m.  ( the  French  Attour,  (head  dress),  from 
Atti'rinc,  f Attourner,  to  clothe,  to  adorn.  Spel- 

Arro't’a.  j man  that  Attorn  is  from  Toumer,  to 
turn,  to  change.  Menage,  that  the  French  Toumer 
and  the  Italian  Tornare,  are  from  the  Latin,  Tornus, 
and  Vo«*tus  that  Tornut  U that  instrument  with  which 
any  thing  reiperat,  that  is,  tertlur,  cctlalur.  Teres  atque 
rotunda *.  Perhaps  all  nre  from  the  A.  8.  Tgrnan,  to  turn, 
bend,  wheel  or  whirls  about.  And  by  so  turning,  to 
smoothen,  to  polish.  And  then  generally,  to  dress  or 
put  on  dress  or  clothing  ; to  adorn,  to  dress  or  prepare 
for  any  thing. 

Hii  houede  vndcr  bosket,  A new*  knixtes  made,  - 
And  armede  A attired  hum.  Jt.  Glance* ter,  p.  M7. 

lie  a tired  him  lo  bataile  with  folk  )>at  he  had. 

A.  Brume,  p.  22. 

Wliat  do*  ye  kyng  of  France  ? atires  him  gods  nnuie 
Tills  liu'luud,  uc banco  to  wyune  it  with  raaistrie. 

Id,  p.  207. 

Then  we  began  lo  dress*  v»  la  our  gi*e 
Tli.it  folks  should  say  we  were  not  vnpurueid 
And  good  wngors  among  v»  there  we  laid 
Which  of  vs  was  atired  most  goodliest 
And  of  vs  alt  which  should  1»*  praised  beat. 

Chaucer.  The  Anemblie  of  Ladies,  fo.  159.  c.  4 . 

But  whan  she  was  folly  arraied. 

And  bir  a tyre  waa  all  named, 

Tbo  was  site  fouler  vnto  see. 

Gamer.  Con.  Am.  book  i* 

And  yet  she  stodc  ful  low  and  rtil  alone 
Behind  other  folke  ia  litcl  brede 
And  me  the  dorc  mder  shames  drede 
Simple  of  atirr,  and  debonaire  of  chore 
With  full  aaaured  Inking  and  manere. 

Chancer.  7'roilui  and  Creteide,  book  i<  fo.  153.  C.  2. 


By  her  atlre  so  bright  ami  sbene 

Men  might  perceioc  well  aud  sene 

She  wa»  not  of  Religious 

Nor  1 uil  make  locuaoun 

Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  treaour 

Of  brucli,  neither  of  her  rich  attour. 

Id.  Ham.  of  the  Hat,  fo.  133.  C.  2. 

Her  lords  aud  ladies  all  this  while  diuib* 

Thruisduc*  to  setten  forth  to  strangers  sight : 

Some  trounce  their  curled  Inure  in  courtly  guise. 

Some  pracikc  their  ruffes,  and  others  timely  'light  . 
Their  gay  ailirt . curb  other*  greater  pride  docs  spigbt. 

Spinier*  Faerie  {fueene,  book  i.  C.  4.  X.  14. 


He  bath  some  meaning  in  hi*  mad  attire , 

We  will  persuade  him  be  it  possible. 

To  put  oil  better  ere  lie  goe  to  church. 

Shakaprare.  Tam . of  Shrew , fo.  219. 

Sir,  Sir,  be  patient : for  my  part,  1 am  so  attired  in  wonder,  l 
know  nut  what  lo  say. 

Id.  Much  Ada  about  Nothing,  fo.  115. 


The  huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liveries,  ax 
though  they  were  children  of  summer,  with  stares  in  tbeir  hands 
to  beat  the  guiltless  eartlu  Sidney’s  Arcadia. 
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ATTIRE. 


ATTLE- 

BUKGH. 


There  ia  a sort  of  ape*  in  India,  caught  by  the  natives  thereof, 
after  this  manner  : they  dress  a tittle  boy  in  bis  sight,  undrew  him 
Main,  leave  all  the  child’s  apparel  behind  them  ia  the  place,  and 
then  depart  a competent  distance.  The  ape  presently  attireth 
aimsclf  in  the  same  garments,  till  the  child's  closths  become  bis 
chains.  Fuller" t Worthies  of  Lincolnshire. 


An  easy  hank  near  to  this  place  there  was 
A seat  fair  Flora  us’d  to  sit  upon. 

Curling  her  clear  locks  in  this  liquid  glass, 

Putting  ber  rich  gents  and  attirings  00, 

Fitter  than  this  about  us  there  a as  none. 

Drayton's  Legend  of  Hubert  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Now  itear’n  in  all  her  gloric  shoo,  and  rowld 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  movers  hand 
First  wheeld  thir  course  : earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovly  smil’d. 

Milton.  Par.  Lost,  book  vii. 


- Now  by  yond  heaven 

That  blushes  at  my  scarlet  robes,  I’ll  d’oflf 
This  womanish  attire  of  godly  peace, 

And  cry,  tie  there  Lord  Cardinal  of  Guise. 

Dryden . D.  of  Guilt. 


Whose  herds  with  milk,  wboae  fields  with  bread. 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire. 

Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade 
In  winter  fire. 

Pope.  Ode  on  Solitude. 

Behind  these  mountains  arise,  in  order,  Moscdale-fell — Carrie— 
and  Candbcck  —the  tops  of  which  we  sometimes  aaar,  from  the 
higher  grounds,  peering,  in  their  blue  attire,  orer  the  concave 
parts  of  the  browner  mountains,  which  stood  nearer  the  eye. 

Gilpin* t Tour  to  the  Laker. 
With  Ida  protruded  spear  her  gentle  hand 
He  wounded,  piercing  through  her  thin  attire 
(Ambrosial  texture  by  the  Graces  wrought) 

Her  Inside  wrist,  fast  by  the  rosy  palm. 

Lawyer's  Iliad , book  T. 

■ Ev’ry  maiden  neat  attir'd 

In  finest  linen,  and  the  youths  in  rests 
Well-woven,  glossy  as  the  glaze  of  oil. 

Coo  per’ t Iliad,  book  xviii. 

ATTITLE,  used  by  Gower  as  we  now  use  Entitle, 

The  twelue  monethes  of  the  yere 
At  tit  led  rnder  the  powere 
Of  there  twelue  signes  Monde. 

Gtnrcr.  Con.  Am,  book  riL 

ATTITUDE,  Ital.  Attitudine.  Dow  Lit.  Aptitudo. 
Lat.  Aplare,  to  fit.  Generally  applied  to  the  position 
or  gesture  Jilted  for  the  displuy  of  some  grace,  or 
beauty,  or  other  quality  of  form. 

A particular  advantage  of  this  attitude , so  judiciously  assigned 
to  virtue  by  ancient  masters,  is,  that  it  expresses  u well  her  as- 
piring effort,  w ascent  inwards  the  stars  of  Heaven,  as  ber  victory 
and  superiority  orer  fortune  and  the  world. 

Shaftsbnry.  Ckaracterirtiekt. 

It  would  add  nrw  terrors  to  the  scene,  to  see  an  animal  brows- 
ing on  the  steep  of  a perpendicular  rock  ; or  hanging  on  the  very 
edge  of  a projecting  precipice.  Virgil  seems  to  have  looked  at 
these  attitude*  of  terror  with  delight. 

Gilpin  * Tour  to  the  Laker. 

ATTLKBRLDGE,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a dis- 
charged vicarage  with  Aluccford ; valued  in  the  King’s 
Hooks  at  &A.  6s.  10|c/.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Norwich.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Population  in  1811,  93.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  7s. 
in  the  pound,  j£'.105.  Is.  9d.  4$  miles  S.  from 
Recpharo. 

ATTLE BURGH,  or  Attleborough,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Norfolk,  a rectory  (Major  pars)  with  Attle- 
burgh  Minor  Pars,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at 
sE\9.  8s.  9 d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Po- 
pulation in  1811,  1413.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  4s. 
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in  the  pound,  «£Tl24.  13s.  9 d.  15  miles  8.W.  from  ATTLE- 
Norwich  : 93$  N.  E.  from  London.  Attlehurgh  (Minor  BURGH 
pars)  is  a discharged  rectory,  valued  in  the  King’s  “ 
books  at  s£s.  2s.  Cxi.  Church  dedicated  to  Holy  KORNEV 
Cross.  Market  on  Thursdays.  L J 

ATTOCK,  (properly  Attak,  the  boundary),  a town 
on  the  Indus  in  lat.  S33  6'  N.  long.  "1°  15'  E.  It  is 
a celebrated  pass  over  the  Indus,  which  is  here  nearly 
a mile  across,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Its 
ancient  name  of  Attuc  Vanarasi  or  Bcnkrcs,  is  still 
preserved,  but  the  first  part  only  is  commonly  used 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Taxila,  and  is  almost 
the  only  place  where  the  stream  is  calm  enough  to 
allow  of  u bridge  being  thrown  over.  That  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  Alexander,  Tamerlane  and  N&dir 
Shah,  all  crossed  the  river  at  that  place.  (Rennet, 

Ayin  Akbarl ; Asiatic  Reseankes ; Elpbinstonc's  CoOhI.) 

ATTOLLENT,  Ad  and  lollo,  tollens,  from  Til-tan, 

Sax.  to  till,  to  raise. 


All  I shall  further  take  notice  af,  shall  be  only  the  exquisite 
equilibration  of  these  opposite  end  antngonUt  muscles,  effected 
partly  by  the  natural  posture  of  the  body,  mod  the  eye ; which  Is 
the  cose  of  the  at t alien t and  drpriment  muscles. 

Derham.  Pky  sic*- Theology , book  iv. 

ATTORN,  x 

Atto'rniiy,  p.  ! Attoumer , to  turn  over  or 

Atto'bnry,  «.  | transfer.  A.  S.  Tyrnan,  to  turn. 

Atto'rnkyship.  J 

Thou  shuldcst  taauc  wsyted  vpon  the  aturncyei  and  the  clerk  es, 
thou  ahuldest  banc  runne  busely  vp  and  downe,  thou  tnuate  haue 
sued  for  the  fauoure  of  the  lodges. 

Vdal.  Mathew,  cap.  5. 

The  holy  wutni  Susan  held  hir  peace,  A ouercame  hir  enemies  : 
fine  site  defeded  not  bir  self  u * resoning  of  words,  nor  with  speech 
of  any  attorney,  but  the  holy  worn*  ber  self  holding  bir  tongue, 
her  chastity  spoke  for  liir. 

1'im'i  lurtrueiion  of  a Christian  Woman. 
Reignicr  of  France,  1 glue  thee  kingly  tiiankcs, 

Because  this  is  in  trafbeke  of  a king. 

And  yet  me  tbinkes  I could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  owne  Attorney  in  this  case. 

Shakespeare . 1st  part  A*.  Men.  VI.  fo.  116. 
Your  Frier  is  now  your  Prince  : As  I was  then 
Aduertvaing,  aud  boly  to  your  businesse, 

(Not  changing  heart  with  habit.)  1 am  still, 

Atturnied  at  your  seruice. 

Id.  Measure  for  Measure,  fo.  82. 

He  [David  Jenkyns]  was  a person  of  great  abilities  in  h»  pro- 
fession, and  his  counsel  was  often  used  by  Sir  Jo.  Banks  and  Will. 
Noy  in  their  Attorneyships.  Wood.  Athene  Geonicnses. 

He  [Henry  VII.)  reigned  as  an  attorney  wmdd  bare  reigned, 
and  would  hare  preferred  a conveyancer  to  Praxiteles. 

Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

A government  of  five  hundred  country  atlomia  and  obscure 
curates  is  not  good  for  twenty- four  millions  of  men,  though  it 
were  chosen  by  eight  and  forty  millions. 

Burke  in*  the  French  Revolution. 


This  consent  of  the  vassal  was  expressed  by  what  was  railed 
attorning  or  profeasing  to  become  the  tenant  of  the  new  lord  ; 
which  doctrine  of  attornment  was  afterwords  extended  to  oil  leasees 
for  life  or  years.  Blaehstone.  Commentaries,  rol.  u. 


An  attorney  at  law  answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor,  of  the 
civilians  and  canonists.  And  he  is  one  who  is  put  ia  the  place, 
stead  or  turn  of  another  to  manage  bis  matters  of  law. 

Hlachstmme.  Commentaries,  rol.  lit. 

Attohn-ky,  in  Jaw,  ( atlomatus ) one  that  is  ap- 
pointed by  another  man  to  tlo  any  thing  in  his  absence. 
An  attorney  is  either  public,  in  the  courts,  by  warrant 
from  his  client ; or  private,  upon  any  particular 
business,  by  letter.  An  infant  appears  by  his  guardian, 
since  be  cunnot  constitute  an  attorney  : aa  ideot  for 
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ATTOR-  the  same  reason  must  appear  in  person.  Corporations 
cannot  appear  otherwise  than  by  attorney,  appointed 

ATTORN-  un,!<‘r  ,,,cir  K™1  •*»>■  . ’ . 

MENT.  Attornies  at  law,  those  who  arc  authorised  to 

v - y transact  the  business  of  others  in  courts  of  law.  The 
attorney  is  distinguished  from  the  ooBcUor,  who  prac- 
tises in  courts  of  equity.  Before  13  Edward  I.  all 
attornies  were  made  by  patent  under  the  great  seal  ; but 
a statute  then  passed  ( West,  ii-  cap.  16)  which  gave  all 
persons  liberty  to  appoint  their  own  attornies.  By 
3 Jac.  I.  c.  7,  none  are  to  be  admitted  attornies  in 
courts  of  record  but  such  as  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  said  court,  or  are  well  practised  and  skilled,  and 
of  an  honest  disposition.  By  2 George  II.  c.  43,  all 
attornies  shall  be  sworn,  administered  and  enrolled,  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  sue  writs  in  the  courts  at  West- 
minster; and,  after  the  1st  of  December,  1?30,  none 
shall  be  permitted  to  practise  but  such  as  have  served 
a clerkship  of  four  years  to  an  attorney,  and  they  shall 
be  examined,  sworn,  and  admitted  in  open  court.  Any 
person  duly  admitted  a solicitor,  may  be  admitted  au 
attorney,  and  tice  versa.  An  attorney’s  bill  may  be 
taxed,  and  if  it  be  reduced  a sixth  part,  he  is  to  pay 
the  costs  of  taxation.  By  34  George  III.  c.  14,  every 
person  bound  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  pays  j£]00.  stamp  duty.  After  adiuis- 
eion  in  one  court,  no  farther  duties  are  required  for  the 
others.  Nor  are  farther  duties  required  for  new  con- 
tracts with  new  masters.  An  attorney  is  privileged 
from  being  pressed  as  a soldier,  but  he  may  be  drawn 
for  the  militia,  lie  need  not  serve  any  parochial  or 
borough  office,  against  his  will.  They  may  sue  and 
be  sued  only  in  their  own  courts.  Special  bail  is  not 
required  of  thnn  ns  defendants  ; as  plaintiffs  they  may 
demand  it.  Payment  to  the  attorney  is  payment  to 
the  principal.  An  attorney  has  a lien  on  the  money 
recovered  for  his  client,  and  he  may  retain  the  amount 
of  his  bill.  Attornies  may  be  summarily  punished  by 
an  attachment,  or  by  being  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the 
court  for  ill-practice,  fraud,  or  corruption.  Sometimes 
(in  order  to  be  called  to  the  bar)  they  may  be  struck 
off  the  roll  on  their  own  application.  In  this  case  they 
must  be  disbarred  by  their  Inn,  before  they  cun  be  re- 
admitted attornies. 

Attorn’ky-Gknrrai.,  a great  law-officer,  under  the 
King,  made  by  letters- patent.  His  duty  is  to  exhibit 
informations,  to  prosecute  for  the  Crown  in  matters 
criminal ; and  to  file  bills  in  the  Exchequer  for  any 
thing  concerning  the  king  in  inheritance  or  profit.  lie 
usually  sits  within  the  bar,  in  the  face  of  the  court  j 
but  his  proper  pluee  on  solemn  occasions  is  under  the 
judges,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  Crown. 
TheQuecn  Consort  is  entitled  to  an  Attorney-general. 

ATTORNMENT,  ( attourner , old  French,  to  turn 
over  to,)  under  the  Feodal  system,  the  assent  of  a 
tenant  to  his  lord's  alienation  of  the  seignory.  This 
was  a right  of  the  tenant,  securing  him  against  having 
his  fealty  and  services  transferred  to  another  without 
his  knowledge ; and  was  reciprocal  to  the  obligation 
cast  upon  him,  of  obtaining  the  lord's  consent  to  any 
alienation  of  his  own  lands.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Edward  L,  by  a statute  commonly  called  “ Quia  Emp- 
ioret,"  passed  for  the  purpose  of  preserv  ing  the  Feodal 
profits  of  lords  paramount  from  being  lost  by  a multi- 
tude of  subin/eodations  intervening  between  them  and 
the  tenant  in  possession,  it  was  enacted,  that  in  all 
tales  of  land,  the  purchaser  should  be  considered  as 


holding,  not  of  the  immediate  seller,  but  of  the  chief  ATTRACT 
lord  of  the  fee.  Hence,  where  the  seller  had  previously 
granted  a lease,  his  tenant,  being  thereby  bound  to 
him  and  persons  claiming  uru/cr  Aim,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  obtain  an  attornment  of 
the  tenancy,  in  order  that  the  grant  to  him  might  be 
complete.  Two  subsequent  statutes  relating  to  real 
property,  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  attornment 
in  particular  cases ; the  statutesof uses  (27  HeniyVIlf.) 
and  of  wills  (34  and  35  Henry  VIII  .)  the  legislature,  in 
those  cases,  considering  the  cestui  qne  use  (sec  Uss) 
and  the  devisee  tm  clothed  with  the  legal  possession. 

An  Act  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  attornment  in  all  cases ; und,  to  prevent  the 
collusion  of  tenants  with  persons  setting  up  claims  to 
their  landlord's  estates,  the  legislature,  in  the  11th 
of  George  II.  took  away  also  its  effect  and  operation 
altogether. 


ATTR.VCT.  ». 
Attba'ct,  «. 
Attoactahii/ity, 
Attraction, 
Attra'ctive,  «. 
Attra'ctive,  atij. 
A TTRaVt  1 V KL  V , 
Attra'ctivrnbsb, 
Attra'ctor, 


Altraho,  I draw  to,  from 
ad,  and  traho  (from  trnns  and 
vtho,  quasi  traveho.  Vossius.) 
I draw. 

To  draw  to ; to  induce,  to 
invite,  to  tempt,  to  allure. 


So  the  Lady  Marprtt,  Countriueof  RirHenmnd,  brought  info  a 
Rood  hope  of  tlie  preferment  of  her  aonne,  marie  Rigjadd  Bray 
her  most  faythfuU  seruaunt,  diirfe  aolidter  and  prime  procurer  of 
tliv*  cnrwjriracir,  gruvrig  him  in  charec  aecrrllv  to  rniirglo  iuuI 
attract  such  prrvm*  of  j“*  nobility  to  loyne  with  iier  anil  take  her 
pan  a*  be  kite  we  to  be  ingenious,  faythfuU,  diligent,  and  of 
•rtiuifie.  UrHjton,  rol.  ii. 

Drawn  by  thhr/frwrfier  virtue  of  her  eyes. 

My  touch’d  heart  turn*  it  to  that  happy  const  ; 

My  joyful  North,  where  all  my  fortune  lie*. 

The  level  of  my  hopes  desired  moot. 

Daniel,  Sonnet  50. 

Attraction  is  a minutring  faculty,  which  (ns  a loadstone  doth 
iron)  draw*  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  A lampe  doth  oyic  ; and 
this  attractive  power  U very  oerewary  in  planu,  which  such  up 
moisture  by  the  root,  as  another  mouth,  into  the  wip,  as  a like 
Stomach.  Pur  ton  s Anatomy  of  \Ir  lane  holy. 

■ Heav'd  wakes  vrilh  all  his  eyes, 

Whom  to  liehnld  but  the*,  nature's  defire, 
la  wIm»c  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  tliy  beauty  still  to  giue. 

Milton's  Par,  Loot,  book  r. 

So  spake  our  general  Mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov’d, 

And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lcau*d 
On  our  first  father.  Milton’s  Par . Lost,  book  iv* 
What  charms,  that  run  reverse  extent, 

And  Dull  decree  and  exigent  ? 

What  magical  attracts  and  grace*, 

That  can  redeem  from  tcirs  facias  ! 

Putter's  Hudibrat. 


Which  attraction , or  tendency  (particularly  of  ibc  lesser  bodies 
to  the  greater,  and  most  prevalent  attracter , the  earth)  is  culled 
their  gravity.  Dcrkam't  Phytico-Thrology. 

Wisdom  attracts  the  favour  of  (Jod,  pureUasctb  a glorious  re- 
ward, and  scmrelh  perpetual  felicity  to  tu.  Harrow's  Smstons. 

Allowing  those  things,  which  are  now  usually  ascribed  to  attrac- 
tion, we  shall  still  he  necessitated  to  own  some  superior  bring, 
whose  influence  mixes  itself  with  matter,  and  operates  upon  it. 

Wollaston  s Religion  of  Nature. 

Some  stones  are  endued  with  an  electrical  or  attractical  virtue. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

It  the  ayr  be  agitated  or  the  bodie  wared  either  way ; it  omits 
the  equilibration,  and  disposed!  itself  into  the  nearest  attractor. 

Prawn's  Vulgar  Errors. 
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ATTR  AC-  But  now,  (to  apply  tills  to  the  scope  of  this  whole  discourse)  the 
TION.  so  pure  and  spiritual  a pleasure  is  a very  allowable  attract  it*  to 
y/~^'  elevate  our  tlioufbt*  to  the  most  glorious  mxJ  amiable  objects ; yet 
it  ous<iit  to  b«  the  design  and  the  effect  of  our  ndmiration  of  God, 
to  produce  in  us  worthy  uleas,  and  more  honourable  and  reve- 
rent thoughts  of  that  wonderful  and  impsmtikled  being 

Boyle  on  Veneration  to  God. 

There  were  then  the  same  incentives  of  desire  on  the  one  aide, 
the  same  atiractieeaets  in  riches,  the  same  relish  in  sorcreixnty. 

South.  Sermons,  xir.  293. 

■ - ■ - — — Cato’s  aoul 

Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  and  speaks. 

While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  on  her  looks  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father’s  virtues. 

Addnon.  Cato,  Act  1>  scene  3. 

And  what  the  load-stone  is  to  the  steel,  or  the  sensible  good  to 
the  appetite,  the  attractive  is  the  end  to  the  intelligent  nature. 

Bates  on  the  Exittence  of  God. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  first  and  meat  obvious  use  of  retirement, 
to  take  off  our  attention  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  there- 
by to  destroy  fur  a time,  at  least,  their  attraction. 

Port  cud i Sermons. 

Attraction,  in  Philosophy,  is  a term  employed  to 
denote  that  power,  force,  or  principle  of  action,  by 
which  every  particle  or  mass  of  matter  has  a tendency 
to  approach  every  other  particle  or  mass.  When  the 
attraction  is  of  that  kind  which  connects  the  particles 
of  a body  with  each  other,  and  whereby  they  consti- 
tute a solid  mass,  it  is  termed  cohesion,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion. 

When  it  takes  place  between  the  surfaces  of  con- 
tinent bodies,  whereby  they  adhere  to  each  other,  it 
is  denominated  adhesion,  or  the  attraction  of  ad- 
hesion. 

When  between  two  distant  bodies,  by  which  they 
have  a mutual  tendency  to  approach  each  other,  it  is 
called  universal  attraction,  or  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation, 

Of  the  first  two  species  of  attraction  little  is  known 
beyond  that  of  their  actual  existence  ; but,  of  universal 
attraction,  or  gravitation,  most  or  all  of  the  laws  are 
adequately  and  fully  understood  ; although  its  cause  is 
still  and  probably  ever  will  be,  one  of  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  nature.  Besides  these  species  of  attraction, 
which  may  be  considered  as  apppertaining  to  all  ma- 
terial substances,  we  have  other  principles  of  attrac- 
tion which  belong  only  to  certain  bodies,  or  topow'ers 
exerted  in  them.  Such  are  magnetic,  electric,  and 
electro-magnetic  attractions. 

These  several  powers  will  be  treated  of  at  length  in 
the  particular  treatises  of  this  work  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong;  and  it  will  therefore  onl)  be  neces- 
sary for  us,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a few  observations 
on  the  nature  of  attraction  generally,  without  reference 
to  any  specific  case. 

The  term  attraction  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient 
philosophers ; although  it  was  not  understood  in  the 
same  light  as  it  is  at  present.  The  phenomena  of  the 
loadstone,  for  example,  ns  far  as  relate  to  its  action  on 
iron,  were  of  a kind  which  necessarily  gave  rise  to 
some  notions  of  such  a force,  and  even  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  was  surmised,  although  very  imperfectly 
slated  by  ustrunomers,  many  years  before  it  assumed 
its  present  imj»ortant  character  as  one  of  the  principal 
operating  powers  of  nature.  Copernicus,  for  example, 
In  his  celebrated  work,  tie  Rctol.  Orb.  Cotie#.  lib.  i.  cap.  9, 
says,  **  as  for  gravity,  1 consider  it  nothing  more  than 
a certain  natural  appetence  fappetentio)  that  the  Creator 
has  impressed  uj*on  all  the  parts  of  matter,  in  order  to 


their  uniting  or  coalescing  into  a globular  form,  for 
their  better  preservation  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  power  is  also  inherent  iq  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  that  those  bodies  may  constantly  retain  that 
round  form  in  which  we  see  them.*'  Kepler,  also,  as 
we  have  seen  in  our  history  of  Astronomy,  had  formed 
still  more  correct  and  specific  ideas  of  the  nature  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  ; and  Hooke  had  yet  approached  still 
nearer  to  the  actual  principle  of  action.  But,  notwith- 
standing, till  Newton  published  his  Principia , no  spe- 
cific laws  had  been  advanced  whereby  the  action  of 
attraction  as  a physical  force  could  be  reduced  to  tho 
dominion  of  analysis.  Newton,  however,  while  he 
employed  the  term  attraction  in  common  with  many 
other  philosophers,  very  studiously  distinguished  be- 
tween his  own  and  their  ideas  of  this  power.  The 
attraction  of  the  ancients  was  conceived  to  be  a kind  of 
quality  inherent  in  certain  bodies  themselves,  and 
arisiug  from  their  particular  or  specific  forms.  But, 
attraction  according  to  Newton's  idea  of  it,  is  a moro 
indefinite  principle,  denoting  not  any  particular  kind 
or  mode  of  action,  nor  the  physical  cause  of  such 
action,  but  only  a general  tendency,  to  whatever 
cause,  physical  or  metaphysical,  such  an  effect  be 
owing ; whether  to  a power  inherent  in  the  bodiea 
themselves,  or  to  the  impulse  of  an  external  agent, 
lie  accordingly  uses  the  words  attraction,  impulse, 
and  propension  to  the  centre,  indifferently ; and  cau- 
tions his  readers  not  to  imagine,  that,  by  attraction, 
he  expressed,  or  meant  to  express  the  motlut  operands , 
or  its  efficient  cause ; as  if  there  were  any  proper 
powers  in  the  centres,  which  arc  in  reality  only  ma- 
thematical points,  or  as  if  centres  could  attract.  Ho 
thus  considers  centripetal  forces  os  attractions,  adding, 
that  what  is  thus  denominated  attraction  may  possibly 
be  effected  by  impulse,  or  after  some  other  manner 
altogether  unknown  to  us.  Hence  it  appears  that  till 
which  Newton  understood  or  meant  to  indicate  by  the 
term  attraction  was,  that  unknown  principle  by  which 
all  bodies,  and  every  particle  of  bodies  had  a tendency 
to  approach  each  other  where  no  mechanical  impulse 
was  apparent,  and  is  consequently  rather  to  be  under- 
stood as  expressive  of  an  effect  than  us  being  itself  (he 
cause  of  action. 

By  what  mechanical  or  physical  agency  a body,  or  a 
power  of  action  appertaining  to  it,  can  operate  upon  a 
distant  body,  so  as  to  draw  the  latter  towards  itself,  is 
perhaps  altogether  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive  : that  a power  emanating  from  a 
central  body,  should  repel  another  body  from  it  in  the 
direct  line  from  its  action,  seems  at  first  sight  incom- 
prehensible, although  on  aclo*crexamination,we  might 
still  find  the  hypothesis  equally  obscure  ; but  that  a 
force  proceeding  from  one  body  should  draw  another 
body  or  material  particle  towards  it,  is  certainly  in- 
volved in  incomprehensible  mystery  : yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  effect  tantamount  to  such  an  action 
is  actually  existing  ; because,  by  admitting  it,  we  aro 
enabled  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  which  the  various 
celestial  and  even  terrestrial  bodies  exhibit,  by  their 
reciprocal  action  on  each  other  ; and  as  far  as  mathe- 
matics are  concerned,  it  is  all  thut  is  requisite  to  be 
known  ; for  effects,  and  not  camies,  are  the  subjects  of 
mathematical  investigation. 

One  of  the  finest  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  action  between  the  different  parts  of  terres- 
trial bodies  on  each  other  is,  the  experiment  which 
n S 
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ATTRAC-  some  years  back  was  made  on  the  mountain  Schehallian, 
TIUN.  iu  Scotland  ; when  it  wag  found  that  the  attractive 
power  of  this  mountain,  was  such  as  to  deflect  the 
plumb  line  from  its  vertical  direction  about  5£  seconds 
on  each  side  of  it,  thereby  causing  a difference  in  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  same  star,  when  observed  from 
the  opposite  stations,  (besides  that  due  to  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude)  of  rather  more  than  eleven  seconds. 
See  our  History  and  Treatise  of  Physical  Astbo.vomv, 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  existence  of 
such  a power  us  that  which  we  express  by  the  word 
attraction  ’■  but  it  will  be  projter,  before  we  conclude 
this  article,  to  devote  a few  paragraphs  to  an  indica- 
tion of  its  laws.  With  respect  to  the  attraction  of 
cohesion  and  adhesion,  we  have  already  said  that  little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  such  forces  actually  exist ; 
which  is  rendered  manifest  by  the  power  requisite  to 
separate  the  parts  of  bodies  from  each  other,  but  is 
imperceptible  at  all  sensible  distances;  und  so  far  it 
must  differ  essentially  from  that  more  universal  prin- 
ciple of  attraction  known  by  the  term  gravitation. 
The  law  here  being  such,  that  the  power  of  one  body 
on  another,  or  on  any  distant  particle,  is  always  pro- 
portioual  to  the  mass  of  the  attracting  body,  or  to  the 
cube  of  its  diameter  in  case  of  a sphere,  und  inversely 
as  the  square  of  its  distance.  The  simple  admission 
of  this  law  and  that  of  an  original  and  determinate 
projection  of  the  planetary  bodies,  have  been  found 
sufficient,  by  the  aid  of  the  modern  analysis,  to  ex- 
plain every  known  phenomenon  of  the  solar  system,  at 
least  all  such  as  are  dependent  on  these  effects. 

In  Magnet  ism  the  law,  as  it  is  dependent  on  dis- 
tance, is  still  the  same  ; that  is,  it  varies  universally 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  but  it  is  dependent  on 
the  surface  of  the  attracting  body,  and  not  on  its  mass, 
as  in  the  former  cose.  The  satisfactory  establishment 
of  this  unexpected  fact  wc  owe  to  Mr.  Harlow,  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy.  iiee  his  Essay  on  Magnetic 
jittr  actions.  In  Electricity  also  Ihe  power  of  attraction 
varies  as  the  surface  of  the  electrified  body. 

In  the  two  latter  sciences,  however,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  various  phenomena  presented  in  them, 
we  arc  under  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  existence 
of  another  power ; i.  e.  that  of  repulsion,  which  is 
perhaps  still  the  same  force  as  attraction,  but  present- 
ing itself  in  a different  form ; and  these  two  active 
principles,  or  modes  of  action,  are  the  only  two  which 
hare  hitherto  been  admitted  into  the  modern  philo- 
sophy ; but  a new  science,  that  of  Electro- magnetism, 
render^  it  now  necessary  to  admit  a third  force,  and 
one  of  which,  to  the  present  time,  we  hod  no  idea. 
The  phenomena  exhibited  in  this  case  arc  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  kind,  and  it  has  been  shown 
by  Mr,  Harlow,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  during  the  present  year,  that  in  order  to  ex- 
plain them,  we  arc  under  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  existence  of  a power,  which  is  neither  reducible 
to  attraction  nor  to  repulsion,  the  direction  of  its 
action  being  in  all  eases  tangential  ; that  is  to  say, 
instead  Of  drawing  the  particle  on  which  it  acts  directly 
toward*  the  centre  of  force,  or  repelling  it  directly 
from  it,  its  tendency  is  to  urge  that  particle  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  its  direction  : at  least  by  the  ad- 
mission of  this  force,  and  assuming  that  it  varies 
inversely  us  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  that  it  is 
reciprocal  between  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  the 
two  bodies;  It  is  demonstrated  that  not  only  all  the 


varied  and  novel  phenomena  which  this  science  pre-  ATTKaC- 
sents,  may  be  explained  and  illustrated,  but  that  the  TttJN. 
effects  may  be  computed,  and  that  these  computed  v—"" ' 

results  agree  numerically  with  observation  and  expert* 
inent.  See  our  Treatise  vn  Elkctro-Maoxetism. 

Cajti&ary  ArraAcnoN  is  used  to  denote  that  species 
of  attraction  which  takes  place  in  capillary  tubes,  when 
slightly  immersed  in  fluids,  the  term  capillary  being 
derived  from  the  very  narrow  cavity  of  this  tube, 
which  ought  to  approach  to  the  fineness  of  a hair.  If 
such  a tube,  open  at  both  ends,  he  held  vertically,  and 
its  lower  end  slightly  immersed  in  water,  olctohol,  or 
nny  other  fluid  that  moistens,  the  liquid  will  imme- 
diately he  found  to  ascend  within  the  tube,  and  re- 
main there  considerably  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  that  in  the  vessel.  So  also,  if  two  plates  of  glass 
be  brought  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
their  lower  edges  dipped  in  the  fluid,  this  will  rise 
between  them,  and  stand  at  a greater  or  less  height 
above  the  general  surface,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  proximity.  The  power  by  which  these  pheno- 
mena ore  produced  is  denominated  ntf/HUtry  attraction. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  may  be 
staled  as  follow 

If  we  plunge  into  water  a tube  open  at  both  extre- 
mities, its  interior  diameter  having  a certain  extent, 
the  level  will  still  exist  the  same  within  as  outside  the 
tube ; hut  if  the  tube  be  capillary,  at  the  moment  of 
immersion,  the  water,  as  we  have  said  above,  will 
shoot  forward  within  it,  and  will  there  remain  sus- 
pended at  an  altitude  very  perceptibly  above  the  level 
of  the  exterior  water;  and  this  effect  will  be  found  to 
increase  as  tubes  of  less  and  less  internal  diameter  are 
employed.  The  law  of  this  elevution,  as  given  by  ex- 
periment, Is  this,  that  the  same  fluid  in  different  homo- 
geneous tubes,  will  rise  to  heights  which  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  diameters.  Observation,  how- 
ever, show's  at  the  same  time  that  the  heights  to  which 
different  liquids  are  elevated  in  the  same  tube,  arc  not 
proportional  to  the  densities  of  those  liquids  ; alcohol, 
for  example,  docs  not  rise  so  high  as  water. 

Mercury,  on  the  contrary,  without  particular  pre- 
cautions, is  retained  below  the  level,  and  its  depres- 
sion is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube; 
hut  it  great  care  be  taken  to  have  both  the  tube  and 
the  mercury  perfectly  dry,  then  the  mercury  will  rise 
the  same  as  the  other  fluids  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Lastly,  if  the  interior  of  the  tube  be  coated  over  with 
a layer  of  greasy  matter,  such  as  oil  or  tallow,  the 
effects  will  cease,  and  the  fluid  will  return  its  level. 

If,  instead  of  employing  capillary  tubes,  we  use  plates 
of  glass  or  other  matter  brought  nearly  in  contact,  the 
same  phenomena  are  exhibited  ; and,  if  instead  of 
their  being  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  they  are  in- 
clined at  a very  acute  angle,  and  if  wc  then  plunge 
them  into  water,  keeping  the  line  of  their  junction 
perpendicular  to  its  surface,  the  water  will  be  seen  to  rise 
suddenly  between  them,  and  to  form  a curve  which  turns 
its  convexity  towards  the  line  of  junction,  and  will  pass 
through  the  extremities  of  the  different  heights  to 
which  the  liquid  w'ould  be  elevated,  in  proportion  as 
the  intervals  lielween  the  two  glass  plates  diminishes, 
forming  thus  the  figure  of  the  common  conic  hyper- 
bola. In  on  experiment  made  by  Newton  with  two 
parallel  plates  of  glass  one- hundredth  of  an  inch 
asunder,  the  water  rose  between  them  to  an  inch 
above  its  general  level.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
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ATTRAC-  All  these  effects  take  place  precisely  the  same  when 
TION.  performed  ill  vacuo. 

Having  thus  stated  most  of  the  principal  phenomena 
of  capillary  attraction,  it  remains  for  us  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  theory  of  its  action ; a subject  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  eminent  philoso- 
phers, without,  however,  producing  much  accordance 
in  their  results  or  opinions.  The  theory  now  more 
generally  admitted,  and  which  indeed  is  now  reduced 
to  calculation,  is  that  of  Laplace.  This  celebrated 
mathematician  has  determined  by  the  formula  in  his 
celestial  mechanics,  the  action  of  u fluid  mass  termi- 


difference,  and  consequently  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  ATTRAC- 
di&meter.  TION. 

Thus  the  attraction  of  capillary  tubes  has  no  other 
influence  on  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  fluids  bute. 
which  they  contain,  than  as  it  determines  the  inclination  ^ -m.J 
of  the  first  planes,  constituting  that  part  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  interior  fluid  which  is  extremely  near 
the  sides  of  the  tube ; an  inclination  on  which  depends 
the  concavity  or  convexity  of  that  surface  and  the 
magnitude  of  its  radius.  If  by  the  effect  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the 
curvature  becomes  either  augmented  or  diminished. 


nated  by  a spherical  surface,  whether  concave  or 
convex,  upon  a fluid  column  contained  in  an  infinitely 
narrow  canal,  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  that  surface. 
By  this  action,  be  means  the  pressure  which  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  canal,  will  exert  in  virtue  of  the 
attraction  of  the  entire  mass,  upon  a plane  base 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  canal,  perpendicularly 
to  its  sides,  at  any  sensible  distance  whatever  from.the 
upper  surface  ; this  base  being  assumed  for  the  unit. 
He  shews  that  this  action  is  smaller  when  the  sur- 
face is  concave,  than  when  it  is  plane,  and  greater 
when  the  surface  is  convex.  His  analytical  expres- 
sion is  composed  of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which, 
much  greater  than  the  second,  expresses  the  action 
of  the  mass  terminated  by  n plane  surface ; and  he 
thinks  that  on  this  term  depends  the  phenomenon  of 
the  udhcrence  of  the  bodies  to  one  another,  and  of  the 
suspension  of  the  mercury  in  a barometer  tube,  at  an 
altitude  two  or  three  times  greater  than  that  which  is 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  \ the  second 
term  expresses  the  part  of  the  action  due  to  the 
sphericity  of  the  surface  * and  is  positive  or  negative 
according  as  the  upper  surface  is  convex  or  con- 
cave. 

The  same  author  shews,  that  in  both  cases  this 
term  is  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  spherical  sur- 
face ; whence  he  deduces  this  general  theorem, 
44  that  in  all  the  laws  where  the  attraction  is  only 
sensible  at  insensible  distances,  the  action  of  the  body 
terminated  by  a curve  surface,  upon  an  interior  canal, 
infinitely  narrow  and  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  in 
any  point  whatever,  is  equal  to  the  half  sum  of  the 
actions  upon  the  same  canal  of  two  spheres,  which 
have  for  radii  the  greatest  and  the  least  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  the  surface  at  such  points.'* 

The  application  of  these  results  gives  the  true  cause 
of  the  ascension  or  depression  of  fluids  in  capillary 
tubes  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters.  If  by  the 
axis  of  a tube  of  glass,  we  conceive  an  infinitely 
narrow  canal  which  turns  up  a little  below  the  tube, 
till  it  comes  to  the  plane  and  horizontal  surface  of  the 
water  of  a vessel,  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube  is  immersed,  the  action  of  the  water  of  the  tube 
upon  this  canal  will  be  less,  by  reason  of  the  conca- 
vity of  its  surface,  than  the  action  of  the  water  in  the 
vessel  upon  the  same  canal ; the  fluid  must  therefore 
rise  in  the  tube  to  compensate  for  this  difference,  and 
as  this  is,  by  what  has  preceded,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  elevation  of  the  fluid 
above  its  level  must  conform  to  the  same  ratio. 

If  the  fluid  be  mercury,  its  surface  in  the  interior  of 
a glass  capillary  tube  under  common  circumstances 
i«  convex,  its  action  upon  the  canal  is  therefore 
stronger  than  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  and 
the  fluid  must  sink  in  the  tube  in  proportion  to  that 


the  capillary  effect  will  be  augmented  or  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Laplace  considers  likewise  the  suspension  of  fluids 
between  parallel  planes  extremely  near  to  each  other ; 
and  finds  by  his  analysis,  that  a fluid  must  rise  or  fall 
according  as  the  upper  cylindric  surface  is  concave 
or  convex ; the  elevation  or  depression  conforming 
to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  planes  ; and 
that  the  elevation  or  depression  is  equal  to  that  which 
obtains  in  a cylindric  tube  of  which  this  distance  is  the 
interior  radius.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  Hatiy,  at  the  request  of  Laplace, 
and  is  indeed  conformable  to  the  experiments  staled 
by  Newton  in  his  Optics. 

The  species  of  action  which  we  have  above  illus- 
trated, is  perpetually  occurring  before  our  eyes  ; such 
for  example,  as  the  ascent  of  any  fluid  through  a 
piece  of  loaf  sugar,  in  which  only  its  bottom  part  is 
slightly  immersed.  The  ascent  of  water  along  the 
branch  of  a tree  which  bends  down,  so  as  to  have  it* 
extremity  just  dipped  in  the  water  j the  moistening 
of  a heap  of  sand  or  ashes,  which  has  only  its  base 
resting  in  the  water,  and  various  other  phenomena  of 
the  same  kind,  are  attributable  to  capillary  attraction. 

Attraction,  for  the  attraction  of  dissimilar  matter, 
at  insensible  distances,  see  Affinity,  art.  Cubmibtry. 

ATTRAP,  Attrapcr,  Fr.  to  catch,  apprehend,  over- 
reach j used  as  we  now  use  entrap.  Sec  T*af. 

Tbei  beyrrg  thcrof  adurrtised,  departed  in  preate  Unite  toward 
kymp  Henries  army,  but  tbei  mete  with  some  that  tbei  Loked  not 
for,  and  were  at  trapped  or  tbei  were  ware. 

Hall.  Henry  VI. 

Bat  Rich*rd  his  brother  brio*  an  expert  and  politique  nun,  so 
craftily  c eonuryed,  and  ao  wisely  ordered  him  wife  in  his  stormy 
tempest,  that  he  was  not  attrepped  eytber  with  net  or  snare. 

Grafton , V.  2. 

And  dull  your  horse  bee  at  trapped  and  barbed  more  riehlr,  and 
better  net  out  with  Ida  capparuon,  than  your  wife  arraid  In  her 
apparrell.  Holland' * Liny.  The  34th  bookc,  p.  838. 

For,  all  kua  armour  was  like  Mlrajre  weed 
With  woody  mow  bedigbt,  and  all  his  steed 
With  oaken  Iraue*  aft  rapt,  that  seemed  fit 
For  saluage  weight. 

Spenter*  Fuirlt  Qmeene,  book  i».  C.  4.  S.  39. 

ATTKI'BUTK,  r.  Attribuo,  to  apportion  to, 

Attri'butk,  n.  m from  ad,  and  tribuo , of  un- 

Attri'butablk,  f settled  Etymology. 

Attbibi/tiox,  f To  give  a part  or  portion. 

Attributive,  n.  V to  apportion,  to  allot,  to 

Atthi'butive,  adj.  J ascribe,  to  Impute,  to  assign. 

Now  therefore  sytli  his  mnnhrd  it  a creature,  it  cannot  haue 
thyi  glory  which  only  is  approprird  to  the  godhed-  To  attribute 
to  hr*  man  bed  j*  property,  which  oncly  is  apropried  to  his  god- 
bed,  is  to  confounile  botbe  y*  natures  in  Chryit. 

Sir  T.  Start’*  Work**,  fol.  1121.  C.  L 

For  Daniel  aknowlercUi  the  slimes  of  the  peple  attributing  to 
God  the  praise  of  ri^htwys  makinfe  and  that  be  bad  iiutely 
pucrjshed  theta.  The  HrpvrUiun  of  Daniel,  by  Jayt. 
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But  who  toner  breaketh  promise,  then  he  that  is  mtwate  trusted, 
or  who  xuutr  dcoeiuclli,  then  he  to  whom  nunte  credence  it  attri- 
buted. Hall.  Edward  IV. 

But,  if  her  heart  an  l her  desires 
Do  answer  mine  with  equal  fires, 

TiiCse  attribute*  are  then  too  |HX>r,— 

Site  is  all  thcfcc,  anil  ten  times  more. 

Tkottiu*  Xukbe j,  in  Fills,  T.  X 


Most  commonly  their  title*  were  wont  to  l>ee  exceeding:  copious 
of  attribute*;  with  which  or  the  like  they  now  vs*  to  oner- load 
those  prince*  to  whom  they  write. 

SeUen*  Title*  ef  Honour,  part  i-  p.  93. 


fib  be  the  penlac,  that  this  atchiru'ment  wrought, 

Who  made  my  hand  the  organ  of  hb  might ; 

Mure  than  good-will  to  me  attribute  nought : 

For,  all  1 did,  I did  but  aa  1 ought. 

Spenser'*  Faerie  (Jure nr,  book  ii.  C.  1 . a.  33. 

Hot.  Well  anid,  mv  noble  Scot,  If  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  AatU-rie, 

Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  bauc. 

As  not  a aouldier  of  tills  scowin's  stamp? , 

Should  go  #o  general!  currant  through  the  world. 

Shakespeare . 1st  Part  a/ lieary  IV,  fol.  65. 


Si  liucjuaUbus  equal'll  nddsa;  omnia  mint  huaqaaU* ; U a 
role  in  mathematlqor* : and  the  same  holds  In  ethiques  concern- 
ing attributive  justice. 

Baca h.  On  Learning. 


Goodness,  of  all  the  attributes,  by  which  a man  may  be  stiled, 
bath  chief  place  and  sovereignty. 

Hair  * Gulden  Remain*. 
So  spake  dome-stick  Adam  in  hb  care 
And  matrimonial  lore  ; but  Ere,  who  thought 
I .cm  attributed  to  her  faith  sincere, 

Thu*  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renew'd. 

Mitten.  Par.  Lott,  book  ix. 

God  attribute*  tn  place 

No  snnctitY,  if  none  be  thither  brought 

By  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell. 

Milieu.  Par.  Lett,  book  li. 


ATTftITE,  1 Altera,  attrilum,  to  rub  against,  ad  ATTRITF, 
Attei'tion.  / and  tero,  I rub.  — 

Rubbed  againat,  worn  by  rubbing,  bruised.  The  ATTUNE, 
usage  of  these  words  by  Roman  Catholic  divines  is 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  examples  subjoined. 

Contrition  and  rept-Uunne  are  both  one  and  nothvng  els  but  a 
•orowful  and  a mouroyng  hart.  And  became  that  (rod  hath  pro- 
mised mercy  vnto  a contrite  hart,  Uut  is,  to  a aorowfull  and  rc- 
pentyng  hart,  they  to  beguile  (fowls  word  and  to  sUbtuh  their 
wicked  tradition,  hmic  farced  that  new  word  attrition,  snying : 
thou  rauat  not  know  whether  thy  aorrowe  or  repentauncr  Ixi  con- 
trition or  attrilien,  except  thou  be  shreurn.  When  thou  art 
■breuen,  the  it  la  true  contritiO.  Oh  foxy  I’harisay,  that  i*  (fay 
leuca,  of  which  Christ  so  diligently  bad  vs’  beware. 

The  Whole  Works  of  Wm.  Tyndall,  fol.  143.  c.  ii. 

I do  not,  with  some  casuists,  flatter  tbee  with  aa  opinion  of  the 
sufficiency  of  any  slight  attrition,  and  empty  wishes  that  thou 
bad*  not  sinned.  Bp.  Hall'*  Balm  ef  Gilead. 

WbiU  use  were  there  of  the  grain,  but  for  the  edge  of  the  sickle, 
wherewith  it  U cut  down ; the  stroke  of  the  flail,  wherewith  it  ia 
beaten ; the  weight  mid  ahdfias  of  the  mill  wherewith  it  in 
crushed ; the  fire  of  the  oven  wherewith  it  Is  bnkrn  ? 

Bp.  Hall.  Contemplation*. 

m Considering  thirdly  and  ln*Uy,  that  if  they  die  not  with  contri- 
tioo,  yet  it  is  very  probable  they  mar  die  with  attrition , and  that 
this  pretence  of  your*,  that  contrition  will  serve  without  actual 
confession,  hut  attrition  will  not,  is  hut  a nicety  or  fancy,  or  rather 
to  give  it  tlic  true  name,  a device  of  your  own,  to  serve  ends  and 
purposes  ; God  having  no  where  declared  himself,  but  that  where- 
soever hr  will  accept  of  that  repentance,  which  you  are  pleased  to 
Call  contrition,  he  will  accept  of  that  which  you  call  attrition. 

Chilling  worth's  Werke,  fol.  55.  e.  L 

For  instance ; that  after  the  long  course  of  a moat  lewd  and 
flagitious  life,  a mao  may  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  hare  his  sins 
forgiven  at  the  last  gasp,  upon  confession  of  them  to  the  priest, 
with  that  imperfect  degree  of  contrition  for  them,  which  they  cal! 
attrition , together  with  the  absolution  of  the  priest.  Now  attri- 
tion la  a trouble  for  aln,  merely  for  fear  of  tbe  punishment  of  iu 
Tilletten*  M urk*,  v.  U.  p.  45. 


DoLABELLA.  ■ - Heav’n  haa  bat 

Our  sorrow  for  our  sins ; and  then  delights 
To  pardon  erring  man  : sweet  mercy  seems 
Its  darling  attribute,  which  limits  justice. 

Dry  den  t sill  for  Lore. 
Good  hesr'n,  whose  darling  attribute  wc  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy'  to  mankind, 

Abhor*  tluf  cruel ; and  tbe  deeds  of  night 
By  wonU*roas  wavs  reveals  in  open  light 

Dry  den' t Fable*. 

It  ftrooduessl  should  beget  in  u*  hearty  lore  and  reverence  to- 
ward God,  in  regard  to  this  attribute,  so  excellent  and  amiable  la 
itself,  so  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  aa. 

Barrow' * Sermon*. 

Great  lord  of  life,  from  whom  this  humble  frame 
Derives  the  nowV  to  sing  thy  holy  name, 

Forgive  the  lowly  muse,  whose  iirtirst  lay. 

Has  dar’d  thy  sacred  attribute*  survey. 

Boy te.  On  Glory. 

It  is  a practice  rourh  too  common  in  enquiries  of  this  nature, 
to  attribute  the  cause  of  feelinir*  which  merely  arise  from  the 
media  men  I structure  of  our  bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and 
constitution  of  our  minds , to  certain  conclusions  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  Burke  on  the  Subdme  and  Beautiful. 

. Harris  classes  verlw,  participles,  and  adjective*  together  under 
one  head,  via.:  attributive *.  Harris  should  liave  called  them 
either  attribute*  or  attributable*,  but  haring  terminated  the 
name*  of  the  three  other  dosses;  substantive,  definitive,  connec- 
tive), in  Ire:  he  judged  it  more  regular  to  terminate  this  Hass 
also  in  Fee;  having  no  notion  whatever  that  all  common  termina- 
tions liave  a meaning. 

ToekV*  Diversion*  ‘f  Parley,  r.  iL  p.  428. 

Attribute#  of  God,  the  qualities  and  perfection 
which  we  conceive  as  forming  his  essence,  as  power, 
justice,  wisdom,  &c.  See  Tokology. 


From  these  premises  it  follows,  that  if  the  priest  can  absolve 
him  that  is  attrite,  be  may  pardon  hint  who  bath  affections  to  sin 
still  remaining ; that  Is,  one  who  fears  hell,  but  does  not  love 
God.  Taylor'*  Polemical  Discount*. 

Though  the  horse-shoe  I hare  taken  up  hare  not  been  con- 
tumed  upon  tbe  account  of  travelling,  it  has  been  eaten  up  by  rust, 
which  wastes  it  as  much  as  attrition  would  have  done. 

Boyle’s  Occasional  Reflection*. 

Attrition,  the  rubbing  of  bodies  against  each  other 
by  which  their  superficial  particles  are  worn  away. 
Grinding  and  polishing  are  performed  by  Attrition. 
For  its  various  effects  sec  the  separate  articles  of 
Electricity,  Fire,  Heat,  Light. 

ATTRY,  A.  S.  JEiran,  to  poison.  (Perhaps  for  Atter 
or  Adder.  Sec  Adder).  Applied  to  virulent  anger. 

Than  eomelh  also  of  ire  attry  angrr,  whan  a man  is  sh&rpely 
amonested  in  his  shrift  to  leve  his  ainne,  tban  be  wol  be  angry, 
and  answer*  hokerly  and  angerly,  to  defend  or  excuses  bis  sinne 
by  UBStrdfastncasc  of  his  flrahe. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  stint*  Tale,  V.  ii.  p.  332. 

The  kaie  made  moebc  to  done, 

For  Hche  fold  both  cloth  and  cop  } 

Nathclea  lhai  ware  gadcred  vp. 

Swithe  sore  ache  him  afraid ; 

Ccrtcs,  be  was  wel  inel  i-pnid. 

The  Sevyn  Sage*  m Webber,  V.  til. 

ATTUNE,  to  tune,  or  set  to  a tunc.  See  Tune. 

And  then  before,  tbe  fry  of  children  young 
Their  wanton  sports  and  childish  mirth  did  play, 

And  to  tbe  maidens  sounding  lyinbrels  sung, 

In  well  attuned  notes,  a joyous  lay. 

Spenser’ i Faint  Quern*,  book  i.  C.  xii.  a.  7. 
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WA1NE. 


Hfa  tmnf,  bf  mtnre  fnrra'd  to  pi****  tbe  fiur, 

Or  Btoir  of  bcrcx*  with  mnjntic  air, 

To  nu'kinjr  strains  attun'd  lucr  voice,  and  strove, 

To  waken  all  the  tender  powers  of  love. 

teuton.  To  Lady  CavtndUh  Harley. 

He  said,  and  lightly  touch’d  his  vraridinic  flute. 

Like  fountains  rillinjr,  or  mellifluous  notes 

Of  birds,  a soft  and  lulling  flow  attun'd 

The  ambient  air.  Glower's  A then  led,  book  it. 


Tit’  etlterval  j^low  that  stimulate*  thy  frame, 

When  all  th‘  according  powers  harmonious  more. 

And  wake  to  energy  each  social  nicu, 

Attuned  spontaneous  to  the  will  of  Jove ; 

Be  tl>e*>e,  O omui,  Uk  triumphs  of  thy  soul. 

Beattie.  Judgment  of  Paris, 


ATWATNE. 

Atwi'cn, 

Atwi'xt, 

Atw'o. 


}In  twain,  in  two. 
two. 


Gothic,  ttcoi , 


And  whan  lie  was  wKhinoc,  A fauht  as  a wllde  Icon, 

He  fondred  )*c  Sanuios  o tuynne,  A fauht  as  a dragon. 

H.  ffrtmnr,  p.  183. 

Thy  wif  ami  thou  most*  lnuaren  fer  it-twiune, 

For  that  hrfunm  you  ahal  be  nn  ainne, 

N o more  in  loklng  than  titer  slial  in  dede. 

Chaucer.  The  MiUeres  Tale , V.  I p.  141. 

But  frontin'  it  is,  as  wytncssytb  Gaufride,  and  other,  that  after 
the  dvtlie  of  Scurrus,  sfryfe  arose  attwene  tlte  Brytotu  and  the 
Rumayncs,  tbennv  licynge  within  the  Unde  of  Urytaync. 

Fabyan. 

bo  Iveo  to  bedde  com,  J>at  so  loop*  a two  were. 

With  hem  was  so  gret  drtyt,  ^nt  bitwene  hem  ^ere 
Bi  grte  ws»  pe  beste  body,  )>*t  ewr  was  in  J>u  lurule, 

Kyng  Art  hurt!  f*e  noble  moo,  J*at  eurr  wor)»  ruder&toode. 

ti.  Gloucester,  p.  1 59. 

Hire  thought*  hire  ruraed  herte  braat  at  wo; 

Stic  arolde  not  tluit  hire  sonc  had  do  so. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Ixtu  cs  Tale,  T.  1.  p.  206. 

The  lady  morayil  and  was  full  woo, 

And  llukgbl  byr  hert  wuld  hrot  oh  tsco. 

The  Lyfc  of  Jpomydon,  in  P Teller,  r.  U. 
And  Jlirsus  gaf  out  a greet  cry  and  diede.  And  the  vryl  of  tbc 
temple  was  tnrent  a two  fro  the  highestc  to  bynetbe. 

Wiclif.  Mark  c.  XT. 
And  with  that  word  he  gan  sigh  as  sore, 

Like  as  his  hert  riuc  would  atwnine 
And  held  his  pence,  and  spake  no  more. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  K night,  fob  276,  C.  iv 

Sir  Mirth  her  hy  the  finger  hade 
Daunsing,  and  sbee  him  also 
Great  loue  was  atwirt  hem  two. 

Chaucer.  Hum.  of  the  Rose,  fed,  120.  C.  U. 
Welcome  my  swete,  alas,  the  stay  of  my  welfare, 

Tliy  presence  hringrtli  forth  a truce  aluixt  me,  and  my  care. 

Surrey. 

The  letters  eke,  that  she  of  old  time 
Had  him  ysent,  be  would  alone  rede 
An  hnndrrd  sith,  attaint  noone  and  prime 
Reflguring  her  shappe. 

Chancer,  'frotltu  and  Crtseidc , book  r.  fol.  187.  c.  iii. 
Here  take  them  to  tliee,  nnd  dispatch  that  which  thy  fowlea 
foreahew  may  hoc  done  : than  os  the  report  goeth,  without  more 
adoe,  be  cat  the  whetstone  quite  atu-o. 

Holland's  Livy. 

With  that  an  hideous  storme  of  wind  arose 
Wth  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning  atvixt. 

And  an  earthquake,  as  if  it  straight  would  loose. 

The  world’s  foundations  from  its  centre  fixt. 

Spenser's  Fairie  Queene,  book  ti.  J C.  XU.  8.  2. 

ATURES,  falls  of  three  cataract*  at  a small  dis- 
tance from  each  other  in  the  river  Orinoco,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 


AT  WICK,  in  the  East  Riding,  county  of  York,  a ATWICK. 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in^the  King's  books  at  r r* 
£4.  J*.  lid.  Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  AVACHA. 
to  St.  Laurence.  Population  in  1801,  including  the  w"v“— ' 
townships  of  Arran  and  Skirlington,  3G8,  Poor's  rates 
in  1803,  at  It.  4^d.  in  the  pound,  j£ll5.  4«.  fid. ; 13 
miles  N.  E.  from  Beverly. 

ATYCHIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepidoplera,  family  ZygtFmdes.  Generic  charac- 
ter; palpi  rising  considerably  beyond  the  dypeus, 
anteriorly  very  hirsute  with  long  hairs,  wings  short  ■, 
posterior  tibia:  with  scales  and  elongated  spurs*. 

Latreille. 

ATYPL7S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  rinssArachnirfcs, 
order  Acera,  family  Araneides.  Generic  character  : 
eyes  on  each  side  geminate ; labium  inserted  under 
the  base  of  the  maxilla?,  very  small,  quadrate  j palpi 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  external  dilatation  of  the 
niaxilke. 

Atrjpuj  Sulzeri  lias  been  found  in  this  country  by 
Dr.  Leach.  This  spider  inhabits  turfy  declivities, 
where  it  forms  a deep  cylindrical  excavation,  seven  or 
eight  inches  long  ; in  this  it  weaves  a kind  of  funnel 
of  white  silk  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  cocoon 
in  which  the  eggs  arc  deposited,  is  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  this  cavity  by  means  of  threads  attached  to  each 
end. 

AT\'S,  in  Mythology,  a shepherd  of  Phrygia,  of 
Whom  Cybele  became  cuamnured.  She  exacted  from 
him  a vow  of  celibacy,  nnd  intrusted  him  with  the 
care  of  her  temple.  The  Goddess  enraged  at  his  viola- 
tion of  this  vow,  by  an  amour  with  the  Nymph 
S&ngnris,  inflamed  him  with  a paroxysm  of  delirium, 
during  which  he  castrated  himself.  The  most  spirited 
Poem  of  Catullus  is  a lamentation  of  Atys.  Puinaiiias 
(Achnira  xvii),  relates  a different  story  from  the  above, 
to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.  Ovid  (Met ant.  x), 
adds  that  Cybele  changed  Atys  into  a pine-tree  at  the 
moment  in  which  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide. 

AVA,  properly  Asowa,  a town  in  the  Berman 
Empire,  four  miles  west  of  Arnarapura,  the  metropolis. 

It  is  in  lat.  21°  51'  N„  nnd  long.  95°  58"  E.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  but  is  now  in  ruins  ; two  large 
temples  still  remain,  in  one  of  which  there  is  an  image 
of  Gaudnia,  (Gautama)  or  Budd'lia,  24  feet  in 
height,  and  lo  feet  across  the  breast.  There  arc  also 
the  reliques  of  many  other  temples  in  decay  ; and 
there  cannot  be  a more  striking  picture  of  ruin  and 
desolation  than  the  whole  city  presents.  (Sec  Berman 
Empire  and  Sytncs’s  Embassy.  As,  Res.  r.  iii.  vi.  1G3.) 

AVACHA  (Awatscua),  a large  river,  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Kamchatka,  falling  after  a course  of  90  miles 
from  west  to  east,  into  a bay  which  bears  the  same 
name.  Its  mouth  is  rather  narrow,  but  deep  enough 
to  admit  ships  of  the  greatest  burden,  and  abounding 
in  good  unchornge  ; the  best  of  which  is  the  harbour 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  is  the  Volcano  of  Avaeha,  which  constantly 
smokes,  though  it  has  had  no  considerable  eruption 
since  1734,  and  that  only  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 

A small  town  called  the  Avachinski  Ostrog  was  begun 
in  1740  ; it  is  in  a tolerably  flourishing  state,  and 
principally  supported  by  the  trade  in  beaver  skins. 

Those  animals  are  more  abundant  here  than  at  Bols- 
beretzk;  but  the  water  is  bad,  and  there  is  a great 
dearth  of  wood.  Lat.  52°  51'  45"  N.  158°  62'  15"  E. 

(Petri  ia  Er sob’s  Encycl.) 
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Fr-  Valoir,  Lat.  Valeo,  I am 
well  or  able,  from  the  Greek 
from  the  lonick  OvXao, 
Ava'ilableness.  J (or  oXot,  integer,  tonus. 

To  be  well,  able,  strong,  efficacious ; to  have  force 
or  effect,  influence  or  power  $ to  serve  or  assist. 

Here  now  of  y*  Brus,  bow  be  D»ui<)  gr*n  wile. 

With  word  was  Inis,  if  it  mot  out  mmmiU. 

K.  Brunne,  p.  1 16. 

But  nultiricMe,  if  thb  may  done  prlsdnesse, 

To  anv  loner,  and  bis  cause  aneile, 

llaue  lie  my  thank*,  and  mine  be  the  traueile. 

Chanter . Troilnt  mint  Creseide,  book  L foL  152.  C.  IL 
And  ouer  this  thou  slush  eke  swere. 

That  if  ibtm  of  tbr  aotlie  fail*, 

There  shall  none  other  thyngr  anaile. 

That  thou  ne  shall  thy  deth  rerrine. 

Gaurr.  C»n.  ,4m.  book  L 
Now  »ch  son  Mid*  Lyf.  >at  sunrerje  ne  phiaike 
May  nat  a myte  araillr.  to  meiilca  ajens  clde. 

The  Titian  of  Ptirs  Phmhmmn,  p,  401. 
Fiekell  trvninn*.  abhorred  of  reason  : 

Datingcroti*  to  deal  with,  value,  of  none  m milt, 

Surrey. 

Nay  nay  Cousyn  nayr,  there  walkc  you  somewhat  wide : foe 
thcr  you  defende  your  owne  rig^itr  for  your  temporal  auayte. 

Sir  Thus,  More's  fVorkes,  foL  1151.  c.  ii. 

Such  was  the  decreed  wy)  of  the  father,  that  Christ  should 
naffer  these  paynrs  fur  our  offences : and  he  shewed  hymsclf 
wvllyngly  nbedyeat  in  all  thyuges,  not  ahrynkyng  in  any  condlcion 
to  nhycte  what  so  cutr  was  auayleabte  to  our  saluocyon. 

VHmtt.  Philippian,  C.  U. 

They  rrceyuesl  also  the  cuatome  to  halowe  and  consecrate 
Ryuges  on  Good  Friday,  which  were  reputed  good  and  amaylable 
against  the  cramp*  Grafton,  r.  i. 

Ye  see  me  to  frcnc  vi  secret  rly  to  mderatande,  that  Chris  til 
praiera  were  a Mat  la  Me  for  the  Pope,  to  keep*  him  from  errour,  not 
ia  the  churchr,  or  pulpit*,  or  closet,  or  any  other  common,  or 
print*  place,  but  oocly  in  the  consistorie  and  counccl,  in  debat- 
ing* doubtful  cases  of  religion. 

Jem et s Defence  of  the  Apologie. 
And  all  the  honors  that  can  flye  from  vs. 

Shall  on  tlicm  settle : yon  know  your  places  well, 

When  better  fall,  for  your  aaailes  they  fall. 

Shakespeare,  .-tire  well,  fo.  241. 

But  prayer  against  hi*  absolute  decree 
No  more  a vails  then  breath  against  the  wind. 

Blown  stilling  back  on  him  that  breaths  it  forth. 

Milton's  Par.  Lust,  book  xL 
For  sure  I am,  unlnui  I win  in  arm*. 

To  atand  excluded  from  KmiUs's  charms: 

Nor  can  mv  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endu'd  with  force,  I gain  the  victory. 

Dryden’s  Fables. 

We  are  to  offer  tip  all  our  devotions  in  the  name  of  Christ,  ar.d 
for  his  sake  must  implore  all  mercies  and  blessings  from  God ; 
which  how  can  we  do  seriously  and  with  faith,  if  wr  may  reason- 
ably question  whether  Christ  s merits  do  respect  us,  and  conse- 
quently whether  they  ran  he  available  in  our  behalf? 

Barrtnr’t  Sermons. 

If  we  ilo  sincerely  endeavour  to  please  Gal,  and  to  keep  hi* 
commandments  in  the  general  course  of  a holy  and  virtuous  life, 
the  merit  of  Christ's  perfect  obedience  and  suffering*  trill  be 
available  with  God  for  the  acceptance  of  our  sincere  though 
imperfect  obedience.  Tillolson't  Sermons. 

Ah ! what  avail  his  gloasy,  varying  dies. 

Hi*  purple  crest,  anil  acsrlet-cirrlcd  eyes, 

Tlie  vivid  green  Ilia  shining  plumes  up  fold, 

lit*  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  Unmet  with  gold  ? 

Pope,  Windsor  F'treil,  V.  i.  p.  44. 

The  avai/ab/rness  of  harmony  to  promote  a pious  disposition  of 
mind  will  appear,  from  the  great  influence  it  naturally  ha*  on  the 
passions.  A tier  bury.  Senuon  ix« 


AVAIL,  e. 

Ava'ii.,  n. 
Available, 


If,  then,  neither  Scripture  nor  experience  teach  us,  that  re- 
pentance alone  will  avail  tor  our  paninn  with  God,  doe*  the  light 
of  nature  assure  us  that  it  will  f Par  true’ t Sermons. 

If  neither  trench  or  wall 

Constructed  with  such  labour,  and  suppos'd 
CM  strength  to  guard  impregnahly  secure 
Our  navy  and  ourselves,  avail  as  aught. 

It  is  because  Almighty  Jove  hath  will'd. 

That  the  Achaiau  no*t  should  perish  here 
Inglorious.  Camper.  Iliad  xiv. 

A\  AL,  (Avvai,)  the  chief  of  the  Bahrein  Islands, 
lat.  2G°  45'  N.  long.  1H'  56'  E.  (See  Bahbkin.) 

A\  ALANCHES,  the  name  given  to  those  immense 
mosses  of  enow  which  arc  precipitated  from  the  Alps, 
and  often  overwhelm  whole  villages  in  their  destruc- 
tive course.  When  the  snow  begins  to  melt  by  the 
heat  of  summer,  the  water  which  is  produced,  in  iLs 
attempt  to  run  off  below,  destroys  the  adhesion  be- 
tween the  snow  and  the  earth,  and  a new  snow,  fall- 
ing upon  the  old  and  almost  detached  moss,  increases 
the  weight  and  determines  it*  fall.  In  1719,  an 
avalanche  from  a neighbouring  glacier  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  the  house*  and  baths  at  Lcuk,  and 
destroyed  a considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  1769-70,  an  avalanche  produced  by  the  immense 
quantity  of  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  winter, 
rolled  down  upon  the  pastures  on  the  mountain  of 
Sixt  in  the  Alps,  when  the  impulse  was  so  great,  that 
it  levelled  with  the  ground  a forest  of  beeches  and  firs 
which  covered  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  stopped 
the  course  of  the  river  Giprc,  which  runs  through  the 
subjacent  valley,  and  overthrew  a number  of  trees 
and  barns  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream.  In 
August,  1H?0,  two  gentlemen  from  Oxford,  Mr. 
Dornford,  fellow  of  Oriel,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  fellow 
of  Brazcnnose  College,  set  out  in  company  with  Dr. 
Hamel  and  M.  Sellique,  (who  abandoned  the  enter- 
prize  at  the  end  of  the  second  day)  attended  by  twelve 
guides,  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc.  They  encountered  the 
greatest  danger,  attended,  indeed,  with  destruction 
to  three  of  the  jiarty,  from  an  avalanche.  When 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  summit  of  this 
interesting  mountain  the  snow  suddenly  gave  way 
beneath  them,  and  carried  them  all  within  a few 
paces  of  an  immense  crevasse.  Our  readers  will  like 
to  read  an  account  of  this  moment  of  danger  in  Mr. 
Dornford's  own  words: — ■**  The  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing  gradually  increasing  and  our  thirst  being  inces- 
sant ; I was  obliged  to  stop  half  a minute  to  arrange 
my  veil,  in  this  interval  my  companion  H.  and  three 
of  the  guides  passed  me,  so  that  I was  now  the  sixth 
in  the  line,  and  of  course  the  centre  man.  II.  was 
next  before  me,  and  us  it  was  the  first  time  we  had 
liccn  so  circumstanced  during  the  whole  morning,  he 
remarked  it,  and  said  wc  ought  to  have  one  guide  at 
least  between  us.  in  case  of  accident.  This  i over- 
ruled, by  referring  him  to  the  absence  of  all  appear- 
ance of  danger  nt  that  part  of  our  march,  to  which  he 
assented.  1 did  not  nttempt  to  recover  my  place 
in  front,  though  the  wish  more  than  cnee  crossed  my 
mind ; finding,  perhaps,  that  my  present  one  was 
much  less  laborious.  To  this  apparently  trivial  cir- 
cumstance I was  indebted  for  my  life.  A few  minutes 
after  the  above  conversation,  my  veil  being  still  up, 
and  my  eyes  turned  at  intervals  towards  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  which  was  on  the  right,  as  we  were 
crossing  obliquely  the  long  slope,  which  was  to 
conduct  us  to  Mount  Maudit,  the  suow  suddenly  gave 
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AVA-  way  beneath  our  feet,  beginning  at  the  head  of  the 
RANCHES  line,  and  carried  us  all  down  the  slope  to  our  leA. 
v'— 1 was  thrown  instantly  off  nay  feet,  but  was  still  on 
my  knees,  and  endeav  our  log  to  regain  my  footing, 
when,  in  a few  seconds,  the  snow  on  our  right, 
which  was  of  course  above  us,  rushed  into  the  gap 
thus  suddenly  made,  and  completed  the  catastrophe, 
by  burying  us  all  at  once  in  its  mass,  and  hurrying 
us  downwards  towards  two  crevasses  about  a furlong 
below  us,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  our  inarch. 
The  accumulation  of  snow  instantly  threw  me  back- 
wards, and  1 was  carried  down  in  spite  of  all  my 
struggles.  In  less  than  a minute  I emerged,  partly 
from  my  own  exertions,  and  partly  because  the  velo- 
city of  the  falling  mass  had  subsided  from  its  own 
friction.  I was  obliged  to  resign  nuy  pole  in  the 
struggle,  feeling  it  forced  out  of  my  hand  : a short 
time  afterwards  I found  it  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
crevasse.  At  the  moment  of  my  emerging,  I was  so 
far  from  being  olive  to  the  danger  of  our  situations 
that,  on  seeing  my  two  companions  at  some  distance 
below  me,  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  and  sitting  mo- 
tionless and  sitent,  a jest  was  rising  to  my  lips,  till  a 
second  glance  shewed  me,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Mathieu  Llalmut,  they  were  the  only  remnants  of  the 
party  visible.  Two  more,  however,  being  those  in 
the  interval  between  myself  and  the  rear  of  the  party, 
having  quickly  rc-appeared,  I was  still  inclined  to 
treat  the  affair  rather  os  a perplexing,  though  ludi- 
crous delay,  in  having  sent  us  down  so  many  hundred 
feet  lower,  than  in  the  light  of  a serious  accident, 
when  Mathieu  Hal  mat  cried  out  that  some  of  the  party 
were  lost,  and  pointed  to  the  crevasse,  which  h id 
hitherto  escaped  our  notice,  into  which,  he  said,  they 
hod  fallen.  A nearer  view  convinced  us  all  of  the  sari 
truth.  The  three  front  guides  being  where  the  slope 
was  somewhat  steeper,  hod  been  carried  down  with 
greater  rapidity  and  to  a greater  distance,  and  had 
thus  been  carried  into  the  crevasse,  with  an  immense 
mass  of  snow  upon  them,  which  rose  nearly  to  the 
brink.  Balmat,  who  was  fourth  in  the  line,  being  a 
man  of  great  muscular  strength,  as  well  as  presence 
of  mind,  had  suddenly  thrust  his  pole  into  the  firm 
snow  beneath,  when  he  felt  himself  going,  which 
certainly  checked,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  his 
fall.  Our  two  hindermost  guides  were  also  missing, 
but  we  were  soon  gladdened  by  seeing  them  make  their 
appearance,  and  cheered  them  with  loud  and  repeated 
hurrahs.  One  of  these  had  been  carried  into  the  cre- 
vasse, where  it  was  very  narrow,  and  hail  been  thrown 
with  some  violence  against  the  opposite  brink.  He 
contrived  to  scramble  out  without  assistance,  at  the 
expeuse  of  a trifling  cut  on  the  chin.  The  other  had 
been  dragged  out  by  his  companions,  quite  senseless 
ami  nearly  black  from  the  weight  of  snow  which  had 
been  upon  him.  In  a short  time,  however,  he  reco- 
vered. It  was  long  before  we  could  convince  our- 
selves that  the  others  were  past  hope,  and  we  exhausted 
ourselves  fruitlessly  for  some  time,  in  fathoming  the 
loose  snow  with  our  poles.  When  the  sad  truth 
hurst  upon  us,  our  feelings  may  perhaps  be  con- 
ceived, hut  cannot  be  expressed.’  Such  is  Mr. 
Dornford's  account  of  this  calamitous  adventure.  The 
survivors  did  not  pursue  the  attempt,  but  after  every 
endeavour,  although  fruitless,  to  recover  their  loBt 
companions,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned 
• to  Chamounix. 

TO».,  XVIII. 


AVALE,  Fr.  Avaller,  to  let,  put,  lay,  coat,  fell  down  ; 
to  let  fall  down.  Cotgrarc.  Barb.  Latin,  Acallare : 
which,  according  to  Menage,  is  from  ad  and  vallis,  a 
valley  j as  Monte t is  formed  from  Mans,  Montis.  But  in 
the  German,  we  hare  Fallen;  in  the  Dutch,  Fallen ; in 
the  A.  8.  Feallan , Afeallan,  to  fall.  And  Skinner  is  of 
opinion  that  the  French,  A caller,  is  of  German  origin. 


AVALE. 


AVAHES. 


Ilk  aaailed  hi*  helwe,  utl  to  consrile  drove. 

R.  Untune,  p.  97. 

The  Miller  that  for-tlmnken  was  til  ptlc, 

So  I lift  t unotfac-s  upon  Ids  hors  he  ML 
lie  n'oid  armlfn  neither  hood  nr  hat. 

Chaucer.  The  Milter  t prologue,  r.  I.  p.  123. 
The  beat  uone  with  her  hamca  pnle 
Sftlumus  and  Joue,  in  Cancro  ioynrtl  were 
That  such  a raine  from  heuen  pun  cuaile 
That  curry  niancr  woman  tlmt  was  there 
Had  of  that  smoky  none  a very  feere. 

Id.  Tra.lut  mud  l' r stride,  book  1H.  to.  1/0,  C.  I. 


Whan  ihei  this  strange  rcaaell  sigh 
(.'uni  in,  nnd  hath  bis  anile  a<ialed. 

The  towDu  thereof  hath  spoke  and  taled. 

Gower.  Com.  Am.  book  viiL 


All  suddenly  her  fresh  and  roren  hue 
Full  oftc-timr  gun  cliamrcn  aim!  renew. 

An  hmuirrd  sithc*  in  a little  spare. 

For  now,  tbe  bloode  from  her  goodly  face 
Unto  lier  heart  unwnrrly  gnn  arale : 

And  therewithal  she  waxrth  dead  and  pule. 

Lydgate’*  Troy,  in  F.llit,  r.  |. 

And  often  it  liathe  befallen,  that  some  of  the  Jr  wo*  ban  goo 
np  the  Mountarnes,  and  moled  down  to  the  v&lercs : but  gret 
nombrr  of  folk  uc  may  not  do  so.  Sir  John  Maundrvtite. 

They  (hither  march! : but  when  they  come  in  sight. 

And  from  their  twenty  coursers  did  avail, 

They  fuund  the  gales  bit  barred  long  ere  night 

Spenser’s  Fairie  Quente,  b.  ii.  c.  ix.  s.  10. 

AVANCE,  Avaunt,  see  Advance. 

A V ANT  AGE,  see  Advantage. 

AVANTURINE,  in  Mineralogy,  a variety  of  common 
quart*,  containing  a number  of  minute  fissures,  or  some- 
times crystals  of  mica.  These  lie  in  parallel,  or  nearly 
parallel  planes  : so  that  when  the  stone  is  cut  into  a 
doubly  convex  figure,  the  imaginary  plane  of  junction 
of  the  two  spherical  segments  being  parallel  to  the 
planes  in  which  the  fissures  lie,  a play  of  light  is 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  stone/  The  most 
beautiful  varieties  have  been  found  in  Spain,  and  are 
sometimes  used  as  ornaments  in  rings  or  brooches. 

AVARES ; one  of  the  predatory  tribes,  northward 
of  Asia  Minor,  who  made  great  ravages  in  the  East- 
ern Empire.  There  is  still,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kdi- 
ju,  in  Lezgistkn,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  a tribe  called  Aor  or  Avar,  which  signifies 
man,  in  the  ancient  Scythian  language,  and  their 
country  is  called  Khun-zag,  or  abode  of  tlie  Khuns, 
in  Georgian.  The  language  of  this  people  is  a [>ccu- 
liar  one,  but  has  an  affinity  with  several  others  used 
in  the  neighbouring  districts.  They  are  a courageous 
warlike  people ; and  their  chief,  the  Avar  Khan  is 
much  courted  by  the  Russians.  lie  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a Lieut  -General,  with  a pension  of  10,000 
silver  rubles  (j£2000.)  in  I807.  He  can  bring  80,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  his  deyicndant  khan  10,000 
more.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  Avars  may  be 
the  same  tribe  as  that  mentioned  above,  whose  gigan- 
tic stature  and  fcrocioos  manners  arc  so  feelingly 
described  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  They  forced 
their  way  through  the  Slavonian  and  Greek  territo- 
ries, to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  where  they  ap- 
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AVARES.  pea red  for  the  first  time,  a.  p.  WO.  They  established  AVAST;  when  used  by  seamen,  always  precedes  AVAST, 
— themselves  at  Sirmium,  and  in  the  Upper  Hungary ; some  orders,  or  some  conversation.  It  answers  the  — 

AVARICE.  |)||t  thc{r  riches,  the  splendid  court  of  their  princes,  wune  purpose  as — Harkye,  list,  attend,  take  heed,  AVATAR. 

and  their  alliance  with  Thassilo,  chief  of  the  Bail,  hold.  Like  the  Ital.  Avacci,  1 think  it  means — be  ""V 

alarmed  Charlemagne,  and  in  a.  p.  80S,  he  attacked  attentive,  be  on  the  watch,  i.e.  Awake.  Tooke,  ii.  382. 
them  in  person,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  posses*  AVATAR  ; in  Hindu  Mythology,  an  incarnation  of 
sions.  Some  of  them  were  removed  into  Carinthia,  the  Deity.  Such  descents  in  a human  form  are  bo- 
und others  dispersed  through  the  countries  then  newly  lieved  by  the  Hindhs  to  have  occurred  without  number ; 

added  to  the  kingdom  of  1 lungary.  They  have  been  but  ten  are  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  four  of  them 

also  conjectured  to  he  the  Aorsi,  or  Adorsi,  of  Strabo,  are  the  subjects  of  PurAnas,  or  sacred  poems.  These 

(Strabo.  Pliny,  hr.  vi.  Rommel's  Caucus.  Region,  ten  are  incarnations  of  Vishnd,  the  Supreme  God,  in 

Klaproth's  Reise  in  Kaukasut,  ii.)  his  character  of  preserver.  Nine  of  them  are  believed 

A'VAKICE,  -v  Avaritia,  Atarut ; from  Av eo,  to  be  past,  and  the  tenth  is  yet  to  come. 

AvABi'ciotrs,  | atere,  to  covet  or  desire.  Of  The  first  is  the  Matsya  AvatAr,  or  descent  of  the 

Avahi'ciocsi.y,  ^-unsettled  etymology.  deity  in  the  form  of  a fish.  Of  what  species  this  fish 

AvAaiViocsNB&s,  l Covetousness, greediness, eager  was,  the  sages  have  not  determined;  but  Vishnfi’s 
A'yaioi'8.  •'desire;  stinginess,  niggardliness,  object  was  the  recovery  of  the  holy  Vedas  from  the 


Avarice,  after  the  description  of  Selnt  Augustin* , is  a Ukerooa* 
nesv  in  berte  to  liava  erthly  thinres.  Som  other  folk  aayn,  that 
avarice  j«  for  to  purchase  many  erthly  thing?* , and  nothing  to 
yw  to  bem  that  ban  node.  Sotliljr,  this  avarice  is  a sinne  that  i* 
ful  dampnablr,  for  all  holy  writ  rarsetb  it,  and  sprit  ctb  ayetut  it, 
for  it  doth  wrong  to  Joau  Crist;  foe  it  bcrcvvth  him  the  love  that 
men  to  him  owm,  and  lyurnrth  it  backward  aynut  all  reson,  and 
ntaketh  that  the  avaricious  num  hath  more  liope  in  It  is  cat  el  than 
in  Jc«u  Crist,  and  doth  more  ol»crr»nc*  in  kt-pinu  of  bis  trr>onr, 
than  lie  doth  in  the  service  of  Jew  Crist.  And,  thereto  it,  anyth 
Scint  1'aul — That  an  nr nrittotu  iiimi  is  the  tbraldome  of  idolatrie. 

Chancer.  The  Pt  riant*  fair,  v.  U.  p.  350. 
But  mutrice  net  holes. 

If  Ite  male  (jetton  his  rucreoa 
Of  golile,  that  woidr  ti*  serue  amt  kejx. 

For  he  taketh  of  nought  else  kepe. 

But  for  to  fylle  his  baggo  Urgr. 

Currr.  Can.  Am.  book  ▼. 

Let  all  coactons  and  annritioms  people  know,  that  oener  uaoog 
noble  men  was  gotten  good  ranowm:  with  spreading  abroade  of  ill 
gotten  goods.  Golden  Bank. 

But  failtcr  I herde  you  try. 

How  the  wutrtm*  hath  yet  some  wey 
Wherof  he  maic  be  glad.  For  hoe 
Mate,  whan  byin  list,  bis  tresiirn  ace, 

And  grope,  and  fele  it  all  aboutr. 

Cower.  Com.  Am.  book  v. 

Aren  none  hnrdur  ne  honrryour.  >«n  men  of  holy  church? 

Avtronsr  and  jvde  walled  wanna  thei  bea  avtmued 

And  unkyndc  to  bur  kyune. 

The  futon  of  Petrs  Ficntkman,  p.  22. 
And  greedy  araricc  by  him  did  ride, 

Vpon  a camcll  loaden  all  with  gold; 

Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  side, 

With  precious  (Detail,  full  aa  they  might  hold. 

And  in  his  lap  au  hcape  of  coins  he  told. 

Sptntsr't  Fat  r it  Qnetnc,  book  L C.  if.  •»  27. 
Now,  as  all  virtues  keep  the  middle  line, 

V et  somewhat  more  to  one  extreme  incline* 

Such  was  her  soul ; abhorring  avarice. 

Bounteous,  bat,  almost  bounteous  to  a vice 

I>ryden’t  Eleonora. 


" But  why  all  this  of  avarice  f I have  none.** 

I wiah  you  joy,  Sir,  of  a tyrant  gone. 

But  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour, 

Aa  wild  and  mad  * The  avarice  of  power  f 

Papa.  Imitations  of  Horace. 
P-**"  of  tofcrior  >W»:  l\*  w , 

the  common  herd.  Goldsmith,  on  the  state  of  Polite  Lemming. 

-yTU.’r.Tin~“  1"*  ">">  » grwndl,  . rim,  „ 

WTOdorfal  dkcrcbo*. 

‘‘ SU1  town*,"  uid  Am,  ■<  the  inhabitants  mitt  he  hsror 
each  U contented  with  his  own  possessions,  nor  ararieiousln  codes 
, P Up  ,nore  lfaan  » «w«»wury  for  liis  own  ratiaWnce 
M '!  lh'  „ ,c  (o'  pitying  iWw,  that  ttuid  in  m 


ocean,  in  which  they  remained  after  one  of  the 
periodical  dissolutions  of  the  universe. 

The  second  is  the  Kaehynpa,  or  Kurma  AvatAr,  in 
which  the  same  god  nppeared  in  the  form  of  a tor- 
toise, in  order  to  sustain  and  give  stability  to  the 
newly  Treated  earth. 

The  third  is  the  !rardha  Avat Ar,  when  he  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  k boar  and  plunging  into  the  waters 
which  had  overwhelmed  the  earth,  in  one  of  its 
periodical  destructions,  fixed  his  tusks  in  it  and  drew 
it  up. 

The  fourth  is  the  Nara-stng'ha,  or  man-lion  AvatAr. 
Kas'yapa,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Daksha,  the  first 
created  man,  had  two  wives,  whose  characters,  to 
judge  from  their  children,  were  very  different,  for 
one  produced  the  gods  and  the  other  the  giants. 
Among  the  latter  were  two  HirnnyAksha  and  Hiranya- 
kas'ipu,  who  it  seems  stole  a march  on  Hrahmh,  and 
almost  compelled  him,  by  dint  of  their  austerities, 
to  grant  what  lie  had  no  mind  to  give  them — immor- 
tality. Their  strength  was  already  quite  terrific,  so 
that  to  give  it  an  endless  duration  was  more  than  the 
god  thought  prudent.  However,  he  could  not  resist 
the  claim  of  austerities  practised  for  some  thousands 
of  years,  and,  therefore,  to  release  himself  from  this 
dilemma,  he  engaged  that  no  ordinary  being  should 
destroy  them  ; and  that  they  should  not  die  either  by 
day  or  by  night,  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  by  fire,  by 
water,  or  by  the  sword.  Satisfied  with  this  assur- 
ance, they  immediately  began  to  shew  bow  well 
they  understood  the  value  of  their  powers,  they  con- 
quered the  whole  earth  in  a trice,  and  then  de- 
throned Indra,  king  of  heaven,  lie  immediately 
carried  his  complaint  to  Brahmk,  who  very  coolly 
answered  that  he  could  take  no  part  against  those 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  a blessing : but  that 
perhaps  Vishnu  would.  This  latter  deity  kindly 
undertook  to  settle  the  business,  and  restore  Indra  to 
his  kingdom.  To  effect  that  purpose  be  assumed  a 
mixed  form,  half  man  and  half  lion,  concealed  him- 
self in  a column  in  Hiranya-kas'ipu's  palace,  and, 
when  that  gigantic  monster  struck  the  column,  in  a 
fit  of  rage  and  profaneness,  out  started  Nera-sing'ha, 
seized  the  giant  by  his  thigh  and  ripped  hitn  up  in  an 
instant.  This  was  certainly  the  action  neither  of  fire, 
water,  nor  the  sword  ; it  was  certainly  not  clone  by 
any  ordinary  being ; neither  was  it  clone  by  day  or 
night,  for  it  was  in  the  evening,  and  it  was  also 
under  the  eaves,  and  cnm-t-qucully  between  earth  and 
heaven.  Thus  was  Brahma's  promise  fulfilled.  How 
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AVATAR,  the  other  worthy  Hirany&ksha,  or  Gold-eye,  wu 
1 killed  we  are  not  told  j bat  Viahnd  consoled  Pral- 
hida,  Hiranya-kat'ipu's  pious  son,  by  assuring  him 
that  his  father  would  ascend  into  heaven. 

The  fifth,  or  Fdmana  incarnation,  was  occasioned 
by  the  same  family.  Pralh&d'ha  had  a very  audacious 
son,  named  Bali,  who  daringly  made  offerings  to 
himself,  and  performed  the  as'wa-rwSd'ba,  or  sacrifice 
of  a horse  so  often,  that  scarcely  any  thing  could  be 
refused  to  him,  and  he  demanded  the  throne  of  hea- 
ven.  Vishnti,  having  been  applied  to  for  relief  against 
this  troublesome  giant,  conveyed  himself  into  the  body 
of  Aditi,  the  wife  of  Kas'ypa,  the  grandfather  of  the 
giants,  and  was  born  a dwarf — V&mana.  His  dimi- 
nutive size  charmed  the  tyrant  Bali,  who,  to  gratify 
him,  promised  to  giva  whatever  he  should  ask.  He 
modestly  demanded  as  much  land  as  could  be  mea- 
sured by  three  steps  : and,  placing  one  foot  on  earth 
and  another  on  heaven,  out  started  a third  from 
his  belly,  for  which  he  demanded  a resting-place ; 
the  king's  head  was  the  only  one  that  could  be 
found,  and  to  make  up  mutters  with  the  god,  whose 
power  was  now  indisputable,  Bali  consented  to  go 
down  to  Pfit&la,  or  hell,  on  a promise  of  Vishnh’s 
protection.  Thus  did  a dwarf  repress  the  turbulance 
of  a giant. 

In  the  sixth,  or  Parasii-Rrfma  Avatar,  Vishnb  came 
into  the  world,  as  the  son  of  Jamadngni,  a descendant 
of  the  sage  Jl'hrigu,  in  order  to  chastise  the  military 
caste,  or  Kshntriyas,  whose  insolence  and  disorder 
had  become  insufferable.  One  of  them,  u king,  named 
Arjunn,  took  a fancy  to  a marvellous  cow,  named 
Kama  d'henu,  the  property  of  Jamadagni,  and  at- 
tacking her  possessor  with  a large  army,  routed  and 
slew  him.  Kfima,  the  son  of  this  luckless  sage,  de- 
termined to  avenge  his  father's  death,  and  going  to 
KoiUksa  (or  Olympus),  knocked  down  Sivn's  porters, 
who  refused  admittance  to  hint,  presented  himself  to 
the  god,  and  received  from  him  a paras  u,  or  weapon, 
with  which  he  slew  Aijuna.  These  incarnations  all 
took  place  in  the  Satya  Yuga,  or  Golden  Age : the 
remainder  are  more  modern. 

The  seventh,  or  Ruma-ehandra  Avatir,  was  Vish- 
nu's descent  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  another  giant 
ll&vana,  who  reigned  in  Lankh,  or  Ceylon,  and  car- 
ried off  Sith,  the  wife  of  Rama,  in  his  absence  from 
home.  Their  contests  and  the  final  victory  of  RAma. 
arc  the  subject  of  the  celebrated  epic  poem  called  the 
Ktun&yana. 

l’rnlumba,  and  other  troublesome  giants,  who,  it 
appears,  were  not  confined  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
Hindd  mythology,  made  an  eighth  incarnation  re- 
quisite, and  Vishnu  again  descended  in  the  form  of 
Baia-Rdma.  This  took  place  in  the  Dwipar,  or 
Brazen  Age,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  the  period  of 
something  like  genuine  history. 

Buddha,  the  ninth,  overcame  the  giants,  his  ad- 
versaries, by  a very  singular  artifice;  he  produced, 
by  his  preaching,  on  universal  scepticism,  so  that 
the  gods,  no  longer  compelled  to  grant  prayers,  had 
no  difficulty  in  ridding  the  world  of  its  scourges — 
these  all -powerful  giants. 

The  Kalk\,  or  tenth  Avat&r,  is  yet  to  come.  He 
will  be  the  son  of  a Brihman,  and  be  born  in  the 
city  of  Saml/haln  at  the  close  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  or 
Iron  age.  He  will  appear,  say  theBr&hmans,  mount- 
ed, like  a crowned  conqueror,  on  a white  steed,  with 


a cimeter  biasing  like  a comet,  to  mow  down  all  his  AVATAR. 

Plates  from  Indian  drawings  of  the  incarnations 
Vishnu  were  first  given  by  Athanasius  Kircher,  in  bis 
China  IUustrata , in  1667  : but  they  were  procured  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  differ  in  some  respects 
from  the  above  account.  They  are  to  be  (bund  also 
in  Baldseus,  (Churchill's  collection)  whence  they  were 
copied  in  Mr.  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities.  Baldteus's 
book  was  originally  published  in  1672.  (Those  who 
wish  for  more  information  on  this  subject  will  find  it  in 
Ward's  Vitw  of  Ifindao  Literature,  i.  3.  is.  91 1 . Gifas 
Gocinda,  quoted  in  At.  Res.  ii.  119.  Ai/in  Akber>,  ii. 

496  , 8vo.  Roger  Porte  Oinerte , ii.  3.  p.  158.  367. 
Nickanap's  Ost.  Induche  Mimontgetthichle,  1740.  p. 

«7.) 

AVATSCHA,  see  Atacha. 

AVAUNT,  see  Advance. 

AUBAINE,  a right  assumed  by  the  kings  of  France 
to  inherit  the  property  of  all  foreigners,  who  die 
within  their  dominions.  This  confiscation  it  of  great 
antiquity,  and  extends  to  all,  except  natives  of  Scot- 
land, Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  who  are 
considered  os  natives  of  the  kingdom. 

AUBE,  a river  in  France,  which  gives  its  name  to 
a department.  It  rises  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Marne,  in  Burgundy,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  at  Mar- 
silly.  Another  river  of  France  of  the  same  name  tra- 
verses Picardy  and  Champagne,  and  falls  into  the 
Oise. 

Aubk,  a department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Marne,  ou  the  cast  by 
the  Upper  Marne,  and  CottS  d'Or,  on  the  west  by  the 
Vonne,  the  Seine  and  the  Marne.  It  comprehends  part 
of  the  south  of  Champagne  and  a small  part  of  Bur- 
gundy. Troyes  is  the  capital,  and  the  department  is 
divided  into  the  five  arrondissements  of  Troyes,  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  Nogent-sur-$eine,  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and 
Bar-sur-Seine.  The  soil  is  chalky  and  produces  good 
wine.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  good,  and  the  manu- 
factures are  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  stuffs,  glass, 
paper,  and  leather.  It  contains  1,196,370  square 
acres,  and  its  population  consisted  of  238,819  persons 
in  1815. 

AUBENAS,  a small  town  of  France,  in  the  lower 
Vivarais,  in  Languedoc,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardeche,  particularly  noted  for  a manufactory*  of 
cloth  and  silk,  which  together  with  all  kinds  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, neckcloths,  chints,  and  other  stuffs,  are 
made  here  in  great  quantities:  the  dyed  cloths  of 
Aubenas  are  in  considerable  repute.  The  population 
is  somewhat  more  than  3300.  N.  lat.  44®  32',  E. 
long.  5°  32%  135  miles  S.  S.E.  of  Paris. 

AUBIGNY,  or  Avigny,  a town  of  France  in  Berry, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cher,  arrondiseement  of 
Sancerre,  on  the  river  Ncsse,  and  14  leagues  S.  E.  of 
Orleans;  long.  E.  2°  31',  lat.  N.  47®  29'.  Population 
2550.  Manufactures,  woollens,  thread,  linen,  wax, 
glass,  and  leather.  It  has  also  extensive  dye-houses. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  the  year  1422,  granted 
the  territory  of  Aubigny-sur-Ncsse  to  John  Stuart,  the 
third  lord  Darnley,  in  consideration  of  the  great  and 
commendable  services  done  by  him  in  the  wars.  John 
Stuart  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Herrings  in  1128  > 
and  in  1672,  on  the  death  of  Charles  Stuart,  sixth 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  without  issue,  the 
territory  reverted  to  the  crown.  Charles  11.  prevailed  on 
o 2 
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AUDIOS Y Louis  XIV.  to  gram  this  territory  to  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  with  remainder  to  her  son  the  Duke 
BOURNE.  Richmond  nnd  his  heirs  male  ; at  the  same  time 
i j erecting  it  into  a Duchy  and  Peerage  of  France.  This 
* title  wax  coniirmed  by  patent,  and  properly  registered 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1777- 

AIJBLETIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  jdants,  class 
Poiyandria , order  Mintofiynia ; generic  character, 
calyx  of  five  leaves ; corolla  of  five  petals.  Capsule 
echinate.  many  celled.  An  American  genus. 

AUBONNE,  the  name  of  a government,  of  a town, 
and  of  a barony  converted  into  a village  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  about  eleven  miles  W.S.  W. 
of  Lausanne.  The  town,  which  is  situate  on  the  banks 
of  a river  bearing  the  same  name,  has  the  form  of  uu 
amphitheatre,  with  a, castle  at  one  end,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  sur- 
rounding- country.  Long.  6C  23'  E.  Lat.  46  St/  N. 

AUBURN,  written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Hall,  Abron.  The  first  folio  (p.36.)  Tuo  Gentlemen  of 
t'eroaa,  reads  Aburne.  In  Coriolanus,  (fo.  1*2.)  Abram 
perhaps  is  for  Abron.  And  the  word  probably  is  merely 
A bron,  i.  c.  brown,  the  past  participle  of  to  bren  or 
brin,  to  burn. 

Cholrrikc  is  liotc  and  dry,  la  whoroe  the  tyre  hath  preeminence, 
sod  is  discerned  by  the**  »jgDC*  following* , 

Hcaje  Mack  or  dark  aburne  curled. 

Sir  Thomas  FJyni.  Co  tic  l of  Heltl. 

- ■ ..  He's  white  hair'd, 

Mol  wanton  white,  but  such  a manly  colour 
Next  to  an  alt**,  tough,  nnd  nimble  act. 

Which  allows  an  active  soul. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Two  Xebie  Kinsmen. 
Thc'e  curious  locks  so  aptly  twin'd, 

WHmc  every  hair  a soul  doth  hind, 

Will  change  their  auburn  hue  and  grow 
White,  and  culd  as  winter's  snuw. 

Caretr.  Prrmaiiotu  to  Love. 
Lat*  travaUng  along,  in  tendon  wav, 

Mff  met,  as  *cera'd  l>y  his  disguis’d  array, 

A lustic  courtier,  whose  curleil  liesd 
Willi  abron  locks  was  fairly  furnished. 

Hall.  Satire  Y,  book  iv. 
Her  halre  is  aburne,  mine  is  perfect  yellow. 

Shahtjrrarr.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

We  haue  beetle  call'd  so  of  many,  not  that  our  heads  are  some 
brown* , aome  blacke,  some  irbram,  aome  bald. 

Shaktpeare.  Coriolanus,  fo.  12. 
For  him  el>c  dress'd.  For  liim  with  female  care 
She  comb'd,  and  set  in  etuis,  her  auburn  hair. 

jyrydrnt  Fable t. 

And  not  a war  but  pilfers  as  lie  goes 

Some  voutfiful  grare  that  age  would  gladly  Veep  ; 

A tooth  Or  au bum  lock.  CWyo’i  Forme. 

Close  to  her  aide,  in  radiant  anus,  a youth. 

Who  like  a brother  of  the  Graces  mores. 

His  head  uncas’d,  discovers  nubmm  locks 
Cttrl'd  thick,  not  tiowiug. 

Glover' e /*o*ida<,  book  iu 

APBOUHNE,  Auburn  or  Amopink,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  a vicarage  valued  in  the  King's  bonks  at 
t&ZG.  6s.  3d.  Patron,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population  in  1811,  1*260. 
Poor's  rates  In  1803.  at  7*.  7d.  j£l&35.  1 2s.  HR 
6£  miles  N.  E.  from  Marlborough.  King  John  had  a 
bunting  seat  in  Auboumc  Chase,  part  of  which  man- 
sion still  exists  in  a farm  house.  Charles  1.  was  de- 
feated hero  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1643.  In  Sep- 
tember 1760,  7'2  bouses  in  the  v illage  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire. 


Acrourni:,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a discharged  AU- 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  j£*7-  13*.  lod-  Bf,VRXE 
Church  dedicated  lo  St.  Peter.  Population  in  181  !*  AUCTION. 
309.  Poors  rates  in  18<l3,  at  It.  3d.  in  the  pound,  i , 
j£'37-  2*.  6d.  *4  S'  W.  from  Lincoln. 

AUCH,  or  Auscii,  a city  of  France,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Gascony,  now  of  the  depart- 
ment of  (iers,  16  leagues  West  of  Toulouse.  Long.  K. 

O0  39',  lat.  N.  43°  3b'.  The  river  tiers  runs  through 
it.  Its  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  producing  the 
pear  called  Lon  chretien.  The  cathedral  is  a fine  build- 
ing. Manufactories,  tanning,  serge  and  the  coarse 
woollens  called  barat.  Population  8800. 

AUCKLAND,  Bisaor,  in  the  county  pulatinc  of 
Durham,  a curacy,  not  in  charge.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne. 
Population  in  1801,  1961.  Poor's  rates  in  1803, 
j^1387.  12*.  4d.  lo£  miles  S.  W.  from  Durham, 
and  257  N.  W.  from  London.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday.  Here  is  a free  grammar  school,  and  here 
the  petty  Sessions  are  holden. 

Bishop  Auckland  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Bishop  Beck  was  the  first  who  built  a palace 
here  in  1263.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  Sir 
Arthur  Hsselrlgge  destroyed  it,  and  built  u magni- 
ficent house  with  the  materials.  Bishop  Cosins,  after 
the  restoration,  began  the  present  palace,  which  has 
since  been  added  to  at  different  tiroes,  and  is  a grand 
though  irregular  building. 

Auckland,  St.  Andrkv,  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham,  a chapel  not  in  charge.  Patron,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Population  in  1801,  1*21.  Poor  s 
rates,  at  2*.  6d.  in  the  pound  in  1803,  dir  158.  12*.  6 d. 

The  church  was  made  collegiate  by  Bishop  Beck. 

A mile  S.  E.  from  Bishop  Auckland. 

A'UCTION;  "I  Augeo,  auctum.  Gr.  A*f** ; I 

A'cctionary,  > increase.  Audio,  an  increasing. 

Auction'ker.  J Auction  is  applied  to  a inode  of 
sale,  in  which  each  succeeding  bidder,  increases,  adds 
to,  makes  greater,  the  price  offered  by  the  preceding. 

It  wiu  written  try  an  Oxonian  then  lately  deceased , who  is  not 
named,  anil  published  by  the  University  printer,  who  subscribing 
hi*  own  name  Joseph  Barnes  to  tit*  Mid  dedication,  ha*  made  it 
pas*  among  our  auctioneer*,  and  other  superficial  inspectors,  for  a 
treatise  of  the  said  printer's  writing. 

The  Lift  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 

And  raurh  more  honest,  to  be  hir’d,  and  stand 
With  amtionary  hammer  in  thy  liand, 

Provoking  »o  give  more,  and  knocking  Uiricc 
For  the  sold  bouse  bold  stuff,  or  picture’s  price  ; 

Dry  den.  J actual,  set.  7, 

It*  owner  wiu  a favourer  of  the  royal  cause  ; and  Cromwell,  in 
revenge,  tore  it  in  pieces,  sotting  every  tiling  to  auction,  that 
could  be  severed  flora  tlic  wall*. 

Gilpin'*  Tear  to  the  Lake*. 

Such  Is  the  *a!e  by  auction  ,•  where  the  price  is  not  fixed  by  the 
seller,  hut  by  tl»c  best  bidder,  who  is  the  purchaser.  The  Romans 
rail  it  audio,  probably  because  every  SUCCCSimi  bidder  (emget) 
increases,  or  raises  the  price.  Reatttt's  Marat  Science. 

Estates  are  landscape*,  gaz'd  upon  awhile. 

Tbcu  advertis'd,  and  aaefionetr’d  away. 

Cote  per' e Poem*.  The  Garden,  book  in.  p.  101. 

AectlOR.  In  sales  by  auction,  a bidding  is  an  offer 
made  by  the  bidder  to  the  auctioneer,  who  is,  for  this 
purpose,  the  agent  of  the  seller,  and  who  testifies  his 
assent  to  it,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  accept  it,  on  behalf  of 
his  principal,  by  knocking  down  his  hammer.  No 
contract  is  complete  without  the  assent  of  both  parties; 
and  consequently  a bidder  has  a right  to  w ithdraw  his 
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AUCTION,  bidding:,  at  any  time  before  the  hammer  is  down.  The 
— usual  mode  of  conducting  auctions  is,  as  the  name 
Clous'  ^cnofccs»  by  a succession  of  bidders  advancing  in  their 
L ‘ , offers,  until  some  one  is  accepted.  The  same  legal 
v principles,  however,  apply  to  any  other  modes  of 
public  sole — us,  for  instance,  what  is  termed  a Dutch 
auction,  where  the  auctioneer  commences  by  naming 
a high  price,  and  gradually  reduces  it,  until  some 
person  closes  with  his  offer. 

The  civil  law  held  private  biddings,  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  seller,  to  be  fraudulent ; (see  Huber,  Pralcct~ 
ioncs,  xviii.  & "•)  and  this  principle  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  courts  of  law  in  this  country,  in 
the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  inclination  to 
adopt  the  maxims  of  the  civil  code  is  well  known  ; 
but  the  legislature  seems  decidedly  to  recognise  the 
practice,  liy  exempting  such  private  biddings  from  the 
duty  imposed  on  sales  by  auction.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  laid  down  by  an  able  and  eminent  writer, 
(Sugtlcn,  Law  of  I 'endors  and  Purchasers,)  to  be  clearly 
settled,  that  a sole  cannot  be  supported  where  the  pur- 
chaser was  the  only  real  bidder,  and  public  notice  was 
not  given  of  the  owner  s intention  to  bid  j but  that 
public  notice  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a sole, 
if  there  be  a contest  between  one  or  more  real  bidders. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  such  sales  being  valid  or  in- 
valid, as  against  the  purchaser  only.  As  against  the 
vendor  there  is  no  equity  to  prevent  their  being 
binding. 

The  Audio  of  the  Romans,  whence  we  have 
adopted  the  uome  and  usage,  was  conducted  much  as 
our  own  are  now.  There  was,  moreover,  the  addi- 
tional solemnity  of  a magistrate's  presence,  by  whom 
the  best  bidder  was  publicly  declared.  The  auctio- 
neer was  called  Auclor ; and  the  term  auctoritas 
denoted  the  right  of  property  which  the  sale  vested  in 
the  purchaser.  It  is  well  known  that  a spear  was  set 
up  in  the  Forum  os  the  sign  of  on  auction,  whence  the 
phrase  sub  hast  A venire  •,  (literally,  to  be  sold  under 
the  spear)  to  denote  a sale  by  auction. 

AliCUBA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  containing 
one  species,  a native  of  Japan. 

AL‘ DA 'ClOt7S,  *)  Am! ax,  daring,  from  Auden , 

Al’daViocSlv,  [ I dare : of  unsettled  etymo- 

Auda'i  IOCSNEH5,  pogy. 

Auda'city.  j Daring,  confident,  high-spi- 
rited, fearless,  bold,  shameless,  impudent. 

But  In  that,  that  are  he  experymrntwl  the  one  in  the  *cn  and  the 
other  by  land?,  yt  maketh  euery  of  vs  for  his  parte  more  bolde  & 
audacyws,  hi  that  thin*,  wherein  urv  liaue  most  experyfec. 

jViVo/’j  Thucydides,  book  U.  fo.  6B.  C.  1 

My  liord  (quoth  lie)  I will  not  reprehend 
The  earnest  /calc  nf  this  ■ audacious  speech, 

From  courage  sprung,  wii'uh  sclil  is  '•lose  inend 
la  swelling  stnmnckc  without  violent  breach. 

Fairfax's  Tasso,  book  x. 

The  pope  and  bi*  scclare  sort*  vsurpe  a powr  and  worship  aboue 
erystr,  in  that  with  the  mot>t  arroglt  amdaeite  tbei  dare  after,  in- 
terpret? adrfc  and  minisbc  and  expowne  Gods  lawes  and  go* pell  at 
their  plesurcs.  The  Lrporicion  of  Hamel  by  Joye. 

But  Uie  gouemour  rebukvng  their  timerous  heartea,  and  fenn- 
ninc  audacitte  (whether  be  thought  so  or  no  was  a question)  sware 
that  if  no  nun  woUl  folowc  of  the  nobilitie  he  wuultle  dohisdeuoire 
to  reskewe  the  caetcll  at  (be  day.  Halt.  Henry  IV. 

— Thence  many  a league 

A*  in  a cloudy  cliair  asceudiug  rides 

Audacious,  Uit  that  scat  soon  failing,  meets 

A vast  racuitie.  Mi  lion.  Far.  Lost,  book  1L 


And  I cannot  but  wonder  at  the  strange  presumption  of  some  AUDA- 
inen,  that  dare  so  audaciously  to  introduce  any  whatsoever  foreign  CIOUS. 
words,  be  they  ever  so  strange.  — 

Daniel s Defence  of  Rhyme.  AUDIBLE. 


Tour  reasons  at  dinner  hare  been  sharpe  and  sententious : 
pleasant  without  scurrillity,  witty  without  affectation,  audacious 
without  impudency. 

Shakespeare.  Iyer's  Labour  Lost,  fo.  135. 


An  she  that  shall  be  my  wife  must  be  accomplished  with  courtly 
and  audacious  ornaments. 

It.  Jon  ton.  The  Silent  Woman,  fo.  478. 

Aiuiiball  tooke  his1os.se  and  dammage  nothing  nrcre  the  heart,  but 
rather  made  full  reekning,  that  be  had  caught  (as  it  were)  with  a 
bait,  and  fleshed  the  atidaciousnesoe  of  the  foolehnstie  Consult,  and 
of  the  sonldiours  especially.  Holland's  Livy. 

Audacity  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  businem,  so  great  effects, 
as  a man  may  reasonable  doubt,  that  beside*  the  very  daring  and 
earncnUiew,  and  persisting,  and  importunity,  there  should  be  some 
secret  binding,  and  stooping  of  other  mens  spirits  to  such  persons. 

U aeon's  Works,  r.  L 


Aj  when  the  wolf  lias  torn  a bullock's  hide. 

At  unawares,  or  ranch'd  a shepherd's  side  : 

Conscious  of  bis  audacious  deed,  he  flics. 

And  daps  hi*  quiv'ring  tail  between  bis  thighs. 

Urydcn’s  Virgil.  -F.m.  1 1. 

When  their  emperor  Abderaraiu  the  second  had  the  audacious- 
ness to  make  this  demand  of  me,  instead  of  complying  with  it,  I 
ordered  his  ambassadors  to  be  driven  away  with  ail  imaginable 
ignominy. 

Fielding.  A Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next,  i(C. 


Perhaps  timidity  restrains  his  arm  ; 

Wbcn  be  should  strike  he  trembles,  and  seta  free. 
Himself  enslav'd  by  terror  of  the  hand, 

TVoiMfecfow  convict,  whom  he  dares  not  bind. 

Camper's  Poems. 

And  he  (Herod)  vainly  hoped,  perhaps,  like  many  other  audacious 
sinners,  that  this  partial  reformation,  this  half  way  amendment, 
would  avert  the  judgment*  with  which  John  probably  threatened 
him.  Per  tens.  Lecture  xlv. 


AIJDE,  a river  of  France  in  Languedoc,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a department.  It  rises  in  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  and  within  miles  of  N'arbonno  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  the  northern  of  which  pre- 
serves its  name  and  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of 
Vendre8.  The  southern  branch  receives  the  name  of 
Robinet,  and  running  through  the  city  of  Narbonne, 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Sigean.  Both  of  these  lakes 
communicate  with  the  Mediterranean. 

Avpr,  a department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  departments  of  the  Herault  and  the  Tarn  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  ; by  the  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  to  the  south ; and  by  that  of 
Arriegc  to  the  west.  Its  extent  is  2550  square  miles. 
Its  population  941,000.  It  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissements,  Carcassonne,  Narbonne,  Castelnaudary 
and  Lirnoux.  Carcassonne  is  its  capital.  In  1H03,  it 
paid  in  direct  taxes,  j£l  10,000  sterling.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  coni,  wine,  olives  and  mulberries.  Its 
manufactures  are  linen,  woollen  and  silk  stuffs,  paper 
and  leather.  The  canal  of  Languedoc  traverses  it. 

AUDIBLE,  n. ) 

A'vdible,  adj.  / Audio,  I hear. 

A'odiblt,  V That  which  may  be  heard.  Noisy, 

A udience,  i sounding,  enough  to  be  heard. 

A'udip.xt.  j 

For  lardy  for  this  date  of  this  world,  tbc  lore*  of  heaoen  are 

by  marines  mouthe  vtupeakeablc,  to  man*  cares  not  audible,  to 
menu  heartea  vncogituhle  : no  forre  forth  excel  they  all  tfcut  eocr 
men  hauc  heard  of,  and  all  that  euer  nieu  can  apeakc  of,  and  nil 
that  eucr  any  man  cau  by  natural  poasildlitir  think  on. 

Sir  Thos.  More's  Works , fo.  1259.  e.  I. 
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audible. 

AUDIT. 


Y«t  ha d this  Mrlibcos  In  hi*  conseiJ  many  folk,  that  prirely  in 
hi*  crv  ronaeilled  bin  mtaio  thing,  nnd  cociseUled  him  the  contrary 
in  general  audience. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Me Ubeus,  v.  2.  p.  79. 
Bat  wbu  this  lady  roman  was 
To  themperour,  in  hi*  presence. 

She  Saide  aloude  in  mud  If  nee. 


Gower.  Con.  .dm.  book  il. 


Visible*  are  swiftiier  carried  to  the  sence  than  oudihitt ; as  ap- 
peareth  in  thunder  aud  lightning,  ftam*  and  report  of  a piece. 

II, icon's  Warts,  rol.  I. 

They  in  the  deliver)-  of  their  message,  the  one  spake  with  a soft 
and  low  voyce,  prompting  hi*  fellow  the  other  pronounced  the 
tame  word  by  word  after  him,  with  a roycc  more  audible ; con- 
tinuing their  proclemation  (for  such  it  waa)  about  half  an  boor. 

The  World  encompassed  by  Sir  Ferns.  Drake , p.  73. 

Whether  Pope  Jutiua  by  hia  bulle,  vlierly  embarred  the  deuioea 
and  mnbaseadoura  of  jr*  princes,  and  free  cittiea  of  Germanic  from 
al  madirtur,  A disputation  in  the  eouncel,  or  no,  1 report  me  to 
Pope  Julius  owac  bulle  touching  tbe  same. 

Jrwrf  e Defence  af  the  Apo/ogie. 

Don  Quixote  did  prosecute  his  discourse,  in  such  sort,  and  with 
so  pleasing  terras,  as  he  had  almost  induced  his  assdlonts  to  esteem 
him  to  bee  at  that  time  at  least  exempt  from  hia  frenaie. 

She  turn's  Traeu.  Does  QvLrote. 


Where  now  he  must  admit,  without  liis  leave. 

Him,  who  before  with  all  submission  due, 

Would  hare  been  glad  t’attend,  and  to  prepare 
Tbe  grace  of  audience  with  reapcctire  earr. 

Daniel.  History  of  Ike  licit  War , book  iL 


Zaechent  stood.  And  wbat  if  tbe  desire  of  more  mudib  tenets 
raised  him  to  hb  feet  ? iu  that  smallneas  of  stature,  it  was  not  fit 
he  should  loose  ought  of  hb  height.  It  was  meet  so  noble  a pro- 
clamation should  want  no  advantage  of  hearing. 

Up.  Hall.  ConUmplntiont. 

Therefore  the  Omnipotent 

Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  bee 
Present),  thus  to  bis  Sun  audibly  spake. 

Ml  it  OH.  Par.  Last,  book  vii. 
With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm’d 
Tho'  harsh  the  preerpt,  yet  the  preacher  charm’d. 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 

He  drew  his  andscnce  upward  to  the  sky. 

Dry  dsn's  Fables. 

But  bow  can  that  which  is  sensible  he  like  that  which  is  insen- 
sible ? Can  a real  thing  in  itself  iu  visible  be  like  a colour  j or  a 
real  thiog  which  is  not  audible,  be  like  a sound  ? 

Bp.  Berkley.  Dialogue  1st.  v.  lii.  p.  243. 

Tbe  orator,  therefore,  should  so  adapt  himself  to  his  audience, 
as  to  throw  out  something  which  every  one  of  them,  in  tarn,  may 
receive  and  approve  as  conformable  to  his  owu  particular  senti- 
ments- Melmolh.  Pliny. 

Human  voice  is  air  sent  out  from  the  kings,  and  by  the  windpipe 
conveyed  through  the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  where  the  breath 
operates  upon  the  membranous  lips  of  that  aperture,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce distinct  and  aadiblt  sound. 

Beattie.  Moral  Science. 


A'lTDIT,  v.  Audio,  I hear, 

A'cdxt,  n.  i The  verb  is  applied  thus — to 

A'uditor,  f hear,  listen  to,  examine,  settle 

A'cditobv,  n.  /an  account — literally  and  uieta- 
A'ctmoKY,  a4j-  Vpborically. 

A'uditress.  j The  noun  subst.  Auditory  to  him 
who  hears,  Ac.  and  to  the  place  where  lie  heart.  The 
adj.  to  that  which  hears. 


Whan  at  tlie  gene  rail  dale  of  accompte  4 audit*  to  bee  made  at 
the  throne  of  God,  it  stud  bee  required  at  their  liaadcs  how  6c 
whut  thei  hxuc  taught  to  tlie  Ignoraunt  multitude  for  wliuse  so  Me* 
tbei  must  aunxwer  before  a rigbtfull  iudge,  whom  no  man  aha!  bee 
liable  to  corrupte,  beguyle,  di-ceiuc,  or  escape. 

Vdait.  To  the  JentiU  Chriiliun  Header . Preface  to  Mathew. 


Who  folowcth  Criste*  go*pel  aiul  hia  lore 
But  we,  that  humble  ben,  and  chart,  and  pore, 
Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  anditomrs  T 

Chancer.  The  Sompuoartl  Tale , V.  L p.  302. 


And  we  frilfitled  of  londe  and  rent, 

Whiehe  oi  tide  world*  we  Holdco  here. 

With  void*  hondes  shall  appere, 

Tnucltcede  our  cure  spirit  nail, 

Whiehe  is  our  charge  in  special), 

1 not  what  Utynge  it  male  amount. 

Upon  Lhilke  end*  of  our  accomple, 

Whiehe  Christ  kyin  atlfe  is  an ditour. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  book  V 

To  thintent  he  might  be  at  mere  liberty*  from  the  people,  be 
eatrrd  into  a sbippe,  and  spake  out  of  that  as  out  of  a pulpet,  to 
the  people  stand yng  Tpon  die  Iwnckr.  For  so  be  myght  lie  both 
better  sene  ami  better  beard  of  many,  because  tbe  aande  of  the 
bttneke  and  the  bryocke  of  the  handle,  made  as  though  it  were  a 
rouudfl  auditory.  Udall.  Mathew,  cap.  13. 

On  the  to  the  r dai  whanne  agrippa  and  beronyee  cameu  with  greet 
desire,  and  rntrids  into  the  auditor**  with  tribune*  and  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  tbe  dtec,  whanne  festus  baad,  poul  was  brought. 

Wielif.  Dodis.  chap.  26. 

Let  it  be  our  cave,  to  be  ever  in  a perpetual  posture  of  readiness 
for  that  awful  and  glorious  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  when- 
soever it  shall  be  ; and  to  sec  ui*t  our  accounts  be  set  right  for 
that  great  audit.  Bp.  Halt's  Revelation  unreveuted. 

In  rain  shall  this  be  expected  from  our  younger  yean ; which 
tbe  wise  philosopher  excludes  from  being  meet  nudito's,  much  less 
judges  of  true  morality.  Bp.  Hall’s  Bohn  of  Gilead. 

Whensoever  we  shall  be  called  to  deliver  the  message  of  Ood  to 
hia  people  in  public  auditories,  we  shall  not  fail  to  lay  open  and 
bewail  the  tins  of  the  time. 

Bp.  Halts  Holy  Order  of  Mourners  in  Sion . 

But  I shall  not  expatiate  on  these  recluse  parts,  only  there  la  ono 

special  contrivance  of  tbe  nerves  raiiustrring  to  this  sense  of  hear- 
ing, which  must  not  be  passed  by ; and  that  is  the  branches  of  one 
of  the  auditory  nerves  spread  partly  to  the  muscles  of  tlie  ear, 
partly  to  tbe  eve,  partly  to  tbe  tongue  and  instruments  of  speech, 
and  inosculated  with  the  nerve*  to  go  to  live  heart  and  breast. 

Derhmm.  Phyttco-  Theology. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear* 

Of  wbat  was  high  : such  pleasure  she  reserv'd 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  audstress. 

Milton.  Par.  Lost,  book  via. 

He  delighted  not  to  discourse  of  sublime  mysteries,  (although 
his  deep  wisdom  comprehended  all,)  nor  of  subtle  speculations 
and  intricate  questions,  such  as  might  amuse  and  perplex,  rather 
than  instruct  and  profit  bis  auditors  but  usually  did  feed  his 
auditors  with  the  most  common  and  useful  truths,  and  that  in  the 
must  familiar  and  intelligible  language. 

Barrow's  Sermons. 
Yet  Galen  most  acutely  show#  you, 

(Consult  bis  book  dc  partium  *«*,) 

That  from  each  car,  a*  he  observes, 

There  creep  two  auditory  nerves. 

Not  to  be  seen  without  a glass, 

Which  near  the  tit  petrosa u*  pass  ; 

Thence  to  the  neck  ; and  moving  thorow  there. 

One  goes  to  this,  and  one  to  t’otbrr  ear. 

Dr  IJtluuy  to  Swift. 

[I]  was  in  every  publlck  place  surrounded  by  a multitude  of 
humble  auditors,  who  retailed  In  other  p’aces  of  resort  my 
maxims  and  ray  jests.  Johnson.  The  Ramil < r. 

At  the  accession  of  George  the  first,  [he]  was  made  earl  of 
Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  first  rommuMooer  of  the  trea- 
sure, with  a grant  to  hi*  nephew  of  tlie  reversion  of  the  auditor  ship 
of  tbs  exchequer.  Johnson.  The  Lives  of  tho  facts. 

Fob  ! ’two*  a bribe  that  left  it ; he  has  touch'd 
Corruption ! Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  6*b, 

Wild  fowl  or  ren’sun;  and  bis  errand  speaks. 

Cawpsr's  Poenu. 

Will  make  vour  very  heart  strings  ake 
With  loud  and  everlasting  elsck, 

Aud  beat  your  auditory  drum 

TUI  you  grow  deaf,  or  they  grow  dumb. 

Beattie.  The  Wotf  and  Shepherds. 
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AUDITA  AUDITA  QUERELA,  a writ  io  named  from  the 
S|UE-  words  with  which  it  act  out,  reciting  that  the  complaint 
RELA.  the  aggrieved  had  been  heard,  in  order  to  the 
AVE-  granting  of  I*  was  11,1  equitable  process  for  the 
BURY,  intent  of  giving  relief  to  defendants  against  whom 
judgments  had  been  given,  from  the  consequences  of 
such  judgments,  in  consequence  of  matters  occurring 
subsequently,  whereby  execution  ought  to  be  staid. 
This  writ  is  now  obsolete,  from  the  modern  practice  of 
the  courts,  of  granting  relief  summarily  on  motion ; a 
practice  which,  it  has  been  said  by  a late  learned  judge 
(Ch.  J.  Eyre,  i.  B.  and  P.  428)  will  be  adopted  in  all 
cases  where  a party  would  have  been  entitled  to  relief 
by  audit*  qmtreUt.  The  investigation,  therefore,  of  the 
law  on  this  subject  is  important  to  the  legal  student ; 
and  he  will  find  it  fully  and  clearly  expounded  in  the 
late  Mr.  Seijeont  Williams’s  notes  to  Ids  edition  of 
Saunders’s  Reports,  on  the  case  of  Turner  v.  Davies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137,  d. 

AUDITOR,  a person  originally  appointed  by  the 
King  or  by  religious  houses,  to  examine  and  pass  the 
public  accounts  of  his  Majesty,  or  the  private  ones  of 
the  societies  to  which  an  officer  of  this  description  was 
attached.  At  the  present  day,  in  all  cathedral  and 
collegiate  bodies,  the  accounts  of  receipt*  and  expen- 
diture, of  fines,  recoveries,  and  other  transactions  of 
like  nature,  are  overlooked  and  arranged  at  stated 
periods  called  audits,  when  certain  members  of  the 
society  meet,  as  auditor*,  to  iuspect  and  regulate  the 
general  account*.  In  the  state,  the  auditor  of  the  ex- 
chequer is  an  officer  of  high  trust  : he  is  to  file  the 
teller’s  bills,  by  which  they  charge  themselves  with  all 
the  monies  received  ; and  by  warrant  from  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  or  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  he 
draws  all  orders  to  be  signed  by  him  or  them,  for 
issuing  forth  all  monies,  by  virtue  of  Privy  Seals,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells'  office,  and 
entered  and  lodged  in  the  Auditor's  office.  He  also, 
by  warrant  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  or  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury, makes  debentures  to  such  us  have  fees, 
annuities  or  pensions,  by  letters  patent  from  the  King; 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  and  directs  them  for  payment  to 
the  tellers.  He  daily  receives  the  state  of  the  account 
of  each  teller,  and  weekly  certificates  the  whole  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  At  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day 
the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  a declaration ; 
that  is,  he  delivers  an  abstract  of  all  accounts  and  pay- 
ments made  in  the  preceding  half-year,  one  for  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  other  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  office  is  holden  for 
life. 

A LTD  LEM,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  a 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  *£ 5.  16*.  8 d. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  James.  Population,  in  1801, 
2557-  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  5*.  9d.  in  the  pound, 
*£365.  4s.  Old.  6$  miles  S.  E.  from  Nantwich. 

AUDLEi,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  a discharged 
vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books,  at  *£6.  13s.  Ad. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  James.  Population,  in  1811, 
2618.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1903,  at  5*.  3 Id.  in  the  pound, 
*£1048.  12*.  2d.  4 miles  N.  W.  from  Newcastle  under 
Lyne. 

AVEBURY,  or  Ancmv,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  united 
In  1747  to  the  vicarage  of  Winterbourne  Monkton,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  *£9. 
Patron,  the  King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
Population,  in  1811,  607-  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  5*. 


in  the  pound,  ^710.  12*.  4d.  6$  miles  W.  from  Marl-  AVE-< 
borough,  61  from  London.  Avebury  is  remarkable  for  BURY, 
the  supposed  Druidical  monument  called  Stone  Henge,  AVtI,A 
which  is  situated  within  its  parish.  See  Stckk  Hkxob. 

AVELEY,  or  Alvsly,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
*£  14.  id*.  6 d.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  London.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in  1801,  543. 

Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  As.  in  the  pound,  *£315. 19*  Gd. 

If  mile  N.  E.  from  Purfleet.  Formerly  a market* 
town. 

AVELLANE,  in  Heraldry,  a term  applied  to  a cross, 
supposed  to  be  compounded  of  four  til  herds,  or  nuces 
aveUanse , nuts  so  called  from  Atelianum,  in  Campania, 
where  they  abounded.  This  is  the  cross  which  ensigns 
the  mound  of  authority  on  the  sovereign’s  globe. 

AVELLINO,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  Principato  Ultra.  Long  E.  14°  3&.  Lat.  N.  40°  54'. 

It  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  whose  revenue  is  about  6000 
ducats  (*81225.)  per  annum.  The  manufactures  are 
cloth  and  macaroni.  Blue  dyeing  also  is  carried  on  to 
a large  extent.  But  the  filberds  (nuces  avellanec,  or 
Pontic*,  because  originally  imported  from  Pontus)  are 
the  chief  article  of  commerce  in  good  years  they  will 
yield  s£ 12,000.  sterling. 

AYE,  \ Have,  rive  ate,  Vossius  thinks 

Ava  Maxy.  / signifies,  Vive. 

I doe  not  relish  well 

Their  lowtl  applause  and  «w in  vehement  t 
Nor  do  I tbinke  the  mao  of  safe  discretion 
Thst  do’*  affect  it. 

Skaksptttre't  M 'eantre  for  A fratmre,  fob  (1. 

The  bead*  that  w»  will  bid,  thall  be  sweet  kisses, 

Which  we  will  number,  if  one  pleasure  mi»c«  ; 

‘And  when  an  are  come*,  to  aaj  Amen, 

We  will  begin,  and  teD  them  o’er  again. 

Drayton’ 1 Feemt. 

I thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 
la  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion  ; 

But  all  his  minde  » bent  to  holmcue  * 

To  number  Anc-Mariot  on  his  bracks. 

Skaksptarr's  24  Pari  of  htng  Henry  VI.  UA.  123. 

Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  Coates  of  Meek, 

And  wrap  our  bodies  in  Macke  mourning  gownee, 

Nnmb’ring  our  Aue-Afariei  with  our  beads  ! 

Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  dcuotlon  with  revenge  full  arrocs  ? 

Shaktipeare’  1 3 d Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  153. 

Avx-Maxy,  or  Avk-Mahia,  Hail  Mary  ! The  angel 
Gabriel  s salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  when  he 
brought  her  the  tidings  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  be- 
come a prayer,  or  form  of  devotion.  In  the  Romish 
Church  : and  their  chaplets  and  rosaries  are  divided 
Into  so  many  ave-mnries  and  so  many  pater-nosters. 

Dr. Bingham  observes,  that  among  all  the  short  prayers 
used  by  the  ancients  before  their  sermons,  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  of  an  ave~mary ; and  that  its  original 
can  be  carried  no  higher  than  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Vincentius  Ferrerius,  who  was 
a celebrated  preacher  in  that  age,  first  used  it  before 
his  discourses ; from  his  example  it  obtained  such 
authority,  as  not  only  to  he  prefixed  to  all  the  sermons 
of  the  Romish  preachers,  but  to  be  joined  with  the 
Lord* s Prayer  in  their  breviary. 

AVENA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants.  Class  7ri- 
andria,  order  Higynia.  Generic  character  ; Corolla 
two  ■ valved,  valves  lanceolate,  firmly  inclosing  the 
seed  ; external  one  bearing  a twisted  awn  on  its  back. 

This  is  a genus  of  the  natural  order  Gramuio,  <fr 
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M'ENA.  grasses  ; enumerating  among  its  species  thr  common 
— oat,  Aetna  saliva. 

AVENGE.  sativa.  Paniculate,  calyx  two-seeded,  seeds 

smooth,  alternately  awned. 

AVENAttE,  from  Aetna , oats,  in  Law,  oats  paid  to 
the  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent. 

AVENAUNT,  Fr.,  becoming.  Tynvhit. 

The  Fr.  Adtcnir.  (from  the  Lat.  Advenio),  to  come 
to,  to  happen,  to  befall,  and  consequently,  to  become, 
to  suit,  to  be  becoming,  suitable,  graceful,  agreeable. 
Of  bo<U  ftebe  was  right  **.'***/, 

Of  fair  colour,  with  »w«rt«  *embl»unt. 

ii.  Gloucester,  p.  695. 

Ha  raid  vu  curtcyg  & strong,  of  body  onemnnt. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  51 

She  hare  oo  rancour  to  no  wight 
I'lrre  brounc  she  was,  and  thereto  bright 
Of  face  and  body  auenstunt 
I wotte  no  lady  so  plmaunt. 

Chaucer.  The  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  fol.  122.  C.  2. 

AVENBURY,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a vicarage 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  .£7.  8s.  9d.  Patron,  the 
King.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in 
1811,  342.  Poors  rates,  in  1803,  at  fir.  in  the  pound, 
g£2B5.  lr.  64.  1$  miles  S.  E.  from  Bromyard. 

AVENCHE,  a smalltown,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
in  Switzerland.  It  was  the  Aventicum  of  the  ancients, 
and  various  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  are  discovered 
In  the  vicinity.  In  a circuit  of  full  five  miles  rouud 
Avcnche  inscriptions,  Mosaic  pavements,  fragments 
of  magnificent  columns  of  white  marble,  with  the  floors 
of  baths  and  the  ruins  of  on  amphitheatre  have  been 
discovered,  a particular  account  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Archdeacon  Coxe’s  Travels,  and  Schmidt's  Jlccueil 
iT Antiquiles  dc  la  Sttiose. 

AY’E'NGE,  i\"l  Fr.  l ender,  It.  I’endicare,  Lat.  Pmi- 
Ave'nok,  n.  j dicare,  a vim  et  dico.  Vossius.  I dc- 
Avk'nc.kaxck,  ynounce  violence.  To  take  life  for  life, 
Atb'nokmbst,  ( eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for 
Avb'ncbr,  ! hand,  foot  for  foot,  is  the  measure  of 
Ave'ngknebs.  J vengeance  allowed  by  the  Jewish  law. 

The  sinoe  of  ire,  slier  tbe  diecriring  of  Seint  Augustin,  is  wicked 
will  to  be  avenged  by  word  or  by  dedc. 

Chaucer.  The  PeriuHts  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  32?. 

Tbe  KldritlAc  knijzlit  ii  bis  own  cousinr. 

Whom  n knight  uf  tlune  bath  sheet . 

And  bee  is  come  to  nrenge  bis  urmng. 

And  to  thee,  nil  thy  knightes  among, 

Defiance  here  bath  sent. 

Sir  Co uline  Part  11.  in  Perry's  Reliqucs,  vol.  L 
Florent  howc  so  thou  be  to  wite 
Of  Branebua  deatlic,  ram  shall  respite 
As  net  to  take  aveugement. 

He  so  thou  stood?  in  lodgement 
Upon  certnlne  ooodicion, 

Tint  thou  rnto  a question, 

Whickc  1 shiill  aake,  shall  answer. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  book  i. 

He  beynge  so  foumlcn  by  a swyne  herde  or  vvlayne,  some  tyrae 
belongynge  to  the  crlc  Cohrnnus,  that  he  before  lyme  wyi  kytllye 
bad  slaynr,  in  auengetnent  of  hi*  sayd  lo  riles  detb,  slewe  bym  in 
the  sayd  place.  Fabyan. 

Wberfonr,  the  Lords  God  and  hys  sprete  bath  sent  me.  And 
thus  saveth  y*  Lordc  God  tbyne  avenger,  tlie  holy  one  nf  Israeli. 

Hi  tie,  1530.  £5«y,  chap.  4D. 
lfU  miBn  raiment  all  was  stain'd  with  Mood 
Which  be  had  spilt,  nnd  all  to  rag*  yrent, 

Through  vn advised  rashaewe  woaen  wood  ; 

For  of  lib  hands  he  hnd  ao  gouermnent 
N«  car'd  for  bloud  In  his  arengeuunt. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  L C.  4.  I.  34. 


He  like  a monstrous  giant  seem'd  in  sight 
Farrc  msdng  Bronlcus  or  Pyracmon  great, 

The  wuicii  in  Lijwri  doe  day  nnd  night 
Frame  thunder-boll*  for  Joite's  *»«?» grfnlt  threat. 

Spenser's  Faerie  tpeeeue,  book  if.  C.  5.  ».  37. 
And  if  to  Uiat  avenge  by  you  decreed 
TbU  hand  may  help,  or  succour  ought  supply. 

It  shall  not  fade  when  so  ye  shall  it  need. 

Spenser  1 Faerie  Queene,  book  if.  C.  6.  S.  8. 
Yet  there  that  cruell  queene  avengeresst. 

Not  satUfide  so  farrc  her  to  estrange 
From  courtly  bliss  and  wonted  happiness?. 

Did  heape  on  her  new  wanes  of  weary  wretched nesse. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  book  11L  c.  ik  s.  20. 

I believe  the  just  avenger  of  all  disorders,  will  in  ttmc  make 
those  men,  and  that  city,  see  their  aiane  in  the  glance  of  their 
punishment.  £M*is  Basihkl. 

How  little  reason  this  king  bad  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham 
to  God's  avengemenl  of  bU  repulse  at  Hull  may  easily  l>c  accu. 

SJillom’s  .Insu  re  to  EiAon  liasihii. 


- This  neglected,  fear 


Signal  avrngeance,  sucli  ns  overtook 
A miser,  that  unjustly  once  withe  Id 
The  clergy’s  doe.  Philip’s  Poems. 

Nor  stay'd  the  bell -hounds,  nor  tbe  hunter  stay'd. 

But  follow’d,  as  before,  the  flying  maid  : 

Th'inwagrr  took  from  earth  Ohs  avenging  sword. 

And  mounting  light  as  air,  bis  sable  steed  lie  spurr'd.  , 
Dryden’s  Fables. 

And  last,  and  most,  if  these  were  cast  behind, 

TW  avenging  horror  of  a conscious  mind, 

Whose  deadly  fear  anticipate*  the  blow, 

And  arcs  no  end  of  punWhtiH'nl  nnd  woe. 

Dtfdea’a  Translation  of  Lucretius . 

It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report,  * 

That  she  is  slack  in  discipline  ; more  prompt 
Tavenge  than  to  preveut  the  breach  uf  law. 

Cote  per’ 1 Tosh. 

And  would  lie  give  me  riches  os  the  sands. 

And  as  the  dual  of  earth,  -no  gifts  from  him 
Should  sooth  me,  till  ray  soul  were  first  aveng'd. 

Cowper’s  Iliad,  book  ix. 

AVENING,  in  the  comity  of  Glocestcr,  a rectory 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  sC'Zi.  Church  dedi- 
cated to  Si.  Mary.  Population  ISOS.  Poor’s  rates,  in 
1803,  at  6s.  C d.  a&557.  Ml.  lOd.  miles  N.  W.  from 
Tetbury. 

AVENTINUS  MONS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
Avcntine  Hill;  the  most  southerly  of  the  Seven  Hills 
upon  which  Rome  was  built.  Varro  derives  its  mime 
from  a groat  number  of  different  sources  : 1st,  from 
Aventinus  the  eleventh  King  of  Alba  in  succession 
from  Ascanius,  who  was  buried  on  it ; 2dly,  from  the 
word  adeeniut  (arrival)  because  great  crowds  thronged 
thither  to  a temple  of  Diana  ; .idly,  from  ares  (birds) 
which  flew  thither  from  the  Tiber;  4thly,  from  adirclus 
(carriage)  because  when  the  hill  was  separated  from 
the  rest  by  marshes,  the  only  passage  to  it  was  by 
boats  ; 5thly,  from  Accns,  u Sabine  river,  because 
Romulus  permitted  the  Sabines  to  inhabit  this  quarter. 
It  was  called  also  Murcius  from  Murcia,  the  goddess  of 
sloth,  who  hud  a chapel  upon  it : and  for  a similar 
reason,  Collis  Diana: ; sometimes  also,  it  was  called 
Keeps,  because  the  street  which  passed  from  the 
gate  of  Ostia  to  the  Coliseum,  divided  it  into  two 
summits.  It  was,  according  to  Virgil,  the  residence  of 
Cacus  and  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  him. 
Remus  selected  it  as  the  spot  on  which  to  take  his 
augury  : and  both  he  and  Titus  Tntius  were  buried  on 
it.  On  the  translation  of  the  Latins  to  Rome  by  Ancus 
Martius,  the  Aventine  was  ussigned  for  their  residence  j 
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AVEN*  and  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  erection  of  a 
JjJJJJ®  of  Diana  upon  this  hill  by  the  Latins,  in  the 

joint  name  of  all  their  tribes,  was  received  as  a tacit 

AVER,  acknowledgment  that  Rome,  for  the  future,  was  the 
undisputed  capital  of  their  nation.  In  this  temple  was 
sacriliced  the  ox  upon  which  depended  the  prc-emU 
nence  of  the  Roman  or  the  Sabine  state  (Liv.  i.  45)  and 
the  horns  of  the  fated  beast  were  suspended  for  many 
centuries  in  the  vestibule.  In  the  insurrection  which 
followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  the  Roman  army  occu- 
pied this  hill  till  the  expulsion  of  Appius  from  the 
decemvirate  was  agreed  upon.  Augustus  made  it  the 
thirteenth  region  of  his  city.  Besides  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana,  there  also  stood  upon  it  one  conse- 
crated to  Juno,  and  one  to  the  Bona  Dea.  Not  a ves- 
tige at  present  remains  of  any  of  these.  It  is  now  a soli- 
tary spot  rather  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference, 
with  a church  or  two  built  out  of  the  fragments  of 
ancient  edifices.  The  principal  of  these  are  St. Sabine 
and  St.  Maria,  from  the  first  of  which  it  derives  its 
modern  name  of  Mount  of  St.  Subine.  The  ruins  of 
the  bath  of  Caracaila  cover  a great  portion  of  its  sur- 
face. 

AVENPACE  (or  Atempack),  a corruption  of  Ibn 
Bajjah.  See  Ibn  Bajjak. 

A VENTURE,  see  Adventure. 

AVENTURJNE,  see  Avanturine. 

AVENUE,  Fr.  ten tr ; Lat.  venire,  to  come. 

The  way  to,  access,  approach. 

Tbrw  batteries  fa*e  planted  in  «qo»U  distance  asunder,  aod  where 
the  easiest  advenme  and  acccssc  was  from  the  plain* , full  upon  that 
place  of  the  ride  which  they  call  Pyrriueum. 

Hoilantf t Livy,  book  XXXrili. 

Por  obliging  ttaage  and  courteous  speech  unlock  the  affections, 
*nd  by  them  insinuate  into  die  reason  of  men  ; but  curly  deport- 
ment and  froward  expression*  dam  up  the  attention  with  prejudice, 
And  intercludc  all  avmmet  to  the  understand iog. 

Harrow's  Sermons, 

It  is  of  unspeakable  importance,  in  order  to  self-knowledge  and 
self-go  rcraiueat  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  accrues  and  avenues 
*°  Mason  on  Self-Knowledge. 

When  my  uncle  Toby  and  the  corporal  had  marched  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  avenue,  they  recollected  their  baaimns  lay  the 
other  way.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy. 

But  swift  his  numbers,  now  enlarg'd 
Bv  yielding  thousands  of  Eubce&n  race. 

Distributes  round  th'inrrsted  town  to  guard 
Each  avenue  and  station. 

Glover's  Atkenaid,  book  xviii. 

1 v fallen  avenues  ! once  more  1 mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a remnant  of  your  race  survives. 

Cow  per' t Task. 

Let  roe  suppose  your  performance  lias  merit ; let  me  suppose 
y°““Te  Hurin°unted  the  teasing  employments  of  printing  and 
publishing ; how  will  you  be  able  to  lull  the  critic*,  who,  like 
Verbena,  posted  at  the  avenues  of  literature,  and  who  settle 
toe  menu  of  every  new  performance. 

Goldsmith  an  the  state  of  Polite  Learning. 
Ihave  ever  observed  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of  trees  of  a 
moderate  length,  were  without  comparison  far  grander,  than  when 
»cy  were  suffered  to  run  to  immense  distance*. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

1 Fr.  averer.  Averement  is  a just  esti- 
nirRutsT,  j motion  of  things;  also,  an  averring, 
Hfc-k  iS'  v'r,ifri?s’  Co‘ffr«ve".  From  the  Lat.  p ereor, 
which  (says  Vomius)  is  from  re,  that  is  talde,  and 
rtor.  To  think  strongly. 

To  declare  to  be  true  ; strongly,  positively 
▼OLsltVItV.  - 7 
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As  foe  such  things  aa  are  reported,  either  before,  or  at  the 
foundation  of  the  citic,  more  beautified  and  set  out  with  poets’ 
fables,  than  grounded  vpon  pure  and  faithful)  records,  I mesne 
neither  to  averre  nor  disprove.  Holland's  Livy. 

I return’d  with  simular  proofc  enough  V 

To  make  tlie  noble  Leons  t us  mad. 

By  wouwiLng  his  bcliefe  in  her  renown* , 

With  tokens  thus,  and  thus,  esuerrmg  notes 
Of  chamber-hanging , pictures,  this  her  bracelet. 

Shakespeare's  Cymkeline,  fol.  396. 

That,  which  Bucer,  and  his  associates,  averred  shore  a hundred 
rear*  ago,  we  still  say  and  maintain  ; that  which  was  the  truth 
then,  b«tb  been  so  ever  since,  and  shall  be  to  all  eternity. 

Bp.  Half  s Peace  maker. 

I "hall  only  aver  what  myself  have  sometimes  observed  of  a 
duck,  Wlico  Closely  pursued  by  a water-dog;  she  not  only  dives 
to  save  herself  (which  yet  she  never  does  but  wlwo  driven  to  an 
exigent,  and  just  ready  to  be  caught,  because  it  is  painful  and  diffi- 
cult  to  her)  but  when  she  comes  up  again,  brings  not  her  wholo 
body  above  water  but  only  her  bill,  and  part  of  her  head,  holding 
tbe  rest  underneath,  that  so  the  dog,  who  in  the  mean  time  Uin£ 
round  and  looks  about  him,  may  not  espy  her  til]  she  hare  recovered 
“****•  Bay  on  the  Creation. 

Wc  are  not  to  conceive  that  the  speeches  in  Liry,  Sallust,  or 
Thucydides,  were  literally  spoken  in  the  very  words'  in  which  wo 
now  read  them.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  very  fart  hath  its  founda- 
tion in  truth,  ns  1 do  seriously  arrr  is  the  case  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

Fielding's  Works,  Pref.  to  Voyage  to  Lisbon,  vol,  xiii.  p.  166. 

. W*  “*y  »ko  remember,  that  the  usual  conclusion  of  all  affirma- 
tive pleadings,  was  by  an  averment  in  these  words  " and  this  he  is 
ready  to  verify.”  Blackstone' s Commentaries,  rol.  ir. 

Two  of  our  four  gospels  contain  averments  in  the  body  of  the 
history,  which  though  they  do  not  disclose  the  names,  fix  the  time 
and  situation  of  the  authors. 

Pnley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Averment,  in  Pleading,  signifies  a direct  and  posi- 
tive affirmation  of  a necessary  fact,  which  is  essential 
to  the  plaintiff* s cause  of  action,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  any  other  part  of  his  statement  of  it 
in  the  declaration.  In  a defendant’s  pica,  the  word  is 
used  to  denote  the  offer  of  the  defendant  to  verify  any 
matter  alleged  by  him  in  bar  of  the  plainer*  cause  of 
action,  amounting  to  more  than  a mere  denial  of  it. 

AY’E'RA,  in  Doomsday  book,  from  opera,  work 
a day’s  work  at  ploughing  value  8d. 

AVERAGE  Caveragium,  Lat.),  in  Commercial  Law,  is 
the  contribution  made  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
ship,  freight,  or  cargo,  towards  making  good  the  value 
of  any  property,  which  may  have  been  necessarily  thrown 
overboard  for  the  safety  of  a ship  in  distress.  It  is 
borne  by  the  persons  interested,  underwriters  and 
others,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  for  the  common  welfare  of  which 
this  jettison  (so  the  throwing  overboard  of  goods  to 
lighten  and  save  the  vessel  is  technically  named)  of 
the  property  of  other  individuals  has  been  made.  The 
obligation  to  enter  into  this  contribution  U admitted 
by  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  It  appears 
to  have  originated  in  the  laws  of  Rhodes,  which, 
Molloy  says,  were  introduced  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  See  Park  on  Marine  Insurance,  chap.  vii. 

It  is  also  a small  duty  paid  by  the  merchant  to  the 
master  of  the  ship  for  his  care  of  goods.  Hence,  bills 
of  lading  run,  " with  primage  and  average  included.” 

Average  is  said  to  have  also  formerly  signified  a 
service  due  from  certain  customary  tenants  to  their 
lord,  of  carrying  goods  on  a waggon  or  horses. 

Average  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a mean  proportion  j 
hence  the  verb  to  average  signifies  to  compare  several 
sorts  or  quantities  of  goods,  and  thence  to  fix  a price. 
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AVERDU  AVERDUPOIS  or  Avoianupoi*,  from  aeeria  pon- 
POIS.  dcris , goods  of  weight.  Johnson  derives  it  from  the 
avfb  French  avoir  du  poids,  to  have  weight ; but  the  latter 
RIKul  KPI*^1**  to  correspond  more  closely  with  the  English 
V_M_  ^ ! orthography.  A weight  having  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
' pound,  in  opposition  to  troy  weight,  which  has  only 
twelve.  All  coarse  commodities,  groceries,  cheese, 
lead,  wool,  hops,  &c.  are  sold  by  this  weight. 

AVERCORN,  in  Laic,  a reserved  rent  in  corn. 

AVER  HAM,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  a rectory 
with  Kelhnm,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £‘tO. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in  1811, 
186*.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
rft'103.  4r.  3d.  3 miles  W.  from  Newark. 

AVEULA,  iu  Late,  working  cattle. 

AVKRLAND,  in  Law,  lands  ploughed  by  the  tenant 
with  his  own  cattle  cum  aeeriis  suit. 

AVERNIJS,  (from  n priritiwa,  and  Sprit  a bird,)  in 
Ancient  Geography,  a lake  near  Hniic,  in  Campania.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  descent  to  hell  both  by  Ulysses 
and  J£neas;  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Cimmerians  who  never  saw  the  light  of  the  sun.  Sacri- 
fices to  the  infernal  deities  were  performed  here,  and 
Hannibal,  profiting  by  the  superstition,  occupied  it 
ostensibly  under  this  pretext,  but  in  reality  to  cover 
an  attack  upon  Puteoli.  Augustus,  by  the  advice  of 
AgTippa,  joined  the  A vermis  with  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  connecting  both  with  the  sea,  formed  a magni- 
ficent harbour,  called  Partus  Julius  or  Porlus  Burnt  tun. 
The  woods  around  it  were  then  cleared,  and  the  poi- 
sonous exhalations  which  were  supposed  to  be  so 
destructive  that  no  bird  w hich  flew  over  the  lake  could 
live,  were  effectually  dispelled.  It  now  presents  a 
scene  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Eustace  { Classical  Tour) 
to  be  light,  airy,  and  exhilarating.  A circular  sheet  of 
water,  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  and 
in  many  places  nearly  190  feet  deep,  is  surrounded  by 
ground  low  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  high  but  not 
steep,  in  rich  cultivation,  and  slightly  wooded.  On 
the  southern  bauk  stands  a large  and  lofty  octagonal 
building,  vaulted,  and  of  brick,  with  halls  adjoining. 
This  probably  was  the  temple  of  Proserpine  or  of 
Averuus  itself.  It  is  surrounded  by  vineyards.  On 
the  uorthern  bank,  under  a steep  overhung  with 
shrubs  and  brambles,  is  a subterraneous  gallery  still 
called  the  Grotto  della  SthUla.  The  first  gallery  runs 
under  the  Monte  GriUo , in  the  direction  of  Boia».  It 
opens  into  a second,  on  the  right,  tending  towards 
C umic,  After  some  distance  a piece  of  water  crosses 
it  called  the  Sybil’s  bath.  The  ground  then  rises 
rapidly,  and  all  fartlier  progress  is  stopped  by  the 
fallen  walls.  The  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
cavern  agree  very  closely  with  the  description  of  Virgil. 
It  branched  out  into  several  other  galleries  : and  pro- 
bably furnished  him  with  much  of  the  scenery  in  his 
sixth  book.  The  Logo  di  Tripergola,  as  it  is  called  at 
present,  has  loti  all  claim  to  its  former  appellation, 
since  in  winter  it  abounds  in  waterfowl.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  lake  is  the  crater  of  an  exhausted 
volcano. 

AvEK.vrs  is  also  the  name  of  any  place  infected  with 
mephitic  vapourN. 

AVKRPENNY,  in  Law,  money  paid  towards  the 
King  s averages  ( overia ) or  carriages. 

AVERIUIOA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants.  Class 
Decandria,  order  Trigynia.  Generic  character  ; calyx 
five-leaved,  petals  five  spreading  above.  Stamina  in* 


•cried  into  a nectariferous  ring,  alternate  ones  shorter.  AVER- 
Pomtun,  pentagonal,  five-celled.  An  East  Indian  RHOA. 
genus.  English  mimes  lltUntbi  tree,  Carambola  tree. 

AVKRRUN'CATE,  l Aremnco,  anr  run  ra  turn , A\  ERT. 

Avubvnca'tiov.  J I scrape  or  weed  out  from  : v— 
from  ah,  ex,  and  raneo,  I weed ; or  from  the  Greek 
4»ucf.  Yoftsius  prefers  the  latter. 

To  scrape,  or  cut  down  by  the  roots. 

I wish  myself  a par  iidu-prophrt. 

But  sure  some  mischief  will  enmr  of  it, 

L'oIch  by  providential  wit. 

Or  force,  we  tverrmncmle  it.  Duller' m Iludibrax. 


A VERSA,  a town  of  Naples,  eight  miles  N.  of  that 
place,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  anciently  called  Atella. 
It  is  situated  in  a fine  plain,  covered  with  vineyards  and 
orange  trees,  and  is  the  seat  of  a bishop,  of  a royal 
governor  and  a judge.  It  obtained  the  name  of 
Avcrsa,  from  its  opposition  to  Capua,  being  built  by 
Count  Knyoulf,  the  leader  of  the  Normans,  as  a bul- 
wark against  Capua,  and  a secure  fortification  for  his 
followers.  Here  Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  was 
hanged  in  consequence  of  a conspiracy  beaded  by  his 
wife,  a circumstance  alluded  to  by  Petrarch  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Barba tus  Sulmonents : “ O infelix 
A versa,  *•  ere  Arena,  nomen  ex  re  sumptum."  Lot. 
N.  41°  long.  E.  14°  V.  Population  14,000. 

AVERS1LVER,  in  La«p,  a custom  of  Kent. 


AVE'RT, 
Aye'rtek, 
Ave'rhe, 
Avk'rsei.v, 
Atk'rkkxess, 
Avers  a'tiow, 
Avb'rbiox, 
Avb'rsivk. 


1 


A,  verto,  rerrttm,  I turn  away 
I from.  The  adjective  averse,  and  its 
V immediate  derivatives  are  applied 
Vmetaphorically  to  that  which  turn* 
or  is  turned  away, — from  feelings  of 
dislike,  ill  will,  abhorrence,  hatred, 
^loathing. 


I 


With  these  prosperous*.*  successes,  many  men  what  for  weaknea 
what  for  Lypoeriaye,  what  for  fere  and  the  anguiwhe  of  tl»cir 
persecutions  be  averted  from  the  goepcll  of  peace  mto  thrse  anti- 
rryvten  setis,  artielea  false  doctrync  popish  rytes  supervtick/ 
cv  re  monies  aiui  vote*  tbetr  dtnryllivh  tradicions  and  many  vnto 
Mahomet*  miacbeif.  The  Erposie tat*  of  Daniel  by  Joye. 

But  he*  that  doth  beJcetje,  and  aurrte  hym  selfo  from  hys  sinnes, 
beyng  within  the  churebe  by  that  wjw  fort k and  amendeoient  is 
he  made  whole.  Unmet,  fo.  360.  c.  2. 

Hubert  his  arme,  westward,  arertly  at  retch’d, 

AMiilnt  to  the  hopcfull  east  lib  eyes  were  tam’d ; 

And  with  a hollow'd  torch  the  pylc  he  reach'd ; 

Which  seen,  they  all  with  utmost  clamour  mourn'd. 

Dormant t Gonditrcrl,  book  ii. 

Aver  ter t and  pursers  must  go  together,  ns  tending  all  to  the 
same  purpose,  to  divert  this  rebellious  humour  and  turn  it  another 
way.  Dvr  tan.  Anmf.  ofMilonckoiy. 

Scipio  having  received  from  him  a might*-  maser  of  gold  and 
silver,  bath  brought  nothing  to  the  treasurir,  but  earned  all  from 
thence,  and  converted  it  to  bb  proper  use.  Holland t Livy. 
Who  though  they  could  not  fashion  otherwise 
Those  strong-bent  humours,  which  overtire  grew  j 
Vet  seem'd  to  qualify  th’cxtrrmitics, 

And  some  respect  more  to  their  sov'rcign  drew. 

Don ief  i Hitt,  of  Civil  War,  book  viL 

A natural  and  secret  hatred  and  moermtlon  towards  society  In 
any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  tho  savage  beast. 

Bacon' i Essay  vn  Friendship. 

As  In  religion,  so  in  friendship,  ha  never  profest  lore  when  he 
had  it  not,  nor  disguis'd  hate  or  a vert  iom,  which  indeed  be  never 
had  to  any  party  or  person,  but  to  tbeir  sins. 

Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson, 

" — Which  needs  not  thy  heleefe, 

1/  earth  industrious  of  b«r  self  fetch  day 
Travelling  cast,  and  with  her  part 
Prom  the  sun's  hcams  meet  night,  l«r  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  bis  ray 

Milton.  Par.  Lott,  book  viii. 
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AVERT.  Tim*  will  thk  latter,  u tke  former  world, 

Still  tend  from  had  to  worm,  till  God  at  lust 

AVEV-  Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 

ROjq.  Hb  presence  from  among  litem,  and  avert 

< ^ , Ifu  holy  eye  a.  JW/Im’i  Pot.  Lott,  book  xH. 

Bat  our  anwilUngness  and  avertmess  came  by  occasion  of  tbe 
law  oorniag  crow  npon  oar  nature  ; not  because  our  nature  la  con- 
trary to  God,  bn*  because  God  was  pleased  to  superinduce  some 
commandment*  contrary  to  our  nature. 

Tay Ini  ’s  Polemical  Discourses, 
And,  lust  the  printrd  footsteps  mlpbt  be  seen, 

He  dragg'd  'em  backwards  to  his  rocky  den. 

The  tracks  averse,  a lying  notica  gave, 

And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  tbe  cave. 

Hryden's  VirgiL  j£h.  8. 

Ask  not  which  passion  in  my  soul  was  higher. 

My  last  artrsiou , or  my  first  desire  : 

Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less  ] 

Both  vrere  alike,  for  both  were  In  orerw. 

Id.  Ovid.  Met.  L 13. 

And  mighty  Caesar,  whose  victorious  arms. 

To  farthest  Asia,  carry  fierce  alarm*, 

Avert  unwarlike  Indians  from  his  Rome  ; 

Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  at  home. 

Id.  Virgil.  Oeor-  f. 

And  is  it  not  most  just  that  an  obstinate  aver  ratio*  from  God 
should  be  punished  with  an  everiaatiwr  exclusion  from  his  rlory? 

Bates  mi  tke  ImmortaJiy  of  tkt  Bom. 

Nature  is  so  far  from  producing  it,  (virtue)  that  it  yiehleth 
mighty  obstacles  and  resistances  to  Its  birth,  there  being  in  the 
best  disposition*  much  erveroenets  from  good,  and  great  proneness 
to  evil.  Borrow" t Sermons. 

It  is  not  difficult  Cor  a man  to  ape  that  a person  has  conceived 
an  mrrrsuu*  to  him.  Spectator,  No.  7. 

Neither  tbe  fortitude  ofCamctacus,  nor  the  despair  of  lioadicca, 
nor  tbe  fanaticism  of  the  Druids,  could  avert  tbe  slavery  of  their 
Country,  or  resist  the  steady  progress  of  tbe  imperial  general*. 

UWujt’i  Unmet*  Empire. 

Nor  Jove  averted  once  bis  glorious  eyes 

From  that  dread  contest  but  with  watchful  note 

Mark’d  all.  Cottper't  IHad,  book  xvL 

The  marks  of  horror  and  »nriw«  with  which  our  Lord's  disciples 
received  the  brat  intimations  of  his  suffering*,  gave  occasion  to  a 
seasonable  lecture  upon  the  necessity  of  self  denial. 

Hartley's  Sermons. 


north  by  the  deportment*  of  the  Cantal  ami  the  AYEY- 
Lozcre,  on  the  cost  by  that  of  (he  Ganl,  on  the  south 
by  those  of  the  Herault  and  the  Torn,  and  on  the  west  m’oeaN 
by  that  of  Lot.  It  is  divided  into  five  arrondiasementa,  CODRX. 
Rhodez,  which  is  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
roent,  Ville  Fronche,  Milhau,  St.  Afrique  and  Espalion. 

It  contains  about  3740  square  miles,  and  its  population 
is  318,000.  It  paid  in  direct  taxes,  in  1803,  s£?140,000. 
sterling.  It  is  a mountainous  district,  abounding  in 
game,  fish,  wood  and  grazing  land.  Corn  and  wine 
however  are  grown  in  it.  Copper,  alum,  sulphur,  lead, 
vitriol  and  coal  arc  found  in  its  mountains.  Its  trade 
consists  in  cattle,  wool  and  cheese.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  though  sharp  in  winter. 

AUF,  Oaf  and  Elf.  Sax.  alf ; Ger.  alp;  Dutch 
afire.  See  Elf. 

These,  when  ■ child  Imp*  to  be  got. 

Which  after  prove*  an  idiot, 

When  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother  : 

Some  *Bly  d anting  brainless  calf. 

That  nodrrstends  thing*  by  the  half 
flay,  that  tbe  fairy  left  this  onlf, 

And  took  away  the  other. 

Poems , page  121. 

Wn.D.  And  art  thou  such  an  op\  to  be  vex’d  at  this  ? as  the  ad- 
venture may  be  manag'd,  it  may  make  the  most  plemuuit  one  in  all 
tbe  Carnival.  Dryde*.  The  Slock- Astrolcgrr. 

Tricksy.  Ytmaoph  yon,  do  yon  not  perceive  it  is  the  Italian 
seignior,  who  b come  to  aril  me  emenec*  f Ik.  Limkrrktttn. 

AUGEUS,  or  Acc.eas,  in  Ancient  History,  son  of 
Elcus,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  afterwards  King 
of  Elis.  The  stables  in  which  he  kept  his  docks  and 
herds,  had  never  been  cleansed.  Hercules  undertook  the 
labour,  which  was  considered  to  be  impossible,  a*  some 
say  at  the  command  of  Eurystheus,  or  according  to 
others,  on  a promise  of  receiving  a tenth  of  the  cattle. 

Jupiter  assisted  him  in  the  task,  and  he  performed  it 
by  turning  the  river  Alphcus  through  tbe  stable. 

Augeus refused  the  promised  recompense, and  banished 
his  own  son  Phylcus,  who  supported  the  claims  of  the 
hero.  Hercules  upon  this  slew  Augeus,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  his  son. 


AUERSTADT,  a village  in  the  province  of  Thu- 
ringia, and  bailiwic  of  Eckartsberg.  It  is  situated 
about  22  miles  north-east  of  Erfurt,  on  the  road  to 
Leipzig,  and  is  distinguished  for  tbe  decisive  battle 
that  took  place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  French  and 
Prussians,  on  the  14th  of  October  1806  ; the  memo- 
rable day  in  which  tbe  Prussians  were  defeated  both 
here  and  at  Jena.  Duvoust  and  Bcmndottc  were  en- 
gaged at  this  village  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ; and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  (his  victory,  that  Davoust  was  created  Duke  of 
Auenrtadt. 

AVETON  Giffobd,  id  the  county  of  Devon,  a 
rectory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  & 38.  Is.  6cf. 
Population  in  1811,  829.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
5s.  in  the  pound,  8s.  6\<1.  3£  miles  S.  E,  from 

Mod  bury. 

AVEYRON,  a nver  of  France,  which  gives  its 
name  to  a department.  It  rises  at  the  spring  of  Veyroll, 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Scverac,  in  the  department 
of  Avcyron,  enters  tfie  department  of  Lot  below  St. 
Anthonin,  becomes  navigable  at  Negre pelisse,  and 
after  a course  of  86  leagues,  discharges  itself  into  the 
river  Tarn,  about  8 leagues  above  Montauban. 

Av a y ron,  a department  of  France,  comprehending 
part  of  the  province  of  Guycnne,  bounded  on  the 


Pausunias  relates  the  latter  part  of  the  story  other- 
wise : that  Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augeus,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Phyleus,  who  went  to  reside' at  Duli- 
chiuui ; and  that  Augeus  was  succeeded  at  his  death 
by  another  son  Agasthenes.  From  this  labour  of 
Hercules,  the  phrase,  " to  cleanse  the  Augean 
stables,"  is  proverbially  applied  to  an  impossible 
attempt. 

AUGEAN  CODEX,  Codex  Augiensis,  a Greek  and  Latin 
MS.  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  supposed  by  Micbaelis 
to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  century,  and  so  called 
from  Angia  major,  the  name  of  a monastery  at  Uhcinau, 
to  which  it  belonged.  After  passing  through  several 
hands,  it  came,  in  17 18,  to  Dr.  Bentley,  who  purchased 
it  for  250  Dutch  florins,  and  it  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  This  MS.  (noted  F.  in  the 
second  port  of  Wetstein's  New  Test.)  is  written  in 
uncial  letters,  and  without  accents,  not  eontinua  scrie . 
os  is  common  with  the  more  ancient  copies,  but  with 
intervals  between  the  words,  and  a dot  at  the  end  of 
each.  Tbe  Greek  text  is  written  in  capitals,  the  lat in 
in  Anglo-Saxon  letters ; whence  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  it  most  have  been  written  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
where  that  formation  of  the  Latin  letter,  usually  called 
Anglo-Saxon,  was  in  general  use  between  the  seventh 
anu  twelfth  centuries.  The  MS.  is  defective  from  the 
p2 
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beginning;  to  Romans,  iii.  8 j and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  only  found  in  the  Latin  version. 

AUGER,  Teut.  auegher,  euegher  ; Trrebra.  Kilum. 
Junius  thinks  from  the  A.  S.  teg;  the  Dutch  tgge  } 
whence  also  the  English  Edge. 

And  block*  ju  black  as  pitch,  'with  boring  auger*  found,) 
There  at  the  general  flood  supposed  to  be  drown'd. 

Drayton.  Poly-ollion.  Song  xxviii.  p.  377, 


Don al.  What  abouhl  be  spoken  here, 

Where  our  fate  bid  in  an  aug  urr- bole, 

May  rush,  and  seiw  n ? Let's  away, 

Our  tea  re*  are  wt  yet  brew'd. 

Shakespeare.  Macbeth,  fo.  138. 

Wlien  the  stif  clod  their  little  anger*  bore, 

Aod  all  the  worm  insinuates  through  the  pore. 

Brooke.  I'ureertnl  Beauty,  book  T. 

Mean  time  the  lovely  goddess  to  bis  aid 
Sharp  augers  brought,  with  which  lie  bor’d  the  beam*. 
Then  plac'd  them  side  by  side,  adapting  each 
To  other,  and  the  seams  with  wadding  dos'd. 

Cow  per.  Odyssey,  book  r. 

AUGHT,  the  A.S.  fucit,  a whit,  or  o whit.  See 

WlJIT. 

He  is  ful  jocontle  also  dare  I leye : 

C'ao  lie  might  U'U  a merry  tale  or  tweie, 

With  which  he  gladcn  may  this  compagnic  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Chart  ones  Vernon  net  Prologue,  r.  ii.  p.  227. 

Hut  tbilke  little  that  they  spake  or  wrought 
His  wise  gboste  toke  aie,  of  all  such  bed* 

It  semed  her  lie  wistc  what  she  thought 
Withoulen  wordc,  so  that  it  was  no  nede 
To  hid  him  aught  to  doen,  or  ought  forbede 
For  which  she  thought  y*  l<me,  al  come  it  late 
Of  all  ioy,  had  opened  her  the  yate. 

Id.  Troilnt  and  Crrteide , book  iii.  fo.  169.  C.  2. 

As  would  God  thnt  I had  tyrue 
My  blood  and  flub,  no  tliat  1 might  line 
With  the  nones,  y*  he  had  aught  wher  a wife 
For  his  estate,  for  sorb  a luttie  life 
She  shouldeo  lede,  with  this  I us  tie  knight. 

Id.  The  Legend  »/ good  Women,  fo.  205.  C.  1. 

If  you  know  ought  which  do's  behouc  my  knowledge. 
Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprison’ t not 
In  Ignorant  concealment. 

Shakespeare.  Winter's  Tale , fo.  281, 
Sare  me  alike  from  foolish  pride, 

Or  Impious  discontent, 

At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  deny’d 
Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent. 

Poj.it  Universal  Prayer. 

Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscape*  of  the  spring, 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Helper  or  the  more, 

In  nature's  fairest  forms  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ? 

.1  hr  nude.  The  Pleasure*  of  Imagination,  book  i. 
Where  aught  of  bright,  or  fair,  the  piece  displays 
Approve  it  only — 'tU  too  late  to  praise. 

Johnson.  Prologue  to,  fr.  A Worm  to  the  Wise. 

And  while  he-  lives  and  views  the  light  of  day, 

Grief  is  his  doom,  nor  can  ray  presence  aught 
Avail  him.  Cowper's  Iliad,  book  xviiL 

AUGHTON,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  a 
rectory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  j£\ I.  5s.  Sd. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population  in  1811, 
1032  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  3s.  1 Id.  in  the  pound, 
t£ 598.  2 d.  2iJ  miles  S.  W.  from  Ormskirk. 

Auohtox,  in  the  east  riding,  county  of  York,  a 
discharged  vicarage,  with  the  chapel  of  East  Cotting- 
worth,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  t£\.  Church 
dedicated  to  All  Souls.  Population  in  1811,  843. 


Poor's  rates,  at  4s.  lOti.  in  the  pound,  ^193.  Gd.  8 miles  AUGH- 
N.  from  Howden.  TON. 

AUGIL.E,  and  Acoilitji,  an  African  people,  who  — 
occupied  the  country  between  the  Gnnrnioutcs  and 
Troglodytes  > the  modern  A<\)ilah,  q.  v.  (Sec  also  t ' 
Ncuamones.  Pompon.  Mela.  Stephan  us  Byzunt.)  v " 

AUG1TE,  in  Mineralogy,  see  Pyroxene. 

AUGME'NT,  c.-j  Augnun,  aug  men  turn,  from  augeo, 
Augmb'.vt,  n.  I I increase, 

Augmknta'tion,  > To  increase,  to  add  to,  to  make 
Ai'GMi'KTATira,  f greater,  to  grow  greater,  to  en- 
Aiumb'ntkr.  J large. 


To  me  now  I call  all  this  lothaom  sort 
My  paioes  t'  rocreasc,  ray  sorowes  to  augmit 
For  worthy  1 im  to  be  Imut  of  all  comfort 
Thussith  I haur  consumed  and  mkpent 
Not  only  my  dales,  but  my  fiucfolde  talent 
That  my  lord  cOmittcd  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  of  Lome,  fo.  323.  C.  2. 


In  the  loud*  of  Sennaar  (that  is  in  Use  lad*  of  y*  Caldea),  in  a 
great  nlayn  was  BabylO  bullded  in  procesae  of  tyme  mighteiy  and 
strongly  ’ augmented  with  riche  palaces,  pleasant  bowses,  strOg 
walk*  and  towers.  The  Kxpotirton  of  Daniel  by  Joye. 


And  it  is  not  inough  for  them  to  Hue  vp rightly  tbe*el/cs,  except 
they  be  careful  for  y*  multitude  also,  ror  rnto  the,  ihevr  gray 
bctul  augmenteth  autoritle,  vac  of  thinges  augmenteth  wisdom,  A 
long  proued  and  toyed  vprigbtoes  of  life  augmenteth  their  credence. 

Udall.  Petre  i.  cap.  5. 

This  wydow  bauyng  a suyt  to  y kyng,  either  to  be  restored  by 
liym  to  some  tbyug  taken  from  her,  or  rcqnyring  hjrm  of  pitie,  to 
hauc  some  augmentation  to  her  liuyng.  founde  ntche  grace  in  the 
kvngr*  ejva,  that  he  not  onely  fauored  her  suyte,  but  muebe  move 
phanUaled  her  person.  Hall.  Edward  IV, 

Of  which  letters  the  cutest  ensuyth,  that  be  nor  none  of  hk 
cOpaoy  was  come*  thytber  as  an  enemye  to  the  cytie,  or  to  make 
wane  agayn  It,  or  the  coma  weale  of  y*  landc,  but  for  the  enertee 
and  augmentation  thereof,  to  the  vttermoet  of  theyr  powers. 

Fabyan. . 

Take  tide  for  certain,  thnt  the  censors  or  ministers  of  rastice, 
forgetting  th*  pitie  of  the  Romaiiii,  shall  be  reputed  cruel,  aa  bar- 
baric n*,  nor  Home  shall  not  repute  them  as  her  natural)  children, 
but  as  emcll  enimies  s aod  not  for  augemrntours  of  the  common 
wealth  but  infamous  and  robbers  of  elemencie.  Golden  Hooke. 


Thu  auxiliaries  and  aid-sol  Jlcn  fed  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
ready  ami  present  patinent  and  wages  for  the  time  past,  yea  and 
with  a duple  and  triple  augmentation  thereof  to  boot,  out  of  the 
apoilc  and  pillage.  Holland's  Livy . 

" There  mingle  hroiles. 

Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  dootne, 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance  wing'd  from  God 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  paine. 

Milton.  Par.  Lost,  book  vi. 


In  this  confusion  while  their  work  they  ply. 

The  wind*  augment  the  winter  of  the  *kv. 

And  wage  infratine  wan ; the  sulTrtng  seas 
Are  tow'd,  sod  mingled  as  their  tyrants  please. 

Dryien's  Fable*. 


Heat  in  a certain  degree  is  very  pleasant,  which  may  be  aug- 
mented  to  the  greatest  torment. 

Locke,  On  the  Human  Understanding. 


He  who  augment*  hit  substance,  though  he  spends  little,  wastes 
away  like  a medicine  applied  to  weak  eyes.  Riches  not  employed 
arc  of  no  use.  Sir  W.  Jones'  * Hitipadim. 


Tbo*  fortune  change,  bis  constant  spouse  n 
Augment t his  joys,  or  mitigates  hi*  pains. 

Pope.  January  and  May. 


1 have  determined  to  consult  the  best  writers  for  explanation# 
real  aa  well  aa  verbal ; and  perhaps  I may  at  last  have  reason  to 
aay,  after  one  of  the  augmenters  of  Fureticr,  that  my  book  is  more 
1 earned  than  Its  author. 

Johnson.  The  Plan  of  mm  English  Dictionary . 
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AUG-  When  I had  U*t  the  pleasure  of  meeting  too  here,  there  were 
MENT.  three  subjects  (among  other*  occasionally  toadied  a poo),  to  which 
— 1 endeavoured  to  draw  your  particular  attention : these  were,  the 

AUG8-  institution  of  Sunday  schools,  the  augmentation  of  the  calaria  of 
BURG,  your  assistant  curates,  and  residence  upon  your  benefice*. 

^ xi  Portent's  Tracts. 

Augment,  is  the  prefix  of  a syllable  to  the  initial 
consonant  in  certain  tenses  of  Greek  verbs,  or  the 
change  of  an  initial  short  vowel  into  a long  one.  The 
prefix  of  e to  verbs  beginning  with  a consonant,  is 
called  the  syllabic  augment,  because  the  verb  is  thereby 
lengthened  one  syllable.  The  production  of  the  short 
vowel,  the  tem/toral  augment,  because  the  time,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  initial  vowel  is  thereby  increased. 

Augmentation,  in  Heraldry,  an  additional  charge 
given  as  a mark  of  honour,  and  borne  for  the  most 
part  on  an  esentcheon  or  a canton.  The  bloody  band, 
the  bearing  of  Ulster,  borne  by  the  Baronets  of  England, 
is  an  augmentation. 

AUGSBURG,  (Augushts-burg),  is  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  for- 
merly one  of  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of  the  German 
empire.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  called 
Rosen augburg,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Lech 
and  Wertach  ; and,  though  less  flourishing  than  in 
former  times,  it  still  contains  about  30,000  inhabi- 
tants. This  city  is  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  im- 
portant from  its  comparative  extent,  interesting  from 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Germany,  and  not 
less  so  from  its  association  with  the  cause  of  truth. 
In  the  diet  of  the  empire,  Augsburg  was  originally 
called  Vindelicia,  as  being  the  capital  of  the  Vindclici. 
When  it  subsequently  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  a colony  was  settled  there  by  Drusus,  it 
was  called  Augusta- Vindelicorum  and  Rhtetorum.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ,  xli.)  as  n very  splendid 
city  in  the  province  of  Rhxtia.  From  the  Romans  it 
passed  to  the  Alemanni,  and  subsequently  to  the  Goths 
and  the  Franks.  Under  these  its  importance  declined. 
It  was  subsequently  in  a precarious  condition,  but  it 
revived  after  Rudolph  w'as  elected  Emperor,  by  whom 
several  of  its  former  privileges  were  confirmed,  and  new 
ones  granted.  Augsburg  is  still  encompassed  with  for- 
tifications in  theold  style,  and  is  between  two  and  three 
miles  in  circumference,  entered  by  four  principal  gates 
and  six  smaller  ones.  The  older  parts  of  the  town 
still  exhibit  many  of  the  modern  houses  of  the  original 
German  construction ; but  the  newer  divisions  contain 
many  good  buildings,  corresponding  to  its  prosperous 
state,  while  it  enjoyed  its  free  and  imperial  dignity. 


Among  its  public  structures,  the  cathedral,  the  town  AUG5- 
house,  what  is  called  the  per  lack- tower,  an  artificial  BURG, 
fountain  and  the  bishop's  palace,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  houses  of  the  private  citizens,  are  worthy  of  the  , 
traveller's  notice.  v"^ 

Few  towns  are  more  remarkable  in  German  history 
than  Augsburg.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  con- 
ferred great  celebrity  upon  it  in  the  14th  and  loth 
centuries.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  several  important 
transactions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  952, 
the  order  for  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  in  the  Catholic 
church  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Augsburg * 
and  in  1518,  the  diet  was  held  here  for  concerting  and 
promoting  the  crusade  against  the  Turks.  At  a diet 
held  in  a room  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  12  years  after- 
wards, and  attended  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the 
celebrated  confession  of  the  Protestant  faith,  drawn  up 
by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  called  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  was  publicly  read.  In  1547,  the  Em- 
peror held  a council  here  for  settling  the  various  reli- 
gious controversies  which  had  long  agitated  the 
empire.  The  well  known  decree  called  the  Interim , 
was  published  here  about  this  lime,  and  in  1550  a 
council  was  called  by  the  Emperor  to  enforce  its  ob- 
servance. The  peace  of  Passau  was  confirmed  here, 
and  that  which  terminated  the  religious  wars  of 
Germany  was  concluded  in  the  same  place  in  1555. 
Subsequently  to  that  period,  Augsburg  has  frequently 
participated  in  both  the  general  and  local  hostilities 
of  Germany ; and  these  calamities  it  has  felt  no 
less  than  five  times,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  to  the  conclusion  of  the  late  general 
peace. 

Besides  the  interest  which  Augsburg  derives  from 
these  events,  it  participates  largely  in  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  the  south  of  Germany.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  of  paper,  gold,  silver,  jewellery  and 
cottons  : it  is  also  distinguished  for  its  book  trade, 
particularly  in  Catholic  literature,  and  has  been  noted 
for  its  engravings.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
commerce  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  is  a centra] 
depAt  for  the  Neckor,  Tyrolese,  Greek  and  Italian 
wines  ; and  by  means  of  its  agents  and  bankers,  it  is 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  between  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Germany  and  other  countries.  Bayer, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  who  first  denoted  the  stare 
by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  a native 
of  this  place.  Augsburg  is  forty  miles  north-west  of 
Munich,  latitude  48*  17'  north,  and  longitude  10*  bS' 
east,  from  Greenwich. 


AUGUR. 


ATJGUR,  v.  Augurium,  quasi  avigertum ; quo 
A'uoue,  n.  itnodo  aver  te  or. a r. rent  in  r olando. 
A'ugubatk,  VVossius.  To  observe  the  fight  of 
Augura'tioh,  \ birds,  then  generally  their  actions. 
A'uouiier,  / And  consequently  to  presage,  fore- 
Auou'rial,  I tell,  predict  from  observing  the 
A'uourour,  1 actions  of  birds  ; and  then 
A'ugumy.  J To  presage,  foretell,  predict ; 
without  any  reference  to  birds. 


Tbrge*  of  thrng  which*  shall  befall 
He  vu  the  first  augur  of  *11. 

Gower.  Can.  Am.  hook  ir. 

Their  augury  also  wa*  shared,  and  the  augur  ert  Interpreted 
eucry  thing  ns  they  were  compelled. 

May's  Ijtca m.  Annotation*  on  book  r. 
Well  worth  of  dream**  *ie  there  old  wiues 
And  truely  eke,  augurie  of  there  foulc* 

For  fe*re  of  which,  men  wenen  lew*  her  line* 

A*  raue*  quit! in , or  ackrichlng  of  those  oolc*. 

Chaucer.  Trait  us  and  Creteide,  book  T.  fix  187.  C.  i. 
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Ob  sir,  pu  ant  loo  core  U augur  er  i 
1 hat  you  «ii«l  fcorc  is  done. 

Shake, ptart.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  to.  368. 


If  you r mimic  dislike  any  thing,  obey.  I w ill  forestall  their 
repaire  hither,  and  say  you  arc  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a whit,  we  ilcfie  augury,  there  is  * special]  prorV- 
doww  in  the  fall  of  a sparrow.  id.  Hamlet,  to.  2M. 


I did  tvtgurr  all  this  to  lilm  before  hand,  without  poring  into  an 
exes  panch  for  the  matter,  and  yet  be  would  not  be  •erupulousu 
B.  Jenson.  Po etmster. 


It  was  thought  good  and  agreed  upon,  that  the  gods  who  had  the 
tuition  of  those  places,  shonid  by  ougurie  or  flight  of  bird*,  declare 
and  shew  whether  of  the  twaine  should  both  name  the  ritie,  and 
also  rule  the  same.  Holland" a Lsry. 

ntdOMha]  did  ordinarily  carry  the  augurs  crooked  staff,  called 
ia  Latin,  Minus.  It  ia  a rod  crooked  at  the  end,  wherewith  the 
augurs  or  soothsayer*  when  Uiey  ait  down  to  behold  the  flying  of 
birds,  do  point  oat  and  mark  ihc  quarters  of  the  bearen. 

AW/i’l  Plutarch. 


Stone*  haue  heene  knowoe  to  mone,  and  trees  to  speake  t 

tin  gum,  and  rodemttfod  relations  have 

By  maggot,  pyra,  and  rhougties,  and  rooks  brought  forth. 

The  sccTrt'at  man  of  blood. 

Shakespeare.  itfirMA,  fo.  142. 
She  spoke,  the  god  of  lore  aloud 
Snrex'd  again,  and  all  ti*6  crowd 
4 >f  little  lores  that  waited  by 
Buw'd  and  blast'd  llie  augury, 

Coiclty.  Ode  from  Catullus. 

POM. — I shall  do  well ; 

The  people  loue  me  and  the  sea  is  mine  \ 

My  powers  are  ereweeut,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Saps  it  will  come  to  lh‘  fnJL 

Shakespeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fo.  345. 

Quintus  Fabins  Maximus,  continued  augur  siaty  years ; whence 
he  must  needs  bare  lived  to  aliorc  eighty ; though  in  tbe  augur- 
ship,  nobility  was  more  regarded  thau  age. 

Bacon's  Works,  by  Shaw, 

lie  deluded  many  nation*  in  his  auguriml  and  cxtiapicious  in- 
ventions, from  casual  and  uncontrived  contingencies  divining 
events  succeeding.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  successes,  when  he  con- 
temned the  tripudlary  ovgurutions : they  died  not  berausr  the 
pullets  would  not  feed : but  because  the  devil  foresaw  their  death, 
he  contrived  that  abstinence  in  them.  id. 

Augur  of  111,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a priestly  curse  or  boding  sound ; 

For  not  one  bleas'd  event  foretold  to  me 
Pass'd  through  that  mouth,  or  pasa'd  unwillingly. 

Dry  dm' s Homer. 


Till  frowning  skyea  began  to  change  their  chear. 

And  time  turn'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year; 

The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  rind  hitter  blast*  to  blow. 

Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 

Which  by  instinct,  or  prophecy,  she  knew  : 

When  prudence  warn'd  her  to  remove  betimes, 

And  seek  a better  heaven,  aim!  warmer  clime*. 

Drydm’s  Hind  and  Panther. 


A favourable  inference  was  drawn  from  hia  [the  pod  Terminus'*) 
obstinacy,  which  was  interpreted  by  llir  augur*  a*  a sure  presage 
that  the  boundaries  of  tbe  Roman  power  would  never  recede. 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire. 


The  history  of  augurs  before  their  introduction  to 
Home,  as  an  established  priesthood,  is  involved  in 
deep  obscurity.  We  know  that  the  natnc  of  the  new 
city  was  decided  by  the  respective  auguries  of  the 
twin-brothers  who  founded  it;  and  that  on  the  insti- 
tution of  the  three  original  Roman  tribes,  Ilomulus 
appointed  one  nugur  to  belong  to  ench.  Tbe  discip- 
line is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Etruria, 


the  fruitful  mother  of  most  Latin  superstitions.  Numa  AUGUR, 
confirmed  this  institution  of  his  predecessor ; and  , 

Servius  Tullius,  it  is  thought,  when  he  added  a fourth 
urban  tribe,  added  also  a fourth  tuigur  to  the  college. 

At  first  they  were  all  patricians,  but  in  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  democracy  to  power,  the  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  tribunes  succeeded  in  invading  the  ex- 
clusive rights,  even  of  the  priesthood.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  454,  it  appears  from  the  account  of  Livy,  (*. 
vi.)  that  the  number  of  augurs  bod  been  reduced  by 
death  to  four.  There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  words  of 
the  historian,  which  leaves  it  doubtful  what  was  the 
precise  number  of  augurs  at  that  tune  ; but  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  whatever  it  wus,  it  was  an  uneven  number, 
aud  a multiple  of  the  original  number,  three.  The 
speech  of  Decius  Mus,  who  obtained  a participation 
in  sacerdotal  honours  for  the  plebeians,  is  still  pre- 
served ; and  is  a fine  specimen  of  popular  oratory. 

After  its  delivery  five  plebeian  augurs  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  college,  which  was  thus  increased  to 
nine.  It  has  been  said,  (Alex.  ab  Alex.  ▼.  19.)  but 
apparently  without  authority,  that  a senabts  ctmsultuw 
at  the  same  time  provided  against  u greater  extension. 

However  this  may  be,  Sylln,  in  his  dictatorship,  again 
enlarged  them  to  fifteen ; (Liv.  Ep.  lxxxix.)  beyond 
which  number  they  were  never  afterwards  increased 
under  the  republic. 

On  their  first  institution  the  augurs  were  probably 
chosen  at  the  Comitin  Curiata . The  election  after- 
wards appears  to  have  keen  confined  to  their  own 
body.  This  privilege  was  wrested  from  the  college, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  651,  by  the  Tribune  Cn.  Domi- 
tius  «E  nobar  bus,  an  ancestor  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 

On  account  of  a private  pique  against  the  poutificen, 
who  hail  excluded  him  from  tbe  place  which  his  father 
held  among  them,  he  proposed  a law  by  which  the 
right  of  sacerdotal  election  was  transferred  to  a select 
part  of  the  people.  Sylla  abrogated  this  law  and  it 
afterwards  underwent  a variety  of  repeals  and  restor- 
ations from  the  tools  of  Julius  Ciesar,  Antony,  and 
Pan&a,  until  Augustus,  for  the  last  time,  entirely 
destroyed  its  power.  Henceforward  permission  was 
granted  to  the  emperors  to  constitute  the  colleges  of 
priests  at  their  ow  n pleasure,  and  the  augurs  conti- 
nued to  flourish  till  the  days  of  Theodosius. 

Romulus  himself  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  an  augur; 
aud  Cicero,  in  his  book  on  divination,  records  that 
the  king  was  excellently  skilled  in  the  art.  Tbe 
same  writer  has  stated  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
republic  it  was  customary  to  send  six  sons  of  the  most 
eminent  patricians  to  Etruria  to  be  educated  in  the 
discipline  of  augury.  The  custom  was  confirmed  by 
a decree  of  tbe  senate ; and  Faesul®,  the  modern 
Florence,  was  the  nurse  of  those  who  were  to  pene- 
trate the  mysteries  of  futurity. 

The  priesthood  continued  for  life;  and  so  great 
was  its  dignity,  that  no  crime,  however  atrocious, 
und  however  clearly  proved,  could  lead  to  deprivation. 

For  this  singular  privilege  Plutarch  (Problem.  Rom. 

99.)  assigns  three  reasons.  First,  that  the  Romans 
wished  none  hut  augurs  to  be  privy  to  the  mysteries 
of  their  religion  ; secondly,  that  the  oath  of  secresy 
which  bound  the  augurs,  would  be  no  longer  binding 
upon  one  who  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a private 
citizen  : and  thirdly  that  the  title  being  one  of  art, 
not  of  honour,  ns  it  was  impossible  to  take  away  the 
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Ill 


AtHJtTR.  «rt.  il  would  be  absurd  to  take  away  the  title.  Never- 
theless,  there  were  circumstances,  according  to  the 
same  author,  which  might  suspend  an  augur  from 
active  ministry.  An  open  wound  or  sore  rendered  an 
augur  unclean.  The  ipxls  were  not  to  be  approached 
by  those  whose  bodies  were  polluted,  or  whose  minds 
were  disturbed ; and  as  the  priest  so  affected  was  not 
permitted  to  officiate,  so  birds,  if  similarly  diseased, 
were  considered  to  be  unfit  subjects  for  augural  spe- 
culations. To  such  an  extent  was  this  prohibition 
carried,  that  auguries  were  forbidden  in  those  seasons 
of  the  year  in  which  the  pullets  were  weak  or  moult- 
ing ; and  the  augurs  themselves  were  carefully  pre- 
vented from  assist ing  in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

The  chief  augur  was  styled  maguter  collegii,  and 
precedence  was  always  given  to  age.  The  duties  of 
the  priesthood  were  prescribed  by  the  Lex  Auguralit, 
still  extant  in  the  second  book  of  Cicero  de  Legibiu  : 
it  enjoined  the  augurs,  as  public  ministers  and  inter- 
preters of  the  sovereign  will  of  Jove,  to  attend  to 
signs  and  auspices,  and  to  anticipate  the  anger  of  the 
gods.  Among  other  things  they  were  to  superintend 
sacrifices,  and  to  declare  what  victims,  what  rites, 
and  what  prayers  were  necessary  for  expiation.  These 
and  many  points  of  greater  or  less  importance  were 
to  be  decided  not  by  a single  augur,  but  by  the  col- 
lege at  large.  The  ceremonies  at  magisterial  elec- 
tions were  referred  to  their  judgment ; and  they  could 
vitiate  or  confirm  the  appointments,  not  only  of  minor 
officers,  but  of  p rectors,  consuls,  and  even  dictators 
themselves.  Peace  and  war  was  resolved  upon  ac- 
* cording  to  their  res[>oiises  ; and  they  exercised  a 
control  over  the  public  mind,  which  was  without  an 
appeal.  So  important  and  so  honourable  an  office 
was  naturally  an  object  of  no  light  ambition,  and 
accordingly  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  Rome  were 
enrolled  in  the  college.  Fabius  Maximus  held  the 
dignity  for  more  than  sixty  years  : Cato  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  priesthood  : Cicero  wna  also  initiated,  and 
appears  to  have  been  well  practised  in  all  its  secrets  j 
and  Augustus  and  the  succeeding  emperors,  by  plac- 
ing themselves  at  the  head  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
sacerdotal  bodies,  contributed  not  a lhtle  to  the  sta- 
bility of  their  power,  by  the  anion  of  religious  with 
civil  supremacy. 

The  costume  of  an  augur.  In  the  performance  of 
his  office,  consisted  of  a robe  striped  with  purple,  or 
scarlet,  ( trabea  paimata)  or  a double  cloak,  (Uena) 
and  a cap  of  a conical  shape.  His  head  was  veiled, 
and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a smooth  staff,  the 
head  of  which  was  carved,  like  an  episcopal  crosier. 
This  staff,  the  litnns,  was  his  peculiar  badge  : its 
osc  was  to  mark  out  and  distribute  the  several  parts 
of  the  visible  heaven  into  different  houses,  (tempi* i) 
and  to  assign  precise  imaginary  limits  to  the  quarters 
which  he  referred  to  right  and  left.  If  the  sky  was 
thus  separated  by  the  hand,  the  ceremony  was  viti- 
ated, and  no  auguries  could  be  deemed  sure.  The 
lituus  was  the  ancient  regal  staff,  and  that  of  Romulus 
is  said  to  have  had  a double  curvature,  one  at  each 
end. 

So  arrayed  the  augur  proceeded  to  tome  elevated 
spot,  ( arx  or  to^uumi;  and  having  sacrificed,  he  either 
himself  uttered  a prayer,  or  repeated  the  prescribed 
formulary,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mis- 
tuke,  after  some  one  who  deliberately  rehearsed  R to 


him.  Livy  and  Varro  differ  as  to  the  position  which  AUGUR, 
he  assumed.  The  former  (1. 18.)  makes  him  turn  his  y— > 

face  to  the  east,  so  that  the  south  was  on  bis  right, 
the  north  ou  hia  left.  In  this  statement  he  is  corro- 
borated by  Dionysius,  (fi.fi.)  Varro,  on  the  con- 
trary, places  him  fronting  the  south.  Whichever 
way  he  looked,  the  part*  on  his  right  and  left  were 
called  respectively  dexlr « and  sinutr <r.  those  before 
and  behind,  antic a and  postiete.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Etrurians,  who  divided  the  heavens  into  twelve 
parts,  named  the  west  emtica,  because  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies  appeared  to  be  towards 
that  quarter.  So  the  east  to  them  would  be  pottiea, 
the  north,  dextra,  aud  the  south,  tints tra.  Then, 
with  eyes  intent  upon  the  sky,  amid  the  silence  of 
the  surrounding  multitude,  lest  any  thing  should 
break  or  abstract  his  fixed  contemplation,  he  waited 
till  some  bird  appeared  ; carefully  noting  down  the 
spot  from  which  it  first  rose,  the  course  it  took,  its 
upward,  downward,  or  horizontal  Might,  and  the 
point  at  which  it  was  lost  sight  of.  It  was  not 
enough  that  a single  augury  should  be  seen  ; it  wag 
necessary  that  it  should  be  confirmed  by  a second. 

Some  hare  stated  that  the  magvter  collegii  alone  could 
take  the  augury  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  assisted  by  one  of  the  minor  priests, 

(Alex,  ab  Alex.  xix.),  but  the  passage  cited  from 
Plutarch,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  says  no  more 
then  that  it  was  the  chief  augur,  who  performed  the 
inauguration  of  Numa:  a ceremony  which,  from  its 
importance,  it  is  most  probable  he  would  take  upon 
himself,  but  which  no  inure  implies  the  exclusion  of 
the  other  augurs  from  auguries  in  general,  than  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  England  by  the  metropo- 
litan deprives  the  other  archbishop  and  the  bishops 
of  their  episcopal  function*. 

If,  in  passing  from  the  arx,  after  the  reception  of 
an  augury,  the  priest  came  to  any  water,  he  stooped 
down,  and  taking  softie  in  the  palm  of  his  hands,  he 
prayed  that  the  augury  might  continue  firm,  as  water 
was  supposed  to  interrupt  its  efficacy. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  and  most 
legitimate  augury  among  the  Romans.  The  art  was 
afterwards  distributed  into  five  divisions,  each  of 
whieh  was  equally  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
augurs.  The  first  was  from  appearance  in  the  hea- 
vens, a*  thunder  and  lightning,  meteors,  comets,  fee. 
Prosperous  auguries  of  this  kind  were  thunder  or 
lightning  on  the  left,  because  whatever  come*  to  us 
from  the  skies,  on  our  left,  i9  sent  by  the  gods  from 
their  right.  The  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  on  thunder  from  the  right  as  fa- 
vourable. (Xen.  Cyr.  1.  If  ii.  3&S.)  Again,  fortunate 
signs  were  dedurible  by  lightning  shot  from  the  east, 
and  returning  again  after  a circuit  of  the  sky  to  the 
same  quarter,  a portent  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred tothe  dictator  Sy  11a  ; or  if  it  struck  the  earth  and 
seemed  to  rebound.  Lightning  in  the  day  time  was 
attributed  to  Jupiter,  in  the  night  to  .Sum  man  us. 

(Pluto)  and  such  holts  only  as  Jupiter  launched 
singly,  from  hitmelf,  were  esteemed  fortunate  in  po- 
pular belief:  those  which  he  emitted  during  the 
sitting  of  a council  of  the  gods  were  of  ill  omen  ; but 
no  rules  are  laid  down  bv  which  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  to  be  determined.  Thunder  with 
reports  even  in  number  jxjrtended  good  fortune. 
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AUGUR.  Lightning  from  north  to  west  was  a forerunner  of 
evil : so  too  was  it  if  accompanied  with  hail ; or  if  it 
struck  men  or  temples,  or  if  it  descended  from  a clear 
sky.  Here  again,  on  this  last  point,  the  Greeks 
thought  differently.  When  Jove  thundered  to  Ulysses 
from  the  cloudless  serene,  the  hero,  wc  ore  told,  re- 
joiced in  hi»  heart.  (Odyu.  Y.  103.)  Thunder  of  all 
kinds  vitiated  the  magisterial  election. 

The  second  division  of  augury  referred  especially 
to  the  notes  and  the  flight  ot  birds.  Such  birds  as 
gave  augury  by  their  chirping  were  called  otrines,  (ot, 
a mouth,  coho,  I sing)  such  as  by  the  flying  prerpetet 
(wpoveritrfitu,  to  fly  forward).  TTie  crow,  the  raven, 
and  the  owl  were  among  the  former ; the  eagle  and 
the  vulture  among  the  latter  : some,  as  the  pye,  be- 
longed to  both  classes.  Birds  were  also  otherwise 
divided,  1st.  tinistrtr,  which  ( tinebant ) permitted  an 
attempt ; for  the  oscinet  on  the  left,  it  is  said  were 
always  favourable,  (Alex,  ab  Alex.  v.  13.) ; though  we 
know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  belief  to  the  crow  of 
Mcliboeus,  (Virg.  Ec . 1.)  unless  by  remarking  once 
for  all,  that  the  whole  urt  of  augury  appears  to  have 
been  a juggle  and  a mass  of  uncertainty  and  contra- 
diction. 2nd.  Funebre s,  ill-omened,  which  were  culled 
also  artuUt  ( arceo , 1 drive  away)  cltv'ur  (clivus,  a 
difficulty)  remora  (remoror,  I delay)  inebra  (inhibeo,  I 
stop)  altera,  if  they  interfered  with  a former  good 
once } and  toltgra,  (cello,  I pluck)  if  by  plucking 
their  own  feathers  they  portended  ill. 

An  eagle  from  the  right,  particularly  if  it  flew  with 
outstretched  and  clanging  wings,  betokened  prosperity. 
Homer  in  this  agreed  with  the  Homans.  When 
Priam  set  forward  to  intreat  Achilles  for  the  body  of 
Hector,  this  was  the  very  omen  for  which,  by  the 
advice  of  Hecuba,  he  besought  Jupiter.  (II.  0.  310.) 
An  eagle  on  the  right,  uttering  its  note  while  sitting, 
was  pronounced  by  an  Ephesian  augur  to  appertain  to 
the  fortunes  of  a man  who  should  fill  a public  office, 
since  it  was  a bird  of  command  : the  office  was  to 
be  attended  with  danger,  since  other  birds  attack  a 
sitting  eagle  : and  it  was  not  to  be  lucrative,  since 
an  eagle  collected  its  prey  while  on  the  wing.  The 
fate  of  Xenophon  verified  these  predictions.  (Anab. 
v.  9.)  The  eagle  which  took  off  the  cap  of  the  elder 
Torquin  and  placed  it  again  on  his  head,  portended  to 
him  his  future  sovereignty : while  the  young  brood, 
which  was  driven  from  its  feed  bv  vultures,  and  torn 
in  pieces  with  its  eyrie,  cqunlly  foretold  to  his  proud 
descendant,  his  exile  and  dethronement.  Before  the 
abdication  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  it  was  said  that 
on  eagle  had  snatched  a javelin  from  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  body  guards,  and  after  bearing  it  aloft  had  dropped 
it  into  the  sea.  Claudius  and  YiteUius  each  drew  en- 
couragement from  an  eagle ; and  a victory,  which 
Domitian  had  won  over  Antony,  his  rebellious  lieu- 
tenant of  Upper  Germany,  though  the  field  of  battle 
was  2500  miles  distant,  was  announced  ut  Home  on 
the  very  day  of  the  triumph  itself,  by  an  eagle  which 
alighted  on  the  conqueror's  statue  and  uttered  cries 
of  joy — nay,  some  spectators,  of  warmer  imagination, 
believed  that  the  head  of  the  traitor  had  been  borne 
in  the  talons  of  this  auspicious  bird. (Suet.  IJum.  0.) 

A concourse  of  crows,  vultures,  and  eagles,  hovered 
above  the  troops  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  they  took 
post  at  Philippi,  (Diem,  xlvii.)  and  the  same  birds 
spake  a note  of  fearful  preparation  to  Lepidus,  by 


thronging  the  temples  of  the  Genius  of  Rome  and  of  AUGUR. 
Concord.  Cranes,  if  they  were  diverted  from  their 
flight  and  turned  backward,  hail  already  snuffed  the 
storm,  and  were  a sign  of  woe  to  mariners.  (Georg,  i. 

JEm.  x.)  The  stork  is  believed  by  the  commentators 
to  have  been  an  omen  of  concord  $ but  the  belief, 
perhaps,  is  founded  on  misapprehension  of  n passage 
in  Juvenal.  The  falcon  gentle,  as  the  gamesters  of 
the  hood  and  bell  would  term  it,  betokens  marriage 
and  rich  pastures.  It  was  cited  by  the  soothsayer 
Theocly menus  as  favourable  to  Tclcmachus,  (Od.  O. 

525.)  and  the  ooet  finds  no  bird  of  better  omen  to 
which  he  can  liken  his  hero,  when  lie  is  rushing  on 
to  the  destruction  of  Hector,  (//.  x.  139.).  A falcon, 
too,  cajtyt,  in  the  Tuscan  language,  gave  its  name  to 
Ca|nia.  The  pye,  the  nightingale,  and  the  heron 
were  prosperous  if  they  flew  towards  cither  pole : but 
as  Pliny  (ii.  7.)  confidently  believed  that  the  heron  had 
but  one  eye,  perhaj>s  he  was  not  more  informed  upon 
its  celestial  than  upon  its  physical  habits.  Swallows 
were  the  precursors  of  misfortune  : they  sate  on  the 
tent  of  Pyrrhus,  and  on  the  mast  of  Antony.  When 
the  Syrian  Antiocbus,  was  about  to  loin  battle  with 
the  Partisans  he  disregarded  the  admonition  of  a 
swallow's  nest  iu  his  pavilion,  and  paid  for  his  in- 
credulity, or  his  carelessness,  with  no  less  than  his 
life.  The  dove  in  company  was  longed  for,  when 
single  it  was  despised.  Sailors  loved  the  swan,  but 
she  was  naught  to  landsmen.  The  evening  crow  of 
the  cock  struck  joy  upon  the  cars  of  the  listener ; 
but  evil  were  his  stars  who  heard  the  hen  attempt  to 
emulate  her  mate.  Of  all  birds  the  owl  was  the  most 
hateful  if  it  screeched : not  so  if  it  was  merely  seen. 

Augur)*,  by  the  feeding  of  chickens,  was  the  third 
division  of  the  art.  The  pullarius,  or  feeder,  had 
the  charge  of  the  carea,  or  coop.  At  the  earliest 
break  of  dawn,  the  strictest  silence  being  preserved, 
he  threw  grain  to  the  birds.  If  they  did  not  hurry 
from  the  coop,  or  if  coming  out  they  disregarded 
their  food,  or  carelessly  pecked  and  scattered  it.  or 
cowered  with  !*»<*:*•  .vings,  or  crowed  and  passed  by 
it,  the  omen  was  of  infinite  terror ; on  the  contrary, 
on  eager  haste  to  devour  the  grain,  especially  if  from 
greediness  it  fell  from  their  beaks  and  rebounded  from 
the  ground,  making  what  was  called  the  tripudium 
solittimum  ( terrain  tel  solum  pavire,  i.  c.fcrire,)  shewed 
especial  favour  of  heaven.  The  profane  jest  of  Pub- 
lius Claudius,  who  drowned  the  chickens  which  re- 
fused to  cat,  bidding  them  at  least  then  drink  their 
fill,  and  his  subsequent  destruction,  is  recorded  by  «, 
Valerius  Maximus,  (i.  4.)  and  by  Cicero,  (Nat.  Deor. 
ii.  3.)  as  a warning  to  all  unbelieving  generals.  Any 
fraud  practised  by  the  pullarust  reverted  to  his  own 
head.  Of  this  we  have  u memorable  instance  in  tho 
great  battle  between  Papirius  Cursor  and  the  Samnltes 
in  the  year  of  Home  459.  So  anxious  were  the  troops 
fur  battle,  that  the  pullariut  dared  to  announce  to  the 
consul  a tripudium  solittimum,  although  the  chickens 
refused  to  eat.  Papirius  unhesitatingly  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  fight,  when  his  son  having  discovered  the 
false  augur)1  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  his  father. 

“ Do  thv  part  well,"  was  hi*  reply,  “ and  let  the 
deceit  o(  the  augur  fall  on  himself.  The  tripudium 
has  been  announced  to  me,  and  no  omen  can  bo 
better  for  the  Homan  army  and  people  !"  As  the 
troops  advanced,  a javelin  thrown  at  random  struck 
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AUGUR.  pvllarku  dead.  “ The  hand  of  heaven  is  in  the 
battle/’  cried  Pupirius,  “ the  guilty  is  punished !” 
and  he  advanced  and  couquered. 

There  were  many  signs  to  be  derived  from  animals 
which  came  under  the  fourth  division  of  Augur)’.  A 
vrolf  running  to  the  right  with  his  mouth  full,  was  an 
argument  of  great  joy.  (Plin,  viii.  42.)  A wolf  in  the 
Capitol  was  an  ill  portent,  and  occasioned  its  lustra- 
tion. (Liv.  iii.  29.)  The  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  the 
Ticinus  was  prognosticated  by  the  entrance  of  a wolf 
into  their  camp,  and  his  escape  unhurt,  after  wounding 
his  pursuers:  (Liv.  xxi.4t>.)  and  still  greater  calamities 
of  the  second  Funic  war  were  announced,  when  a more 
daring  animal  of  the  same  breed  carried  away  his 
sworu  from  a sentinel  in  Gaul.  (W.  62.)  A wolf 
once  put  a stop  to  a plan  of  colonisation  in  Libya,  by 
hungrily  devouring  the  landmarks  which  bud  been 
assigned  for  the  new  settlement.  (Plut.  tn  vita  C. 
Gracchi ) but,  to  make  amends  for  this  act,  on  an- 
other occasion,  by  running  away  with  a burnt  sacrifice 
from  the  altar,  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  led  his 
Samnite  pursuers  to  the  spot  afterwards  occupied,  in 
commemoration  of  the  chase,  by  the  Hirpini,  (Festus, 
ix.)  A wolf  running  away  with  his  slate  ( tabula ) 
from  Hiero,  when  a school-boy,  was  thought  to 
portend  his  future  greatness. 

Swarms  of  bees,  if  observed  on  any  public  place, 
ns  the  forum  or  a temple,  were  carefully  noted,  and 
the  ill  omen  which  they  were  supposed  to  bring  was 
averted  with  all  diligence  by  repeated  sacrifices. 
Scipio's  tent  was  polluted  by  them  before  the  battle 
of  Ticinus.  The  speaking  of  oxen,  on  occurrence, 
if  we  credit  Livy,  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  he 
has  recorded  it  eight  or  nine  times,  betokened  some 
negligence  towards  the  gods,  and  demanded  copious 
expiation.  Now  and  then  a cow  dropped  a foal  in- 
stead of  a calf,  (Liv.  xxiii.  31.)  or  ran  up  stairs  into 
the  second  or  third  story  of  a house.  Both  of  these 
acts  were  great  sources  of  consternation.  Locusts 
were  formidable,  not  only  from  the  natural  devasta- 
tion which  they  produced,  but  from  the  supernatural 
vengeance  which  they  threatened.  Even  the  nibbling 
of  mice  was  not  to  be  disregarded  ; and  it  was  not 
only  to  the  divine  epics  of  the  starving  garreteer 
(Juv.  iii.)  that  the  teeth  of  these  little  marauders 
were  addressed,  but  they  sometimes  looked  for  higher 
game,  and  indented  the  golden  crown  of  the  Thun- 
derer himself,  (Liv.  xxvii.  23.  xxx.  2.)  nay,  their  in- 
• auspicious  squeak  deprived  Fabius  Maximus  of  his 
dictatorship.  ( Vol.  Max.  i.)  He,  whose  path  in  step- 
ping from  his  threshold,  was  crossed  by  a hare,  or 
a pregnant  fox,  or  a bitch,  or  a snake,  or  a weasel, 
would  do  well  to  return  home}  but  if  he  were  fortunate 


enough  to  encounter  a she  goat,  let  him  proceed  AUGUR, 
with  a merry  heart  and  think  upon  Caranus.  (Jus-  — 
tin,  vii.)  ^AUGUST 

The  fifth,  and  lust  division  of  Augury,  had  respect 
to  Dirtr,  a word  which  scarcely  admits  of  a close 
translation,  and  which  we  must  be  content  tn  render 
vaguely,  prodigies.  Of  these  Livy  will  furnish  the 
inquisitive  with  ubundance.  He  may  read  of  lumbs 
with  pigs'  heads,  and  pigs  with  human  faces,  (xxvii. 

4.)  a wonder,  which  in  our  own  times  has  been  re- 
versed : of  weeping  images,  and  bleeding  springs, 
of  perspiring  gods,  and  triplc-hcudcd  donkeys  ; of 
armed  men  and  fleets  in  the  skies;  of  showers  of 
blood,  or  stones,  or  flesh,  or  milk,  or  chalk ; of  the 
mutual  transformation  of  cocks  into  hens,  and  hens 
into  cocks ; of  the  shouts  of  unborn  infants  foretelling 
victory  from  the  womb  ; of  double  moons  and  triple 
suns ; of  burning  seas  and  fish  turned  up  by  the 
ploughshare;  of  hermaphrodites;  of  children  eyeless, 
noseless,  single-handed,  or  elephant-headed  ; of  fly- 
ing stones,  and  sweating  shields ; of  gore-dropping 
wheat-sheafs ; of  inundations,  storms,  earthquakes,  and 
eclipses.  Each  and  all  of  these  had  its  peculiar  expia- 
tion, (procuratio)  and  the  skilful  Augur  would  forebode 
to  a nicety  what  each  portended. 

A sneeze  in  the  morning  was  ill  omened,  and  in- 
terrupted all  the  business  of  the  day.  At  noon  it  was 
fortunate  ; and  if  it  occurred  after  dinner,  a dish  must 
be  brought  back  and  tasted,  to  uvert  misfortune  which 
otherwise  was  certain.  The  sneeze  of  Telemachus 
was  grateful  to  the  oars  of  Penelope,  (Od.  2.)  and 
Xenophon  owed  his  commission  to  a similar  oppor- 
tune interruption  in  one  of  his  speeches.  The  sneeze 
of  Cupid  approved  the  loves  of  Acme  and  Scptiinius. 
(Catullus,  42.)  and  it  was  only  to  Hippias,  who  lost  by 
it  both  his  native  land  and  his  grinders,  that  a classical 
sneeze  has  been  esteemed  unlucky.  (Herod,  vi.) 

Flominius  fell  from  his  horse  as  he  approached  the 
banks  of  Thrusimcnus.  Augustus  put  on  his  left  san- 
dal awry  on  the  very  morning  in  which  he  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  a mutiny.  Pompey  accidentally  threw  a 
black  cloak  over  his  shoulders  on  the  day  of  Pharsa- 
lia.  Nero  gave  up  his  expedition  to  Alexandria,  be- 
cause his  robe  caught  in  the  seat  as  he  rose  to  set 
out.  C’aius  Gracchus  stumbled  at  his  threshold  on 
the  morning  in  which  he  perished  ; and  the  son  of 
Crassus,  when  he  took  the  field  against  the  Parthians, 
lost  a toe  by  a similar  accident. 

These  are  some  among  the  prophetical  signs  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Augur  was  directed.  Many 
more  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  classical  read-’ 
ing;  and  all  we  may  assert,  without  contradiction, 
of  equal  importance,  and  not  less  assured  certainty. 


AUGURY,  the  art  practised  by  an  augur.  See 
Avgu*. 

AUGUST:  Augustum  proprie  dicilur,  quod  auguno 
ett  const  era  I um  coquc  sanctum  et  venerabile.  Yossius. 

That,  which  is  consecrated  by  augury,  is  properly 
denominated  august,  and  therefore  sacred  and  vener- 
able. Sandys  renders  augustd  gravitate,  awe-infusing 
gravitie. 

VOL.  XVIII. 


Scarce  Had  he  spoken,  when  die  cloud  gave  way. 

The  mist*  flew  upward,  and  dissolv'd  in  day. 

The  Trojan  chief  appear'd  In  open  right, 

.lugHit  ia  visage,  and  serenely  bright. 

Ttryrim'i  Virgil , JEa.  |. 
Not  with  n»ch  majesty,  such  bold  relief,  , 

The  for  mi  am  gust,  the  king  or  conquering  chief, 

E'er  swell'd  on  marble ; iu  in  verse  have  shined 
(la  polish'd  verse)  the  manners  aud  the  mind. 

Pof*.  Initmtions  trf  I/or  act. 
Q 
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AUGUST.  £<*  when  Alridn  mortal  mould  mitra’d, 

tj,  ■ Hi*  better  |Mut  enlnnr'd,  mwl  ftrew  refin'd, 

v - lusrml  hi*  risapr  »lnmc  ; nlmurlity  .lovr 

In  lib  mill  car  hi*  honour'd  oflVprinjr  dnmi. 

(ray.  Or  id.  Mttam, 

Vour  petitioner  humbly  presumes  tint  hr  has,  at  l«a*t,  a com- 
mon rlaltn  to  neb  a pcrtaina : lie  h**  i*  role  in  the  most  august 
aermbly  in  the  world.  CkesterjMtC * Petition  to  tke  King. 

■ ■ His  other  gifts 

Ail  bear  the  royal  stamp  that  *|H-nka  them  hi*. 

And  are  aujfitsi ; bat  thn  tnuwrcads  them  all. 

Cowjter'i  Poems. 

AUGUSTUS,  a title  of  honour  bestowed  upon  Octa- 
vius Cicur,  by  a vote  of  the  Roman  senate,  on  the  pro- 
position of  Munutius  Plancus,  when  others  wished  him 
to  assume  the  name  of  Romulus. 

Various  authorities  concur  in  affirming,  that  the 
word  Augustus  was  understood  to  bear  reference  to 
qualities  of  divinity.  Thus  Dio  expressly  speaks  of  it, 
*a>f  uni  wXfiau  t<  $ ear*  kaOfihwavu  a**'.  Suetonius  derives 
it  ttb  ttuciu,  vet  al>  avium  gestu  gustuce,  and  cites  a line 
of  Ennius  to  his  purpose  : 

Auguato  augurio  poatquun  inclita  coaditu  Roma  cat. 

Ovid  enumerates  the  various  cognomina  of  the  chief 
families  of  Rome,  and  then  adds  of  Octavius  : 

Srd  tamrn  liumnnU  crlrbrantnr  hoooriba*  ummi, 

Hie  Kiciam  NMiaran  rum  .lore  annum  habet. 

Saneta  vocaat  accosts  l*atrr»  i AUausTA  recast ur 
Tempts,  aacrrdotniu  rite  dkata  oianu. 

llujua  et  AtouaiCM  dr]*adet  urbriee  rerbi, 

£t  quoilcaiuiue  *uA  Jupiter  auget  ope. 

Fasti,  L 607. 

A festival  in  honour  of  the  assumption  of  this  title, 
and  of  the  pretended  abdication  of  power  by  Octavius, 
on  the  same  day,  was  kept  by  the  Romans  on  the  ides 
(the  1-itli)  of  January.  The  title  was  adopted  by  the 
succeeding  emperors,  although  Nero  was  the  last  who 
could  advance  any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of 
the  Julian  line.  It  has  since  been  retained  by  a long 
series  of  emperors  Roman,  Greek,  Frank  and  (»ennan  : 
and  the  coins  of  some  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France 
shew  that  this  title  was  affected  by  them  also. 

Dr.  Taylor  (Elements  of  Civil  Low,  pJ6)  slates  that  the 
title  of  Augustus  was,  at  first,  only  personal,  and  implied 
nothing  of  sovereignty ; having  been  assumed  by 
several  of  the  imperial  family  who  never  were  empe- 
rors ; as  by  Germanicus.  After  the  time  of  Dioclesian 
it  was  changed  into  Semper  Augustus,  which  title  the 
emperor  of  Austria  now  enjoys. 

r Augustus,  Fort,  one  of  the  chain  of  forts  which 
cross  Scotland  on  the  lochs  of  Inverness-shire.  It  stands 
at  the  west  end  of  loch  Ness  ; having  the  river  Tariff 
on  the  south-east,  and  the  Oich  on  the  west.  It  is  a 
regular  fortification  w ith  four  bastions,  and  barracks 
capable  of  containing  400  men,  exclusive  of  accommo- 
dation for  officers.  It  is  n neat  looking  place,  sur- 
rounded hy  plantations  which  give  it  the  npj>earanee 
of  an  English  country  seat.  It  is  gurrisoned  by  invalids, 
and  supplied  from  Inverness.  It  is  by  no  means  n 
place  of  strength,  being  commanded  hy  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  It  was  token,  and  much  injured  by  the 
rebels,  in  1“4G. 

AUGUST,  the  eighth  month  of  the  Julian  year; 
anciently  called  Seitilis,  because  it  was  originally  the 
sixth  in  the  Roman  calendar,  till  Numnadded  Junuary 
and  February.  Augustus  gave  it  his  own  name  for 
the  following  reasons  : because  in  it  lie  had  assumed 


his  first  consulship,  had  celebrated  three  triumphs,  had  AUGUS- 
received  the  allegiance  of  the  legions  which  occupied 
the  Janicular  hill,  had  conquered  Egypt,  and  had  put  ^ 
an  end  to  the  civil  wars.  Hence  he  preferred  it  to  his 
uutal  month  September.  (Mat  rob.  Sat.  i.  12.) 

The  Saxons  culled  August,  Weod  monath,  from  the 
abundance  of  weeds  produced  iu  it. 

AUGUSTA,  atfiuovij,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a title  of 
distinction  annexed  to  several  cities.  The  following 
are  the  principal  : Augusta  Acilia,  a town  of  the  Vin- 
delici,  between  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube; 
now  Azclburg.  Augusta  Asturica,  now  Astorga  in 
Astoria.  Augusta  Ausciorum,  now  Aix,  in  Guienne. 

Augusta  Betlacum,  now  i'adiburgb,  in  Upper  Bavaria. 

Augusta  Hatienorum,  now  Bossignono,  near  tbc  Po. 

Augusta  Braccarum,  now  Braccara  or  Braga,  a towm  of 
Portugal,  between  the  Minho  and  the  Douro.  Augusta 
Kmeriia,  so  called  because  it  was  colonised  by  veteran 
soldiers,  now  Merida,  in  Portugal.  Augusta  Gemella, 
a town  of  the  Turdnli,  now  Algorva,  in  Portugal, 

Augusta  Sot  a , a town  of  the  Arevaci,  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  Burgos.  Augusta  Pretoria,  in  Gallia 
Cisnlpina  ; so  called  because  colonised  by  Pnetorian 
soldiers,  now  Aosta,  in  Piedmont.  Augusta  Quinta - 
norum,  now*  Kinlzan,  in  Lower  Bavaria.  Augusta  Rau- 
racorum,  now  Augst,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Augusta  Homanduorum,  now  Luxembourg.  Augusta 
Suetsonum,  now  Soisaons  on  the  Aisne.  Augusta  Tau- 
rutontm , now  Turin.  Augusta  Tibrrii,  or  Keginum,  cm 
the  Danube,  now  Rcgenspurg,  or  Rati*bon.  Augusta 
Trevirorum,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  now 
Treves.  Augusta  Tricastinorum,  on  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence,  now  St.  Paul  de  trois  chateaux. 

Augusta  Trinobantum,  now  London.  Augusta  h'agien - 
noruju,  supposed  by  some  now  to  be  Vico,  near  Mun- 
dovi,  by  others  to  be  Suluces.  Augusta  ftromn* 
duorum,  now  St.  Qnintin,  in  Picardy.  Augusta  Unde- 
iicorvm,  now  Augsburgh. 

Augusta,  a county  of  Virginia,  in  North  America. 

It  is  remarkable  for  a cataract  cnllcd  " the  falling 
spring  j”  in  which  the  water  precipitates  itself  a height 
of  200  feet.  The  population  of  Augusta  is  nearly 
11,000  souls. 

Augusta,  a town  of  Georgia,  in  the  LTnrtcd  States 
of  America,  on  the  river  Savannah,  about  236  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  was  first  colonised  in  1*39.  It  if 
now  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province  : and  is  an 
entrepot  for  the  commerce  between  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  state.  Lat.  N.330  ljp.  long.  W.  80° 46'. 
Population  about  4000 

Augusta,  a maritime  town,  in  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Megara.  It  is  joined 
to  the  main  land  by  a low  causeway  with  salt  ponds 
on  each  side.  The  Order  of  Malta  used  this  tow  n os  a 
magazine  for  provisions  for  their  navy.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  1693  : but  has  since  been  rebuilt 
with  great  regularity.  Lai.  N.  37°  ft',  long.  E.  15°  ft'. 
Population  variously  stated  from  10,000  to  16,000. 

Augusta,  in//ufory,thc  title  of  the  Roman  empresses 
while  alive.  It  was  sometimes  given  to  the  daughters 
or  sisters,  as  in  the  case  of  Julian  and  Trajan. 

AUGUSTALES  SOD  ALES,  priests  insti  toted  by 
Tiberius  after  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus  C®«ar,  to 
perform  the  service  of  the  new  god.  One  and  twenty 
of  the  noblest  Romans  were  chosen  by  lot  to  this 
office  ; and  among  the  first  member*  were  Tiberias 
himself,  Drusus,  Claudius  and  Germanicus.  Tacitus, 
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AUG  US-  in  his  account  of  the  institution,  is  guilty  of  a contra- 
TaLES  diction.  In  his  Annals  (1.  54)  he  states  thnt  the  priests 
SODAUiS.  were  appointed  in  imitation  of  the  sodales  Titii  whom 
j|.  Titus  Tutius  created,  on  becoming  joint  king  of  Rome, 
VlGNON.  in  order  to  retain  some  of  the  Sabine  rites.  In  his 
Histories  (xi.  95)  he  speaks  of  them  as  appointed  in 
imitation  of  the  priesthood  consecrated  by  Romulus  to 
Tntius.  The  contradiction  may  be  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing thnt  Tatius  was  the  founder  of  this  priesthood, 
and  that  after  his  demise  Romulus  employed  it  in 
commemoration  of  the  deceased  king. 

AUGUST ALIA,  a festival  on  which  games  (Angus- 
tales  ladij  were  celebrated,  in  Rome,  annually,  on  the 
day  of  the  return  of  Augustus  Caesar,  at  the  conclusion 
of  all  his  wars.  It  was  instituted  ann.  v.c.  735,  and 
kept  on  the  IVth  ides  (12th)  of  October.  After  his 
decease,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  asked  permission 
to  celebrate  the  festival  at  their  own  private  expense. 
This  feast  must  be  distinguished  from  that  kept  on  the 
birth-day  of  Augustus,  IXth  cal.  Oct.  (23d  of  Sep- 
tember.) 

AUGUSTIN,  ST.  in  Geography,  the  capital  of  East 
Florida,  in  North  America,  a maritime  town  about 
eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Florida. 
Long.  W.  81°  4(Y,  lat.  N.  29°  S8'.  It  is  well  fortified. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  burned  it  in  1586 ; and  the  Bucca- 
neers under  Captain  Davies,  in  1CH5.  The  English  have 
twice  attacked  the  castle  unsuccessfully,  once  in  1702, 
when  they  burnt  the  town,  and  again  in  1744. 

AVIARY,  avis  (of  unsettled  etymology,)  a bird. 

A place  to  confine  birds. 

Lincolnshire  oiay  be  termed  the  artery  of  England,  for  tbc  wrildc 
fowl*  thcrrlu.  Fuller  * Worthies,  lAneainskire. 

AYICENXIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants.  Class 
Didynamia,  order  Angioapermia.  Generic  character  j 
calyx  five-partite,  corolla  campanula!* . limbus  four- 
cleft,  the  upper  division  somewhat  dissimilar  to  the 
rest;  germcn  two-celled,  cells  two-seeded  ; stigmas 
two  : pericarp  two-valved,  only  one  seed  perfect. 

The  A.  tomentosa,  or  olive  mangrove  tree,  is  a native 
of  both  Indies.  Brown’s  Prodrotnus,  518.  Bruce’s 
Travels,  v.  44. 

AVICULA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Conchifera, 
order  Afosomyorui,  family  Malleace <r.  Generic  cha- 
racter ; shell  inequtvalve,  fragile,  generally  smooth  j 
base  transverse,  straight  ; the  extremities  produced  ; 
the  anterior  caudifurm,  left  valve  cmargiuate.  Hinge 
linear,  with  one  tooth.  A tooth  also  in  each  valve 
beneath  the  nates.  Area  of  the  ligament  marginal, 
narrow,  channelled  j without  a byssus. 

Of  this  singular  genus  Linmeus  appears  to  have  re- 
cognised but  one  species,  which  he  confounded  with 
his  Mytili,  under  the  name  of  Mytilus  Inrundo. 

AVl'DITY,  1 Avidus,  avidiias,  from  area,  av ere, 

AviTuocgly.  J to  covet,  to  desire. 

Greediness,  eager  desire,  or  appetite. 

For  oothing  is  more  auyctynusly  to  be  desired,  then  is  the  sweet* 
peace  of  Gud.  Halt’s  image  of  both  CkmrtkfS,  part  I. 

No  writing*  would  hare  Wen  received  with  such  aridity  and 
rraprrt  u thuse  i consequently  non*  afforded  su  prc.it  temptation 
to  fonirry,  Patty’s  Evidences,  vol  Lp.  163. 

There  la  no  phenomenon  in  natnre  more  unaccountable,  than  die 
intercourse  that  in  carried  on  between  tbc  mind  and  the  external 
world  : there  la  no  plienoojcnon  which  phiUwoplural  spirits  have 
shown  greater  avidity  tn  pry  Into  and  to  resolve. 

Reid.  Of  the  Human  Mind. 

AVIGNON,  in  Geography,  a city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  Vaucluse.  168  leagues  S.E.  from 


Paris.  Long.  E.  4°  48 lat.  N.  43s  SG'.  It  stands  in  A- 
an  extensive  plain,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  VlGNON. 
and  an  arm  of  the  river  Sorgue  runs  through  it.  With 
the  except  ion  of  its  fine  walls,  its  broken  Gothic  bridge, 
and  the  noble  palace  of  the  papal  legate,  Avignon 
possesses  few  architectural  beauties.  Its  circumference 
is  somewhat  more  than  three  miles.  It  contains  at 
present  an  admirably  regulated  lunatic  asylum,  and  an 
hospital  of  invalid  soldiers  which  lodges  1500  in-pen- 
sioners. Its  manufactories  are  silks,  saltpetre,  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  aquafortis.  Its  products,  wine,  brandy, 
almonds,  olives,  oil,  saffron,  truffles,  corn,  and  wool. 

Before  tbe  French  revolution  its  population  exceeded 
30,000,  but  in  the  latest  census  they  are  reduced  to 
23,311. 

Avignon  was  ceded  by  Philip  III.  of  France  to  the 
See  of  Horae,  in  1273.  After  the  decease  of  Bcuedict  XI., 
by  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  through  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  Romans,  the  papal  court  w as  transferred 
to  Avignon  ; and  the  six  successive  pontiffs  Clement  V, 

John  XXII.  Benedict  Xll.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VJL 
and  Urban  V.  made  this  city  their  only  abode.  Tbe 
intreaties  of  Petrarch  were  often  addressed  to  the  four 
last,  in  the  hope  of  recalling  the  expatriated  bishop 
to  their  ancient  and  peculiar  diocese.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Avignon,  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father  ; and  the  celebrated  fountain  of 
Vaucluse,  but  a short  distance  from  its  walls,  has  been 
immortalised  by  the  compluints  of  unreturned  love 
which  he  poured  to  its  waters.  Tbe  tomb  oflAura  isslill 
shewn  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  at  Avignon  ; and 
her  husband  Hugh  de  Sode  sleeps  there  by  her  side. 

The  reproaches  uttered  by  Petrarch  against  the  city 
which  detained  the  Popes  from  Rome,  are  bitter  in  the 
extreme.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  sink  of  vice  and  cor- 
ruption, ns  an  object  of  universal  hatred  and  contempt, 
as  barbarous,  and  as  the  mystic  Babylon.  Yet  for 
seventy  years,  from  1309.it  continued  to  be  the  scat  of 
the  head  of  the  Christian  church ; and  after  the  death 
of  Gregory  XI.  who  returned  once  more  to  the  Vatican, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  great  schism  of  the  west, 
during  forty  years  more,  the  tw  o rival  pontiffs  of  the  day 
thundered  their  respective  excommunications  against 
each  other  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Ti- 
ber. The  election  of  Martin  V.  terminated  the  distrac- 
tion, and  Rome  once  again  became  the  single  metropolis 
of  Christendom. 

The  convenient  posture  in  which  Avignon  lay  for 
the  correction  of  the  kings  of  France  whenever  they 
were  offended  with  the  Holy  See,  led  them  to  style  it 
the  derribrt  du  Pape,  and  its  position  and  cosiness  of 
access  threw  it  entirely  upon  their  mercy.  It  was 
twice  seized  by  Louis  XIV. : once  in  1662,  when  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome  had  been  insulted  by  the 
Corsican  guards, and  again,  in  1688,  in  consequence  of  his 
disagreement  with  Innocent  XI.  The  Count  de  Grignan, 
the  husband  of  Madame  dc  Sevigne’s  daughter , held  it  as 
viceroy  for  two  years,  and  many  of  Madame  dciie  vigor’s 
letters  written  at  that  time  are  addressed  to  Avignon. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  French  Revolution  it  was  a 
scene  of  much  bloodshed,  and  a tower  is  still  shewn  from 
which  the  half-murdered  victims  of  republican  fanati- 
cism were  thrown  to  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings.  The 
efforts  of  the  revolutionary  faction  prevailed,  and  it 
was  annexed  to  France,  and  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  in  1791.  Its  destiny 
was  finally  determined  by  the  treaty  of  Tolcntino  ; and 
Q 2 
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A-  on  its  formal  cession  by  the  Pope,  it  received  its 
VIGNON.  present  distribution.  It  is  now  the  scat  of  a bishop, 
“ whose  diocese  contain?  the  departments  of  Yuuclusu 
A VILE.  #mj  Gard  . am|  in  ail  university  .was  esta- 

blished  in  it  under  the  name  of  a Lyceum. 

AUJILAH,  an  oasis  in  the  great  Sahrh,  or  Lybian 
Desert,  in  lat.  29°  30'  N.  and  long.  22°  50*  K.  described 
by  Idrfsi,  as  “ a small,  enclosed  and  populous  town, 
frequented  occasionally  by  merchants.  Towards  the 
desert  side  it  is  surrounded  by  corn-fields  and  pulra- 
groves.  It  is  on  the  high  road  to  many  jmrts  of 
Negroland,  such  as  Kawwfir  and  Ktiku.  It  is  a diffi- 
cult road,  and  little  frequented.  Its  inhabitants  have 
their  water  from  pools.”  (Idrisi,  MSS.  Clin.  iii.  part  3. 
Gtogr.  Nub.  p.  99.)  Hornemann,  who  passed  through 
it  in  1798,  says,  **  there  arc  three  towns  in  the  territory 
of  Adjilah,  the  capital  of  that  name,  Mojabrah,  and 
Mcledilah ; the  two  latter  arc  near  each  other,  and 
both  about  four  hours  distant  from  Aujilah.  That  city 
is  about  a mile  in  circumference  j ill  built,  though  of 
stone,  dirty,  and  wretched.  Mojabrah  is  smaller,  but 
more  populous,  its  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  commerce,  as  those  of  Meledilah  are  in  agriculture 
The  women  arc  skilful  weavers,  and  export  their  cloths 
to  Fezzhn.  The  soil  round  the  town  is  sandy,  but 
fertile  when  well  watered.  It  is  subject  to  Tripoli,  and 
the  bey  of  Ben-ghAzi  was  resident  there  during  I Iornc- 
mann's  visit.  ( lay age  de  Hornemann  par  Langl&s,  i.  73.) 

AVILA,  in  Geography,  a province  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  jurisdictions,  and 
contained,  in  1787,  113,702  inhabitants.  Its  chief 
town  of  the  same  name  stands  on  the  river  Adaga  : it 
is  strongly  fortified  and  was  once  among  the  richest 
cities  of  bfmin,  hut  is  now  in  decay.  Long.  \V.4*3S>*» 
lat.  N.  40°  45'.  Population  40U0.  Distance  from 
Madrid  f>0  miles  N.  VV. 

Avila  is  known  in  history  os  the  scene  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  : of  which  the  historian 
Mariana  has  given  the  following  account.  The  nobility 
having  assembled  in  a plain  without  the  walls,  a 
spacious  theatre  was  erected.  An  imnge  representing 
the  king  wus  seated  on  a throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a crown  on  its  head,  a sceptre  in  its  hand,  and 
the  sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  accusation 
against  the  king  was  then  read,  and  the  senteucc  of 
deposition  was  pronounced.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
article  of  the  charge  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  advanced, 
and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image  ; at 
the  close  of  the  second,  the  Condc  de  Plneent  ia  snatched 
the  sword  of  justice  from  its  side  ; at  the  close  of  the 
third,  theConde  de  Beneventfc  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
its  hand  j at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the 
same  instant,  Don  Alfonso,  Henry's  brother,  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  his  stead.  (Marian, 
xxiii.  9.) 

AVl'LE,  Fr.  avilcr,  to  disprise,  discsteem,  imbase, 
make  vile  or  cheap,  to  pull  down  the  price  of,  to  bring 
to  a low  price.  Cotgrave. 

The  biasopea,  as  he  nede  mostr,  b»  gonne  bom  bi  se 
And  the  Sonnendayof  the  puaion  amnnsedc  all  the. 

That  ariiciic  to  bofi  cbirchc,  that  laid  rizte  was  mi  fre. 

It . Gloucester,  p.  495. 

■ - - forgive 

Repented  wrongs.  1 nm  cause  thnn  now  shall  live 
AHcroally,  for  being  deprest  a wliile, 

Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  whet  wc  anile. 

Ben  Jenson’s  .Varjvo. 


AVINGTON,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  a rectory  AVING- 
valucd  in  the  King's  books  at  Patron,  Sir  From  is  TON. 
Bunlett,  Bart.  Population,  in  181 1,  64.  Poor's  rates  — 
in  1803,  at  1*.  8 d.  in  the  pound,  <680.  18*.  Od.  3 miles 
£.  from  Uungcrford.  ^ 

Avingtun,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  a rec-  v'-"“r 
tory  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  a6’ll.  11s.  10 \<L 
-Patrons,  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  alter- 
nately. Population  in  1811,  164.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  Is.  lod.  in  the  pound,  <£39.  18s.  l.  3 miles 
N.  E.  from  Winchester. 

AVIS,  a bird.  Av es,  in  Natural  History,  form  the 
second  class  of  animals.  See  Division  II.  Zoology. 

A VISION,  used  for  Vision. 

Dame  Pcrtelotc,  I say  you  trewely, 

Marrobius,  that  writ  the  (nriM 
la  Affrike  of  tbc  worthy  Sciploo, 

Affinnrtb  drome*,  and  seytli  that  they  ben 
Warning  of  tbinges,  that  moo  after  soon. 

C kauctr.  The  A ’mute  Prtesies  Tale,  roL  iL  p.  187. 

The  kingc  of  this  amsion 
Hath  great  Unaginacion, 

What  lliingo  it  signifie  maie. 

Vvu'tr.  Con.  ^n.  book  viai,  p.  2G4. 

A\TZE,  see  Advize.  The  following  examples  may 
farther  illustrate  the  explanation  there  given. 

Where  force  might  not  aualle,  there  sleights  and  art 
Shco  cast  to  v*e,  both  fit  for  Irani  cm  prize  ; 

For — thy,  from  tliat  same  roomr  not  to  depart 
Till  morrow  nest,  she  did  bersclfe  anise. 

When  that  name  miukc  agaiae  should  forth  arize. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Qusene,  hook  UL  C.  12.  S.  28. 

Brito  mart*  with  abarpe  avise/ul  eye 
Bebeld  lire  lovely  face  of  Arthcgall, 

Tempered  witli  sternenesse  and  stout  males  tie. 

Id.  book  ir.  c.  6.  s.  26 
Fond  squire,  full  angry  then  said  Faridell, 

Secst  not  the  lady  tlaerr  before  tby  face  1 
lire  looked  bmcke,  and  her  arising  well. 

Ween’d,  as  be  said,  by  tliat  her  outward  grace. 

That  fairest  Florimcll  was  present  there  in  place. 

14.  book  ir.  c.  2.  s.  22. 

He  lookt  askew  with  bis  mistrustful  eyes. 

And  nicely  tmde.  as  thorites  lay  in  his  way, 

Or  that  the  flare  to  shrinkc  he  did  anise, 

And  on  a broken  reed  be  still  did  stay 

His  feble  steps,  which  shrunk,  when  bard  thereon  be  lay. 

14.  book  xiii.  e.  12.  s.  10l 

Simp,  Tis  a great  charge  to  come  ruder  one  body’s  hand. 

Qwi.  Are  you  auis'd  o'  that  \ yon  shall  find  it  a great  charge. 

Skaispeare's  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  fol.  43. 

Great  Atlas  of  the  state,  descend  with  me. 

But  hither,  and  this  rault  shall  furnish  tlsoe 
With  more  anises,  than  thy  costly  apyea. 

And  show  bow  Arise  are  all  lliose  mysteries 
Tby  sect  receives,  and  though  thy  pallnce  swell 
With  envied  pride,  ’lb  here  that  thou  must  dwell. 

Habingten,  Caststra , part  U. 

I cannot  ctv  bis  carract  up  enough  : 

He  is  un  valuable  s all  the  lords 

Hare  him  in  that  eatceinc,  for  his  relations. 

Currants,  arises,  correspondences. 

lien  Jonson.  Magnetick  Lady,  fol.  18. 

1 lud  yours  of  the  tenth  current  • and  besides  your  avisos,  I 
must  thank  yon  for  those  rich  flourishes  wherewith  your  letter  was 
embroider’d  every  where.  Howells  Letters,  p.  395. 

AUKBOROUGH,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a dis- 
charged vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  hooks  at  <£lO. 

Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Population-,  in  1811, 

368.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
j£233.  17*.2$d.  10$  miles  W. from  Barton  on  Humber. 

AULACUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera , family  Kranuilcs.  Generic  character  j 
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AULACUS  Abdomen  ellipsoid,  the  base  insensibly  narrowed  to  a 
— pedicle,  which  is  inserted  at  the  extrebiity  of  a pyra- 
AUNT.  midal  elevation  of  the  metathorax.  Latreille  Jurine. 

AULAS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  allied  to  Pro- 
tea,  containing  two  species,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Brown  in  Trans,  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  49. 

AULIC  COUNCIL,  a jurisdiction  of  the  German 
empire,  established  by  Maximilian  I.  in  1503,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  It 
is  called  / lulic , because  it  follows  the  emperor’s  court 
aula.  The  emperor  names  all  the  members,  consist- 
ing of  a president,  vice-president,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  councillors  \ six  of  whom  at  least  must  be 
Protestants.  All  points  relating  to  fcodal  rights  and 
the  reserved  territories  of  the  emperor  in  Italy  are 
arranged  by  this  Council.  The  decrees  of  the  Aulic 
Council  arc  without  appeal  j and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  collision  with  the  emperor's  will,  it  sometimes 
contents  itself  with  making  a Report  to  him  in  the 
form  "full  colum  ad  Catamm."  Pfcffel  Abr^gt?. 

AUL1S,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a seaport  town  of 
Baeolia,  on  the  Euripus,  opposite  to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea. 
Here  the  Greeks  were  detained  by  cross  winds  in  the 
commencement  of  their  expedition  to  Troy ; nor  could 
they  sail  till  the  anger  of  Diana,  whose  favourite  stag 
had  been  killed  by  Agamemnon,  had  been  appeased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigcnia.  When 
Puusanios  visited  it,  he  was  shewn  the  knoll  on  which 
the  tent  of  Agamemnon  had  been  pitched,  and  a piece 
of  the  plane  tree  described  by  Homer  ( IL  ft.  303.)  os 
standing  by  the  fountain  of  Diana  near  her  altar , on  the 
spot  on  which  Chalchas  interpreted  the  prodigy  of  the 
sparrow  and  her  eight  young.  Aulis  is  now  reduced 
to  a village,  the  name  of  which,  V’athi,  is  derived  from 
a deep  bay  (/fa0vv)  close  to  it  j in  which  probably  the 
Grecian  fleet  anchored,  for  the  port  ofVathi  itself  will 
not  contain  more  than  fifty  ships. 

AULT,  or  Haclt  Hcckkau,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  a discharged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  Al 6.  Oi.  5 d.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. Population,  in  1811,  511.  miles  S.  E.  from 
Chesterfield.  5l  miles  N.  W.  from  Mansfield. 

AUNCEL  WEIGHT,  ansc,  a handle  ; whence  cor- 
ruptly handsale  or  uuncel,  an  ancient  balance,  now 
disused  and  forbidden  by  statute. 

AUNSBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  s£6.  Os.  ~\d.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a Beckct.  Population,  in 
1811,  100.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  &s.  l£d.  in  the 
pound,  7s.  4 d.  5$  miles  N.  W.  from  Folkingham. 

AUNT,  Fr.  Tante.  Lat.  Amita,  prefixing  the  letter 
T.  Menage.  Amita  is  perhaps  avita,  vetut  altera  avia, 
and  avunculus,  quasi  alter,  site  esiguus,  avus.  Vossius, 
J'crc  J'f  quenc  here  ann/e  io  hataile  bco  Dome, 

And  dude  in  strong  prison,  and  kyndom 
Deidea  bi  tweoe  been,  and  eyjter  ys  part  rfom. 

it.  Gioactiter,  p.  37. 

The  scnatouivs  wif  hire  aunte  «u, 

But  for  ail  that  she  knew  hire  never  the  more. 

Chaucer.  The  Mam  of Lout*  Tate,  r.  L p.  21&. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 

Sometime  for  three  foot  stoolc,  mistake  th  me  ; 

Then  slip  I from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 

SkaJupearc,  Midsummer  Night’*  Dream , (o.  148. 

The  rest  of  my  aunt*,  oiy  mother's  sisters,  were  disperst  to 
several  places  where  they  grew  up  till  my  unrlr  Sir  John  St.  John, 
being  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Tito  mas  Latin,  they  were  all 
agaiae  brought  home  to  tbeix  brother's  house. 

Memoirs  of  Cot.  Hachintmn. 


A'VOID,  T It.  cote,  from  tmcttiu,  racus,  rocut,  AVOID. 

Avoidable,  1 rot  us,  roto,  votarc.  Gall,  vuide  and  v«—' V"w 

Avo'idaxce,  fruitier.  Menage.  Wachter  thinks 
Avo'mr.R,  j that  the  Fr,  is  forrtied  from  ode,  de- 

Avo'idlbss.  J solute,  from  oden,  rerodtn,  to  de- 
solate. 

To  empty,  to  clear  out,  to  evacuate,  to  go  out  of, 
to  move  or  turn  away  from,  to  eschew,  to  leave,  to 
quit,  to  escape. 

To  empty,  to  clear  or  free  from  power  or  effect,  to 
make  or  render  of  none  effect,  to  abrogate,  to  annul. 

What  tliannc  is  more  to  a lew  ? or  what  profyt  uf  rimimcUioun  ? 
mych  bi  al  wise,  first  for  the  spekyngis  of  pod  weren  bitaken  to 
hem.  And  what  if  smnmr  of  hem  bitcuydcn  not  ? wher  the  unbilcue 
of  hem  hath  avoidid  the  frith  of  god  ? god  forbede. 

Ulcitf.  liomayns,  cliap.  3. 

And  if  the  mynyafnrloua  of  deeth  writun  hi  lettre  in  stoonys 
was  in  glorie,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  myghtea  not  lnholde 
into  t1»c  face  of  moiscs  for  tbe  glorie  of  his  cheer  which  is  avoidid, 
bou  schal  not  tbe  mynystracioun  of  the  apyrvt  be  more  in  glorie  ? t 
Id.  2 Cory  nth,  chap.  iii. 

Bat  Tyndall,  as  he  denyeth  the  tone,  so  denyeth  he  the  totfcer 
too,  and  with  some  fonde  gloae  will  mtoyde  the  ghospell  and  all, 
and  then  goe  boldcly  forth  with  bis  fay  the,  andboastc  it,  and  save, 
this  faith  and  knowledge  U eueriaating  lyfc. 

Sir  Thai.  More’*  ff'orkrt,  fo.  530.  C,  2. 

Tell  me  by  TOUT  favth,  doe  yon  Mefot  that  then;  is  a liuyng 
God,  that  is  mighty  to  punish  bis  enemies  ? If  you  belctae  it,  say 
vuto  me,  can  you  dcuise  for  to  anoyde  liy*  vengeaunce,  which  We 
so-opeuly  contrary  to  hy*  worde  t Barnet,  fo.  187.  c.  2. 

Whcrforc  the  sayd  CUddrich  parceyuyngc  the  ranrmure  and 
grudge  amongc  the  people,  and  ferynge  hi*  aodayne  distrucryon, 
ciuisaylcd  with  a frrnde  and  Ionic  of  his,  named  Guynomadas  or 
Guynrmeus,  by  who*c  cnfuayll  in  attoydyngr  gn*ttcr  pnryll,  he 
amoyded  secrete 1 y hi*  lande,  and  yode  vain  the  kyngc  of  Tburyngs 
named  Besynge,  uf  whom  be  was  ioyoudy  receyued.  Fabyan. 

Y et  the  variations  are  not  so  considerable,  but  that  they  may 
probably  enough  be  ascribed  to  some  such  want  of  exactness  aa  La 
such  nice  experiment*  is  scarce  avoidable. 

Boyle.  lief  of  Doctrine  of  Spring  and  Weight  of  Ait.  pt.  1L  ch.  5. 

I have  lost  my  voice  with  the  very  sight  of  thin  gentlewoman. 

.Good  sir,  steal  away,  you  were  wont  to  be  a curious  aooider  of 
women's  company. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Hon.  M.  Fortune,  act.  iv.  sc.  1. 

For  on  a boly  day  common  prayers  being  kept  in  Rome,  upon 
some  suspicion  or  false  report,  they  made  proclamation  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  that  all  tbe  Volacra  should  avoid  out  of  Rome  before 
Sun  set.  North’ * Plutarch. 

Avoid  then  fiend,  what  tel'st  thou  me  of  supping  ? 

Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a sorceresao  : 

I coniurc  the  to  licue  mee  and  begone. 

Shahtpeare.  Com.  Error*,  fo.  94. 

Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I dissuade 
Thv  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 
Th  attempt  it  self  intended  by  our  foe. 

Milton.  Par.  Lott,  book  U. 

I will  my  self  conduct  tliee  on  thy  way, 

When  the  next  southing  sub  inflames  the  day  : 

When  the  dry  herbage  thirsts  for  dews  in  rain. 

And  sheep,  in  shades,  avoid  the  parching  plain. 

J try  dent  Virgil. 

Site  too  when  ripen’d  years  she  shall  attain, 

Must  of  aroidlesi  right,  be  yours  again  : 

I but  tbe  transient  use  of  that  require. 

Which  aoon,  too  soon,  I must  resign  entire. 

Congreve.  Ovid ’ * Metamorphose*,  book  X. 

Nor  can  a man  pray  from  bis  heart  that  God  would  not  lead 
him  into  temptation,  if  lie  take  no  cure  of  himself  to  avoid  it 

Mason  on  Selfhnowltdgt. 

But  if  two  preseotatioBs  lie  offered  to  the  bishop  upon  the  same 
avoidance,  the  church  b then  said  to  become  litigious ; and  if 
nothing  further  be  done,  the  bishop  may  suspend  the  admission  of 
either,  and  suffer  a lapse  to  incur. 

Blachtlome,  Comumtnlariet,  roi.  S. 
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All  tw  riolTOl  emotions  thnt  ntn*  us  on  to  |>Wssort,  or  to  tlx 
_W,  of  |uun,  Uy  « Mind  impd*-.  «•"  >>f  >**  solsoolmM  re- 
fcrretl  to  wbat  they  called  the  s*u*itire  appetite,  because  they 
seemed  to  partake  n*ore  of  tli*  mom*  than  of  reason. 

Beattie’ s Moral  Science. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  for  the  account  of  this  weight, 
see  AvMDurow. 

A vihhdi'pois,  or  Haberdkpoise.  Avoir  depots  (says 
Min  shew),  is  good  French  ; i.  c.  habere  pondus,  to  have 
weight,  (w.  a fixed  or  standard  weight.) 

The  prince  Uimrelfe  is  mkIi  another ; Lite  weight  of  an  Uayre 
will  tunic  the  aculea  bctwccnc  their  habrr-ilc-ptd*. 

Shakespeare.  2 part  Henry  IV. 

AVOTCE,  Avoco , avocatum,  I call  from  ; 

A'vocatb,  > front  a,  and  toco,  I call  j usually 

A'vocatuin.  J now  evoke. 

Avocations,  generally  applied  to  those  engagements 
employments  or  businesses  which  call  for  our  time 
and  attention. 

From  benrr  it  is  evident,  that  all  secular  Imployment  did  not 
toe  if uo  arocate  a clcrgy-mon  from  hi*  necessary  office  and  duty  ; 
for  some  secular  iraplortnenU  arr  permitted  him,  all  (MM  of 
piety,  of  charity,  &C.  ‘ Taylor's  Polemical  Discourse*. 

We  have  written  to  your  Grace  in  our  common  letter,  for  a con- 
firmation of  many  inconvenience*  and  danger*  which  wc  pcrsniulcd 
to  hi*  Holiness,  to  follow  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Sc«  Aposlo- 
Mck,  fa  case  hi*  Holiness  should  arokc  tlie  cause. 

Burnet*  llrjorm  Record*,  r.  |. 

In  the  time  of  health,  visit*,  bnsineaaea,  card*,  and  I know  not 
bow  many  other  avocations r,  which  they  Justly  stile  diversion*,  do 
succeed  one  another  so  thick,  that  in  the  day  there  » no  lime  left 
for  the  distracted  person  to  converse  with  his  own  thought*. 

Boyle*  Occasional  Refection*. 


For  what  is  a scholar,  but  one  who  retlreth  his  person,  wad 
grocntriA  his  mind  from  other  occupation*,  and  worldly  entertain- 

Bureau  's  Sermon*. 

Tin  true,  wlten  beauty  dawn*  with  esu-ly  fire. 

And  hears  the  fiattering  tongnwM  of  soft  desire. 

If  not  from  virtue,  from  ita  gravest  way* 

The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  stray*. 

Parnell's  Poems. 

Besides  the  ads*antagca  already  mentioned,  I here  enjoy  a mare 
profound  retirement,  a*  1 am  at  a farther  distance  from  the  buai- 

of  the  town,  aud  the  interruption  of  troublesome  avocation*. 

MelmotA.  Pliny’ * Letter*,  v,  i.  p.  223. 

AVOLATION,  Artih,  avolatum,  I fly  BW«y  from  j 
from  a,  and  polo,  I fly. 

The«  «nm,er*,  or  Ike  fungoo.  j.rif  Is  a lx, 111  carxlle*.  only  »lg* 
nify  a,  plurious  air,  hindering  the  aro/ofi*.  of  the  forUloiw  par* 
OrW.  Air  T.  Brm ix.  Toign  hrrm. 

AVON,  A/olt,  Cambro  Brit,  a river.  The  name  of 
several  rivers  in  England.  The  Upper  or  M’onriririAire 
Avon  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flowing  by  War- 
wick Castle  and  Stratford  on  Avon,  the  birth  place  of 
Simkspearc,  meets  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury  in 
Gloucestershire. 

The  Lower  or  Wiltshire  Avon  rises  near  Wootton 
Basset  in  Wiltshire,  and  becoming  navigable  for 
barges  at  Bath,  enters  the  Severn  below  Bristol.  This 
river  during  the  Heptarchy,  was  the  boundary  between 
the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  kingdoms,  and  many 
bloody  actions  were  fought  upon  its  banks. 

Avon,  another  Wiltshire  river,  rises  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  flows  through  Amcsbtiry  and  Salisbury, 
becomes  navigable  in  Hampshire,  and  enters  the 
English  Channel  at  Christ  Church. 

Avon,  a river  of  Glamorganshire } it  rises  in  the 
north  of  the  county,  and  foils  into  the  Severn  at  Aber 
Avon,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Neath. 

Avon  or  Avon  Van*,  a river  of  Merionethshire  } it 
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rises  near  Bala,  flows  through  Dolgelly,  and  enters  the 
Irish  Channel  at  Barmouth. 

Avon,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  issues  from  a lake 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  Cairogorin  mount, 
in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  fulls  into  the  Spey. 

Avon,  a river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
which  falls  into  the  Clyde  near  Hamilton. 

Avon,  a river  of  Scotland,  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Linlithgow.  It  falls  into 
the  frith  of  Forth  west  of  Borrowstounncss. 

Avon,  a river  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  a little  eastward  of  Halifax.  It  is  navigable 
as  far  as  Fort  Edward,  for  vessels  of  400  tons. 

AVO'UCH,  v.  ^ Fr.  Avoucr,  from  Lat.  advocare. 

Avo'ucii,  n.  [Menage.  Sec  Auvocat*. 

Avo'cichkr,  ( To  advow,  to  avouch,  approve, 

Avo'tJCHMOXT. } allow  of,  warrant,  authorise;  de- 
fend, protect ; undertake,  answer  for,  own,  acknow- 
ledge, confess  to  be,  take  as  or  for  his  own.  Cot- 
grave. 

And  this  I dare  auouckc,  that  if  way  interpretour  should  fa  soma 
places  be*  u brief  in  the  EagUalae  trlsUc ion  ns  the  antour  is  in  the 
Latin  •-  he  should  make  thereof  but  « derke  piccr  of  weorke. 

Vdatt.  To  the  mo* It  txrtuou*  lathe  mo*te  gracious  Qucne 
Katherine. 

Sudie  ftwrtuwT*  and  muonehers  of  thyftge*,  wwi  th*  prowyng  of 
the  same  thvngr*  to  suebe  nn  cade  and  proof  n*  afore  i*  sated, 
dooeth  not  sutler  n to  double,  neither  of  ti*o  tiiyngrs  that  liaue 
pasted  before  our  tyme,  nr  yet  of  such*  thyafM,  as  for  many  bim- 
dmic*  of  yeres  to  come  are  promised.  Id.  Imke,  cap.  i. 

But  I maniail  much  thnt  maistcr  Moore  beyng  a great  learned 
man,  would  not  for  the  anouchrmcnt  of  bis  credit*,  nnd  the  troth 
of  so  great  a matter,  allege  ao  much  a*  tbs  Uwtimonic  and  aucUio- 
ritie  of  some  one  aoetbor,  for  the  pruuvng  of  kia  assertion. 

Grafton , vol.  1. 

I cnnld 

With  bare-fae'd  power  sweepc  him  from  my  sight. 

And  bid  my  will  « touch  h. 

Shake  pear c.  Mockelh,  fo.  140. 

What  ? threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  lung  ? 

1 will  avouch’ t it  in  presence  of  the  king  : 

1 dare  aduenture  to  be  sent  to  th’  towre. 

Shaktpcarr.  King  Richard  III.  to.  177 . 

I dare  boldly  amuck,  that  the  English  is  not  altogether  so  natural 
to  a satire  n their  Latin.  Bp.  Halt  * Postscript  to  hi*  Satire*. 

Wre  avmiche  the  power  and  autboritie  of  Goddes  holy  woorde, 
for  that  ll»e  more  it  is  trodden  downc-,  the  more  it  grow et be. 

Jc  ice  ft  l tr fence  q/"  the  Apologie. 

By  laying  the  foundation  of  his  defence  on  tbe  avouchmenJ  of 
that  which  is  so  manifestly  untrue,  be  hath  given  a worse  foil  to 
his  own  cause,  than  when  his  whole  forre*  were  at  any  time  over- 
thrown. Milton  s Answer  to  Etkon  Basitihe. 

Even  Cnrdinn.1  Bcllarmin  can  abide  to  come  in  as  an  avoucAer 
of  there  covmagr* ; wlw>  dares  aver,  thnt  bin  fellow  Xavier  had 
not  only  healed  th*  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  but  raised  tbe  dead. 

Bp.  Half*  Answer  of  7V«W. 
For  lo  1 from  yonder  turret*  yet  unsack'd, 

Your  valiant  fellows  aland,  your  worth  to  sec  ; 

T*  «»v>««rA  your  valour,  if  you  lire  to  gain ; 

And  if  wc  "die,  that  we  dy*d  not  in  vain. 

Daniel.  History  of  the  Cinil  I far,  book  vl. 

Hok.  Before  my  God,  1 might  not  this  bdieue 
Without  Ui*  sensible  and  true  auoucA 
Of  mine  owac  eyta. 

Shakspetsre.  Hamlet,  fo.  152. 

1 dare  amuck , that  he  who  believes  not  upon  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  would  scarce  believe,  tbo*  be  rore  from  the  dead 
himself.  AowaA,  9.  Sermon  vim 

We  read  tbr  word*  thus  ; If  I regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  God 
will  not  hear  me.  But  tbe  Septuagint  has  it,  furnamralw  paOtkf  ; 
that  is,  let  not  God  hear  me.  And  so  Uiey  are  David's  aramchtnent 
of  his  uprightness,  by  an  imprecation,  or  calling  for  a enree  upoa 
himself,  namely,  God's  not  hearing  his  prayer*,  in  case  he  was  not 
realiv  bo  upright,  as  in  his  wtmla  he  did  protest  himwlf  to  be. 

‘ 1 16.  Scnuon  10.  v.  9. 
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AVOUCH.  St.  Jo!ia‘»  gtwprl  *a  expressed  to  coine,  to  *pcttk,  to  act  in  Ood‘e 

n»Bir , becuiwe  he  diil  God'*  buxine**,  lllie  work  wliicb  God  gave 

AVOW.  kbn  10  srci*mplis!i,)  *n<l  entirely  sought  the  glory  of  God  as  he 
i j there  Inauelf  often  ovomhes  and  processes. 

v — Borrow' $ Sermon* 


AVOW,  r. 
Avo'w,  w. 

Avt^WABLK, 

Avt/wai, 
Avo'wrd, 
Avo'w  edlv, 
Ato'wf.k, 

Aro'wir. 


Lot.  voveo,  I vow,  or  promise, 
[ vci  a fltftatdw,  confirm# , vcl  a flow, 
\clamo,  acclamo.  Vide  Vo9sius. 

To  promise,  or  declare,  strongly 
lor  loudly  > to  protest  or  affirm. 


bos  he  bmk  his  erowe,  }*t  He  to  God  had  sworn. 

For  a buxke  or  a bo  we  }at  he  forgaf  before. 

H,  Brwmr,  p,  112. 

Why  ? quod  this  yemar,  wberto  axe  yt  me  ? 

God  heJpc  roe  so,  for  be  shul  never  the  : 

(But  1 wol  not  avou-em  that  1 say. 

Ami  therfore  kepe  it  secret  I you  pray) 

He  b to  wise  in  faith,  as  1 be  lie  re. 

Chmuctr.  The  C'k anone*  Insasso  Prologue,  v.  ii,  p.  229. 

For  I my  dougbter  shall  to  morowe 
To  hewc  and  brerutc  to  thy  stroke, 

To  loaynge  of  thy  sacrifice 
Through  royn  mutter,  so  as  it  is. 

Gower.  Cow.  Am.,  book  it. 
And  in  thy  temple  I wol  my  Inner  hong. 

And  all  the  armes  of  my  coinpegnie, 

And  evermore,  until  that  day  I die 
Eternel  fire  1 wol  beforne  thee  finite. 

And  eke  to  this  mow  1 wol  me  biode. 

Chancer.  Tito  Kmghtei  Tale,  ▼.  i.  p.  96. 
And  whanne  the  d&i  was  come  sumone  of  the  Lewis  gaderidea 
hem  and  maden  a coir,  and  seiden,  tlut  ihei  schutden  neither  etc 
n«  drynke  til  tbei  slowed  pool,  and  tbei  wen  tea  to  the  prynces  of 
preatis  and  eldre  men  and  seiden,  with  deuoeioun  we  bau  acwv -id, 
that  we  schulen  not  tsaste  oay  thing  til  we  sleen  pool. 

Wicltf.  Dedit.  chap.  xxin. 

Aftlr  msnye  glteeris  I cam  to  do  aJmesdedia  to  my  folk,  and 
offringis  and  nwiru,  in  whlehe  thei  founden  me  purified  in  tbc 
temple,  not  with  cumpanye  neither  with  noise. 

Id.  Ii.  chap.  xxlv. 

If  a criminal  be  allowed  counsel,  he  would  be  scorned  if  be 
should  aroie  his  advocate  aa  a real  patron  of  his  crime,  wbeu  be 
only  says  wbat  be  can  to  alleviate  the  sentence. 

Toy  lor'*  Polemical  Discount* . Epis.  Ded 

When  any  heterodox  or  Irregular  doctrine  shall  be  let  fall,  let 
It  be  token  at  the  first  rebound  ; and  the  author  and  a*ower  fairly 
dealt  withal,  and  strongly  convinced  of  his  error ; that  be  so  may, 
by  all  gentle  and  loving  persuasions,  be  reclaimed,  before  the 
leaven  of  his  miso pinion  bare  spread  any  further,  to  the  souring  of 
®4hMi.  Bp.  Hair*  Peace  Maher. 

— ■ If  Dagon  be  thy  god 

Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid 
"With  soleinuc-st  devotion,  spread  before  him 
How  highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  tl*ese  magic  spells, 

Which  I to  be  the  power  of  Israel’s  God 
A row,  and  challenge  Dsgon  to  the  test. 

Offering  to  combat  thee  bis  champion  bold. 

With  th*  utmost  of  his  godhead  seconded. 

Milton.  Hannon  A g* it  isle*. 

I follow’d  nature’s  laws,  and  must  tm*v 
I broke  my  bonds  and  fled  the  fatal  blow. 

Dry  den.  Vtrgif*  JEueio. 

TbU  management,  when  no  mw able  reason  could  be  given  for 
it,  gave  suspicious  and  refining  persons  occasion  to  throw  out  a 
great  deal  of  slander.  Boiingbroht. 

Avowedly  to  neglect  doing  what  they  ought,  is  too  shocking  a 
behaviour  to  sit  easy  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

Seeker’*  Sermon*. 

F.my  hurnu  cruwrc  hu  v.nitj.  TV.  only  differ™,  it,  tUt 
»mc  people  disown  any,  and  others  avow  it. 

* CSetterjfc  !d.  letter  496. 


There  i»  nothing  that  tends  more  to  excuse,  if  not  justify,  the  AVOW, 
extreme  rigour  of  the  Commons  towards  Charles  than  bi»  open  __ 
cncoursgrnwnt  and  «•*>»  a l of  such  general  principle*  us  were  nl-  ACRANG- 
tofrther  incumpatible  n ilh  a limited  government.  ABAD. 

ft nme's  History  of  England,  , ■ y ■ y 

Avowee,  see  Advowee. 

Avowry,  in  Law,  is  a plea  of  a defendant  in  Replevin , 
which  action  lies  for  the  restitution,  with  damnges,of 
goods  unlawfully  seized,  and  is  tnost  commonly  re- 
sorted to,  where  undue  distress  has  been  taken  for  rent, 
or  where  cattle  have  been  wrongfully  impounded.  The 
very  learned  author  of  the  Coinmptlariit 'has  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposing  (b.  in.  ch.  9.)  that  this 
action  lies  only  in  '*  a wrongful  distress  an  error 
Justly  remarked  by  Lord  Rcdesdale.  (See  I Sch.  and 
Lef.  397.)  The  party  aggrieved,  on  making  his  plaint 
to  the  sheriff,  receives  bis  goods,  entering  into  secu- 
rities to  prosecute  his  suit,  and  if  cast  in  it,  to  return 
the  goods  again.  The  suit  muy  he  tried  in  the  sheriff's 
court,  or  removed  by  process  into  the  superior  courts. 

The  plaintiff  delivers  his  declaration,  as  in  other  actions, 
and  the  formal  answer  thereto,  on  the  defendant's 
part,  is  the  avowry  ; i.  e.  an  avowal  and  justification, 
setting  forth  the  right  whereby  he  defends  the  seizing 
the  plaintiff's  goods,  (as  rent  due,  or  that  the  cattle 
Impounded  were  trespassing,  &c.)  The  defendant  is 
also  called  the  avowent.  If  the  defendant  justifies,  not 
in  his  own  right,  but  as  servant  or  bailiff  to  another, 
it  is  then  not  called  an  arotcry,  but  a cognizance.  The 
plaintiff4 s reply  to  the  defendant.  Is  in  this  action 
called  a plea  ; a name  in  other  suits  confined  to  the 
matter  of  defence. 

AVOYER,  advocatut,  sec  Aovowef.  It  is  written 
corruptly,  and  ought  to  be  advoyt  or  trroy£  Originally 
the  advocate  of  a monastery.  In  after  times  it  became 
an  office  of  dignity.  We  find  Rodolph,  Count  of 
Hapsburgh,  appointed  Avoyer  of  Upper  Germany  by 
the  emperor  Otho  in  1209,  on  his  departure  to  be 
crowned  at  Rome.  But  the  proper  German  title 
Shuldheiu  (sculletus)  is  of  Lombnrdic  origin.  Avoyer 
also  was  the  title  of  the  highest  officers  of  state  in  the 
aristocratic  cantons  of  Swisserland.  In  Berne,  which 
in  leading  points,  may  be  accepted  as  the  model  of  the 
others,  two  avoyer*  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
sovereign  council  during  pleasure.  One  only  of  the 
two  exercised  the  functions  cf  head  of  the  republic  j 
and  they  alternately  exchanged  them  on  Raster 
Monday.  The  avoyer  in  office  presided  both  in  the 
council  and  the  senate  ; in  each  of  w inch  however, 
he  had  no  more  than  a casting  vote.  The  great  seal 
of  the  republic  was  in  his  custody,  and  a provincial 
jurisdiction  was  annexed  to  his  office. 

AVRANCHES,  a city  of  France  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, capital  of  the  department  of  La  Munchc.  It 
stands  on  a hill  near  the  river  Sccz,  222  miles  W.  of 
Paris.  Long.  W.  1°  17'.  lat.  N.  48*  41'.  Within  this 
city  Henry  II.  of  England  received  absolution  from  the 
Pope's  nuncio  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  a Bcckct, 

The  stone  on  which  he  kneeled  is  still  shewn  to  stran- 
gers. Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  see  of  a Bishop ; 
and  its  mitre  was  once  worn  by  the  celebrated  Iluet. 

Its  chief  traffic  is  in  grain,  flax,  hemp,  cuttle,  butter, 
salt  and  cyder  ; for  the  last  of  which  articles  it  is  dis- 
tinguished. Population  GOOO. 

AU  RANG -A  BAD,  a province  la  the  Deccan,  be- 
tween the  IRth  and  21st  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It 
has  the  Stibahs  of  Gujjnriit,  KluindciVh  and  Berar  on 
its  northern  frontier  j the  latter  and  Ilaidcr-ftbid  j 
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AURANG-  B'tjiipiir  and  Rider  on  the  east,  and  the  sea  on  the 
ARAD.  west. 

AURA-  This  country  first  became  a province  of  the  Mogul 
sirs.  Empire  in  the  reign  of  Shiih  Jch&n,  (a.  n.  1635.)  when 
MONS.  the  fortress  of  Dutilct-&biul,  at  that  time  the  capital, 
was  taken  by  the  Subah-ditr  of  Khandcish,  and  the 
short  lived  dynasty  of  Melik  Amber  was  terminated 
by  the  abdication  of  his  son.  Under  the  preceding 
sovereigns  of  the  Nizim  Sh£h  family,  it  was  called 
the  province  of  Ahmednngnr  from  the  town  which  was 
then  its  capital ; but  when  Aurang-zcb  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  father  vicc-roy  of  the  Deccan,  he  fixed 
upon  the  town  of  Garkah,  near  the  former  capital,  as 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  named  it  Auretig-&b&d  ; 
‘from  it  the  province  also  obtained  the  same  name.  It 
is  in  general  a mountainous  tract  of  country,  especially 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  western  G’hlits,  and  abounds 
in  those  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses,  the  hill-forts ; 
which  so  often  bafHed  the  skill  of  the  Moghuls,  and 
were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Mahrattah*,  in 
their  struggles  for  independence.  Rice,  the  great 
staple  of  Uindb  agriculture,  and  horses  of  a hurdy  but 
ill-made  breed,  are  the  chief  productions  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  is  said  to  be  on  the  whole  fertile.  It  is 
for  from  having  a population  proportionate  to  its  size 
and  fertility  ; for  the  oppressive  and  improvident  con- 
duct of  the  Mahrattah  government  acts  as  a constant 
check  upon  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  the 
increase  of  its  inhabitants  ; and  to  that  cause  also 
their  predatory  character  may  in  a great  measure  be 
ascribed.  It  is  now  divided  between  the  Mahrnttahs 
and  the  Niz4m ; three-fourths  of  it  belonging  to  the 
former,  and  the  remuindcr  to  the  latter.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Aurang-AhAd,  Ahmed-nagar,  Dat'd  et-iibiid, 
Jiilnapur,  with  Damnun  (Daman)  and  Basset? n (Basl) 
on  the  coast.  The  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette 
were  included  in  this  province.  The  llindtl  idolatry 
is  the  religion  of  much  the  greater  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  famous  caverns  of  K&rll  and  Ellrira, 
those  remarkable  monuments  of  their  mythology,  are 
in  this  province.  The  Mahrattah  is  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  province,  the  Knnkana  that  of  the 
coast ; and  the  Persian  and  Hindi]  are  spoken  by  the 
higher  classes.  .See  Dkccan,  Aiimko-nagar,  Maii- 
b ATTAn . (I)ow,  jii.  149.  Renncll,  213.  Hamilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer.) 

Ar  raxg-arao,  formerly  the  capital  of  a province  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Deccan,  in  lat.  19°  46'  N.  long. 
76°  3'  E.  When  the  Mahrnttahs  of  Piinah  had 
become  formidable,  this  town  was  too  near  the  con- 
fines of  their  territory  to  be  a comfortable  residence 
for  the  Xix&ms,  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan  ; they  there- 
fore removed  to  Hnider-lth4d,  their  present  capital. 
Like  most  other  Asiatic  cities,  its  prosperity  fell  on 
the  removal  of  the  court ; and  it  appeared  little  better 
than  a heap  of  ruins  when  Col.  Fitzclarence  saw  it  in 
1817.  There  are  still  the  remains  of  a splendid  palace 
built  by  Atirang-zfeb;  and  the  mausoleum  of  that 
emperor  is  only  a few  miles  distant.  It  is  284  miles 
from  Bombay  and  1022  from  Calcutta.  (Tieffen- 
thalcr's  Hmdostan,  i.  343,  Fitzclarence's  Journal  of  a 
Route,  Sic.  Tavernier’s  Travels,  for  its  condition  when 
flourishing.) 

AURANTTUM,  tec  Citrus. 

AURASIUS,  Moxs,  a part  of  the  great  chain  of 
Mount  Atlas,  In  the  territory  of  Algiers  and  province 
of  Kostantinah.  It  is  the  Audon  and  Audus  of  Ptolemy, 


and  is  called  Jabel  Aurhs  (corruptly  spelt  Aure*,Eurcs, 
Eyres)  by  the  Arabs.  Bruce  here  met  with  an  inde- 
pendent tribe  differing  in  features  and  appearance, 
from  their  neighbours,  and  called  Neardic ; he  sup- 
poses them  to  be  a relic  of  the  Vandals.  (Bruce,  i.27. 
Hartmann's  Edrissi  Africa , 239.) 

AT  HEAT,  1 Lat.  Aunt  m,  which  Vossius,  after 

Airm'rRROC*.  / Scalirer,  thinks  is  the  Greek  aurora , 
from  some  ancient  Greek  won!  (subsisting  in  Oyoavpi*) 
signifying  brightness,  splendour. 

Aureate,  golden,  is  a word  much  used  by  the  elder 
Scotch  poets. 

Mv  worries  uoptillvbbt  be  ojikidc  and  pltync 
Of  cur  rat  poems  diey  want  clIumyitynKC 
Bui  by  them  to  knowing  rr  may  attnyte 
Of  lli ui  lorries  detlit  and  of  his  murdiynjic. 

SitiUU. 

And  sum  ricpurte  in  frekli*  rede  and  qnhyte, 

Sum  brkht  as  (fold  with  aureate  leuu  Ijrte. 

Douffi^u  kntadat.  Prologue  to  book  xit.  p.  401, 

Grrat  art  the  scenes,  willi  dreadful  beauty  crown'd 
And  harfwrous  wealth,  that  see  each  circling  year. 
Returning  suns  and  double  season*  puu  : 

Rorks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines. 

That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy*  rite, 

Whence  many  a bunting  stream  auriferous  plays ; 

Thomsen.  Summer. 

AURELIA,  in  Zoology*  a genus  of  the  class  Radiaria, 
order  Flaccida.  Generic  character:  body  orbicular, 
transparent,  furnished  with  arms  underneath,  and 
tcntacula  ut  the  circumference.  No  peduncle.  Mouths 
four,  central,  inferior. 

The  Aurelia  differ  from  the  genus  Cassiopeia  in 
constantly  possessing  tentacula  at  the  circumference, 
and  in  never  having  more  than  four  mouths  and  ns 
many  arms.  Medusa  Tyrrhena,  and  M.  Crucigera  of 
(imelin  belong  to  this  genus. 

AUREOLA,  aureus,  of  the  colour  of gold.  The  crown 
of  glory  given  by  painters  to  the  Holy  family,  the 
Apostles,  Saints,  Martyrs  and  Confessors. 

AUREUS,  a Roman  gold  coin  = 25  denarii  = 10O 
sesterces.  It  is  called  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
solidus  aureus,  because  the  later  emperors  coined  £ 
and  4d  of  it  called  semisses  and  tremisses.  Arbuthnot 
(table  xxv.)  makes  the  aureus  equal  to  g£\.  Os.  9 d.  of 
our  money. 

AURICHALCHUM,  or  OaicnALcnuM,  Spot  a moun- 
tain, \a\Ko<t,  brass  ; mountain  brass.  The  mixed  metal 
now  called  brass.  Virgil  and  Horace  have  it  as  ofichal- 
chum.  (/Em.  xii.  87.  Epist  ad  Pis,  202.)  Plautus  has 
aurichalrhum.  (Miles  Gloriosus,  act  iii.  sc.  i.  64.)  The 
aurichalchum  fiavum  was  made  upon  the  same  basis  as 
the  modern  brass  ; but  the  aurichalchum  album  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  a pa  pa  \<t  >kov,  is  among  the  deperdita. 

AURICULA,  in  Botany,  see  Primula. 

Auricula,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Mol- 
lusca,  order  Gasteropoda.  Generic  character : shell 
oval  or  oblong,  outer  lip  thickened  ; columella  with 
large  oblique  channellings  or  folds;  no  umbilicus. 

Principally  a fresh  water  genus;  a few  however 
inhabit  the  sea.  The  voluta  Auru-Mida  und  V.  Auris- 
Juder  of  Linnseus  are  examples  of  this  genus.  There  is 
a small  species,  a native  of  France,  A.  Myosotis  of  Dra- 
pardaud  ; and  our  minute  Turbo  Caryehium,  is  also 
referred,  though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
the  same  genus. 

AURFC-ULAR,  1 Auricula,  i.  e.  audicula  ; auris , 

Auri'cularly.  j i.  e.  audis ; from  audio,  I hear. 
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AUR1CU-  Wc  have  no  correspondent  adjective  formed  from  our 
noun,  ear. 

A l' HUM.  That  may  be  heard; — addressed,  directed,  to  the 

ear ; spoken  to  the  ear ; privately,  secretly.  And 
therefore 

Private,  secret,  confidential. 

As  Are  the  article!  of  anrinlar  and  rare  coufcaaion,  of  purga- 
tory, Ac.  dec.  AU  jr*  which  vr*  other  like,  luuic  brought  greate 
offence  and  slander  rnto  the  christen  church,  and  luuic  been  a 
great  occaayon  of  the  ruyne  and  fal  of  many  rnfnithfull. 

Udmtl.  Reu  a lac  to  H of  S.  John.  cap.  21. 
He  [Tope  Innocent  the  2d.]  ordeyned  moreouer  that  wbataocuer 
he  were  U«  which  should  apeske  cuill  of  the  Pope,  he  should  be 
punished  in  lie  11  with  eternal  I damnation.  He  also  ortkyned 
auricular  confession.  Also  in  this  rountailc  was  first  inuented  and 
brought  in  transubsULOciation.  Graft** i,  r.  1. 

Bastard.  If  your  honor  iudge  it  meet*,  I will  place  you  where 

C shall  bcarc  v*  confcrre  of  this,  and  by  an  auricular  asaumnee, 
e your  satisfaction,  and  that  without  any  farther  delay  than 
thia  evening.  Skatupeare.  King  Lear,  fol.  M. 

There  waa  a time  when  twas  pubtick  in  the  church,  and  that  Is 
much  against  their  auricular  confession.  Stldeu't  Table  Talk* 
Nouatus  never  denied,  but  a sinner  might  confcssc  bis  sinnes 
either  secretly  to  Cod  alone,  or  publiquely,  and  openly,  before 
the  whole  congregation.  As  for  auricvlart  confession  to  the 
priest*,  for  ought  that  male  appearr,  he  neucr  heard  of  iL 

Jewel’s  Defence  of  the  A polo  git. 
But  as  for  private  and  auricular  confession  of  our  sins  to  a 
priest  in  all  cases  ; and  as  of  absolute  necessity  to  our  obtaining 
pardon  and  forgiveness  from  God,  ss  the  Church  of  Rome  teacbcth, 
this  is  neither  neeessarjr  by  divine  precept,  nor  by  any  constitution 
and  practice  of  the  aoocnl  Christian  Church,  as  1 hare  shown  in 
my  former  discourse.  TUlotton  * Works,  v.  3. 

If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  they  might  quietly  en)oy  tbeir  seven  sacraments,  their  pur- 
gatory, and  auricular  confession  ; their  worship  of  rciiques  and 
image*  ; nay,  even  tbeir  traombatantLatioo. 

Black* font.  Commentaries , rol.  4 

AURIGA,  in  Astronomy,  the  waggoner,  y**i o\o\, 
a constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing 
66  stars  according  to  the  British  catalogue.  It  is 
figured  us  an  old  man  with  a goat,  her  kids  in  his 
left  bund,  and  a bridle  in  his  right.  Capella,  the  goat, 
is  a star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Its  rising  was  deemed 
by  the  ancients  a prognostic  of  rain 
* AURIP1GMENT,  or  OinuiXT,  sec  Arsenic. 
AURORA,  in  Mythology,  the  goddess  of  the  morn- 
ing. According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  the  sister  of  Sol  and  Luna. 
Others  make  her  the  daughter  of  Titan  and  Terra. 
The  epithet  with  which  Homer  distinguishes  her  is 
rosy  fingered,  and  he  names  her  two  horses.  Lam- 
pus  and  Phston.  Virgil  sometimes  assigns  her  a car 
with  four,  sometimes  with  two  horses,  but  always 
calls  them  rosy.  Theocritus  calls  them  white,  and 
Lycophron  gives  her  Pegasus  as  a courser.  Her  amours 
were  numerous.  She  carried  off  first  Cephalus,  the 
husband  of  Procris,  by  whom  Hesiod  says  she  had 
Phaeton  ; then  Tithonus,  by  whom  she  had  Mcmoon 
and  zEmathion.  Orion  was  among  her  lovers  ; and 
by  Astra: us  she  had  the  four  winds,  Argestes,  Zephy- 
rus,  Boreas,  and  Notus. 

Aurora  Borealis,  the  Northern  Light,  for  in- 
formation  on  this  singular  atmospheric  phenomenon, 
sec  art.  MsTBoaoLoev,  Division  II. 

AURUM,  gold,  see  Mineralogy,  Division  II. 
Aurum  Fulminams,  sec  Fulminating  Powdbrs. 
Aurum  Ghapihcum,  see  Ores  of  Tellurium,  Mine- 
ralogy, Division  II. 

Ai'iv'u  Mu  si  vim,  or  Mosaicum,  a combination 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  employed  as  u sort  of  bronzing 
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to  plaistcr  and  metallic  ornaments.  The  process  AURUM. 
for  its  preparation,  as  given  by  Chaptol,  is  us  fol-  — 
lows  : eight  ounces  of  tin  ore  amalgamated  with  the  | 

same  quantity  of  mercury.  After  triturating  this  with  Vjr~v 
six  ounces  of  sulphur  and  four  ounces  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  the  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a matrass  and 
exposed  in  a sand  bath  to  a heat  below  redness  for 
three  hours.  Chaptol  states,  that  in  repeating  this 
process,  which  was  not  his  own,  when  he  exposed  the 
matrass  to  a more  violent  heat,  the  mixture  took  fire, 
and  beautiful  hexagonal  plates  of  uurum  mutivum 
were  found  sublimed  into  the  neck  of  the  matrass. 

Bergman  mentions  a native  combination  nearly  similar, 
from  Siberia.  From  the  analyses  of  Berzelius  and 
J.  Davy,  it  would  appear  that  this  substance  is  a bisul- 
phuret,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  composed  of  one 
atom  of  tin  and  two  atoms  of  sulphur,  or  in  the  pro- 
portions of  58  tin  to  32  sulphur  by  weight. 

Album  Paradoxicum,  Prorlrmaticum,  see  Ores  of 
Tellurium,  Mineralogy.  Division  II. 

Aurum  Potabilr,  a medicine  now'  rejected  from 
the  Materia  Medica,  but  formerly  much  vaunted  by 
empirics  as  a most  powerful  tonic.  The  potable 
gold  of  Helvetius  was  thus  prepared,  according  to  the 
Paris  Pharmacoparia.  “ Dissolve  half  a drachm  of  pure 
gold  in  two  ounces  of  aqua  regia  (nitre-muriatic  acid) 
employing  a gentle  heat ; to  the  solution  add  one 
ounce  of  oil  of  rosemary,  shake  the  mixture,  and  im- 
mediately the  gold  will  quit  the  acid  and  unite  with 
the  essential  oil,  giving  it  a beautiful  yellow  colour. 

This  is  to  be  decunted  from  off  the  acid  which  remains 
at  the  bottom,  and  mixed  with  fifteen  ounces  of  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine.”  Thus  is  formed  potable  gold,  a 
higher  cordial  and  stimulating  medicine,  as  it  is  said  ; 
a dose  of  which  is  from  six  to  twenty  drops. 

Besides  this,  Quercetanus  mentions  a similar  pre- 
paration, which  he  calls  aurum  vita.  It  is  a calx  of 
gold  dissolved  in  vinegar,  seemingly  by  the  medium 
of  spirits  of  wine.  The  aurum  fulminant  has  also 
been  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitated  by  a 
volatile  alkali ; but  very  dangerous  effects  have  some- 
times followed  its  exhibition  : colics,  convulsions, 
cold  sweats  and  faintings.  It  has,  however,  been 
successfully  employed,  in  small  doses,  in  fevers  j and 
it  is  said  to  be  a certain  and  easy  laxative.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  useful  where  mercury  has  been 
too  freely  used,  and  also  in  cases  of  chorea. 

Another  preparation  of  aurum  fulminant  has  been 
administered,  not  in  a liquid  form,  but  as  a powder, 
under  the  name  magisterium  auri.  This  is  the  aurum 
fulminant  repeatedly  digested  with  the  spirit  of  baum, 
and  mixed  with  Vv  of  ambergrise,  as  much  musk, 
and  of  saffron.  Given  in  doses  of  five  grains,  it  is 
said  to  be  tonic,  antiseptic,  alexipharmic,  and  anti- 
spasmodic.  Lastly,  the  cornu  certi  auratum  consists 
of  leaf  gold  carefully  rubbed  with  powdered  hartshorn, 
and  calcined  in  a crucible  till  it  assumes  a purple 
colour.  It  was  used  in  malignant  fevers,  and  in  mea- 
sles and  small  pox  os  u cordial.  Modern  chemistry 
has  shewn  the  insolubility  of  gold  by  the  animal  fluids, 
and  it  is  now  almost  generally  rejected  as  a medicine. 

AURUNCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Latiura,  who  after  some  wars  with  the  Romans,  were 
finally  incorporated  with  the  republic  v.  c.  418. 

(Liv.  viii.  15.)  Hence  Sucssa  (hod.  Sezza)  in  Cam- 
pania to  which  some  of  the  Aurunci  fled  at  that  time 
took  the  name  Aurunc-a. 
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AlTSKER-  AU SKERRY.  One  of  the  smaller  Orkney  islands, 

RY.  forming  part  of  the  parish  of  Stronsay,  to  which  it 
“7  lie*  three  miles  south.  It  is  uninhabited,  but  afford  a 
* All'"  p*®turafr«‘  for  cattle.  Much  kelp  ia  manufactured  on  it. 
t ' AL’SENSES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  Ahvoio,  a peo- 

' *'  pie  of  Libya,  described  by  Herodotus,  iv.  ISO.  lh^ 
dwelt  round  the  Lake  Tritons*  (A od.  Fsraoun),  and 
were  separated  from  the  Machlyv*  by  the  river  Triton. 
They  were  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  by  the 
fashion  of  their  hair  : the  Mach lvcs  nourishing  it 
behind,  the  Ausensea  in  front.  One  of  their  moat 
remarkable  customs  was  a festival,  celebrated  annually 
to  Minerva,  whom  they  called  a native  goddess.  On 
this  anniversary  the  young  girls  divided  themselves 
into  two  opposite  parties  and  fought  with  sticks  ami 
atones  to  desperately,  that  some  of  them  often  died 
of  their  wounds.  Such  however  as  did  bo  were  deemed 
unchaste.  Before  this  skirmish,  they  dressed  the 
most  beautiful  of  their  girk  in  Grecian  armour,  and 
drew  her  round  the  lake  in  a chariot.  They  stated 
that  the  Minerva  whom  they  worshipped  was  the 
daughter  of  Neptune  and  the  Lake  Tritonis  ; and  that 
she,  having  luul  some  quarrel  with  her  father  Nep- 
tune, gave  hernclf  up  to  Jupiter,  who  adopted  her. 
Their  women  were  in  common.  The  men  had  a 
general  meeting  every  three  months,  at  which  the 
adults  were  introduced,  and  as  each  resembled  any 
particular  man,  he  claimed  that  individual  as  his  hither. 

AU SONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a district  of  Cam- 
pania, the  chief  town  of  which  wasCales  (hod.  Calvi). 
Coles  was  first  captured  by  the  Romans,  under  their 
Consul  M.  Valerius  Corvos,  v.  c.  490.  On  their  joining 
the  Sammies  ten  years  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of 
three  of  their  towns,  Aosma,  .Mmtarrue,  and  Vescta, 
were  put  to  the  sword  ; and  the  Ausones  exterminated 
as  a nation  (Liv.  The  name  Ausonia  is  applied 

by  the  poets  to  the  whole  of  Italy. 

A'USPICATE,  e.\  Lat.  auspe r,  as  if  atdspex  * 
A c»ritATB,  adj.  i from  mtu,  a bird,  and  speeb,  1 
A'i  spice,  V observe.  Ausjncot,  m&pkatus,  to 

A'cspicr,  / observe  birds,  to  watch  for  to- 

Acsri'ciot'8,  Vkem  from  the  actions  of  birds. 
At  spiViocmly.  J previous  to  the  beginning  or 
commencement  of  any  thing.  From  those  actions  to 
loresbew  or  foretell  the  event  : to  promise  success, 
prosperity,  good  fortune,  divine  protection. 

Auspicious  is  thus  used  for  favourable,  kind,  pro- 
pitious. The  usage  of  the  Fr.  auspice  is  well  ex- 
plained by  Cotgrave.  A sign,  token,  signification, 
or  presage  of  figure  things,  by  the  flight  or  other 
motion  of  birds  ; also  fortune,  luck  $ or  a lncky 
beginning  of  matters. 

None  of  their  kindred  met ; the  knot  tfiey  ty 
Silent ; content  with  Brotua  at apiey. 

Days  Lucan,  book  ii. 

■■  ■ ■ - TUc  Augurs  deaf*  remaiae 

Though  load  it  thunder,  and  arc  forc'd  to  awcare 
That  bird*  suspicions,  though  sad  owlcs,  appear*. 

Id.  book  v. 


A Rora&ne,  evm  your  owuc  contull  sometime,  aoldioun,  ami 
wmr  owne  gencratl  heretofore,  whme  autpicafe  conduct,  you 
uarinr  tried  for  you  and  in  your  defence,  doe  not  prove  now 
agaiort  ywursclres  to  your  perdition.  IMUutLs  Luuy. 

Whom  then  I did  aurpirinutly  penuade. 

Once  more  with  war  to  frieht  the  Enflhh  fields. 

Has  brother  (then  King  William)  to  invude. 

To  make  him  know  the  liUT'rr  ncr  of  their  shields. 

Drayton,  legend  of  R.  Duke  oj  Xormandy, 


Kin#  Edward  therefore  presented  hiuarlfe  bafkwe  the  strong  ATSPT> 
townc  of  Berwick  with  a mighty  boat,  there  to  asupicade  bis  CATE." 
entrance  to  a conquest  of  Scotland. 

SprftTs  But.  of  Great  Britain.  AUSTERE 

Thu*  were  their  lores  auspiciously  began,  v— *V^/ 

And  tlius  with  secret  can:  were  carried  on. 

Dry  den’s  Fable  t. 

Bnt  an  may  he  lira  long,  that  town  to  sway, 

Which  by  hi*  auspice  they  will  nobler  make, 

As  l»e  will  hutch  their  miin  by  his  stay. 

And  not  their  bumble  ruins  now  forsake. 

Dry  den.  Annus  Mirahitu. 

The  winds  my  pray’ix,  my  ftigha,  my  numbers  bear. 

Hie  flying  wind*  have  k»-t  them  all  in  air  ! 

Ob  when,  alas  ! shall  mare  * us  pinna s gales 
To  these  fond  eves  restore  thy  welcome  sails  l 

Pope.  Sappho  to  Fhasm. 

Vtdter  the  auspicious  mflitrucc  of  genlos,  arts  and  sciences  grew 
op  together,  and  mutually  illustrated  eneh  other. 

Go/dtmith,  on  Polite  Learning. 

“ Taking  into  their  (The  English  Parliament]  moat  serious  con- 
slderation  the  best  means  for  making  such  on  establishment,  that 
their  religion,  law*  and  liberties,  might  not  be  in  dnnger  of  lieing 
again  subverted,"  they  auspicate  n\\  their  proceedings,  by  stating 
as  some  of  those  best  means,  **  in  the  first  place”  to  do  "a*  their 
ancestors  m like  eases  have  usually  done  for  vindicating  their 
ancient  rights  and  liberties." 

Burke,  on  the  French  Rrrohttfan. 

AUSPICIUM,  see  AccraT. 

AUST,  or  Adet  Clevk,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
it  chapel  to  the  vicarage  of  Henbttry,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £20.  Patron  the  vicar  of  Hcnbury.  Pojrn- 
lation  in  1811,  174.  Poor's  rate*  in  1803,  at  2s.  (id. 
in  the  pound,  *£*116.  2s.  4$  miles  from  Thornbury. 

Here  is  a ferry  over  the  river  Severn.  This  ia  now 
called  Old  Passage,  to  distinguish  it  from  .Veir  Passage , 
at  Redwich,  about  three  mile*  lower  down. 

AUSTELL,  St.  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  a 
vicarage,  with  the  Chapel  of  St.  Blitzey,  valued  in  the 
King’s  books  at  d&2\.  Patron,  the  King.  Population 
in  1801,  3788-  Poor’s  rates  in  1803,  at  Gs.  3 d.  in 
the  pound,  *61374.  10*.  Sid.  34  miles  S.W.  from 
Launceston,  242.}  W.  from  London.  The  market  ia 
on  Friday.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  east  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Bowden  arc  held  here. 

AUSTE'RE,  A Attsierus,  Avanfpb/,  which  Vos- 

Auste'hei.y,  ^sius  says  is  from  ASo*,  which  is 

Auate'beness,  f from  ariw,  sicco,  I dry,  applied  to 

Ao8TE/«mr.  } harsh  tastes,  which  dry  the  palate. 

In  A.S.  wo  find  astered,  troubled,  moved,  pro- 
voked, stirred,  (bomner.)  May  not  then  austere  be 
aatere,  asterne,  steroe,  from  A.S.  sttrian,  astirian,  to 
stir,  to  move  1 An  austere  or  anslcme  countenance, 
will  then  be,  a.  stern  countenance,  Lea  moved  coun- 
tenance, moved  by  some  passion.  And  thus,  harsh, 
strict,  vigorous,  severe,  constrained. 

The  Glossarist  to  Gawin  Douglas  says,  asterne, 
austere,  fierce,  Lat.  avsterus. 


fei  dretl  pc  kyng  folic  aorc,  for  he  vu  fail*  austere. 

R.  Untune,  p.  54. 


But  who  if  yond,  thou  lady  fuirr, 

Thai  looketb  with  sic  an  muster**  face  ? 

Yonder  ia  Sir  Juba  Foster,  quoth  sluae, 

Alas  ! he'll  do  ye  acre  disgrace. 

Aartkmnberland  betray’d  by  Douglas,  in  Percy’s  Rcliqurs,V.\, 

But  aa  ane  hoiutna*  rboric  In  hi*  mancre 
Came  n-.ibl--r.lv  with  austriur  hike  and  chore. 

Tcstasneni  of  Fairc  Crcscide,  C ompylet  lie  Robert  Henry  son. 
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AUSTERE  AMO.  Who  will  believe  thee,  laahfll  ? 

■ _ | _ j My  vnsoild  tun ne,  th*  matters  nesse  of  my  life, 

v Mv  voul-Ii  against  you,  snd  my  place  l’  tiie  Slate 

Will  so  your  accusation  oucr- weigh, 

Tbut  you  shall  stifle  in  your  owuc  report 
Aad  sin  ell  of  calumnie. 

Shakipeare,  Me  am  re  for  Measure,  fol.  "0. 

Ah  Lucian*,  did  he  tempt  theo  an  ? 

Mijrbt'st  thon  perceive  awrteerely  in  life  eie, 

That  lie  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no. 

Id.  Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  93. 

It » eood  therefore,  to  give  austere  reputes  to  the  first  overture* 
of  inordinate  desires  ; and  to  give  strong  denials  to  the  6m  uniuly 

motions  of  our  heart. 

Bishop  Haifa  Remedy  of  DitamieHlmcnt. 

In  sack  s posture  Christ  found  the  Jew*  who  were  neither  won 
with  the  austerity  of  John  the  Baptist  and  thought  it  too  much 
licence  to  follow  freely  the  charming  pipe  of  him  who  sounded  and 
proclaim’d  liberty  and  relief  to  all  distresses. 

MUltm's  Dot trine  and  Liinipline  <f  Ihuorct. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve, 

As  one  who  loves,  and  some  nnkindnesa  meets. 

With  sweet  outlet r composure  thus  reply’ll. 

MU  ton  a Paraditr  Loot,  book  ix. 

But  slice  rejected  all  these  petitioners,  out  of  pride,  say  some  ; 
but  it  may  sccmc  rutlicr  of  policy,  holding  it  safest,  to  passe 
affaires  of  importance,  not  vp<m  in  treaty,  but  by  doe  advice,  and 
to  gouerne  the  subject  with  a senere  aurtemmesfr,  rather  then  on 
indulgent  Icaitic.  Speed" s History  of  Great  Britain c. 

What  wits  the  snaky-beaded  Gorgon  shield , 

Tlwt  wibc  Winerm  wore,  unrontjn'T’d  virgin, 

Wherewith  she  frarz’d  her  fuss  to  congeal'd  stone. 

Hut  rigid  looks  of  cltaite  anoferitf, 

And  noble  grace  tliat  dash’d  brute  violence, 

With  sudden  adoration,  and  blank  awe. 

Milton’s  Comas. 


Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabin  Or  led  ; 

So  Remus  and  bis  brother  god  were  bred  t 
From  whom  tl»’  austere  Etruriau  virtut  ruse, 

And  tlus  rude  life  our  homely  father*  chose. 

JJrydem’s  Virgil.  Geor.  2. 

He  used  no  uncouth  austerities  in  habit  or  diet ; bat  complied, 
in  liis  gurh,  with  ordinary  usage,  and  sustained  his  life  with  suck 
food  »s  casual  opportunity  did  offer.  Barrow's  Sermons. 

By  his  eminent  talruta  and  abilities,  Stafford  merited  all  the 
confidence  which  bis  maater  reposed  in  him  > bis  character  urns 
stately  and  austere ; mure  fitted  to  procure  esteem  than  love. 

Hums's  History  oj  England. 

Melancholy  people  nre  apt  to  tlrrow  too  much  gloom  upontbeir 
religion,  and  represent  it  in  a very  uninviting  uad  unlovely  view, 
aa  ail  austerity  and  oortificalieu. 

Mason,  on  Setf-KaowUdge. 


■ ™ Compos’d  in  gait, 

Austerely  grave  ami  thoughtful,  on  kb  shield 
The  democratic  majesty  he  bore 

Of  Athens.  Glover’s  Leonidas,  book  viL 

1 Jfed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stonv  hnws. 

Or  blushing  crabs  or  berries  that  iniboss 
The  bramble,  black  to  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 

CoK-prr's  Pneius. 

Tli*  sweetnrsa  of  the  ripened  fruit  is  nut  the  loss  delicious  fur  l he 
austerity  of  ita  cruder  state.  Horsley's  Sermons,  367. 

AUSTERL.1TZ,  or  Suwxow,  n small  town  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Bruon,  twelve  miles  E.  of 
Bruno,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Kauai  U Kiel  berg. 
Population,  1020. 

Austcrlitz  will  be  ever  memorable  in  history  for  the 
great  buttle  fought  near  it  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1806,  the  anniversary  of  Bonaparte's  coronation,  be- 
tween the  French  under  him,  and  the  united  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  headed  by  their  respective  Empe- 
rors. The  armies  were  nearly  equal,  about  70,<XJO 
men  each.  Bonaparte,  by  feigning  a retreat,  had 
drawn  the  ullies  to  a spot  which  he  hnd  selected  as 
most  advantageous  for  giving  buttle.  He  bivouucked 
on  the  Held,  after  having  spent  most  of  the  night  in 
giving  orders,  und  visiting  his  posts.  The  battle  be- 
gan with  the  dawn.  The  allied  right  and  centre,  after 
a cannonade  of  several  hours,  was  routed ; and  their 
left,  which  hnd  been  more  successful  in  the  outset, 
was  compelled  to  give  way  in  the  general  confusion. 
The  defeat  was  signal but  the  approach  of  night  pre- 
vented any  vigorous  pursuit.  The  state  of  the  roads 
compelled  the  allies  to  abandon  most  of  their  artillery  j 
forty  standards,  all  their  baggage  and  unimunition, 
and  120  pieces  of  cannon,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  loss  in  men  was  never  fully  acknow- 
ledged on  either  side;  but  the  carnage  wus  by  both 
admitted  to  have  been  most  dreadful.  Report  has 
stated  that  of  the  French  nt  13,000,  in  killed  and 
wounded  ; that  of  the  Austro-Russinns  at  three  times 
the  number.  It  is  certain  that  so  many  wounded  were 
left  on  the  Held  by  the  allies,  that  they  could  not  all 
be  dressed  until  two  days  after  the  battle 

An  armistice  was  immediately  proposed  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  an  interview  took  place  bo 
tween  him  and  Bonaparte,  in  a mill  by  the  road  sidr, 
near  the  village  uf  fxuscillowitz.  The  preliminaries  of 
an  humiliating  peace  were  here  agreed  to.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  refused  to  become  a party  to  its  con- 
ditions, And  succeeded,  though  under  very  distressing 
circumstances,  in  effecting  his  retreat  from  the 
Austrian  States. 
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AUSTRALIA.* 


AUSTHA-  Australia,  in  Modern  Geography,  is  the  fifth  grand 
LI  A.  division  of  the  globe.  For  a long  series  of  ages,  the  geo- 

-N/'— grapher  was  acquainted  with  only  three  of  :he  six  lead- 
ing divisions  under  which  the  world  Is  now  generally 
described  : these  were  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
which  compose  the  old  continent.  Even,  after  the 
daring  genius  of  Columbus  had  added  a fourth,  by  the 
discovery  of  America,  vast  spaces  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
Eartykaow-  face  were  still  blanks  in  the  geographical  knowledge 
co' Vetoes.  ^a' 1 Hypothesis  and  conjecture,  it  is  true, 

"J  endeavoured  ?o  supply  something  ; hut  the  results  of 

these  speculations  required  the  sanction  of  experience 
to  impress  upon  them  the  seal  of  truth.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  hud  been  made  known, 
it  was  soon  perceived  that,  as  far  us  the  earth  was  yet 
explored,  the  great  mass  of  land  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  equator ; and  the  uniformity  which  philo- 
sophical reasoning  attempted  to  introduce  into  the 
arrangements  of  nature,  required  a southern  continent 
as  a counterpoise  to  the  wide-spread  countries  in  the 
northern  regions.  The  plausibility  of  those  conjec- 
tures was  readily  seized  by  the  public,  and  both  na- 
tions and  individuals  vied  with  each  other  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  7Vrra  Australis  Incognita.  Numerous 
voyages  were,  in  consequence,  undertaken  for  this 
purpose  ; and  though  unsuccessful  us  to  the  main 
object  of  their  design,  they  were  not  altogether  un- 
productive of  useful  results.  Error  was  banished  by 
the  development  of  truth  ; numerous  islands  were 
discovered  ; and  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  globe  was  greatly  enlarged.  When  these  became 
clearly  known,  some  classification  of  them  was  ne- 
cessary, to  prevent  the  confusion  which  a multiplicity 
of  objects  frequently  creates,  when  presented  to  the 
mind  at  once  j and  thus  to  afford  a more  clear  con- 
ception of  their  nature  and  situation.  To  answer  this 
purpose,  those  islands  which  are  spread  over  a great 
expanse  of  ocean  south  and  south-east  of  Asia,  and 
which  could  not  properly  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  that  continent,  were  denoted  by  the  term  Austra- 
lia, or  Southern  Laruls , while  those  that  diversify  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  included  under  the  comprehensive 
term  Polynesia,  or  many  islands.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  shall  treat  the  former  of  these  terms  here, 
and  the  other  in  its  projicr  place. 

In  appropriating  the  term  Australia,  however,  to 
extent,  and  the  space  to  which  we  have  referred,  its  limits  were 
2J5J  not  strictly  defined.  The  most  natural  boundaries 
seem  to  lie  on  the  south,  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  j 
on  the  west,  the  ocean  that  washes  the  confines  of  New 
Holland,  the  channel  which  separates  that  vast  island 
from  the  Sumatri&n  chain  and  the  Moluccas,  till  it 
passes  the  equator,  and  thence  like  n crescent  sweeps 
round  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Zealand,  till  it 


Origin  of 
the  name. 


Boundaries 


• We  hare  been  induced  to  adopt  a slight  modification  in  the 
term  by  which  this  portion  of  the  jrlobe  is  usually  desifnated  ; not 
only  because  the  word  Australasia  (Amtra!  Ann)  literally  signifies 
Soother*  Ann,  a name  which  obviously  belongs  to  anodic r region, 
but  because  AlMTUU*  la  more  consonant  tu  the  primitive  appel- 
lation, Tr.HRA  AtSTRAl.lh,  or  Southern  l And. 


meets  the  southern  limit,  above  specified,  about  the  aUSTRA- 
meridUn  of  ISO0,  and  thus  completes  the  circuit.  LIA. 
These  boundaries  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  in-  wyW 
spection  of  a good  map,  though  without  that  assist- 
ance they  cannot  be  so  readily  perceived.  Within 
these  limits  several  distinct  groups  of  islands  are  in- 
cluded, the  aggregate  surface  of  which  is  supposed 
to  exceed  the  whole  of  Europe. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  these  islands  may 
be  classed  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 

1,  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  isles. 

3.  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  or  Tasmania. 

3.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea. 

4.  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  with  some  smaller 
contiguous  islands. 

6.  Solomon’s  islands. 

6.  New  Hebrides. 

7.  New  Caledonia. 

8.  New  Zealand,  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

9.  Numerous  Coral  Reefs  spread  over  the  Australian 
seas. 

Although  we  shall  in  another  place  (See  GKOoaAPffY,  Progressive 
history  of)  have  to  describe  the  general  progress  of  geography, 
our  geographical  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting in  this  place  to  trace  the  various  voyages  by 
which  the  different  islands  in  the  Australian  seas  were 
made  known,  and  our  information  respecting  them 
collected. 

When  Europe  had  been  roused  from  the  torpor  in 
which  she  had  long  reposed,  by  a succession  of  events 
ns  unforeseen  in  themselves  os  their  consequences  were 
unexpected,  new  energy  seems  to  have  been  imparted 
to  every  power,  and  this  was  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
nrogrens  of  maritime  discovery.  The  discovery  of  the 
New  World  had  scarcely  vibrated  through  the  heart 
of  Europe,  before  the  report  of  De  Gama  having 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  visited  India 
by  se«i,  sounded  along  her  shores,  infused  new  life 
into  her  maritime  powers,  and  seemed  to  point  the 
way  to  wealth  and  glory.  The  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, who  were  the  great  rivals  in  this  new  de- 
velopment of  the  world,  soon  became  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a partition  of 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth's  surface  between 
them.  This,  however,  was  tt  proposition  which  it 
appears  all  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Rome  could 
not  then  correctly  solve  ; for  how  infallible  soever 
his  holiness  may  have  been  considered  in  matters  of 
faith,  he  certainly  showed  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
but  a very  imperfect  geographer.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  known  that  the  earth  was  a globe  j for 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  he  proposed  to  draw 
between  the  future  possessions  of  these  powers,  was 
only  described  on  one  side.  Those  countries  that 
were  discovered  by  sailing  westward  from  a certain 
meridian,  were  to  belong  to  the  .Spaniards  j and  those 
that  w'ere  approached  oy  a contrary  course,  were  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Portuguese.  But  as  no 
limit  was  fixed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  the 
division  was  illusory  ; and  as  the  one  frequently  com- 
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AUSTRA-  menoed  their  voyages  of  discovery  from  the  western 
LIA.  coasts  of  America,  and  the  other  from  their  posses- 
gio ns  in  the  east,  we  find  them  constantly  intersecting 
each  other's  tracks,  and  even  visiting  the  same  islands 
in  the  Australian  seas.  The  Dutch  had  by  this  time 
risen  into  a maritime  power  of  importance  ; and  the 
riches  of  the  cast  presented  a field  of  enterprise  too 
congenial  with  the  national  disposition  not  to  rouse 
their  utmost  energies  for  their  possession.  The  sub- 
jection of  Portugal  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  was  there- 
fore an  opportunity  too  precious  to  be  lost ; and  all 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  east,  except  Goa 
and  Diu,  were  conquered  by  them  in  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  this  time  they 
entered  upon  the  career  of  discovery  in  the  Eastern 
and  Australian  seas  ; and  we  find  them,  therefore, 
intermixed  with  the  Spaniards,  subsequent  to  that 
period. 

Discoveries  Ihe  discovery  of  the  Terra  Australis,  and  porticu- 
eiiuic  dor-  larlyofNew Holland,  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
joy  the  »e-  Dutch  navigators  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
vroteenth  century  ; but  M.  DeBrosses  refers  it  to  an  earlier  pc- 
riod,  and  thinks  it  -was  first  seen  by  Paulmyer  dc 
Gonneville,  in  1503.  That  navigator  sailed  from 
Houficnr  for  the  East  Indies  about  the  middle  of  that 
yeur,  and  experienced  a violent  storm  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  during  which  he  lost  his  reckoning,  and 
was  driven  into  an  unknown  sea.  After  sailing  for 
some  time,  he  observed  birds  flying  from  the  south, 
and,  directing  his  course  towards  that  quarter,  he  soon 
fell  in  with  land,  which  he  called  Southern  India. 
This  is  thought  to  have  been  New  Holland  j but  others 
think  it  was  Madagascar,  to  which  the  French  captain 
was  driven. 

The  islands  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  parts  of  Australia  discovered  by 
Eurojjean  navigators.  In  1526,  Don  Jorge  de  Menexes, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, sailed  from  Malacca  for  this  station,  and  spent 
some  time  in  a port  which  appears  to  have  been  imme- 
diately north  of  the  great  island  of  Papua.  This  is 
thought  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  islands  very  near  it, 
os  both  it  and  other  islands  arc  said  to  have  been  inha- 
bited by  Papuans.  In  the  same  year,  a squadron  was 
fitted  out  by  the  Spaniards,  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering spice  islands  in  the  South  Seas.  This  was 
commanded  by  Alvarez  de  Saavedra,  and  seems  to 
have  sailed  from  some  of  the  western  portg  of  Mexico. 
After  spending  much  time  in  the  search,  Sauvcdra 
discovered  Papua,  or  some  of  the  ndjuccnt  islands. 
From  an  idea  that  the  country  abounded  in  gold,  he 
called  it  Ula  del  Oro.  After  remaining  some  time  at 
this  place,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  for  about  100 
leagues,  and  found  the  inhabitants  naked  and  black, 
with  curled  hair,  like  the  Africans.  He  made  another 
voyage  to  the  same  country  in  152!),  and  traversed 
more  of  the  const  than  he  had  previously  done.  Other 
Spanish  navigators  also  visited  those  shores  in  1537 
and  1538,  and  were  some  of  them  made  prisoners  by 
the  natives.  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalobos  seems  to  have 
ranged  along  part  of  the  coasts  of  this  island  in  1543, 
and  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  New  Guinea,  from 
its  being  thought  to  be  opposite  to  Guinea  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Some  of  the  other  Australian  islands 
were  also  discovered  by  this  navigator,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain which  they  were. 

Alonzo  dc  Mendana  sailed  from  Lima  in  1567,  on  a 


voyage  of  discovery  in  the  South  Seas.  He  first  fclkin  AUSTRa- 
•with  Candlemas  shoal,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  t LIA  , 
the  middle  of  which  issituated  in  6°  15'  of  south  latitude, 

After  this  he  discovered  the  island  of  Santa  Ysabel,  to 
a part  of  which  he  gave  the  nameof  Porto  de  la  Estrella, 
where  he  built  a small  vessel  to  prosecute  farther  dis- 
coveries. In  this  he  was  particularly  successful,  as 
be  mode  known  thirty-three  islands,  of  “ very  fine 
prospect."  When  the  voyage  was  afterwards  published, 
the  name  of  Solomon's  islands  was  given  to  this  group, 

**  to  the  end  that  the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to  be 
those  islands  from  which  Solomon  fetched  gold  to 
adorn  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  might  be  the  more 
desirous  to  go  and  inhabit  them."  Mendana  also  mode 
a second  voyage,  with  a design  to  revisit  Solomon's 
isles,  but  after  considerable  search,  he  was  unable  to 
find  them  ; which  occasioned  it  to  be  remarked,  that 
what  ff  he  discovered  in  his  first  voyage,  he  lost  in 
his  second.”  In  this  research,  however,  he  fell  in 
with  the  large  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  situuted  so  neor 
the  south-east  of  that  cluster,  as  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  group,  although  it  had  not  fallen  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Spaniards  during  their  first  voyage. 

It  was  at  this  island  that  Mendana  died,  and  Quiros 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  squadron,  and  the 
search  for  Solomon's  islands  was  abandoned,  when 
they  were  not  more  than  forty  leagues  distant. 

Without  attempting  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  earliest  knowledge  of  these  southern 
regions,  as  indicated  in  the  map  of  Marco  Polo,  two 
maps  have  been  discovered  within  a few  years,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  refer  the  know- 
ledge of  Terra  Australis  to  an  earlier  date  than  any 
account  which  is  considered  authentic,  assigns  it.  One 
of  these  is  in  French,  and  appears  either  to  have  been  the 
original,  or  a copy  of  the  other,  which  is  in  English, 
accompanied  with  a dedication  to  the  king  of  England, 
dated  1542.  This  map  exhibits  an  extensive  country 
south  of  thcMoluccos,  entitled  Great  Java, which  agrees 
more  perfectly  with  Terra  Australis  than  with  any 
other  land.  The  direction  given  to  some  parts  of 
these  coasts  approaches  too  near  the  truth  to  have 
been  wholly  the  work  of  conjecture.  Part  of  it  may 
have  been  delineated  by  information  collected  from 
eastern  nations  by  the  Portuguese,  during  their  voyages 
to  India,  previous  to  1540  ■,  or  in  some  of  them  they  may 
have  actually  seen  the  north-west  coasts : but,  instead 
of  attempting  to  investigate  these  claims  to  the  early 
discovery  of  parts  of  Australia,  in  which  conjecture 
bos  doubtless  had  a conspicuous  share,  we  shall  give 
a brief  delineation  of  some  others  which  are  founded 
upon  more  authentic  documents.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  is  a paper  procured  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  inserted  in  Dalrymple's  curious  collection 
respecting  Papua.  It  is  a copy  of  the  instructions 
delivered  to  Commodore  Abel  Jonsz  Tasman,  for  his 
second  voyage  of  discovery,  dated  January  29th,  1644, 
and  signed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  the  castle 
of  Batavia.  This  preamble  contains  an  account  of  the 
previous  discoveries  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Guinea  and 
the  Great  South  Land.  It  is  stated,  that  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1605,  the  Dutch  vncht,  the  Duyfhen, 
was  sent  from  Bantam,  to  explore  the  islands  of  New 
Guinea  ; and  that  she  sailed  along  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  western  coasts  of  the  country,  to  13°  45*  of 
south  latitude.  Most  of  this  country  appeared  to  be 
a desert.  The  farthest  point  of  their  voyage  was  deno- 
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ACSTJIA-  minuted  Keer-weer,  or  Turn  again.  From  the  shore 
of  New  Guinea,  the  course  of  the  Duyfhcn  wag  south, 
along  the  island*  on  the  west  side  of  Torres’  Strait  to 
that  part  of  Terra  Australia,  a little  west  of  cape 
York;  but  all  these  lands  were  then  thought  to  be 
connected,  and  to  form  a part  erf  the  coast  of  I'upuu. 
Thus,  without  being  sensible  of  it,  the  commander  of 
the  Duyfhen  made  the  first  authenticated  discovery  of 
any  part  of  the  Great  South  Lund.  This  was  about 
March  1606,  for  the  vessel  returned  to  Honda  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  June.  The  next  European 
who  saw  Terra  Australis  was  the  Spanish  navigator 
LuisYnez  de  Torres,  w ho  was  second  in  command  to 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  who  sailed  with  three 
vessels,  from  the  port  of  Cullao  in  Peru,  in  1605.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  voyage  was  to  search  for  the 
Tierra  .lustra l,  or  the  continent  which  was  supposed 
to  occupy  a great  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
westward  of  America.  After  discovering  several  smaller 
islands,  Quiros  fell  in  with  a land  which  he  called 
Tierra  .lustra!  del  Espiritu  Santo,  from  a supposition 
that  it  was  the  great  southern  continent  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  Torres  seems  to  have  been  sej>arated 
from  the  admiral ; and  finding  this  could  only  be  an 
inland,  he  continued  his  course  westward  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  search.  In  August,  1606,  and  about  lati- 
tude IPSO',  he  fell  in  with  a coast  which  he  calls 
the  “ beginning  of  New'  Guinea  but  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  south-east  point  of  the  land  which 
M.  De  Bougainville  afterward*  denominated  La  Lou- 
isiatle,  and  which  is  now  knowu  to  he  a chain  of  islands. 
As  this  enterprising  navigator  was  unable  to  pass  to 
windward  of  this  range,  he  bore  away  on  the  south 
side  ; and  gave  an  account  of  his  subsequent  proceed- 
ings in  a letter  dutod  Manilla,  June  12,  1607,  which  is 
printed  in  Appendix  I.  to  yqL  i».  of  Burney's  History 
of  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea.  From  this  account,  it 
appears  that  about  the  eleventh  degree  of  aouth  lati- 
tude, he  saw  “ very  large  islands,  and  there  appeared 
more  to  the  southward."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  large  islands  here  mentioned,  were  the  hills 
of  cape  York  ; or  that  the  two  mouths  of  iutricaie 
navigation  he  experienced,  in  which  he  describes  him- 
self as  being  upon  a " bank,”  were  spent  in  passing  the 
strait  which  separates  Papua  from  New  Holland.  The 
account  of  both  this  and  his  other  discoveries,  w hich 
Torres  addressed  to  the  king  of  Spain  were,  however, 
so  carefully  kept  from  the  world  by  that  national 
jealousy,  which  so  frequently  endeavours  to  appro- 
priate every  thing  to  itself,  that  the  very  existence  of 
this  strait  was  unknown  till  re-discovered,  in  1770, 
by  our  great  circumnavigator,  Captain  Cook,  Torres 
appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  his  discovery,  and  to 
have  taken  the  requisite  precaution  for  preserving  a 
knowledge  of  it,  by  lodging  a copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
king  in  the  archives  of  Manilla.  When  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1762,  Mr.  Dairy niple  rescued 
this  interesting  document  from  oblivion,  and  as  an 
honour  due  to  the  author,  gave  his  name  to  the  strait 
which  he  had  discovered.  New'  Caledonia  does  not 
a|/pcar  to  have  been  known  at  this  period,  but  tbe 
New  Hebrides  were  discovered  by  Quirus,  in  1606 : 
who  appears  not  only  to  have  landed  upon  the  largest 
of  them,  but  also  to  have  visited  others  m its  vicinity. 

In  the  introductory  recital  to  Tasman's  Instructions, 
the  first  knowledge  which  Europeans  acquired  respect- 
ing the  western  coasts  of  Terra  Australis,  is  stated  in 


the  following  brief  terms  : " In  the  years  1616,  1618,  AUSTRA- 
and  1622,  the  west  coast  of  tbe  great  unknown  South  LIA. 
Land,  from  35°  to  22°  south  latitude,  was  discovered  -'-y— »-/ 

by  outw ard- bound  ships  : and  among  them  by  the  ship 
Eudrught."  This  recital  docs  not  enter  into  farther 
particulars;  but  from  a manuscript  chart  by  E*«el 
Gerrita,  1627,  (®ce  Dulrvm pic's  Collection,  note,  p,4S,) 
there  is  reason  to  attribute  the  first  authentic  discovery 
of  this  const  to  Dirk  Hartog,  who  commanded  the 
ship  Endreght  outward  bound  from  Holland  to  India, 
in  1616.  lie  appears  to  have  first  made  the  land  in 
latitude  26c  3(/,  and  to  have  proceeded  along  the  coast 
to  the  twenty-third  degree,  where  he  gave  the  name  of 
Ijtml  tic  Lit  drag  hi  to  the  country  he  had  discovered. 

One  particular  part  of  this  discovery  was  Dirk  Hartog’a 
Hoad,  in  the  twenty-fifth  degree,  and  which  is  nt  the 
entrance  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Shark's  bay,  by 
Dampier.  This  has  been  fully  authenticated,  by  the 
discovery  of  a tin  plate  left  by  that  adventurous  navi- 
gator on  one  of  the  small  islands  which  form  this 
road.  It  wag  first  found  in  16117,  and  again  by  the 
French  in  1801,  fixed  to  a post,  and  half-buried  in 
sand,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  islands  where  he 
had  left  it.  It  bore  the  fallowing  inscription  rudely 
engraved.  “ Anno  1616,  on  the  25th  of  October, 
arrived  here  the  ship  Endraght  of  Amsterdam ; the  first 
merchant  Gillis  Micbois,  of  Luik ; Dirk  Hartog,  of 
Amsterdam,  captain.  They  sailed  from  thence  for 
Bantam,  the  27th  ditto."  In  the  same  year,  the  vessels 
which  sailed  round  the  world  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Le  Mai  re  and  Schouten,  approach od  the 
coast  of  Papua  from  the  east,  when  they  unchored  in 
a buy,  near  two  villages,  and  procured  some  refresh- 
ments from  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  described  as  a 
diseased  race,  living  in  small  huts  raised  on  posts, 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  ground.  Besides  agreeing 
with  other  navigators,  in  their  description  of  these 
people,  they  characterise  them  as  “ a wild,  strange, 
and  absurd  people,  curious  to  see  every  thing,  and 
active  ns  monkeys."  The  Mauritius,  another  outward- 
bound  ship  also  made  some  further  discoveries  on  this 
coast  about  July  1618  ; but  tbe  particulars  of  which 
are  wholly  unknown.  A Captain  Zeacben  is  likewise 
said  to  have  discovered  tbe  land  of  .Arnhem  and  a part 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  in  tbe  north  of  Terra  Australis; 
from  the  first  of  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a native  of  Arnhem,  in  Holland  ; but  as  no  mention 
of  this  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  to 
Tasman's  Instructions,  the  fact  has,  by  some  authors, 
been  thought  doubtful. 

In  the  following  year,  it  is  said  (see  Campbell’s  edi- 
tion of  Harris's  Voyages,  p.  325,)  that  “ the  land  of  Edel 
was  found,  and  received  its  name  from  the  discoverer.’* 

De  Drosses  has  nearly  the  same  expression  ; and, 
from  Thevenot's  chart,  it  appears  that  the  land  of 
Edel  extended  from  about  26^  to  29  degrees  of  south 
latitude  ; being  contiguous  nt  its  northern  extremity 
to  the  land  of  Endraght : the  great  reef  lying  off  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  disco- 
vered either  by  that  navigator  or  by  some  vessel  belongs 
ing  to  the  same  squadron,  in  1622,  the  ship  Leon  win, 
or  Lionese,  under  similar  circumfetances  to  the  pre- 
ceding vessels,  fell  in  with  the  south-west  shore  of 
New  Holland,  and  explored  the  coast  for  about  ninety 
leagues  of  that  shore.  In  1623,  Jan  Carstena  sailed 
from  Amboyna,  and  discovered  what  he  called  " the 
great  islands  of  Arnhem  and  Spoilt,"  and  after  sailing 
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AUSTRA-  along  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  ami  some  of  the  other 
L1A.  Australian  lands,  he  returned  to  Amboyna.  No  hts- 
v— J tori  cal  fact  seem*  to  be  leas  doubted  than  the  discovery 
of  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  January,  1697, 
bv  Pieter  Nuyts,  on  board  the  ship  Guide  Zeepaard. 
T^tis  has  always  been  considered  as  an  important  dis- 
covery, as  is  stated  in  the  Dutch  recital  above  referred 
to,  to  have  been  made,  “ for  the  space  of  a thousand 
miles." 

In  the  following  year,  another  discovery  was  made 
on  the  western  coasts  of  New  Holland,  by  the  ship 
Yianen,  one  of  the  seven  that  returned  to  Europe 
under  the  command  of  the  governor-general  Carpenter. 
The  Dutch  recital  speaks  of  this  in  the  following 
terms.  The  coast  was  seen  “ again  accidentally  in 
1698,  on  the  north  side,  ill  latitude  91°  south,  by  the 
ship  Vianen,  homeward-bound  from  India;  when 
they  coasted  two  hundred  miles,  without  gaining  any 
knowledge  of  this  great  country  ; only  observing  a 
foul  and  barren  shore,  green  fields,  and  very  wild, 
black,  barbarous  inhabitants. ’’  This  part  of  the  coast 
was  called  Dc  Witt's  Land  ; but  whether  this  apella- 
tion  arose  from  the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  discovery  was  made,  is  uncertain.  Hitherto, 
the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  these  regions  has 
liccn  distinguished  by  little  more  than  the  limits  and 
dates  of  the  discoveries,  which  indeed  were  nearly  all 
that  the  early  navigators  had  to  communicate  ; but 
the  next  event  in  the  order  of  time,  is  of  a more  full 
and  perspicuous  character.  On  the  4th  of  June  1639, 
the  Batavia,  commanded  by  Francisco  Pelsurt,  wns 
wrecked  on  a reef  off  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland. 
The  rocks  on  which  Pelsart  struck  were  called  Frede- 
rick Hontman's  shoals,  and  are  eight  leagues  from 
the  coast,  in  the  99th  degree  of  latitude.  The  crew 
were  saved  by  the  boats,  and  carried  to  a small  island 
about  three  leagues  distant.  Captain  Pelsart  haring, 
in  a few  days,  put  a deck  on  his  boat  to  enable  her  to 
stand  the  sea,  and  having  ascertained  these  islands  to 
be  situated  in  latitude  98*  IS',  sailed  for  the  main  land, 
which  was  in  sight ; but  stormy  weather,  and  a steep 
rocky  shore  prevented  him  from  landing,  from  the 
9th  to  the  15th  of  June.  After  effecting  a landing,  and 
coasting  along  to  latitude  993  17',  without  being  able 
to  find  water,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  his  search, 
he  directed  his  course  to  Batavia,  for  assistance  to 
bring  away  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  which  hud  been 
left  on  the  island  where  they  were  first  landed. 

Abel  Janx  Tasnyui  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  author  of  the  chief  discoveries  which  the  Dutch 
made  In  Australia  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  sailed  from  Batavia  in  August  1649,  with  two 
ships,  the  Hemskirk  and  Zeehaan  ; and  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  being  in  latitude  49°  95'  S.  and  longi- 
tude 163*  53'  W.  he  saw  land,  bearing  north-east.  For 
this  be  sailed,  and  called  it  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  after 
the  governor  of  Batavia,  under  whose  patronage  he  was 
prosecuting  his  discoveries.  He  anchored  in  a bay  of 
that  island,  but  did  not  discover  any  of  the  inhabitants, 
though  he  found  evident  traces  that  some  had  been 
there  only  a few  days  before. 

New  Zealand  was  also  one  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  Tasman  during  this  voyage.  Being  in  search  of 
Solomon’s  islands,  he  wns  obliged  to  change  his 
course  on  the  6th  of  December,  1649,  and  a few  days 
afterwards,  he  perceived  a high  mountainous  country, 


which*  he  thought  was  Terra  Australis.  This  he  Al.’STRA- 
called  Staten- Land  ; and  anchored  in  a bay  on  the  l-l  A. 

north-east,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  natives, 
who  made  a treacherous  attack  upon  the  crew,  several 
of  whom  they  killed.  This  induced  him  to  coll  the 
place  Murderer’s  bay.  He  afterwards  traversed  some 
part  of  the  const,  which  exhibited  a pleasing  and 
fertile  appearance.  The  same  navigator  likewise  dis- 
covered some  other  small  islands  in  his  progress 
northward. 

In  Tasman's  second  voyage,  which  was  undertaken 
in  1644,  he  was  directed  to  complete  the  discoveries, 
if  possible,  on  the  north  and  north-east  parts  of  New 
Holland.  What  was  the  precise  result  of  this  voyage 
is  not  correctly  known  ; for  Captain  Flinders,  in  the 
Introduction  to  liis  tvyvgc  to  Terra  Muttra  lit,  published 
in  181 4,  says,  in  reference  to  it  : “It  is  a great  obstacle 
to  tracing  correctly  the  progress  of  early  discoveries  in 
Terra  Australis,  that  no  account  of  this  voyage  of 
Tasman  has  ever  been  published  ; nor  is  any  such 
known  to  exist.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion,  that  he  soiled  round  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  then  westward,  ulong  Arnhem's  oml  the  northern 
Van  Diemen’s  Lands  ; and  the  form  of  these  coasts  in 
Thcvcnot’s  charts,  of  1663,  and  in  those  of  most  suc- 
ceeding geographers,  up  to  the  cud  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  this  voyage. 

The  opinion  is  strengthened  by  finding  the  names  of 
Tasman  and  of  the  governor- general  and  two  of  the 
council,  who  signed  hi*  instructions,  applied  to  places 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf ; as  i*  also  that  of  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  to  whom  onr  navigator  is 
said  to  have  been  attached.  In  the  notes,  also,  of 
Burgomaster  Wit*en,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of 
Nora  Guinea  and  Hollandia  Noca , as  extracted  by 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  Tasman  is  mentioned  among  those 
from  whom  his  information  was  drawn.' ’ 

From  the  preceding  brief  narrative  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  early  discoveries  in  this  port  of  the 
globe,  were  made  wholly  by  foreigners  ; for  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1688  that  the  English  entered  upon 
this  career  of  maritime  enterprise.  In  that  year,  the 
celebrated  William  Dumpier,  in  a voyage  round  the 
world,  fell  in  with  the  northern  port  of  New  Holland, 
and  remained  on  the  coast  from  January  to  March. 

He  describes  it  a*  fiat,  low,  mad  sandy ; as  affording 
scarcely  cither  vegetables  or  water,  and  very  little 
fish.  The  natives  he  thought  the  most  miserable  crea- 
tures in  the  universe,  withont  either  houses  or  covering. 

A Dutch  ship  which  sailed  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1694  or  1685,  had  not  been  afterwards  heard 
of  for  several  years,  and  it  was  conceived  that  she  hod 
been  wrecked  ujxin  the  Great  South  Land,  and  that 
the  crew  might  still  be  living  there  in  1696.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  William  de  V laming,  who  was  about 
to  proceed  from  Holland  to  India,  was  ordered  to  touch 
at  New  Holland,  in  search  of  them.  He  accordingly 
made  the  south-west  coast,  about  the  thirty- second 
degree,  and  anchored  under  the  island  of  Rottcnest. 

He  then  sailed  fourteen  or  sixteen  leagues  up  u large 
river  on  the  opposite  coast,  where  he  caught  *everal 
black  swans,  and  called  it  Black  Swan  river,  from  this 
being  the  first  time  that  these  birds  were  seen.  After 
this  Vlaming  sailed  northward,  and  carefully  examined 
the  const  from  the  island  of  Rottenes*  to  the  north-west 
cape,  in  latitude  91^28',  and  then  steered  for  Bataviu. 
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AUSTRA-  Captain  Flinders  thinks  the  chart  in  Van  Kculcn, 
^ *,IA‘  j which  Mr.  Dalrymple  republished,  and  which  was  the 

— best  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  resulted 

from  this  voyage.  Captain  William  Dampier  also 
visited  the  western  shore  of  New  Holland  a second 
time  in  160!),  having  been  sent  out  in  his  Majesty's 
ship  Roebuck,  for  the  purpose  of  discovery.  He  fell 
in  with  land  in  the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  coasted  along,  sometimes  at  a greater  and 
sometimes  at  a less  distance  from  the  shore,  as  far  as 
16°  O',  when  he  left  the  island,  and  shaped  his  course 
for  Timor.  New  Britain  was  discovered  by  Dampier, 
in  this  voyage. 

In  thus  sketching  the  progress  of  discovery  in  these 
Discoveries  distant  regions,  we  have  rapidly  glunccd  at  the  prin- 
of  the  ripal  voyages  that  were  made  to  the  Australian  seas, 
eiflvtceoth  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
ceatury.  This  cursory  retrospect  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  very  limited  the  knowledge  of  those  regions 
was  at  that  period.  Many  parts  of  the  coast  of  New 
Holland  hod,  indeed,  been  visited,  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  had  been  seen;  hut  this  latter  was  long  after  that 
period  considered  merely  as  the  southern  promontory 
of  the  former.  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  were  very 
little  known,  while  the  New  Hebrides  had  only  been 
observed  by  a single  navigator.  The  position  of  New 
Zealand  hud  not  been  correctly  determined,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  had  been  but  slightly 
indicated.  These  results  were  certainly  small  when  con- 
trasted with  the  numerous  voyages  that  had  been  made 
to  these  regions  during  the  seventeenth  century  ; but, 
in  comparing  them  with  the  means  by  which  they  had 
been  produced,  the  dispositions  and  objects  of  the  early 
navigators  should  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  that 
age  nearly  all  the  commerce  in  the  more  genial  climes 
of  the  New  World  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese,  whose  objects  were  not  the  promotion 
of  science  or  the  spread  of  knowledge,  but  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  the  desire  of  conquest,  or  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  Dutch,  indeed, 
participated  in  the  commerce  of  these  times  ; but  their 
aims  were  chiefly  restricted  to  the  establishment  of 
mercantile  depots,  or  the  accumulation  of  territory. 
The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, constitutes  a new  sera  in  the  history  of  maritime 
discovery.  The  advantages  which  the  Dutch,  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  derived  from  these  dis- 
tant countries,  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  rival 
nations  of  Europe ; and  the  natural  consequence  of 
this  was  a desire  to  participate  in  them.  Many  English 
and  French  adventurers,  therefore,  now  began  to  tra- 
verse the  Southern  Ocean,  with  a view  of  appropriating 
to  themselves  some  portion  of  these  treasures.  Their 
return  was  the  means  of  diffusing  more  correct  ideas 
in  these  nations  ; and  the  expediency  of  forming 
settlements  in  the  more  genial  climates  soon  be- 
came a subject  of  general  discussion.  The  propriety  of 
exploring  the  wide  extent  of  the  globe,  at  that  time 
cither  wholly  unknown,  or  but  partially  discovered, 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  increased 
attention. 

Shortly  after  Dampier’s  return  to  England,  in  170°, 
two  vessels  were  sent  to  the  South  Seas,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Woodes  Rogers  ; but  these  were 
for  some  time  detained  in  capturing  the  Spanish  towns 
and  shipping  in  South  America.  One  of  the  vessels. 


however,  under  the  command  of  Rogers  of  which  Dam-  AUSTRA- 
pier  was  himself  the  pilot,  passed  through  the  straits  of  LI  A. 
New  Guinea,  in  17U>.  In  March,  1705,  three  Dutch  — v~— ' 

vessels  were  sent  from  Timor,  with  orders  to  explore 
the  north  coast  of  NewHollaad  more  perfectly  than  had 
previously  been  done  ; but  very  little  that  is  satisfac- 
tory has  ever  been  made  known  respecting  the  result 
of  this  voyuge.  So  far  as  accounts  of  the  Dutch  voy- 
ages in  these  seas  had  yet  been  published,  they  all 
seem  to  have  been  connected  with  some  mercantile 
enterprise;  but,  in  1721,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
by  that  nation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovery.  Captain 
Rogge wein  submitted  a memorial  on  the  subject, 
either  to  the  government  or  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  which  was  well  supplied  with  w hatever  wus 
considered  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  voyage. 
Koggrwein's  first  object  was  the  discovery  of  So- 
lomon's islands  ; but  on  entering  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Australia,  be  unfortunately  lost  one  of  his 
ships.  Soon  afterwards  he  discovered  Aurora  island, 
so  named  from  its  being  disclosed  by  break  of  day. 

Being  obliged  to  desist  from  the  search  of  the  islands 
described  by  Quiros,  he  shaped  his  course  towards 
New  Britain,  on  which  he  landed  in  1722,  and  was 
immediately  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  with  arrows, 
spears,  and  showers  of  stones.  The  country  appeared 
to  be  mountainous,  well  wooded,  fertile,  and  produc- 
tive in  minerals.  Iloggewein  then  continued  his  voyage 
among  the  islands  off  the  Papuan  coast,  and  the  others 
in  that  part  of  the  sea,  which  he  found  to  be  very 
numerous. 

Very  little  farther  discovery  took  place  in  these 
regions  for  nearly  half  a century.  In  1767,  Captain 
Carteret  confirmed  the  previous  discovery  ofMcndana, 
relative  to  the  group  which  contained  Santa  Cruz, 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  any  intermediate  navi- 
gator from  1595  to  17t>7,  a period  of  172  years.  lie 
changed  the  appellation  of  Santa  Cruz  to  Egmont 
island,  and  called  the  whole  group  Queen  Charlotte’s 
islands.  Captain  Carteret  was  also  the  first  who  sailed 
through  the  strait  which  separates  New  Britain  from 
New  Ireland. 

In  1768,  M.  Bougainville  entered  the  limits  of  Au- 
stralia. He  gave  names  to  some  of  the  islands  he 
passed,  and  then  landed  on  Leper’s  island,  a name 
which  he  conferred  upon  it,  from  the  natives  being 
generally  infected  with  a disease  resembling  the  leprosy. 

He  then  visited  the  group  culled  Tierra  Austral  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  by  Quiros  , and  not  being  aware  that 
it  had  been  previously  seen  by  any  European,  he  called 
it  the  Archipelago  of  the  Great  Cyclades.  Sailing  in  a 
north-west  direction  from  this  point,  his  approach  to 
land  was  indicated  by  a delightful  fragrance  expe- 
rienced during  the  night ; and  the  return  of  day  exhi- 
bited a beautiful  country,  with  plains  and  groves 
extending  to  the  shore,  and  lofty  mountains  rising  in 
the  interior.  The  state  of  his  crew  prevented  him 
from  landing,  and  after  sailing  along  the  southern 
coast,  and  doubling  a cape  to  the  east,  he  called  tha 
country  La  Luuiuo.de.  Respecting  this  cluster  of 
Islands,  how'ever,  very  little  is  yet  known.  A few 
degrees  north  of  La  Louisiade , this  navigator  disco- 
vered a group  of  islands  which  still  bear  his  name,  und 
afterwards  anchored  in  a bay  on  the  coast  of  New 
Ireland.  From  this  harbour  he  directed  his  course  in 
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AUSTRA-  his  homeward-bound  passage,  along;  the  northern 
shores  of  Fapua. 

N— 1 While  M.  Bougainville  was  thns  traversing  the  Au- 
stralian seas,  his  countryman,  M.  de  Surville,  under- 
took a voyage,  it  is  supposed,  of  commercial  specula- 
tion, into  the  same  regions.  This  navigator  discovered 
some  islands,  one  of  which  he  called  First  Sight  island, 
the  latitude  of  which  he  states  at  7°  15'  S.  and  the 
longitude  155°  E.  of  Paris.  He  then  anchored  at  Port 
Praslin,  in  New  Ireland,  where  he  found  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  very  treacherous.  Sailing  thence  towards 
the  south-east,  he  seems  to  have  passed  through  Solo- 
mon's islands  ; but  circumstances  did  not  permit  him 
to  land  on  any  of  them,  lie  denominated  the  whole 
range  he  had  discovered,  the  land  of  Arsacides  (Assas- 
sins) ; and,  after  losing  more  than  half  his  crew  by 
disease,  he  reached  Lima,  in  Sooth  America,  and  was 
drowned  in  going  ashore. 

More  than  a century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  cele- 
brated voyage  of  Tasman,  and  the  eastern  limits  of 
Terra  Australis  still  remained  unknown  ; nor  had  the 
northern  coast  been  seen  by  any  subsequent  navigators 
since  the  Dutch  in  1705.  But  the  British  now  began 
to  take  the  lead  in  discovery,  and  the  liberal  principles 
upon  which  his  late  Majesty,  George  III.  supported 
these  enterprises,  was  a sure  indication  that  whatsoever 
was  most  valuable  in  these  regions  of  the  incognita, 
would  soon  be  rescued  from  its  primitive  shades.  In 
1770,  Captain  Cook  with  Mr.  Green,  were  sent,  in  the 
Endeavour,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc,  at  Taheity ; and  after  accomplishing  that 
object,  and  making  a survey  of  New  Zealand,  Captain 
Cook  continued  his  voyage  westward  to  explore  the 
east  side  of  Terra  Australis.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, he  passed  through  Endeavour's  strait,  between 
cape  York  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  islands  ; ar.d 
proved  the  actual  sejwiration  of  New  Holland  and  New 
Guinea.  Any  abstract  of  this  interesting  voyage,  which 
this  historical  sketch  would  allow  us  to  present,  would 
be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  particularly  as  the  original 
narrative  is  so  easy  of  access.  It  will  therefore  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  whether  it  be  considered  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  its  discoveries,  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  were  traced,  or  the  labours  of  the 
scientific  associates,  this  voyage  far  surpassed  any  that 
preceded  it. 

In  1772,  M.  Marion  du  Presnc  was  sent  out  by  the 
French  partly  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  and  partly  to 
conduct  a native  of  Otaheite  to  the  Isle  of  France.  He 
spent  some  days  in  Kendrick’s  bay,  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  and  then  sailed  for  New  Zealand,  where  he 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  experienced  that 
treacherous  cruelty  of  the  inhabitants  to  which  so 
many  have  subsequently  fallen  victims.  About  a year 
after  Marion  had  left  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  was 
visited  by  Captain  Furneaux,  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
Adventure.  He  made  the  south-west  cape  on  the  9th 
of  March  1773,  and  then  steered  eastward.  After 
examining  the  south  and  part  of  the  east  coast,  he 
sailed  northward,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether 
Van  Diemen's  Land  joined  New  Holland.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a question  which  he  did  not  solve,  for  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  “ that  there  is  no  strait  between 
New  I loll  anti  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  but  a very  deep 
bay.”  Capt.  Furneaux  then  stood  over  to  New  Zealand. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1774,  Captain  Cook 
entered  Australia  a second  time  ; for  in  July  he  came 
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within  sight  of  Aurora  island,  the  position  of  which  he  AU8TRA- 
determined  to  be  in  168°  3 O'  of  east  longitude.  From 
this  he  passed  Leper's  isle,  and  landed  on  Malltcolo, 
one  of  those  originally  discovered  by  Quiros.  In  August 
of  the  same  year,  he  anchored  in  a great  bay  of  Tierra 
del  Espiriiu  Santo,  and  after  surveying  the  whole 
group,  he  changed  the  name  to  that  of  New  Hebrides. 

He  then  discovered  New  Caledonia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  found  different  from  all  the  other  Australians 
he  had  yet  seen.  His  next  discovery  was  the  isles  of 
Fines,  Botany  island,  and  some  others  of  less  im- 
portance. He  then  sailed  for  New  Zealand,  and  fell  in 
with  Norfolk  island  in  his  passage,  which  though  very 
small,  has  been  greatly  noted  for  its  fertility. 

In  reference  to  the  eastern  shores  of  New'  Holland, 

Captain  Flinders  has  remarked  that  “ Cook  reaped  the 
harvest  of  discovery,  but  the  gleanings  of  the  Held 
remained  to  be  gathered.” 

Captain  Cook  visited  Australia  in  bis  third  voyage, 
in  1777  ; but  os  these  regions  were  then  a secondary 
object,  he  soon  quilted  them  for  the  north-west  coast 


of  America.  While  new  countries  were  now  sought  for 
with  considerable  anxiety  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
wide  space,  several  of  those  in  the  northern  regions  w ere 
more  fully  explored,  and  some  other  parts  of  its  geo- 
graphy were  more  amply  illustrated.  Among  the  navi- 
gators w ho  contributed  to  those  effects,  must  be  included 
Forrest,  Sonnerat,  Maurelle,  the  unfortunate  La  Pe- 
rouse,  Shortlnml  and  Vancouver ; all  of  whom  have 
more  or  less  elucidated  different  parts  between  1776 
and  1"9I.  The  late  French  voyage,  performed  in  search 
of  La  Perouse  by  the  Kecherche  and  Espiimncc,  com- 
manded by  Captain  D'Entrecasteaux,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
the  globe  ; but  as  we  approximate  to  the  present 
times,  the  objects  of  research  become  more  minute, 
and  belong  more  properly  to  the  respective  islands  to 
which  they  relate,  than  to  a general  sketch  of  the 
whole.  This  is  applicable  to  D’Entrecasteaux's  voyage, 
and  the  journal  of  M.  Labilkmlierc.  the  naturalist  in 
the  expedition,  which  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
illustration  of  natural  history,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  astronomical  observations  were  made,  and  the 
positions  of  many  points  were  fixed.  Some  further 
discoveries  were  also  made  by  Captain  Wilson  in  the 
ship  Duff,  in  1797.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  Captain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  Reliance,  passed  through  the  strait 
which  separates  Van  Diemen  s Land  from  the  southern 
coasts  01  New  Holland,  and  thus  opened  a passage 
which  is  considered  as  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
voyages  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  Australia.  Cap- 
tain Flinders  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  the 
years  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  while  Lieutenant  Grant 
was  also  similarly  employed  during  a part  of  the  first 
of  those  years.  In  1800,  two  French  vessels  sailed 
from  Havre  de  Grace  professedly  on  a voyage  round 
the  world,  but  especially  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
every  part  of  the  coasts  of  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  These  were  lc  G£ogrnphc  and  1c  Natu- 
ralist e,  commanded  by  Captain  Baudin,  and  fitted  out 
with  every  precaution  which  appeared  requisite  to 
secure  success.  Not  less  than  23  persons,  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  branches  of  science,  accompanied 
this  expedition,  and  much  was  therefore  expected  from 
its  exertions  ; but  Captain  Baudin  was  not  the  man 
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AUSTRA-  who  ought  tr>  hwe  been  chosen  for  the  command  of 
LIA.  such  an  expedition  ; and  from  the  first  volume  of  tho 
A— -y— account  of  the  voyage  which  woa  published  by  M. 

Peron,  one  of  the  naturalists  who  accompanied  it,  it 
appears  that  the  princi|>al  object  which  they  effected, 
wan  to  change  the  names  that  had  been  previously 
given  to  the  south-west  shores  of  New  Holland  and 
other  places,  for  those  of  Bonaparte,  hia  family,  and 
the  members  of  the  National  Institute  ; while  it  has 
been  asserted  that  they  did  not  discover  50  leagues  of 
coast,  in  which  they  had  not  been  anticipated  by 
Flinders  and  others.  As  so  little  had  resulted  from 
this  voyage,  in  a geographical  point  of  view,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  was  naturally  turned  to  the  result  of 
the  scientific  department,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
this  has  yet  been  gratified.  In  natural  history,  how- 
ever, they  were  very  successful  collectors,  and  they 
enriched  the  National  Museum  with  a great  variety  of 
new’  species. 

Since  Australia  stretches  from  the  north  side  of 
the  equator  to  the  50th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
from  the  110th  to  the  180th  degree  of  cast  longitude, 
thus  occupying  a space  equal  to  about  3500  square 
degrees  of  the  earth's  surface,  a great  diversity  of 
climate  must  prevail.  While  the  one  extremity  is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  fervour  of  the  torrid  zone,  though  in 
many  cases  tempered  by  the  proximity  of  the  watery 
element,  the  other  experiences  the  rigours  of  northern 
Europe,  mitigated  however  by  the  same  influence. 
Tims  while  New  Guinea  acquired  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  region  in  tropical  Africa}  tho 
southern  parts  of  New  Zealand  may,  lx»th  in  appear- 
ance and  climate,  be  considered  as  the  North  Britain 
of  Australia.  Some  of  its  mountains  aspire  to  a great 
height,  and  appear  covered  with  perpetual  snow  ; for 
when  seen  in  January,  the  midsummer  of  these  regions, 
they  were  not  disrobed  of  their  winter’s  covering. 
Vegetable  Numerous  vegetable  productions  entirely  unknown 
prtxluc-  iu  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  discovered  in 
tkuw.  these  regions  > and  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  even 
of  the  coasts,  and  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  interior 
of  many  of  the  islands,  thousands  of  species,  no  doubt, 
arc  unknown.  Mr.  Brown  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  Terra  Aus- 
tralis, in  his  geographical  and  systematic  remarks 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Flinders's  Voyage. 
He  collected  nearly  3900  species  of  Australian  plants, 
which  in  addition  to  those  brought  to  England  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  supply  the  materials  for  u 
Flora  of  this  part  of  the  world,  consisting  of  4300 
aperies,  and  130  natural  orders  } but  it  is  remarkable 
that  more  than  half  these  species  should  belong  to 
only  eleven  of  the  orders.  There  are  not  less  than  100 
different  species  of  the  Eucalyptus,  or  gum  tree,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  yet  discovered.  The  Eucalyptus 
globulus  of  Labillardicre,  and  another  species  peculiar 
to  the  south  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  not  unfrequent ly 
attain  the  height  of  150  fret,  with  a girt  near  the  base 
of  from  3K  to  40  fret.  Of  this  magnificent  species,  it 
is  considered  that  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  species 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Brown  says  the  most  extensive  genus  is  the  leafless 
Acacia,  which  contains  at  least  100  species,  and  with 
the  Eucafypftu,  if  token  together  and  considered  with 
respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable  they  contain,  calcu- 
lated from  their  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals, are  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  plants 


in  the  country.  One  of  the  most  curious  plants  found  AURTRa- 
in  these  regions,  is  the  Ccphalotus  foUicnUxris,  or  pitcher  ^ UA* 
plant,  of  which  an  interesting  drawing  is  given  in  the  * 

Atlas  to  Captain  Flinders’s  koyage. 

Many  now  genera  of  quadruficds,  birds  and  fishes 
have  likewise  been  disclosed  through  our  partial  ac- 
quaintance with  these  regions.  But  among  these,  . . 
none  of  the  ferocious  kinds  arc  found.  The  kangaroo  Alunulil“ 
is  the  largest  animal  that  has  yet  been  seen : quadru- 
peds however  are  very  scarce  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  islands  ; and  even  in  some  of  them  none  have 
vet  been  discovered.  If  in  our  survey  we  ascend  to  a 
higher  point  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  find  Maw  indi^nous 
in  some  of  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  existence.  In  inhabiunts 
these  regions  he  is  supposed  to  present  several  physical 
and  moral  peculiarities,  which  are  doubtless  the  effect 
of  local  circumstances.  In  many  places  he  b a total 
stranger  to  all  the  comforts  of  civilisation  ; and  appa- 
rently so  deeply  sunk  in  apathy,  us  to  be  incapable  of 
appreciating  them,  when  presented  to  his  attention  : 
here  he  exhibits  some  of  Uic  best  illustrations  of  the 
propensities  of  his  nature,  when  sunk  to  the  lowest 
point  in  the  scale  of  human  existence.  Yet  even  here, 
amidst  the  most  prostrate  ruins  of  the  race.  Maw  is 
still  discoverable,  though  in  feeble  traces  ; and  recent 
experience  has  proved  that  the  children  of  these  savages 
are  capable  of  instruction,  and  are  consequently  sus- 
ceptible of  being  raised  almost  from  the  level  of  the 
brute  to  a participation  of  the  enjoyments  of  social  life. 

In  other  parts  of  these  regions  too.  men  )>re*ent  us  with 
noble  specimens  of  savage  life,  where  all  the  faculties 
are  indeed  perverted  ami  debased,  but  few  of  them 
impaired.  Hare  he  roams  over  the  wilds  of  nature  os 
the  only  animal  of  prey  ; and  more  ferocious  than  the 
tiger  or  the  hyana,  feasts  on  his  own  species,  even  in 
countries  where  nattirc  has  poured  her  bounties  in 
prolusion  around  him.  From  these  and  a variety  of 
other  causes,  population  is  so  much  checked,  that  the 
whole  number  of  natives  who  have  been  seen  on  the 
coasts  from  the  first  discovery  of  these  islands,  does 
not-,  perhaps,  exceed  30,000. 

The  separate  islands  and  groups  above  enumerated,  Formation 
will  necessarily  require  u description  under  their 
respective  names  ; but  the  coral  reefs  are  so  widely 
diffused  over  these  seas,  so  curious  in  their  nature  and 
formation,  and  so  much  knowledge  of  the  subject  has 
lately  been  acquired  by  actual  observation,  that  we 
shall  insert  a brief  account  of  them  in  this  place. 

Nature  frequently  produces  the  same  effect  by  different 
methods  ; and  the  formation  of  islands  is  a manifest 
illustration  of  ibis  fact.  At  one  time  the  solid  mate- 
rials are  raised  from  the  sub-marine  bed  by  the  elastic 
power  of  the  volcano } at  nuothcr  the  gradual  de- 
pression of  the  wnter,  or  the  accumulation  of  sand, 
converts  the  shoals  into  hanks,  and  the  banks  into 
islands}  while  at  others  the  animated  rock  rises  by 
imperceptible  degrees  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  same  effect  is  produced.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  air  soon  converts  the  surface 
into  a species  of  mould,  the  birds  or  the  waves  convey 
to  it  seeds  from  other  lands,  and  the  whole  becomes 
clothed  with  vegetation.  The  islands  of  coral  which 
are  thus  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  tropical 
ocean,  harden  by  time  till  they  become  one  solid  mass, 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  rising  almost  (terpen- 
dicularly  from  an  unfathomable  sen  : these  are  pro- 
fusely spread  in  all  directions  over  Australia,  in  all 
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AOSTRA-  stages  of  their  formation,  from  the  sunken  rock  to  the 
LtA.  perfect  divelopeuient  armed  with  the  stMely  forest. 
Few  ojieratioo*  in  nature  ure  more  curious  or  inte- 
resting than  their  progress ; respecting  which,  Mr. 
Dalryutple,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  Island* , 
remarks,  “ I Irnve  seen  coral  banks  in  all  their  stages, 
some  in  deep  water,  others  in  rocks  appearing  above 
the  surface  ; some  just  formed  into  islands,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  vegetation,  others  with  a few 
weeds  on  the  higher  parts ; and  lastly,  such  as  ore 
covered  with  timber,  with  a fatliomlcss  sea,  at  a 
pistol-shot  distance."  When  the  rook  rises  high  enough 
to  intercept  the  floating  sea-weed,  or  for  a bird  to 
perch  upon  it,  the  clothing  of  the  island  may  be  said  to 
commence  j for  then  depositions  of  various  kinds, 
form  constant  additions  to  the  rising  land.  Tlie  strait 
between  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea,  is  nearly  filled 
with  islands  of  this  description  ; and  os  this  work  of 
increase  is  constantly  proceeding,  may  we  not  antici- 
pate the  time  when  not  only  these  two  islands,  bnt 
many  of  the  other  groups  shall  be  united,  and  form 
one  vast  continent  ? In  reference  to  the  barrier  of  reds 
that  nma  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, Captain  Flinders  observes,  “ We  sought  fourteen 
days,  and  sailed  more  than  500  miles,  before  « passage 
could  be  found  through  them,  out  to  sea."  This 
enterprising  navigator  paid  much  attention  to  the 
structure  of  these  reefs,  on  one  of  which  he  was  ship- 
wrecked. In  one  place  be  says,  “ we  had  w heat  sheafs, 
mushrooms, stags’  horns,  cabbage  leaves, and  a variety 
of  other  forms  growing  under  water,  in  the  varied 
tints  of  every  shade,  between  green,  purple,  brown, 
and  white.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  animalcules, 
which  form  the  coral  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  cease 
to  live,  their  structures  adhere  to  each  other,  by  virtue 
cither  of  the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  some 
property  of  the  salt  water,  and  the  interstices  being 
gradually  filled  up  with  sand,  and  broken  pieces  of 
coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  adhere,  a mass  of 
rock  is  at  length  formed.  Future  races  of  these  animals 
erect  their  habitations  on  the  rising  bank,  and  die  in 
their  turn,  to  increase,  but  principally  to  elevate,  this 
monument  of  their  wonderful  labours." 

Captain  Hall,  in  his  late  visit  to  the  island  of  Loo- 
chon,  had  a good  opportunity  of  examining  the  process 
by  which  the  formation  of  these  reefs  is  carried  on,  and 
has  given  the  following  interesting  account  of  it,  which 
though  the  country  visited  by  him  is  a few  degrees  be- 
yond the  northern  boundary  of  Australia,  we  shall  ex- 
tract, as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  process 
differs  from  that  followed  within  these  limits.  “ The 
examination  of  a coral  reef  (he  observes)  during  the 
different  stages  of  one  tide  is  particularly  interesting  \ 
when  the  tide  lias  left  it  for  some  time,  it  becomes  dry, 
and  uppears  to  be  a compact  rock,  exceedingly  hard  and 
rugged  ; but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the*  waves  begin  to 
wash  over  it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselves  from 
holes  that  were  before  invisible.  These  animals  arc  of 
a great  variety  of  shape*  and  sizes,  and  in  such  prodigi- 
ous numbers,  that  in  a short  time,  the  w hole  surface  of 
the  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  motion.  The  most 
common  worm  is  in  the  form  of  a star,  with  arras 
ffotn  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  are  moved  about 
with  a rapid  motion,  in  all  directions,  probably  to 
catch  food.  Others  are  so  sluggish,  that  they  may 
be  mistaken  for  pieces  of  rock,  and  are  generally  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  long  and  two 


or  three  round.  When  the  coral  is  broken  about  high  AUSTRA- 
water  murk , it  is  a solid  hard  stone  ; but  if  any  part  of  LIA. 
it  be  detached  at  a spot  where  the  tide  reaches  every  V— 
day,  it  is  found  to  be  fall  of  worms  of  different  lengths 
ami  colours,  some  being  as  fine  as  a thread  and  several 
feet  long,  of  a bright  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a blue 
colour ; others  resemble  snails,  and  some  are  not  un- 
like lobsters  in  shape,  but  soft,  and  not  above  two 
inches  long. 

M The  growth  of  the  coral  appears  to  cease  when  the 
worm  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  washing  of  the  sea. 
liras,  a reef  rises  in  the  form  of  u cauliflower,  till  ita 
top  has  gained  the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  above 
which  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the 
reef  of  course  no  longer  extends  itself  upwards  ; the 
other  parts  in  succession,  reach  the  surface  and  there 
stop,  forming  in  time  a level  field,  with  steep  sides  all 
around.  The  reef,  however,  continually  increases,  and 
being  prevented  from  going  higher,  extends  itself  late- 
rally in  all  directions.  Bnt  this  growth  being  as  rapid 
at  the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down,  the  steepness 
of  the  face  of  the  reef  is  still  preserved.  These  are  the 
circutnstunces  which  render  coral  reefs  so  dangerous 
in  navigation  ; for,  in  the  first  place,  they  arc  seldom 
seen  above  the  water,  and  in  the  next,  their  sides  are 
so  steep,  that  a ship's  bows  may  strike  against  the 
ruck,  before  any  change  of  soundings  has  given  warning 
of  the  danger.'* 

No  sooner  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Australia  Colenita- 
becu  brought  to  Europe,  than  nn  idea  was  entertained  tion  of 
that  considerable  advantages  would  arise  from  render-  Australia, 
ing  those  distant  regions  the  permanent  abode  of  a 
European  population ; for  though  many  parts  were 
represented  no  wild,  repulsive,  and  barren,  others  were 
described  as  delightful,  genial,  and  fertile.  The  hcauty 
of  some  of  the  islands,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  were  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  attention  even  of  the  earliest  navigators  ; 
the  utility  of  coloniaing  those  -remote  countries  was 
therefore  strenuously  urged,  and  partially  practised, 
some  centuries  ago.  Mend  ana  established  himself 
with  many  of  his  adherents  at  Santa  Crux,  in  1595  j 
but  on  his  death  the  colony  was  abandoned,  and  a sud- 
den resolution  adopted  by  the  colonists,  or  at  least  by 
the  leading  persons  among  them,  to  sail  for  the  Spanish 
settlement*  in  South  America.  Quiros,  who  had  been 
chief  pilot  to  Mcndana,  visited  the  Australian  seas  a 
second  time,  renewed  the  idea  of  planting  a European 
colony  in  those  distant  countries,  and  addressed  a 
letter  on  the  subject  to  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain.  He 
did  not  fix  upon  the  same  spot  as  Mendana  had  doue, 
but  thought  the  7 Vrra  Austral  del  Espiritu  Santo,  a 
few  degrees  further  south,  the  most  eligible.  In  enu- 
merating the  inducements  for  colonisation  which  this 
island  afforded,  he  concludes  his  memorial  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : “ Finally,  Sire,  I can  with  confidence 
assert,  that  the  bay  of  Vera  Crux,  situated  in  15°  2</ 
south  latitude,  presents  the  greatest  advantages  for 
the  foundation  of  a large  city,  and  the  establishment 
of  a numerous  colony  : 1 can  but  imperfectly  describe 
the  riches  awaiting  those  Europeans  who  shall  visit 
such  delightful  countries  j time,  in  unfolding  them, 
will  make  amends  for  my  inability  •,  and  I doubt  not 
that  this  colony  will  become  the  centre  of  communi- 
cation, and  the*  future  mart  for  all  the  commerce  of 
Peru,  Chili,  Ternate,  the  Philippines,  and  other  remote 
kingdoms  under  the  dominion  of  your  Majesty.  ‘ 
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AUSTRA-  Though  Quiros  gave  the  most  flattering  account  of  the 
LIA-  climate  and  soil,  both  of  that  ami  of  other  ports  of  the 
AUSTR\-  Avitralian  regions,  and  pledged  himself  for  the  success 
LIZE  " of  the  colony  should  it  be  attempted,  it  does  not 
y v appear  that  any  active  measures  were  taken  by  his 
government  for  promoting  the  object. 

M.  de  Brosses  terminates  his  work  on  southern  na- 
vigations with  an  ingenious  disquisition  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies;  in  which,  after  treating  of 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  which  this  object  might  be 
effected,  he  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Australia  would 
be  the  most  advantageous.  All  the  persuasion  of  the 
learned  President  did  not,  however,  induce  the  French 
to  adopt  the  measures  he  proposed  : though  he  fully 
directed  their  attention  to  New  Guinea,  as  of  all  the 
countries  the  most  favourable  to  the  objects  of  colo- 
nization. His  powerful  arguments  were  lost  upon 
the  French  as  well  as  upon  the  Spaniards ; and  it 
does  not  appear,  that  the  colonization  of  these  distant 
regions  was  seriously  contemplated  at  any  subsequent 
period,  till  necessity  proved  stronger  than  argument. 
Previously  to  the  separation  of  the  American  colonics 
from  the  mother  country,  Great  Britain  hiul  for  many 
years  sent  her  convicts  thither  ; but  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  parts  was  acknowledged  in  17*3, 
it  became  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  other  station 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  had  forfeited  a 
residence  in  their  native  country.  Most  of  the  navi- 
gators who  had  explored  the  coasts  of  New  Holland 
prior  to  Captain  Cook,  had  approached  them  where 
the  shores  were  bleak  and  barren  ; but  in  his  investi- 
gation of  the  eastern  limits,  that  great  navigator  found 
that  there  were  many  places  where  the  soil  was  rich, 
and  vegetation  abundant,  and  which  only  wanted  the 
hand  of  industrious  cultivation  to  render  then;  ex- 
tremely productive.  After  various  attempts  to  find  a 
suitable  place  for  the  disposal  of  convicts,  the  British 
government,  in  1786,  fixed  upon  the  eastern  shores 
of  New  Holland.  Soon  afterwards,  several  vessels 
laden  with  convicts,  und  carrying  with  them  the  mem- 
bers of  a civil  government,  sailed  from  Great  Britain, 
aud  landed  at  Botany  bay,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
their  destined  island. 

Peculiarity  No  colony  was  ever  founded  in  a region  more  distant 
and  itnpor-  from  the  parent  state  j for  seas  nearly  equal  to  half  the 
British  c‘rcumfcrence  of  the  globe,  roll  between  them.  Few 
colony.  were  ever  established  with  more  out-cast  materials  ; 

these  being  chiefly  composed  of  such  as  had  forfeited 
all  the  rights  of  civilised  society,  and  even  their  lives 
in  their  native  country.  Unaccustomed  to  labour,  and 
doily  habituated  to  rapine  and  plunder,  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  placed  in  a country  either  altogether 
uninhabited,  or  occupied  by  the  rudest  of  savages. 


and  overgrown  with  woods,  or  intersected  with  AUSTRA- 
marshes.  Domestic  animals  were  unknown,  wild  ones  LlA* 
were  scarce,  and  altogether  such  as  were  new  to  Eu-  aUSTRP.Y 
ropeans,  and  totally  unfit  to  be  trained  to  participate  i _ _ _ > 

in  the  labours  of  the  field,  or  even  to  afford  them  a 
regular  though  scanty  supply  of  food  ; yet  under  all 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  towns  gradually 
rose,  fields  soon  waved  with  golden  harvests,  roads 
intersected  the  country,  flocks  and  herds  abounded, 
population  rapidly  increased,  commerce  flourished,  and 
Australian  Britain  became  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  Europe.  The  language  of  the  French  Institute, 
when  reporting  on  M.  Peron's  account  of  Captain 
Bandin'*  voyage,  will  doubtless  be  gratifying  to  many 
of  our  readers  on  this  (joint.  “ No  subject  can  be  more 
curious  or  interesting,  both  to  the  soldier  and  states- 
man, than  the  colony  of  Botany  bay,  so  long  despised 
in  Europe.  Never  was  there  a more  conspicuous 
example  of  the  omnipotence  of  laws  and  institutions 
over  the  characters  of  individuals.  To  convert  the 
most  hardened  villains,  the  most  daring  robbers,  into 
honest  and  peaceable  citizens,  or  industrious  husband- 
men ; then  to  operate  in  a similar  manner  upon  the 
vilest  of  prostitutes,  to  change  them  into  faithful 
wives  und  excellent  mothers  : next,  to  watch  over  the 
rising  population,  to  preserve  them  by  the  most  assi- 
duous care  from  the  contagion  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  to  rear  a generation  more  virtuous  than  that  from 
which  they  sprung;  such  is  the  impressive  picture 
which  the  English  colonics  present.  * The  justness 
of  these  reflections  will  not  be  doubted  ; but  any  ex- 
tended observations  on  the  subject  must  necessarily 
be  reserved  for  the  articles  New  Holland  and  Nbw 
South  Walks.  We  cannot  look  back  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  this  colony  without  astonishment ; nor  con- 
trast its  origin  with  its  present  state,  without  antici- 
pations of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  When  we  recollect 
that  but  a few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  preponde- 
rating  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  the 
dregs  of  the  British  populace ; r<  the  sweepings  of 
jails,  hulks  and  prisons,*  and  now  see  it  rising  majes- 
tically into  a flourishing  state,  and  spreading  the 
knowledge,  manners,  customs  and  benevolence  of 
Britain  over  those  distant  regions ; we  cannot  but  look 
forward  with  the  most  animating  hope,  and  regard  it 
as  a powerful  instrument  reared  by  Divine  Providence 
for  diffusing  the  benefits  of  civilisation,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  truth  over  the  opposite  hemisphere.  To  such' 
of  our  readers  as  may  wish  for  more  ample  illus- 
trations of  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  we 
would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  works  already 
referred  to,  with  the  various  articles  in  the  preceding 
enumeration. 


AUSTRALIZE,  auster,  the  south,  or  seeth-ing 
wind ; perhaps  A5«myp,  from  Alu,  I dry,  1 burn. 
Vossius. 

True  U U,  and  confirmable  by  every  experiment,  that  steel  and 
pood  Iron,  never  excited  by  the  load-stone,  discover  in  lbcn»*«*lves 
• vertkity;  that  is,  a directive  or  polary  facultk,  whereby,  conve- 
nient] y placed,  they  do  septentrionate  at  one  extream  and  auttraUze 
at  another.  Hmrcn't  Vulgar  Errors. 


AUSTREY,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  a vicarage, 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  ;£8.  Patron,  the  king. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Population  in  1811, 
497.  Poor’s  rates  in  1R03,  at  4#.  8<i.  in  the  pound, 
a£407.  9s.  7 jd.  6 miles  E.  from  Tamworth. 
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AUSTRIA. 


) AUSTRIA,  Circle  of,  occupies  the  south-east  part 
of  Germany,  and  was  the  largest  of  the  ten  circles  into 
which  that  empire  was  lately  divided.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Hungary : on  the  north  by  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia } on  the  west  by  Bava- 
ria, Switzerland,  and  the  country  of  the  Grisons  ; and 
on  the  south  by  the  Venetian  states.  This  circle  has 
been  enlarged  at  various  times,  at  the  expense  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  particularly  of  Bavaria.  When  the 
late  order  of  things  in  Germany  was  overthrown,  it 
contained  the  archduchy,  or  hereditary  domains  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  with  Styria,  Carniola,  Carinthia, 
part  of  Friuli,  the  Littorale,  Tyrol,  and  Voralberg, 
with  some  districts  in  Swabia,  besides  Trcnte,  Brixen, 
and  other  tracts  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg  and  part  of 
the  bishopric  of  Passau  were  also  annexed  to  this  cir- 
cle ; and  the  whole  extent  was  stated  at  29,940  squure 
miles,  and  the  population  at  4,442,700  individuals  ; 
which  is  nearly  150  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The 
Danube  intersects  the  northern  part,  which,  as  well  ns 
the  eastern  districts  of  Styria,  and  some  other  tracts, 
are  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  various  kinds  of  fruits. 
Much  of  the  remainder  is  covered  with  lofty  moun- 
tains and  extensive  forests ; but  these  abound  with 
valuable  minerals,  and  yield  great  quantities  of  excel- 
lent timber.  In  several  of  these  mountainous  districts 
too,  various  manufactories  are  carried  on,  and  both 
the  population  and  revenue  are  greater,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  country,  than  in  some  of  the  more 
fertile  districts  of  the  empire.  The  public  income 
derived  from  this  circle  is  supposed  to  exceed  four 
millions  sterling,  of  which  Lower  Austria,  or  Austria 
below  the  Enns,  contributes  more  than  half.  As  this 
circle  now  forms  a part  of  the  present  Austrian  em- 
pire, its  history,  and  other  particulars,  will  necessarily 
be  included  under  that  head. 

Austhia,  Archduchy  or,  forms  the  northern  port 
of  the  circle  above  described  ; and,  in  early  ages,  con- 
stituted the  Hereditary  States  of  that  house  which 
now  rules  such  extensive  tracts  in  the  central 
parts  of  eastern  Europe.  The  archduchy  borders 
upon  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Styria,  Saltz- 
burg, and  Bavaria,  and  is  estimated  at  more  than 
12,000  square  miles,  with  a population,  according  to 
a late  return,  of  1,665,560  individuals.  This  popu- 
lation is  very  unequally  distributed  over  its  surface  ■, 
for,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  province  contains  the 
capital  of  the  whole  empire,  and  many  of  the  plains 
near  the  Danube  arc  very  fertile,  the  inhabitants  in 
these  districts  are  comparatively  dense,  while  a range 
of  mountains,  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  high, 
separating  it  from  Styria,  are  almost  destitute  of 
people.  Though  in  moat  of  the  lower  situations  the 


soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  productions  of  AUSTRIA, 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  the  state  v— -v"— ' 
of  cultivation  is  such  as  to  render  them  inadequate  to 
the  supply  of  the  population.  Good  wine  is  raised  in 
many  parts  of  this  province,  but  not  in  quantities  equal 
to  the  domestic  consumption.  The  common  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruits  arc  grown.  The  chief  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  iron  and  salt.  Manufactures  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton,  have  been  long  carried  on ; hut  have 
lately  been  more  flourish ing  than  formerly.  The  trade 
was  principally  internal,  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Danube  being  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  which,  in  addition  to  the  impediments  in  the 
navigation,  was  always  a serious  obstacle  to  the  com- 
munication of  eastern  Germany  with  the  ocean  .-  but 
the  foreign  commerce  of  these  districts  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  late  acquisitions  which  have 
opened  a direct  intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  ancient  constitution  of  Germany,  the  arch- 
dukes of  Austria  enjoyed  several  privileges.  They 
were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  courts 
of  the  empire  ; they  took  precedence  of  all  the  other 
imperial  princes  ; and  they  had  the  power  of  creating 
nobility  within  their  own  dominions.  The  succession 
was  hereditary,  and  included  both  the  male  and  female 
line.  The  river  Enns  divides  this  archduchy  into 
two  parts  called  the  upper  nncl  lower,  or  Austria 
above,  and  Austria  below  the  Enns.  The  latter  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive,  fertile,  and  populous.  Vienna 
is  the  chief  city  of  this  division,  while  Lintz  is  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  the  upper  district.  The  re- 
venue derived  from  the  one  is  about  .^2,000,000.  while 
that  from  the  other  does  not  exceed  a fourth  of  that 
sum.  M.  Blumenboch  estimated,  in  1816,  that  the 
quantity  of  land  in  Lower  Austria,  that  was  actually 
employed  in  the  growth  of  grain,  was  about  600,000 
joch;  each  of  which  is  rather  less  than  an  English 
acre  and  a half.  This  he  considered  as  producing 
9,000,000  metxen  of  1|  Winchester  bushels  each. 

The  total  was  therefore  equal  to  1,968,750  quarters. 

He  also  estimates  the  area  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
com  in  Upper  Austria,  at  436,849  joch,  and  the  pro- 
duce at  5,242,188  nuizen,  or  1,146,730  quarters. 

The  same  author  computes  the  extent  of  vineyards 
in  the  former  province  at  78,661  joch;  and  os  this 
part  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  it  yields  on  an  average  26$  ciment  for  a joch,  or 
2,093,9*13  eunetu  in  the  whole.  The  eimen  is  equal 
to  about  15  English  wine  gallons,  and  consequently 
the  whole  produce  is  249,2*9  pipes.  In  the  upper 
province,  the  land  occupied  by  vineyards  is  stated  at 
83  joch,  and  the  produce  at  485  eimens,  or  less  than 
50  pipes.  This  is  only  about  5 eimens  per  joch,  not 
a fifth  of  the  quantity  yielded  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
archduchy. 
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This  empire  derives  its  name  from  the  circle  of 
Austria,  above  described,  which  formed  the  patri- 
monial j tosses*  ions  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  that  bouse. 
Austria  is  merely  a French  or  Italian  modification  of 
the  German  word  Osterreich,  which  implies  the  eastern 
kingdom,  as  compared  with  the  more  western  re- 
gions of  that  country.  Besides  this  province,  which 
constituted  the  original  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  this  empire  now  includes  several  kingdoms 
and  states  which  were  once  independent  governments, 
but  have  ultimately  been  subjugated  under  the  Austrian 
sway,  and  now  form  integral  parts  of  that  extensive  and 
compact  empire,  which,  in  1816,  was  computed  at 
1*3,204  square  German  miles,  w'ith  nearly  28,178,800 
inhabitants.  This  estimate  was  made  by  M.  Blu- 
menbach,  and  rather  exceeds  the  statement  given  by 
M.  Hasscl  for  the  preceding  year,  which  was  12,123^ 
square  German  miles,  and  a population  of  27,9G7,*O0 
individuals.  As  the  German  square  mile  is  nearly  equal 
to  215  English  square  miles,  the  first  of  these  areas  is 
equal  to  2G2,38<>  English  miles,  which  gives  about  107 
persons  to  each  square  mile.  In  1818,  M,  Lichten- 
stern  states  the  exteut  of  the  empire,  exclusively  of  the 
dependent  states  at  250,000  square  English  miles ; and 
the  population  at  28,207,882  individuals,  which  is 
nearly  1 10  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

Though  constituting  one  compact  body  politic, 
w hich  from  successive  accumulations  has  now  swelled 
into  a scale  of  maguificence,  this  empire  includes  a 
variety  of  distinct  people  and  tribes  within  its  wide 
limits.  The  original  inhabitants  were  derived  from 
the  Sclavonic  and  -Gothic  sources,  the  descendants  of 
w hom  still  form  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  From 
its  }K>sition  near  the  line  in  which  the  tide  of  po- 
pulation moved,  from  south-east  to  north-west,  it 
must  have  been  early  inhabited  by  one  or  both 
these  Asiatic  races.  The  northern  parts  were  peopled 
chiefly  by  Sclavonic  tribes,  while  the  original  posses- 
sors of  the  southern  countries  were  subsequently  in- 
termixed w ith  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  with  the  colonies 
established  among  them  by  the  Homans,  after  they 
had  subjugated  most  of  the  regions  south  of  the  Da- 
nube. On  the  south  of  the  Alps,  the  population  is,  of 
course,  principally  Italian.  A considerable  number  of 
Greeks,  ’l  urks,  Armenians,  Albanians,  and  various 
petty  tribes  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts.  The 
author  lost  referred  to  states  the  present  population  at 
the  following  proportions : — 

Sclavonians 13,182,000 

Germans 5,342,000 

Italians. 4.228,000 

Hungarians 4,225,000 

Walachians  1,248,000 

Jews 487,000 

In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  this  population 
into  classes,  this  writer  estimates  the  Austrian  clergy, 
independently  of  their  families,  a!  G4 ,000, about  seven- 
eighths  of  which  belong  to  the  Catholic  church,  and 
are  consequently  supposed  to  lead  u Life  of  celibacy. 


Nobles  of  both  sexes  ..........  470,000 

Civil  scrv»utt  of  govenuncot  1 M 
with  their  families  ........  J ,W0 

Military,  including  women,  ->  ,vvl 

children,  and  servants. .....  J ,O0° 

Burghers  and  tradesmen,  with  \ 

their  families -'330»000 

.inTicul“"' } *>>«».«* 

Besides  the  regions,  which  constitute  what  Is  pro- 
perly called  the  Austrian  empire,  the  influence  of  the 
same  authority  extends,  more  or  less,  over  several  other 
countries  which  are  denominated  dependent  states. 
The  extent  of  these  is  nearly  14,000  square  English 
miles,  and  the  population  about  2,000,000.  By  adding 
these  numbers  to  the  former,  the  total  included  under 
the  Austrian  influence  will  be  284,000  square  English 
miles,  with  more  than  30,000,000  of  people,  and  pre- 
senting a comparative  population  of  1 13  persons  to  each 
square  mile,  which  is  very  nearly  half  that  of  England, 
according  to  the  census  ol  1821,  which  gives  224  persons 
for  each  square  mile — This  com|Mrison  needs  no 
comment  to  sliow  the  state  of  government,  of  industry, 
and,  in  a great  measure,  of  society,  os  .well  as  the  im- 
print ui  cut  of  which  that  fine  country  is  still  capable. 

Only  a small  part  of  the  vast  dominions  which  con- 
stitute the  present  empire  of  Austria,  formed  the  early 
possessions  of  that  imperial  house.  The  results  of 
war,  the  manoeuvres  of  policy,  and  the  exercise  of 
power,  have  each  contributed  to  raise  this  empire  to 
its  present  rank  in  the  scale  of  European  states ; few 
of  which  present  greater  fluctuations  in  their  terri- 
torial possessions,  or  afford  a more  interesting  theme 
in  their  progressive  geography.  The  princes  of  Austria 
are  descended  from  the  dukes  of  Alsace,  and  were 
originally  styled  counts  of  Hapsburg ; a title  derived 
from  the  castle  of  that  name,  situated  near  the  banks 
of  the  Aar,  in  Switzerland,  where  they  possessed  a 
small  district  before  they  were  called  to  the  throne  of 
Germany,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1273,  count 
Rodolph  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and  gave  the 
duchy  of  Austria  to  his  son  Albert,  who  by  that  means 
became  the  first  prince  of  that  bouse,  which  afterwards 
so  long  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Germany,  and 
now  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  extensive  regions 
which  constitute  the  empire  of  Austria.  At  the  |>e- 
riod  of  this  transfer,  the  duchy  comprised  only  the 
ancient  niargraviatc,  and  that  part  of  Bavaria  situated 
on  the  river  Enas  { but,  as  count  of  Hapsburg,  Albert 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  Obcrlond,  in  Switzerland, 
with  some  detached  tracts  in  Swabia  j Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carninla,  were  added  to  the  growing  state 
in  1284  ; and  Albert  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany 
in  1298.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  revolution  in 
Switzerland  commenced,  and  be  bad  lost  all  his  pos- 
sessions in  that  country,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in 
1308.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg,  succeeded  him  to 
the  imperial  purple,  and  added  Bohemia  to  his  do- 
minions in  1309,  though  it  hud  successfully  resisted 
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AUSTRIA.  all  the  efforts  of  his  predecessor.  His  authority  was 
also  acknowledged  in  Lombardy  about  two  years  after- 
wards ; and  the  Tyrol  appears  to  have  bees  united  to  the 
dominions  of 'the  German  emperors  in  1364.  The  next 
duke  of  Austria  who  whs  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple  was  Albert  II. , but  this  did  not  take  place  till 
1438 } and  since  that  time  this  dignity  has  been  almost 
uninterruptedly  possessed  by  his  descendants.  The 
emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  grandfather  to' Charles 
If.,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  by 
marriage,  in  1447}  and  his  eon  Philip,  by  marrying  the 
heiress  of  Amazon  and  Castile,  brought  the  ample  do- 
minions of  Spain  under  the  Austrian  sceptre  in  1506. 
The  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  also 
greatly  augmented,  under  this  emperor,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  1537.  The  latter 
he  had  previously  possessed,  but  it  had  taken  part 
with  the  Pope  against  the  Emperor  in  1338.  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lu&atia  were  also  acquired  about  the  same 
time;  but  in  1556,  Charles  resigned  the  dominions  of 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  thirty  years’  war,  in  1648,  the  imperial 
authority  over  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  not  only 
weakened,  but  the  limit*  of  the  empire  itself  were 
contracted,  by  the  resignation  of  Lusatin  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  Alsace  to  France.  Soon  after  this, 
however,  Transylvania  was  added,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Hungary  were  enlarged;  while  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  the  Barrier  Treaty,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  put  Austria  in  possession  of  Belgium, 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  with  the  small  districts  of  Freiburg  and 
Kehl.  The  island  of  Sardinia  was  subsequently  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Sicily.  When  the  victories  of 
prince  Eugene  compelled  the  Turks  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Passarowitz,  in  1718,  theBaonat  ofTcraesvar,  Bel- 
grade, with  parts  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Walachia, 
were  brought  under  the  Austrian  power;  but  all  these 
except  the  Bumint,  were  restored  to  the  authority  of 
the  Porte,  in  1739.  Naples  and  Sicily  were,  in  1735, 
exchanged  with  Spain  for  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia;  and  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1740, 
terminated  the  male  branch  of  the  Hapsburg  house 
of  Austria. 

This  event  conferred  the  imperial  authority  upon 
Morin  Theresa,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
VI.,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  Im- 
mediately on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  had  to 
contend  with  Prussin,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Spain,  each 
of  whom  laid  claim  to  a part  of  the  possessions  held 
by  the  late  Emperor.  The  result  of  this  struggle  for 
the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  territory  was.  that 
Prussia  acquired,  in  1743,  the  greater  part  of  .Silesia 
with  the  country  of  Glatz ; and  Spain  obtained  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  aud  GuiwUdla,  in  1748. 
The  next  event  which  materially  affected  the  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  imperial  house,  was  the  parti  • 
tion  of  Poland.  By  the  first  of  the  spoliations  which 
brought  that  country  to  its  present  state,  Austria  ac- 
quired, in  1773,  Galicia  and  Lodoiuerin.  The  Bukowinc 
was  added  in  1777  ; and  the  Innvicrtcl  was  acquired, 
on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  in  the  following  year.  The 
final  partition  of  Poland,  in  1795,  also  made  an- 
other considerable  addition  to  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, which  soon  after  began  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
fortune,  and,  for  a season,  gradually  declined.  The 
•overcign  was  still  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Em- 


peror of  Germany  ; but  the  territories  and  population  AUSTRIA, 
over  which  his  authority  extended,  were  greatly  affect- 
ed  by  the  French  Revolution.  Before  the  final  parti- 
tion of  Pobujd,  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  were 
estimated  at  35,000,000,  which  were  considerably 
augmented  by  that  event;  but  an  equal  diminution  took 
place  soon  afterwards,  for  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mio,  signed  on  the  17th  of  October,  1797,  Austria 
ceded  the  Netherlands  to  France,  in  exchange  for 
Venice  aud  the  Venetian  territories  within  the  Adige. 

Milan  and  Mantua  were  also  ceded,  and  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  was  acknowledged.  Breisgau  was  resigned, 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  secretly  abandoned, 
and  by  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  formally  ceded 
to  France.  By  the  peace  of  Presburg,  which  followed  the 
disasters  cf  Ulm  and  Austcrlitz,  at  the  close  of  1805, 
the  Venetian  states,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Swabian  prin- 
cipalities, containing  about  3,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
were  given  up  as  the  price  of  peace.  'The  following 
year  too  was  the  period  which  brought  the  German 
empire  (of  millennial  duration)  to  its  close;  as  the 
title  of  **  Emperor  of  Austria”  was  then  substituted  for 
that  of  **  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans.” A new  war  with  France  commenced  in  1809, 
and  led  to  a fort  her  diminution  of  territory ; for  by  the 
pence  of  Vienna,  concluded  on  the  14th  of  October,  In 
that  year,  Austria  ceded  the  following  provinces : viz. 

1.  The  Illyrian  provinces  to  France, 

3.  Saltzburg  and  some  other  tracts  to  Bavaria. 

3.  Some  districts  in  Lusati a,  belong! ng  to  Bohemia, 
and  the  whole  of  West  Galicia  to  Saxony. 

4.  Part  of  East  Galicia  to  Russia. 

The  aggregate  extent  of  these  cessions  was  about 
44,000  square  miles,  with  u early  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  people.  The  population  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire was  then  reduced  to  less  thea  30  millions  ; but 
the  final  success  of  the  Allies,  in  1814,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  grand  enemy  of  Europe,  restored  Austria 
to  her  more  than  former  extent  and  influence. 

The  substance  of  the  two  treaties  then  concluded 
will  afford  the  clearest  view  of  the  present  territories, 
and  outlines  of  this  empire. 

By  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Austria,  signed  at 
Vienna  on  the  3d  of  May,  1815,  his  Majesty,  emperor 
of  all  the  ltiissias,  cedes  to  his  imperial  and  royal 
apostolic  Majesty  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia  that  was 
dismembered  in  1809,  the  frontiers  to  be  established 
as  they  were  previous  to  that  treasy.  By  the  same 
net,  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliezka  with  the  territories 
belonging  to  them,  were-also  ceded  to  Austria.  Cracow 
und  a small  surrounding  district  was  rendered  a free 
town,  and  the  boundary  fixed  between  it  and  Galicia 
is  the  Thalweg  of  the  Vistula. 

By  the  general  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  9th 
of  June  1815,  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  acknowledged 
os  legitimate  sovereign  of  all  the  dominions  which  had 
either  wholly  or  in  part  been  ceded  by  him  from  the, 
treaty  of  Campo  Forraio  to  that  of  Vienna.  These 
include  Istria,  Austrian  and  Venetian  Dalmatia,  the 
ancient  Venetian  isles  of  the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of 
the  Cattaro,  the  city  of  Venice  with  its  waters,  aod  all 
the  Venetian  states  on  the  Terra  Firms,  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adige,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua, 
the  principalities  of  Brixen  and  Trentc,  the  country  of 
Tyrol,  the  Vorulberg,  the  Austrian  Frtoul,  the  ancient 
Venetian  Frioul,  the  territory  of  Montefalcone,  the 
government  and  town  of  Trieste,  Carniola,  Upper 
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AUSTRIA.  Carinthia,  Croatia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save, 
— y-**'  Frioul,  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  and  the  district  of 
Caatua.  By  the  next  article  of  this  treaty,  it  is  stated 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  shall  possess. 

**  1.  Besides  the  portion  of  the  Terra  Firma  in  the 
Venetian  states,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  other  parts  of  these  states,  os  well  as  all  the  terri- 
tory situated  between  the  Tesino,  the  Po,  and  the 
Adriatic  sea. 

“ 2.  The  vaHies  of  the  Volteline,  ofBormio,  and  of 
Chiavcnna. 

" 3.  The  territories  which  formerly  composed  the 
republic  of  Ragusa." 

In  consequence  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  in 
the  preceding  articles,  the  frontiers  of  the  dominions 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  on  the  side  of  Italy,  arc 
declared  to  be, 

“ 1.  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  his  Majesty  the 


king  of  Sardinia,  such  as  they  were,  on  the  1st  of  AUSTRIA. 
January,  1794.  v — y 

“ 2.  On  the  aide  of  the  states  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Guastullu,  the  course  of  the  Po,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation following  the  Thalweg  of  that  river. 

“ 3.  On  the  side  of  the  states  of  Modena,  such  as 
they  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1*95. 

“4,  On  the  side  of  the  papal  states,  the  course  of 
the  Po,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Goro. 

**  5-  On  the  aide  of  Switzerland,  the  ancient  frontier 
of  Lombardy,  and  that  which  separates  the  vallies  of 
the  Valteline,  of  Bormio,  and  Chiavcnna,  from  the 
cantons  of  the  Orisons,  and  the  Tcssino.*’ 
iSuch  are  the  extent  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  Present 
Austrian  empire,  as  lixed  by  the  Congress,  and  which,  of 

according  to  Blumenbach,  have  t»ecn  divided  into 
twenty-one  provinces,  or  governments,  besides  the  min«>n»r 
four  dependent  states.  To  each  of  these  he  assigns 
the  following  extent  and  population,  in  1816. 


I.  Austrian  Empire. 

Grr.  aq  miles 

The  kingdom  of  Bohcmiu. 956  80. . . 

The  margraviutc  of  Moravia 4 1 * 64  l 

The  dukedom  of  Silesia 86  85  / * 

Austria  below  the  Enns 363  65.. . 

tier.  *q.  miles  Inhabitants 

f Austria  above  the  Enns... . 

< Circle  of  the  Inn  and  Hansri 

(.Saltzburgh 

The  duchy  of  Styria 

The  duchy  of  Carinthia ... 

c Jllliria 

8- 1 u.._*  ..e  t' 


5. 


151-86. . 

..417,625'| 

59  92.  . 
132  54.. 

. 197,537 
..  141,699 J 

►344-32.. 

308  OH 

lOfrOO 

1906]  . . 
6034.. 

.358,831 
. 108,205 . 

S5&95. . 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17- 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


The  roast  district 176-18. . 

Tyrol  and  Voralberg 520  44. . 

The  Lomhnrdo-Vcnetinn  kingdom 867’50. . 

The  government  of  Dalmatia 27494.  . 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia 152619. . 

Civil  Hungary,  Croatia  and  .Sdavonia 4097  06.  . 

Transylvanian  military  frontiers / lllb  /0*  * 

Bannat  frontiers I 186  00. . 

Rclavonian  frontiers 139  -10.  . 

Warasdlner  military  government 67,40. . 

Cnrlstadter  military  government 166  40.  . 

Bannat  regiments 54*90.  . 


Inhabitant*. 
. 3,203,222 

. 1,680,935 
. 1,048,324 

. 756,697 

. 799,056 
. 278,500 

467,836 
. 422,861 
- 717,542 
.4,111,535 
. 295,089 
. 3.755,454 
8,200,000 

.1,510,000 

. 17L675 
. 230,079 
107,21/ 

. 188,906 
95,442 


12,204*43  28,178,836 

II.  Dependent  States. 

Grand  dukedom  of  Tuscany 43100. . . . 1,170,000 

Dukedom  of  Modena 9231 ....  3*5,000 

Dukedom  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  with  Garfognana  ...2300....  60,000 

Dukedom  of  Parma 101  62. . . . 383,000 


Outlines. 


A part  of  these  territories  are  situated  within  the 
limits  of  Germany,  which  places  the  emperor  of  Au- 
stria at  the  head  of  the  princes  who  constitute  the 
body  politic  denominated  the  Germanic  confederation. 
These  states  are  Austria  Proper,  Rtyria,  Carinthia, 
Saltxburg,  Tyrol  and  Voralberg ; the  rest  of  the  domi- 
nions belonging  to  Austria,  are  out  of  Germany. 

Many  of  the  boundaries  of  this  empire  consist  of 
arbitrary  lines.  In  some  places  the  bed  of  a river,  in 
others  the  ridge  of  a mountaiu,  forms  the  line  of  demar- 
cation. The  Adriatic  indents  the  southern  part } and 


64*93  1,988,000 

while  it  constitutes  the  natural  boundary,  it  affords 
the  advantages  of  ii  maritime  state.  The  coasts  are 
here  steep,  and  the  adjoining  seas  arc  sprinkled  with 
rocky  islands.  The  Save  and  the  Danube  divide  it  iu 
part  from  the  Turkish  possessions  ; a range  of  moun- 
tains separates  it  from  iVnlkichia  and  Moldavia,  while 
another  chain  almost  encompasses  Bohemia,  on  the 
north  and  west  j and  a branch  of  the  Alps  stretches 
between  Tyrol  and  Bavaria.  The  remainder  of  the 
outlines  arc  seldom  distinguished  by  natural  features. 

A region  that  embraces  a large  portion  of  the  Alps, 
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AUSTRIA,  with  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Po,  the  plains 
“'v— of  Lombardy,  Hungary,  and  Galicia,  must  include 
Surface  aad  all  the  diversity  of  surface  and  soil  to  be  met  with 
mountains.  jn  mogt  0f  tlve  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Carpathian  mountains  bound  the  north  amt  east  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  many  detached  groups 
and  branches  from  that  range,  give  a picturesque  va- 
riety to  the  northern  parts.  The  southern  regions 
are  rendered  strikingly  romantic  by  the  eastern  Alps, 
and  their  varied  ramifications.  Dalmatia,  Carniola, 
and  Carinthia,  as  well  as  the  other  districts  in  that 
quarter  present  many  romantic  mountain  scenes,  but 
the  Tyrol  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  rich  variety  of  its 
picturesque  scenery.  Switzerland,  it  is  true,  presents 
objects  that  arc  more  stupendous ; but,  if  the  masses 
are  more  vast,  the  outline  is  not  so  broken,  nor  are  the 
more  impressive  features  of  landscape  so  much  blended 
or  so  fully  brought  within  the  range  of  the  eye,  as  in 
the  Tyrolean  district.  Here  the  traveller  who  delights 
in  the  union  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  is  sure  to 
receive  the  highest  gratification:  here  mountains  and 
defiles  of  the  boldest  character,  glaciers,  cataracts  and 
lakes  of  the  most  singular  kind,  with  woods  and  val- 
lies  of  a peculiar  physiognomy,  constitute  a tout*  e«- 
semble,  within  the  scope  of  distinct  vision,  which  over- 
whelms the  beholder  with  such  impressions  and 
feelings  as  no  words  can  express.  The  mountains  of 
Austria  are  indeed  of  all  elevations  and  aspects,  from 
the  towering  altitude  of  the  Great  Brenner,  hiding  his 
snow-capped  summit  above  the  clouds,  to  the  gentle 
rising  of  a few  hundred  feet,  which  diversify  the  more 
fertile  tracts  of  the  empire. 

Principal  Rivers  of  all  descriptions  intersect  these  dominions 
rivers.  jn  a]mogt  every  direction.  The  majestic  Danube 
divides  them  into  two  distinct  parts,  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  It  receives  about  forty  tributary  streams 
before  it  enters  the  imperial  territories,  and  one  hun- 
dred more  before  it  completes  its  lengthened  course 
by  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Some  of  the  other  large  rivers  are  the  Save,  the  Drave, 
the  Thciss,  the  Inn,  the  Raob,  the  Scytha,  the  Morava, 
and  the  Mulda,  which  with  several  more  will  be 


about  sixty- two  miles  in  length,  joins  the  Danube  and  AUSTRIA, 
the  Tbeiss.  There  are  also  a few  smaller  canals  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  Alps,  two  of  which  connect  the 
lakes  Maggiore  and  Como  with  the  city  of  Milan. 

Lakes  form  a distinguishing  feature  in  the  Austrian  Principal 
landscape  j but  they  are  inferior  both  in  magnitude 
and  importance  to  those  of  Russia  ; while  they  are  by 
some  thought  to  be  less  interesting  than  those  of 
Switzerland.  Their  character,  however,  is  greatly 
diversified.  On  both  flanks  of  the  Alps,  they  partake 
of  the  sublime  features  of  that  stupendous  range  ; while 
in  Hungary,  and  some  other  of  the  lower  districts, 
they  are  only  extensive  meres,  which  are  in  dry  seasons 
almost  changed  into  marshes  ; one  of  the  largest  of 
these  is  the  Balaton  lake,  or  Platten-see,  which  ia 
about  forty- five  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  nine 
broad.  The  next  is  the  Neusiedler-see,  about  ten 
leagues  south-east  of  Vienna,  which  is  nearly  fifty  miles 
in  circumference,  but  too  shallow  to  be  navigated, 
except  by  boats.  There  are  also  several  small  lakes 
in  Bohemia,  and  some  near  the  borders  of  Bavaria. 

The  Tyrol  and  all  the  mountainous  districts  in  that  part 
of  the  empire  abound  in  these  picturesque  features  of 
nature  ; while  those  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps 
frequently  confer  a charm  on  the  landscape,  which  the 
combined  effect  of  all  its  other  Alpine  features  could 
not  impart.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these  may  be 
enumerated  Maggiore  or  Lucarno,  Lugano,  Como, 

Lccca,  I sco,  and  Garda,  which  form  a scries  stretching 
from  west  to  east.  One  of  the  most  curious,  however, 
is  that  of  Czirknitz,  embosomed  in  the  mountains  of 
Carniola,  south  of  Laybach. 

Hie  climate  and  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  Climate 
Austrian  dominions,  must  be  subject  to  an  equal  di-  sml  atroo- 
versity  with  their  difference  of  latitude  and  elevation  ■phcricol 
of  surface.  At  Vienna,  which  does  not  exceed  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  has  been  stated  at  51°  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer ; while  at  Gratz,  about  a degree  further 
south,  it  is  only  49°  ; but  the  situation  is  nearly  700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Saltzburg,  which 
is  on  the  western  frontier,  and  stands  at  the  northern 


described  under  their  respective  names.  Resides  these, 
which  water  the  regions  north  of  the  Alps,  many  noble 
streams  diversify  the  other  districts,  and  convey  to  the 
ocean  the  overflowing  of  the  subalpine  lakes  that 
adorn  the  southern  flanks  of  that  chain.  Among  these 
may  be  named  the  Tesino,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the 
Adige,  and  the  Po. 

Internal  navigation  has  not  been  wholly  neglected 
in  Austria  ; though  it  is  yet  far  from  the  perfection  to 
which  an  increased  industry,  and  an  improved  culture 
will  doubtless  carry  it.  Many  of  the  rivers  are  too  rapid, 
or  too  much  impeded  by  rocks  and  water-falls  to  be 
of  much  service  in  this  respect.  Even  the  Danube  is 
so  obstructed  in  some  places  ns  to  render  its  ascent 
difficult,  and  in  others  altogether  impracticable.  Various 
schemes  for  connecting  the  great  rivers  have  been 
formed  $ but  the  only  two  canals  that  have  been  com- 
pleted are  the  Beg  a canal  and  that  called  the  emperor 
Francis's  canal.  T he  former  passes  through  the  whole 
of  Baust,  by  Tcmeswar,  and  joins  the  Bcga  to  the 
Theirs  near  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Danube ; 
so  that  vessels  may  pass  from  the  one  river  to  the 
other,  a distance  of  about  seventy-three  English  miles. 
The  other  canal,  which  was  completed  in  1801,  and  is 
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base  of  the  Alpine  range,  has  only  a mean  annual 
temperature  of  47° ; while  at  Prague,  2°  further  north, 
the  medium  is  48°.  Austria,  with  respect  to  climate, 
may  be  divided  into  three  regions.  The  first  com- 
prises the  southern  districts,  and  extends  from  about 
the  42d  to  the  46th  degree  of  latitude.  The  olive,  the 
myrtle,  the  vine,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  pomegranate 
grow  freely  within  those  limits,  and  the  winter  resem- 
bles the  spring  a few  degrees  further  north.  The 
second  region  comprises  the  space  between  the  46th 
and  the  49th  degrees,  and  includes  Austria  Proper, 
and  a great  part  of  Hungary,  with  portions  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia.  The  olive  is  no  longer  found  here, 
but  vines  and  maize  thrive  well  in  favourable  situations. 
The  winter  lasts  between  three  and  four  months;  the 
spring  is  mild  and  rainy  j and  the  summer  warm,  but 
variable.  The  third  region  includes  part  of  Hungary, 
with  Galicia,  a great  portion  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  the  whole  of  Austrian  Silesia.  Winter  here 
assumes  nn  increased  length  and  severity;  grapes  and 
other  delicate  fruits  no  longer  attain  maturity  ; but 
in  the  ' allies  the  heat  of  summer  is  often  greater  than 
in  England.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  less  salubri- 
ous than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
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AUSTRIA,  doubtless  arises  from  the  extensive  plains,  morasses, 

> v**"*'  «od  uncultivated  districts. 

At  Offen-Buda,  which  is  situated  about  a degree 
and  a half  further  south  than  Paris,  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  its  coldest  month  is  several  degrees  less  than 
that  of  the  latter  city:  the  summer,  however,  has 
often  been  found  to  be  hotter  than  at  l*Xris,  and  even 
to  have  equalled  the  temperature  of  Home,  which  is 
situated  in  the  42d  degree  of  latitude ; but  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  night  and  day  is  less 
in  Hungary  than  in  several  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  south-east  is  considered  as  the  most  unhealthy, 
as  the  plague  sometimes  spreads  over  those  regions 
which  border  on  Turkey,  whence  the  contagion  is 
sufipoeed  to  be  brought. 

Soil.  This  empire  presents  every  species  of  soil,  from  the 

most  fertile  to  the  most  barren.  The  low  grounds  in 
the  basins  of  the  Po,  the  .Danube,  and  some  of  the 
other  great  rivers,  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
their  fertility.  Some  places,  however,  arc  occupied 
by  sandy  plains,  which  afford  cheerless  pictures  of 
unbroken  sterility  ; while  extensive  morasses  arc  met 
with  in  other  parts.  It  has  lately  been  estimated  by 
the  statistical  writers  of  the  empire,  that  the  produc- 
tive soil  of  Austria  is  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
surface  ; the  rest  being  occupied  by  rivers,  mountains, 
and  waste  lands.  It  has  also  been  computed,  that  if 
wc  suppose  the  whole  productive  part  to  be  divided 
into  loo  parts,  these  ore  employed  nearly  in  the 


following  manner ; viz. 

The  laud  in  tillage  occupies  43  parts. 

The  mendow  lands 9 

The  commons  9 

Vineyards  ‘2 

Gardens,  orchards,  and  nursery-grounds  9 
Forests  35 


100 

Agriculture  Considerable  attention  has  for  several  years  been 
and  rrgvta-  pnid  to  agriculture  by  the  Austrian  government  5 but, 
ductsT*'  fr°tn  the  produce  obtained,  it  must  still  be  concluded 
that  the  practice  is  yet  imperfect.  Various  causes 
appear  to  retard  the  improvement  of  this  primitive  and 
essential  art.  Among  these  ore  the  deficiency  of  en- 
closures in  many  districts ; the  imperfect  mode  of 
tenure  in  others  ; the  want  of  intercourse  between  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  in  most ; and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  the  small  skill  and  capital  employed  in  their 
cultivation.  In  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country 
the  produce  is  often  less  than  the  consumption  of  the 
population.  In  some  districts  of  Hungary  am)  Galicia, 
which  consist  principally  of  extensive  plains,  several 
kinds  of  grain  are  produced  for  exportation  ; but  this 
is  rather  the  effect  of  a small  consumption  than  of 
abundant  crops.  In  Hungary,  and  some  other  places, 
the  corn  is  still  trodden  out  by  cattle,  and  preserved 
in  holes  in  the  ground  instead  of  granaries.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley  and  oats,  are  generally  cultivated,  but  the 
produce  is  subject  to  great  variation  in  point  of  quan- 
tity. In  Austria  Proper,  in  some  ports  of  Moravia, 
and  in  the  fertile  tracts  of  northern  Italy,  the  average 
crop  of  all  these  kinds  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  mefzen  per 
joch,  which  is  about  eighteen  Winchester  bushels  an 
English  acre.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire,  however, 
the  produce  is  not  more  than  a third  or  a fourth  of  this 
quantity.  Several  other  kinds  of  grain  are  grown  in 
different  parts j as  maize,  particularly  iu  Italy  and  the 


south  of  Hungary  j rice,  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  and  AUSTRIA 
about  Temcswar  ; millet,  in  Hungary,  Cnrinthia  and  * -w_y 
Moravia  ■,  buck- wheat,  in  Galicia  and  some  other 
sandy  districts.  The  whole  quantity  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley  and  oats,  has  been  estimated  at  an  average  of 
210,M)9,312  mtlzeit-,  and  including  the  inferior  grains, 
at  210,000,000  metzen,  or  360/X)0,000  Winchester 
bushels.  As  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  about 
43,5bO,oOO  English  acres,  and  one-third  of  it  is  annu- 
ally in  fellow,  there  remains  29,054,700  acres  which 
arc  yearly  productive ; and  consequently  the  medium 
crop  ia  less  than  12£  Winchester  bushels  per  acre. 

This  sufficiently  proves  the  imperfection  of  Austrian 
agriculture  ! 

Besides  these  products,  Austria  yields  nil  those 
which  administer  to  the  luxury,  or  constitute  the  sup- 
port of  man.  Many  districts  abound  with  wine,  others 
yield  oil  and  various  kinds  of  delicious  fruits.  Hops, 
hemp,  flax,  garden  vegetables  and  saffron,  grow  ia 
most  of  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  Large  tracts 
arc  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut  and  walnut  trees, 
while  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  oranges,  lemons, 
peaches,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits,  that  re- 
quire a more  concentrated  heat  to  bring  them  to  ma- 
turity, ore  produced  in  abundance.  Tyrol  and  the  Itnlian 
states  annually  yield  more  than  two  million  pounds  of 
silk,  and  employ  a great  number  of  persons  to  attend- 
ing the  worms,  and  managing  the  crop.  The  extent  of 
land  dedicated  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  has  been  stated  at  2,314,6*0 
English  acres ; and  the  produce  nt  493,109,565  gal- 
lons, which  is  about  213  gallons  for  each  acre.  The 
whole  value  of  the  vegetable  produce  of  this  empire 
has  lately  been  computed  at  ^69,500,000.  j which  is 
little  more  than  half  the  estimate  for  England  and 
Wales,  a few  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  mountains,  and  other  parts  of  the  Forests. 
Austrian  dominions,  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  forests, 
which  produce  timber  of  every  species,  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  floating  down  the  rivers  in  vast 
rafts  for  the  use  of  other  countries.  In  some  districts, 
extensive  tracts  of  level  country  are  covered  with  these 
silvan  stores,  not  always  crowded  together,  as  in  most 
of  the  woods  of  England  ; for  Dr.  Bright,  who  has 
traversed  them  for  many  miles  together,  conridere 
them  of  greot  **  importance,  ns  affording  posture  for 
the  cuttle  during  the  summer,  when  the  sun  is  very 
powerful.  At  this  season,  almost  all  the  cattle  of  the 
estate  arc  driven  into  them,  and  remain  under  kee|»er» 
of  different  descriptions  for  three  or  four  months. 

With  respect  to  the  general  features  of  these  forests, 
they  vary  much,  sometimes  presenting  deep  labyrinths 
of  wood  | intersected  by  paths  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
their  flocks,  but  requiring  most  experienced  guides  to 
conduct  the  traveller  through  their  mazes  ; at  others 
affording  magnificent  grove  scenery,  and  opening  like 
a wooded  park,  with  trees  grouped  in  beautiful  variety 
by  the  unassisted  hand  of  nature.  The  herbage  was 
luxuriant  whenever  an  opening  amongst  the  trees  per- 
mitted the  partial  influence  of  the  air  and  sun.*’  This 
author  states  the  whole  extent  of  the  Austrian  forests 
at  24  millions  of  jocks,  or  about  66,000  English  square 
miles,  w hich  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  extent  of 
both  England  and  Wales. 

Domestic  cattle  of  most  kinds  are  common  In  Domestic 
Austria,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  swine,  animals, 
asses,  and  goats.  Laudable  attention  lias  for  many 
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AUSTRIA,  years  been  paid  by  the  emperor,  and  several  other  dis- 
v— tinguisbed  individuals,  to  improving  the  breed  of 
horses,  by  the  introduction  of  Arabian,  and  other 
superior  species.  The  emperor’s  stud  supplies  the 
army  with  at  least  1000  horses  yearly,  besides  those 
employed  in  all  other  purposes.  Tile  breed  in  several 
ports  is  small,  though  in  Bohemia,  and  some  other 
countries,  it  is  strong  and  spirited.  Leas  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  cattle  than  to  the  horses. 
In  many  places  they  are  almost  all  of  a blue  slate 
colour ; in  Hungary  they  are  tall  and  active,  and  of  a 
dirty  white,  with  very  long  horns  j in  Styria  they  are 
chiefly  of  different  shades  of  brown,  with  short  horns. 
They  are  suffered  to  range  through  the  forests,  or 
feed  on  the  common  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  ; and  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  they 
are  brought  to  the  villages  and  forms,  and  principally 
fed  on  straw.  The  whole  number  of  domestic 
stock  of  these  descriptions  in  the  Austrian  empire 
has  lately  been  stated  ns  follows;  via.  1, 800,000 
horses,  10,000,000  horned  cattle,  and  13 ,000,000  sheep. 
It  is  nearly  half  a century  since  the  emperor  set  his 
nobles  a laudable  example,  in  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  native  breeds  of  sheep,  which  has 
within  the  last  twenty  years  been  followed  by  many 
of  the  great  land  owners.  Wool,  being  the  principal 
object  of  value,  the  amelioration  has  been  chiefly 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  breed.  Hun- 
gary, however,  is  the  country  where  the  largest  flocks 
are  kept,  and  where  this  improvement  has  for  some 
time  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  attention.  The 
whole  number  of  sheep  in  that  rountry  is  estimated  at 
lO.OOu.OUO,  of  which  more  thun  half  are  of  the  im~ 
proved  species.  In  1813,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
several  other  ports  of  the  empire,  were  given  in  an 
authentic  document  as  follows 

In  Bohemia 1,100,431 

Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia, . 438,501 

Austria  below  the  Enns 353,031 

Austria  above  the  Enm 108,136 

Styria 156,971 

C&rinthia  80,459 

Galicia 443,308 


Wild  sab 


Total . . 2,669,637 

Pigs  are  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  Austrian 
territories,  particularly  in  Hungary,  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  annually  fed  in  the  forests.  Bees 
have  likewise  excited  great  interest,  and  strenuous 
exertions  have  been  made  by  government  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  this  source  of  emolument. 
A late  Austrian  writer,  M.  Bisinger,  states  the  whole 
yearly  produce  of  honey  at  100,000  centners,  and  of 
wax  at  6,000  centner*.  A centner  is  more  than  130  lbs. 
avoirdupois*. 

Where  mountains,  forests,  and  uninhabited  tracts, 
are  so  abundant,  wild  animals  must  be  numerous ; and 
among  these  are  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  lynx,  the 
chamois,  the  marmot,  and  most  of  those  that  inhabit 
the  uncultivated  regions  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  birds  are  chiefly  such  as  are  common  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  continent,  except  amidst  the  moun- 
tains of  Carniola,  where  some  species  arc  met  with 
seldom  found  in  other  places.  Most  of  the  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  Danube  and  a few  other  streams.  Among 
these  are  a small  kind  of  salmon,  of  so  delicate  a 


nature  os  to  be  thought  a suitable  present  from  one  AUSTRIA, 
prince  to  anothtr.  The  Fogus  of  the  Platten-ace  is  . _ _ ^ _ / 
much  esteemed. 

Amidst  such  a diversity  of  mountains  as  Austria  Mloef4j 
presents,  minerals  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  a protni-  products, 
nent  feature  in  its  productive  riches.  Accordingly  we 
find  them  both  more  varied  and  more  important  than 
in  most  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  have  long 
been  celebrated ; but  besides  the  precious  metals,  the 
some  regions  yield  copper,  iron,  antimony,  coal,  salt 
and  alum.  The  opal,  too,  is  a valuable  gem  peculiar 
to  Hungary.  Bohemia  also  yields  the  precious  metals, 
with  copper,  iron  and  tin.  The  latter  is  peculiar  to 
Zinwald  (or  Tin  Forest),  and  some  other  tracts 
towards  the  western  confines  of  that  country.  The 
garnets  of  this  kingdom,  too,  are  highly  valued. 

The  iron  of  Styria  is  of  a quality  so  superior  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  that  much  of  it  is  imported  into 
England.  Quicksilver  is  likewise  one  of  the  mineral 
products  of  this  empire,  and  is  obtained  in  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  towards  the  top  of  the  Adriatic.  The  mines 
of  Styria  produce  an  excellent  marble  ; but  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  these  treasures  is  salt.  This  is  ob- 
tained in  various  places  ; but  the  two  most  noted  are 
in  Styria,  near  the  borders  of  Sultzhurg,  and  at 
Wieliczka,  which  lately  belonged  to  Poland.  At  the 
former  of  these  places,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
mine  which  is  worked  in  the  mountain  of  Ausee,  is 
stated  at  150,000  centners,  or  8,270  tons.  The  quan- 
tity yearly  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Wieliczka 
and  Uochnia,  near  Cracow,  which  were  ceded  to 
Austria  by  the  act  of  Congress,  is  about  600,000 
quintals. 

Mineral  waters  arc  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Mineral 
Austrian  empire.  Those  at  Baden,  in  Austria  Proper;  waters, 
at  Toeplitz  and  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia  ; with  those  at 
Erlau,  Bud  a,  and  JSchemnitz,  in  Hungary,  are  among 
the  most  celebrated  in  eastern  Europe.  A spring  near 
the  Balaton  lake  is  also  much  frequented,  and  its 
waters  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Beside 
these,  there  are  more  than  300  separate  springs,  chiefly 
in  Hungary. 

As  this  empire  is  almost  wholly  an  inland  country,  Kla.i>u 
and  destitute  of  a navy,  colonies  and  settlements  are 
unknown,  and  the  islands  nre  few  and  unimportant. 

The  last  arc  situated  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  stretch  along  the  shore  of  Dalmatia, 
from  the  gulf  of  Juarnero  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  country.  The  chief  of  them  arc  Veglia,  Cherso, 

Osero,  Gross*,  Brazza,  Sesina  and  Mel i da. 

In  concluding  this  brief  physical  description  of  this  Antiquttira 
empire,  a few  of  its  more  prominent  antiquities  and  and  airicai- 
curiosities  must  be  enumerated.  The  former  are  Inti-  ties, 
mately  connected  with  the  state  of  society  among  its 
ancient  possessors,  the  latter  either  demonstrate  the 
immense  superiority  of  nature  over  art,  or  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  combined  and  persevering 
efforts  of  feeble  man.  Gibbon  has  observed  that, 

“ if  we  except  Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  northern 
skirts  of  Austria,  and  part  of  Hungary,  between  the 
Tyoas  and  the  Danube,  all  the  other  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Austria  were  situated  within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  it  is  within  these  limits  exclu- 
sively that  monuments  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found. 

They  must  consequently  be  ascribed  to  Homan  origin ; 
and  so  great  is  tbeir  resemblance  to  those  'of  Italy, 
t 2 
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that  the  following  only  shall  be  enumerated.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  of  these  fabrics  is  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  almost  every  period  of  the  Austrian 
annals  ; for  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Vindobona,  the 
hero  who  has  defended,  and  the  sage  who  has  added 
lustre  to  the  Austrian  name,  lmve  mingled  their  ashes 
on  this  sacred  spot. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  south,  wc  approach  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  power,  and  specimens  of  their 
art  become  more  numerous.  Two  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  following.  About  forty  miles  south 
of  Trieste,  on  n small  peninsula,  stands  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Tola  : it  is  the  only  one  of  the  Roman  edi- 
fices of  this  kind  the  precinct  of  which  remains  entire. 
Another  specimen  of  these  structures  is  to  be  found 
at  Verona,  but  only  a part  of  it  is  now  to  be  seen. 
Among  the  natural  curiosities,  are  various  alpine 
scenes,  chasms,  and  caverns.  In  Hungary,  the  ca- 
vern near  Izudcllo  is  of  great  extent,  and  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  been  fully  explored.  In  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  there  is  also  another 
noted  cavern,  which  contains  a small  glacier ; while 
others  arc  found  containing  numerous  bones  of  ani- 
mals. The  lake  of  Czirknitz  is  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar of  its  kind  : being  wholly  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, it  has  no  visible  outlet,  but  in  June  or  July  the 
waters  subside,  and  sink  into  caverns  in  the  rock, 
and  the  bed  becomes  a rich  meadow  or  posture  j but 
in  October  or  November,  when  the  rains  descend 
copiously  upon  the  adjacent  mountains,  the  waters 
again  issue  from  their  receptacles,  the  lake  resumes 
its  former  size,  and  is  well  stocked  with  fish.  The 
lake  of  Jesero,  in  the  bland  of  Chcrsn,  is  said  to  dis- 
charge its  waters  only  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  years 
from  each  other.  The  salt  mines  near  Saltzburg,  and 
those  at  Wicliczka,  arc  among  the  most  interesting 
artificial  curiosities  of  these  regions. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  this  empire  ; besides  which 
it  contains  many  large  and  interesting  towns,  which 
will  be  described  under  their  proper  names.  Here  it 
will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  while 
the  very  names  of  some  of  them  are  closely  associated 
with  the  deeds  of  ancient  days,  others  are  as  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  the  heroic  uctious  and  noble 
daring  of  modern  times. 

In  a work  which  professes  to  exhibit  a luminous 
body  of  human  knowledge,  the  social  and  moral  states 
of  man  must  ever  be  interesting  topics,  both  to  the 
general  and  the  philosophic  observer.  To  the  one 
they  present  a muss  of  amusing  and  valuable  informa- 
tion j to  the  other  they  offer  the  moral  and  political 
elements  of  society,  and  lead  him  to  contemplate  the 
depths  of  human  economy. 

Though  great  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  royal 
power,  and  a strong  desire  for  internal  improvement, 
have  long  characterised  the  Austrian  rulers,  the  go- 
vernment falls  little  short  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
The  empire  is  composed  of  a variety  of  kingdoms  and 
states,  and  many  vestiges  of  their  ancient  constitu- 
tions remain  ; but  as  the  imperial  title  is  hereditary, 
and  both  the  urmies  and  revenues  of  these  different 
countries  are  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor, 
none  of  them  can  singly  resist  his  will.  Several  of 
those  states  still  presene  their  national  assemblies, 
which  meet  at  certain  periods,  but  the  whole  extent 
of  their  power  is  to  offer  humble  advice  to  the  supreme 


government.  Hungary  has  always  had  at  least  a no-  AUSTRIA- 
mi rud  government  of  its  own,  and  has  been  jealous  of  v— * V"-'1 * 
its  constitutional  privileges.  The  emperor  is  styled 
king  of  Hungary,  and  his  authority  is  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  the  national  states.  The 
Austrian  executive  consists  of  four  great  departments, 
all  established  at  Vienna.  These  were  first  organised 
by  Maria  Theresa,  and  preside  respectively  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  empire,  its  foreign  relations,  its 
military  concerns,  and  the  internal  administration  of 
Hungary. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  are  still  more  complicated 
than  its  ancient  constitutions  ; but  the  government 
has  lately  caused  a more  easy  exposition  of  their 
fundamental  principles  to  be  promulgated  : the  cri- 
minal part  in  1804,  and  the  civil  in  1812.  These 
laws  are  mild,  and  appear  to  be  salutary ; as  capital 
crimes  are  seldom  committed,  and  the  punishment 
of  death  is  rarely  inflicted.  When  it  becomes  una- 
voidable, the  sentence  is  carried  into  execution  with 
great  solemnity. 

In  nil  absolute  monarchies,  where  the  public  docu-  Army  and 
ments  arc  confined  to  the  archives  of  office,  nothing  revenue, 
more  than  an  approximation  to  the  military  establish- 
ment and  revenue  of  the  state  can  be  attempted. 

M.  Hassel  states  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  1815  to  be  535,394  men,  comprised  in  115 
regiments,  and  *5#  battalions  ; but  the  actual  amount 
was  only  481  battalions,  composed  of  257,404  men. 

There  is  still  mare  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  reve- 
nue than  the  army.  This,  however,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  2 2 millions  j and  arises  principally  from  a 
tax  upon  landed  property  and  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.  The  imperial  domains,  the  monopoly 
of  certain  manufactures,  and  a duty  upon  several 
articles  of  commerce,  with  a tax  upon  Jews,  also 
contribute  to  the  above  sum.  The  mines  likewise 
constitute  a productive  source  of  revenue. 

Austria  had  long  to  contend  with  adverse  circum-  Miwiufao- 
itances  in  reference  to  her  manufactures  ; and  she  is,  lures, 
therefore,  behind  several  other  countries  in  this  re- 
spect j but  these  have  been  greatly  fostered  since  the  re- 
turn of  the  general  peace.  Among  other  means  of  their 
improvement,  a public  institution  has  been  established 
at  Vienna,  for  collecting,  as  into  one  focus,  specimens  of 
all  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  dominions,  and  oc- 
casionally comparing  them  with  those  made  in  foreign 
states.  This  establishment  affords  a great  facility  of 
diffusing  real  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  to  which 
it  relates.  While  the  late  war  caused  some  of  these 
branches  of  Austrian  industry  to  decline,  it  had  a con- 
trary effect  upon  others.  Cotton  was  one  of  the  principal 
of  those  that  were  thus  benefited ; and  the  manufacture 
of  it  now  employs  about  360,000  persons.  Its  chief 
seat  is  Austria  Proper,  into  which  the  English  ma- 
chinery and  improvements  have  been  introduced ; and 
the  quality  of  the  manufactured  articles  is  only  infe- 
rior to  those  of  England,  Saxony  and  France.  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia  and  Styria,  also  participate  in  the  same 
trade.  Linen  is  likewise  an  important  article  in  the 
Austrian  manufactures,  and  is  extensively  made  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia;  the  lAlter  of  which  is 
particularly  noted  for  the  fineness  of  its  fabric.  More 
1 1 ion  60,000  pieces  are  here  annunlly  produced, 
though  without  any  large  establishments.  Austria 
Proper,  and  Galicia,  are  both  engaged  in  this  branch 
of  industry,  while  much  of  a coarser  kind  is  made 
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AUSTRIA,  in  Hungary,  and  exported  by  Greek  and  Servian  mer- 

N‘— -V"*-'  chants.  The  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  also  em- 
ploy many  people  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  whole  number  of  iron  forges  is  estimated  at  1000. 
At  Vienna,  and  several  other  places,  line  works  in 
these  metals  are  executed.  For  both  porcelain  and 
glass,  Austria  has  obtained  much  repute.  The  glass 
works  are  computed  at  170,  more  than  half  of  which 
arc  supposed  to  be  in  Bohemia,  where  magnificent 
services,  elegant  lustres,  and  large  plates  are  made, 
both  for  domestic  and  foreign  use.  The  Vienna  |>or- 
cclain  is  well  known,  though  by  ntany  it  is  thought 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  .some  other  countries.  Silk  is 
also  one  of  those  articles,  which  has  much  declined, 
and  the  looms  employed  in  its  manufacture  have  been 
principally  converted  to  the  weaving  of  shawls.  Lea- 
ther, paper,  gunpowder,  numerous  works  in  wood, 
and  many  other  articles,  exercise  the  industry  of 
various  places.  Vienna  is  noted  for  its  jewellery;  and 
its  cinnabar  manufacture,  which  is  considered  superior 
in  quality  to  that  of  Holland,  produces  about  6,000lbs. 
a week.  Gold  and  silver  lace,  cutlery,  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  are  also  made  in  the  capital.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  authentic  document  relative  to 
the  total  value  of  the  Austrian  manufactures,  has  been 
published  ; but  it  may  be  stated  at  about  ^50,000,000. 

Commerce.  most  of  the  countries  included  within  the 

Austrian  dominions  are  agricultural  nations,  and  both 
in  climate  and  situation  arc  capable  of  producing  all 
the  necessaric*  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  its 
chief  commerce  is  either  of  the  domestic  kind,  or  that 
carried  on  with  other  internal  states.  In  this  sense  the 
trade  of  Austria  is  not  restricted  to  a communication 
between  one  jmrt  of  the  empire  and  another,  but  now 
extends  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Turkey.  Vienna  has  therefore  become  the  ren- 
dezvous of  merchants  from  most  of  the  commercial 
nations  of  Europe,  and  some  of  those  of  Asia.  Since 
the  acquisition  of  the  Italian  states,  foreign  commerce 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  now  extends  not  only 
to  Italy,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  but  to  the  Netherlands, 
France,  England,  and  even  to  the  Indies.  Vienna 
must  no  longer  be  considered  merely  as  the  capital  of 
all  the  Austrian  states,  but  as  the  emporium  of  its 
commerce,  since  the  payments  in  Trieste  and  other 
places  are  generally  made  by  bills  on  Vienna.  Much 
exchange  business  is  therefore  carried  on  there  for  the 
ports  on  the  Adriatic,  and  most  of  the  merchants  of 
the  interior  have  their  bankers  in  the  cupital.  One  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Vienna  trade  is  that  with 
Turkey,  to  which  glass,  cloth,  hardware,  and  Spa- 
nish piastres,  arc  exported;  and  cotton,  coffee,  goat's 
liuir,  fruits,  wines  of  Greece,  and  leather,  are  im- 
ported in  return.  Among  the  various  associations 
that  have  been  formed  for  the  extension  of  commerce, 
the  two  most  important  are  the  Egyptian  Company, 
and  the  Bohemian  Linen  Company.  - The  first  of  these 
has  an  establishment  at  Smyrna,  and  exports  various 
Austrian  manufactures,  in  return  for  cotton,  silk, 
coffee,  8tc.  j and  the  latter  sometimes  makes  ship- 
ments by  way  of  Cadiz,  to  South  Atnericift  The  prin- 
cipal imports  of  Austria  arc  East  and  West  Indian 
articles,  with  some  from  the  Levant  and  Africa,  and  a 
few  manufactured  goods  from  the  other  slates  of 
Europe.  M.  Lichtenstein  lately  states  the  whole 
annual  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  at  ,^6,200,000, 
estimating  the  exports  at  «j£3,000,000,  and  tbe  imports 


at  .^3,200,000.  Thus  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  AUSTRIA. 
Austria;  another  proof  of  the  low  state  of  her  industry. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  Religion, 
the  Roman  Catholic  ; but  since  the  year  1791,  tolera- 
tion has  been  allowed.  The  emperor  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  church  ; and  here  he  is  perhaps  more  free 
from  restraint  than  in  the  exercise  of  his  political  func- 
tions. In  Hungary  in  particular  the  King  is  virtually 
head  of  the  church  : he  appoints  the  bishops,  regulates 
their  incomes,  suppresses  or  establishes  monasteries  and 
other  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  controls  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  bishops  with  the  Pope.  The  number 
of  catholics  is  supposed  to  be  about  twro- thirds  of  the 
whole  )K>pulution  ; the  other  third  being  composed  of 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  members  of  the  Greek  church, 

Jews  and  Mahometans.  The  number  belonging  to  the 
Greek  church  is  estimated  at  two  millions. 

Austria  affords  an  example  of  the  fact,  that  the  dif-  Education, 
fusion  of  general  knowledge  has  been  less  attended  to 
in  the  catholic  than  in  the  protestant  countries  of 
Germany ; yet  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  set  a 
laudable  example  in  establishing  schools  in  various 
parts  of  her  empire,  but  proper  teachers  were  wanted 
to  give  them  the  desired  effect.  This  example  has  been 
followed  by  her  successors,  and  the  business  of  edu- 
cation is  wholly  the  concern  of  government.  In  Austria 
Proper,  most  of  the  people  can  read  and  write,  but  in 
the  more  distant  part  of  the  dominions,  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  l>r.  Bright,  in  the  account  of  his  late  travels, 
affords  much  interesting  information  on  this  head  ; 
and  from  him  the  following  extract  is  taken.  “ The 
business  of  education  in  Austria  is  of  a most  formidable 
nature,  both  for  duration  and  formality.  It  necessarily 
demands  a large  apparatus  to  keep  it  in  activity,  and 
accordingly,  there  are  throughout  the  empire,  univer- 
sities, lyceums,  district  academics,  gymnusiums,  Latin 
schools,  schools  for  instructing  children  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  schools  for  teaching  the  elements  of  reli- 
gion ; all  under  the  immediate  superintendence,  and 
in  the  greater  part  supported  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. The  professors  and  teachers  arc  not  only  paid 
from  the  public  treasury,  but  the  young  men  are 
obliged,  under  pain  of  exclusion  from  all  the  endless 
offices  of  state,  to  attend  to  their  instructions.  Private 
schools  arc  consequently  unknown,  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  that  emulation,  which  in  more  free  coun- 
tries, assures  to  parents  a large  choice  ofwell  instructed 
masters,  each  anxious  to  improve  the  time,  and  faci- 
litate the  business  of  education."  The  cumbrous  nature 
of  the  machinery  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  its  effect.  The  principal  Austrian  univer- 
sities are  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Eclau,  and  Lem- 
berg, writh  those  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Pavia, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 

Various  languages  arc  spoken  by  the  collective  Lange*#* 
nations  that  compose  this  political  body  ; Gcrniun  is 
that  of  the  ruling  people,  and  the  most  prevalent.  The  *tare' 
Sclavonic  is  spoken  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Galicia,  and 
part  of  Hungary.  In  the  other  part  the  proper  Hun- 
garian, which  is  said  to  be  a dialect  of  the  Scythian, 
prevails.  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  Italian  is  the 
common  medium  of  communication  ; and  near  the 
borders  of  Turkey,  the  Walachian  is  chiefly  used. 

French  is  spoken  by  all  the  higher  classes ; and  in 
Huugary  nearly  the  whole  population,  even  the  pea- 
sants, speak  Latin.  With  all  the  machinery  of  public 
education  they  possess,  the  Austrians  have  no  claim  to 
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AUSTRIA,  celebrity  as  a literary  people.  They  arc  not  devoid  of 
V— ■ eminent  names  in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
these  are  few,  and  the  scries  often  interrupted  ■,  while 
their  writers  are  most  frequently  employed  upon  local 
subjects. 

Art*  and  The  arts  and  sciences  seem  to  be  progressive,  but 
sciences.  m all  except  music  they  are  inferior  to  many  other 
continental  nations.  Several  branches  of  science  have 
produced  men  of  superior  attainments ; but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  eminent  painter  or  sculptor. 
Even  most  of  their  buildings  have  been  planned  by 
foreign  architects.  In  music  however,  the  names  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  whose  powers  and  taste  were 
formed  or  pre-matured  at  Vienna,  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  national  fame. 

The  Austrians  have  shewn  great  ingenuity  in  me- 
chanical inventions,  but  they  have  rather  applied  their 
genius  to  the  purposes  of  amusement  than  utility  ; for 
while  we  perceive  strong  traces  of  this  skill  in  a head 
that  is  capable  of  imitating  all  the  sounds  of  the 
human  voice,  ami  in  on  instrument  which  will  simul- 
taneously emit  all  the  diversified  sounds  of  music,  wc 
find  few  who  hnve  followed  the  footsteps  of  a Brindley, 
an  Arkwright,  or  a Watt. 

Manners  As  the  Austrian  empire  embraces  an  assemblage  of 
and  i-jtt-  kingdoms  and  states  that  long  existed  under  different 
torn*.  forms  of  government  and  a diversity  of  local  circum- 
stances, no  general  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs 
can  include  the  whole.  Our  remarks  in  this  place 
shall,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  Austrian  provinces, 
referring  the  others  to  the  respective  heads  of  Bohemia, 
Morav  a,  ike.  The  following  particulars  are  not  only 
derived  from  travellers  who  have  witnessed  what  they 
relate,  but  many  of  them  from  a gentleman  who  hod  re- 
sided many  years  among  the  people  which  he  described, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany  ; and  who  there- 
fore had  great  opportunities  of  forming  a correct  esti- 
mate. He  describes  the  Austrians  generally,  as  a 
handsome  athletic  race,  composed  principally  of  Ger- 
man materials,  but  intermixed  with  the  different  inha- 
bitants of  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  This  gives  to 
the  Austrian  countenance  a darker  complexion  and 
bolder  features  than  is  possessed  by  the  pure  German. 
In  moral  character  the  Austrian  partakes  of  the  grand 
German  outline,  in  which  sincerity,  fidelity,  industry, 
and  a love  of  order,  are  the  conspicuous  qualities ; 
but  a deficiency  of  education,  and  a want  of  mental 
refinement  are  great  obstacles  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  these  qualities  ; an  attachment  to  old  prejudices, 
and  a predilection  for  sensuul  pursuits  arc  the  necessary 
consequences.  Dr.  Neale  has  remarked,  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  that  two  circumstances  particularly 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  stranger  at  Vienna.  These 
are,  " the  splendour  and  extravagance  of  the  rich,  And 
the  sobriety  and  good  conduct  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  Austrian  capital.”  These  too,  are  qualities  that 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  extended  far  beyond  this 
focus  of  the  Austrian  power.  The  Austrians  are  always 
inclined  to  gratify  the  propensities  by  which  they  are 
most  strongly  solicited.  “ They  are  as  fond  of  dancing, 
noise,  and  gallantry,  as  the  French ; they  have  no 
more  objection  to  a good  dinner  and  a bottle  of  wine 
than  an  Englishman  ; no  Italian  can  be  more  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music  ; no  Neapolitan  of  high- 
sounding  titles,  of  finery  in  clothes  and  equipage,  or 
of  religious  parade  ; and  no  schoolboy  of  play  in  every 
possible  shaj>e,  But  what  holds  true  in  reference  to 


few  other  nations,  is  strictly  just  when  applied  to  them j AUSTRIA, 
they  can  rush  from  the  ball  or  the  bunquet  into  the  v*— y— 
field  of  battle,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  terrors  of  war 
no  less  than  the  pleasures  it  destroys.  Their  sensuality 
never  unmans  nor  enervates  them.  Their  hearts  are 
as  unsusceptible  of  fear  as  they  are  alive  to  delight  j 
mid  nature  seems  to  have  given  them  the  faculty  of 
being  contented  in  every  place  and  emergency,  whe- 
ther in  the  comic  theatre  or  the  scene  of  blood,  nud 
whether  running  to  their  nuptials  or  their  graves. 

Nor  is  this  equanimity  the  child  either  of  phlegmatic 
indifference,  or  philosophical  calculation  : it  is  the 
effect  of  a constitutional  felicity  upon  a people  who 
have  rarely  felt  either  potiticul  oppression  or  reli- 
gious persecution.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
•eem  to  be  as  much  at  their  case,  tlu-ir  houses  are 
large  and  commodious,  their  lands  fertile  and  compa- 
ratively well  cultivated ; their  cattle,  horses,  and 
domestic  animals  well  fed  and  judiciously  managed, 
and  their  country  better  supplied  with  roads,  bridges, 
salutary  municipal  regulations,  (and  these  too  pretty 
well  executed),  than  any  other  province  in  Germany.  * 

According  to  this  judicious  observer,  three  peculiarities 
strongly  mnrk  the  character  of  an  Austrian; — he  always 
betrays  complete  indifference  about  public  affairs, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign  ; he  never  inquires  for 
news,  or  listens  to  political  discussions  or  topics  of  a 
general  or  serious  nature  without  evident  indifference 
or  aversion  ; he  seems  to  have  a constant  bias  on  his 
mind  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  distinguishes  the 
British  on  these  subjects.  Another  feature  of  the 
Austrian  character  is  self-comniand.  Quarrels  among 
people  intoxicated  seldom  occur,  and  when  they  do 
they  are  perfectly  harmless.  Maiming  or  murder  on 
such  occasions  is  wholly  unknown  \ and  there  is  per- 
haps more  blood  shed  from  this  cause  at  a single  country 
fair  in  Ireland,  than  in  the  whole  of  Austria  in  twelve 
months.  No  country  indeed  presents  fewer  instances 
of  criminal  offences  than  Austria  ; and  years  some- 
times elapse  without  a single  victim  being  immolated 
on  the  altar  of  public  justice.  The  Austrians  also  mani- 
fest a great  veneration  for  the  deceased,  and  this  is 
strongly  evinced  in  the  decency  of  their  funerals,  and 
the  care  of  their  churchyards  and  tomb-stones.  Very 
few  of  their  amusements  deserve  the  name  of  athletic. 

Among  the  most  common  are  billiards,  cards,  dancing 
and  concerts  ; they  are  all  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  most  of  them  arc  proficients  on  some  instrument. 

This  prevails  in  the  must  fertile  tracts  as  w ell  as  in  the 
most  mountainous  and  secluded,  and  forms  " a curious 
example  of  the  results  of  the  continual  prosecution  of 
an  elegant  study,  by  a slow  and  apparently  an  inani- 
mate people." 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  sketch  with  a few 
remarks  from  a discriminating  traveller,  (Mr.  Le- 
maistre)  relative  to  the  persons,  manners,  attainments 
and  delicacy  of  the  higher  classes  of  Austrian  females. 

He  remarks,  “ the  Austrian  ladies  ore  the  handsomest 
women  I have  seen  on  the  continent } their  coun- 
tenances ore  expressive,  and  their  complexions  un- 
commonly fair.  In  beauty  they  are  exceeded  by  no 
females  in  Europe,  except  only  our  own  countrywomen, 
whose  unrivalled  superiority,  I believe,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  In  manners  they  are  elegant,  and  in 
conversation  they  are  lively  and  well-informed.  Much 
greater  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  their  edu- 
cation than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  continent; 
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AUSTRIA.  Ml  of  them  apeak  French  with  as  much  fluency  as 
— German,  and  some  arc  proficients  in  English.  The 
^rir  vn?!'  works  in  these  languages  are  familiar  to  them  ; 
v j they  are  completely  free  from  jjedantry,  and  1 have 

v had*  frequent  reason  to  admire  the  taste  and  knowledge 
displayed  in  their  remarks.”  The  following  observa- 
tions iu  reference  to  the  anatomical  collection  at 
Vienna,  shews  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  In  walking 
through  the  moms,  which  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, I could  not  help  remarking  with  disgust  some 
Austrian  females,  who  looked  on  the  most  exposed 
objects  without  a blush,  were  extremely  curious  in 
their  inquiries,  and  received  very  ample  satisfaction, 
without  being  either  offended  at  the  explanation,  or  at 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed.  Happily,  in 
England,  our  ladies  have  a different  idea  of  propriety  ; 
and  conscious  that  the  greatest  ornament  that  a woman 
can  possess  is  a refined  sense  of  delicacy,  would  as 
unw  illingly  listen  to  a lecture  on  the  formation  of  the 
human  body,  as  to  the  indecent  remarks  of  a drunken 
libertine.  On  the  continent  no  such  feeling  cha- 
racteristic of  the  sex  exists,  and  women  both  hear 
and  discuss  at  large  subjects,  which  in  our  coun- 
try it  would  be  a breach  of  decorum  to  mention 
in  their  presence.”  Females  enjoy  a greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  previous  to  marriage  in  Austria, 
than  they  do  in  France  and  other  southern  parts  of 
Europe ; and  they  are  in  general,  subsequently  distin- 


guished by  the  assiduous  discharge  of  every  relative  AUSTRIA, 
duty.  — 

Independently  of  all  other  considerations,  the  situa- 
tion  and  extent  of  the  Austrian  empire  render  it  an  . _ , 

important  unitin  the  great  confederacy  ofstates  which  p^utk^i 
constitutes  the  European  commonwealth,  lierpopu-  importance 
lation  too  is  ample,  her  products  diversified,  her  terri-  »nd  rcla- 
fory  compact,  nnd  the  communication  between  one  tioM- 


Imrt  and  another  either  is  already  easy,  or  may  readily 
)c  made  so.  Yielding  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply  her 
own  wants,  and  to  exercise  her  industry  in  the  most 
varied  arts  and  manufactures,  she  is  less  dependent 
upon  foreign  resources  than  most  of  her  rival  nations. 
Nor  is  her  situation  unimportant.  She  3s  in  immediate 
contact  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  and  only 
slightly  separated  from  France.  Her  dominions  stretch 
to  the  very  centre  of  Italy,  and  give  her  access  to  the 
ocean  by  means  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  military  establishment  is  commensurate  to  her 
situation  and  extent  j ond  her  revenue  capable  of  being 
rendered  adequate  to  ull  her  wants.  France  and 
Russia,  being  the  two  preponderating  powers  on  the 
continent,  a new  interest  is  given  to  the  position  of 
Austria,  as  enabling  her  to  hold  the  balance  between 
them  i and  if  that  alliance  with  Prussia  subsist,  which 
their  mutual  interests  demand,  the  two  states  will 
form  a barrier  to  the  aggrandisement  of  either  France 
or  Russia,  which  will  not  be  easily  surmounted. 


AUTENIGUA,  a name  given  by  the  Hottentots  to 
a region  of  southern  Africa,  situated  east  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  signifying,  in  their  language,  the 
land  of  honey.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  district  of 
Zwellendnm,  and  is  represented  by  M.  Vuillaut  as  a 
delightful  region,  presenting  a great  variety  of  surface 
and  scenery,  exhibiting  great  fertility,  and  producing 
abundance  of  honey.  It  was  partially  inhabited  by 
Dutch  colonists  while  hi  possession  of  that  nation  j 
but  it  has  been  much  improved  since  it  came  under  the 
authority  of  the  English.  As  many  parts  of  it  are 
covered  with  wood,  it  abounds  with  all  the  wild  animals 
common  to  southern  Africa.  See  Zwkli.kndam. 
AUTHENTICATE,  *\  Fr.oif/A«7»/np«*;Barb.Lat. 
Autiiv/ntical,  laulhentinu ; Gr.  nvthVriy*, 

Acthe'nticai.ly,  I of  uncertain  origin.  Cicero 

AuTirx^NTicxi.MKSS,  Tuses  ivOevruc&v,  ( A<1  Alti- 

AUTKRXTl'l’ITY,  / cunt,  ix.  14.  x.  9.)  cum  auc- 

Actiie'ktick,  I tonlatc,  ccrto  auctore,  with 

Autiie'nticki,y,  1 authority,  the  author  being 

AuTiic'xTicxNKas.  J well  known  ; and  the  ap- 
plication seems  to  be,  to  make  the  author  known  ; to 
refer  to,  compare  with,  establish  by,  the  real  or  ori- 
ginal author  or  authority,  to  authorise. 


The  Archebisliop  of  salnrt  Aixhvwcs,  the  bi-bop  of  DOkrHc, 
Cokyn,  erie  of  Ariryte,  lord*  Cambell  and  lorde  Andrew,  lord 
Anandale,  Chmneeler  of  Scotland*,  wrote  rnto  the  duke  of  Albanyc 
« solcmpne  and  autenlicaU  iiLstnum-t,  signed  and  acaled  with  their 
scale*.  Halt.  Edward  IV. 


Tbei  do  (aa  ye  would  aalc'  sett*  oat  thcimsclfes  to  wile , be  their 
new  found  disguised  vosturr , bauyny  a great  pryda  and  fclicUee  to 
bee-iettyng  vp  and  down  where  thei  muic  bee  wen  In  their  auten/ieal 
robes  of  auncicntrncsac  reaebyng  down  to  the  hard  yrounde. 

L'dmil.  Luke,  cap.  20. 


Grwunt  mercie  lord*  rith  it  thee  doth-Hke 
To  licence  me,  now  I wol  anti  dare  boldly 
A mail?  my  purpose,  with  scriptures  autentikt 
My  vrerke  wall  I {ground,  vnderwt,  A forte  fie. 

Chaucer.  The  Remedie  e if  Lame,  fo.  322.  C.  4. 

And  in  like  mancr  do  yc  first  yeuc  r*  autcnticke  scripture  for 
your  doctrine.  If  ye  liaue  no  scripture,  come  forth  and  preuck 
Tour  doctrine,  and  cdflrme  U wyth  a myraclc.  Awl  then  M we 
briny  not  antmtieke  scripture  ayaynst  you  or  confound*  yoor  my-' 
radc  wyth  a greater,  as  Moses  dyd  the  sorcerers  of  Eyipt,  we  wyil 
beleuc  you. 

The  Whale  War  he  s afWta.  Tyndall,  fo.  300.  C.  2. 

And  as  for  the  myraclc*  done  at  Saintes  ynutes  and  at  the  pre- 
sence of  reliques,  os  long  as  true  rayrades  endured,  and  until]  the 
scripture  eras  autraiichlv  receaued,  were  done  to  confinnc  the 
prcachiny  j*  such  Saints  bad  preached  while  they  were  aline. 

Id.  Jk. 

Thirdly  It  appeared!  by  rcyestcr*  and  recordes  Judicially  and 
amtcntifuely  mode,  yet  preserved  for  confirm  avion  of  (lie  same. 

Hall.  Henry  VJJI. 

The  solempne  feast  of  these  xi.  thousand*  alu?  pilyrimea,  for  their 
yoyr.ee  to  Rome,  is  yet  no  small  matter  in  their  idolatrouse 
churcbe,  and  yet  they  poorc  sowles  neucr  came  there,  as  the  most 
•uUatyue  writers  doth  prouc.  Balt  i Vularia,  part  i. 

—————  How  could  communities 
Degree#  in  schools,  and  brother-hood*  in  cities, 

Peaceful)  commerce  from  diuidahle  shore.*, 

The  primoyenitnrr,  and  due  of  byrth, 

Prrroyatioe  of  aye,  rrownes,  scepters,  laurels, 

(Bat  Uy  degree } aland  in  atHkentiyue  place  ? 

Shnhspeare.  7Voi/s-r  and  Cretuida , fo.  82. 

But  Uicae  things  must  have  the  date  of  antiquity  to  make  them 
reverend  and  authentical,  for  ever  in  the  collection  of  writers,  men 
rather  weigh  their  age  than  their  meric. 

BanieTe  Tie f race  of  Rhyme. 

There  ts  as  much  difference  between  the  present  and  former 
time*,  as  there  is  between  a copy  and  an  original ; that  indeed  may 
be  fair,  but  this  only  is  authentieh.  South.  Sermon  xir,  r.  7. 
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Notbine  can  be  pleasanter  than  lo  «f  » circle  of  these  rirlno#o« 
about  a cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  tbc  value,  rarity,  and 
out  hen  Heal  ness  of  the  several  pieces  that  lie  before  llieru. 

Addison's  Works,  vol.  ill* 

The  small  resemblance  of  the  portrait  of  Henrv  V.  to  genuine 
pictures  of  him,  and  the  great  r*M-uit>Ianrc  of  all  tor  other  person- 
ages lo  one  another,  make  it  evident  that  St  wns  rather  a work  of 
command  and  imagination  than  of  authenticity. 

Walpole's  Ann  doles  of  Painting. 

The  council  of  the  French  declared  the  t*atin  translation  of  the 
scriptures  called  the  rubra te,  which  had  l>cm  foe  many  ages  in  use 
in  their  church,  to  be  authentic. 

Loseth’s  Itaiah.  Preliminary  Dist. 

Authentic  mean*  true,  something  that  may  he  depended  upon  as 
coming  from  good  authority.  For  example,  one  says  such  a history 
is  authentic,  such  a piece  of  news  is  authentic ; that  is  one  may 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  it.  Chester  ft  Id.  letter  mv, 

I liare,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  authenticated  two 
portraits  of  that  prince  (Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester.) 

Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

The  nations  that  according  to  the  heal  authenticated  history, 
appear  to  have  been  first  civilised,  were  those  that  dwelt  around 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Sat  whs. 


I shall  not  enter  into  argument  in  defence  of  tlie  verse  containing 
the  testimony  of  the  Three  in  hearen.  It  has  Indeed  of  late  years 
been  brought  under  suspicions  ; and  tbc  authenticity  of  it  Ha*  been 
given  up  by  men  of  great  learning  aud  unquestioned  piety,  even 
among  the  orthodox.  Horsley's  Sermons. 

Being  examined  on  these  material  defects  In  the  anthenticalnrss 
of  a paper,  produced  by  them  as  authentick,  [they]  could  give  no 
aort  of  account  how  it  happened  to  be  without  a signature. 

Burks's  Works.  Report  on  Affairs  of  India. 

Besides  that  tliosc  accounts  either  bare,  or  will  liare,  reee'ired 
a much  stronger  authentication  than  any  that  1 could  give  to  mine. 

Ik.  Letter  from  Warren  Hastings. 


Authentic,  a thing  of  credible  and  received  autho- 
rity 

Bishop  Watson  thus  distinguishes  between  things  au- 
thentic and  things  genuine.  41  A genuine  book,  is  that 
which  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears, 
us  the  author  of  it.  An  authentic  book  is  that  which 
relates  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened  ; a book 
may  be  genuine  without  being  authentic,  and  a book 
may  be  authentic  without  being  genuine.  The  books 
written  by  Richardson  and  Fielding  arc  genuine  books, 
though  the  histories  of  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  are 
fables.  The  History  of  the  Island  of  Formosa  is  a 
genuine  book  ; it  was  written  by  PsaJmnna2ar,  but  it 
is  not  an  authentic  book,  (though  it  was  long  esteemed 
ns  such,  and  translated  into  different  languages,)  for 
the  author,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  took  shame  to 
himself  for  having  imposed  upon  the  world  j and 
confessed  that  it  was  a mere  romance.  Anson’s  voyage 
may  be  considered  as  an  authentic  book  ; it,  probably, 
contains  & true  narration  of  the  principal  events 
recorded  in  it ; but  it  is  not  a genuine  book,  having 
not  been  written  by  Walter  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  by  Robins." 

Authentics,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  Novella 
of  Justinian,  because  they  were  authentically  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin  tongue. 
AUTHOR,  r.  ^ Vossius  strongly  contends 


A'cthor,  n. 
A'uthorkm, 
Autho'wtatiyb, 
Autho'r  itatitkly, 
Autho'bitv, 
AiTIIOBIZa'tION, 
A'utiiorizr, 
A't'TIIOftLKSS, 
A'cTHonsiiir. 


that  the  Latin  word  should  be 
written  auctor ; and  inclines  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  it  is 
derived  from  augeo,  auctum, 
extending  the  application  of 
the  word  from  one  who  should 
augment  or  promote  any  thing 
already  undertaken  or  begun, 
to  hiui  who  should  himself  un- 


dertake, or  persuade  to  undertake. — Others  ascribe  it  AUTHOR, 
to  the  some  origin  with  authentick.  Author,  as  a verb,  1 — 

is  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher— to  cause  a begin- 
ning, a foundation;  to  found,  invent,  devize,  create: 
to  give  credit,  influence,  countenance,  support,  power  : 
to  accredit,  countenance,  support,  empower. 

If  euerie  thin*  be*  through  God’s  weting,  and  tbfreof  take  his 
lieing,  then  should  God  bee  maker  and  auetkour  of  badtle  werkes, 
and  so  be  should  not  rightfully  punish  mill  doing**  of  mankind*. 

Chaucer.  Test,  of  Lone,  book  iii.  fol.  SI  7.  2. 

I take  not  father  for  such  an  author  hut  that  I thinkc  verclv  that 
he  both  may  errr  and  doth  erre  in  certayue  pciyntrs,  although  not 
in  such  as  concerns  saluation  and  damnation. 

Johan  Frytk,  fol.  117.  C.  1. 

Of  these  tway  kyngr*  y*  sayd  F.ngluibe  cronycl*  tellyth  a long* 
process*,  the  which,  for  1 fynde  noon  auctor  of  auctortlie  y* 
wrytith  or  spekyth  of  the  same,  1 pane  it  auer.  Fahyaa. 

And  so  mv  boke  ! idle  be  it  that  many  men  nr  list  not  to  geve 
Credence  to  no  thing,  but  to  that  that  thei  seen  with  thire  rye,  nr  be 
the  true  tour  m the  person*  never  so  trewej  is  affermed  and  prered 
be  cure  holy  fadir,  in  iuaner  and  forme  as  I hare  seed. 

Air  John  Alaunderille. 

Now,  sire,  of  cloe,  that  ye  rcpneeca  me; 

And  ceric*,  sire,  though  dob  auctonfee 
Were  in  no  hook,  ye  gentiles  of  honour 
Sain,  that  men  shuld  an  olde  wight  honour 
And  clepe  him  fader,  for  your  eentiHesae  j 
And  auctours  ahol  1 finden,  as  I gr*»>c. 

Ckaucrr.  The  Wif  of  Bathe's  Tale. 

Where  cner  vnur  words  ben  Heard,  and  your  reason*  been 
■hewed,  such  euill  speakers  lady,  by  auctority  of  your  excellence 
shullen  been  stopped  and  ashamed. 

Id.  Test,  of  iAtue,  book  ii.  fo.  30C,  c.  3. 

But  thei  that  writen  tl»e  scripture 
Of  Greke,  Arabe,  and  Caldee, 

Thei  were  of  suche  auctaritee. 

That  tliei  first  foundrn  out  the  wey. 

Of  all  that  thou  Hast  Herd*  mesey. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  hook  ir. 

Therefore,  farewell,  to  trouble  yonger  Larts, 

And  in  me  claime  noe  more  aucioritie : 

With  yclle  youth  goe  vse  llijr  propertie, 

And  tberon  spend  thy  many  brittle  dartes. 

Wyatt. 

WImj  wote  if  al  that  Chaucer  wrote  was  trew. 

Nor  I wote  nat  if  this  narracion 
Be  authorised,  or  forged  of  the  new 
Of  some  poctc  by  his  inueneion. 

Chaucer.  Test,  of  Creseide,  fo.  195.  C.  1. 

And  shortly  after  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  England  shouldc 
sende  in  the  com  panic  of  the  duke  of  Hurgoyn,  his  ambassadors 
to  Troy  in  CHampien,  sufficiently  authorised  to  conclude  so  great 
a matter.  Grafton,  e.  1. 

OH!  thou  the  earthly  author  of  my  Wood, 

Whose  youthful  spirit  in  rue  regenerate. 

Doth  with  a two  fold  rigour  lift  me  vp 
To  reach  at  victory  aboue  my  bead. 

Shakespeare.  Rickard  II.  fo.  26. 

Lear.  ————Thou  hast  scene  a farmer’s  doggre  btrke  at 
a beggar? 

Glou.  1 sir. 

Lr.AH.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  our : there  thou  might’s* 
behold  tl»e  great  image  of  aulkoritie,  a dog  obey  d in 
office. 

Shakes  peart.  King  Lear,  fo.  303. 

It  is  an  excellent  temper  of  the  churche,  ao  to  prescribe  her 
forms  of  absolution,  ns  to  shew  them  to  lie  results  of  Ui*  whole 
priestly  office,  of  preaching,  of  dispensing  sacraments,  of  spiritual 
car*,  and  authoritative  deprecations. 

Taylor's  Apology  far  authorised  and  set  Forms  of  Liturgy. 
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AUTHOR.  For,  that,  which  obtained)  universally,  mast  cither  h*vr  inrat 
i _ ..  force  in  itself  to  command  acceptation,  or  else  mimt  he  imposed 

~ ^ ~ bp  some  over-ruling  authority  ; and  what  can  that  be  but  either  of 
the  great  princes  (at  they  are  anciently  called)  of  the  church,  the 
holy  apostles ; or  of  aome  general  councils,  as  may  authoritatively 
diffuse  it  through  all  the  world. 

Holt,  Polemical  Work*. 

To  quote  a modern  Dutchman,  where  I may  use  a elastic 
author,  is  as  if  I were  to  justify  my  reputation,  and  1 neglect  all 
persons  of  note  and  qualitv  that  know  me,  and  bring  the  testimo- 
nial of  (he  scullion  in  the  kitchen.  Sslden's  Tahir  Tali, 

Whether  by  the  only  authority  of  the  Hirer,  or  by  the  authori- 
sation of  the  prince  for  that  time  reigning,  and  by  what  tenour  and 
form  ye  hold  them.  Burnet.  Hecvrdt. 


A>  the  disciples  uf  Christ,  wc  are  to  learn  of  him  : to  take  our  AUTHOR 
religious  sentiments  only  from  Ilia  gospel,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
authoritative  dictates  of  men.  Mann  on  Self-Knowledge.  AUTO- 

An  author  may  be  considered  as  a merciful  substitute  to  the  ORATOR, 
legislature  ; he  acts  not  by  punishing  crimes,  but  preventing  them. 

Goldsmith  on  Polite  Learning. 

Can  an  author  with  reason  complain  that  be  is  cramped  aDd 
shackled,  if  lies  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish  blasphemy,  bawdry,  or 
sedition.  Cheslerfeld,  letter  clxxvi. 

It  would  be  indecent  and  undntlful  In  a child  to  dispute  the 
authority , or  question  the  wisdom,  or  neglect  like  orders  of  his 
parents,  every  time  be  could  not  discern  the  reason  and  design 
thereof.  Mason  on  Self-Knowledge. 


Many  of  the  Warned  themselves  are  fallen  npon  this  preposterous 
conceit,  that  learning  cousistcth  rather  in  variety  of  turning  and 
quoting  of  sundry  authors  than  in  soundly  discorering  and  laying 
down  the  troth  of  things.  Halt's  Golden  lie  maim. 

O by  wliat  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 

Above  mankinde,  or  aught  then  mankinde  higher, 
Surpasses!  far  my  naming,  how  may  1 
Adore  litre,  author  of  this  universe. 

MtUon't  Parodist  Lost,  book  ?UL 
O execrable  son  so  to  asnire 
Above  bis  brethren,  to  liinwtf  assuming 
.tat  hot  it  ie  usurp!,  from  Cod  not  giv'n . 

Id.  book  xiu 

TntrtlA*. Ye  offer'd  him 

Your  queen  and  crown;  (hot  what  was  then  your  crown) 
And  hcav’n  authoris'd  it  by  bis  success. 

Dry  den's  (Edipus. 

That  ancient  fathers  thus  expound  the  page, 

Circa  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  ag« : 

Confirms  its  force,  by  bidring  ererv  test; 

For  best  authorities  next  rules  arc  heat. 

Id.  Feligio  Laid. 

To  be  governed  by  reason  is  the  general  law  imposed  l»y  the 
author  of  nature  upon  them,  whose  uppermost  faculty  is  reason. 

Wollaston’s  Religion  of  Suture. 

When  men  arc  perverse  and  disobedient,  authority  is  judge,  and 
nisy  restrain  and  punish  them.  Tilhtson’s  Sermons. 

Think  it  enough  and  too  much  to  let  them  rook  you  out  of  your 
money,  for  pretended  pardons  and  counterfeit  rr licks  ; hut  let  not 
the  authority  of  any  priest  or  church  persuade  you  out  of  your 
senses.  Ibid. 

A layman  should  not  intrude  himself  to  administer  the  sacred 
functions  of  authoritative  teaching.  Barrow’s  Sermons. 

See,  at  thy  feet  Clcanthr*  bath'd  in  blood ! 

For  loro  of  thee  he  trod  this  lonely  wood  ; 

Thou  art  the  cruel  authoress  of  bis  fate ; 

He  falls  by  thine ; thou  by  Evander’s  hate. 

Gay.  Diane. 

If  tb e formalists  of  this  sort  were  erected  into  patentees,  with 
• sole  commission  of  authorship ; we  should  undoubtedly  see  such 
writing  in  our  daya,  as  would  either  wholly  wean  us  from’  all  books 
In  general,  or  at  least  from  all  such  as  were  the  product  of  our  own 
nation,  under  such  a subordinate  and  conforming  governnkent. 

Shafts  bury.  Characteristic  hr,  T.  i. 


Since  be  (God)  evidently  designed  the  regular  course  of  nature 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  man,  wc  seem  authorised  to  con- 
clude, that  he  will  apply  its  irregularities  and  disorders  to  his 
punishntent,  correction,  and  admonition. 

Port  rut's  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester. 

In  that  bleat  moment  Nature  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a smile 
TJie  author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retir'd 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
lly  the  impure,  and  hears  his  pow’r  denied. 

Cooper’s  Poems. 

AL’THORFE,  in  the  county  ofLincoln,  a discharged 
rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  j£5.  IS*.  4d. 
Population,  in  Mill,  94.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at 
in  the  pound,  jtf33.  12a.  5|d.  4 miles  N.W. 
from  Alford. 

AUTOCHTHONES,  from  itself,  and  the 
earth.  The  first  possessors  of  a country,  who  have 
never  migrated  ; os  if  they  were  sprung  from  the  soil 
which  they  inhabited.  In  this  sense,  it  answers  strictly 
to  the  word  ryytwit,  sons  of  the  earth,  according  to 
the  ancient  belief  th^t,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
men,  like  plants,  sprang  from  the  womb  of  a common 
mother — earth.  In  its  commoner  acceptation  it  answers 
to  the  Latin  words  aborigines  and  indigetes. 

The  Athenians  especially  affected  the  title  of  Auto- 
chthones. In  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  they  claimed 
the  naval  command  as  being  the  only  Greeks  who  had 
never  changed  their  abode  (Herod,  vil.  161.)  Pericles, 
in  his  funeral  oration,  styles  his  countrymen  perpetual 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country  (Thucyd.  ii.  36.)  They 
bound  within  the  curls  of  their  hair  grasshoppers  of 
gold  (Thucyd.  i.  6)  ; and  for  this  custom  two  reasons 
are  offered  : one  that  they  might  show  themselves  to 
be  a musical  nation  (uavatscoi)  ; the  other,  that  it  was  a 
badge  of  their  autochlhony,  since  grasshopper^  in  like 
maimer  were  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  earth. 
Virgil  has  alluded  to  this  custom  in  the  dris. 

Ergo  omius  euro  midebit  curs  capQlo, 

An  re*  solemn!  com  plum  qitcm  fibula  ritu 
C'ccropue  tereti  nectebat  dente  cicada. 


Of  IhU  sort  is  the  apostle’s  creed.  And  its  authority  therefore,  is 
not  a?  being  a creed,  but  a*  being  a true  summary  of  apostolical 
doctrine,  or  as  containing  the  chief  heads  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
delivered  authoritatively  in  scripture. 

Clarke,  Exposition  ttf  the  Church  Catechism. 

■■  - At  her  right 

The  best  the  greatest  of  mankind  inclines 
Before  the  auth’rcss  of  his  lieing,  low 
As  some  ceicstiA!  to  tlw  rev’rrtid  form 
Of  Cybele,  progenitrix  of  god*. 

Glover * s Atheuaid , book  u. 

As  I »m  not  ignorant,  so  ought  I to  be  sensible  of  the  false  aaper- 
skmssotuc  author  less  tongues  have  i»jd  opoo  nH!|  ;n  g|se  report  of 
tiie  unfortunate  passage  lately  happened  betweeu  the  Lord  Bruce 
and  myself,  which  as  they  arc  spread  here,  so  I may  justly  frar 
they  reign  also  where  you  are,  Guardian,  rol.  il. 

VOL.  XYIIV. 


The  second  of  the  four  tribes  into  which  Cecrops 
divided  the  Athenians,  was  called  autochthon. 

The  Cantabrians  and  the  Celts  are  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  who  can  be  termed  autochthones ; 
and  this  only  so  far  as  their  immigration  and  descent 
cannot  be  traced. 

AUTO  1M  FE,  see  Act  op  Faith. 

AUTOCRATOR,  from  outo  itself,  and  rparev  power, 
the  possessor  of  irresponsible  power. 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  the  Athenians 
invested  their  generals  with  this  supremacy;  they  were 
then  styled  autocratores.  This  was  the  case  with 
Aristides  at  the  battle  of  I’l&t&ea,  and  with  Nicia*, 
Alcib lades,  and  Lamachus,  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
v 
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AUTO-  So  too  such  ambassadors  as  were  invested  with  pleni- 
CRASV.  potent iary  powers,  received  the  name  of  autocratorc* 
V— V*'  from  the  Athenians. 

AUTO'CRASY,  A 'Aww/hiww,  self-given,  un- 
Aotocu'tical,  > derived  power  j from  Aavot 
Actocbato'bical.  J and  icpanu,  1 am  strong. 
Self-created,  undcrivcd  strength  or  power. 

The  divine  will  is  nheolute  ; it  is  its  own  reason  : U is  both  the 
producer  and  the  prrmuxl  u{  ail  its  ncu.  It  mores  not  by  tit*  rxurnid 
impulse  or  inclination  of  objects,  but  determines  itself  by  an  abso- 
lute anitHTncy.  South,  Sermon  X. 

Aivl  to  give  yet  a greater  instance  of  bis  sovemgnty,  he  extends 
bis  dominioo  even  to  man's  will,  that  great  seat  of  freedom,  that 


with  a kind  of  autocracy  and  supremacy  within  itself,  commands  AUTO- 
its  own  actions,  laughs  at  all  com  pulsion,  scorns  restraint,  and  CRAST 
defies  the  bondage  of  human  laws  or  external  obligation*. 

Id.  Sermon  l.  v.  vii. 

The  father,  sen,  and  holy  ghost,  in  respect  of  the  same  divinity, 
bare  the  same  autocraiorual  power,  dominion,  and  authority. 


Pear  tom  as  the  Creed, 


AUTOGRAPH,  from  hv rov,  myself,  and  y I 
grave,  1 write. 

lie  did  accurately  describe  and  turn  into  Latin  from  the  original 
mutogmphe  in  Cambridge  public  library. 

ft'ood't  A that*  Oxonutuu, 


AUTOMATON. 


AUTC/MATOX,  ^ The  etymology  of  this  word 
Acto'jiatgcs,  > is  unsettled.  Its  modem  appli- 
Automa'tic.  J cation  will  be  best  collected 
from  the  citations. 

Clocks  or  autmatout  organs,  whereby  we  now  distinguish  of  time, 
hare  found  no  mention  in  any  ancient  writers : but  are  of  late 
invention,  as  Paacirollua  obsen  eth.  JUrenrn’t  Vulgar  Ermrt, 
God  haring  an  nndentanding  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  man, 
in  extent,  deamem,  and  other  excellencies,  be  may  rationally  lie 
supposed  to  liave  framed  so  great  and  admirable  an  automaton  as 
the  world,  and  the  subordinate  engines  comprised  in  it,  for  arreral 
ends  and  purposes,  some  of  tliem  relating  chiefly  to  his  corporeal, 
and  other  to  his  rational  creatures ; of  which  ends  he  Lath  rrnsch- 
aafed  to  make  some  discoverable  by  our  dim  reason,  but  others  an 
probably  not  to  be  penetrated  by  it,  but  Ik  concealed  in  tbc  deep 
abyss  of  bis  unfathomable  wisdom. 

Boylr’t  Inquiry  into  .Vdvrr. 

I concelrc  then  in  the  first  place,  that  the  arise  and  beneficent 
Maker  of  the  world,  ami  of  rnan,  intending  that  men  should,  for 
the  most  part,  lira  a considerable  number  of  years,  in  a eocuHliou 
to  act  their  part  on  the  mundane  stage ; He  was  plcaeed  to  frame 
those  tiring  automat*,  human  bodies,  that,  with  the  ordinary  suc- 
cours of  reason,  making  use  of  their  exquisite  structure  fitted  for 
durahlrness,  and  of  the  friendly,  though  undesigned,  assistance  of 
the  various  bodies,  among  which  thev  are  placed,  they  may,  ia 
many  rosea  recover  a state  of  health,'  if  they  chance  to  be  pot 
oat  of  it  by  leaser  accidents  than  those,  that  God,  in  compliance 
with  the  great  ends  of  his  gcueral  providence,  did  not  Clunk  fit  to 
secure  them  from,  or  enable  them  to  surmount. 

Boyle.  Inquiry  ist*  Suture. 

The  difference  between  an  animal  and  automatic  statue,  consists 
In  this— that,  in  the  animal,  we  trace  the  mechanism  to  a certain 
point,  and  then  we  are  stopped ; either  the  mechanism  becoming 
too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or  something  else  bcaide  the 
known  laws  of  meriiauixm  taking  place ; whereas,  in  the  auto- 
maton, for  the  comparatively  few  motions  of  which  it  is  capable, 
we  trace  the  mechanism  throughout. 

Pa  ley.  Smtnral  Theology. 

Automaton,  in  Mechanics,  from  ottojuit®?,  spon- 
taneous ; a machine  possessing  apparently  sponta- 
neous action.  Machines  of  this  kind  are  kept  in 
motion  for  a limited  time  by  means  of  springs  or 
weights.  When  they  represent  human  figures  they 
are  called  atuiroides : but  clocks,  watches,  jacks,  and 
the  like,  are  all  Included  under  the  name  automaton. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Automata  occurs  in  Homer. 
Vulcan  is  employed  upon  them,  when  Thetis  comes  to 
request  the  arms  of  immortal  temper  for  her  son  ; 

That  day  no  common  task  his  labour  claimed  : 

Pall  twenty  tripods  for  bis  hall  he  framed, 

That  ptaevd  on  living  wheals  of  miuwy  gold, 

Wood'rous  to  tell,  instinct  with  spirit  rolled 


From  place  to  place,  around  the  blest  abodes. 

Self-moved,  obedient  to  tbc  beck  of  gods  : 

For  their  fair  handles  now,  o'erwrouglit  with  flowers, 

In  moulds  prepared  the  glowing  ore  hr  pour*. 

Just  as,  responsive  to  lua  thoughts,  the  frame 
Stood  prompt  to  move  the  azure  goddess  came. 

Pope’s  Iliad,  xriiL  439. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  (Af<r*rou,  420,  Eutyphron,  8.  ed. 
Francfort,  1002)  both  mention  certain  statues  made 
by  Daedalus  which  could  not  only  walk,  but  which  it 
was  necessary  to  tic  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
moving.  The  latter  speaks  of  a wooden  Venus  of  this 
kind;  and  remarks,  somewhat  obscurely,  that  Daedalus 
made  it  move  by  pouring  in  quicksilver. 

Aulus  Gellius  (lib.  x.  12)  describes  a wooden  pigeon 
mode  by  Archytas,  of  Tarcntum,  which  possessed  the 
power  of  flying  : but  which,  when  it  had  once  settled, 
could  not  renew  its  flight.  Cassiodorus,  in  the  sixth 
century,  speaks  of  some  machines  invented  by  Roetius, 
in  the  following  terms:  " Metals  lowe,  the  birds  of 
Diomede*  trumpet  in  brass,  the  brazen  serpent  hi*9es, 
counterfeited  swallows  chatter,  and  such  as  have  no 
proper  note,  from  brass  send  forth  harmonious  music,'* 
(lib.  i.  Var.  Epist.  45).  The  little  we  know  of  the 
heads  formed  bv  Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus  is 
so  mixed  with  fable,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  They 
are  said  not  only  to  have  moved  but  to  have  spoken  j 
and  that  their  inventors  resorted  to  them  as  oracles. 
He  who  possessed  the  secret  of  their  movement  and 
articulation,  if  they  possessed  it,  is  little  likely  to  have 
been  so  far  deceived  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands ; and 
we  may  class  this  part  of  the  story  with  the  legend 
which  informs  us,  that  Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  al  Armed 
when  he  saw  the  bead  of  Albertus,  that  he  broke  it  in 
pieces,  whereupon  the  sage  exclaimed  " there  goes  the 
work  of  thirty  years  ! ” 

The  accounts  of  the  era  tomato  made  by  John  Muller, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  rest  only  upon  the  authority  of  Peter 
Ramus,  who  did  not  flourish  till  a hundred  years  after- 
wards. Regiomontanus  is  said  to  have  constructed  an 
eagle,  which  upon  the  approach  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  to  Nuremberg,  June  7th,  14*0,  perched 
upon  the  town  gate,  stretched  out  its  legs  and  saluted 
him  by  an  inclination  of  the  body.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  made  an  iron  fly,  which  be  produced  one  day  to 
his  friends  after  dinner.  The  insect  flew  from  his  hand, 
took  a circle  round  the  room,  and  returned  again  to  its 
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AUTO  master.  A German  writer,  J.  W.  Baler,  ha*  thought  it 
MATON.  worth  bis  while  to  compose  an  express  dissertation 
**  de  Regionutniani  aquild  ft  mused  f erred." 

Charles  V.  after  his  abdication,  employed  himself  in 
the  study  of  mechanism.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged 
Turriauio,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  his  day, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justin.  Here 
he  laboured  with  him  sometimes  in  useful  experiments, 
sometimes  in  slighter  and  more  fantastic  works.  Strada 
(de  Mlo  Belgico)  informs  us  that  he  often  introduced 
puppets  upon  table  after  dinner,  some  beating  drums, 
some  blowing  trumpets,  some  charging  each  other  with 
couched  spears  and  mimic  ferocity.  In  his  cell  he  con- 
t rived  wooden  sparrows,  which  by  their  flight  terrified 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  monks  into  a belief  that 
he  was  a magician  who  commanded  the  infernal  powers. 
He  framed  also  iron  mills,  which  moved  of  themselves, 
so  minute  in  size  that  a monk  could  carry  one  in  his 
sleeve  ; and  yet  it  was  powerful  enough  to  grind,  in  a 
single  day,  grain  enough  for  the  consumption  of  eight 
men. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hons  Bull- 
man,  a padlock  maker  of  Nuremberg  made  figures  of 
men  and  women  which  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
beat  a drum,  and  played  upon  the  lute  by  clock-work. 
There  are  remarkable  clocks  of  this  kind  at  Lyons  and 
at  Strasburg.  But  even  before  this  lime  the  atten- 
tion of  artists  in  the  cast  had  been  directed  to  the 
automatical  embellishment  of  horolugicol  machines. 
Bossut,  in  his  History  of  Mathematics , gives  an  account 
of  a clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  presented  by  the  Culiph 
Haroun  A1  rase  hid  to  Charlemagne.  Twelve  small 
doors  in  the  dial  respectively  opened  at  the  hour  which 
they  represented  : and  little  balls,  equalling  the  parti- 
cular hour  in  number,  falling  out,  struck  the  time 
upon  a brazen  bell  The  doors  continued  open 
kill  noon,  when  twelve  little  knights,  mounted  on 
horseback,  issued  forth,  one  from  each  door  ; and 
having  paraded  round  the  dial,  shut  themselves  in 
again. 

The  volume  of  Mbsairet  de  V Academic  des  Sciences, 
for  1729,  contains  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  mechanism,  invented  by  Fire  T ruche t,  tor  the 
amusement  of  Louis  XIV.  when  a child.  It  consisted 
of  a series  of  moving  pictures,  representing  an  opera 
in  five  acts,  in  which  the  little  actors  performed  their 
parts  in  pantomime.  M.  Camus  constructed,  for  the 
same  purpose,  (ami  he  has  himself  given  a description 
of  the  toy)  a little  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  con- 
taining the  figure  of  a lady,  with  a coachman  driving, 
and  a footman  and  page  behind.  When  placed  upon 
the  table,  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  the  hones 
proceeded  moving  their  legs  naturally  and  when  the 
carriage  arrived  opposite  to  the  king's  seat  it  stopped, 
and  the  page  getting  down,  opened  the  door ; the 
lady  alighted,  and,  with  a curtsey,  presented  a peti- 
tion to  the  king.  After  a short  pause  she  curtsied 
again,  and  re-entered  the  carriage.  The  page  re- 
mounted, the  coachman  flogged  his  horses,  the  car- 
riage moved  00,  and  the  footman  running  after  it, 
jumped  up  again  behind. 

M.  V aucanaou,  ha  1738,  exhibited  in  Paris  three  au  to- 
mato, one  which  represented  a flute-player  in  a sitting 
posture,  and  performed  twelve  tunes  ; the  second  was 
a standing  figure,  which  played  on  a shepherd's  pipe 
held  ia  its  left  hand  ; and  with  its  right,  beat  upon  a 
tabor;  the  third  was  a dock  of  the  size  of  life. 


which  moved  Its  wings,  quacked,  drank  water,  ate 
corn,  and,  after  a short  time,  dropped  its  dung.  MATON. 

None  of  these,  however,  appear  to  have  been  then  "~'v 
invented  for  the  first  time.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Zodiaces  J 'it*  describes  a breathing  image  which 
be  had  seen  himself  at  the  beginning  ol  the  sixteenth 
century. 

VWa  cfo  dam  Room,  dec i mo  reyrnante  Leone, 

Kuroi,  opus  » figulo  factum,  jureoisque  fijpiram 

h {Quite  in  augusto  ralidum  vent  am  oris  hintu.  xi.846. 

And  Labat,  in  his  Nouveau  / oyage  auz  Isles  d*  Amrri//uc, 

(vol.  ii.  p.298,  384.)  relates  that  the  French  general, 

De  Gennes,  who  about  the  year  1688  defended  the 
colony  of  St.  Christopher  against  the  English,  con- 
structed a peacock,  which  performed  all  the  functions 
of  Vaucanson's  duck. 

The  secret  of  the  flute-player  was  explained  by 
Vaucanson  himself,  in  three  sheets  quarto,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1738,  under  the  title  of  ‘(  Le  Mtchunisme  du 
fluteur  automate , par  V aucanson."  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  figure  was  five  feet  and  a half  high,  seated 
upon  a fragment  of  a rock,  which  was  supported  by  a 
pedestal  four  feet  and  a half  high,  by  three  and  a half 
broad.  Within  the  pedestal  nine  pair  of  bellows  were 
set  in  motion  by  clock-work.  A peculiar  contrivance 
in  the  valves  prevented  the  fluttering  noise  which 
usually  attends  their  opening,  and  the  wind  was  forced 
into  three  tubes,  which,  ascending  through  the  trunk, 
terminated  in  a single  reservoir  connected  with  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Another  piece  of  clock-work  within  the  pedestal, 
was  applied  to  communicate  the  necessary  motions  to 
the  fingers,  lip*,  and  tongue.  A revolving  cylinder, 
with  various  pegs  inserted  in  it,  raised  or  depressed 
several  levers  on  the  principle  of  a barrel  organ : and 
in  this  manner  music  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
little  inferior,  if  not  folly  equal,  to  the  performance  of 
a skilful  living  flute-player. 

The  piper  depended  upon  the  same  principles  : but 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument,  presented  for 
greater  difficulties  in  its  completion.  A weight  of 
fifty-six  pounds  was  required  for  the  bellows  which 
produced  the  highest  note ; such  therefore  is  the 
effort  required  from  the  lungs  of  a living  performer  $ 
while  one  ounce  only  sufficed  for  the  lowest  note. 

Different  proportions  of  wind  also  became  necessary 
to  produce  even  the  same  note,  according  as  it  suc- 
ceeded one  part  or  another  of  the  scale  of  the  flageo- 
let. But  in  the  end  the  mimic  piper  is  said  to  nave 
much  excelled  his  flesh  and  blood  rivals.  The  fatigue 
of  the  instrument  is  such,  that  in  a rapid  movement 
the  notes  are  generally  slurred  : the  automaton  was 
enabled  to  produce  all  these  with  distinct  separate 
articulations  of  the  tongue  . 

We  have  not  met  with  any  description  of  the  duck  j 
but  Beckmann,  ia  bis  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  ill. 
p.  307,  mentions  a similar  automaton,  which  he  had 
seen  himself.  Counsellor  Beireis,  of  Helm6tadt,  had 
bought  of  one  Du  Moulin,  a silversmith,  who  tra- 
velled through  Germany  in  1759,  three  automata , 
similar  to  those  of  Vaucanson.  They  had  either  never 
been  completed,  or  were  designedly  spoiled  j and 
Beckmann,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a me- 
chanist, says  only  that  the  motion  was  communicated 
to  the  duck  by  means  of  a cylinder  and  fine  chains, 
like  those  of  a watch,  all  proceeding  through  the  feet 
of  the  duck,  which  arc  of  the  u&ual  size. 
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AUTOMATON. 


ATTO-  |n  our  own  tinier,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  auto- 
A1ATON.  ^ ma{lcal  mechanists  has  been  Moos.  Maillardet,  a Swiss. 
' v—'  He  exhibited  in  London  a female  figure,  which  per- 

formed eighteen  tunes  on  the  piauofurle,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  imitated  the  motions  of  nutural  life.  The 
bosom  heaved,  the  eyes  appeared  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  over  the  keys,  the  pressure  of 
which  produced  the  notes  ; and  at  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  each  air,'  the  image  saluted  the 
spectators  by  a graceful  inclination  of  the  head.  The 
action  of  the  machine,  when  wound  up,  continued  for 
an  hour. 

Resides  this,  Mods.  Maillardet  constructed  the 
figure  of  a boy  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  holding 
a pen  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  executed  various 
drawings  and  pieces  of  writing  ; also  an  automaton 
tumbler,  a little  image,  a few  inches  only  in  height, 
and  inclosed  in  a glass  case.  The  lower  part  of  this 
case  contained  the  mechanism  ; and  the  figure, 
when  set  in  motion,  threw  itself  into  a variety  of 
elegant  and  grotesque  attitudes,  keeping  time  to  some 
music  produced  by  the  machine.  The  remaining 
human  am  tom  a ton  was  a magician,  who  returned  nnswers 
to  any  question  chosen  nt  random  from  twenty  difle- 
rent  medallions.  The  medallion  wo*  placed  in  a drawer 
and  after  some  minutes  spent  in  con&ultatinn  of 
his  books,  and  solemn  movement  of  his  wand,  the 
soothsayer  struck  two  folding  doors  above  his  head, 
which  opened  and  displayed  the  appropriate  answer. 

The  other  automata  of  Mnns.  Maillardet  were,  an 
oval  box,  about  three  inches  in  the  major  axis,  which 
opened  of  itself;  a humming-bird  flew  up  front  its 
nest,  and  after  fluttering  for  some  time  w ith  its  wings, 
commenced  warbling.  The  notes  were  loud  and 
clear,  and,  when  the  bird  had  finished,  it  darted  into 
its  nest,  and  the  lid  closed  : the  action  of  the  machine 
lasted  four  minutes.  A spider,  of  steel,  ran  upon  a 
table  for  three  minutes  ; a serpent  crawled  about, 
and  hissed  for  seven  ; and  a caterpillar,  a lizard,  and 
a mouse,  all  closely  imitated  the  natural  actions  of 
the  beings  they  represented. 

The  real  automatical  pretensions  of  the  celebrated 
chess-player  have  been  doubted  : but  as  the  question 
is  yet  undecided,  our  account  of  automata  would  be 
incomplete,  if  wc  omitted  to  mention  it.  M.  Wolff- 
gang  de  Kempclcn,  a Hungarian  gentleman,  Aulic 
counsellor  to  the  Royal  Chamber  of  the  domains 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  Hungary,  devoted 
himself  from  a very  early  age  to  mechanics.  Being 
in  Vienna  in  the  year  17«9  upon  business  of  office,  he 
was  invited,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
to  be  present  at  certain  magnetical  experiments,  ex- 
hibited by  a Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Pelletier, 
While  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  empress,  dur- 
ing this  exhibition,  M.  Kempelen  hinted  that  he 
thought  himself  competent  to  construct  a piece  of 
mechanism  far  more  surprising  than  those  which  she 
now  witnessed.  The  curiosity  of  the  empress  was 
excited  ; and  she  bound  M.  Kempelen  to  the  attempt 
by  a promise.  He  kept  it,  and  in  six  months  pro- 
duced the  chess-player. 

At  Vienna  the  automaton  excited  the  highest 
astonishment  and  admiration.  Its  inventor,  however, 
declined  exhibiting  it  in  public,  refused  considerable 
offers  from  persons  willing  to  purchase  it,  laid  it  aside, 
and  even  took  some  of  it  to  pieces.  In  this  state  it 
remained  for  several  years,  tLU  on  a visit  made  by  the 


Grand  Duke  Paul,  of  Russia,  and  his  consort,  to  the  AUTO, 
court  of  Vienna,  the  empress  signified  a wish  that  it  MATOX. 
should  be  exhibited  for  their  gratification.  In  five  v m v~mm* 
weeks  it  was  repaired,  and  the  august  visitors  were 
so  delighted  by  its  performances,  that  they  urged  the 
proprietor  to  permit  its  public  exhibition,  till  at  length 
he  complied.  It  w-ns  at  that  time  shown  in  various 
parts  of  Germany  and  France ; and  in  1765,  it  was 
brought  to  England.  At  M.  Kempelen's  death, 
which  took  place  about  1803,  his  son  sold  it  to  Mons. 

Maelzel ; and  in  1819,  the  automaton  again  visited 
London. 

The  room  in  which  it  was  then  exhibited  had  an 
inner  apurtment,  within  which  appeared  the  figure  of 
u Turk  of  the  natural  size,  sitting  behind  a chest  three 
feet  and  a half  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  two  and 
a half  in  height  : to  this  was  attached  the  wooden 
seat,  cm  which  the  figure  sate  : the  chest  was  move- 
able on  castors  to  any  part  of  the  room.  On  its  top, 
in  the  centre,  was  an  immoveable  chess-board,  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  the  figure  were  fixed.  Its  right 
hand  and  arm  were  extended  on  the  chest,  and  its 
left,  somewhat  raised,  held  a pipe. 

Certain  doors,  two  in  the  front,  and  two  in  the  back 
of  the  chest  were  opened,  and  a drawer  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  containing  the  chess  men,  and  a cushion  where- 
on to  place  the  arm  of  the  figure,  were  pulled  out. 

Two  lesser  doors  were  also  opened  in  the  body  of  the 
figure,  and  a candle  was  held  within  the  cavities  thns 
displayed  : the  same,  if  requested,  was  done  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  exhibition.  The  chest  appeared 
divided  by  a partition  into  two  unequal  chambers  ; 
that  to  the  right  of  the  figure  was  narrowest,  and 
occupied  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  It  was  filled 
with  small  wheels,  levers,  cylinders,  &c.  That  to  the 
left  contained  a few  wheels,  some  small  barrels  with 
springs,  and  two  quadrants  placed  horizontally.  The 
door  and  the  drawer  having  been  closed,  the  exhibitor 
wound  up  the  works  with  a key  inserted  in  a small 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  placed  a cushion 
under  the  ann  of  the  figure,  and  challenged  any  indi- 
vidual among  the  company  present  to  play 

In  playing,  the  automaton  always  made  choice  of 
the  white  pieces  and  had  the  first  move.  It  played 
with  the  left  arm  : the  inventor,  as  it  is  said,  not 
having  perceived  the  mistake  till  his  works  were  too 
far  advanced  to  permit  its  rectification.  In  making  a 
move,  it  slowly  raised  the  left  arm  from  the  cushion, 
and  directed  it  towards  the  square  of  the  piece  to  be 
moved.  Its  hand  and  fingers  opened  on  touching  the 
piece,  which  it  grasped,  and  conveyed  to  the  proper 
square  : the  arm  then  returned  to  the  cushion.  In 
taking  a piece,  the  same  motion  of  the  arm  and  hand 
was  made  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece,  which  it  conveyed 
from  the  board,  and  then  returning  to  its  own  piece, 
placed  it  on  the  vacant  square. 

After  a move  made  by  its  antagonist,  the  automaton 
paused  for  n few  moments,  as  if  contemplating  its 
own.  On  giving  check  to  the  king,  it  made  a signal 
with  its  head.  If  a false  move  was  made  by  its  anta- 
gonist, it  tapped  on  the  chest  impatiently,  replaced 
the  piece,  and  claimed  the  move  for  itself  as  an  ad-, 
vantage.  If  its  antagonist  delayed  any  considerable 
time,  it  tapped  smartly  on  the  chest  with  the  right 
hand.  During  the  time  that  the  arm  was  in  motion, 
a low  sound  of  clock-work  running  down  was  heard. 

The  works  were  wound  up  at  intervale  by  the  exhi* 
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AUTO-  bitor,  who  wni  generally  employed  in  walking  up  and 
MATON.  down  the  room.  At  the  close  of  the  game,  (which,  in 
M.  Kempelen’s  time,  was,  we  believe,  invariably  won 
by  the  automaton,  though  it  has  repeatedly  been  lost 
under  M.  Alaelzel's  superintendence,)  the  automaton 
moved  the  knight,  with  its  proper  motion,  over  each 
of  the  sixty-three  squares  of  the  board  in  turns,  with- 
out missing  one,  and  without  a single  return  to  the 
same  square. 

These  phenomena  are  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
effects  of  mechanism  only : and  various  conjectures 
have  been  proposed  as  to  the  mode  of  communication 
between  the  figure  and  the  intelligent  agent  who  con- 
ducts its  operation.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
offered  in  a pamphlet,  published  in  18*21,  under  the 
title  of  An  Attempt  to  analyte  the  Automaton  Chets  Player. 
In  this  tract  it  is  shewn,  that  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  display  of  the  interior  of  the  chest  and  the 
figure,  yet  ample  space  is  left  unopened  for  the  con- 
cealment of  a person  of  the  common  size  behind  a 
false  back  to  the  narrowest  division  only.  That  such 
is  the  secret  of  the  automaton  is  corroborated  by  the 
following  circumstances  : — that  the  machinery  when 
at  rest  is  ostentatiously  shewn,  and  carefully  secluded 
from  view  when  in  motion  ; so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  in  truth  connected  with  the 
automaton : that  no  variation  ever  takes  place  in  the 
precise  order  in  which  the  several  doors  are  opened  : 
that  in  winding  up  the  clock-work,  the  key  always 
appears  limited  to  a certain  number  of  revolutions, 
however  different  may  have  been  the  number  of  moves 
performed.  Sixty-three  moves  have  sometimes  been 
executed  without  winding  up  ; and  once  it  was  ob- 
served to  be  vyound  up  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  move. 

Whether  the  action  of  the  automaton  was  that  pro- 
duced by  a concealed  figure,  or  was  not,  we  do  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  pronounce : that  it  might  be 
so  produced,  wc  think  the  plates,  accompanying  the 
little  tract  to  which  we  refer  above,  distinctly  prove. 
Certain  varied  positions  of  the  assistant's  body  easily 
permit  the  several  parts  of  the  chest  to  be  thrown 
open  in  the  order  in  wb’th  they  arc  exhibited  : and 
these  positions  moreover  acquire  that  the  doors  should 
be  closed  precisely  as  they  are  closed. 

• M.  Kempelcn  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  a still 
more  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  mechanical  talent, 
in  the  production  of  a speaking  automaton.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Brewster, 
who  states  that  he  believes  no  other  description  of  it 
is  known  in  England  : — 

“ M.  Kempelcn  having  directed  his  attention  towards 
the  practicability  of  forming  a speaking  machine, 
limited  his  expectations  to  the  production  of  vowels 
only.  At  first  he  entertained  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
consonants,  far  less  did  he  deem  it  possible  to  unite 
them  with  vow  els,  and  thus  express  words  or  syllables. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  he  tried  all  musical 
instruments,  even  horns  and  trumpets,  with  the  view 
of  finding  which  of  them  emitted  sounds  approaching 
nearest  to  the  human  voice  : but  although  he  was 
aware  that  the  reeds  of  hautboys,  clarionets,  and  bas- 
soons, came  nearer  the  voice  of  mankind,  because 
there  is  a faint  resemblance  between  their  operations 
and  the  functions  of  the  human  glottis;  and  also  knew 
that  a reed  stop,  called  voce  humana,  had  been  adapted 
to  organs,  his  researches  were  ineffectual.  The  sound 


of  those  reeds  was  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  a very  alto 
imperfect  imitation  of  what  they  were  intended  to  repre-  MaTON. 
sent.  At  length,  having  accidentally  heard  the  reed  of  v"-’~ v~"M' 
a bagpipe,  he  conceived  that  it  exceeded  all  others  in 
this  respect,  and  thence  made  it  the  subject  of  his 
future  experiments. 

" M.  Kempelcn  then  proceeded  to  a minute  and  assi- 
duous study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  human  speech 
is  produced,  which  has  led  to  an  interesting  disserta- 
tion, On  the  Mechanism  of  Speech.  There  the  anato- 
mical position  of  all  the  different  organs  is  shewn  and 
described,  and  also  the  different  relations  of  each 
sound  to  another.  After  considering  these  things,  he 
supposed  that  the  fundamental  purt  of  voice  consists 
in  A.  But  this  was  far  from  aiding  his  purpose;  and 
he  could  obtain  no  other  vowel,  whether  grave  or 
acute,  from  a reed  connected  with  a tube.  However, 
after  long  study,  he  contrived  a hollow  ovul  box, 
divided  into  halves,  which  were  attached  by  a hinge, 
thus  resembling  jaw's.  These  were  adapted  so  os  to 
receive  the  sound  issuing  from  the  tube ; and  by  means 
of  o|>ening  and  closing  them,  he  heard  the  sounds.  A, 

O,  Olf,  and  an  imperfect  E;  but  no  indications  of  I, 
or  the  German  0.  His  attention  was  next  directed  to 
consonants  ; and  after  the  labour  of  two  years,  he 
obtained  from  different  jaws,  P.  M.  L.  With  these 
vowels  and  consonants,  he  could  compose  syllables, 
and  even  words, — as  mama,  papa,  aula,  lama,  mu  la , 
because  each  touch  of  his  instrument  produced  a dif- 
ferent sound.  Still  he  had  to  conquer  a great  diffi- 
culty in  the  first  letter  not  having  ceased  when  the 
second  commenced  ; and  on  attempting  to  procure 
the  sounds  in  immediate  succession,  the  letters  were 
confounded  together.  Papa,  instead  of  being  one 
word,  evidently  consisted  of  so  many  different  letters; 
and  also  the  too  sudden  discharge  of  air  into  the  tube 
produced  a faint  K.  Thus  aula  nearly  resembled 
ka-ku-kl-ka.  Another  imperfection  likew  ise  arose  in 
an  aspiration  following  the  consonant ; and  papa  then 
resembled  ph-a-ph-a. 

f*  As  M.  Kempelcn  proceeded  in  ascertaining  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  the  sound  of  letters,  he  sur- 
mounted these  difficulties,  though  it  cost  him  a great 
deal  of  trouble.  But  the  proper  combination  of  them 
he  saw  must  result  from  imitating  nature  in  having 
only  one  glottis,  and  one  mouth  from  which  all  the 
sounds  should  issue,  and  where  their  union  should  be 
formed.  His  invention  therefore  terminated  in  con- 
structing a machine,  which,  in  some  measure,  imitated 
the  human  speech. 

“ The  speaking  machine  is  of  simple  structure,  and 
consists  of  only  five  principal  parts  1.  The  reed, 
representing  the  human  glottis ; 2.  An  air-chest,  with 
internal  valves;  3.  Bellows,  or  lungs;  4.  A mouth, 
with  its  appurtenances;  6.  Nostrils,  as  in  the  living 
subject.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  expatiate  on  each 
of  these  parts,  which  would  lead  to  a long  discussion  ; 
and  in  order  to  Avoid  this  detail,  we  shall  briefly 
explain,  so  far  as  we  arc  able  without  figures,  the 
general  composition  of  each.  The  reed,  though  not 
cylindrical,  is  formed  in  imitation  of  the  reed  of  a 
bagpipe  drone,  which,  probably,  many  of  those  who 
peruse  this  article  may  have  seen.  The  hollow  por- 
tion, however,  is  square  ; and  the  tongue  of  the  reed, 
which  vibrates,  consists  of  a thin  ivory  slip,  resting 
upon  it  horizontally.  This  hollow  portion,  or  tube, 
is  inserted  into  the  air-chcst ; and  the  discharge  of  air 
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AOTO-  occasioning  a vibration  of  the  ivory,  the  requisite 
If  ATON.  sound  is  produced.  To  soften  the  vibration , the  part 
tup|)orting  the  slip  is  covered  with  leather;  and  a 
moveable  spring,  shifting  along  the  npper  side  of  the 
slip,  brings  the  sound  6f  the  reed  to  the  proper  pitch. 
The  sound  is  more  acute  as  the  spring  is  moved  for- 
ward to  the  outer  extremity,  because  the  vibrations 
then  become  quicker  ; and  if  shifted  farther  from  the 
anterior  extremity,  the  sound  becomes  more  grave, 
as  the  vibrations  are  then  slower.  The  extremity  of 
the  ivory  slip  should  not  he  applied  close  to  the  tube 
where  it  rests,  but  should  remain  a little  open,  that 
the  air  may  penetrate,  and  occasion  the  vibration  : 
thus  we  observe,  that  a common  bagpipe  reed  may 
be  closed,  and  produce  no  sound.  A slight  curvature 
of  the  ivory  slip  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  spring, 
which  is  enough  for  the  object  desired. 

**  One  end  of  the  air-chest,  which  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  receives  this  voice-pipe,  ns  we  shall  call  it, 
containing  the  reed  ; and  into  the  opposite  end  is 
inserted  the  mouth  of  the  bellows.  Both  the  apertures 
are  guarded  by  leather,  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
waste  of  air:  two  smaller  air-chests  are  then  put 
into  it,  each  having  a valve  above  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a spring,  and  each  having  a round  aperture 
adapted  to  receive  through  the  side  of  the  large  air- 
chest  a tin  funnel,  and  a round  wooden  tube  for  pro- 
ducing hissing  sounds — as,  t,  z,  »ch,j : the  voice- pipe 
is  placed  in  the  large  air-chest,  so  as  to  be  between 
the  smaller  air-chests. 

**  When  all  these  parts  are  fitted  to  the  air-chest,  the 
operation  of  one  lever  raising  the  valve  of  the  first 
smaller  chest  connected  with  the  tin  funnel,  sounds  s ; 
while  the  operation  of  another,  raising  the  valve  of 
the  second  smaller  chest  connected  with  the  wooden 
tube,  sounds  tch.  But  it  is  proper  further  to  explain, 
that  instead  of  being  a simple  funnel,  it  is  in  fact  a tin 
box,  with  a square  hole  in  the  outer  end,  nearly  covered 
by  a slip  of  pasteboard j and  the  wooden  tube  is 
, merely  the  mouth-piccc  of  a common  flute,  closed  at  the 

lower  extremity,  and  with  the  air-hole  modified  and 
contracted  : the  letter  R is  produced  by  the  rapid  vibra- 
tion of  the  ivory  slip,  owing  to  a strong  discharge  of  air. 

" M.  Kempelen’s  bellows,  which  are  formed  to  supply 
the  place  of  lungs,  have  no  peculiarities.  He  found 
that  bis  machine  required  six  times  the  quantity  of  air 
used  by  a man  in  speaking : the  nozzle,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  inserted  into  the  large  air-chest,  and  the 
air  which  it  discharges  is  also  received  by  the  small 
air-chest. 

" With  regard  to  the  mouth,  it  consists  of  a funnel, 
or  rather  boll-shaped  piece  of  elastic  gum,  applied  to 
the  air-chest  5 and  so  adapted,  that  the  sound  of  the 
reed  issues  from  it.  Elastic  gum  is  selected  for  this 
purpose,  as  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  natural 
softness  and  flexibility  of  the  human  organs,  inde- 
pendent of  its  communication  with  the  reed  producing 
the  sound  required,  a tin  tube  connects  it  with  the 
air- chest,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  kept  con- 
stantly full  of  air.  This  M.  Kempclen  considers  a very 
essential,  or  even  an  indispensable  part  of  the  machine. 
Besides  these,  there  are  small  additional  bellows,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  production  of  such  sound* 
as  F,  K,  T,  which  need  a greater  emission  of  air. 


" The  nose  consists  of  two  tin  tubes,  communicating  AI7TO- 
with  the  mouth.  When  the  mouth-piece  i*  closed,  and  MATO.V. 
both  tubes  remain  open,  a perfect  M is  heard  j when 
one  is  closed,  but  the  other  is  open,  N is  sounded.’* 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  brief  account  of  the 
principal  parts  of  M.  Kempelen  s speaking  machine, 
that  the  sound  was  regulated  in  a great  measure  by 
various  modifications  and  compressions  of  the  mouth. 

Four  letters,  D,  G,  K,  T,  he  never  could  obtain  per- 
fectly, and  substituted  a P in  expressing  them,  which 
was  so  managed  as  to  bear  a considerable  resemblance, 
according  to  the  mode  of  using  it,  and  was  sufficient 
to  deceive  the  auditor.  Nevertheless,  M.  Kempelea 
could  produce  not  only  words,  but  entire  sentences  : 
such  as  opera,  astronomy,  Conztantinopohz  ; or  tour  etez 
man  ami ; je  t our  aime  de  tout  man  cxrur ; Leopoblus  se- 
en ruins  ; Rotnanorum  xxperator  temper  Augustus;  aud 
the  like.  We  acknowledge  ourselves  ignorant  of  the 
precise  figure  under  which  this  machine,  no  less  re- 
markable for  ingenuity  than  simplicity,  was  ulti- 
mately adopted.  At  first  it  was  exhibited  only  with 
the  union  of  its  essential  ports.  M.  Kempelen  next 
proposed  that  it  should  be  an  automaton  like  a child  ; 
and  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  inten- 
tion was  fulfilled,  we  ire  by  no  means  certain  of  the 
precise  figure  under  which  he  accomplished  it. 

Among  automata  perhaps  ought  to  be  mentioned 
several  musical  instruments,  or  self- moving  organs,  of 
ingenious  construction  : and  as  the  automatical  prin- 
ciple might  readily  be  applied  to  the  extraordinary 
discovery  which  Mr.  Babbage  has  recently  announced, 
we  think  ourselves  justified  in  including  under  this 
head,  a brief  mention  of  that  gentleman  s calculating 
machine. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  invented  an  engine  capable  of 
computing  any  table  by  the  method  of  differences, 
whether  they  are  positive  or  negative,  or  of  both 
kinds.  The  greater  the  number  of  differences,  the 
more  will  this  engine  outstrip  the  most  rapid  calcu- 
lator ; and  by  the  application  of  certain  parts  of  no 
great  complexity,  the  roots  of  equations,  and  conse- 
quently the  roots  of  numbers  may  be  extracted. 

A machine  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  executed.  Mr. 

Babbage  has  drawings  and  plans  of  a second,  to  mul- 
tiply any  number  of  figures  by  any  other  number  ; of 
a third,  to  moke  tables  of  prime  numbers  from  O to 
ten  millions;  and  of  a fourth,  to  construct  tables 
which  have  no  order  of  differences  constant.  This  last 
engine  will  calculate  tables  governed  by  laws  which 
have  not  been  hitherto  shewn  to  be  explicitly  determi- 
nable ; and  wdl  solve  equations,  for  which  analytical 
methods  of  solution  have  not  yet  been  contrived. 

One  of  the  most  mortifying  difficulties  with  which 
calculators  are  beset,  arises  from  the  errors  of  copy- 
ists, and  of  the  press.  In  Mr.  Babbage’s  engine* 
means  are  contrived  by  which  the  machine  itself  takes 
from  several  boxes,  containing  types,  the  number* 
which  it  calculates : thus  becoming  at  the  same  time 
computer  and  compositor ; and  preventing  all  error 
both  in  copying  and  in  printing. 

Mr.  Babbage’s  machine  is  worked  by  the  hand.  It 
would  be  very  easy,  if  any  advantage  were  to  be 
gained  by  such  a method,  to  apply  to  it  a self- moving 
power. 
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AUTOMO-  AUTOMOLITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a substance  which, 
from  its  crystalline  form,  was  considered  at  it#  first 
AUTUMN.  d“cove,7  to  be  a variety  of  SpineUe,  containing  a 
i.  ‘ j portion  of  oxide  of  zinc.  But  a later  and  more  accurate 
analysis  has  shewn  it  to  be  an  aluminatc  of  zinc. 
It  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  Sweden,  in  small 
octahedral  crystals,  imbedded  in  talc.  See  Min*- 
liLOGT,  ZlSC,  AlCMIXATE. 

AUTOPSY,  from  itno*  and  Our  own  sight 

or  vision. 

In  those  (birds)  that  hare  forked  tails,  autopsy  convincetb  us 
that  it  (the  tail)  bath  this  use,  (he.  to  turn  the  body  to  the  right 
or  left.)  Kay.  Wisdom  of  God  I*  ike  Crtmtion. 

ATITUMN,  ■'t  Supposed  from  cmgeo,  auctum  ; from 

Actct'mnal,  Vthe  augmented,  increased,  fruits  of 

AtfTtr'aiJfiTY.J  nature. 

The  aire  sttemprr,  and  the  srnothe  winde 
Of  Zrpherus,  among  the  blosomes  white 
So  hotsome  was,  and  so  nourishing  by  kind* 

That  smalc  bnddes,  and  round  blosoiaea  lite. 

In  matter  gun  of  her  brethe  drlite, 

To  jnc  tm  hope  there  fruit*  shall  take 
A gens*  autumne  rvdv  for  to  shake. 

Ckmvcer.  Complaint  of  the  Blackt  Knight,  fol.  271. 6.  1. 

But  Nile  before  the  doggdayc*  neuer  flow**, 

Nor  is  confin’d  within  hi*  bank**  sgaine, 

Till  the  autumnal  aequinoctian. 

May's  Lucan,  book  X. 

Those  fieldcs,  had  they  Iwen  either  thinner  sown,  or  seasonably 
eaten  down,  bad  yielded  a fair  crop;  and  tl*oa*  bough*,  had  they 
been  but  moderately  Laden,  had  outlived  many  autumns. 

Up.  Hair*  Balm  of  Gilead. 


■ Rais'd  of  grassie  terf 


Thir  table  was,  and  mosaic  neats  had  round. 

And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  aaifvmM  pil’d,  though  spring  and  hero 

Danc'd  i»*«d  in  hand. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  V, 

■ - ■ — On  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea,  he  stood  and  call'd 

His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  intnuu*t 

Thick  as  autumnal  leares,  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  ValLombrosa.  Id.  book  i. 

Thy  grandaire's  words  savour'd  of  thrifUc  leekes. 

Or  manly  garlleke  : but  thy  furnace  reekes 
Hot*  steaius  of  wine  ; and  ran  aloofc  dcscrie, 

The  drunken  draughts  of  tweete  autummitie. 

&p.  Hairs  Satires,  book  ill. 

That  season  deem  the  best  to  plant  tby  vines. 

Neat  that,  is  when  autumnal  warmth  drclinrs  ; 

K*re  lieat  is  quite  decay’d,  or  cold  begun, 

Or  Capricorn  admits  Uie  winter  sun. 

Drydtu’s  Virgil,  Geor.  u. 

For  Omens,  with  autumnal  plenty  Mess’d, 

By  gifts  to  bear'll  bis  gratitude  express'd  : 

Cull'd  sheafs  to  Ceres ; to  Lvarus,  wine ; i 
To  Pan,  and  Pales,  offrr’d  slier p and  kmc  ; \ 

And  fist  of  olive*,  to  Minerva’s  shrine.  ) 

Dry  den's  Fables, 


..  . -And  now  the  aged  year 

Its  last  remains  uf  beauty  hath  resign’d ; 

Transparent  uurc  of  autumnal  skies 
la  chang’d  to  mist,  the  air  serene  to  storms. 

Glover's  Atkenasd,  book  IT. 

The  oak  la  the  noblest  ornament  of  a fore-ground,  spreading 
from  aide  to  ride,  its  tortuous  branches ; and  foliage  rich  with 
Borne  autumnal  tint. 

Gilpin’s  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  tf«. 

Atm raw,  the  third  season  of  the  yearj  com- 


mencing in  our  northern  hemiaphere  about  the  t9d  AUTUMN, 
day  of  September,  when  the  aun  enter#  Libra ; and  “ 
ending  about  the  aatue  day  of  December  w hen  he  ^ 1 ^ 

enters  Capricorn  us.  ” 

AUTUN,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  chief  place  of 
a district  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 

16  leagues  S.  W.  of  Dijon,  and  65  S.  E.  of  Paris.  Lat. 

N.  46"  56'.  long.  E.  4°  17'.  Augustus  planted  a Homan 
colony  here  under  the  name  Auguttodunum  ; and  the 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  Roman  remains.  Before 
the  revolution,  Autun  gave  title  to  one  of  the  richest 
bishoprics  in  France.  The  town,  which  is  small, 
stands  on  the  river  Arroux,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
of  the  same  name  It  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
blankets,  and  hosiery,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
in  wood  and  cattle. 

AUVERGNE,  a province  in  the  heart  of  France 
previous  to  the  revolution,  which  took  its  name  from 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  called  the  Arvtmi.  It  wua 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Velay  and  Forez,  on  the  west 
by  Limousin,  Qucrcy,  and  La  Marche,  on  the  north 
by  Bourbonnois  and  Hcrrv,  and  on  the  south  by  Rou- 
erguc  and  Gevaudan.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Auvergne,  which  together  contained  a surface 
of  about  500  square  leagues,  and  800,000  inhabitants. 

The  upper  division  was  a rugged  and  elevated  country, 
but  afforded  much  good  pasturage,  to  which  a great 
part  of  the  lower  division  was  also  devoted  : and  many 
cattle  were  annually  sent  both  to  Paris  and  Lyons. 

The  mountains  of  Auvergne  were  among  the  most 
noted  in  the  interior  of  France  ; the  northern  part  of 
the  chain  was  called  Puy  de  Ddme,  the  southern  that 
of  Cantal,  while  the  centre  was  formed  of  the  Jfonfo 
d’Or,  In  rinding  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  the 
kingdom.  This  province  was  divided  at  the  revolution 
into  the  two  departments  of  Puy  de  Dime  and  Cantal; 
the  former  including  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Au- 
vergne. and  Ike  latter  most  of  the  upper  division  of 
the  province.  The  other  small  districts  not  embraced 
by  these  two  departments,  were  annexed  to  those  of 
Crntte  Allitr , and  the  Upper  Loire.  Auvergne  anciently 
maintained  a pre-eminence  among  the  independent 
states  of  Gaul,  and  w'as  conspicuous  in  the  variou* 
revolutions  experienced  by  France.  Its  brave  inhabi- 
tants displayed  a singular  trophy  in  the  sword  ofC&sar, 
which  he  lost  before  the  walls  of  Gergovia.  They 
maintained  a faithful  alliance  with  the  Romans  after 
they  became  subject  to  them ; and  if  all  the  other 
provinces  had  shewn  the  same  courage  and  loyalty, 
the  fall  of  the  western  empire  would  at  least  have  been 
retarded. 

AVU'LSED,  ■»  Aiello,  I tear  or  pull  away;  from 

Avi/lsiox.  j a , and  tello , 1 tear. 

Torn,  pulled  or  rent  away. 

Bat  ia  troth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  bmr  great 
soever,  run  be  no  Lnteiliaiblc  carme  of  the  cohesion  at  the  sottd 
parts  of  nutter.  For  Uio'igfc  such  a pressure  msv  hinder  the 
oouln*m  of  two  polished  superficies,  one  from  another,  in  a line 
perpendicular  to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polished 
marbles;  yet  it  ran  never,  in  the  least,  hinder  the  separation  by 
a motion,  In  a line  pnndlel  to  those  surfaces. 

Locke.  Om  Human  Understanding,  book  U. 


- TV  wise 


Spare  not  the  little  ofhprinp,  if  they  grow 
Redundant ; but  the  thronging  clusters  thin 
By  kind  avulsion,  else  the  starveling  brood, 

Void  of  suAdeot  sustenance,  will  yield 
A slender  autumn.  Philips's  Poems, 
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AVULSED  I found  that  1 1,  when  the  receiver  **i  well  exhausted,  the  upper 
— marble  vh,  by  a certain  contrivance,  laid  flat  open  the  lower, 
Al’XI-  they  would  not  then  cohere  a*  formerly,  but  be  with  great  ease 
LIAR,  separated,  though  it  did  not  by  any  phwtiomervori  appear,  (hat  any 
air  could  come  to  nub  in,  4u  poaar*s  the  place  given  It,  by  the 
re  com  of  the  upper  marble,  whose  eery  easy  avuLtum  U as  easily 
explicable  by  our  hypothesis  ; since  the  pressure  of  that  little  air, 
that  remained  in  the  reeeirer,  being  too  faint  to  make  any  at  all 
considerable  resistance  to  the  armGion  of  the  upper  marble,  the 
hand,  that  drew  it  up,  bad  very  little  more  than  the  stogie  weight 
of  the  stone  to  surmount. 

Style.  Animadvmicnt  on  I/ebhei. 

Ye  towering  minds  ! ye  sublimated  souls ! 

Who  scatter  wealth,  as  though  the  radiant  crop 
Glitter'd  on  every  bough ; and  every  bough 
Like  that  the  Trojan  gather'd,  once  tn-nlt'J 
Were  by  a splendid  successor  supplied 
Instant,  spontaneous!  listen  to  ray  lays. 

Shrntti'He.  Economy. 

AUXERRE,  a town  in  Prance,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  Aixerrois  in  Burgundy,  now  the  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  the  Yonne.  It  stands  on  a 
hillside  by  the  river  Yonne.  Lat.  N.  47°  47'  long.  E. 
3®  34'.  1 1 leagues  S.  E.  from  Sens,  and  8?  S.  E.  from 
Paris.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  see  of  a bishop. 
Population  12,000.  Its  only  manufacture  is  woollen 
stuffs. 

AUXI'LIAR,  n.  ^ Lat.  auxiliu m,  (ab  avctv,  cum 
Auxi'liar,  adj.  I acctuerant,  qui  adj  ament  o extent, 
Auxi'liar  v,  n.  falienigentt.  Varro.)  From  the  aug- 
Auxi'liary,  adj.  | men  fed  strength,  which  those  sup- 
Airxi'LiATORY.  ^ ply,  who  aid  or  help  us. 

One  who  augments  or  increases  our  strength  or 
power,  who  helps,  aids,  assists;  who  succours,  sup- 
ports ; an  aider,  helper,  assistcr,  or  supporter. 

A chill  cold  checks  her  blood ; death  looks  Irjic  pale. 

And  least  the  hcarbea  she  gave  should  chance  to  faile  ; 

Vo  heard  avxiharit  charities  imparts  : 

And  calls  tli 'assistance  of  her  secret  arts. 

Sandy’ $ Ovid,  book  vii. 

That  they  might  with  Inynt  armies,  with  one  heart,  and  with 
common  accord  of  ctranaell,  conduct  and  manage  the  warre  : and 
ill  the  mean  time,  with  the  cavclleric,  with  auxiti aria  or  aid  soul* 
diers_  lightly  armed,  rrpressc  the  enemie,  and  stare  him  from 
spoyling  so  licentiously  at  his  pleasure. 

Holland.  I a ay,  book  Xlii. 

And  now  at  the  present,  seeing  his  enemies  *o  ncerr,  first  and 
foremost  he  made  a stand  with  hi*  vauntgard  ; then  lie  sent  out 
toward  the  formost  ensigns,  hi*  auxilimr  Caodiotev  that  came  to 
*id  him,  and  tbwe  horsemen  which  they  calLTsrentine. 

Id.  book  xxxv. 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  heaven  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down. 

Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves ; 

To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves.  Dry  den’ t Ovid. 

If  any  the  least  member  is  hurt,  what  a general  anxilliary,  what 
a concurrent  help  is  there  from  all  the  rest ! the  eye  bewails,  the 
tongue  bemoans,  and  the  band  plaulers  and  foments  it. 

South.  Sermon  i.  rot*  H-  p 13. 

O Greeks!  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  barbarians,  that  I make 
We  of  you  as  ray  anriUariei,  but  because  I look  upon  you  as 
superior  u>  great  numbers  of  them. 

Spetmen’i  Xenophon.  The  Expedition  m f Cyrus. 

The  Trojan  heard  ancertsin,  or  to  meet 
Alone,  with  rent’rous  arms,  the  king  of  Crete  ; 
fir  seek  anxitlar  force  ; at  length  decreed 
To  call  some  hero  to  psrtake  the  deed. 

Pope.  Hornet  Iliad,  book  xiii.  p.  21.  I.  57 L 

It  was  the  design  o f Agricola  to  complete  and  ensure  his  success 
hy  the  easy  reduction  of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  bis  opininn,  one 
legion  and  A few  anxiliariei  were  sufficient. 

,*  Gibbon’s  Homan  Empire. 


Each  on  hb  grappled  gunnel  firm  maintain*  Aintt- 

A fight  still  dubious,  when  their  pointed  beaks  LIAR. 

Auxihar  VKurhylu*  and  Cimon  strike  — 

Deep  in  the  hostile  ship.  Glaoer’,  Athenaid,  book  vi.  AWAIT. 

Auxiliary  yrrr,  a verb  that  helps  to  conjugate  y— ~ 

others.  In  the  English  language  the  ocveral  circum- 
stances of  mode  and  time  are  expressed,  with  very 
little  variation  of  the  principal  verb,  by  the  help  of 
the  auxiliaries  be,  hare,  do,  let,  may,  can , shall,  trill. 

Do  and  did  mark  the  action  itself,  or  the  time  of  it, 
with  greater  force  and  distinction.  They  are  also  of 
frequent  and  almost  necessary  use  in  interrogative  and 
negative  sentences.  They  sometimes  also  supply  the 
place  of  a verb  which  has  gone  before,  and  moke  the 
repetition  of  it  needless  in  the  same  or  subsequent 
sentence. 

Let  not  only  expresses  permission,  but  praying, 
exhorting,  commanding. 

May  and  might  express  the  possibility  of  doing  a 
thing  ; can  and  could  the  power. 

Must  denotes  necessity. 

Wi'W,in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  promises 
or  threatens  ; in  the  second  and  third  persons  only 
foretells  *.  shall,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  person 
simply  foretells,  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  pro- 
mises, commands  or  threatens  j a distinction  which 
was  not  observed  by  our  older  writers.  It  must  be 
understood  also  of  explicative  sentences  only,  for  when 
the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  direct  reverse  takes 
place  for  the  most  part, 

ff’ould  denotes  inclination  : should  obligation  ; but 
both  these  often  express  simple  events. 

Do  and  hare  make  the  present  time  ; did,  had  the 
past : shall,  t till  the  future  ; let  is  employed  in  form- 
ing the  imperative  mood  : may,  might,  could,  t could, 
should,  in  forming  the  subjunctive ; hare,  through  its 
several  motlcs  and  times,  is  placed  only  before  the 
present  participle  ; and  be  in  like  manner  before  the 
present  and  passive  participles ; the  rest  only  before 
the  verb,  or  another  auxiliary  in  a primary  form. 

When  an  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  verb,  the  aux- 
iliary goes  through  all  the  varieties  of  person  and 
number,  and  the  verb  itself  continues  invariably  the 
same.  When  there  are  two  or  more  auxiliaries  joined 
to  a verb,  the  first  of  them  only  is  varied  according  to 
person  and  number.  The  auxiliary  must  admits  of  no 
variation.  Lowth’s  Grammar. 

AWA'IT,  r.  Fr.  guetter,  aguettcr ; Gcr.  i rach- 

Awa'it,  n.  Itffj  Dutch  uaeken  ; A.  S.  tca-ccean , 

Awa'itkr,  n.  j uarian  to  wake  or  watch. 

Au  a'itinc,  n.  J To  await  or  lie  await,  is  to  lie  in 
watch  ; to  watch,  to  be  watchful,  vigilant  ; to  attend 
upon,  to  observe  ; to  lie,  stay,  or  keep  upon  the  look 
out,  in  attendance,  in  observation,  in  expectation. 

Mill  al  here  power  of  Kent,  and  myd  Jr  Londrrb  ker  to, 

Auatede  hem  to  yilke  ost,  prat  )t  emprrour  inne  was. 

H.  Gluncetter,  p.  49. 

Tiier  L»  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  era 
Awaiting  on  a lord,  and  be  n'ot  wlter. 

Chancer.  The  Sompnonrtt  Tale,  V.  I-  p.  307. 

For  they  to  make  his  purr  has* 

He  lieth  away  trade  on  the  paa*. 

And  what  thyng  that  be  seeth  ther  posse. 

He  uketh  his  parte,  or  more  or  lasso. 

If  it  be  worthy  to  be  take. 

Gower.  Con.  Am,  book  V. 

The  trampling  steed  with  gold  and  purple  trapt. 

Chawing  the  fomki  bit,  there  ferrely  stood. 

Then  issued  she,  away  ted  with  great  train. 

Clad  In  a doke  of  Tyre  embradred  riche. 

Surrey.  Acturit,  book  lv. 
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AWAIT.  Hi*  °*r!'e  tcnauntca,  the  mm  of  Nortiusmherlidc,  of  whicbe 
— prourn  re  lie  than  »«  lerde,  arose  itgayne  hyro  and  tokc  from  hjrtn 

AWAKE.  *****  *|lC  hadde,  and  Isstely  chared  bym  into  Flounders  with  a fcwe 
i y ^ > prnoocj,  tiuu  awaytynge  vpon  hym.  Fnbyan. 

Hie  leon  ait  in  bia  a watte  *1  way 
To  ale  tbe  innocent,  If  that  he  mar. 

Chaucer.  The  Frtrti  Tale,  v.  I.  p.  291. 

A Rood  wif,  that  is  rlcne  of  werk  and  thought, 

Skuld  not  be  kept  in  non  await  certain. 

Id.  The  Manciple*  Tale,  v.  ii.  p.  269. 
And  if  be  be  a prtuy  atrai/our  bidde,  and  reinywth  1dm  to  rauiah 
by  wiles,  thou  shaft  aaine  hvni  lyke  to  the  fuse  wbelpea. 

Id.  Boeeiue,  book  ir.  fo.  232.  c.  2. 
Sicbe  ministers  eucr  liatb  the  deni)  which  can  seke  occasion* 
eraftcly  to  auerte  pood  kings  pood  niyndb  fmin  tbe  trewth  when 
vnder  an  btirlac  pretence  of  offlee  ami  eerie ve,  awaite  is  laved  to 
destroy  them.  The  Erpoeicione  of  Daniel  by  Jo ye. 

Yea,  our  misery  seemed  to  be  increased,  fur  whereas  at  first  vre 
could  looke  for  nothing  but  a present  end,  that  expectation  was 
now  turned,  into  the  awaiting  for  u lingring  death,  of  the  two,  tbe 
far  more  fearful!  to  be  chosen. 

World  enevmpatied  by  Sir  Free.  Drake,  p.  99. 
Advsnc’t  in  riew,  they  stand,  a horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  daziing  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  order’d  spear  and  shield, 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose.  Milton.  Paradue  Lott,  book  L 
Adam  observ’d,  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  uotuov’d  to  Ere  thus  spake. 

O Ere,  some  furtler  change  await*  us  nigh. 

Which  hear’n  hy  these  mute  signs  in  nature  slicws 
Forerunner*  of  his  purpose.  Id.  book  xi. 

A'nena  heard,  and  for  a space  resign’d 
To  tender  pity  all  his  manly  mind  ; 

Then  rising  in  his  rage,  he  barns  to  fight ; 

Tbe  Greek  await*  him  with  collected  might. 

Pope.  Iliad,  book  xiii. 

Flang’d  in  the  Aood,  not  long  the  straggler  sinks, 

'Villi  his  white  flakes,  that  glitien  through  the  tide ; 

Tbe  sturdy  rustic,  in  the  middle  ware, 

Awaite  to  Kile  him  rising. 

Dyer.  The  /Terre,  book  .« 
——  ■ 1 I feel  myself  at  large, 

Courageous,  and  refresh'd  for  future  toil, 

If  toll  await  me,  or  if  dangers  new.  Cow  per.  Talk. 

AWA'KE,  o,  A.  S.  utcacinn,  wacian,  to  wake  or 
F watch,  to  put  upon  the  watch. 

> To  put  upon  the  watch,  to  put  into 
k action  } to  rouse  from  inaction,  from 
/inertness,  from  stupor,  from  sleep. 

bo  Brut  a wok  of  hya  step,  and  al  ^is  vnder  stod, 

Hys  men  be  tolde  al  >i»  cas  with  we!  btipe  mod. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  15. 

In  bor  bed  hit  founde  bom  in  tonne  £o  hii  come. 

Of  soflc  av<ahunge  hii  take  lute  gome. 

Vor  to  wel  clo>i  bom  hii  ne  jcue  bom  no  tome. 

Id.  p.  557. 

For  he  had  yeven  drinks  his  gayta  to 
Of  a clarve,  made  of  a certain  wine, 

With  norcotikea  and  opie  of  Thebes  fine. 

That  all  the  night  though  that  men  wold  him  shake, 

Tbe  gnyler  slept,  be  mighto  not  awake. 

Chaaeer.  The  Knight ee  Tale , r.  i.  p.  59. 
And  atraught  vnto  his  chambre  went. 

And  gnth  to  bedde,  and  slepe  hyra  bent, 

And  Uie,  that  no  roan  hym  a woke. 

Cower.  Con.  Am.  book  v. 

Awake  gbe  iustc  m«n,  and  nyle  ghe  do  Synne,  for  surame  ban 
Ignoraunce  of  god,  but  to  reuerenee  1 spekr  to  ghou. 

WieKf.  1 Cory  nth.  chap.  XV. 

^eaie  traely  oat  of  slepe,  and  tynne  not.  For  some  hane  not 
tbe  knowledge  of  God : 1 speake  this  to  youre  thimr 

Bible,  1539. 

TOL.  X?IU. 


Awa'k r.,atlj.  j 
Awa'kak, 
Awa'kkner,  ( 
Awa'senino.  j 


These  worries  saied  lie  fur  the  nones  all 
Y*  with  such  thing  lie  migt  hint  angry  raaken 
And  with  his  angrv  docn  hit  sorowe  fall 
As  for  a time,  aod  his  corage  c waken. 

Chancer.  Horn,  of  the  Rote,  £o.  153.  Z.  i. 

I come  to  bring  him  tleepe.  Tis  such  as  you 
That  creepe  like  shadowes  by  him,  and  do  sight 
At  each  Ins  need  1 esse  hrxnings  : such  as  you 
Nourish  tbe  cause  of  liis  awaking. 

SKahetpeare.  Winter's  Talr,  fo].  391. 
What  M delivered  as  an  crahleme  of  vigilancy,  that  the  hare  and 
lion  do  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  doth  not  evincu  that  they  are  any 
more  awake  then  if  they  were  both  closed. 

Brown , Vulgar  Errore. 

• — ■■  ■ ■ Awake 

My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  Utegt  found, 

Hcav'ns  Inst  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 

Awake,  the  morning  shines,  awl  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us.  Milton.  Paradue  Ixut,  book  V. 

Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 

Tlie  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night- warbling  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labor'd  song.  Ibid. 

He  resolv'd 

With  ail  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unworehipt,  nnobey’d,  tbe  throne  supream, 
Contemptuous,  and  his  next  subordinate 
Awah’ning,  these  to  him  in  secret  spukg.  Ibid. 

They  are  also,  by  fita,  under  great  apprehension  of  the  danger  of 
their  condition,  and  that  the  course  which  they  are  in,  if  they 
continue  in  it,  will  prove  fatal  to  them,  anil  rain  them  at  last}  «- 
periaily,  when  their  consciences  are  thorowlv  awakened  by  some 
great  affliction,  or  the  near  approach  of  Dearfi,  and  a lively  sense 
of  another  world.  TUMam’t  Sermone. 

Betwixt  shame  and  gratitude,  the  sense  of  his  present  and  of  his 
past  condition  possessing  him,  be  does  perchance,  especially  in  the 
first  fervours  of  his  seal,  think  himself  as  much  obliged  to  his 
Bwokener,  as  Philemon  was  to  Saint  Paul ; to  whom  die  Scripture 
says,  that  be  ow’d  even  himself.  Boyle.  Rejtcctione. 

How  dreadfull  had  my  rondilion  for  ever  been,  if  my  first 
awaken, .. g had  been  in  the  flames  of  hell  ? Nodiing  hut  the  infi- 
nite goodness  and  patience  would  hare  waited  so  long  for  the  re- 
pentance of  such  an  offender  as  I luve  been. 

Stillingjleet'e  Sermon*,  voL  ir. 

There  are  some  men  formed  with  feelings  so  blunt,  with  tempers 
so  cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  they  can  hardly  lie  said  to  be  awake 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
This  night,  however,  rising  firit,  he  stood 
Beside  me  suddenly,  and  is  dispatch'd 
Already  to  awaken  whom  thou  nsm'st. 

Cow  per.  Iliad,  book  x. 

If  the  c*rr Iras  and  indifferent  were  at  anr  time  to  be  awakened 
to  a sente  of  danger,  tbe  last  judgment  was  likely  to  afford  a more 
prevailing  argument  than  the  prospect  of  the  temporal  rain  im- 
pending over  the  Jewish  nation.  Hartley’*  Sermone. 

AWA'RD,  r.  ' A.  S.  tc ardian  or  tceardian,  to 
Awa'xd,  it.  Hook  at,  to  direct  the  view.  Tooke 
Awa'k dek.  J supposes  it  to  be  d garticr,  to  keep, 
i.  e.  to  determine  or  adjudge,  who  is  to  look  after,  to 
keep  for  himself,  have,  hold  in  possession  the  thing  in 
dispute. 

To  determine,  to  adjudge. 

[It  is  required  that  we)  belene  the  rcsurreecion  of  tbe  to 
coute  and  also  that  last  iudgment,  whicbe  shall  awarde  some  to 
eternal!  felicitic,  and  other  some  to  euerlastyng  paynes,  and  dam- 
mc*OB.  VdaU.  Hebreie,  cap.  6. 

And  we  dccrc,  ordaioe,  and  awarde,  that  my  saied  lorde  of 
Wyncbestcr,  in  the  presence  of  the  kynge,  ow  soueraigne  lorde, 
my  lorde  of  Bedford,  Ac,  saye  and  declare  in  manner  end  forme 
that  folio weth.  //a/4  Henry  FI. 

To  stood  gladly  to  the  award  of  his  sore raine,  or  of  him  that  Is 
higher  in  degree  : certain  this  is  a gret  werk  of  humilitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  rone*  Tale,  T.  IL  p.  321. 
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Poll  A pound  of  that  mib#  marchant's  fish  is  thine, 

TV  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  giue  it. 

Jaw.  Mont  rightful!  judge- 

Pot.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast, 

Hie  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Jew.  Most  learned  judge— a aentence— come,  prepare. 

Shakespeare.  Merchant  of  Venice,  ft).  100. 

It  b the  will  of  our  judge,  from  whose  mouth  our  doom  must 
proceed,  awarding  life  or  death,  weal  or  woe  unto  as  ; and  what 
sentence  can  wc  expert,  what  favour  can  we  rretend  to,  if  we  pre- 
sumptuously shall  oflend,  oppose  that  will,  which  is  the  supreme 
rule  of  justice,  and  sole  fountain  of  merry  ? 

Harrow's  Sermons. 

Then  those  whom  form  of  laws 

Condemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg’d  tbeir  cause. 

Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a near. 

Jkrydrn’s  Virgil , .Em.  6. 

■ — — Thus  revered. 

And  plac'd  beyond  the  reach  of  sordid  care, 

The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fame. 

Alone  for  glory  thy  great  master*  strove ; 

Courted  by  kings,  and  by  contending  states 
Assum'd  the  boasted  honour  of  their  birth. 

Thoms* a.  Liberty,  part  ii. 

Her  flbe  countess  of  Pembroke)  immediate  succession  to  the 
large  estate*  of  her  ancestors  in  the  north,  had  been  disputed  by 
an  uncle,  who  inherited  the  title : and  an  award  had  been  given 
against  her  by  James  I.;  to  which  however  she  would  not  submit 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  tic  Lakes. 

- This  man  affirm'd  the  fine 
All  paid,  haranguing  vehement  the  crowd, 

Tbnt  man  denied  thnt  he  bad  ought  receiv’d} 

And  each,  producing  witnesses,  appear'd 
Impatient  for  the  award. 

Caw  per.  Iliad , hook  xviii. 

Awabd,  in  Jjitc,  is  the  final  adjudication,  by  an  arbi- 
trator, of  matter*  referred  to  him  by  litigating  parties. 
Such  references  are  sometimes  made  by  the  parties 
themselves  spontaneously,  to  avoid  the  expense  and 
delay  of  processes  in  courts  of  law  ; and  sometimes 
by  order  of  the  court  before  which  the  cause  is  pend- 
ing. In  the  former  case,  the  parties  usually  enter  into 
bonds  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator;  in 
the  latter,  an  order  or  rule  of  the  court  is  made, 
that  the  matter  in  issue  shall  stand  by  his  award.  Law 
as  well  as  facts  are  within  his  province.  If  in  the 
award  (which  is  in  writing  and  under  seal)  the  arbi- 
trator states  the  legal  grounds  on  which  he  has  de- 
cided, and  those  grounds  appear  to  the  court  to  be 
wrong,  the  award  will  be  set  aside.  But  if  he  merely 
makes  his  order  without  assigning  his  reasons,  the 
award  must  be  abided  by,  though  he  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  point  of  law.  The  courts  will  set  aside  an 
auNinf,  if  the  arbitrator  can  be  shewn  to  have  made  it 
from  corrupt  motives. 

AtVA'RE,  t».  1 Goth,  xcaryan ; A.  S.  warian,  tear- 

Awa'ke,  adv.  >nian;  Dutch  waaren ; Ger.  warm, 
Awa'rx.  J bewarm.  Wachter  considers  the 
primitive  meaning  to  be,  ocuiu  usurpare,  spcctare,  m- 
#wert.— Ab  oculo  corporis  trartsfertur  ad  ocuium  mini  et 
tuncrigni/ical,  quart  fan  potest  cansiderare,  curare,  terror*, 
obtervare,  custodire , caeere ; to  sec,  to  observe,  to  fore- 
see, to  take  heed,  to  use  or  give  caution,  to  be  or  make 
cautious,  provident,  to  foretell. 

' Whim  enrich  of  them  had  a staff 
Into  hb  hand  nomin 
fiam&lyn  wan  aware  tb a 
He  fomuigh  them  mnm, 

The  Cake's  Tale  of  Gamdlyn,  in  Chalmers 


A eororie  b layd  rnto  an  old  sore,  not  to  beale  it,  but  to  itirrt  it  AWARE. 

vp,  and  make  the  disease  alyur,  that  a man  ravgbt  u-ele  in  what  

leopard  i<  l*e  b,  and  bow  ny«  death  and  not  aware,  and  to  make  a AWAY, 
way  rata  the  healing  piaster.  i * j 

The  Whole  Works  of  William  Tyndall,  fol.  9.  C.  2. 

Argsnte*  nimbly  turn’d  lib  ready  atead. 

And  ere.  hb  foe  waa  wbt  or  well  aware 
Against  hi*  aide  he  drouc  hb  coursers  head. 

What  force  oonld  he  galmt  so  great  miirbt  prepare  ? 

Fairfax.  Tasso,  book  VI. 

Now  gan  the  humid  vapour  shed  the  ground 
With  pearly  dew,  and  the  earth’s  gloom v aiiade 
Did  dim  the  brighuwaae  of  the  welkin  round  ; 

That  eoery  bird  and  Vast  m warned  made 
To  throw d themarlucs,  while*  sleep  their  senses  did  invade. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quecne,  book  iu.  t.  10.  t.  46. 

Ha  that  speaks  ill  of  another  commonly  before  be  ia  aware , 
makes  himself  such  a one  a*  be  speaks  against;  for  if  he  had 
dvility  or  breeding  lie  would  forbe-ar  such  kind  of  language. 

Selden's  Table  Talk. 

For  heav’nly  minds  from  such  distempers  fotde 
Are  ever  cleer.  Whereof  bee  soon  aware, 

Each  pe  rturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  cal  me. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  hr. 

A man  may  through  bodily  indispositions  and  faults  in  bis  con- 
stitution, which  it  is  not  in  hb  power  to  correct,  be  subject  to 
starts  and  Inadvertencies,  or  obnoxious  to  snares,  which  he  cannot 
be  aware  of.  Wollaston' t Religion  of  So  tore, 

A man  that  knows  himself  will  be  aware  of  his  remote  temp- 
tations. Mason  on  Self-Knowledge. 

Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
*4wure  of  nothing  arduous  in  a task 
Tlicy  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
HU  dangers  or  escapes,  ami  haply  find 
There  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most. 

Camper.  Task. 


AWA'Y,  T Goth,  ga-wagyan ; A.  S.  wagian  ; 

Awa'ywabd.  J Ger.  tceghen  ; Dutch  xcaeghen  j Engl. 
wagge,  to  move  ; Goth,  teegt  or  wigs  ; A.  S.  weg  or 
waii ; Ger.  and  Dutch  weg ; Engl.  way. 

Atcay  is  sometimes  the  imperative,  as  away  to  the 
field ; move,  remove,  begone.  Or  the  past  participle, 
as  he  is  away  ; i.  c.  he  is  moved,  removed,  gone.  In 
the  Bible,  1539,  I cannot  awaye  with  your  new 
moonea,  your  subbathes,  and  snlcmpne  dayes  ; in  the 
Geneva,  is,  1 cannot  tujfer  ; by  Lowth,  I cannot  endure 
I cannot  aicay  with,  is,  I cannot  wore  with;  m unison 
with. 

Nennyn  caste  p owne  swerd  anon  a trey  wel  faro, 

Ami  nom  yet  swerd  to  hym,  fsX  so  noble  was  and  riche. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  49. 

On  the  nyght  he  fled  awaj,  J»at  non  suld  him  sc. 

R.  Urunne,  p.  16. 

be  wyie  be  alep,  |«e  traytoor  Jo  wey  aveyward  nom 

Stilldichc  bi  balucs,  )nU  me  nuste  wlier  he  hi  com. 

R.  Gloucester , p.  151. 

Give  thou  to  him  tint  axith  of  thee,  and  turnc  thou  not  awey 
fro  him  that  wolr  borowe  of  thee. 

Widif.  Matthew,  clap.  V. 

Geue  to  him  that  asketh  the : and  fro  him  that  volde  borowe, 
turoe  not  thou  awaye.  BUIe,  1539. 

This  Phebos  gmn  awayward  for  to  wrien. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  n.  p.  273. 

But  he  that  kynge  with  eyeo  wrothe 
Hb  cliere  awriwarde  fro  me  cast* 

And  forthe  he  passed  at  the  laste. 

Cotter.  Con.  Am.  book  1. 


Make  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  conform  thyself  to  undergo  It : 
tf  It  be  long,  11s  light  j If  grievous,  h cannot  last ; it  win  away. 

Burton *s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Trinenvriliu*  had  a patient  that  would  needs  make  away  with 
himself,  for  fear  of  being  banged,  and  could  not  he  persuaded, 
for  three  years  together,  hut  that  he  had  killed  a man.  Id. 
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AWAY. 

AWE. 


For  I m little  am  disposed  to  mwy 
For  life,  I would  Dot  rut  i With  mu-ay. 
Such  M it  ia,  th'  offence  in  all  my  own. 
And  what  to  Guisrard  is  already  done, 
Or  to  he  done,  i*  doom'd  hy  thy  decree, 
That,  If  not  executed  first  by  thre. 

Shall  on  my  person  be  perform'd  by  me. 
• • • • • • 


And  which  of  all  those  oppressive  acts  or  impositions  did  lie 
erer  disclaim  or  disavow,  till  the  fata  owe  of  this  Parliament  hung 
ominously  over  him  ? Milton.  A newer  to  E,kon  BnnUie. 

— - — — And  to  consummate  all. 

Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seal 
Build  io  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a guard  Angelic  plac'U 


Away,  with  woman  weep,  and  leave  me  here. 

Fix'd,  like  a man  to  die,  without  a tear. 

Dry  dm.  Sigismonda  and  Quit  cor  do,  v.  ij|.  p,  144. 
Farewell  the  stage ! if  just  as  thrives  the  play 
The  silly  bard  grows  fat,  or  falls  away. 

Pope.  Imitation*  of  Horace,  voi.  t».  book  a,  p.  278.' 
A fool  squanders  away  without  credit  or  adraolage  to  himself, 
more  than  a man  of  sense  spends  with  both. 

Chesterfeld.  Utter  elixir. 

- And  If  a mortal  man 

Offend  them  by  the  transgression  of  their  laws, 

Libation,  incense,  sacrifice,  and  prayer 
la  meekness  offer’d,  turn  their  wrath  away. 

Cowper't  Iliad,  book  ur. 

AWBURN,  in  the  cast  riding,  county  of  York,  in 
the  parish  of  Fraysthorpe,  a curacy,  of  the  certified 
value  of  £%.  13*.  4 d.  Patron  Sir  George  Strickland, 
Bart.  5 miles  S.  W.  from  Bridlington. 


-v  Junius  derives  it  from  the 
1 Goth,  agis,  terrour.  Skinner 
I from  the  Ger.  and  Dutch 
I achten,  asfimnre.  Perhaps 
>fr om  the  Goth,  agyan,  ogaji, 
/ to  fear,  to  dread.  Sax.  oga, 
I fear,  dread,  terror. 

I To  fear  or  terrify } to  cause 

ear,  dread,  terror,  submis- 


AWE,  t>. 

Awg,  n. 

A'wzwvl, 

A'wgrvu*Y, 

A'w KFVLSESS, 

A'wauus, 

A'wxrob-ivxD, 

Awk-commaxdino, 

Awe-struck. 

« ion,  reverence. 

J*  kyng  listncd  j»e  snwe,  at  Jiat  consul!  wild  do, 

)t  barons  had  grete  awe,  whan  J*i  wist  be  wild  so. 

it  Bnsnne,  p.  215. 

And  soon,  fra  she  the  sail  op  saw 
Then  til  Macbeth  with  little  awe 
She  said,  “Macbeth  look  up,  and  see. 

Under  yon  sail  forsooth  is  he. 

The  thane  of  Fife  whom  thou  bast  sought" 

Andrew  of  Wynto tan,  tis  EUU,  vol.  L 
And  if  he  found  owhere  a good  felawe 
He  woide  techea  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiebe  a cat  of  the  arcbcdekcne*  curse. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  ▼.  i.  p.  27. 
There  is  one : euen  the  Hyest,  the  maker  of  all  thyoges,  the 
Almighty,  the  kyng,  of  power  (of  whom  men  ought  to  stande  greatly 
in  awe)  which  sytteth  vpon  bis  troae,  beinge  a God  of  dominion. 

IJild*  1539,  Syrach,  chap.  L fo.  463. 

So  look!  Rinaldo,  when  lie  shooke  hia  crest 
Before  those  wale,  each  Pagan  feares  sod  dice 
Bis  dread  full  sight,  or  trembling  staid  at  Iraat : 

Such  dread  bis  aufull  visage  on  them  cast, 

So  sec  me  poorc  doues  at  goshaukes  sight  agaxt 

Fairfax.  Tauo,  book  ilL 
To  the  high'st  earth  whilst  awful  Henry  gets, 

From  whence  strong  Harlkur  he  might  easiest  see. 

With  sprightly  words  he  thus  their  courage  whets. 

_ . . Drayton.  Battle  of  AguKowri. 

Thus  the  kind  mother  carefully  forecasts . 

(For  at  three  months  a scrutiny  was  held. 

And  searchers  then  sent  every  where  about. 

That  in  that  time  if  any  were  conceal’d, 

They  should  make  proof  and  straightly  bring  them  out.) 

To  Pharaoh's  will  she  awfully  must  how, 

And  therefore  hastens  to  abridge  these  fairs. 

And  to  the  flood  determines  it  should  go, 

Yet  ere  it  went  she'll  drown  it  with  her  tears. 

_ . , . **•"»»  book  i. 

Tlie  greater  stroke*,  the  fiercer  was 
The  monster's  awte**e  fight : 

So  dial  the  Grcekes  and  Troyans  all 
Misdoubt  tbeir  dreadlesse  knight. 

Warner  Albion’*  England,  book  L 


Id.  Paradise  Lost,  book  viii. 

Nor  think  thou  with  wind 

Of  airir  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not.  Id.  hook  ri. 

And  tiro u sly  hypocrite,  who  now  wouldst  seem 
Patron  of  liberty,  wbn  more  then  thou 
Once  fawn'd,  and  cring’d,  and  servilly  ador'd 
Hear'os  awful  Monarch  ? Id.  book  iv. 

A subject  bears  a reverential  fear  to  his  prince,  from  the  sense 
of  hia  mnjesty  and  grandeur : mid  thus,  much  more  tbe  majesty 
and  greatness  of  almighty  God,  cxrilcs  reverence  and  aufulnt**, 
tho’  there  were  no  other  ingrrdient  in  that  fear. 

Air  Matthew  Hale’*  Contemplation*. 
Presuming  on  hU  force,  with  sparkling  eyes, 

Already  he  devours  Uie  promis’d  prixe. 

He  clauns  the  bull  with  ewUti  insolence ; 

And  having  seis'd  bis  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Dry  den.  Fir  git,  *Fn.  r, 
I*ove  and  obedience  to  her  Lord  she  bore, 

Sbe  much  obey'd  him,  but  she  lov’d  him  more. 

Not  aw’d  to  duty  by  superior  sway  ; 

But  taught  Ijy  his  indulgence  to  obey.  Id.  Eleonora. 
For  vice,  tho’  fronllrss,  and  of  harden’d  face. 

Is  daunted  at  the  sight  of  auful  grace. 

Id.  Hind  and  Panther. 
By  tracing  Heaven  bis  footsteps  may  be  found  : 

Behold  1 bow  awfully  lie  walks  the  round  ! 

God  is  abroad,  and  wondrous  in  his  ways, 

The  rise  of  empires,  and  their  fall  surreys. 

Id.  Brit.  Red. 

Long  stood  tbe  noble  youth  oppress'd  with  awe. 

And  sWspM  at  die  wond’rous  things  he  saw 
Surpassing  common  faith  \ transgressing  nature’s  law. 

Id.  Fable*. 

I was  very  much  awed  and  delighted  with  tbe  appearance  of  the 
god  of  wit ; there  was  something  so  amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing 
in  his  looks,  as  inspired  me  at  once  with  lore  and  terror. 

Spectator,  No.  53. 

In  the  midst  a fora  divine  ! 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton- line  ; 

Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face. 

Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace.  Gray’*  Bard. 

Young  persons  little  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  who  have 
not  been  used  to  approach  men  in  power,  arc  commonly  struck 
with  an  awe  which  takes  away  the  free  use  of  their  faculties. 

Burke  mi  Me  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Hi*  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  tbe  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe, 

Aa  left  him  not,  till  penitence  bad  won 
Lost  favour  back  again,  and  clon’d  the  breach. 

Cowper.  Task* 

So  saying,  sbe  plac’d  the  armour  on  the  ground 
Before  him,  and  tbe  whole  bright  treasure  rang. 
Awestruck,  the  Myrmidons  all  turn’d  sway 
Their  dazxlcd  eyes,*  and,  trembling,  fled  the  place. 

Id.  Hind,  book  sit 

There  Is  very  rarely  tbe  awfulntot  of  grandeur,  and  not  wry 
often  tbe  splendour  of  elegance.  Johsuon’i  Life  of  Addison. 

God  hath  warned  us  dial  the  enquiry  into  every  man’s  conduct 
will  be  public.  Christ  liimscll  the  judge ; tbe  whole  race  of  man, 
and  tbe  whole  angelic  bostc,  spectators  of  the  awful  scene. 

Hot i ley’s  Sermons. 

• It  b held 

By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanction’d  sure 

By  th‘  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 

And  promise  of  a God.  Cow  per.  Task. 

AWEARY.  On  weary,  see  Weary. 

Sat.  Go  tby  waies,  I begin  to  be  awearie  of  thee,  and  I lei 
thee  so  before  ; because  I would  not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy 
waits,  lot  my  hursa  be  wel  look’d  to,  without  any  trickes. 

Shakespeare.  All*  Well,  fo.  252.  c.  1. 

x ‘2 


AWE. 

AWEARY- 

Ws 
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Fo»  thou  Hunt  lost  thy  princely  pririledge, 

With  rile  participation.  Not  an  ere 
But  ia  awtari*  of  ttiy  common  sight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  IV.  part  ir.  fo.  63.  c.  1. 

AWHAPED.  A.  S.  “Aw aped,  past  port.  confounded, 
stupified."  Tyrwhit. 

From  A.  S.  icajian,  to  be  amazed  or  astonished. 
Skinner. 

And  whan  that  Tliisbc  had  espied  lluit 
She  rist  lwr  rp,  with  a ful  drery  hart 
And  in  a cane,  with  drcdful  foot  she  start, 

For  hy  the  moone  she  saw  it  wel  witball 
And  u she  ran,  her  wimple  let  %hc  fall 
And  toke  none  bede,  ns  sore  fhe  wo*  awhapeJ 
And  eke  *o  glad  tlmt  she  waa  escaped. 

Chancer,  fo.  901,  of  Thitbe  of  BaMam. 
Alisaundre  was  tore  aw  aped. 

That  lie  was  so  oacaped. 

h'ytig  Alisaundre,  in  BViirf,  T.  1. 


It  waa  to  wcet,  a wild  and  aalwe  man  ; 

Yet  was  no  man,  hut  onely  like  in  shape. 

And  eke  in  stature  higher  by  a span. 

All  ovcr-growuc  with  haire,  that  could  aw  hope 
An  hardy  hart. 

Spenser.  Fairie  Queen  r,  book  ir.  c.  7.  S.  S. 

A WHEELS,  on  wheels,  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

And  will  they  not  cry  then  the  world  rtms  awheel*. 

Ben  J oh  ton.  Alastjwei,  fo.  18. 

AWHILE,  a time.  A.  S.  hwile,  (for  hwiol)  a turn, 
walk  a while  ; take  a turn.  Tooke.  See  While. 

)*o  J»is  Vortiger  hadde  J*at  folk  al  in  j*  bond, 

He  seyde,  lie  moete  wendc  awyte  out  of  yis  lond. 

To  parchaee  more  tresour  ye  kyng  for  to  apcnc, 

For  be  naddc  nojt  y nowj,  ys  knygtes  to  stuteae. 

A Glance  tier,  p.  108. 

Although  mirth  a while  be  taried,  it  shall  come  at  such  ceaaon, 
that  thy  thought  shall  ben  ioyed. 

Chaucer.  Tetl.  of  Lone,  book  ii.  fo.  308,  C.  2. 
But  in  deceit*  if  that  thou  feigneste. 

And  thcrvpon  thy  Inste  atlryncste, 

That  thou  haste  wonne  with  thy  wile, 

Though  it  the  like  for  a while. 

Thou  sbalte  it  afterward*  repente. 

Gower,  Cam,  elm.  book  i. 

And  when  in  sccreetc  so,  he  whispered  bad  « while, 

lie  raisdr  his  head  with  chcerefull  looke,  his  sorrowes  u>  beguile  ; 

And  with  the  rest  hejjraydc,  to  God  in  beauen  on  hie 

\Vhkh  ended  thus,  Thou  onely  Lord,  const  help*  in  miaerie. 

Gmteoigne, 

Sir  Amyss  Pauwlet,  when  he  saw  too  much  baste  made  in  any 
matter,  was  wont  to  say,  stay  m while,  that  we  may  make  an  end 
sooner.  Bacon.  Apophthegm*. 


AWK,  \ Of  unsettled  etymology.  Awk, 

A'wkly,  / which  is  not  uncommon  in  our 

A'wkward,  Vown  old  writers,  is  perhaps  formed 
A'wKWAnnt,Y,  1 from  the  Dutch  orcr-recAf,  contra- 
A'wKWAnDNK-sn.  frius  recto;  prerlcr  rectum;  thus, 
aterrecht,  aurrecht,  aurchl,  aurc,  auk  or  aick.  The  term 
i nation  ward,  from  kecred  the  past  part,  of  kecren,  A S. 
cyrraa,  to  turn,  atck-kceretl,  atek-kerd,  awkard,  after- 
wards awkward.  The  old  Scotch  write  actfuart : and 
thus  it  originally  would  signify 

Turned  out  of  the  straight  line ; perverted  or  per- 
verse, indirect,  clumsy,  inelegant. 

They  with  auhrwarde  iudgemelc,  pul  y*  chlefc  poynt  of  god  lines 
in  outward  thyngrs,  as  in  rboysc  of  rucate-,  and  neglect*  those 
thyngc*  that  be  of  the  aoulc.  Cdall.  Mathew,  cap.  r. 

O bilode  guydes,  which*  living*  of  an  aukwards  religion,  do 
■trcync  out  a gnat,  and  swaloure  vp  a ramcll,  so persti douse  In  n 
litil  thing,  and  negligent  in  a greate  thing*. 

Id.  Ih.  cap.  zxui.  fo.  90. 


AWK. 

AWL. 


These  triftr*  wil  prone  earnest  tliinga 
And  aeriouae  in  the  ende. 

When  al  the  worlde  shat  them  derydo 
And  greunusly  them  grudge. 

And  when  al  slud  withe  auehwarde  d oume 
And  sinister  them  judge. 

Brant.  Horace.  Arte  of  Poetrye. 
That  which  we  in  Ore  eke  call  opltrrtpoy,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
avhe  or  left  hand,  they  any  in  Latine  nnutmm  ; 

Holland.  Plutarch'*  Moral*, 


So  ignorant  and  nntanght  persons  many  time*  when  fortune 
presented*  herself  unto  them  on  the  right  hand  rewire  her  auhly. 

Id.  Tranquillity  of  Mind. 

I knew  a camel  paaseth  in  the  Latine  proverb  either  for  gibbous 
and  distorted,  or  for  one  that  ondertaketh  a thing  awhely  or  un- 
gcenly  (“  came  tut  laltat"). 

Fuller' i Worthies.  Cambridge! hire. 


If  I had  not  known  you  casually,  by  your  shambling  gate,  and 
a certain  reverend  auhwardneet,  that  h natural  to  all  your  func- 
tion, here  you  had  been  expos'd  to  the  laughter  of  your  own 
servant*.  Bryden.  Bon  Sebastian. 

One  only  bag  remain'd  : But  fowler  far 
Than  gmndanve  apes  in  Indian  forests  are  : 

Against  a wither'd  oak  she  lean'd  her  weight, 

I'rop'd  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  upright. 

And  drop'd  an  awhmrd  court’sy  to  the  knight. 

Id.  Fable* 


Remote  objects,  tho'  sometimes  awkward,  do  not  always  strike 
the  eye  with  their  awhwardnett.  Gilpin . Tour  to  the  Lake*. 

Awhwardnet*  ia  a more  real  disadvantage  than  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  i It  often  occasions  ridicule,  it  always  lessens 
dignity.  Chest  erf  eld.  Maxim*. 

Half  the  beauty  of  a thing  consists  in  the  easiness  of  Its  intro- 
duction. Bring  la  your  story  awkwardly  t and  It  offends. 

Gilpin,  Tour  to  the  Lake*, 


Thus  haring  said,  th*  embassador*  amaz'd 
Stood  mute  awhile,  and  on  each  other  gaz'd. 

Bryden.  Virgil , .fin,  11. 

They  languish  awhile  under  tbr  pains  of  mortality,  and  arc  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  their  age  ; while  many  begin,  and  finish  their 
journey  almost  at  the  same  time.  Gilpin , Sermon*. 

AWHIT.  A whit,  or  o whit.  A.  S.  Hwit.  See  * 
Whit. 

He  that  hath  not  (suche  a one  is  be  that  hydeth  hi*  treasure, 
and  kepeth  jt  to  him  selfe)  the  same  shal  not  al  onely  he  oeuer 
a why t the  richer  therfonr,  but  also  that  thing  wblche  he  thought 
he  had  tor  his  ownc  use,  and  no  mans  cl*,  shall  be  quyte  taken 
front  hhn.  UdaU.  Mark*,  cap.  4. 

Hiese  farre  exceed*  the  haggarde  bauke 
that  stopped*  to  no  stale  : 

Nor  foreeth  on  the  lore  ate  hit, 
but  mounts  with  eu'ry  gale  ? 

Turbtrville,  Epitaph**,  Ac.  p.  590. 


Though  you  are  not  to  be  a military  man,  yet  these  military 
matters  are  so  frequently  the  subjects  of  conversation,  that  you 
will  look  very  awkwardly  if  you  are  ignorant  of  them. 

Chetler/tld,  Letter  dxxir. 

AWL,  Ger.  ahl.  tabula;  A.  S.aele,  (tie ; Dutch  els,  elsen  t 
Gall,  alesne ; It.  letina  ; Swcd.  syL  Wachter,  who  thinks 
the  Swedish  tyl,  from  ry,  to  sew,  is  the  root.  In  R. 
of  Gloucester  aules,  is  used  for  a weapon  of  war.  In 
Junius  we  find  on  opinion,  that  this  word  has  the 
same  origin,  with  eel,  and  was  so  called,  because  it 
can  introduce  and  insinuate  itself  like  an  eel. 

Hia  ante  and  lingell  in  a thong 
His  tar-boxc  ou  bis  broad  belt  hong, 

His  breech  of  coynlrie  blcwe. 

Drayton.  DovtaktlL 

Thou  art  a cnbJer,  art  thou  ? 

Truly,  sir,  all  that  I live  by,  is  with  the  awl*. 

Shakespeare,  Juthu  Catar,  fol.  109. 
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It  wu  generally  reported,  that  the  project  w**  for  some  time 
sucfcuful,  and  lint  Savage  was  employed  at  the  mwle  longer  than 
he  wan  willing  to  confraa.  Joh own.  Life  of  Savage. 

AWLISCOMBE,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a din- 
charged  vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
j612.  10#.  Patron,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Church  de- 
dicated to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in  1811,  471. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  *2#.  lofd.  in  the  pound, 
«£975.  6s.  Two  miles  W.  from  Iloniton. 

AVVME  or  A trine,  a Dutch  measure  of  capacity,  for 
liquids,  containing  eight  stcckans  or  twenty  t> crgtt  or 
perfects,  answering  to  an  English  tierce  ; one  sixth  of 
a French,  and  one  seventh  of  an  English  ton. 

Rhenish  wines  are  commonly  imported  in  awmes. 


AWORK,  1 jn  work,  in  working. 

Awo  aaitto. ) ’ 6 

But  lith  I had  hero  hotly  in  min  liutd, 

And  that  theyhadde  yevtn  roe  all  Uir  load, 

What  shuld  I taken  nepe  hem  for  to  nlcse. 

But  it  were  for  my  profit,  or  min  cse  ? 

I set  bem  so  «-i cerkr  by  my  fay, 

Tint  many  a night  they  aongeo  wala  wa. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue.  v.  L p.  235i 
Wlio  should#  he*  the  maker*  of  anye  raancr  cloth,  if  tin  e 
lacked  men  of  Subatomic#  to  act  sftdry  sort#*  a %eoo rhe. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  Warhes,  fo.  1208.  C.  1. 

He  first  suborns  a villnin  that  embrac'd 
The  nobler  name  of  March-born  Mortimer, 

Which,  in  the  title  of  the  house  of  York, 

Might  set  the  monstrous  multitude  mu-ark. 

Drayton.  ,Viwri«  of  Queen  Margaret. 
Long  they  thus  trauailed,  ret  neuer  met, 

Adventure,  which  might  them  airnriu^  act. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubbard  s Talc. 

If  ah#  be  apt  and  cunning — I could  tempt  now 
Tlii*  fool,  but  he  will  be  ao  long  a working  / 

Then  he's  my  husband's  son — the  fitter  to 
Supply  his  wants  ; 1 hare  the  way  already. 

I'll  try  if  it  will  take. — When  were  you  with 
Your  mU  tress,  fair  Cleora  ? 


Massinger.  The  Bondman. 

AWRE,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  the  parish 
of  Awrc,  a vicarage  with  Poulton,  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  sH  10.  5s.  Patrons,  the  Company  of 
Haberdashers,  London.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew.  Population,  in  1801,  175.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  3s.  3d.,  £ 165.  0#.  8d.  Two  and  a half  miles 
E.  from  Blackcncy. 

AWREKE,  A.S.  atcrecan;  Goth,  wrekan;  A.S.  tcrican, 
to  wreak,  to  persecute,  to  take  vengeance. 


be  kvng  of  Franc#  after  foie  wide  about#  send#, 

To  « u-rrkr  hym  of  )>e  lujwr  men,  Jut  ys  frend  so  scheode. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  36. 

Than  dame  Prudence,  whan  that  sbe  saw  how  that  hire  hosbonde 
shop#  him  for  to  awreht  him  on  bis  foos,  and  to  beginne  werre, 
ah#  in  ful  bumble  wise,  whan  she  saw  hire  time,  sayde  him  these 
wordcs.  Chaucer.  The  Talc  of  Mehbeus,  v.  1L  p.  79. 


AWRY',  the  past  participle  awrythed,  awrythd  of  the 
verb  wry  than,  to  writhe.  Tooke,  i.  471  - 

Writhed,  crooked,  bended,  distorted,  askance. 

I aawe  Easy  in  that  painting 
Had  a wonderful!  Inking 
For  she  tv#  looked  but  ourrie 
Or  ooertbwart,  all  baggingly 
And  ah#  had  a foule  vsage 
She  might  looke  in  no  visage 
Of  man  ne  women,  forth  right 

Chaucer.  Rom.  of  the  Rote,  fo.  117.  C.  It. 
To  rule  tl*  heat  of  youth  and  bardie  rage, 

Which,  somewhat  hauc  misled  this  knight  aarrie. 

In  equall  haltanee  ponder  then  and  gag# 

Your  hopes  far  distant,  with  your  perils  nie- 

Fairfax.  Torso,  book  X.  ~p.  187. 
For  sorrow#*  eye,  glased  with  blinding  teares, 

Dioidcs  009  thing  i ttire,  to  many  objects, 


Like  permiectiues,  which  rightly  gaz’d  upon, 

Shew  nothing  but  confusion,  ey’a  awry 
Distinguish  forme  : so  your  sweet  maiestie, 

Looking  awry  rpoa  vour  lord's  departure. 

Find#  shapes  of  greefe,  more  then  himsdfe,  to  walle. 

Shake ipe ore.  King  Richard  II.  fo,  30. 

What  marvel  is  it,  if  that  which  moved  the  uojtut  judge  to  do 
right,  against  the  bent  of  his  will,  be  able  to  draw  the  weak 
sinner  awry.  Bp.  Hall.  Temptations  Repelled. 

AMT.  In  every  peevish  mood  she  will  upbraid 
The  life  she  gave  : If,  I but  look  awry. 

She  cries,  I’ll  tell  my  brother. 

Dry  den.  AU  for  I Are. 

On  these  consideration!  I hare  ahun'd  Itemyalieks  : not  being 
willing  to  imitate  Virgil  to  a fault ; like  Alexander's  rxmrtiers,  who 
affected  to  hold  their  necks  awry,  because  he  cou'd  not  help  it. 

Id.  Ded.  to  the  -f.nrU. 

With  a collar  round  her  neck,  the  pretty  wild  thing  U taught  a 
fantastical  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  forced  to  n particular  way  of 
folding  her  head,  (tearing  her  breast,  and  moving  with  her  body  ; 
and  all  this  under  pain  of  never  having  a husband,  if  she  steps, 
looks,  or  moves  awry.  Spectator,  No.  fid, 

He  may  in  some  points,  be  In  error — he  may  in  many  points 
pursue  the  way,  which  we  may  not  think  beat,  yet  if  he  be  a pious 
and  good  man,  his  path  cannot  possibly  be  much  awry. 

Gilpin.  Sermons. 

AX,  ft  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  and  entering  Devonshire,  passes  by  Axuiinstcr, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  a little  below  Axmouth. 

Ax,  a river  of  England,  which  rises  in  Wokey-hole, 
near  Wells,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; and  after  pass- 
ing ■ Axbridge  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel  about 
eight  miles  lower  down. 

Asking.  } ask*n6-  See  An. 

Rut  Robin  may  not  wete  of  this,  thy  knar#, 

*kc  tliv  mayden  Gill#  I may  not  save  ; 

Axe  not  why  ; for  though  thou  axe  me, 

I sol  not  tellen  goddea  privet##. 

Chaucer.  The  Miller rt  Tale , v.  1.  p.  140. 
And  ye  sliul  botlic  anon  unto  me  swere. 

That  never  mo  y#  shul  my  contrrc  dere, 

Ne  mnken  werre  upon  me  night  nr  day 
But  ben  my  frendes  in  mile  that  ye  may. 

1 you  foryevc  this  trespaa  every  del. 

And  they  him  swart  bis  axing  favr  and  are!, 

And  him  of  lordsliip  and  of  mcrele  praid. 

And  he  hem  granted  grace. 

Id.  The  Knighta  Tale,  r.  i p.  73. 

AXE,  see  Addice. 

We  art  the  axe  to  thy  vsurping  roote  : 

And  though  the  edge  bath  something  hit  oorselucs. 

Yet  know  thon,  since  we  baue  begun  to  strike, 

We'U  neuer  lean#,  till  we  bane  hewne  the#  down#, 

Shakespeare.  K.  Henry  VI,  part  ill.  fo.  155. 

1 ■ To  the  ground  they  cast, 

All  cast  their  leafy  wands,  while,  ruthless,  be 
Spar’d  not  to  smite  them  with  Us  murd'rout  axe. 

Cowper.  Iliad,  book  vi. 

AXBRIDGE,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  a dis- 
charged rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
f£\\.  At.  Aid.  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Popula- 
tion, in  1811,  835.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803, 

23  miles  N.  W.  from  Somerton  ; 131  W.  from  London. 
Market  on  Saturday.  This  town  was  anciently  a 
borough,  by  prescription,  and  sent  members  to  par- 
liament during  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Edwards, 
after  which  it  was  excused  at  its  own  desire.  The 
corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  recorder,  town-clerk, 
ten  aldermen,  and  22  burgesses,  out  of  whom  a sheriff, 
serjeant-at-mace,  and  constables  arc  chosen.  Knit 
hose  is  the  only  manufactory.  The  kings  of  England 
formerly  hud  a hunting  chase  here 
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AX-  AXHOLME  ISLE,  in  the  west  division  of  the 
HOLME  wapentake  of  Mauley,  Parts  of  Lindsey,  county  of 
ISLE.  Lincoln.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Trent, 
AXIOM.  on  A®  north  and  west  by  the  river  Dun,  and  on  the 
^ \ south  by  the  river  Idle  It  is  about  20  miles  in 

circumference,  and  contains  37,800  acres.  In  it  are 
comprised  the  parishes  of  Althorpe,  Belton,  Crowle, 
Epworth,  Haxey  Luddington,  and  Owston,  with  their 
respective  hamlets.  Flax  in  abundance  grows  here. 

AXIM,  a district  in  Africa,  on  the  Gola  coast,  form- 
ing part  of  the  country  of  Ahanta,  between  capes 
Apollonia  and  Trcs  Puntas,  distant  from  the  former, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Ancobra,  ten 
leagues.  The  Portuguese  founded  the  settlement,  but 
they  were  driven  front  it  by  the  Dutch  in  1642,  who 
still  possess  in  it  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Antony,  situated 
on  a high  rock  and  inaccessible  from  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  so  moist  that  a native  proverb  states  that  it 
rains  eleven  months  and  twenty-nine  days  in  Axim ; 
nevertheless  the  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces large  crops  of  maize.  On  the  coast  are  many 
populous  villages,  and  the  natives  in  general  are 
wealthy,  from  the  traffic  in  gold.  The  capital,  Axim 
or  Achombene,  stands  under  the  Dutch  fort,  and  is 
tkreened  by  a thick  wood ; the  river  Axim  runs 
through  it. 

AXiNITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a crystallized  substance, 
found  principally  in  Dauphiny,  in  France,  and  latterly 
in  Cornwall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Just.  The 
colours  are  generally  a light  violet  brown.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  general  form  of  the  crystals, 
whose  edges  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  edge  of  an 
axe.  See  Mineralogy. 

AXINOMACY,  (afi'iy,  an  axe,  and  pmarosa,  divi- 
nation) in  this  mode  of  divination  an  axe  was  exactly 
poised  on  nn  upright  stake,  and  the  names  of  suspected 
persons  being  pronounced,  ft  vras  snppoaed  to  point 
out  the  guilty  by  its  motion. 

A'XIOM,  1 ’AffVfia,  from  <?£*«?,  worthy,  de- 

Axioma'tical.  J serving.  *k£iv>fsM,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  quidquid  enuntietur,  omnis  enunriatio , omne 
pronunciatum.  By  the  Aristotelians,  omne  enunciatum 
quod  ex  k vitelligitur. 

But  the  poem  itself,  to  me,  discovers,  in  the  very  first  line  of  it, 
a (Treat  air  of  that  solid  axiomatical  vein,  which  Is  observable  in 
other  production*  of  Ralegh's  anise. 

Otdys.  Lift  Sir  Walter  Ralegh . 

There  are  s sort  of  propositions,  which  under  tbe  name  of 
maxima  and  axiom*  hart  pasted  for  principles  of  science. 

Locke  at*  the  Human  Vnderet ending . 

Titus  out-Uvr*  open  villauy  maintain ; 

They  steal  not,  but  in  squadrons  scour  tbe  plain  *. 

And,  If  their  pow’r  the  pit* sender*  subdue  ; 

The  moat  have  right,  tbe  wrong  is  In  the  few. 

Such  impious  axiom*  foolishly  they  show. 

Dry  den.  Medal. 

Nothing  more  common  than  to  bear  people  assert,  dial  such  a 
thing  follow*  from  such  a thing;  when  it  doth  not  follow  : i.e. 
when  such  a consequence  is  founded  in  no  axiom,  no  theorem,  no 
truth  that  We  know  of.  Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature. 

General  idea*  or  notions,  such  ss  the  mind  frames  by  its  innate 
powers,  such  a*  are  said  to  be  archetypes,  and  to  refer  to  nothin* 
besides  themselTM.  may  seeai  to  bt-  materials  of  axiomatical, 
scMntihcal,  and,  in  a word,  of  absolute  real  knowledge. 

Boling  broke.  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge. 


That  a conjectural  critiek  should  often  be  mistaken,  cannot  he 
wonderful,  either  to  others  or  himself,  if  it  be  considered  that  in 
his  art  there  is  m.  system,  no  principle  and  axiomatical  truth  that 
rfgulstrs  subordinate  position*. 

Johnson,  Preface  la  Shakespeare. 


A'XIS,  -v 

A'xlk,  ( Lit . arts  ; Gr.  afar,  ab  •'yen'  ; i,  C. 

A'xlkd,  ( a circumugerulo.  Miushew. 


Hie  line,  tliat  we  deuisc  from  tbooe  to  thotber  so. 

As  a tell  U;  upon  which  the  heaven*  about  do  go. 

Wj/alt. 


AXIS. 

AXMIN- 

STEK. 


But  marks  me  well  also,  these  moulnge*  at  these  scuen, 
Be  not  about  tho  axeUrti  of  the  first  inouing  hcaoen.  Id. 


Whfi  y*  chariots  was  on  the  dra we- bridge,  betwene  both  y* 
gates,  the  charuiUmaatcr  gaue  the  porter  money,  and  for  the 
nones,  let  one  pece  fall  to  the  grounde,  and  while  the  porter 
sloped  to  lake  it  vp,  tlic  waggoner  with  his  dagger  stroke  him  in 
at  his  throte  ; so  that  lie  cryed  for  no  hetdpe,  and  the  ii.  greate 
lubbers  slcwc  the  other  porters,  and  with  their  asm  cutte  the 
axelSrte  of  the  waggonc,  so  that  the  drswe-bridge  could  not  lie 
shortely  drawen  vp.  Hall.  Henry  FI. 


At  both  ends  of  the  axeltree  without  the  nave  there  were  two 
such  like  hookes  faxtoed  and  bended  divers  waye*. 

Holland.  Livy. 


— ■ ■.  And  Hebe,  she  proceeds 

T addrewe  her  chariot,  instantly,  sl»e  giues  it  either  wlveele, 
Beam’d  with  eight  spokes  of  sounding  brass*,  the  axle-tree  was 
Steele.  Chapman.  tUmd  V. 


Bright  Hebe  waits  ; by  Hebe,  ever  young. 

The  whirling  wheels  are  to  the  chariot  huog. 

On  the  bright  axle  turns  the  hidden  wheel 
Of  sounding  brassc  j the  polished  axle  steel. 

Pope.  Hid. 

■ Hebe  to  the  chariot  roil'd 

Tbe  l waxen  wheels,  and  join’d  them  to  the  smooth 
Bright  axle.  Cow  per.  Ibid. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  «rir  every  twenty-four 
hours,  whilst  it  more*  round  tbe  ran  in  s year,  we  may  conceive 
by  the  running  of  a bowl  oa  a bowling-green  ; in  which  not  only 
the  centre  of  the  bowl  hath  a progressive  motion  on  the  green,  but 
the  bowl  in  its  going  forward  from  one  part  of  the  green  to  another, 
tuns  round  about  iu  own  axis. 

Locke  on  the  Unman  Understanding. 

Hist  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about  her  axis  should  bo 
Inverted  u a phenomenon  that  has  never  been  known  to 
happen.  Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature. 

Inferior  ministers,  for  Mars  repair 
His  broken  axeltree t,  and  blunted  war. 

Dry  den.  Virgil , JBn.  viii. 

AN DRO.  For  I have  dreamt  all  night  of  horrid  slaughter*. 

Of  trampling  horn*,  and  of  chariot  wheel* 

Wading  in  blood  up  to  their  axel- trees. 

Id.  Troilns  and  Crestida. 


Anil  bade  her  spirits  hear  him  far. 

In  Merlin’s  acnte-axled  car. 

To  her  green  iale’s  enamril'd  steep, 

Far  in  tbe  navel  of  the  deep. 

T.  War  tan.  The  Grace  of  King  Artkar. 

Axis,  a line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  ony  body 
round  which  it  revolves.  For  the  different  applica- 
tions of  the  word  axis,  see  the  separate  treatises  on  the 
sciences  in  which  it  is  used. 

AXMINSTER,  in  the  county  of  Devon  , o rectory 
and  vicarage.  The  rectory  is  valued  in  the  Kings 
books  at  3^40.  6s.  6 d.  : the  vicarage  at j£44.  6s.  8 </. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Population,  in  1811, 
2387.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  6s.  7 £d.  107 . 1 Is.  2jd. 

25$  miles  E.  from  Exeter,  147  W.  front  London.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday.  The  petty  sessions  are  holden 
here.  King  jEthelstan  founded  a minster  here,  for 
seven  priests  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were 
slain  in  a battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Danes  at 
Bremaldown,  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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AX-  AXMOUTH,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a vicarage 
MOUTH,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  a£22.  1 9s.  2d.  Popula- 
“ tlon,  in  1811, 466.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,^406. 17 *.5d., 
AY*  t at  5*.  9d.  3^  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Colyton. 

AXUM,  (Ax6ma,Ax6mu),  properly  Ak*um, (corrupted 
by  the  Portuguese  into  Caxumt  and  Chapume),  in  Abys- 
sinia, the  capital  of  a powerful  state  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies , stilly  retaining  inouuineuts  of  its  former 
splendour.  Caverns  excavated  in  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bills  ; an  ancient  throne  of  granite,  and  two 
rows  of  obelisks,  one  of  which  struck  Mr.  Salt  as  the 
most  beautiful  be  bad  ever  seen,  are  among  the  re- 
mains which  still  render  this  a place  of  considerable 
interest.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all,  is  a 
long  Greek  inscription,  which  records  the  victories  of 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  extent  of  tbeir  empire. 
Frumentius,  the  apostle  of  Ethiopia,  was  the  first 
fiishop  of  Ak&hm,  and  many  churches  hod  been  exca- 
vated from  the  surrounding  mountains  before  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century.  It  carried  on  a considerable  trade 
with  India  and  Arabia,  through  the  port  of  Adulis. 
It  is  the  place  where  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  are 
crowned.  Mr.  Salt  found  it  to  be  in  lat.  14”  6'  30"  N. 
Its  present  population  is  about  3000  ; they  wear 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  the  monks  prepare  the 
best  parchment  in  all  Abyssinia.  (Lord  Valentin's 
Travels  ; Salt's  ditto.) 

AXYRIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
] Vonoecia,  order  Trmndria.  Generic  character  : male. 
Calyx,  three  partite.  Corolla  none.  Female.  Calyx, 
five  leaved.  Corolla  none  } styles  two.  Seed  one. 

A Siberian  genus. 

AY,  ad*.  Sax.  ever.  Tyrwhit.  Goth,  an  aiva,  «'» 
al+rra,  in  sternum,  withouten  eende  ; for  ever. 

A kyng  Htriuen  with  hi*f,  he  may  not  wele  spede, 
Whore  ao  he  rest*  or  hues  he  lvuea  ay  in  drede. 

it  Bmmme,  p.  293. 

MalmJrar,  he  Sertftes  kyng.  Jerwith  had  enrif, 
hat  Goap*  trick  of  auilk  yiag  bare  hia  slate  ao  hie, 

Light  him  10  Combirland,  destroied  about  mywkrnre, 
llkoo  he  ilouh  at  hand,  ]>cr  godaa  away  bare. 

Id.  p.  78. 

Of  port  benign* , and  wonder  triad  of  chert 
Hading  euenwore  her  trrw  aduertence 
AI way  to  reason,  so  that  her  drain? 
la  brideled  air,  by  wit  and  providence 
Thereto  of  wittc,  and  of  hie  prudence 
She  ia  the  welle,  ale  deuoid  of  pride 
Tliat  mto  vertue,  her  seiuen  is  the  gide 
The  Flan  re  of  Cwrietie,  by  John  Lidgate,  p.  249,  C.  S. 

— For  thilke  Mood,  w-hlche  ahold  haue  ease. 

To  regw  a moor  r the  niofete  veinea 
Is  drie  of  thilke  vnkiodely  peloea, 

Through  whichc  conic  is  fired  me. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  book  ii. 

Fair*  Hernia  question  your  deriraa. 

Know  of  year  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 

Whether  (if  you  yeeld  not  to  your  htWi  choice) 

You  can  endure  the  I lurry  of a Nunne, 

For  aye  to  he  In  abady  Hoiater  mew'd , 

To  line  a barren  sister  all  your  fife. 

ShaJuptare.  A/, dimmer  Night's  Dream* , fo.  145. 

And  )oiii  with  Uwe  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 

Sparc  Faat,  tliat  oft  with  (rods  doth  diet. 

And  brars  the  Mutes  in  a ring 
Ay  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing. 

Milton,  II  Penseroto, 

And  much,  and  oft,  he  warn’d  him  to  eschew 
Falsehood  and  guile,  and  aye  maintain  the  right; 

By  pleasure  «ms*duc*d,  unaw'd  by  lawless  might 

Ben  the.  Mimtrel. 


AYCLIFFE,  GREAT,  In  the  county  palatine  of  AY- 
Durhain,  a vicarage  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  CL1FFE. 
d^iO.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  ayles_ 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Acca.  Population,  in  1811,  BURY. 
1129.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1008,  <£304.  Is.  Slrf.,  at  ‘is.  7 Id.  y^_  ^ * 

6 miles  N.  from  Darlington.  This  village  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  see  of  Lindisforne.  According  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  a synod  was  held  here  a.  d.  782, 
and  another  in  709. 

AYE,  Tookc  thinks  is  the  imperative  of  a verb  of 
northern  extraction  ; and  means, — have  it,  possess  it, 
enjoy  it.  In  Swedish,  German,  and  Dutch,  it  is  Ja  ; 

Goth,  ya,  or  ja  ; A.  S.  gea,  ja. 

Clou.  The  trlckc  of  that  royce,  I do  well  remember-, 

Is’t  not  the  King  ? 

Ltaa.  /,  ovary  inch  a king. 

When  1 do  stare,  see  bow  the  subject  quakes. 

SKakspeare.  I^ar,  fv.  20 J. 

Lear.  They  flatter’d  race  like  a dogge,  and  told  mee  I had  the 
white  havrea  in  my  beard,  ere  Uic  Macke  ones  were  there.  To 
aay  J and  me,  to  every  thing  tliat  1 said  : / and  mo  too  was  no  good 
dhiinity.  M Ibid. 

Somr times  in  mutual  sly  disguise. 

Let  aye#  seem  ao#,  and  ao#  arrnj  aye* 

Aye*  be  in  courts  denials  meant. 

And  mot  ia  bishops  give  consent. 

Thus  my*  proponed, — sod,  for  reply. 

Ah  for  the  first  time,  answered  aye. 

They  parted  with  a thousand  kktset, 

And  fight  *'«r  *iacc  for  pay,  Hke  Swiases. 

Gay.  Aye  and  No.  A Fable. 

AY'EN,  \ c . 

At'.k.t,  /Scc  Aouk- 

AYENIA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  doss 
Pentandria,  order  Mtmngynim.  Generic  character : 
petals  five,  connected  in  a star-like  form.  Nectary 
urceolate,  covering  the  pistil,  stominiferoua.  Capsule 
five-celled . 

A tropical  genus  of  the  new  world. 

AYLESBEARE,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a dis- 
charged vicarage  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
a£l6  2*.  4d.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher. 
Population,  in  1811,  747-  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803, 
a£402.  12s.  at  4s.  lQrf.  # miles  W.S.W.  from  Ottery 
St.  Mary. 

AYLESBURY,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  a 
discharged  vicarage  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
a£24.  18s.  Id.  Patron,  the  Prebendary  thereof,  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

The  prebend  Is  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  j£36. 

Patron,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Population,  in  1811, 

3447-  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  *£2606.  10s.  8|d.#  at 
7s.  lid.  18§  miles  S.  E.  by  S.  from  Buckingham,  and 
38J  N.W.  by  W.  from  London.  This  town  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.  It  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1554  ; but  by  neglect  the  Corporation 
was  dissolved.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  three  hun- 
dreds of  Aylesbury,  and  the  assizes  in  the  Lent  Cir- 
cuit, are  holden  here.  Here  is  an  endowed  Gram- 
mar school. 

Aylesbury,  the  jEglesbury  of  the  Saxons,  was  a 
strong  British  town,  which  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence tiTl  the  year  57L  when  it  was  reduced  by 
Cuthwolf,  brother  to  Cealwin,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  was  famous  ns 
the  burial-place  of  St.  Osyth,  whose  remains  worked 
many  miracles.  A religious  house  was  in  consequence 
dedicated  to  her  on  the  spot  on  which  the  parsonage 
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AYLES*  now  is  built,  /nc  vale  in  which  the  town  stands  is 
BURY,  rich  gad  ext*  .ve.  Drayton  has  thus  commemorated 

AYMES-  il  :”“ 

TRF.Y.  Ayl«*b%  ./•  » vale  that  wallow  elk  in  her  wraith, 

~ y And,  by  Ucr  irliolraorac  air,  continually  in  health. 

b linty*,  firm,  ami  fat ; and  bold*  ber  youthful  strength. 

The  church  was  made  prebendal  to  Lincoln,  by 
William  the  Cooqueror. 

AYLESBY,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a curacy 
(not  in  charge)  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  ,$£lO. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  Population,  in 
181 1, 1 10.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  £ 103.,  at  2j.  4 miles 
W.  from  Great  Grimsby. 

AYLESFORD,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a vicarage 
valued  in  the  King's  hooks  at  ^£10.  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  Population,  in  1811,  875.  Poor’s  rates,  in 
1803,  «#1069.  6s.,  at  5/.  3*  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 

Maidstone,  and  33j  E.  S.  E.  f^ora  London. 

Avlesford  is  the  JEgelesford  of  the  Saxons,  and 
Elcsford  of  Domesday  Book.  The  first  Carmelite 
priory  in  England  was  erected  here  in  1240,  by  Lord 
Grey,  of  Condour,  after  his  return  from  the  Crusade. 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  the  celebrated  eastern  traveller,  and 
author  of  the  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  buried 
in  the  church  of  Aylesford  ; the  Priory  having  been  the 
seat  of  his  family.  The  conventual  buildings  are  yet 
standing  in  good  preservation.  Aylesford  is  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  Charles  Sedley.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  battle  in  455,  between  the  Britons  under 
Vortimer,  and  the  Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
The  Britons  were  victorious,  but  Catigern,  brother  to 
Vortimer,  was  killed  in  the  contest.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  under  a cromlech  on  the  Downs, 
about  a mile  N.E.  of  Aylesford,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Kit's  Coty  House.  Many  other  Druidical 
remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here 
also  both  Alfred  and  Edmund  Ironside  obtained  vic- 
tories over  the  Danes. 

AYLESHAM,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a vicarage 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £17.  19s.  7 d.  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in  1811,  1760. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  £2842.  15s.  9$d.,  at  10s.  6d. 
13  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Norwich,  and  121J  N.  E. 
by  N.  from  London.  Here  is  a Free  school,  and  also 
a county  Bridewell. 

AYLESTONE,  or  Elstoke,  in  the  county  of  Lci- 
/ ccstcr,  a rectory  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 

£31.  8s.  11  $</.  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population,  in  1811,  509. 
Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  <$£469.  3s.  6$d.,  at  6s.  lOd.  2$ 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Leicester. 

AYLMERTON,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a dis- 
charged rectory  (in  two  medieties)  valued  in  the 
King’s  books  at  £ 6 . 11s.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  Population,  in  1811,  280.  Poor's 
rates,  in  1803,  £394.  8s.  3 |rf.,  at  11s.  6d.  on  the 
rack  rental.  3\  miles  W.S.  W.  from  Cromer. 

AYLTON,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  a discharged 
rectory  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £3.  3s.  4d. 
Patron,  Earl  of  Oxford.  Population,  in  1811,  84. 
Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  £ 69.  17*.  4 d.,  at  4s.  lOd.  4 
miles  W.  from  Sedbury. 

AYMESTRBY,  or  Aylmistbbs,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  a discharged  vicarage  valued  in  the  King's 


books  at  £7-  14s.  2d.  Patron,  the  King.  Church  AYMFJ5 
dedicated  to  St.  John  and  St.  Alkmund.  Population,  TRbY. 
in  1811,  808.  Poor's  rales,  in  1803,  £301.  15s.  6*1.  ayr- 
at  8s.  9 miles  N.  W.  from  Leominster.  SHIRE. 

AYNJIOE,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  a rec-  > . ^ 
tory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  £25.  5s.  5 d. 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Population,  in 
1811,  631.  Poor's  rates,  in  1808/  £424.  13 s.  at 
3s.  6 miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Bracklcv. 

AYOTT,  MAGNA,  or  Ayott  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  a rectory  valued  in  the 
King's  books  at  £8.  13s.  4 d.  Patron,  Sir  Leonard 
Lyle,  Bart.  Population,  in  1811,  149.  Poor's  rates, 

1803,  £b\.  4s.  64d.  at  2s.  3 miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Welwyn. 

Ayott,  Parva,  or  Ayott  St.  Peter,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  a rectory  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  £7.  8s.  6£d.  Population,  in  1811,  176. 

Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  .^42.  4s.  7 d.  at  2s‘.  One  mile 
and  three  quarters  S.W.  from  Welwyn. 

AYRSHIRE,  a maritime  county,  in  the  south-west 
of  Scotland  j hounded  on  the  north  by  Renfrewshire, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Dumfries, 
and  Kirkcudbright ; on  the  south  by  Wigtownshire ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  about  SO  miles  ; while  its  extreme  breadth  does 
not  exceed  32.  A few  small  islands  are  included 
within  the  limits  of  this  county.  Its  superficial  con- 
tent is  stated  at  1600  square  miles  ; and  its  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1821,  consisted  of 
127,299  individuals ; in  1801,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  84,306;  in  1811,  they  had  increased  to 
103,954  ; thus  exhibiting  an  increase  of  23  per  cent, 
in  the  former  period  of  ten  years,  and  of  22  in  the 
latter.  Ayrshire  is  divided  into  three  districts,  which 
were  formerly  denominated  the  three  bailliaries  of 
Scotland  : these  are,  Carrick,  on  the  south  of  the 
river  Don  ; Cunningham,  on  the  north  of  the  river 
Irvine;  and  Kyle,  which  occupies  the  intermediate 
space,  and  is  divided  by  tbe  river  Ayr  into  King's 
Kyle  and  Kyle  Stewart. 

Much  of  the  surface  is  hilly  and  uncultivated  ; but 
in  many  of  the  lower  parts  the  soil  is  good,  and  the 
usual  pursuits  of  agriculture  are  followed  ; but  in  the 
practice  of  farming  art,  though  much  improved  of  late 
years,  it  is  still  behind  many  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

A great  part  of  the  county  is  in  pasturage,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle  is  much  esteemed.  Being  exposed  to 
the  vapours  from  the  western  ocean,  the  climate  is 
moist,  and  the  air,  in  the  hilly  parts,  chilly.  So  great 
a difference,  indeed,  is  there  between  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  moisture  of 
its  atmosphere,  that  12  inches  more  rain  annually 
falls  in  this  county  than  at  Edinburgh,  near  the 
eastern  coast.  This  excess  is  chiefly  in  the  autumnal 
and  winter  months ; but  in  spring  the  western  coun- 
ties have  the  advantage  of  the  eastern  ; as  they  are 
not  so  much  exposed  to  those  eastern  winds,  that 
frequently  check  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
German  ocean  ; nor  are  those  dense  fogs,  which  often 
hang  over  the  frith  of  Forth,  so  much  felt  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde.  The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  con- 
sidered as  salubrious,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  dis- 
tinguished for  their  health  and  longevity.  Besides  tbe 
frith  of  the  Clyde,  which  washes  a considerable  part 
of  ita  western  confines,  Ayrshire  contains  several 
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AYR-  other  rivers,  which  chiefly  rise  in  the  mountains  towards 
SHIRE,  it*  eastern  boundaries,  and  tall  either  into  the  *ea  or 
the  Clyde.  Its  surface  t»  likewise  diversified  with 
several  small  lakes.  The  mountains  afford  a variety 
of  mineral  substances ; copper,  lead,  and  iron,  with 
black  lead  and  antimony,  are  obtained  ; but  one  of  the 
most  valuable  is  the  abundance  of  coal  which  is  found 
in  successive  seams,  and  annually  exported  in  great, 
quantities.  Stone  of  various  kinds  abounds  ; among 
which  are  agates,  porphyry,  and  jasper.  Calcareous 
petrifactions  are  occasionally  met  with.  This  variety 
of  minerals,  the  abundance  of  fuel  and  building  mate- 
rials, arid  the  facility  for  export  and  import,  renders 
this  county  particularly  adapted  for  the  seat  of  dif- 
ferent uumufaclories.  Those  branches  of  industry 
have  therefore  flourished  for  many  years.  Woollen 
cloth  is  made  in  almost  every  parish.  Thread  is 
produced  in  large  quantities  , and  nil  branches  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  arc  carried  on  to  a great  extent. 
Iron  works  and  collieries  are  also  numerous.  More  than 
twice  the  number  of  people  art*  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufacture*  than  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
Several  harbours,  canals,  and  rail-roads  Imvc  lately 
been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  this 
county  j the  exports  of  which  consist  principally  of 
coni,  cotton,  .and  woollen  cloths,  with  iron  and  other 
mineral  products.  Its  imports  are  chiefly  grain,  wood, 
wine,  colonial  produce,  and  the  raw  materials  of  it£ 
various  manufacture*.  Ayrshire  contains  several  con- 
siderable towns,  the  chief  of  which  ;ui?  Ayr,  Kilmar- 
nock, Irvine,  Muybole,  and  Ardro&san,  of  which  Ayr  is 
the  provincial  capital.  It  Is  also  divided  into  three 
districts,  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham,  and  com- 
prises IG  purblies,  which  are  now  richly  adorned  with 
the  splendid  mansions  and  parks  of  opulent  land- 
owner*. Much  of  its  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  and 
has  been  rendered  classical  by  the  muse  of  Burns,  who 
was  bom  within  a few  miles  of  the  cliief  town.  Few 
parts  of  Scotland  have  experienced  greater  vicissitudes, 
or  have  participated  more  in  the  revolutions  of  time 
than  this.  The  aborigines  appear  to  have  been  the 
Selgova*,  the  No  van  tea  and  the  Damnii,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly of  British  descent,  and  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied the  jieninsula  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and 
Solway,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  These 
tribes  also  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Valentia,  which 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror  ; while  the 
Caledonians,  north  of  the  great  wall  of  Antoninus, 
maintained  their  independence.  Though  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  this  county,  was  included  in  the 
cber«oue*ua  of  the  Novantcs  the  Damnii  were  also 
inhabitants  of  Ayrshire  ; and  after  the  abdication  of 
the  Roman  government,  it  formed  a part  of  that  terri- 
tory which  is  described  a*  an  independent  principality, 
and  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cambrian 
Kingdom.  During  the  Snxon  heptarchy,  this  part  of 
Scotland  was  infested  by  the  Northumbrians  ; and  to 
this  period  it  is  supposed  that  several  Saxon  names 
and  usages,  which  are  still  visible,  must  be  referred, 
as  well  aa  sonic  of  the  superstitions,  which  still  exist, 
and  which  ate  thought  to  be  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
.Saxon  mythology.  This  promiscuous  race  of  Britons, 
Saxons,  Scots,  and  Bids  were  frequently  infested  by 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians;  and  were  also  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  number  of  English  refugees  who  fled 
from  the  sword  of  the  Notuum  conqueror,  during  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  Conmore.  Many  vestiges  of  anti- 
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quity  may  be  traced  in  cairns,  encampments,  Druidical  AYR- 
circles,  &e.  in  various  parts  of  Ayrshire.  The  castles  SII1RE. 
must  also  at  some  remote  period  have  been  numerous,  aYTON 
ns  the  ruins  of  many  may  still  be  found  in  various  ports  . 
of  the  county.  There  were  also  many  abbeys  and 
other  religious  houses  or  establishments  in  Ayrshire, 
several  of  which  were  opulent,  and  their  inmates 
equally  dissolute;  yet  the  arts  which  they  introduced, 
and  the  efforts  which  they  made  to  cultivate  the  coun- 
try, had  a direct  tendency  to  open  the  minds,  and  polish 
the  manners,  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 

AYRY,  (of  Hawks,)  quod  uptime  omnium  Juliana 
Barnes  Ejftry  scribit,  a Tout,  ey,  ovum;  pi.  eyr, 
ova,  q.  d.  arc ipiirum  catus,  qui  ab  */ru  , extern  tempore  iti- 
cubaiis  noli  sunt,  et  in  eodent  nido  educati.  Skinner. 

Eyery , 1.  e,  eggery,  the  nest  or  place  where  the  egg* 
are  deposited; — by  ha;vk*  or  any  other  bird. 

No . know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  nrtsi#* : 

Am!  like  an  eagle,  o'er  his  iryrnc  towers 
To  sovrsse  annoyance  tbwt  runic*  Beer  tats  nest. 

Shaketptare.  King  Jah»t  fol.  2(1. 

Yon  sun-bred  oyry,  whose  immortal  birth 

Bears  you  aloft  beyond  the  right  of  earth- 

The  lien  van- touch'd  feather*  of  siw»  sprightly  wings 

Skirts  (from  above)  the  palaces  of  king*. 

J Jr  ay  ton.  The  Owl. 

Mean  while  the  tepid  care*,  and  feus,  and  shoarcs 
Their  brood  as  nurm-rous  hatch,  from  the  egg  dial  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclos’d 
Their  callow  young . but  feather’d  soon  and  fledg# 

Hiey  stirumM  thir  peons,  and  soaring  tb’  air  sublime 
tV i lit  clang  despis'd  the  ground,  imikr  aHoud 
In  prospect  •»  there  the  eagle  ami  the  stork 
On  did*  ami  cedar  tops  their  eyrie  t build. 

Paradite  book  rii. 

But  you  Mr.  Garnett,  out  of  your  anointed  uillurnr#  of  super- 
abundant grace,  endeavoured  your  best  and  uttermost  to  Imdtf  the 
very  nest-egg  of  this  royal  and  high-flying  ttirry,  if  it  had  been 
poiriWe.  Stale  Truth,  Trial  < tj  Henry  Qarnett* 

Then,  as  an  eagle  (who,  with  pious  can*, 

Hu  beating  widely  na  tlw  wing  for  prey) 

To  her  now  silent  eiry  dws  repair, 

And  finds  her  callow  Infants  forc’d  away. 

Stung  with  hr r lor#  »lt#  stoop*  upon  the  plain, 

The  broken  sir  land  whistling  as  she  flies  ; 

She  •(<>]»  and  listens,  and  shoots  forth  again, 

Ami  guides  her  pieioos  by  her  young  ones  cries. 

Dry  den,  MirttMUt, 

The  Mack  eagle  is  very  common  and  destructive  in  Germany. 

Boekltdn  svys,  that  in  an  aery  of  one  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
three  hundred  darks  and  forty  hares;  anil  tliat  tiie  rapine  they 
commit  in  cultivated  puts  cannot  be  computed. 

Pennant,  '/.oalegy,  VIlL  i.  p.  3W. 

AYSGARTH,  in  the  north  riding,  county  of  York, 
a discharged  vicarage  valued  iu  the  King’*  book*  at 
s2\0.  6s.  Hd.  Patron,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Population,  ir*  *801, 

368.  Poor  * rate*,  in  1803,  *2163.  16*.  3d.  at  5*.  6tf. 

9 mile*  W,  from  Middleham. 

AYSTON.in  the  county  of  Rutland,  a rectory  valued 
in  the  King's  hooks  at  *28.7 8§tf.  Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Mar)-.  Population,  in  1811, 110  Poor’s  rates, 
in  1803,  a£l05.  16*.  Jd.  at  2*.  6d.  1*  miles  N.  W.  by 
N.  from  Uppingham. 

AYTON,  East,  in  the  north  riding,  county  of  York, 
a chapel  to  the  vicarage  of  S earner,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  Baptist.  Population,  in  1811, 337.  Poors 
rates,  in  1803,  *£199. 19*.  Old.  at  3s.  7\d.  on  the  rack 
rental.  4 miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Scarborough. 
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Ayton,  Great,  in  flic  north  riding,  county  of 
York,  a chapel  of  the  certified  value  of  j£l 4.  Po- 
pulation, in  1811,  1094.  Poor's  rates,  in  IW>3, 

* a£5l8.  12r.  G|d,  at  4j.  bd.  3 miles  N.  E.  by  E.  from 
Stokesley. 

AZAB,  a road  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  13* 
N.  where  Bruce  says  " he  found  the  remains  of  a very 
ancient  aqueduct.'*  He  supposes  this  to  be  the  .Safer  of 
Strabo;  and  the  country  of  the  Sabtti  so  famous  for 
their  myrrh  and  frankincense.  **  Those  gums,"  he  adds, 
"are  still  produced  in  the  neighbourhood."  Behind  this 
place  are  the  pits  of  rock  suit,  whence  the  pieces  used 
as  coin  by  the  Abyssinian*  arc  extracted.  It  is  believed 
by  the  natives  to  have  been  the  resilience  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba. — Bruce,  vot.  i.  Strabo,  xvi.  Diod.  iii. 

AZALEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order Monogyn in.  Generic  character;  corolla, 
campanulate ; stamina  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 
Capsule  five-celled.  This  is  a favourite  ornamental 
genus,  particularly  the  A.  nudi flora  and  A.  vltrota,  of 
which  many  varieties  are  cultivated;  they  are  both 
natives  of  North  America.  One  species,  the  A.  pro- 
cumbent, is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

AZAMOU,  (or  jfxamfir)  a small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dukitlah,  (Duquella)  and  empire  of  Morocco, 
at  tlih  mouth  of  the  river  Om-rabad,  in  lat.  33°  N. 
and  long.  7°  54'  W.  There  is  a bar  which  renders  the 
entrance  extremely  dangerous.  A cape  bearing  the 
same  name,  extends  beyond  the  town.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  this  town  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  Ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Hirst's  Ma- 
rCkos,  p.  83.)  The  name  is  written  Uzummurah,  by 
Abda  *1  Mhmin  ibn  Abdi  ‘1  Hukk,  in  his  Geographical 
Dictionary.  MSS. 

AZIMUTH,  (Arabic,)  in  Astronomy.  The  azimuth  of 
any  heavenly  body  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  compre- 
hended between  the  meridian  of  a given  place,  and  any 
vertical  circle  passing  through  the  body  : and  it  is 
equal  to  the  angle  at  the  zenith  formed  by  this  meri- 
dian and  this  vertical  circle,  which  is  measured  by 
this  arc.  The  azimuth  is  reckoned  eastward,  before 
noon,  westward  after  it,  and  usually  either  from  the 
south  or  north.  See  Astronomy. 

Azimuth  Compass,  an  instrument  for  finding  the 
magnetical  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  a circle  at  sea. 
Sec  Compass. 

Azimuth,  Magnetical,  on  arc  of  the  horizon  con- 
tained between  the  magnetical  meridian  and  the  axi- 
muih  or  vertical  circle  of  the  object. 

Azimutu  Dial , a dial  whose  gnomon  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

AZOF,  (or  Azov,)  a village  and  fortress  in  the 
government  of  Yekatorinoslaw,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
an  arm  of  the  Don.  Lat.  46°  53'  N.,  long.  39°  14'  E. 
There  was  not,  when  Dr.  Clarke  saw  it  in  lfiOO,  more 
than  50  houses  in  the  whole  settlement;  the  garrison 
consisted  of  a few  worn  out  invalids,  and  the  works 
were  abandoned  to  decay.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
swamp,  and  the  interior  of  the  neighbouring  country 
is  a parched  and  barren  desert.  The  unhealthiness  of 
such  a situation,  and  still  more,  the  continual  diminu- 
tion of  the  waters  in  the  bay,  have  occasioned  the  de- 
cline of  this  town  ; for  it  was  anciently  a considerable 
port.  Tana’is  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  a settlement 
of  the  Bosporoni,  but  Dr.  Clarke  could  find  no  trace  of 
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the  ancient  town  near  the  site  of  Azov,  and  supposes  AZOF, 
it  must  have  been  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Danaetz 
or  northern  arm  of  the  Don.  Its  ancient  history  is  v 
very  obscure ; but  it  passed  from  the  Polovtzes  to  the 
Genoese,  who  railed  it  hi  Tana.  It  was  wrested  from 
them  by  Tamerlane  in  1392,  and  was  possessed,  after  his 
decease,  by  the  khfcns  of  the  Krim  till  1471,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Peter  the  Great  took 
it  by  assault,  and  laid  nut  large  sums  upon  its  fortifi- 
cations, but  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  at  the  peace 
1711.  The  fortifications  were  demolished  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  made  at  the  peace  of  Belgrade 
in  1739,  and  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Russia  in  1774; 
but  tbe  establishments  of  Peter  the  Great  were  not 
restored.  , 

The  sea  of  Azof,  named  from  the  town  described 
above,  anil  called  in  the  middle  ages,  Mar  dc  Zabacchi, 
from  a fish  peculiar  to  it,  is  the  Palus  Maotis  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  properly  only  a bay  of  the  Black  sea 
with  which  it  is  united  by  the  straits  of  Cuffa,  (Ketfeh). 

Its  principal  port  is  Tngmnrok.  Its  fish  are  small,  but 
plentiful,  so  that  tiO.OOO  arc  often  taken  at  one  draught. 

This  sea  seem*  to  bcgrudunlly  filling  up  with  the  allu- 
vial earth  brought  down  by  the  Don;  and  the  water 
is  sometimes  driven  back  so  far  by  the  violent  cast 
winds,  that  the  channel  between  Azof  and  Tuganrok, 
an  interval  of  more  than  13  miles,  can  be  passed  dry- 
shod.  A new  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
was  thrown  up  on  the  5th  of  September,  1799,  with 
phenomena  evidently  volcanic.  This  sea  is  210  miles 
in  length,  and  about  50  broad.  Lat.  45°  20' — 17*  2t/ 

N.,  long.  34°  30' — 39°  3<Y  E.  Tooke’s  f'iew  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  Clarke's  Travels,  i.  417.  Frieber 
Rust  lands  Handel,  i.  Starch's  Gem  tilde. 

AZORES,  or  Western  Isuxus,  a group  in  the  Discovery, 
Atlantic  ocean,  situated  between  37  and  40  degrees  of  P°*Rh»» 
latitude,  and  about  800  miles  from  the  western  shore  of 
Portugal.  This  name  was  given  to  them  on  their  first 
discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  from  Acor,  a falcon,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  goshawks  which  they  found 
there.  As  these  too  were  undisturbed  by  man  or  beast, 
they  were  remarkably  tame,  and  thus  since  they  afforded 
the  most  striking  feature  in  their  Zoology  which  pre- 
sented itself  on  a cursory  view,  the  discoverers  denomi- 
nated the  isles  tlie  Land  of  Falcons.  The  Azores  are 
sometimes  called  fVesiem  Islands,  from  their  situation 
with  respect  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Portugal ; and 
Tercerat,  from  the  principal  island.  The  Azores  belong 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing three  separate  clusters.  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael 
lie  at  the  eastern  extremity;  the  five  islands  ofTerccra, 

Graciosa,  St.  George,  Pico,  and  Fayal,  form  the  cen- 
tral group,  while  Corvo  and  Flores,  are  more  detached, 
and  lie  farther  north-west.  The  Arnbian  Geographers  of 
the  middle  ages,  appear  to  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  these  islands;  but  they  were  not  known  to  Europeans 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Vander  Berg,  a Flemish  merchant,  was  driven  by  con- 
trary winds  on  these  shores.  Intelligence  of  this  event 
soon  reached  the  court  of  Lisbon,  then  pursuing  fta 
career  of  maritime  discovery,  ami  an  expedition  was  im- 
mediately fitted  out  to  explore  and  colonise  these  new 
lands.  The  Flemings  also  took  possession  of  Fayal, 
where  traces  of  them  are  still  visible.  When  Portu- 
gal became  subject  to  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1580,  these 
islands  fell  under  Spanish  control  till  the  duke  of 
B»  aganza  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1640.  After  this. 
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AZORES,  the  Portuguese  government  soon  became  too  lethargic 
-V-^  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  detached  parts  of  its 
possessions ; but  the  beauty  of  the  scenery',  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  supplied  the  want  of  encou- 
ragement arising  from  this  neglect.  Inconsequence  of 
these,  cities  were  founded,  und  the  population  greatly 
increased. 

Physical  From  the  physical  appearance  and  phenomena  of 
appearance  these  islands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  vol- 
m»tl  photo-  canic  origin.  The  conical  mountains,  the  mouldering 
mtn*.  Java,  the  sulphureous  exhalations  of  the  boiling 
springs,  the  repeated  earthquakes,  and  the  rising  of 
new  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  all  indicate 
the  presence  of  subterranean  fire.  " Nature  appears 
every  where  smiling;  the  plains  wave  with  golden 
harvests,  delicious  fruits  adorn  the  sides  of  the  liiiis,  and 
the  towering  summits  are  crowned  with  ever-greens. 
Little  would  the  superficial  observer  suspect  that  na- 
ture had  chosen  such  a scene  for  the  display  of  her 
most  terrible  phenomena:  yet  few  mountains  remain 
which  after  being  formed  by  the  volcano,  have  not  been 
rent  by  the  earthquake.”  In  151>1 , these  islands  were, 
for  twelve  successive  days,  shuken  by  violent  concus- 
sions, and  the  Villa  Franca  entirely  destroyed  : a simi- 
lar occurrence  also  took  place  in  1757.  This  group  has 
also  been  characterised  by  new  islands  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sen,  by  the  elastic  power  of  volcanic 
action.  In  1730,  one  of  these  phenomena  took  place, 
on  approaching  which,  the  next  day,  an  English  cap- 
tain observes,  **  wc  made  an  island  of  fire  and  smoke. 
The  ashes  fell  on  our  deck  like  hail  and  snow,  the  fire 
and  smoke,  roared  like  thunder  or  great  guns.”  An- 
other instance  of  this  kind  happened  in  1911.  near  the 
western  extremity  of  St.  Michael,  when  flames  were 
seen  issuing  from  the  sea,  accompanied  by  volumes  of 
smoke  und  showers  of  scoria  and  ashes.  The  rocks 
remained  just  below  the  surface,  with  the  waves  dash- 
ing violently  over  them,  and  soundings  of  80  fathoms, 
were  found  almost  close  to  the  embryo  island. 

The  Azores  are  discovered  from  a great  distance  at 
sea,  by  a high  mountain  called  the  Pico,  or  peak, 
which  has  a strong  resemblance  to  the  peak  of  Teue- 
rifle,  and  rises  about  70t*l  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  whole  appearance  is  mountainous,  but 
many  delightful  vollics  separate  the  rounded  and 
conical  hills,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  their  sur- 
face is  composed.  These  islands  are  subject  to  violent 
winds,  and  the  fury  of  the  waves  is  sometimes  inju- 
rious to  the  low  grounds  near  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertilo,  and  in  many  places  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pulverised  lava.  Some  kinds  of  grain  and 
valuable  woods  are  produced,  but  their  chief  produce 
is  wine  and  fruits,  both  of  which  are  exported  in  large 
•iuan titles.  The  wine  has  some  resemblance  to  Ma- 
deira, but  is  much  inferior  in  quality.  The  oranges 
arc  much  esteemed. 

Historical  Referring  to  the  respective  islands  for  a more  parti- 
oWrrm-  cular  description,  we  shall  conclude  this  brief  sketch 
tioaa.  with  a few  historical  remarks.  All  that  is  known 
respecting  the  original  discovery  of  these  islands,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Thev  were  at  that  time  des- 
titute both  of  inhabitants  and  of  all  descriptions  of 
animals,  except  faloons,  and  some  other  birds.  The 
first  was  a circumstance  highly  favourable  to  the 
Portuguese  settlers,  ns  in  establishing  themselves, 
they  had  no  occasion  to  employ  either  treachery  or 
violence  ; nor  had  they  any  necessity  to  wade  to 
power  through  scenes  of  blood  and  massacre.  The 


original  settlers  prized  a country  which  they  obtained  AZORES, 
without  difficulty,  and  fields  which  nature  herself  hcul  v— ^ 

rendered  fertile  ; and  influenced  by  the  peaceful  feel- 
ings which  such  circumstances  are  so  well  calculated 
to  produce,  they  lived  together  in  great  simplicity  and 
harmony.  Satisfied  with  this  primitive  mode  of  life, 
they  cultivated  the  ground,  and  bartered  the  surplus 
produce  with  traders  from  Lisbon,  for  the  few  neces- 
saries they  required  from  the  parent  state.  But  this 
patriarchal  age  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, for  Spain  formed  a plan  for  the  subjugation  of 
these  islands.  “An  armament  was  fitted  out  ; a descent 
was  made  j horror  and  dismay  were  seen  through  the 
once  happy  Azores.  The  king's  governors,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  deputies,  were  strangers  and  soldiers, 
needy  nnd  tyrannical  ; their  duty,  conquest  ; their 
reward,  plunder;  tbeir  residence,  an  encampment} 
their  administration,  a campaign.  As  the  superior 
acts  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards  changed  the  Portuguese 
into  subjects,  their  jurisdiction  was  enlarged,  but  they 
bad  no  laws  to  dispense,  no  civilisation  to  commu- 
nicate.’* 

The  next  event  which  characterises  the  history  of 
the  Azores,  was  the  increase  of  their  population  by  the 
accession  of  a very  different  race  of  Spaniards.  When 
those  of  Moorish  extraction  were  either  oppressed  or 
driven  from  their  country,  about  the  time  of  the  fifth 
Ferdinand,  many  of  them  fled  to  the  Azores,  and 
joined  those  islanders  who  were  determined  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  their  laws,  and  of  a better  system  of 
government.  These,  in  their  turn,  became  a race  of 
people  simple  in  their  munners,  and  happy  in  their 
lives.  •*  T«»r  were  not,  indeed,  acquainted  with  those 
ornamental  accomplishments  by  which  human  nature 
is  exalted  ; but  they  were  intimate  w ith  those  arts  by 
which  society  is  made  happy."  In  a climate  so  favour- 
able, and  under  a policy  so  prudent,  prosperity,  wealth 
and  comfort  could  scarcely  fail  of  being  progressive  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  effects  sketched  by  the 
historian  of  these  isles  in  the  following  terms.  “ An 
Improved  state  of  cultivation  and  civilisation  ; loyalty 
and  affection  towards  the  monarch,  a ready  obedience 
to  the  laws ; opulence  and  munificence  among  the 
higher  classes,  comfort  nnd  cheerfulness  among  the 
subordinate  ranks  ; splendid  religious  establishments, 
filled  by  an  exemplary  clergy  ; seminaries  of  learning, 
celebrated  even  on  the  continent ; charitable  institu- 
tions worthy  of  equal  celebration  ; money  becoming 
general  in  circulation  throughout  the  islands ; com- 
merce flourishing  to  an  extent  unknown  to  their  for- 
mer history  ; capitals  advantageously  embarked  in  the 
construction  of  harbours,  roads,  and  buildings  ; these 
were  the  best  and  proudest  proofs  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards,  und  ot  the  wisdom  of  that  system 
of  policy  by  which  they  governed  the  Azores.”  This 
state  of  prosperity,  however,  was  decreed  to  undergo 
a revolution  which  was  fatal  to  its  existence.  After 
Spain  had  become  possessed  of  her  American  posses- 
sions, the  Azores  fell  again  under  the  government  of 
Portugal,  whose  measures  on  this  occasion  were 
equally  impolitic  and  cruel.  They  subverted  established 
institutions,  destroyed  public  works,  and  plundered 
and  oppressed  the  whole  Spanish  community.  But 
the  Spaniards  of  the  Azores,  particularly  those  of 
Moorish  extraction,  were  ill  fitted  to  bear  these  marks 
of  Portuguese  intolerance.  They  were  men  of  enlarged 
endowments  and  of  great  acquisitions,  possessing  a • 
mental  energy  fitted  to  command,  but  which  rendered 
y« 
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.AZORES,  them  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  for  slaves.  They 
i consequently  removed  to  TeneriflFe,  and  the  Cape  de 

Verd  islands,  and  left  the  Azores  in  a depopulated,  and 
nearly  original  state.  Thus  abandoned  to  the  sway 
of  a haughty  aristocracy,  and  a bigoted  people,  these 
islands  naturally  sunk  into  a state  of  degeneracy.  Of 
this  state,  history  presents  nothing  interesting,  nothing 
worth  recording  ; a whole  century  was  lost  in  a blank. 
One  luminary,  however,  at  last  arose  to  cast  a cheering 
but  momentary  ray  across  this  gloom.  Pornbal  was 
the  first  Portuguese  minister  whose  wisdom  was  suffi- 
ciently expansive  to  embrace  these  islands.  **  He  first 
taught  the  Azoreans  that  they  might  become  a people, 
and  Portugal  that  she  might  cease  to  be  a despot. 
During  his  mission,  the  islands  were  improved  by  his 
authority,  ndorned  by  his  munificence,  and  extolled  by 
his  praise."  But  a day  of  gloom  has  succeeded  this 
auspicious  dawn.  The  liberal  administration  of  Pombal 
was  succeeded  by  a sullen  and  bigoted  ministry,  com- 
posed of  the  most  furious  of  her  churchmen,  who 
were  appointed  to  guide  the  helm  of  the  state,  instead 
of  superintending  the  morals  of  the  people.  A cabinet 
so  formed,  soon  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  rising 
prosperity  which  hnd  been  laid  during  the  former 
administration.  The  islands  were  shortly  inundated 
with  bigoted  ecclesiastics  ; a circumstance  which  was 
attended  by  a train  of  subordinate  evils,  amongst 
which  were  the  destruction  of  commerce,  the  extinc- 
tion of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction of  indigence  and  barbarity.  u All  the  islands," 
says  the  late  historian,  who  had  resided  in  the  country, 
" are  under  the  religious  dominion  of  a sordid  and 
luxurious  priesthood,  and  subject  to  the  civil  control 
of  a licentious  military  power ; to  a government  which 
condemns  the  country  to  a perpetual  state  of  ignorance 
and  sloth,  and  which  confines  the  whole  of  its  inter- 
course with  the  civilised  world  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  or  the  port  of  Lisbon.  For  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable  islanders  have  hod  to 
withdraw  their  eyes  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  from 
eveiy  general  public  care,  and  fix  them  steadily  and 
perpetually  on  the  court  of  Portugal."  Such  is,  and 
such  has  long  been  the  gloomy  and  miserable  state  of 
political  degradation  in  which  the  Azoreans  are  sunk. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  has  been  palsied  by  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  government ; but  they  are  de- 
scribed by  those  who  have  been  resident  among  them, 
as  an  honest  race,  who  prefer  peace  to  conquest, 
and  who  seek  distinction  in  industry  rather  than  in 
arms  ; as  *'  an  innocent  people,  who  are  os  eminent 
In  the  humble  vale  of  domestic  life,  as  the  hero  in  the 
stormy  regions  of  blood  and  warfare,”  Their  whole 
happiness,  however,  consists  in  the  idea  of  home,  for 
country  they  have  none.  They  constitute  a number 
composed  of  units,  without  any  common  principle  of 
union  ; a people  with  individual  motives,  but  without 
any  common  bond  of  action  ; a community  not  in- 
sensible to  the  ties  of  kindred,  but  uncemented  by 
national  feeling } a political  blank  in  themselves,  and 
comparatively  useless  to  the  parent  state. 

Such  may  be  considered  the  present  condition  of  the 
Azoreans,  in  relation  to  their  political  existence ; but 
if  placed  beneath  the  banner  of  national  freedom,  and 
fostered  by  the  liberality  of  a generous  protection, 
they  are  capable  of  exhibiting  a very  different  picture. 
The  colossal  empire  of  Britain  already  extends  into 
every  region  of  the  globe  ; and  with  no  European 


power  could  the  Azores  be  associated  with  so  much  AZORES, 
benefit  as  with  this.  First  to  bestow  freedom  and  the  “ 
dignity  of  self-government  upon  the  Azores,  and  then  ^^RE. 
to  secure  them  by  a disinterested  and  honourable  pro- 
tection,  would  obviously  be  productive  of  advantages  importance 
to  both  countries,  upon  which  the  nature  of  this  work 
forbids  us  to  speculate.  Such  as  are  desirous  of  more 
information  respecting  these  Atlantic  isles,  may  con- 
sult the  History  of  the  Azores , London,  1813  ; and  the 
respective  islands  in  this  work. 

AZOTE,  a name  given  by  the  French  chemists  to  a 
species  of  air  which  is  u destructive  of  animal  life," 
from  a privativa  and  £«•>,  1 live.  The  same  property  by 
which  it  is  not  fitted  for  respiration,  renders  it  incapable 
of  supporting  combustion.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of 
our  atmosphere,  but  is  there  mixed,  or  possibly  com- 
bined, with  the  remaining  fifth  of  another  air,  having 
properties  directly  the  reverse  of  its  own  ; and  thus 
a compound  suited  to  our  existence  is  produced. 

AZRAEL  or  Asraii.,  in  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
the  angel  of  death  who  is  employed  to  separate  the 
soul  from  the  body.  The  Persians  call  him  Mord&d. 

A Mohammedan  tradition  relates  that  God  sent  the 
angels  Gabriel,  Michael  and  Israfil  one  after  another, 
to  fetch  for  the  creation  of  man  seven  handfuls  of 
earth,  from  different  depths,  and  of  different  colours; 
whence  some  account  for  the  variety  of  complexions 
among  mankind.  The  earth  being  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences,  and  desiring  them  to  relate  her  fears  to 
God,  that  the  creature  he  designed  to  form  would  rebel 
against  him,  and  draw  down  his  curse  upon  herself,  they 
returned  without  performing  God's  command  ; where- 
upon he  sent  Azrael  on  the  same  errand,  who  executed 
his  commission  without  remorse ; for  which  reason 
God  appointed  that  angel  to  separate  the  souls  from 
the  bodies,  whence  he  is  called  the  angel  of  death. 

(D  Herbelot,  Bib.  Or.  55.) 

Al  Beidftwi  relates  the  following  story  concerning 
Azrael.  He  one  day  passed  by  Solomon  in  a visible 
shape,  and  looking  earnestly  at  a man  who  was  sitting 
with  him,  the  man  asked  Solomon  who  he  was,  and 
when  Solomon  answered,  the  angel  of  death,  he  said, 
he  seems  to  want  me ; therefore  order  the  wind  to 
carry  me  hence  into  India,  This  was  done  accordingly  ; 
and  the  angel  then  said  to  Solomon,  '*  I looked  so  ear- 
nestly at  the  man  out  of  wonder,  because  I was  com- 
manded to  take  his  soul  in  India,  and  found  him  with 
thee  in  Palestine.” 

A'ZURE,*\  Azure  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to  some 

A'zcrrd,  > precious  stone.  Fr.  azur ; Ital,  azurro; 

A'zurn.  J Sp.  azul,  from  the  Arabic  luzul,  or  Utzurd. 

Color  cilestro,  color  Turchino,  sky  coloured,  blue.  The 
Arabic  lazul  is  applied  to  an  earth  or  stone  of  a blue 
colour  (ctfru/eum).  Menage.  C’seruleum  or  azure,  and 
its  uses  to  the  painter  are  minutely  described  by  Pliny, 

Nat . Hist,  book  xxxiii.  c.  13. 

Bat  well  I wot,  a broehe  of  gold  and  *u*r* 

In  which  a ntbie  set  waa  like  an  berte^ 

Creacid*  him  yaue,  and  stack*  It  on  hi*  ahertc. 

Chaucer.  Trail**  and  Crcteide,  book  ill-  fol.  174.  e.  L 

What  woldest  thou  demen  if  a man  would*  yeu*  three  quarter* 
of  noble*  of  gold,  that  were  a precious  gift  ? ye  certea  (q.d.  I.) 

And  what  (q.d.  she)  of  aa  mokel  {q.d.  I)  a precious  gift  at 

full.  Jd»  Test  if  Lame,  fol.  316.  c.  ii. 

And  lie  had  also  in  that  garden , many  fair*  well**  ; and  beside 
the  welles,  he  bad  let*  make  faire  hall**  and  faire  rUarabres, 
depeynted  alle  with  gold  and  anrr. 

Sir  John  Maunicvilte,  p.  339, 
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And  0*1  his  shield  enneloped  *ei:rnfold 
He  bore  n crowned  little  ennilio. 

That  dcrkt  tbe  azure  field  with  ber  fair*  pouldred  skin. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Qmeene,  book  lil.  C.  U.  s.  35. 

, , . ■ —i  By  whose  »yd« 

(Wcake  raiwters  though  ye  be}  1 h*ue  bedymn'd 
Tbe  noone-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  windea, 
And  Iwlxt  tbe  grerac  sea,  and  the  aaur’d  vault 
Set  roaring  vrarre.  Shakespeare.  Tempest,  fol  16. 

His  spear 

He  walkt  with  to  support  tmrasie  steps 

Over  the  burning  in  arte,  not  like  those  steps 

On  heavens  azure.  Milton.  Paradise  Last,  book  L 

By  tbe  rushy  fringed  bank, 

Where  grows  tbe  willow  and  the  osier  dank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 

Thick  set  with  agat,  and  tbe  a turn  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green. 

That  in  the  channel  strays.  Id.  Camus. 

Thus,  while  with  bcsrenly  charity  she  spoke, 

A streaming  blase  the  silent  shadows  bmke  ; 

Shot  from  the  skyes  a chearful  azure  light. 

Dry  den.  Hind  and  Panther. 


Direct  h'ts  eye  and  contemplation  through  those  azure  field*  and 
vast  regions  above  him,  up  to  the  fiat  stars,  that  radiant  number* 
less  host  of  Leaven  j and  make  him  understand,  bow  unlikely  a 
thing  it  is,  that  they  should  be  placed  there  only  to  adorn  and 
bespangle  a canopy  over  our  head*. 

Wollaston.  Religion  of  Nature. 

And  now  the  aged  year 

Its  last  remains  of  beauty  hath  resign'd  j 
Transparrnt  azure  of  autumnal  skies 
Is  chang’d  to  mist,  the  air  serene  to  storms. 

Glover.  Athennld,  hook  tv. 

When  slowly  floating  down  the  azure  skies 
A crimson  cloud  flash'd  on  his  startled  sight ; 


Whose  skirts  gay-sparkling  with  unnoraber’d  dies.  AZURE. 

Launched  Uie  loog  billowy  trails  of  flickery  tight.  — 

JJeattir.  Poems.  BAAL. 

Azure,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  tinctures  of  the  ~*’_v 
shield.  It  is  represented  in  engraving  by  horizontal 
lines  from  side  to  side,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  aapphire  among  precious  stones,  Jupiter  among 
the  planets,  tin  among  the  metals,  Taurus  and  Libra 
among  the  zodiacal  signs,  April  and  September  among 
the  months,  Thursday  among  the  days  of  the  week, 
air  among  the  elements,  summer  among  the  seasons, 
childhood  atnon^;  the  ages,  sanguine  among  the  tem- 
peraments, justice,  humility  and  loyalty  among  the 
virtues,  and  4 and  9 among  numbers. 

Azchite,  in  Mineralogy,  a blue  substance,  which 
occurs  principally  in  Styria.  Its  crystalline  form,  as 
well  as  many  of  its  other  characters,  distinguish  it 
from  lazulite,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed, 
lapis  lazuli,  of  which  at  its  first  discovery,  it  wus 
regarded  as  a variety.  Sec  Minkbaloc.v. 

AZYME,  Gr.  afv/10*,  without  ferment,  composed 
of  «,  price  lira  and  ferment.  Menage.  See  Azymus 

in  Yossius. 

This  word  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  transla- 
tors of  the  Bibles  published  at  Douay  and  Rhemes. 

They  had,  {they  said,)  (i.e.  the  translator*  ofK.  James’s  bible), 
od  the  one  side  avoided  the  scrupulosity  of  the  puritanes,  who  left 
the  old  ecclesiastical  words  and  betook  them  to  other,  as  when  they 
put  washing  for  baptism,  and  congregation  for  church ; and  on 
the  other  baud,  had  shunned  the  ohscuritie  of  tbe  papWta  in  their 
asymts,  tunike,  rational,  holocausts,  prepuce,  pasebe,  and  a num- 
ber of  such  like,  whereof  their  late  translation  was  full,  and  that 
of  purpose  to  darken  tbe  sense,  that  since  they  must  needs  trans- 
late dm  Bible,  yet  by  the  language  thereof  it  might  be  kept  from 
being  understood. 

Preface  to  King  James’s  BiU t. 


B. 


id  denominated  by  Wilkins,  a semi  spirituous 
or  hulf-breathed  consonant,  a name  which  he  applies  to 
such  os  are  accompanied  with  some  kind  of  vocal 
murmur.  B.  and  P.  are  framed  when  the  breath  is 
intercepted  by  the  closure  of  the  lips  j the  first  of  them 
being  more  soft,  with  some  kind  of  murmur,  the 
other  more  hard  and  wholly  mute. 

B is  the  second  letter  in  most  alphabets.  In  the 
ancient  Irish  and  in  the  Abyssinian,  it  is  the  first.  The 
Germans  interchange  it  with  F,  the  Gascons  with  V, 
whence  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  in  Gascony  t’iuere 
and  viber e are  the  same  thing. 

B,  in  ancient  inscriptions,  is  used  as  an  abbreviation 
for  the  following  words  : Baccho,  Beleno,  Benemerenli, 
Barna (Verna)  Beneficiario,  Bivus,  (Ftvw),  Bixit  ( Vixit .) 
B.  B.  is  often  bene  bene  (optime.)  _ 

B,  as  a numeral,  represents  300.  B.  3000. 

' B,  in  the  Chemical  Alphabet,  denotes  Mercury. 

B,  in  Music,  U the  note  on  the  second  line  in  the 
bass,  and  on  the  ihirf  in  the  treble. 

BAAL,  or  Bel,  a word  of  Hebrew  origin,  denoting 
ruler,  was  the  name  by  which  several  of  the  eastern 
nations  worshipped  the  solar  fire,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the  universe.  At 


first,  indeed,  this  appellation  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  Jehovah.  But  as  idolatry  began  to  prevail,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  tme  God  to  be  forgotten,  his  attri- 
butes were  ascribed  to  those  objects  in  nature  whose 
appearance  was  most  splendid  and  overpowering,  or 
whose  influence  was  most  sensibly  felt.  The  sun,  ac- 
cordingly, became  an  object  of  general  adoration,  and 
was  supposed  to  hold  the  highest  rank  among  those 
divinities  with  which  the  wild  imaginations  of  eastern 
idolaters  had  peopled  the  heavens.  A bull  was  the 
emblem  of  this  divinity;  and  as  this  idol  was  repre- 
sented in  different  places  with  various  insignia,  hence 
arose  the  denominations,  Boal-berith,  Bool-gad,  Bual- 
moloch  j and  these  diversified  Baals,  says  Park- 
hurst,  seem  to  be  what  the  Scriptures  call  in  the 
plural  Baalim.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
tbe  appellation  Baal  was  not  always  restricted  to  the 
sun,  but  was  frequently  given  to  those  distinguished 
personages,  who,  in  different  nations,  were  exalted  for 
their  achievements  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Among  the 
Phoenicians,  in  particular,  there  were  several  divi- 
nities besides  the  sun  honoured  with  this  name.  Baal, 
Bel,  or  Belch,  was  the  principal  god  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians; 
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BAAL,  and  03  he  was  supposed  to  delight  in  human  sacrifices, 
Ba"aL-  vu  probably  the  same  as  the  Moloch  of  the  Am- 
ZEPHON.  the  K/>&Vd«  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Saturu  of 

, the  Latins. 

High  places  were  always  chosrn  for  the  temples 
and  altars  of  Baal,  in  which  was  preserved  a perpetual 
fire.  His  priests  and  prophets  were  extremely  nume- 
rous ; and  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
worship  of  their  god,  was  at  once  frantic  and  ferocious. 
.While  the  victims  smoked  on  the  altar,  they  dauced 
around  it  with  the  most  violent  gesticulations,  cut 
their  bodies  with  knives  and  lancets,  and  raved  and 
prophesied  as  if  immediately  under  the  inspiration  of 
Baal. 

Bishop  Newton  observes  in  a note  on  Paradise  Lost, 
hook  i.  1.  419,  “ Haiti  im  and  Aslituroth  were  the 
general  name  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Svria, 
Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  sup- 
posed  that  by  them  is  meant  the  sun  and  the  host  of 
heaven."  1 Kim’s  xviii.  2 Kings  x.  and  ch.  xxiii.  5. 

BAALBKC,  see  Balhkk. 

BAAL-GAl),  a city  of  Palestine,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hermon,  so  called  from  the  idol  Bnnl-gnd, 
or  the  god  of  chance,  who  was  worshipped  in  this 
place.  Jfuh.  xi.  17. 

BAAL-FKOR,  an  idol  deity  of  the  Moabites  and 
Midianitcs,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Priapus , 
whose  worship  was  conducted  with  gTeat  impurity  j 
by  others  to  have  been  A dunk ; and  by  others  to  have 
been  Saturn,  adored  under  this  appellation  in  Arabia. 
Mede,  supjiosing  Pcor  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  the  land  of  Moab,  on  Avhich  a temple 
was  erected  to  Baal,  concludes  that  lkual-peor  was 
only  another  name  of  Baal  derived  from  the  situation 
of  his  temple  } and  the  learned  Scldcn  suggests,  that 
Banl-peor  is  Pluto,  founding  his  conjectures  on  Psa. 
cvi.  28.  “ They  joined  themselves  unto  Baal-peor, 

and  ate  the  offerings  of  the  dead."  The  sacrifices  here 
alluded  to.  he  thinks,  were  offered  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  dead.  But  it  inay  mean  no  more  than 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings  made  to  idols  or  false 
gods,  who  arc  properly  called  “ the  dead,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  true  God,  colled  in  scripture  “ The 
living  God."  JVnw&.  xxv.  3. 

BAAL-ZEPHON,  a place,  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  a city,  opposite  to  Pihahiroth,  where  the  Israel- 
ites encamped  before  they  passed  the  Red  Sea.  It  was 
distinguished  either  by  its  northern  situation  (the 
Hebrew  word  zephon,  signifying  north)  in  Exod.  xxvi. 
20,  Josh.  viii.  11,  or  by  some  tower  or  idolatrous 
temple  that  was  erected  upon  it.  Dr.  Shaw*  supposes 
this  place  to  have  been  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
mountains  of  Suez  or  Attnckah,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  those  deserts,  inasmuch  as  it  overlooks  a great  part 
, of  the  lower  Thehnis,  as  well  as  the  wilderness  that 
extends  towards  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Bruce, 
in  his  Travels  into  Abyssinia,  says,  “ Baal -zephon  was 
probably  some  idol's  temple,  which  served  for  a 
signal-house  upon  the  cape  which  forms  the  north 
entrance  of  the  bay,  opposite  to  Attackah,  where  there 
is  still  a mosque  or  saint's  tomb.  It  was  probably  a 
light-house,  for  the  direction  of  ships  going  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulph,  to  prevent  mistaking  it  for  ano- 
ther foul  bay,  under  the  high  land."  It  is  said  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  that  wnen  Pharaoh  was  pursuing 
the  Israelite*  in  their  departure  out  oc  Egypt,  he  of- 
fered sacrifice  to  the  idol  of  Baal-zcphon  at  this  temple. 


waiting  till  the  next  day  for  his  attack  upon  Israel,  BAAL- 
whom  he  believed  his  god  had  delivered  into  his  ZEPHON. 
hands  ; but  in  the  mean  time  they  passed  the  Red  „ . _ 

Sea  anti  escaped  BABBLE. 

BAAL-ZEBUB,  see  Rkrlzebub.  v ^ ~'~J 

BABA,  a district  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Guayaquil,  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  Its  capital  is 
of  the  same  name,  as  is  also  its  principal  river.  This 
district  is  ‘i2  leagues  in  extent , it  abound*  in  cacao  ; 
and  its  population  amount*  to  4000  souls. 

BABA  HO  YO,  a district  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Guayaquil,  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  Its 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  lies  in  lat.  1'47'S.  The 
custom-house  and  royal  arsenal  are  in  it,  and  it  is  a 
great  inart  for  trade.  A river  of  the  same  name  waters 
this  district,  which  Is  extremely  level,  and  is  inun- 
dated in  winter.  Its  fertility  is  great,  and  it  abounds 
in  cattle.  Rice,  cotton,  soap,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and 
fruits,  are  its  principal  export*. 

BABA-TAG1I,  a large  town  in  thesanjhk,  or  dis- 
trict, of  Silistria,  situated  between  two  mountains,  in 
a swain pv  spot.  It  lias  a college,  five  mosques,  and 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  generally  been  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Grand  Vizier's  army  in  the  war*  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Russia.  It  was  built  by  Biyazld  I. 
who  peopled  it  by  a Tntarian  colony,  and  it  derives 
its  name  (Saint's  Hill)  from  the  tomb  of  Sari  Sullik 
Bey,  a celebrated  Tataria n saint,  buried  on  one  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  strait  was  called  Dlrfe, 

**  the  neck,”  by  the  Greeks.  Ptolemy  places  it  in 
lat.  11°. 

BA'BBLE,  v.  N Dutch,  babeUn ; Swed.  bjeahla , Fr. 

Ba'imle,  n . / babdler ; Gr.  from  the  He- 

Ba'bbleiixkt,  \>brew  babel,  where,  says  Junius,  the 

Ha'rm.kk,  i first  confusion  of  speech  arose.  Bar- 

Ba'ioiliku.  j faros  omnes,  profiler  insuavem  atque 
inconrinnam  asj>eri  sermon  is  duriliem  A tiki  olim  Babylo- 
nia* dixerunt.  Hesycliius.  v.  fimfivXmtriai. 

To  kibble,  is  to  talk  confusedly,  inarticulately,  to 
prate  idly,  unreasonably,  inconsiderately. 

For  this  blessing  is  geuen  to  all  them  that  trust  In  Christo's 
blond,  that  they  thrust  and  hunger  to  do  God's  wyll.  He  that  hath 
not  tliis  forth,  is  hut  an  rnproiitable  bebU r of  faith,  and  workes, 
and  wotu-th  neither  what  he  ballet  A,  nor  what  he  njcanetb,  or 
wfaenmto  his  wordcs  pertsyne.  TyndmlC s Warkts,  fol.  66. 

Sith  frere  Baras  I say  tellelh  vs  in  effect*  tlivi  tale  contrary* 
to  some  other  partes  of  his  own*  tale,  I wel  may  and  will  cutte  of 
all  his  bibhir  balbel  that  he  msketh  In  tellinpr  vb  that  the  general 
counsayles  maye  cm*,  because  it  ntnye  be  (be  snyeth)  that  they 
hauc  not  the  spirit*  of  God  with  them. 

Sir  That.  Marts  Worker,  fol.  754. 

Por  he  told  roe  meTyly,  y*  logicke  he  reckoned  but  bablinga 
muolcke  to  aerae  for  singers.  Ib.  foL  1)1.  c.  ii. 

As  for  your  intcrprclatJu*  and  scolasticall  doctoures,  I neuer 
rrganle  litem  nor  yet  theyr  expo#  towns,  when  they  thus  vary*  from 
the  truth*  of  the  scriptures,  but  accompt  them  U>lhe  blmplicnveusa 
bnbtUrs  and  lycra.  Belts  ApvUgy. 

Aad  for  this  cause  lett*  your  women  in  Solemn  aasrinblyea  bolde 
theyr  peace,  lest*  yf,  (as  Uiat  kynde  b to  tnuebe  gcoen  to  bailing) 
there  aryae  an  vucowly  confusion.  VdotU  Car.  c.  xv. 

She  liad  a proper  write,  and  could  both  read*  and  wryt*,  rocry 
in  compaigny,  redy  and  quick*  of  answer*,  aeyther  mute  nor  foil 
of  babte,  aomtyme  tauatyng  without  displeasure,  but  not  without 
diiporte.  11  all.  King  Edward  V. 

Ot_  Why,  what  would  yon  ? 

Vio.  Make  roe  a willow  cabins  at  vour  gate, 

And  oaH  rpon  my  to  ale  within  the  bouse. 

Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  loue. 
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BABBLE.  And  ting  tbetu  lowd  cam  in  the  dead  of  night s 

Hollow  your  name  to  tbc  renerbrrate  hills, 

BABE.  And  n.a*e  tlte  babbling  gossip  of  the  airc, 

. a , Cry  out  OHuin. 

Shakespeare.  Twelfth  Might,  fed.  259. 

They  having  but  newly  left  those  prammatir  flats  snd  shallows 
where  they  Hack  unreasonably  to  learn  a firw  words  with  lament- 
able construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  transported  under  ano- 
ther climate  to  be  ton'll  and  turmoil'd  with  unhallrated  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do  fur  the  most  part 
grow  into  hatred  and  coulempt  of  learning,  mock'd  and  deluded  all 
this  while  with  ragged  notions  ami  babblements,  while  they  ex- 
pected worthy  and  delightful  knowledge. 

flfiltom.  Oh  EH  tent  ion. 

Be  oot  bablers,  or  foil  of  words,  that  U vaAiiXdyai,  w her  by  the 
same  thing  U signified ; yet  are  nnt  long  prayers  hrerc  condemned, 
bat  those  that  are  rayne,  fond,  and  superstitious. 

Whit  gift' $ I)  r fence,  fol.  004. 

When  St.  Paul  was  speaking  of  Christ,  aod  his  resurrection,  the 
great  Athenian  philosophers  looked  upon  all  he  aaid  to  he  mere 
babbling.  Beveridge,  term.  89. 


The  dazzling  pomp  of  word*  does  oft  deceive. 

And  sweet  persuasion  wins  the  easy  to  believe, 

When  fools  snd  liars  labour  to  persuade. 

Be  dumb,  and  let  the  battlers  vainly  plead. 

Howe.  Golden  Fermt  of  Pythagoras, 
Though  pointless  satire  make  its  weak  escape, 

In  the  dull  babble  of  a mimic  ape. 

Boldly  pursue  where  genius  points  the  way. 

Nor  heed  what  monthly  puny  critics  say. 

Lloyd,  Lpistle  to  Churchill, 


*T5s  not  the  babbling  of  a busy  world, 

Wliere  praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurl'd. 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control, 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul. 

Churchill.  The  Conference. 


B ARC  ARY,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  a rectory 
valued  in  the  King’s  boohs  at  &13.  10s.  fid.  Church 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross.  Population,  in  1821, 
422.  Poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  at  2s.  lid.  *£226.  Is.  6d. 
miles  E.  from  Somerset. 

BA'BE,  A word,  says  Skinner,  according 

Ba'bbky,  I to  Menage,  of  Syriac  origin.  Skinner 
Ba'uy,  n.  I himself  would  derive  it  from  the  Ita- 
Ba'by,  adj,  >lian,  babbolo  a babbo:  but  as  it  is 
Ba'byish,  I purely  vox  infaniulit,  and  the  infants 
Ba'ryiiood,  lof  one  country  do  not  borrow  from 
Ba'msu.  J those  of  another,  it  needs  no  foreign 

etymology.  It  consists  of  the  repetition  of  ba,  (sc. 
baba,)  the  earliest,  because  easiest  consonant  uttered 
by  children  ; and  framed  merely  by  the  interception  of 
the  breath  from  the  closure  of  the  lips.  Akin,  to  it 
is  the  Gr.  Ilawwav,  papaj  Heb.  ah;  Syr.  abba.  Gdall 
uses  the  verb,  to  babish ; and  Young,  the  verb,  to  baby. 
To  deceive  or  delude,  as  babies  ; to  treat  as  balnea,  who 
are  easily  deceived,  or  cheated ; deluded,  or  played 
upon. 


You,  whom*  it  bebooed  nowe  to  he  strong  and  rtabltsbcd  in 
enangclirall  Philosophic,  hau*  nede  a*  yet  lyke  tend  re  babes  to  he 
fed  with  the  mylke  of  lowest  doctiyne  : rather  then  be  mcetc  to  re- 
ecyue  the  strong  tncjOc  of  higher  Icamyug. 

Vdalt.  I I ebmes,  e.  v. 

God  tUerfov*  of  mercye,  not  wyllyngc  to  lose  that  people  of  hys, 
but  fauourably  to  bcare  with  tlicir  babyish  weak  cue*,  gaue  fourth 
Crrtcn  rules  sod  preceptcs  by  by*  scrusunt  Moses. 

Bale's  Apology. 

When  tl*c  duke  bad  <!oea,  tbc  temporal  menne  wholy,  and  the 
mostc  parte  of  the  spiritual!  rtntn  also,  tbvnkynge  no  hurtc  carthely 
ment  toward  the  vounge  baby,  randisrrnded  In  effcctc,  that  yf  be 
wer  not  delinercd  he  shoulda  bee  fetched  ante. 

Hall.  King  Edward  V. 


And  tlnm  hitherto  that  »im  oun*  lieaucnly  soueraigne  lord  anil  BABE. 

prince,  who  had  for  aure  Mike*  adhss*ed  and  humbled  liyinsclfc  

dnwnc  cucii  to  vwndlyng  cluulrs,  to  the  cradle,  to  crying  In  his  BAB-EL- 
*wb thing  hnmlcs  as  uihcr  children  doe,  and  to  the  rtVcnglhletsc  MANDEB. 
babe  him  de  of  the  boilve,  was  preached  and  declared  to  the  worlds  > _ 
by  the  oarlye  testymoaic  of  other  foikes  talkyng.  V ~ 

U stall.  Luke , c.  ii. 

Neuerthelcsse  we  do  not  thins  babyshe  womankvnde,  as  though** 
we  wouldc  exclude  them  Crum  the  fclowsbyp  of  saluation. 

Id.  Ttmothye,  C.  UL 

The  Phamcts  bad  babished  the  simple  people,  with  fained  snd 
colde  religion,  and  had  tangled  theyr  consetrnre*  writli  unnnes 
ordinaunccs.  Id.  John,  c.  vu. 

So  I have  seen  trim-book*  in  velvet  dight, 

With  gulden  leaves,  and  painted  baler y. 

Of  silly  boy*  please  unacquainted  sight  : 

But  when  the  rod  began  to  play  lit*  |virt, 

Fain  would,  but  could  not,  fly  frum  golden  smart. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  L. 

If  a yong  jentlcman  be  demure  and  still  of  nature,  they  sav  lie  la 
simple  and  Isckctli  wittc ; if  Ik*  he  hashfull  and  anil  soodc  idualie 
they  call  him  a babishe  and  ill  brought  »p  thynge ; when  Xeno- 
phon doth  preasdyc  tmic  in  Cyras,  that  44  Id*  bashful  no  we  in 
youth,  was  the  verie  true  sign*  of  hi*  Vertoc  and  stout nes  after.** 

Ascfiam.  The  first  Book  for  the  Youth. 

How  many  a brave  peer,  thy  loo  near  allies, 

(Whose  loss  the  babe  l lull's  yrt  unborn  ahall  rue) 

Have  made  themselves  a willinr  sacrifice 
In  our  just  qusrrel,  who  it  rightly  knew. 

Dray  tun.  The  .Miseries  of  Q.  Margaret. 

This  rrtditem  innocent 

Tlie  burning  gleed  with  bis  soft  longue  doth  tick. 

Which  though  In  Pluuwob  her  desire  it  wrought, 

His  babish  imbecilitv  to  see, 

To  tbo  child's  speech  impediment  it  brought. 

From  which  be  never  after  could  he  free. 

Id.  Motes  his  birth,  fr.  book  i . 

Feu*.  Speaking  of  me  f 

Roe.  Of  you : •*  Aye,”  quoth  the  marque**, 

“ Were  not  the  duke  a baby,  he  would  seek 
Swift  vengeance  $ for  he  knew  it  long  ago.” 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  vol-  i. 

Lift  vp  thy  brow  (renowned  Salisborie) 

And  with  a great  heart  lieanc  away  this  storme ; 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  nruer  saw  the  glout- world  enrag'd. 

Nor  met  with  Fortune,  other  then  at  feasts. 

Full  worm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gosaipptng. 

Shakespeare.  A.  John,  fob  19. 

Another  taught  her  bobes  to  talk. 

Ere  they  could  yet  in  go-cart*  walk  ; 

There  Alma  settled  in  the  tongue, 

Aod  orators  from  Athena  sprung. 

Prior.  Alma , C.  ii. 

His  nice  ambition  He*  in  curious  fancies, 

Hi*  danghter’s  portioa  a rich  slwll  enhances, 

And  Ashmolc's  baby-house  is,  in  hi*  view 
Britannia's  golden  mine,  a rich  Peru. 

Young.  Sat.  4. 

Much  learning  shows  how  little  mortals  know, 

Much  wenltb,  how  little  worldlings  can  enjoy; 

At  best,  it  babies  us  with  endiesa  toys. 

And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dost. 

Young.  The  Coenplaint,  Might,  (. 

Nations  would  do  well 

T extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  Hand* 

Of  heroes,  wbooe  infirm  snd  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief. 

Cote  per.  The  Took,  book  r. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  (the  Gate  of  Affliction),  a pro- 
montory and  strait  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea.  **  This  mountain,"  says  Idrisi,  ( Geo  graph. 

Nubian,  p.  22-3  aod  MSS.)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea 
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KUNDFR  °n  Sll*ea*  southern  extremity  is  the  highest, 

’ and  it  stretches  in  a northerly  direction  with  a little 

BABOON,  deviation  to  the  west.  Its  length  is  about  19  miles, 
i r— Behind  it,  on  the  Abyssinian  side,  there  ore  innumera- 
ble rocks  and  shoals  as  far  as  Z&ligh,  Akent  and  Baktl, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  navigate  that  sea.  In  the 
midst  of  those  shoals  and  islands,  there  is  a conspi- 
cuous rock  called  Murikhs,  which  reaches  nearly  from 
ZAIigh  to  the  hack  of  £1  Mandeb ; it  is  of  no  great 
height;  being  only  occasionally  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  “ On  the  Arabian  side,”  be 
adds,  " the  passage  is  so  narrow,  that  a man  standing 
on  one  shore,  would  recognise  a person  whom  he  saw 
standing  on  the  other.”  It  appears  from  this,  that 
the  island  was  considered  by  the  Arabians  us  the 
mountain  of  Mandeb,  and  the  passage  between  it  and 
the  coast  of  Yemen  as  the  gate.  This  island  is  now 
culled  Perlm  or  Mehftn.  It  divides  the  strait  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  eastern  though  narrowest,  is  most 
frequented,  as  it  has  deep  water  and  is  free  from 
shoals.  “ It  is  at  most  three  geographical  miles  in 
width,”  says  Bruce,  •*  and  has  90  or  30  fathom 
water.”  Lord  Yalentia  and  Niebuhr  make  the 
breadth  of  the  strait  between  Perhn  ami  the  Asiatic 
shore  the  same  as  Bruce ; between  it  and  the  cotut, 
there  arc  from  15  to  20  English  miles.  His  Lordship 
observes,  that  " Perlm  should  be  kept  close  on  the 
larboard  side,  in  order  to  avoid  a deep  bay  the  east- 
ward of  the  cape , which  has  been  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  strait."  The  wider  or  w estern  channel  is  much 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  small  islands.  The  Arabian 
cape  is  in  lat.  12°  4&  N.  long.  43"  33'  E.  (Nie- 
buhr’s Itrbtcbetchreibunff,  i.  448.  Bruce’s  Travels'  i. 
361.  Lord  YaJcntia's  Travels,  ii.  13.  Vincent’s 
Ptrxplus,  i.  111.  Hartmann's  Edrisi,  94.). 

BABINGLEY,  or  Babinchlky,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  a discharged  rectory  valued  in  the  King's 
books,  at  a€i.  13s.  4 d.  Church  dedicated  to  St. 
Felix.  Population  in  1821,53.  Poor’s  rates  in  1 803 
at  2 1.  (Z^d,  sL’tO.  18*.  Gtl.  Two  miles  N.  E.  from  Cas- 
tle Rising.  Babingley  is  remarkable  ns  being  the 
village  in  which  the  first  Christian  church  in  East 
Anglia  was  erected.  It  was  dedicated  like  the  present 
church  to  St.  Felix  the  Burgundian,  who  converted 
the  East  Angles.  Some  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  called 
Christian  hills  from  this  event. 

BABINGTON,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  a dis- 
charged rectory  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  e€lO. 
Church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  Population  in  1821, 
156.  Poor’s  rates  in  1803,  at  3s.  3d.  t£  112.  6s.  4d. 
Five  miles  N.  W,  from  Frome, 

BABOON,  Fr.  babouin ; It.  babuino.  B.  Bavaien. 
From  Babe , according  to  Skinner  and  Menage ; be- 
cause, says  the  former,  it  very  grcntly  resembles  the 
human  race. 

Amo,  I am  neither  your  roinoUure,  nor  your  ceataurc,  nor 
your  tatyre,  nor  vour  hyaena,  nor  your  faiioii/lmt  vour  mere  tn\- 
▼ailer,  believe  roe.  Ben  Jonton.  Cynthia’ » Rtvelh. 

Of  all  the  rent  that  roost  resemble*  nun, 

Wm  an  overworn  ill-favoured  bohan; 

Which  of  all  other  (for  that  outy  he 
Wm  full  of  tricks,  as  they  are  us’d  to  be) 

Him  in  her  craft  »o  tertmnly  she  taught. 

As  that  in  little  time  she  had  him  brought, 

That  nothin*  could  afore  this  ape  be  set. 

That  presently  he  could  not  counterfeit. 

Dray  (an.  The  Moon-cat/. 

^11  roles  of  pleasing  In  this  one  unite, 

“ Affect  not  any  thing  in  Nature*!  spite.” 


BAB 

Baboons  and  apes  ridiculous  we  find  ; RAROnv 

For  what?  For  ilhrcacmbling  Luiiuiii  kind.  . 

Confrere.  Of  Pleasing.  r A R Y’- 

Should  a monkey  wear  a cmwn,  • LON. 

Must  1 tremble  at  his  frown?  i 

Could  I not,  through  ail  his  ermine,  v 

Spy  the  strutting,  chattering  r ermine  ? 

Safely  write  a smart  lampoon. 

To  expose  the  brisk  bnbuon  ? 

Surift.  To  « [sidy. 

Baboon,  in  Zoology.  See  Simia. 

BABIIAIIAM,  formerly  Badiuruam  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  a discharged  vicarage  valued  in  the 
King’s  books,  at  £G.  5 s.  Gd.  Church  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter.  Population  in  1821,  23S.  Poor’s  rates  in 
1803,  at  3t.  9 d.  j£257.  If.  2 ±d.  Four  miles  N.  W.  of 
Linton.  The  manor  of  Bubrahain  was  formerly  in 
possession  of  Sir  Horatio  Pallavicini,  collector  of  the 
Pope's  taxes  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  on  Eli- 
zabeth’s accession,  detained  the  money  which  he  had 
gathered,  and  settled  in  England.  Lord  Orford  in  his 
jlnecdotes  of  Painting  cites  the  following  epitaph  on 
Pullavieini,  from  a manuscript  of  Sir  John  Crew. 

Here  llct  Ilontio  Ptlirunc, 

Who  robbed  the  Pope  to  lend  tlw  Quceue. 

He  wm  a tbtefe — a thiefe;  thou  lyeat : 

For  wbat?  he  robbed  but  Antichrist, 
llvra  Heath  with  besom  swept  from  BnbTsm 
Into  the  bosom  of  old  Abraham ; 

But  then  came  Hercules  with  hb  club 
And  struck  him  down  to  Belie  bub. 

Notwithstanding  these  bitter  lines.  Sir  Horatio  has 
some  higher  claims  to  remembrance.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  his  por- 
trait in  preserved  in  the  tapestry  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  register  of  Bnbraham  parish,  records  the  mar- 
riage of  his  widow  with  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Pro- 
tector's uncle,  exactly  a year  and  a day  after  her  first 
husband’s  decease. 

BABU’L-ALWAB,  sec  Dkrbknp. 

BA'BU  L-BAWA'DI,  (Gates  of  the  Deserts)  or 
Mahrah,  a province  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  thus 
named,  from  its  being  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
great  central  deserts.  See  Mahrah. 

BABUYANES,  a group  of  islands  on  the  north 
coast  of  Luzon.  See  riiiLirrixes. 

BABYLON,  in  Hebrew  Bahei.  ; a very  ancient  city 
for  a long  time  the  metropolis  of  the  Chaldean  em- 
pire. It  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  this  city,  that  the 
descendants  of  Noah  101  years  after  the  flood,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  text,  or  531  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  began  to  build  a city  and  a towfer,  the  size 
and  height  of  which  w'ere  to  surpass  any  thing  human, 
and  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  skies : but  God,  to 
punish  their  temerity,  caused  them  suddenly  to  speak 
different  languages,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  com- 
bine together  to  carry  on  this  stupendous  work.  (Gen. 
xi.  1—9.)  Moses  begins  his  narrative  of  this  miracu- 
lous event,  by  observing  that,  till  that  time,  all  man- 
kind spoke  one  language ; and  such  could  hardly  fail 
to  have  been  the  case,  if  as  is  most  probable,  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text  is  correct ; for  the  family  of  Noah 
was  the  only  one  upon  the  earth  after  the  waters  of 
the  flood  had  subsided,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
any  material  change  in  the  language  of  one  family, 
could  take  place  in  the  short  interval  of  a single  cen- 
tury : nor  was  it  improbable,  even  on  the  calculation 
of  the  Septuagint,  that  all  the  different  brunches  ot 
Noah's  family  should  speak  a language  mutually 
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BABY*  intelligible.  That  Shinkr,  or  Scnnaar,  was  the  plain 
J on  which  Babylon  afterwards  stood,  appears  from 
various  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  from 
Josephus.  (See  Suinak.)  That  historian  ascribes  the 
building  of  the  tower  to  Nimrod,  who  however  was, 
if  then  born,  too  young  to  huve  had  any  part  in  the 
design  of  it ; (see  Bochart  s Phaleg.  i.  10.)  and  the 
traditions  still  current  in  Asia  have,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  uilixed  the  name  of  thnt  prince  to  some  of 
the  remains  of  Babylon.  Abydenus  (as  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  Prtrpar.  Evangel,  ix.  14.)  tells  us  that  the 
first  men,  contemning  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
gods,  and  relying  on  their  own  extraordinary  strength, 
built  a lofty  tower,  which  nearly  reached  the  sky,  in 
the  place  where  Babel  then  stood.  But  the  winds, 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  overturned  the 
whole  mass  upon  the  heads  of  its  builders,  and  from 
its  ruins  Babylon  was  afterwards  built.  The  gods 
also,  at  the  some  time,  caused  mankind,  who  had 
before  all  spoken  the  same  language,  to  speak 
henceforward  in  different  tongues.  A tradition  of 
a similar  tendency  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato,  who 
says  that,  in  the  gulden  age  one  common  lan- 
guage was  spoken  both  by  men  and  beasts,  but 
that  Jupiter  confounded  their  tongues  as  a punish- 
ment for  their  insolence  in  claiming  immortality 
and  eternal  youth,  (Plato,  Polit.  p.  272.  ed.  Steph.) 
These  traditions  shew  that  traces  of  the  Mosaic 
account  were  scattered  far  and  wide  umong  the  nations 
of  Asia.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  confusion 
of  tongues  was  the  separation  and  dispersion  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  great  patriarchal  family  j and 
the  buildings  which  they  hod  begun  were  discon- 
tinued : " they  left  off  to  build  the  city,”  says  Moses  ; 
(xi.  8.)  but  it  must  have  been  continued  subsequently, 
for  he  adds,  (v.  9.)  that  the  name  of  it  was  called 
Babel,  (for  Balbel,  confusion)  in  consequence  of  this 
confusion  of  the  tougucs  of  its  builders.  It  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  chief  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod, 
the  son  of  Cush  ; but  it  is  never  again  spoken  of  till  the 
time  of  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  under  Hoshea, 
730  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  So  that,  for  on 
interval  of  151ft  years,  we  have  no  account  of  this 
city  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the  Greeks  supply  what 
the  Jewish  writers  hod  no  occasion  to  give — u history 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires,  and  of  their 
great  metropolis.  (Sec  Semieaaiib,  Nebuchadnezzar.) 
As  the  descriptions  of  the  city  itself,  and  the  tower  of 
Belus,  supposed  by  the  learned  Bochart  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  mentioued  by  Moses,  have  been 
already  given  in  the  passages  referred  to,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  them  here.  We  therefore  pass  on 
to  the  period  at  which  these  splendid  monuments  of  the 
power  and  magnificence  of  the  Babylonian  sovereigns 
were  finally  destroyed. 

An  insurrection  under  Darius  Hystospes  (a.  r.  500) 
provoked  that  prince  to  throw  down  the  walls  and 
gates  which  had  been  left  by  Cyrus.  The  temple 
of  Belus  was  plundered  and  ruined  by  Xerxes  ; and 
Alexander  was  prevented  by  his  early  death  from  ful- 
filling his  intention  of  restoring  it.  Strabo  says  (xvL  1.) 
that  10,000  men  were  employed  for  two  months  in 
removing  its  materials.  The  foundation  of  Seleucia 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  Seleucus,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  drew  away  all  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants  of  Babylon  ; and  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
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within  the  wralls  was  completely  desolate.  St.  Jerome,  BABY- 
in  the  fourth  century,  was  informed  by  a Persian  monk,  CO**'- 
that  the  site  of  Babylon  had  been  <*onverted  into  a '"•'“v"""' 
chase,  or  pork,  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  kinjp  ; and 
that  the  walls  were  from  time  to  time  repaired,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  game  from  escaping.  Thus  was 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xiii.  21.)  literally  fulfilled! 

Various  travellers,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudeln  in  the 
twelfth  toNiebuhr  in  the  eighteenth  century , have  given 
a description  of  the  mounds  of  earth  and  fragments  of 
massive  walls  which  just  serve  to  shew  the  site  on  which 
this  mighty  capital  once  stood : but  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  account  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Rich, 
resident,  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company,  at 
the  court  of  the  P&shh  of  Baghdad.  His  peculiar 
advantages,  in  consequence  of  the  post  which  he  occu- 
pied, and  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  cast,  rendered  him  more 
fit  for  such  on  inquiry  than  any  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  little  addition  to  his  communications  can  be  made, 
till  some  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
enables  some  antiquary  to  make  excavations  among 
the  ruins.  " He  expected,”  he  says,  “ to  have  found 
more  and  less  on  the  site  of  Babylon  than  he  actually 
did :”  more,  because  he  supposed  he  should  have  been 
able  to  have  identified  some  of  the  ancient  buildings, 
which  was  quite  impossible ; “ less,  because  he  could 
form  no  conception  of  the  prodigious  extent  of  the 
whole  mass  of  ruins,  their  size,  solidity,  and  the  per- 
fect state  of  some  of  their  |>arta.”  (Memoir  on  the 
Ruins  of  Babylon ; Mines  tf  Orient,  loin.  iii.  p.  129.) 

The  traces  of  the  city  begin  to  be  perceptible  near 
Mohieril,  a klidn,  or  inn,  nine  English  miles  from 
Hillah,  and  thirty-eight  to  the  south  of  Baghdad.  The 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  two  former,  exhibits 
here  and  there  masses  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  and  three 
mounds  particularly  attract  attention  by  their  magni- 
tude. Hillah  itself  is  placed  by  Niebuhr  in  lat.  32-'28/ 

N.  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates.  On  that  side 
also  are  all  the  remains  of  any  antiquity,  except  two 
small  elevations,  and  one  very  considerable  ruin.  A 
kind  of  circular  mound,  or  enclosure,  which  com- 
mences about  two  miles  above  Hillah,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  the  boundary- wall.  It  includes 
an  area  of  about  two  miles  and  a half  one  way,  and 
one  mile  and  one-third  the  other.  On  the  east  side, 
two  straight  dykes,  or  walls  of  earth,  run  from  north  to 
south,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
forming,  together  with  it  and  the  ends  of  the  enclo- 
sure mentioned  above,  an  oblong  area,  containing 
three  principal  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  rise  above 
100  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river.  The 
most  northern  of  these  is  the  largest  mass  of  ruins,  it 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  Makalleboh,  (i.  c.  subverted) 
pronounced  MtyellMh  by  the  natives  of  this  place  ; 
and  is  the  tower  of  Belus  according  to  Rennell  and 
Pietro  della  Valle  ( Geogr.  of  Herod,  355 ; Viaggi, 
i.  399.)  Its  form  is  oblong  j the  sides  face  the  car- 
dinal points  ; the  northern  side  is  200  yards,  the 
southern  219,  the  eastern  192,  and  the  western  136. 

The  elevation  of  the  highest  angle  is  141  feet.  It  is 
believed  by  the  Arabs  to  be  haunted  by  demons  and 
satyrs  ; and  is  the  abode  of  owls,  porcupines,  and 
wild  beasts.  The  western  face  is  tbat  which  presents 
the  greatest  appearance  of  masonry.  Near  the  top  of 
it  there  is  a low  wall,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
unburnt  bricks  and  reeds,  cemented  with  clay-mortar 
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of  great  thickness.  On  the  south-east  angle  there  is 
something  like  a turret.  On  digging  into  the  earth 
accumulated  upon  the  summit,  there  were  found 
layers  of  burnt  brick  cemented  with  mortar,  and 
occasionally  whole  bricks,  with  inscriptions  on  them. 
(See  CirsKATic  Char  Aortas.)  The  next  ruin,  in  point 
of  size,  called  by  the  Arabs  El  Hair,  (the  Castle)  is  one 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  Mujelliblh.  It  consists  of 
several  wall*  and  piers,  also  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
eight  feel  thick,  ornamented  with  buttresses,  pilasters, 
and  niches,  of  hnc  burnt  brick,  laid  in  lime-mortar  of 
extraordinary  tenacity.  There  arc  subterranean  pits 
and  passages  beneath  this  building,  which  are  still 
unexplored.  Near  this  ruin  is  an  nthelch,  (tamarix 
articuUita)  which  the  natives  believe  to  have  heen 
coeval  with  the  city.  Of  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
Mr.  Hick  could  find  no  traces ; but  perhaps  the 
curved  dyke,  which  takes  in  so  large  n circuit,  may  be 
a part  of  them.  The  most  curious  ruin,  however, 
which  Mr.  Rich  coincides  with  Niebuhr  (Reue.ii.  289.) 
in  considering  os  the  celebrated  tower  of  Belus,  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  six  miles  S.W.  of 
liillah  . it  is  ended  by  the  Arabs  Birs  Nemrhd,  the 
tower  of  Nimrod,  (for  bin,  which  embarrassed  Mr. 
Rich,  is  plainly  the  Persian  word  6or*.  as  Gcsenius 
has  justly  expressed  it,)  xuid  the  prison  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar bv  the  Jews.  It  forms  a mound  entirely  con- 
sisting of  line  burnt  bricks,  with  inscriptions  on  them  ; 
and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  *62  yards  in  circumference. 
The  height  of  the  cast  side  is  50  or  60  feet  ; but  on 
the  west  it  rises  to  198  feet,  in  a conical  form,  being 
28  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  Its  position,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  seems  not  to  agree  with  the 
place  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  tower  of  Belus 
but  it  is  not  clear  from  his  account  in  what  jmu*  of 
the  town  that  building  was  placed.  No  works  of  art 
which  deserve  to  be  called  beautiful  have  been  found 
in  these  ruins  ; but  bricks  and  gems,  with  inscriptions, 
and  sculptures,  similar  to  those  brought  from  Perse- 
polis,  shew  the  early  connection  between  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Persian  empires.  The  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally placed  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bricks  ; and  were 
therefore  buried  in  a substratum  of  mortar,  und  not 
designed  to  be  observed  or  read.  It  has  been  thence 
inferred  that  they  are  magical  formulas,  or  charms,  to 
protect  the  building  from  the  attack  of  evil  spirits. 
(See  Rich's  Memoir  on  Uie  Ruins  of  Babylon,  1818  ; 
Maurice's  Observations  on  ditto,  1816  ; Gcsenius,  in 
ErschTs  Envy  el. ) 

BABYLONIA,  the  territory  of  Babylon.  See 
Cbai.paa. 

BAB1ANA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Triandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character.  Spathe 
of  two  valves  ; the  interior  valve  bipartite.  Corolla 
tubulo!*e  : limbus  sexpartitc  ; stigmas  three,  spread- 
ing i seeds  baccate.  Ker,  in  Annals  of  Botany,  I.  p.  283. 

An  African  genus  of  the  natural  order  Liliacete. 
Several  species  arc  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magaxvne. 
Former  authors  described  them  under  the  genera 
Gladiolus  and  Antholyza.  Ten  species  are  admitted 
into  the  Ilortus  Kaecnns. 

BABIROSA,  Babieossa,  Barbiboessa,  Babyrocssa, 
la  Znohmy,  a species  of  the  genus  Sus,  which  see. 

RACBAK1RJ,  iu  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  a species  of 
Lanins,  in  whose  cry  the  syllables  bac-ba-ki-ri  may  be 
distinguished.  See  Lavics. 


BA'CCHANAL,  l A follower  of  Bacchus.  One  BACCHA- 
Haccilaxa'uam.  J devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  wine.  NAL- 


L’oto  whom  [R  archil*]  was  yeardy  celebrated  the  fe**t  bar-  BACCHA- 
thanal  the  truth  day  of  the  moncth  Aotratrrion,  lyke  u the  NaLIA 
looran*,  who  be  deseflded  of  y*  AtbrntAs,  do  yet  at  this  presC" 
luildc  it  for  truulh.  Stroll*.  Tkundidn,  foL  50.  c.  U. 


In  honour  of  whom  [Bacchus]  the  old  bacxkmmmUan  feasts  am 
crlrhrntcd  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Anthraterlon  . whirl* 
custom  is  still  retained  to  this  day  by  the  Ionian*  of  Attic  descent. 

Smith.  Thvcydidtt. 

Some  railed  him  IWrhus,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
ahamelesM?  drunken  A«in Kanatian  women,  which  followed  him 
with  clamors  and  ootcryra,  whom  he  taught  to  gather  fruits,  and 
to  presae  them,  whereof  they  made  drinke,  and  were  daily  drunk. 

Slow.  LkramcUl,  18. 


A 


la  halls 


Carthusian  fast s and  fulsome  bacchanal* 

Equally  1 hate.  Mean’s  b test'd.  In  rich  men’s  homes 
1 bid  kill  some  beasts,  but  no  hecatomb*. 

Donne.  Setirt  U. 


Well,  I could  wish,  that  still  in  lordly  dome* 

Some  beasts  were  killed,  though  n6t  whole  hecatombs ; 
That  both  extremes  were  banish'd  from  their  walls, 
Carthusian  fasts,  and  fulsome  bacchanal*. 

Pape,  Imitation  of  Donne. 


Hark  ! from  yon  hall  as  headlong  waste  purveys. 

What  bacchanalian  revels  loud  resound, 

With  festive  fires  the  midnight  windows  blase. 

And  fever'd  tumult  reels  his  giddy  round. 

Mickle.  FJeg.  Poem. 


Surely  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
eternity,  might  think  it  necessary  to  put  some  restraint  upon  their 
ira*gln*ticin ; and  re  fled  that  by  echoing  the  songs  of  the  ancient 
bacchanal #,  and  transmitting  the  maxims  of  past  debauchery,  they 
not  only  prove  that  they  want  invention,  but  virtue. 

JoKmon.  Rambler , No.  29. 


BACCHANALIA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  at 
Rome,  similar  to  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the 
enormities  practised  under  the  veil  of  these  festivals, 
and  which  finally  led  to  their  suppression,  Livy  has 
left  us  a particular  account  (xxxix.  8.  &c.)  The 
Bacchanalia  were  first  introduced  from  Greece  to 
Etruria,  and  thence  by  an  easy  transfer  they  found 
their  way  to  Rome.  Debaucheries  the  most  execrable 
formed  the  interior  mysteries  and  esoteric  doctrines  to 
which  the  initiated  were  only  admitted  by  degrees  * 
and  the  most  ungovernable  fury  of  the  foulest  passions 
of  human  nature  was  gratified,  lavishly,  by  those  who 
hod  been  permitted  to  enter  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  priests  of  the  ivy-crowned  god.  The  jealousy  of 
a courtezan,  whose  lover  had  been  persuaded  to  enrol 
himself  in  this  detestable  band,  led  to  a discovery  of 
their  crimes,  in  the  year  of  Rome  566,  and  a public 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
In  the  speech  of  the  consul  Posturaius,  during  this 
investigation,  we  have  a fine  but  terrific  picture  of  the 
nightly  orgies  of  this  licentious  crew,  The  contagion 
had  spread  widely  through  Italy,  and  more  than  seven 
thousand  persons  of  the  two  sexes  had  bound  them- 
selves by  oaths  of  secrecy  in  different  degrees  of 
initiation.  Many  fled  from  Rome  at  the  first  inquiry. 
Of  the  remainder,  several  were  imprisoned,  but  still 
more  were  put  to  death.  By  a decree  of  the  senate  it 
was  determined,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be 
abolished  throughout  Italy ; and  that  if  any  person  con- 
sidered himself  bound  by  any  religious  vow  to  cele- 
brate them,  lie  should  present  himself  before  the 
Prator  Ur  bonus , who  should  refer  the  matter  to  the 
senate.  Permission  could  only  be  granted  in  an 
assembly  of  at  least  100  senators,  and  under  these 
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BACCHA-  restriction*,  that  not  more  than  five  should  be  present 
NAUA.  at  the  sacrifice,  and  that  these  should  have  no  common 
ttxrrnim  P0*1***  no  priest,  and  no  one  to  preside  over  the  rites 
l j BACCiUNTES,  or  lUccua,  the  priestesses  of 
Y Bacchus.  The  chorus  of  the  play  of  Euripides, 
entitled  IUccma,  is  composed  of  these  priestesses, 
whence  it  derives  its  name. 

BACCHARIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenetia,  order  Polygamia  Superfiua.  Generic  cha- 
racter : receptacle  naked  j pappus,  hairy ; calyx 

imbricate,  cylindrical.  Female  florets  mixed  with 
the  bisexual. 

WUldenow  describes  fourteen  species  of  this  genus  ; 
they  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  principally 
the  western  hemisphere. 

BACCH1US,  /*a*x*‘°f,  in  Prosody,  a foot  of 
three  syllables,  in  which  the  first  is  short  and  the 
two  lost  long  : as  amavi.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  its  frequent  usage  in  the  dithyrambic  hymns  of 
Bacchus. 

BACCHUS,  in  Mythology,  a god,  concerning  whose 
parentage  and  adventures  great  diversities  of  opinion 
existed  among  the  ancients.  Orpheus,  or  the  writer 
of  the  hymns  attributed  to  that  poet,  occasionally 
makes  him  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semcle,  sometimes 
of  Jupiter  and  Proserpine,  and  sometimes  also  of 
Jupiter  and  Isis.  In  a hymn  to  Sabazius,  who  by 
others  has  been  called  the  son  of  Bacchus,  Orpheus 
adheres  to  the  received  belief,  that  after  Sernele  had 
been  consumed  by  the  glory  of  the  Thunderer  (Ovid, 
Metam.  iii.)  when  she  was  already  in  the  eighth  month 
of  her  pregnancy,  Sabazius  inclosed  the  unborn  infant 
in  the  thigh  of  Jupiter.  Hence  the  god  received  the 
Latin  name  Bimater,  and  the  Greek  Aiorve® t (3vo  70S 
rvaattv  Atot  n ypoy.)  Meleager,  in  a pretty  epigram, 
asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  Bacchus,  on  the  death  of 
his  mother,  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  care  of 
the  nymphs  for  ablution ; and  hence  he  deduces  the  ne- 
cessity of  tempering  our  wine  with  water.  Euripides, 
in  his  Bacchic,  inclines  to  the  vicarious  maternity  of 
Jupiter;  and  Dirce,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Achc- 
lous,  is  the  nurse  to  whose  protection  he  consigns  the 
infant  god  after  his  plenary  birth.  Lucian  ( Dial.  Dear.) 
mentions  a tradition,  that  he  was  carried  by  Mercury, 
immediately  after  his  nativity,  to  Nysa,  an  Arabian 
city  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  there  educated  by 
the  nymphs  : while  Ovid  (Fast,  v.)  and  Apollodorus 
(ii.)  on  the  contrary,  commit  him  to  the  llyndcs. 
Mesritis,  Thebes,  and  Naxus,  have  each  also  claimed  his 
tuition,  und  the  names  of  the  fair  schoolmistresses  in 
the  last  of  these  places  have  been  diligently  recorded 
— Philia,  Curnnis,  and  Clyda : though  Appian  has 
given  another  list — Ino,  Autonoe,  and  Agave. 

Cicero,  in  his  third  book,  De  Xatura  Deontm,  ex- 
plains these  conflicting  opinions,  by  stating  that  there 
were  five  different  personages  known  under  the  name 
of  Bacchus.  His  nurses,  the  Bacchae,  if  we  may  trust 
Euripides,  fed  him  with  sufficient  care;  milk,  wine, 
and  honey,  sprang  from  the  earth  at  their  touch.  The 
child  throve  in  proportion  ; and  when  the  jealousy  of 
his  step-mother,  Juno,  had  harassed  him  so  much  that 
he  fell  asleep  under  a tree  by  the  rood-side,  he  is  said 
to  have  killed  an  amphishaenn,  which  she  sent  to 
destroy  him,  by  the  stock  of  a vine  which  he  happened 
to  pick  up.  Still  persecuted  by  the  queen  of  heaven, 
he  pursued  his  rambles.  He  first  passed  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Proteus  ; 


thence  bending  to  Phrygia,  he  was  initiated  in  the  BACCHUS 
rites  of  Cybelc,  and  hastened  on  through  Thrace  to  'w 
India.  On  his  passage  he  revenged  himself  upon 
Lyrurgui,  king  of  the  Edoni,  who  had  grievously  in- 
sulted him  by  cutting  down  all  the  vines  in  his  domi- 
nions. Bacchus  deprived  Lycurgus  of  his  senses,  and 
then  placed  his  son  Dryas  in  his  way.  Lycurgus,  in 
his  fury,  mistook  him  fora  vine,  and  hewed  him  down 
to  the  very  stumps.  A famine  through  Edonia  was 
the  cousequcucc  of  the  horrible  deed  ; and  to  appease 
the  god,  Lycurgus  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, being  tom  by  w ild  horses. 

In  Egypt  a Theban  lady,  Aicilhoe,  hod  spumed  his 
rites.  Bacchus  contented  himself  by  changing  her 
into  a bat,  ami  the  spindle  and  yam  with  which  she 
worked  into  vines  and  ivy.  (Ovid,  Metam.  iv.)  As  he 
advanced  on  his  progress  his  train  increased.  Silenus 
rode  beside  him  on  a dappled  ass  3 the  Cobali,  the 
Satyrs,  and  the  Bacchae,  trooped  round  his  car.  Lynxes, 
tigers,  and  panthers,  nrranged  themselves  under  his 
harness ; and  pipes,  cymbals,  and  shouts  of  revelry 
proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  jolly  god.  He  himself, 
with  a leopard's  or  a fawn’s  skin  thrown  loosely  over 
his  shoulders,  a crown  of  ivy  round  his  brows,  and  a 
thyrsus,  as  a sceptre,  in  his  hand,  marshalled  the 
throng,  and  achieved  a bloodless  conquest  over  the 
east.  Not  far  from  the  Ganges  he  erected  two 
columns,  as  the  oriental  neplus  ultra.  The  tour  of 
India  occupied  him  for  three  years,  and  he  next  tra- 
versed Libya  and  Spain.  During  these  travels  he  it 
said  to  have  benefited  every  nation  which  he  visited, 
by  imparting  some  fresh  improvement  in  civilisation  : 
and  his  compassionate  reception  of  Ariadne,  whom 
he  found  abandoned  on  the  shores  of  Noxus  by  the 
unfaithful  Theseus,  sufficiently  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  fair. 

The  names  of  Bacchus  were  as  numerous  as  the  acts 
attributed  to  him.  In  Sicily,  he  was  called  Morichus; 

In  Arabia,  Oraral  and  Adoncus  ; in  Sparta,  Scytbites 
und  Milirhius.  Ausonius  (rp.  xxix.)  has  commemo- 
rated the  principtd  titles  of  this  god  in  a few  lines, 
which  may  assist  the  memory  : — 

Omil  me  Bacchum  rocat, 
i Ki’rirn  M fyptus  putat, 

Myst.r  Plianaccm  Dominant, 

Dumyxon  Indi  rxUtimant, 

Roman*  sacra  Liberum, 

Arabic*  gen*  Adonrum, 

Lucanianus  Pant  hewn. 

Ovid,  in  the  first,  fable  of  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Metamorphoses,  has  been  yet  more  full  in  his  nomen- 
clature. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Bacchus  of  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology  incorporated  in  his  own  person  the  legends 
of  every  similar  god  of  whom  traces  were  discoverable 
among  other  nations ; and  hence  we  obtain  some  clue 
to  the  numberless  discordant  particulars  related  of 
him.  The  same  reason  may  explain  the  variety  which 
occurs  in  his  representations.  The  Homan  poets 
universally  speak  of  his  eternal  youth,  and  almost 
feminine  beauty.  His  time  of  life,  according  to  Ovid, 
is  that  media  at  as  (Fasti,  iii.)  to  which  he  has  else- 
where assigned  the  epithet  utilis.  Tibullus  (L  4.) 
decks  him  and  Apollo  only  with  etema  juventa,  and 
even  the  cold  formalist  Seneca,  has  been  luxuriant  in 
the  description  which  paints  him  inlontd  juvenis  perpe- 
tuum  comd.  (Hipp.  ii.)  He  is  pulcherrimus  with 
the  first  named  poet  (Trist.  v.  3.)  and  the  graver  Virgil 
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H\CCHl"S  attributes  to  him  caput  honestum  (Georg,  ii.)  Yirgintus, 
mollis,  formotut,  mitu,  purpureus,  are  among  hn  most 
frequent  characteristics  ; and  the  myrrh  - dropping 
ringlets  and  ivy- braided  temples  are  to  be  found  as 
his  commonest  attributes.  Yet  Macrobius  (Saturn.  i.) 
informs  us  that  images  were  to  be  seen,  in  which  he  is 
sculptured  both  bald  and  aged.  In  the  western 
mythology  he  was  generally  beardless  ; but  the  beard 
was  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  Bacchus. 
In  all  cases  he  is  represented  with  horns  : and  some  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  this  adjunct  are  not  a little 
amusing.  One  scholiast  says  it  is  because  we  use 
horns  in  drinking,  (Nicnnd.  in  Jleripharm.)  Pestus 
(iii.)  because  intoxication  makes  us  fierce  and  inclined 
to  beat  our  neighbours  ; and  Clemens  Alexondrinus, 
with  much  greater  probability,  because  Bacchus 
claimed  Jupiter  Ammon  ns  his  father.  ( Protrcpt . 36.) 

One  of  the  objects  of  Alexander  « ambition  in  the 
conquest  of  the  east,  if  wc  may  believe  Quintus  Cur- 
tins, (iii.  24.)  was  the  imitation  of  Bacchus.  From 
the  same  historian  we  learn,  that  his  apotheosis  with 
Father  Liber,  was  the  theme  which  the  poets  chose  for 
their  most  adulatory  panegyrics  (viii.  18.)  ; and  that 
the  petty  kings  of  India,  when  he  entered  their  terri- 
tories, spoke  of  him  as  the  third  godlike  visitor  whom 
they  had  received  ; giving  him  one  decided  mlvantage 
over  his  predecessors,  namely,  that  it  was  only  tradi- 
tion which  recorded  the  marches  of  Bacchus  and  of 
Hercules,  but  that  their  senses  informed  them  of  the 
presence  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  (Id.  32.)  It 
was  indeed  his  self  exultation  at  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  son  of  Jove  and  Semele,  which  induced 
him  to  spare  the  unresisting  citizens  of  Nysa  from  the 
horrors  of  massacre,  (Id.  xii.  7 • Arrian  v.)  Antony,  at  a 
later  time,  partook  in  equal  degree  of  this  silly  vanity. 
While  preparing  for  his  eastern  expedition,  he  cele- 
brated o triumph  at  Alexandria.  Assuming  the  name 
of  Bacchus,  he  mounted  a gorgeous  car,  twined  his 
brows  with  ivy,  and  covered  them  with  a golden 
miira,  and  binding  the  cothurni  on  his  feet,  and  wav- 
ing the  thy  tut  in  his  hand,  he  amused  himself  with 
dreams  of  future  conquest  and  luxury.  (Veil.  Patcrc. 
ii.  32.) 

Of  the  identity  of  Bacchus,  or  at  least  of  one  Bac- 
chus, with  Osiris,  be  the  latter  who  he  may,  most 
authors  seem  convinced.  Bonier,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  mythology,  has  given  the  reasons  of  his  different 
appellations  ; and  Nonnus,  the  poet  of  Panopolis,  in 
Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  has  col- 
lected the  adventures  of  the  god  in  his  strange  and 
irregular  Dionyriaca,  which  have  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  Lubin,  a professor  at  Rostock,  and  which 
contain  all  that  one,  whom  Caaaubon  has  honoured 
by  the  title  of  Poeta  eruditiuimut,  could  learn  upon  an 
almost  inexhaustible  subject.  In  these  authorities, 
and  in  the  third  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  reader 
will  find  his  curiosity  sated  to  the  utmost. 

Among  the  moderns  some  have  thought  Bacchus 
to  be  the  same  as  Moses.  Bochart  determines  that  he 
is  Nimrod,  and  transforms  him  into  Bar-Chus,  the  son 
of  Chus.  Bryant  assumes  that  he  is  Noah.  Sir  William 
Jones  establishes  a parallel  between  the  Indian  Kama 
and  the  Grecian  Bacchus.  The  coincidences  which 
he  produces  arc  remarkable.  Each  is  remembered  us 
a lawgiver  and  a conqueror,  as  an  improver  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce ; ami  each  in  his  victories  headed 
an  army  of  satyrs.  The  Greeks  said  that  their 


Dionysius  was  bom  in  Mercs,  a mountain  of  India,  and  BACCHUS 
Mem  n city  near  Nysa,  known  by  them  as  Diony-  ZT 
snpolis,  is  much  celebrated  in  the  Sanscrit  poetiy.  lor. 
India  may  be  the  parent  of  the  mythology  of  Bacchus;  t i 
but  by  removing  it  to  India,  we  only  change  its 
locality  ; arid  in  the  present  state  of  oriental  know- 
ledge, we  arc  almost  as  distant  from  the  key  to  its 
origin  as  if  we  retained  it  among  ourselves  in  Europe. 

BACCHARACH,  or  Bacarath,  a small  town  of 
the  Prussian  states,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  It  stands  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  century  under  the  name 
of  Bachreca.  The  count  palatine  formerly  resided 
in  the  castle  of  Stalecke.ncar  this  town.  The  customs 
collected  in  it  used  to  be  so  productive,  that  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  golden  toli.  A spring,  of  an  oily 
consistence,  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  river  near  it, 
affects  both  the  smell  and  colour  of  the  water.  The 
suiull  island  of  Ilcilescn  is  just  below  it  and  the  town : 
and  a monument  is  to  be  seen  at  low  water  between 
this  island  and  the  bank,  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
inscriptions.  It  is  termed  Bacchi  ara,  and  is  said  to 
give  the  town  its  name.  The  neighbourhood  is  cele- 
brated for  its  wines  : there  arc  large  slate  quarries  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  town  itself  contains 
manufactures  of  powder  and  starch.  The  population 
scarcely  exceeds  1200.  The  town  has  suffered  much 
in  several  wars,  particularly  in  that  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  It  stands  23 
miles  S.  from  Coblentz.  I»ng.  7°  4(Y  E.  Int.  50°  2'  N. 

BAT  HE  LOR,  1 Bachilcrs,  A.S.  baccalauni,Lyet 

IIa'c HKLoasmp.  J but  without  citing  any  authority. 

Somner  lias  not  the  word.  Wachter  suggests,  that 
when  applied  to  students  in  theology,  it  may  be  com- 
pounded of  the  Saxon  hoc,  liber,  biblia,  and  laredt, 
doctor  : and  when  applied  to  persons  of  a certain 
military  rank,  he  approves  of  the  etymology  of 
Fauchct,  viz.  that  bachelert  are  so  called,  quasi  bas 
chevaliers,  because  they  were  lower  in  dignity  than  the 
milites  bannercti ; with,  though  behind,  w hom  they 
were  allowed  to  sit.  He  rejects,  os  destitute  of  autho- 
rity, the  opinion  of  Calcpinus,  that  a chaplet  of  laurel 
berries  was  placed  upon  them,  arid  that  they  were 
thence  called  laccalaurci.  The  word  has  probably  but 
one  origin,  which  would  account  for  its  various  appli- 
cations. Kilian  adopts  the  opinion  of  I.udovicus  Vivea, 
that  that  soldier  is  called  battalarius,  who  has  once 
been  engaged  in  battle  ( battalia)  ; and  also,  in  literary 
warfare,  he  is  called  battalarius,  who  has  publicly 
engaged  in  dispute  upon  any  subject.  Sec  also  Du 
Cange  and  Menage. 

Bachelor  is  now  generally  applied  to  any  man  before 
his  marriage.  Ben  Jonson  applies  it  to  on  unmarried 
woman 

Ych  wo.  yc  marie  wcl  with  ye  pridde  part  of  my  loode, 

To  noblest  bnekclrr,  )>»:  jiyn  berte  wol  to  stondr, 

A.  GUmetster,  p.  30. 

bo  lie  ymad  hym  a fayr  ost  of  Jn»  backrlrrtr, 

He  com  A^rvn  in  to  Jris  land  out  of  Scicie. 

Id.  p.  76. 

With  him  ther  *u  his  tone,  a yonge  squier, 

A lover,  End  a lusty  backtlcr. 

With  locket  erull  as  they  were  laidc  in  preste. 

Ckmicer.  PrtUgut  V.  80. 

Phebus,  that  was  flour  of  barktlrrit. 

As  we]  in  fredom,  as  in  chiral rir. 

id.  The  MtncipU't  Tale. 
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And  if  thou  were  of  tucbe  lignaffr. 

That  thou  to  me  were  of  parage. 

And  that  thy  father  were  a pere. 

As  be  is  no  we  a backtUre . 

So  slker  as  1 bsuc  a life, 

Thou  shuldest  than  be  my  wife. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  book  i- 

Paire  maide  send  forth  thine  eye,  this  youthful  parcel! 

Of  noble  hatehellon,  stand  at  my  bestowing. 

Ore  whom  both  soueraigne  power,  and  father’s  voice 
I baue  to  vse  ; thy  fnuikc  election  make. 

Thou  hast  power  to  chooae,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Shahrpenre.  AIT$  WeU  that  Kadi  WeU. . fo|.  237. 

Wee  doe  not  trustc  your  mde,  bee  woulde  keepe  you 
A batehlrr  still,  by  keeping  of  your  portion  t 
And  keepe  you  not  alone  without  a husband, 

But  in  a sickncaae.  Ben.  Jomto*.  7'A<  M a gat  tick  Lady. 

So  thro’  the  whole  course  of  lib  backellonkip  there  was  never 
any  one  in  the  then  memory  of  mnn  (so  1 have  born  informed  by 
certain  seniors  of  that  college  at  my  first  coming  thereunto)  that 
ever  went  bevond  him  [John  Hales]  for  subtle  disputations  in 
philosophy,  for  hU  eloquent  declamations  and  orations  ; as  also 
for  bb  curt  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

Wood.  Aiken.  Oson.  IL  199. 

It  would  not,  methinks,  be  amiss  if  an  old  batchchr,  who  lives 
in  contempt  of  matrimony,  were  obliged  to  give  a portion  to  an 
old  maid  who  b willing  to  enter  into  it.  Taller,  No.  261. 

It  must  disappoint  every  reader’s  expectation,  that,  when  at 
the  usual  lime  lie  [Swift]  claimed  the  bachelorship  of  arts,  he  waa 
found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  deficient  for  regular 
admiaaioo,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  last  by  special  favor ; a 
term  used  in  that  university  to  denote  want  of  merit 

Johnson.  Life  of  Swift. 

The  citations  above  will  have  explained  the  word 
Bachelor  in  most  of  its  uses.  It  may  be  added,  that 
in  the  writers  of  the  middle  apes  it  was  sometimes 
received  as  implying  all  degrees  of  rank  between  a 
baron  and  a gentleman  ; sometimes,  according  to 
Camden,  it  referred  only  to  the  rank  betwccen  knight 
and  esquire.  It  was  also  applied  to  a young  knight 
in  his  first  campaign,  and  to  one  who  was  successful 
in  his  first  tournament. 

Bachelor,  in  the  livery  companies  of  London,  is  a 
member  not  yet  admitted  to  the  livery. 

Bachelor,  in  most  universities,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  Italy,  is  the  first  degree  taken  by  acade- 
mical students  in  the  liberal  sciences.  In  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  a Bachelor  of  / Iris  must  resite  the  greater 
part  of  twelve  several  terms,  the  first  and  last  excepted. 
The  statutable  exercises  before  admission,  ad  respon- 
dendum tjuaslioni,  (a  form  in  which  the  father  of  the 
college  asks  each  student  a question  before  his  gra- 
duation) are  two  acts  and  two  opponencics.  A Bachelor 
of  Divinity  must  be  a Master  of  Arts  of  seven  years 
standing  : his  exercises  are,  one  act,  after  the  fourth 
year,  two  opponencies,  a rondo  ad  clervm,  and  an 
English  sermon.  The  ten-year  men,  who  are  candi- 
dates for  this  degree,  arc  tolerated  by  a statute  xiith 
Eliz.  They  are  persons  who,  being  twenty-four 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  ore  admitted  at  any  college 
to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  after  ten 
years.  During  the  lust  two  years  they  must  reside  the 
greater  part  of  three  several  terms.  Their  exercises 
are  the  same  as  in  the  regular  course.  A Bachelor  of 
Laves  must  be  of  six  years  standing  complete,  and 
must  keep  the  greater  part  of  nine  several  terms.  The 
exercise  is  one  act.  A Bachelor  of  Phytic  must  keep 
the  greater  part  of  nine  several  terms,  ond  may  be 
admitted  any  time  in  his  sixth  year  : the  exercise  is 
one  act  and  one  opponency.  A Bachelor  of  Music  must 


enter  his  name  at  some  college,  and  perform  a solemn 
piece  of  muric  os  an  exercise  prior  to  his  degree. 

In  the  university  of  Oxford,  a Bachelor  of  Arts  must 
keep  sixteen  terms,  and  appear  once  as  a respondent 
in  the  schools.  A Bachelor  of  Divinity  must  be  Master 
of  Arts  of  seven  years  standing  : his  exercises  are  one 
act,  two  opponencies,  and  a condo  ad  clerum  after  the 
fifth  year.  A Bachelor  of  Imws  must  he  a Master  of 
Arts  of  fhrec  years  standing : his  exercises  are  one 
act  and  two  op|>onencies.  A Bachelor  of  Medieine  must 
be  a Master  of  Arts  of  one  year  standing  : his  exer- 
cises arc  one  act  and  one  opponency.  A Bachelor  of 
Music  must  produce  a competent  testimonial  that  he 
has  applied  himself  to  that  science  during  seven  years, 
and  must  perform  a piece  of  music  of  five  ports 
publicly  in  the  music  school. 

Bachelor's  Pear,  a name  given  to  the  Solanum 
mantmosum. 

BACHIAN,  or  Batchiak,  one  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  situated  in  the  eastern  ocean,  and  only  sepa- 
rated by  a narrow  channel  from  the  island  of  Gilolo. 
It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  twenty  in  medial 
breadth,  but  much  narrower  in  the  middle  than 
towards  each  end.  The  prince  who  governed  this 
island  early  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1610. 
It  is  fertile  in  sago,  fruits,  and  other  productions  of 
these  climates;  and  was  considered  as  producing  better 
cloves  than  any  island  in  the  group,  before  the  plants 
were  injured  by  neglect.  It  is  described  as  an  elevated 
tract,  in  a great  measure  covered  with  forests,  and 
though  capable  of  producing  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  little  cultivated.  It  was  on  this  island  that 
the  Dutch  fixed  their  principal  settlement,  before 
Amboyna  attained  its  pre-eminence  in  their  estimation. 
Bachian  contains  a burning  mountain ; beds  of  coral 
adorn  its  shores ; and  gold  has  been  enumerated 
among  its  products.  It  is  under  the  government  of  a 
sultan,  who  is  also  the  sovereign  of  Oby,  Ceram, 
Gnram,  and  another  contiguous  Islet.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  Malay  Mahomedons,  who  have 
several  mosques,  and  arc  considered  as  the  most 
eastern  disciples  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  The  chief 
town  is  Sabongo.  The  latitude  of  the  south-east 
extremity  of  this  island  is  about  0°  48'  south ; and 
its  longitude  128°  3'  east. 

BACK,®.  A.  S.  bac,  beec ; Ger.  bach;  Swed. 

Back,  n.  I bak. 

Back,  adv.  | To  back  a horse,  is  to  mount  upon 

Ba'ckkd.  y a horse's  back  ; and  also  to  move  him 
backwards. 

To  back  a friend,  icc.  is  to  stand  to  his  back,  to  sup- 
port, uphold,  assist,  encourage  him. 

Back  is  much  used  in  composition,  without  effecting 
any  change  in  the  component  ports. 

Philip  of  Fliindres  Acih  A turned  sonne  bak, 

A Thcbnld  ooulit  nc  drill,  schiuue  of  ^un  men  *jmk. 

R.  Brunnt,  p.  133. 

//ache  hem  no^t  bote  lete  hem  wor}c  tyl  Lesntc  be  jmtice. 

And  bare  power  to  punysbr  beta. 

Petrs  PlouAman,  p.  26. 

Hire  yelwe  here  ni  broided  in  a tmir, 

Behind  hire  back,  a yerdr  lore  1 tense. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  TaU,  v.  1032. 

This  moder  is  denided  on  the  hackhatfr  with  a line  that  comctb 
disceadynge  fro  the  ring  down®  to  the  ncthe rest  borduir. 

Id.  The  Conclusions  of  the  AstrolnbU,  fol.  262. 
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Where  behynde  a man's  back • 

For  though  br  prrlv,  he  fml  some  lack?, 

Which*  of  hi*  tale  U ay  the  lute, 

That  all  the  price  ahall  ouercasto. 

Gamier.  Cam.  rim.  book  ii. 

Not  the  ben-tic  of  hi*  body,  oot  the  great  occaaiO  of  ainor,  were 
able  to  puli  bin  AacA  into  the  voluptuous?  Inode  way,  that  Icadeth 
to  h»ll  Sir  Thomas  Mare  s Merits,  fol.  6. 

The  b'uahop  pereriuying  that  the  English?  capita) net  were 
eoursgious  ami  discontent  with  their  idle  abode,  daltoryngly 
desired  them  to  tarry  awhile  for  thr  best,  for  a back*  rnrmir, 
aaied  he,  is  to  bee  regarded.  Hall.  hmg  Henry  VUl. 

Richard?  the  Third,  little  of  stature,  ill  fetured  of  limmrs, 
rroke  backed,  his  left  shoulder  much  liighcr  then  his  right,  hard 
fauourctl  of  visage.  Sir  Thomas  Mores  Worker , fol.  37. 

Then  tookc  she  her  strong  lance,  with  stccic  made  kecne, 
Great,  masaic,  actiue,  that  whole  boasts  of  men 
(Though  all  heroes)  conquers  ; if  her  ire 
Their  wrongs  inflame,  backs  by  so  great  a sire. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Odyss.  fol.  5. 
Duke.  No  might,  nor  grrstnesse  in  mortality 

Can  erasure  scape  i bac A-wounding  calmnnic 
The  whitest  vrrtuc  strikes.  What  king  so  strong, 

Can  tie  live  gall  vp  in  the  slanderous  tong  ‘ 

Skakrpeare.  Measure  far  Measure,  fol.  74.  C.  L 

The  booses  of  that  countrey  have  large  backnydrs,  and 
pleasaunt  arckardes  full  of  trees  : being  v*  chicfe  drlygfat  of 
I'rynccs,  and  great  Ionics  there. 

Brenie.  Quint.  Cur.  book  rii. 

And  in  all  this  fierce  assault  made  upon  vs  by  the  Spanish  power, 
wee  sustained  no  hurt  or  damage  at  all  more  then  this,  that  the 
shrouds  and  backe-Rny  of  the  Solomon,  who  gave  the  first  and 
last  shot,  and  galled  the  formic  shrewdly  all  the  time  of  the 
battrll.  were  drone  strikes  off. 

Hackly yl.  Toy.  fc.  Hon.  E.  of  Cum  A. 

To  begin  with  Bern,  (though  a truer  AocA-fricad  to  thr 
hierarchy  than  his  cooler  predecessor)  yet  this  he  can  say  for 
ours.  Hall.  £pur»p*ry  asserted,  vol.  iii.  foL  127. 

What  region  can  affnrd  a worthy  place 
For  his  exalted  flesh  i Heau'u  is  too  base, 

He  scarce  would  touch  it  in  bis  swift  ascent. 

The  orhes  fled  back*  (like  Jordan)  as  he  went. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont,  an  .1  occasion  Day. 

He  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  western  side 
Of  that  high  mountain,  whence  he  might  behold 
Another  plain,  long  but  in  bredth  not  wide, 

Wash’d  by  the  Southern  sea,  and  on  the  north 
To  equal  length  back'd  with  a ridge  of  hill* 

That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th'  earth  and  scat*  of  men 
From  cold  Scptrntriou  blasts. 

Milton.  Paradise  Refrained,  book  iv. 

The  Cornish  justices,  whereof  Mr.  Carrw  aforesaid  was  one, 
made  suit  to  the  pnvy-cuuneil  for  redrew  ; and,  through  the 
never-falling  forwardness  and  backing  of  Sir  Walter  Kulrgb. 
tap  the  same  author,  obtain'd  a revocation  thereof. 

Oidys.  Lift  af  Sir  U\  Ralegh. 

The  other  Highlanders,  who  did  not  such  military  execution*, 
yet  were  good  at  robbing  and  when  they  had  got  a*  much  as  they 
could  carry  home  on  thrir  backs,  they  deserted. 

Burnet.  Own  Times. 

Sin  it  never  at  a star  ; if  wr  do  not  retreat  from  it,  we  shall 
advance  in  It ; and  the  farther  on  we  go,  the  more  we  have  to 
come  AaeA.  Barrow.  Sermon  xvi.  V.  3. 

For  the  convenience  of  such  person*  as  are  willing  enough  to 
he  dead,  but  that  they  are  afraid  their  friends  and  relations  should 
know  it,  wr  have  a back-door  into  Warwick -street,  from  whence 
they  may  be  interred  with  all  secrecy  imaginable. 

Tatter,  No.  99. 

Once  we  copfes*,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak. 

Prom  the  crock'd  bag  the  dropping  guinea  spoke. 

And  jingling  down  the  back-*Uin,  told  the  crew, 

“ Old  Cato  b os  great  a rogue  as  you." 

Pope.  Marat  Essays,  essay  iii. 
See  I not  gaunt  revenge,  ensanguin'd  slaughter, 

And  mad  ambition,  clinging  to  thy  soul, 

Eager  to  snatch  thee  back  to  their  domain. 

Back  to  a vain  and  miserable  world. 

Mason.  L'aractacus. 


For  ghostly  counsel  ; If  it  either  fall 
Below  the  exigence,  or  be  not  back’d 
With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 
Of  some  sincerity  on  th’  giver’s  part  ; 

• • • • • • • 

Drop*  from  the  lips  a disregarded  thing. 

Cowpcr.  The  Task,  book  iL 

Bac*,  in  brewing,  a large  flat  tub  in  which  the 
liquor  is  cooled.  There  is  a particular  branch  of  trade 
called  back-making,  for  furnishing  these  vessels. 
BA'CKBITE, "j  A word  truly  elegant,  says  Skinner, 
IUYkoitkr,  >and  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Ha'ckiuting.  J any  of  Greek  composition  : it  sig- 
nifies to  calumniate  the  absent,  to  detract  or  derogate 
from  the  reputation  of  the  absent,  from  our  back  and 
bite,  q.  d.  to  bite  the  back  of  any  one,  (i.  e.)  when  he 
averts  his  face,  and  presents  his  back ; to  defame,  to 
slander,  to  revile,  to  taunt  him. 

in  A.  S.  bacshtol,  from  tlitan,  to  slit,  to  tear  in  pieces, 
is  a backbiter,  a slanderer. 

Than  may  he  tell,  so  that  his  rntmt  nc  be  not  to  baekite  the 
person,  but  only  to  declare  his  confession. 

Chaucer.  The  Renames  Tale,  vol.  U.  p.  3 82. 

Many  envious  tale  i*  stored, 

When*  that  it  mole  not  be  answered. 

But  yet  full  ofte  It  is  belrued 
And  many  a worthy  loot  is  gmicd 
Through  backbityng  of  fala  rnuie. 

Gower.  Cam.  *4m.  book  U. 

This  ainne  of  backbiting  or  detracting  hath  certain  spice*,  aa 
thus : too  man  prebeth  hi*  neighbour  by  a wicked  entente,  for 
he  makrth  alway  a wicked  knotte  at  the  taste  rode  t alway  lie 
rnaketh  a but  at  the  last  ende,  that  is  digne  of  more  blame,  than  is 
worth  all  the  probing.  The  second  spice  b,  that  if  a man  lie  good, 
or  doth  or  aayth  a thing  to  good  entonte,  the  backbiter  wul  turnc 
all  that  goodnesse  up  to  doun  to  his  shrewde  entente. 

Chaucer.  The  P manes  Tate,  vol.  iL  p.  323 
gut  am  Ich  brocor  of  baggt  bytjage.  and  blame  mrnnes  wore 
Among  marehauns  many  tyme*. 

Piers  Plauhmtm,  p.  92. 

Among  Jr  romunn  in  court,  be  comcb  but  wide 

For  brmwclyngc  and  bacbjtjnge.  and  beryng  of  false  whittnrsse. 

Id.  p.  283. 

With  alle  the  wyles  jut  Uc  can.  [he]  waggej  je  root* 
jorw  bob  bjlcrs  and  bra  we  k re*.  and  jmnrc  bold  rhyderra. 

Id.  p.  30b. 

My  hritherro  nyte  ye  baebite  cell  othirr  : be  that  baebitith  his 
brothir,  either  that  demeth  hi*  brothir  baebitith  the  lawe,  and 
demeth  the  lawe.  Wiclif.  James,  c.  Iv. 

Backbite  not  one  another,  lire  thr*1.  He  that  bacbbiteth  hyt 
brother,  and  he  that  iudgeth  hys  brother,  bachrbiteth  the  lawe, 
and  iudgeth  the  law.  Bible , IS61.  lb. 

He  [M.  Marccllua]  knew  full  well  that  there  were  many 
Sicilian*  in  the  towncs  and  villages  nee  re  unto  tlic  cllic,  backbiters 
and  alaunderrrs  of  him,  whom  for  kb  owne  part  be  waa  so  far  off 
from  hindering,  but  that  they  might  freely  for  all  him,  divulgate 
and  publish  abroad  in  Rome,  all  those  crimes  which  were  devised 
and  spoken  against  him  by  his  adversaries. 

Holland.  Ltvt os,  fol.  604. 

And  also  that  1 may  from  henceforth,  if  it  be  possible,  restraint 
other*  (who  vse  those  venemou*  Germaine  rimes  to  the  vphrading 
of  our  nation,  and  from  hence  borrow  thrir  scoflhs,  and  reproach- 
ful! taunts  to  the  debasing  of  vs  Islanders)  from  that  librrtie  of 
backbiting.  Haekluyt.  Fay.  tfc.  The  true  state  af  Island. 

And  the  apostle  ranks  back- biters  with  fornicators,  and  mur- 
derers, and  haters  of  God ; and  with  those  of  whom  it  in  expressly 
said  that  they  shall  not  iuherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Tillotson.  Sermon  xliL 

There  b a town  In  Warwickshire  of  good  note,  and  formerly 
pretty  famous  for  much  animosity  and  dissention,  the  chief 
families  of  which  have  now  turned  oil  thrir  whispers,  backbitings, 
envies,  and  private  malices,  into  mirth  and  entertainment 

Spectator,  No.  327. 

HACKERGUNJE,  a district  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Bengal.  See  Bengal. 


BACKGAMMON. 


RACK-  A game  played  by  two  persons  with  a box  and  dice, 
GAMMON  upon  a tabic  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  which 
v— V— there  are  twelve  block  and  twelve  white  points. 
Dr.  Henry,  iv.  904,  has  cited  from  the  Glossariutn  ad 
leges  h'aliicas,  a coc  Tawlbwrdd,  an  etymology  from 
the  Welch  words,  bach , little,  and  common,  battle, 
which,  if  admitted,  corroborates  the  belief  that  the 
game  is  of  Welsh  invention. 

The  following  particulars  ore  extracted  from 
Mr.  Hoyle,  the  received  oracle  on  these  subjects  : — 

“ Each  adversary  has  fifteen  men,  black,  and  white  to 
distinguish  them,  which  arc  disposed  of  thus : sup- 
posing you  play  into  the  right-hand  table,  two  upon 
the  ace-point  in  your  adversary's  table,  five  upon  the 
six-point  in  the  opposite  table,  three  upon  the  cinque- 
point  in  the  hithermost  table,  and  five  on  the  six- 
point  in  your  own  table : the  grand  object  is  to  bring 
the  men  round  into  your  own  table ; all  throws  that 
contribute  towards  it,  and  prevent  your  adversary 
doing  the  like,  are  advantageous,  and  trice  versa.  The 
first  best  throw  upon  the  dice  is  esteemed  aces,  as  it 
stops  the  six-point  in  the  outer  table,  and  secures  the 
cinque  in  your  own,  whereby  your  adversary's  two 
men  upon  your  ace-point  cannot  get  out  with  either 
quatre,  cinque,  or  six.  Wherefore  this  throw  is  an 
advantage  frequently  asked  and  given*  between  players 
that  are  not  equally  skilful. 

i ” There  are  thirty-six  chances  upon  two  dice. 


9 Aces  4 

9 Deuces  8 

9 Trois  . % 19 

9 Fours 16 

9 Fives 90 


9 Sixes 

6 and  5 twice 

6 ..  4 

6 . . 3 

6 ..  9 

6 ..  I 


94 

99 

90 

18 

16 

14 


5 and  4 twice. 


18 

16 

14 

19 

14 

19 

10 

10 

8 

6 


Divided  by  36  } 8 


" To  find  out  by  this  table  what  are  the  odds  of  BACK- 
being  hit  upon  a certain,  or  flat  die,  look  in  the  table  GAMMON 
where  thus  * marked.  V — v — J 

*3  and  1 twice 9 

*4  ..  I 9 

*9  ..  1 9 


*9  Ace 1 

*6  and  l twice  ....  9 
*5  ..  1 9 


Total  11 
Which  deducted  from  36 

The  remainder  is  25 
“ By  this  it  appears,  that  it  is  25  to  11  against 
hitting  an  ace,  upon  a certain,  or  flat  die.  The  like 
method  may  be  taken  with  any  other  flat  die,  as  with 
the  ace. 

“ What  arc  the  odds  of  entering  a man  upon  1,  9, 
3,  4,  or  5 points  ? 

Answer. 
fnr.  i 

•-  f upon  1 point  is  11  to  95 1 

J;  ..  2 20  . 16 

a<  3 27  ..  9 ! 

* I . 4 32  4 

£1.  5 35..  ij 

" What  are  the  odds  of  hitting,  with  any  chance, 
in  the  reach  of  a single  die  t 
Answer. 

for.  ngaingt. 

11  to  25> 


What  are  the  odds  of  hitting  with  double  dice  ? 

Answer.  Reduced. 

•gainst.  for.  against. 


994  divided  by  36,  shews  that  one  throw  with  another 
you  may  expect  8 upon  two  dice. 

" The  chances  upon  two  dice  are  as  follow  : 


upon  7 is 

6 

to  30> 

1 

to  5 

.. . . 8 .. 

6 

. . 30  i 

3 

i 1 

. . 5 

9 

5 

..  31 V 

JL 

) 1 

..  6 

. ...  10 

3 

..  33f 

) 1 

11 

....  U .. 

9 

. . 341 

O | 

n 

17 

....  19  (or 9 

sixes)  1 35  > 

..  35 

“ To  explain  farther  how  to  use  the  table  of  36 
chances,  to  find  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  any  certain 
or  fiat  die,  this  second  example  shews  how  to  discover 


2 Sixes 

...  1 

5 and 

4 twice  

. 9 

by  that  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  a six. 

2 Fires  

...  1 

5 

3 

2 Sixes 

..  1 

6 and  3 twice  . 

...  2 

1 

.5  . 

2 

. 2 

. 1 

6 . 

. 2 

. ..  2 

2 Trois  . . 

. . . 1 

*5 

1 

. 2 

..  1 

6 . 

. 1 

2 Deuces  

. ..  1 

4 

3 

6 and  5 twice  . . 

. 2 

5 

. 1 

*2  Ace,  

4 

9 

6 and  4 twice  . . . 

..  2 

4 . 

. 2 

6 and  6 twice  . . . 

...  2 

*4 

1 

— 

6 ..  4 

. ..  2 

3 . 

9 

. 2 

17 

6 ..  3 

. ..  2 

#3  .. 

1 

— 

6 . . 9 

. . . 2 

*9  . . 

1 

. 2 

•6  ..  1 



Remainder  is — 19 
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That  is  19  to  17  against  being  hit  upon  a 6. 

The  odds  of  2 love  are  about  5 to  2. 

and  of 2 to  l is  2 . . 1. 

and  of  ... . 1 love is  3 . . 2. 

“ 1.  If  you  play  three  up,  your  principal  object  in 
he  first  place,  is,  either  to  secure  your  own  or  your 
adversary's  cinque-point ; when  that  is  effected,  you 
may  play  a pushing  game,  and  endeavour  to  gammon 
the  adversary. 

•*  2.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained 
your  cinque-point)  is  to  make  your  bar-point,  thereby 
preventing  your  adversary  running  with  2 sixes. 

**  3.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  for,  prefer 
making  the  quatre-point  in  your  own  tables,  rather 
than  the  quatre-point  out  of  them 

**  4.  Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a fair 
chance  to  gammon  the  adversary,  if  he  is  very  for- 
ward : for,  suppose  his  tables  are  broke  at  home,  it 
will  be  then  your  interest  to  open  your  bar-point  to 
oblige  him  to  come  out  of  your  tables  w ith  a six ; and 
having  your  men  spread,  you  not  only  may  catch  that 
man  which  your  adversary  brings  out  of  your  tables, 
but  will  also  have  a probability  of  taking  up  the  man 
left  in  your  tables  (upon  supposition  that  he  had  two 
men  there.)  And  if  he  should  have  a blot  at  home,  it 
will  then  be  your  interest  not  to  make  up  your  tables  ; 
because,  if  he  should  enter  upon  a blot,  which  you 
are  to  make  for  the  purpose,  you  will  have  a proba- 
bility of  getting  a third  man  ; which,  if  accomplished, 
will  give  you  at  least  4 to  1 of  the  gammon  ; whereas, 
if  you  have  only  two  of  his  men  up,  the  odds  are  that 
you  do  not  gammon  him. 

**  5.  If  you  play  for  a hit  only,  one  or  two  men 
taken  up  of  your  adversary's  makes  it  surer  than  a 
greater  number,  provided  your  tables  are  made  up. 

“ 6.  Direction $ how  to  carry  your  men  home. 

**  When  you  carry  your  men  home,  in  order  to  lose 
no  point,  you  are  to  carry  the  most  distant  man  to 
your  adversary's  bar-point,  that  being  the  first  stage 
you  arc  to  place  it  on  ; the  next  stage  is  6 points 
farther,  rir.  in  the  place  where  your  adversary  s five 
men  are  first  placed  out  of  his  tables ; the  next  stage 
is  upon  the  sixth  point  in  your  tallies.  This  method 
is  to  be  pursued  till  your  men  are  brought  home, 
except  2,  when,  by  losing  a point,  you  may  often  save 
your  gammon,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  two  fives 
or  two  fours  to  save  it. 

" 7,  If  you  play  to  win  a hit  only,  endeavour  to 
gain  either  your  own  or  your  adversary’s  cinque- 
point;  if  that  fails  by  you  being  hit,  and  he  is  for- 
warder than  you,  then  you  must  throw  more  men 
into  his  tables,  thus  : put  a man  upon  your  cinque  or 
bar-point,  and  if  your  adversary  neglects  to  hit  it, 
you  may  then  gain  a forward,  instead  of  a back-game ; 
but  if  he  hits  you,  you  must  play  for  a back-game, 
and  then  the  greater  number  of  men  which  are  taken 
up,  makes  your  game  the  better,  because  you  by  that 
means  preserve  your  game  at  home  ; and  you  must 
then  always  endeavour  to  gain  both  your  adversary's 
ace  and  trois-points,  or  his  ace  and  deuce-points,  and 
take  care  to  keep  three  men  upon  his  ace-point,  that 
if  you  chance  to  hit  him  from  thence,  that  they  may 
remain  still  secure  to  you. 

“ 8.  At  the  beginning  of  a set  do  not  play  for  a 
back-game,  because  by  so  doing  you  wo’ild  play  to  a 


great  disadvantage,  running  the  risk  of  a gammon  to  BACK- 
win  a single  hit.  GAMMON 

“ Directions  for  playing  at  setting  out,  the  36  chances  of 
the  dice , either  fbr  a gammon,  or  single  hit. 

**  1.  Two  aces,  to  be  played  on  your  cinque-point 
and  bar  point,  for  either  gammon  or  hit. 

“ 2.  Two  sixes  to  be  played  on  your  adversary's 
liar-point,  and  on  your  own  bar-point,  for  a gammon 
or  hit. 

*'  3.  * Two  trois,  two  to  be  played  on  your  cinque 
point,  and  the  other  two  on  your  trois-point  in  your 
own  tallies,  for  a gammon  only. 

" 4.  t Two  deuces  to  be  played  on  your  quatre- 
point  in  your  own  tables,  and  two  to  be  brought  over 
from  the  five  men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tallies, 
for  a gammon  only. 

“ 5.  I Two  fours  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary’s  tables,  and  to  be  put 
upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a 
gammon  only. 

" 6.  Two  fives  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary7 s tables,  and  to  be  put 
upon  the  trois-point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a gammon 
or  hit. 

'*  7.  Six  ace,  you  are  to  take  your  bar-point,  for  a 
gammon,  or  hit. 

“ 8.  Six  deuce,  a man  to  be  brought  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary’s  tables,  and  to  be  placed 
on  the  cinque  point  in  your  own,  for  a gammon,  or 
hit. 

“ 9.  Six  and  three,  a man  to  be  brought  from  your 
adversary's  ace  point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a 
gammon,  or  hit. 

0 10.  Six  and  four,  a man  to  be  brought  from  your 
adversary’s  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a 
gammon,  or  hit. 

" 11.  Six  and  five,  a man  to  be  carried  from  your 
adversary’s  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a gammon 
or  hit. 

" 12.  Cinque  and  quatre,  a man  to  be  carried  from 
your  adversary’s  ace-point,  as  far  os  he  can  go,  for  a 
gammon,  or  hit. 

" 13.  Cinque-trois,  make  the  trois-point  in  your 
tables,  for  a gammon,  or  hit. 

“ 14.  Cinque-deuce,  play  two  men  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a gammon,  or 
hit. 

" 15.  * Cinque-ace,  bring  one  man  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables  for  the  cinque,  and 
play  one  down  on  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  tahles 
for  the  ace,  for  a gammon  only. 

" 16.  Quatre-trois,  bring  two  men  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a gammon, 
or  hit. 

" 17-  Quatre -deuce,  make  the  quatre-point  in  your 
own  tables,  for  a gammon,  or  hit. 

" 1H.  f Quatre-ace,  play  a man  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables  for  the  quatre,  and 
for  the  ace  play  a man  down  upon  the  cinque-point  in 
your  own  tables,  for  a gammon  only. 

" 19.  Trois-deuce,  bring  two  men  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary’s  tables,  for  a gammon  only. 

” 20.  Troia-acc,  make  the  cinque-point  in  your 
own  tables,  for  a gammon,  or  hit. 

“ 21.  * Deuce-ace,  play  one  man  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary’s  tables  for  the  deuce  ; and 
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BACK-  for  the  ace,  play  a man  down  upon  the  cinque-point 
GAMMON  in  your  own  tables,  for  a gammon  only. 

Direction/  how  to  play  the  chances  that  are  marked 
thus,  (*)  for  a hit  only. 

" 1.  * Two  trois,  play  two  of  them  on  the  cinque- 
point  in  your  own,  and  with  the  other  two  take  the 
quatre-point  in  your  adversary’s  tables. 

**  2.  t Two  deuces,  play  two  of  them  on  the  qua- 
tre-point in  your  own,  and  with  the  other  two  take 
the  trois-point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

*'  By  playing  the  two  foregoing  cases  os  directed,  you 
avoid  being  shut  up  in  your  adversary’s  tables,  and 
have  the  chuncc  of  throwing  high  doublets,  to  win 
the  hit. 

" 3.  * Two  fours,  two  of  them  are  to  take  your 
adversary’s  cinque-point  in  his  tables  ; and  for  the 
other  two  bring  two  men  from  the  five  placed  in  your 
adversary’s  tables 

“ A.  * 1.  Cinque-ace,  play  the  cinque  from  the 
five  men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the 
acc  from  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

" 5.  2.  Qualrc-ace,  play  the  quatre  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace 
from  those  on  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

**  6.  *3.  Deuce-ace,  play  the  deuce  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace 
from  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

,f  N.  B.  The  three  lost  chances  arc  to  be  played  in 
this  manner,  because,  by  laying  an  ace  down  in  your 
adversary's  tables,  you  have  a probability  of  throwing 
dcuce-ace,  trois-dcucc,  quatre- trois,  or  six-cinque, 
in  two  or  three  throws  : in  any  of  which  cases  you 
are  to  make  a point,  which  gives  you  the  better  of  tho 
hit  j and  observe  by  the  directions  given  in  this  chap- 
ter, that  you  are  to  play  nine  chances  out  of  the  thirty- 
six  in  a different  manner,  for  a single  hit,  to  what 
you  would  do  when  playing  for  a gammon. 


" Some  observations,  hints , and  cautions. 

“ 1.  By  the  directions  given  to  play  for  a gammon, 
you  are  voluntarily  to  make  some  blots  ; the  odds 
being  in  your  favour  that  they  are  not  hit ; but  should 
that  so  happen,  in  such  case,  you  will  have  three  men 
in  your  adversary’s  tables  ; you  must  then  endeavour 
to  secure  your  adversary’s  cinque,  quatre,  or  trois- 
point,  to  prevent  a gammon,  and  must  be  very  cautious 
how  you  suffer  him  to  take  up  a fourth  man. 

**  2.  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game,  that  is 
putting  many  men  either  upon  your  trois  or  deuce- 
point  in  your  own  tables;  which  is,  in  effect,  losing 
those  men  by  not  having  them  in  play.  Besides,  by 
crowding  your  game,  you  are  often  gammoned  ; as, 
when  your  adversary  finds  your  game  open,  by  being 
crowded  in  your  own  tables,  he  may  then  play  as  he 
thinks  lit. 

**  3.  By  referring  to  the  calculations,  you  may 
know  the  odds  of  entering  a single  man  upon  any 
certain  number  of  points,  and  play  your  game 
accordingly. 

**  4.  If  you  are  obliged  to  leave  a blot,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  calculations  for  hitting  it,  you  will  find 
the  chances  for  and  against  you. 

**  5.  You  will  also  find  the  odds  for  and  against 
being  hit  by  double  dice,  and  consequently  can  choose 
a method  of  play  most  to  your  advantage. 

VOL.  XVUJ. 


H 6.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a run,  in  order  to  BACK- 
win  a hit,  and  you  would  know  who  is  forwardest,  GAMMON 
begin  with  reckoning  how  many  points  you  must ^ 
have  to  bring  home  to  the  six-point  in  your  tables, 
the  man  that  is  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  do  the 
like  by  every  other  man  abroad ; when  the  numbers 
arc  summed  up,  add  for  those  already  on  your  own 
tables,  (supposing  the  men  that  were  abroad  as  on 
your  six-point  for  bearing,)  namely,  six  for  every  man 
on  the  six,  and  so  on  respectively  for  each  ; five,  four, 
three,  two,  or  one,  for  every  man,  according  to  the 
points  on  which  they  arc  situated.  Do  the  like  to 
your  adversary’s  game,  and  then  you  will  know  which 
of  you  is  forwardest,  and  likeliest  to  win  the  hit. 

ff  Observations  and  directions  for  a learner  to  bear  his 
men. 


t€  1.  If  your  adversary  is  greatly  before  you,  never 
play  a man  from  your  quatre,  trois,  or  deuce-points, 
in  order  to  bear  that  man  from  the  point  w here  you 
put  it,  because  then  nothing  but  high  doublets  can 
give  you  any  chance  for  the  hit ; therefore,  instead  of 
playing  an  ace  or  a deuce  from  any  of  the  aforesaid 
points,  always  play  them  from  your  highest  point ; 
by  which  means,  throwing  two  fives,  or  two  fours, 
will,  upon  having  cased  your  six  and  cinque-points, 
be  of  great  advantage  : whereas,  had  your  six- point 
remained  loaded,  you  must  perhaps  be  obliged  to  play 
at  length  those  fives  and  fours. 

" 2.  Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your 
adversary’s  men,  and  happen  to  have  two,  three,  or 
more  points  made  in  your  own  tables,  never  fail 
spreading  your  men,  either  to  take  a new  point  in 
your  tables,  or  to  hit  the  man  your  adversary  may 
happen  to  enter.  As  soon  as  lie  enters  one,  compare 
his  game  with  yours ; and  if  you  find  your  game 
equal,  or  better,  take  the  man  if  you  can,  because  it  is 
25  to  1 1 against  his  hitting  you  ; which  being  so 
much  in  your  favour,  you  ought  always  to  run  that 
risk,  when  you  have  already  two  of  his  men  up  : 
except  you  play  for  u single  hit  only,  and  playing  that 
throw  otherwise  gives  you  a better  chauce  for  the  hit, 
then  do  not  take  up  that  man. 

M 3.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one  man 
of  your  adversary  by  the  apprehension  of  being  hit 
with  double  dice,  because  the  fairest  probability  is 
5 to  1 against  him. 

**  4.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  five  points  in 
your  tables,  and  to  have  taken  up  one  of  your  adi-er- 
sary’s  men,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a blot  out  of  your 
tables,  rather  leave  it  upon  doublets  than  any  other, 
because  doublets  are  35  to  1 against  his  hitting  you, 
and  any  other  chance  is  but  17  to  1 against  him. 

" 5.  Two  of  your  adversary’s  men  in  your  tables 
are  better  for  a hit  than  any  greater  number,  provided 
your  game  is  forwardest ; because  having  three  or 
more  men  in  your  tables  gives  him  more  chances  to 
hit  you,  than  if  he  bad  only  two  men. 

" 6.  If  you  are  to  leave  a blot  upon  entering  a man 
on  your  adversary’s  tables,  and  have  your  choice 
where,  always  choose  that  point  which  is  the  most 
disadvantageous  to  him.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose 
jt  is  his  interest  to  hit  or  take  you  up  so  soon  as  you 
enter;  in  that  case  leave  the  blot  upon  bis  lowest 
point ; that  is  to  say,  upon  his  deuce,  rather  than 
upon  his  trois,  and  so  on,  because  all  the  men  your 
2 A 
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BACK*  adversary  plays  upon  his  trois  or  his  deuce-points  are 
GAMMON  in  a great  measure  out  of  play,  those  men  wot  having 
v— y— ' it  in  their  power  to  moke  bis  cinque-point,  and  conse- 
quently his  game  will  be  crowded  there  and  open 
elsewhere,  whereby  you  will  be  able  also  much  to 
annoy  him. 

" 7.  Prevent  your  adversary  from  bearing  his  men 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  when  you  arc  running  to 
save  a gammon  ; suppose  you  should  have  two  men 
upon  his  ace-point,  and  several  others  abroad  ; though 
You  should  lose  one  point  or  two  in  putting  the  men 
into  your  tables,  yet  U is  your  interest  to  leave  n man 
upon  the  adversary's  ace-point ; which  will  prevent 
him  bearing  his  men  to  his  greatest  advantage,  and 
will  also  give  you  the  chance  of  his  making  a blot, 
that  you  may  hit.  But  if,  upon  a calculation,  you 
find  you  have  a throw,  or  a probability  of  saving  your 
gammon,  never  wait  for  a blot,  because  the  odds  ore 
greatly  against  hitting  it. 


" Case*  skewing  how  to  calculate  the  odd*. 


**  1.  Suppose  your  tables  made  up,  and  that  you 
have  taken  up  one  of  your  adversary's  men,  who  has 
ao  many  abroad  as  require  three  throws  to  put  them 
in  his  tables  j it  is  then  about  an  equal  wager  that  you 
gammon  him.  Because,  in  all  probability,  you  will 
bear  two  men  before  you  open  your  tables,  and  when 
you  bear  the  third  man,  you  will  be  obliged  to  open 
your  six  or  cinque-point ; in  that  case  It  is  likely  that 
your  adversary  must  take  two  throws  before  lie  enters 
bis  man  in  your  tables,  and  two  throws  more  before 
he  pute  that  man  into  his  own  tables,  and  three 
throws  more  to  put  into  his  own  tables  the  men 
which  he  has  abroad,  in  all  seven  throws ; and  as  you 
have  twelve  men  to  bear,  these  probably  will  take 
seven  throws  in  bearing,  because  you  may  twice  be 
obliged  to  make  an  ace,  or  a deuce,  before  you  can 
bear  all. 

" N.B.  No  mention  is  made  of  doublets  on  either 
aide,  that  event  being  equal  to  each  party. 

**  The  foregoing  case  shews  it  is  in  ynnr  power  to 
calculate  very  nearly  the  odds  of  saving  or  winning  a 
gammon  upon  most  occasions. 

" 2.  Suppose  you  have  three  men  upon  your  adver- 
sary's ace-point,  and  fire  points  in  your  tables,  and 
that  the  adversary  has  all  his  men  in  his  tables,  three 
upon  each  of  his  five  highest  points,  what  is  the 
probability  for  a gammon  ? 


Answer. 

For  his  bearing  three  men  from  his  6 point, 
from  his  5 point, 
from  his  4 point, 
from  his  3 point, 
. from  his  2 jtoint. 


Points. 
is  18 
,.  15 
..  12 
..  9 

..  6 


Total  ..  GO 

To  bring  your  three  men  from  the  adversary’s 
aoe-point  to  the  six-point  in  your  tables, 
being  for  each  18  points,  make  io  all 54 


The  remainder  is. . . . G 

" And  as,  besides  the'  six  points  in  your  favour, 
there  is  a further  consideration,  that  your  adversary 
may  make  one  or  two  blots  in  bearing,  you  have 
greatly  the  probability  of  saving  your  gammon. 

4t  N.  B.  This  is  supposed  upon  an  equality  of  throwing. 


" 3.  Suppose  I leave  two  blots,  either  of  which  RACK- 
cannot  be  hit  but  by  double  dice  : to  hit  the  one,  that  GAJMLMON 
cast  must  be  eight,  and  for  the  other  nine  ; by  which 
means  my  adversary  has  only  one  die  to  hit  either  of 
them,  what  are  the  odds  of  hitting  either  of  these 


blots  ? 

Ans.  The  chances  on  two  dice  arc  in  all  3G 

( 6 and  2 twice 

The  chances  to  J 5 and  3 twice 

hit8  are. . . . ] 2 deuces 

V. 2 fours  

_ . . rG  and  3 twice . 

The  chances  to  1 5 and  4 twicc 

hit 9 are....  troi5 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 


Total  chances  for  hitting  11 

Remain  chances  for  not  hitting. ...  25 
So  that  it  is  25  to  1 1 that  he  will  not  bit  either  blot. 


**  4.  Suppose  I leave  two  other  blots  than  the 
former,  which  cannot  be  kit  but  by  double  dice, 
the  one  by  eight,  and  the  other  by  seven.  What 
are  the  odds  of  my  adversary  bitting  either  of  these 
blots  ? 


Ans.  The  chances  on  two  dice  are  in  all  3G 

rG  and  2 twice 

The  chances  to J 5 and  3 twice 

hit  8 are. . • . | two  fours  

vtwo  deuces 

— . , , f 6 and  1 twice 

The  chance.  to  I & s twice 

hit , are. . ...  |^4  ^ ^ tw|cc 


2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


Total  chances  for  hitting  12 

Remain  chances  for  not  hitting. ...  24 
Therefore  it  is  two  to  one  that  I am  not  hit. 


" Take  the  like  method  with  three,  four  or  five 
blots  upon  double  dice  ; or  with  blots  made  upon 
double  and  single  dice  nt  the  same  time  ; then  only 
find  out  (by  the  table  of  36  chances)  how  many  there 
are  to  hit  any  of  those,  and  add  all  together  in  one 
sum,  which  subtract  from  the  number  36,  the  whole 
of  the  chances  upon  two  dice,  and  so  doing  resolve 
any  question  required. 

" 5.  The  following  cases  shew  a mechanical  way  of 
solving  questions  of  the  like  nature.  What  arc  the 
odds  of  throwing  7 twice,  before  10  once  ) 

" Ans.  It  is  5 to  4 that  ten  is  thrown  once  before  7 
is  thrown  twicc,  demonstrated  as  follows.  Suppose 
the  stake  depending  is  nine  pounds,  my  first  throw 
entitles  me  to  have  one-third  part  of  that  money, 
because  7 has  six  chances  for  it,  and  10  has  but  three, 
and  therefore  it  is  two  to  one. 

£ t.  d. 

For  the  first  throw 3 0 O 

Having  taken  £3.  the  first  throw,  the  re- 
mainder is  £6.  out  of  which  a third  part 
is  to  be  taken  for  the  second  throw  ....  2 0 a 


The  total  is 5 0 O 

Remains  ............  4 0 O 


The  whole  stake  is  ...  • 9 0 O 


**  6.  Suppose  36  shillings  is  the  whole  stake  depend- 
ing, what  is  my  share  of  that,  having  laid  18  shillings 
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BACK-  that  I enter  in  two  throws  ? By  the  calculation  in 
GAMMON  the  tabic  of  36  chances,  it  is  found  that  I have  1 1 
chances  out  of  the  36  for  entering  the  first  throw, 
/ for  which  therefore  1 am  entitled  to  11  out  of  the  36 
shillings. 


BACON. 


The  stake  is 
For  the  first  throw 

Remains. 

The  remainder  being  25  shillings,  is  to  be 
divided  into  36  equal  parts,  of  which  1 am 
entitled  to  eleven  of  those  parts,  which 
make  7s.  7 $</.  for  the  second  throw  .... 

Adding  this  to  the  other  eleven  shillings, 
makes  my  share  of  the  stake  to  be  . . . . 

Then  my  adversary’s  share  will  be  ..... 


s.  d, 


36 

0 

11 

0 

25 

0 

7 

7* 

18 

7* 

17 

Total  of  the  stake  36  O 


" Therefore  it  is  very  nearly  15  to  14  in  favour  of  BACK- 
entering  a man  upon  any  certain  point  in  two  throws.  GAMMON 


**  The  Latct  of  Back-gammon. 


BACON, 

FOSSIL. 


*'  1.  If  you  take  a man  or  men  from  any  point,  that 
man  or  men  must  be  played. 

“ 2.  You  are  not  understood  to  have  played  any  man, 
till  placed  upon  a point,  and  quitted. 

" 3.  If  you  play  with  14  men  only,  there  U no  penalty 
attending  it,  because  with  a lesser  number  you  play 
to  a disadvantage,  by  not  having  the  additional  man, 
to  make  up  your  tables. 

**  4.  If  you  bear  any  number  of  men  before  you  have 
entered  a man  taken  up,  and  which  consequently  you 
was  obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  borne,  must  bo 
•ntered  again  in  your  adversary’s  tables,  as  well  as 
the  man  token  up. 

“ 5.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw,  and  played  it, 
and  if  your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in  your  or 
his  choice  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree." 


BA'CKSLIDE.'v  From  hack  and  slide.  To  slide, 

Ba'cxslidbr,  (or  slip,  back  ; (sc.)  from  good  and 

Backsliding,  f virtuous  principles  or  practices  $ 

Ba'ckfaller.  J to  return  to  evil : to  forsake  or 
abandon  good  for  evil.  The  word  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  our  versions  of  the  Bible  prior  to 
that  of  King  James.  **  Disobedient,  rebellious,  turn- 
ing back,"  in  the  older  versions,  in  King  James’s, 
41  backsliding."  Joye  uses  the  word  backfalier. 

Ooiss  with  many  lyke  beck  fallen  from  God  fled  into  Ktfjptr. 

Jofe.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  c.  li. 

Corrupting  Nero  to  all  klode  of  mischief?,  some  things  At- 
tempting m witting  to  him,  and  at  last  a traitor  and  backslider 
from  him  wlwuvupon  both  the  ill  and  well  wilier*  of  Nero,' vpon 
diuers  respects,  cried  out  importunatly  to  make  him  away. 

Sai-ile't  Tacitus,  Hut.  book  i. 

Neither  fear,  neither  danger,  neither  ret  doubling,  n or  backslid- 
ing, can  utterly  destroy  and  quench  the  (kith  of  God’*  elect,  but 
that  alwayr*  there  rcoiaineth  with  them  some  root  and  spark  of 
faith,  howbeit  in  Iheir  anguish,  they  neither  feel  nor  can  discern 
the  same.  John  Knox,  The  Admemitioa,  foL  70. 

I hare  tasted  of  the  rweetnew  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  yet  I hare  fallen  bark  to  my  carnal  tcmpvr, 
from  the  holy  ways  of  God,  and  bare  again  baehtlidrd  and  wal- 
lowrd  in  my  former  pollutions,  from  which  1 seemed  sometimes 
to  be  cleansed  and  retined. 

Hopkins.  Sermon  xvj. 

He  is  ahle  to  save  the  oldest  sinners,  those  that  hare  frequently 
relapsed  into  the  same  sins,  and  the  greatest  and  most  notorious 
bat  hslidert,  if  they  do  but  at  last  repent  and  return  to  him. 

Id.  Jb. 

Here  meeting  with  a smooth,  though  slippery  path, 

I hurried  on,  but  with  back- eliding  haste. 

The  trodden  bit  me  my  tottering  ancle  turn'd. 

Wmt.  The  triumph*  of  tie  Gotti. 

BACK-HTN'G,  the  capital  of  Tonguin,  or  Tun-kin. 
See  Tonkin. 

% BACKU,  a town  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Shirvhn.  See  Shim  van*. 

BACON.  Evidently  the  past  participle  of  (A.  S.) 
bacan,  to  bake,  or  to  dry  by  heat.  Tooke,  Li.  71.  Ap- 
plied to  swine'#  flesh  dried  by  heat. 


The  bacon  waa  not  fit  for  him,  I trow, 

That  10m  men  hare  in  Essex  at  Doamow. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathe*.  Prologue  v.  5799. 
Dry  grape*  he  in  bis  lib'mll  month  doth  bcarc, 

And  bits  of  bacon,  which  half  eaten  were. 

J.  Beaumont.  Horace,  book  ii.  sat.  vi. 
u What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  son  ?"  *ay*  the  priest : 
''You  murder’d,  are  sorry,  and  hare  been  con  feat.” 

' O father  ! my  sorrow  will  scarce  sare  toy  bacon  : 

' For  ’twaa  not  that  1 murder'd,  but  that  I was  taken.’ 

Prior.  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier. 
Bacon,  fossil.  A remarkable  fossil  substance  dis- 
covered on  a rising  ground  belonging  to  Chapel  farm, 
in  the  parish  of  Cnuwys  Monchard,  near  Tiverton,  in 
Devonshire.  The  estate  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monastery  of  Augustine  friars,  which  was  built  upou 
it.  In  sinking  a pond,  when  the  workmen  had  got  to 
a depth  of  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  they  struck  upon 
n spongy  substance,  which  appeared  to  be  a very 
thick  cuticle  of  a brown  colour : they  soon  found 
piece#  of  hone  and  fat  of  the  same  hue.  With  some 
little  trouble,  at  length  the  entire  body  of  a hog  wo# 
extricated,  reduced  to  the  colour  and  substance  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy  : the  flesh  was  six  inches  thick,  and 
the  hair  upon  it  very  long  and  elastic.  On  proceeding 
in  the  work,  a considerable  number  of  hogs,  of  various 
sizes,  were  found  in  different  positions  ; in  some  places 
two  or  three  together,  in  others  singly : the  bodies, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  still  retained  their  consis- 
tency : the  stratum  continued  fur  twelve  feet,  after 
which  the  pond,  being  sufficiently  deep,  was  filled  with 
water.  The  ground  was  never  known  to  have  been 
broken  up  before  : the  family  which  preceded  the  pre- 
sent possessor  has  a journal  of  all  remarkable  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  parish  during  three  cen- 
turies ; but  there  is  no  entry  in  it  which  can  lead  to 
a solution  of  the  phenomenon.  Mr.  Polwhele,  who 
obtained  a specimen,  mentions,  in  his  History  of  Devon , 
that  the  bed  in  which  the  fossils  lay  was  of  stiff  clay. 
He  describes  the  piece  in  his  possession  to  be  very 
light,  somewhat  spongy,  mottled  like  mottled  soap, 
2 a 2 
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BACON,  and  evidently  of  a sebaceous  nature.  On  a slight 
FOSSIL,  chemical  analysis  it  was  mostly  soluble  in  spirits  of 
_ — wine  while  hot;  but  separated  into  white  flakes  m 

JSn  cooling.  In  this  it  resembles  apennaceii.  On  being 
j boiled  in  a fixed  alkaline  lixivium  it  was  easily 
— convertible  into  soap. 

BACOPA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  F«i- 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character.  Calyx 
fire 'partite,  the  divisions  unequal ; corolla,  hypocra- 
teriform  ; stigma  capitate.  Capsule  of  one  cell. 

This  genus  contains  but  one  species,  a fresh  water 
plant  of  Cayenne.  Aublet,  Plantes  de  la  Guitme,  tab.  49. 

BACTRIA#  an  Asiatic  kingdom,  of  great  note  at  a 
very  remote  period.  It  was  also  called  Baetriana  and 
Bactra,  the  name  of  its  capital.  Its  northern  and 
eastern  boundary,  was  the  river  Oxusj  the  Sogdi  were 
on  its  northern,  and  other  Scythian  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sncx,  on  its  eastern  frontier ; to  the  south.  Mount 
Faropamisus  separated  it  from  the  heads  of  the  Indus; 
and  it  had  Mnrgiana  on  the  west.  It  was  a hilly,  but 
fertile,  country,  well  watered  by  streams  running  into 
the  Ox  us.  Its  climate  was  mild  and  favourable  to 
vegetation,  well  peopled,  and  containing  several  large 
towns,  particularly  the  capital,  Bactra,  which  greatly 
surpassed  the  rest  in  strength  and  magnitude  ; it  was 
considered  as  a very  flourishing  state.  Strabo  (xi.) 
and  Plinv  (vi.  15,  16.)  have  named  this  city  Zari- 
aspa.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubting 
that  Bactra  is  the  Balkh  of  the  modem  Asiatics. 
(See  Balkh.)  The  advantageous  position  of  this 
country,  between  the  35th  and  3Sth  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  on  the  largest  stream  in  Asia,  next  to  the 
Indian  rivers ; its  vicinity  to  India,  of  which  the  pro- 
duce and  manufacture?  were  always  in  great  request ; 
and  the  practicability  of  its  ruads.  which  are  not 
obstructed  by  any  of  those  impediments  that  render 
the  passage  of  Caucasus  and  Imaus  so  difficult ; all 
contributed  to  augment  the  commerce  of  Bactria, 
which  was,  for  many  centuries,  almost  the  only  chan- 
nel open  to  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe.  This 
also,  if  not  the  native  country  of  Zoroaster,  was  that 
in  which  his  doctrines  were  first  disseminated ; and 
its  capital  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kings.  Balkh  is  named  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
P&rsls  (the  followers  of  Zoroaster)  Bakhdi,  and 
the  Oxus  Bdkhter  (i.  c.  the  river  from  the  rising 
sun.)  (For  the  history  of  Bactria  see  the  art.  Cvivi, 
Alf.xandkr,  and  Nusiiixavan  ; Manncrt's  Geogr.  iv, 
p.457  ; Lurcher's  Herodot.  viii. ; Wahl's  Asien.  i.566; 
Kinncir's  Persia,  187;  Elphinstonc's  Kabal,  464.) 

BACTRJS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Monoecia,  order  H exandria.  Generic  character.  Gene- 
ral spat  ha  of  one  valve ; spadix  branched.  Male 
flower:  calyx  tripartite,  corolla  trifid.  Female  flower: 
calyx  tridentate,  corolla  tridentate,  style  very  short  j 
stigma  capitate  ; drupa  fibroso-succulent. 

This  genus  of  the  palm  tribe  contains  two  species, 
natives  of  Carthagena.  Jacquin.  select,  stirp.  Amer. 
Hist.  tab.  17  L 

BA'CK  WARD,  n.'Y  From  hack  and  ward.  Ward 
Backward,  adj.  i in  the  A.  S.  Ward,  or  tceard,  is 
JWckwaso,  or  y^the  imperative  of  the  verb  icor- 
Ba'ckwaudr,  udc.  / dian,  or  tceardian,  to  look  at,  or 
Ba'ckwardly,  Vtn  direct  the  view.  (Tooke,  i. 
Ba'ckwabdxr*r.  j 408.)  Ward  may  with  propriety 
be  joined  to  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing, 
to  or  from  which  our  view  or  sight  may*  be  directed.  In 


Shakspeare,  "The  dark  backward  or  abysm  of  time  ;** 
is  the  point  of  time,  back,  or  passed,  to  which  our 
view  may  be  directed  : to  be  backward,  is  to  be  as 
those  ere,  whose  sight,  views,  thoughts,  wishes,  in- 
clinations are  directed  back;  (who  cast  a longing, 
lingering,  look  behind  ;)  and  who  thus  are 

Slow,  dilatory,  unwilling,  reluctant ; (<c.)  to  step  or 
move  forward. 


BACK- 

WARD. 


R.  title  bloi  ran,  i stroke  on  him  1m*  feat. 

He  smote  him  in  be  helm,  bakward  be  bare  hi*  stroupe. 

H.  Uruttne,  p.  ISO. 

And  thou,  SimnU,  that  as  an  arnw  clem 
Through  Troy  rennort,  • • • 

• • return*  backward/  to  tby  well. 

Chaucer.  Trotius  and  Creseide,  fol.  184.  f.  ii. 
Wlianoe  ache  luidde  seid  these  tbingis,  schr  tumyde  bakward 
and  sigh  Jhetus  sloodynge,  and  wist*  not  that  it  was  lean*. 

* Wiclif.  Jon,  c.  xx J. 

- - ■ - n"*  how  it  it 

That  this  Hue*  in  thy  miode  ? What  west  tboa  cl* 

In  tlie  dark  backward  and  aliisme  of  time  i 
Yf  thou  remetnbrert  ought  ere  thou  rain’st  here, 

How  thou  cam’st  here  thou  malst, 

Skakspcare.  Tempest,  fol.  1. 


Our  Britaines’  hearts  dye  flying,  not  cmr  men. 

To  darkness*  fleete  aoules  nut  Ayr  backwards : stand  ! 
Or  we  are  Romanies,  ami  will  giae  you  iliat 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly,  and  may  uue 
But  to  lookc  backc  in  frowoc.  Stand,  stand  ! 

Id.  Cymbtline,  fol.  392. 


Foe  in  my  conscience,  I was  the  first  man 
That  ere  receiqcd  guift  from  him. 

And  does  be  tliinke  »o  backwardly  of  me  now. 

That  be  requite  it  last  ? 

Id.  TYmo*  of  Athens,  fol.  86. 


Amongst  all  other  encumbrances  and  delays  in  our  wav  to 
hearen,  there  is  no  one  that  doth  *o  clog  and  trash,  so  disadvan- 
tage and  backward  ns,  and  ia  fine,  so  cast  us  behind  in  oitr  race  ; 
as  a contentedness  in  a formal  worship  of  God,  an  acquiescence 
and  resting  satisfied  in  outward  performances. 

Hammond.  Sermon  xv. 


On  each  hand  the  flames 

Driv’n  backward  slope  thir  pointing  spires,  and  rowld 
In  billows,  leave  »*  lh‘  midst  a horrid  vale. 

Milton.  Paradis*  l*st,  book  i. 

Or  bT  the  girdles  grasp’d,  they  practice  with  the  hip 
The  forward,  backward,  falx,  the  mar,  the  turn,  the  trip, 
men  strip  t into  their  shirts,  each  other  they  invade. 

Within  a spacious  ring.  m , 

ray  ton,  Polyolbson , Song  j. 

His  page,  who  from  his  side  might  never  move. 
Remembrance,  on  him  waits ; in  books  reciting 
The  famous  passions  of  that  highest  love. 

His  burning  zeal  to  greater  flames  exciting: 

Deep  would  he  sigh,  and  seem  cmpniRum’d  sore, 

And  oft  with  tear*  bis  backward  heart  deplore, 

That  loving  all  he  could,  be  lov’d  that  love  no  more. 

P.  Fletcher,  I ke  Purple  Island,  c.  lx. 

Let  me  therefore  beseech  you  once  again  to  he  serious  in  labour- 
ing after  it,  and  to  take  pains  with  your  backward  hearts  to  bring 
them  to  it ; hare  God  always  before  your  eyes  ; let  him  remain 
continually  in  your  thoughts.  Revert  age.  Sermon  cxlii. 

He  sent  a messenger  to  the  old  king  of  Aromaia,  named  Topio- 
wary,  who  came  the  next  day  before  noon,  on  foot,  from  hia 
house,  and  return’d  the  same  evening,  being  twenty-eight  miles 
backwards  and  forwards,  though  himself  was  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  of  age.  Otdy’s  lAfe  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh. 

Where  then  lies  the  difieulty  ; what  should  be  the  cause  of  all 
this  backwardness  which  we  see  in  men  to  so  plain,  so  necessary, 
and  so  benrfleial  a duty  ? TtUotson.  Sermon  xxiv. 

Men  should  press  forward  in  fame's  glorious  chare; 

Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race. 

Young’ i Poems.  Satire  i. 
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BACK-  The  windom  of  the  Romsn  republic  in  their  veneration  for  cos- 
WARD.  tom,  and  bacheurdnsu  to  introduce  a new  lav,  was  perhaps  the 
— cauae  of  their  loof  continuance,  aad  of  the  virtue*  of  vlucu  they 
BADAJOZ  hare  set  the  word  n many  examples. 

-y  — Goldsmith.  Essay  oh  Custom  and  Lose. 

BAD,  ^ In  the  Goth,  we  find  bauths , tardus, 
Ba'dlt,  > baudai,  turdi  .-  and  Junius  observes,  that, 
Ba'dvkss.J  as  whatever  has  lost  its  odour  or  its 
savour  is  called  surdum  in  Latin,  so  in  the  Codex 
Argenteus,  baud  is,  insipidus,  fatuus.  Luke,  c.  xiv.  v.  34. 
Gabaisalt  baud  wairthith  ; sic  sal  evanuerit , ( infatuetur , 
Beza.)  And  he  suggests,  that  from  this  last  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  we  may  have  taken  our  bad,  malus , 
inutilis.  Junius  Goth.  Gloss,  p.  85. 

That  which  is  bad  then,  is  like  salt  which  has  lost 
its  savour  ; 1.  e.  of  no  use,  unfit  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose ; corrupted,  spoilt.  And  more  strongly 
Hurtful,  injurious,  destructive,  mischievous,  vici- 
ous, wicked. 

So  long*  horn  speddc  laddeliehe,  )>at  bii  migte  as  wel  btinc. 

R.  G!ouceiter , p.  566. 

Of  aondry  doutes  thus  thev  jangle  and  tretc, 

As  lewd  peple  de-men  roirimly 
Of  tillage*,  that  ben  made  more  subtilly. 

Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednes**  comprehend*. 

They  demea  gladly  to  tlic  ladder  cndc. 

Chaucer.  The  Squeires  Tale,  v.  10538. 
Selden  or  with  gret  peine  ben  cause*  ybrought  to  a good  code, 
whan  they  ben  badly  begoane. 

Id.  The  Tale  of  Mel, bent,  r.  IL  p.  104. 

For  ofte  tyros  tbei  despise 
The  good  fortune  as  Uie  bad. 

Gower.  Con.  Am.  book  1. 

Hierofore  (qd.  abe)  if  any  wight  should  yeue  a trew  sentence  on 
•oeh  matters,  the  cam*  of  the  disease  niairrt  thou  sec  well,  vnder- 
atandc  thererpoo  after  what  end  it  draweth,  that  la  to  sayne  good 
or  bad,  »o  ought  it  to  hauc  his  fame  by  goodoctsc,  or  coi&iur  by 
lad net*e.  Chancer.  The  Test,  of  Lout,  fol.  2111,  c.  i. 

1 told  ye  then  be  should  prevail  and  speed 
On  his  lad  errand  ; man  should  be  seduc't 
And  flatter'd  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  book  X. 
When  lie  [Sylla]  was  in  his  cblrfest  authority,  he  would  com- 
monly eat  and  drink  with  the  most  impudent  jesters  and  scoffers, 
and  all  such  rake-liclls,  and  made  profession  of  counterfeit  mirth, 
and  would  strive  with  the  laddcst  of  them  to  give  the  finest  mocks. 

North's  Plutarch,  fol.  386. 

Thereupon  puffed  vp  with  pride,  as  a conqucrour  of  publicke 
seruitude,  he  went  to  the  capitoll,  and  gauc  tltanks  to  the  gods  ; 
letting  loose  the  rainea  to  all  lust*  and  licirnriousne*  of  life,  which 
before  badly  restrained,  yet  the  reucrenrc  towards  his  mother,  such 
a*  it  was,  did  in  some  sort  bridle. 

Gretsewey.  Tacitus,  Annales,  book  xlv. 

It  will  be  a third  good  use  of  what  has  been  discoursed,  if  we 
learn  from  thence,  not  to  measure  doctrines  by  persons,  or  persons 
by  doctrines ; that  is,  not  to  make  oue  s complete  rule  and  stand- 
ard, whereby  to  judge  of  the  goodness  or  Inducts  of  the  other. 

Atterlmry.  Sermon  li.  V.  lv. 

Every  one  must  see  aod  feel,  that  lad  thoughts  quickly  ripen 
Into  bad  actions  ; and  that  if  the  latter  only  are  forbidden,  and  ths 
former  left  free,  all  morality  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Porttus's  Lectures,  St.  Math.  rli. 


OS.  from  Alcantara.  U is  approached  from  the  Por-  BADAJOZ 
tuguese  side  by  a handsome  bridge  of  28  arches,  and  nTTpc_ 
ncurly  1900  feet  in  length.  The  public  buildings,  with  u[y 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  merit  little  notice : the  v_,  , 

only  manufacture  is  hats.  Population  14,300.  The 
Homan  Pas  Augusta,  of  which  Badajoz  is  supposed  to 
be  a corruption,  stood  on  much  higher  ground. 

As  a barrier  against  Portugal,  Badajoz  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  important  fortress.  It  is  a place 
of  considerable  strength,  little  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  frontiers.  The  Goths  captured  it  in  the  fifth 
century  ; the  Moors  in  the  eighth,  and  Alphonso  of 
Castile  reconquered  it  in  1230 : the  Portuguese  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  it  in  1660  and  1705.  Lord  Wel- 
lington invested  Badajoz  on  the  18th  of  March,  1812; 
and  practical  breaches  having  been  effected  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  it  was  assaulted  on  the 
same  night.  General  Picton  established  himself  in  the 
castle ; bnt  after  repeated  attempts  upon  the  town 
itself,  the  British  troops  were  obliged  to  return  to 
their  original  ground  : the  possession  of  the  castle, 
however,  so  far  commanded  the  other  works,  that  the 
French  commandant  thought  it  advisable  to  surren- 
der at  daylight : 1200  men  out  of  a garrison  of  5000, 
were  killed  or  wounded  during  the  siege.  Of  the 
besiegers,  British  and  Portuguese,  upwards  of  4000 
were  put  hors  de  combat.  But  the  possession  of  Bada- 
joz, in  conjunction  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo  wns  thought 
to  secure  the  defences  of  Portugal,  and  to  be  well 
worth  the  price  paid  for  their  attainment. 

BADAKI1SHAX,  the  capital  of  a district  in  Turk- 
Ulkn.  Sec  Tcrkistan. 


BADBY,  a considerable  village  in  Northampton- 
shire. Population,  in  1821,  547.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803, 
at  6s.  ll^rf.  s£  142.  18*.  5 d. a rector)’.  Patrons,  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  Arbury  hill,  (so  culled,  from  the  British  word 
ard,  high,  and  the  Saxon  burgh,  or  bury,  fortification,) 
in  this  parish,  stand  the  remains  of  a large  Homan 
encampment.  The  agger  is  very  steep  ; the  fossa  is 
nearly  perfect,  very  wide,  and  twenty  feet  deep : the 
whole  urea  inclosed  is  about  ten  acres.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  line  of  camps  formed  by  Oito- 
rius  on  and  near  the  Watling-street.  from  which  a 
cut  seems  to  have  led  by  this  camp  into  Oxfordshire. 

BADDERLOCKS,  a name  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  fucus  esculent  us,  or  eatable  sea-weed.  It  is  com- 
monly about  four  feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
wide,  but  varies  in  length  from  three  yards  to  a foot, 
and  in  breadth,  from  a foot  to  two  inches  : the  sub- 
stance is  thin,  membranaceous,  and  pellucid  ; the 
colour,  green  or  olive.  This  fucus  is  eaten  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  both  by  men  and  cattle ; it  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection  in  the  month  of  September.  It  is 
figured  in  Ligbtfoot's  Flora  Scotica,  vol.  ii.  tab.  28. 
The  species  of  fucus  which  is  eaten  by  the  common 
people  of  Edinburgh  is  the  F.  Palmatus,  Dci.be,  or 
Dils,  whirh  see. 


The  badness  of  the  weather  likewise,  for  several  year*  past, 
obliges  me  to  think  of  making  some  abatement*  In  my  rent*,  which 
1 cannot  possibly  settle  unless  I sin  present. 

A felsnoth’s  Pliny.  Letter  xi.  book  x. 

BAD  A,  In  Zoology,  a name  given  to  the  rhinoceros 
by  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Angola. 

BADAJOZ,  a city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of  Estrema- 
dura.  It  stands  on  a plain  on  the  river  Guadiana.  Long. 
W.  6°  47'-  N*  38’  49'.  82  miles  N.  from  Seville, 


BADDESLEY,  a small  village  in  Hampshire, 
where,  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  founded  a precep- 
tor)- of  Knights  Templars.  It  became  remarkable 
about  sixty  years  ago,  from  the  following  circum- 
stance, which  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Gilpin: — 

" A cottAger,  who  lived  near  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, heard  frequently  a strange  noise  behind  his  bouse, 
like  that  of  a person  in  extreme  agony.  Soon  after  it 
caught  the  attention  of  his  wife,  who  was  then 
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BADDES-  confined  to  her  bed.  She  was  a timorous  woman,  and 
LEY.  being  greatly  alarmed,  her  husband  endeavoured  to 
B\DEN  Per*ua*k  her  the  ®^e  heard  was  only  the 

t ‘ \ bellowing'  of  the  stags  in  the  forest.  By  degrees, 

v L however,  the  neighbours  on  ail  sides  heard  it  j and 
the  circumstance  began  to  be  much  talked  of.  It  was 
by  this  time  plainly  discovered,  that  the  groaning 
noise  proceeded  from  an  elm,  which  grew  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden.  It  was  a young  vigorous  tree, 
and  to  all  appearance  perfectly  sound.  In  a few  weeks 
the  fame  of  the  groaning-tree  was  spread  far  and  wide  j 
and  people  from  all  parts  flocked  to  hear  it.  Among 
others,  it  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  late  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  resided  at  that  time,  for  the 
advantage  of  a sea-bath,  at  Pilcwell,  within  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  the  groaning- tree. 

“ Though  the  country  people  assigned  many  super- 
stitious causes  for  the  strange  phenomenon,  the  natu- 
ralist could  assign  no  physical  one,  that  was  in  any 
degree  satisfactory.  Some  thought  it  was  owing  to 
the  twisting  and  friction  of  the  roots  ; others  thought 
that  it  proceeded  from  water,  which  had  collected  in 
the  body  of  the  tree  ; or,  perhaps,  from  pent  air  : but 
no  cause  that  was  alleged  appeared  equal  to  the  effect. 
In  the  meantime  the  tree  did  not  always  groan  $ 
sometimes  disappointing  its  visitants ; yet  no  cause 
could  be  assigned  for  its  temporary  cessations,  either 
from  seasons  or  weather.  If  any  difference  was 
observed,  it  was  thought  to  groan  least  when  the 
weather  was  wet,  and  most  when  it  was  clear  and 
frosty } but  the  sound  at  all  times  seemed  to  come 
from  the  roots. 

“ Thus  the  groaning-tree  continued  an  object  of 
astonishment,  during  the  space  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
months,  to  all  the  country  round  ; and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  distant  parts,  a pamphlet  w-as  drawn  up,  contain- 
ing a particular  account  of  all  the  circumstances  relat  ing 
to  it.  At  length  the  owner  of  it,  a gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Forbes,  making  too  rash  an  experiment  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  bored  a hole  in  its  trunk.  After  this  it 
never  groaned.  It  was  then  rooted  up,  with  a fur- 
ther view  to  make  a discovery  ; hut  nothing  appeared 
which  led  to  any  investigation  of  the  cause.  It  was 
universally  believed,  however,  that  there  was  no  trick 
in  the  affair  j but  that  some  natural  cause  really 
existed,  though  it  was  never  understood." — Remarks 
on  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i.  p,  163,  164. 

BADEN,  formerly  a margraviate  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia.  It  extended  along  the  cost 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  now  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  same  name.  It  was  com- 
posed of  Baden-Baden,  and  Baden- Durlach.  The 

first  of  these,  and  part  of  the  lost,  formed  a compact 
territory,  encompassed  by  Spire,  Wirtemburg,  the 
bishopric  of  Straaburg,  and  the  Rhine.  A part  of 
Baden-Durloch  was  insulated  towards  the  south.  Both, 
parts,  with  the  country  of  Eberstein,  contained  toge- 
ther a surface  of  1186  square  miles,  and  a population 
of  about  180,000  individuals.  These  occupied  seven- 
teen towns,  fourteen  boroughs,  and  about  500  villages 
and  hamlets  j and  yielded  a yearly  revenue  to  the 
margrave  of  nearly  «£ 150,000.  The  physical  nature 
of  the  country,  its  productions,  and  other  circum- 
stances worthy  of  notice,  are  included  in  the  following 
account  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  of  which  the  margraviate 
now  forms  the  basis. 

Badbk,  Gbawd  Duchy  or,  comprises  the  preceding 


margraviate,  with  various  other  districts  which  the  BADEN, 
fortune  of  war,  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  other  v ^ 
circumstances  have  annexed  to  the  patrimonial  domains 
of  the  house  of  Baden.  The  united  possessions  now 
form  a territory  stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  France,  and  a part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  west  of  that 
river.  These  dominions  stretch  from  Switzerland  on 
the  south,  to  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  the  north ; and  are 
bounded  by  Wirtemburg  and  Bavaria  on  the  east, 
while  they  reach  the  lake  of  Constance  on  the  south- 
east. The  length  of  the  Grand  Duchy  may  be  esti- 
mated at  130  miles,  but  its  breadth  seldom  exceeds 
40  miles,  except  at  the  south  end,  where  it  is  more 
than  double  that  width.  The  whole  area  is  about 
5800  English  square  miles  ; and  the  population  has 
lately  been  stated  at  1,002,000,  which  is  about  173 
persons  to  each  square  mile. 

Like  many  of  the  other  German  states,  Baden  boa 
undergone  great  variation,  both  in  extent  and  title, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Baden  was  Herman,  the 
second  son  of  Bcrthold  I.  duke  of  Zahriagvu,  who 
died  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  margraviate 
was  divided  between  the  two  branches  of  Baden  and 
Durlach  * but  these  were  again  united  in  1771.  Prior 
to  the  French  revolution,  the  possessions  of  this  prince 
were,  the  margraviate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
with  some  territories  in  Bohemia,  and  other  districts 
of  Germany,  and  several  tracts  in  Luxemburg,  Alsace, 
and  other  parts  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine.  But 
when  the  dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  this  river  were 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Luncville,  concluded 
in  February,  1801,  the  German  princes  were  indem- 
nified for  their  losses  by  the  secularization  of  ecclesias- 
tical domains,  the  reduction  of  the  imperial  cities,  and 
other  nltcraiions,  which  were  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Germany.  Before  this  took  place,  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden  had  three  votes  in  the  council  of 
princes ; and  one  as  count  of  Ebcrstein,  in  the  cham- 
ber of  counts.  As  an  indemnity  for  the  districts 
ceded  to  France,  he  received,  in  1802,  the  bishopric 
of  Constance,  and  those  parts  of  Basic,  Strasburg, 
and  Spire,  which  laid  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river,  with  several  bailiwics  in  the  Lower  Palati- 
nate and  Hesse,  with  the  lordship  of  Lahr,  and  some 
secularized  abbeys  and  imperial  towns.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  elector,  with 
three  additional  votes  in  the  diet.  His  augmented 
possessions  then  amounted  to  about  2770  English 
square  miles,  and  contained  a population  of  nearly 
410,000  individuals.  When  the  coalition  wus  formed 
ngainst  France  in  1805,  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  and 
Baden,  were  the  allies  of  Buonaparte ; and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  confederate  powers  at  Austerlitx  had  led 
to  the  peace  of  Presburg,  which  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  those  three 
States  participated  In  the  ceded  possessions.  Baden 
was  created  a Grand  Duchy,  and  ceded  the  town  and 
territory  of  Bibemch  to  Wirtemburg  ; this  town  had 
been  reduced  from  its  imperial  dignity,  and  assigned 
to  Baden  in  1802.  For  this,  however,  the  grand  duke 
received  the  territories  of  Billingen,  and  Breunlingcn, 
the  greater  port  of  the  Brisgau,  the  principality  of 
Heitcrsheim,  the  county  of  Bondorf,  the  district  of 
IMennu,  and  the  sovereignty  of  a great  number  of 
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BADEN,  smaller  mediatized  states.  The  county  of  NellenhCrg, 
^ and  some  other  adjacent  tracts,  were  soon  after  added  ; 
and  by  an  interchange  of  territory,  the  detached  dis- 
tricts near  the  lake  of  Constance,  were  rendered  con- 
tiguous to  the  other  dominions.  These  acquisitions 
raised  the  possessions  of  Baden  to  the  extent  and 
population  already  stated  ; all  of  which  were  gua- 
ranteed to  the  grand  duke  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna, 
in  1815. 

When  these  dominions  had  received  their  final 
accessions,  they  were  divided,  in  1807,  into  three 
distinct  parts,  viz.  a landgraviate,  a margin viate,  and 
a palatinate  ; or  the  provinces  of  the  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Rhine.  But  this  division  was  superseded, 
in  1809,  by  one  into  nine  circles,  which,  with  their 
population,  according  to  a late  enumeration,  as  given 
in  M.  Hassel's  Statwtia,  are 


Circlet.  Population. 

1.  The  Lake  (Seckreis)  ....  89,604 

2.  The  Danube  72,735 

3.  The  WeSsen 116,954 

4.  The  Trcisam 125,867 

6.  The  Kinzig 117,640 

6.  The  Murg 85,112 

7.  The  Pfinz  and  Enz 131,518 

8.  TheNeckar 166,818 

9.  The  Maine  and  Tauber  , , 95,382 


1,001,630 

These  circles,  except  the  first,  evidently  derived  their 
names  from  the  principal  rivers  by  which  the  respec- 
tive districts  are  watered  j and  the  enumeration, 
therefore,  presents,  at  the  some  time,  a list  of  the  chief 
rivers  in  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  chief  town  in  each 
of  those  circles,  with  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  those  annexed  ; the  numbers  in  front  show  their 
correspondence  w ith  the  circles,  as  enumerated  above. 

Chief  Towns.  Population. 

1.  Constance  4,503 

2.  Villingcn 3,316 

. 3.  Lorrach  ............  1,906 

4.  Preyburg 10,108 

5.  Offenburg  2,888 

6.  Rastadt  4,204 

7-  Durlach  3,916 

8.  Manheim.. 18,213 

9.  Wcrtheim  3,227 

Carlsrohe  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Grand  Duchy, 
and  is  situated  in  the  circle  of  Pfinz  and  Enz,  and 
contains  a population  of  more  than  10,000  people. 

This  Grand  Duchy  is  greatly  diversified  by  kill  and 
dale,  plain  and  mountain.  Much  of  it  is  fertile,  other 
parts  are  covered  with  wood  ; and  the  only  tract 
which  is  incapable  of  cultivation  is  a part  of  the  Black 
Forest  in  the  Brisgau.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neckar 
and  the  Maine,  and  washed  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine  $ 
but  its  size  does  not  admit  of  any  large  river,  which 
can  be  strictly  said  to  belong  to  the  dominions.  That 
part  of  the  country  which  borders  on  Switzerland  is 
• mountainous  region,  and  several  chains  intersect 
other  districts.  The  climate  is  in  general  agreeable 
and  salubrious  ; and  though  the  air  Is  sharp  in  some 
of  the  elevated  districts,  the  temperature  is  sufficient 
in  all  the  lower  parts  to  mature  the  grape.  Good 


wine  is  therefore  made  in  many  places.  Agriculture  BADEN, 
affords  employment  and  subsistence  to  a great  pro-  — 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  has,  of  late  years,  BADGE, 
been  much  improved.  Government  has  likewise  paid  v"“* * 

great  attention  to  the  making  of  roads,  the  abolition 
of  feudal  vassalage,  and  the  internal  amelioration  of 
the  country.  Its  chief  produce  is  different  kinds  of 
grain,  with  fiax,  hemp,  wine,  fruit,  and  timber,  which 
are  not  only  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home 
consumption,  but  some  of  them  exported,  particularly 
by  means  of  the  Rhine,  to  Holland.  The  horses  of 
Baden  arc  reckoned  superior  to  those  of  many  other 
districts  of  Germany.  Several  of  the  mountains  yield 
valuable  minerals  j among  which  are  silver,  iron,  and 
cobalt.  Baden  is  rather  an  agricultural  than  a manu- 
facturing country,  yet  a variety  of  articles,  both  for 
use  and  ornament,  are  made  in  small  quantities : those 
include  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  linens,  shawls,  lea- 
ther, porcelain,  and  several  metallic  articles.  The 
working  of  mines  and  forges  also  occupies  a number 
of  people,  as  well  as  cutting  timber,  and  transporting 
it  in  rafts  to  Holland.  Baden  exports  grain,  wine, 
timber,  and  iron ; and  receives,  in  return.  East  and 
West  India  produce,  with  manufactured  articles  from 
England  and  France. 

The  government  of  the  Grand  Duchy  is  hereditary, 
and  the  executive  part  is  under  the  direction  of  four 
ministers,  who  form  a cabinet,  called  the  ministerial 
conference.  The  French  code  of  laws  (Code  de  A tapo- 
Uonj  was  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use,  with  some  slight 
modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  people.  The  army  consists  of  10,000  men  ; 
and  the  annual  revenue  exceeds  half  a million.  Com- 
plete toleration  is  ullowcd  in  religious  matters  : the 
reigning  prince,  and  many  of  the  people,  arc  Luthe- 
rans ; but  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholics.  M. 

Hassel  states  those,  professing  the  different  religions, 
at  the  following  numbers  : viz.— 


Roman  Catholics  620,000 

Lutherans  306,000 

Calvinists  61 ,000 

Jews  * 15,080 

Mennonites 1 ,290 


Education  has  been  more  attended  to  in  this  duchy 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany j and  both 
literature  and  other  kinds  of  useful  knowledge,  are,  in 
consequence,  more  widely  diffused.  For  the  increase 
of  these,  a number  of  schools,  libraries,  and  literary 
institutions,  are  laudably  patronised  by  the  grand 
duke,  who  has  also  lately  agreed  to  a representative 
constitution,  conformable  to  the  stipulations  entered 
into  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the  German 
Confederacy  was  formed. 

BADGE,  \ Skinner  thinks  from  the  Dutch, 
15  a Wai.  r s«.  J bagghe,  gemma  ; from  the  Lat.  baeca  • 
and  thence  also  the  Fr.  bague,  a ring.  In  the  A.  S.  we 
find  “ beage,  corona,  ter  turn,  a crown,  a garland  : 
also,  armilla,  monile,  a bracelet  to  wear  on  the  arm  or 
wrist ; a jewell  to  hang  about  one’s  neck,  a necklace 
perhaps,  says  Sumner,  from  the  A.  8.  bugan,  or  bggan, 
to  bend,  to  curve,  to  bow  ; whence  also  the  Bar.  Lat. 
bauca  and  bauga,  armilla  ; and  whence  also,  in 
Wachter's  opinion,  the  Fr.  bague,  a ring  : which  like- 
wise is  applied  to  the  reward  bestowed  on,  or  prize 
gained  by,  him,  that  does  beat  in  any  game  or  exer- 
cise. Cotgrmve.  Hence,  then,  to  any 
Mark,  or  note  of  distinction. 
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BADGE.  Christ  hath  w left*  lime  A clarity  for  y ndf  “f  fcii  christe  This  genus  is  closely  allied  IO  Calceolaria.  The 
people,  that  he  comaudeth  carry  ml  bo  largely*  to  lone  other,  oni«  SpCCies  described,  inhabits  rocks  in  the  straits  of 

-u-ara— A— U—  M acre  linn  Lamarck  Encyrl.  i.  p.  396.  tab.  15. 

BA  EDA,  sec  Bam  rasa. 

B.ELAMA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the 
Arabs,  according  to  Forakal,  to  a species  of  Clupea. 

BAEOBOTRYS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Munogijnia.  Generic  character : 
corolla  tubulosc,  quinqueiid.  Calyx  double,  superior  j 
exterior  of  two  leaves  ; inferior  campanulatc  quinque- 
dentatc.  Berry  unilocular,  many-seeded. 

Wilidenow  describes  two  species  ; one,  a native  of 
Arabia,  is  figured  by  Mart.  Vahl.  Symbol*  Botantca, 
tab.  6. 

BASTICA,  one  of  the  three  provinces  into  which 
Augustus  divided  Spain  after  it  became- subject  to  the 
Roman  power  : the  other  two  were  Lusitania  and 
Tarraconensis.  Baetica  included  the  southern  districts, 
and  partly  corresponded  with  the  present  Andalusia 
and  Grenada.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  river 
Bstis,  the  chief  stream  by  which  it  was  watered,  and 
which  was  afterwards  called  TartetfUS,  and  is  now  the 
Guadalquiver,  or  Great  River.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Lusitania  ; on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 


BAEA. 


that  bis  lone  *lu>ld  exi*d  fit  stretch  vnlo  UU  enny. 

! Sir  Thomas  A tort’s  Wart to,  fol.  SH« 

If  thoa  vylte  take  vpon  the  to  be  Cltristcs  diaciplc,  see  that 
tbou  trearr  his  badge,  christen  clinritic. 

I VaU.  Prologue  to  Epk, 

Their  hands  and  faces  wrre  all  badg'd  with  blood, 

So  were  their  daggers,  which  vnwip'd,  we  found 
Vpon  their  pillown.  Shakspeare.  Maebeth,  fol.  138. 
Look  up,  languUliing  soul  ! I.o  where  the  fairs 
Badge  of  thy  faith  calls  bark  thy  care, 

And  uids  thee  ne'er  forget 
Thy  life  Is  on*  long  debt 
Of  lore  to  him,  who  on  this  painful  tree 
Paid  back  the  flesh  he  took  for  thee. 

Crash* a- . The  Hymn  of  the  Holy  Cress, 

Had  F s shop  lyco  fallow  but  from  hence, 

Hu  dooms  close  scal’d  as  in  some  pestilence. 

Whiles  hi*  light  beelca  their  fearfull  flight  can  take. 

To  get  sonic  badg-leue  blow  upon  his  barke  ? 

Bishop  Halt.  Satire  t.  book  lr. 
The  great  badge  of  our  religion,  the  aacrararnt  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  is  ao  shamefully  laid  aside,  that  a great  part  of  the  king* 
dom  never  receive  it  all,  and  very  few  aa  often  as  the  law 
requires.  Beveridge.  Sermon  nir.  v.  I. 

The  fact  b,  that  charity,  or  lore  to  mao  in  all  Ub  extent,  being 


the  most  eminent  of  all  tfc  cmngelical  virtues,  being  that  which  eansmd  the  gulf  ofGades  ; while  on  the  north  and 

Christ  haa  made  the  Terr  badge  and  discriminating  mark  of  hit  ra“c““  fs  > 

religion,  is  here  constituted  by  him  the  rrprrscntatire  of  aU  otlier  uorth-east  the  boundary  WM  fluctuating  and  Uljce  - 
virtue*.  Porte  at,  Uc  tans,  St.  A/at.  xx.  tain.  The  principal  mountains  which  diversified  the 

BA'DGER,  ,1  J-iu,oS;,noetyr.T.  Ski.  ^ht5S.' 'J^SLSSi^  £ 

et  eat  sane  animal  mordaciuimum 


strong  jaws 

To  badger,  is  to  hunt,  pursue,  pester,  persecute ; as 
the  badger  is  hunted,  &c. 

These  being  the  holiest  things,  were  to  he  taken  down  arid 
trussed  up  by  the  priests,  some  of  them  in  blue  silk,  some  in 
scarlet,  some  in  purple  cloth,  all  in  badgers’  skins,  and  the  bars 
and  carriages  to  be  put  to  tltem  by  the  priests,  as  is  prescribed. 

Sptlmait.  On  Tythss,  fol.  B4. 

The  fangs  of  a bear,  and  the  tusks  of  a wild  boar,  do  not  bite 
worse,  and  make  deeper  gashes,  than  a goosequill  sometimes; 

no  not  the  badger  hhnae?'  ~v“  * tJ  L"  — * — **““  "/w* 

bite,  that  he  will  not  give 
and  the  bone*  crack, 


Nevada.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Arras  and  Bstis  : 
the  latter  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  in  that  watered 
by  the  former  were  situated  the  Terdutani,  from  whom 
it  was  sometimes  called  the  kingdom  ofTerdutania;  but 
was  better  known  as  Iteiuria.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
this  river,  and  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, were  the  Bostuli,  Bastitani,  and  Contestani. 
Ila;tic a was  considered  by  ancient  authors  as  the  richest 
and  best  known  province  of  Spain.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  wool,  and  Pliny  estimates  the  produce  of  the 


worse,  and  make  deeper  gashes,  than  a goosequill  somevunes;  xor  ns  wuui,  . *.  — 

no  not  the  badger  himself,  who  la  said  to  be  so  tenneuno  of  his  country  at  a hundred  fold.  The  Phainicians  were  long 
bite,  that  be  will  not  give  over  his  hold  till  be  feels  his  teeth  meet,  established  on  these  coasts;  an  (1  the  Carthaginians 

had  also  settlements  on  the  same  shores.  Polybius 


Howell.  Letters , book  ii.  letter  ii. 


In  the  ease  of  hunting  the  fox  or  the  badger,  a man  cannot  jus- 
tify breaking  the  soil,  and  digging  him  out  of  b«  earth:  for 
though  the  law  warrants  the  hunting  of  auch  noxious  animals  for 
the  public  good,  yet  it  U held  that  such  things  must  be  done  in 
an  ordinary  and  usual  maimer. 

lUarkstone.  Comment ariet , t.  ill.  p.  213, 

Bahovr,  in  Zoology,  sec  Mklrs. 


g peaks  in  high  terms  of  the  wealth  of  Ihctica,  and 
slates  the  number  of  its  cities  at  175  j eight  of  which 
were  colonies,  eight  municipal,  twenty-nine  enjuyetl 
the  jus  Latii,  anil  sis  were  free.  This  account,  given 
by  Polybius,  nppears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  names 
which  the  natives  gave  to  the  river  Bictis.  This  they 


BADLAGA,  in  Molina  Mnlua,  a sponge,  ncemding  called  Cirtium  andCertis.  The  Arabians  also  colled 
to  Liuu.-eus.althougl.it  differs  from  common  sponges,  it  Ciritus,  wh.ch  Marian  rays  was  derived  from  the 
being  full  of  small  hard  grains,  connected  by  friable  oriental  ,^''.l,',  Tl'e  lltcra!  Mgiulicnltoa 

herbaceous  fibres.  It  grows  under  water.  It  is  * oc 


usually  sold  in  Russia,  and  the  powder  marie  from  it 
removes  in  a few  hours  all  marks  of  lividity.  It  is 
described  by  Bauxbnum. 

BADIBU,  n Negro  State,  see  Mandinoo. 
BADIGEON,  a composition  of  plaster  and  frec- 


of  these  appellations  was,  therefore,  the  river  of  towns, 
given  it  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  cities  it 
watered  in  its  progress  to  the  sea. 

BAFFA,  the  ancient  Paphos,  a seaport  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  situated  on  a rocky 
eminence  close  to  the  sea.  It  has  a small  harbour, 
which  is  much  choked  with  sand,  and  is  avoided  by 


stone,  ground  and  sifted  together,  used  by  Btutuarica  — — ■ — — - . _ 

to  repair  any  defects  in  the  blocks  upon  which  they  mariners,  except  at  certain  st-^ns,  hecau^  it  lm  no 

are  working.  Also  a composition  of  sawdust  and  shelter  from  the  violence  o ic  [ <■.._» 

glue,  used  by  joiners  for  the  same  puqwse  in  wood.  in  these  regions,  lhc  Turks  la  e town 

BAEA,  in  Loot,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Dion-  on  the  point  of  the  rock  for  the  defence  of  the  town 

dria,  order  Moooggoia.  Generic  character  corolla  which  thoughonre  considered  as  aploce  of  considerable 
ringent,  tube  very  short,  upper  lip  flat,  tridentate  j im|iortance,  is  now  greatly  reduced.  The  bouses  of 
lower  lip  flat,  bilobate  : capsule  bilocular,  quadrival-  the  town  are  every  w here  interspersed  with  garden.  , 
YlUar,  contorted.  Calyx  quinquepartite,  equal.  and  in  its  vicinity  are  found  those  fine  specimens  of 
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BA  FT  A.  rock-cry  stal  which  arc  culled  Baffin  diamonds.  Amiun- 
— • thus  of  superior  quality  is  also  obtained  in  the  neigh- 

" BAY  S b°urh0°d  : it  is  colled  cotton-stone  by  the  natives, 
^ * , is  perfectly  white,  and  almost  os  flexible  os  silk.  Baffa 

* has  long  been  governed  by  a Turkish  oghk ; but  it 
derives  its  principal  interest  from  its  manifest  connec- 
tion with  times  that  are  long  since  past.  Numerous 
remains  of  antiquity  are  dispersed  over  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Among  these,  many  fragments  of  highly 
polished  dark  marble  columns  have  been  found  on  the 
shore,  and  are  supposed  to  hare  once  formed  part  of 
the  palace  of  Aphroditis.  Further  towards  the  east, 
other  columns,  of  still  greater  dimensions,  appear  to 
mark  the  site  of  a temple  ; and  the  neighbouring  cliffs 
are  hollow  ed  into  numerous  sepulchral  grottos.  Some 
excavated  dwellings  are  to  be  seen  on  the  plain 
between  the  town  and  the  interior  of  the  island.  A 
subterranean  church  has  also  been  discovered,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  seven  sleepers.  Baffa  has  long 
been  an  episcopal  see,  nnd  possessed  several  Christian 
• churches,  only  one  of  which  now  remains,  though 
it  has  still  a bishop,  who  is  suffragan  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Nicosia.  Baffa  having  originated  in  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Paphos  the  inhabitants 
of  Citium  were  also  removed  thither  when  that  city 
was  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Latitude  34°  48' 
north,  and  longitude  32°  187  east, 

BAFFIN’S  BAY,  a large  gulf  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  the  Northern  ocean,  situated  between  seventy 
and  eighty  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  limited  by 
Greenland  on  the  east,  and  America  on  tl»c  west ; and 
while  it  is  bounded  by  Davis'  straits  on  the  south,  it 
stretches  to  on  unknown  extent  towards  the  pole ; but 
it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  navigated  farther  than 
*Beventy-eight  degrees  of  latitude.  It  abounds  with 
whales,  walruses,  and  other  animals  common  to  the  Arc- 
tic ocean.  When  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  more  fully  laid  open  the 
eastern  regions  of  the  Old  World,  adventurers  soon  be- 
came desirous  of  finding  a shorter  route  to  the  treasures 
possessed  by  these  countries.  Africa  precluded  them 
from  acquiring  it  towards  the  south-east ; and  the 
great  southern  promontory  of  America  equally  shut 
out  hope  from  the  south-west  quarter.  The  north- 
east, round  the  limits  of  Asia,  or  the  north-west, 
beyond  the  confines  of  America,  therefore,  remained 
as  the  only  points  to  which  even  possibility  was 
attached.  In  the  former  of  these,  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  were  early  mode,  and  with  them  hope 
seems  to  have  expired  j but  around  the  north- 
west, though  all  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  object 
were  equally  abortive,  it  still  lingered,  nnd  its  very 
existence  constantly  excited  new  efforts  for  realising 
the  desired  passage.  It  was  in  one  of  these  researches, 
in  which  the  little  bark  Discovery,  of  fifty-five  tons, 
was  a fifth  time  engaged,  under  the  command  of 
Robert  Bylot,  and  William  Baffin,  who  was  pilot, 
that  this  bay  was  discovered,  in  1616.  The  account 
of  the  voyage  was  drawn  up  by  Baffin,  and  his  name 
was  given  to  the  inlet.  The  farthest  point  he  professes  to 
have  reached,  was  in  seventy-eight  degrees  of  latitude  j 
and  this  he  named  Smith's  Sound,  in  honour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  adventurers  by  whom  the 
vessel  was  fitted  out-  This  discovery  was  made  on 
the  4lh  of  July  j alter  which  they  stood  to  the  south- 
west, and  on  the  19th  discovered  another  large  sound, 
in  lutitude  74°  2X/,  which  they  called  Sir  James 
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Lancaster's  Sound.  No  farther  discovery  of  importance  BAFFIN’S 
was  made  in  this  direction  till  a very  recent  period;  BAY. 
but  os  the  fate  of  the  lost  expedition  which  sailed 
from  England  is  still  pending,  we  must  reserve  any 
account  of  the  recent  results,  either  for  the  terra  v 
Nobtu-wrst  Passage,  or  some  other  convenient 
opportunity,  when  we  hope  the  question  will  be  for 
ever  set  at  rest. 


BATTLE,  c.*|  Of  unsettled  etymology. 

Ba'fflk,  i».  > Fr.  brffler,  from  the  It.  befflire,  to 

JIa'ffi.kb.  J deceive,  mock,  or  gull  with  fair 
words,  &c. 

Fr.  baffvtter,  to  baffle,  abuse,  revile,  disgrace, 
handle  buscly  in  terms,  give  reproachful  words  to. 
Junius  thinks  these  French  words  lm^e  some  affinity 
with  the  Dutch  bajfai  or  btojt'en,  to  bark,  whence  also 
verblaffen  and  verbluffln,  to  balHc,  to  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance. In  addition  to  the  above  explanations. 

To  baffle,  is  to  defeat  by  perplexing,  confusing, 
deceiving ; to  render  or  make  useless,  and  ineffectual. 


Ami  furthermore,  the  erle  bad  the  hcrauld  to  aaye  to  his 
master,  that  if  he  for  his  part  kept  not  his  Hp|K>yu  Uncut,  then  he 
was  content,  that  the  Scotles  should  baffutl  him,  which  is  a great 
repnxhc  amort*  the  Scotles,  ond  is  rood  when  a man  is  openly 
pciiurcd,  and  then  they  make  of  bym  an  image  paynted  reuenea, 
with  hjs  talcs  rpwardc,  with  lip  name,  uonder-yng,  errenge 
•nd  blowing  out  of  hjrm  with  homes,  in  the  inoost  dispitcfoll 
manner  tiny  can.  Jo  token  that  he  is  tno  be  exiled  the  rompalgnta 
of  all  good  creatures.  Hull.  King  Henry  VHf, 

If  yoa  get  but  one*  handsomly  off,  you  are  made  ever  alter ; 
for  yuu  will  be  free  from  all  buffi'?  and  affronts. 

IlaietU.  Letter t,  book  ii.  letter  lir. 


We  may  here  take  notice  of  another  stratagem  and  policy  of  the 
devil  in  this,  both  to  ob*euie  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
and  to  weaken  men’s  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  baffle  the  notion 
of  It,  Cndrorth,  Intel.  System,  fol . 269. 

First,  he  his  beard  did  shaue,  and  foully  slient 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  r’enverst, 

And  Wotted  out  his  armes  with  falahood  bleat, 

And  himsclfe  boffuti,  Mid  bU  • rates  vnherst. 

And  broke  his  sword  in  twaiiw,  and  all  bis  armour  spent. 

Spetutr,  Faerie  Qurent,  book  v,  c.  Ui. 

Experience,  that  great  baffler  of  speculation,  assures  its  the 
thing  is  too  possible,  arid  brings,  la  all  ages,  matter  of  fact  to 
confute  our  speculations.  Gee.  of  tie  Tongue. 

The  passion  of  these  mrmoraWe  lovers  wns  snch,  that  it  illudcd 
the  rigour  of  ilteir  fortune,  and  baffled  the  force  of  a blow,  which 
neither  frit,  because  each  receiv'd  it  for  the  soke  of  the  other. 

Tatter,  No.  73. 


But,  though  the  felon  on  hi*  back  could  dare 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  his  steed 
Declin’d  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round. 

Or  e’er  his  hoof  had  press’d  the  crumbling  verge, 

Raffled  !us  rider,  sav'd  against  his  will  ! 

Cewptr.  The  Tati,  book  vL 

BAG,  r.  1 Sax.  btelge ; balig,  (belly.)  Dutch, 
Bag,  n.  J batgh  ; Gcr.  balg. 

To  bag,  is  to  belly  out,  to  swell  j to  tag  game,  8cc. 
U to  put  into  a bag. 

To  bag,  in  Chaucer,  is  to  swell  with  pride,  arro- 
gance, self-conceit. 

She  goeth  vpright,  and  yet  she  hall 
That  baggeth  fotalr,  and  loketb  hire. 

Chaucer,  Hreame  9/,  ful.  241.  C.  ill. 
ITis  bookes  and  his  bag-get  many  on 
He  layth  before  him  on  his  counting  hord. 

M Tie  SUpmatmn  Tale , v,  1317. 

I sawr  emir  in  that  painting 
Had  a wonderfull  inking 
For  she  ne  looked  bat  awrie 
Or  ouerthnart,  all  bagging ty. 

Id.  Rom,  Rett,  fol.  117.  c.  !r. 

2 B 
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BAG.  Which  thing  we  stontd  shortly  ioe,  if  we  wold  oore  towns 
_ onre  wullette  tluU  1 toUle  you  of,  and  the  bagge  with  other  lolkw 
BAGG  \GE  Guile*  cut  at  ourc  Imcke,  ami  cn*K  the  bagge  that  bcrclh  our  own 

, fnulics.  east  it  once  before  v*  »t  our  brest. 

* s/— ’ ,Vlr  Thom  a*  A/rrtr't  ITwirt,  fol.  233. 

For  that  (as  some  bold)  the  female*,  or  docs  of  that  kind,  by 
licking  of  salt  onlv,  will  conceive  arwl  be  bagged  without  the  com- 
pany of  male*  or  bucks.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  597. 

How  doth  ac  unwelcome  dropaie  bagge  up  tlic  eye*,  and  mishape 
the  face  and  body,  with  uopleaslng  and  unkindly  tumors  ? 

Hall.  The  Fall  of  Pride,  iL  400. 

Thi$  GUlippu*  did  rip  the  sesms  of  ctstv  hag  in  the  bottom  where 
the  money  was,  and  took  a gix*d  sum  out  of  every  of  them  i and 
afterwards  sewed  them  np  again,  not  thinking  that  there  had  been 
a border  upon  every  hag,  npon  tbe  which  was  declared,  the  num- 
ber and  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  that  ucre  therein. 

AW/A.  Plutarch,  fol.  378. 

Every  one  fancied  himself  thrratned  by  tbe  apparition  a*  she 
fFovrrty]  stalked  about  the  room,  and  Iwgan  to  lock  their  coffers, 
and  tie  their  bag*,  with  tbe  utmost  fear  and  trembling. 

Tat  Ur,  No.  123. 

True  to  hi*  charge,  the  close -pack’d  load  behind, 

Vet  carries*  what  lie  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  It  to  the  destin’d  inn  ; 

And  1 uiving  dropp’d  th’  expected  hag,  pas*  oil 

Caw  per.  The  Task,  book  It. 

BAGAUD.fi,  or  Bacaudjb.  Celtic,  Bagau,  a 
tumultuous  assembly.  A faction  of  peasants  in  Gaul, 
who,  reduced  to  a state  of  servitude  by  the  nobles, 
experienced  from  the  reign  of  Galiienus  to  that  of 
Diocletian,  the  complicated  tyranny  of  their  masters,  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  and  of  the  ofliccrs  of  the  revenue. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  II.  a.d.  Still,  they  first  revolted, 
ami  stormed  the  city  of  Autun,  after  seven  months 
siege.  Villages  and  open  towns  were  every  where 
abandoned  to  their  ravages  ; and  they  t-hook  off  the 
yoke  of  slavery  only  to  shew  their  incompcteucy  for 
freedom,  by  a perpetration  of  the  most  cruel  barba- 
rities. When  Diocletian  had  associated  Maximian 
with  himself  in  the  imperial  government,  the  first 
exploit  of  the  last  was  the  reduction  of  the  Bngaudte. 
Two  of  their  most  daring  leaders,  /Klianus  and 
Amandus,  had  the  boldness  to  assume  the  title  and 
the  decorations  of  the  Cicsnrs,  end  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  still  contain  medals  which  they  coined.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  were  Christians ■,  but  even 
Gibbon,  (ii.  123.)  though  not  without  a sneer,  rejects 
this  fact.  The  victory  of  Maximian  was  easy,  and  his 
retaliation  severe  ; and  the  unsuccessful  effort  of  the 
Baguudie  only  riveted  their  chains  more  firmly. 

BAGEMDER,  a province  of  Abyssinia.  See 

IlABEKn. 

BAGGAGE,  from  the  same  root  as  bog.  Swcd. 
bag  age  ; Dutch,  bagagie ; Fr.  bagagie ; It.  bagaglie; 
Sp.  bagojes.  It  is  applied  to 

The  furniture,  utensils  and  other  articles,  bagged, 
or  conveyed  in  bogs,  for  the  use  of  an  army,  a travel- 
ler, &e.  Also  to  such  articles  in  whatever  manner 
conveyed : to  any  luggage,  package : to  the  attendants 
upon  such  luggage,  male  or  female.  To  women  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  who  follow  with  the  bag- 
gage t and  less  strictly,  to  any  playful,  wanton,  or 
saucy  female. 

And  to  the  barge  me  thought  cchoao 
They  went,  without  wax  left  not  one 
Horse  male,  tnissc,  iw  bagage. 

Chaucr,  Dream*  of,  fol.  363.  C.  L 

Howe  lmnv.mlr  they  vpholde,  and  how  stabbnmrly  thrv  con- 
tinue theyr  popyihc  baggage  of  duuiruo  eeremocuu,  idolatrous 
worvhyypynge*.  Vilall.  Rphei.  PrvUgnc. 


After  this  th«  hole  eempe  retnoned  wytli  hagg  and  baggage,  BAGGAGE 

and  the  anmc  nyght  in  the  euenyng  kynge  Henry  with  great  pomp*  

came  to  the  town*  of  Leyccstor.  BAGH- 

Hall.  A tag  Richard  HI.  DAD. 
Two  regiments  stood  their  ground,  and  were  almost  all  killed  in  'wy  ■ / 
their  rank* : the  rest  did  run  iu  a most  shameful  manner  : so  that 
both  their  artillery  and  baggage  were  lost,  aud  with  these  a great 
many  prisoners  were  token,  some  tltousand*  in  all. 

Burnet,  Oaen  Timer , i.  05. 

The  Inrd  deputy  would  not  listen  to  any  treaty  with  the  confede- 
rates of  traitor*  and  rrbrin;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  tbeir  departure 
with  hag  and  baggage,  or  free  jwuaage  to  aay  one  particular  per- 
son ; nothing  but  an  absolute  surrender. 

Oldy.  Life  af  Sir  W.  Ralegh. 

One  of  them,  that  was  older  and  more  suuburnt  than  the  rest, 
told  him,  that  he  had  a widow  in  his  line  of  life  : upon  which  the 
knight  cryrd,  Go,  go,  you  are  au  Idle  baggage ; and  at  the  tamo 
time  smiled  upon  n»c.  SjHctatvr,  No.  130. 

You  hare  long  desired  • visit  from  your  grand-daughter,  accom- 
panied by  me.  For  this  purpose  our  baggage  is  actually  making 
ready,  and  we  are  hastening  to  you  with  all  the  expedition  the 
roads  will  pcnuiL 

Mclmoth’t  Pliny,  book  iv.  letter  t. 

Olivia  and  Sophia,  too,  promised  to  write,  but  seem  to  have 
forgotten  me.  Tell  them  they  arc  two  arrant  little  haggaget,  and 
that  I am  this  moment  in  a most  violent  passion  with  tliem  : yet 
•fill  1 know  not  bow,  though  1 want  to  bhwter  a little,  my  heart  Is 
respondent  only  to  softer  emotions. 

GaUUmitk.  Pi  car  qf  Wakefield. 

BAGHDAD,  (Bacnrr,  Baldak,  &c.)  The  chief 
cltv  of  a p&shAlik  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Irhk 
Arebi,  or  the  Arabian  Irttk,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Tigris,  in  lat.  33«  IB'  4(/'  N.  and  long.  44°  24'  45" E. 

It  has  succeeded  to  Babylon  as  the  metropolis  of  that 
part  of  Asia  ; but  Is  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed, on  the  same  site.  It  stands  on  the  same 
ground  us  Seleucin,  (see  art.  Babylon,)  which  was 
designed  to  supplant  Babylon,  and  was  itself  sup- 
planted by  Ctesiphon  and  Al-madAyin.  The  present 
city  was  founded  by  the  khalif  Al-Manshr,  in  a.  h.  148, 

(a.  d.  7G5,)  and  is  often  called  by  the  Arabian  writers 
DAru’lKhilAfeh,  the  seat  oftheKhalifnte  ; DAni'ssnlhm, 
the  House  of  Salvation ; or  Burju'l  auliyh,  the  Tower 
of  the  Saints.  Different  etymologies  of  the  name  have 
been  given  ; but  the  most  probable  one  is  derived 
from  the  Persian  Baghdad,  i.  e.  Given  to  Bngh,  the 
favourite  deity  of  one  of  AndshtiavAn's  wives,  who 
dedicated  a temple  to  him  on  that  spot,  given  to  her 
by  her  husband  in  honour  of  tbe  god.  This,  however, 
is  very  doubtful.  It  was  anciently  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  is  now,  and  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tigris.  When  Niebuhr  saw  it  in  176d,  a great  part 
of  it  was  entirely  uninhabited  ; but  it  is  still  populous 
for  an  Asiatic  city,  and  some  parts  of  it,  particularly 
that  uear  Serfci,  or  pAshd's  palace,  are  very  solidly  built. 

It  has,  like  all  the  towns  in  Asia,  narrow,  dirty 
streets,  and  large  b&zhrs  arched  over.  Its  circum- 
ference has  been  estimated  by  the  Orientals  at  70,000 
feet,  (3  miles  * nearly.)  There  are  four  principal 
gatc«,  Im&m  knpii-si,  the  Imkin’s  gate ; Ak  knpft,  the 
White  gate ; Karanlik  kapfi,  the  Dark  gate  ; and 
Jisr  knpil,  Bridge  gate.  The  first  of  these  gates  is 
now  commonly  colled  BAb  Muaxxem,  the  Exalted 
gate  ; it  derives  its  modern,  as  well  as  its  former 
name,  from  the  tomb  of  Abb  Hanlfak,  about  a inile 
and  ft  half  distant.  That  great  doctor  is  always  called 
el  ftiizem,  or  mdaztem,  by  the  Sunnis,  or  orthodox, 
Mahometans  : the  second  wntlnl,  or  the  middle, 
and  the  two  others,  retain  their  ancient  names.  A 
fifth  was  walled  up  by  order  of  Murid  (Amurath)  IV. 
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BAGH-  who  took  Baghdad  from  the  Persians  in  1638  ; and  it 
DAD.  appears  from  an  inscription,  copied  by  Niebuhr,  to 
have  been  built  in  a.  h.  618,  (a.d.  1921.)  The  for- 
tifications are  completely  out  of  repair,  and  would  be 
contemptible  to  a European  army ; but  were  sufficient 
to  stand  repeated  sieges  from  N4dir  Shah.  In  the 
western  angle  of  the  town  is  the  citadel  called  Ich 
kalih  : it  contains  the  arsenal,  powder-magazine, 
and  barracks  for  the  garrison.  The  Tigris  at  Baghdad 
is  upwards  of  600  feet  wide  ; and  on  the  west  side  of 
it  there  is  a suburb,  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
miserable  bridge  of  boats,  upon  which  the  Bkb  jisrl, 
(Bridge  gate)  opens.  The  great  extent  of  this  ancient 
city  on  the  west,  as  well  as  on  the  east  side  of  the. 
river,  appears  from  the  ruins  all  round  this  suburb. 
That  in  fact  was  the  first  town  built  by  the  khalif 
Al-mansfer. 

Even  in  its  present  fallen  state  it  is  a place  of  great 
resort ; being  the  residence  of  a pishh,  a considerable 
mart,  and  a place  of  pilgrimage.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  many  Mahometan  saints  ; among  others, 
those  of  the  Imhms  Abu  Uantfak  and  Ilonbcl,  founders 
of  two  of  the  orthodox  sects ; and  of  M4aa  Kazitn, 
one  of  the  twelve  Imktns,  the  successors  of  All,  so 
much  venerated  by  the  Persians.  To  the  literary  tra- 
veller it  offers  many  objects  of  greater  interest : such 
as  the  tombs  of  H4rum-cr-nudud,  and  his  consort 
Zobculah,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Nighi* ; 
and  the  remains  of  some  fine  mosques  and  colleges, 
monuments  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Arabian 
history.  But  even  the  wrecks  of  many  palaces  and 
public  buildings,  celebrated  by  eastern  writers,  have 
not  entirely  disappeared. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  tolerable  estimate  of  the 
population  of  an  Asiatic  town,  particularly  of  one 
where  there  are  always  so  many  temporury  inhabi- 
tants. Tavcruier  rated  the  number  of  souls  here  at 
16,000,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
they  probably  do  not  amount  to  50,000  at  present ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the  effects 
of  oppression  is  to  crowd  the  cities  at  the  expense  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  This  population  consists 
of  Arabs,  Persians,  Turks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
other  eastern  Christians.  They  ore  represented  as 
courteous  to  strangers,  and  of  an  independent  spirit, 
much  inclined  to  resist  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
Porte.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  ptkshks  sent 
from  Constantinople  are  sensible  of  the  advantage 
which  their  distance  from  the  scat  of  government 
gives,  and  obey  or  disobey  the  orders  of  the  sultan, 
as  best  suits  their  own  convenience.  The  janissaries 
also,  in  which  corps  all  the  principal  Musselmcu  in 
the  place  are  certainly  enrolled,  feel  the  power  which 
that  circumstance  gives  them,  and  have  very  little 
respect  for  ony  commands  of  which  they  do  not 
approve  ; but  genuine  independence  of  spirit  is  not 
to  be  expected  among  the  natives  of  Turkish  cities. 
The  wandering  hordes  of  Kurds  and  Turkmans  are 
the  only  subjects  of  the  Porte  who  enjoy  any  thing 
like  liberty,  or  shew  a disposition  to  resist  encroach- 
ments. The  climate  of  Baghdad  is  liable  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold}  in  summer,  especially  when  the 
skmm -yell,  or  poisonous- wind,  blows,  the  inhabitants 
arc  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  well  ventilated  cellars 
with  which  most  of  the  houses  are  provided  : and  in 
winter  the  cold  is  sufficient  to  produce  ice  half  an 
inch  thick.  This  is  considered  as  intolerable  ; and 


the  natives  affirm  that  many  are  killed  by  exposure  to  BAGH- 
it.  The  assertion,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  (i.294.)  does  not 
appear  so  incredible,  when  one  considers  how  sparingly 
they  are  generally  clad.  GRE1TY 

This  p&shklik  or  vice-royalty,  of  which  Baghdhd  is  ^ ^ 
the  capital,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

It  contains  eighteen  sanjhks,  or  military  divisions,  and 
two  districts  of  Kurdisikn.  According  to  the  present 
distribution  of  the  empire,  it  comprehends  ail  its  south- 
eastern angle ; having  Diy4r-hoer  and  Mount  Sinjah 
on  the  north  ; Persia  on  the  east ; the  Persian  gulf  on 
the  south  ; and  the  Euphrates  on  the  west.  It  there- 
fore very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Mesopotamia  of 
the  ancients.  Its  area  is  about  176,100  square  miles. 

The  p&sbh  (see  Bashaw)  is  coinmandcr-iu-chief  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  his  p4sh41ik  ; and  the  next  to 
him  in  command,  are  the  aghhs  of  the  janissaries  and 
sipahis.  Their  whole  number  amounts  to  30,000  ; 
infantry  and  cavalry  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The 
cavalry  are  armed  with  n pistol,  lance  utid  subre  j 
except  the  Arabs,  who  carry  only  a lance.  The  infan- 
try have  a sabre  and  a musket.  A corps  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  trained  in  the  European  manner,  which  was 
raised  a few  years  ago,  is  still  kept  up  ; and  there  is 
a train  of  thirty  field-pieces,  which  are  tolerably  well 
managed  by  the  bombardiers;  but  these  troops  are  as 
ill-paid  and  as  ill-disciplined  as  most  other  Turkish 
soldiers ; and  would  probably  make  no  stand  against 
an  European  force. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs,  the  capi- 
ta t ion -tax,  occasional  contributions  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  tribute  levied  on  the  Arab  tribes  ; hut 
as  the  Kurds  are  entirely  exempted  from  taxes,  and  the 
trade  of  Basrah  is  at  a very  low  ebb,  the  amount  of 
the  receipts  does  not  exceed  7,500, (MM)  piastres,  or 
*£'375,000. ; and  the  whole  even  of  this  sum  is  seldom 
collected. 

The  name  of  Boghdhd  often  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  great  conquerors  of  the  East,  (see  Hulacir, 
SoniuAK,  Nadir  Shah,  fee.)  and  its  situation  on  the 
confines  of  two  empires  has  exposed  it  to  frequent 
sieges.  Since  its  capture  by  Murad  IV.  in  1638,  it 
has  been  a part  of  the  Turkish  empire  : but  in  1750, 
the  principal  inhabitants  contrived  to  prevail  upon  the 
Porte  to  appoint  the  p6shh  whom  they  chose  to  name; 
and  they  have  ever  since  maintained  this  species  of 
virtual  independence. 

The  commerce  of  Baghdkd  was  once  extensive  and 
flourishing  ; but  from  various  causes,  particularly  the 
improvident  oppression  of  its  rulers,  it  has  now  greatly 
declined.  Under  the  head  of  Babsoka,  we  shall  par- 
ticularize the  principal  objects  of  export  and  import 
into  this  province. 

BAGH1GRETTY,  (B’haoirat'hi)  the  name  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Ganges  : (see  Ganges.)  the  one 
near  its  source,  the  other  near  its  mouth.  The 
first,  the  true  Ganges,  or  Gangh  of  the  Hindus,  flows 
from  the  Gangotri,  in  lot.  31°  6y  N.  and  long.  79°  E. ; 
and,  after  describing  a complete  crescent,  in  a tortuous 
course  of  nearly  100  miles,  joins  the  Alac-nand4  (which 
is  the  larger  stream,)  at  De&-prayfcg,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  west  of  Sri-nagar.  It  was  traced  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Bat'hdii  (N.  lat.  30"  49*  5")  by  the 
party  sent  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  in  tbc 
spring  of  1808 ; but  the  impediments  and  fatigue 
experienced  in  the  least  obstructed  parts  of  the  road, 
were  such  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  pursue 
2 a 2 
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RAG  HI-  their  inquiries  farther,  without  the  greatest  risk  ; an 
'iRBlTY.  intelligent  native  was  therefore  despatched  with  a 
xJAO-  compass,  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  instructed, 
LAMA.  Itnd  from  his  distances  and  bearings,  the  remainder  of 
^ tlic  stream  has  been  laid  down  in  the  latest  maps  of 
India.  It  issues  from  the  eternal  snows  of  Himalaya 
(Imaus)  about  half  a mile  above  the  Gangftwatrl  (or 
Gangdtrl),  1.  e.  the  descent  of  the  Ganges,  and  not  quite 
so  much  above  the  G$6  muc’h,  or  Cow's  mouth.  The 
latter  place,  so  much  venerated  by  Hindhs,  is  a rock, 
two  or  three  paees  wide  and  five  long,  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  overhanging  the  stream,  which  is  at 
that  place  extremely  shallow.  "This  rock,”  says 
Captain  Kaper’s  munshi,  "exhibits a similitude  of  the 
body  and  mouth  of  a cow  but  it  is  probable  that 
imagination  assisted  not  a little  in  cuablingthe  worthy 
munshi  to  discover  that  similitude.  At  the  Gong&d- 
trl  there  is  a large  rock  in  the  river,  where  king 
Bh&girzit'ha  performed  his  devotions  ; and  some  holes 
in  its  bed,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe  j none  are  more 
than  three  feet  deep.  Scarcely  any  trees  but  the 
b'hdjp&tr  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  whole  country  is 
covered  with  snow  : the  most  resolute  devotees  are 
the  only  ones  who  reach  these  inhospitable  regions. 
(As.  Res.  xi.  485.  xii.  292-3.)  The  B'hfigirat'hl  was 
scarcely  heard  of  in  Europe  before  the  publication  of 
the  Recherchct  lhstoriquet  el  Grographirjues  sur  l' Me,  by 
M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  m 1786.  Its  course  was  first 
announced  in  the  addenda  to  Major  Rcnncll's  *V«nf.ir, 
in  1788  ; but  it  was  not  determined  with  any  accuracy, 
till  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Raper,  Hearsay,  and  Webb, 
in  1808.  The  journal  of  their  tour,  which  is  highly 
interesting,  was  printed  iu  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches. 

The  same  inspired  sage,  who,  according  to  the 
Hindu  legends,  performed  his  devotions  on  the  rock 
of  the  Gangutri,  and  thence' gave  his  name  to  the 
sacred  stream,  obtained  from  Siva  the  privilege  of 
leading  a great  part  of  it  after  him,  and  accordingly 
drew  off  the  two  western  branches  at  about  ?20  miles 
from  the  sea,  which  after  uniting  near  Ncdiyh  (Nud- 
dea,)  flow  in  one  channel,  passing  by  Hfigll  and  Cal- 
cutta into  the  Indian  ocean.  Of  these  two  branches, 
the  western  is  commonly  called  the  Kasim-bft%&r;  the 
eastern,  the  Jellittghy ; and  the  united  stream,  the 
Hugh  river.  They  enter  the  sea  by  the  Sftgar  island, 
famous  for  the  victims  of  Hiwltj  superstition,  who  ore 
there  daily  consigned  to  the  sharks  and  waves  ; and 
the  whole  stream  is  called  B'hilgirat'hl,  from  the  sage 
who  is  said  in  the  legend  to  have  conducted  it  to  the 
ocean.  ( Asiat . M'ucell,  i.  260.) 

BAG  IRMA,  a country  between  Ddr-Fhr  and  Bomo. 
See  Boa  no. 

IJAGLANA,  or  Biounas,  a province  of  the  Mali- 
rattah  territory,  between  the  20th  and  Slat  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  full  of 
hill-forts  on  ulmo6t  inaccessible  fastnesses ; it  is  there- 
fore easily  defended,  and  seems  never  to  have  been 
completely  subdued  by  the  Moghuls  : their  first  in- 
vasion took  place  in  1297,  (a.  u.  696.)  under  the 
sultAn  AkLu'd-din  I.  It  did  not  remain  long  in  sub- 
jectioni to  them  ; but  about  1500,  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Nizimshfihl  dynasty  reigning  at 
Ahmednngnr.  It  was  rated  at  1000  common  cdses  in 
length  (190  miles,)  and  70  (133  miles)  in  breadth, 
by  Abdiil  Ilamid  L&hdri,  in  the  time  of  Sh&h- 
jchhr;  but  Us  limits  varied  at  different  periods. 


It  became  a part  of  the  Moghul  empire,  under  Aurang-  B.\r?- 
zcib,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  EAMa. 
After  Scvdgl,  the  great  Malirattah  chief,  had  raised  baGPIPF 
the  standard  of  revolt  again st  the  Moghuls,  one  of  the  > , 

first  of  their  dependents  who  joined  him,  was  the 
r&jah  of  Bagldnah;  and  this  district  formed  a part  of 
the  Mahrnttnh  territory  till  the  dissolution  of  their 
empire  in  1818.  In  its  most  flourishing  state,  it  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Chanddra j on  the  west  by  the 
port  of  Surat ; on  the  north,  by  SultAnptir  and  N&dir- 
bhr;  on  the  south,  by  N&sic  and  Trimac.  Among  its 
many  strong-holds,  Muldr,  or  Mulhlr,  and  Sak?r,  or 
SaltUfr,  were  both  by  nature  and  art,  the  most  re- 
markable ; being  accessible  only  by  a stair-case  hewu 
out  of  the  rock,  and  excellently  provided  with  water 
from  never-failing  springs.  The  province  was  said  to 
produce  a revenue  of  400,000  rupees,  (*£50,000.) 

(East  India  Gazetteer ; Dow’s  Farishlah  ; Catrou  Hist, 
du  Mogol ; Bernoulli's  Hindustan,  i.  349  ) 

BAGNARA,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  with  the  title  of  duchy, 
and  a population  of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

It  was  one  of  those  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  1783  •,  but  it  has  been  in  n great 
measure  restored,  and  carries  on  a good  trade,  the 
chief  articles  of  which  are  wool,  pitch,  and  Musmdel 
wine  ; the  last  of  which,  the  territory  included  in  the 
duchy  produces  in  great  perfection.  The  other  pro- 
ducts arc  simiiar  to  those  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  province.  Boguura  is  situated  about  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Oppido. 

B.VGPIFK,  « , . . 

i.  / > r rom  bag  and  pipe. 

Bagpiper.  J t 

A baggepipr  wel  coude  lt«  blowc  and  §oune, 

And  tbemritluiU  be  Ivroai^rlit  as  out  of  toanr. 

Ckatteer.  The  Prologue,  v.  5C“. 


• ■ ■ Now,  by  two-beaded  Jirmi 

Nature  hath  fram’d  strange  fellowra  in  her  time  : 

Some  that  will  eurrmore  pan*  through  their  eyes. 

And  laugh  like  parraU  at  u bag- piper. 

Shakspcare.  Merchant  o f Venice,  fol.  1(3, 

I nay  to  the  that  it  la  right  well  done,  that  pilgremys  lane  with 
tltcm  both  syngen,  and  also  pipers,  that  whan  one  of  them  that 
goctli  barfotc  striketb  his  too  upon  a stone,  ondhurteth  hmi  imrr, 
and  mnketh  kym  to  Mode  •,  it  Is  well  done  that  lie  or  bis  Mow  begyn 
than  a songp,  or  else  take  out  of  bla  bosome  a bagge-pype  for  to 
driue  away  with  soehe  mynlie  the  liurtc  of  bis  fttlow. 

State  Trials.  Trial  of  William  Thorpe, 
Dorilua  his  dog  doth  chide, 

« i.iivs  his  welt- ton'd  bagpipe  by, 

And  his  slurp-honk  casta  aside ; 

“ There,”  quoth  he,  «•  together  He.” 

Drayton.  The  Shepherd's  Sir  erne. 
Bartering  his  renal  wit  for  sums  of  fold. 

He  east  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould  ; 

Groan'd,  sigh'd,  and  pray’d,  while  godliness  was  gain. 

The  loudest  bagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train. 

Dry  den.  The  Medal. 

Bagpipe,  a musical  instrument  supposed  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  anwXat, 
and  to  the  Romans  os  tibia  utricularis : the  Italians 
call  it  pita  and  cornumusa ; from  which  last  word 
Chaucer  (House  of  Fame,  iii.  128.)  has  adopted  an 
anglicised  word,  cornmase:  and  by  the  French  it  is 
named  musette  and  chalumeau. 

The  modern  bagpipe  consists  of  a leathern  bag  in- 
flated either  by  the  mouth  or  by  bellows.  The  Irish 
and  Scotch  pipe  differ  in  this  respect  : the  first  is 
always  blown  by  the  bellows,  the  last  by  the  mouth 
or  bellows  indiscriminately  j annexed  to  this  bag  U a 
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BAGPIPE,  flute,  or  chaunter,  through  the  reed  of  which  air  is 
bahTma  from  the  bag  : three  smaller  pipes  are  called 

ISLANDS,  drones  i two  of  them  are  in  unison  with  D on  the 
t\  chaunter,  the  third  au  octave  lower. 

v‘  ~""u  The  compass  of  this  pipe  is  very  limited,  and  the 
squealing  most  unmusical.  Yet  the  Scotch  are  ena- 
moured of  it  as  a national  instrument,  and  every  High- 
land regiment  is  accompanied  by  its  piper.  The 
Highland  Society  annually  distribute  premiums  to 
the  best  players,  after  a competition,  which,  to  south- 
ern ears,  is  not  a little  distressing. 

HAGUE,  in  Zoology,  a subgenus  of  the  genus  Si  Lu- 
lus, which  see. 

BAHAMA,  one  of  the  principal  islands  belonging 
to  the  group  of  that  name,  and  the  one  from  which  tho 
general  appellation  of  the  whole  range  is  derived.  It 
is  situated  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  chain, 
and  extends  from  the  gulf  stream  almost  to  the  island 
of  Abaco.  Its  length  exceeds  sixty  miles,  but  its 
breadth  is  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles.  It  is  less 
than  twenty  leagues  from  the  shore  of  East  Florida, 
and  lies  between  26°  40'  and  27*  S' of  north  latitude; 
and  between  7^°  lO'  and  80°  24'  of  west  longitude. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  this  island  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  group  in  general : the  surface  is  flat, 
the  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  serene  ; but  notwith- 
standing these  advantages, it  is  merely  inhabited  by  n few 
persons,  wbo  subsist  chiefly  by  supplying  necessaries 
to  the  crews  of  vessels  that  are  driven  on  their  coasts. 

Bahama  Channel,  the  narrow' sea  between  the  const 
of  America  and  the  Bahama  islands,  for  about  45 
leagues  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Gulf  of  Florida  : the  current  flows 
through  this  channel  with  great  rapidity,  and  vessels 
arc  frequently  driven  upon  the  shores  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  which  renders  the  passage  dangerous, 
except  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Bahama  Bank,  Gar. at,  is  a sand-bank,  extending 
nearly  from  the  island  of  Cuba  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bahama  group.  It  commences  about  22*  2(V,  and 
stretches  to  26°  15'  of  north  latitude.  A smaller 
hank  of  the  same  kind  and  name  also  occupies  a con- 
siderable space  on  the  north  of  the  island  of  Bahama. 

Bahama  Islands,  a name  generally  given  by  English 
geographers  to  that  cluster  of  islands,  reefs,  rocks, 
and  sund-banks,  which  may  be  considered  as  con- 
nected, by  St.  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico,  with  thcCarib- 
bcan  chain.  They  stretch  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, through  a space  of  about  700  miles,  extending 
from  the  21st  to  the  28th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  7 1st  to  the  81st  of  west  longitude.  The 
Spaniards  call  this  group  the  Lucnyos  ; but  the 
English  name  is  derived  from  the  native  appellation 
of  the  largest  island,  which  lies  near  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  range,  and  about  twenty-five 
leagues  from  the  shores  of  Florida.  It  was  one  of 
this  group  that  was  the  first  land  seen  by  the  asto- 
nished mariners  of  Europe,  who  accompanied  Colum- 
bus in  that  celebrated  voyage  which  disclosed  the 
New  World  j and  the  feelings  with  which  this  sight 
Inspired  the  commander,  are  expressed  in  the  name  of 
•San  Salvador,  which  he  gave  to  the  island.  It  was 
called  Guanahani  by  the  natives,  was  first  seen  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1493,  and  constitutes  the  earliest 
authenticated  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
As  the  Caribbean  islands  may  be  classed  together  from 
their  physical  nature,  and  similarity  of  productions,  so 


the  Bahama  islands  may  be  considered  as  forming  a BAHAMA’ 
single  chain.  On  both  these  accounts  they  may  con- 
veniently  be  arranged  according  to  the  larger  islands, 
or  rather  groups,  while  the  smaller  arc  considered  as 
exceeding  500  ; but  many  of  them  are  mere  sand- 
banks. Proceeding  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  chain,  these  groups  may  be  thus 
enumerated 

1.  Turk’s  islands,  8.  The  Exumas, 

2.  The  Caucus,  or  Cai-  9.  San  Salvador, 

cos,  10.  Elcuthcra,  or  Harbour 

3.  The  Heneagns,  island, 

4.  Mayaguona,  1 1 . Providence, 

5.  Crooked  island  Group,  12.  Andros, 

6.  Long  island,  13.  Lucnyo,  or  Abaco, 

7.  Wailings,  14.  Bahama. 

In  addition  to  the  islands  included  in  these  groups, 
two  extensive  sand-banks,  called  the  Great  and  Little 
Bahama  banks,  occupy  a wide  space  of  sea,  the  boun- 
daries of  which  arc  indicated  by  a vast  number  of  keys 
and  islets.  The  population  of  the  whole  cluster  is 
stated  at  16,600,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  slave*. 
Notwithstanding  the  Bahamas  are  situated  in  a de- 
lightful climate,  and  yield  the  productions  both  of  the 
temperate  and  the  torrid  zone ; few  ranges  have 
attracted  less  attention.  Their  soil  is  scanty,  and 
their  navigation  intricate  : they  are  generally  long 
flat  slips,  chiefly  composed  of  calcareous  rock,  which 
is  sometimes  intermixed  with  shells. 

When  these  islands  were  first  discovered,  they  were 
filled  with  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  in  a few 
years  transported  by  the  Spaniards  to  work  the  mines 
of  St.  Domingo  ; and  the  Bahamas  were  thus  almost 
depopulated.  After  this  they  became  the  haunts  of 
pirates,  buccaneers,  and  freebooters,  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  American  war,  when  they  afforded  an 
asylum  to  many  distressed  loyalists,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  preceding  struggle.  The  thermometer 
generally  varies  from  80°  to  90"  during  summer,  and 
from  60"  to  65°  in  winter ; but  the  southern  isles  expe- 
rience the  influence  of  the  trude  winds  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  which  often  renders  the  cli- 
mate highly  agreeable.  The  soil  in  general  is  light  and 
sandy,  but  in  a few  places  it  is  rich.  The  chief  culti- 
vated product  is  cotton,  besides  which  they  yield 
mahogany  and  some  kinds  of  dye  woods  ; with  salt, 
turtle,  and  several  species  of  fish.  Cattle  and  sheep 
also  thrive  well,  and  great  numbers  of  birds  are  met 
with,  generally  of  the  same  kinds  as  those  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  New  Providence  being  the  scat  of 
government,  it  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the 
group,  which  is  chiefly  with  England,  the  West 
Indies,  and  North  America.  Nassau  is  the  principal 
town,  and  the  seat  of  government  for  all  the  islnnds. 

The  constitution  of  the  Bahamas  is  founded  upon  that 
of  the  mother  country,  and  resembles  those  of  nerother 
colonies  in  preserving  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  distinct  from  each  other  : the  governor 
is  the  representative  of  the  crown,  by  which  authority 
he  is  appointed ; and  in  him  the  principal  executive 
power  Is  vested.  He  is  also  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military.  He  convene"  and  prorogues  the  national 
assembly,  and  he  has  likewise  power  to  annul  their 
proceedings,  subject  to  a reference  to  the  king.  By  his 
judicial  character,  he  presides  in  the  court  of  chancery 
and  the  courts  of  appeal.  The  council  consists  of 
twelve  persons  appointed  by  the  king,  and  these  form 
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BAHAMA  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  and  participate  with 
ISLANDS,  governor  in  his  judicial  authority.  The  house  of 
BAliVR  lately  consisted  of  twenty-six  members,  who 

v ' m’j  are  elected  by  the  respective  districts,  in  a manner 
^ nearly  similar  to  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  judicial  department  has 
similar  functions,  and  is  nearly  under  the  same  regu- 
lations as  in  England.  Though  these  islands  hare 


been  possessed  by  Great  Britain  for  neany  a century  BAHAMA 
and  a half,  comparatively  little  is  known  respecting  ISLANDS, 
them.  For  further  particulars,  see  Edwards's  History  _ — 
of  the  H'est  Indies;  and  M'Kinnen's  Account  of  the  . 

Bahama  Islands ; with  the  respective  names  above 
enumerated. 

Bahama  Redwood,  the  English  name  of  the  Rhamnus 
cohtbrinus. 


BAHAR. 


BAIIAR,  more  properly  Bihir,  from  the  Sanscrit 
Vih&r,  a Budd'hish  monastery  ; the  second  province 
of  the  British  dominions  in  India;  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ncpil ; on  the  east  by  Bengil ; on  the  south 
by  a large  ami  almost  uncultivated  territory,  called 
Gdndwinah,  on  the  west  by  that  country,  Allah*4bhd, 
and  Aud'h  (Oude).  Its  extent  may  be  computed  at 
26,000 square  miles;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
cultivated,  and  populous  provinces  of  Hindustan.  It  is 
traversed  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Ganges 
running  in  an  easterly  course  for  nearly  200  miles. 
1.  The  northern  division  is  seventy  miles  in  length  from 
the  forests  of  Nlpil  and  Mtireng  to  the  river  ; and  on 
the  west  is  separated  from  Gdracli-pilr,  in  Aud'h,  by 
the  Gandac,  and  a crooked  line  between  it  and  the 
Gagrah  ; on  the  east,  from  Pdriniyah  in  Bengal  by  the 
Cdsa  or  Cdsi.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  an  unbroken 
plain;  it  was  divided  by  Acbar  into  four  serein*  or 
districts,  Champircn,  flijl-pur,  Tirhut  and  Siren  with 
four  perganahs  from  Monger.  2.  The  central  division 
extends  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Yind'hyichal,  or 
Vind  hya  hills,  southwards,  about  sixty  tuiles;  it  is 
separated,  on  the  west,  from  the  province  of  Alluh- 
dbdd  by  the  Caramndsh,  and  from  Bengil,  on  the  east, 
by  a branch  of  the  Viml'hyan  hills,  extending  to  the 
Telliyag'harl  pass  near  the  Ganges.  It  contains  the 
divisions  of  BahAr,  Monger  and  Rohtds.  The  first 
occupies  about  one- half  of  the  level  area  ; the  second 
a small  part  of  the  remainder,  the  rest  of  that  division 
being  mountainous;  and  the  third,  which  lies  between 
the  Ndna  and  Garamnish,  is  entirely  a hilly  tract.  The 
district  of  Shih-Abid,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Ganges,  has  been  added  since  the  time  of  Acbar.  This 
central  division  is  the  most  fertile  and  populous  part 
of  the  whole  province,  and  yields  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  annual  produce.  3.  The  third  and  more 
southern  division  of  this  province  which  contains  about 
18,000  square  miles,  consists  entirely  of  high  rugged 
land,  and  is  of  inconsiderable  value.  It  is  bounded, 
on  the  west,  by  Allah-Ab&d  and  Gbndwinah,  on  the 
south,  by  that  country  and  Orisa  ; and  on  the  east,  by 
Bengal.  On  the  north  by  the  remainder  of  Bahir.  It 
is  subdivided  into  the  three  Belids,  or  districts  of  Pa- 
lamah,  Kamgar'h  and  Chprita  NAg-pbr  .•  and  the  whole 
division  is  sometimes  named  from  the  Utter  place,  on 
account  of  its  supposed  wealth  in  diamond  mines. 

The  climate  of  BahAr  is  more  temperate  than  that 
of  Bengil.  In  the  plains,  a parching  wind  prevails  in 
the  day-time,  during  the  hot  season,  but  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  cool  breezes  at  night ; and,  during  the  cold 
season  blighting  frosts  are  sometimes  experienced. 


The  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  this  province 
have  always  been  very  considerable ; opium  is  its  staple 
commodity ; saltpetre  is  procured  in  great  quantities  in 
the  scrcirs  of  Hiji-pir  and  Siren;  cotton  cloths  in 
every  district-  Grain,  sugar,  indigo,  betel-leaf,  oils, 
essences,  especially  the  otter  (Atar)  of  roses  are  also 
among  its  ordinary  productions.  The  parching  winds, 
mentioned  above,  have  extended  farther  eastwards 
within  the  lost  thirty  years,  and  seem  to  promote  the 
formation  of  saltpetre,  which  might  now  be  manufac- 
tured in  Bengil  us  well  os  this  province.  The  trade  in 
saltpetre  is  unrestricted,  but  the  collection  of  opium  is 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Company ; it  is  at 
present  extended  through  several  districts,  but  might 
probably  l>e  raised  in  the  sercir  of  BahAr  alone,  which 
would  tend  to  check  the  contraband  trade  ; a measure 
certainly  desirable  with  respect  to  so  dangerous  a 
narcotic. 

The  lands  were  much  more  subdivided  in  BahAr 
than  in  Bengil,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  much 
less  considerable  in  rank  and  influence.  In  this  pro- 
vince there  are  only  three  zemindirics  of  any  magni- 
tude ; those  of  Tirhut,  Shih-AbAd,  and  Ticiri.  The 
permanent  fixing  of  the  revenue  system,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  fraught  with  so  much  mischief  to  the 
tenant,  has  not  been  found  so  injurious  in  practice  as 
it  appeared  in  theory ; and  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
land  are  in  a much  better  condition  than  they  were 
before  the  adoption  of  that  measure.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  BahAr 
apj>e:ir  to  be  of  a different  race  from  the  Bengalese,  and 
arc  evidently  their  superiors  in  size  and  strength. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  the  name  of  this 
province  is  derived  from  a term  which  has  a relation 
to  the  sect  of  Budd  ha ; — a circumstance  the  more 
remarkable,  as  none  of  his  followers  are  now  to  be 
found  within  it ; but  Gayh,  the  birth  place  of  that  le- 
gislator or  reformer,  is  in  Bahir  Proper  ; and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Budd'hism  was  the  predominant 
faith  before  these  provinces  were  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans.  The  intolerance  und  cruelly  of  the 
Brihmarts,  when  they  have  power,  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  disappearance  of  their  opponents.  It 
appears  from  the  geographical  chapters  of  the  Pu- 
rinas,  the  only  documents  for  the  ancient  geography 
of  their  country  which  the  Hindus  possess,  that  this 
province  was  formerly  the  seat  of  two  independent 
sovereignties  ; Mit'hilh  now  Tirhdt,  or  North  BahAr  ; 
and  MAgad'ha,  or  South  Bahhr.  Different  dialects  were 
anciently,  and  are  still  used  in  those  countries:  l.The 
Moit'hila  or  Tirhbtiya,  which  has  great  affinity,  both 
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BAHAR.  In  terms  and  the  form  of  its  characters,  with  its  neigh-  of  priests  of  a low  caste,  who  teach  them  to  worship  RATIAR. 
v— V— / hour  the  Bengali;  and  the  M%ad' hi  which  bears  a Durgh,  and  pray  before  a hil  tree.  They  cultivate  V—V“—/ 
still  greater.rcsemblance  to  that  language.  some  part  of  the  plains  occasionally,  and  carry  on  an 

About  one-fourth  of  the  population  are  Mohatn-  insignificant  trade  in  necessaries.  Like  most  savages 
medans ; the  remainder  idolaters  : — if  we  were  to  they  are  much  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
judge  from  the  state  of  their  religious  foundations  the  So  me  of  the  original  tribes  in  this  district  6ccm 
faith  of  both  is  on  the  decline;  but  as  the  same  dete-  never  to  have  been  subject  either  to  the  Hindhs  or 
rioration  appears  in  their  secular  buildings,  it  maybe  Mohammedans;  and  were  a continual  source  of  an- 
apprehended  that  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  wont  of  noyance  to  the  British  government,  till  the  extrnor- 
large  funds,  than  to  slackness  of  religious  zeal,  that  dinary  concessions  made  to  them  in  1~84.  It  is  now 
temples  are  no  longer  erected  or  decorated  as  they  thought  that  a larger  force  would  have  reduced  them 
formerly  were.  The  amount  of  the  different  branches  without  compelling  the  government  to  grant  these 
of  revenue  in  1615  was  6,701,538  rupees,  (nearly  concessions,  which  are  a heavy  tax  on  the  Company, 
*£837,944.)  (about  j£l650.  per  ann.)  paid  to  a population  from 

Zilalo.  This  province  is  at  present  divided  into  the  following  which  they  derive  no  revenue  whatever. 

districts : This  district  contains  the  following  remarkable 

1.  Bogli-  1.  B’b4gel-phr,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Bahdr,  and  places: 

poor.  comprehending  a part  of  the  Mogul  province  of  Bengal.  B'higal-phr,  the  capital  of  this  district,  situated  in  Boglipoor. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tirhtit  and  Purlniyab,  lat.  25°  13'  N.  long.  86°  56'  E.  110  mile*  N.W.  of 
on  the  east  by  the  latter  and  Murshid-&bhd  * on  the  Murshid-db&d.  It  is  a mean-looking  town,  in  a beau- 
south,  by  BiriV hum  and  RAragar  h ; and  on  the  west  tiful  country;  contains  5000  houses,  and  about  30,000 
by  that  district  and  Bahdr.  It  extends  133  miles  inhabitants,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  There  ore  fifty 
one  way  and  80  the  other,  making  a total  of  about  Christians,  principally  Portuguese  and  Roman  Catholics 


8225  square  miles.  It  was  anciently  called  the  seredr 
of  Monger  (Ayecn  Akberry,  ii.  25.  197),  and  extends 
across  the  Ganges,  a circumstance  attended  with  much 
inconvenience.  Its  limits,  also,  are  far  from  accurately 
determined.  The  hills  are  imperfectly  cultivated  ; as 
it  is  thought  prudent  to  withhold  encouragement  from 
the  mountaineers ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
will  not  mix  or  associate  with  them.  Besides  several 
streams  running  into  the  Ganges  in  the  wet  season, 
there  are  many  stagnant  pools  or  j'hils,  one  of  which 
is  between  seven  and  eight  miles  long,  and  three  or 
four  broad.  The  winds  blow  almost  invariably  from 
the  east  or  the  west,  the  former  from  June  to  February; 
the  latter  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  heats 
are  occasionally  very  oppressive,  and  the  cold  season 
milder  than  in  Ptirnuia  further  north.  The  soil  is 
rich  in  many  places,  but  in  others  so  intermingled 
with  rock  os  to  be  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  there  are 
3100  square  miles  occupied  by  forests  and  thickets. 
Iron  ore,  but  unfit  for  our  manufactures,  is  found  in 
the  central  tracts  ; and  near  Monger,  at  the  Silk-cund, 
at  B'harch  and  B'himband  there  are  hot  springs ; in 
the  latter  the  thermometer  rises  to  144°  Fahrenheit. 
Rice  is  the  best  crop,  wheat  the  next,  then  barley  and 
maize  ; potatoes  also  are  in  general  use  about  Monger 
and  B’h&gnl-pdr.  The  cotton  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home 
consumption  ; and  about  7000  mans  of  indigo  was  the 
annual  rate  of  produce  in  1810.  The  revenue  is  small 
on  account  of  the  number  of  lands  which  arc  rent 
free,  and  the  frauds  practised  by  the  zemfnd&rs  to 
escape  the  payment  of  their  assessments.  In  1814 
the  whole  amount  of  the  land-tax  and  excise  was 
430,485  rupees,  (^52,780).  In  1810  the  population  was 
estimated  at  460,00o  Mohammedans,  and  1,599,000 
Hindiu.  The  general  character  of  the  population  is 
respectable  ; and  the  good  treatment  of  their  slaves  is 


who  have  a church,  served  by  a priest  sent  out  by  the 
College  de  Propagandd  Fide,  at  Rome. 

Champ&nognr,  in  lat.  25°  14'  N.  long.  65°  55'  E.  Champts*- 
three  miles  west  of  B’hAgal-pdr ; contains  together  gar. 
with  Lac'higanj  (or  Lacshmi-ganj)  about  1500  houses 
and  9000  inhabitants  ; a Mohammedan  saint,  nine 
cubits  high,  is  buried  here,  aud  his  tomb  is  a place  of 
pilgrimage. 

Ghidd’hdr  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  a castle,  Gldddboie. 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Shir  Shdh  the  Atghfcn 
(a.  u.  1 544),  its  massive  walls  are  still  remaining.  Lat. 

24°  52'  N.  long.  86"  10'  S.  S.W.  of  Monger. 

Monger  (Mudga,  or  Mucti-giri)  in  lat.  25°  23' N.  Monghir. 
long.  86 J 26'  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
fort,  which  is  large  and  surrounded  by  a deep  ditch, 
has  been  a place  of  note  from  remote  antiquity.  It  was 
occupied  by  a Mogul  garrison,  strengthened  by  Sb&h 
ShujoA,  brother  of  Aureng-zF j,  and  repaired  by  K&sim 
All  when  he  wished  to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the 
English ; but  it  was  taken,  after  a siege  of  nine  days. 

Being  no  longer  a frontier  town,  it  is  now  neglected  ; 
and  used  only  os  an  invalid  station;  a military  lunatic 
asylum,  and  a depot  for  army  clothing.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  peculiarly  convenient,  as  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a favourite  resort  of  tailors.  The  town  is 
formed  by  the  assemblage  of  sixteen  distinct  hamlets  ; 
and  there  are  only  two  regular  streets  near  the  eastern 
and  southern  gates  of  the  fort.  The  population  may  be 
estimated  at  30,000  souls.  The  shrine  of  Per  Shah 
Koseln  Lohaunl  is  much  venerated  both  by  Mussel- 
men  and  Hindhs.  The  tailors,  gardeners,  carpenters 
and  smiths  of  Monger  are  industrious,  and  arc  consi- 
dered as  good  workmen. 

Four  or  five  miles  from  Monger,  in  a plain  near  the  Sects- 
Ganges,  is  the  hot-spring  called  Sith-cund,  or  the  pool  coood' 
of  S&th,  the  wife  of  Kiinrn,  the  Indian  Bacchus.  A 


« strong  testimony  in  favour  both  of  the  master  and 
the  servant.  The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  a wild 
uncivilized  race,  kept  in  subjection,  and  restrained 
from  outrages  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  by  a 
strong  military  force,  and  pensions  to  the  chiefs. 
Many  of  these  mountaineers  still  retain  a superstition 
of  their  own,  but  the  greater  number  have  adopted 
the  faith  of  the  Br&kmiras  and  are  under  the  guidance 


brick  cistern  about  eighteen  feet  square,  receives  tho 
water.  The  heat  varies  from  92°  to  132°  Fahrenheit. 
Air-bubbles  are  constantly  emitted,  but  the  nature  of 
the  gas  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 

MutSj  harnk  (the  pearl-dropping  stream)  is  a re-  Mooty 
markable  cascade  in  this  district,  about  eight  miles  jerna. 
inland  from  the  Ganges.  The  water  descending  in  two 
falls,  together  measuring  105  feet  peqiendicular,  is 
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BAHAK.  received  Into  a basin  below  : which  lias  been  conjec- 
1 tured,  whether  on  sufficient  grounds  does  not  appear, 
to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  A view  of  this 
cascade  is  given  in  Hodges's  Travels  in  India. 

Co'gong.  Cohl-gang  (sj*clt  g&nh  and  pronounced  g&nfig)  a 
small  town  in  lat.  25°  14'  N.  long.  87°  15'  E.  on  a 


peaked  hill,  10  common  cos  S.  E.  of  B’h&gal-pdr. 

Tellia-  Teliy&gar’hl,  (or  Tilivl-gaflil)  a small  town  twenty- 

gburrj.  three  miles  N.  W.  of  Uujh-muhal,  lat.  25°  1!*'  N, 
long.  87°  37' E.  The  Vind'hya  hills  here  come  down 
close  to  the  river,  and  form  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  B.ihar,  according  to  the 
Mogul  division.  It  has  an  old  castle  built  by  Sult&n 
Shujalk,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

2,  Bshsr.  Bablr,  a large  and  central  district,  bounded  by 

the  Ganges  on  the  north  ; by  R&mgar'h  and  Bh&galpur 
on  the  south,  by  the  bitter  on  the  east ; and  by  Sh&h- 
ifafcd  on  the  Wert  ; bO  by  120  miles  in  extent,  and 
containing  about  3358  square  miles.  Its  southern 
boundaries  are  ill-defined,  and  have  been  altered  within 
n few  years.  The  level  land  is  highly  cultivated,  but 
interspersed  with  rugged,  barren  and  naked  hills  ; often 
entirely  isolated.  Three  remarkable  clusters  arc  the 
Berfibcr  pahilr,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Phalgii  • the 
HAjii-griha,  or  Rdj-mahal  hills  on  its  east  side,  and  a 
long  narrow  ridge  adjacent  to  Shaikh  purob;  but  their 
greatest  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  700  feet. 
Towards  the  southern  boundary  of  this  district,  the 
hills  rise  to  nearly  twice  that  height,  and  form  a part 
of  the  Yind’hyan  chain,  continued,  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  for  a great  extent ; possibly  to  cape 
Comorin.  The  hills  nowhere  approach  close  to  the 
river,  and  the  country  is  generally  flat,  though  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  stream. 

The  Ganges  is  generally  a mile  wide  in  this  district, 
which  is  also  watered  by  the  Sdnu,  Pun pun,  Muruha, 
Dard'ha,  P'halgu,  (orFulgo)  Socri  and  Pnnchanc.  Bahar 
has  no  lakes  and  few  marshes  ; but  is  artificially  inun- 
dated, during  the  rainy  season,  on  account  of  the  rice. 
The  wind  is  almost  always  easterly  or  westerly,  the 
former  continuing  almost  invariably  from  October  to 
January;  the  latter  from  January  to  March.  The  rainy 
season  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  district  of  B'h&gal- 
pftr.  The  winter,  though  not  severe,  is  sufficient  to 
render  fires  desirable ; and  the  natives  have  them  in 
their  sleeping  apartments.  The  heat  in  spring  and 
summer,  is  excessive;  and  is  in  some  places  increased 
by  reflection  from  the  sands  accumulated  in  the  beds 
of  the  rivers,  particularly  the  Sdn  and  Phalgh.  Ex- 
cellent wheat,  barley  and  rice  are  grown  in  this  dis- 
trict ; especially  the  latter,  of  which  the  basma/i , or 
finest  quality,  is  always  in  great  request  at  Calcutta. 
Cotton  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  inland 
consumption ; and  they  grow  little  tobacco  or  indigo. 
Their  cattle  excel  those  of  Bcng&l.  Rents  arc  high  j 
but  the  natives  are  generally  in  good  circumstances.  The 
oshr&f  (i.  e.  sherifs  or  nobles)  have  a right  to  demand 
ground  for  building  upon,  free  of  rent ; but  the  British 
inhabitants  are  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  ground  upon  which  they  build.  The  ashr4f  are 
men  of  high  castes  Mohammedan  or  Hindi*  ; such  as 
Soyyids,  Pat'h&ns,  Moghols,  Brahmans,  C'hatrfs, 
RAjphts,  C&yast'hor  (C&Xt'hs)  and  Vaisyas  (Be  is).  In 
801,  one- third  of  the  cultivated  lands  were  exempted 
from  any  assessment ; yet  the  assessed  lands  were  in 
a better  state  of  cultivation.  The  whole  revenue 
amounted  in  1814  to  1,748,006  rupees  (s£  218,500). 


The  villages  are  much  crowded  and  yet  there  arc  many  BAH  AH 
considerable  towns ; so  great  is  the  population  of  this 
district.  It  amounted  in  1811  to  2,755,150  souls.  Their 
general  character  is  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbours. 

There  are  six  great  Hindu  shrines  visited  by  pilgrims, 
and  two  belonging  to  the  Jains,  in  the  division  of 
Nuwada.  There  are  274,000  Mohammedans,  of  whom 
15, (XX)  inay  be  Shi&hs,  or  follower^  of  All.  The 
Brihmans  have  80,000  families,  mostly  employed  in 
agriculture  and  arms  ; the  Sic’bs,  followers  of  Ndnac, 
several ; the  Jains,  here  culled  SrAwact,  about  350. 

When  first  occupied  by  the  British,  the  greater  part 
of  this  district  was  in  a wild  state,  and  the  southern 
half  a prey  to  internal  anarchy.  It  has  now  an  over- 
flowing population,  and  yet  the  business  of  tbe  crimi- 
nal courts  is  continually  diminishing,  u most  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  moral  benefits  arising  from  subjection 
to  the  British  government. 

The  table-land  of  Amara-cuntaca,  in  the  province  of  Riven  Sf/tf 
Gdndwanah,  contains  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers 
the  Sdna  and  Nerbadh,  or  Nar-mndh.  From  the  eastern 
side  the  Sdna  issues,  and  flowing  through  the  moun- 
tainous territory  of  Piodirah,  proceeds  in  a northerly 
direction,  through  Sohftjpur  and  Bog'hdl-c’hand,  and, 
then  turning  more  to  the  east,  makes  its  way  to  the 
Ganges.  Its  channel  is  almost  equal  in  width  to  that 
of  the  latter ; but  it  is  only  navigable  in  the  rainy 
season;  it  has  remarkably  handsome  pebble®  and  fine 
fish.  It  is  called  8dn-bcdh  at  its  source. 

The  P’halgh  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  immense  Falgo. 
torrents,  above  Gayh  ; it  is  500  yards  wide  near  that 
city  ; is  tremendously  swift  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Hindis. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  district  are  : 

Patna,  (in  Sanscrit  Pud  inn  rati,  the  lotus-bearing) 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bahfir,  in  lat.  25"  37r  N. 

85°  15'  E.  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
five  miles  wide  in  tbe  rainy  season,  including  its 
suburbs,  an  urea  of  twenty  square  miles  may  be  al- 
lowed for  its  extent  ; within  the  walls  it  is  a mile  and 
a half  from  east  to  west,  and  three-fourths  of  a mile 
from  north  to  south,  and  this  port  is  very  closely 
built ; the  suburbs  are  scattered  and  straggling.  All 
the  streets  except  one  are  extremely  narrow ; hence 
the  quuntity  of  dust  in  summer,  and  mud  in  winter,  is 
inconceivably  great.  It  has  a court  of  appeal  and  cir- 
cuit, a judge  and  magistrate,  collector,  commercial- 
resident  and  opium  agent ; and  is  garrisoned  by  a pro- 
vincial battalion ; but  has  very  few  European  houses 
and  settlers.  The  fortifications,  being  useless,  are  in 
ruins  ; the  public  buildings,  except  the  court  of  ap- 
peal, arc  paltry.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  re- 
spectable. The  handsomest  mosque,  of  which  there  are 
several,  is  now  let  as  a warehouse.  The  number  of 
souls  amounts  to  312,000;  of  whom  nearly  one-third 
are  Musselmcn,  the  remainder  Hindhs.  The  district 
peculiarly  attached  to  this  city  contains  403  square 
miles,  and,  in  1811,  609,270  inhabitants,  Moham- 
medan and  idolatrous  in  the  proportions  assigned  above. 

The  Sic’hs  have  a celebrated  temple,  and  the  Arme- 
nians a church.  Much  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Patnh,  Ncpil,  Calcutta,  Benares,  &c.  Some  commer- 
cial houses  have  agents  at  Bombay  and  Madras.  Such 
is  the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  government  secu- 
rities, that  in  181 1 Calcutta  bank  notes  were  universally 
received  either  os  currency  or  at  a trifling  discount. 

The  police  of  the  city  was  reported  in  1813,  as  being 
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BAHAR.  ve*7  inefficient.  Patna  is  400  miles  from  Calcutta,  by 

y j-  Murshid-ib&d. 

Gymh.  Gajrh,  in  lat.  24°  49' N.  long.  85° E.  the  capital  of 

the  district  of  Bah&r,  consists  of  two  parts  1.  Gayh 
Proper,  the  residence  of  the  tir&hmans  j 2.  S&hib-ganj, 
(Gentleman's  town)  the  abode  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants  : both  arc  on  the  banks  of  the  Fnlgb.  The 
new  town,  SAhib-ganj,  has  wide  streets  planted  with 
avenues  ; the  old,  or  Gayh  Proper,  has  narrow,  crooked 
lanes,  but  handsomer  buildings.  The  reflected  heat 
and  clouds  of  dust  in  summer,  are  almost  insufferable. 
The  permanent  population  may  be  estimated  at  38,400. 
This  place  is  held  in  extreme  veneration,  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  Vishnu’s  victories  over  an  unmanageable 
nsur  or  giant ; and  by  the  Budd'hisls  it  is  celebrated  os 
the  birth-place  of  their  great  legislator  : it  is  there- 
fore visited  by  pilgrims  without  number  ; who  are 
taxed  by  the  British  government,  according  to  the 
number  of  holy  places  they  visit : 144  rupees,  (j£l.  12s.) 
is  the  utmost  Bum  they  have  to  pay.  The  priests 
have  a somewhat  higher  demand  on  the  piety  of  the 
votaries ; and  some  Greek  Mahrattah  chiefs  have  been 
known  to  expend  50,000  rupees,  (nearly  J0HOO.)  : 
but  the  government  has  benevolently  interfered  to 
prevent  compulsory  payments.  The  number  of  pil- 
grims is  gradually  increasing,  and,  in  1811,  it  exceeded 
31,000:  in  1815,  the  gross  amount  of  the  tax  on  them 
was  229,805  rupees  but  the  net  receipts  only  182, 870 ; 
as  11,000  were  deducted  for  the  native  hospital  at 
Calcutta,  and  26,000  for  the  zemindar  of  Gayh, 
Kljl  Mitr-jit'h  Sing’ll.  The  number  of  these  holy 
visitants  and  their  attendants,  sometimes  exceeds 
200,000  ; their  expenses,  twenty  lacs  of  rupees, 
(<5£225,000.)  Numerous  crimes  arise  from  such  an 
influx  of  strangers  ; for  unhappily  the  devotion  of  the 
Ilindhs  has  rarely  any  moral  tendency. 

The  ruins  of  Budd'ha-gayh,  and  the  number  of 
images  scattered  round  them  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles, 
are  astonishing ; they  appear  all  to  have  belonged  to 
some  great  temple,  or  its  vicinity  j and  make  it  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  once  the  centre  of  Budd  hism,  and 
the  residence  of  a powerful  monarch  professing  that 
faith. 

Ulna  poor.  DAnh-phr,  in  lat.  25"37/N.  long.  85°  5' E.  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ganges,  ten  miles  west  of  Patnh,  is 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  European  troops. 
It  has  magnificent  barracks,  good  roads,  and  elegant 
villas,  and  is  in  short  a paradise  compared  with  Patnh. 
Its  population  amounted  to  upwards  of  19,416,  in 
1811.  Potatoes  ore  much  cultivated  here,  and  are 
consumed  by  natives  us  well  as  Europeans. 

2.  Tirhooc.  3.  Tirhtit  (from  Tirnb’hucti)  is  in  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  province,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Saptari  woods  of  N4p61 ; on  the  east  by 
Purniyah  in  Bengal  j on  the  south  by  the  Ganges  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  S&ren.  Its  urea  was 
at  least  5000  square  miles  in  1784  ; but  it  has  since 
been  altered.  It  is  well  watered,  but  higher,  more 
dry,  and  more  healthy  than  the  southern  districts.  The 
elevation  of  its  level  is  not  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
heat,  which  in  summer  is  intense.  It  is  in  general 
well  cultivated  throughout,  and  produces  sugar, 
indigo,  saltpetre,  opium,  tobacco,  pawn  (betel -leaf,) 
turmeric,  ginger,  and  rice.  The  northern  forests 
abound  in  timber,  which  is  of  no  use,  for  want  of 

(luck*!  watfr"carriRgc-  The  Gand'achi,  its  boundary, B’h&gmati 

and  Gagari  nre  the  principal  rivers.  In  1814,  the 
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revenue  amounted  to  1,274,717  rupees,  (^159,339.)  BAHAR. 
As  the  soil  and  climate  appeared  favourable  for  v— ^ 

improving  the  breed  of  horses,  this  district  was 
selected  by  government  for  that  purpose,  and  many 
of  the  first  quality  arc  reared  in  the  ziU\h,  or  division 
of  H&jl-piir.  It  was  anciently  a part  of  the  province 
or  kingdom  of  Mit’hilh,  which  comprehended  most 
part  of  three  districts.  (Tirhtit,  Piiriniya,  and  S&ren,) 
and  some  of  the  Nepalese  territory  ; and  was  bounded 
by  the  Gandac,  Cdsa,  and  Ganges,  together  with  the 
mountains  of  Ndp&l  on  the  north.  It  was  not  finnlly 
subdued  by  the  Moguls  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  it  became  a part  of  the  British 
empire  in  1765.  Its  population  was  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  in  1801,  one-fifth  Mohammedans,  the 
remainder  idolaters.  The  police,  in  1814,  appeared  to 
be  very  efficient,  and  crimes  were  not  on  the  increase. 

The  Gand’achi,  or  S&lagr&ml,  river,  is  supposed  to  cnnduk. 
rise  near  the  towering  |>eak  of  D'hdlh-girl,  in  the 
Himaldya  chain,  in  lat.  29*  30'  N.  and  long.  83°  45'  E. 
nearly.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  appears,  from 
Mr.  Colebroke’s  calculations,  to  be  nearly  27,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Ai.  Het.  xii.  2/6  ) It  U 
called  S&lgr&mi  in  N«5pdl,  from  the  schistose  stones, 
(s&lgrhms)  containing  remains  of  the  cornu  nmmonis, 
found  in  its  bed,  and  thence  dispersed  throughout 
India,  where  they  are  objects  of  adoration.  The 
spiral  lines  nre  supposed  to  be  traces  of  Vishnu,  and 
some  of  these  stones  sell  for  2000  rupees,  (.1^225.) 

This  river  is  supposed  by  Major  llennell  to  be  the 
CondochateS  of  Arrian.  The  Hindus  are  forbidden  to 
swim  in  it. 

The  principal  towns  in  Tirhut  are  Hkji-prtr,  with  a Hajypoor. 
district  of  the  same  name,  containing  2782  square 
miles.  It  is  the  place  whence  most  of  the  saltpetre 
intended  for  the  Company's  investment  is  procured. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gand’achi 
and  Ganges,  nearly  opposite  to  Patna,  in  lat.  25"  41' N. 
and  long.  85°  21'  E.  A very  considerable  horse  fair 
it  held  here  in  the  month  of  November  : 6000  horses 
were  brought  in  1607,  and  two  sold  for  4000  rupees, 

(j#450.)  each.  The  breed  appeared  much  improved 


in  1816. 

Near  Sing’hfft,  on  the  east  of  the  Gand’achi,  lat.  sinjlic*. 
25°  SS'  N.  long.  85°  15'  E.  there  are  some  curious 
ruins.  Durb’hongh,  in  lat.  26°  9'  N.  long  86°  2</E.  Duibuagab 
was  a considerable  place  in  the  time  of  Acbar. 

4.  Shren  (the  Asylum)  comprehends  Bettfo,  or  4.  Sanm. 
Champfiran,  formerly  a separate  district  ; and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Macwan-ptirandGdrac’h-ptir; 
on  the  west  by  the  Dewa  or  G'hngrn  river;  on  the 
south  by  the  Ganges ; and  on  the  east  by  Tirhtit.  Its 
area  contained  5106  square  miles  in  1J84.  It  is 
highly  fertile  and  cultivated,  having  scarcely  any 
waste  land.  Bettla  suffered  much  by  the  famine  of 
1770,  having  lost  nearly  half  of  its  inhabitants  ; but  it 
is  now  recovering.  Large  timber  for  ship-building  is 
found  in  Bettih,  and  carried  down  the  Gand'achi  and 
Ganges  to  Calcutta.  In  the  S&rcn  division,  opium, 
tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  peas,  linseed,  and  cotton, 
are  produced.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  excellent  ; the 
rent-free  lands  arc  the  worst  cultivated,  and  the 
improvement  since  the  decennial  settlement  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  is  perceptible.  There  are  only  two  Moham- 
medan zcmlnd&ra  j and  the  revenue,  in  1814,  was 
rated  at  1,233,385  rupees,  (s£ 138, 756.)  Good  roads 
and  bridges  are  much  wanted.  There  are  schools  for 
2 c 
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BAHAR.  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  in  all  the  large  vil- 
lages.  The  population  in  18(>1  amounted  to  1,200,000 ; 
one  in  ten  being  Mohammedans. 

The  country  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills  is 
TerrUnt  called  TcryAnl,  or  TuryAnl,  literally  signifying,  “ a 
country  of  boats but  applied  by  the  Nepalese  to 
the  loner  lands,  where  the  riven*  become  navigable. 
The  base  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  country  intervening  between  it  and  the  cultivated 
districts,  is  usually  covered  with  rank  grass,  and  inter- 
sected by  many  small  streams,  navigable  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  forests  are  inhabited  by  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, tigers,  bears,  wild-lionrs,  jackals,  foxes, 
hares,  and  hog-deer.  The  Pulus  (F.rythriMa  monoa- 
jterma,)  and  simul  (Bontbax  heptaphijllum)  are  found 
on  the  Nepalese  confines.  The  confined  air,  stagnant 
water,  and  putrified  vegetable  matter,  abounding  in 
this  district,  render  it  excessively  unhealthy  in  the  wet 


season. 

Choprah,  the  capital  of  the  Sdran  district,  in  lat. 
Chaprsb.  25°  46'  N.  long.  84°  46'  E.  extends  nearly  a mile  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  1817,  it  con- 
tained 4 3 ,7 00  inhabitants.  The  C'barwa  tribe,  known 
at  Calcutta  by  the  name  of  Painh  bearers,  are  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  ; but  they  originally 
came  from  Chdta  Nag-pur,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  province. 

5.  Shah -&luid  (the  royal  residence)  is  bounded  on 
SkSbabalMd  the  north  by  the  Ganges  ; on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  Sdn  ( and  on  the  west  by  Chunar,  in  the  province 
of  Ailuh-Ab&d.  This  district  has  been  much  aug- 
mented since  1784,  when  it  contained  only  1869 
square  miles  : it  is  extremely  fertile  and  populous. 
The  revenue  in  1814  amounted  to  1,177,462  rupees, 
(:£  132,465.)  The  population  may  be  estimated  at 
2,000,000  j one  in  twenty  being  Mohammedans. 
Opium,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and  hemp, 
ore  its  most  valuable  productions. 

Towns.  Arrah,  in  lat.  25°  35',  and  long,  84°  40*  S.  iU  capital, 
Amh.  is  extensive  and  populous. 

Bagsar,  or  Bacsar,  on  the  south- east  side  of  the 
Bmur.  Ganges,  in  lat.  25*35' N.  long.  63°  57'  E.  is  a police-sta- 
tion, at  which  all  travellers  arc  obliged  to  exhibit  their 
passports : it  is  also  near  the  place  of  the  celebrated 
engagement  in  1784,  when  Sir  Hector  Munro,  with 
856  Europeans,  ami  6215  Sip&kis,  defeated  the  com- 
bined urmics  of  ShujAiVd  daulah  and  KAsim  AU  Khan, 
estimated  at  40,000  men. 

Sasnim,  Scar&hng  Sahas  ram,  or  SahasrAAng,  in 

Sasser*™.  lat  *4<>  -8/  N loug  g-jo  5g/  g a tewn  rentable  on 

account  of  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  Shir  KbAn,  the 
Afghan,  built  in  the  midst  of  a great  tank  or  reser- 
voir, about  a mile  in  circumference. 

RnhtAs,  the  capital  of  the  most  westerly  pargaruth 
Rhotiu.  in  this  district ; hounded  by  the  Caranm&sh  which 
joins  the  Ganges  at  Bacsar.  In  1784,  it  contained 
36SO  square  miles,  more  than  half  of  which  consisted 
of  hills  covered  with  wood.  The  fortress  (RobtAs- 
gar’h)  is  on  the  level  summit  of  a mountain,  in  lat. 
24°  38'  N.  and  long.  83°  50'  E.  It  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable till  taken  by  Shir  ShAh  the  Afghhn,  from  the 
Rfvjh  Chin  (Amen,  in  1542.  It  came  iuto  our  possession 
when  KAsim  All  evacuated  the  province  in  1764. 


6.  RAm-g’har,  (the  house  of  R&rna,)  a hilly  and  BAHAR. 
mountainous  district  in  the  southern  quarter  of  this  ^>um-  ^ 
province  ; bounded  on  the  north  byBahAr  Proper;  on  6 Kim- 
the  west  by  Bilannjft,  Serguja  and  Jeshpur  ; by  that  5hur* 
district,  Gang-pdr  and  Sing’h-b'htim  on  the  south  ; 
and  by  Baida’hwAn  and  BhAl-ptir  on  the  east.  Besides 
its  own  peculiar  territory,  it  now  comprehends  Pa) amh. 

Packet,  and  Chdta  Nlg-pur ; and  great  part  of  it 
belonged  to  the  ancient  province  of  GdndwAna.  Its 
extent  in  1784,  was  21,732  square  miles,  of  which 
more  than  two-thirds  were  nearly  waste.  Iron  is 
found  in  the  hills.  The  condition  of  the  natives  is 
improved,  but  they  are  too  little  civilized  to  allow  of 
any  rapid  improvement.  The  MAhwap  tree  ( Hasan 
longi folia)  is  one  of  its  retnurkable  productions  : it 
grows  abundantly  among  the  rocks,  and  furnishes  a 
farinaceous  pulp,  which  serves  as  a substitute  for 
bread,  and  a nutricious  infusion  used  as  tea  The 
principal  streams  in  this  district  are  the  Damddar  and 
BarAcar,  and  its  largest  towns  Chitra,  HAmgarh,  and 
Macand-ganj.  The  population  has  been  loosely  esti- 
mated at  half  a million,  not  more  than  one-thirtieth 
being  Mohammedans.  The  woods,  wild  beasts,  and 
savage  inhabitants  of  this  district,  render  it  a disa- 
greeable and  perilous  residence.  Ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  the  ungovernable,  |wssions  of  lawless  chiefs, 
have  rendered  murder  and  outrage  very  frequent 
occurrences  in  these  mountains. 

Among  the  remarkable  places  in  this  district,  are 

Samel -sic  hare,  or  PArswa-nAt'lm,  a pass  in  the  P*7*004011* 
hills  bordering  on  BahAr  and  BengAl,  held  in  great 
veneration,  and  much  visited  by  the  Joins.  The 
twenty-third  of  their  deilied  saints  or  gurus,  PArswa, 
died  here. 

RAmgar'b,  on  the  Damddar,  now  a second-rate  Ramfu. 
town,  iu  lat.  23  SS7  N.  long.  85°  43'  E. 

I ’alamo,  or  Palamaii,  a hilly  and  woody  territory  Pal&nwv- 
00  the  Mahrattuh  frontier;  the  residence  of  a rAjil 
commanding  a considerable  territory  ; but  thinly 
inhabited.  _ 

Puchet,  a teminddri  containing  2779  square  miles;  Packet*- 
but  unhealthy,  and  occupied  by  an  uncivilized  popula- 
tion. The  town  is  in  lat.  23"  36'  N,  and  long  86*  .wE. 

Ch'hota  NAg-pur,  a large  zemlndArl  at  the  southern  chaiaKa*- 
extremity  of  this  province,  bordered  on  three  tides  by  poor. 
Grfndwuna,  and  never  completely  subdued  by  the 
Mohammedans.  It  is  high,  woody,  and  unhealthy  ; 
contains  much  iron  ore,  not  worked,  because  that 
metal  can  be  procured  at  a smaller  expense  from 
Europe.  Many  of  ita  tribes  have  never  embraced  the 
religion  of  the  Brdbinuns,  and  are  therefore  con- 
sidered by  them  as  impure.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  C'hatauri,  CoUri,  and  D'hangnr,  who  speak  a 
peculiar  language,  differing  from  the  Hindi*.  The 
riijh  of  this  territory  would  never  submit  to  the  police 
regulations  established  in  the  rest  of  the  province,  till 
he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  armed  force  in  18<»9. 

Bcrw:\,  in  Int.  23°5K/N.  and  long.  84“  46'  E.  is  close  Burwa. 
to  NazAri  BAgh,  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps  sta- 
tioned in  RAmgar’h. 

(Hamilton's  Hindustan,  i.  239 — 291;  Asiatic  fte- 
searchcs  ; Bernoulli’s  Hindustan , i.  and  ii. ; Rennell  a 
Memoir  ; Ayetn  Akbtry , ii.  &c.) 
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BAHIA*  BAHIA,  or  Bahia  Todos  Sawtoa  one  of  the 
w— y— i mJ  twenty-two  provinces  into  which  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories of  Brazil  arc  divided.  It  stretches  along  the 
shore  of  the  Atlunlic  from  about  eleven  to  fifteen 
degrees  of  south  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  great  river  St.  Francisco,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  province  of  Minas  Gerties  ; and  it  now  includes  the 
llhcos,  which  was  formerly  a separate  province,  and 
separated  from  the  southern  part  of  Bahia  by  the 
river  Dus  Contas.  A range  of  mountains  runs  through 
the  centre  of  this  province  from  north  to  south,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  between  the  Francisco  and 
the  sea.  The  western  port  constitutes  a vast  vale, 
through  the  middle  of  which  this  great  river  flows, 
while  its  tributary  streams  descend  from  the  eastern 
and  western  slope*  into  its  channel.  Numerous 
streams  also  flow  from  the  central  ridge  towards  the 
shore,  and  |iour  their  contents  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  soil  of  the  part  of  the  province  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  is  esteemed  some  of  the  best 
in  Brazil  for  the  growth  of  sugar,  to  which  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  cultivated  districts  is  therefore 
dedicated.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  also  among  its 
principal  products  ; while  coffee  is  ulso  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that 
produced  in  the  province  of  Kio  Janeiro.  The  climate 
is  always  warm,  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezes,  which  blow  steadily  from  the  east  in  these 
regions,  and  come  loaded  with  all  the  freshness  they 
acquire  in  crossing  the  wide  Atlantic  ; so  that  the  tem- 
perature is  constantly  much  lower  than  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa.  On  the  west  side  of  the  central 
range,  the  soil  is  in  general  more  sandy,  though  many 
tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  afford  rich  pasturage  \ 
but  cultivation  has  there  made  little  progress,  and 
where  vegetation  abounds,  the  whole  is  often  a vust 
forest.  Most  of  the  native  products  ore  the  same  as 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  will  be 
more  particularly  enumerated  in  describing  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil. 

Bahia,  sometimes  called  St.  Salvador,  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  province,  and  the  second  city  in  the 
Brazilian  dominions.  It  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
a bay  of  the  same  name,  and  about  ten  degrees 
north  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  still  an  archiepiscopal 
city,  and  was  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general  of  Brazil,  till  the 
metropolitan  honour  was  transferred  to  Kio  Janeiro  in 
1763.  Its  favourable  position  for  commerce,  its 
excellent  harbour,  and  other  circumstances,  render  it 
the  principal  emporium  of  a vast  district ; and  will 
doubtless  cause  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvement 
to  which  the  Brazils  may  ultimately  be  destined. 
Large  quantities  of  British  merchandise  are  annually 
sent  to  Bahia,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  taken 
in  return.  Bahia  stands  on  a point  of  land  between 
the  bay  and  the  ocean,  and,  including  its  suburbs,  is 
about  four  miles  long-  It  consists  of  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  5 the  former  situated  upon  a pleasant 
eminence,  and  the  latter  at  its  western  base.  The  Lower 
town  consists  principally  of  a single  street,  parallel  to  the 
beach,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  its  commerce,  for 
which  there  are  several  large  warehouses,  as  well  ns  a 
dock -yard  and  a marine  arsenal.  The  site  of  the  upper 
town  is  very  uneven,  and  the  streets  steep,  by  which 
the  use  of  carriages  is  precluded,  and  that  of  sedans 
rendered  very  prevalent.  Most  of  the  houses  have 


latticed  windows  and  balconies,  which  accord  well  BAHIA, 
with  the  nature  of  the  climate.  Several  of  the  — 
churches,  chapels,  and  convents  of  Bahia,  arc  splcn-  BAIIRK1M 
did  structures  ; and  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  V-*— y— - 
general  seemed  to  have  occupied  the  principal  atten-  , 
tion  both  of  the  government  und  the  people.  They 
are  therefore  among  the  flat  and  most  conspicuous 
objects  that  meet  the  eye  of  a stranger  on  his  approach 
to  the  Brazilian  city.  The  archbishop's  palace,  the 
mint,  the  governor's  residence,  with  several  hospitals, 
are  also  contained  in  the  list  of  its  public  buildings. 

The  grand  church,  which  belonged  to  the  jesuit*,  is 
by  far  the  most  euperb  structure  in  this  city.  It  is 
entirely  composed  of  European  marble,  imported  for 
the  purpose,  at  a vast  expense.  The  inside  is  also 
richly  decorated.  The  rails  of  the  altar  are  composed 
of  brass,  and  all  the  wood -work  is  inlaid  with  tor- 
toise-shell, and  covered  with  paintings,  gilding,  and  a 
profusion  of  other  ornaments.  The  commerce  of 
Bahia  consists  principally  in  linen,  and  other  kinds  of 
cloth,  with  hats,  silk  and  thread  stockings,  grain, 
rice,  flour,  biscuit,  wine,  oil,  slaves,  butter,  cheese, 
baron,  and  household  furniture  ; for  which  gold, 
sugar,  tobacco,  skins,  hides,  brazil  wood,  balsam,  and 
several  kinds  of  drugs,  are  exported.  The  city  if 
defended  by  several  forts,  and  the  whole  population, 
including  the  suburbs,  wus  lately  estimated  by  Mr. 
Henderson  at  100,000,  about  30,000  of  whom  arc 
whites,  and  the  rest  mnlattoes  and  uegroes.  The 
latitude  of  Bahia  is  12°  59'  S.  and  its  longitude  about 
37"  23'  W.  from  the  first  meridian  of  Great  Britain. 

BAIIIRA,  or  Habbi,  and  sometimes  Rir,  a name 
applied  by  the  Arabian  geographers  to  the  Delta  of 
Egypt,  and  the  contiguous  districts  east  and  west  of 
it.  The  appellation  signifies  in  their  language,  “ the 
Maritime  Province.”  The  principal  towns  of  this 
district  are  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Damictta,  Menuf, 
and  Mansoura ; the  others  are  of  inferior  importance. 

BAHREIN,  or  Ab’du'l  Haiiukin,  (the  Land  of  the  Bahrein, 
two  Seas,)  the  name  of  a province  of  Arabia,  between  Main  land 
Oman  und  Basrah  ; it  is  also  called  ilujar  and  Lahsh, 
(El-Ahsh.)  ll&jl  Khalifah  says,  it  derives  its  name 
from  a lake,  (bnheirah)  near  Lahsa,  on  the  Persian 
gulf  ; but  no  such  lake  appears  in  his  map  : perhaps 
the  bay  called  Khaur  Abdi'  Hah  by  Niebuhr  is  meant. 

This  country  is  bounded  by  the  Arabian  desert  on  the 
north  ; by  Ncjcd  on  the  west  ; by  the  sea  on  the 
east ; and  by  Omhn  on  the  south.  It  appears  to  be 
in  a flourishing  condition  ; and  is  governed  by  the 
Arabs  of  Uie  tribe  of  Ben)  Khftlid  The  principal 
towns  arc  those  on  the  coast  ; I.  Lnlish,  or  Hajar,  the 
residence  of  the  sheikh,  or  head  of  the  tribe. 

2.  Katif,  a sea-port,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
islands  of  A1  Bahrein.  It  is  unhealthy,  und  inhabited 
by  people  employed  in  the  pearl-fishery.  3.  Coweit, 
or  Korein,  (Green)  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from 
Zobetrch,  (Old  B&srah)  and  near  the  bay  mentioned 
above.  It  if  populous,  and  maintained,  like  other 
places  on  this  coast,  by  the  peari -fishery.  These 
places  were  for  a time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Portuguese. 

The  islands  of  Bahrein,  celebrated  on  account  of  I*i*od*. 
the  pearls  found  on  their  coasts,  are  these : 1.  Awal, 
or  Bahrein  Proper,  a fertile  island,  lying  three  miles 
from  the  coast ; Mcdinah,  its  capital,  at  the  north- 
east end  of  the  island,  has  a strong  castle,  eight  or 
nine  hundred  houses,  and  a port,  with  anchotage  for 
2 c 2 
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BAHREIN  ships  of  200  tons  burden ; the  markets  are  welt- 
— stocked.  Its  inhabitants  follow  the  sect  of  All,  colled 
BAIAt  ShiAhs,  and  the  Persians  go  thither  in  order  to  study 
Arabic.  2.  Arid,  a low  sandy  islet  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Awal ; it  is  divided  by  un  isthmus  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  Sain&hhi  (Samoki) 
and  its  village  is  named  Maharag.  This  is  represented 
as  two  islands  in  most  of  our  maps.  3.  GuttarSahori, 
colled  Mcritan  Rock  by  the  English;  it  is  alow,  flat, 
sandy  islet,  distinguished  by  the  tomb  of  a Musseluian 
saint. 

PmH-  The  pearl  oyster  beds  lie  between  25*  and  2G*  4& 

fatxrr.  N.  lot.  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  shells  are  from  two  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter  ; und  the  |>curls  which  are  of  an  irregular 
form,  are  generally  found  separate  from  the  body  of 
the  oyster ; the  round  ones  arc  inclosed  in  its  flesh. 
They  are  harder,  but  less  brilliant,  than  thusc  of 
Ceylon  (Mian).  The  fishery  is  continued  only  for 
two  months;  and  is  very  strictly  regulated.  These 
islands  were  called  Tyrus  Major  and  Minor,  and  Ar- 
cadus,  by  the  ancients.  They  have  often  changed 
their  masters,  and  were  possessed  by  thcWahh&bies 
before  that  sect  was  subdued  by  the  present  p&sha  of 
Egypt.  (Niebuhr.  Buck r.  von  Arabien.  iv.v.  p.  30b.  339. 
Erscb's  Encychp.) 

BA11R-EL-ABYAD,  the  White  River,  or  Sea.  See 
Nils. 

BAIIR-EL-AZEEK,  the  Blue  River,  or  Sea.  Sec 
Nils. 

BAHR-SUDAN,  the  River,  or  Sea  of  the  Negroes. 
Sec  N'igkh. 

BAIBUT,  a town  in  the  pdshdlik  of  Erz-rum,  Sec 
Eri-rvm. 

BALE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village  in  Cam- 
pania, so  called  from  Bains,  a comrade  of  Ulysses, 
which  was  a favourite  summer  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
Romans.  It  is  now  called  Baia.  Lat.  41°  6'  N, 
long.  14*  45'  E.  two  miles  west  from  Pnzzuolo ; 
eleven  west  from  Naples.  In  the  vicinity  of  Baiac,  and 
within  a short  compass  of  four  miles,  once  stood  the 
villus  of  Pompey,  V airo,  and  Lucullus ; Augustus  fre- 
quented its  coasts  ; and  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  so 
thronged  them  with  the  villas  of  the  courtly  and  the 
luxurious,  that,  if  we  may  believe  the  poet,  the  sea  was 
deprived  of  its  natural  territory  by  the  invasion  of  the 
architect.  In  the  succeeding  reigns,  Buiie  and  its  re- 
treats were  defiled  by  obscenity  and  stained  with  blood. 
Mill  till  the  days  of  Thcodnric  it  retained  much  of  its 
celebrity'.  Its  beauties  attracted  the  rich,  and  the 
varieties  of  its  medicinal  baths  made  it  equally  the 
resort  of  those  who  sought  for  health  and  pleasure. 
The  ravages  of  war,  of  pestilence,  and  of  earthquakes, 
during  the  middle  ages,  gradually  levelled  its  ]>alaccft, 
and  depopulated  its  shores.  The  sea  resumed  its 
ancient  possessions.  The  baths  became  stagnant 
pools ; and  Haiie  once  the  most  delicious  region  which 
the  sun  visited  in  his  course,  is  now  a poisonous  and 
unwholesome  desert. 

The  semicircular  bay  is  still  lined  with  ruins,  some 
of  which  advance  a considerable  way  under  the  waves. 
The  baths  of  Nero,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  se- 
veral galleries  worked  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
terminating  in  a fountain  of  boiling  water,  difficult  of 
approach  from  the  powerful  vapour  of  its  steam.  Se- 
veral apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  bathers  ore 
near  the  fountain.  A building  on  the  shore,  octagonal 


in  its  exterior,  and  circular  within,  is  styled  the  temple  BALE, 
of  Venus.  Behind  it  are  the  Camere  di  Venere,  theob-  — 
scene  basso  relievos  existing  in  which,  still  testify  the  ®AHCAL 
bad  taste  and  morul  degradation  of  the  Roman  volup- 
tuuries.  Hypsthrol  temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana 
stand  near  it ; and  a Gothic  castle  built  by  the  viceroy 
of  Charles  V.  crowns  the  summit  of  a rocky  precipice. 

BAIEU,  in  Zoology,  the  native  name  of  the  Cennu 
meiiranus,  according  to  Bancroft. 

BAIKAL,  a large  lake,  or  internal  sea,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  government  of  Irkutzk,  between 
the  parallels  of  52°39  and  55°4l'N.lat.  Itis  550  versts 
(318^  German  milcs)in  length.  Its  least  breadth  is  30 
versts  17i  German  miles)  and  Us  greatest,  80  versts 
(■Ifir'r  German  miles.)  It  is  called  SwtctoT-more  by 
the  Russians,  and  Dalai  Nor  by  the  Burxttian  Tatars. 

The  northern  end  is  the  broadest  and  the  only  part 
which  contains  islands ; the  largest  of  which,  Olkhon, 
is  occasionally  occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  Bursts, 

The  shores  and  islands  of  this  lake  consist  of  granite 
rocks,  running  from  cast  to  south-west,  and  cnllcd 
the  Yablonion  and  Tunkinski  chains  of  hills.  They 
are  well  wooded,  and  form,  by  their  frequent  projec- 
tions into  the  lake,  bays  and  promontories,  but  leave 
little  good  anchorage  near  its  shores.  The  high  road 
from  Irkutsk  to  Knckhta,  passes  along  its  southern 
shores;  near  Turkinsk,  on  its  eastern  side,  there  are 
warm  mineral  springs,  analyzed  by  Dr.  Rchmann,  in 
1808;  and  copper  ore  has  been  found  oh  its  western 
side.  Its  depth,  where  greatest,  is  from  80  to  490 
fathoms,  but  in  some  places  it  is  unfathomable,  and 
is  so  variable,  that  it  has  been  conjectured  with  pro- 
bability to  have  arisen  from  a deep  rent  in  the  moun- 
tains occasioned  by  an  earthquake,  and  filled  by  the 
streams  which  it  receives.  This  is  the  more  probable 
as  earthquakes  are  still  occasionally  felt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  waters  in 
the  calmest  weather  seems  to  indicate  some  subterra- 
neous convulsion.  The  water  is  sea-green,  fresh,  and 
peculiarly  transparent,  but  is  covered  in  the  month  of 
July  with  a yellowish  6cum,  which  gives  it  an  unplea- 
sant smell  and  taste.  From  the  end  of  October  to 
January  thick  cold  fogs  which  extend  as  fur  as  Irkutzk, 
nearly  thirty-seven  miles,  hang  over  the  lake.  It  be- 
gins to  freeze  in  that  month  ; its  ice  is  singularly 
pliant  and  liable  to  be  continually  split  by  the  action 
of  boisterous  winds.  These  rents  are  sometimes  more 
than  a mile  long,  and  several  feet  in  breadth.  The 
lake  is  not  navigable  again  till  the  middle  of  May  ; 
the  fishery  then  begins;  and  the  southern  shore  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  farmed  out  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Crown.  Like  all  waters  hemmed  in  among 
mountains,  it  is  liable  to  very  violent  and  sudden 
squalls,  particularly  in  autumn;  but  it  has  rather  n 
long  swell,  than  frequent  and  tall  waves,  and  its  na- 
vigation is  seldom  interrupted,  except  by  the  north- 
west or  mountain  wind.  The  scenery  round  the  bike 
is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  and  romantic. 

One  pile  of  broken  crags  rising  over  another,  with 
cliffs  of  a stupendous  height  overhanging  almost  un- 
fathomable depths  of  water ; and  on  the  broken  pin- 
nacles of  these  rocks,  here  and  there,  large  masses  of 
stone  perched,  as  if  by  design,  on  places  where  it  seems 
impossible  for  them  to  have  been  thrown  by  accident. 

The  rivers  which  flow  into  this  lake  are  the  Upper 
Angara  on  the  northern  side,  in  55"61'N.  lat.  ; the 
Burguzin,on  the  eastern,  in  N. lot. 54°.  At  its  mouth  the 
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BAIKAL,  cape,  called  the  Holy  Promontory,  forms  a peninsula 
— and  bay  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Tunka  and 

^BAJAP.^  Selenga,  of  which  the  latter  rises  in  about  lat.  N. 

and  discharges  itself  by  three  mouths  into  the  Baikal, 
and  the  Buguldclkha,  on  the  west.  The  only  outlet 
from  this  vast  basin  is  the  Lower,  or  Greater,  An- 
gara, which,  quitting  the  lake,  in  lat.  50°  54'  N.  and 
long.  105°  E.  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  towards 
the  Yenisei,  which  it  joins  near  IJst  Tungurskoy^  in 
N.  lat.  58°.  The  channel  through  which  this  stream 
bursts  from  the  lake,  is  more  than  a mile  broad,  and 
interspersed  with  huge  fragments  of  rock.  The  scene 
presented  by  this  mass  of  water  forcing  its  way 
through  every  obstacle,  with  an  irresistible  fury,  and 
roaring  with  a deafening  noise  heard  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles,  is  truly  sublime,  and  is  not  the  least 
striking  among  the  many  magnificent  objects  which 
astonish  and  delight  the  spectator  in  every  part  of  this 
extraordinary  place.  Where  nature  has  accumulated 
so  many  of  her  wonders,  superstition  could  not  fail  to 
work  upon  the  minds  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
the  lake  is  as  much  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
Russian  peasants,  who  always  respectfully  call  it  the 
Holy  Sea,  as  to  the  Tonguzes  who  pay  adoration  to 
the  peaks  of  one  of  its  promontories. 

The  climate  of  the  surrounding  country  is  extremely 
severe.  Even  in  the  midst  of  summer  frosty  nights  are 
common,  and,  as  early  as  August,  falls  of  snow  on  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  announce  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  vegetable  productions  of  this  country, 
therefore,  can  only  be  such  as  can  support  severe  cold. 
The  Pinus  ctmfrra,  Empetrum  nigrum,  and  Pyrola  nnijhra, 
the  two  latter  natives  of  our  own  northern  mountains, 
were  observed  by  Pallas  near  the  lake ; the  silky 
knotgrass  (Polygonum  tericeumj  is  a beautiful  plant  pe- 
culiar to  these  shores,  as  is  the  Tritkiim  lilorule,  a wild 
grain  so  like  coarse  barley  that  the  peasants  call  it 
" diknya  koch,  " ‘wild  barley.’  Beneath  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  there  grows  a peculiar  species  of  sponge, 
called  by  the  Russians  morskaya  mi  bit,  or  sea- sponge, 
and  Spongia  Raicalensis,  by  Pallas.  It  is  used  for  giving 
the  first  polish  to  metals.  Among  the  animals  peculiar 
to  these  waters,  one  of  the  largest  is  the  common  seal 
(Pkoca  vitulinaj  seldom  found  in  fresh  water,  or  at  a 
distance  from  the  ocean,  (Bttffon,  xxxiv,  74.)  They 
are  generally  taken  In  April,  when  basking  on  the  ice, 
and  the  sale  of  their  skins  is  a source  of  considerable 
profit.  The  CaUyonymvs  Baiealensis,  a sort  of  blubber, 
is  so  rank  and  oily  that  even  ravens  will  not  touch  its 
carcase;  yet  its  oil  is  highly  esteemed  and  purchased 
with  avidity  by  the  Chinese,  (Sonnini,  Poissons,  vi.188.) 
Of  other  fish,  such  as  carp,  tench,  sturgeon,  devil's 
lampreys  f Sul  mo  oryrrynchtisj , lenki  ( Sahno  saltelmusj 
there  is  an  abundance  ; but  the  most  important  one 
is  the  omul,  or  migratory  salmon.  It  resembles  the 
herring,  and  ha4;  very  white  and  tender  flesh.  They  are 
generally  taken  in  October,  and  dried  by  the  frost, 
instead  of  being  sal  toil.  They  can  thus  be  conveyed 
fresh  to  almost  any  (Balance.  They  arc  supposed  to 
have  migrated  originally  from  the  Frozen  ocean. 

Baikal  Mountains,  see  Yabloxian,  Tunkineki,  and 
Sayan iak  Mountains. 

BAIKAL!  TE,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  given  to  one 
variety  of  pyroxene  found  near  the  lake  Baikal  in 
Siberia.  See  Pynoxkne. 

BAJAD,  in  Zooi&gy.,  a species  of  Silurus , so  called 
by  the  Arabs,  according  to  Porskal. 


BAIL,  v.  \ Fr.  bailler,  to  deliver  ; hael, 
Bail,  i».  J baiUu,  Dutch}  (in  its  legal  appli- ^ 

Ba'ilablb,  I cation)  because  a defendant,  & c. 

Ba'ilipf,  > i b delivered  or  bailed  to  his  sureties, 
Ba'ily,  I upon  their  given  security  for  his 

Ba'iliwick,  1 appearance. 

Bailment.  ,/  Bailiff . & person  to  whom  autho- 

rity, care,  guardianship,  or  jurisdiction,  is  delivered ; bail 
or  baillie,  the  extent  or  compass  of  such  jurisdiction. 


To  fee  hifuly.t  of  ye  toun  haitiUdit  beo  wendr, 

Mike  ye  moder  and  jw  tone  to  >e  kyng  send*. 

R.  Gtoueuter,  p.  129. 
Now  wetwks  duke  Henry  vnto  Normandie, 

Seym dc  has  plencrly  of  atlc  his  ebcualrie, 

& Stewn  icuca  heir,  Ingiond  b (us  baht. 

R.  Rr uttat,  p.  127. 

Shircnes,  bah/ts  he  dies,  pt  office  coujr  guye. 

Id.  p.  281. 

Now  bmthrr,  quod  this  Sompnour,  I you  pray, 

Teche  me,  while  that  ire  rirten  by  the  way, 
j'Sitl*  that  ye  ben  a bailtif  as  am  1) 

Sum  subtil  tee  Chaucer.  The  Frertt  Tale,  V.  7002. 

There  was  a date,  and  be  was  liolte 
Mu  ados,  which*  bad  in  bis  baUiie 
To  lede  the  china]  ric 

Of  Rome.  Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  i. 

And  the  baylyf  wide  withrnne  himailf,  what  schal  I do  ; for 
my  lord  Ukith  awry  fro  me  Ujc  bay  he,  delue  may  I not ; I acliame 
to  begge.  H'ichf,  Lube,  cb.  ivi. 

Euciy  denizen  to  fyude  sucrtle  for  lib  good  abeoryng,  aiul  al  the 
other  if  they  would  be  bay  fed  to  fynde  euertic*  for  their  trueth  and 
ollegcauncc  or  eb  to  be  kept  in  prison,  for  the  partes  were  so  kept 
that  Uiey  could  not  Ayr.  Hall.  AY mg  Henry  VIII. 

And  shortly  alter,  by  great  Inboure  and  stiyte  made,  all  the 
forsayi!  persones,  which  ahold  be  in  the  kepyngof  y*  bay  fly  of  the 
caste  Li  of  Wyndesore  were  driyucred,  and  come  to  London. 

Fabyan.  Ana.  1265. 

< Also  the  keeper  of  Newgate  was  *vnl  to  the  Mnrshabra,  for 
gluing  liberty  to  Doctor  Powell  and  Doctor  Abril  bis  prisoners  to 
fo  under  baiU.  Stow,  Ann.  1540,  Henry  VIII. 

The  neat  mornyng  betymes,  tberle  departed  fro  Homey,  and 
came  to  saynt  Amaode,  on  the  ayde  towards  Mortaync ; and  io- 
eOtyot't  they  made  assnute,  feers  and  cniell,  and  wan  at  the  first 
the  boyles,  and  came  to  the  gate  towarde  Mortaygne. 

I 'Tamar  t.  Cronycle  r.  i.  t.  60. 

Howbcit,  somtyme  vitayleiB  would  aduenture  tbemarife  for 
wynnmg,  when  the  boost  was  aslcpe  to  put  themorife  within  the 
ballet  of  Andwarpe,  and  so  had  into  the  to  woe.  Id . r.  i.  c . 354. 

Banes.  Why,  foolbh  hoy,  dost  thou  know  him  f 

Cud.  No  matter  If  I do  or  not.  He's  bailable,  1 am  sure, 
by  law.  But  if  the  dog's  word  will  not  be  taken, 
mine  shall. 

Banks.  Thou  bail  for  a dog. 

Ford.  The  Wit  eh  of  Edmonton,  act  it.  Scene  1. 


Airhitns,  whan  be  had  ben  a long  space  out  of  bis  ronntrry, 
at  bis  rttourae  food*  bb  potwcMyons  and  goodes  dyatrored  and 
wasted,  said  to  bb  baly/e,  I wuldc  surely  punyaahe  the,  if  I ahulde 
not  be  angry.  Sir  T.  Ely*  Govemomr. 

Whereas  the  time  and  spare  of  life  U rery  abort  that  is  given 
unto  man,  as  short  tw  it  b,  vet  sleep,  as  Arbtoo  aaitfa,  like  onto 
a false  bally  or  publicane,  uketh  die  half  Utereof  tor  itself. 

Hoi  lent  cf i Plutarch,  fol.  812. 

After  which  ende  thus  made,  eonanlat  of  the  town*  were  re- 
storyd  agavne  to  theyr  (mbyte  and  rule,  and  to  them  was  ad- 
mylted  all  theyr  former  offyeys  and  rule  of  y*  towne,  excepte  the 
orfjrcc  of  ballyiryrh t.  Fabyan.  Ann.  1377,  R.  2. 

Though  he  [Lord  Donby]  offered  a rery  long  and  teamed  argu- 
ment for  their  bailing  him,  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  even 
Sanders  himself,  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  it.  But  Jeffrie*  was 
bolder,  » he  boiled  him. 

Bishop  lit  met' s Own  Timet,  book  111. 

The  sheriff  bring  answerable  for  the  mbdrmeitnori  of  these 
baihff:,  they  arc  therefore  usual  ly  bound  in  an  obligation  with 
sureties  for  the  doe  execution  of  their  office,  and  thence  ore  culled 
bound- baiiift ; which  the  common  people  hare  corrupted  into  a 
much  more  homely  appellation. 

JUaehstone.  Commentaries,  i.  345. 
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BAIL.  A*  the  kioff'i  baiUf,  il  » hi*  buxines*  to  pfr^rrr  llw  rights  of 
._•>  the  king  within  bis  i«< brick . for  so  his  county  is  fwjuratljr 
v — c«1IH  in  tlie  a word  Introduced  by  princes  in  tlie  Nor- 

man line,  in  imitation  of  the  PrrnHi,  whow*  territory  is  divided 
into  kaiLwidu,  *»  llut  of  England  Into  comities. 

lilac  kit  une.  tVswwsJano,  L .114. 

Batlrarml,  from  the  French  battler,  to  (U  Inter,  is  a delivery  of 
goods  in  trust,  upon  a contract  expressed  or  implied,  that  the 
triut  shall  be  faithfully  executed  oo  tlw  part  of  the  bailee. 

14.  iL  451. 

In  England  the  person  wnprWoned  has  a right  to  make  himself 
be  brought  before  oiss  of  the  twelve  judges;  and  if  that  judge, 
after  considering  the  case,  find  that  the  offence  is  bailable,  the 
person  i*  admitted  to  bail,  and  the  law  declare*  that  excessive 
bail  shall  nut  be  required. 

Beattie.  Moral  St  it  ore,  f.  4.  C.  IL  V.  IL 

Bail,  u term  of  Late,  whereby  is  denoted  the  setting 
at  liberty  a person  arrested  or  imprisoned,  oa  an  under- 
taking made  lor  him  by  sureties,  to  appear  on  a certain 
day,  to  answer  to  the  suit.  The  word  Is  derived,  ns  has 
been  shewn  above,  from  the  French  bailler,  to  deliver, 
because  the  defendant  is  delivered  into  the  friendly  cus- 
tody of  these  sureties  ; and  it  is  now  used  also  to  denote 
the  sureties  themselves.  Bail  is  taken  in  civil  and  in  cri- 
minal suits.  In  those  civil  processes,  howevet . in  which 
an  actual  arrest  and  imprisonment  is  not  now  allowed, 
such  ns  suits  for  the  recovery  of  sums  of  les*  amount 
than  fifteen  pounds,  or  of  damages,  the  jprecise  amount 
of  which  cannot  be  shown  before  the  jury  shall  have 
estimated  them  (as  in  actions  of  trespass,  or  for  any 
injuries,  either  personal  or  pecuniary,  but  to  an  un- 
ascertained amount)  no  arrest  can  be  made,  and,  con- 
sequently, no  hail  need  he  demanded.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  writ,  which  now  forms  the  commencement  of 
all  civil  actions,  was  formerly  a process  issued  against 
a defendant,  who  hod  neglected  to  comply  with  cer- 
tain anterior  summonses,  and  who  w as  thereby  liable 
to  imprisonment,  in  order  to  secure  his  appearance 
in  court  on  the  day  whereon  the  sheriff  was  to  make 
his  return  of  the  writ,  as  having,  by  his  previous  con- 
tempt of  legal  authority,  shewn  himself  not  to  he 
trusted  at  large  ; it  was  a consequence,  that  he  could 
not  avoid  imprisonment,  but  by  giving  buil.  And,  as 
by  the  tenour  of  the  writ,  and  by  fiction  of  law,  a 
defendant  in  all  cases  is  now  held  to  be  in  the  same 
circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  put  in 
common  boil:  which  is  a mere  formal  entering  of  the 
names  of  two  fictitious  persons,  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  as  his  sureties. 

But,  iu  actions  for  a sum  certain,  if  the  plaintiff 
make  affidavit  that  that  sum  is  fifteen  pounds,  or  up- 
wards, the  defendant  must  give  what,  technically,  in 
distinction  from  the  fictitious  bail  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  is  called  special  bail;  that  is,  in  order  to  avoid 
imprisonment,  lie  must  find  two  real  and  responsible 
persons  to  be  sureties  for  him.  As  soon  as  an  arrest 
lias  been  effected,  these  sureties  give  a bond  to  the 
sheriff,  for  the  defendant’s,  appearance  on  the  day  of 
the  return  of  the  writ,  and  this  is  called  bail  to  the 
therijf,  or  bail  below.  On  that  day,  or  within  four  or, 
in  some  cases,  six  or  eight  days  after,  they  enter  into 
recognisances,  that  if  judgment  be  given  against  the 
defendant,  he  shall  pay  the  damages  and  costs,  or 
surrender  his  person.  This  is  called  giving  bail  above, 
or  bail  to  the  action . If  the  plaintiff  objects  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  bail,  they  must  justify,  as  it  is  termer! ; 
that  is,  they  must  swear  (if  in  London  or  Middlesex, 
before  a judge,  or,  if  in  the  country,  before  commis- 


sioners appointed  for  that  purpose,)  that  they  have  BAIL, 
the  requisite  qualifications:  — which  are,  the  being  R4If7FP 
housekee^ters,  and  worth,  each  of  them,  the  full  sum 
for  w hicb  they  become  bail,  after  payment  of  all ' 
their  debts.  This  is  called  perfecting  bail.  Block  stone 
(book  tit.  c.  19.)  has  assimilated  this  to  the  tlipulatio, 
or  talwiatio  of  the  Roman  low,  which  were  pledges 
mutually  given  by  the  parties  in  a suit,  to  abide  its 
result ; but,  as  he  has  himself  observed,  there  is  thin 
advantageous  difference  in  the  ease  of  our  bail,  that, 
in  the  event  of  a defendant  s failure  in  payment  of 
damages,  they  are  still  discharged  by  surrendering  his 
person  ; for  which  purpose  they  are  entitled  to  appre- 
hend him  by  a warrant  on  his  default  of  payment. 

When  a defendant  lias  failed  to  put  in  bad  above , 
and  the  sheriff  is  unable  to  produce  his  body,  that 
officer  is  answerable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  sum  for 
which  the  bail  below  was  given  ; and  he  has  his  own 
remedy  against  the  bail,  by  action  upon  their  bond. 

But.  as  a simpler  plan,  the  sheriff  usually  assigns  the 
bond  to  the  plaintiff,  and  he  proceeds  upon  it.  It  is, 
however,  optional  with  the  plaintiff  to  accept  or  refuse 
the  assignment. 

In  criminal  cases,  bail  is  to  be  taken  by  the  magi- 
strate before  whom  the  charge  has  been  preferred  and 
established.  By  the  ancient  common  law,  every  offence 
was  bailable.  Murder  was,  as  might  be  imagined,  the 
first  exception  made  by  the  legidalure.  Treason  was 
excepted  by  a statute  of  Edward  the  First ; and  various 
felonies  have  been  declared  not  bailable,  by  subse- 
quent, and  some  by  very  recent  acts  of  the  legislature. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  plan  to  enumerate 
all  the  cases,  in  which  the  wisdom  or  timidity  of  the 
legislature  has  taken  away  this  valuable  right : we 
6hall,  in  treating  of  the  several  crimes,  under  their 
projier  heads,  specify  of  each,  whether  it  is  bailable 
or  not.  For  a brief  general  view  of  the  question,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Blacksione,  book  iv.  c.  'Ihe 
court  of  King’s  Bench,  or  any  one  judge  of  it,  in 
time  of  vacation,  has  power  to  kail  for  any  crime. 

Esccuive  bail  is  provided  against  by  the  statute  of 
the  1st  of  William  and  Mary  : but  a magistrate  who 
has  taken  inoujficient  bail,  is  punishable  by  fine,  if  the 
offender  escape.  What  bail  is  sufficient  or  excessive, 
is  a question  for  the  discretion  of  the  court,  upon  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

BaiLirr,  a word  of  French  origin,  and  denoting, 
under  the  old  government  of  that  country,  an  officer 
administering  justice  to  each  of  the  eight  provincial 
parliaments.  Whether,  when  it  was  first  imported 
into  our  tongue,  it  was  an  appellation  of  the  sheriff, 
whose  office  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  French 
bailiff,  is  not  quite  clear.  The  rhief  ground  for  sup- 
posing so,  is,  perhaps,  the  circumstance  of  the  county 
being  described,  in  formal  processes  addressed  to  that 
officer,  as  his  bailiwick.  We  incline,  however,  to 
think,  that  the  bailiff  was  never  more  than  an  officer 
holding  an  inferior  court  in  each  hundred.  The  most 
important  remnant  of  the  ancieut  bailiff's  powers,  is 
now  to  he  found  iu  some  liberties,  or  franchises  j 
where  the  sheriff  of  Ihe  county  in  which  they  lie,  has 
no  authority  to  execute  a writ  directed  to  him,  unless 
he  be  therein  especially  commanded,  by  a clause, 
called  a non  omit  tat,  not  to  omit  the  execution  of  it  on 
account  of  any  liberty.  In  the  absence  of  such  n 
danse,  lie  can  only  issue  his  warrant  to  the  bailiff, 
who  is  then  required  to  execute  the  writ. 
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BAILIFF.  Bailiffs  of  manors  are  officers  of  the  lords,  whose 
— duty  it  is,  under  the  stewards,  to  levy  all  fines  and 
amercements. 

L ‘ * Sheriffs  bailiffs  are  officers  employed  to  execute  all 

writs  and  precepts  directed  to  the  sheriff : they  give 
a bond  to  him,  duly  to  discharge  their  office  j and 
lienee  are  called  bound-bailiffs ; a name,  to  use  the 
words  of  Jacob,  borrowed  by  Blackstonc  in  a pas- 
sage already  died,  **  which  the  common  people  have 
corrupted  to  a more  homely  appellation." 

Bailiwick,  IUilywick,  or  Baywwick,  ballwa , 
the  jurisdiction  of  a bailiff,  not  over  the  county,  but 
generally  that  liberty  which  is  exempted  from  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  over  which  the  lord  of  Che  liberty 
appoints  a bailiff  with  such  powers  within  his  precinct, 
as  the  under  sheriff  exercises  under  the  sheriff  of  the 
county.  Stat.  27th  Eli*,  cap.  12.  Wood's  Just.  20<J. 

Bailmknt,  a term  of  English  law  derived  from 
the  French  verb  bailler,  to  deliver  j and  defined  to  be, 
— a delivery  of  goods  in  trust,  on  a contract  expressed 
or  implied/that  the  trust  shall  be  duly  executed,  and 
the  goods  re-dclivered,  as  soon  as  the  time  or  use  for 
which  they  were  bailed,  shall  have  elapsed  or  be  per- 
formed. 

Sir  William  Jones,  whose  singularly  learned  and 
elegant  work,  upon  the  Law  of  Bailments,  has  been 
chiefly  followed  in  this  article,  distinguishes,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  civilians  and  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  only 
five  species  of  this  contract. 

L Deposition,  or  deposit,  which  is  a bailment  of 
goods  to  be  kept  for  the  bailor  without  reward. 

II.  Mandatum,  or  commission  ; a bailment  of  goods 
to  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or  to  have  some  act 
performed  about  them,  without  reward. 

III.  Commodatum,  or  loan  for  use  ; a bailment  of  a 
thing  for  a certain  time,  to  be  used  by  the  borrower 
without  paying  for  it. 

IV.  Pignori  acceptum,  or  pawn  ; a bailment  of  goods 
by  a debtor  to  a creditor,  in  pledge  as  a security  for 
the  debt. 

V.  Location,  or  letting  to  hire ; of  which  there 
ore  three  subdivisions  distinct  enough  to  demand 
enumeration. 

1 . Locatio  rei,  or  bailment  of  a thing,  to  be  used  by 
the  hirer  for  a reword. 

2.  Locatio  opens  faeiendi,  or  letting  out  of  work  and 
labour  to  be  done,  or  care  and  attention  to  be 
bestowed,  by  tlie  bailee,  on  the  goods  bailed  for 
a reward. 

3.  Locatio  opens  mercium  cchendarnm,  or  letting  of 
care  and  pains  in  carrying  the  things  bailed  from 
place  to  place  for  a reward. 

A slight  confusion  in  the  terms  of  the  two  latter  of 
these  subdivisions  of  the  locatum  may  make  it  difficult 
to  see  their  agreement,  without  the  definition  of  bail- 
ment : the  fact  is,  it  is  not  the  bailor,  but  the  bailee, 
in  both  cases,  wbo  is  the  locator. 

There  are  yet  three  farther  species  of  what  are  called 
innominate  bailments  ; which  differ  from  some  of  the 
above,  in  the  particular  of  the  compensation  not  being 
pecuniary,  but  some  specific  act  or  thing  to  be  done 
or  given.  They  are  thus  designated  by  the  civilian*  : — 

1.  Do  ut  des. 

2.  Facto  ut  facias. 

3.  Do  ut  facias  -t  and  conversely.  Facto  ut  des. 

An  these,  however,  are  in  every  other  respect  simi- 
lar to  the  five  first  mentioned,  and  subject  the  parties 


to  the  contract  to  precisely  the  same  obligations.  Sir 
W.  Jones  has  very  properly  left  them  to  be  reduced, 
as  their  circumstances  might  require,  under  their 
respective  heads,  in  the  primary  classification. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  almost  identical 
have  been  the  decisions  of  the  human  reason  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries  upon  those  matters,  which 
come  home  to  all  men’s  business  and  bosoms.  The 
form  of  polity,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  aspect 
of  criminal  codes,  and  the  system  of  real  property, 
have  varied,  and  will  vary,  under  the  influence  of  inci- 
dental causes ; whilst  the  main  principles  of  the  law 
of  bailment  or  contract  are  to  be  found  equally  in  the 
booksof  Moses,  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Courts  of  IFestminstcr  Hall.  The  few  following 
rules,  by  which  may  be  determined  the  degree  of 
responsibility  for  neglect  incurred  by  every  bailee,  are 
drawn  from  the  mingled  sources  of  the  laws  of  Home 
and  England,  and  will  be  found  to  be  consonant  to 
the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  and  the  purest  dic- 
tates of  natural  reason. 

1.  If  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  contract  be  equal 

to  both  parties,  the  obligation  is  equal,  and  the  bailee 
in  such  case  is  responsible  for  ordinary  neglect,  and  no 
more.  • 

2.  If  the  Itailor  only  be  benefited  by  the  contract, 
the  bailee  is  bound  9imply  to  good  faith,  and  is  answer- 
able only  for  gross  neglect , which  is  tantamount  to 
fraud. 

3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bailee  alone  receive 
advantage  from  the  bailment,  he  is  obliged  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  careful , and  is  responsible  even  for 
slight  neglect. 

To  these  three  leading  principles  must  be  added  two 
auxiliary  rules  : — 

1.  No  bailee  is  chargeable  for  loss  or  damage  by 
inevitable  accident,  or  by  irresistible  force , except  by 
special  agreement. 

2.  Robbery  is  considered  as  irresistible  force,  but 
loss  by  stealing  is  presumptive  evidence  of  ordinary 
neglect. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  illustrate  the 
foregoing  principles  by  examples  ; but  there  are  two 
or  three  exceptions  grounded  upon  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  contract  and  the  great  maxims  oi  public  utility, 
which  must  be  taken  notice  of. 

1.  If  a bailee  refuse  to  return  the  things  bailed  upon 
a lawful  demand,  he  becomes  answerable  for  even  the 
slightest  neglect. 

2.  If  a guest  be  robbed  by  the  servants  or  iiumoIc*  of 
an  inn,  the  innkeeper  is  responsible. 

3.  If  goods  bailed  to  a cwnraua  carrier  be  lost  by  any 
means,  except  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  king's 
enemies,  the  carrier  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  owner. 

Cases  may  happen  in  which  the  two  las'  exceptions 
may  press  hardly  upon  an  innocent  individual  ; yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  arc  fraught  with 
the  profoundest  wisdom,  and  to  be  justified  by  the 
strongest  of  all  argument*— the  public  good.  For 
there  is  no  other  way  of  eusuriug  property  against  the 
uncommon,  yet  necessary  opportunities,  which  inn- 
keepers and  carriers  must  possess,  except  by  attaching 
a double  portion  of  blame  upon  the  bailees  in  case  of 
its  loss  j and  thus,  by  making  them  more  than  ordi- 
narily responsible,  to  endeavour  to  make  them  more 
than  ordinarily  careful.. 

The  great  authorities  upon  this  title  of  the  law  to 
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BAIL-  be  consulted  by  the  student,  are  the  following: — 7 lie 
MENT.  Two  Laws  of  Ulpian,  called  Contractus,  d.  I.  17-  23 ; and 
ntniv  Si  ut  eert0>  xiii‘  c 5-  ^ i Pothier's  Treatises  on  Con- 
i ‘ ‘j  tracts,  Cotnr*  r.  Bernard,  2 Lord  Raym.  909  ; und  last 
and  best.  Sir  William  Jones's  admirable  Essay  on  the 
Law  of  Bailments. 

BAIL Y BOROUGH,  a small  market  town  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Cavan  j 14  miles  S.  E.  from 
Cavan,  43  N.W.  from  Dublin.  On  the  top  of  a hill 
near  this  town  is  a pool  celebrated  for  its  antiscorbutic 
virtues ; and  the  mud  of  which  is  considered  equally 
efficacious  if  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts  : the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  varies  nothing  in  summer  or 
winter. 

BAIN,  if.  Ft.  banner;  It .bagnare;  Sp.  bannare. 

Bain,  n.  > All  from  the  Latin  balneum,  ( banturn , 

Ba'onio.  J banum,  bain,  Menage.)  Balneum,  per- 
haps IIa/»d  ro  «nro/8«*Wfii»  t at  avi'ae  J t juimI  pcllat  CX 
animo  dolor  cm  ac  tristitiam.  Voss.  Fttjni. 

To  wet,  to  wash,  to  bathe. 

And  when  salt  t cares  do  Mn  my  brest, 

Where  lone  his  pleaseunt  troim-s  bath  SOWCD, 

Her  beauty  hath  tl*e  fruiles  opprest. 

Ere  that  the  buds  were  sprang  and  Mntrnc. 

Surrey.  Songs  and  Sonnets, 
And  Priam  eke  in  vainc  how  he  did  runne 
To  armo,  whom  Pyrrhus  with  despite  hath  done 
To  cruel  dentil,  and  bath'd  him  in  the  bainr. 

Of  his  so  tine's  blood  before  the  altar  slaine. 

Mir.  for  Msg.  fob  268. 

When  I awaking  all  inrngde 

doe  bam*  my  breast  with  streamer, 

And  make  my  sraokie  sights  to  skyes, 
their  rpward*:  wait*  to  take. 

Thus  with  a surge  of  tea  res  hedrwde, 

(Gbed)  1 thee  forsake.  7\trb*rvtlr.  Epitaphs,  tfc. 

H»ey  lefte  no  grntylraen’s  house  vnbrent  or  east  doime  to  Uie 
erth ; and  lluuuie  they  cuinc  agnyne  to  Marlle,  die  trie’s  house, 
and  bcatc  downc  all  that  they  bad  left  sttdyng  before  j and  ther 
they  foundc  the  cradcll  wherein  the  eHc  was  kept  in  bis  youtbe, 
anil  brake  it  all  to  peers,  and  a fayre  bay  nr,  wberin  he  was  wont 
to  he  bayard;  also  they  bcatc  downc  the  cbnpprll,  and  bare  away 
the  hell.  Froissart.  Crvnyeles,  r.  i.  c.  404 . 

Taking  no  pleasure  nor  delight  in  llie  world  afterwards,  no 
more  than  the  Aunt-keeper's  poor  asw,  which  carrying  billets  and 
fagots  of  drie  brush  and  sticks  to  kindle  fire,  and  to  heate  the 
stouphes,  is  evermore  full  of  smoak,  soot,  luhe*,  nnd  sindrrs ; 
but  hath  ut»  benefit  at  all  of  the  bain,  and  is  never  bathed,  washed, 
warmed,  rubbed,  scoured,  and  made  dean. 

//o Hand s Plutarch , fol.  174. 

BAIRAM,  or  Bbiaam,  the  greater  and  the  leas. 
The  two  great  Mohammedan  festivals  : the  first  called, 
in  Arabic,  idu'lfetr,  (i.e.  the  breaking  of  the  fast)  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  month  of  Ramadkn,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  a week  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  j 
the  second  called  Idu’l-korbkn,  or  al-adh,  (the  feast  of 
the  sacrifice,)  begins  on  the  tenth  of  Dhu'l  hajjah,  (the 
llth  month  in  the  year,)  when  the  victims  are  slain 
by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  It  is  kept  for  three  days 
but  the  first,  on  which  every  householder  kills  a sheep 
or  a goat,  is  the  only  one  much  observed.  At  Isfahkn 
the  sacrifice  of  a camel,  which  is  still  more  meritorious, 
is  always  made.  The  first  is  by  divines  called  the 
greater  of  the  two  but  the  people  commonly  reverse 
this  order,  and  call  that  feast  the  greater,  which  they 
enjoy  most.  (Sec  Sale’s  Koran,  Prelim.  Disc.  120. 150. 
Morgan's  Mahometism  explained,  ii.  188.) 

BAIRN  or  Barne,  see  Barn. 

Sc  bn  powd  an  apple  raid  and  white 
To  in  tier  the  umf  thing  in  : 

Sc  ho  powd  an  apple  white  and  raid 
And  that  the  sweit  bairue  did  win. 

The  Jett’s  Daughter  in  Percy,  L 39. 


And  qnbat  wul  selcive  to  sour  bairsu  and  sour  wife. 

And  qnbat  wul  m lcivc  to  sour  bairns  and  sour  wife,  Edward, 
Edward  ? 

JJnlmn  zr  gang  ovir  the  sea,  O ? 

The  warldU  room,  let  lhamc  beg  throw  life,  mitber,  milker. 

Edvard,  lb.  61. 


BAIRN. 


BAIT,  c.  1 A.  S.  biLan,  to  bait  or  bite. 

Bait,  n.  / Bit  or  bait,  whether  used  (like  morso, 
morceau,  or  morsel,)  for  a small  piece,  part,  or  portion 
of  any  thing  > or  for  that  jmrt  of  a bridle,  which  is  put 
into  a horse's  mouth  ; or  for  that  hasty  ref  reshment 
which  man  or  beast  takes  upon  a journey  ; or  fur  that 
temptation  which  is  offered  by  treachery  to  fish  or 
fool  ; is  but  one  word  differently  spelled,  und  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  to  6ifr.  Tooke,  ii.  122. 
Ycres  and  dtiyc*  flret  thi*  creature 
Thurghont  the  are  of  Greer,  unto  the  strait* 

Of  Maroc,  a»  it  vat  hire  aveuture: 

On  many  a nary  mcle  now  may  the  baite. 

Chaucer.  The  Mam  of  Lan  es  Talc,  V.  4897. 

AVhiche  thy  up  whan  the  crafty  tempkmrr  perreyued,  thyakyng 
hym  to  he  nothing  but  a man,  (althougbe  in  dede  a notable  and  n 
wonderful  1 man,;  he  ramtrtli  hit  Hooke,  baytrd  with  v«  enticement 
of  vnyne  glory,  for  therwith  chiefly  tliey  he  taken,  wniche  seme  to 
endruoar  to  the  hyvst  perfeccWm.  I'datl.  Matthew,  c.  Iv. 

For  many  men  be  not  onrlv  by  hit  protperoae  tutcesac  dreeiued, 
mtpponing  it  to  be  diuine  and  perpetuoll,  (bat  alto  became  tbei  be 
bowndf  to  him  by  giftea  and  benefits)  thei  be  os  It  were  fywbc* 
take  with  a an  etc  bryght.  Juye.  The  Exposition  of Daniel. 
And  for  a truilh  begilde  with  self  conceit, 

1 thought  that  uu'ii  would  Uirowr  rrwardf  on  me ; 

But  a*  a iuli  arid  bites  without  a baight. 

So  none  nnforvt,  men'*  needs  will  hear  or  see. 

Gascoigne.  .1  RrmrmbraNHce  in  Chat.  U.  458 
Algon,  oft  hast  thou  fish'd,  but  sped  not  straight. 

With  hook  and  net  thou  benfat  the  water  round  j 
Oft  times  the  place  thou  cbnngcst,  aft  the  bait ; 

Ami,  catching  nothing,  still  and  still  dost  wait. 

L'nm  by  thy  mule  to  cure  thee  : time  liath  found. 

In  desp'rate  cures,  n salve  tor  er*ry  wound. 

Hie  fish,  long  playing  with  the  bailed  hook, 

At  lost  is  caught : 'thus  many  a nymph  is  took. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogue,  5. 

So  they  taryed  at  Dourr  tyll  tbeyr  hones  were  voshypped,  and 
than  they  rode  to  Caunlrrbury  : and  wheresoeuer  they  bayled  or 
lay,  tbeir  host**  were  paved  i at  last  they  came  to  Qtham,  and 
there  they  foumle  Krug  Henry  and  part  of  his  cuuusayle. 

Froissart's  Cronycle,  r.  ii.  c 246. 
Within  the  gloomy  hole  of  this  pale  wight, 

The  serpent  woo'd  biro  with  Ills  rbannes  to  inn. 

There  be  might  bait  the  day,  and  rest  the  night  t 
Hut  under  that  same  bail  a fearful  grin. 

Was  ready  to  entangle  him  in  sin. 

G.  Ftrtckrr.  Christ’s  Triumph  on  Earth. 

For  the  fame  gortli.  Hint  Hercules  vpon  a time,  after  bra  had 
slaine  Geryon,  drove  that  way  exceeding  fnire  oxen,  and  nrare  the 
riucr  Tibris,  where  lira  had  swum  oner  with  his  drove  afore  him, 
laid  him  downc  in  a fairc  grranc  meddow,  as  well  to  refresh  him- 
self, being  wraric  of  bis  way,  as  also  to  rod  und  bait  his  cattcll 
hi  so  plcntifull  grow  and  forage.  Holland's  Linus,  fol.  7. 

• For  though  I be 

Too  narrow  to  think  him,  ns  be  is  be, 

(Our  souls'  best  baiting  and  raid-period. 

In  her  long  journey  of  considering  God,) 

Yet  (no  dishonour)  I cun  reach  him  thus, 

As  he  embrac’d  the  fires  of  lore,  with  us. 

Donne.  Hit  Elegy. 

For,  tempted  with  imaginary  bays, 

Fed  with  immortal  hopes  und  empty  praise  ; 

He  fame  pursues,  that  fair  and  treacherous  6<ti/, 

Grows  wise  when  he’s  undone,  repeats  when  'tits  too  late. 

Yalien's  Epistolary  Ode. 

For  this  misfortune  careless  Jane, 

Assure  yourself,  was  loudly  rated : 

And  madam,  getting  up  again, 

With  her  owo  liand  the  mouse-trap  baited. 

Prior,  A Reasonable  AJfiiction. 
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BAIT. 

BAKE. 


The  eJict  wm  scarcely  puWi*brdt  when  all  Ik*  traps  in  the 
Kingdom  were  baited  with  cheese  ; numberless  mi«  were  taken 
and  destroyed  ; but  still  the  much  wished  for  mouse  was  not 
among  the  number.  Goldtmlth.  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Alas  ! expect  it  not.  We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.  Doing  good. 

Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trad*. 

Carper.  The  Turk,  book  L 


Is  life  a hundred  yean,  or  e'er  ao  few, 

Tis  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new  : 

A fair,  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  can  stay, 

An  ion  where  travellers  bait,  then  post  away. 

Far  Art.  The  Miterier  of  Old  Hge. 


BAIT,  c.  1 Batten,  incitare  canes  re/  falconet  re- 

BA  it,  n.  J nandi  causa.  Vend,  in  lnd.  Beita,  wotare 
falconet  aut  canes  renaticos  in  preedam.  Wachter.  Per- 
haps of  the  same  origin  with  the  former.  To  bite  at. 
In  Chaucer,  Plotcman’s  Tale,  v.  87.  (says  Junius)  the 
stake  to  which  bears,  bulls,  &c.  are  fastened  to  be 
attacked  by  dogs  is  called,  baye.  " As  hois  tons  as  is  bere 
at  ferry."  Hence  (he  adds)  is  baighte:  now  written  baite. 

He  shall  be  boigkted  as  a here. 

Chaucer.  PI.  T.  T.  588. 

Tyndnl  salth  that  tier  is  notbrng  beard  In  the  church  among  us, 
but  boutyng,  buxsyag,  and  crying  out,  lyke  balowyng  of  the  foxo 
or  bay  ting  of  heart's.  Sir  That.  Mart  » Worker,  fol.  414. 

If  the  qoere  bee  lowde ; then  they  cryc  outc.  If  they  *vnge  an  ye 
thyng ; yet  they  halowe  and  baite.  Id.  fol.  415.  c,  i. 

Factious  ouarela  and  enmities  there  were  exceeding  many,  that 
tormented  lum  ; and  he  plagued  others  with  na  many : and  hard 
it  U to  say  or  set  dowrne,  whether  bee  were  urged  and  pressed  upon 
by  the  nobllltlc,  or  himsclfe  coursed  and  knifed  them  roore- 

Holtmnd'a  Lniut , fol.  1050. 
Iniurlous  Hcrmia , moat  rngratefull  maid, 

Haue  you  conspir'd,  hare  you  with  these  continu'd 
To  baite  me,  with  this  foule  derision  ? 

SheJupeare.  Midrumtner  Stght' t Ur  tame,  fol.  154. 

Cur.  Are  these  thy  bcarcs  ? Wc'cl  bate  thy  bears  to  death. 

And  manacle  the  berard  in  their  chaines, 

If  thou  dar'at  bring  them  to  thy  baytiug  place. 

Id.  Henry  VI.  part  ii.  fid.  144.  c.  ii. 

Oftentimes  also  he  represented  the  Circenaian  games  in  the  Va- 
tican*, and  other  whiles  after  every  fire  courses  bee  brought  in  tbc 
baiting  of  wild  hcastes.  Holland" r Suetonhtr,  fol.  164. 

BAKE,  ■)  A.  8.  bacan ; Dutch  bakken  Ger. 

Ba'ker.  j backcn.  To  dry  by  heat 

Wilhoutm  bake  mete  never  was  bis  bon*, 

Of  fUh  and  flesh.  Ch  mu  err.  Prologue,  r.  346. 

Lokc  of  Egipt  the  king,  dan  Pbarao, 

His  baker  and  his  bolder  also, 

Wheder  they  ne  felten  non  effect  in  dremes. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonnet  Prtetitt  Tale,  V.  15141. 

She  sable  her  tmslMindc  wns  so  wayward  that  he  wouide  neuer  be 
pleased.  For  if  hU  brrde  quod  site  be  dowe  taken,  than  he  is 
angry.  Mary,  no  mernajlc  ♦ her  goseep.  Mary  and  wote  ye  what 
gossep  quod  she.  And  it  1 hake  it  all  to  harde  culys,  yrt  is  he  not 
content  neither.  Sir  Thai.  More's  Worker,  fol.  308. 

For  the  aungell  affirmed  it  (and  Daniel  save  before  his  fete  to  be 
made  and  baht  but  of  brills  bakkery)  his  bodyc  therforc  now  rrleth 
and  staggerth  Joye.  Ike  Exposition  of  Daniel. 

I hold  that  curiosities,  baking  of  meats,  and  superfluous  provi- 
sions upon  this  day  arr  to  be  aroldcd,  as  being  an  unnecessary 
breaking  of  the  rest  of  this  day,  and  unbeseeming  the  solemnity 
of  it.  Halt.  Con.  on  Ike  I^srd ' j deg. 

The  same  day  In  the  aftemoone,  were  two  men  hanged  on  a 
gibbet  in  Panics  Church  yard  by  mart  is  II  law,  the  one  John  F.ger* 
ley,  seruant  to  the  Duke  of  Sutfolke,  and  late  Sbrritfe  of  Leicester, 
the  other  a baker,  one  of  the  white  coatcs  sent  out  of  the  cittie 
against  Wymt.  Slow.  Hum.  1554.  Qu.  Mary. 

For  the  cariage  whereof,  bee  tooke  up  even  tbc  passengers 
wakens  that  usually  were  hired,  yea,  the  eery  jades  which  serued 
mils  and  bat  ke- hooter.  Holtand'r  Smetoni tu,  fob  141. 

▼OL.  XVIII. 


But  pass — the  ^Esculnpian  crew,  BAKE. 

Wlto  eat  and  quaff  the  best,  — - 

They  seldom  miss  to  bake  and  brew,  BAKE- 

<Jr  lin  to  break  their  fast.  WELL. 

Prior.  The  Wandering  Pilgrim. 

Nor  seldom  writs, 

Dependant  on  the  baker’ t punctual  call. 

To  bear  hb  creaking  panniers  at  the  door, 

Angry  and  sad,  and  his  last  cruat  consum’d. 

Carper.  The  Task,  book  L 

Baking,  the  art  of  making  bread.  Bread  is  com- 
posed of  flour,  yeast,  water  ami  salt.  A peck  of  flour 
requires  a handful  of  salt,  a pint  of  yeast,  and  three 
quarts  of  water.  The  oven  ought  to  be  heated  more 
than  an  hour  before  the  loaf  is  placed  in  it ; and  three 
houra’  baking  are  required. 

There  are  two  companies  of  Bakers  in  London  : the 
White  Bakers  were  incorporated  in  Edward  2d’s  reign  j 
the  Brown  Bakers  not  till  19th  James  I.  By  a statute 
of  the  22d  Henry  VIII,  cap.  13.  they  are  established 
as  superior  to  common  trades : “ No  man  for  using 
the  mysteries  or  science*  of  baking,  brewing,  survey- 
ing or  writing,  shall  be  interpreted  a handicraft.”  The 
two  kinds  of  bread  known  by  the  names  of  white  or 
wheaten  and  household,  must  be  distinguished  by  the 
letter  W.  or  H.  stamped  upon  each  of  them  respec- 
tively •,  and  a peck  loaf  of  either  kind  must  weigh 
seventeen  lbs.  six  ounces  avoirdupois. 

The  process  of  biscuit-baking  for  the  victualling  de- 
portment, as  carried  on  at  Deptford,  requires  a number 
of  hands.  The  dough  made  of  flour  and  water  only,  is 
kneaded  by  a machine.  It  is  then  sliced  by  a large 
knife,  and  handed  to  the  moulder,  who  forms  two  biscuits 
at  a time  ; next  to  the  marker  who  stam]>s  them  ; then 
to  the  splitter,  who  separates  them  ; afterwords  to  the 
chucker,  who  throws  them  to  the  peel,  an  operation  of 
extraordinary  nicety ; and  lastly  the  depositer,  who  ar- 
ranges them  in  the  oven.  Seventy  are  so  placed  in  a 
minute.  There  are  twelve  ovens,  and  each  will  daily 
furnish  biscuit  for  2040  men. 

The  price  of  bread  in  London  used  to  be  regulated 
by  the  average  price  of  wheat,  and  it  was  fixed  weekly 
by  the  Lord  Muyor.  The  assize  is  now  abolished  j 
and  by  a recent  uct  of  parliament,  3d  George  IV,  the 
peck  loaf  and  its  subdivisions  are  forbidden,  and  bread 
is  permitted  to  be  sold  by  weight  only. 

The  Romans  were  very  skilful  in  the  art  of  baking. 

Pliny  reckons  that  bread  should  be  -id  heavier  than  the 
meal  U9ed  for  baking  it.  According  to  experiments 
mentioned  by  Kbhlcn  in  the  appendix  to  his  Rechen- 
meisler,  a hundred  pounds  of  meal  in  Germany  produce 
a hundred  nnd  fifty  pounds  of  dough,  and  this  dough 
produces  153  lbs.  1 1 oz.  of  good  bread.  The  bread  of 
modern  Italy,  if  baked  by  the  natives,  is  the  worst  in 
Europe.  In  Rome  and  Venice  it  is  baked  by  Germans. 

In  the  former  city  the  German  Bakers  form  a com- 
pany, and  arc  a very  rich  body. 

BAKEWELL,  or  Bath  qcellk,  so  called  from  ita 
bath  well,  an  ancient  market  town  In  Derbyshire,  called 
Badecanwytlam,  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  built  by  Edward 
the  elder  in  the  year  924.  It  is  the  largest  parish  in 
the  county,  extending  more  than  20  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  employs  much  of 
the  population  of  the  town,  which  in  lb21  amounted 
to  1782.  The  whole  parish  contains  more  than  9000. 

The  poor’s  rates,  in  1803,  were  ^539.  Or.  lOrf.  Hake- 
well  is  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Lichfield. 
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B A L M N A. 


BALA  BALA}  a market  town  of  Merionethshire,  in  North 
~ Wales  j and  a borough  by  prescription,  though  it 
BALj..  A.  no  numbers  to  parliament.  It  is  distant  '202 

J v ^ miles  N.W.  from  London,  and  26  from  Welshpool. 

Population  in  1821, 1163.  Manufactures,  knitting  wool- 
len gloves,  stockings,  and  the  caps  called  Welsh  wigs. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  are  held  alternately  in  this 
town  and  in  Dolgelly.  There  arc  vestiges  of  three 
iloinan  camps  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  adjacent  to 
the  town  is  a large  artificial  mount,  called  Tonunen  y 
Bala,  supposed  to  be  of  Homan  origin. 

4 

BALiEN  A. — W H 

BALABNA  {tfyaAuiva,  a Whale,  according  to  J.  John- 
ston, from  fiaAAw  to  cast  up.  because  the  animal  throws 
up  water.)  Ray,  Lin.  Cuv.  Illig.  H'hale  Pen.  In  Zoology, 
a genus  if  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Otaceu 
ordmaria,  order  Cetacea,  class  Mammrflia. 

Generic  character.  Instead  of  teeth,  pendulous 
homy  lamina1,  triangular  and  fibrous  at  their  edges  : 
distinct  frontal  spiracles  : anterior  extremities  pin- 
nated, posterior  none ; tail  horizontal,  with  or  without 
the  dorsal  An  : two  inguinal  teats. 

This  remarkable  genus,  in  common  with  the  others 
forming  the  order  Cetacea,  was  formerly  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  grand  class.  Fishes  ; which  we  And 
divided  by  Ray  into  " Pisces  pul/none  respirantes or 
Pishes  respiring  with  lungs,  and  " Pisces  bronchus  res- 
pirantes,"  or  Pishes  respiring  with  gills;  among  the 
former  of  which  he  placed  the  Whale  tribe,  and  his 
arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Pennant.  But  Lin- 
naeus observing  that  their  structure  and  economy  were 
very  different  from  Ashes,  which  they  only  resembled 
in  inhabiting  the  water,  ranked  them  among  his  first 
class,  Mammalia , to  which  they  Are  closely  allied  in  nil 
their  essential  character? . such  as  having  a double 
heart  and  lungs,  and  being  viviparous,  neither  of 
which  is  the  case  with  Ashes. 

The  head  of  this  genus  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
size,  being  a third  and  sometimes  half  of  the  whole 
body : the  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  plates  of  a homy 
structure,  which  arranged  transversely  in  several  rows, 
and  encompassing  the  outer  skirts  of  the  jaw,  occupy 
the  place  of  the  teeth  in  other  animals  ; they  are  thin 
and  of  a triangular  shape,  having  their  edges  armed 
with  long  thread-like  processes,  which  hang  down 
loose  in  the  mouth  ; this  structure  is  well  known  by 
the  name  of  IPhalebone,  and  is  much  used  In  commerce : 
the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  is  receded 
within  the  lower,  which  is  destitute  of  these  horny 
processes,  and  only  supports  a thick  fleshy  tongue ; 
by  this  contrivance  the  food  of  the  animal,  which  con- 
sists of  small  fish,  mollusca,  and  crustacca,  being  re- 
ceived into  the  mouth  with  a large  quantity  of  water, 
cannot  escape,  as  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  thready 
processes  of  the  whalebone  when  the  jaws  are  closed, 
through  which  however  the  water  easily  flnds  its  way 
out. 

The  spintcles  or  blowholes  arc  curious  parts  in  the 
economy  of  these  animals  ; here  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention,  that  the  water  having  passed  into  a bag 
situated  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  nostrils,  is  driven 
by  a strong  muscular  effort  through  a straight  passage 
at  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  sometimes  divided  by 
a membrane  making  the  blowhole  double 


Llyn  Tcgid,  Pcmble  mere  or  Bala  lake,  lies  a few  BALA, 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  town.  It  is  the  largest  sheet  “ 
of  water  in  Wales,  being  four  miles  in  length,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth.  The  scenery 1 
around  it  is  rich.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  forty  feet, 
but  it  sometimes  rises  nine  feet  above  its  usual  level, 
overfiowing  the  vale  of  Eidcmion.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  country  fables  that  the  river 
Dee,  like  the  Rhone  at  Geneva,  passes  through  without 
mixing  its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake. 


ALE  FISHERY. 

The  anterior  or  pectoral  fins  answer  to  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  other  Mammalia,  and  contain  the 
same  series  of  bones  : some  species  possess  a kind  of 
dorsal  fin,  composed  of  a fatty  or  gristly  substance, 
whilst  others  hare  none  ; this  has  given  rise  to  Lac£- 
pede’s  division  of  Whales  Into  two  genera,  BaUrna,  or 
those  without  the  dorsal  fin,  and  BaUrnoptert r,  or  those 
having  a dorsal  fin. 

Beneath  the  skin  is  found  the  blubber  or  fat  enve- 
loping the  whole  body  of  the  animal ; it  is  of  a yel- 
lowish white,  yellow,  or  red  colour  j in  some  old 
aninuils  it  is  of  a salmon  colour,  whilst  in  the  young 
it  is  always  of  a yellowish  white  : from  this  substance 
whale  oil  is  procured  ; and  as  it  is  a very  interesting 
subject  both  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  and  to 
the  general  reader,  on  account  of  the  fishery  will  lie 
given  after  the  different  species  of  the  animal  have 
been  noticed. 

These  animals  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth  one  at  a 
time,  which  they  suckle  and  protect  with  great  affection. 

For  a farther  description  of  their  strueture  and 
classification,  see  Comsabativb  Axatomy  and  Zoology. 

The  following  are  the  species, 

B.  Mysticetus,  Lin.  Cuv.  la  Baleine  franche,  Lae£p. 
TAvajunfio\,  Aristotle.  Great  My  Stic  etc,  Shaw.  Com- 
mon Whale,  Pen.  The  love  of  the  marvellous  has 
never  been  carried  to  greater  excess  in  the  description 
of  any  animal,  than  in  that  of  the  enormous  length  of 
the  common  Greenland  Whale  ; one  naturalist  after 
another  has  made  use  of  the  same  old  story  about  the 
size  of  the  animal  being  diminished  in  consequence  of 
the  fisheries  which  have  been  carried  on  for  such  a 
length  of  time  ; so  that  instead  of  the  Whale  being 
150  or  200  feet  long,  as  they  were  “ in  olden  time,  * 
they  nrc  not  now  taken  above  GO  or  70  feet  in  length. 
Mr.  Scorcsby  observes  very  justly,  that  " there  is  every 
probability  of  such  an  error  having  been  committed 
two  or  three  centuries  back,  from  which  period  some 
of  our  dimensions  have  been  derived,  when  we  know 
that  Whales  were  usually  viewed  with  superstitious 
dread,  and  their  magnitude  and  powers  in  consequence 
highly  exaggerated.” 

That  our  forefathers  preferred  these  wonderful  nar- 
rations to  the  account  of  those  who  were  likely  to  be 
the  most  competent  judges  of  the  subject  is  very  evi- 
dent ; far  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  Marten’s 
Poyage  to  Spitsbergen,  published  at  Hamburgh  in  16*5, 
we  shall  find  that  he  states  “ our  biggest  Whale  wns 
53  feet  long,  and  his  toil  three  fathom  and  a half  broad,” 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  Mr.  Scoresby’s  assertion, 
that  " of  322  individuals,  in  the  capture  of  which  I 
have  been  personally  concerned,  no  one,  I believe. 
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BALDEN  A.  exceeded  60  feet  in  length,  and  the  largest  I ever  mea- 
tmred,  was  58  feet  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
• being  one  of  the  longest  to  appearance  which  1 ever 

aaw.:“  From  fifty  to  sixty  feet  therefore  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  average  length  of  the  Greenland  Whale  y 
and  that  this  always  was  the  case  is  farther  proved  by 
the  quantity  of  oil  then  obtained  from  the  animal  not 
being  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  greatest  circum- 
ference of  the  body  of  this  species  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  and  that  a little  behind  the  fins,  from  whence  it 
tapers  towards  the  head,  and  backwards  cylindrically 
to  within  ten  feet  of  the  tail,  where  it  becomes  some- 
what quadrangular,  the  greatest  ridge  being  upwards, 
and  running  nearly  across  the  middle  of  tbe  tail ; “ in  a 
word,"  says  Marten,  “ the  whole  fish  is  shaped  like  a 
shoemaker's  last,  if  you  look  upon  it  from  beneath. 
Tbe  head  is  somewhat  triangular,  the  under  part 
formed  by  the  jaw-bones  being  flat,  and  measuring 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  from  teu  to 
twelve  feet  in  breadth ; the  lips  arc  about  the  same 
length,  and  five  or  six  feet  high,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  the  letter  17  when  looked  at  in  front." — “ When 
the  mouth  is  open,  it  presents  a cavity  as  large  as  a 
room,"  Mr.  Scoresby  says,  “ and  capable  of  containing 
a merchant  ship's  jolly-boat."  Instead  of  teeth,  os  has 
, been  before  mentioned,  the  mouth  is  provided  with 
numerous  rows  of  “ fins,"  or  whalebone ; and  each 
scries,  or  **  side  of  bone,"  as  the  whalers  call  it,  is 
composed  of  more  than  300  lamina:,  which  are  gene- 
rally ten  or  eleven  feet  long,  and  occasionally  fifteen 
feet ; these  are  broadest  at  tbe  gum,  and  are  there 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  breadth  : in  some  Whales 


a curious  hollow  on  one  aide,  ami  a ridge  on  the  other, 
occurs  in  many  of  the  central  blades  of  whalebone,  at 
regular  intervals  of  six  or  seven  inches.  Mr.  Scoresby 
puts  it  os  a question,  “ whether  this  irregularity,  like 
the  rings  in  the  horns  of  the  ox,  which  they  resemble, 
may  not  afford  an  intimation  of  the  age  of  the  Whale  ?** 
the  animal  is  said  to  be  aixe,  when  the  whalebone  is 
six  feet  long,  or  upwards.  The  eyes  are  not  larger  than 
those  of  an  ox,  situated  behind  the  angles  of  tbe  mouth, 
on  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  external  opening  of  the 
ear  is  but  small,  and  has  no  auricle,  so  that  some  natu- 


ralists have  believed  that  tbe  Whale  has  no  external  ear ; 


but  Mr.  Hunter's  examination  has  proved  the  contrary. 
The  blow-holes,  or  spiracles,  are  placed  about  six  feet 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  jaw,  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  head,  consisting  of  two  longitudinal  apertures, 
six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  which  are  the  nostrils  ; 
when  the  animal  breathes,  a moist  vapour  is  thrown 


to  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  BALAiXA. 
placed  horizontally ; its  motions  are  rapid  and  universal,  s/—* 
and  by  it  the  animal  is  principally  moved  along,  in  the 
same  way  that  a boat  is  sculled  by  a single  oar. 

The  skin  of  the  Whale  is  slightly  plaited  on  the 
body,  but  smooth  on  the  fins  and  tail.  As  to  tbe 
colour  of  tbe  animal,  the  back,  most  of  the  upper  and 
port  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  fins  and  tail,  are  black  j 
the  fore  part  of  the  under  jaw,  the  lips  and  the  belly, 
white;  the  eyelids  grey:  the  younger  Whales  are  of  a 
bluish  black,  or  bluish  grey,  the  older  ones  more 
black  and  grey. 

When  feeding,  tbe  Whale  swims  along  with  con- 
siderable velocity  below  tbe  surface  of  the  water, 
having  its  jaws  widely  opened  ; of  course  the  water 
enters  its  enormous  mouth,  and  with  it  numerous 
jnollnsca  and  water-insects  ; as  the  jaws  are  shut,  the 
water  drains  out  through  the  hairs  of  the  whalebone, 
in  which  the  food  becomes  entangled. 

Whales  are  believed  to  go  with  young  about  ten 
months,  and  the  time  of  delivery  is  ]>resumcd  to  be  in 
February  or  March  ; they  very  rarely  have  more  than 
one  cub  at  a time.  The  maternal  affection  of  the 
Whale,  though  a dull  animal,  is  very  interesting; 
the  cub,  being  unaware  of  danger,  is  easily  har- 
pooned ; but  the  mother's  attachment  is  such,  that 
it  frequently  brings  lier  within  reach  of  the  fishers, 
and  she  not  uncommonly  falls  a victim  to  her  parental 
fondness.  A very  striking  instance  of  this  is  given  by 
Mr.  Scoresby;  he  says,  n Iu  June,  1811,  one  of  my 
barpooners  struck  a sucker,  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  capture  of  the  mother.  Presently  she  arose 
dose  by  the  * fast  boat,'  and  seizing  the  young  one, 
dragged  about  a hundred  fathoms  of  line  out  of  the 
boat  with  remarkable  force  and  velocity.  Again  she 
arose  to  the  surface  ; darted  furiously  to  and  fro  ; fre- 
quently stopped  short,  or  suddenly  changed  her  direc- 
tion, and  gave  every  possible  intimation  of  extreme 
agony.  For  a length  of  time  she  continued  thus  to 
act,  though  closely  pursued  by  the  boats ; and  inspired  ' 
with  courage  and  resolution  by  her  concern  for  her 
offspring,  seemed  regardless  of  the  danger  which  sur- 
rounded her.  At  length,  one  of  the  boats  approached 
so  near,  that  a harpoon  was  hove  at  her.  It  hit,  but 
did  not  attach  itself.  A second  harpoon  was  struck  ; 
this  also  failed  to  penetrate ; but  a third  was  more 
effectual,  and  held.  Still  she  did  not  attempt  to 
escape,  but  allowed  other  boats  to  approach  ; so  that 
in  a few  minutes  three  more  harpoons  were  fastened  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  afterwards  she  was 


up,  mixed  with  mucus,  but  no  water  is  ejected  unless 
the  respiration  be  made  under  water : they  make  a 
great  noise  in  blowing  or  breathing,  which  may  be 
heard  at  a considerable  distance,  and  they  blow 
loudest  when  frightened  > they  respire  about  four  or 
five  times  in  a minute,  and  throw  up  the  vapour  many 
yards,  which  at  a distance  looks  like  smoke.  The 
fins,  of  which  there  are  only  two,  (there  being  no 
dorsal  fin,)  are  the  anterior  or  pectoral ; these  are 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  long,  and  four  to  five  broad, 
being  capable  of  motion  in  any  direction ; but  they 
are  prevented  from  being  raised  above  the  horizontal 
position  by  the  tension  of  the  skin  and  flesh  below  ; 
the  account  therefore  of  Whales  supporting  their  young 
on  their  back  by  means  of  their  fins,  must  be  fabulous. 
The  tail  occupies  a single  surface  of  80  or  100  square 
feet,  it  is  only  five  or  six  feet  long,  but  from  eighteen 


killed." 

The  Whale  is  remarkably  timid,  setting  off  with  the 
greatest  agitation  on  the  least  alarm  : its  bitterest 
enemies  are  tbe  Shark  and  Sword-fish,  and  it  avoids 
those  seas  where  Sharks  abound  : the  Narwhal  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  inimical  to  tbe  Whale,  but  this 
is  now  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

This  animal  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
frozen  seas  of  Greenland  and  Davis'  straits,  and  nlong 
the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  and  America  j in  the  Ger- 
man ocean  it  is  never  found  ; but  on  the  African  and 
South  American  coast  it  is  met  with  in  vast  numbers 
at  stated  times,  where  it  is  attacked  by  tbe  South  Sea 
whalers. 

It  is  this  species  which  affords  the  principal  supply 
of  oil  and  whalebone  ; a Greenland  Whale,  of  sixty 
feet  in  length,  will  yield  about  thirty  tons  of  blubber 
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BAL/T.NA.  the  head,  whalebone,  fins,  and  tail,  will  weigh  eight 
or  ten  more,  and  the  carcass  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
two  tons.  The  flesh  affords  food  to  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux,  who  atso  employ  the  bones  in  making 
harpoons,  the  sinews  form  thread  for  them  ; the 
sinews  of  the  tail,  which  are  not  very  oily,  are  manu- 
factured into  glue  in  Hollaud. 

Lac^pede,  and  after  hiiu  Cuvier,  has  made  another 
species,  which  they  call  BaUtna  Nordcezper ; this 
Linnreus  considered  merely  as  a variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding j and  Mr.  Scoresby  says  of  Lac^pcde's  figures 
of  the  two  animals,  that  the  one  representing  the 
B.  Mystketus,  has  not  its  counterpart  in  nature  ; whilst 
the  B.  Nordcaper  is  a fair  representation  of  the 
Mysticetus. 

B.  Phi/salus,  Lin.  Cut.  ; Bala-noptera  Gibbar,  Laclp.  j 
Razor-back  of  the  whalers : Fin -fish,  Martens ; Fin  Whale, 
Pen.  This  is  the  longest  animal  of  the  Whale  genus, 
being  about  a hundred  feet  in  length,  but  considerably 
less  in  circumference  than  the  Greenland  Whale  ; the 
body  is  compressed  ou  the  sides,  and  angular  on  the 
back  : it  has  an  immoveable  rayless  fin  on  the  back  ; 
it  swims  quickly,  and  is  a dauntless  animal : the 
whalebone  it  affords  does  not  exceed  four  feet  in 
length,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  it  gives  is  but  small. 
The  Whale  fishers  are  annoyed  w hen  they  meet  with 
many  of  these  Razor-backs,  as  from  ex|»eriencc  they 
know  that  the  Greenland  Whale  avoids  the  seas  which 
they  frequent. 

B.  Hoops , Lin.  Cuv.  ; Balemoptera  Jubartes,  Lacep. ; 
Pinner  of  the  whalers;  Pike-headed  Whale,  Pen.  Is  about 
forty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  circumference  ; 
its  dorsal  fin  about  two  and  a half  feet  high ; the  skin 
of  the  throat  and  chest  is  plaited  in  deep  longitudinal 
folds,  capable  of  great  dilatation  : the  use  of  these  is 
not  known. 

B.  Restrain,  Lin.;  Balemoptera  Acutorostrata,  Lacep. 
Sharp-nosed  Whale,  Scoresby.  Its  length  is  only  seven- 
teen feet  and  a half,  its  circumference  twenty  feet ; and 
from  the  snout  to  the  pectoral  fins  five  and  a half  : its 
colour  is  black  : the  largest  whalebone  from  it  is  not 
more  than  six  inches. 

These  three  last  species,  with  the  Baletnoptera 
Rorqual  of  Lac^pede,  or  Balttna  Musculut  of  Linnrcus, 
which  is  very  probably  a variety  of  the  Physalus,  form 
Lac^pede’s  new  genus  Baletnoptera,  from  having  a 
dorsal  fin  ; but  this  does  not  seem  a sufficient  reason 
for  separating  them  from  the  Babtna,  as  their  structure 
is  in  other  respects  similar. 

Of  the  Whale  Fishery. 

Among  the  numerous  and  varied  means  employed 
by  human  ingenuity  in  subjecting  to  f*  the  use  and 
service  of  man"  the  diversified  productions  of  nature, 
none,  perhaps,  can  be  found  more  interesting  to  the 
inquiring  mind,  cither  as  a matter  of  mere  curiosity, 
or  as  a subject  of  great  national  importance,  than  the 
Whale  trade  ; some  idea  of  which  may  be  gained  from 
Anderson’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  who  suvs,  “ that 
in  1795  the  consumption  of  fish  oil  as  a substitute  for 
tallow,  amounted  in  London  to  j£300,000. and 
that  this  demand  continued  annually.  Resides  the 
employment  of  a large  class  of  men,  it  presents  to  a 
maritime  state  the  great  advantage  of  a ready  supply 
of  the  hardiest  seamen  in  the  hour  of  danger  ; and  to 
this  roust  be  ascribed  the  fostering  care  with  which 


parliament  b-9  always  watched  over  the  fisheries,  and  B ALAIN  A. 
the  consequent  superiority  which  this  country  has  — v— ^ 

possessed  for  so  many  years  in  naval  affairs.  It  is 
intended  to  give  here  a brief  description  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Whale  fishery,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  now  carried  on,  with  an  account  of  the 
method  in  which  the  oil  and  whalebone  are  obtained. 

Here,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  principal  source 
of  information  is  derived  from  An  Account  of  the  Arctic 
Regions,  % cith  a History  and  Description  of  the  Northern 
Whale  Fishery,  by  W.  Scoresby,  jun.  F.R.  S.  E.  in 
two  volumes,  published  at  Edinburgh,  1890,  which 
contains  the  knowledge  of  a man  long  employed  in 
the  trade,  and  presents  the  best  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  that  has  yet  come 
before  the  public  : it  is  well  worth  perusal,  and  to 
it  the  reader  must  be  referred  for  more  particular 
information. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Whale  Fishery. 

Most  authors  have  assigned  to  the  Biscayans  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  engaged  in  the  Whale 
fishery ; but  this  is  a matter  of  doubt.  The  earliest 
authentic  account  we  have  of  a voyage  for  this  express 
purpose,  is  that  of  Ohtbcre,  a native  of  Halgoiand, 
who  sailed  round  the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  year 
890,  and  communicated  to  Allred  the  Great  I he  result 
of  his  enterprise,  by  whom  it  has  been  added  to  his 
translation  of  Orosius,  which  has  since  been  rendered 
into  English  by  the  Hon.  D.  Barrington,  and  may  be 
found  in  his  Miscellanies.  In  the  ninth  century,  we 
find,  on  the  authority  of  Langebck,  that  the  Whale 
fishery  was  carried  on  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  A tithe  of  Whales  was  granted  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, by  William  the  Conqueror,  on  all  those  taken 
near,  or  brought  to  Dive.  And  it  appears  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  quoted  by 
D’Aussy,  in  his  essay.  La  vie  price fe  dts  Francois,  that 
the  flesh,  and  particularly  the  tongue  of  this  animal, 
were  sold  in  the  markets  of  Bayonne,  Cibonne,  and 
Bfariz.  They  were  probably  fresh,  and  taken  off  the 
Norman  coast,  as  Edward  111.  of  England  had  g£6. 
sterling  on  every  Whale  taken  into  B£ariz;  and  this 
duty  had  become  so  profitable,  that  in  1338  it  was 
granted  as  a reward  to  Peter  de  Puyanne,  for  his  ser- 
vices as  udmiral  of  the  English  fleet.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Biscayans  were  considered  the  best 
fishers;  but  Mr.  Scoresby  thinks  that  the  Whales  they 
took  were  probably  the  B.  Rostrata,  and  not  the 
Mysticetus  ,•  these  animals  at  particular  times  resorted 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  they  were  taken  by  the 
fishers,  who,  as  they  became  more  scarce,  pursued 
them  to  the  north,  till  they  ultimately  arrived  at  Ice- 
land and  Greenland  : here  they  were  joined  by  the 
Icelanders,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  two  nations  sent  out  together  fifty  or 
sixty  sail. 

The  English  do  not  appear  to  have  engaged  very 
early  in  this  trade,  for  the  first  account  we  have  of 
any  of  their  attempts,  was  in  1594,  when  several  ships 
were  sent  out  to  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  returned  with  seven  or  eight 
hundred  lamina:  of  fins,  or  whalebone,  taken  from  the 
wreck  of  two  Biscayan  vessels,  which  had  been  lost 
there  a few  years  before ; and  this  is  the  first  account 
of  the  importation  of  whalebone.  In  1598,  the 
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BALAENa.  merchants  of  Hull  embarked  in  this  trade,  and  their 
v— perseverance  in  it  has  mode  their  town  of  considerable 
importance,  as  they  now  send  to  the  fishery  three 
times  as  many  ships  as  any  other  port  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1610,  two  ships  were  sent  to  Spitzbergen  in  pur- 
suit of  Whales,  by  the  " company  for  the  discover}’  of 
unknown  countries,”  (afterwards  named  the  Muscovy, 
or  Russia  Company,)  at  the  instance  of  Captain  Jonas 
Poole  } but  both  ships  were  lost,  though  their  crews, 
and  part  of  the  cargo,  were  saved.  This  station, 
Spitzbergen,  was  soon  invaded  by  the  whalers  of 
other  nations,  and  frequent  disputes  were  the  conse- 
quences } notwithstanding  the  English  Russia  Com- 
pany had  obtained  a royal  charter  in  1613,  and  were 
supported  by  a ship  of  war,  the  Tigris,  of  twenty-oue 
guns,  to  enforce  their  prerogative  and  monopoly, 
frequent  reprisals  occurred,  but  without  any  advantage 
to  the  English. 

In  1614,  some  Dutch  merchants  obtained  a charter 
from  the  states-general,  granting  them  for  three  years 
the  right  of  all  fisheries  and  other  emoluments 
between  Nova  Zembla  and  Davis'  straits,  excluding 
all  other  ships  of  that  realm  from  interference,  on 
pain  of  confiscation.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  whalers,  four  ships  of  war,  carrying  thirty  guns 
each,  and  with  the  whalers  making  eighteen  sail,  were 
sent  out  : the  English,  not  being  so  strong,  dared  not 
prevent  the  Dutch  from  fishing,  but  both  parties  made 
a poor  season. 

In  1617,  fourteen  ships  were  sent  out  by  the  Russia 
Company,  which  killed  150  Whales,  and  obtained  1800 
or  1900  tons  of  oil,  with  which  they  arrived  safe  at 
home.  In  the  following  year  King  James  granted  a 
patent  to  a number  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Zealand 
adventurers ; but  this  being  supposed  prejudicial  to 
the  Russia  and  East  India  Companies,  was  revoked  j 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  enraged 
Zealanders  nttacked  the  English  in  the  harbour  at 
Foreland,  killed  a number  of  their  men,  destroyed  their 
stores,  and  compelled  them  to  return  home  empty. 


home,  and  suffer  death  in  preference.  Part  of  a ship’s  baLjENA. 

crew,  however,  which  was  accidentally  left,  survived 

the  winter,  after  suffering  very  severe  hardships ; and 

this  induced  the  Dutch  to  try  the  experiment  again  : 

two  volunteer  parties,  of  seven  each,  were  left  in 

August  1633,  one  on  Amsterdam  island,  the  other  on 

San  Mayen’s  island,  provided  with  every  needful 

article  ; the  former  party  all  survived,  but  the  latter 

was  destroyed  by  the  scurvy  ; as  was  another  left  at 

the  same  place  in  the  following  year. 

In  1642  the  Dutch  charter  expired,  and  the  fishery 
was  thrown  open  to  all  adventurers,  which  in  a few 
years  increased  so  much  as  to  employ  between  two 
and  three  hundred  sail  ; and  between  the  years  1660 
and  1670,  the  Dutch  and  Hamburgh  ships  so  employed 
amounted  to  four  or  five  hundred,  whilst  the  English 
did  not  send  a single  ship. 

The  British  government  saw  this  falling  off  in  the 
fishery  with  regret ; and  iti  16*2  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  dispensing  with  the  navigation  laws,  and 
allowing  British-built  ships,  with  a master  and  half 
the  crew  English,  to  carry  Hollanders  or  other  expert 
fishers  as  the  remainder  ; the  duties  on  oil  and  whale- 
bone so  imported  were  withdrawn,  whilst  that  brought 
in  foreign  ships  had  a duty  imposed  of  *£9.  per  ton  on 
the  oil,  and  *£18.  per  ton  on  the  whalebone.  But 
even  this  had  not  the  desired  effect ; and  in  i693  Sir 
William  Scaven,  with  forty-one  other  persons,  were 
incorporated  for  fourteen  years,  as  The  Company  of 
Merchants  trading  to  Greenland , with  a capital  of 
*£40,000.  which  by  the  year  1*03  was  increased  to 
*£80,000,  ; but  from  accidents  and  mismanagement 
the  whole  of  this  sum  was  lost.  Things  having  gone 
on  thus  unfortunately,  not  even  a free  trade,  with  all 
the  advantages  possessed  by  a chartered  company, 
could  induce  any  British  subject  to  engage  in  the 
fishery  for  a long  while. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Henry  Elking,  a man  expe- 
rienced in  the  trade,  the  Whale  fishery  was  proposed, 
in  1721,  by  Sir  John  Eyles,  the  sub-governor  of  the 


The  English  at  this  time  declared  that  they  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  fishery,  to  which  the  Dutch  and 
Danes  laid  an  equal  claim  , at  last,  however,  they 
agreed  to  a division  of  the  bays,  and  harbours.  The 
English,  who  had  dexterously  managed  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  choosing  first,  took  as  their  station  the 


South  Sea  Company,  to  that  society ; and,  after  much 
opposition,  it  was  adopted  by  them  in  1724.  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  held  out  every  inducement ; 
and  in  1725  the  Company  sent  out  twelve  ships,  which 
returned  w ith  twenty-five  and  a half  Whales  ; in  1730, 
twenty-two  sail  were  sent  out,  but  came  home  with 


southern  bays,  consisting  of  Bell  sound,  Preservation 
harbour  in  Ice  sound,  and  Horizon  bay,  all  situate 
south  of  the  Foreland  : the  Dutch,  going  farther 
north,  chose  the  island  of  Amsterdam,  w ith  a bay  on 
cither  side,  and  Hollander's  bay  j whilst  the  Danes 
established  themselves  at  Dane's  bay  and  island, 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  Ham- 
burghers  resorted  to  a bay  north  of  the  Foreland,  near 
the  Seven  Icebergs  j but  the  Spaniards  and  French, 
who  were  the  first  discoverers,  coming  late  in  the 
year,  after  the  division  had  been  made,  were  compelled 
to  put  up  with  stations  on  the  north  of  Spitzbergen. 
After  this  arrangement,  the  fisheries  went  on  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

About  1630,  it  was  thought  that  great  advantage 
might  be  derived  by  persons  wintering  in  Spitzbergen  ; 
and  considerable  premiums  were  offered  by  the  English 
to  any  volunteers  for  that  purpose ; but  no  one  was 
hardy  enough  to  hazard  a trial ; and  even  some  cri- 
minals, who  were  pardoned  on  that  condition,  when 
they  raw  the  nature  of  the  climate,  solicited  to  return 


only  twelve  fish ; after  persevering  eight  years,  during 
which  time  immense  sums  of  money  were  lost,  and 
the  fishery  had  been  very  unproductive,  they  finally 
gave  it  up,  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1*32. 

About  this  time  (1*32),  government  offered  a 
bounty  of  twenty  shillings  per  ton  on  the  burden  of  all 
British  whalers,  but  only  two  ships  availed  themselves 
of  it.  In  1*40,  an  additional  bounty  of  ten  shillings 
was  added  ; but  this  being  thought  insufficient,  in 
1749  the  bounty  was  increased  to  forty  shillings  per 
ton.  This  had  the  desired  effect ; and  in  1752  the 
fleets  of  England  and  Scotland  amounted  to  forty  sail, 
increasing  annually,  so  that  in  1*55  there  were  eighty- 
two  sail  employed  in  the  fishery.  In  1771,  the  bounty 
was  ordeied  to  be  continued  for  five  years  at  forty 
shillings  ; for  the  next  five  years,  it  was  to  be  reduced 
to  thirty  shillings;  and  the  third  term  of  five  years  to 
twenty  shillings.  The  consumption  of  whalebone 
in  ladies'  stays  was  at  this  time  very  great ; so  that 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  importation,  this 
article  still  remained  nt  a high  price. 
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UAL.ENA.  The  reduction  of  the  bounty  to  thirty  shillings,  was 
found  to  be  a very  serious  evil,  the  number  of  ships 
having  decreased  to  thirty-nine  sail,  in  1781  ; it  was 
therefore  raised  again  that  year  to  forty  shillings  , and 
in  1*86  the  ships  had  increased  to  185  soil.  This  year 
an  act  was  pissed,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
fundamental  act  of  the  present  fisheries  : the  bounty 
was  again  reduced  to  thirty  shillings  for  the  five  ensu- 
ing years  ; and  no  ship  after  1*91*  howeveh  large,  was 
to  receive  bounty  for  more  than  300  tons.  Among 
other  things  it  was  therein  enacted,  that  the  owner 
and  master  make  oath  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
voyage  ; and  that  it  be  •'  on  no  other  design  or  titw  of 
profit,  than  the  cupture  of  Whales  and  other  creatures 
inhabiting  the  Greenland  seas.  Each  ship  roust  sail, 
unless  delayed  by  necessity,  before  the  loth  of  April, 
must  remain  within  the  Greenland  seas  till  the  10th  of 
August,  and  the  master  and  owner  must  moke  oath  of 
their  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  law;  the  ship 
then  becomes  entitled  to  the  bounty." 

In  179*2  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  shil- 
lings from  December  95,  1799  to  December  ‘25, 1795, 
and  from  which  time,  till  1798,  it  was  to  Le  continued 
at  only  twenty  shillings  per  ton,  at  which  it  now 
remains. 

Till  1797  the  produce  of  the  North  Whale  Fishery 
was  imported  free  of  all  customs,  subsidies,  or  other 
duty/'  but  an  impost  of  16s.  lud.  was  then  laid  oo 
train-oil  or  blubber,  &c.  and  three  per  ceul.  ou  all 
other  produce  of  the  fisheries ; by  the  Consolidation 
Act  of  the  49th  ofGeo.  III.  the  duty  was  reduced  from 
three  farthings  per  gallon,  15s.  I'd.  per  ton,  to  one  far- 
thing, and  an  additional  Is.  9 d.  in  the  time  of  war. 

In  181S  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the  oath,  ” on  ho 
ollmr  design  or  view  of  profit"  was  repealed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  any  attempt  to  discover  a north- 
west passage. 

Of  the  Fitting  out  of  IV hale  Ships. 

Of  this,  Mr.  Scoresby  says,  “a  ship  intended  for  the 
Grcenlaud  or  Davis'  straits  trade,  should,  I conceive, 
be  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  admeasurement,  very 
substantially  built,  doublet!  and  fortified  j should  have 
six  or  seven  feet  perpendicular  space  between  the 
decks  ; should  be  furnished  with  a description  of  sails 
which  arc  cosily  worked  ; and  should  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  fust- sailing."  The  crew  consists  of  forty  or 
fifty  nien,  comprising  boat-steerers,  harpooners,  line- 
managers,  carpenters,  coopers,  &c.  these,  besides  their 
pay,  receive  a gratuity  according  to  their  rank,  on 
every  Whale  taken.  The  chief  hnrpooner  is  called  the 
specksionecr,  a corruption  of  the  Dutch  word  speck - 
sv  nder ; formerly  he  hod  the  whole  management  of 
the  fishery,  but  this  is  now' entrusted  to  the  captain. 

Every  ship  onght  to  be  provided  with  a crow's  nest, 
or  hurricane  house,  tluit  invented  by  Mr.  Scoresby, 
senior,  is  composed  of  wooden  staves,  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  nailed  round  a hoop  twro  feet  and  a half 
wide,  covered  with  canvass,  open  above,  aud  cute  red 
by  a trap  below  ; the  top  is  provided  with  a screen  to 
shelter  the  person  looking  out ; and  it  is  furnished 
with  a flag,  speaking  trumpet,  telescope  and  rifle  gun; 
it  is  fixed  at  the  top  gallant  mast  head,  from  whence 
is  the  best  look  out,  and  here  the  captain,  or  some 
other  officer,  watches  for  Whales  and  directs  the  course 
of  the  boats. 


The  boats  arc  generally  canoe-built,  that  is,  sharp  B ALJENA. 
at  both  ends,  and  large  enough  to  contain  six  or  seven  V v - 
men  with  the  necessary  tackle ; they  are  steered  by 
on  oar,  as  the  boat  more  readily  answers  it,  titan  a 
rudder,  and  can  be  propelled  by  sculling  when  there 
is  not  room  to  row. 

The  principal  instruments  required  are,  a harpoon 
with  its  mik  or  rest,  ami  line ; u spear,  axe,  tail  knife, 
snatch  block,  bout  hooka,  grapnels,  snow  shovel,  fee. 

The  harpoon  is  about  three  feet  long,  und  bearded, 
with  two  iuverted  harbules  cut  in  the  withers;  this  is 
made  of  soft  iron,  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  any 
sudden  twist,  and  is  attached  loosely  to  a handle  six 
or  seven  feet  long,  which  escapes  from  it  when  the 
Whale  is  struck ; the  lines  are  about  190  fathoms  long, 
und  each  boat  is  provided  with  three  of  these,  which 
ore  fastened  to  each  other  by  a loop  or  eye  as  re- 
quired, making  a rope  of  4390  feet  in  length,  and  two 
inches  und  a half  in  thickness ; the  lance  is  an  iron 
spear  about  six  feet  long,  and  very  sharp  at  the  point, 
having  a fir  handle  of  six  feet  length  added  to  it. 

The  harpoon  gun  is  also  occasionally  used,  but  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  and  address  required,  and  the 
loss  of  the  fish  which  it  frequently  occasions,  it  is  not 
often  employed ; it  was  invented  in  1731,  but  was  laid 
aside  till  1771,  when  the  Society  of  Arts  received  an 
improved  one,  for  the  use  of  which  they  offered  pre- 
miums. The  present  harpoon  gun  consists  of  a swivel 
about  two  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  seven-eighths 
bore,  nnu  acting  with  a double  lock  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  missing  fire  ; the  harpoon  thrown  from  it 
has  a round  knob  fitting  the  bore  of  the  gun. 


Of  the  Mode  of  capturing  Whales. 

When  a Whale  is  seen  by  the  watch  in  the  crow’s 
nest,  he  gives  notice  to  those  on  deck,  who  imme- 
diately lower  the  boat9  and  hasten  to  the  place.  If 
the  animal  lie  basking  upon  the  surface  incautiously, 
the  boat  is  rowed  u|>on  it,  and  before  it  touches,  the 
liarpooner  strikes  it ; the  animal  immediately  dashes 
off  and  runs  out  w ith  the  line ; directly  the  Whale  dis- 
appears a flag  is  set  up  in  the  first  boat,  and  the  rest 
of  the  boats  put  out  to  its  assistance,  shouting  **a  fall!” 
it  remains  under  water  about  thirty  minutes,  ami  when 
it  rises  is  struck  again  and  plied  with  the  sprurs  ; this 
is  continued  till  by  repeated  attacks,  and  attempts  to 
escape,  the  animal  becomes  exhausted,  and  indicates 
its  approaching  death  by  throwing  up  bloody  mucus 
aud  air,  from  its  blowholes,  tinging  the  sea  to  a con- 
siderable extent  with  its  blood.  When  dead  it  turns 
on  its  side  or  back,  aud  this  is  announced  by  the  de- 
lighted boats  striking  their  flags  and  giving  three 
cheers.  The  Whale  is  then  secured  to  the  boats,  and 
by  them  towed  toward  the  ship,  where  it  is  made  fast 
on  the  larboard  side.  The  head  of  the  Whale  is  placed 
to  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  the  tail  forcibly  drawn 
towards  the  fore-chains,  the  right  side  tin  is  fastened 
to  the  gunwale,  and  the  animul  is  then  ready  for  the 
process  of 

Flkxsinr,  which  is  carried  on  In  the  following 
manner  : the  men  having  their  feet  armed  with  spurs , 
descend  on  the  Whale  and  cut  up  the  fat  with  blubber 
spades  and  knives,  into  pieces  of  half  a ton,  which 
being  raised  ou  deck  are  divided  into  smaller  pieces, 
a foot  square,  aud  thrust  down  a hole  in  the  main 
hatches,  where  twomencalled  kings,  pack  it  in  proper 
places  culled  the  fiens-gut,  in  which  it  remains.  They 
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BALiENA.  first  commence,  with  the  under  jaw  and  belly,  and 
— having  taken  off  the  fin,  turn  the  whole  on  its  side, 
LAM  E.  an<^  ^at  's  aSll'n  removed  together  with  the  left  fin. 

t The  lips  are  then  taken  away,  and  the  whalebone  re- 

moved  and  hoisted  on  deck,  where  it  is  split  into 
u junks'*  having  ten  or  twelve  blades  of  whalebone  in 
each.  They  continue  turning  the  animal,  which  in 
technical  language  is  culled  “kenting,"  till  all  the 
blubber  has  been  removed,  the  tackle  is  then  token 
nwoy  and  the  carcass  sinks. 

When  sufficient  Whales  have  been  taken  to  fill 
the fens- gut,  they  proceed  with  the  “making  off,"  as  it 
is  called,  or  finishing,  this  consists  in  cutting  up  the 
blubber  and  putting  it  into  casks;  for  this  purpose 
a long  trough,  called  the  " speck  trough,"  is  placed  on 
deck,  having  n hole  in  it,  to  which  is  attached  a can- 
vass tube  called  a “ lull  about  a foot  in  diameter,  and 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  hold,  which  is  closed  by 
a pair  of  nippers  (two  sticks  with  a hinge  at  one  end) ; 
along  the  trough  blocks  made  of  Whales*  tails  arc 
placed,  on  which  the  blubber  is  cut  up  into  pieces 
about  four  inches  square,  mid  pushed  into  the  lull, 
from  whence  it  is  passed  into  the  tubs  in  which  it  is  to 
be  conveyed  home.  When  the  cask  is  full,  the  lull  is 
pressed  close  with  the  nippers,  and  the  progress  of  the 
blubber  impeded  till  another  tub  is  brought.  And 
such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  process  till  it  arrives  in 
England,  where  it  is  boiled  and  fitted  for  use. 

Of  the  Mode  of  preparing  the  Whale  Oil  and  Whalebone. 

By  coming  into  a warmer  climate  the  blubber 
which  was  originally  solid  fat  becomes  resolved  into 
oil;  the  casks  being  raised  to  the  starting  back  are 
emptied  of  their  contents,  from  which  the  blubber 
pusses  into  the  copper  boiler  which  generally  contains 


from  six  to  ten  tons,  where  it  is  boiled,  which  takes  baLjENA. 
place  in  about  two  hours,  and  the  fire  is  then  by  dc-  — 

grccs  withdrawn  ; during  this  time  it  is  necessary  to  BA- 

kcep  the  blubber  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  the  t LANCE.  ^ 
fenks  sticking  to  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessel ; it 
is  allowed  to  stand  about  seven  hours,  when  it  is  run 
off  into  coolers,  which  are  generally  made  of  wood, 
hut  sometimes  of  brick  or  stone,  and  lined  with  lend, 
containing  from  twelve  to  twenty  tons,  and  some  per- 
sons put  u quantity  of  water  in  before  the  oil  is  let 
off,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  backs  from 
warping  and  to  take  up  any  impurities  in  the  oil;  the 
refuse  which  remains  in  the  copper  is  thrown  into 
the  “fenk  back,"  from  which  a portion  of  brown  oil 
rising  is  skimmed  off.  The  oil  being  thus  cooled  is 
fit  for  market  and  put  into  casks,  which  completes  the 
process. 

It  was  formerly  usual  to  boil  the  blubber  in  Spits- 
bergen, when  the  Whales  resorted  to  the  bsyl,  and  th® 
cargoes  could  be  easily  brought  on  shore ; but  os  the 
ships  are  now  obliged  to  stoud  out  to  scu  in  pursuit 
of  their  object,  it  is  found  more  expeditious  to  pack 
the  blubber  in  casks,  and  bring  it  home  to  he  boiled. 

The  whalebone  being  removed  from  the  gum  is 
soaked  in  water  till  the  dirt  is  softened  and  can  be 
scrubbed  off  with  sand  and  water ; another  person  then 
scrapes  the  root,  where  the  gum  was  attached,  till  it 
becomes  smooth  ; a third  cuts  off  the  thready  pro* 
cesses,  and  a fourth  washes  it  again  and  takes  out 
what  may  remain  of  the  gum ; it  is  then  dried  by  the 
air,  and  is  fit  for  use. 

Linntci  .System a Nature  curd  Gmelin;  Pennant's 
British  Zoology ; Cuvier  RSgne  Animal;  Shaw's  General 
Zoo  fogy;  Scoreshy's  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  tcith 
a History  and  Description  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery; 

Marten's  Voyage  to  Spitsbergen. 


BALAGHAT,  (the  Upper  Passes)  ; the  upper  range 
of  that  remarkable  chain  of  mountains  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  coast  through  the  whole  peninsula  of 
India  from  the  Mahruttah  states  to  Cape  Comorin. 
See  Chat. 

BALAMBANGAN,  n small  island  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Borneo,  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and 
from  three  to  six  broad;  yielding  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  climate.  It  was  ceded  by  the  king  of 
Sooloo  to  the  English  East  India  Company;  and  a 
settlement  formed  upon  it  in  1773.  The  prise,  how- 


ever, soon  became  too  tempting  for  Sooloo’s  cupidity; 
the  settlers  were  surprised,  and  the  property  of  the 
company,  to  a considerable  amount,  was  seized  about 
two  years  afterwards,  while  the  people  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  their  enemies.  A new  establishment  was 
formed  in  1803,  but  the  expense  was  found  to  exceed 
the  advantage,  and  it  has  since  been  abandoned.  The 
width  of  the  strait  which  separates  this  island  from 
Borneo  is  about  five  leagues.  Latitude  between  7*  and 
and  8°  X.  and  longitude  about  1 15°  E. 


BALANCE. 


BATANCE,  c.A  Fr.  balance;  Ital.  balancia  Sp. 
Ba'lancb,  m.  I balan^a;  Dutch,  balance ; from  bis 

Ba'lancer,  | and  lanx.  Lanx  libra  is  the  plate, 

Ba'laxcino.  J platter  or  basin  in  which  the  things 
to  be  weighed,  or  divided  and  distributed  according  to 
their  weight,  were  placed ; perhaps  from  lancinare, 
to  divide  or  distribute,  or  separuto  into  portions. 
V.  Vossius.  Lancea  c t lanx . 

To  divide  by  weight  into  equal  proportions;  to 


bring  to  on  equipoise;  to  keep  in  equipoise;  to  have 
equal  weight,  force,  power,  influence. 

To  try  or  prove  the  proportions;  to  hesitate,  to 
waver  or  totter  on  the  beam  of  the  scales,  when  the 
weights  are  equal. 

To  distribute  and  arrange  accounts,  so  os  to  ascer- 
tain, state,  and  settle  the  difference  of  the  proportions 
or  amounts. 
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BA- 

LANCE 


Amocr  Inn  ill'  Hi  wr rt  lykrr  >1,  t.l..cr, 

Of  ua  Ijoodrvd  |>ou«oti  lior*.  Gtaacettir,  p.  200. 

Ten  kousmad  mark  and  t»o,  >*t  now  rr  in  balance, 

And  I betmiicd  of  all«,  hi  God,  >*t  alle  may  aoance, 

I Mile  bring  bin*  to  italic,  but  be  uwk  m«  acqiiiUBCe. 

R.  Itrunne,  p.  156. 

Ye  wolden  not  forgon  bis  aeqnainUnce 
For  mocbel  good,  I dare  lay  in  Manet 
AU  that  1 hare  in  my  powesaion. 

Chaucer.  The  Ckananet  Ytmamntt  Praingut,  v.  16081. 


After  Virgo  to  rcken  In  men 
Libra  ait  in  tbe  noinbre  of  aenen. 

Which*  bath  fifrurc  and  resemblance 
Unto  a roan,  wbicbe  a Manet 
Bcarcth  in  lua  ltondc,  aa  for  to  weye. 

Gown  . Corn/.  Am.  book  vii.  fob  147.  c.ir. 

And  lo  a blak  hors,  and  be  that  aaat  on  him  hadde  a Manet  in 
his  bond.  Wieltf.  si  pec*  lip*.  cli.  vl. 

And  I beheld,  and  lo  a blacke  bon : and  be  that  sate  on  him, 
had  a payee  of  balances  in  hya  bandr.  Bible,  1551, 

He  said,  that  he  would  all  tbe  earth  vp-uke,  . 

And  all  tbe  sea  divided  each  from  eytber  : 

So  would  be  of  tbe  fire  one  baltannce  make. 

And  ore  of  th"  ayre,  without  or  wind  or  weather ; 

Then  would  be  ialla itnce  heaven  and  hell  togctlwr, 

And  all  that  did  within  them  all  containc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qnetne,  book  r.  c.  U. 

The  Gauls  at  tbe  first  privily  began  to  deal  falsly  with  Uxrm  ; 
but  afterwarda  they  openly  stayed  tbe  ballamre,  and  would  not  Irt 
them  weigh  no  more,  whereat  the  Homan*  began  to  be  anvry  with 
them.  Then  Brennus  in  scorn  and  mockery  to  drspight  them 
more,  plnckt  off  his  sword,  girdle  and  all,  and  put  it  into  the 
balUtnct  wlterc  the  gold  was  weighed. 

North'*  Platan h,  fol.  124. 


He  [Mr.  Rush  worth]  asks.  Who  is  so  Wind,  as  not  to  see  that 
these  things  arc  to  be  found  in  Scripture  by  a sensible,  common, 
and  discreet  reading  of  it;  though  perhaps  by  a rigorous  ami 
esact  balancing  of  every  particular  word  and  syllable,  any  of  these 
things  would  vanish  away  we  know  not  how  ? 

7i//tfMs.  Rale  « / Faith,  part  ii.  tec,  3. 

Regard  the  world  with  cautious  eye. 

Nor  raise  your  expectation  high. 

See  that  the  balanc'd  scales  he  such. 

You  neither  fear  nor  hope  too  much. 

Cot  too,  Fuioit  hr. 


Him  Science  taught  hv  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race; 

To  mark  the  ahip,  in  Hosting  balance  lieid, 

By  earth  attracted,  and  by  seas  repel  I’d. 

Faln.net.  The  Shijnrrech,  canto  1. 

As  sure  as  God  is  just,  and  the  gospel  is  true,  so  surely  will  the 
judgments  of  the  last  day  be  inflicted  on  all  impenitent  offenders, 
not  prdnfiscaoroly  and  indiscriminately,  but  in  weight  and 
measure  precisely  balancing  their  several  demerits. 

Portent.  Sermon  TV. 


Balance,  in  Mechanics,  is  an  instrument  employed 
for  ascertaining  the  weights  of  bodies.  In  its  more 
general  form  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  par- 
ticular description,  although  some  general  rules  for 
its  construction  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  theory 
of  its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lever,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  has  been  already  illustrated  in  Sect.  xvi. 
of  ourTreatise  on  Mechanics.  We  have  therefore  in 
the  present  article  only  to  explain  the  different  forms 
under  which  this  instrument  has  been  sometimes 
constructed,  either  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  or 
accuracy. 

Of  the  common  balance.  To  obtain  an  accurate 
construction  of  this  instrument  the  following  par- 
ticulars must  be  attended  to : 

1.  The  axis  of  motion  of  the  balance  should  be 


above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  these  BA- 
two  points,  when  the  beam  is  unloaded,  ought  to  be  in  LANCE, 
the  same  vertical. 

2.  The  perpendicular  distances  of  the  points  of  imp- 
lication of  the  weights,  to  he  estimated  from  the  right 
line  which  joins  the  centre  of  gravity  and  motion 
should  be  equal,  that  is,  the  arms  of  the  balance  should 
be  of  equul  length. 

3.  The  points  of  application  from  which  the  weights 
are  suspended  should  be  in  the  same  right  line,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity 
and  motion. 

4.  The  friction  on  the  axis  ought  to  he  reduced  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  balance  is  designed,  in  order  to  render  any  small 
difference  of  weight  in  the  two  scales  the  more 
perceptible. 

5.  The  sensibility  and  stability  of  a balance  depend 
upon  the  length  of  the  arms,  the  weight  of  the  beam, 

&c.  and  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  motion 
or  point  of  suspension,  and  the  centre  of  gravity. 

If  a represent  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  balance, 
and  b the  distance  between  the  point  of  suspension 
and  the  centre  of  gravity,  1*  the  load  in  either  scale, 
and  W the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance  will  be  as 

a 

b (2  P + W)  j 

it  therefore  increases  with  the  length  of  the  arm,  and 
is  also  greater  as  b is  less ; and  as  the  weight  P is 
less. 

But  the  stability  which  is  expressed  by  the  deno- 
minator of  the  above  fraction  is  greater  as  h is  greater, 
or  as  P is  greater.  The  diminution  of  b therefore, 
while  it  increases  the  sensibility  lessens  the  stability. 

The  lengthening  of  a will  however  increase  the  former 
of  these  qualities  without  diminishing  the  latter.  A 
very  acc  urate  balance  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Plate  10, 
Miscellanies,  fig.  1. 

By  attending  to  the  above  conditions  great  accuracy 
and  precision  may  be  attained,  yet  where  the  utmost 
nicety  is  requisite  other  precautions  arc  taken,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  culled  un  Assay  Balance. 

Assay  balance  is  a denomination  commonly  applied  to 
any  very  nicely  constructed  balance,  by  which  minute 
bodies  may  be  weighed,  and  the  difference  of  weight 
between  any  two  bodies  very  accurately  determined. 

This  term  therefore  does  not  imply  a balance  of  any  par- 
ticular construction,  but  merely  one  of  great  sensibility. 

That  which  we  have  given  in  plate  9,  is  one  made  by 
Fontin,  of  Paris  ; and  is  so  delicate,  that  when  charged 
with  a weight  of  a thousand  grammes  in  each  scale, 
it  will  turn  with  the  addition  of  one  gramme  iu  either. 

LL'  is  the  heiun  of  the  balance,  made  of  finely  tem- 
pered steel,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  prevent 
any  sensible  deflection  in  it,  with  the  greatest  weights 
it  is  proposed  to  charge  it  with ; the  arms  arc  of 
course  of  equal  length  and  figure,  and  the  whole  is 
nicely  balanced  on  a knife-edge  suspension  at  C,  the 
plate  C»  being  also  of  polished  steel,  and  rendered  us 
hard  aa  possible  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  knife-edge 
upon  it ; and  in  order  to  relieve  the  suspension  of  the 
balance  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use,  the  two 
crotches  FF  are  brought  up  by  the  screws  shown  in 
the  figure,  so  as  just  to  take  off  the  pressure  from  the 
point  of  support.  When  the  equilibrium  is  nicely  sup- 
ported, the  needle,  or  index,  CS,  corresponds  very 
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BA-  accurately  with  the  zero  on  the  graduated  arc  attached 
LANCE.  fn  t|,e  (0j,  or  bottom  of  the  principal  stem,  and  which 
— former,  being  fixed  to  the  beam,  will  Im  displaced  by 
and  indicate  any  want  of  due  equipoise.  The  other 
particulars  of  the  construction  arc  shewn  with  suffi- 
cient precision  in  the  figure.  The  whole  apparatus  is, 
when  used  for  nice  experiments,  inclosed  in  a case  or 
frame,  with  glass  faces,  and  which  are  only  opened 
sufficiently  to  introduce  the  weights  and  body  to  be 
weighed,  and  then  shut  down  to  await  the  result  of  the 
cx]>eriment.  An  instrument  in  its  case,  with  the  index 
pointing  downwards  to  save  room,  is  shown  in  our 
plate  Assay  above  referred  to. 

The  method  of  weighing  a body  is  as  follows  : — 
Place  the  bodv,  which  we  may  denote  by  B,  in  one  of  the 
scules  of  the  balance  ; as,  for  example,  in  the  scale  A, 
to  be  put  in  equilibria,  by  placing  in  the  other  scale 
A',  bodies  of  any  weight,  such  os  grains  of  lead,  small 
pieces  of  copper,  or  the  like ; and  lastly,  small  pieces 
of  leaf  copper,  or  paper,  till  the  needle,  or  index, 
points  exactly  to  zero  on  the  graduated  arc  ; the  beam 
is  then  in  equilibrio,  and  the  weight  in  the  two  scales 
equal,  or  very  nearly  so.  Take  out  now  the  body  B, 
and  replace  it  by  different  known  weights,  till  the 
equilibrium  is  again  obtained ; and  these  weights  to- 
gether, will  express  the  precise  weight  of  the  body. 
This  method,  it  is  obvious,  is  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  arms,  and  even  of  the  quantity  of  fric- 
tion on  the  axis,  because  the  body  B,  and  its  equal 
weights,  nre  placed  precisely  in  like  circumstances, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  common  method  of 
weighing.  One  thing,  however,  is  here  very  essential 
and  must  he  attended  to  *,  viz.  not  to  shake  or  disturb 
the  apparatus  in  removing  the  body  from  the  scale,  as 
this  may  change  a little  the  point  of  support,  and  alter 
the  degree  of  friction.  To  prevent  this,  the  crotches 
F,  F*,  are  brought  up  to  the  beam,  without  removing 
it  from  its  support  • then  before  the  body  B is  re- 
moved, another  body,  of  about  half  its  weight,  is 
added. 

The  former  body  B is  now  taken  out,  and  weights, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  judged  equal  to  it,  are  put  in  the 
scale  ; the  other  body  is  then  removed,  the  crotches 
let  down,  and  the  balance  left  on  its  point  of  support 
ns  at  first  ; and  successive  small  weights  added,  till 
the  equipoise  is  perfect. 

Bent  lever  balance.  This  instrument  is  represented 
In  fig.  3 ; it  operates  by  a fixed  weight  C,  at  the  end 
of  the  bent  lever  ABC,  supported  by  its  axis  B,  on 
the  pillar  IH  ; having  a scale  E,  suspended  from  the 
other  extremity  of  the  lever  at  A.  Draw  the  hori- 
zontal line  KBG,  through  B,  the  centre  of  motion,  on 
which  from  A and  C let  fall  the  perpendiculars  AK, 
CD  ; then  if  BK  and  BD  are  reciprocally  proportional 
to  the  weights  at  A and  C,  they  will  be  in  equilibrio  j 
but  if  not,  the  weight  C will  move  upwards  or  down- 
wards, along  the  arc  FG,  till  that  ratio  is  obtained. 
If  the  lever  be  so  bent,  that  when  A coincides 
with  the  line  GK,  C coincides  with  the  vertical  BU ; 
then  as  C moves  from  F to  G,  its  momentum  will  in- 
crease, while  that  of  the  weight  in  the  scales  E will 
decrease  ; hence  the  weight  in  E corresponding  to 
different  positions  of  the  balance,  may  be  expressed 
on  the  graduated  arc,  FG. 

This  instrument  is  very  convenient,  and  we  are 
surprised  it  has  never  been  more  generally  adopted. 

Roman  balance,  or  steelyard.  This  is  the  common 
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steelyard  ; the  general  construction  of  which  is  well  BA- 
known.  It  consists  of  a beam  or  bar  of  iron,  sus-  LANCE, 
pended  by  a pivot  much  nearer  to  one  extremity  than 
to  the  other ; and  to  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm 
is  suspended  a hook,  or  a scale,  for  holding  the  body 
to  be  weighed;  the  lunger  arm  is  graduated,  and 
upon  this  slips  a determinate  and  moveable  weight, 
till  this  and  the  proposed  body  are  in  equilibrio  ; the 
mark  on  the  graduated  arin,  where  this  moveable 
weight  is  at  the  moment,  shews  the  weight  sought, 
see  fig.  4.  In  order  to  render  the  instrument  more 
general,  the  steelyard  is  sometimes  supplied  with  two 
different  hooks  on  the  shorter  arm,  the  one  nearer  to 
the  fulcrum  than  the  other,  und  the  beam  is  graduated 
on  both  sides  with  the  weights  corresponding  to  these 
two  cases. 

The  theoretical  principle  upon  which  this  instru- 
ment depends  is  explained  in  sect.  xvi.  of  our  treatise 
on  Mechanics. 

Chinese  balance.  This  instrument  depends  upon 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  the  above,  but  is  some- 
what different  in  its  form  and  application  : it  is  much 
used  by  the  merchants  of  China  for  weighing  gems, 
precious  metals,  &c.  The  beam  is  a small  rod  of 
wood,  or  ivory,  about  a foot  in  length : upon  this  are 
three  lines  of  measure  made  of  fine  silver  studded 
work,  all  beginning  from  the  end  of  the  beam,  whence 
the  first  is  extended  eight  inches,  the  second  six  and 
a half,  and  the  third  eight  and  a half.  The  first  is 
European  weight,  the  other  two,  Chinese.  At  the- 
other  end  of  the  beam  hangs  a round  scale  ; and  at 
three  several  distances  from  this  end  are  fastened  so 
many  fine  strings  at  different  points  of  suspension. 

The  first  distance  makes  1^-  or  £ of  an  inch  ; the 
second  3f  or  double  the  former ; and  the  third,  4 4, 
or  triple  the  same. 

When  the  instrument  is  used,  it  is  held  up  by  some 
one  of  the  strings,  and  a sealed  weight,  of  about 
l£  oz.  troy,  is  hung  upon  some  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  rule,  so  as  to  produce  an  equilibrium,  the  weight 
of  the  body  being  indicated  bv  the  graduated  scale 
above  referred  to. 

Danish  balance.  This  also  is  a sort  of  steelyard  in 
general  use,  or  formerly  in  general  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  particularly  in  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway.  It  consists  of  an  iron  bar,  or 
batten  of  wood,  having  a heavy  weight  at  one  end, 
and  a scale  or  hook  at  the  other.  The  goods  to  be 
weighed  are  placed  in  the  scale,  or  suspended  from 
the  hook,  and  the  whole  is  then  balanced  by  n string, 
or  other  means,  by  sliding  it  backwards  and  forwards 
till  the  balance  is  obtained  ; and  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  then  indicated  by  the  graduated  divisions  of 
the  instrument,  which  are  computed  as  below.  See 

fig.  5. 

Let  P denote  the  whole  weight  of  the  apparatus, 
and  let  C be  the  place  of  its  centre  of  gravity  ; W the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  F the  point  at  which  the  sup- 
port is  when  the  whole  are  in  equilibrio.  Let  AC  = 
a,  AF  = x;  then,  by  the  principle  of  the  lever, 

Wx  = (a-x)  P,  or 
( W + P)  x = a P,  whence 
aP 

* - W + P' 

Here  a and  P are  constant  quantities  ; and  by  sub- 
stituting for  W successively  1,  2,  3,  &c. ; the  corres- 
2 "e 
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BA-  ponding  distance  from  the  end  A will  be  known  at  i*>  suspended  the  IkkJv  II,  (uhobc  specific  gravity  is  to  BA- 
LANCE. which  these  several  weights  will  be  balanced,  and  the  be  found)  by  a fine  horsehair.  The  weight  of  the  I*ANCR. 

beam  is  graduated  accordingly.  body  in  air  is  first  ascertained  by  means  of  weights  in  v 

Brady  t balance,  or  writhing  apparatus,  partakes  of  the  opposite  scale  Q.  Water  is  tlicn  poured  into  the 

the  properties  both  of  the  bent  lever  balance  and  the  vessel  till  tbe  body  is  w holly  immersed  ; bv  this 
Steelyard.  We  have  represented  this  ingenious  and  means  the  equilibrium  U destroyed,  aud  is  to  be  re- 
useful  machine  in  fig.  6.  ABC  is  a frame  of  cast  stored  by  weights  introduced  into  the  scale  P.  These 
iron,  having  a great  port  of  its  weight  towards  A,  latter  will  therefore  indicate  the  weight  lost  in  water* 
where  it  is  thicker  than  in  its  other  parts:  F ia  a and  hence,  by  the  principles  already  explained  in  our 

fixed  fulcrum,  and  B a moveable  suspender,  having  a treatise  on  Hydrostatics,  the  specific  gravity  mav  be 
scale  and  hook  at  its  lower  extremity : K,  E,  ft,  are  determined.  And  in  a similar  manner,  the  specific 
three  distinct  places  to  which  the  suspender  EH  may  gravity  of  u solid  body,  lighter  than  water,  may  be 
be  applied  ; and  to  which  belong  respectively,  the  found,  by  attaching  to  it  a body  heavier  than  that 
three  graduated  scales  of  division,  or  weights.  fC,  erf,  fluid  ; and  no  also  may  that  of  any  fluid,  by  attending 
ah.  When  the  scale  and  suspender  are  applied  at G,  to  the  principles  explained  in  the  treatise  above 
the  apparatus  is  in  equilibria,  with  (he  edge  AB  hori-  referred  to. 


zontnl,  and  the  suspender  cuts  the  zero  on  the  scale 
a b ; now  ti  weight  being  applied,  the  whole  apparatus 
turns  about  F,  and  the  part  towards  B descends,  till 
the  equilibrium  is  again  established  ; when  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  read  off  from  the  scale  ah,  which  regis- 
ters to  ounces,  and  extends  to  two  pounds.  If  the 
weight  of  the  body  exceeds  two  pounds,  and  be  less 
than  eleven  pounds,  the  suspender  is  placed  at  E,  and 
when  the  ppper  edge  of  the  balance  is  horizontal,  the 
weight,  or  number  2,  is  found  a little  to  the  right  of 
the  index  of  the  suspender  ; if  now  weights  exceeding 
two  pounds  be  placed  in  the  ■fnle,  the  whole  again 
turns  about  F,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  i*  shown 
on  the  graduated  arc  c d,  which  extends  to  eleven 
pounds,  and  register*  to  every  two  ounces. 

If  the  weight  of  the  body  exceed  eleven  pounds,  the 
suspender  is  hung  on  at  K,  and  the  weights  nre  ascer- 
tained in  the  same  manner  on  the  scale  f C to  thirty 
pounds,  the  subdivisions  being  on  this  scale  quarters 
of  pounds.  The  same  principles  would  obviously 
apply  to  weights  greater  or  less  than  the  above.  To 
prevent  mistake,  the  three  points  of  support,  G,  K,  K, 
are  numbered  1,3,  3 ; and  the  corresjionding  arcs  are 
respectively  numbered  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  hook  is  used  instead  of  the  scale,  the  latter  i« 
turned  upwards,  there  being  a joint  at  m for  that 
purpose. 

We  believe  the  employment  of  such  machines  is 
not  legal  in  the  usual  transactions  of  commerce  ; bnt 
the  great  convenience  it  would  offer  seems  to  render 
it  a subject  for  consideration,  whether  under  some 
regulations  they  might  not  be  rendered  so  by  act  of 
parliament. 

Hydrostatic  balance  is  an  instrument  designed  for 
the  ready  and  accurate  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies,  both  solid  and  fluid.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  operation  is  founded,  has  beep  explain- 
ed under  the  head  Spkcipic  Ghayity,  in  our  treatise  on 
Hydrostatics  ; we  have  here  therefore  only  to  attend 
to  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  instrument. 
The  following  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  simple. 
AB  (fig.  7 ) is  the  foot  on  whirl:  the  instrument  stands; 
CD,  a pillar,  supporting  a moveable  brass  plate  EF, 
fastened  to  It  by  the  screw  in  the  knob  e.  In  the  end 
of  this  piece  is  fixed  an  upright  piece  IK,  supporting 
anothc/  plate  GH,  which  slides  backwards  and  for- 
wards upon  it.  In  the  end  of  this  plate  at  II.  is  fixed 
by  a nut  beneath  a brass  stem  I,M,  tapped  with  a fine 
thread  from  one  end  to  the  other ; upon  this  moves 
the  swan-neck  slip  of  hruss  NO,  to  which  a very 
exact  balance  is  hung  at  N,  To  one  of  the  scales  P, 


Various  other  constructions  of  this  instrument  may 
be  seen  in  Gravesande's  Phytic.  Elens.  Math.  ; Desa- 
gulier's  Exp.  Phil.}  Ferguson's  Lectures ; and  Gre- 
gory’s Mechanics  - see  also  the  following  articles. 

Lukins  hydrostatic  balance.  This  instrument  is 
intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  preceding,  but  it 
is  much  more  simple  in  its  construction  and  applica- 
tion ; and  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  it  possesses 
every  requisite  degree  of  accuracy.  Ita  principle  of 
action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  Roman 
balance,  or  steelyard.  Tbe  arms  ere  so  constructed 
in  the  first  instance,  as  to  be  in  exact  equipoise  when 
unloaded.  The  body  C,  (fig.  8.)  of  which  the  spe- 
cific gravity  is  to  be  ascertained,  is  suspended  to  the 
shorter  arm  by  any  of  the  usual  methods ; and  its 
relative  weight  in  air  and  water  are  indicated  by  the 
numbers  on  the  graduated  arm  A,  at  which  the 
moveable  weight  D is  suspended  when  the  beam  is 
brought  into  a horizontal  position.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  absolute  weight  of  D is  arbitrary,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  instrument,  that  this  weight 
may  be  altered  at  pleasure,  so  as  always  to  suit  that 
of  the  body  to  be  weighed. 

When  great  accuracy  is  desired,  a second  moveable 
weight  may  be  employed  j which,  for  the  convenience 
of  ready  estimation,  ought  to  be  our- tenth,  one-hun- 
dredth, or  some  other  determinate  and  simple  fra ction 
of  D.  Then  the  division  marked  by  the  larger  weight 
will  give  the  units,  and  that  by  the  smaller  the  tenths, 
hundredths,  &c.  The  instrument  and  its  appendages 
are  arranged  in  a small  box,  so  as  to  be  very  convenient 
and  portable. 

Coates's  hydrostatic  balance.  This  instrument,  (fig. 
9.)  like  the  former,  is  of  American  origin,  and  is  in- 
deed founded  upon  the  some  principles,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  the  mode  of  graduation,  this  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  finding  the 
specific  gravity  of  minerals  ; and  therefore,  instead  of 
pointing  out  the  actual  and  relative  weights,  it  shows 
at  once  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  under  experi- 
ment. The  division  for  this  purpose  in  made  thus. 
The  instrument,  in  the  first  place,  is  accurately 
balanced  when  unloaded,  by  making  the  shorter  arm 
so  much  larger  than  the  longer  one  j and  this  latter 
is  graduated  and  marked  with  numbers,  which  every 
where  show  the  quotient  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
longer  arm,  divided  by  tbe  distance  of  the  mark  from 
the  end  : thus,  at  half  the  length,  is  marked  the  number 
8;  at  one-third,  the  number  8,  and  so  on  ; which 
numbers  extend  on  the  scale  to  rather  more  than 
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twentv,  in  order  to  extend  the  use  of  the  instrument 

to  the  heaviest  mineral. 

In  using;  it.  any  convenient  weight  is  suspended  by 
a hook  ut  the  extremity  A,  and  the  body  under  exami- 
nation is  to  be  hung  on  the  shorter  arm  by  a horse- 
hair. and  slid  along  by  the  same  till  an  equipoise  is 
obtained,  as  suppose  at  D.  Then,  without  altering 
its  situation  on  the  beam,  this  body  is  to  be  immersed 
in  water,  and  balanced  a second  time,  by  sliding  the 
weight  C along  the  graduated  arm,  till  the  instrument 
is  found  again  in  equtlibrio.  The  hook  of  thie  latter 
will  then  at  once  indicate,  by  its  Mtaatibu  on  the 
scale,  the  actual  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  (that  of 
water  being  considered  os  unity.) 

The  demonstration  of  this  is  very  simple.  The 
instrument  being  supposed  in  equilibrio,  and  BD  and 
the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  being  constant,  the 
weight  of  the  body  varies  os  the  distance  of  the  coun- 
terpoise from  B,  by  the  common  principle  of  the 
lever.  Hence,  if  C be  the  place  of  the  weight  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  operation. 

As  the  weight  in  water  = W 
Is  to  the  weight  in  air  = W' 

So  is  BC  : BA  j 

and  as  W'-W  : W' : : BA  - BC  : BA 

W'  BA  BA 

whence  ■ ■ — . — r ■ — 

W'-YV  BA  - BC  AC 

which  is  the  same  as  the  rule  in  words. 

Substances  lighter  than  water  may  have,  if  neces- 
sary, their  specific  gravities  ascertained  by  the  usual 
method  j a scale  of  equal  parts  being  cut  on  the  oppo- 
site aide  of  the  beam,  and  the  body  to  be  weighed 
placed  in  a notch  for  the  purpose.  For  mineralogy, 
however,  this  will  seldom  be  necessary.  The  bottom 
of  the  notch  A,  at  the  smaller  end,  should  be  in  a line 
with  the  edge  of  the  scale,  its  sides  being  a little 
raised,  and  the  top  of  the  shorter  arm  should  be  rather 
the  thickest  part  of  it,  to  allow  the  horsehair,  by 
which  the  mineral  is  suspended,  to  swing  clear. 

Balance  of  tonion,  is  a denomination  given  to  an  inge- 
nious instrument  constructed  by  Coulomb,  on  a principle 
first  advanced  by  Micbell,  being  intended  to  estimate 
very  small  forces,  particularly  of  the  attracting  and  re- 
pelling kind,  as  in  electricity,  magnetism,  ficc.  The  for- 
mer able  philosopher, after  having  examined  with  great 
accuracy  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  torsion 
of  metallic  threads,  found  that  they  might  be  turned 
to  a very  useful  purpose  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  we  are  about  to  describe.  Its  essential 
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parts  consist  of  a metallic  vertical  thread,  the  upper 
cod  of  which  is  attached  to  a fixed  point ; its  lower 
end  carrying  a small  weight,  and  a little  above  it,  a 
light  horizontal  needle  of  any  matter.  When  we  wish 
to  appreciate  very  small  forces,  they  are  made  to  act 
on  the  extremity  of  this  needle,  and  their  iutcusity  is 
estimated  by  the  angle  of  deviation  which  they  cause 
in  it,  from  its  natural  situation  of  repose,  bo  that  the 
forces  are  balanced  by  the  torsion  of  the  w ire,  and 
hence  the  denomination. 

In  order  that  the  motion  of  the  air  may  not  disturb 
the  action  of  the  needle ; the  latter  is  inclosed  in  a glass 
cylinder,  the  thread  being  in  Like  manner  protected  by 
a smaller  hollow  cylinder  fixed  into  the  brass  cover  of 
the  former.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  smaller  c ylinder 
is  placed  u divided  dial-plate,  which  turns  with  little 
frictiou  about  the  cylinder.  The  lever  which  carriea 
the  thread  that  suspends  the  horizontal  needle,  tra- 
verses this  dial,  and  serves  as  an  indicator,  when  it  is 
requisite  to  have  the  torsion  equal  to  a certain  num- 
ber of  degrees.  And,  finally,  a circular  division  applied 
horizontally  about  the  glass  cylinder,  opposite  to  the 
needle,  is  that  by  which  the  deviation  of  the  latter  is 
measured  w hen  it  is  under  the  action  of  any  exciting 
power.  See  fig.  10. 

We  may  give  to  the  thread  and  to  the  needle  any 
lengths  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  object  wc  have 
in  view.  If  it  be  proposed  to  estimate  very  small 
forces,  the  wire  should  be  long  and  very  fine,  for  the 
force  of  torsion  varies  inversely  as  the  length,  and 
directly  as  the  fourth  powers  of  the  diameter  of  the 
wire.  The  long  threads  have  also  another  decided 
advantage  over  shorter  ones,  because  they  will  admit 
of  being  twisted  a greater  number  of  degrees  without 
their  elasticity  being  materially  affected.  Coulomb 
made  various  applications  of  this  instrument  in  his 
experiments  on  magnetism,  fee.  and  by  it  also  Caven- 
dish determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  ; esti- 
mating by  it  the  action  of  two  leaden  balls  of  known 
dimensions  and  specific  gravity ; and  comparing  the 
effect  with  that  of  terrestrial  gravity.  Sec  Phil.  Trans . 
anno  1 7 This  was  indeed  the  original  idea  of  such 
an  application,  and  is,  us  wc  have  observed,  (in  the 
commencement  of  the  article,)  due  to  the  ingeouity 
of  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  a young  and  accomplished 
philosopher,  who  was  carried  off  in  early  life  from 
the  scientific  labours  he  had  so  successfully  begun. 

Balunce  of  a watch.  See  our  treatise  oo  Horoi.oot. 

Balance  Fisa,  in  Zoology,  a vulgar  name  of  the 
Squalus  Zygoma,  or  hammer -headed  shark.  SeeSuUAics. 


BALANUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Crrri- 
ptda,  order  SestUia.  Generic  character.  Body  sessile, 
inclosed  in  an  operculatcd  shell ; arms  numerous,  in 
two  rows,  unequal,  articulated,  ciliated,  each  com- 
posed of  two  cirri  placed  on  a peduncle,  and  capable 
of  being  exserted  bey  ond  the  operculum  ; mouth  not 
prominent,  having  four  toothed  transverse  jaws,  be- 
sides four  hairy  paipiform  appendages.  Shell  sessile, 
fixed,  univalve,  conical,  truncated  at  the  apex,  closed 
nt  the  base  with  an  adherent  testaceous  lamella.  Aper- 
ture somewhat  triangular  or  elliptical  : operculum 
internal,  composed  of  four  valves,  which  are  moveable, 
and  inserted  near  the  internal  base  of  the  shell. 


This  genus  comprehends  several  of  the  species 
placed  by  Linmeus  in  his  genus  Ltpas,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  additional  ones  since  discovered,  form  the 
class  Cirripeda,  fCirrhipedes  of  Leach.)  They  are 
found  adhering  to  rocks,  corals,  shells,  Ac.  and  are 
frequently  brought  at  the  bottoms  of  ships  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  -t  in  which  situation  many 
very  interesting  species  have  been  discovered. 

The  shell  of  the  Balani  is  immoveable  in  all  its 
parts  j it  forms  a cone,  generally  more  or  less  short 
and  truncated,  fixed,  without  any  intermediate  pedun- 
cle, on  marine  bodies.  It  appears  to  be  univalve,  but 
is  in  fact  composed  of  six  different  portions,  exclusive 
2 I % 
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B AL  AN  US  of  the  base,  which  are  united  by  a very  exact  suture, 
— and  arc  as  it  were  soldered  inseparably  together  in  old 
BALCONY  ghclls,  especially  in  some  of  the  larger  species.  The 
animal  would  be  exposed  to  numerous  injuries,  were 
it  not  for  the  operculum,  which  consists  of  four  move- 
able  pieces,  allowing  the  animal  to  protrude  its  cirri  at 
pleasure.  The  general  fonu  of  the  operculum  is  a 
short  cone.  'ihe  manner  in  which  the  Ralani  increase 
their  shells  is  not  understood.  Probably  they  have  the 
power  of  separating  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  after  the  new  testaceous  mutter  is  added,  of  re- 
uniting them.  The  species  ore  very  numerous,  of  which 
several  are  natives  of  our  coast.  Lamarck  enumerates 
nearly  thirty,  and  there  arc  probably  many  more  un- 
discovered, as  well  as  others  not  yet  properly  dis- 
tinguished. Vide  Lamarck,  Jnun.  sans  Vert.  vol.  v, 
p.  3B7  : ul«o  ariicle  Cikrifkda,  in  Zoology. 

BALATON,  a luke  in  Hungary,  the  largest  in 
the  Austrian  empire.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Plallcn  See,  and  is  situated  between  the  46th  and 
4/th  degrees  of  latitude,  about  halfway  between  the 
Danube  and  the  western  coniines  of  the  country.  It 
stretches  about  45  miles  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  its  breadth  varies  from  four  to  nine  miles. 
The  greater  part  of  its  shores  arc  flat,  though  in  some 
parts,  particularly  about  Tihany,  on  the  north-west, 
they  are  precipitous.  The  waters  in  general  are  shal- 
low, the  deepest  places  not  exceeding  twelve  fathoms. 
It  abounds  w ith  several  kinds  of  fish,  among  which 
ore  the  Perea  buciopcrca,  or  fogat,  which  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  The  small  depth  of  its  waters  near 
the  greater  part  of  its  shores,  renders  it  less  advan- 
tageous for  the  purposes  of  commerce  than  many  lakes 
of  less  extent  in  other  countries. 

BALCASH  TENGIS,  or  Palkati,  a lake  in  the 
country  of  the  Kalmucks,  140  miles  in  length  and  half 
that  breadth.  After  the  seas  of  Atal  and  Baikal,  it  is 
the  largest  lake  in  Asia. 

BALCONY,  Fr.  balcon;  from  the  Italian  balcone , 
from  the  Latin  palcus,  pa  fro,  pnlconis,  pa  leone.  Balcone , 
Menage.  Duchat  and  Skinner  agree,  from  the  Ger. 
balek,  a beam.  Vox  ( balco ) a Francis  relicta,  says 
Wac liter;  and  from  it,  he  and  Hire  think  the  Italian 
balco  is  taken.  Opus  tabulation  extra  f wet  tram , trabibus 
e muro  progredienlibus  suffullum. 

This  fair,  and  animated  night. 

In  sahlea  drest ; whose  curls  nf  light 
Are  with  a shade  of  cypress  veil'd  ; 

Not  from  the  Stygian  deeps  exhal'd. 

But  from  hcavVs  bright  balcony  enme ; 

Not  dropping  dew,  hut  shedding  flame. 

Sheriuri re.  The  Sight, 

And  who  shall  silenee  nil  the  nin  and  madrigals  that  whisper 
softness  in  chambers.’  The  windows  also,  and  the  balconies  most 
be  thought  on ; there  arc  shrewd  books,  with  dangerous  frouti*- 
pieces,  set  for  sale ; who  shall  prohibit  them,  shall  twenty  licensers? 

Milton.  A Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  I'uUctns  d Printing. 

As  elererTom  Clinch,  while  the  rabble  was  bawling, 

Rode  stately  through  Holbourn  to  die  in  hia  calling ; 

#•••«•• 

The  maids  to  Uw  doors  and  the  balconies  ran, 

And  said,  **  Lack -a -day,  he's  a proper  young  man.' 

Siri/1.  Tom  Clinch. 

Now  morning,  rob’d  in  asfron-eolour'd  gown. 

Iter  head  with  pink  and  pea-green  ribband*  dresa'd. 

Climb*  the  celestial  staircase,  and  looks  down 
From  out  the  gilt  bnlcony  of  the  cast. 

Jenyns.  An  Ode. 


Spain.  Yesterday  the  new  king  shewed  bintaelf  to  his  subjects,  BALCONY 

and  after  having  stayed  half  au  hour  in  his  balcony,  retired  to  the  

royal  apartment.  Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World.  BALD* 

BALD,  V Skinner  prefers  to  derive  it  from  the  t 

Ba'ldly,  f Fr.  ;*#,  purt.  verb,  peter  j i.  e.  to  de-  V— 

Ba'ldxekk,  f’pilate  or  deprive  of  hair.  The  ancient 

Ba'ldpatk.  ) manner  of  writing  the  word  gives 
some  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  it  i?  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  to  bait,  to  reducs  to  the 
roundness  and  smoothness  of  a ball,  by  clearing  away 
the  hair  ; and  then  applied  to  that  which  is 

Naked,  bare,  stripped,  or  deprived  of  hair,  or  other 
covering  ; of  ornament,  of  value. 

Suype  )rf  eke  man  he  was,  & of  grete  strrng}e, 

Gret  woiaede  8t  batlede.  IL  Gloucester,  p,  37". 

Ilk  hod  was  hailed,  and  shone  as  any  glas. 

And  eke  his  face,  as  it  haddc  hen  anoint. 

He  was  a lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  V.  199. 

Bot  ech  womnian  preiynge  or  profreirnge  whanne  hlr  head  is 
not  hiltd  defoulith  hir  heed  ; for  it  is  oon  as  if  ache  were  hnllid. 

Wiclif.  1 Cory  nth,  chap.  1L 

How  many  hundred  thouaandes  are  there,  which  when  they  haue 
tinned,  knowledge  their  siuncs  : yet  trust  in  a halde  ceremony. 

Tymdalf i Worker,  ful.  95.  C.  L 

And  at  the  same  tyme  sbal  the  Lorde  of  Hoates  call  men  to  wepinge, 
mouruinge,  U ybaldnet,  putting  on  of  sack  doth. 

Bible.  1551.  £i«yr,cbip.  nii. 

And  in  that  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  boats  call  to  weeping,  and 
to  mourning,  and  to  hold  nett,  and  to  girding  with  sarkrlnth. 

Bible.  Modern  Version. 

For  they  who  suppoae  that  llades,  that  is  to  say,  Pluto,  is  sayd  to 
be  the  body,  and  as  it  were  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  seemed 
to  be  foolish  and  drunken  all  the  while  she  U within  it,  me  thinks 
they  do  allrgorixe  but  very  boldly. 

Holland’s  Plutarch,  fol.  1057. 

Bion  seeing  a prince  weep  and  tearing  his  hair  for  sorrow,  asked 
if  baldness  would  cure  bis  grief.  Toy  lor.  Sermon  xvii.  p.  16d. 

He  [Caligula]  without  once  looking  upon  the  title  and  cause  of 
their  imprisonment,  standing  only  wilhui  a galirrie,  enmaunded  a]  in 
the  mids,  a salvo  ad  colon,  from  one  bald -pate  to  anntlicr  to  be  lad 
forth  to  execution.  Holland.  Suetonius , fol.  IDS. 

Then  with  applause,  in  tumour  to  his  age, 

Dismiss  your  vetrran  souldier  off  the  stage ; 

Crown  hts  last  exit  with  distinguish'd  praise, 

And  kindly  hide  his  baldnen  with  the  bays. 

Broome.  The  conclusion  of  an  Epilogue. 

It  was  but  yesterday  be  fastened  my  wig  to  the  back  of  the  chair, 
and  when  1 went  to  moke  a bow,  1 popt  my  bald  head  in  Mrs. 

Friwle'e  face.  Goldsmith.  She  sloops  to  Conyuer,  act  i.  se.  1 . 

Bai.dk ess,  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  Medical  wri- 
ters call  it  also  alopecia  (u\u>nj£  a fox,  which  anitntil 
is  said  to  be  subject  to  this  disease,)  athrix  (a  priva- 
tive 0pi(  hair,)  depths  ( de  privative,  pilus  hair,)  p/ia~ 
lacrotis  ($a\nxpb*  bald.)  When  it  occurs  particularly 
in  the  sinciput,  it  is  named  calvities.  When  the  bald 
part  is  smooth  and  winding,  like  the  track  of  a ser- 
pent, it  is  called  ophiasis  (atptt  a serpent ;)  but  the 
general  name  of  the  bald  spot  is  area,  and  the  hair  in 
said  to  fall  off  areatim. 

Baldness  is  said  to  be  caused  by  excessive  venery  ; 
it  is  a common  accompaniment  of  old  age,  and  fre- 
quently results  from  violent  fevers.  Eunuchs  and 
women  are  almost  always  free  from  it,  and  Aristotle 
says  that  it  never  can  precede  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
Egyptians,  if  we  believe  Herodotus,  (iii.  12.)  seldom 
went  bald,  and  the  reason  which  he  assigns  is,  that 
they  shaved  their  bends  from  childhood,  and  thus 
hardened  them  in  the  sun.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
a man  with  his  head  shorn  could  ever  become  bald. 

In  most  cases  it  is  without  remedy,  in  its  incipient 
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BALD-  stages  nutritives  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
NESS,  the  roots  in  which  the  disease  is  situated  ; or  the  head 
“•  may  be  shaved,  and  washed  with  lie,  in  which  abroto- 
A num  (southernwood)  and  other  warm  stimulants  have 
-“~'v  been  iu  fusion. 

Bald  calvus  was  a term  of  reproach  among  the 
Romans.  When  Juvenal  seeks  the  bitterest  possible 
designation  for  Domitian,  he  dalls  him  calvus  Nero. 

Bald  Buzzard,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Ray  and 
Willoughby  to  the  Falco  Haliatus  or  Osprey.  See 
Falco. 

Bald  Pate,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  Ray  to 
the  Columba  Leucocephala.  See  Columba. 

BALDACHIN,  or  Baldaquin,  It.  Baldachino , in 
Architecture,  a canopy  supported  by  columns.  It  ge- 
nerally serves  as  a covering  for  the  altar.  Baldachin , 
corruptly  baudekin,  a rich  figured  cloth  of  silk  and 
gold,  brought  from  Baldacio,  Babylon. 

BALDERDASH,  potus  miitus,  according  to  Skinner, 
who  believes  it  to  be  compounded  of  bdhler,  bolder, 
and  dash ; q.  d.  potus  tern  ere  mixtus.  Dr.  Jamieson  sug- 
gests that  it  is  allied  to  the  lslandic  balldur,  susurro- 
num  blatcratio,  tel  stultorum  balbuties, 

It  u njjainst  my  freehold,  my  inheritance. 

My  M*traa  Chart*,  cor  laeti&cat. 

To  drink  auch  balderdash,  or  bonny  clabber  ! 

Bern  Jotuo n.  The  New  Inn. 

I beard  him  dune  thU  publication  with  ribaldry,  scurrility, 
bUJingagate,  and  balderdash.  Horne’s  Trial , p.  25.  i.  * 

BALDRICK,  see  Baudrick. 

BALE,  n.  A Bahcjan,  Goth,  torquere.  Ni 

Ba'leful,  >balwjais  mis.  Mark  v.  7.  Luke  viii. 

Ba  LiruLNESi.J  *28.  Ne  torqueas  me.  In  baltceinim, 
in  tormentis.  Luke  xvi.  23.  Vid.  Junius  Gloss.  Goth. 
Bale,  (Junius  in  Etym.)  in  Chaucer,  is  mischief  dan- 
ger, destruction. 

B<ile  is  torture,  writhing,  wretchedness,  misery;  that 
which  causes  mischief,  calamity,  ruin,  destruction. 

A I aallc  telle  )at  tale,  or  1 ferrer  go, 

How  falancs  brewes  bale  with  him,  and  many  mo. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  55. 

And  tlwr  a point ; for  ended  is  my  talc. 

God  aend  every  good  man  bote  of  his  hale. 

Chaucer.  The  Che  nones  Yemannet  Tale,  T.  16949. 
Beterc  ys  pt  bote,  bate  adoun  bryngc 
Than  bale  be  bete,  and  bote  nevere  ]k*  betere. 

Peirs  Ptouhman,  p.  68. 
Thou  shall  be  brent  in  balefutl  fire 
And  all  thy  sect  1 shall  diatrie. 

Chaucer.  The  Plowman’s  Tale , fbl.  96. 

Fortune  bath  euer  be  notable. 

And  inaie  no  while  atomic  stable. 

For  no«re  it  h**th,  now  it  loweth, 

Nowe  slant  vprighl,  nowe  ouertlirowetb, 

Nowe  full  of  blisac,  and  nowe  of  bale. 

Gower,  Con/,  elm.  book  vffi. 
Amid  my  bate  I bath  in  blbse, 

I swim  in  hcaurn,  I slake  in  hell  : 

I find  amends  for  cuery  iuum, 

And  yet  my  raoane  no  tongue  can  telL 

Gascoigne.  Flowers. 

And  eke  the  balefull  blowe 
so  gricuaus  that  was  thought, 

FnU  quickly  curde  by  surgiona  sleight 
if  he  were  quickly  sought. 

Tur  her  tile.  Epitaphs,  l(e. 

But  make  you  ready  your  stifle  bats  and  clubs, 

Rome,  and  Iter  rata,  arc  at  the  point  of  battel], 

The  ooe  aide  must  haae  ballc. 

Shahspears.  Cor  minus,  fbl.  2.  C.  ». 


Ere  long  they  came  near  to  a baleful  bower. 

Much  like  the  mouth  of  that  infernal  cave, 

T^al  gaping  stood  all  coiners  to  devour, 

Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a greedy  grave. 

That  still  lor  carrion  carcases  doth  n avc. 

Giles  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  an  Earth. 

But  all  those  pleasant  bowers  and  palace  brauc, 

Gtiyon  broke  downr,  with  rigour  pettiiesse  j 
Ne  ought  their  goodly  workmanship  might  sane 
Them  from  the  tempest  of  bis  wralhfulneue. 

But  that  tbeir  bliase  he  turn’d  to  balefutnene. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  u,  c.  Xli. 
Here  galea  of  sighs,  instead  of  breezes,  blow. 

And  streams  of  tears  for  ever  murmuring  flow  . 

The  mournful  yew  with  solemn  borrour  waves 
His  baleful  branches,  saddening  even  the  graves. 

Broome.  On  Death. 

BALE.Fr  .bale;  It.  bulla  t Ger.  ballc;  Dut  .bale;  Fr. 
embaUers  It.  imbaUaref  Ger.  cm  bailer  ( merces  com - 
pingere.  Wachtcr.)  Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from  ball, 
q.  d.  pila,  seu  massa  rotunda  mercium  ; i.  e.  a round 
mass,  a bale,  of  goods. 

When  finished,  these  goods  are  baled  up,  and  consigned  to  a 
factor  abroad,  who  sends  in  return  two  battles,  three  sieges,  and 
a shrewd  letter  filled  with  dashes  ■ blanks  and 

stars  • • • • of  great  importance. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World 

The  merchant  tells  us  perhaps  the  price  of  different  commodities* 
the  methods  of  baling  them  up,  and  the  properest  manner  of  an 
European  to  preserve  his  health  in  the  country.  Id.  Jb. 

I hare  got  conveyed  thus  far,  like  a bale  of  cadaverous  goods, 
consigned  to  Plato  and  company,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  my  chaise 
most  of  the  route,  upon  a large  pillow,  which  I bad  the  prrroyance 
to  purchase  before  I set  out.  Sterne.  letter  97. 

Bale,  a nautical  word  (says  Skinner.)  To  lade  out 
the  water  rushing  into  the  ship.  From  the  Fr.  bailler. 

Which  continued  with  vs  some  24  boures,  with  such  extremitir, 
os  it  caried  not  oncly  our  aayles  away  being  furled,  but  al«o  made 
much  water  in  our  sliippe,  so  that  wee  bad  size  foote  water  in 
holde,  and  baning  freed  our  ship  thereof  with  baling,  the  winde 
shifted  to  the  north  west  and  became  dullerd. 

Hachtuyt.  Voyages,  ^c,  r,  i. 

BALE  ARES  INSULE,  or  Balearic  Islands,  in  An- 
cient Geography,  the  name  of  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  eastward  of  the  coast  of  Spain.  They 
included  the  two  large  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
with  a few  adjacent  islets,  which  afterwards  constituted 
the  kingdom  of  Majorca.  Etymologists  have  advanced 
different  opinions  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  term 
Balearet ; but  as  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for 
their  use  of  the  sling,  which  was  the  only  weapon  they 
carried  to  war,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  name 
of  the  people,  and  from  them  that  of  the  islands,  was 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  pd\\w,  I throw.  The 
Greeks  frequently  called  these  islands  Gymnasia,  which 
some  suppose  was  derived  from  the  inhabitants  going 
naked  in  summer;  but  others  from  their  going  to 
battle  armed  only  with  a sling.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  name,  they  were  noted  for  the 
use  of  this  weapon  from  a very  remote  period  ; and  to 
exercise  them  in  it  from  an  early  age,  mothers  were 
accustomed  to  place  their  children's  bread  in  an  elevated 
place,  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  knock  it  down 
with  their  slings  before  they  could  obtain  it.  When 
they  went  to  battle,  it  was  customary  for  each  man  to 
carry  three  slings  of  unequal  length,  to  be  used  as  the 
distance  of  the  enemy,  or  other  circumstances  might 
require. 

1 he  inhabitants  of  these  islands  appear  to  have  been 
either  of  Fhoenician  or  Carthaginian  origin,  but  to 
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BAT*--  have  taken  possession  of  them  prior  to  the  dale  of 
KAKKS  any  cxiaiing  historical  record.  They  lived  for  a long 
INSUL/E,  tjmc  -n  ,impiic’,ty  of  uncultivated  nature  j ill 

BAIJ.  which  caves  in  the  rocks,  or  holes  dug  in  the  ground 
v ^ i served  then)  for  habitations.  In  the  warmer  seasons 
of  the  year  they  went  nearly  naked ; Uu  at  the  colder 
periods  they  covered  themselves  with  sheep-skins. 
The  soil  was  so  fertile  as  easily  to  supply  them  with 
the  simple  necessaries  of  life.  The  use  of  money, 
according  to  ancient  authors,  was  prohibited  among 
them.  They  were  in  general  a pacific  people,  vet 
some  of  them  served  in  Utc  Carthaginian  armies  : and 
' others  having  joined  the  pirates  that  infested  the 
Mediterranean,  Metelhis,  the  Roman  consul,  fitted 
out  an  expedition  for  invading  their  territory;  but  on 
the  landing  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  the  inhabitants 
fled,  and  so  dispersed  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  it  was  more  difficult  to  find,  than  to  defeat  them. 
Metellus,  however,  secured  his  conquest,  and  planted 
two  colonics,  one  at  the  eastern,  and  the  other  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Halearit  Major,  the  present 
' Majorca.  These  islands  were  considered  as  forming 
a part  of  the  ancient  Tarraamenns,  and  were  called 
Fart  mutt  <t  by  the  Romans,  from  their  favourable  situa- 
tion, and  the  excellence  of  their  harbours  ; the  chief 
of  which  was  port  Mago,  the  present  port  Mahon. 
Sitiution,  BALI,  sometimes  called  Lillie  Java,  one  of  the 
extent,  *nd  islands  in  the  Suroatrian  chain,  separated  from  the 
productions  extern  extremity  of  Java  by  the  strait  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  about  five  or  six  leagues  wide,  and 
presents  only  an  intricate  navigation.  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Rallies  states  its  length  at  about  eighty 
miles,  and  its  breadth  as  nearly  equal,  and  con- 
siders its  surface  as  containing  0400  square  miles. 
No  enumeration  has  been  made  of  its  population  ; but 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  a comparison  with  what  is  known  of  Java, 
he  thinks  it  may  be  estimated  at  a little  more  than 
sixty  persons  to  each  square  mile,  whi  h would  give 
about  400,000  for  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous ; the  highest 
ports  being  in  the  interior,  to  which  there  is  u gra- 
dual ascent  of  hills  and  v allies.  The  ravines  and  beds 
of  rivers  are  deep,  and  the  rivers  themselves  neces- 
sarily rapid.  The  cultivated  parts  of  the  country’  arc 
thickly  planted  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  fruit  trees, 
w hile  those  that  arc  uncultivated  arc,  os  usunl,  crowned 
with  deep  forests.  The  soil  and  climate  have  a great 
resemblance  to  those  of  Java  ; and  indeed  the  climate 
and  physical  circumstances  of  all  this  part  of  the 
Oriental  archipelago,  are  so  similar,  that  the  chief  dis- 
tinction consists  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  greater 
or  less  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  civi- 
lisation and  industry  among  its  inhabitants.  In  this 
respect,  there  are  none  of  these  islands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Java,  and  perhaps  part  of  Celebes,  that  rival 
Bali.  Its  agriculture  is  in  so  improved  a state  as  to  sup- 
ply food  for  a much  greater  population  than  most  of 
them  support.  This  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  maize,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  other  productions  of  a mountainous 
and  dry  soil.  The  cultivators  arc  described  as  among  the 
most  skilful  and  industrious  in  the  archipelago,  and 
the  women  are  less  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field 
than  among  the  Javanese.  The  rica  yields  from  thirty 
to  forty  fold,  and  the  maize  often  more  than  a hun- 
dred. Besides  these  articles  which  constitute  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  the  Balinese  grow  cotton 


of  a superior  kind,  which  is  cultivated  on  the  tagsd,  BA  LI. 
or  dry  lands,  a practice  which  is  contrary  to  that  of  » - v 
their  neighbours  the  Javanese.  Some  dying  drugs 
are  also  produced  as  articles  of  commerce,'  nnH  are  in 

considerable  request. 

•A.  a*  Bs)ia«e  ulTonl  aspecirntn  of  ih,  gtntest  M.nnw. 
degree  of  civilisation  that  has  been  attained  id  this  H,ui  ctty- 
urchipelugn.  and  have  even  attained  a higher  point  ton?*  of  ** 
in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  Jinatae,  a brief  “tivcA* 
account  of  them  will  at  once  be  interesting  and 
useful,  as  presenting  a point  of  comparison  by 
w hich  we  may  judge  of  the  state  of  the  other  island*. 

The  inhabitants  moat  likely  sprang  from  the  sutnc 
a*  tiroes  as  those  which  peopled  Java  and  the  other  adja- 
cent regions  ; but  their  language  is  now  peculiar,  and 
though  resembling  both  the  Malayan  and  the  Javanese, 
neither  of  these  is  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  the 
Balinese.  This  language  is  written  in  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  of  Java,  and  the  Javan  is  said  to  be  spoken 
at  the  courts  of  some  of  the  princes,  but  it  is  considered 
as  a foreign  acquisition.  The  literature  of  the  island 
has  either  been  borrowed  from  that  ol  Java,  or  derived 
from  the  same  source;  and  the  Katoi,  the  learned  and 
dead  language  of  the  islands,  is  well  understood  at  Bali, 
and  is  said  to  contain  all  the  learning  and  religion 
of  the  priesthood.  In  disposition  the  Balinese  are 
represented  as  mild  and  inoffensive,  and  neither  prone 
to  anger  nor  revenge.  They  readily  associate  w ith 
strangers,  and  are  altogether  divested  of  those  bigoted 
prejudices  of  caste,  nation,  and  religion,  with  which 
the  people  of  continental  Ash  are  so  deeply  imbued. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  Balinese,  that  they  are 
the  only  people  of  this  archipelago  who  possess 
either  courage  or  traeUbility  sufficient  for  receiving 
the  regular  discipline  of  European  troops.  Their 
use  of  poisoned  arrows,  however,  is  a relic  of  bar- 
barism, which  still  connects  them  with  the  savages 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  is  not  easily  recon- 
ciled with  the  oilier  parts  of  their  character,  or  the 
progress  they  have  mode  in  the  path  of  civilisation. 

Prisoners  of  wrar  are  either  associated  with  the  con- 
querors, or  sold  for  slaves,  but  never  put  to  death. 

The  diet  of  the  people  is  not  confined  to  vegetables, 
as  animal  food  seem?  to  he  very  common.  This  con- 
sists principally  of  the  flesh  of  hogs  and  buffaloes  ; 
and  ships  touching  at  Bali  arc  readily  supplied 
with  this  sort  of  provisions,  as  bogs  arc  generally 
very  numerous.  Nor  is  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
or  opium  unknown,  both  of  which  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Europeans.  Their  bouses  are  built  upon 
the  ground,  as  in  Java,  and  not  ruised  upon  posts  like 
those  of  the  Malays,  and  other  inhabitants  on  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  marshy  sea  coasts.  This  is  an 
evidence  of  the  dryness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

The  Balinese  are  generally  clothed  in  cotton  cloth?  of 
their  own  manufacture,  which  are  of  a better  f«tj>ric 
than  those  of  the  Javanese,  though  they  are  not  so 
well  clad  aa  the  inlmbiuiit?  of  the  huger  islands.  The 
females,  indeed,  go  nearly  naked  till  they  arc  married, 
when  the  bridegroom  wrapt  a tsfoidting  or  cloth 
round  the  bosom  of  the  bride.  They  also  manufacture 
cotton  cloths  for  exportation,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a decisive  proof  of  the  advanced  state  of  society. 

The  women,  as  among  the  Javanese,  are  the  sole 
manufacturers.  The  art  of  printing  their  cottons  does 
not  appear  to  be  known,  as  they  are  either  white  or 
stripped  With  other  colours  in  the  loom.  They  also 
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manufacture  toeir  own  weapons,  even  including  Rre- 
” arms  ; anti  though  the  locks  of  these  are  clumsy, 
much  taste  is  displayed  in  inlaying  the  barrels.  The 
people  of  this  archipelago  are  placed  under  circum- 
stance* so  similar,  that  where  their  effects  are  not 
counteracted  by  differing  causes  they  must  tend  to 
produce  a striking  uuifbrmity.  The  Balinese,  are  how- 
ever, honourably  distinguished  from  their  neighbours 
the  Javanese,  by  fidelity  and  decorum  of  intercourse 
between  the  scats.  Marriage  is  uot  contracted  till 
the  parties  arrive  at  maturity,  and  then  not  only  for 
the  most  part  between  persons  of  similar  ages,  but 
in  general  as  on  indissoluble  union  for  life.  Their 
religion  is  that  of  Budh,  and  they  are  sot  divided 
Into  castes,  though  the  priesthood  seems  to  be  here- 
ditary. Their  priests  are  called  Brahmins,  and  live 
in  separate  societies,  generally  in  some  secluded  spot, 
among  the  mountains,  and  have  lands  assigned  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  their  temples  ; but 
these  they  cultivate  with  their  own  hands.  Though 
the  Balinese  do  not  manifest  any  hostility  towards 
people  of  other  religion*  sects,  they  have  steadily  re- 
sifted  the  doctrines  of  Mahomedanism,  and  very  few 
convert*  have  ever  been  made  in  the  island.  Such  as 
have  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  are  treated  like  the 
proscribed  castes  in  India.  Law  and  rcligiou  are 
blended  together,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  east ; but 
here  the  administration  of  justice  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  but  is  executed  by  distinct  magistrates, 
who  expound  the  law  from  written  authorities,  and 
pay  much  attention  to  the  distribution  of  justice, 
which  »«  a decided  proof  that  civilisation  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  even  upon  the  body  of  the  people. 

Hali  is  under  the  government  of  several  independent 
princes,  who  are  each  absolute  in  his  own  dominions ; 
though  their  despotism  appears  to  be  of  a much  milder 
character  than  among  the  native  governments  of  Java. 
The  right  of  private  property  in  the  soil  is  said  to  he 
established, and  the  duimsof  the  prince  to  be  restricted 
to  a small  proportion  of  the  rice  crop  alone.  Though 
the  common  people  arc  not  burdened  with  forced  or 
feudal  services,  difference  of  rank  is  sufficiently  |«d- 
pahle,  as  the  language  presents  the  degrading  dis- 
tinction of  one  class  of  words  for  the  privileged  orders, 
and  another  for  the  people  in  general.  An  obligation 
of  feudal  service  in  war  is  still  maintained ; but  sla- 
very is  unkuown  among  them,  though  they  sometimes 
sell  the  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves  to  other  nations. 
As  the  Balinese  are  habituated  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  and  but  little  inclined  to  follow 
war  as  a favourite  occupation,  they  present  none  of 
that  ferocious  and  hardy  character  exhibited  by  the 
kavage  warriors  of  some  of  the  other  islands.  Their 
niodeof  warfare  isdesultory ; they  never engugein  large 
bodies,  but  dispersed  in  small  parties  of  forty  or  fifty 
together.  Ikdi  is  divided  into  seven  states,  which  nrc 
frequently  in  either  open  or  secret  hostility  to  ench 
other. 

In  countries  where  industry  has  become  at  all  con- 
spicuous, commerce  and  agriculture  go  hand  in  hand, 
each  supplying  a stimulus  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
other,  and  both  contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
advancement  of  society.  Though  the  Balinese  are 
perhaps  more  engagea  in  preparing  the  materials  of 
trade  than  actively  engaged  in  its  transactions  j yet  it 
has  a strong  influence  upou  the  slate  of  the  island. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cotton  cloths,  as  w ell 


as  raw  cotton,  which  is  often  sent  to  Java,  and  which  BALI, 
from  its  superior  quality  and  the  facility  w ith  which  — 
it  is  raised,  might  in  some  cases  constitute  a valuable  B^LISTES 
article  of  tradti  to  Europe.  Besides  these,  kossumbo  "V"— ' 

flowers  and  mang  koala  roots  for  dying,  rice,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  slaves,  and  some  other  articles  are 
nil  exported.  The  Chinese  who  reside  on  the  coasts 
are  the  principal  merchants,  especial!)  as  dealers  in 
6lavca.  Kice  is  sent  to  all  the  surroundiug  countries 
as  far  as  Bencoolen  and  the  straits  of  Malacca  j and 
of  late  it  is  said  to  have  been  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  into  the  Moluccas.  The  nutmegs  arc  of  the 
long  kind,  and  are  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the 
recesses  of  the  island  in  a wild  state,  as  they  are  sent 
to  Java  in  great  abundance,  w here  they  are  called  the 
Bali  nutmegs,  and  are  to  be  obtained  at  a very  cheap 
rate.  Gold  is  also  found  in  this  island;  a mine  of  this 
metal  is  worked  at  u place  called  Pejen,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  the  quantity  of  its  produce  is  not  known. 

The  imports  of  the  Balinese  are  chiefly  Indian  chintz, 
and  other  piece  goods,  opium,  iron,  and  cbinu  ware. 

Iron  is  in  general  demand  both  in  this  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Oriental  archipelago,  aud  few 
articles  appear  to  promise  so  much  advantage,  either 
to  the  importer  or  consumer;  as  none  seems  to  be 
manufactured,  and  so  much  both  of  the  advancement 
and  comfort  of  society  defends  on  its  use. 

A brief  historical  sketch  of  this  people  would  have 
been  interesting,  as  developing  the  means  by  which 
they  have  raised  themselves  above  the  other  islanders 
of  the  same  group,  in  most  of  the  arts  of  life;  but  for 
this  the  materials  are  wanting,  unless  any  documents 
should  exist  in  the  native  language.  The  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to  Budhism  about 
1740  jears  ago,  when  the  priests  of  that  sect  were 
expelled  from  India  by  the  superior  influence  of  the 
Brahmins.  Sir  Francis  I>rnke,  according  to  Valcntyn, 
visited  Bali  in  1597  ; and  (he  Dutch,  who  constantly 
traversed  these  seas,  undoubtedly  often  lauded  on 
the  shores  of  Bali,  but  they  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  acquired  much  influence,  or  to  have  formed  any 
establishments  on  the  island.  The  latitude  of  the 
eastern  peak  is  8°  24'  S.  and  its  longitude  1 15°  24y  E. 

BALIM'ES,  from  the  Italian  balestra,  u crossbow. 

Art.  Lin.  Cuv.  File-fish,  Grew,  Shaw.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  family  Sclerodertue s,  order 
Plectognathcs,  class  Puces. 

Generic  character.  Eight  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; body 
compressed  ; skin  scaly  or  granular  5 first  dorsal  fin, 
spine d ; second  soft  and  opposite  the  annl ; no  true 
ventral  fins,  but  the  pelvis  attached  to  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder,  and  sometimes  having  projecting  processes. 

The  b.  Copriscus  is  the  only  one  of  this  genus  fouud 
in  Europe,  the  others  are  all  natives  of  the  Indian  and 
American  seas.  The  Baiutes  are  remarkable  for  the 
first  dorsal  fin  which  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
spines  connected  together  on  a single  bouc  attached 
to  the  skull.  The  generic  title  is  derived  from  the 
trivial  name  of  the  B.  Ca p risen* t Pace  Balestra,  so  called 
by  the  Italians,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
trigger  of  a crossbow,  for  says  Salvian,  it  has  three 
spines  capable  of  voluntary  erection  and  depression, 
and  although  you  press  the  foremost  and  greatest 
never  so  hard,  it  will  not  stir,  but  if  you  depress  the 
last  and  least  of  all  never  90  softly,  the  other  two  im- 
mediately fall  down  with  it.  Artedi  applied  the  name 
Bo  lutes  to  this  genus,  from  a supposed  resemblance 
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BALISTE8  of  the  spine  of  the  B.  Monoceros  to  the  ancient  batler- 
i — v— u -1  ing  ram.  The  English  name  File-fish  was  given  to  it 
by  Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Museum  Begalis  Socielalis,  “from 
the  Likeness  which  the  foremost  bone  upon  his  back 
hath  to  a file."  They  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours  ; and  their  flesh,  seldom  much  esteemed, 
is  considered  poisonous  at  particular  seasons. 

For  a farther  account  of  their  anatomical  structure, 
and  classification,  see  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Zoology. 

They  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  four  sub- 
genera. 

a.  The  Batistes  Proper,  having  the  body  covered  with 
distinct  rhomboidal  scales,  not  overlapping,  but  giving 
the  appearance  of  divisions  in  the  skin  j the  first 
dorsal  fin  has  three  spines,  of  which  the  first  is  very 
large  and  strong  : some  of  them  have  the  tail  armed 
with  several  rows  of  opines,  or  tubercles,  whilst  others 
have  not. 

ft.  The  Monacanthcs  arc  covered  with  very  small 
rough  scales,  and  have  but  one  large  and  notched 
spine  as  the  first  dorsal  fin  : some  have  the  pelvis 
very  moveable,  and  attached  to  the  belly  by  a kind  of 
dewlap  or  loose  skin  ; others  have  the  sides  of  the 
tail  irregularly  notched. 

7.  The  Alulercs  have  the  skin  granular  *.  a single 
dorsal  spine  ; and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  completely 
enveloped  in  the  skin,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name. 

1.  The  Trutctxnfhet have  the  skin  covered  with  small 
notched  scales  ; after  the  large  spine,  there  arc  three 
or  more  smaller  spines  on  the  first  dorsal  fin  : they 
have  a kind  of  ventral  fins  attached  by  a large  spiny 
ray  to  the  pelvis,  which  does  not  appear  externally. 

The  following  are  the  species: — 

batistes  Proper. 

B.  Capriscus,  Lin.  Cuv. ; Pace  Batestra  of  the  Ita- 
lians ; Mediterranean  FMe-jish,  Shaw.  B.  Forcipatus, 
Inn.  Cuv.  ; Guoperva  caudd  fiordpatd,  Willough.  ; For- 
cipated  Fite-fish,  Shaw.  B.  f'etnla,  Lin.  Cur.:  Old 
Wife,  Brown’s  Jamaica ; Ancient  File-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Punctata t,  Gmel.  Cuv.  ; Speckled  Fite-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Fun  m,  Schneid.  Cuv. ; White-sided  File-fish,  Shaw. 
Those  having  the  tail  armed  with  spines,  ure  with  two 
rows,  B.  JAneatus , Schneid.  With  three  rows,  B.  Cine- 
reus,  Laclp.  Cuv. ; Cinereous  Fite-fish,  Sliaw.  B.  4 en- 
trains, Lin.  Cuv. ; Aculeate d File-fish,  Shaw,  B Verru- 
cosus, Lin.  Cuv. ; H'arteil  File-fish,  Shaw.  With  four 
rows,  B Fascia/ us,  Lac<*p. ; Fasciatcd  File-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Conspicillum,  and  B.  Viride teens,  Schneid.  With  six 
or  more  rows,  B.  Armatus,  Lacffp.  ; B.  Bingens,  Lin. 
Cuv. } Black  File-fish,  Shaw.  B.  Bursa,  Schneid.  ; 
Sonnerats  File-fish,  Shaw.  With  small  tubercles, 
B.  Capistratus,  Lac£p.  Bridled  File-fish,  Shaw. 

Monacanthes. 

B.  Chinensis,  Bloch  ; Chinese  File-fish,  Shaw  : this 
has  the  pelvis  attached  to  the  belly  by  loose  skin. 
B.  Tomentosus,  Lin.  Cuv. ; Downy  File-fish,  Shaw, 
J5.  Hispidut,  Lin.  Cuv, ; Hispid  File-fish,  Shaw.  B.  Pa - 
pillosut,  Lin.  Cuv.  j Papillose  File-fish,  Shaw. 

Alu  teres. 

B.  Monoceros,  Lin.  Cuv.  ; Unicorn  File-fish,  Shaw. 
B.  Lsrvis,  Lin.  Cuv. ; Smooth  File-fish,  Shaw.  B. 
Klei mi,  Gmel.  j Kleinian  File-fish,  Shaw. 

Triacanthes. 

B.  Biaculeatus,  Gmel. ; Ttco-spinerl  File-fish,  Shaw. 

Gre"‘  s Museum  Begalis  Soviet  at  is  ; Linneei  Systema 


Naturte,  et  a curd  Gindin  ; Cuvier,  Animal  ( BA  LUTES 

Slmw’s  General  Zoology.  — 

BALIZE,  a river  of  South  America,  which  descend*!  v BALK 
from  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  into  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  in  the  fifteenth  degree  of  latitude. 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that  the  Engl:sh  have 
their  principal  establishments  for  cutting  mahogany; 
and  sonic  of  the  wood-cutters  ascend  as  high  as  200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  To  this  distance  it  contains 
sufficient  water  for  flouting  the  logs  to  the  shore  ; but 
the  tipper  port  has  been  little  explored.  The  treaty 
of  1*83  gives  to  British  subjects  the  right  of  cutting 
logwood  between  the  Bulize  and  the  Rio  Hondo,  which 
fulls  into  Hanover  bay. 

Halizk,  a seaport  of  Yucatan,  stands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  above  river,  and.  is  the  principal  settlement  which 
the  English  have  on  this  shore.  Convenience  has  obvi- 
ously been  the  chief  inducement  to  the  selection  of 
this  spot  as  the  site  of  a town,  for  the  situation  is 
low,  the  port  open  to  the  sea,  and  the  back  ground 
occupied  by  an  immense  swamp,  which  becomes  a 
complete  lake  during  the  rainy  season,  and  is  produc- 
tive of  pestilential  exhalations  at  other  times.  The 
lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with  the  fresh  and 
lively  foliage  of  the  tamarind,  and  intermixed  with  the 
houses  of  the  town,  give  it  a more  agreeable  appear* 
ancc  than  it  would  otherwise  possess.  The  number  of 
houses  is  between  two  and  three  hundred,  all  built  of 
wood,  and  raised  upon  posts  a few  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  heat  of  the  climate  renders  piazzas 
necessary  appendages.  Must  of  the  houses  are  now 
covered  with  shingles,  instead  of  the  palmetto  leaves 
which  were  formerly  employed  for  this  purpose.  This 
gives  an  air  of  neatness  to  the  town  which  it  did  not 
previously  possess.  The  English  factories  a few  years 
ago  rontnined  about  200  whites,  nearly  -ns  many 
people  of  colour,  and  900  slaves.  The  annual 
exports  to  Europe  were  then  estimated  at  800,000 
cubic  feet  of  mahogany  ; 10,000  lbs.  of  tortoise-shell  ; 
and  200,000  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla,  besides  great  quanti- 
ties of  log-wood.  The  latitude  of  Baiize  is  about 
14°  50"  north,  and  its  longitude  91°  15'  west. 

BALK,  1 Sax.  bale,  balk  a.  Porca,  i.  e.  terra  por- 

Ba'lk’d.  I recta.  (Varro.)  Land,  says  Junius,  heaped 
up  between  two  furrows,  and  extended  ( porrecta ) in 
length.  Perhaps,  lie  adds,  balk,  a beam,  because  it 
is  extended  like  a long  and  straight  beam. 

Dykcrs  and  driver*  digged  up  balkrs. 

Piers  Plouhuum,  p.  134. 


Bnt  *0  well  Holt  no  roan  the  plough. 

That  be  balk'th  other  while, 

Ne  bo  well  run  no  man  affile 
II  is  tonyc,  that  Homtyme  in  iape 
Ilyin  male  come  light  wordc  ourescape. 

tourer.  Can/.  .Ym.  book  Ui. 
Or  tif  that  I of  my  huntyng  and  pray 
F.kil  tliynr  honour  ooy  man  ere  of  way  ; 

Or  at  tny  stand  art,  knoppit  post  of  Ire, 

Tlijr  Laly  teropilli*  nife,  or  ba/kit  hie. 

Gif  eucr  i bang  or  ftxit  ooy  thing. 

IhrUfflas.  Kncnrlot,  book  «.  fol.  290. 

No  gryping  land- lord  Lath  inclos'd  thy  walket. 

Nor  toyling  plowman  furrow'd  them  in  ballet. 

Mk  Brvtt  ne.  Pastorals,  book  iL  song  U. 


This  third  tl*  merry  Diaxomo  we  rail, 

A border-city  these  two  roasts  removing  : 

Which  like  A balk  with  his  crosa-builded  wnll, 

Dispart*  the  terms  of  imgrr,  and  of  loving. 

P.  Pitt  (her.  The  Pur  pit  island,  csJito  iv. 
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For  lie  gjorietk,  and  brrakelh  forth  in  his  verses,  that  be  bath 
taken  away  all  law  Act  and  marks  that  seperated  men’s  lands 
through  the  countrey  of  Attica  2 and  that  now  he  bad  set  at 
liberty,  that  which  before  was  in  bondage. 

North.  Plutarch,  fol.  73. 


He  in  whatever  path  he  goes. 

Still  looks  right  ou  before  his  nose  j 
And  holds  it  little  leas  than  treason. 

To  baulk  his  stomach  or  his  reason. 

Mullet.  Cupid  and  Hymen. 


BALK. 


Balk.  Of  uncertain  origin,  says  Ihre.  Balck, 
Dutch  j balke,  Gcr.j  balk.  Swell.  Why  not  from 
vcXtxav,  to  hew,  to  strike  with  an  axe  ? since  a beam 
is  hewn  wood.  Wachter.  But  see  Balk,  the  verb. 

His  owen  bond  than  made  ladders  three. 

To  climben  by  the  ranges  and  tlic  stalker 
Unto  the  tubbes  ho  wring  in  the  bathes. 

Chaucer.  The  Millers  7'ale,  r.  3627. 
ffe  can  wel  in  min  eye  seen  a stalk. 

But  in  bis  owen  he  cannot  seen  a bath. 

Id.  The  Never  Prologue,  r.  3918. 

Balk,  v.  Skinner  thinks  that  balk,  a beam,  is  from 
the  Italian  r alicare,  (from  varcare)  to  pass  over,  to 
omit,  Varcare,  according  to  Menage,  is  from  the 
Lat.  r aricare,  to  pass  over,  to  climb  over.  (Vuito.) 
Vid.  Vo&sius  in  v.  ranis. 

To  balk,  will  be,  to  pass  over,  to  omit,  to  neglect  j 
and  thus  to  disappoint,  to  defeat  the  expectation. 

For  she  had  taught  him  by  her  silent  talk 
To  tread  the  safe,  and  daug'rous  ways  to  bath  ; 

And  brought  his  God  with  him,  him  with  his  God  to  walk. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  book  ix. 

I know  not,  wether  the  spleen,  or  the  gal  of  Abab  be  more 
affected.  Whether  more  of  anger,  or  gride,  I cannot  sav  ; but 
sick  lie  is,  nnd  keeps  his  bed,  and  loUu  his  meat,  as  if  be  should 
die  of  no  other  death,  then  the  salads  that  he  would  hare  had. 

Hall.  Co*/.  Ahab  and  Naboth. 

Who  so  could  cite  a tragedie 
Waa  foremost  In  his  creedc. 

For,  balking  pleasaunt  company, 

Ou  sorrows  did  be  feede. 

Warner.  Albion  * England,  book  L 

The  ontward  manna  fell  not  at  all  on  the  Sabbath : the  spiritual 
manna,  though  it  balks  no  day,  yet  it  fulls  double  on  God’s  day  : 
and  if  we  gather  it  not  then,  wc  famish. 

Halt.  Con/,  of  Quails  and  Manna. 

Balke  lodgirke  with  acquaintance  that  you  banc, 

And  practise  rhetorickc  in  your  common  tnlke. 

Shakspeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  210.  C.  It, 

And  therein  thousand  payers  of  lovers  walkt, 

Fraysing  their  gud,  and  yielding  him  great  thanks, 

Ne  eurr  ought  but  of  their  true  lores  tulkl, 

Ne  cucr  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balkt. 

Sputter.  Faerie  Qn erne,  book  X.  C.  X. 

Quoth  she,  1’re  lieunl  old  running  stagers 
Say,  fool*  for  arguments  use  wagers  ; 

And  though  1 prais'd  your  valour,  yet 
I did  not  mean  to  baulk  your  wit. 

Butler.  Hudibras , port  ii.  canto  i. 

Then  those  who  follow'd  reason's  dictates  right  j 
Liv’d  up,  and  lilted  high  their  natural  light  ; 

With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker’s  face  ; 

While  thousand  rubric-martyrs  want  a place. 

Nor  does  it  baulk  my  charity,  to  find 
The  Egyptian  bishop  of  another  mind. 

Dry  den.  Religio  Laid. 

By  the  inward  over-powering  influences  of  bis  Spirit,  a man’s 
desires  shall  become  cold  and  dead  to  those  tilings,  which  before 
were  so  extremely  apt  to  captivate  and  command  them  ; than 
which  there  cannot  be  a greater  baulk  to  the  tempter,  nor  a more 
effectual  defeat  to  all  his  temptations. 

South.  On  Temptation.  Sermon  x. 

An  honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  a whole  summer  In  expec- 
tatinn  of  a battel,  and  perhaps  is  balked  at  last,  may  here  meet 
with  half  a down  in  a day.  Spectator,  No.  452. 

VOL,  XVIII. 


BALKH,  u province  of  TurkistAn,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Auih,  (Oxus)  ; on  the  east  by  Badak- 
ghin  ; on  the  south  by  the  Ilindu-cush,  (Paropa- 
tnisus)  j and  on  the  west  by  the  deserts  of  KhvvArezm, 
(Chorasinin) , the  Bactria  of  the  ancients.  Its  extent 
may  be  estimated  at  250  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  1 10  from  north  to  south.  This  country  lies 
upon  the  rapid  declivities  of  the  Persian  and  Indian 
mountains ; and  its  southern  and  eastern  districts  are 
consequently  cooler,  and  have  a greater  variety  of 
level  than  the  northern  and  western  divisions.  The 
vallies  among  the  hills  and  the  level  country  towards 
the  Amil,  are  well  watered  nnd  fertile  ; but  as  the 
country  approaches  the  sands  of  KhwArczm,  it  gra- 
dually becomes  less  productive.  The  rivers  from  the 
llindu-cush,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Elphinstone,  flow 
in  a direction  almost  due  north,  into  the  Ami) : the 
Kokslm,  or  lladukhshan,  is  the  easternmost  ; next 
comes  the  Ak-scrAi  ; and  the  Inst  and  most  westerly, 
the  Reh&s,  loses  itself  in  the  sands  before  it  reaches 
Balkh.  This  territory  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
JMalmench,  Andekhud,  SbilburKAn,  or  ShibberghAn, 
Balkh  Proper,  Kulum,  lluzerct  Imam,  Kuudus  Khost, 
InderAb,  nnd  TalikAn.  The  three  first  border  on  the 
deserts,  nnd  are  principally  occupied  by  wandering 
hordes  of  Uzbegs  and  Turcomans,  The  city  of  Balkh, 
in  lat.  36°  46'  N.  long.  65"  2(/  E.  is  now  a heap  of 
ruins  ; but  the  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  watered  by  eighteen  canals  supplied  from 
a reservoir  in  the  llindu-cush,  and  maintaining  360 
villages.  Kulum  and  Hozeret  ImAm  are  naked  and 
barren;  the  former  mountainous,  the  latter  Eat  and 
sandy.  The  remaining  districts,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  liindu-cush,  are  productive  and  well  peopled. 
The  population  of  the  whole  province  amounts  proba- 
bly to  a million.  The  boundaries  and  extent  of  this 
country  have  varied  with  its  ever-varying  fortunes, 
and  some  of  the  districts  here  assigned  to  it,  urc  given 
toTokh’Aristhu  and  Ghaur;  while  Balkh  itself  is  con- 
sidered as  a part  of  KhorAsAn,  by  most  Astatic  writers. 
It  was  built  by  Knytimaras,  and  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Caiantan  dynasty. 
It  was  esteemed  the  chief  Mussulman  city  in  the  north, 
nnd  therefore  called  Kubbatu'l  islAm,  (the  holy  shrine 
of  Islamism,)  having  been  converted  in  the  khalifatc 
of  Othman.  Jenglz  Khan  took  it  in  1221,  and  the 
Inst  of  his  family  was  driven  out  of  it  by  Tamerlane  in 
1369.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Talmtir  were  expelled  by  the 
Uzbegs,  who  have  ever  since  maintained  a precarious 
dominion  over  these  provinces.  Kilij  All  Bey,  the 
reigning  prince  of  Balkh,  when  Mr.  Elphinstone 
visited  AfghAnist  An,  carefully  paid  every  outward  mark 
of  respect  to  the  king  of  CAbul,  whose  paramount 
authority  he  acknowledged,  though,  in  every  other 
respect,  he  was  an  independent  sovereign.  (D'Hcrbelot 
Bibliothtque  Orientate;  Elphinstone  Cabal,  p.462— ■ 175 $ 
Hut.  Grii/alogique  des  Ta tares,  i.  284  ; Petis  de  la 
Croix,  Vie  de  Timur  Jtec,  i.  193  ; JehAn  Numk,  p.  274. 
309 — 315.  j Asiatic  Researches , vi.  471,  8vo. ; Otter, 
Voyages. 
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BAL 


B A L 


BALL.  Ger.  ami  Dutch,  bollen ; vohert,  rertcrr, 

' rotare,  to  roll,  turn,  round ; bol,  rotundas,  any  thing 
round,  or  roundly  ; ns  a cricket  ball,  a billiard  ball, 
the  eye-ball,  the  ball  of  the  earth. 

And  with  these  wordcs  I brut  out  to  wcepe,  that  cuery  team  of 
mine  even  for  greatness*  aeeined  they  boren  out  the  bal  of  my 
airht,  and  Unit  all  the  water  Hadde  ben  out  ranne. 

Chaucer.  The  Tot.  of  Lout,  fid.  289.  c.  BL 


BAXLAD,  v. 

Ih'Lun,  «. 

Ba'luder, 

Ba'lladby, 

Ba'llatko, 

Ba'llatry, 

Ba'u.ktt. 


It.  ballata.  A kind  or  sort  of  BALLAD. 
poetry  so  called  ; per  chi  si  cantata  v"“"V— ^ 
a ballo.  Bcmbo  in  Menage.  See  Bata,. 

Applied  by  our  older  writers  to  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  as  The  Ballet  of 
! Balletic*  of  Salomon,  called  in  m 
Latin  Cantica  Canticorvm.  It  is 


used  in  composition,  as  ballad- monger,  ballad - 


For  where  aa  Cod  hath  shewed  vnto  vs  certains 


told  of  M>  sin«'r'  &C- 


oodhed  In  the  hcanenly  batU*  and  circles  abane,  and  oo  the  At  certain*  times  gan  repair* 

reartho*  beneth  In  the  sea,  and  hi  all  lyning  ereatufvi  on  the  Small  birds  dowi.e  from  thaire 

vearthr  vet  bath  lie  wrought  in  nuao  of  tbeym  more  wonderfnlly,  And  on  the  ships  bounds  about 

'than  m’ininne.  UdaU.  Acte*,  cap.  xrii.  Sate  and  song  with  -mice  full  ou. 

Untied*  and  iayes  right  ioyoualy. 

Some  writers  sate  that  the  Dolphyn  thinkynge  kyng  Henry  to  he  Chancer.  Dream,  fid.  358.  c.  B. 

grnrti  still  to  snehr  plates  and  light  folios  as  he  cxersised  Ac  ned  yop  jj  „ fortunate  ebrietic,  that  can  stirre  vs,  not  to  wanton 
before  Uuj  tyrac  U»at  he  waa  exalted  to  the  enrane  Mute  to  liyaa  a dautttvncra  or  folvsbe  balletic*,  wherewith  tin-  Gentiles  crie  vpon 
timuc  of  tennia  belle*  to  pUxc  witli,  aa  who  sated  Uiat  be  coulde  thevr'  deuillcs  : ‘but  vnto  psalmcs,  and  hymne*,  and  spiritual t 
hetter  ahil  of  tennis  then  of  warre,  and  wna  more  expert  ut  light  UMt»  Ephe*.  cap.  v. 

pm„.hCn  rfM  KhttBnrfK 

Roundel,  baladet,  and  verebue 

Ki>.  Wc  foe  plfol  thv  Dolpbio  I.  » plcuut  with  re,  For  hre,  on  whom  myo  hot  Uk, 

Hi.  present,  fold  ynnr  p»lnc»  wc  Uuujte  you  for : Jo  . . 

Wltrii  we  have  roatcht  our  racket*  to  these  belle*,  Gotcrr.  Conf.  Am.  boo*  u 

We  will  in  France  (by  God’s  grace)  play  a set,  ja  0PjOTr  thay  and  array, 

tshall  strike  bis  faUier'a  crowne  into  ibe  baxard.  A ad  of  tliarc  kvn*  sang  belUtti § by  the  war. 

Shahtpeore.  Henry  l . fol.  72.  c.  L.  Deng  la*.  Eneadvt,  book  viL  foL  233. 

Here  la  then  nothing  thrownc  downe  that  was  before  bnildcd,  As  if  to  symptom*  we  may  credit  give, 

but  you  east  snow  batter  at  jr*  windowes  of  the  building,  which  This  very*  time,  wherein  we  two  now  live, 

nur  lor  a tyme  darken  them,  till  your  aoowe  be  melte  away  with  Shall  in  tbc  compass,  wound  the  muse*  more, 

thcsuimc.  . Whit  gift.  Defence,  fol.  198.  Then  all  tii’  old  English  ignorance  before  ; 

Base  balladry  is  so  belov’d  aod  sought. 

Since  light  so  ncmaary  ia  to  life,  Dr  ay  toe.  Elegy  la  Hotter  G.  Sandy*. 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  It  be  true,  ..  , . . . 

Tun  licit  - i.  the  fool,  Abo  » repoliuou. 

Sic  .11  in  every  port , wire  wfo  tie  .ipHt  Ol  wl.t  U ordlMry,  fod  ry.lto  UJk.  _ 

To  Hicb  . foSr  *.«  re  u.-  eye  confa’d  f And  UU,!.d,  fold  would  be  plfod  o l.  vtip, 

Htlton.  Sam  Ag.  But  that  vice  many  times  find*  such  loud  friends, 

That  preachers  are  charm’d  silent. 

It  wwi  thru  very  plefo.nl  lo  fool  info  the  heart.  of  the  whole  Hlfo/tr.  ViUm.  fwfo.4...,  let  IU. 

company  ; for  the”  ball*  of  sight  are  ao  form’d,  that  one  man’s  villages  also  must  hare  their  visitors  to  enquire  what  kc- 

ejvs  are  spectacle*  to  another  to  read  his  heart  with.  turta  the  bagpipe,  and  tbc  rcbbec  reads,  even  to  the  baUniry  and 

TetUr,  No.  14  j.  ^ gammu3,  Df  ttCty  munlcii»al  fidlcr,  for  these  are  the  country- 

man's Arcadia,  and  his  Monte  Mayors. 

The  disk  of  PhrrbaH,  when  lie  ctimhs  on  high,  Milton.  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicen*  d Printing. 

Appears  at  first  but  as  a bloodshot  eye  ; v.  i.  fol.  149. 

And  urlien  his  chariot  downward  drives  to  bod,  . frn„  . rtrinw, 

J Ballad  v*  out  a tune. 

Io  ambient  for  tM.  pondW  ».«  be  bun,.  Si^p,.r..  -W  CUtf.".,  foJ.  366.  t 

And  bade  its  centre  rest  for  ever  itroog  \ Tbc  rilene'd  tales  i*  th’  roetanumphoMi 

Heav’n,  air,  and  sea,  with  aU  tlieir  stonna  in  rain  sllI(H  tbeir  lines,  and  swell  the  windy  page  ; 

Assault  the  basis  of  the  firm  machine.  nU  vprw>(  refin’d  by  thee,  in  this  last  age 

Hlackloet . An  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Xiirn  &a//o</-rlunae,  or  those  old  idols  be  ^ 

. . , . Ador'd  again  with  new  apostacy.  * 

After  the  death  of  Trajan,  bis  asbe*  were  jdaeod,  aa  some  audior*  Caret*.  Elegy  up**  the  Death  of  Doctor  Do . 

say,  in  a gohlen  ball  on  the  top  of  this  noble  pillar ; hot  Eutropiua 

aWfvi-m*  they  were  deposited  under  it.  Poor  verbal  quip*,  outworn  hr  aerrirg-men,  tapsters,  and 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  book  via.  letter  iv.  (note.)  maids : even  hud  aside  by  battaaer*. 

Over  bury’*  Character . sign.  G 

Ball.  It.  ballarc  ; Gr.  ^ To  throw  or  Ballad *,  and  aU  the  spurious  excess 

cast  about  (sc.)  the  legs  ami  feet  i from  ftak\e?,  to  Of  ill,  that  malice  could  devise, 

throw.  Or  ever  swarm'd  from  a liccntioua  proas, 

Hung  round  about  him  like  a spell. 

In  tbo  mean  while  there  was  nothing  in  the  court,  but  l*»n-  Otway.  The  Poet’i  Complaint  of  h * At 

ouetting,  batting,  and  dancing,  and  other  *ucb  pleasures  aa  were  . . , 

nret  u,  provoke  tbc  dlfordcrrj  uppetite.  Tl„»c  bed.  U,fo  tu  d mo-t “ “0TC 

Knex.  On  th*  Reformation , fol.  403.  To  sing-song,  ballet,  and  *onata  love, 

. Began  tbeir  buried  senses  to  explore. 

Hare  vou  not  been  In  pain  even  at  a ball,  because  another  liaa  And  found  they  now  had  passions  a*  before, 

been  taken  out  to  dance  before  you  ? Tatter,  No.  253  Addison.  Poem*  on  C 

A.  tbro'  tbe  muzes  of  tbe  frfoire  iaU.  TOUfoe  M 

Frwud  of  lier  couqiicring  vlorura.  wij  beiu^’.  blue.  To  *wert  oblivion  , , . . , 

SbTLttfonidL.Ulfenfofo^dre..  ■Jo'.*, 

And  .Uloe.  tbe  faire.1  ul  lb’  rerembled  f.ir.  No  more  tbc  woodmfoi , J.//W  .ludl  prev.ll, 

Tfo  Cv/dreolA  r.u 


Cleo.  Nay  'tii  most  eertaine,  Ira*  : sawcic  Bctor* 

•>Vul  catch  at  vs  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rimers 
Ballad  va  out  a tune. 

Shahspeere.  Antony  and  Cleopatra , fol.  366.  c.  u. 

The  silenc'd  tales  i’  th’  metamorphoses 
Shall  stuff  tbeir  lines,  and  swell  the  windy  page  * 

Till  verse,  refin’d  by  thee,  in  tills  last  age 
Turn  A«/farf-rhirae,  or  those  old  idols  be 
Ador'd  again  with  new  apostacy. 

Cares*.  Elegy  upon  th*  Death  of  Doctor  Donne. 

Poor  verbal  quips,  outworn  hr  serving-men,  tapsters,  and  milk- 
maids : even  hud  aside  by  battader*. 

Over  bury’*  Character,  sign.  G.  Iv. 

Ballad »,  and  *11  the  spurious  excess 
Of  ills  that  malice  could  devise. 

Or  ever  swarm'd  from  a licentious  proas, 

Jlung  round  about  him  like  a spell. 

Otway.  The  root'*  Complaint  of  hi*  «Wf. 

Those  heads  that  u*'d  most  indolent  to  move 
To  sing-song,  ballet,  and  *onata  love, 

Regan  tbeir  buried  senses  lo  explore. 

And  found  they  now  had  passions  as  before. 

Addison.  Poem*  on  Cato. 

Thither  no  more  tbc  peasant  shall  repair. 

To  sweet  oblivion  of  hi*  daily  care  ; 

No  more  the  farmer's  news,  tbe  barlwr's  talc. 

No  more  the  woodman’s  ballad  shall  prevail. 

Gv  I drouth.  Deserted  Tillage. 
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The  origin  of  the  English  Ballad  has  been  traced  “ rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,'*  and  ren-  BALLET, 
by  Dr.  Percy,  among  our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors,  to  dered  punishable  as  such. 

the  minstrels,  whom  he  considers  the  genuine  sue-  The  oldest  English  ballads  are  in  the  northern  dia- 
cessors  of  the  ancient  bards.  So  early  as  the  first  in-  lect.  Those  of  uftcr  date  have  adopted  that  of  the 
vasion  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  Geonry  of  Monmouth  south.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  the  genuine 
bos  recorded  on  incident  which  proves  that  the  pro-  minstrelsy  became  extinct,  large  collections  of  the 
fession  of  minstrel  was  not  unknown  in  our  island,  latter  kind  of  ballads,  much  iuferior  in  spirit  to  their 
Rapin,  (i.  ‘JG.  Tindul's  translation)  has  assigned  the  predecessors,  were  collected  under  the  name  of garlands. 
chronology  of  Baldglph,  who,  according  to  the  above  The  carmen  triviale  of  later  days,  and  that  which  still 
named  chronicler,  disguised  himself  os  a minstrel  in  retains  the  name  of  ballad,  scarcely  falls  within  the 
order  to  obtain  admission  within  the  walls  of  York,  in  purpose  of  this  article.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
the  year  496 ; and  the  more  assured  adventure  of  more  of  the  history*  of  the  ejder  poems,  may  consult 
King  Alfred,  who  penetrated  the  Danish  camp  by  a the  essay  prefixed  to  the  Bishop  of  Dromore’s  elegant 
similar  stratagem,  cannot  be  placed  later  than  938.  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  which  we  have  prin- 
Aulnff,  a Danish  king,  repeated  the  attempt  sixty  years  cipally  followed  as  our  guide  in  the  above  short  notice, 
afterwords,  but  not  with  equal  success.  In  Domesday-  The  sources  from  which  the  bishop  chiefly  drew  his 
book,  the  Joculator  Regis  is  expressly  mentioned  ns  interesting  collection,  are  five  volumes  in  folio,  begun 
having  lands  assigned  for  his  maintenance  in  Gloces-  by  Selden,  but  containing  many  pieces  much  older 
tershire  : and  numerous  authorities  prove  that  joculator  than  in  his  time,  in  the  Pepysian  library  at  Magdalen 
must  be  understood  a minstrel.  (Du  Cange,  iii.  1543.  College  Cambridge.  These  volumes  present  nearly 
Fauchct,  De  I'Origine  de  la  Languc  Franroise , • Ponte-  2000  ballads . *i*he  Ashmolean  and  the  Bodleian  libraries 

nelle,  Histqirc  du  Thtdlre  Francois.)  In  the  Conqueror's  afford  many  others  ; the  first  about  200,  collected  by 
army,  Tarblessen,  or  Taillefer,  an  esquire,  who,  as  the  the  labour  of  the  indefatigable  Anthony  Wood.  The 
romance  tells  us,  moul  Hen  chantoit , is  said,  oil  more  Antiquarian  Society  possesses  several  from  the  time  of 
sober  authority,  to  have  excelled  as  much  in  the  arts  Henry  Vlll.  but  chiefly  on  political  subjects  ; and  the 
of  minstrelsy  as  he  did  in  those  of  war.  In  the  battle  British  Museum,  besides  a folio  volume  of  printed 
of  Hastings  he  obtained  permission,  as  a sort  of  forlorn  ballads,  contains  a copious  store  in  MS. 
hope,  to  lead  the  van,  and  singing  the  popular  Chan - J.  Warton’s  History  of  English  Foe  try,  and  Dr.  Bur- 

son  de  Roland , he  threw  himself  upon  the  English  ncy's  History  o f Music  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
spears  and  perished.  (Du  Cange,  iv.  769.  Voltaire,  1 by  those  who  seek  profoundcr  researches  in  the  his- 
Add.  Hist.  fwir.  69.)  tory  of  Ballads. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  precise  object,  Kai.lrt,  n dramatic  fable  represented  by  action 
tlic  English  ballad,  if  we  entered  upon  even  a brief  and  dancing  only.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Troubadours,  those  song-  the  ancients  at  any  time  admitted  of  dramatic  repre- 
sters  of  love  and  war,  who  gave  birth  to  the  poetry  of  eent&tions  of  which  dialogue  did  not  form  a part ; 

Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  It  was  from  Normandy  that  although  the  size  and  construction  of  their  theatres 
Provence  in  all  probability  borrowed  the  romantic  talcs  rendered  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  a display, 
which  the  Troubadours  afterwards  more  widely  dis-  The  origin  of  the  ballet  must  be  rather  sought  in  those 
se  minuted  ; and  it  is  to  the  Norman  conquest  that  we  gorgeous  spectacles  of  the  Italian  courts,  to  which,  as 
must  attribute  the  refinement  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  society  advanced  in  civilisation,  the  more  dangerous 
ballads.  amusements  of  the  tournament  were  compelled  to  give 

Yet  even  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  wc  meet  with  place.  An  approach  to  these  magnificent  diversions 
many  romances  of  genuine  English  growth.  Horn  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  recreations  which  are 
child:  The  Siptire  of  lowe  degree : and  A lytell  gate  qf  recorded  os  having  distinguished  the  interview  of  the 
Robyn  lloode,  have  been  pointed  out  os  tales  unmixed  two  monarclis  in  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  ; but  it 
with  foreign  lore  ; and  they  arc  none  of  them  such  as  is  to  the  next  century  that  we  must  refer  for  those 
we  need  be  ashamed  to  claim  as  national  productions,  splendid  pomps  which  formed  the  delight  and  exhausted 
Cceur  de  Lion,  the  hero  of  chivalry,  was  no  less  the  the  resources  of  the  courts  of  Tuscany  and  Lorraine, 
patron  of  song  ; and  his  well  known  deliverance  from  The  actors  were  all  of  princely  rank,  and  the  memory 
captivity,  by  Bloudcli,  was  the  reward  which  the  of  these  pageants,  both  at  Florence  and  at  Nancy,  has 
Muses  had  in  store  in  return  forhis  protection.  What-  been  faithfully  preserved  to  us  by  the  etchings  of 
ever  was  the  rigour  exercised  by  the  first  Edward  Della  Bella  and  Callot.  England  was  in  some  mca- 
against  the  mountain  bards  of  Wales,  in  his  own  court  sure  a sharer  in  the  same  taste,  ami  was  fortunately 
it  is  clear  that  he  favoured  minstrels  ; and,  in  his  cru-  possessed  at  that  moment  of  a genius  whose  cora- 
sade,  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  courage  of  one  manding  talent  in  scenic  decoration,  would  soon  have 
of  these  attendants,  who  beat  out  the  brains  of  a enabled  her  to  vie  with  her  continental  rivals,  though 
Saracen  assassin,  who  bad  aimed  at  the  king  with  a as  Ben  Jonson  was  employed  to  compose  the  dialogue 
poisoned  knife.  ( feteres  ITutoruc  A ng  licet  Scriptores,  for  the  jhasks  at  Whitehall,  this  circumstance  must 
ii.  591.)  exclude  them  from  being  classed  with  the  regular 

Minstrels  were  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  9th  ballet.  Whatever  partook  of  display  and  |*>mp,  was 
Edward  IV.  and  the  fraternity  was  protected  by  a cor-  certain  to  find  a zealous  patron  in  Louis  XI Y. ; uml 
poration  under  the  government  of  a marshal  and  two  probably  the  most  magnificent  ballet  ever  performed, 
wardens.  This  charter  was  renewed  by  Henry  VIII.  was  that  which  this  prince  commanded  and  bore  a 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  daughter  that  the  pro-  part  in,  in  the  year  1664.  It  is  Indeed  in  honour  of  this 
fession  was  destined  to  the  last  disgrace,  and  that  rain-  memorable  f$tc,  that  the  name  of  the  Carousel  has 
strels  by  statute  (39  Elix.)  were  included  among  been  perpetuated  iu  the  spot  of  its  celebration.  There 
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BALLAD,  is  yet  preserved  in  the  library  at  Versailles,  a volume 
BALLAST  ’n  w*,‘c*1  *ke  dresses  and  trappings  employed  at  ibis 
ceremonial  are  faithfully  pourt rayed  ; and  to  add  to 
v its  value,  it  contains  the  portraits  of  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  the  court  of  France,  who  were  actors  as 
well  as  their  sovereign  in  this  mimic  splendour.  Since 
that  }>criod,  the  ballet  has  rarely  been  enabled  to  boost 
of  names  so  illustrious  among  its  performers  ; though 
it  is  believed  that  on  the  private  stage  of  the  Opera  of 
Versailles,  Marie  Antoinette  did  not  disduin  to  assume 
the  part  of  the  Dainty  in  the  interesting  fable  of  Semi  re 
and  Azor.  The  theatres  however,  both  of  France, 
Italy,  and  England,  have  always  taken  care  that  the 
taste  for  the  ballet  shall  not  become  obsolete.  All  our 
classical  recollections,  and  all  the  wonders  of  Arabian 
enchantment  have  been  ransacked  to  furnish  ground- 
works for  the  ingenuity  of  the  ballet  master.  The 
actor  who  on  one  night  as  the  conqueror  of  India  has 
shared  his  divinity  with  Ariadne,  has  on  the  next  fretted 
in  his  iron  cage  as  the  captive  Bajazet ; and  the  eaine 
gloomy  cavern  through  which  Orpheus  has  pursued 
his  difficult  path  in  search  of  his  Eurydice,  has  served 
also  for  the  return  of  the  more  successful  Aladdin  in 
possession  of  his  magical  treasure.  The  wildest  fan- 
cies and  the  soberest  incidents  of  real  life,  have  been 
equally  the  subjects  of  representation;  and  the  audience 
that  has  witnessed  unmoved  Faustus  hurried  away  us 
the  victim  of  his  tempter,  has  been  compelled  to  real 
sympathy  with  the  Deserter  of  Naples. 

B A'LLAST,  r.A  A.  S.  hlststan , be-UUrstan,  to  lade, 

Ballast,  n,  > load  or  fraught  a ship.  Hence  per- 
Ba'luItin(j.  J haps  our  present  ballast,  taburra. 
Past  part.  Wasted,  be- blasted , loaded  or  laden,  Sumner. 
Dutch  nnd  Ger.  ballast. 

It  Is  applied  to  that  lading  or  loading  which  is  used 
to  steady  a vessel  in  the  water,  or  to  steady  any  thing 
in  its  motion  or  action. 

Bya  of  statur  »tude  he  like  to  fccht, 

Bobtnnd  the  rtrrine  with  ballast  of  huge  wecht. 

And  with  bis  lang  anil  lu*ty  ballingare 
Ouer  slides  the  depe  fludin  In  thare  fare. 

6.  Douglas.  Kneados,  book  x.  fol.  321. 
The  crane  to  lnlKrnr,  fearing  vimr  rough  flaw. 

With  nnd  and  gravel  bnrtliening  hi*  craw  : 

Noted  l»y  mnn,  which  hr  the  tame  did  find 
To  ballast  sbipa  for  stinidincu  in  wind. 

Drayton.  The  Out. 

Before  the  heart  U ballasted  with  this  fear  of  God,  It  runs  after 
every  vagrant  thought  that  cornea  cross  us  or  fleets  before  as  ; as 
children  run  after  every  feather  that  the  wtod  drives. 

Up.  Hopkins.  Sermon  xxr. 

- Bat  his  [T.  Coryate’a]  knowledge  and  high  attainments  in  several 
languages,  made  him  nut  a little  ignorant  of  himself,  he  being  so 
covetous  and  ambitious  of  praise,  that  he  would  hearc  and  endure 
more  of  it  than  1m*  could  in  any  measure  deserve ; being  like  a ship 
that  hath  too  much  soil,  and  too  little  ballast. 

Wood's  .d  theme  Oxon.  i.  424. 

Imo.  ’Mongol  friends  ? 

If  brothers  : would  it  had  bin  so,  that  they 
Hod  bin  my  father’s  Sonnes,  then  hod  my  prize 
Kin  lease,  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee  Posthumus. 

Shakspenre.  Cymbeline,  fol.  387. 

This  fleet  was  just  in  sight  of  the  English  by  thru  they  had  any 
warning  of  it;  and  they  were  so  unpre par’d  for  its  reception,  that 
many  of  the  crew  were  on  shore,  providing  ballast , water,  and 
other  necessaries.  Oldy’t  Life  of  Sir  W.  Falrgk. 

I do  not  deny,  but  that  a little  melancholy  may  be  sometime*  as 
good  as  balast  to  a ship,  to  keep  it  steady ; but  too  much  is  apt  to 
sink  the  soul  into  so  much  grief  and  sorrow,  that  it  u very  difficult 
for  it  to  raiscop  Itself  so  high  as  to  rejoice  at  mil,  much  less  In  God 
himself.  Beveridge.  Sermon  cxvL  vol.  2, 


The  genius  of  the  first  [Diderot]  supplies  the  gale  of  favour,  and  BALLAST 
the  latter  [Desnutretz]  adds  the  useful  ballaU  of  stupidity.  ^ v v 

Goldsmith.  Present  state  of  Polite  Learning , chap.  rHi. 

Ballast,  is  a term  used  in  Navigation,  to  denote  any 
heavy  material  employed  for  sinking  a vessel  to  a 
proper  depth  in  the  water,  and  to  give  it  a just  weight 
and  counterpoise  against  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails.  We  have  already  in  our  treatise  ou  Hydro- 
statics, entered  at  considerable  length  upon  the  theo- 
retical principles  of  the  laws  of  floating  bodies,  and 
have  defined  and  illustrated  some  terms  of  frequent 
application  in  that  part  of  the  science  which  is  chiefly 
of  importance  in  the  due  distribution  of  the  matter, 
whether  of  ballast  or  load,  which  forms  the  interior 
charge  of  a hollow  body  of  any  symmetrical  figure 
floating  on  a fluid  : but  it  is  very  obvious  that  these 
deductions  stand  in  need  of  great  modifications  as  soon 
as  we  apply  sails  to  our  floating  vessel ; and  particu- 
larly when  we  have  to  accommodate  its  action  to  the 
various  circumstances  attending  the  motion  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  If  a vessel  could  always  be  en- 
sured fine  breezes  and  smooth  water,  or  waves  of  smalt 
and  regular  oscillation,  we  should  dispose  the  ballast  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  which  is  now  the  com- 
mon practice;  if  on  the  contrary,  wc  had  only  to  provide 
against  squalls  and  heavy  gales,  the  ballast  would 
again  differ  very  considerably  both  in  quantity  and 
position  from  that  adapted  to  the  former  circumstances. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  ships  in  general  experience  all  the 
shades  of  variation  between  the  two  extremes  supposed 
above,  nnd  wc  arc  therefore  obliged  to  look  to  that 
proportion  and  disposition  of  the  ballast  which  shall 
render  the  vessel  safe  in  a heavy  sea,  without  injuring 
her  speed  and  due  action  in  more  moderate  weather. 

And  this  wc  will  not  scruple  to  say,  is  to  be  learned 
better  from  practice  than  from  the  most  refined  theory, 
if  indeed  the  latter  be  of  any  advantage  whatever, 

(which  we  much  doubt)  unless  assisted  by  the  former. 

We  have  known  instances  in  which  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Royal  navy  have  come  home  with  very  bad  cha- 
racters as  sailors,  and  in  the  very  next  voyage  they  have 
been  reckoned  the  best  of  the  squadron,  merely  from 
a different  disposition  and  addition  or  subtraction  of 
ballast ; and  yet  not  only  equal  skill  nnd  talent  have 
been  employed  in  both  cases,  but  the  same  person  lias 
had  the  direction  in  both  instances.  There  arc,  un- 
questionably, peculiarities  in  the  form  of  vessels  which 
require  particular  dispositions  of  the  ballast,  and  which 
no  general  rules  can  reach,  and  no  length  of  practice 
is  fully  competent  to  meet,  till  trial  has  been  made  of 
the  identical  vessel  in  question  : for  which  reason  all 
ships  in  the  Royal  navy  arc  allowed  a certain  proportion 
of  what  is  called  shifting  ballast.  In  making  this 
concession  however,  we  must  beg  not  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  to  disregard  all  rules  ; there  arc  undoubt- 
edly many  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
facts  to  which  wc  have  alluded  above,  are  rather  meant 
to  apply  to  particular  modifications,  than  to  the  rules 
themselves. 

The  art  of  ballasting  a vessel  consists  in  giving  her 
what  the  sailors  term  as  little  stiffness  as  possible,  pro- 
vided she  be  not  rendered  too  crank.  If  she  be  too 
stiff,  although  she  may  be  able  to  carry  much  canvass, 
her  rate  of  sailing  will  not  be  proportionally  increased, 
while  her  masts  are  endangered  by  her  sudden  jerks 
and  excessive  labouring  ; and  if  she  be  too  crank,  she 
will  bear  but  little  sail  without  the  danger  of  being 
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BALLAST  upset.  The  former  effect  is  produced  by  too  much 
ballast,  or  by  its  being  stowed  too  low;  and  the  lat- 
ter, by  having  too  little  ballast,  or  by  raising  it  too 
high : in  the  first  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  too 
much  depressed,  and  in  the  second,  too  much  elevated. 
Another  circumstance  of  great  importance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  ballasting  is,  to  moderate  the  pitching  of  a 
vessel,  u motion  which,  more  than  any  other,  tries  the 
strength  of  her  fabric,  and  endangers  the  masts  and 
rigging.  She  must  also  be  prevented  rolling  too 
much  ; the  general  rule  for  which  is,  to  stow  the 
ballast,  when  of  iron,  to  the  floor  heads  ; but  this,  if 
carried  to  ton  great  a length,  will  necessarily  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  too  high,  and  thus  cause  some  of 
those  defects  which  we  have  shewn  ought  always  to  be 
avoided  : and  thus,  throughout  the  whole  practice,  as 
we  are  finding  a remedy  for  one  fault,  we  ure  in  danger 
of  running  into  another ; and  on  this  account  it  is, 
that  so  much  of  the  final  distribution  of  the  ballast 
depends  upon  knowing  well  the  peculiarities  of  the 
vessel ; which  are  seldom  fully  appreciated  till  she 
bos  had  to  contend  with  all  weathers. 
j It  may  be  stated  as  a general  principle,  that  the 
ballast  should  be  placed  round  and  near  tbe  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship,  because  it  will  prevent  the  pitch- 
ing being  so  violent  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  carried 
much  fore  or  aft  of  that  point.  For  while  a vessel  is 
passing  over  a wave,  she  will  be  at  one  time  supported 
below  the  centre  of  gravity ; and  immediately  after, 
her  head  w ill  incline  downwards,  or  she  will,  as  it  is 
termed,  pitch  ; and  it  is  evident,  that  the  nearer  the 
weight  is  to  the  point  over  which  the  vessel  is  sup- 
ported, the  less  violent  this  motion  will  be.  But  even 
this  rule,  which  is  one  of  tbe  most  obvious,  will  fre- 
quently stand  in  need  of  modifications : for  which 
perhaps,  os  much  us  for  any  other  reason,  so  large  a 
quantity  of  shifting  ballast  is  allowed  in  the  Royal  navy. 

Formerly,  the  ballast  of  our  men  of  war  was  partly 
iron,  and  partly  shingle,  in  the  proportions  stated  in  the 
following  table  : and  then  the  general  practice  wras, 
first,  to  stow  the  iron  ballast  fore  and  aft,  from  bulk- 
head to  bulkhead,  iu  the  main  hold;  next  to  fir  cants, 
nailed  on  the  limber  strokes,  on  each  side  of  the  kel- 
son, five  or  more  inches  clear  of  the  limber  boards, 
and  winged  up  three  or  four  pigs  above  the  floor 
heads  in  the  midships,  or  bearing  part  of  the  ship, 
with  two  tiers  of  pigs  in  the  wake  ot  the  main  hatch- 
way, &c.  The  shingle  ballast  was  next  spread  and 
levelled  over  the  iron  ballast,  on  which  was  stowed 
the  lower  tier  of  w ater  casks,  with  the  bungs  up,  and 
the  bilge  clear  of  the  sides.  The  midship  tiers  were 
first  laid,  and  the  casks  sunk  about  one  quarter  of 
their  diameter  into  the  shingle ; the  sides  being  tilled 
in  with  small  casks,  as  half  hogsheads,  &c.  But  since 
the  general  introduction  of  iron  tanks,  the  shingle 
ballast  is  altogether  laid  aside,  and  iron  ballast  only 
employed,  the  proportion  of  which,  according  to  the 
present  practice  in  the  navy,  is  as  stated  in  the  second 
table.  However,  notwithstanding  the  official  regula- 
tions here  referred  to,  considerable  deviations  from  it 
are  necessary  ; in  many  cases  we  have  known  demands 
made  for  additional  ballast,  to  tbe  amount  of  one- 
third,  and  even  one-half  of  the  quantity  first  issued; 
and  this  not  in  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  only,  but  in 
74  s and  upwards  : so  that  although  the  table  in 
question  exhibits  truly  tbe  official  allowance  of  ballast, 
it  must  not  be  understood  as  definitive. 


Table  of  the  proportion  and  quantity  of  iron  and  shingle  BALLAST 
ballast,  as  formerly  adopted  in  the  British  nary,  — 

■ - - - — BALLOT. 


Guns. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Iron 

bal- 

last. 

Shlnelc 

ballast. 

Guns. 

Ton- 

user. 

Iron 

bal- 

last. 

Shingle 

ballast. 

110 

2290 

180 

370 

36 

670 

65 

160 

100 

2090 

180 

370 

32 

700 

65 

140 

98 

2110 

160 

350 

28 

600 

60 

100 

90 

1870 

160 

350 

21 

500 

50 

80 

80 

1620 

MO 

300 

22 

450 

50 

70 

74 

1500 

80 

■270 

so 

•100 

50 

60 

64 

1370 

-0 

260 

Sloop 

300 

50 

40 

50 

1 IOO 

65 

170 

; iws 

160 

30 

15 

44 

900 

65 

160 

Cutter 

20 

Seldom 

38 

930 

70 

170 

1 Sloop 

15 

any. 

Table  of  the  proportion  of  iron  ballast,  at  present  allowed 
in  the  navy,  in  comparison  with  the  tonnage. 

To  all  three-deckers,  %th  of  computed  tonnage. 

To  two-deckers  and  oak  frigates  -p0th  ditto. 

To  fir  frigates  y\,ths  of  ditto. 

To  2‘2-gun  ships  and  sloops  ^th  ditto. 

To  brigs,  sloops,  ike.  }th  ditto. 

The  smaller  vessels  arc  not  submitted  to  the  like 
rules ; but  ure  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  officers  to 
be  ballasted  as  circumstances  may  require. 

In  ships  of  the  line,  16  ton  of  the  above  ballast * 
called  shifting  ballast,  is  moveable  os  circumstances 
may  require,  and  half  that  quantity  to  frigates. 

Frequently  in  yachts  where  room,  and  particularly 
head-wny,  is  an  object  of  importance,  the  ballast  is 
frequently  of  lead,  and  is  worked  between  the  timbers. 

BALL1AGE,  a duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London, 
for  tbe  goods  and  merchandize  of  aliens,  according  to 
the  charter,  16th  Cur.  II. 

BALLIUM,  in  Archccologia,  the  court  within  a for- 
tified castle.  There  were  generally  two ; tbe  outer 
ballium  immediately  within  the  gates,  separated  by  a 
wall  from  the  inner  ballium,  which  contained  the 
apartments  for  the  garrison  and  the  keeper.  St.  Peter, 
in  the  Bails y at  Oxford,  stands  in  the  outer  ballium  of 
the  castle.  The  Old  BaiUy  and  New  Bailey  in  Lon- 
don occupy  similar  positions  in  regard  to  the  walls  of 
that  city. 

BALLO/ON,  Fr.  baton,  a little  ball,  or  pack  ; also 
a foot-ball.  Dutch,  balioen ; Ger.  balluyn  ; Sp.  baton  ; 
It.  ballone . A name  given  to  a certain  gome,  played 
with  a ball,  filled  with  wind. 


Many  other  sports  aim!  recreations  there  be,  much  in  nae,  as 
foot-bail,  ia/oirw,  quintan,  &c.  and  many  such,  which  are  the 
common  recreations  of  the  country  folks. 

Burton.  A**t.  of  Mtl.  p.  2.  sec.  tt. 

Sir  Pet. — Faith,  I was  so  entertained  in  tlie  progress  with  one 
Count  Epcrooum,  a Welch  knight  : wc  had  a match  at  Woo  * too 
with  my  lord  Waeltnm,  for  four  crowns.  • • • O,  iwctt 
lady,  'Us  a strong  game  with  tbe  arm. 

Eastward  Hoe.  act  i.  *c.  i. 


Balloon,  in  Chemistry,  a large,  globular,  glass  flask 
with  a short  neck,  generally  used  as  a receiver  in 
distillations.  , 

Balloon*,  see  Aeronautic*. 

BA  LLOT,  c. 

Ba'llot,  n. 

Ba'llotaxt, 

Ballota'tiox,  I 
Ba'llotin. 


y Fr.  balloter ; It.  ballotare ; from 
hall.  Skinner. 

/ Applied  to  a particular  mode  of 
1 \ election. 
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Thin  ffang;  bad  a ballotingAiox,  and  balloted  boa'  tbingl  should 
be  carried,  by  way  of  tentamesst  ; which  being  not  used  or  known 


in  Borland  before  upon  this  account,  the  mom  every  evening  wa* 
f very  full.  BW i At  ken*  Ox  on.  ii.  591. 


The  greatest  «f  the  pnrliament  men  haled  this  design  of  rota- 
tion and  Ltllofting,  as  being  against  their  power.  Id.  Ib. 

No  nagistrate  waa  to  continue  above  three  yean,  and  all  to  lie 
chosen  by  ballots  than  wiueh  choke  nothing  could  lie  invented 
more  fair  and  impartial,  a»  ’twaa  then  thought,  though  opposed 
by  many  for  sereral  reasons.  Id.  Ib. 

Which  doa  immediatly  before  the  ballot,  ami  ao  the  letter  un- 
known to  the  bnlUlants,  they  can  use  no  fraud  or  j ogling. 

Harrington.  Oceana,  M,  113 

Wherupon  eight  balUti/u  or  pages,  take  eight  of  the  hose* 
and  go  four  on  the  one,  and  four  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  j 
and  every  magistrate  and  senator  hold*  up  a little  pellet  of  linen, 
as  the  box  passes,  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  that  men  may 
sec  he  has  but  one,  and  then  puts  it  into  the  same. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  116. 

The  election  of  the  duke  of  Venice  is  one  of  the  moat  intricate 
and  curious  forms  in  the  world  ; consisting  of  ten  several  prece- 
dent imJUiatiaM.  Hetty.  H 'ottoman*,  260. 

Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox 
To  try  it,  as  the  ballot-bar. 

And,  like  the  nation's  patriot*. 

To  find,  or  make,  the  truths  by  votes. 

Hut  Ur.  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon. 

I am  afraid,  in  process  of  time,  U will  introduce  new  iocoa- 
vcuicnces  ; as  this  manner  of  balloting,  [ taciti * nitfragiu]  seems 
to  aiford  a sort  of  screen  to  injustice  and  partiality. 

Meimoth.  Pliny,  book  ail.  let  xx. 

BALLOTA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plant*,  class 
DuUjnnmin , order  Gymn ospermia.  Generic  character. 
Calyx  hypocraterifbrm,  with  five  teeth,  and  ten  strice  j 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  crenate,  concave. 

A specie*  of  this  genus,  the  B.  nigra,  (or  black 
horehound)  remarkable  for  its  disagreeable  odour,  is 
very  common  in  hedges  in  tbi*  country.  Two  other 
specie's  are  described,  via.  the  B.  lanata,  native  of 
Siberia,  and  the  H disticha,  found  in  Indio. 

BALLYNAHINCH,  a barony  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Galway.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Connamnrn,  (the  chief  tribe  on  the  great  sea.)  It  is  a 
wild  and  mountainous  district  : the  inhabitants  on  its 
coast  make  kelp,  and  are  engaged  in  the  sun-fish  and 
herring  fisheries ; woollen  stockings,  called  comm- 
mara,  and  blankets,  arc  its  manufactures.  The  people 
are  amongst  the  most  uncivilized  iu  Ireland. 

Ballynahincii,  u market  town  in  the  county  of 
Down,  in  Ireland,  seventy-six  miles  from  Dublin. 
In  its  neighbourhood  b a sulphureo-chalyheatc  spring. 
In  1798  the  rebels  were  defeated  hereon  Lord  Moira’s 
demesne,  after  a bloody  engagement,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  town. 

BALLYNAMUCK,  a small  village  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  Here  the  French  troops, 
under  General  Humbert,  surrendered  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis in  1798. 

BALM,  v.  "I  Gr.  B \a\aapov,  (from  the  Hebrew 

Bai.m  , n.  V Bahai  Schemen,  i.  princeps  live  domi- 

Ba'lmy.  J nus  olei.  Voss.)  Lat.  baUamum ; Fr. 
balsame,  baitlme ; It.  balsamo  ; Goth,  bals*ut ; A.  S. 
baldtame,  balzame;  Ger.  and  Swed.  balsam  -,  Dutch, 
balstm.  In  Mark,  xiv.4.  the  Greek  M vpow  is  in  the 
Goth,  version,  balaan,  and  so  in  John  xii.  3d  and  &th 


smelling,  soothing,  Unifying,  lulling,  mitigating,  BALM 
either  Literally  or  metaphysically.  ~ 

To  balm,  is  to  wash  with  balm,  or  any  thing  balmy.  nKaL 
To  sweeten,  soften,  lull,  lenify.  See  to  Embuv. 

In  May  that  mother  is  of  mooethrs  glade 
That  fresh  flour*,  blew,  white,  and  rede, 

Ben  quick  e a yen,  that  winter  deed  made. 

And  fill  of  baume  U Acting  euery  mede. 

Chancer.  Treilus  and  Creeeuie,  foL  158.  C.  U. 

And  cevtes  all  the  breath  that  went 
Out  of  bis  truropcs  mouth  ameldc 
A*  mm  a potfull  of  4«uu*r  hetde 
Km om?  a b*slcct  full  of  roaea. 

Id.  Homme  of  Feme,  book  iii.  fol.  261.  C.  L 
Then  flew  Apollo  to  the  fight,  from  tbe  I Julian  hill. 

At  all  parts  potting  into  act,  bis  great  commander's  trill  . 

Drew  all  the  darta,  washt,  balm  d the  cone;  which  (deekt  with 
ornament. 

By  slope  and  death,  those  fcathrrd  twins,)  he  into  Lycia  sent. 

Chapman.  Homer  t Iliad,  book  xvl. 

- ■ But  forbeare  to  speakc 

Of  bath*,  or  balmtngs,  or  of  beauty,  now 
(The  Onccne  replycd)  lest  (vrgtng  comforts)  you 
Discomfort  much. 

Id.  Homer' i Odyssey,  book  XTlii. 

We  saw  thee  in  thy  Soimy-nest, 

Bright  dawn  of  our  eternal  day ; 

We  saw  thine  eye*  break  from  tbe  cast. 

And  chose  the  trembling  shades  away. 

Crashes*.  A Hymn  of  the  Xa  fixity. 

Tims  she  come  to  Mantnell,  and  dyd  so  mocl*c  that  she  knewe 
the  tmuth  where  her  father  was  bnryed ; then  be  wns  dyggcd  vp, 
an  1 Sis  bones  wassbed  and  btnrmed,  and  wrapped  in  leade,  and 
br  :ht  to  the  cytie  of  CiuylL 

Froissart.  Ckran.  v.  ii.  c.  155. 

A*  the  vexations  which  men  receive  from  their  cluldren,  hasten 
the  approach  of  age,  and  double  the  fusee  of  years,  so  the  com- 
forts which  they  reap  from  them,  are  balm  to  all  other  aurrowa, 
and  disappoint  the  injuries  of  tune.  Taller,  No.  lull. 

But  as  mild  heaven  on  Kden’s  op’ning  gents. 

Bestow'd  tbe  balmiest  dews,  and  brightest  beam*  ; 

So  whilst  remotest  climes  thy  influence  share, 

Britain's  the  darling  object  of  thy  care. 

Fenton.  Verses  on  tbe  t’niem. 

Now  swell*  his  canvas  to  the  sultry  line. 

With  glittering  spoil*  where  Indian  grottoes  shine  ; 

Where  fumes  of  incence  glad  tbe  sou  Uteri)  seas, 

Aud  wailed  citron  scents  the  balmy  hrwie. 

Ticket.  On  tin-  Prospect  of  Peace. 

'Tin  our’*  th‘  unsocial  passions  to  control, 

Pour  the  glad  balm  that  heals  tbe  wounded  soul ; 

From  wealth,  from  power's  delusive,  restless  dreams, 

To  lure  your  fancy  to  diviner  theme*. 

Lori  bond,  Julia's  Printed  Letter. 

Grateful  is  sunshine  to  the  sportive  Iambs, 

The  balmy  dew*  delight  the  nibbling  darns ; 

But  kind Lkr  warmth  Ardennn's  smiles  impart, 

A balm  more  rich  her  lesson*  to  the  heart. 

logo's  Ardestna.  A Pastoral. 

Balm,  the  English  name  of  several  species  of  Me- 
Ima. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  the  English  name  of  the  Draco - 
ctphalwn  Canarietue , or  Canary  dragon’s  head. 

BA'LNEAL,  i 


Applied  to  a fragrant  shrub,  the  sap  of  a shrub,  to 
fragrant  ointment  j to  any  thing  fragrant,  sweet 


BA'LNEAL,  ^ 

Ba'lnkary,  > Lat.  balneum.  See  Bajxb. 
Balnea' i ion.  J 

Other*  attribute  this  balneal  heat  to  the  sun,  whose  all  searching 
beames  penetrating  tbe  pore*  of  tbe  earth,  do  heat  the  water*. 

1 lower s Letters,  book  i.  see.  6.  let.  xxxv. 

And  tbe  balnearies,  or  la  thing- places,  that  they  may  remain 
under  the  sun  until  evening,  1m  exposetb  unto  the  summer  setting. 

Hr  men,  Volga  r Errors , p.  3tH. 
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BALNEAL  And  so  as  tiie  bead  may  be  disturbed  by  tbe  skin,  it  may  the  same 

way  he  relieved ; as  is  olwerrnhle  in  Mnemtions,  wulungx,  and 

BALSAM,  fomentations,  either  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  that  part  alone. 
i j Brou  n.  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  113. 


BA'LSAM,  See  Balm.  Balsam , literally, 

Balsama'tiom,  / seems  more  limited  in  tlie  appli- 

Balsa'mical,  > cation  than  balm,  the  latter  to  any 

Balsamic*,  n.  ( thing  fragrant,  sweet  smelling, 

Balsa'mick,  adj.j  be. ; the  former  to  an  unctuous 
or  oily  mixture. 

This  maistcr  hath  bir  etiery  ioynte 
With  ccrtein  oyhs  and  balsam  anoynte. 

Gower.  Cam.  Am.  book  ruL  fol.  181.  C.  i. 

Should  I sigh  out  my  days  in  grief. 

And,  aa  my  beads,  rount  miseries  ; 

My  wound  would  meet  with  no  relief 
For  all  tbe  baham  of  mine  eyes : 

1*11  therefore  «cf  my  heart  at  rest. 

And  of  bad  market  make  the  beat. 

Mat.  Stevenson  in  Ellis,  Ul.  338. 

That  this  herb  [ros-solis]  is  the  cause  thereof,  shepherds  affirm 
and  deny ; whether  it  hath  a cordial  Tcrtuc  by  sadden  refection, 
sensible  experiment  doth  hardly  confirm,  but  that  it  may  hare  a 
balsamical  and  resumptive  rrrtuc,  whereby  it  l»eco<ncs  a good 
medicine  in  catarrbes  and  consumptive  dispositions,  practise  and 
reason  conclude.  Brown.  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  117. 

In  fevers  and  epidemical  distempers,  it  [tar  water]  is  (and  I 
have  found  it  so)  as  well  aa  in  chronical  diseases,  a most  safe  and 
efficacious  medicine,  being  good  against  too  great  fluidity  as  a 
balsamic,  and  good  against  viscidity  as  a soap. 

Berkley  i Sir  is,  i.  80. 

Whatever  the  wound*  of  our  conscience  be,  is  not  the  bloud  of 
the  croas,  tempered  with  our  hearty  repentance,  and  applied  by  a 
lively  faith,  a sovereign  balsam,  of  virtue sufficient  to  core  them  ? 

Barrow.  Sermon  xxxii.  voL  U. 

— — — The  Britons  squeeze  the  works 
Of  sedulous  bees,  and  mixing  odorous  herbs 
Prepare  balsamic  cups,  to  wheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  short- breath'd,  ancient  sirrs. 

/.  Philips.  Cider , book  ii. 

This  caustic  venom  • • • • 

• • • • • 

* by  tbe  drunken  returns  tubes,  Uiat  yawn 
In  countless  pores  o’er  all  the  pervious  skin 
Imbib'd,  would  poison  the  balsamic  blood. 

And  rouse  the  heart  to  every  fever’s  rage. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  preserrtng  Health,  book  i. 

That  bright  apace 

Guarded  the  spicy  tribes  from  A trie’s  shore, 

Or  lnd,  or  Araby,  Sabsean  plants 
Woeping  with  nard,  and  balsams. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  book  ir. 

Now  tbe  radical  moisture  is  not  the  tallow  or  fat  of  animals  but 
au  oily  and  frafromaas  substance;  for  the  fat  or  tallow,  as  also  the 
phlegm  or  vralry  parts  are  cold ; whereas  the  oily  and  balsamous 
parts  are  of  a lively  beat  and  spirit. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Siandy. 

Balsam-herb,  the  English  name  of  the  Jtuticia 
comala. 

Balsam,  in  Materia  Medico.  The  term  balsam  was 
formerly  applied  to  any  strong-scented,  natural  vege- 
table resin,  of  about  the  fluidity  of  treacle,  inflam- 
mable, not  miscible  with  water,  without  addition, 
and  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  many  medical  virtues. 
AU  the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian  balsam,  copaiba, 
&c.  are  examples  of  natural  balsams.  Many  medi- 
cines also,  compounded  of  various  resins  or  oils, 
obtained  the  name  of  balsams,  as  Locatelli  balsam,  &c. 
Latterly,  however,  the  term  has  been  restricted  to 
those  resins  which  contain  the  benzoic  acid.  Of 


these,  only  three  aro  commonly  known ; the  gum  BALSAM, 
benzoin,  balsam  of  Tolu  or  Peru,  and  storax.  All  the 
substances  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  balsam 
Witt  be  mentioned  in  their  respective  places.  v . —J 

BALSAMITA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
St/ agenesia,  order  Polygamies  JEquaHs.  Generic  cha- 
racter : receptacle  naked,  pappus  none,  calyx  imbri- 
cate. Desfontaioes  dans  lea  Acte*  d*  la  Socuftt 
d I list  oire  Nature  lie  de  Paris,  p.  1. 

This  genus  contains  four  species,  the  only  one  re- 
quiring especial  notice  is  the  Balsamita  vulgaris  ( Tana - 
velum  Balsamita  of  Lintueufi)  common  costmary,  or 
nlecost. 

B.  vulgaris:  stem  herbaceous,  leaves  oval,  dentate  j 
inferior  petiolntc  ; superior  sessile,  auriculate  at  the 
base,  flowers  corymbose. 

It  is  a perennial  plant,  a native  of  the  south  of  France 
and  Italy ; flowering  in  August  and  September.  It 
was  formerly  received  into  the  Pharmacopeias  as  a 
carminative,  be.  but  it  is  now  disregarded. 

BALTIC  SEA,  a large  gulf  of  the  North  sea* 
which  penetrates  the  northern  part  of  the  European 
continent.  About  the  57  th  degree  of  latitude,  a nar- 
row and  winding  channel  opens  a passage  in  the  west 
coast  of  Enrope,  and  gives  access  towards  the  south- 
east Into  this  sea,  which  after  expanding  in  width, 
and  stretching  towards  the  north-east  through  ubout 
five  degrees  of  Latitude,  divides  into  the  two  gulfs  of 
Fiulund  and  Bothnia;  the  former  running  towards  the 
cast  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg!),  and  the  latter 
extending  north  till  it  penetrates  the  arctic  regions. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Baltic,  including  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  therefore  exceeds  600  miles,  while  its  breadth 
varies  from  80  to  150  miles,  and  its  surface  contaius 
an  area  of  10,000  square  leagues.  It  has  Denmark, 

Germany  and  Prussia  on  the  south ; Sweden  on  the 
west;  Lapland  on  the  north-cast;  Bothnia,  Finland 
and  Russia  on  the  east.  The  northern  part  of  the 
strait  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  ocean,  on 
the  south-west,  is  called  the  dagger- rack,  the  middle 
consists  of  the  Great  nnd  Little  Belts,  and  the  southern 
of  the  Caltegat.  This  entrance  to  the  Baltic  is  some- 
times called  the  Sound.  Near  Pillau  and  Mcmel  it  is 
also  connected  by  narrow  jKissages  with  two  large 
lakes,  called  the  F rise  he  HaiT,  and  Curische  Huff. 

The  general  depth  of  the  Baltic  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  fathoms;  in  some  places  it  is  much  less,  and 
in  others  a little  more;  and  its  greatest  depth  is  sup- 
posed not  to  exceed  fifty  fathoms.  The  proximity 
of  the  coasts  and  islands,  the  shallowness  of  the 
waters,  the  flatness  of  the  Prussian  shore,  the  rugged- 
ness of  the  Swedish,  with  the  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  of  the  wind,  render  the  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  dangerous.  As  in  other  inland  seas,  the  tides 
are  scarcely  perceptible,  but  a strong  current  gene- 
rally sets  into  the  ocean,  unless  when  checked  by  a 
strong  west  wind,  which  forces  the  water  in  a con- 
trary direction  through  the  straits,  and  causes  the 
Baltic  "to  rise  above  its  usual  level.  The  waters  of 
this  sea  are  said  to  be  colder  and  less  salt  than  those 
of  the  North  sea.  From  its  freshness  and  deficiency 
of  tides,  with  other  causes,  it  is  generally  frozen  fot 
about  three  months  in  the  year,  not  merely  near  the 
islands  and  shores,  or  only  so  much  os  to  prevent  navi- 
gation, but  so  completely  ns  sometimes  to  udmit  of 
a ]»ns&nge  over  the  ice  from  one  country  to  another. 

Mauy  instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  bccu 
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BALTIC  crossed  in  this  manner.  So  lale  as  February  1814, 
SEA.  j^jr<  Jrmies  went  from  the  coast  of  Sweden  to  Finland 
' »n  a sledge.  The  passage  was  effected  by  the  island 
of  Aland , between  which  and  the  Swedish  shore  there 
is  a channel  of  at  least  forty  English  miles  in  breadth. 
The  route  afterwards  lay  through  a chain  of  islands 
which  jwirtinlly  connects  Aland  with  the  Finnish 
coast.  In  reference  to  this  passage,  Mr.  J.  says, 
“ Our  road  was  an  undeviating  line  from  place  to 
place,  no  obstacle  presenting  itself  j we  passed  over 
the  fields,  through  the  woods,  across  the  ice;  hill  and 
dale,  land  and  water,  were  all  alike ; sometimes  wc 
traversed  the  rocky  channel  of  a deep  bedded  river, 
at  other  times  wandered  among  the  inlets  of  a lake, 
at  others  again  steered  our  way  between  the  islands 
over  the  sea."  In  the  southern  part,  the  ice  generally 
breaks  up  in  April,  but  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Fin- 
land arc  seldom  clear  before  the  middle  of  May.  The 
Baltic  receives  numerous  rivers,  which  not  only  contri- 
bute to  its  freshness,  but  together  with  the  diminished 
evaporation  of  thrse  high  latitudes,  produce  the  cur- 
rent through  the  entrance,  already  mentioned.  Some  of 
the  largest  of  these  streams  are  the  Vistula,  the  Pregel, 
theDwina,  theMemel,  the  Oder,  the Tornco,  thcLulea, 
the  Umea,  the  Dalh,  and  the  Motala.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  earthy  particles  conveyed  into  the  bed 
of  the  Baltic,  by  the  rivers  and  other  means,  causes 
the  depth  of  that  sea  to  diminish  at  the  rate  of  ubout 
four  feet  in  a century.  Mr.  Von  Buch,  in  his  late 
Tracelt  in  Sweden  and  Lapland,  remarks,  in  reference 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Bothnian  gulf,  *'  the  sen  bays 
have  become  marshes,  from  the  continual  decrease  of 
the  Bothnian  gulf;  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see 
fields  and  cottages  on  the  surface  now  occupied  by 
the  gulf." 

Numerous  islands  arc  sprinkled  over  the  Baltic  sen. 
Besides  those  which  constitute  the  seal  of  the  Danish 
government,  the  following  may  be  enumerated,  Aland 
and  the  group  which  separate  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
from  the  Baltic;  Dago  andOesel,  are  near  the  shore  of 
Livonia;  Oeland  and  Gothland  belong  to  Sweden; 
Hugcn  to  Pomerania  ; and  Bornholm,  Falster,  Moen, 
Laaland,  Alsen,  and  several  other  smaller  ones  belong 
to  the  Danes.  Though  fish  arc  less  abundant  in  the 
Baltic  than  in  many  parts  of  the  North  sea,  a con- 
siderable fishery  U carried  on  near  some  of  its  coasts. 
M.  Fischer,  a naturalist  of  Livonia  enumerates  nearly 
fifty  different  species  in  the  waters  of  that  province. 
The  principal  of  these,  at  least  in  a commercial  point 
of  view,  arc  salmon,  streamings,  pike,  and  lam- 
preys. The  fish  obtained  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  are 
chiefly  sterlets,  salmon,  and  carp.  .Sturgeon  ore  some- 
times caught  in  the  gulf  of  Cronstudt.  Vast  quantities 
of  the  smaller  species  of  fish  caught  in  the  gulfs,  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  this  sea,  are  transported  in  pierced 
vessels  to  St.  Petersburgh;  and  in  winter  the  larger 
kinds  are  sent  to  the  same  market  in  a frozen  state. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Baltic  washes  the 
shores  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bussia,  Prussia,  and 
a part  of  Germany,  its  importance  in  the  commerce  of 
northern  Europe  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  One 
peculiar  production  of  this  sea  is  the  amber  that  is 
usually  thrown  on  the  coasts  of  Prussia  and  Couriand 
by  the  tempests  which  sometimes  agitate  it.  This 
substance  is  also  found  In  beds  near  Pillau,  At  the 
depth  of  90  or  ICO  feet.  All  the  vessels  that  pass  in 
or  out  of  the  Baltic  pay  a certain  duty  to  the  Danish 


government,  which  has  been  guaranteed  to  that  power 
by  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  for  main- 
taining lighthouses,  &c.  This  occasions  these  vessels 
to  be  registered  as  they  pass  Elsinore,  a port  on  the 
Danish  side ; from  which  account  it  appears  that  the 
number  in  1816  and  1817,  showing  the  comparative 
state  of  the  Baltic  commerce  for  these  years,  were. 


BALTIC 

SKA. 


BALTI- 

MORE. 


In  1816, 

From  the  from  the 
North  tea.  Baltic. 

American R3  65 

Bremen  65 56 

Danish 408  379 

Dutch 473  403 

English  942 906 

French 8 8 

Hamburgh  18 18 

Hanover  113 ill 

Lubeck 23 22 

Mecklenburg  126 127 

Norwegian 396  398 

Oldenburg  16 13 

Pappenburg 22 17 

Portuguese  25 23 

Prussian  525  489 

linstock  65 68 

Hussion  208  191 

Spanish 6 4 

Swedish  1097  945 


4608  4263 

4608 

Total  number  that  passed  the  Sound  1 

in  1816 J6871 


In  1817, 


From  the 

From  the 

North  tea. 

North  tea. 

American 

. . 68 

Hanoverian 

...  212 

Bremen  

..  11 

Mecklenburg  . 

...  169 

Danish 

..  463 

Norwegian . . . 

...  470 

..  695 

. .2088 

French 

..  22 

Swedish 

. ..1044 

Hamburgh  . . . . 

..  42 

Other  nations 

..  3 GO 

3389 

3369 

3389 

Total  number  of  vessels  from  the  North 

sea  6758 

From  the  Baltic 

...  6390 

Total  number  of  ships  that  passed  the 

} 13,148 

Sound  in  1817  

BALTIMORA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenetia,  order  Polygamia  Necestaria.  Generic  cha- 
racter : receptacle  paleaceous ; pappus  none ; calyx 
cylindrical,  of  many  leaves  ; radius  of  five  florets. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  Milleria,  it  contains  but  one 
species,  a native  of  Maryland  in  the  United  StAtes. 

BALTIMORE,  a county  of  Maryland,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
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BALTI-  Pennsylvania  ; east  by  Hartford  county  and  Chesapeak 
MORE,  bay  . south  by  Anne  Arundle  county ; and  north-west 
by  Frederick  county.  Baltimore  county  is  watered  by 
several  rivers,  and  contains  many  iron  works.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1818  was  stated  at  75,810} 
of  whom  10,369  were  slaves. 

Baxtimor  k,  a city  and  port  of  entry  in  Baltimore 
county,  North  America,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Patapsco  river,  about  fourteen  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Chesapeak  bay.  It  is  thirty-seven  miles 
north-east  of  Washington,  and  one  hundred  south- 
west of  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  has  experienced 
a more  rapid  increase  both  in  size  and  population  than 
any  other  city  in  America.  It  contained  only  about 
fifty  bouses  in  1765,  arid  was  first  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a city  in  1797,  though  it  is  now  the  third  in  size  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  nearly 
70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  situated  for  commerce, 
and  is  a place  of  great  opulence,  possessing  most  of 
the  trade  of  Maryland,  with  a great  portion  of  that  of 
the  back  country  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western 
% states.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  1790 
amounted  to  13,564  tons ; in  1816  they  had  risen  to 
101,960  tons.  The  number  of  ships  that  entered  the 
port  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  was  533  from  foreign 
countries,  and  401  coastwise.  This  city  is  built  round 
a basin,  which  affords  a spacious  and  secure  harbour, 
with  eight  or  nine  feet  water  at  common  tides.  A 
small  river  divides  Baltimore  into  two  parts,  called 
the  town  and  Fell's  point,  which  ore  connected  by 
bridges.  Vessels  of  500  or  600  tons  arrive  at  the 
wharfs  at  this  point,  while  those  of  300  tons  come 
up  to  the  town.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  narrow, 
and  well  defended  by  a fort.  The  town  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a perennial  spring  within  the 
city. 

Baltimore  contains  a court  nouse,  a penitentiary, 
a jail,  an  almshouse,  a hospital,  a theatre,  an  exchange, 
a museum,  a gallery  of  paintings,  and  a public  library, 
possessing  about  10,000  volumes.  Besides  these  there 
are  ten  banks,  and  thirty-one  places  for  public  worship, 
belonging  to  nearly  all  the  denominations  of  religious 
professors  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The 
exchange  is  a vast  pile  of  building,  very  lately  erected, 
36C  feet  in  length  by  140  in  breadth,  comprising  four 
wings.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Unitarian 
church,  lately  finished,  St.  Paul's  church,  the  court 
house,  and  the  Union  bank,  are  all  spacious  and  elegant 
structures.  The  Washington  monument  is  another  or- 
nament to  this  city.  It  stands  in  an  elevated  situation, 
at  a short  distance  above  the  compact  part  of  the  town. 
The  base  is  fifty  feet  square,  and  twenty-three  high,  on 
which  is  placed  another  square  of  about  half  the  same 
size  and  elevation.  Upon  this  stands  a column  of  twenty 
feet  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  fourteen  at  the  top,  on 
which  the  statue  of  Washington  is  placed,  163  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  city  is  in  general  well  built, 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  many  of  those 
lately  erected  display  considerable  taste.  Some  of 
the  streets  are  spacious,  one  of  them  in  particular  is 
about  a mile  long,  and  eighty  feet  wide,  running  east 
and  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  water.  The  ground 
on  the  north  and  east  of  the  city  rises  to  a considerable 
elevation,  and  with  the  number  of  ships  in  the  harbour 
forms  a scene  of  great  interest. 

Nor  are  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
Baltimore  unworthy  of  attention.  St,  Mary's  college 
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was  incorporated  as  a university  in  1806,  and  is  well  BALTI- 
endowed.  Its  buildings  are  composed  of  brick,  but  MORE, 
neatly  executed.  It  has  a good  library  with  a philo-  BAM- 
sophical  and  chemical  apparatus;  and  now  is  under  BARRA, 
the  management  of  a president,  one  professor  of  divi- 
nlty,  one  of  moral,  and  one  of  natural,  philosophy,  true 
of  the  belles  lettres,  four  of  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, besides  eight  assistant  tutors.  The  number 
of  students  is  generally  about  140 ; but  they  are 
admitted  at  a much  earlier  age  than  in  the  universities 
of  England.  The  medical  college  was  founded  in  1807. 

It  received  a new  charter  in  1813,  when  it  was  deno-> 
ruinated  the  university  of  Maryland,  and  was  authorised 
to  annex  the  other  faculties  of  languages,  arts  and  sci- 
ences, law  and  divinity,  to  that  of  physic ; but  the  me- 
dical department  was  the  only  one  lately  in  operation. 

The  building  is  spacious  and  elegant,  and  the  instruction 
is  under  the  direction  of  a provost  and  six  professors 
of  anatomy,  fee.  There  is  also  another  literary  insti- 
tution, called  the  Baltimore  college.  Four  daily,  and 
one  weekly  newspaper,  are  published  at  Baltimore. 

A great  number  of  flour  mills,  forges,  &c.  are  placed 
on  the  stream,  within  a few  miles  of  the  town,  which 
add  greatly  to  its  trade.  A formidable  attack  was  made 
on  the  city  by  the  British  troops  under  General  Ross 
in  1814,  Lut  they  were  repulsed  and  their  comman- 
der slain  ; and  a handsome  stone  structure,  called  the 
Battle  monument,  has  been  erected  to  commemorate 
this  event.  Latitude  39°  17'  and  longitude  76° 

BA'LU STER, 'j  Fr.  baliustre  ; Span,  balauster, 

Ba'lcbtradk,  Vlt .balaustrio.  Dalla  forma  simile  alia 
Ba'lustsrbd.  J balaustra  (from  the  Gr.  fia\av«novt 
the  flower  or  blossom  of  the  pomegranate)  j balaustro , 
si  dice  certa  colunetta,  c he  regge  V architrave  del  bal- 
latoio.  (Vedi.  La  Crusca.)  Mcuugc. 

If  be  describe*  • house,  he  shows  the  face, 

And  after  walks  yon  round  from  place  to  place  ; 

Here  is  a vista,  there  the  doom  unfold. 

Balconies  here  are  ballustrtd  with  told ; 

Then  counts  the  rounds  and  ovals  in  the  halls. 

Jiryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  c.  1. 

Tir'd  then,  perchance,  of  net*  that  <Uily  claim 
Thy  renovating  labour,  thou  wilt  form. 

With  elm  and  oak,  a rustic  lalm trade 
Of  firmest  juncture : liitppy  could  thy  toil 
Make  it  as  fair  as  firm  : yet  vain  the  wish, 

Aim  but  to  hide,  not  grace,  its  formal  line. 

Xlason.  Tht  F.ngluh  Garden,  book  U. 

Hamster,  in  jlrchitecture,  a small  column  used 
chiefly  on  terraces,  tops  of  buildings,  and  frontages. 

It  is  corruptly  pronounced  bannister.  Balusters  when 
continued  form  a balustrade. 

BAMBA,  the  largest  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  in  Lower  Guinea,  in  Africa.  It  occupies  150 
miles  of  coast,  from  the  river  of  Ambrix  to  that  of 
Coanza.  It  is  little  cultivated  ; but  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  brave  and  robust,  carry  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  slaves.  Its  wooded  mountains  arc  said  to  contain 
mines  of  copper  and  silver,  and  to  abound  in  wild  beasts. 

Bamba,  its  principal  town,  is  thirty  leagues  inland. 

The  other  chief  towns  are  Panza  or  Penga,  in  a plain 
between  the  rivers  Ambriz  and  Loze,  and  Mossula  or 
Marsoula,  a place  sometimes  visited  by  European 
traders. 

BAMBARRA,  one  of  the  more  powerful  and  exten- 
sive states  in  Nigritla,  or  the  Sfidkn.  It  is  placed 
between  IS™  and  18"  N.  lnt.  and  from  the  meridian  of 
London  about  3°  W.  The  Sahrk,  or  great  Desert, 
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HAM-  bounds  it  on  the  north  ; Tombukth  and  Bat'd  cl  on  the 
BARRA.  Pi(St . Kaffnba  and  Knngon  on  the  south  j and  Fdluh- 
v“”V~— ' do,  Kanrta,  and  Ludamar  on  the  west.  It  is  little 
known  to  Europeans,  having  been  visited  only  by 
" , Mungo  Park  and  hv  Mr.  Dochord,  whose  account  of  it 
Is  not  yet  published.  It  is  watered  by  the  majestic,  and, 
we  may  add,  mysterious  Joliba,  ami  is  extremely  fer- 
tile anti  ] populous.  Park  estimates  the  population  of 
Stfgh,  the  capital,  Jenni  and  Snnsamling  (or  Sang- 
sangdi)  at  SO,  20,  and  10,000  souls  respectively  : nntl 
a remarkable  evidence  of  the  popukmsncss  of  this 
country,  is  the  great  abundance  of  slaves,  who  are 
JUtmbartuca,  or  natives  of  Bninburri.  Ciolbcrry  (i.  303.) 
mentions  this  ns  being  the  ease  on  the  roost,  anti  we 
observed  it  ourselves  in  a very  remote  quarter.  The 
king  is  a Negro,  and  a Pagan  ; but  the  Mohammedan 
religion  is  making  u rapid  progress,  and  many  of  the 
chiefs  profess  it.  The  Musschnen  have  all  the  fana- 
ticism of  their  neighbours  the  Berbers,  and  the 
Negroes  are  as  good-humoured  nnd  kind-hearted  as 
that  race  usually  are  elsewhere.  Slaves,  cotton  cloths, 
nntl  butter  from  the  slife  tree,  (a  species  of  Iiassia.)  and 
gold  (brought  from  Barubiic,)  are  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce.  Rice,  cotton,  dates,  and  indigo,  afford 
plentiful  crops.  The  Joliba  is  navigable  through- 
out this  kingdom,  and  is  crossed  in  large  canoes. 
The  low  shrubby  ground  nrar  the  water's  edge  is 
Infested  by  lions,  nnd  therefore  is  uninhabited  ; but 
the  hills  sibove  are  covered  with  Negro  villages.  Of 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  Mr.  Purk  gives  a very 
interesting  account.  They  manufacture  tolerable  soap 
from  shfc  butter,  they  tan  sheep  nnd  goat  skins,  smelt 
iron,  are  pretty  good  smiths,  and  make  a sort  of  beer 
of  durrah,  (Sorghum  tulgare,)  and  the  lotus-berries, 
(7.izyphus  lotus.)  The  land  about  Knbba  was  so  well 
cultivated,  ns  to  remind  Mr.  Park  of  England.  Their 
language  is  a dialect  of  the  far-spread  Mandingo. 

This  kingdom  was  scarcely  known  by  name  to 
Europeans  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century, 
Mouette,  in  his  History  of  Met: ley  Archy,  (Mobil 
Rashid,)  tells  us,  that  when  Sidl  All,  the  Morilbit, 
who  reigned  at  Sus,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Nigritia, 
he  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Bamburrn,  and  raised 
an  army  of  Negroes,  whom  he  led  into  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  This  essentially  enabled  MtilAl  Ismail,  the 
successor  of  Ra>htd,  (Archy,)  to  make  the  conquest 
of  Tombuktii.  Thence  arose  the  influence  of  the 
Moors  over  the  Negro  countries.  Their  conversion  to 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  probably  of  modern  date, 
as  they  were  not  known  to  the  older  Arabian  travellers. 
The  favourable  reception  which  they  gave  to  Mungo 
Park,  and  still  more  the  treatment  which  Mr.Dochcrd 
experienced,  during  a residence  of  several  months  on  the 
banks  of  the  Joliba,  were  calculated  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  we  might  sec  a friendly  intercourse  established 
between  St*g5  am!  the  coast.  Thjs  hope  seems  now 
likely  to  be  soon  realized;  for,  ill  March  1WO,  Mr. 
O’Beirne,  w ho  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone  on  a mission  to  the  Almdmi  (fmkm)  of  Tlmbfi, 
found  there  an  envoy  from  Dhaa,  king  of  sent 

to  apologise  to  the  governor  for  the  detention  of 
Mr.  Docherd.  Lieutenant  Lang,  of  the  2d  West  India 
regiment,  offered  to  accompany  this  envoy  back  to 
Segb  ; but  whether  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  intentions 
we  have  not  yet  learned.  The  envoy  quitted  Sierra 
Leone  for  Futnh  Jallon.  in  July  1821.  (Park’s 
Travels ; Golbcrry’s  Fragment,  I.  ch.  xi. ; Mouettc, 


Hitt,  ie  Mauley  Archid,  1683,  p.  70;  Sierra  Leona  BAM-' 
Oazettes.  BERG. 

BAMBERG,  an  ancient  bishopric  in  the  circle  of  BArTBU 
Franconia,  which  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  gAu" 
the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Maine,  and  part  of  that  ‘ _ 
of  Rezat.  In  the  former  constitution  of  Germany,  the  v 
bishop  was  always  director  of  the  circle  of  Franconia. 

He  stood  immediately  under  the  Pope,  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  an  archbishop,  on#  was  the  fourth 
among  the  spiritual  princes  of  the  empire.  This 
bishopric  existed  from  100?,  when  the  emperor 
Henry  II.  created  his  chancellor  the  first  bishop  of 
Bamberg,  till  it  was  seeulnrrzed  nnd  assigned  to  Bavaria 
in  1803.  The  diocese  included  1430  square  miles,  and 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  towns 
was  nineteen.  The  bailiwic*  exceeded  fifty,  and  the 
villages  and  hamlets  were  estimated  at  1200.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  the  forests  produced  a large  revenue, 
and  the  manufactures  were  flonrishiug  ; these  chiefly 
consisted  of  chintz  and  iron.  The  whole  of  the 
bishopric  was  transferred  to  Bavaria  at  the  above  date, 
and  is  supposed  to  yield  about  sf?150,000.  a year  to 
the  crown,  including  the  secularized  convents,  some 
of  which  were  very  rich. 

Bambkrg,  a city  of  Bavaria,  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding province,  and  the  chief  town  in  the  circle  of 
the  Maine.  It  stands  on  the  Regnitz,  which  falls  into 
the  Maine  a little  below  the  town.  This  junction  pro- 
motes Us  commerce,  which  is  extensive  in  comparison 
with  many  other  inland  towns  of  Germany,  lln m berg 
isnlarge  town,  partly  encompassed  by  walls  ami  ditches, 
and  containing  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Having  so 
long  been  a noted  ecclesiastical  city,  it  still  contains 
many  interesting  objects.  Among  these  are  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  library  that  belonged  to  the  Carme- 
lite monastery.  The  university  was  first  founded  as 
an  nendemy,  by  bishop  Otto,  in  1147 ; but  wns  raised 
to  the  title  and  dignity  of  a university  in  1739,  by 
another  of  the  bishops.  It  was  converted  into  a 
Lyceum,  in  1808,  in  conformity  with  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  but  without  undergoing  any  material  alteration 
in  its  former  constitution.  The  library'  contains  about 
14,000  printed  books,  besides  several  valuable  manu- 
scripts'. As  in  nearly  r11  towns  so  long  under  papal 
influence,  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  nnd  the  hospitals, 
are  all  good  buildings,  though  most  of  the  monasteries 
and  nunneries  have  now  been  suppressed.  Bam- 
berg is,  however,  a see  of  one  of  the  Bavnrian 
archbishops  ; and  is  particularly  noted  for  the  excellent 
vegetables  that  are  produced  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
with  which  it  supplies  many  other  places.  It  suffered 
greatly  by  war,  both  during  the  seven  years’  conflict, 
when  it  was  twice  subjected  to  heavy  contributions  by 
the  Prussians,  end  since  that  period  by  the  French. 

Lat.  49°  3fi'  N.  nnd  longRndc  lO®  35'  E. 

BAMBUSA,  Bamboo,  or  &UfU,  in  Botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  Hetandria,  order  Monogynies. 

Generic  character  : scales  covering  three  spieuUr,  of 
about  five  flowers.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  glume  of  two 
valves.  Style  bifid.  Seed  one. 

Only  two  species  of  this  genus  ore  described  by 
tPilldenow  ; of  these  the  most  generally  known  is  the 
Bambnsrt  arundmacea,  or  common  Bamboo  cane. 

B.  arundinaeea,  panicle  ramose  divaricate. 

This  plant,  which  is  a native  of  India,  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  this  country  in  the  year  1730,  by  Mr.  Philip 
Miller ; it  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove. 
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B \M'  BAMBC/OZLE,  l Not  in  oar  old  lexicographers. 

BOOZLE.  Bahbo'o/l.is*.  / Serenius  has, 

BAMBlfc  4*®*  or  bamboozle  ; delude  re ; but  he  offers  no 

etymology. 

To  delude,  to  mislead,  to  cheat,  to  cozen,  to 
deceive,  to  beguile. 

After  Nie.  taut  hot nb*m*ltd  John  •while  *boot  the  18,000  ami 
the  28,000,  Jolm  called  foe  counter*  ; but  what  with  alright  of 
Laud,  aod  taking  froo\  bis  own  score,  and  adding  to  John's,  Nic. 
brought  the  balance  at  ways  on  his  own  side. 

Swift.  Hitt,  of  John  Bull. 

There  are  a set  of  fellows  they  call  hantcrers  and  bamboozler*, 
that  play  such  tricks.  A'-bntkmt. 

This  whimsical  phwnomeaoo. 

Confounding  all  my  pro  and  con, 

JiamUoxlet  the  account  again, 

. And  draws  me  nolens  colons  in. 

King.  The  Stumbling  Bloch. 

But  says  I,  Sir,  I perceire  this  is  to  you  all  ; why 

you  look  as  if  you  were  Don  Di^o'd  to  the  luue  of  a thousand 
pounds.  Tatter,  No.  3). 

BAMBOROUGII,  or  Baububcb,  a town  of  great 
antiquity,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  It  sent 
members  to  parliament  in  1294  ; and  was  rich  enough 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  furnish  a ship  for  the 
siege  of  Calais.  It  hod  a monastery  of  Austin  Friars, 
and  one  also  of  Friars  preachers.  In  the  church  is  a 
cross-legged  figure,  which  tradition  assigns  to  that 
hero  of  romance.  Sir  Luuncclot  de  Lake.  The  entire 
parish,  which  is  of  great  extent,  contained  in  1821 
3312  inhabitants.  Bauiborough  castle  stands  upon  a 
triangular  rock,  high,  rugged  and  abrupt  towards  the 
land.  The  cliff  towards  the  sea  is  150  feet  in  height. 
The  fortress  is  accessible  only  on  the  south-east ; and 
here  it  is  protected  by  n deep  dry  ditch,  and  a series  of 
towers.  The  site  was  probably  that  of  a Roman 
fortress,  for  denarii  of  Vespusian  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins  . but  the  castle  now  existing  was 
built  by  Ida,  first  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  a.  d.  548. 
The  Keep  also  has  been  supposed  to  be  a Roman 
work.  It  is  a ponderous  square  tower,  of  great 
strength, without  u chimney,  and  warmed  from  a central 
hearth.  It  was  here  that  Edward  I.  before  his  inva- 
sion of  Scotland,  summoned  Baliol  to  meet  liiin  ; and 
here  for  a time  his  unhappy  successor  secreted  his 
minion  Gaveston.  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of 
Durham,  purchased  the  castle  and  estates ; and  at  his 
death,  in  1720,  bequeathed  them  to  trustees  for  cha- 
ritable purposes.  Within  its  walls  arc  now  to  be  found 
a school,  a valuable  library,  an  infirmary,  which  receives 
more  than  1000  patients  yearly,  and  a dispensary.  More 
than  thirty  beds  are  provided  for  shipwrecked  sailors  ; 
and  the  coast  for  a distance  of  eight  miles  is  patrolled 
on  stormy  nights.  The  poor  here  find  a market, 
in  which  the  most  necessary  articles  ore  sold  at  prime 
cost.  , 

BAMBUC,  a NegTO  state  to  the  west  of  Bambdrra, 
between  13*  and  IS*  N.  hit  ond  9°  and  1 1°  W.  long.  : 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Fnllml,  which  falls  into 
the  Senegal ; aod  on  the  east  by  the  Bh-fing,  or  Senegal 
itself  i it  has  Woroda  on  the  south,  and  Kajnaga  on 
the  north.  The  little  which  Is  known  of  this  state  is 
derived  from  a Frenchman  named  Compugnon,  who 
passed  a year  and  a half  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  (Labat,  Afrique.  Ocddeutaie,  iv.  5.) 
No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  so  well  watered 
as  this,  which  is  consequently  extremely  moist  and 


fertile,  though  placed  under  a vertical  sun.  This  BAMBUC. 
union  of  beat  and  moisture  renders  it  more  fatal  to  — 
Europeans  than  almost  any  other  tropical  region ; and  BAM1AN. 
accounts  for  its  having  continued  upwards  of  three 
centuries  in  a state  of  independence.  For,  besides 
fertility  of  soil,  beauty  of  scenery,  and  facilities  of 
intercourse  with  the  coast,  which  would  render  it  a 
desirable  possession,  it  possesses  beneath  the  surface 
of  its  soil  a greater  abumluucc  of  gold  thun  almost  any 
other  known  country,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  gold 
trade  in  that  part  of  Africa.  Such  a stimulus  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  European 
powers.  The  Portuguese,  according  to  traditions 
current  among  the  natives,  once  possessed  themselves 
of  the  whole  country;  but  their  numbers  were  soon 
reduced  by  disease,  and  the  inhabitants  repaid  their 
cruelties  by  a tremendous  vengeance,  rising  in  a mass, 
and  massuerdng  all  the  remainder  of  their  invaders 
in  one  day.  The  French,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
establishment  on  the  Senegal,  had  always  a hankering 
after  the  gold  mines  of  Bambiic,  but  were  thwarted 
in  their  projects  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  resolution  of  the  inhabitants.  These  latter 
are  of  the  Mandingo  race,  zealous  Mohammedans, 
and  among  the  most  civilized  of  the  Negro  tribes. 

They  understand  the  art  of  extracting  and  working 
their  metals.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  parts, 

Bambiic,  Satadb,  and  Konkodd  ; each  of  which  has 
its  own  sir&tic  or  chief,  whose  power  scarcely  goes 
beyond  a right  to  assemble  the  heads  (cahoceiras)  of 
the  villages  by  whom  the  aristocracy  is  formed  ; for 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  government  of  all  the 
Negro  states  consists  in  an  aristocracy  more  or  less 
powerful.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
any  mordbuts  (priests)  in  their  country.  That  they 
should  be  unwilling  to  allow  strangers  to  settle  there 
is  natural  enough,  after  what  their  forefathers  suffered 
from  the  Portuguese.  The  cultivation  of  their  soil, 
which  of  course  furnishes  them  with  all  the  tropical 
productions,  the  management  of  their  cattle,  and  the 
working  their  mines,  arc  their  chief  occupations. 

The  mountains  of  Tamba-tira,  which  give  rise  to  the 
numerous  streams  falling  iuto  the  Fellini  and  Senegal, 
are  the  district  in  which  gold  abounds  ; but  the  mast 
productive  mine  is  that  of  XuLukh,  an  isolated  hill,  300 
feet  high,  and  about  a mile  in  circumference,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  that  chain.  The  gold  is 
found  in  pits  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep,  of 
winch  there  arc  1200.  They  are  only  worked  in  the 
dry  season  : the  descent  is  gradual ; but  these  pits 
often  fall  in  for  want  of  props,  and  bury  the  miners  : 
the  gold  dust  is  washed  and  sifted  by  the  women  j 
the  coarser  gravel  is  full  of  iron  ore.  There  are  other 
gold  mines  ot  Senwula,  Nambia,  Combodirtc,  or  Com- 
bndirere  ; and  the  Moors  receive  their  produce  in 
exchange  for  salt.  Hospitality  is  in  great  esteem 
among  the  natives  of  Bambiic  ; but  they  are  accused 
of  laziness,  cruelty,  and  perfidy.  Their  country  however 
is  so  little  known,  and  the  accounts  of  it  ore  so  exposed 
to  suspicion,  that  it  would  he  unfair  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  on  their  general  character.  (Park's  Travels; 

Voyage  d Bambouk,  (par  Coste)  1789  j Gol berry. 

Fragment  d’un  Voyage  en  A/rique , i.  376  ; Labat, 

Noutelle  Relation  de  f A/rique  Occidentale,  iv, ; Mollien, 

Voyage  dans  l'  (utrrieur  de  t A/rique,  i.  331.) 

RAMI  AN,  (Bamiyhn)  an  ancient  city,  eight  days 
journey  to  the  N.  W.  of  Cdbul,  and  about  half  as  far  to 
2 c 2 
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BAMIAN.  the  west  of  Ghaznnh  (Ghizni)  lat.  34°  3 & N.  long. 

66°  5"'  Hast.  It  consists  of  grottoes,  or  caverns,  ex- 
BA.  irTWi  cavatcj  from  an  isolated  mountain,  some  of  which  are 
still  inhabited.  Some  of  them  are  adorned  with  carved 
work  and  sculptures  ; and  in  many  the  remains  of 
paintings  may  be  traced.  This  city  was  once  the 
head  quarters  of  Budd  hism,  and  is  still  called,  by  the 
followers  of  Budd’ha,  Y&miyan,  i.  e.  **  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  excellent."  " From  the  veneration  paid  there 
to  Budd  ha,"  says  Mr.  Wilt'ord,  {As.  Ret . vi.  40*2.)  '*  it 
was  called  Budd'h  Yamlyan,  and  maliciously  corrupted 
by  the  Musselmen  into  But-Bfuniy&n,  “ idolatrous 
Btimiykn.'*  The  most  curious  of  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments in  this  " eastern  Thebes"  are  two  colossal  sta- 
tues, hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  standing  in  alto  relievo 
against  the  wall  of  the  niches  in  which  they  arc  en- 
shrined. They  are  visible  at  a great  distance,  being 
at  least  75  feet  in  height.  A third  statue,  of  less  co- 
lossal dimensions,  being  only  fifteen  cubits  high,  stands 
at  a small  distance  off.  The  orthodox  Hindus  say  they 
represent  B'hiina  and  his  family  ; the  Budd'histi  main- 
tain that  they  are  Sh&h&mk  and  his  disciples  Salsilh ; 
while  the  Musselmen  swear  that  they  are  no  other 
than  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  shupc  of  Cayumons  and  his 
consort.  Between  these  conflicting  opinions,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  decide  without  plates,  at  least,  of 
the  statues.  These  Mr.  AVilford  has  not  given  ; and 
we  shall  therefore  wave  all  further  consideration  of 
the  disputed  points,  and  merely  observe,  that  a do  or, 
between  the  legs  of  the  largest,  opens  into  a temple 
still  served  by  a few  wretched  Brahmans. 

JL&miyhn  is  noticed  by  Ibn  Haukel  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  wc  learn  from  H&jl  Khalifeh  that  it  “ is  in 
long.  101 : 30/  lat.  35°  3(/,  a small  city  upon  a mountain 
with  a strong  fortress.  Its  territory  is  extensive, 
placed  midway  between  Khor&shn  and  Ghailr ; ten 
Jouruies  from  Bulkh.  A river  rising  near  it  runs  to- 
wards Ghnriisdkn,  posses  by  Ghazoah  and  joins  the 
Jaih&n.  It  has  no  gardens  ; all  its  vegetables  are 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  author  of  the 
Nozht'h  says  its  air  is  cold.  It  was  entirely  ruined  by 
Jcngiz,  at  the  time  of  the  Moghol  invasion,  and  then 
called  Musa  blllik,  and  was  forbidden  to  he  rebuilt  ; 
but  it  was  again  peopled  some  time  afterwards. 
There  arc  muny  villages  in  its  territory,  and  some 
towns.  The  author  of  the  Nozheh  reckons  HdmiyhA 
among  the  dependencies  of  Balkh ; but  it  is  much 
nearer  to  Ghaznah  and  C&bul."  (Jehiinnumh,  p.  938.) 
This  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Hamiyun  was  a 
place  of  some  consequence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ; and  that  the  surrounding  country 
contains  many  of  these  ancient  excavations,  cannot  be 
doubted  ; for  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Ay(n  Akbarl 
(li.  1G8.)  and  other  Persian  books,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Wilford’s  informers,  whose  truth  cannot  be  so  securely 
relied  upon.  The  actual  existence  of  some  of  these 
sculptures  is  also  noticed  by  Mr.  Elphinstonc  ( Caubul , 
153.  318.  487  ) and  they  well  deserve  a careful  exami- 
nation. That  they  are  of  Indian  origin,  and  were  made 
in  honour  of  Kudd’ha  seems  highly  probable  from  what 
has  been  stated  above : and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
farther  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  monuments  still 
existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh,  might  solve 
some  of  the  intricacies  in  the  early  history  of  India. 

BAMPTON,  anciently  called  Jiathram-lon  iml  Bath- 
erm-lon,  a small  town  near  the  river  Bathcrm  in 
Devonshire.  It  was  a Roman  station,  and  its  name 


has  been  deduced  from  a compound  of  Bath  and  thermo:  BAMPTON 
Here  is  a strong  chalybeate  spring.  The  living  is  a — 
vicarage.  The  town  formerly  sent  members  to  par-  BAN. 
liament.  Population,  in  1891,  1G33.  Poor's  rates,  v*— v“-“ J 
in  1803,  at  4 1.  s£l090.  If.  8$.  Here  is  a manufactory 
of  serges. 

BAN,  v.  Ger.  barmen,  bann  ; a word  of  very 

Han,  n.  > various  applications.  (See  Wachter, 

Banning.  J Ihrc,  Kilian,  and  Meaage.)  Sax.  I*annan, 
obannan  ; which  Somner  interprets, — to  command  ; 
to  publish,  to  proclaim  ; to  call  forth,  summon,  con- 
gregate, or  call  together.  Hence  also  he  adds,  lannes 
of  marriage;  and  the  Fr.  Lannir;  the  It.  bandire ; 

Eng.  banish ; Goldost  (a  name  of  no  great  weight  per- 
haps, see  Bayle,)  derives  bann,  coactio  imperantis,  from 
band,  vinculum,  from  binden,  v incite.  This,  however,  is 
rejected  by  Wachter,  who  asserts  that  from  bann, 
princeps,  comes  bannen,  to  compel  by  imperial  authority ; 
whether  by  commanding,  forbidding,  summoning, 
punishing,  restricting,  exacting,  publishing,  declaring 
the  law',  or  by  any  other  means  belonging  to  those  in 
power.  With  respect  to  the  bannes  of  marriage,  there 
appears  little  difficulty  ; to  publish  them,  is  to  publish 
the  bands,  bonds  or  obligations  of  matrimony  into  which 
the  parties  enter.  So  also  to  bann  ; may  be  to  band, 
bind,  or  oblige  ; to  impose  any  obligation;  to  exercise 
any  obligatory  or  compulsory  power,  or  authority,  or 
jurisdiction  ; to  command  to  do  or  not  to  do  ; to  for- 
bid, to  prohibit,  to  throw  any  restraint  by  proscription 
or  interdiction ; to  expel  from  any  society  or  com- 
munion, to  banish,  to  excommunicate,  to  execrate. 

OF  y*  roundc  uhlr  y*  ban  aboute  be  Mndt, 
cche  a Wytcsonetjd  to  carleon  wende. 

R.  p.  187. 

He  gan  Ids  slouthe  for  to  ban  nr, 

But  it  vu  to  late  thaane. 

Oau-tr.  Can/.  Am.  book  hr. 

Than  Peter  beinf  more  afrayde  began  not  onelr  to  aliiurc  and 
forsake  Jesus,  but  also  to  execrate  and  ban  himselfc,  if  rurr  be 
k newe  tlie  mnnoc.  Vdmlt.  Matthew,  cap.  xxri. 

And  contrary-wise,  when  they  nnne  rnpunisbed,  and  when  the 
ruler*  liauc  no  respect  vnto  equittc  or  honestk,  then  God  ecodcth 
bis  cursse  among  them,  as  hunger,  dearth,  moreio,  bannyug,  pesti- 
lence, warre,  oppression.  Tyndall’*  Worhes,  fol,  10.  e.  U. 

Hi*  foes  doe  wake  by  day 

they  dread  to  sleepe  the  night : 

They  banne  the  Bunrw,  they  curse  the  tnoonc, 
and  all  that  else  giues  light. 

TurbtreiU.  F. pi  l a phi,  $-e. 

Furthermore,  who  U ther  that  is  not  afraid  of  all  maledictions 
and  cursed  execrations;  and  especially  when  the  names  of  the 
infernal!  fiend*  or  unluehic  soule*  arc  used  in  such  banning*. 

Italian* » P limit,  u.  2%. 

Pt  c.  A plaguing  mischiefs  light  on  Charles,  and  thee, 

And  may  ve  l»olh  be  sod&miy  surpris'd 
By  bloody  liaiub,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds, 

YoflKF..  Fell  banning  baggv,  mcliantrttoe  bold  thy  tongue. 

Shaksprare.  Henry  VI.  part  i.  fol.  1 15* 

At  liberty  I set,  and  see 

Them,  that  have  erst  laugh'd  me  to  *con>, 

Whipp'd  with  the  whip  that  scourged  me. 

And  now  they  ban  that  they  were  born. 

Ellis.  L'ntrrlatn  Authors,  ii.  9(L 

Wherefore  Homer  the  port,  among  tlw  cursings  A banning*  that 
he  glucth  ruto  ccrtaine  men,  putletli  Uii*  for  one  of  the  sorest ; 1 
pray  God  (aiiictfi  he)  their  wines  might  meddle  with  other  men. 

Fives.  Intlrue.  Christ.  Woman. 

And  here  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  earth, 

I ban  tbeir  souls  to  everlasting  pains, 

And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fiery  deep. 

That  thus  hare  dealt  with  me  in  my  distress. 

Marfan.’.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  act  L 
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Besides  thi*  condemnation,  tliej*  defml  also,  tbt  all  Ibe  reli- 
gkmw  priest*  and  wnmen  ibnuUi  ban  and  acciirae  liim.  But  here- 
unto answered  one  of  the  nuns  called  Theano,  the  daughter  of 
Menon,  of  the  village  of  Agraula,  saying  that  *1*  was  professed 
religious,  to  pray  and  to  bless,  not  lo  curse  and  ton. 

Atr/i'j  Platarc A,  ful.  174. 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presum’d,  adrentrous  Eve, 

And  peril  great  provok’t,  who  thus  hath  dar'd 
Hiul  it  hero  onely  coveting  to  eye 
Thai  sacred  frtiK,  sacred  to  abstinence. 

Much  more  to  taste  it  under  kanne  to  touche. 

Mittan.  Paradise  Lost,  book  ix. 

Banns,  of  marriage. 

Thus  cricth  he  out  rpO  si  y*  church,  and  Myth  they  fnrbede  al 
matrimony,  because  they  forbede  the  banes  betwene  freres  aud 
nunnes.  Sir  Thomas  Marts  Warhes,  fol.  434. 


■ Be  for  ever  her’*. 


As  slie  is  yours,  and  heaven  increase  your  comforts. 

Awrr.  Cleophila  bath  play'd  the  churchman's  part ; 

I’ll  not  forbid  the  NM 

Mem.  Are  you  consented  f 

Ford.  1'Ke  Laver’s  Melancholy,  act  T.  SC.  1. 

I press*  me  none  but  good  house-holders,  yeomens*  tonnes  : en- 
quire me  out  contracted  batclielcrs,  such  as  hod  bcenc  ask’d  twice 
on  tbc  banes  / such  a commoditie  of  wanne  slaues,  as  had  as  licue 
brarc  the  deuill,  as  a drumrae. 

Shaktpemrt.  Henry  IV.  part  i.  fol.  67.  c.  i. 

In  England,  all  marriages  celebrated  will  unit  tbc  regular  pub- 
lication of  banns  in  the  parish  church,  where  cither  of  the  parties, 
not  bring  either  a widow  or  widower,  is  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  celebrated  without  the  consent  of  the  father,  or  if  he  is 
dead,  of  the  mother  and  guardians, — are  null,  and  tbe  children  of 
such  marriage  are  illegitimate. 

lie  at  tie.  Moral  Science,  p.  3.  C.  1. 

Among  the  variety  of  applications  all  deduciblo  from 
its  primary  meaning.  Ban  signified  a solemn  assembly 
of  the  nobility  to  attend  the  king  m arms,  summoned 
by  proclamation.  Art  ier  ban  (corruptly  rear  ban)  was 
an  assembly  of  vassals  summoned  in  like  manner  to 
attend  their  lord  on  |<ain  of  outlawry.  Jlan  was  also 
used  as  a proclamation  forbidding  intercourse  with  an 
enemy.  To  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  the 
ancient  German  constitution,  was  to  be  interdicted 
from  all  intercourse  with  society  ; a sentence  modelled 
on  the  Roman  exclusion  from  fire  and  war.  The  im- 
perial ban  was  directed  against  cities  os  well  as  persons, 
and  deprived  those  who  incurred  it  of  all  their  dig- 
nities and  privileges. 

BANBU  RY,  a borough  which  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  It  was  a Homan  station,  and  stands  on  the 
river  Charwell  in  Oxfordshire.  The  church  is  a vicarage 
in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  Population,  in 
1821,  339G.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  .£‘2019.  2s.  6d.  In 
the  year  1469,  the  Lancastrians  reached  Banbury  with 
an  army  of  15,000  men.  The  carls  of  Pembroke  and 
Devonshire  were  sent  by  Edward  IV.  to  meet  them. 
It  is  said  that  the  generals  quarrelled  about  their  quar- 
ters ; and  the  latter  earl  being  forced  to  relinquish  those 
in  which  he  hod  fixed  himself  in  the  graces  of  a fair 
inhabitant,  quitted  the  town  in  disgust.  Pembroke 
encountered  the  insurgents  on  a spot  called  Denes- 
more.  He  was  defeated,  and  beheaded  after  the  battle, 
with  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  castle  of 
Banbury  was  successfully  defended  for  Charles  I.  in 
1G44,  by  Sir  William  Compton.  Two  years  afterwards 
it  was  compelled  to  surrender,  but  not  until  it  had 
maintained  a ten  weeks  siege.  The  town  was  favour- 
able to  the  parliament,  and  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished for  its  sectarian  spirit.  Ben  Joneon,  in  his 


Bartholomew  fair,  has  made  the  Puritan,  Zeal-of-the- 
land-bu&v,  a Banbury  man  ■,  and  a whimsical  anecdote 
arising  from  this  reputation  of  the  town,  is  authenti- 
cated by  a memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of  Cam-  , 
den.  When  Holhuid  was  employed  in  translating  the 
Britannia,  Camden  visited  the  printing  office,  and 
fonnd  that  to  his  own  observation,  that  Banbury  was 
famous  for  cheese,  the  translator  had  added  cakes  And 
ale.  Thinking  this  remark  too  trifling,  he  changed 
the  last  word  into  zeal ; and  this  gave  much  unin- 
tentional offence.  In  his  MS.  supplement  to  the  Bri- 
tannia in  the  Bodleian  library,  is  the  following  note. 
“ Put  out  the  word  zeale  in  Banbury,  where  some 
think  it  a disgrace,  when  as  scale  with  knowledge  is 
the  greatest  grace  among  good  Christians  '•  for  it  was 
first  foysted  in  by  some  compositor  or  pressman  ; 
neither  is  it  in  my  Latin  copie,  which  I desire  the 
reader  to  hold  os  authentic.”  If  Shukspeore  may  be 
trusted,  Banbury  was  not  so  famous  for  cheese  as 
Camden  would  represent.  In  the  Merry  Hires  of 
H’indsor,  act  i.  scene  1.  where  .Slender  calls  Bardolph, 
Nym  and  Pistol  '*  cony-catching  rascals,"  the  first 
retorts  on  him,  **  you  Banbury  cheese.” 

BANCA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
1°  21' and  3°  4'fS.  lat.  105°  3(/  and  107°  E.long.  sepa- 
rated from  Sumatra  by  a strait  of  the  same  name.  This 
island  is  about  130  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  40 
broad  : mountainous  and  woody,  and  producing  tin  in 
very  large  quantities  : there  arc  seven  mines,  which 
give  employment  to  20,000  men.  The  miners  arc  a 
Chinese  colony,  nominally  under  the  direction  of  the 
sultiln  of  Palembang,  but  in  reality  working  for  the 
profit  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company.  Tin  to  the 
amount  of  2,000,000  of  |>ounds  is  uunuully  obtained. 
It  is  considered  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  principal 
purchasers,  as  more  malleable  than  the  English  tin,  and 
it  is  therefore  preferred  by  them.  The  metallic  sand  is 
snid  to  give  about  70  per  cent.,  and  the  mines  yielded 
an  annual  profit  of  j£l&0,000.  to  the  company.  Very 
little  is  sent  to  Europe  ; and  the  Chinese  are  so  skilful 
in  adulterating  it,  as  to  deceive  any  but.  an  experienced 
eye.  This  island,  which  had  been  captured  by  our 
forces  during  the  war,  with  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies,  was  given  up  at  the  peace 
of  1814.  It  had  been  formally  ceded  to  us  by  Naj- 
mu'ddfn,  sultan  of  Palembang  in  1SI2,  on  condition 
of  his  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ; but  this  stipulation  was  disregarded  by  the  Dutch 
authorities  in  Java,  in  1818  ; and  they  have  since  that 
period  been  at  war  with  the  sultAn,  whose  territory 
they  threatened  with  an  invasion. 

The  straits  of  Hunca  afford  a safe  passage,  with  a 
favourable  monsoon  j but  as  shoal  water  sometimes 
occurs,  and  there  are  occasionally  coral  reefs,  they  re- 
quire great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  navi- 
gator. The  Nanca  islands  in  2°  22'  S.  lat.  and  105° 
41*  E.long.  afford  shelter  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to  N.  W. 
with  a plentiful  supply  of  water  and  fuel.  (Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer.  Asiatic  Journal,  vii.  206.) 

BAND,  v.  ^ Band,  the  noun,  upon  which  the 

Band,  h.  / verb,  to  band,  is  formed,  is  the  post 

Ba'ndaoe,  >part.  of  the  verb,  to  bind;  (A.  S. 

Ba'sdon,  y bindan,  ligare,  nodare,  vincire,  obligate, 

Band-doo.  j to  tie,  to  knit,  to  bind.  Somncr.) 

To  tie,  fasten,  unite,  join,  yoke  together.  To  be 
in,  or  yield  to  bandouns,  i.  e.  bonds  or  bondage.  To 
join  or  unite  together ; to  confederate  for  one  common 
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purpose.  Band,  in  our  old  writers,  is  frequently  writ- 
ten bende.  Sec  Bkndb. 

Hiuit**  vs  if  j«  wille  mak  obligacioua. 

Jut  1 be  jour  alter  hroj'rr,  & je  io  my  bandonn, 
bit  iuva  frile  ober,  uc  consent  to  rcsoun. 

H.  fir p.  162, 

Riebesse  a robe  of  purpl*  on  bad 
• ••*•• 

And  purtraid  in  the  ribanings 
Of  dukea  stories,  and  of  kiugl 
And  with  a bend  of  nU  Instiled 
And  knoppes  fine  of  gold  mailed. 

Chancer.  The  Horn,  of  the  Rose,  foL  121.  c.  ii. 
For  eurrmore  1 fynde  a lett*. 

Hie  holder  b not  luy  frendr, 

Which*  hath  the  key  by  the  btnde. 

Gower.  Coa.  rim.  book  rl. 

Let  r*  break*  the  bade*  of  the,  A let  n cart  of  y*  yoke  of  tkS. 

Sir  T ho um  < More’s  WWl,  foL  12. 

And  haue  practised  ' sorcery  and  witchcraft*,  contrary*  to  y* 
honour  and  la  we  of  God,  not  without  making  Home  bandt  or  eoue- 
n&ul  with  ll*e  wicked  spirit*  the  arctic  enemy  to  God,  w home  they 
haue  aerued,  and  obeyed.  Wdt  Jtev.  c.  xxi. 

Hie  emperonr,  and  his  barmans, 

Yeildith  hcora  to  thy  baundaans, 

With  body  and  chalet,  nygh  and  from*. 

To  hclpc  the*  to  thy  wen* ! 

A .Huanntier,  in  Weber,  L 132. 

Vnto  such  as  will  be  like  awin*,  w*  must  yoke  tb*  for  braking 
hedge*,  and  ring*  them  for  wrotiog,  and  haue  bassdtdoggss  to 
dryue  them  out  of  the  corn*  with  byttog,  and  lead*  them  out  by 
the  eares.  Sir  Thotnas  More's  Worker,  to L 566, 

And  when  it  was  dny,  certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together,  and 
bound  Uirintclres  under  a nine,  saying,  that  they  would  neither 
cat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul. 

Bible,  Acts,  e.  xxiii.  r.  12 

Mean  while  tl/  Eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerncs 
Ab*tru»e«t  thoughts  from  forth  his  holy  mount. 

And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  bnrna 
Nightly  Iwfora  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rising,  aaw  in  whom,  how  spred 
Among  the  suits  of  morn,  whal  multitude* 

Were  banded  to  oppose  bis  high  decree. 

i Milton.  Pttraiitr  Loti,  book  T. 

And  thus  to  Stanley  saitb,  in  Richard's  name  ; 

“ My  ].ird,  Uic  king  salutes  you,  and  commands 
ritat  to  bis  ayde  you  bring  your  ready  band*. 

Or  else  I ve  sweares  by  Him  who  sits  on  high. 

Before  the  armies  ioyne,  your  tonne  shall  die." 

Beaumont,  Bo* worth  Field. 

Sr.  Gnddeaa  dear, 

We  implore  thy  powerful  haul 
To  undo  the  chiurmcd  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distrest. 

Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile. 

Of  unbleat  enchanter  vile.  Milton.  Camus. 

, 'Like  M ilia’s  son  hr  stood. 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heav'niy  fragrance  fill’d 
The  rirenit  wide,  strait  knew  him  all  the  bende 
Of  angels  under  watdi;  nud  to  his  state. 

And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise. 

Id.  Paradis*  Lost,  hook  T, 

Bat  when  the  post  was  pulled  onco  away, 

Which  stood  to  vpbold  the  king  and  Li*  kin, 

York*  and  his  banders  proudly  pressed  In, 

To  challenge  the  crowne  hy  title  of  right. 

Beginning  with  law  and  ending  with  might 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  fol.352. 

When  I was  going  on  in  my  wounted  course,  (which  no  law  or 
ordinance  had  inhibited,)  certain  forward  volunteer*  in  the  city, 
banding  together,  atir  up  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  to 
call  rac  to  an  account  for  an  open  violation  of  their  covenant 

Dp.  Hall.  Hard  Measure,  p.  26, 
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The  princes  ami  cbeefe  of  all  the  nations  of  Hclruria  were 
banded  and  cnnfrdered  together  in  a diet  held  at  the  temple  of 
VoltuuiDX,  to  moke  wurra  upon  them. 

Holland.  LAtius,  fol.  217. 

In  this  mrane  while  the  senatoars  fell  to  strive  who  should  bee 
king  : and  the  derive  of  aovcraigotic  troubled  much  ami  perplexed 
their  minds.  But  as  ret,  there  was  no  banding  nor  riding  from  any 
one  person  in  particular.  Id.  Ib.  fol.  12. 

And  the  that  coulde  well  fcepe  the  prince  In  her  baudon  by 
craft*  and  xubtylte,  she  made  Uic  prince  to  be  her  husband*  ; and 
bycau**  she  coulde  liaoc  ao  chylde,  she  douted  that  the  prince 
ahulde  he  deuorsed  frO  her. 

Froiuart.  Cre nicies,  ▼.  11.  c.  244. 

Then  Somerset  says,  Set  the  bandog  on  the  bull. 

And  Glo'sterritire  again  is  blazon'd,  Weigh  thy  wool. 

As  Berkriurc  hath  for  bar's,  Let's  u»'t  and  toss  the  ball. 
And  Wiliahlre  will  for  her,  Get  home  and  pay  for  all. 

I Jr  ay  to  n.  Poiyotbion , Song  xxiii. 

Things  went  on  so  Car,  that  my  mistress  presented  me  with  a 
wrought  nightcap  and  a lac'd  band  of  her  own  working. 

Taller,  AV  91. 

As  all  men  naturally,  by  Indissoluble  bands  of  obligation,  are 
the  subjects  and  servant*  of  God  ; so  God  Indispensably  and  inex- 
cusably dutli  require  lb*  same  loyalty  and  fidelity,  the  some  dili- 
gence, the  same  reverence  from  all. 

Barrow.  Sermon  xxxviil.  v.  Bi. 

From  Jorc  he  cornea,  the  captive  to  restore  ; 

Nor  can  the  thunder  of  hi*  sire  do  more. 

Religion  shall  dread  nothing  but  disguise  ; 

And  Justice  need  no  bandage  for  ber  eyes. 

Garth . Claremont. 

Yet  see  how  all  around  them  wait 
The  ministers  of  human  fate. 

And  black  misfortune'*  baleful  train, 

AH,  »hew  them  where  in  ambush  aland 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band! 

Ah,  tell  them,  they  arc  men  ! 

Gray.  On  a Du  taut  Prospect  of  Eton  Cott. 

So  saying,  she  the  silken  bandage  loos'd. 

Nor  added  further  speech,  prepar’d  to  watch 
The  new  surprise,  and  guide  toe  doubtful  scene. 

By  silence  more  than  tenfold  night  conceal  d. 

Jago.  Edge  Hill , book  iii. 

Band,  in  Archilecturt,  a low  flat  moulding,  other- 
wise called  a facet,  from  fascia.  Vitruvius,  iii.  3. 

Band  Fisn,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the 
Ccpoln  rubetcent.  See  Lrpoi.a. 

Ban  Poo,  in  Zoology,  a name  of  the  Canis  Mo  fount, 
or  mastiff.  Sec  (’axis, 

BANDA  ISLANDS,  a group  of  high  and  precipitous 
islands  in  the  Eastern  ocean,  situated  about  130  miles 
cast-south-cast  from  Ambovoa.  This  assemblage 
includes  ten  separate  isles,  which  are  Banda  Neira, 
Banda  Lontoir,  Pulo  Ay,  Pulo  Hondo,  Pulo  Fisting, 
Rosingen,  t'raka,  Capclla,  Sou  an  try,  and  Gonong 
Apee.  The  last  is  a volcanic  islet,  which  rises  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  all 
small  : Lantoir,  or  Banda  proper,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  is  only  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  not  more  than  three  broad  ; nor 
docs  Neira  contain  much  more  than  two  or  three 
square  miles  of  surface.  Most  of  these  islands  are 
covered  with  a rich  black  soil,  which  renders  them 
fruitful  in  all  the  productions  of  these  eastern  climes; 
but  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  nut- 
megs, to  which  the  principal  of  them  are  chiefly 
devoted.  They  consequently  depend,  in  a grea 
measure,  upon  foreign  supplies  for  many  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  most  of  which  are  at  present  imported 
from  Java.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  European 
possessors  of  the  Banda  islands  ; and  soon  alter  their 
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BANDA  arrival,  they  appear  either  to  have  enslaved  or  extir- 
ISLaNDS.  puled  the  original  inhabitants.  Ill  this,  as  well  us  in 
~ _ many  other  instances,  the  love  of  gain  stifled  the  dic- 
tlitc!i  of  conscience*  nn(*  thc  P°"cr  conquest  super- 
_ v gedeil  the  right  of  possession.  To  secure,  as  far  ns 
possible,  the  monopoly  of  nutmegs,  for  which  these 
islands  were  so  famed,  the  Dutch  caused  all  the  trees 
to  he  destroyed,  except  upon  fonr  of  the  islands. 
These  are  Xeim,  Lantoir,  Pulo  Ay,  and  Pnlo  Rondo, 
which  are  laid  out  in  plantations  for  the  production  of 
this,  spice.  The  trees  attain  the  size  of  a common 
pear-tree,  but  their  leaves  have  more  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  laurel.  They  begin  to  bear  when  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  otd,  and  continue  bearing  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  after  which  they  decay ; and  at  all 
times,  particularly  while  young,  they  require  much 
care  and  attention.  Each  tree,  during  the  period  of 
Its  bearing,  produces  about  ten  pounds  of  nutmegs 
yearly.  The  fruit  is  enveloped  in  a covering  of  mace, 
and  the  whole  is  likewise  inclosed  in  an  external  busk, 
which  is  shaped  like  a pear,  and  about  the  size  of  an 
apricot  The  whole  quantity  produced  on  these 
islands  cannot  be  accurately  stated  : the  annual  sales 
are  said  formerly  to  have  amounted  to  350,000  pounds 
of  nutmegs,  and  100,000  pounds  of  njace.  When, 
however,  they  were  taken  by  the  English  in  1796, 
the  half  year’s  crop  was  found  to  be  little  more  than 
80,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  about  21,000  pounds 
of  mace.  The  trees  in  all  the  other  islands  were 
carefully  extirpated  by  command  of  the  Dutch  ; and 
the  whole  trade  of  those  where  the  growth  is  che- 
rished, is  a complete  monopoly.  This  is  obviously  a 
great  check  upon  the  papulation  ; and  the  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  four  or 
five  thousand.  By  a census  taken  in  1796,  they  were 
fonnd  to  be  5763;  nnd  in  1814  they  were  estimated 
at  little  more  than  4000;  about  three-fourths  of  wliotn 
were  slaves.  The  accounts,  however,  which  formerly 
Stated  them  at  15,000  whites,  were  most  likely  exagge- 
rated. The  seat  of  government  in  these  islands  is  at 
Neirn,  which  has  a good  harbour,  nnd  two  fortresses, 
one  of  which  contains  the  public  magazines  ; near  it  are 
the  storehouses,  and  here  the  produce  of  the  nutmeg 
plantations  is  collected,  to  be  exported  ns  opportunities 
offer.  Dutch  garrisons  are  maintained  in  these  for- 
tresses ; but  they  are  rather  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  the  trade  and  keeping  the  slaves  in  subjection,  than 
for  the  defence  of  the  islands ; as  they  were  taken 
possession  of  by  Admiral  Rainier  in  1796  without 
opposition.  They  were  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  ; but  were  again  taken  by  the  English 
in  1810  ; and  reverted  to  their  former  masters  at  the 
general  peace  of  1814.  The  latitude  of  these  islands 
Is  principally  between  four  and  five  degrees  south, 
and  the  longitude  about  130^  east. 

BA'NDIT,  1 B<m  nnd  ditto:  which  last,  savs 

Bavoi'tto.  j Tooke,  adopted  by  us  together  with 
the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping,  is  the  past  part, 
of  r ft  cere. 

One  declared  to  be  ftaairlicd,  exiled,  outlawed, 
firmt  men  oft  dye  by  vIMe  Beronionn. 

A Rotranr  nmri icr,  and  bamirtto  slaue 
Murder'd  tweet  Tuliy.  Brutus  bastard  bandy 
Slab'd  Julius  ('mar. 

Shnkspcare.  Henry  VI.  part  «.  art  iv.  ft.  1. 
Begwtft  : — yet  liear  you,  arc  tbc  banditti  read 
To  wait  In  ambush? 

Ford.  'TU  pity  tket  a Whore,  act  v.  ft.  2, 


She  [Chastity]  like  a qnrver'd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds  ; 

Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity, 

No  Bavajrc  fierce,  band  He,  or  mountaineer, 

Witt  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Milton.  Comm. 

By  this  nu-ims  many,  apprehending  a severe  prosecution,  left 
their  houses,  and  went  about  like  a sort  of  banditti , and  fell  into 
a fierce  and  savage  temper. 

Burnet's  (hen  Times,  1.  518. 
There’*  not  a Mewing  Individual*  find. 

Hut  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  tike  kind  ; 

No  bandit  fierce,  □□  tyrant  mad  with  pride. 

No  care  ru'd  hermit,  rests  self-sutufy  d. 

Tope,  tit  toy  on  Man,  es.  ir. 

Who  are  they  who  can  he  said  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own  making  ? I know  of  no  such  persons ; I never  heard  or  read 
of  any  such,  except,  perhaps  among  pirates  and  other  banditti, 
who,  trampling  on  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  refuse  to  be 
governed  in  any  other  way  than  by  tlieir  own  licentious  rrgulatin  us, 
that  tie.  Moral  Science,  p.  hi.  t.  li. 

BANDON,  or  BAvnov-nmmjK,  a considerable  town 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  situated  on  a river 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  called  by  the  Irish  Drohid , 
(the  bridge.)  It  was  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Cork 
in  1610,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  par- 
liament. The  cotton  manufactory  used  to  he  very 
flourishing  here,  and  large  numbers  of  people  are  still 
employed  on  linens,  camlets,  and  woollens.  Popu- 
lation 14,120;  distance  from  Cork  13  mites  ; from 
Dublin,  136. 

BA'NDY,  e.'t  Bandy,  a clob,  bent  at  the  bottom; 
Ba'ndt,  n.  > perhaps  from  the  verb,  to  bend.  To 
Ba'xdy,  adj.J  bandy,  to  strike  backwards  and  for- 
• wards  from  one  to  another,  with  a bandy. 

To  beat  or  toss,  to  and  fro  j to  give  and  take  in 
turns;  to  exchange. 

Bandy-leg,  is  6endin^-leg. 

How.  Draw  Bcnuolio,  beat  do  woe  their  weapon* : 

(ien'lcTnrn  for  kImim*  forbear."  this  outrage, 

Tibnlt,  Merraihi,  the  Prince  expresly  hath 
Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  street  ex. 

~Sh«ksjieare.  Borneo  and  Juliet,  fol.  Cl. 

I’ll  send  him  boll*  and  rackets,  if  I live. 

That  they  such  rackri  ahalt  in  Paris  see. 

When  over  line  with  bandies  I ahull  drive, 

A*  that  before  the  *ct  be  fully  done, 

France  may  (perhaps)  into  Uie  hnxard  run. 

Itrayton.  The  Battle  of  .igmeourt. 
Hod  she  affections  and  warm  youthful!  Mood, 

She  would  be  a*  swift  in  motion  a*  a ball. 

My  wonts  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet*  loue, 

And  hi*  to  me. 

Shaktpeare.  Romeo  and  Juti-t,  fol.  63-  C.  I. 
For  had  wc  no  mastery  at  all  over  our  thought*,  but  they  were 
all  like  tennis  hills,  bandied,  and  struck  upon  ua,  as  it  were  by 
rackets  from  without ; then  could  we  not  steadily  and  constantly 
carry  on  any  designs  and  purposes  of  life. 

Cnshrarfh.  Intel/.  System,  fol.  815. 
Rut  let  that  pass,  ihcv  now  bc*un 
To  spur  Llicir  lmng  engines  ou  ; 

For  as  whipp’d  top*  and  bandy’ it  boils 
The  learned  hold,  ore  animals  ; 

So  horses  they  atSnn  to  be 
Mere  engine*  made  by  geometry. 

Baiter.  Hudibras , part.  i.  c.  2. 

He  that  is  employed,  Iim  no  leisure  to  move  in  the  little  dis- 
putes and  Quarrel*  which  trouble  the  peace  of  the  world,  nnd 
which  are  chiefly  kept  up  and  bgndied  to  and  fro  by  fliow  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  .Ktrrbury  Sermon  iliL  nil.  4. 

She  calls  It  wittv  to  be  rude ; 

And,  placing  raillery  in  railing, 

Will  tell  aloud  your  greatest  failing ; 

Nor  make  a scruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy  leg,  or  crooked  now. 

Strifl.  Furniture  of  a Woman's  Mind. 
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BANDY*  Thy  once  formidable  nuw 

— Shall  gnre  her  humble  records,  and  be  heard 

BANC.  In  irofi  ud  mockery,  bundled  frmjtlie  lips 

. _ i Of  all  the  vengeful  brotherboad  around. 

So  oft  the  patient  victims  of  thy  acorn. 

Akenstdt.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  IU. 

BANE,  v.  Goth,  banjos,  ulcers,  sores,  wounds. 
Bane,  n.  >Luke  xvi.  81.  Banjo  fulls,  full  of 
Baleful.  J ulcers,  soreH,  wounds.  Luke  xvi.  80. 
A. S.  bana,  destruction  ; i>wed.  baaa,  a wound;  per- 
haps, says  Ibre,  from  bana,  percutere.  In  Peirs 
Plowman  we  find  atone. 

To  destroy,  ruin ; to  cause  destruction  or  ruin ; to 
poison,  to  render  poisonous. 

Aolaf  of  Norway,  of  Danmark  kyng  Soane, 

Aryned  in  ]>i»  load,  to  many  wer  p:i  bane. 

R.  Brauns,  p.  39. 

And  bold*  beffrercs  and  bygge,  J>at  mo  we  here  bred  by  swynkc 
With  hound c*  bred  and  bora  bred,  belc  hem  when  Jv » liungTvn 
And  abase  hem  with  braes.  Pier*  Plouhmun,  fol.  139 

For  In  lus  hunting  liatbe  he  swiche  delite, 

That  it  b all  lib  Jojre  and  appetite 
To  hen  himself  the  grrtc  hartea  bane, 

Chancer.  The  Kmightes  Tale,  r.  1 683. 

Think  when  thou  sees*,  the  baite 
whereon  Is  thy  delite, 

That  hidden  liookn  are  iiard  at  haade 
to  tone  thee  when  tbou  bite. 

7'm  berate.  Epitaphs,  S(C.  p.  612. 
And  how  that  In  those  ten  ycres  warre, 

Full  many  a bhmiir  dede  was  done  ; 

And  many  a lord  that  came  full  farre, 

'I'bcre  caugble  hb  bane  (alas)  to  tone. 

■Surrey.  Leaser  comfort  elk  himself. 

What,  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a rat. 

And  I be  pleased  to  fire  ten  thousand  dacstes 
To  hare  it  bain'd  f 

Shakspeare.  Merchant  «f  Venice,  (o 1.178. 
Achillea  bane  Ml  wrath  resound,  O goddease  that  impos’d 
Infinite  sorrow**  on  tlic  Grrekea,  and  many  brae*  soulcs  los'd 
From  breasts  lieroiqne.  Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  book  i. 
Before  mine  eye*  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death  my  son  and  foe,  who  seta  them  on, 

And  roc  bis  parent  wonld  full  soon  devour 
For  wnnt  of  other  prey,  bnt  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involv'd ; and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 

Whenever  that  shall  be. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost , book  li. 

Thy  tins  are  of  so  Baneful  a nature  that  tlicy  poison  even  the 
blood  of  Christ  unto  thee ; and  whilst  the  heavenly  meat  b in  thy 
mouth,  even  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  b meat 
indeed  for  a believing  soul;  the  curse  of  God  cometh  upon  thre. 

Hopkins.  Sermons,  fol.  229. 

He  learn*  bow  stocks  will  fall  and  rise  ; 

Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice ; 

Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation ; 

And  says  that  learning  spoils  a nation. 

Prior.  The  Came  lion, 

Then  wouldst  thou  steer  where  Fortune  spreads  the  sails  ? 

Go,  flatter  Vice ! for  acldom  flattery  fails  . 

Soft  through  the  ear  the  pleasing  bane  distils  t 
Delicious  poison  ! in  perfumes  it  kills! 

Broome.  An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Fenton. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  a yew 
That  taints  the  grass  with  sickly  sweats  of  dew  ; 

No  verdant  beauty  entertains  the  sight. 

But  baneful  hemlock,  and  cold  aconite. 

Garth.  The  Dispensary,  canto  it 
When  it  is  now  dear  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  rriminal  is  no 
longer  fit  to  live  upon  the  earth,  but  is  to  be  exterminated  as 
a monster,  and  a bone  to  human  society,  the  law  acts  a note  of 
infamy  upon  him,  and  puts  him  oat  of  its  protection. 

Blachstone.  Commentary,  ir.  380. 


A wicked  example,  as  we  all  know,  tends  to  corrupt  in  some  BANE. 

degree  every  one  that  lives  within  its  baneful  influence;  more  

particularly  if  it  be  found  in  men  of  high  rank,  great  wealth,  BANFP. 
splendid  talents,  profound  erudition,  or  popular  characters.  j 

Portent.  Lectures  on  St.  Mnt.  XvL  v 

Bane  Bexxiks,  a name  given  to  the  Aetata  spicata , 
or  Herb  Christopher. 

BANFF,  or  Banffshire,  a tongue-shaped  moun- 
tainous country,  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  included 
by  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east,  the  counties  of  Moray  and 
Inverness  on  the  west,  and  the  Moray  firth  on  the  north. 

Its  extreme  length  is  about  sixty-four  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  is  not  more  than  thirty.  The  area  of  this 
county  is  about  622  square  miles,  nearly  25,000  acres 
of  which  are  completely  waste  grounds,  and  about 
1800  more  ore  covered  with  wood.  The  population 
was  55,807  in  1801  ; in  1811  it  had  increased  to 
36,G68  ; and  in  1821  to  43,561  ; thus  exhibiting  an 
augmentation  of  two  per  cent.  In  the  former  ten  years, 
and  of  eighteen  in  the  latter.  This  gives  seventy 
persons  for  each  square  mile,  which  is  nearly  one- 
fifteenth  less  than  the  medium  population  of  the  whole 
country.  With  the  exception  of  n few  small  bays  and 
creeks,  the  line  of  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous.  Nearly 
the  whole  county,  except  a tract  near  the  sea,  is 
rugged  and  mountainous,  but  interspersed  with  fertile 
volhes;  though  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
surface  is  supposed  to  be  cultivated.  The  southern- 
most extremity  is  comprehended  in  the  range  of 
mountains  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Highlands.  Some  of  the  highest  and  most  interesting 
mountains  in  Britain  nre  to  be  found  in  this  district; 
among  which  are  Cairn  Gorra,  stated  at  4080  feet  in 
height;  Bcnrinnes,  2*47  feet  above  the  sea;  Knock- 
hill.  2500,  with  some  others  of  inferior  height.  Many 
beautiful  straths  and  glens  are  dispersed  throughout 
this  county,  exhibiting  a great  variety  of  picturesque 
scenery.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Deveron 
and  Spey,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  cast  and 
west,  iiome  lakes  arc  also  found  within  the  limits  of 
Banff,  which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  abound  with  fish, 
particularly  salmon.  The  climate  is  cold  and  moist, 
but  not  unhealthy.  The  soil  in  the  lower  tracts  is 
frequently  light  and  sandy;  but  clay  is  more  abundant 
on  the  hills.  Agriculture  has,  in  general,  made  less 
progrpss  in  improvement  than  in  the  more  southern 
counties  of  Scotland,  though  laudable4cxamplcs  have 
been  set,  and  much  encouragement  given,  by  the  late 
earl  of  Fiudlatcr  and  other  proprietors.  Limestone 
abonnds  in  many  parts,  but  from  the  want  of  coal  little 
use  can  be  made  of  it.  Marble  of  a good  quality  is 
also  obtained,  and  used  for  various  purposes.  Hock 
crystals  and  topazes,  called  cairngorms,  from  the 
mountain  where  they  are  found,  are  obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  the  value  of  which  has  in  some 
years  amounted  to  «£2000.  Iron  and  lead  are  also 
among  the  mineral  products  of  Banffshire.  There  are 
likewise  mineral  waters  which  have  proved  efficacious 
in  various  complaints.  Few  manufactures  exist,  except 
for  the  supply  of  its  own  wants.  The, chief  exports 
are  fish,  butter,  cheese,  yarn,  and  linen.  The  fish  is 
chiefly  salmon  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

The  imports  are  flax,  hemp,  leather,  iron,  coals,  wine 
and  colonial  articles. 

Banffshire  comprises  twenty-three  parishes  and  two 
royal  boroughs,  Banff  and  Cullen.  There  are  also 
several  magnificent  noblemen's  seats  in  this  county; 
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BANFF.  the  principal  of  which  arc  Duff-house,  belonging  to 
— the  earl  of  Fife;  Cullen-house,  to  the  earl  of  hind- 
BANGOR.  hitcr  ■ and  Gordon-castle,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent  seats  In  North  Britain,  to  the  duke  of  Goraon. 
The  county  abounds  in  remains  of  antiquity  ; and 
has  been  the  theatre  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts 
with  the  Danes.  Tradition  affirms,  that  the  skulls  of 
many  of  the  invaders  who  fell  in  these  contests  were 
cemented  into  the  walls  of  the  Scotch  churches. 

Banff,  a seaport  and  royal  borough  of  Scotland, 
situated  near  the  north-cast  extremity  of  the  county. 
It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deveron,  but  the 
harbour  is  not  good,  owing  to  the  shifting  sands 
near  its  entrance.  Banff  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  A handsome  bridge 
crosses  the  river ; and  a large  town  house,  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  spire,  was  built  in  1758,  and  contains 
various  apartments  for  transacting  the  public  business 
of  the  place.  A new  prison  has  also  been  lately  built 
upon  an  improved  principle.  Thread,  linen,  stockings, 
soap,  and  leather  are  mode  here,  but  none  of  them  to 
any  great  extent.  A few  ships  are  also  built.  Near 
the  town  there  is  a strong  chalybeate  spring.  Banff 
was  constituted  a royal  borough  by  Robert  II.  in 
1379,  and  in  conjunction  with  Cullen,  Elgin,  Kintore, 
and  Inverary,  it  sends  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  The  population  is  about  3000,  and  the  dis- 
tance 165  miles  north  of  Edinburgh.  Let.  57°  38'  N. 
long.  2°  25'  W. 

BANG,  a.T  Dut.  bengeler,  to  beat  with  sticks. 

Bang,  n.  J dubs.  Swe.  bana,  to  strike. 

To  beat  or  strike,  to  hit  hard ; to  give  repeated, 
heavy  blows. 

Yon  should  then  haw.  accosted  her,  and  with  some  excellent 
ieatt,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should  haur  bangd  the  youth 
into  dujuLeneaae.  Shahsptart.  Twelfth  Night,  fol.  266. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ Or  if  a hear,  opprest 

With  cruel  Imager,  happn'd  to  molest 
His  feeding  flocks,  he  with  such  bangs  him  ply'd, 

That  with  the  prey  even  In  hi*  teeth  he  dy'd. 

Dray  Ion.  Hand  and  Geliah. 

With  many  a stiff  thwack,  many  a bang , 

Hard  crah-lrw  and  old  iron  rang. 

While  none  that  aaw  them  could  divine 
Tu  which  side  conquest  would  incline. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  part  I.C.U. 

But,  dear  Mr.  Bkkerstnff,  cooriwe  'em,  tliat  ax  harsh  and  irre- 
gular sound  is  not  harmony ; so  neither  ix  banging  « cushion, 
oratory.  Taller,  No.  70. 

The  first  bout  they  had  was  so  fair,  and  so  handsome. 

That  to  make  a fair  bargain , 'twax  worth  a king's  ransom  ; 
And  Sutton  such  bangs  to  his  neighbour  imparted, 

Would  hxTC  made  any  fibres  but  Figg's  to  have  smarted. 

Byram.  fix  tempore  Verses. 

BANGOR,  a city  of  Caernarvonshire  in  North  Woles. 
The  see  of  a bishop.  A monastery  was  founded  here  in 
the  sixth  century.  The  diocese  comprehends  the  whole 
of  Anglesea,  Caernarvonshire,  excepting  five  parishes  ; 
more  than  half  of  Merionethshire ; fourteen  parishes 
in  Denbighshire ; and  seven  in  the  county  of  Montgo- 
• mery.  It  has  three  archdeaconries,  two  of  which  are 
usually  held  in  commendam  by  the  bishop,  and  ten 
rural  deaneries.  The  prelate  is  a suffragan  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury.  The  present  cathedral 
was  built  during  various  parts  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  comprises  a choir,  nave,  transepts,  two  aisles,  and 
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a quadrangular  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  extreme  BANGOR, 
length  from  east  to  west  is  214  feet.  The  town  is  — 
situated  in  a narrow  valley  between  ridges  of  rock.  It  BANISH, 
has  a fine  opening  to  the  Mcnai,  and  consists  of  one 
well-built  street.  A chain-bridge  is  now  constructing 
o^xr  the  Menai  strait,  which  will  connect  the  main 
land  with  Anglesea.  The  population  in  1821  was 
3579,  presenting  the  large  increase  of  1196  persons 
since  the  census  of  1811. 

Bangor  Iscoed,  a village  of  Flintshire  in  North 
Wales,  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a Christian  seminary 
for  instructing  noviciates,  founded  by  Lucius  the  first 
king  of  Britain  in  the  third  century.  In  the  sixth 
century  this  college  was  converted  into  a monastery, 
which  in  its  splendour  is  said  to  have  contained  2400 
monks,  who  a hundred  at  a time,  performed  the 
service  continually  by  day  and  night.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  a valuable  library,  and  the  number  of  its 
men  of  learning.  But  this  magnificent  establishment 
was  destroyed,  and  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  put 
to  the  sword,  by  Ethelfrith,  king  of  Northumberland, 
about  a.  d.  710.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  ruined  j 
and  at  present  not  the  smallest  vestige  can  be  traced. 

A bridge  of  five  arches,  of  great  antiquity  and  of  ele- 
gant structure,  is  now  the  only  architectural  ornament 
of  the  village. 

BANIANS,  a name  formerly  given  by  Europeans  to 
almost  oil  Hindis,  because  bantyk,  the  term  whence  it 
is  derived,  signifies  a banker  ; the  class  with  which 
Europeans  had  most  frequent  intercourse.  It  is  one 
of  the  mixed  classes  derived  from  a father  of  the  me- 
dical and  a mother  of  the  commercial  class.  (Halhcd’s 
Code,  p.  civ.)  What  we  read  therefore  in  old  books,  of 
their  peculiar  tenets,  abstinence  from  meat,  &c.  is 
nothing  more  than  the  practice  of  all  conscientious 
Hindiks. 

Banian,  or  Banyan  Tree,  the  common  name  of  the 
Ficus  Bengalentis,  called  bar  or  bat  in  the  Hindi!  and 
r ata  in  Sanscrit,  celebrated  for  its  peculiar  mode  of 
striking  into  the  ground  by  the  ends  of  its  boughs  and 
taking  root : hence  one  tree  will  in  time  form  a whole 
grove.  Sec  Hodges's  Travels  in  India. 

B.VNISH,  See  to  Ban.  Sax.  forbttned , a ba- 

Ba'nisiibr,  * nished  man.  Somner. 

Ba'nisumknt,  [ To  bind,  oblige,  or  compel,  to 

Banni'tion.  J order,  command,  condemn  to  leave, 
or  quit  any  place  ; to  expel  or  drive  away,  to  exile. 

*Hiu  i*  thy  mortal  fo,  thli  la  Arclte, 

That  fro  tbv  load  ix  banished  OB  hi*  bed, 

For  which  be  hath  deserved  to  be  ded. 

Chancer.  The  Anight es  Tale,  v.  1728. 

Than  fxlre  Phebns,  lantern  and  lamp  of  light. 

Of  man  and  bent,  bath  fnut  and  florohing. 

Tender  nonce,  and  banisher  of  night 

The  Test,  of  Crrteide,  fid.  295.  c.  Iv. 

Whan  an  mcleane  xplrite  (♦  he)  gocth  out  from  a man,  beyng 
bany  sbed  from  hi*  oldie  hospital  I,  he  walkcth  in  dry  and  barea 
places,  seking  rest  and  fyndeth  none. 

Udell.  Mat.  cxp.xii. 

_ For  I am  not  ignoraunt,  that  vnto  the  which  measure  their  feli- 
city by  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  banyshment  is  more  pnynfully 
gTeuous  than  deathe.  Id.  James,  cap.  i. 

Marius  then  fetching  a deep  sigh  from  his  heart,  gave  him  this 
answer : thou  shall  tell  Scxtilius,  that  tbou  bast  seen  Gains  Marina 
banished  out  of  his  couatrey,  sitting  amongst  the  ruines  of  the  city 
Of  Carthage.  North.  Plutarch,  foL  367, 
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.,.1-.  Noir  thin  ffitwintv, 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  harth.  not  out  of  hope 
(M intake  me  not)  to  timr  my  life  : fur  if 
] hod  fear’d  death,  of  all  the  men  i’  the  world 
I would  haue  voided  thee.  But  in  mere  spight 
To  be  full  qnit  of  those  my  banitkers. 

Stand  1 before  thee  here, 

Shaksptart.  Cvriolnxms,  fed.  22, 

Hast  thee,  and  from  the  paradise  of  God 
Without  remorse  drive  oat  the  sinful  pair. 

From  hallo  wd  e round  th’nnhotie,  and  denounce 
To  them  and  ui  tliir  progoaio  from  thenoc 
Perpetual  baouhwtitf. 

MUton.  Parodist  Lost,  booh  zi. 

They  refused  to  do  it  flake  the  oath]  and  were  upon  that  eoo- 
denj'ioii  to  perpetual  lmni»hment,  us  men  that  denied  allegiance  to 
the  kiu#.  And  by  this  aa  engine  was  found  out  to  banish  as  many 
os  they  pIcaM'd.  * Up.  Burnet,  then  7 Times,  ».  192. 

Shull  l add,  that  this  love  of  purity  was  the  oausc,  why,  she 
bauishrd  herself  from  those  public  diversions  of  the  town,  at  which 
it  was  scarce  posable  to  be  present,  without  bearing  somewhat  that 
wounded  chaste  ears-  Atterbury.  Armen  ri.  T.  i. 

The  civil  death  commenced,  if  any  man  was  banished  or  abjured 
the  realm  by  tic  proresu  of  the  ntmuMto  law,  or  entered  into  reli- 
gion ; that  U,  west  into  a monastery,  and  became  there  a monk 
professed.  Mac  bet  one.  Commentaries,  L 132. 

Think,  myi  Epictetus,  frequently  on  poverty,  banishment,  and 
death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  uwlulgc  violent  deuisea,  or  give  up 
thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments.  Johnson.  Rambler,  No.  17. 


The  place,  where  as  he  them  sigbe. 

It  was  voder  a banhe,  nitrite 
The  great  see,  and  he  about 
Stnde  and  brbeldc  tlte  hi  sty  four, 

Whiehe  erhc  of  them  till  other  made. 

With  goodly  there  and  wordea  glad*. 

Ooseer.  Cm/  aim.  hook  II.  foL  28. 

And  thei  faiheeldea  an  hauenr  that  haddc  a watir  bank  into  which 
tnci  thoughten,  if  thei  mygfatca,  to  brvnge  up  the  schip. 

Wicltf.  Desks  of  A patt Us,  chap,  xxrii. 

Whcai  It  was  chur,  they  knrwe  not  the  laode,  but  they  spyed  a 
eertaync  haueu  with  a banrkt  into  the  which  they  were  mynded  (if 
It  were  possible)  to  thrust  in  the  ship.  Bible,  ISM. 

Nor  so  fercrly  doth  ouerflow  tl»e  feldcs 
Tlie  finning  flood,  that  brekes  oat  of  his  banket: 

Whose  ratrr  of  waters  beam  away  what  beape* 

Stand  in  kis  way,  the  routes,  and  eke  die  Ucrdca. 

‘Surrey.  Aenstis,  book  ii. 
Haae  I not  beard  these  islanders  shout  out 
Viue  le  Roy,  as  1 haue  bankd  their  townes. 

Shaktpcart.  King  John,  fell.  19. 

That  tlie  nether  end  of  the  cut  be  set  into  the  ground,  and  namely, 
that  part  alwaics  which  grew  next  tlie  root,  and  last  of  all,  that 
they  be  booled  well  with  earth  about  the  nlmrr  where  they  spring 
and  bud  forth,  untill  such  time  as  the  plant  Live  gotten  strength. 

Hollands  Blmse,  L 52. 
That  strain**  agen,  It  had  a dying  fall  : 

O,  it  came  o’er  my  rare,  like  tbe  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a banke  of  viulets  j 
Stealing,  and  giuing  odour. 

Shakspeare,  Tiertfth  Wight,  ful.  253. 


BANISH, 

BANK. 


As  I hare  ymrr  express  orders  not  to  restore  any  person  who 
lias  been  sentenced  to  bamitkmenl  cither  by  myself  or  others ; so  1 
have  no  directions  with  respect  to  those,  who,  haring  been  6 amt  fieri 
by  sonic  of  my  predecessor*  in  this  government,  have  by  them  also 
been  restored.  Mrimatk.  Pliny,  book  x.  let.  lxir. 

Every  professor  do  continue  in  his  office  during  life,  unless  in 
case  of  such  misbehaviour  as  shall  amount  to  bannUion  by  the  uni- 
versity statutes.  Blackslone,  Commentaries,  L 29.  notes. 

BAX1STEHIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Decandria,  order  Trigi/nia.  Generic  character.  Calyx 
quinqueportite,  having  two  melliferous  pores  at  the 
external  base.  Petals  roundish,  unguirulatc.  Filaments 
cohering  at  the  base.  Samar#  three,  one  seeded, 
crowned  with  simple  aUe. 

An  American  and  West  Indian  genus,  containing 
twenty-four  species.  Several  arc  figured  and  described 
in  Cavan  ill  es,"  Monadelpkitc  classis  dixsertaiiones  derem ." 

BANK,  e.  1 Fr.  banc;  It.  banche;  8p.  banque ; 

Bank,  n.  J Danish  and  Dutch  banckc.  According  to 
some,  says  Junius,  from  the  Danish  ban  he,  to  beat,  to 
strike,  because  they  ore  constantly  beaten  against  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Cotgrave  says, — banc,  a long  slide, 
shelf  or  sandy  hill  in  the  sea,  against  which  the  waves 
do  break.  Skinner  is  content  with  A.S.  banc,  tumuliu. 
Wachter  has — banc,  it  hill,  mound,  heap,  and  any  emi- 
nent or  ruing  place.  It  is  transferred,  he  adds,  to  all 
eminent  or  rising  places  for  sitting  or  lying.  And  it 
may  thus  be  applied  to  any  thing  raixeri  to  confine  a 
current  of  water  ; to  the  scat  raised  from  the  bottom 
of  tlie  boat ; to  the  raised  table  or  counter  of  merchants, 
traders,  moneychangers. 

To  tank,  is  to  confine,  or  surround  with  banks;  to 
throw  up  embankments.  In  the  citation  from  Shak- 
ftpeare,  Mr.  Stevens  suggests,  that  to  bunk , may  mean, 
to  sail  along  the  banks. 

)*•  dike*  were  folk*  wide  y*t  closed  pe  eaatelle  about 
& drpe  ou  Ilk  a aide,  with  banket  hie  without. 

Ji.  liruHnt,  p.  162 


One  of  them  dates  his  letter  to  me  from  the  banks  of  a purling 
Stream,  wbeTe  he  used  to  ruminate  in  solitude  upon  the  divine 
Clarissa , and  where  he  ianow  looking  about  for  a convenient  leap, 
which  he  tells  me  lie  in  resolved  to  take,  mil  am  J support  him 
under  the  loss  of  that  c banning  perjured  woman. 

Toiler,  No.  146. 

On  every  bank,  and  under  every  shade, 

A thousand  youths,  a thousand  damsels  play'd  ; 

Some  wantonly  were  tripping  in  a ring 
On  Ube  soft  border  of  a gualung  spring. 

Sir  It’.  Jones.  The  Seven  Fountains. 


Is  it  owing  to  Christianity,  or  to  the  wantof  it,  that  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  whose  constantly  renewed  fertility  is  not  to  he  impaired 
by  negtert,  or  destroyed  by  tbe  ravages  of  war,  serve  only  for  the 
scene  of  a ferocious  wurchy,  or  for  the  supply  of  unceasing  hos- 
tilities ? Patty's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  ii.  3W. 


BANK,  c. 
Bank,  n. 
Ba'nker, 
Bankrupt,  t». 
Ua'k  erupt,  n, 
Ba'nkbcpt,  adj. 
Bankruptcy, 
Ba'nkkrout,  c. 
Ba'nkkrout, 


Sec  theprcccdiog  word , to  Bank. 
In  this  application,  to  bank  is  to 
place  or  deposit  money  in  a bank. 
Bankrupt.  Fr.  banqueroule;  It. 

^Auncoroffoi  a bankrupt  is  one  whose 
bench  or  table  has  been  broken ; 
whose  debts  exceed  his  means  of 
payment.  In  the  Mid-Latin  ruptus, 
and  ruptura  arc  used  j as  we  use 


bankrupt  and  bankruptcy.  See  Du  Cange. 


But  uathde*  1 toke  unto  our  dame, 

Your  wif  at  borne,  tbe  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  bench*,  ube  wotc  it  wtl  oertaia. 

By  certain  tokeiMM  that  l can  hire  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  tshipmannes  Tale,  V.  13289. 

And  yet  tliat  same  ran'  poiate  ought  to  Uaue  quickened  die  to 
some  actiuitiv  in  bestvrrvng  tl*e  to  hattc  debarred  foorth  my 
money  to  the  kepers  of'tbe  banke.  Cdall.  Luke,  cap.  19. 

He  hanuU'  openly  preached  in  the  temple,  lie  bad  ouerthroiiTa 
the  bankers  tables,  awl  drieuen  them  outc  of  the  temple  too. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  Worhtt,  foL  13B5. 


And  such  banke  maples  be  those  men  of  that  good  realc,  that 
gape  after  the  spoyle  of  the  spiritualty,  which  whan  they  haue 
wasted  and  inbaespent  their  own,  wnulde  than  very  Caine  untie  for 
hanging  robbe  spiritual!  and  temp  oral  l to.  Id.  fed.  881. 
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BANK.  And  so  ^tberjage  a create  armye  of  valyaunt  capiusytu  of  all 
. , i naefoos,  some  bastfuero ntet,  Ac.  whtebe  leauyu#*  their  bodrly 
_ Y lnboure  dcayryngc  only  to  lyoe  of  robbery  and  rapine,  came  to  bo 
hie  seruantes  and  souldbuir*. 

Hall.  A \ng  Henry  YU.  foL  38. 

Tbe  miade  sbaD  banquet,  though  the  body  pine. 

Fat  pnuuehcH  liaue  leane  pales  ; and  dainty  bits. 

Make  rich  tbe  riba,  but  bankerout  the  wits. 

Shahspeare.  Lor*  s Labour  Lost,  fol.  123. 

Aon.  Aa  if  time  were  in  debt : how  fondly  do'st  thou  reason  ? 

S.  Oho.  Time  is  a rcrie  banheroat,  and  owes  more  then  he's 
worth  to  season.  W.  Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  94. 

Unless  we  had  rather  think  both  moral  and  judicial,  full  of 
malice  and  deadly  purpose,  conspir'd  to  let  the  debtor  Israelite, 
tbe  seed  of  Abraham,  run  on  upon  a banhrout  score,  flatter'd  with 
insufficient  and  ensnaring  discharges. 

Milton.  Doctrine,  tfc.  of  Divorce. 

Although  the  create  of  prudence  are  out  of  our  power,  yet  the 
endeurours  and  the  observation,  the  diligence  and  caution,  the 
moral  part  of  it,  and  tbe  plain  conduct  of  our  necessary  duty, 
(which  are  portions  of  this  gmee,)  are  such  things  which  God  will 
demand  in  proportion  to  the  talent  which  he  hath  intrusted  into  our 
lull.  Toy  tor.  Sermon  xx.  foL  192. 

He  caused  a banker,  lot  unfaithful  handling  and  ezrhang  of 
nuwiy,  to  teesc  both  bis  hands,  and  to  hare  them  nailed  fast  unto 
lus  ownc  shop  bourd.  Holland's  Suetonius,  foL  214. 

Ooxi.  There's  the  quintessence, 

The  soul,  and  grand  elixir  of  my  wit 
For  lie  (according  to  his  noble  nature) 

Will  not  be  known  to  want  though  he  do  want, 

And  will  be  bankrupted  so  much  the  sooner. 

And  made  the  subject  of  our  scorn  and  laughter. 

Reaumoni  and  Fletcher.  The  Lames  of  Candy,  act  ill.  K.  1. 


Canst  thou  by  sickness  luanufc  beauty  so, 

Which  if  put  from  thee,  knows  not  where  to  go 
To  make  i*er  shift,  and  fur  her  succour  seek 
Tb  errry  rirel'd  face,  each  bankrupt  cheek  f . 

JJraytoa.  England' s Heroic*  l Epistle *. 

There  Is  no  such  treasure  aa  a true  friend  ; it  is  a treasure  far 
above  that  of  Sl  Mark’s  in  Venice ; a treasure  that  is  not  liable  to 
those  enzr allies  which  other*  are  liable  to,  as  to  plundering  and 
burglary,  to  bankrupts  and  ill  debtors,  U>  firing  and  shipwrecks. 

Huwftr s Letters , buck  ri.  let.  Iri. 

I do  licrrby  forbid  all  dedications  to  all  persons  within  the  city 
of  London,  except  Sir  Francis,  Sir  Stephen,  and  the  bonk,  wLU 
take  epigrams  and  epistles  as  value  receiv'd  for  their  notes. 

Tatter , No.  43* 

Truman  was  better  acquainted  with  bis  master's  affairs  than  bis 
daughter,  and  secretly  lamented,  that  each  day  brought  him  by 
many  miscarriages  nearer  bankrupts  than  the  former. 

Id.  No  . 213. 

Or,  at  some  banker's  desk,  like  many  more, 

Content  to  tell  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

His  name  had  stood  in  city  annals  fair, 

And  prudent  dullness  mark'd  him  for  a mayor. 

Churchill.  The  Roseiad. 

By  attempting  to  Increase,  we  diminish  them  ; tbe  mind  heroines 
bankrupt  under  too  large  obligations  ; all  additional  benefits  lessen 
every  hope  of  future  return,  and  shut  up  every  avenue  that  kails  to 
tenderness.  Goldsmith.  Citism  of  the  World. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the.  inhabitant  of  Cbcapside,  whose 
bead  cannot  keep  lus  poetry  unmingled  with  trade.  To  binder  tbat 
Intellectual  bankrupey  which  be  affects  to  fear,  he  will  erect  a bank 
for  wit.  Johnson.  Life  of  Ulackmore. 

Had  every  particular  banking  company  always  understood  am! 
attended  to ’its  own  particular  interest,  tbe  circulation  never  could 
bare  been  overstocked  with  paper  money. 

Smith’s  fFealth  of  .Vn flows,  T.  L p.  451. 
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Bank,  Banking  ; the  meaning  of  these  words  as 
applied  to  commerce,  is  so  well  understood,  that  it  is 
uite  unnecessary  to  give  any  definition  of  them.  Suf- 
ce  it  therefore  to  observe,  that  in  the  simple  state  of 
money-dealing  which  prevailed  in  Italy  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  treasure  to  be 
lent  out  on  usury  was  commonly  displayed  on  a table 
or  bench  called  franco  .*  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
term,  now  so  generally  appropriated  to  those  immense 
establishments  which  circulate  the  wealth,  and  pro- 
mote the  trade  of  modern  Europe.  Hence  also  the 
term  bankrupt,  as  applied  to  such  as  are  no  longer  able 
to  discharge  their  obligations  in  the  way  of  business: 
for  when  the  dealer  in  money,  in  former  times,  failed 
to  meet  the  claims  which  were  made  upon  him  by  his 
rofe9sional  brethren,  his  table  or  board  was  publicly 
roken  in  pieces,  and  himself  declared  unworthy  of 
credit.  The  stigma  of  bancorotlo  henceforth  adhered 
to  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  driven  out  from  the 
society  of  the  still  solvent  usurers. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a passing  remark,  that  money- 
lenders among  the  ancients  were  distinguished  by'  a 
similar  name,  derived,  too,  from  a similar  circumstance. 
They  were  called  T/wrffirm,  from  the  tables  on  which 
they  were  wont  to  expose  their  bullion,  and  which  like 
their  successors,  among  the  Lombard  Jews,  they  took 
care  to  set  forth  in  the  most  public  places ; in  the 
porches,  and  even  the  aisles  of  churches. 

In  respect  to  their  object,  banks  may  be  dirided 
into  two  kinds,  cither  as  they  are  meant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  simple  deposit,  as  was  the  case  in  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburgh  ; or  as  they  are  intended  also  for  cir- 


culating paper  money  and  discounting  bills  of  exchange. 
Of  the  former  class  of  banks,  a very  accurate  history 
is  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  celebrated  work  On  the 
Wraith  of  Nations ; from  which,  after  the  example  of 
all  who  have  written  before  us  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  an  abridged  account  ofthe  great 
bullion  establishments  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

The  necessity  for  such  depositories  was  first  sug- 
gested, in  the  small  trading  stales  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, by  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a pure  currency, 
which  might  serve  at  once  for  a standard  of  value  at 
home,  and  a medium  for  discharging  commercial  ob- 
ligations abroad.  In  large  nations,  such  as  France  and 
England,  the  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  their 
own  coins  $ so  that  when  these  are  worn,  clipped,  or 
otherwise  sunk  below  the  regular  value,  a new  coinage 
will  restore  things  to  their  former  level,  and  minister 
to  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  trade  and  foreign  com- 
merce. In  poorer  countries  on  the  contrary,  the  gold  and 
silver  pieces  which  circulate  through  the  hands  of 
merchants,  are  usually  supplied  from  their  intercourse 
with  their  surrounding  neighbours,  und  they  consist  of 
all  the  denominations  and  varieties  of  coin,  which  pur- 
chasers from  different  states  may  happen  to  bring 
into  their  market.  Such  countries,  therefore,  by  re- 
forming their  own  coin,  would  not  be  able  to  reform 
their  currency  ; and  if  foreign  bills  of  exchange  were 
paid  in  this  degraded  medium,  the  uncertain  value  of 
any  sum,would  render  the  exchange  always  very  much 
against  the  said  countries  j their  currency  being  in  all 
foreign  states,  necessarily  valued  even  below  what  it 
Is  worth. 

2h  2 
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BANK.  Ia  order,  ewiys  Dr  Smith,  to  remedy  the  incon- 
— --V— — reaience  to  which  this  disadvantageous  exchange  must 
have  subjected  their  merchants,  such  small  states, 
when  they  began  to  atteud  to  the  interests  of  trade, 
have  frequently  enacted  that  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
of  a certain  value,  should  be  paid,  not  in  the  common 
currency,  but  by  an  order  upon  the  books  of  a certain 
bank,  established  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government : this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay  in  good  and  true  money  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  suite.  The  banks  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Nuremberg, 
seem  to  have  been  all  originally  established  with  this 
view,  though  some  of  them  may  afterwards  have  been 
made  subservient  to  other  purposes.  The  money  of 
sutih  batiks  being  better  thun  the  common  currency  of 
the  country,  necessarily  bore  an  agio  or  premium, 
which  was  greater  or  smaller,  according  as  the  cur- 
rency was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  degraded  below 
the  standard  of  the  state.  In  Hamburgh,  it  was  com- 
monly about  fourteen  per  centum,  at  the  period  when 
Adam  Smith  made  his  inquiry  ; since  that  time  it  has 
varied  considerably,  and  at  the  present  moment  may 
be  rated  at  25  or  2G  per  centum. 

Before  1609,  the  great  quantity  of  clipped  and  worn 
coin,  which  the  extensive  trade  of  Amsterdam  had 
brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  reduced  the  value 
of  its  currency  about  nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good 
money  fresh  from  the  mint.  Such  money  no  sooner 
appeared  than  it  was  melted  down,  or  carried  away. 
The  merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not 
always  find  a sufficient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay 
their  bills  of  exchange  ; and  the  value  of  those  bills,  in 
spite  of  several  regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent 
the  difficulty,  became  in  a great  measure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniencics,  a bank 
was  established  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  This  bank 
received  both  foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn 
coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  intrinsic  value, 
estimated  according  to  the  standard  of  good  money  ; 
deducting  only  so  much  ns  was  necessary  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  other  necessary  disburse- 
ments for  management.  For  the  value  which  remained, 
uftcr  this  small  deduction  was  made,  it  guve  a credit 
in  its  books  j and  this  credit  was  called  bank  money, 
which  as  it  represented  money  exactly  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  mint,  was  always  of  the  same  real 
, value,  and  intrinsically  worth  more  than  current 
money.  It  was  at  the  samo  time  enacted,  that  all 
bills  drawn  upon  Amsterdam,  or  negociated  in  that 
city,  of  the  value  of  six  hundred  guilders  and  upwards, 
should  be  paid  in  bank  money : an  arrangement 
which  at  once  removed  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  tho6c  bills.  Every  merchant,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to  keep  an 
account  with  the  oank,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  which  necessarily  occasioned  a 
great  demand  for  bank  money. 

From  the  above  statement,  it  is  obvious  that  bank 
money  consists  in  the  credit  assigned  to  any  one  in  the 
books  of  the  bank,  and  representing  the  value  of  the 
current  money  originally  deposited.  It  is  always 
understood,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  credit 
may  at  any  time  be  drawn  from  the  bank,  in  good 
standard  money  j but  as  tliis  money,  when  mixed 
with  the  common  currency,  would  be  of  no  higher 


value  than  the  latter  might  be  in  the  market,  and  as  it  BANK, 
is  actually  of  greater  value,  (by  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. v y 
perhaps,)  as  transferable  property  at  the  bank,  there 
is  not  only  no  motive  for  withdrawing  from  that 
establishment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a positive 
inducement  to  allow  it  to  remain  there.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  advantages  attached  to  bank  credits, 
it  is  believed  that  all  the  money  originally  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  permitted  to  rest  in  its 
coffers ; no  one  ever  imagining  that  he  ought  to 
demand  payment  of  a debt,  which  he  could  at  any  time 
sell  at  a premium  in  the  market. 

Those  deposits  of  coin,  which  the  bank  bound  itself 
to  restore  at  the  rated  amount  in  good  standard 
money,  constituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank, 
or  the  whole  value  of  what  was  represented  by  the 
new  denomination  of  bank  money.  That  capital  was, 
however,  soon  after  considerably  extended,  on  the 
following  principle  : In  order  to  facilitate  tbc  trade 
in  bullion,  the  bank  adopted  the  practice  of  giving 
credit  in  its  hooks  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion.  This  credit  was  generally  about  five  per  cent, 
below  the  mint  price  of  such  bullion.  The  bank 
granted  at  the  same  time  what  is  called  a recipict,  or 
receipt,  entitling  the  person  who  made  the  deposit, 
or  the  bearer,  to  take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any 
time  within  six  months,  upon  transferring  to  the  bank 
a quantity  of  bank  money,  equal  to  that  for  which 
credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  deposit 
was  made  ; and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for 
the  keeping,  if  the  deposit  was  in  silver,  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold  ; but  at  the  same  time 
declaring,  that  in  default  of  such  payment,  upon 
the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  deposit  should 
belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  it  had  been  received, 
or  for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer 
books.  What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the 
deposit,  may  be  considered  as  a sort  of  warehouse 
rent  j and  why  this  rent  should  be  more  for  gold  than 
for  silver,  several  different  reasoDS  have  been  assigned. 

The  fineness  of  gold,  it  has  been  said,  is  more  difficult 
to  be  ascertained  than  that  of  silver;  and  the  latter 
was  the  standard  metal  of  the  state  ; greater  en- 
couragement was  therefore  given  to  such  as  wished 
to  deposit  it  in  their  transactions  with  the  bank. 

As  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  since  the 
revolutionary  war  with  France,  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity ; and  as  all  observations  on  the  details  of 
its  business,  prior  to  that  period,  must  now  be 
extremely  uninteresting  even  to  the  mercantile  reader, 
we  shall  proceed  no  farther  in  our  remarks  in  regard 
to  banks  of  deposit.  They  originated,  it  has  appeared, 
in  the  necessity  of  having,  for  commercial  purposes,  a 
fixed  and  determinate  money,  in  which  goods  might 
be  valued  and  bills  paid  . and  their  immediate  object 
did  not  extend  to  the  equally  important  uses  of  a 
representative  circulation,  in  the  form  of  promissory 
notes,  and  bills  of  exchange  ; a contrivance  by  which 
mercantile  wealth  and  confidence  have  been  rendered 
available,  throughout  the  wide  community  of  trading 
Europe,  to  a degree  surpassing  the  most  sunguine 
dreams  of  the  most  ardent  projectors.  These  ends 
were  effected  by  an  improved  system  of  banking, 
somewhat  more  modern  than  the  other  j of  which  the 
most  remarkable  instance  is  to  be  found  in  that  mag- 
nificent establishment  which  bears  the  name  of  our 
own  country. 
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BANK.  The  Bonk  of  England  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
y > 1694,  by  a charter  under  the  great  seal,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  parliament.  In  consideration  of 
the  privileges  conferred  upon  it,  a loan  was  advanced 
to  government  of  *£1,200,000.  at  a rate  of  interest, 
however,  which  proved  at  once  the  scarcity  of  money, 
and  the  instability  of  the  new  government.  The 
Bonk  was  to  receive  ,*£96,000.  a year,  in  name  of 
annuity,  and  *£4000.  for  expense  of  management  ; 
the  whole  amounting  to  about  nine  per  cent,  on  the 
capilul  of  the  loan. 

Three  years  after,  the  Bank  received  authority  to 
increase  its  stock,  by  the  addition  of  somewhat  more 
than  a million,  a measure  which  had  become  necessary 
for  the  support  of  public  credit.  Bank  stock  was 
selling  at  a discount  of  fifty  percent,  and  Bank  notes 
had  fallen  one-fiftli  of  their  value.  During  the  great 
recoinagc  of  the  silver,  which  was  going  on  at  this 
period,  the  Bank  hod  thought  proper  to  suspend  pay- 
ment of  its  notes,  a circumstance  which  necessarily 
created  alarm,  and  occasioned  the  depreciation  which 
has  just  been  noticed. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Anne's  reign,  the  credit  of 
government  had  so  much  improved,  that  the  Bank 
advanced  ,$£400,000.  to  the  Exchequer,  in  addition  to 
the  former  loan,  without  requiring  any  farther  com- 
pensation than  the  annuity  of  j£96,000.  and  a consi- 
deration for  the  expense  of  management.  Before  the 
accession  of  George  I.  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
was  increased  by  various  means  to  more  than  five 
millions  and  a half. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  king  last  named,  the  Bank, 
by  cancelling  two  millions  of  Exchequer  bills,  advanced 
a loan  of  that  amount  to  the  public ; making  the 
total  sum  due  by  government,  -£’5,375,072.  17s.  lOrf. 
In  pursuance  of  an  act,  passed  in  the  8th  George  I. 
the  Bank  purchased  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  stock 
to  the  amount  of  <£4, 000,000. : and  in  the  year  1722, 
in  consequence  of  the  subscriptions  which  it  had  tuken 
in  for  enabling  it  to  moke  this  purchase,  its  capital 
Stock  was  increased  by  *£3,400,000.  At  this  time, 
therefore,  the  Bank  had  advanced  to  the  public 
*£9,375*072.  17*.  lOd.  ; whilst  its  capital  stock 
amounted  only  to  *£8,959,995.  14s.  8rf.  : and  conse- 
quently it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  sum  which  the 
Bank  had  advanced  to  the  government,  and  for  which 
it  received  interest,  first  began  to  exceed  its  capital 
stock,  or  the  sum  for  which  it  paid  a dividend  to  the 
proprietors  of  Bank  stock.  In  other  words,  it  was 
now  that  the  Bank  began  to  have  an  undivided  capital 
over  and  above  its  divided  one  ; and  it  has  continued 
to  have  such  a capital,  varying  somewhut  according 
to  circumstances,  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
year  1746,  the  several  advances  made  to  the  public 
amounted  in  all  to  1,686,800. ; and  the  divided 
capital  had  been  raised  by  different  calls  and  subscrip- 
tions to  *£10,780,000.  The  state  of  these  two  sams 
continued  nearly  the  same  till  the  year  1800,  when 
the  Bank,  in  consideration  of  a renewal  of  its  charter 
for  twenty-one  years,  advanced  to  government  a far- 
ther loon  of  £?3, 000,000.  for  six  years,  without 
interest.  When  it  became  payable  in  the  year  1806, 
a discussion  arose  between  the  Bonk  directors  and  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  when  the  former  agreed  to  allow 
the  three  millions  to  remain  at  the  service  of  the 
public  during  the  war,  at  the  reduced  interest  of 
three  per  cent. 


As,  too,  the  Bank  in  its  enpneity  of  agent  for  BANK, 
government  in  the  receiving  and  paying  of  dividends  v-— -v— 
on  the  National  Debt,  has  often  in  its  possession  a 
large  portion  of  public  money, 'it  was  suggested  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1807,  that  some 
remuneration  to  the  country  was  due  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  either  in  the  shape  of  a loan  without  interest,  or 
in  the  actual  payment  of  a definitive  sum.  The  former 
method  was  preferred  ; and  the  Bank,  accordingly,  in 
1808,  agreed  to  advance  to  government  *£3,000,000. 
without  interest,  until  six  months  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  peace.  This  loan,  together  with  the  former  one 
of  the  same  amount,  became  due,  of  course,  in  the 
year  1814  ; at  which  time  the  one  first  borrowed  was 
paid,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  other  was  postponed 
till  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1816.  The 
final  arrangements  on  this  head  drew  from  the  Bank 
into  the  Exchequer  a permanent  loan  of  *£3,000,000. 
at  three  per  cent,  and  another  of  *£6,000,000,  at  four 
per  cent. ; increasing  thus  the  debt  of  the  public  to 
the  suid  establishment,  from  eleven  millions  to  more 
than  twenty ; the  amount,  we  believe,  at  which  it 
now  remains. 

Before  we  proceed  to  state  the  nature  of  the  business 
transacted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  conducted,  we  must  advert  for 
a moment  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  the 
year  1797,  and  the  events  connected  with  that  occur- 
rence. At  that  time  a combination  of  unpropitious 
circumstances,  and  in  particular  the  threatened  inva- 
sion of  the  country,  and  the  failure  of  some  private 
banks  in  the  north,  occasioned  so  unprecedented 
a run  upon  the  establishment  in  Thrcadneedle-street, 
as  spread  alarm  at  once  among  the  body  of  directors, 
and  the  leading  persons  charged  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs.  In  order  to  check  the 
increasing  pressure,  the  managers  of  the  Bank  dimi- 
nished tlie  circulation  of  its  notes,  from  eleven 
millions  to  between  eight  and  nine  ; an  expedient, 
however,  which,  so  far  from  effecting  the  object 
meant  to  be  served  by  it,  only  accelerated  the 
evil,  the  apprehension  of  which  had  suggested  its 
adoption.  The  run  u]>on  the  Bank  for  specie  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  slackened ; and  such  was  the 
urgency  of  their  situation,  that  the  directors  commu- 
nicated to  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  reduced 
state  of  the  coffers,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
specific  measure  to  avert  the  bankruptcy'  of  their 
establishment,  and  the  complete  ruin  of  public  credit. 
rJ'hc  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  the  only  remedy 
which  the  distempered  condition  of  things  at  that 
time  would  admit  ; and  accordingly,  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  February,  an  order  in  council  wos  issued 
to  that  effect,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  an 
act  of  parliament  confirming  the  restriction  on  cash 
ayments ; a stroke  of  policy  which,  as  every  one 
nows,  continued  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  till  the  year  1818.  The  steps  which  led  to  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  ; the  progressive  mea- 
sures by  which  they  were  again  introduced;  the  stipu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  Bank ; and  the  securities  de- 
manded by  the  public ; the  fears  which  were  expressed  ; 
the  difficulties  which  were  created  ; and  the  ease  and 
safety  with  which  the  return  to  the  ancient  practice 
was  ultimately  effected,  are  still  so  recent  and  so  well 
known,  as  not  to  require  even  the  slightest  reca- 
pitulation. 
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BANK.  A variety  of  opinions  still  subsists  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  colleagues,  on  the  emergency  we  have  just 
described  ; but  assuredly,  the  success  which  attended 
it,  both  in  averting  an  immineut  calamity,  and  in 
restoring  the  confidence  and  vigour  of  the  country  at  a 
most  perilous  epoch,  form,  in  our  estimation,  the 
strongest  encomiums  on  the  wisdom  whence  it 
originated,  and  on  the  patriotism  with  which  it  was 
maintained  in  cither  house  of  parliament. 

Besides  the  ordinary  business  of  a banking  establish- 
ment, such  as  discounting  bills  and  circulating  mer- 
cantile paper,  the  Bank  of  England  enjoys  a very 
extensive  employment  as  the  main  agent  of  govern- 
ment in  all  money  transactions  ; receiving  and  paying 
the  interest  due  to  the  public  creditors ; giving  cur- 
rency to  Exchequer  bills  and  other  national  securities  f 
advancing  loans;  and,  in  short,  affording  a ready 
instrument  for  conducting  all  the  operations  of  finance. 
Nor  are  its  services  overlooked  or  scantily  rewarded. 
On  the  contrary,  the  chief  source  of  its  profits  arises 
from  its  connection  w'ith  the  state  ; and  the  watchful 
economy  of  the  present  day  is  constantly  heard  uttering 
complaints,  that  the  Bank  is  paid  for  its  labours  with  an 
excessive  liberality.  For  example  : it  has  an  allow- 
ance of  £800.  per  million  on  the  whole  amount  of 
every  loan  which  is  paid  into  its  office  ; and  derives 
from  every  lottery  contract  a remuneration  of  one 
thousand  pounds.  For  managing  the  public  debt, 
again,  a very  large  salary  is  granted.  In  the  carlv 
part  of  last  century,  the  idlowauce  made  to  the  Bank 
on  this  account  was  only  £360.  per  million,  a rate 
which  was  soon  afterwards  increased  to  £56*2.  Ids. 
per  million.  In  the  year  1786,  wheu  the  National 
Debt  had  amounted  to  £224,000,000.  the  allowance 
ivos  reduced  to  £450.  the  million  ; at  w hich  it  conti- 
nued till  1807,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
increase  of  the  public  debt,  it  was  finally  reduced  to 
<£340.  per  million  on  the  first  £000,000,000.  of 
debt,  and  to  £300.  per  million  ou  all  exceeding  that 
sum. 

From  these  different  sources  of  emolument  the 
revenue  of  the  Bonk  has  received  a very  considerable 
increase  ; and  the  value  of  its  stock  has  improved  in 
proportion.  In  the  year  1*97,  Bank  stock  was  on 
sale  at  £126.  whereas  at  present  it  brings  £232.  or 
exactly  the  double.  At  several  periods  in  the  interval 
it  lias  indeed  been  somewhat  higher,  amounting,  we 
believe,  to  between  .<£280.  and  .£290.  a satisfactory 
proof  of  the  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  that 
national  establishment. 

From  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  and  other 
documents,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  ill  circulation 
during  somewhat  more  than  a century,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  table.  The  sum  total,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  includes  notes  both  above  and  under  five 
pounds,  as  well  as  that  species  of  Bank  paper  known 
by  the  name  of  Bonk  post-bills. 

£ 

' 1718 1,829,930 


1730  ...  4,224,990 

1754  3,975,870 

1763  6,889,680 

1772 6,201,030 

1783  6,707,540 

1792 11,102,855 


£ 

1797  11,191,720 

1798  13,334,752 

1799  14,062,327 

1800  15,041,932 

1801  16,169,594 

1802  17,054,454 

1603  16,847,522 

1804  17.345,020 

1805  17,241,932 

1806  17,135,400 

1807  17,405,001 

1808  17,534,580 

1609  19,001,890 

1810  22,730,265* 

1811  23,547,525 

1812  23,462,120 

1813  24,087,000 

1814  27,840,780 

1815  27,319,410 

1816  26,594,360 

1817  28,274,000 

1818  27,2*20,000 

1819  24,816,380 

1620  24,222,770 

1621  23,001,597 

1822  (second  quarter) ....  18,660,623 


For  an  account  of  the  expeditious  and  economical 
method  in  which  banking  business  is  carried  on  in 
London  by  the  private  bankers,  in  the  daily  settlement 
of  their  affairs  with  one  another,  os  well  as  with  the 
great  establishment  in  Thrcadncedle-strcct,  we  must 
refer  to  Mr.  Bosnnquet's  Observation!  on  the  Report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee.  To  gave  the  expenditure  of 
cash  in  making  large  payments,  a meeting  takes  place 
every  day  in  the  city,  at  a fixed  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
where  a clerk  from  every  bauking-house  presents  to 
the  representatives  of  the  other  houses  all  the  drafts 
upon  them  which  have,  in  the  course  of  tlic  morning, 
been  paid  at  his  house,  and  receives  notice  from  them, 
in  his  turn,  of  all  the  draft*  on  his  establishment 
which  have  been  paid  at  theirs.  In  this  way  a balance 
is  struck  among  the  several  clerks  j and  it  is  only  to 
meet  this  balance  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  notes 
or  specie,  instead  of  having  to  pay  and  repay  the 
w hole  of  the  large  sums  with  which  they  had  debited 
and  credited  one  another  in  the  course  of  the  day  s 
transactions,  during  which,  it  is  conjectured,  that  not 
leas  than  five  millions  pass  through  their  hands. 
Into  these  details,  however,  our  limits  forbid  us  to 
enter. 

It  is  known  to  every  reader,  that  the  Bank  of 
England  ha*  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes 
for  the  use  of  the  metropolis,  and  consequently  that 
all  the  private  bankers  in  London  arc  obliged  to  use 
its  pajier  or  specie  in  carrying  on  their  business.  To 
prevent,  too,  the  establishment  of  any  powerful  rival 
even  in  the  country,  the  Bank  at  an  early  period  pro- 
cured on  act  of  parliament,  restricting  the  number  of 
partners  in  all  private  banks  to  six  individuals  j a pro- 
vision the  expediency  of  which  has  always  created 
some  doubt,  and  has  more  lately  occasioned  a good 


• ’ITII  lflll,  the  shore  ere  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  CommiHr* t since  that  year  from  return*  made  to 
parliament.  Sec  Mr.  Ricardo,  ou  an  “ KconoMU.nl  Currency.” 
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BANK,  deal  of  discussion  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament. 
As  the  subject  kb  likely  to  be  resumed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  some  modification  introduced  in  regard  to 
the  very  questionable  restriction  just  stated,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  offer  a few  remarks  tending  to  lay 
open  the  advantages  of  a more  liberal  system  in  favour 
of  private  banks ; such  in  particular  as  are  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  metropolis. 

The  greatest  evil,  it  strikes  us,  attending  the  pri- 
vilege at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  if 
privilege  it  ought  to  be  called,  is  the  weakness  and 
insecurity  of  ail  country  banka,  necessarily  arising 
from  the  limitation  of  their  partnerships.  Six  men 
may  indeed  possess  wealth  enough  to  guarantee  the 
commercial  dealings  of  a whole  province  ; and,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  admitted  that  some  of  the  strongest 
banks  in  Great  Britain  do  not  consist  of  a larger  num- 
ber of  partners.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  conceded, 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  partners  in  a banking 
establishment,  the  greater  is  the  security  enjoyed  by 
the  public  that  it  shall  continue  solvent ; for  as  every 
partner  is  responsible  to  the  full  amount  of  his  pro- 
perty, it  requires  not  to  be  stated  that  the  more  nume- 
rous the  holders  of  bank  stock  are,  the  greater, 
generally  speaking,  will  be  the  wealth  answerable  for 
the  bank  issues  and  other  engagements.  Besides, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  legal  enactment 
under  consideration,  was  avowedly  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  such  hanks  ns  would  in  any 
way  rival  that  in  the  metropolis,  or  divide  with  it  the 
business  and  confidence  of  the  country.  It  waa  to 
keep  private  banks  in  a state  of  comparative  weakness 
and  distrust,  that  the  law  was  passed  which  limits  the 
number  of  partners  to  six ; there  is  therefore  no  need  for 
reasoning  on  the  tendency  of  the  measure,  ns  if  it  were 
hypothetical  or  contingent;  its  declared  object  being 
the  very  result  against  which  the  public  have  the  most 
urgent  of  all  reasons  to  guard  themselves,  namely, 
uncertainty  and  loss  in  their  money  transactions. 

In  a recent  book,  entitled  a Review  of  the  Banking 
System  in  Britain,  there  are  a great  many  facts  brought 
forward  which  deserve  profound  consideration.  It  is 
mentioned  for  instance,  that  within  two  years  after 
the  return  of  peace,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  private 
banks,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in 
existence,  stopped  payment ; involving  large  districts 
of  the  most  active  and  industrious  parts  of  the  king- 
dom in  confusion  and  misery.  The  same  was  the  cose 
in  Ireland,  where  the  same  system  of  restricted  part- 
nerships prevailed.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  disappointment  and  actual  Buffering  which 
followed  upon  the  insolvency  of  the  numerous  banks 
in  that  country  3 in  which,  still  more  than  in  England, 
the  credit  of  the  merchant  and  agriculturist  is  suspended 
upon  that  of  the  firm  which  discounts  their  bills,  and 
honours  their  drafts.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary', 
during  the  trying  period  in  question,  although  the 
people  are  noted  for  a speculative  and  adventurous 
disposition  in  matters  of  commerce,  not  one  bank 
either  failed  or  suspended  payment.  Indeed  we  arc 
assured  by  the  author  of  the  tract  mentioned  above, 
that  there  is  only  one  instance  on  record  of  a Scottish 
bank,  issuing  notes  on  its  own  account,  having  failed  3 
and  even  in  that  case,  as  the  property  of  the  numerous 
partners  exceeded  greatly  the  amount  of  this  banking 
debt,  the  public  did  not  ultimately  lose  a single 
farthing. 


We  need  hardly  observe,  that  the  main,  if  not  the  BANK, 
sole,  cause  of  this  strength  and  security  in  the  Scottish  /“■ 
banks  is  to  be  found  in  the  unlimited  number  of  their 
partners.  In  the  three  chartered  banks  of  that  coun- 
try, known  by  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  British  Linen  Contpang , 
the  several  partners  are  responsible  for  the  engage- 
ments of  their  respective  houses  to  the  amount  only  of 
their  individual  shares  ; but  in  all  the  other  banks, 
whether  in  the  capital,  or  iu  the  provincial  towns,  the 
partners  ore  responsible  for  the  transactions  of  their 
representatives  to  the  full  extent  of  their  whole  for- 
tunes, whether  personal  or  heritable.  Edinburgh 
alone  has  twelve  bauks,  six  of  which  issue  notes ; and 
in  one  of  these  the  partners  amount  to  upwards  of  six 
hundred.  In  another  there  arc  eighty-five  partners  ; 
and  it  is  stated,  that  in  forming  these  companies,  the 
principle  kept  in  view  is  limitation  in  the  amount 
of  individual  subscription,  ami  a very  considerable 
extension  in  the  number  of  subscribers.  For  instance, 
in  setting  up  a new  bank  on  the  Scottish  plan,  the 
object  would  be  to  secure  six  hundred  persons  who 
should  subscribe  j&'hOO.  rather  thau  six  individuals 
who  could  advance  60,000  a-piece  ; for  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  probable,  the  subscription  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  whole  fortune  of  the  partners  3 whereas  in 
the  other,  it  is  equally  probable,  that  the  sum  advanced 
constituted  but  a small  part  of  the  wealth  belonging 
to  the  subscribers.  Suppose  the  six  hundred  persons 
were,  on  the  average,  worth  of? 5000.  each,  the  bank 
capital,  ultimately  available  to  the  public,  would  not 
be  less  than  3,000,000. ; whilst  in  the  supposed  cose 
of  the  six  partners,  each  advancing  his  whole  fortune 
of  sfe  f»0,0O0.  the  security  to  the  holders  of  their  pa|*cr 
would  be  limited  to  onc-tenth  of  the  above  sum,  that 
is,  to  ,£’300,000. 

The  stability  of  the  Scottish  bonks,  founded  on 
a system  so  different  from  that  of  the  private  banks  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  certainly  not  a little 
remarkable,  aud  deserves  all  the  attentiou  which  it  has 
lately  attracted.  As  the  first  point  of  consideration  on 
this  head,  the  legislature  has  recently  removed  from  pri- 
vate banks,  in  Ireland,  the  restriction  as  to  the  number 
of  partners,  which  still  affects  the  same  description  of 
banks  in  England ; and  in  the  sister  island  accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  Dublin,  and  we  believe  a few 
miles  round  it,  banking  establishments  may  uow  be 
formed,  embracing  os  wide  a range  of  partnership  as 
convenience,  strength,  and  expediency  may  suggest. 

Such,  however,  is  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  tre- 
mendous failures  recently  experienced  in  that  country, 
that  no  encouragement  is  given  to  the  formation  of 
private  banks  even  on  the  improved  scheme  w'hich  has 
been  placed  within  their  reach.  The  great  commercial 
city  of  Limerick  has,  since  that  period  of  dismay,  been 
without  any  bank  whatever;  and  its  merchants  are  said 
to  be  still  under  the  necessity  of  sending  their  bills 
for  discount  to  Dublin,  a distance  of  eighty-five  miles, 
and  receiving  at  considerable  risk  and  expense,  the 
proceeds  in  Bonk  of  Ireland  notes.  The  same  effect 
has  been  produced,  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  by 
the  insecurity  and  repeated  failures  of  our  private 
bonks.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  for  instance, 
containing  nearly  a million  of  inhabitants,  there  is  at 
present  no  issuing  bank  at  all;  and  so  strong  is  the 
prejudice  of  the  people  there,  against  the  establishment 
of  any  such  house,  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
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BANK,  of  overcoming  this  reluctance,  ami  reconciling  them 
Ba"nK  *°  U8e  ^oca^  notcs»  bow  strongly  soever  they 
RUPT.*  may  be  guaranteed  by  wealth  and  prudence. 

i The  fluctuation,  too,  in  the  number  of  our  country 
banks,  year  after  year,  furnishes  at  once  a proof  of 
their  instability,  and  a measure  of  the  disturbance 
and  jarring  which  they  have  hitherto  introduced  into 
the  movements  of  commerce.  In  1819  there  were 
licensed  7<H;  and  in  1S17  there  were  only  576.  In 
1814, Lincolnshire  possessed  thirty-three  banks,  which 
in  two  years  after  were  reduced  to  nine.  In  Leicester- 
shire, there  w ere  in  1814  no  fewer  than  thirteen  such 
establishments,  whereas  the  following  year  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  eight  ; and  similar  variations 
occurred  in  most  other  counties.  During  the  same 
period,  that  is,  from  1811  to  1818,  the  fluctuation 
in  Scotland  was  hardly  perceptible,  and  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  what  are  called  agencies,  or 
branches  of  the  principal  banks,  established  occasion- 
ally and  for  temporary  purposes,  in  remote  country 
towns.  It  appears  that  in  the  first  of  the  years  now 
stated,  the  number  of  banks  north  of  the  Tweed 
licensed  to  issue  notes  was  1S7»  which,  in  1819,  was 
only  reduced  to  128  ; the  nund>er  of  partners  in  the 
former  year  being  1374,  and  in  the  latter  year  1478. 
The  partners  in  the  three  chartered  banks  are  said  to 
be  numerous ; but  independently  of  them,  we  find  that 
the  unchartered  companies  in  Scotland  consist  of 
nearly  os  many  partners  as  the  whole  provincial  banks 
in  England  put  together}  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  although  in  these  lost  copartneries  six 
individuals  are  legally  allowed,  the  average  number  in 
them  does  not  appear  to  exceed  three  in  each. 

We  pretend  not  to  know  all  the  reasons  for  which 
it  seems  good  to  the  legislature  of  the  country  to 
continue  the  restriction  already  60  often  mentioned  in 
this  article.  The  Bank  of  England,  so  powerful  and 
so  rich,  no  longer  needs,  if  it  ever  needed,  to  be 
recommended  to  public  confidence  by  a privilege 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  operation  in  its  own 
favour,  has  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  all  the 
inferior  establishments  throughout  the  kingdom.  As 
an  instrument  of  financial  operations  in  the  hands  of 
government,  it  is  no  doubt  expedient  that  this  great 
copartnery  should  enjoy  suitable  protection  against 
all  undue  competition  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  we  would  deprecate  all  interference 
with  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  city  of  London  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Bank  of  England  notec 
alone  should  be  issued  in  this  great  mart  and  centre  of 
trade.  But  in  the  country  generally,  and  particularly 
in  the  large  manufacturing  and  shipping  towns  in  the 
northern  counties,  as  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  con- 
veniently minister  to  the  wants  of  the  merchant,  and 


suit  itself  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  trade,  so  its  pri-  BANK, 
vileges  should  cease,  and  give  way  to  arrangements  _ ~ 
suggested  by  local  necessity,  and  which  would  soon  g^FT.’ 
be  effected  by  individual  enterprise.  In  short,  let  the  , 
restriction  expire  in  every  place  where  it  exists  only 
to  do  mischief  but,  in  order  to  prevent  any  sudden 
recoil,  let  the  relaxation  be  confined,  if  thought  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  counties  in  the  north 
and  west,  at  least  sixty  miles  distant  from  London. 

The  example  of  Scotland  has  proved  completely,  that 
private  banks  may  be  instituted  on  principles  which 
will  render  them  os  stable  and  secure  as  the  Bank  of 
England  itself  : and  whether  the  manifold  advantages 
attending  such  establishments  should  be  denied  to  the 
richest,  the  most  commercial,  and,  in  every  respect, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  admit  of  much  discussion,  nor 
of  a doubtful  determination. 

Wc  had  intended  to  introduce  a sketch  of  the  Rank 
of  Ireland,  as  also  of  the  National  Bank  of  France  j 
but  the  former  of  these  is  a complete  counterpart  o» 
our  own  great  establishment  in  Threadneedle-street ; 
and  the  other,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  bos  nothing 
peculiar  in  its  constitution,  or  mode  of  transacting  the 
details  of  business.  The  Bank  at  Dublin  enjoyed,  as 
loug  as  it  was  enforced  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the 
exemption  from  the  necessity  of  paying  her  notes  in 
specie } and  she  was  also  bolstered  up  till  very  lately, 
with  the  dubious  power  of  restricting  all  other  banks 
to  a copartnery  of  six.  Both  these  tokens  of  legislative 
favour  nre  now  withdrawn,  without  having  in  any 
degree  diminished  her  popularity,  or  lessened  the 
value  of  her  stock.  She  is  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a governor,  a deputy  governor,  and  fifteen 
directors;  eight  of  whom  form  a court  for  the  des- 
patch of  business.  They  arc  eligible  every  year } and 
it  is  provided  that  one-third  at  least  shall  be  annually 
changed. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  is  likewise  under  the  direction  of  a gover- 
nor, a deputy  governor,  and  twenty-four  directors, 
who  are  annually  elected  by  the  general  court.  Thir- 
teen, or  more,  compose  a court  for  the  management  of 
the  company's  affairs  ; subject  of  course  to  a review 
of  the  court  of  proprietors. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  more 
minute  information  on  the  details  of  banking  than  is 
consistent  with  our  plan  to  bring  forward,  wc  refer 
to  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  On  the  Wealth 
a turns ; Thornton,  On  the  Paper  Creslit  of  Great 
Hr  Main llosan  quel's  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee ; Ricardo,  on  an  Economical  and 
Secure  Currency ; and  the  Review  of  the  Banking  System 
of  Britain. 


BANKRUPT.  The  definition  of  a Bankrupt  given 
by  Blackstone,  is,  perhaps,  as  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive as  any  that  could  be  offered.  A Bankrupt, 
according  to  him,  ia  **  a trader,  who  secretes  himself, 
or  does  certain  other  acts,  tending  to  defraud  his 
creditors.”  Bankruptcy,  owing  its  existence  wholly 


to  the  enactments  of  the  legislature,  the  several  acts 
which  are  held  in  law  to  constitute  it,  ore,  of  course, 
to  be  learned  from  the  statutes  which,  ut  various  times, 
have  been  passed  on  the  subject.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  passed  in  the  34th  and  35th  of  Henry  VIII.  An 
ampler  statute  followed  in  the  13th  of  Elizabeth}  but 
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BANK-  it*  provisions  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  an 
RUPT.  act  of  the  first  year  of  James  I. ; and  a statute  of  the 
twenty-first  of  the  same  reign,  farther  completed  the 
code  of  Bankrupt  law.  The  acts,  any  of  which  subject  a 
trader  to  the  operation  of  this  law,  are  numerous  : 
such  are,  amongst  others,  the  departing  from  the 
realm, — the  " keeping  house,”  as  it  is  technically 
called,  that  Is  to  say,  secreting  himself  at  home,  to 
avoid  the  demands  of  creditors, — the  making  on  os- 
signment  of  his  property,  in  onler  to  render  it  unavail- 
able to  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  &c.  The  general 
principle  of  Bankruptcy,  ns  collected  from  all  these 
acts,  is  to  secure  for  the  just  benefit  of  creditors, 
the  property  of  an  insolvent  trader,  who  shall 
have  manifested  an  intention  of  defrauding  them. 
This  code  of  law*  is  designed  for  the  protection  of 
trade.  In  order,  therefore,  to  subject  a man  to  their 
operation,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  actually 
and  6o«<f  fide,  a trader  ; not  one  who  casually  and 
inciden tally  may  have  had  transactions  in  the  way  of 
buying  ana  selling,  but  a person  who  seek*  bis  liveli- 
hood merely  by  traffic.  The  earlier  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature seem  to  hare  been  directed  penally  against  the 
Bankrupt,  whom  they  treat  os  an  offender,  making  no 
provision  for  his  ulterior  benefit  or  security.  This  is 
in  n spirit  which  has  governed  the  policy  of  all  half- 
enlightened  legislatures.  The  Roman  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  “ de  debitore  i«  partes  tecando,"  is,  it 
may  be  hoped  and  believed,  to  be  understood  only  of 
a division  of  his  property.  See  on  this  point  tbe 
learned  disquisition  of  Dr.  Taylor.  It  is,  however, 
well  known,  that,  by  the  laws  of  that  country,  an 
insolvent  was  liable  to  strijies  and  banishment.  And, 
by  the  laws  of  Pegu,  as  cited  in  a passage  from  the 
Universal  History,  by  Blacks  tone,  book  ii.  c.  31.,  the 
creditor  may  sell  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor, 
and  his  family,  and  even  violate  the  person  of  his  wife. 
Such  merciless  mockeries  of  justice,  indeed,  never 
disgraced  our  statute-book;  and  the  increasing  libe- 
rality of  views,  which  commerce  so  well  fosters,  has 
taught  the  framers  of  our  later  laws  to  consider  them- 
selves ns  legislating  for  the  general  interests  of  trade, 
without  any  vindictive  impulse  against  the  unfortunate 
Bankrupt,  for  whose  future  support  and  advantage 
they  have  not  neglected  to  make  provision. 

When  a trader  has  combiittcd  an  act  of  Bankruptcy, 
if  any  creditor  to  the  amount  of  j6100.,  any  two  to  the 
amount  of  .>£150.,  or  any  three,  or  more,  to  the 
amount  of  sPiOO..  petition  the  lord  chancellor  to  that 
intent,  a commission  issues  under  the  great  seal,  to 
certain  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain, 
by  examination  on  oath,  the  debts  and  properly  of  the 
Bankrupt ; and,  after  making  a due  and  reasonable 
allowance  for  his  support,  to  divide  the  residue 
amongst  the  creditors,  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
several  demands.  Assignees  are  chosen,  by  the  majority 
of  creditors,  to  whom  all  the  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty is  assigned,  and  in  whom  it  becomes  legally 
vested,  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

If,  when  the  dividend  has  been  made,  the  Bankrupt 
can  obtain,  from  such  a proportion  of  his  creditors 
as  include  four-fifths  of  his  debt,  a certificate  of  his 
having  honestly  surrendered  himself  and  his  property, 
und  hi  all  things  conformed  to  the  Bankrupt  laws,  he 
is  entitled  to  on  allowance  out  of  his  effects,  whereby 
he  may  be  enabled  again  to  pursue  some  line  of  trade, 
With  advantage  to  himself  and  the  community : and 
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the  granting  this  certificate  operates  as  a bar  to  any  BANK-' 
debts  which  he  owed  at  the  time  of  his  Bankruptcy,  BUKT- 
whether  proved  before  the  commissioners  or  not.  BANNER 
A Bankrupt  refusing  to  surrender  his  person  to  the  ^ 
commissioners,  or  to  disclose  and  deliver  up  all  his  Y 
property,  is,  bv  an  enactment  of  tbe  5th  of  George  II. 
mode  guilty  at  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The 
commissioners  have,  moreover,  a summary  power  of 
committing  him,  if  he  refuse  to  answer  their  inter- 
rogatories. 

BANKSIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character.  Com- 
mon receptacle  elongated,  squamous  ; corolla  of  four 
petals  ; stamina  inserted  into  the  limbus.  Capsule  of 
two  valves,  two-seeded  ; seeds  winged. 

A genus  of  New  Holland,  containing  many  s]>ccies. 

For  a full  account  of  this  genus  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Brown  in  Transactions  of  the  Linnctan  Society,  x. 
p.  203;  and  to  the  same  author  in  the  llortus  Keteensis, 

I.  p.  213. 

BANN,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  descends  from  the 
north  side  of  the  mountains  of  Mournc,  and  flows 
towards  the  north-west  into  Lough  Neagh  : issuing 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  that  lake,  it  passes 
Coleraine,  and  eaters  the  sea  a few  miles  cast  of 
Lough  Foyle.  Its  length,  including  the  lough,  is 
about  seventy  miles  ; and,  with  the  canal  of  Newry, 
which  joins  it  to  the  Irish  sea,  it  peninsulates  the 
north-east  portion  of  Ireland. 

B.VNNER,  1 Fr.  bannkre ; It.  bands,  ban  (tier a ; 
Rt'xjfiHuai,  vOer.  bannier;  Sue.  boner;  Dutch, 
Ba'xxerf.t,  Ibaniere.  In  A.S.  ban-segn  is  the  en- 
Ba'nnrroi..  ) sign,  or  banner.  Wochtcr  derives  it 
from  C.  B.  bann,  treeUm.  Ihhe  and  Lye  from 
baudvo,  signum ; bandvjan,  significare.  The  banner , 
band-roll,  or  ban-segn,  is,  perbops,  merely  the  bond - 
roll,  or  fcond-sign,  the  sign  of  union  ; the  flag  or 
standard  under  which  men  arc  united  or  bound  for 
some  common  purpose. 


Constantyne  )>i*  mdenrtod,  heprnr  J'si  he  were, 

A croi*,  in  static  of  ys  batter,  yt  men  bi  fan?  hym  here. 

R.  Ghnetricr,  p.  BG. 

Almwle  bis  battrre  sprad,  A o^er  barons  mo, 

Mikelic  blotl  pci  sebad  of  folk  }*l  )>ei  gun  alo. 

/£.  Jintime,  p.  U7. 

po  bannrrcttu  ilkonc  fro  Dourr  to  Durban  ware. 

Id.  p.  301. 

Tbe  red  *Utnr  of  Mars  with  sperr  and  targe 
So  sbinetb  in  His  white  banner  large. 

That  all  tlic  fcldcs  pli terra  np  nnd  doun. 

(.‘Aaucer.  The  Knight tt  Tate,  r.  978. 

If  she  be  fmsbe,  and  well  anued, 

He  saith  bir  baiter  is  rfisplaied. 

To  clepe  in  (picstos  by  the  treie, 

Gower.  Com.  Am*,  book  r. 


And  snrelr  to  tel  you  the  troutb,tbis  is  hisrerye  final  1 intent  and 
purpose,  and  the  wrv  mark  that  lie  abotelh  at,  as  ■ special  I potato 
and  foundation  of  all  Luther's  heresies,  wlierof  thys  man  b one  of 
tbe  baner  berers.  Sir  2'kamat  Mare's  H’orktt , fol.  207. 

The  king  mid  tbe  queene  bis  mother,  with  the  adtiiee  and  con- 
sent of  tbe  Wage's  eounsaile,  sent  a bishop  and  two  knightes 
bamrettes,  with  two  notable  cterkes,  to  sir  John  of  Heynnult, 
pralyug  him  to  be  a mcaoe  that  tbeyr  lorde,  the  yon*  king  of 
England,  might  baue  in  manage  the  yongest  daughter  of  tbe  crle 
of  Uenault  bis  brother,  named  Philip. 

Graft  an.  Chr  snide*,  L 330. 
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B ANNER.  Beside  tl>ls»  rm  entry  oyde  of  the  ehnrct  went  CCC.  persons 

. noltlvcg  long  torclira,  end  Umlm  bcKrynjr  banera,  bantrols,  A 

BANNER-  Halt.  Aim*  Henry  V. 

And  Hampshire  next,  in  the  now  colours  bore 
1W  buns  psmuit,  tk‘  arms  of  Devtt  bold, 

Who  through  the  world  so  famous  was  of  yore. 

A silver  tower,  Israel's  trd  banner  hear*  : 

The  Cornish  men  two  wrestlers  bad  for  theirs. 

llrafton.  Hattie  •/  Agimcourt. 

The  gates  wide  op'n  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a knurr'll  host. 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 
With  horse  and  chariots  rankt  in  loose  array. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  U. 

The  ararffes  and  the  banneret t about  thee  did  tuanifoUHc  dii- 
awadc  me  from  belt-cuing  thee  n ressell  of  too  great  a burthen. 

Shakrpemre.  AtTs  Mitt  that  End's  Well,  fol.  238. 

He  [the  duke  of  Somerset]  made  bannerets,  which  is  a dignity 
above  a knight,  and  next  to  a baron  : and  these  were  the  last  lluit 
from  that  time  to  this  did  ere r receive  this  dignity. 

linker , arm.  1547.  C.  ri. 

Then,  letting  him  arise  like  aliiert  thrall. 

He  gan  to  him  ohiect  his  hainnus  crime. 

And  to  miile.  and  rate,  and  recreant  call. 

And,  Lastly,  to  dcSpnile  of  knightly  banner  all. 

SptHter.  Faerie  Queen*,  hook  vL  C.  tIL 

Where'er  the  British  banners  are  display'd, 

The  suppliant  nations  shall  implore  our  aid  ; 

Till,  thus  compcird,  the  grrater  worlds  confess 
TLicm selves  oblig'd,  and  snrrour'd  by  the  lew. 

Y a Lien.  To  Sir  //.  Matktrortk, 

Great  Anne,  weighing  th*  events  of  war 

Momentou*.  in  her  prudent  heart,  thee  chose, 

Thee,  Churchill ! to  direct  the  nice  extreme* 

Her  banner'd  legions.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

Haring  received  a awssage  of  civility  from  the  negro  cliirf,  he 
[Don  Diego  d'Asauibtie]  landed,  «nd  cbose  a rising  ground,  pro- 
per fur  his  intended  fortress,  on  which  he  planted  a banner  with 
the  arras  of  Portugal,  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his 
master.  Johnson.  Introduction  to  the  World  Display  <d. 

War  has  Ita  charms  tenihe.  Far  and  wide 
When  stands  th*  emhattled  host  in  banner'd  pride  j 
Full  oft,  ton  rashly  glows  with  fond  delight 
The  youthful  breast,  and  asks  the  future  fight. 

War  ton.  On  the  Birth  of  th * Prince  of  H 'ales. 

Ba.vn’ebbt,  a knight  created  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  points  of  his  standard, 
and  reducing  it  to  a square  bhnner.  Bannerets  arc 
spoken  of  under  various  name*,  as  cquitet  veiilliferi, 
tcxillarii,  banner  mrii,  bannarii,  banderuii.  Some  anti- 
quaries have  been  willing  to  carry  their  origin  in 
England  as  far  back  as  C’onnn,  the  lieutenant  of 
Maximus,  who  cnmmuudcd  the  Roman  legions  in 
England  under  Gmtian,  a.  n.  3S3.  He  divided  Eng- 
land into  forty  cantons,  and  in  each  fixed  forty  knights, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  power  of  assembling  under  their 
several  banners  as  many  effective  men  as  were  found 
in  their  respective  districts.  Without  quite  contend- 
ing for  so  high  an  antiquity,  the  rank  may  unquestion- 
ably be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  it  was 
conferred  on  the  most  deserving  warriors  by  the  Black 
Prince  and  hts  father,  forserviccs  inthe  fields  of  Poictiers 
and  Crrsey.  Blount  has  asserted,  that  the  Bannerets 
were  anciently  called  by  summons  to  parliament, 
which  however  seems  somewhat  too  rashly  hazarded  ; 
Gwillim  alludes  to  the  Same  opinion,  adding  cautiously, 
**  but  whether  this  be  a truth,  nr  opinion  only,  I leave 
others  to  dispute.”  In  France  the  order  was  hereditary, 
with  us  only  for  life,  though,  nt  this  day,  there  are 
many  distinguished  families,  who,  as  the  descendants 
of  Bannerets,  continue  to  use  the  supporters  which 


were  granted  to  their  knightly  ancestors.  This  how-  BANNER- 
ever,  is  probably  an  unwarranted  assumption,  which,  CT- 
though  it  might  now  be  invidious  to  dispute  it,  origi- 
nnlly  crept  in  through  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the 
heralds  in  their  visitations  ; for  there  seems  no  better 
reason  why  the  descendants  of  Bannerets  should  lay 
claim  to  such  a distinction,  than  there  w ould  be  if  the 
same  pretension  were  advanced  by  those  who  could 
trace  up  to  an  ancestor  who  was  knight  of  the  Bath.  In 
either  case  the  honour  must  be  deemed  strictly  per- 
sonal, and  conveying  no  privilege  or  distinction  to 
others  beyond  the  original  grantee. 

“ The  ceremony  of  their  creation  is  most  noble: 
the  king  (or  his  general,  which  is  rare)  at  the  head  of 
his  army  drawn  up  iuto  a battalia,  after  a victory, 
under  the  royal  stnndard  displayed,  attended  with  all 
the  field  officers  and  nobles  of  the  court,  receives  the 
knight,  led  between  two  renowned  knights  or  valiant 
men  nt  arms,  having  his  pennon,  or  guidon  of  arms,  in 
his  hand,  and  before  them  the  heralds,  who  proclaim 
his  valiant  achievements,  for  which  be  deserves  to  be 
made  a knight  banneret,  and  to  display  his  banner  in 
the  field.  Then  the  king  (or  general)  says  unto  him 
4 Advances- ivy,  Banneret,'  oml  cuuseth  the  point  of  his 
pennon  to  be  rent  off,  and  the  new  knight  having  the 
trumpets  before  him  sounding,  the  nobles  nod  officers 
accompanying  him  is  remitted  to  his  tent,  where  they 
are  nobly  entertained."  Gwillim  Analogia  Honorum, 

.175. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  honour  was  held  by 
James  I.  was  so  considerable,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  order  of  baronet,  when  he  was  willing 
to  confer  on  his  new  dignity  every  possible  considera- 
tion, he  still  reserved  to  bannerets  (if  made  by  the 
king’s  hand  under  his  royal  standard  in  open  war)  their 
precedency  before  baronets,  being  the  only  rank  in  the 
state  so  distinguished. 

The  words  in  the  original  patent  for  the  creation  of 
baronets  are  these : Qaod  capiant  locum , Ac.  prte 
omnibus  mihlibus,  Ssc.  lilts  militibus  Banner  ettis  tun- 
tummodo  except  is  quo  t tub  vcxillis  regiis,  in  exercitu 
rcgali,  in  aperto  hello  et  ipso  rage  person  a lit-er  prtg- 
aente,  erplicatii,  et  non  alilcr  creari  continent.  Gwillim 
Bays,  that  “ the  last  whom  he  could  trace  as  having 
received  this  distinction  was  Sir  John  Smith,  eo  created 
by  King  Charles  at  Edge  Hill,  for  having,  in  that 
engagement,  rescued  the  king’s  standard  from  the 
rebels.”  This  Sir  John  Smith  fell  afterwards  on  the 
royal  side  at  Alresford.  An  attempt  however  was 
made  to  revive  the  order  by  George  III.  after  Lord 
Ihincan's  victory  at  Camperdown,  and  Sir  Henry 
Trollope  was  created  under  the  royal  standard  on  the 
king's  visit  to  the  Nore  ; but  ns  this  involved  some 
heraldic  difficulties  on  points  of  precedency,  and  there 
■was  some  apprehension  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
baronets,  the  practice  was  not  persisted  in. 

It  F.ocros  extraordinary  that  Charles  II.  at  the  resto- 
ration, should  not  have  resorted  to  bo  obvious  a mode 
of  rewarding  many  of  those  acts  of  chivalrous  valour 
which  had  distinguished  the  partisans  of  the  royal 
cause,  during  the  civil  wars.  Mr.  Evelyn  mentions, 
that  the  king  at  one  time  entertained  the  design  of 
instituting,  for  this  purpose,  an  order  of  the  Royal  Oak) 
and  that  such  a scheme  was  matured  is  evident,  as  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Simon  actually  engraved  the  badge 
for  the  new  ordcT.  The  king,  however,  for  reasons 
not  now  easily  to  be  divined,  dropped  this  intention. 
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BANNER-  and  instead  of  bestowing  bodges  of  personal  diatinc- 
KT.  tion  on  such  as  had  deserved  well  of  his  father  and 
himself,  augmented  the  order  of  baronets,  and  iotro- 
NOCK-  ^nced  among  his  new  creations  many  whose  fortunes 
BURN.*  were  M calculated  to  support  an  hereditary  dignity. 

In  Switzerland  the  Banneret  seems  to  have  been 
a civil  officer  like  the  Gonfalonier  in  some  of  the 
Italian  republics.  At  Lonsanne  the  title  (in  German 
tenner)  was  conferred  on  those  magistrates,  who, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  had  the  privilege  of 
carrying  the  banner  of  the  city  at  the  coniederation  of 
the  cantons. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a village  on  the  northern  bonk 
of  the  river  Bannock,  in  Stirlingshire,  in  Scotland, 
three  miles  south  from  Stirling.  In  it  is  a manu- 
factory of  cotton  cloth,  and  an  extensive  colliery.  The 
tartan  used  by  the  highland  regiments  is  also  manu- 
factured here.  But  its  celebrity  is  derived  from  the 
decisive  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  on  the  24th 
of  June  1314,  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce. 

After  the  murder  of  Piers  Guvcston,  the  apparent 
union  of  all  parties  enabled  Edward  to  renew  his 
favourite  design  of  reducing  Scotland,  and  he  assembled 
his  forces  from  nil  quarters,  with  the  hope  of  striking 
a single  and  decisive  blow.  Gascony,  Flanders,  and 
other  foreign  countries  furnished  vassals  or  merce- 
naries. A number  of  half  barbarous  Irish  and  Welsh 
joined  his  rauks  from  a hope  of  plunder;  and  these, 
added  to  the  existing  military  bnnds  of  England, 
formed  an  army,  which,  when  it  approached  the 
northern  frontiers,  is  said  by  the  Scottish  historians, 
perhaps  with  a little  natural  exaggeration,  to  have 
amounted  to  100,000  men. 

The  castle  of  Stirling,  which  with  Berwick  were 
now  the  only  fortresses  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  had  been  long  besieged  by  Edward  Bruce. 
De  Mowbray,  the  governor,  alter  a gallant  defence, 
had  promised  to  capitulate  on  a fixed  day,  unless  he 
was  relieved  beforehand ; and  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  Edward's  force  for  this  purpose,  Robert  Bruce 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  to  which 
were  added  about  half  as  many  more  of  the  undis- 
ciplined rabble  which  in  those  times  followed  a march. 
Bruce  had  the  choice  of  ground  on  which  lie  was  to 
give  battle,  and  he  selected  it  with  all  imaginable 
skill,  and  with  due  reference  to  the  predominating 
strength  of  the  hostile  array*  The  Scotch  were 
greatly  inferior  in  cavalry.  Bruce  accordingly  posted 
himself  with  a hill  on- his  right  flank,  and  a morass  on 
his  left.  On  the  hanks  of  the  river  Bannock,  which 
skirted  his  front,  he  dug  deep  pits,  sharp  stakes  were 
planted  in  these,  and  the  w'hole  were  then  carefully 
covered  with  turf  and  brushwood.  The  English 
occupied  nearly  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike  road 
from  -Stirling  to  Kilsyth,  from  the  river  at  Bannockburn 
to  St.  Ninians ; and  the  stone  on  which  the  king  is  said 
to  have  fixed  his  standard,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Towards 
evening  the  vanguard  of  horse  approached  the 
Scottish  line.  Robert  was  in  front  of  his  troops 
inspecting  their  ranks, and  watching  the  movements  of 
his  adversary'.  An  English  knight  of  the  family  of 
Hereford,  Henry  de  Bohun,  recognised  him  by  the 
crown  which  he  wore  upon  his  helmet.  They  engaged 
in  single  combat,  and  Bruce  at  the  first  blow  cleft  his 
antagonist  to  the  chin  wi(h  his  battle-axe,  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies.  The  English  horse  dismayed  with  the 
loss,  fled  precipitately  to  their  main  body. 


On  the  next  morning  both  armies  were  early  under  BAN- 
arms.  The  Scottish  centre  was  commanded  by  **0CK« 
Douglas  and  Walter  the  high  steward ; Randolph  led 
the  right,  Edward  Bruce  the  left  5 Robert  himself 
took  charge  of  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  men  of 
Argyle,  Corrick,  and  the  islanders.  In  a valley  to  the 
rear,  to  the  westward  of  a rising  ground,  now  called 
Gillies  hill,  he  disposed  his  baggage  and  camp  fol- 
lowers. The  English  confident  in  numbers,  elated 
by  former  successes,  and  burning  to  revenge  the  dis- 
grace of  the  preceding  evening,  advanced  to  tho 
attack.  The  van  of  archers  and  lancemcn  was  com- 
manded by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
king's  nephew,  and  Humphry  de  Bohun,  constable 
of  England.  Aymer  de  Valance,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  two  experienced  generals, 
attended  on  the  king  in  the  main  body.  Maurice, 
abbot  of  InchofTray,  placing  himself  on  a height,  cele- 
brated mass  before  the  Scots.  Then  passing  along 
the  front  bare -footed,  and  raising  a crucifix  in  his 
hand,  he  briefly  exhorted  them  to  resist  the  invading 
tyrant  and  defend  their  liberty.  As  lie  spoke  the 
armed  men  fell  upon  their  kneea,  and  Edward  at  first 
mistook  the  action  for  a token  of  submission.  He  was 
soon  undeceived,  and  the  engagement  began  with  the 
uttermost  fury. 

The  English  archers  at  first  pressed  sorely  upon  the 
Scottish  line,  and  Bruce,  after  severe  loss,  was  com- 
pelled to  advance  with  his  reserve,  and  to  detach  the 
few  horse  which  he  could  spare  to  take  the  enemy  in 
flank.  At  the  same  moment  the  English  cavalry,  under 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  hastening  rapidly  to  the  charge 
fell  into  the  snare  which  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

The  young  carl,  attempting  to  rally  his  followers,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  con- 
fusion, a circumstance,  concerning  which  the  histo- 
rians do  not  distinctly  inform  us,  whether  it  must  be 
attributed  to  accident  or  to  design,  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle.  The  camp  followers  w ho  hod  been  stationed 
with  the  baggage, ascended  the  neighbouring  height,  if 
not  by  Bruce's  command,  either  to  view  the  engage- 
ment, or  from  a hope  of  plunder.  They  presented  to 
the  astonished  English  the  appearance  of  a strong 
reserve  freshly  entering  the  field ; and  panic  struck  at 
the  unexpected  sight  the  whole  line  wavered  and  gave 
way.  The  rout  soon  became  general.  l>e  Argentine, 
who  ranked  with  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  emperor 
Henry,  as  one  of  the  chief  worthies  of  his  time,  and 
who  was  welt  known  for  his  prowess  in  many  per- 
sonal conflicts  in  the  Holy  Land,  refused  to  fly,  and 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  Scotch  was  instantly 
killed.  Pembroke  seeing  the  battle  irretrievably  lost, 
urged  the  king  to  quit  the  field.  He  was  hotly  pur- 
sued by  Douglas,  and,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  expressed 
by  lord  Hades,  fled  so  swiftly,  that  <rne  tel  mingendi 
Iocum  concederelMr"  The  gates  of  Dunbar  were  opened 
to  him  by  the  earl  of  March,  and  in  that  town  he 
found  protection  until  he  crossed  the  sea  to  Berwick. 

Many  of  the  fugitives  sought  refuge  in  the  rocks  about 
Stirling  castle,  and  many  were  drowned  in  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers.  The  pursuit  continued  for  ninety 
miles.  A rich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors j and  more  than  400  prisoners  of  rank  were 
captured,  whose  ransom  increased  the  spoil. 

On  the  side  of  the  English,  exclusive  of  the  com- 
mon men  slain,  whose  number  was  never  clearly 
ascertained,  and  on  these  occasions  is  always  mag- 
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BAN-  nified,  there  fell  twenty-seven  barons  and  bannerets, 
NOCK-  forty  knights  and  seven  hundred  esquires.  The  Welsh 
BURN,  who  served  in  their  army  were  cruelly  butchered  by 
B\N-  peasants.  The  English  who  hud  been  dispersed  in 

QL'CT.  the  neighbourhood  gave  themselves  up  and  obtained 
y ^ > quarter.  .Stirling  castle  surrendered,  and  among  the 
prizes  of  the  victory  was  the  privy  seal  of  England. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  prisoner  who  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  was  a Carmelite  friar, 
one  William  Baston,  a poet,  whom  Edward,  confident 
of  triumph,  had  brought  with  him  us  a spectator  and 
chronicler  of  his  glory.  Bruce  punished  him  by 
employing  his  muse  on  the  opposite  side,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  record  the  defeat  of  his  royal  pntrou. 
Pennant  has  preserved  some  of  his  lines.  We  do 
not  know  which  of  the  two,  the  bard  or  his  recorder, 
is  answerable  for  the  false  quantity  iu  them.  The 
change  of  a single  letter  (arcta  for  arcto)  remedies  it, 
and  for  aught  we  can  see,  without  any  diminution  of 
the  sense. 

Hie  capR ; hie  rspit ; hie  lent ; hie  ter it ; cere  dolorra 
Vox  tonal;  nnonil;  hie  rail;  hie  luit;  arcto  modn  rrs. 
llir  scent ; hie  ncrat ; hie  doert ; hie  noeet ; istt*  fugatur  t 
Hie  Islet ; hie  pstet ; hie  premit ; hie  getnit ; hk  superstar. 


Such  was  the  greatest  overthrow  which  the  Eng- 
lish power  had  suffered  since  the  Norman  conquest. 
For  the  time  it  established  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, and  hied  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  ; 
while  for  many  years  so  great  was  the  terror  of  the 
Scottish  arms,  that  no  superiority  of  numbers  could 
persuade  the  English  to  lace  them  in  the  field.  Of 
this  decisive  battle  but  few  local  memorials  are  now 
existing.  Two  stones  placed  in  a garden  at  Henhouse 
murk  the  spot  of  the  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  the  hostile  armies  on  the  eve  of  the  greater  contest, 
and  the  Held  in  which  they  stand  is  called  Randolph's 
field.  On  a place  called  Broxbrae,  the  stone  supposed 
to  have  borne  Bruce’s  standard  is  called  the  1 tear- 
stone.  A field  about  a mile  from  the  hattle  plain  in 
which  the  English  attempted  to  rally,  is  known  by 
the  numc  of  the  Bloody-Held  ; and  an  English  leader. 
Sir  Ingram  Umfraville,  is  still  remembered  in  Ingram's 
crook. 

More  than  150  years  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn. a field  within  a mile  of  the  same  spot,  the  little 
Canglout,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sauchiebura,  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  James  III.  by  his  nobles,  among  whom 
was  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Uothsay.  Janies  fell 
from  his  horse  while  attempting  to  escape,  and  was 
carried  in  a state  of  insensibility  to  a neighbouring 
mill,  called  Beaton's  mill.  There,  laid  carelessly  in 
u corner,  and  covered  with  a coarse  garment,  he  gra- 
dually regained  his  senses,  and  apprehensive  of  fatal 
consequences,  he  asked  fora  priest.  The  priest  who 
shrived  him,  at  the  same  moment,  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  The  scene  of  this  enormity  still  exists  in  part 
in  the  wall  of  a dwelling  house,  which  is  a remnant  of 
the  old  building. 


BANQUET,  r. 
Ba'xqost,  it. 
Ba'nqcetant, 
Ba'nqcbtek, 
Ba'mquktixg. 


Fr.  banquet ; Ital.  lanchettoi 
Span,  banquet*,  r anqueto;  Ger. 
and  Dutch,  banckct.  Skinner  and 
Wnchter  agree  that  it  is  from 
bank,  a bench  or  table ; because 


(fonn're)  messmates  sit  or  recline  at  the  same  fcncA  or 
table,  to  eat  , feed  or  feast  together. 

Now  applied  to  sumptuous  and  luxurious  feasting. 


And  sometimes  to  that  addition  to  a meal,  now  called  BaN- 
a dessert.  jJUBT. 

The  Freddie  kyng  receiued  theim  very  honorable,  tod  tamp-  BANTAM, 
teoualjr  bnnqirted  them,  sbewyugc  to  them  goodlv  iustea  and  » • 
marryull  pastyme*.  HaU.  Henry  V.  foL  41 . 

- Not  long  after  this  it  happened  that  certain*  of  these  prut 
dortour*,  had  inuited  Mr.  WeUbe,  and  his  wife  to  a banket,  when: 
they  lind  Ulke  at  will  and  plesure,  rtteriog  their  blindnea,  and 
lgnorauurc  without  any  rcsutaunce,  or  gayoe  saying, 

Tyndalt l Worker , B.  1. 

Nether  the  doctors  & chamber  maUtcre  the  delitious  backet- 
Hurt,  A i very  roluptoous  mA,  take  any  Ugh  degre  here. 

Caluine.  Fotrre  Godlyr  Sermons. 

It  wm  bcsrmyng  that  the  untrue  day*  of  a wicked  kyng,  sboalde 
be  polluted  with  the  death  of  a man  of  moste  holyc  liuyng  and 
godly  cornier** lion : and  that  the  myddes  of  the  exccMiue*  banket- 
ting  and  courtlye  delicacies,  shonlde  be  distayned  with  the  cruell 
niurtberyng  of  an  innocent,  and  gyltksse  person. 

VdmtL  Hark.  cap.  vi. 

When  Cyrus  had  espied  Astyagra  and  h»  fellows  coming  drunk 
from  a banquet,  louden  with  variety  of  follies  and  Allbionsm ; 
their  legs  failing  them,  their  eyes  red  and  staring,  couscned  with 
a moist  cloud,  nod  abused  by  a doubled  object,  their  tongue*  full 
of  sponges,  and  their  heads  no  wiser,  he  thought  they  wens 
poysoned,  and  l»c  had  reason.  Taylor.  Sermon  xv.  fol.  *147. 

1 ■ ■■  Thou  wilt  uot  hence 

TUI  I set  on  thee  : thy  ragg’d  impudence 
Is  so  fast  footed.  Are  there  not  beside 
Other  great  ban&uetantt,  but  you  must  ride 
At  anchor  slil  with  vs  ? He  nothing  said, 

But  thought  of  III  enough,  and  shook  his  bead. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Odyssey,  book  XX. 

No  more  shall  I be  tane  unto  the  wake, 

Nor  wend  a fishing  to  the  winding  lake; 

No  more  shall  I be  taught,  on  silver  strings 
To  learne  the  measures  of  our  banquettmgt. 

IK  iirotene.  Britania' s Pastorals,  book  iL  a.  4. 

He  humbly  would  iotreat  your  majesty 
To  come  and  see  his  homely  citadel, 

And  banyuet  with  him  ere  thou  leav’st  the  isle, 

Caly.  To  banquet  with  him  in  his  citadel  ? 

I fear  me,  messenger,  to  feast  my  train 
Within  a town  of  war  so  lately  pillaged, 

Will  be  too  costly  and  too  troublesome. 

Marlow.  Jew  of  Malta,  act  r. 

The  sun  declin'd  had  shot  his  western  ray, 

When,  tir’d  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 

I purpos’d  to  unbend  the  evening  hours. 

And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers. 

Trior.  Solomon,  book  li. 

The  banquets  of  ray  votaries  ‘are  never  costly,  but  always  deli- 
cious ; for  none  cat  or  drink  at  them  who  arc  not  invited  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  Tatter,  No.  5*7, 

It  [Christianity]  allows  us  to  use  the  world, provided  we  do  not 
abuse  it  It  docs  not  spread  before  us  a delicious  banquet,  and 
then  come  with  a “ touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not." 

Portent  Lecture  on  St.  Matthew,  led.  ril. 

In  this  place  Is  a 4<ra^irc/iag-room , which,  though  it  sUuuU 
remote  from  the  sea,  enjoys  a prospect  nothin?  inferior  to  that 
view;  two  apartments  ran  round  the  hark  pnrt  of  it,  the  windows 
whereof  look  upon  the  entrance  of  the  villa,  and  into  a very 
pleasant  kitchen  garden.  Melmotk.  Pliny,  let.  xrii.  book  ii. 

BANSTICKLE,  in  Zoology,  a name  of  the  Caste- 
rosteus  aculeatus , or  three-spined  stickleback.  See 
Gabtkbostrcs. 

BANTAM,  a town  in  Java,  (latitude  6°  4'  S. 
longitude  106°  3'  E.)  once  a flourishing  capital,  now 
a heap  of  ruins.  Its  harbour  has  been  gradually 
choked  up  with  alluvial  soil  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  hence  arises  the  decline  of  the  place.  The 
air  also  has  become  so  unhealthy  that  its  inhabitants 
have  been  compelled  to  desert  it. 
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BANTAM.  I*  was  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  was  much 
— shackled  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dutch,  in  the 
BANT-  province  of  Jacatra.  The  king  of  Bantam  called  in 
1^‘Nr'-  t the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  against  the  Portuguese  in 
1 1595;  and,  as  a return  for  their  aid,  allowed  them  to 

build  a factory;  and  the  English,  under  Captain  Lan- 
caster, established  one  in  1603.  This  sovereign  had 
a commercial  navy  of  his  own  os  late  as  the  latter  eud 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
England  in  1661,  to  request  assistance  against  the 
Dutch,  but  without  success;  for  the  latter  took  his 
capitul  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1683  entirely  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  government;  upon  which  the 
members  of  tbe  English  factory  withdrew  to  Surat. 
Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer;  Thorn's  Conquest  of 
Java. 

Bantam,  or  dwarf  cock,  in  Zoology,  a well  known 
variety  of  the  species  Phasianus  galtus,  See  Phasianus. 

BA'NTER,  v.'i  Not  in  our  old  lexicographers; 

Ba'nter,  n . >and  of  unsettled  etymology.  The 

Ba'nterkr.  J application  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  this:  to  play  upon  with  light  and  humorous  rail- 
lery, mockery  or  ridicule, — by  ascribing  doubtful  or 
excessive  merits  or  virtues  ; — by  eliciting  concealed 
weaknesses,  lurking  follies. 

For  those  tlut  were  hi*  [A.  Hodges]  acquaintance,  knew  him 
to  he  * most  admirable  philologist,  a man  of  a great  memoir, 
and  well  vert’d  in  several  sorts  of  learning ; but  bring  delighted 
to  please  himself  In  a juvenile  and  hintring  way  among  junior 
master*,  could  never  be  courted  to  set  pen  to  paper  for  that 
purpose.  IF'wrf.  Fasti  Ox  on.  i,  27i. 

Which  I Lave  heard  him  [R.  Grebbv]  several  times  very  con- 
fidently report;  yet  be  being  a reputed  bantertr,  1 could  never 
believe  him,  Id  that  or  any  thing  else.  Id.  \ 213. 

Tb  thus,  malicious  deity. 

That  thou  hut  banter'd  wretched  me  , 

Thus  mode  me  vainly  lose  my  time, 

Titus  fool  away  mv  youthful  prime.  _ 

Walsh.  On  taring  one  / never  to v. 

Thoughtless  atheists,  and  illiterate  drunkard*,  call  themselves 
free  thinkers;  and  gamesters,  ban  term,  biter*.  swearers,  and 
twenty  new-born  insects  more,  are,  in  their  several  species,  tbe 
modem  men  of  vrit.  Totter,  No.  12. 

Where  wit  hath  any  mixture  of  raillery,  it  is  but  calling  it 
banter , and  the  work  is  done.  This  polite  word  of  theirs  was  first 
borrowed  from  the  bullies  in  White  Friars,  then  fell  among  the 
footmen,  and  at  last  retired  to  the  pedants,  by  whom  it  is  applied 
as  properly  to  the  productions  of  wit,  as  if  l should  apply  it  to 
air  Iwiac  Newton’s  nintliemaUcks ; bat  if  this  bantering,  as  they 
call  it,  be  so  despicable  a thing,  whence  comes  it  to  pass  they  have 
such  a perpetual  itch  towards  it  themsclrcs. 

Swift.  Tale  of  a Tub.  Author  t Apology. 

I knew  a lady  of  exrellent  parts,  who  had  got  past  thirty  with- 
out having  ever  had  the  least  notice  of  any  such  thing;  she  was  so 
great  a stranger  to  it  that  wlien  she  heard  me  and  another  talking 
of  it,  could  scarce  forbear  thinking  we  bantered  her.  6 

lAicke.  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 

Declining  worth  imperial  wit  supplies, 

And  Momus  triumphs,  while  Astnea  (lies. 

No  truth  so  sacred,  banter  cannot  hit, 

No  fool  so  stupid,  but  he  aims  at  wit. 

Wkittkeod,  On  Ridicule. 

LING.  Infant  ante  nttptias.  Screnius.  A 
child  born,  or  at  least  begotten,  before  tbe  marriage 
of  the  purents.  Perhaps  ion-telling,  or  tone-telling. 
Now  more  generally  applied  to  any  infant. 


That  pretty  Cupid,  Kttle  god  of  lore,  BANT- 

Whoae  imped  wings  with  speckled  plumes  are  (light,  LiNG. 

Who  woundelh  tuen  below,  and  gods  shove,  _ 

Roving  at  random  with  his  feather’d  (light : BAOBAB- 

Whilst  lovely  Venus  stands  to  give  the  aim,  , , 

Smiling  to  see  her  wanton  bantling's  game.  _l_  v -l*_ 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  eel.  7. 

A cradle,  brother,  and  a basket, 

(Granted  as  soon  as  e’er  1 ask  it) 

A coat  uut  of  the  smallest  scantling, 

Frocks,  stocking*,  shoes,  to  grace  the  bantling. 

Prior.  The  Mice. 

In  the  very  womb  of  this  last  sentence,  pregnant,  as  it  should 
seem,  with  a Hercules,  there  is  formed  a little  bantling  of  the 
mortal  race,  a degenerate,  puny  parenthesis,  that  total!  v frustrates 
our  most  sanguine  views  and  expectations,  and  disgrace*  the  whole 
gestation.  Burke.  On  a lUgieide  Peace 

BANTRY,  a town  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland, 
on  the  east  coast  of  a bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

The  bay  is  twenty-five  miles  longaud  about  seven  broad, 
with  from  ten  to  forty  fathoms  water.  It  affords  a fine 
harbour,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Becrhaven  ; 
and  it  contains  two  small  islands,  called  Bear  and 
Whiddy.  High  mountains  encompass  it,  and  it  is  in- 
dented by  numerous  creeks  and  inlets.  In  1689,  an 
indecisive  action  took  place  here  between  an  English 
squadron,  under  admiral  Herbert,  and  a French  arma- 
ment which  bad  been  equipped  to  assist  the  Jacobites. 

In  December  1796,  a large  French  force,  seven  sail  of 
the  line,  two  frigates  and  seven  transports,  anchored 
in  this  bay.  They  had  been  equipped  at  Brest,  and  had 
been  invited  by  the  treasonable  faction  of  united  Irish. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  made  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent a landing  ; and  the  French  commander  discou- 
mged  by  his  reception,  gave  up  his  attempt ; and  after 
remaining  four  days  in  his  anchorage,  returned  to 
Brest  with  the  loss  of  seven  of  his  fleet. 

BANYAN  TREE,  a name  of  the  Fiats  Indicts , or 
Indian  fig-tree. 

BAOBAB  or  Bahobab,  the  name  of  the  Jdansonin 
digit  ala,  Willd,  sp.  pi.  This  tree  is  the  largest  produc- 
tion of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  The  trunk  is 
not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  but  it  is  from  sixty 
to  eighty-five  feet  round.  The  lowest  branches  extend 
almost  horizontally,  and  as  they  are  about  sixty  feet  in 
length,  their  own  weight  bends  their  extremities  to  the 
ground,  and  thus  they  form  an  hemispherical  mass  of 
verdure  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  The  central  root 
penetrates  far  into  the  earth ; the  rest  spread  near  the 
surface.  The  flowers  arc  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  tree  ; and  arc  followed  by  an  oblong  fruit  pointed 
at  both  ends,  about  ten  inches  long,  and  fi  ve  or  six  broad, 
covered  with  a kind  of  greenish  down,  under  which  is 
a rind,  hard,  black  and  radiated.  The  fruit  hangs  to 
the  tree  by  a pedicle  two  feet  long,  and  one  inch  in 
diameter.  It  contains  a whitish,  spongy,  juicy  sub- 
stance of  an  acid  taste,  and  seeds  of  a brown  colour  of 
the  shape  of  a kidney  bean,  which  arc  called  goui.  The 
pulp  by  which  the  seeds  are  surrounded,  is  powdered 
when  dry,  and  brought  into  Europe  from  the  Levant 
under  the  name  of  terra  sigUlata  lemma. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  contains  a large  proportion  of 
alkali  when  burnt,  and  the  negroes  mix  it  with  palm 
oil  to  make  soap. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  called  lain;  the  negroes  dry 
it  in  the  shade,  and  then  powder  it ; after  which  it  is 
preserved  in  little  cotton  bags.  Of  this  they  put  two  or 
three  pinches  into  their  food ; it  is  mucilaginous  and 
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BAOBAB.  i9  supposed  to  present  exerasi.e  perspiration,  Oils  mu- 
— cilaffe  of  the  bark,  as  well  as  the  fresh  fruit  and  dried 
BAFTIZR.  |ra7e,,  is  believed  to  be  a powerful  remedy  against  the 

■ ~”J  epidemics  of  the  country. 

This  tree  is  a native  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from 
the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Belin. 

BAIT.fi.  Athenian  priests  who  celebrated  the  effe- 
minate and  abominable  orgies  of  Cotytto  or  Bendis  the 
Thracian  Venus.  The  foul  ritea  of  this  atrocious  sect 
are  no  farther  stigmatized  by  Horace  than  as  the 
jucriosi  liberi  Cupidutit  ( Epad. xvii. 38.)  Juvenals  indig- 
nation  is  of  a more  manly  coat ; and  he  assimilates  the 
enormities  which  they  committed  under  the  " secret 
lamp,”  to  the  practice  of  the  equally  impure  brother- 
hood which  he  so  vigorously  describes  as  polluting 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domltian  (So/.  11.)  The  poet 
Eupolis  is  said  to  have  satirized  the  priests  of  Cotvtto 
in  a comedy  which  bore  their  name  Bapta  ; and,  in  re- 
venge, if  we  believe  ftuidas,  to  have  been  drowned  by 
Alcibiudes,  to  whom  he  particularly  alluded.  Cicero 
however  {ad  Attieum,  i.)  treats  this  account  as  a fable. 
The  name  Bapta  is  obviously  derived  from  (lirreiv,  as 
the  commentators  take  care  to  inform  us.  We  are 
however  fortunately  too  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of 
their  mysteries,  to  determine  from  what  especial  form 
in  them  the  priests  derived  their  title.  The  bitter  jest  of 
Alcibiadcs,  when  he  perjwtrated  his  supposed  act  of 
vengeance  on  the  offending  bard,  depended  upon  this 
etymology.  “ Be  thou  one  of  the  Bapla  in  the  sea,  as 
thou  hast  made  me  one  on  the  stage.”  More  on  the 
subject  of  Cotytto  may  be  found  in  SyL  Girald.  de  Diit 
gent.  syntagm.  vi. 

BAKJlM  A,  in  Botany , a genus  of  plants,  class  De - 
eandrui,  order  Monogynla.  Generic  character  : calyx 
semi  four-fivefid,  bilabiate  ; corolla  papilionaceous, 
petals  nearly  equal  in  length  j vexillum  reflected  late- 
rally ; stamina  deciduous  ; legume  ventricose,  pedi- 
cellate, many- seeded.  Hort.  Kew. 

A genus  closely  allied  to  Podalyria,  containing  four 
species.  Botanical  Magazine,  W>9.  1099.  1177. 
BAPTI'ZE, 


C5r.  Parrot  et  parr/^v,  mergo  et 
mergito.  Voss.  Etym. 

To  dip  or  merge  frequently,, to 
sink,  to  plunge,  to  immerge. 


And  of  Seynt  Siltirstrc  )>r  pope  bym  let  baptist  anon. 

And  be  was  fas  yt  is  y write;  pur  mael  ^o, 

And  be  bi  coin  In  bvs  baptizing  bol  of  y»  wo. 

Jt.  GUuctster,  p.  86. 

A ebirebe  of  Seynt  Ion  >e  baptist  Constantyn  let  rore, 

And  elepude  yt  Constantinianc,  tor  be  wu  ybaptizrd  )*ert*. 

1 Id.  Ik. 

If  bou  )*  lnnd  wille  $eld,  >crof  i*  to  speke, 

A si  )»en  if  you  wild  yi  lay  forsake  & broke, 
it  take  our  bapteme  of  funtr,  as  chlldrc  jing, 

I salle  jryue  ye  n reame,  & do  )*  coroun  kjug. 

JL  Bmnne,  p.  193. 

Ccrtes,  If  be  be  baptised  without  penitence  of  bis  old  gilt,  be 
reccirrtb  the  marke  of  baptisms,  but  not  tbe  grace,  ne  the  rembaion 
of  bis  siancs,  til  he  bare  re  ray  repentance. 

Chan  err.  The  Persona  Tale. 


For  all  bis  bole  hirte  be  bride  BAPTIZE 

U pou  Constance : and  said*  he  shulde,  t _ _ , 

For  loue  of  hir,  if  that  she  woUle, 

B apt  it  me  take,  and  C brutes  faith 

Ikk-Iic.  Gamer.  Cam/.  Am.  book  iL  Col.  33.  C.  1. 

Jon  was  in  desert  baptUynge  and  prcchinge  the  bapty m of  pe- 
ns onee  into  renjiuio»in  of  synnes.  Wictif.  Mark,  chap.  L 

John  dyd  baptise  iu  the  wildcrnea,  and  preach  y*  baptinne  of 
irpcntatoe  : for  the  remission  of  synnes.  Bible,  1551, 

In  Iho  daies  Jon  Baptist  cam,  and  preebide  in  the  desert  of  Jitdee. 

And  seide  do  ye  penaunce  for  tbe  kyugdom  of  herenn  scbal  neigh. 

Wictif.  Matt.  chap.  Hi. 

Tn  those  dares  John  tbe  Baptist  came  & preached  in  w*  wyldernes 
of  Jewry,  saying,  repent,  the  kingdom  of  iicancn  is  nt  baode. 

Bible,  1531. 

Wberfore  wb#  John  declaring  constttly  his  own  vnwortbioes, 
it  setting  forth  y*  worthier*  of  Christ,  did  refuse  y*  office  of  a bap- 
titer,  Christ  by  no  sinister ^suspicion  did  stcinc  Lis  own  innocencie, 
which  it  behoued  to  be  knowen  it  beleucd  of  al  men. 

VdalL  Mat.  cap.  ilL 

His  baptitme  gives  rirtue  to  oars.  His  last  action  (or  rather 
passion)  was  his  bap  tiling  with  Uoud  t his  first  was  his  Imputation 
with  water : both  of  them  wash  the  world  from  their  sins. 

Hall.  Cant.  Christ's  Bap. 

Bnt  this  thief  did  but  then  come  to  Christ,  be  knew  him  not 
before  ; and  his  case  was,  as  if  a Turk  or  heathen  should  he  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  arid  be  baptised,  and  enter  newly  into  the 
covenant  upon  bis  death-bed  : then  God  pardons  all  bis  sins.  And 
co  God  docs  to  Christians  when  they  are  baptised  or  first  give  up 
their  names  to  Christ  by  a voluntary  confirmation  of  their  baptismal 
row : but  when  they  have  once  entred  into  the  covenant,  they  must 
perform  what  they  promise,  and  to  what  they  arc  obliged. 

Taylvr.  Sermon  vi.  fol.  60. 

Three  days  alter,  tbe  governor’s  daughter  Eleanor,  wife  of  Ana- 
nias Darv,  one  of  the  assistants,  was  delivered  of  a daughter  ia 
Koanoak,  and  the  infant  was  christucd  there  the  Sunday  following, 
who,  because  she  was  the  first  Creolian  or  Christian  born  in  that 
country,  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Virginia. 

1 (tidy' t u/e  rtf  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  fol.  vil. 

Wondrous  good  man ! whose  labours  may  repel 
Tike  force  of  sin,  may  stop  the  rage  of  bell ; 

Thou,  like  the  baptist , from  thy  God  was  sent, 

Tbe  crying  voice,  to  bid  tbe  world  repent. 

Prior.  To  Dr.  Sherlock. 

This  baptist ical  profession,  which  be  ignorantly  laugbeth  at,  is 
attested  by  fathers,  by  councils,  by  liturgies. 

Bp.  Bramkalts  Schism  guarded,  p.  205. 

The  great  ehnrch,  baptistery,  and  leaning  tower,  [at  Fisn]  are 
very  well  worth  seeing,  and  arc  built  after  the  same  fancy  with  tbe 
cathedral  of  Sienna.  Addison's  Travels. 

Josephus  informs  us,  that  John  exhorted  the  Jews  not  to  come 
to  his  baptum,  without  first  preparing  themselves  foe  it  by  the 
practice  oi  virtue,  by  a strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  equity  and 
justice  in  their  dealing*  with  one  another,  and  by  manifesting  a 
sincere  piety  towards  God. 

Porteus.  Lecture  on  St.  Mat.  Icet . XXXiii. 

Tlie  clothing  of  the  baptht  was  no  less  simple  thnn  bis  diet.  His 
raiment,  we  are  told,  was  of  camel’s  hair,  with  a leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins ; tbe  same  coarse  lifbit  which  the  meaner  people 
uTusltv  wore,  and  which  aometimm  even  the  rich  assumed  aa  a 


garb  of  mourning. 


Id.  lb. 


■ Philosophy,  baptis'd 


In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love. 

Has  eyes  indeed  ; and,  viewing  all  she  sees 
As  meant  to  indicate  a God  to  man. 

Given  Lira  bis  praise,  and  forfeit*  not  her  own. 

Con  per.  The  Task,  book  hi. 
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BAPTISM. 


BAPTISM.  Baptism  is  the  first,  or  initiatory,  sacrament  of  the 
iJ-vy  New  Testament,  being  an  ordinance  appointed  by  our 
Definition.  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  whereby  we  arc  admitted 
members  of  that  spiritual  society  of  believers!,  which  is 
called  in  the  language  of  scripture,  the  “ church  of 
Christ.” 

Derivation.  The  word  Baptism  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
/Sairr/gV’,  and  means  literally  dipping  or  immersion  : 
it  is  however  used  generally,  as  in  Mark  vii.  8.  to 
express  the  washing  of  vessels,  and  by  St.  Paul, 
Hebrews  ix.  10.  with  reference  to  the  legal  ablutions 
and  washings  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Heathen  The  use  of  water  as  an  instrument  of  religious  Ini- 
BiiptUm.  tiation,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  We  have  the  authority  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Tcrtullian,  for  stating,  that  purifica- 
tion by  water  was  live  first  ceremony  performed  at 
initiation  into  the  Eleimnian  mysteries ; and  Hesycbius 
renders  the  word  vepavot  or  the  waterer,  by  o ayvnrn)v 
t£iv  EXciwiwW,  the  priest,  whose  office  at  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries  was  that  of  purifying.  Whether  this 
rite  was  derived  from  some  ancient  patriarchal  tradition 
prevalent  In  Egypt,  from  which  country  the  mysteries 
were  introduced  into  Greece,  or  rather  owed  its  origin 
to  mere  human  invention,  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily 
to  conjecture.  Thus  much  may  be  observed,  that 
purification  by  water  seems  an  emblem,  so  naturally 
fitted  to  express  that  mental  purity,  with  which  we 
ought  to  approach  the  Deity,  that  it  scarcely  requires 
the  supposition  of  a divine  tradition,  to  accouut  for 
its  being  adopted  as  a religious  ceremony,  amongst 
people  unculightcncd  by  revelation. 

.frw’iili  Baptism  was  also  used  by  the  Jews  together  with 

llnjjti&ni.  circumcision  in  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The  Jews 
considering  that  themselves  had  been  admitted  into 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  by  circumcision,  by  Baptism, 
(when  they  washed  their  clothes  and  sanctified  therm- 
selves  previous  to  receiving  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai,) 
and  by  sacrifice,  required  the  same  rites  to  be  observed 
by  proselytes.  A woman  proselyte  they  admitted  by 
Baptism  and  sacrifice  : in  cases  where  the  proselyte 
hud  children,  they  not  only  circumcised,  but  also  bap- 
tized them.  They  called  the  Baptism  of  a proselyte 
his  new  birth  or  regeneration.  Wall  in  his  work  on 
Parallel  Baptism,  thus  draws  a parallel  between  Jewish 

iK’twvvn  Christian  baptism. 

Chririm1^  I"*16  required  of  pro-  1.  The  Christians  required  to 
lijiptisui  selytea  a rerrancutinn  of  idolatry  renounce  the  devi]  aad  all  Lis 


and  to  believe  m Jehovah.  works,  and  to  believe  in  the 

Trinity. 

2.  The  Jem  interrogated  die  2.  1*116  Christian  put  interro- 

proselyte,  while  standing  in  the  gatories  u the  catechumen  was 
water.  about  to  enter  the  water,  when 

lie  had  before  answered  In  the 
congregation. 

3.  The  Jem  baptized  the  in-  3.  The  Christians  baptized 

font  children  of  proselytes.  infants. 

4.  The  Jem  required  Cor  an  4.  The  Christians  observed  a 
infant  proselyte,  that  either  his  similar  custom. 


3.  The  Jem  baptized  the  in-  3.  The  Christians  baptized 

font  children  of  proselyte*.  infants. 

4.  The  Jem  required  for  an  4.  Tin?  Christians  observed  a 
infant  proselyte,  that  either  his  similar  custom. 

fatlwr,  or  the  cimrebof  the  place,  • 

or  throe  grave  persons,  should 
answer  for  the  child. 

5.  A Jewish  proselyte  was  »ai«l  5.  Our  Saviour  and  the  Apos- 
to  be  bora  again,  when  baptized,  ties  call  Baptism,  regeneration 

or  being  born  again. 


6.  The  Jem  told  the  proselyte  6.  The  same  term  is  used  in  BAPTISM, 

that  be  was  now  dean  and  holy,  the  New  Testament ; the  bap-  v‘  / 

tizoil  Christians  are  called  the  V 
Saints,  the  holy,  the  sanctified  ; 

“ sanctified  with  the  trashing  of 
water." 

7.  The  Jem  declared  the  bap-  7.  Among  Christians  this  was 
tired  to  be  under  the  wings  of  shewn  by  the  gifts  of  the  lloly 
the  Divine  Majesty  or  Shccbinah.  Ghost : to  this  end  the  laying  on 

of  hands  was  used,  a ru»tnm 
probably  token  from  tbe  Jewish 
charcb. 

8.  At  tbe  paschal  season,  the  8.  The  Christians  at  Easter 
Jem  Imp tized  proselytes  that  adniinistercdBaptispiinasolemn 
they  alight  eat  the  pancovcr.  manner. 

9.  Tbe  Jews  had  their  prose-  9.  The  Christians  bad  their 

lytes  of  the  Gate.  catechumens  or  competences. 

If  it  be  asked  upon  wbat  authority  this  parallel  is  Authorities 
drawn,  we  answer  upon  the  best  authority  next  to  »» proof  of 
scripture,  that  can  be  had  respecting  Jewish  antiquity, 
that  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  the  writings  of  *p  m‘ 
Maitnonides.  The  Talmudists  and  the  Rabbins  may 
be  wretched  expositors  of  the  law  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  people  of  God;  but  this  circumstance 
will  not  invalidate  an  historical  testimony  which  asserts 
the  existence  of  a particular  custom  at  the  time  when 
their  writings  were  composed.  The  Talmud  was  com- 
pleted at  the  termination  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
laws  there  recorded,  relating  to  proselyte  Baptism,  must 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  facts  then  existing.  We 
cannot  but  regard  the  information  thus  obtained,  as  a 
proof  of  a custom  loug  established  in  the  Jewish  church, 
either  prior  to,  or  coeval  with,  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  Baptism,  by  our  Lord,  as  one  of  the  sacraments 
of  his  church  ; but  if,  ou  the  other  hand,  we  should 
suppose  that  Baptism  was  a ceremony  unknown  to  the 
Jews  till  after  the  time  of  Christ,  we  must  come  to 
this  most  strange  conclusion,  that  the  Jews  took  into 
their  religion  the  distinguishing  sacrament  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  imitated  the  religious  rites 
of  that  people,  whom  they  most  detested  and  abhorred.  • 

Let  us  proceed,  now,  to  consider  the  nature  of  that 
baptism  which  was  administered  by  John  the  baptist  in 
bis  character  of  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  That  John  John's 
baptized  iti  obedience  to  the  Divine  command,  is  evi-  I3spii*ra, 
dent  from  his  own  words,  “ he  that  sent  me  to  bap- 
tize with  water.”  (Juhu  i.  33.)  The  object  of  this  Bap- 
tism was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour,  by  teaching  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
directing  the  people  to  look  for  the  presence  of  the 
Messiah.  We  do  not  find  that  any  surprise  was  ex-  how  re- 
pressed by  the  Jewish  nation  nt  the  practice  of  this  reived  by 
rite  by  John;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem,  from  some  the  Jews, 
source  or  other,  to  have  been  led  to  expect  that  a ge- 
neral Baptism  would  take  place  at  the  coming  of  Mes- 
sing. “ Why  baptizest  thou  them  if  thou  be  not  Christ, 
neither  Elias,  nor  that  prophet  ?”  was  the  reply  of  the 
persons  sent  from  the  snnhedrim  to  question  John, 

“ who  art  thou  V It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Jews 
at  that  time  did  interpret  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea, 
and  the  overshadowing  cloud  allegorically,  as  a Baptism 
of  initiation : in  compliance  with  which  tradition  St.  Raul 
addressed  the  church  at  Coriuth  with  the  remarkable 
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passage,  1 Cor.x.  1.  in  which  he  affirmed  the  IVijHism  of 
Christ  to  be  typified  by  the  Passage  of  the  Red  sea. — 
**  Moreover,  brethren,  I would  not  have  you  ignorant 
that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud,  and  all 
passed  th'rough  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.”  It  is  evident  that 
vast  multitudes  of  Jews  must  have  been  baptized  by 
John  : when  wc  find  “ that  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts 
whether  he  were  the  Christ,” — that  the  Pharisees  and 
Sndducccs  came  to  his  baptism  ; that  soldiers  besought 
his  counsel  that  the  publicans  and  harlots  flocked  to 
)iis  teaching,  \\c  cannot  doubt  that  the  rite  of  baptism 
was  generally  received  by  all  who  anxiously  expected 
the  deliverance  of  their  nation,  under  the  government 
of  the  Messiah.  John  prophesied  also  of  Christ's  Bap- 
tism, distinctly  declaring  that  his  Baptism  was  only 
initiatory  to  a rite  of  more  holy  institution  and  greater 
efficacy.  “ I indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto 
repentance,  but  there  standeth  one  among  you  whom 
ye  know  not  ; he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire.”  The  Baptism  of  John  was 
intended  not  only  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  Mes- 
siah’s advent,  but  also  to  be  the  means  of  announcing 
publicly  that  important  event,  when  the  Messiah 
coming  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  the  river  Jordan 
to  receive  John's  Baptism,  should  be  greeted,  in  the 
presence  of  admiring  multitudes,  with  the  voice  from 
heaven,  declaring,  “ This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I am  well  pleased — hear  him.” 

We  come  now  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
this  article,  Christian  Baptism.  We  .shall  notice  first ; 
the  original  institution  of  this  sacrament ; the  neces- 
sity and  the  benefit  of  receiving  it.  Secondly : the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  may  be  administered,  and  the  persons 
authorised  to  administer  it.  Thirdly  : the  essential 
parts  of  Baptism.  Fourthly  : the  additions  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  church  to  the  form  of  adminis- 
tering Baptism,  and  the  ceremonies  that  have  been  at 
different  periods  of  the  Christian  church  observed  in 
the  administration  of  this  sacrament. 

1.  Baptism  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself,  as  the 
means  of  admission  into  his  church,  when  he  gave  this 
direction  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection  (Mark 
xvi.  15,  16.) : “Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved ; he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
It  corresponds  as  the  sacrament  of  initiation  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision  in  the  Jewish  church,  being  the 
badge  and  murk  whereby  Christians  are  discerned 
from  those  who  are  not  chrislcucd.  The  analogy 
between  Baptism  and  circumcision  appeared  so  forcibly 
to  the  church,  under  the  government  of  St.  Cyprian, 
that  it  was  doubted  by  some  in  his  time,  and  his 
opinion  was  requested,  whether  Baptism  ought  not  to 
be  delayed  till  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  in  order  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  sacrament  might  be  strictly  pre- 
served. Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  the  church  has 
in  all  ages  field  this  opinion,  that  circumcision  was 
the  type  of  Baptism  : no  words  can  point  out  the 
analogy  between  them  more  strongly  than  those  of 
St.  Paul,  Col.  ii.  11:  “ In  whom  ye  arc  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision 
of  Christ  (by  Christian  Baptism)  buried  with  him  in 
baptism.”  With  such  high  authority  for  comparing 


these  two  sacraments  together  ns  that  of  the  apostle,  BAPTISM, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  church  has  deemed  those  ^ ^ 
arguments  valid  for  the  Baptism  of  infants,  which  are 
drawn  from  the  practice  of  administering  circumcision 
to  infants,  ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses.  That  Bap- 
tism must  be  received  by  all  who  believe,  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  the  institution,  “ he  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.”  The  early  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  were  very  strong  in  their 
expressions  even  of  the  danger  incurred  by  infants  who  nf  rce*lrm$ 
died  unbaptized  : perhaps  they  were  too  severe.  Wbe-  B*rtisu»- 
thcr  it  be  possible  for  a man  to  be  saved  without  Bap- 
tism, our  church  no  where  decides.  The  words  of 
Scripture  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity. Upon  this  point  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
Hooker.  “ If  Christ  himself,  which  givctli  salvation, 
do  require  Baptism,  it  is  not  for  us  that  look  for  sal- 
vation to  sound  and  examine  him  whether  unbaptized 
men  may  be  saved ; but  seriously  to  do  what  is 
required,  and  religiously  to  fear  the  danger  which  may 
grow  by  the  want  thereof.”  It  is  here  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  necessity  of  receiving  Baptism  was 
anciently  considered  to  rest  not  only  upon  the  words  of 
institution,  but  also  upon  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour’s  caforcad 
discourse  with  Nicodemus  respecting  regeneration — from  our 
(John  iii.  5.)  “ Verily,  verily,  1 say  unto  thee,  except  a Lord's  con- 
uian  be  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can-  J*™®,"** 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  If  these  words,  1 ,codcmu,< 
as  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  supposed,  speak  of  the 
rite  of  external  Baptism,  the  necessity  of  Baptism  to 
salvation  is  most  evident.  The  early  Christian  writers, 
following  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who  terms  Bap- 
tism the  laver  of  regeneration,  always  used  Baptism 
and  regeneration  as  convertible  terms.  It  wus  the 
bold  temper  of  Calvin  that  first  suggested  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  applied  to  an  internal 
change  ot  the  heait,  and  not  to  the  outward  ordinance 
of  Baptism  : he  confessed  his  interpretation  to  be  new,  corin'* 
and  yet  there  are  multitudes  of  person*  who  are  ready  intoryrvt*- 
to  accept  Calvin’s  authority  upon  this  point,  in  oppo-  tion  of  Uut 
sition  to  the  united  voices  of  the  writers  of  the  P****^- 
Christian  church  for  fifteen  centuries  before  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  polemical  divinity.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  in  a work  like  this  to  enter  upon  con- 
troversial discussions  ; but  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per to  have  passed  unnoticed  this  remarkable  fact, 
with  relation  to  the  injury  done  to  the  authority  of 
this  sacrament,  by  the  admission  of  Calvin’s  interpre- 
tation. Interpretations  unnecessarily  strained,  or 
diverted  from  their  received  und  obvious  meaning,  arc 
productive  of  injuries  to  the  cause  of  religion,  which 
the  commentator  scarcely  dreams  of.  It  is  the  obser- 
vation of  Wall,  vol.  ii.  eh.  11,  “ that  though  Calvin 
did  write  many  things  in  defence  of  infant  Baptism, 
he  has  done  more  prejudice  to  the  cause  by  withdraw- 
ing, as  fur  as  in  him  lay,  the  strength  of  this  text, 
which  the  ancient  Christians  used  as  the  chief  ground 
of  it,  than  he  has  ever  done  good  to  it  by  all  his  new 
hypotheses  und  arguments.”  But  Baptism  is  neces-  The  beoe- 
sary,  not  only  by  virtue  of  God’s  command,  but  also  J.it4  drived 
for  the  many  benefits  which  wc  receive  in  it.  This 
sacrament  is  the  means  and  instrument  whereby  we 
receive  remission  of  sin*.  Saint  Peter  baptized  the 
converted  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  ; and  Ananias  exhorted  Paul,  “ Arise,  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.”  It  produces 
in  us  “ a death  unto  sin,”  whereby  we  mortify  and 
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Baptism,  destroy,  through  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  the  sinful 
affection*  of  our  corrupt  nature  ; and  being  born  anew 
unto  righteousness,  arc  enabled  to  do  the  will  of 
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3.  Of  the  persons  to  whom  Baptism  may  he  admi 
flittered.  The  Christian  church  admits  equally  to  this 
sacrament,  persons  of  either  sex,  adults  or  infants. 
This  statement  naturally  directs  us  to  notice  the  sect 
of  Christians  who  deny  the  validity  of  infant  Baptism. 
We  shall  defer  the  history  and  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  article  Psidouaptist  j it  will  here  suiliec 
to  observe,  that  there  is  no  church  in  the  world,  the 
Baptists  excepted,  that  docs  not  admit  of  infant  Bap- 
tism ; and  that  if  the  divine  authority  of  the  custom 
has  any  difficulty  of  proof,  it  arises  from  the  question 
never  having  been  agitated  in  the  annals  of  Christianity 
until  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  that,  under 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  rise  of  the  discus- 
sion, had  there  been  in  the  minds  of  the  futlicrs  of  the 
church  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  the  service  found  in  the  Cmhuos  Prauer 
for  the  Baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  was  added 
at  the  review  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  as 
described  in  the  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  Anabaptists,  whose 
principles  having  gained  strength  during  the  preceding 
century,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a form  fitted  for 
the  administration  of  Baptism  to  adults. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  administration  ofBap- 
tisin  w hich  was  in  use  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ, 
called  clinical  Baptism.  By  clinical  Baptism  is  meant 
Baptism  administered  to  a person  on  his  death-bed  : 
mention  is  made  of  this  custom  by  Cyprian  nnd 
Eusebius ; by  Epiphanius,  (in  Herts.  Cerinth.)  and  by 
other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The 
necessity  of  so  baptizing  occurred,  when  a heathen  in 
his  last  sickness  was  converted  to  Christianity j but 
it  more  frequently  happened  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  a superstitious  notion,  that  Baptism  itself 
washed  away  all  the  sins  of  their  past  life  ; and  there- 
fore many  persons,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, delayed  to  receive  it  till  their  last  sickness, 
hoping  thereby  to  die  released  from  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  to  secure  their  admission  into  heaven.  Against 
this  error  we  find  the  fathers  of  the  church,  Gregory, 
Nysscn,  Nazianzen,  and  Chiysostom,  inveighing  in 
powerful  language.  Twro  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  this  superstition  are  found  in  the  emperor 
Constantine  and  his  son  Constuntlus,  who  were  both 
baptized  on  their  death-bed.  The  sincerity  of  a sub- 
mission to  the  self-denying  principles  of  our  religion, 
thus  wrung  from  the  convert  under  fear  of  death, 
roust  have  been  doubtful : it  was  therefore  decreed  by 
the  council  of  Ncocesarca,  a.d.  350,  and  of  Laodicea, 
363,  that  no  clinic  should  ever  be  admitted  to  the 
order  ot  a presbyter. 

With  respect  to  the  persons  in  whom  is  vested  the 
office  of  administering  Baptism,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
the  church  basalwaya  committed  lothc  clergy  the  right 
of  admitting  persons  to  this  sacrament : it  belongs  to 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  os  a part  of  their  office  ; but 
though  the  deacons  have,  by  the  example  of  Philip,  a 
divine  authority  for  performing  this  office,  the  exercise 
of  it  by  that  order  appears  to  have  been  limited,  by  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  out  of  respect  to  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  to  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  in 
which  n priest  is  not  present.  This  submission  of  the 
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deacon  to  his  superior,  is  intimated  in  the  service  of  BAPTISM, 
orderitlg  deacons,  used  in  the  church  of  Knglund,  '■ — v — ' 
where  the  deacon  is  empowered  to  baptize  in  the 
absence  of  the  priest.  Upon  the  subject  of  lay-bap- 
tlsni  we  may  be  allowed  a little  to  enlarge.  Tertulliun  tiwn, 
admits  the  validity  of  this  sacrament  when  adminis- 
tered by  laymen  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  j so  does 
the  council  of  Elibcris,  a.d.  305  j and  also  Jerome. 

The  antiquity  of  the  opinion  is  confessed  by  Calvin, 

Inst.  1.  iv.  e.  xv.  $ 20.  Basil,  however,  seems  to  have 
held  the  contrary  notion  j and  the  apostolic  Const. 
cap.  x.  1.  iv.  forbids  laymen  to  baptize.  Whether  Bap- 
tism by  laymen  be  valid  or  no,  is  a most  important 
question.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  take  up  the  con-  considered, 
sideration  of  the  argument,  should  keep  this  in  mind, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  dispute  the  ecclesiastical  right 
of  n layman  to  baptize,  and  another  to  deny  the  spi- 
ritual validity  of  a sacrament  so  administered.  Upon 
this  point,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  Baptism  by  women, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  the 
arguments  of  the  judicious  Hooker,  in  the  fifth  book1 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which,  if  they  be  accepted 
os  the  sentiments  of  the  most  learned  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  will  afford  a most  convincing 
proof  that  our  church  is  as  free  from  superstition,  as 
she  is  from  an  intolerant  spirit.  Baptism  by  a layman 
is  at  this  time  unknown  in  the  church  of  England  ; 
yet,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  notice  some 
of  the  ancient  canons  made,  during  the  thirteenth  cen-  Ancient 
tury  in  England,  by  the  Pope’s  legates,  eonuectcd  practice  of 
with  this  point,  it  will  shew  to  us  how  far  more  in 

blessed  is  the  state  of  our  religion  in  this  present  ? *n 

age,  when  there  is  no  occasion,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  spiritual  guides,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
laity  far  admitting  children  into  covenant  with  God'. 

In  the  constitution  of  Edmund,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury a.d.  123G.  26.  H.  3.  there  is  this  direction  : — 

“ Item  interroget  surer  dos  laicum  diliginter,  dim  in  j^atinc 
necessitate  btijUizaveril  puerum  ; quid  dLrerif,  etiam  coiuctiiu- 
quid  Jecerit.  Et  si  diligenti  preecedente  inquuitione  tiou*, 
/acid  sibi  Jiele  plend,  meaner  it  laicum  distinct e et  in 
fornut  eeclesut  boptizdsse,  sire  in  Latino,  site  in 
Galileo,  sice  in  Anglieo,  approbet  /actum  Si  verb 
baptizatus  fuerit  puer  a lake,  precedent  ia  et  suite- 
quentia - mersionen  cspleantur  r el  supplt-anlur  d 
sacerdotc."  — " When  a layman  has  upon  urgent 
necessity  baptized  a child,  the  priest  shall  inquire 
diligently  with  what  words  and  acts  it  was  performed  ; 
and  if  upon  diligent  inquiry  he  find,  and  is  well  per- 
suaded that  the  layman  did  distinctly,  and  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  church,  whether  in  Latin,  French, 
or  English,  baptize  the  child,  he  shall  confirm  the 
proceeding  : but  in  this  case  the  rites  preceding  and 
following  the  immersion  shull  be  supplied  by  a priest." 

By  another  constitution  of  the  same  archbishop,  order 
was  given,  that,  in  cases  of  childhirth,  the  attendants 
should  have  w ater  ready  at  hand  to  baptize  the  child, 
if  necessity  required.  The  legatine  constitutions  of 
Otho,  in  the  following  year,  gave  farther  order,  that 
laymen  should  be  instructed  how  to  baptize,  which 
was  again  enforced  in  1260,  by  the  constitution  of 
another  legate,  Othobon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  tfcirfciUn 
whether  this  earnest  desire  to  prevent  any  child  dying 
unbaptized,  was  owing  more  to  superstition,  than  to 
a profound  policy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  who 
made  a belief  in  the  extreme  necessity  of  Baptism,  one 
means  of  preserving  the  people  in  the  profession  of 
2 x 
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BAPTISM.  Christianity.  It  would  seem  that  lay-baptism  became 
- v*~ »■''  very  prevalent  in  consequence  of  these  constitutions  j 
for  wc  find,  in  12"9,  a constitution  of  arch.  Peccham, 
in  a provincial  synod  held  at  Heading,  enjoining  that 
Baptism  by  laymen  shall  not  be  repeated  ; nnd  in  eases 
where  it  ap|icars  doubtful,  whether  the  child  has  been 
baptized  or  not,  that  the  form  should  be  used,  which  is 
still  preserved  in  our  Liturgy.  u If  thou  art  not  already 
baptized,  I baptize  thee,  fcc."  These  references  to  the 
History  of  ancient  constitutions  of  the  church  of  England  subsc- 
ttie  form  ofqucnt  to  the  church  of  Home,  will  elucidate  the  his- 
pm«tc  tory  Gf  tjie  form  Gf  private  Baptism  now  existing  in  the 
th Common  Prayer’ book.  In  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 
msm  Prayer  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  form  of  private  Bap- 
tism was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  laity  os  well  as  of 
the  clergy,  in  cases  of  necessity,  where  the  life  of  the 
child  was  in  danger.  In  the  articles  drawn  up  by  the 
convocation,  a.  d.  1575,  the  twelfth  article  contained  a 
solution  of  a doubt  described  as  having  arisen,  whe- 
ther the  form  of  private  Baptism  might  be  used  by 
laymen  or  no.  The  convocation  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive : but  this  article,  though  existing  in  the  MS.  was 
never  printed,  and  the  doubt  remained  till  the  con- 
ference at  Hampton  Court,  in  the  first  year  of  James  I. 
at  which  time,  the  form  was  altered  so  as  expressly  to 
exclude  lay-baptism.  As  the  form  now  stands,  instead 
of  being  called  private  Baptism,  it  might  be  more 
correctly  termed,  the  office  for  receiving  publicly 
into  the  church  persona  baptized  at  home  by  the 
minister from  this  wre  conclude  that  lay-baptism 
is  now  excluded  from  the  church,  there  existing  no 
necessity  for  it  j but  that  the  church  docs  not  say  that 
lay-baptism  is  no  Baptism. 

3.  The  ctsentud  ports  of  Bnptiim,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  outward  administration  of  it,  are 
water  and  the  words  of  institution — " I baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  Baptists  contend  not  only  that 
Immersion,  water,  but  immersion  in  water,  is  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  Baptism.  We  readily  admit,  that  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  Baptism  is  immersion,  and 
that  the  desire  of  resorting  again  to  the  most  ancient 
practice  of  the  church,  of  immersing  the  body,  which 
has  been  expressed  by  many  divines,  is  well  worthy  of 
OriySn  of  being  considered.  The  origin  of  sprinkling  with 
■priiikliag,  water  instead  of  dipping,  must  be  derived  from  regard 
to  health : that  necessity,  as  in  cases  of  persons 
desiring  to  he  baptized  on  their  death-bed,  nnd  of 
weakly  children,  would  justify  the  use  of  a small 
quantity  of  w ater,  no  charitable  person  can  doubt  j 
nay,  farther,  there  is  a strong  probability,  that  when 
the  jailor  was  baptized,  (Arts,  xvi.  33.)  immersion 
was  not  practised  : but  if  in  any  case  Baptism  is 
admitted  to  be  vnlijl  where  immersion  is  not  used,  it 
proves  that  immersion  is  not  an  essential  part  of  it. 
In  England,  the  custom  of  sprinkling  has  in  great 
measure  arisen  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
drrirrd  .Directory,  1 f>44,  when  the  Presbyterian  power  lmd 
from  tbc  gained  the  ascendant  over  the  church.  Many  centuries 
tcrUiik!  elapsed  before  sprinkling  became  prevalent,  for  dip- 
ping was  common  at  the  Reformation  : and  many 
more  must  pass  before  the  custom  of  immersion  could 
be  restored.  It  is  essential  to  Baptism  that  it  be  admi- 
nistered **  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A Baptism  not  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  nnd  of  the  Son  , and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  administered  without  water,  our  church 


considers  to  be  no  Baptism  j and  in  such  cases  she  would  BAPTISM, 
command  the  person  to  be  baptized  according  to  our 
Saviours  wools.  In  St.  Built  time  there  were  some 
who  contended  on  the  authority  of  passages  in  the  Jets 
of  the  Apostles,  li.  38  ; viii.  1G  ; xx.  48  ; xix.  3 : and  Of  Baptism 
Bom  tins,  vi.  3 : Galatians,  iii.  27 ; that  Baptism  ought  in  the  name 
to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ  alone.  If  °f 
any  one  is  not  contented  with  supposing,  that  being  lUonc* 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  implies  also 
the  being  baptized  according  to  the  form  which  he 
ordained,  he  will  find  a good  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  following  extract  from  Lightfoot's  Harmony  of 
the  Sew  Testament,  upon  Acts  ii.: — “ Three  thousand 
converted,  ure  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  ver.  38,  which  no  whit  disagreed!  from  the 
command.  Baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  For  the  form  of  Bap-  Lightfool's 
tism  in  those  first  days  of  the  gospel,  of  which  the  opinion. 
New  Testament  giveth  the  story,  may  be  considered 
under  a three-fold  condition — 1.  John  the  Baptist  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Messina,  or  Christ,  that  was  then 
ready  to  come  ; but  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he, 
he  himself  knew  not  till  he  hnd  run  a good  part  of  his 
course,  John,  i.  31.2.  The  disciples  baptizing  the 
Jews,  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  upon  this 
reason,  because  the  great  point  of  controversy  then 
in  the  nation  ubout  Mesaias,  wras,  whether  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  were  he  or  no.  All  the  nation  acknowledged 
a Messios,  but  the  most  of  them  abominated  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  be  thought  to  be  he  ; there- 
fore those  that  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  came 
to  acknowledge  him  to  be  Mcssias,  were  now  hnptized 
in  hie  name,  as  the  critical  badge  of  their  embracing 
the  true  Messios.  But,  3.  Among  the  Gentiles  where 
that  question  was  not  afoot,  they  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  nnd  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  so  that  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  was  for  a season, for  the  settling  of  the  evidence 
of  his  being  Messios ; nnd  w hen  that  was  thoroughly 
established,  then  it  was  used  no  more:  but  Baptism 
was  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  &c.  Of 
the  some  cognizance  were  those  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  evidences  of  Jesus  his  being  the 
Messios.  and  means  of  conveying  the  gospel  through 
the  world  ; and  when  both  these  were  well  established 
then  those  gifts  ceased  for  ever." — Sec  nlso  his  Smnoa 
on  Malt,  xxviii.  19,  where  it  is  proved  that  John 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Mcssias  now  coming. 

This  sacrament  can  be  received  only  once  ; such  Baptism 
has  been  the  universal  consent  of  the  church  j her  only  once 
belief  in  the  single  administration  of  Baptism  is  received, 
expressed  in  the  article  of  the  Nicene  creed, — " I believe 
in  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins."  The  cases 
which  appear  to  the  contrary  nrc  derived  from  the 
re-baptizing  of  persons  who  had  been  baptized  by 
heretics;  but  those  who  administered  Baptism  in  these 
circumstances,  denied  altogether  the  validity  of  here- 
tical Baptism ; that  it  was  no  Baptism,  and  that  they 
who  had  received  it  were  in  fact  not  baptized. 

4.  Concerning  the  additions  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  church  to  the  form  of  administering  Baptism , 
and  the  ceremonies  that  have  at  various  times  been 
used. 

In  the  rites  of  Baptism  according  to  the  church  of 
England,  we  find  only  two  institutions,  of  purely 
human  origin,  namely  that  of  sponsors,  and  signing 
with  the  cross. 
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BAPTISM.  1.  Sponsors  or  gOilfathers,  who  arc  called  In  the 
BAPTIST  ftnc*cllt  writings  of  the  church  pairin'!  and  iydc»\i*t  or 
v _ _ *'  , susceptor es.  The  earliest  mention  of  sponsors  is  made 

**7  Tertullian  ; perhaps  it  is  doubtful  whether  during 
of  *poa-  the  three  or  four  first  centuries,  the  office  of  answering 
*or«.  for  the  children  to  he  baptized,  pertained  to  the  patrini 
or  suscep  tores,  whom  we  now  term  godfathers.  The 
term  sponsor  used  by  Tertullian  would  certainly  imply 
this  duty.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  a.  t>.  419,  mentions  the 
susceptor  saying,  .4mm,  for  the  child  baptized ; but  it 
really  is  of  no  great  moment  whether  we  are  enabled 
or  no  to  trace  our  present  custom  to  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity — thus  much  is  evident,  that  from  as 
early  n period  as  the  secoud  century,  there  were  at- 
tendants upon  the  children  baptized,  whose  distinct 
office  it  was  to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  the 
priest ; and  since  renunciation  of  sin  and  profession  of 
faith  w ere  made  from  the  earliest  periods  by  adults,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  acts  were,  in  the  case  of 
infants,  performed  by  the  sponsors  or  patrini.  The 
institution  as  now  used  in  our  church  is  perfectly  free 
from  superstition,  indeed  it  seems  but  a becoming  act 
of  reverence  to  the  Almighty  Giver  of  ail  good,  that 
for  infants  who  cannot  promise  for  themselves,  nor 
thank  him  for  the  great  blessings  contained  in  this 
sacrament,  some  public  acknowledgment  should  be 
made,  in  their  name,  of  the  faith  and  obedience  which 
God  demands.  To  give  the  name  at  Baptism,  pro- 
bably, arose  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  naming  the 
child  at  circumcision. 

2.  The  sign  of  the  cross.  There  Is  evidence  for  the 
use  of  this  custom  as  early  as  the  third  century.  Much 
resistance  was  made,  at  the  time  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation,  by  the  Puritans,  against  the  preservation 
of  this  rite.  Whatever  ground  there  might  be  at  that 
time  for  the  desire  of  abolishing  it,  in  consequence  of 
its  superstitious  use,  none  now  exists.  It  is  a ceremony 
instructive  to  those  who  are  present  at  Baptism.  In 
the  thirtieth  canon,  the  practice  of  it,  as  if  it  tended 
to  the  perfection  of  Baptism,  is  distinctly  disclaimed  ; 
and  to  the  use  of  it  no  person  can  object,  who  is  not 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  affirming  that  the 
church  has  no  power  to  decree  a ceremony,  and  that 
whatever  form  has  been  once  superstitiously  employed 
is  for  ever  polluted  and  unhallowed.  Other  customs 
there  were  also  which  are  now  in  disuse,  or  preserved 
only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  viz. 

1.  Trine  immersion  or  dipping  three  times.  In  the 
Prayer-book  of  2 Edward  VI.  this  form  was  prescribed, 
but  was  afterwards  omitted ; it  was  used  as  early  as 
the  third  or  fourth  century. 


2.  Chrism  or  unction,  with  plain  oil  before  Baptism,  baptism. 

and  with  unguent  after  Baptism,  is  mentioned  by  Ter-  — 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Cyril  and  Chrysostom.  BAPTIST. 

3.  Milk  and  honey  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  as  '’■"■“v— 
given  to  persons  after  Baptism  ; some  learned  men 

nave  derived  this  ceremony  from  Jewish  customs  at 
proselyte  Baptism  ; it  seems  to  have  been  discontinued 
after  a few  centuries. 

4.  Exorcism  was  used  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  at  that  time  nothing  more  than  as  the  word  im- 
plies, putting  the  baptized  upon  his  oath,  and  declaring 
to  him  his  obligation  to  renounce  sin.  This  ceremony 
abounds  with  corruption  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

5.  Candles  were  lighted  after  Baptism,  and  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  person  baptized,  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  as  an  emblem  ot  the  illumination  of  the 
spirit. 


6.  The  chrisorn  so  called  in  the  Euglish  church,  was 
a white  garment  or  surplice,  put  on  immediately  after 
Baptism. 

7-  Salt  was  not  given  to  the  baptized  earlier  than 
the  eighth  century — nor 

8.  The  ears  touched  with  spittle  till  the  ninth. 

9.  Easter  and  Pentecost  were  considered  solemn 
times  for  the  administration  of  Baptism,  from  a period 
as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

Heresies  respecting  baptism  during  the  first  five 


centuries  after  Christ. 

2d  Century.  Marcion  allowed  Baptism  to  be  repeated  Heresies 
thrice  ; he  affirmed  that  noue  but  > irgins,  widows,  or  respecting 
celibates  were  fit  subjects  for  Baptism,  nnd  permitted  k*pu**« 
women  to  baptize.  The  Montanists  baptized  the  dead. 

The  Vulentinians,  instead  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  &c.  used  a mystical  form  in  the  name  of 
the  Unknown  Father  of  all  things,  in  the  Truth  the 
Mother  of  all  things,  in  him  that  came  down  on  Jesus, 
in  the  union  and  redemption  and  communion  of  powers. 

They  used  not  water  but  poured  a mixture  of  oil  and 
water  on  the  head,  and  then  anointed  the  persons  so 
baptized. 

3d  Century.  The  Manichees  affirmed  that  Baptism 
by  water  was  not  necessary  to  salvation,  and  accord- 
ingly they  did  not  baptize  their  converts. 

4th  Century.  Arius  baptized  in  the  uame  of  the  Son 
only. 

5th  Century.  Pelagius  affirmed  that  infants  were 
baptized  for  other  reasons,  and  not  because  of  original 
sin. 


BAPTIST. 


B*pU*ts,  Baptist,  the  name  by  which  a sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  church  of  England  is  at  present  distinguished  ; the 
leading  principle  of  whose  separation  is,  the  belief  that 
baptism  ought  not  to  be  administered  to  infants,  but 
to  persons  capable  of  believing  and  understanding  the 
religion  into  which  they  are  baptized.  They  farther 
hold,  that  immersion  in  water  is  necessary  to  complete 
are AodpfB  baptism.  The  Baptists  are  sometimes  termed  Anti- 
dubnptUis.  pedobaptists,  to  express  the  ground  of  their  variance 
from  those  Christians  who  maintain  infant  baptism. 


and  who  are  classed  in  this  controversy  under  the 
term  Psedobaptist. 

Since  all  Christians  agree,  that  the  true  religion  is 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  it  naturally  follows  that  each  sect  endeavours 
to  prove  the  existence  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  them  by  the  church  during  the  times  of  what 
is  termed  primitive  Christianity.  Nor  have  the  Bap- 
tists been  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to  support  their 
opinions  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity.  They  assert 
2x2 
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BAPTIST.  that  infant  baptism  was  unknown  before  the  third 
y— > century  ; that  it  got  footing  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  and  prevailed  generally  till  the  Reformation.  The 
AnBcrt tlieir  grounds  of  this  statement  will  be  hereafter  considered 
claim  to  under  the  article  P.«  no  baptist  ; wc  are  here  only  to 
antiquity,  state  the  principal  assertions  made  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  Baptist  sect.  They  further  maintain,  thnt  during 
the  dark  ages  and  prior  to  the  Reformation,  traces  are 
to  be  met  with  of  what  they  consider  pure  baptism  : 
that  the  ancient  British  church  before  the  arrival  of 
Austin  did  not  baptize  infants  : that  Bruno  and  Bcrcn- 
gnrius  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Waldeuses,  the 
Lollards,  and  the  Wickliffitcs  were  opposed  to  infant 
baptism  ; and  in  compliance  with  these  opinions,  they 
take  to  themselves  the  honour  of  inscribing  amongst 
the  patrons  of  the  Baptist  sect,  William  Sawtrc  the 
first  Lollard  martyr  in  England,  who  was  burnt  (1401) 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth. 

The  truth  of  these  facts  will  be  hereafter  examined  j 
it  is,  however,  certain  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Reformation,  and  before  the  horrible  attempts  of  the 
Anabaptists  at  Munster,  disputations  were  held  at 
Anubap-  Zurich,  Bale  and  Berne  upon  infant  baptism.  Anabap- 
tist*, not  tism  is  said  to  have  token  its  rise  at  that  period  at 
the  Mmt  as  Zurich.  But  we  must  beware  of  confounding  the 
baptists.  Baptist  with  the  Anabaptist  sect.  The  term  Anabaptist 
is  one  of  reproach,  and  the  wild  and  visionary  doctrines 
held  by  them,  on  the  subject  of  civil  government,  are 
distinctly  disclaimed  by  the  Baptists,  who  even  on  the 
subject  of  baptism  differ  from  the  German  Anabaptists, 
who  repeated  adult  baptism,  and  used  sprinkling  in- 
stead of  immersion.  The  Anabaptist  notions  were 
so  contrary  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  thnt 
we  cannot  wonder  thnt  the  Baptists  were  desirous  to 
separate  themselves  from  all  connection  with  that 


his  charge  by  Thomas  Helwisse,  who  shortly  after  BAPTIST, 
returned  to  England  with  his  congregation,  and  settled 
in  London;  their  motive  for  leaving  Holland  is  said  {J”tonwto 
to  have  been  this,  that  they  did  not  believe  them-  “S'*0*! 
selves  justified  in  living  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  persecution.  The  severities  exercised  by  king 
James  the  first,  at  this  time,  against  the  Puritans  and 
Baptists,  who  were  still  considered  Anabaptists,  brought  HincUins 
forth  some  writings  in  defence  and  explanation  of  the  Ana1»»p- 
prineiplcs  of  the  Baptists.  From  the  return  of  the  tiwn* 
congregation  formed  at  Amsterdam  by  Smyth  and 
Helwisse,  and  their  subsequent  disclaimer  of  the  false 
notions  of  the  Anabaptists  in  a petition  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  1640,  we  may  date  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Baptists  as  distinct  from  the  Anabaptists, 
though  for  years  after,  even  to  the  time  when  Bishop 
Taylor  wrote  his  Liberty  of  prophesying,  the  deniers  of 
infant  baptism  were  still  considered  to  maintain  Ana- 
baptist errors;  a belief  not  altogether  unjust,  when  we 
consider  that  the  fifth  monarchy  men  of  Cromwell's 
time  were  chiefly  Baptists.  In  the  year  1643,  the 
Baptists  are  described  as  carrying  an  external  appear- 
ance of  holiness,  and  as  denying  the  doctrines  of  pro-  j*™vnil 
destination,  reprobation,  final  perseverance,  Ac.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  Baptists  of  this  time  were 
what  is  now  termed  General  Baptists.  The  year  1633 
provides  us  with  the  earliest  records  remaining  of  the 
formation  of  a Particular  Baptist  church  In  London  A Phrtfcu- 
under  Mr.  Spilsbury.  The  persons  who  formed  this  *ar  Bapth* 
congregation  had  separated  themselves  from  one  of  the  in 

independent  persuasion.  Upon  their  separation,  being  Lotion, 
desirous  to  procure  baptism,  and  probably  having  some 
idea  remaining,  that  the  right  of  administering  sacra- 
ments descends  in  uninterrupted  succession,  they  sent 
over  to  Holland  one  of  their  members  to  receive  bap- 


odious  sect : we  think  however  that  the  least  candid 
of  them  will  confess,  that  it  is  n difficult  task  to  sepa- 
Difficnltvnf  rate  the  Baptists  from  the  Anabaptists,  for  some  years 
wrpa  rating  after  the  Reformation  in  England.  That  many  of  those 
tine  Baptists  who  were  persecuted  for  Anabnptism,  during  the  reign 
Aaullptiets  Elizabeth  were  pure  Baptists,  is  highly  probable  j 
P ie  s.  must  be  acknowledged  that  among  the  opjmsers 
of  infant  baptism,  were  too  frequently  found  those 
who  held  opinions  which  the  temporal  authorities 
justly  considered  ns  incentives  to  anarchy.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  powers 
of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission,  had 
almost  destroyed  dissent : the  Baptists  fled  the  coun- 
try, and  settled  principally  in  Holland  : the  existence 
of  this  sect  then  became  more  evident.  At  Amsterdam, 
a Baptist  church  of  English  refugees  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Smyth,  who  had  been  a benefleed  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  having  become  attached  to 
the  BrownUt  sect,  had  seceded  from  the  church.  Mr. 
Baptist  Smyth  seems  to  have  held  sentiments  on  the  subject 
conjrega-  of  predestination  and  election,  which  would  be  termed 
atenhun^-"*  Arminian  ; whether  Smyth  baptized  himself  and  pro- 
lbOO.  ceeded  to  administer  baptism  to  his  congregation,  or 
whether  he  joined  with  others  in  restoring,  according 
to  a certain  form,  the  pure  baptism  as  he  considered  it, 
afrer  it  was  lost,  is  a point  disputed,  although  perhaps 
of  no  great  moment.  In  the  formation  of  this  congre- 
gation by  Smyth  , we  huve  the  earliest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  regular  Baptist  churches,  even  though  the 
revious  prevalence  of  pure  Baptist  principles  beac- 
nowl edged.  Smyth  died  soon  after  these  proceedings, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1610,  and  was  succeeded  in 


tism,  and  bring  over  the  ordinance  to  them  : such 
care  according  to  the  present  notions  of  the  Baptists 
is  unnecessary  ; and  to  an  objection  made,  why  did  not 
these  persons  receive  their  baptism  from  some  mem- 
bers of  Helwiate'i  congregation,  it  is  answered  that 
Spilsbury ’s  followers  being  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptists,  would  not  have  any  connection  with  those  of 
the  Amiinian  persuasion.  Between  these  two  deno- 
minations of  Baptists,  there  never  was  much  inter- 
course, nor  is  there  at  the  present  day.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  Presbyterian  power,  prior  to  the 
murder  of  Charles  the  first,  the  Baptists  as  well  as  the 
independents  suffered  much  from  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  the  Presbyterians.  This  drew  from  the  Particular 
or  Calvinistic  Baptists,  a publication  of  a confession  of  Anabap. 
faith,  wherein  they  wiped  away  the  reproach  of  Ana-  turn  sstin 
baptism  ; professing,  that  their  sentiments  were  in  no  disclaimed, 
wise  hostile  to  regular  government.  This  confession 
consisted  of  fifty-two  articles  : in  the  doctrinal  part  it 
is  strictly  Calvinistic,  and  is  according  to  the  inde- 
pendent discipline  : by  this  confession  they  asserted 
their  claim  to  toleration,  as  men  disposed  to  live 
peaceably  under  a lawful  government.  At  this  time  wc 
find  that  the  twofold  division  of  the  sect  into  Anabop-  Twofold 
lists  who  were  opposed  to  worldly  government,  and 
Anabaptists  who  professed  obedience  to  the  civil  ma-  ‘ 
gistrate,  began  to  be  acknowledged.  In  the  short 
parliament  called  by  Cromwell  in.  1653,  and  which 
was  termed  in  derision.  Praise  God  Burebone's  parlia- 
ment, from  Mr.  Barebone  a Baptist  minister,  who  was 
conspicuous  in  that  assembly,  the  Baptists  appear  to 
have  hud  some  influence ; but  the  assembly  being 
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BAPTIST,  found,  as  Cromwell  probably  intended  it  should  be, 
*■_«- v i unequal  to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  resigned 
its  power  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  was  convoked. 
We  cannot  wonder  that,  during  this  period,  the  nation  in 
general  regarded  with  suspicion  every  persou  to  whom 
the  titleof  Anabaptist  might  with  any  justice  be  applied 
for  amongst  the  Baptists  were  not  only  found  those 
who  most  opposed  themselves  to  the  Protector’s  go- 
Miekrmca  veroa)eot>  a lid  who  were  decided  promoters  of  republi- 
■raonjr  the  can  principles ; but  others  also  w ho  professed  to  believe 
Baptiid.  the  near  approach  of  the  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints 
upon  earth,  and  who  considered  that  they  should  be 
justified  in  promoting,  by  the  sword,  the  establishment 
of  what  was  colled  in  reproach  the  fifth  monarchy.  In 
the  year  1650,  a conspiracy  was  formed  by  these  fifth 
monarchy  men,  with  Harrison  the  regicide  at  their 
head  : but  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell  defeated  the 
plans  formed  for  his  destruction  ; the  ringleader  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  continued  in  confinement 
till  his  death.  Upon  the  restoration,  the  Baptists  pre- 
Addrcw  to  sented  an  address  to  the  king,  disclaiming  Anabnp- 
CUsrlcs  II.  tist  principles,  and  accompanied  with  a confession  of 
faith.  It  is  probable  that  these  persons  were  princi- 
pally General  Baptists.  A second  conspiracy  of  the 
fifth  monarchy  men,  in  1661,  against  the  king,  brought 
forth  from  the  Baptists  another  disavowal  ot  Anabap- 
tist principles,  in  an  address  presented  to  the  king  and 
signed  chiefly  by  Particular  Baptists.  In  the  period 
between  the  restoration  and  the  revolution  in  1688, 
the  Baptists  suffered  in  common  with  their  dissenting 
brethren,  from  the  endeavours  made  to  reduce  the 
people  to  conformity  with  the  church  ; but  since  that 
period  they  appear  to  have  suffered  little  or  no  moles* 
Onen.1  lulion.  The  Particular  Baptists  held  a general  as- 
stvwn.hly  sembly  in  London  in  1689  : at  ibis  time  they  seem 
UrBirtki  publicly  to  have  professed  their  distinguishing  cha- 
*r  *p  racter  of  belief  in  the  Colvinistic  doctrines  of  personal 
election  and  final  perseverance.  They  have  since  held 
similar  meetings ; but  the  chief  place  of  their  con- 
course is  at  Bristol.  The  Particular  Baptists  Lave 
never  had  any  material  dispute  amongst  their  mem- 
bers, except  upon  n point  which  is  also  still  agi- 
tated amongst  the  General  Baptists,  that  of  mixed 
Disputes  communion.  The  question  is  this,  whether  per- 
npon  mixed  sons  baptized  in  infancy,  but  not  baptized  when  come 
cotuxniuiioa  to  full  age,  may  be  admitted  to  partake  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord  in  their  congregation.  The  teachers 
of  both  denominations  are  much  divided  in  opinion, 
and  frequent  pamphlets  have  been  written  on  both 
aides.  It  is  not  for  us  to  express  any  opinion  upon  this 
point  j the  practice  of  mixed  communion  if  curried  to 
any  extent,  would  seem  to  be  an  engine  for  propa- 
gating the  general  views  entertained  by  Baptists  on  the 
subject  of  religion  ; but  not  the  most  likely  method  of 
teaching  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  which  wc  con- 
ceive them  sincerely  to  hold.  Amongst  the  General 
Baptists,  for  some  few  years  after  the  revolution,  much 
difference  existed,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Arian 
principles,  which  were  first  professed  by  Matthew 
Coffialtes.  Caffin,  whose  followers  were  termed  Caflinitcs.  Some 
however  of  the  Particular  Baptist  churches  have  become 
Socinian,  and  so  have  the  greater  part  of  those  societies 
of  General  Bnptists  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ; a consequence  which  some  of 
the  members  attribute  to  the  neglect  of  inculcating 
strongly  the  pure  Calvinistic  principles.  The  Baptists, 
General  ami  Particular,  have  a form  of  church  govern- 


ment under  bishops  whom  they  term  messengers,  BAPTIST, 
priests  w hom  they  term  elders,  and  ministering  l>rc-  — 
thren  or  deacons.  Their  churches  are  congregational,  xiSTER  V. 
not  parochial  nor  confined  to  districts.  They  are  also  j 

independent ; that  is  each  congregation  may  prescribe  cbarrh^o- 
rules  for  itself,  and  is  not  obliged  to  submit  itself  to  renunent 
the  general  assembly.  The  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
of  the  different  congregations  arc  held  for  the  purpose  Bspu*u. 
of  mutual  advice,  and  not  for  the  general  government 
of  the  whole  body.  The  General  Baptists  are  so  called  Distinction 
froni  tbeir  professing  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  uni-  into  Gcne- 
v'crsal  redemption.  The  Particular  Baptists  on  the  ^ ®n^ 
other  hand,  follow  the  C&lvinistic  doctrine  of  personal 
or  particular  election. 

BAPTISTERY,  a building,  wherein  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  administered,  distinct  from  the  church. 

These  edifices  are  either  octagonal  or  circular,  sur- 
mounted with  a dome ; and  as  the  font  is  generally 
placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  to  typify  the 
initiation  of  the  new  Christian,  so  is  the  Baptistery 
situated  in  the  approach  to  the  western  or  principal 
gate,  for  a similar  reason.  They  arc  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, for  one  w as  prepared  for  the  ceremouial  of  the 
baptism  of  Clovis ; and  as,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
church  history,  this  rite  was  celebrated  only  ut  the 
great  festivals  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  it  became 
necessary  that  considerable  space  should  be  afforded 
to  accommodate  the  numbers  that  partook  of  the 
ceremonial.  However  numerous  the  churches  might 
be  in  the  mure  considerable  cities  of  Italy,  still  there 
was  only  one  general  Baptistery  to  which  all  resorted, 
and  which  was  always  dedicated,  with  propriety,  to 
the  Baptist.  The  church  to  which  the  Baptistery  was 
attached  naturally  assumed  a pre-eminence,  consider- 
ing the  other  churches  os  dependent  upon  it.  In  the 
eastern  empire  they  were  termed  tpururTypia,  or  places 
of  illumination,  the  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  church  being  considered  as  giving  a new 
light  to  the  catechumens.  The  church  of  Santa  Sophia, 
at  Constantinople,  had  a most  spacious  Baptistery 
attached  to  it,  in  which  one  of  the  councils  of  the 
church  assembled.  The  most  ancient  of  the  Bap- 
tisteries of  Rome  is  that  of  the  Lateran,  in  which 
some  antiquaries  have  been  willing  .to  dicover  the 
remains  of  thermae  originally  within  the  precincts  of 
the  imperial  palace.  The  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  both 
externally  and  in  the  interior,  has  deservedly  excited 
the  admiration  of  travellers,  and  is  particularly  alluded 
to  by  Addison  in  his  Dravelt.  That  of  Florence  must 
ever  prove  an  object  of  peculiar  attraction  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  gates,  with  the  bas  reliefs  of  which 
Michael  Angelo  was  so  enraptured,  that  he  exclaimed 
they  were  deserving  to  be  the  portals  of  Paradise. 

Those  of  our  countrymen  to  whom  these  wonders 
of  Italy  arc  inaccessible,  may  form  n tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  Italian  Baptistery  from  Ely  cathedral.  The 
octagon  in  that  church,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  and  nave,  recalls  very  faithfully  to  the 
recollection  of  the  traveller  the  Baptisteries  beyond  the 
Alps ; but  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  building  devoted 
expressly  to  this  purpose,  was  ever  erected  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  kingdom,  however,  may  boast  of  many  very 
extraordinary  fonts  highly  interesting  to  the  eccle- 
siastical antiquary.  That  of  Bridckirk  in  Cumberland, 
can  boost  even  a Danish  origin;  and  that  which  was 
recently  removed  in  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement 
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from  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  Oxford,  exhi- 
bited proofs  of  ail  antiquity  almost  as  early.  These, 
however,  will  more  properly  be  treated  of  under  the 
article  Font. 

That  singular  inscription  so  commonly  found  on 
fonts,  occurs  also  on  the  walls  of  many  Baptisteries; 

KltON  ANOMHMATA  Mil  MON  AN  OtlN. 


The  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  monks  was  often 
exercised  in  acrostics  and  chronograms  ; but  this  line 
exhibits  certainly  the  happiest  instunce  of  that  which 
in  the  language  of  these  pious  t riders  is  called 
amphisbetna,  the  words  being  the  same  whether  we 
begin  to  read  from  the  first  letter  or  from  the  last. 
BAIl,  c.A  Our  English  verb  to  bar  is  the  Gothic 
Ha*,  n.  >and  Anglo  Saxon  bairgan,  beorgan,  birgan, 
Et'iruL.J  bt/rgan ; which  means,  to  defend,  keep 
safe,  to  protect,  to  arm,  to  guard,  to  secure,  to  fortify, 
to  strengthen.  Tookc,  ii.  181. 

Barred  in  Chaucer  may  be  merely  striped  or  crossed 
in  the  form  of  bars . Sec  To  Baku. 

To  bar,  is  also  used,  for  to  guard  against  j prevent. 
Curious  harnrU  * * * covered  with  precious  cloth  and  rich, 
barred  aud  plated  of  gold  and  silver. 

Chancer.  The  P crimes  Tab. 


For  where  by  Uv  each  one  of  free  estate 

Should  personally  be  beard  ere  ludgementr  paxae. 
They  hard  him  this,  when  through  dcstroid  he  was. 

Mir  far  Mag.  p.  273. 

Then  rate  Jesus  being  In  the  temple,  there  came  the  blynde  and 
lame,  whomn  the  lawc  tarred  from  entryng  into  llu.-  temple.  But 
the  temple  of  Jesus  receyucth  all  wbiche  uml.c  specie  vatu  bealthe. 

Vdall.  Mathew,  cap.  xxl. 

The  Frenchcmco  ditched,  trenched,  and  jaded  their  lodgynge* 
for  fears  of  aftcrrlappca  : But  the  Englisbemen  had  their  parte 
onely  tarred  and  ported.  HaU.  King  Henry  V.  foL  66. 

And  ao  brfell,  by  aveoture  or  cas, 

That  thurgh  a window  tUikke  of  many  a barrt 
Of  yren  grat,  and  square  as  any  sparre, 

He  cast  his  eyes  upon  Emelin. 

Chau  err.  The  Knight  a Tate,  v.  1070. 

I remember  me  of  a tbefe  once  cast  at  Newgate,  that  cot 
• purse  at  the  barrt  when  he  ahold  be  banged  on  the  morrow. 

• Sir  TkomOt  More' t tt'orhei,  fob  93. 

He  break c the  barret,  and  through  the  limber  pcarat 
So  tnrge  n hole  wherby  they  might  discerns 
The  house,  the  court,  the  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Prinmus,  and  sun  riant  kings  of  Troy. 

Surrey.  jE**U,  book  LL 
Ye  sit  like  pris’oen  burr'd  with  doors  and  chaines, 

And  yet  no  care  jicrpcUiall  care  restraint!*. 

Deanmont.  Of  True  Liberty 

Vio.  HI  do  my  best 

To  woe  your  lady  i yet  a barrtfnll  stife, 

Who  ere  1 woe,  tuysclflr  would  be  bis  wife. 

Shakspemr*.  Twelfth  Night,  fob  267. 

■ With  us  (methinks)  Fate  ileala  ao. 

As  with  (lie  Jews*  guide  God  did  ; be  did  show 
Him  the  rich  land, but  barr'd  his  entry  in  : 

Our  slowness  is  our  punishment  and  sin. 

Donne' t Letter*. 

Cladon  the  lad 
Who  whilomc  had 

The  garland  given  for  throwing  best  the  barre, 

I know  not  lw  what  chance  or  luckie  alarm 
Wns  chosen  late 
To  be  tlie  mate 

Unto  our  lady  of  our  glee  some  May. 

Drown.  The  S key  hear  ft  Pipe. 

For  the  isthmus  or  bar  of  Peloponnesus  which  seperateth  the 
sea  Aveioin  from  the  sea  Ionium,  doth  come  and  joyn  the  firm  laud 
of  the  rest  of  Greece  with  the  Preache  an  island  of  Peloponnesus. 

North.  Plutarch,  lol.  844. 


— ■■  ■ With  emulation  fir'd 
Thry  strain  to  lead  the  field,  top  the  bon'd  gat*, 

OYr  die  derp  ditch  exulting  bound,  and  brush 
The  thorny- tanning  hedge. 

Somerville.  The  Chat e,  book  U. 

I do  not  speak  wholly  for  my  own  sake  in  this  point ; for  pal- 
mistry and  astrology  will  bring  me  in  greater  gains  than  these  my 
papers;  so  that  1 am  only  in  the  couditiou  of  a lawyer  who  leaves 
the  bar  for  chamber  practice.  Tatter,  No.  101. 

Even  temporal  gifts  are  dispensed  with  a very  even  hand ; for  if, 
barring  injudicious  fancy  and  vulgar  opinion,  we  rightly  prim 
things,  we  compare  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  each 
state,  U will  be  hard  to  judge,  which  hath  the  advantage. 

Harrow.  Sermon  xxxviii.  voL  iU.  221. 
The  folded  gales  would  bar  my  proirress  now. 

But  that  tlie  lord  of  this  enclos'd  demesne, 
CoromuDicatirr  at  the  good  he  owns, 

Admits  me  to  a sJuuv ; the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  wliat  it  enjoys. 

Cowper.  The  Toth,  book  L 
Our  dying  friends  are  pioneen,  to  smooth 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death ; to  break  Uumc  ban 
Of  terrour  and  abhorrence  Nature  throws 
Crone  our  obstructed  way. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  Night  iu. 
Relax,  sweet  girl,  your  wearied  mind. 

And  to  hear  the  poet  talk. 

Gentlest  creature  of  your  kind, 

Lay  aside  your  sponge  and  chalk, 

Ouse  the  Aar-bell,  nor  refuse 

To  bear  the  jingle  of  the  muse.  Smart.  Daltadx ir. 
Nor  leas  amus'd  bare  I quiescent  watch’d 
Tlie  sooty  Alia*  that  piny  upon  the  bare. 

Pendulous,  and  foreboding,  in  the  view 
Of  cuperstitksn,  prophesying  stall, 

Though  still  deceiv’d,  some  stranger’s  near  approach. 

Cow  per.  The  Talk,  book  ir. 

Maid.  But  what  U more,  madam,  the  young  gentleman,  as  you 
passed  by  In  your  present  dress,  ask’d  me  if  your  were  the  bar- 
maid  ? He  mistook  you  for  the  6t»r-m»id,  madam ! 

Goldsmith.  She  i too  pi  to  conquer,  act  iiL 

Bar  lias  various  significations  in  different  sciences, 
but  all  deduciblc  from  its  primary  meaning.  Though 
more  fully  described  in  our  separate  Treatises  they 
may  bn  briefly  noticed  here.  In  Law,  Ba*  is  that 
place  In  criminal  courts  parted  off  by  a bar  or  railing 
at  which  the  accused  is  placed.  In  civil  courts  it  is 
that  place  at  which  the  counsellors  plead,  and  withiu 
which  certain  privileged  persons  (us  king's  counsel, 
&c.)  are  entitled  to  sit,  us  a mark  of  distinction. 
Bar  is  (Lat.  barra,  Fr.  barre)  also  in  Late,  a pica  or 
peremptory  exception  of  a defendant  ivhich  destroys 
a plaintiff's  action.  Thus  perpetual  bar  overthrows 
the  action  entirely.  Temporary  bar  suspends  it  for  the 
present.  Ordinary  bar,  or  bar  to  a common  intendment, 
usually  affects  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff.  Sjwcial 
bar  arises  from  some  special  circumstance  in  the  case. 
In  bar  at  large  the  defendant  docs  not  traverse  the 
plaintiff's  title  by  pleading,  nor  confess,  nor  avoid  it, 
but  makes  to  himself  a title  in  his  bar.  Bar  material  is 
a sort  of  special  bar  on  some  particular  matter. 

Bar,  in  Heraldry,  is  an  honourable  ordinary,  con- 
sisting of  two  horizontal  lines  drawn  across  the 
escutcheon.  It  differs  from  the_frwe  inasmuch  as  it 
occupies  a fifth  part  of  the  field  instead  of  a third;  it 
is  not  limited  to  cny  particular  part  of  the  escutcheon  ; 
and  it  is  never  borne  single.  The  closet  is  half  the 
bar,  five  of  them  may  be  borne  in  one  field.  The 
barrulet  is  half  the  closet,  and  can  only  be  borne  in 
couples. 

Bar,  in  Music,  is  a perpendicular  line  dividing  the 
strain  into  equal  portions  of  time.  At  the  end  of  a 
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BAR.  strain  the  bar  is  doubled.  When  dotted  on  one  side, 
— it  shows  that  the  strain  on  that  side  is  to  be  repeated. 
THRUM  dotted  on  both  sides,  that  the  strain  on  both 

^ ' t these  sides  is  to  be  repeated.  Bart  are  said  to  hove 

“*_v  ^ been  introduced  into  music  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend 
how  music  could  ever  be  correctly  read  without  them. 

Bar,  in  Geography,  is  a chain  of  rocks,  or  a heap  of 
mud  or  sand  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a river  or  har- 
bour, and  impeding  the  navigation,  unless  at  high 
water. 

BARABA,  a steppe  in  the  province  of  Tomsk  in 
Siberia,  lying  between  the  rivers  Irtisch  and  Obe,  and 
the  Altaian  mountains.  It  extends  from  north  to 
south  200  versts,  and  about  400  from  east  to  west. 
It  abounds  in  lakes.  Birch,  brushwood,  and  scanty 
grass  is  to  be  found  scattered  over  it,  but  the  greater 
part  is  desert.  The  empress  Catharine  built  numerous 
villages,  and  endeavoured  to  people  this  district,  but 
without  success.  Its  borders  lie  2342  miles  S.  E.  from 
St.  Petersburg!). 

BARANYA,  a county  of  Hungary,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tolna, 
south  by  Sclavonia,  and  west  by  Schumeg.  it  takes 
its  name  from  a ruined  castle,  and  is  one  of  the 
' richest  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  abounding  in  grain, 
fruit,  wine,  cattle,  and  game.  The  chief  town  is 
Funfkirchen,  besides  which  there  are  seven  market 
towns  and  a great  number  of  villages,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  140,000  individuals.  These  are  chiefly 
coinjiosed  of  Hungarians,  Germans,  Uascians  and 
Croats,  with  a few  Jews.  In  religion  they  are  partly 
Catholics,  partly  Protestants,  and  partly  of  the  Greek 
church.  In  manners  and  customs  they  bear  a great 
resemblance  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hungary 
There  is  al£o  a district  called  the  circle  of  Btiranya, 
which  includes  three  towns,  amh about  sixty  villages; 
forming  a part  of  the  above  county. 

BARATHRUM,  from  fiapv*  or  /Jo Oi*  according  to 
Festns,  a deep  pit  belonging  to  the  Athenian  tribe 
Hipportioontis,  which  in  early  times  was  used  as 
a place  of  capital  punishment.  Suidos  informs  us 
that  sharp  stakes  were  disposed  in  different  parts  of  it, 
M ulv  ific  o«  U Karw ; upon  these  the  criminal 
was  thrown  headlong,  and  left  to  perish  miserably. 
By  the  advice  of  an  oracle  this  punishment  was  abo- 
lished, and  the  pit  was  filled  up,  (Sc  hoi.  in  Vlat.Aristoph. 
431.)  but  the  name,  like  that  of  Bastile  in  modem 
times,  was  affixed  to  most  other  prisons.  The  mytho- 
logical legend  Added,  that  Cybelc,  irritated  because 
one  of  her  Phrygian  priests  had  been  consigned  to  this 
dungeon,  sent  a famine  upon  Attira,  which  did  not 
cease  till  she  had  been  appeased  by  the  destruction  of 
the  place  of  his  execution.  Into  this  horrible  pit  the 
Athenians,  with  a bitter  mockery,  threw  the  embas- 
sadors of  Darius,  when  they  came  to  demand  earth 
and  water  as  tokens  of  submission,  in  the  name  of 
their  royal  master.  (Herod,  vil.  133.)  Xenophon,  in 
his  Hellenics  i.  mentions  it  as  the  spot  to  which  those 
convicted  of  treason  against  the  Athenian  people  were 
led  to  execution.  In  the  Life  of  Aristides,  Plutarch 
relates,  that  on  occasion  of  a difference  of  opining 
between  that  great  man  and  Themistocles  on  an  affair 
of  state,  the  former  declared  that  Athens  never  could 
be  secure  till  both  his  rival  and  himself  were  thrown 
into  the  Barathrum.  On  the  same  authority,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  Valerius  Maximus,  and 
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Justin,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Miltiades  was  com-  BARA- 
mitted  to  the  Barathrum,  and  that  he  died  there.  Bavle,  THRUM, 
however,  (art.  Canon)  has  shown  that  Herodotus  is 
silent  upon  this  point ; and  he  has  produced  a passage  i / ’ j 

from  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  which  proves  that  the  v 
Pry  tunes  did  not  allow  this  unjust  decree  to  be  put  in 
execution. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  some  name  for  their  pri- 
sons ; and  hence  Isiilnrus  (xiii.  9.)  has  given  an 
amusing  etymology  of  the  word.  Barathrum  voratrum 
quad  rorago  atrox.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Marius , 
relates  that  Jugurtha  perished  by  famine  in  this  con- 
finement. The  account  is  not  confirmed  by  Sallust, 
who  only  states  that  Sylla  sent  the  captive  king  in 
chains  to  Rome.  The  word  was  naturalized  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  is  used  by  the  best  authorities  fur 
any  thing  which  ingulphs  with  insatiable  appetite. 

Martial  and  Plautus  have  employed  it  in  describing 
courtezans.  Horace  applies  it  to  a glutton,  and  a 
spendthrift. 

After  all,  a Hebrew  derivation  has  been  found  for 
the  word,  a well,  and  TT“4t  a lake,  and  it  Is  thought 
to  signify  a subterraneous  cavity. 

BARB,  v.  Fr.  barber ; Dutch,  barbeerm ; La t. 

Boas,  n.  ibarba,  (of  unsettled  etymology)  a 

Bahba  tkt>,  f beard.  The  noun  barb,  is  applied  to 

Ba'rurd,  ^the  jogs  or  reversed' points  of  on  urrow 

Ba  r bur  , v.  I or  hook  to  certain  equipments,  capa- 

Ba'r  bkb,  n.  1 rison,  armour,  or  trappings  of  u horse 

Ba'rrkt.  j or  man.  See  Bard.  Barbel  is  applied 
to  a certain  covering  or  protection  for  the  head. 

Barb,  in  the  citation  below  from  Chaucer,  is  said, 
by  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  to  mean  a hood  or  muffler,  which 
covered  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  shoulders. 

To  barb , is  also  to  cut  close,  to  shear,  to  shave,  to 
mow. 

About  the  tyin*  of  prime  came  to  the  harrier*  of  the  liitcs,  the 
duke  of  Hertford  mounted  on  it  w bite  cwrser  barbed  with  Idewe  and 
grime  reluct  embrodmd  aumptemisly  with  swaunes  and  antelopes 
of  goldsmithrs  workc,  armed  at  nil  poinctes. 

Iht.'i.  A'l Mg  Henry  IV.  fol.  3. 

Tbeir  qnickncne  (the  lord  of  Kilm&jn  and  lu»  company]  and 
swiftnesse  did  more  prejudice  to  their  enemies,  then  tbeir  great 
barbed  honwes  did  hurte  or  danuigr  to  the  nymble  Irishmen. 

Grafton.  King  Henry  V.  nun.  6. 

In  faitli  quod  your  feed  1 thynke  sninct  Poule  meat  not  so.  For 
the  had  wittes  beoe  in  his  trine  little  better  than  prwsac  widower  be 
nowe.  For  they  bee  yet  aa  scucrall  as  a barber*  ebayre,  and 
never  take  but  one  at  once. 

Sir  Thamat  Mart’s  Warktt,  fol.  230.  c.  iL 

For  of  a suertie  the  duke  itrake  the  kyag  on  the  brow  right 
under  the  delrce  of  Y*  hedpece  on  the  very  cuvfle  scull  or 
neljicre  urhereunto  tie  barbel  for  power  and  defence  is  ehamcld. 

/lW. . Kt*g  Henry  VIII.  fol.  133. 

Rut  let  be  this,  and  tell  me  how  yo  fare, 

Do  way  yotir  bmrbe,  ami  shew  your  face  bare 
Do  way  your  bake,  rise  up  and  let  vs  dannee 
And  let  vs  done  to  May  some  olwervaijncc. 

Chancer,  TraiUu  and  Crtteide,  book  ii.  fol.  lift.  C.  iii. 

Two  manner  of  aerowesbendea,  sayth  Pollux,  wu  used  in  oide 
time.  The  one  be  eallrtb  lyiin;,  desmbinge  it  thus,  liavinge  two 
point**  or  barber.  tnkingc  backeirarde  to  Uie  stele  and  five  feathers, 
which  wirrlve  we  call  in  EtiglUhe  a brode  arrow c head,  or  a 
uraluwc  tuvl.  Roger  .licham.  Tarophitu*. 

Thanked  they  were  from  tbc  senat,  and  presents  were  sent  to 
unto  diem  ; to  wit,  a chaine  of  gold  weighiug  two  pounds ; certain 
golden  cups  of  fourc  pound*  weight,  a brave  courser  barb'd  and 
trapped,  aud  an  horseman's  armour. 

Holland.  Idviuj,  fol.  1179. 
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Who  works  for  wsr,  now  iLriveth  by  bis  trade. 

The  crown  hill  mm!  tlir  baltlc-ax  prevail ; 

The  curious  fletrher  fits  Ills  well-strung  bow, 

And  hu  barb'd  arrow,  which  hr  sets  to  show. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  sigincoort. 

Eno.  Vpon  her  landing,  Anthony  sent  to  her, 
limited  her  to  Slipper:  she  replied, 

It  slwiuld  be  belter,  be  became  her  pptest: 

Which  she  cntrmtrii,  our  courteous  Anthony, 

Whom  nc re  the  word  of  no  woman  hard  speake, 

Being  barbrr’d  ten  times  o’re,  goes  to  tbe  feast. 

Shahspeare.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra , fol.  347. 

The  next  thing  that  all  people  of  the  world  agreed  in,  was 
to  entertain*  barbers,  hut  it  was  late  first  ere  they  were  in  any 
request  at  Rome,  The  first  that  cut  red  into  Italic  came  out  of 
Sicitie,  and  it  was  in  the  4f>4  veere  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Brought  in  they  were  by  P.  ’iiciuius  Mean,  as  Varro  doth  report : 
for  before-time  tliey  nercr  cut  their  hiire.  The  first  that  wn* 
shaven  every  day  was  Seipio  Africanus ; and  after  him  coitunclk 
Augustus  the  emperour,  who  evermore  nwd  the  rasour. 

Holland.  PliHtr,  1.  I'M). 

Cirilis  vpon  a barbarous  row  when  first  he  rntml  wane  with 
the  Romans,  suffred  his  yellow  liairc  to  grow  long  without  barb- 
ing, and  now,  as  vpon  accomplishment  thereof  caused  it  to  be  cut, 
when  ill*  slaughter  of  the  legions  was  perfourmrd. 

iiavi lit.  Tacitus,  History,  book  ir. 

Watermen  brawl,  coblerti  sing;  but  why  muBt  a barber  be  for 
ever  a politician,  a musician,  an  nnatomist,  a poet,  and  a physician. 

The  learned  Voatius  says,  bis  barbtr  us'd  to  comb  his  brad  in 
iambicks.  Tatter , No.  34. 

( cannot  lay  so  much  stress  on  a plate  and  description,  given 
by  Plot,  of  a dart  uncommonly  barbaled. 

Warton.  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  S3. 

To  make  a fine  gentleman,  several  trades  are  required,  but 
chiefly  a barber;  yon  hare  undoubtedly  heard  of  tbe  Jewish 
champion,  whose  strength  lay  in  bis  hair;  one  would  think  that  the 
English  were  for  placing  all  wisdom  there;  to  appear  wise,  nothing 
more  is  requisite  here  than  for  a man  to  borrow  hair  from  the 
heads  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  clap  it  like  a hush  on  his  own. 

Goldsmith.  Ciiiaen  of  the  World. 

- - ■ . Oh,  be  has  all  disgrac’d 
Ills  high  born  ancestry ! But  I’ll  forget  him, 

Haste,  Evelina,  barb  my  knotty  spear. 

Bind  fast  tills  trusty  falchion  to  my  thigh  ; 

My  bow,  my  target.  Mato m.  Caractaeut. 

With  line  of  silk,  with  book  of  barbed  steel. 

Beneath  this  oaken  umbrage  let  us  lay, 

And  from  the  water's  crystal  bosom  steal 
Upon  the  grassy  bank  the  finny  prey. 

✓/"  Hyson  to  May. 

Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urg'd  by  hunger  leap, 

Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  book. 

Thomson.  The  Seasons.  Spring, 

Baku  ; a horse  from  Barbary. 

But  why  should  you  who  still  succeed, 

Whether  with  graceful  art  you  lead 
The  fiery  barb,  or  with  as  graceful  motion  tread 
In  shining  balls,  where  all  agree 
To  give  Inc  highest  praise  to  thee. 

l.ansdounr.  Ter  tot  to,  on  his  Retirement. 

Babb,  In  Zoology,  the  common  name  of  the  Colombo 
Numidica  of  Moore. 

Bar  be,  or  Barr,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  to  that 
famous  species  of  the  Equus  caballus  brought  from 
Barbary.  Sec  Equus. 

The  Barbers  form  a separate  company  in  the  city 
of  London.  This  company,  formerly  called  Barber- 
surgeons,  was  incorporated  by  Edward  IV.,  1401,  in 
the  parish  of  the  Suinls  Cosine  and  Damiane,  brethren, 
physicians  and  martyrs.  In  this  company  was  vested 
the  superintendence  of  all  persons  practising  chirur- 
gery,  the  inspection  of  instruments,  medicaments,  See, 


The  two  professions  being  jealous  of  each  other  split 
into  separate  companies.  They  were  again  united  by 
an  act  of  32  Henry  VIII.  in  which  the  separate  arts 
are  guarded  against  each  other,  no  barber  being  per- 
mitted to  practice  surgery  farther  than  the  drawing  of 
teeth ; and  no  surgeon  being  permitted  to  shave 
a head,  even  in  cases  of  dissection,  under  a penalty  of 
forty  shillings.  In  1745  they  were  again  linally  sepa- 
rated. In  the  court  room  of  the  hall  of  the  Barbers' 
company,  in  Monkwell -street,  is  a celebrated  picture, 
by  Holbein,  of  Henry  VIII.  delivering  their  charter 
to  the  Barber-surgeons’  company.  This  picture  was 
engraved  by  Barron,  in  1736.  It  was  borrowed  by 
James  I.  whose  letter  on  that  occasion  is  still  pre- 
served by  the  company.  The  letter  vouches  that  the 
painting  is  “ both  like  him  and  well  done."  In  the 
minute  book  of  the  court  of  assistants,  appears  the 
following  singular  entry,  dated  July  13,  1587  : " Yt 
ys  agreed  that  yf  any  bodie  weh  shall  at  anie  tyme 
here  after  happen  to  be  brought  to  6 hall  for  the 
intent  to  be  wrought  uponn  by  thanatomistes  of  a 
com paine,  shall  revyve  or  come  to  lyfe  agayne,  as  of 
late  hathc  ben  scene,  the  charges  about  the  same  bodie 
so  reviving*,  shall  be  borne,  levied  and  susteyned  by 
such  pson  or  peons  who  shall  happen  to  bryngc  home 
the  bodie.  And  further  shall  abide  suchc  order  or 
Sync  as  this  howae  shall  award.” 

BARBADOES,  the  most  windward  of  the  West 
India  islands,  and  one  of  the  principal  of  those 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Its  first  discovery  is 
attributed  to  the  Portuguese,  who  accidentally  fell  in 
with  it  in  their  voyages  to  or  from  Brazil.  It  was 
then  wholly  destitute  of  inhabitants;  and,  as  the  Por- 
tuguese were  too  intent  upon  acquiring  the  riches  of 
the  continent  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  insulated 
spot , they  merely  left  a breed  of  hogs  upon  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  th%r  countrymen  as  might  in  future 
touch  there.  It  was  first  made  known  to  the  English 
by  the  crew  of  a vessel  from  London  to  Surinam,  in 
1605,  which  obtained  refreshment  from  the  provi- 
sion made  by  the  Portuguese.  Finding  it  uninha- 
bited, they  took  possession  of  it  by  erecting  a cross 
on  the  spot  where  James  Town  was  afterwards  built, 
with  this  inscription,  " James  king  of  England  anti 
this  island."  The  report  which  these  navigators  made 
respecting  the  country,  on  their  return,  induced  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  to  obtain  a grant  of  the  island 
from  James  I.  In  consequence  of  this,  about  thirty 
settlers  arrived  there  in  1624,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  James  Town.  Barbadoes  then  passed  as  private 
property  into  the  hands  of  several  individuals,  and 
enjoying  freedom  of  trade,  it  soon  became  a flourishing 
colony.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  emi- 
gration to  this  island  was  so  great,  that  in  1650  the 
white  population  was  estimated  at  20,000.  Various 
legal  contentions  then  took  place  for  the  property  of 
the  island,  which  were  finally  terminated  by  its  being 
vested  in  the  crown,  on  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
agreeing  to  pay  a duty  of  four  and  a half  per  cent,  upon 
all  the  produce  of  the  island  exported  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  regulation  is  still  in  force. 

From  its  advanced  position,  Barbadoes  must  always 
continue  to  be  an  important  station,  in  the  commu- 
nication between  the  Columbian  archipelago  and 
Europe.  Its  general  appearance  is  different  from 
most  of  the  other  West  India  islunds,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  think  it  low  and  level  j but  this  is  only  true 
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JJARBA-  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  others,  particularly 
OOE8.  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  the  towering 
k-~v— -/  summits  of  which  pierce  the  clouds.  At  a distance, 
Barbadoes  presents  a brown  and  nearly  uniform  sur- 
face } but  on  a nearer  approach  the  prospect  improves, 
and  the  scenery  becomes  more  diversified  and  agree- 
able. The  ground  rises  in  almost  regular  and  singular 
ridges  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  These  are 
rugged  acclivities  of  about  100  feet  each,  separated  by 
plains  or  terraces  of  nearly  half  a mile  in  breadth,  and 
as  they  are  highly  cultivated,  they  form  a strong  con- 
trast with  the  black  rocky  precipices  by  which  they  ore 
bounded.  This  kind  .of  elevation  continues  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  island,  but  is  occasionally  varied 
by  bold  promontories,  projecting  over  deep  ravines 
covered  with  dark  foliage. 

Barbadoes  is  generally  considered  by  the  planters 
as  An  old  island,  having  its  fertility  diminished  by  long 
cultivation;  and  its  produce  is,  therefore,  thought  to 
be  less  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land,  than  that 
afforded  by  some  others  of  the  Caribbean  chain.  It 
contains  various  kinds  of  soil,  chiefly  resting  upon 
a basis  of  calcareous  rock,  which  appears  to  be  farmed 
of  madripores,  and  other  marine  concretions.  In  some 
places  the  soil  is  composed  of  a deep  black  mould  } 
red  earth  is  also  found,  of  the  same  kind  as  in  Jamaica, 
and  some  of  the  other  islands  while  in  others  the  sur- 
face consists  of  a species  of  light  while  earth,  which 
is  chiefly  indurated  argil,  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  This  variety  of  soil  adapts  it  to  an  equal 
diversity  of  produce,  independently  of  which,  Bar- 
badoes must  be  considered  as  an  important  possession, 
as  its  situation  renders  it  the  key  to  the  West  Indies  ; 
its  fine  bay  affords  an  excellent  rendezvous  for  our 
shipping;  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  exceeds 
that  of  the  other  islands.  In  consequence  of  being 
more  cleared,  and  more  generally  cultivated  than  the 
rest  of  the  Caribbean  group,  the  breezes  are  less  inter- 
rupted, the  temperature  is  more  uniform,  and  the  cli- 
mat#  more  healthy.  The  whole  of  it  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  trade  winds,  which  impart  a fresh- 
ness to  the  air,  that  causes  it  to  be  considered  as 
the  Montpelier  of  the  West  Indies  j so  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  make  a voyage  from  the  other  islands 
to  Barbadoes  for  tlic  recovery  of  health.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, however,  are  subject  to  a distressing  malady, 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  on  elephantiasis  ; and  is 
so  peculiar  to  that  island,  that  It  has  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  Barbadoes  disease.  Being  situated 
to  the  windward  of  all  the  other  islands,  it  receives 
the  steady  breeze  from  the  wide  Atlantic  in  all  its 
purity.  When  Dr.  Pi  nr  karri  was  there,  he  found  the 
heat  legs  inconvenient  than  he  expected.  In  the  har- 
bour, and  placed  in  the  shade,  the  thermometer 
seldom  rose  higher  than  S4®,  and  never  exceeded  86®. 
The  seasons  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  ideas 
we  generally  attach  to  the  terms  wet  and  dry,  by 
Which  it  is  common  to  designate  them.  Many  days 
together  seldom  pass,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  with- 
out being  more  or  less  refreshed  by  showers  ; though 
these  are  light,  compared  with  such  as  fall  during  the 
period  of  their  greater  frequency,  when  the  clouds  seem 
to  pour  forth  their  contents  in  streams.  Being  situated 
in  the  thirteenth  degree  of  latitude,  little  variation  is 
experienced,  either  sn  the  temperature  of  the  seasons, 
or  the  length  of  the  days.  As  the  sun  traverses  nearly 
a vertical  course,  the  suftneaa  of  twilight  is  almost 
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unknown,  for  he  sinks  rapidly  below  the  horizon,  BARBA- 
and  night  suddenly  throws  its  dark  veil  over  every  D^ES- 
object.  Here  too,  the  seasons  are  never  interrupted  BakbAf 
by  the  torpidity  of  winter;  but  then  they  know  not  rea. 
the  re-animating  pleasures  of  spring. 

According  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  length  of  Barbadoes 
is  twenty-one  miles,  and  its  breadth  fourteen ; and 
from  the  returns  to  the  British  parliament,  in  1811,  it 
appears  that  the  population  of  Its  different  parishes 
was  then  as  follows,  viz.  ' 


Pariiht*. 

While*. 

Fret  colour. 

Slave*. 

St.  Michael  . . . 

. 5405.. 

...  1551... 

..12,198 

Christ  €hur«  h . 

. 1570.. 

...  66. . . 

..  9,234 

St.  Philip  .... 

. 1510.. 

...  212... 

..  9,682 

St.John 

, 1148.. 

...  887... 

58 

St.  Joseph .... 

. 1066. . 

...  77. . . 

..  3,104 

St.  Andrew  . 

. r,7i 

...  165... 

..  3,249 

St.  Lucy  .... 

. 1043.. 

...  34... 

..  5.282 

St.  Peter  

. 1356. . 

. . . 223. . . 

..  5,725 

St.  James  .... 

. 708. . 

...  33... 

..  4,295 

St.  Thomas  . . 

. 773. . 

...  31... 

. . 4,003 

St.  George  . . 

. 1139.. 

...  113... 

..  5,428 

16,289 

3392 

62,258 

The  whole  population  of  the  bland  was,  therefore, 
81,939,  which  is  a comparative  population  exceeding 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  From  this  statement, 
it  appears  that  there  had  been  a remarkable  sameness 
in  the  number  of  slaves,  during  a period  of  thirty  years, 
from  1*61  to  181 1 j for  it  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
fbree,  in  the  House  of  commons,  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  on  the  slave  trade,  that  in  the  former  of  these 
years  there  were  63,248  slaves  on  the  island  ; in  1786, 
the  number  was  62,115;  in  1811  they  were  only  143 
more  than  this  last  number. 

Barbadoes  is  generally  supposed  to  have  attained 
its  acme  of  prosperity  more  than  a century  ago,  and 
various  documents  have  been  brought  forward  to  sub- 
stantiate this  opinion.  Wc  do  not,  however,  consider  the 
subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  general  readers  to 
justify  us  in  their  repetition.  There  is  one  difference 
between  the  population  of  Barbadoes  and  that  of 
most  of  the  other  West  India  islands,  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed.  Here,  between  the  great  planters  and 
the  people  of  colour,  there  is  a numerous  class  of 
inhabitants,  who  are  descended  from  the  original 
settlers,  and  who  have’ no  precise  knowledge  when  their 
ancestors  arrived  at  the  island.  They  consequently 
consider  It  as  their  country,  and  only  abode,  and  do 
not  therefore,  like  the  planters  or  the  negroes,  look 
back  to  early  associations,  and  other  scenes,  as 
constituting  their  primitive  home. 

BARB  ARE  A,  in  ftvtany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  7V- 
tradynamia,  order  Siliquosa.  Generic  character.  Siliqtia 
tctragono-aneipitaL  Cotyledons  accumbent.  Seeds  in 
one  scries.  Calyx  erect.  Glandube  between  the  shorter 
filaments.  Brown  in  Hort.Kew.  vol.  iv.109.  This  genus, 
as  at  present  constituted,  contains  twri  species,  both 
natives  of  Britain,  which  were  formerly  referred  to  the 
genus  Erytimum. 

1.  B.  wtgarit  (E,  harbored,  Linn.)  inferior  leaves 
lvrate ; terminal  lobe  round  ; superior  obovate, 
dentate. 

Bitter,  winter-cross,  or  yellow  rocket.  Flowers 
May — August.  English  Botany,  443. 
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2.  B.prtrcax(E.  prertax,  Linn.)  inferior  leaves  ly rate  j 
superior  pinnatirid ; divisions  Unear-oblong,  very 
entire. 

Early  winter-cross.  Flowers  Aprfl — October.  En- 
glish Botany,  1 129. 

BA 'RB  ARIZE,  Gr.  fiapfiapot  • L at.  harharut ; 

Ba'rraribm,  of  uncertain  etymology.  Applied 

Ra'rrarity,  by  the  Greeks  to  all  foreign 

Bariia'rux,  n.  nations. 

Barra  run,  adj.  I A barbarian  is  now  applied  to 
Barua'rick,  n.  [ one  who  is  rude,  fierce,  cruel ; 
Barija'rick,  adj.  not  improved  or  polished  by  the 
Ba'hbaroi'S,  arts  of  civilization. 

1U  KBAnoi'SLV,  To  barbarize,  is  to  reduce  to  a 

Ihi/ftiiutoi'gNKSS.  state  of  barbarism,  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  fierce,  crael,  uncivilized. 


\ Brithcrcn  I nyk  that  ghr  nnknowo  that  ofte  I pwpaniile  tu  come 

to  gtion  and  I mu  Iclt  to  this  tyme  that  I banc  mini  fmyl  in  ghem 
ns  iit  oUivre  folki*  In  GrerLis  and  to  barlary/is  to  ir'me  uirn  and  to 
unwise  men  I am  dellour.  H'iclif.  Romayns,  chap.  i. 

Bat  If  I know*  not  the  rertu  of  • roif,  I carliwl  be  to  lum  to 
whom  I ic  I in  I *|/tke  A barbary  k ; and  he  that  spekilh  to  me  ? Im)  be 
n bar Lan A-  id.  I Cu-ya/A.  chap.  xiv. 

Nnr  were  the  Corinthian?  proudc  onrly  by  reason  of  there 
writhe,  but  also  lwnma*  they  nr  re  learned  in  the  Grecians  philo- 
sophy. and  therforc  despised  they  aurbe,  as  were  not  learned  therein, 
as  rude  aial  barbarous*.  VdaU.  Arguuuut  /«  1 t orus. 

After  which  of  an  humble  & low  mind  be  confdMCth  hi?  rude- 
re»  and  hai  barMisncs  in  language,  but  yet  knowlree  and  leamynj 
tr.krth  be  vpon  him,  Icste  they  myth  to  in  hvm  for  this  ft  ode  any 
laeke.  hi.  Th-  Argument.  2 Corinth. 

0 tbnu  tiling 

Which  He  not  call  a creature  of  tby  ptacr, 

I.en't  lartarirme  (making  me  the  precedent) 

Should  a hke  tiuispingr  vac  to  all  degrees. 

And  mannerly  di^litimiuhitirnt  leauc  out, 

Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar. 

Shakiprarr.  Winter’s  Taltj  fol.  292-  c.  1. 


Some  of  the  jkkmt  Spaniards  that  we  had  taken  (who  notwith- 
standing hnd  the  same  allowance  that  our  ownc  men  bad',  would 
rnmr  and  crane  of  vs  for  the  lour  of  God,  but  so  much  water  as 
tbrv  rmild  holde  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  : and  they  had  it  not- 
withstanding our  great  extrnnitie,  to  trnche  them  wm«  luinianitie 
in  xlcwd  of  their  accustomed  barbarilie,  hotli  to  v»  and  othrr  nations 
heretofore.  Hacking  l . Voyages,  Sfc.  The  Hun.  Erl*  of  Cant  A. 


The  brrast  his  golden  dart?  not  pierc'd,  shall  feel 
The  sharp  impression  of  more  cruel  steel. 

And  thou,  cushir'd,  which  are  the  stronger  prove, 

The  fetters  of  barbarians,  or  of  love. 

Sherburne.  Forsaken  Lydia. 

Thou  scnrmr  valiant  asar,  thou  art  hrere  bat  to  thresh  Troyans, 
ami  thou  art  bought  and  soldc  among  those  of  noy  wit,  like  a bar- 
barian slatlf.  Shuksptare.  Trot  Ins  and  Cvttelde , fo|.  84. 


High  upon  a throo*  of  royal  state,  which  far 
t Juubmi  the  wraith  of  Ovum?  and  of  lad, 

Or  where  tlie  gnrgeoua  east  with  richest  Land 
Showrs  on  her  Linp  barbaric  pearl  nod  gold 
Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  rais'd 
To  that  bad  eminence. 

Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  Fl. 
Bleat  pow’ra  forbid,  thy  tender  life 
Sliould  bleed  upon  a barbarous  knife. 

Or  some  base  hand  have  power  to  rase 
Thy  breasts’  chaste  cabinet ; and  uncase 
A soul  kept  there  so  sweet ; O no, 

Wise  Heaven  will  never  hare  it  an. 

Craskato.  A Hymn  to  Saint  Teresa. 

So  that  we  maye  hr  hoi  da  dyurm  yonge  grntyll  menne,  which* 
vnmrih  can  speak*  ooe  hole  sentence  in  trcweLatine,  hut  that  ware 
Is,  liauc  all  lcniyugr  in  derision,  and  in  skornc  thereof,  wit  of 
w.ltonneaM*  speak*  the  most  barbrrousty  that  they  can  imagine. 

Agr  T.  Elyot.  Gouemovr,  p.  45. 

Which  t hinge?  anrrley,  if  God  holde  not  hia  holye  hand  over  us, 
and  pi vi eke  in  from  them,  will  bring*-  os  to  a more  Tnrkisbnes, 
and  mure  lieattc-lyr  blind  barbaromnesse,  as  callinge  ill  lliinges  good, 
and  good  tbioges  ill.  Asckum.  Tosopbitus. 

One  of  them  fired  a pistol  at  him  [Archb.  Sharp]  which  burnt 
Lis  coat  and  gown,  but  did  not  go  into  his  body  : upon  this  they 
funded  he  had  n magical  secret  to  secure  him  against  a shot ; and 
they  drew  him  oat  of  his  roach  and  murdered  him  barbarously, 
repeating  their  strokes  till  they  were  sure  lie  was  quite  dead. 

llurntt.  Ow  n Timer,  iL  96. 
While  man,  with  raging  drink  inflam'd. 

Is  fnr  more  savage  ami  unUun’d}* 

Supplies  his  toss  of  wit  and  sense 
With  barbarousurtt  and  insolence. 

Duller.  Satire  upon  Drunkenness. 

But  those  suernuTi  were  not  wanting  to  him  ; for  he  went  even 
through  this  last  trial,  unshaken  ; and  submitted  his  royal  head  to 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  with  as  much  tranquillity  and  meek  • 
nuns,  aa  he  had  borne  leaser  barbarian. 

Atterbury.  Sermon  on  the  Martyr,  of  King  Charles  I. 

And  when  the  bright 

4>f  Ilion  had  receiv'd  else  final  stroke 
From  Grecian  valour,  with  barbaric  spoil. 

To  his  high  fame  proportion’d,  he  return’d, 

II  n mark'd  with  hostile  wound,  though  round  him  Man 
With  tenfold  rage  oft  made  the  battle  burn. 

Fenton.  Horn.  Od.  book  xL 

At  length  tin?  scliolastic  system  grew  an  corrupt,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  enormous  in  magnitude,  that  it  became  an  insuperable  in- 
cumbrance to  the  understanding,  and  routrihntcd  not  a little  to 
perpetuate  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  those  tirar*. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  part  Ui.  eh.  i. 

Pyrrhos,  arcing  the  Romans  marshall  their  army  with  some  art 
and  skill,  said  with  surprise,  these  barbarians  have  nothing  bar- 
barous in  their  discipline.  Hume.  On  Refinement  m the  Arts. 

We  shall  l«  barbari  set!  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  if  we  do  not 
ace  one  another  now  and  then.  We  shall  sink  into  surly,  brutish 
Johns,  and  you  will  degenerate  into  wild  Irish, 

Burke.  Letter  to  Sir  C.  Bingham. 
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Bonndarics  BARBARY,  in  Modem  Geography,  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt.  Geographers  have  differed  respecting  the 
exact  limits  of  tins  country  ; some  excluding  Tripoli 
anil  every  thing  to  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas  j others 
take  it,  and  it  will  be  so  taken  in  this  article,  in  a more 
extensive  sense,  as  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  north 
and  west,  by  the  Sohrk  or  Great  Desert  on  the  south, 
and  by  Egypt  on  the  coat.  Its  utmost  extent  is  neurly 
2000  geographical  miles-,  its  greatest  breadth  cannot 
be  more  than  9 degrees  or  540  geographical  miles. 
Mount  Atlas  and  its  different  branches,  beginning 


about  lat.  30°  N.  and  long.  10°  W.  stretches  north- 
warns  to  Ape’s  hill  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence 
eastward,  gradually  diminishing  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Rarkah.  (Sec  Barkao.) 

It  is  this  chain  of  mountains  in  fact  which  bus  given 
its  modern  name  to  northern  Africa  ; for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mount  Atlas  are  called  by  the  Arabs  Berbers, 
(see  Berber,)  and  their  country  Al-Berberiyah ; and 
as  geographical  knowledge  was  derived  in  the  dark 
ages,  like  most  other  sciences,  from  the  Arabs,  many 
oi  their  terms  and  denominations  were  then  intro- 
duced, and  are  still  used  by  Europeans. 
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BAR*  The  whole  of  this  region  is  now  divided  into  fodr 

BARV.  independent  states  : The  empire  of  Morocco,  and  the 
regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ; and  to  those 
heads  we  shall  refer  the  render  for  a more  particular 
account  of  each,  premising,  in  this  place,  only  such 
circumstances  as  arc  common  to  all. 

1.  Climate.  I.  The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  and  salu- 
brious ; modified,  of  course,  by  local  differences  of 
elei*ation,  drought,  moisture,  shade  or  exposure  to  the 
sun.  The  western  extremity  of  Mount  Atlas  is  the  most 
elevated,  and  consequently  the  coolest  region  ; but  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  northern  and 
southern  side  of  that  chain  is  excessive  j an  extremely 
dry  soil,  and  winds  passing  over  scorching  plains  of 
sand,  raise  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  to  a much  higher 
degree  than  would  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
latitude  alone.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  from  5°  to  «0°  of  Fahrenheit,  on  the 
north,  and  from  SC r to  ISO®  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountains.  When  the  shninc,  or  wind  from  the  desert, 
blows  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ground  ts  almost  on 
fire,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  withdraw  to  sub- 
terranean retreats,  and  to  pour  water  profusely  over 
their  chambers  in  order  to  make  them  habitable  during 
the  night.  September  is  the  month  during  which 
these  winds  occur — from  that  month  till  March  there 
are  frequent  rains,  but  seldom  violent  ones  ; and  the 
winter,  in  most  parts  of  Barbary,  is  n very  delightful 
season.  Long  continued  droughts  arc  the  extremes 
which  they  have  most  to  dread. 

Soil.  II.  The  soil  in  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  must 

necessarily  vary  a great  deal,  but  its  general  character 
is  that  of  richness  and  fertility.  The  valleys  and  the 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  are  lux- 
uriant and  productive  : but  water  becomes  more  scarce 
as  we  proceed  eastwards  ; the  hills  gradually  diminish 
in  height,  expanding,  as  it  were,  into  extensive  plnius  : 
and  the  soil  is  converted  into  an  arid  sand  never 
covered  with  any  vegetable  clothing,  except  for  a short 
period  after  the  close  of  the  winter’s  rains. 

3.  Vegeta-  III.  This  variety  of  soil  and  climate  would  enable 
ble  prodoc-  the  inhabitants  of  Rnrbary  to  provide  themselves  with 
tarns,  every  production  of  temperate  or  tropical  regions,  had 
they  skill  or  industry  proportionate  to  their  natural 
advantages  ; but  of  improvements  in  agriculture  they 
have  no  notion  ; and  their  industry  is  constantly 
checked  by  the  pressure  of  a government  the  most 
shortsighted  ana  iniquitous.  Burned  stubble,  and 
the  litter  of  the  cattle  turned  out  upon  the  fallows, 
is  the  only  manure  which  is  ever  laid  on  their 
’•  fields.  Their  ploughing  is  done  by  a wooden  plough 
drawn  by  a single  yoke  of  oxen,  going  over  not 
more  than  one  acre  in  a whole  day,  ami  making 
a furrow  about  mx  inches  deep.  Two  bushels  and 
a half  per  acre  is  the  ordinary  allowance,  and  1200 
per  cent,  the  ordinary  return.  Sometimes  one  halra 
will  bear  two  or  more  cars.  Asiatic  custom*  came 
into  Barhary  with  the  Arabs,,  if  they  were  not  already 
established  there  before  their  arrival  • and  the  ox  i*  dri- 
ven round  the  circular  threshing  floor,  to  tread  out  the 
corn,  which  is  afterwards  winnowed  by  being  thrown 
up  against  the  wind,  just  as  it  WU  in  .Tuilea  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  (T)exd.  xxv.  4,  h.  m.  $4.)  and  is  to 
this  day  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
grain  is  deposited  in  large  subterraneous  magazines 
called  matmrira,  containing  at  least  800  bushels  each. 
Precautions  are  of  course  taken  to  prevent  the  admis- 


sion of  wet ; and  It  is  said  that  the  grain  can  be  thus 
preserved  without  damage  for  several  years.  In  horti- 
culture the  Barbaresque  & are  still  farther  behindhand. 
A confused  assemblage  of  fruit-trees  and  potherbs, 
without  neatness,  order,  or  beauty,  is  the  utmost  at 
which  they  aim  in  their  finest  gardens. 

The  common  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  and  different 
species  of  millet  (Sorghum)  pulse,  vetches,  lentils,  and 
caravances  (Garbanzoa,  Cluih-peus,  Cicer  arietmum.)  are 
the  chief  produce  of  their  form*.  Oats  are  not  used ; 
bnt,  as  in  western  Asm,  barley  and  chopped  straw  ore 
substituted  for  them  and  for  hay.  Hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  make  up  the  remainder  of  their  field- 
produce.  Their  gardens,  in  addition  to  the  common 
European  fruits,  supply  them  w it  h figs,  melons,  oranges, 
lemons  and  limes.  Vineyards  and  olive-vurds  on  the 
plains  and  declivities,  and  our  common  forest  trees, 
corks  and  evergreen  oaks  in  the  woods,  constitute 
the  principal  riches  of  the  vegetable  world  in  this  part 
of  Africa  ; but  there  ore  some  inferior  kinds  of  fruit, 
such  as  the  jujube,  lote-tree  ( ZixyphusLolu* ,)  E lam  gnus, 
Argun,  (EUrodcndrum  Arg,)  Dioapyroa  Lotus,  CeUU  Aut- 
traits,  and  cornelian  cherry  (Cornua  mascu la,)  not  com- 
mon among  us,  which  abound  in  most  porta 
of  the  Barbary  States.  Some  gum  resins,  such  as 
palhanuin,  opopannx,  amtuoniucutn,  and  sundarac, 
the  produce  of  the  Aritr,  or  Juuiperua  communis , nud 
medicinal  herbs,  such  as  wormwood,  (stupidly  called 
wormreed  by  some  of  our  commercial  writers,)  orris- 
root  ( Iris  Gcrmanka , Florentma)  colocigth,  or  C&fo- 
quixtula,  Ac.  are  natives  of  this  purl  uf  Africa. 

IV.  Salt,  in  various  forms,  is  found  in  almost  the 
whole  of  north  Africa,  especially  iu  the  southern  coun- 
tries bordering  uffen  the  Great  Desert.  In  many  place* 
it  completely  impregnates  the  earth  ; and  the  water  of 
the  springs  and  p<)ole,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a thick 
crust  of  saliuc  matter  : in  others  it  appears  in  lurge  solid 
masses.  Springs  containing  other  mineral  substances, 
particularly  sulphur,  are  frequent  ; aud  ninny  of  them 
are  hot.  The  marbles  of  Nuinidia  were  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  and  so  mountainous  a country,  as  most 
part  of  liarbary  is,  cannot  be  deficient  in  stone.  Tim- 
ber, we  are  told  by  travellers  in  that  country,  is  almost 
the  only  material  used  for  building  ; but  this  usage 
arises,  not  from  any  want  of  stone,  but  from  iu  extreme 
hardneM,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be  worked,  and 
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from  w ant  of  roads  or  vehicles  fit  for  conveying  heavy 
loads  to  any  distance.  The  cose  is  exactly  the  sutue 
at  Constantinople,  which  is  surrounded  with  rock  and 
marble,  but  miserably  built  of  timber,  because  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  quarry  ing  and  removing  the 
stone  exceeds  all  calculation,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  antimony,  and  a mixture  of  antimony,  lead  and 
gold,  are  found  in  the  mountainous  districts ; but 
none  of  these  metals  are  worked  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

V’.  For  an  account  of  the  animals  commonly  found  5.  Animals, 
in  Burbary,  we  must  refer  tbe  reader  .to  the  art.  Az- 
f.  if.hu  . Besides  those  mentioned  there,  several  differ- 
ent kinds  nf  deer  may  be  named  as  peculiar  to  north 
Africa.  One  of  these  is  the  Fishtail  or  Istrwte  of  Dr. 

Shaw,  called  Aoudad  by  Mr.  Jackson  (Autiiope  Ltnria.) 

Others  arc  the  Sibsib  or  Burbary  squirrel  ( Saurug 
Gctuin*)  a luxury  to  the  unlives;  the  Jerboa,  and 
several  of  the  monkey  tribe. 

VI.  The  seas  and  rivers  have  abundance  of  fish  ; the  6.  Fishes, 
most  common  are  red  and  grey  mullets,  bream,  an- 
8 1.8 
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BAR-  chovies,  sardines,  herrings,  mackarel,  cod,  skate,  soles, 
BARY.  plaice,  turbot  aud  turtle.  The  rivers,  besides  the  bor- 
bel  and  cel,  have  an  excellent  kind  of  fish  called  shebel 
( Shdbil , Gupta  ala$a.)  Shell  fish  is  scarce  and  bad  on 
the  coasts  of  Barbary,  but  shrimps,  prawns  and  crabs 
are  not  very  uncommon. 

7.  Reptile*.  VII.  We  may  mention  the  tortoise  among  the  useful 
or  harmless  reptiles  of  this  country ; but  it  is  never 
brought  to  table  by  the  Barbaresque®.  Besides  the 
scorpion  and  horned  viper  (Cerastes.)  of  which  the 
wound  is  extremely  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  the 
locusts  do  infinite  mischief  to  the  young  crops,  as  has 
been  already  observed  in  the  article  Alcikks.  (See  also 
Grvi.lcs,  in  Entomology.)  The  gnats  or  mosquitos,  are 
somewhat  lurger  and  far  more  annoying  than  ours  are. 
Among  the  harmless  insects,  may  be  mentioned  innu- 
merable moths,  butterflies,  dragon  flies  and  beetles, 
many  of  them  ornamented  with  various  and  brilliant 
colours.  One  is  remarkable  for  a long  proboscis,  w ith 
which  it  pierces  the  umbellate  plant  (fashiik,)  which 
produces  gum  ammoniac,  and  this  insect  is  there* 
fore  called  dibbtn  fashuk,  “ the  ammoniac  beetle.” 

ft.  Jnhsbi-  VIII.  The  population  of  this  country  is  certainly 

Untv  not  so  considerable  as  it  would  be  under  a better  go- 
vernment ; the  actual  numbers,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
determined  by  any  probable  conjecture,  will  be  piven 
in  the  separate  account  of  each  state.  The  inhabitants 
of  Barbary  arc  derived  from  five  distinct  races  ; 1.  the 
Bribers  or  Berbers,  the  aboriginal  occupants  ; 2.  the 
kabilehs  oi  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs  ; S.  the  Turks; 
4.  the  Jews  ; and  5.  the  Negroes.  Of  the  first,  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  of  these  races, 
a more  particular  account  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Brf.bkb.  The  second  are  (lie  descendants  of 
those  tribes  who  emigrated  from  Asia,  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Moslems.  A great  portion 
of  the  stationary  inhabitants  are  also  of  Arab  origin  ; 
descendants  of  those  whom  war,  commerce,  or  political 
engagements  brought  into  the  conquered  country. 
There  are  no  families  of  the  third  race  to  the  west  of 
Algiers  ; but  it  forms  ail  important,  though  not  a very 
considerable,  part  of  the  whole  population.  The  Turks 
are  in  fact  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  its  inhabitants.  Ever  since 
this  country  was  subject  to  the  torte,  Turkish  troops 
and  officers  have  occupied  the  fortresses,  and  Turkish 
governors,  appointed  by  the  Grand  Signior,  formerly 
had  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  public  commnnds  and 
emoluments.  Their  descendants,  called  kul-tSghfis,  or 
4t  sons  of  slaves,”  form  the  class  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  They  still  retain  the  respect  and  influence 
which  their  connection  with  the  Ottomans  originally 
gave,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  troops,  who  are  re- 
cruited from  Turkey,  in  the  light  of  fellow-country- 
men. The  Jews,  the  fourth  race  mentioned  above, 
are  numerous,  though  much  persecuted.  Attachment 
to  their  native  soil,  and  the  inconveniences  of  seeking 
for  an  asylum  at  a distance  from  their  relations,  still 
tie  down  these  wretched  men  to  a colouy,  where  they 
ore  the  victims  of  endless  degradations  and  hardships. 
Avery  large  proportion  of  them  are  emigrants,  whom 
bigotry  has  expelled  at  different  times  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  They  are  here,  as  every  where,  an 
industrious,  frugal  people ; nud  are  so  much  superior  to 
the  Moors  in  useful  knowledge,  that  their  assistance 
is  almost  indispensable  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
the  management  of  commercial  business,  or  even  the 


commonest  pecuniary  transactions.  The  Negroes,  the  BAR- 
last  race  named,  arc  either  in  a state  of  actual  slavery',  t BARV.^ 
or  descendants  from  emancipated  slaves,  occupying  a 
separate  quarter  oT  the  town,  and  considered,  though 
true  believers,  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order.  In  Mo- 
rocco, their  condition  is  more  advantageous  ; for  some 
of  the  emperors  raised  large  armies  of  Negroes,  and  by 
putting  arms  into  their  hands,  gave  them  more  im- 
portance than  they  before  possessed.  Besides  which, 
the  intermixture  of  the  different  races  has  been  more 
common  there  than  farther  cast ; and  that  circumstance 
has  contributed  to  moderate  the  contemptuous  feeling 
with  which  they  are  beheld  by  most  Mahometans. 

A small  number  of  Christians,  as  merchants,  and 
many  as  slaves,  are  resident  in  Barbary.  The  latter 
have  every  thing  to  suffer  which  fanaticism,  in  its 
worst  form,  can  suggest.  But  even  in  this  country, 
its  stronghold,  fanaticism  has  for  some  time  been  upon 
the  decline.  In  the  eastern  states,  Christians  are  tole- 
rated nearly  as  much  as  in  Turkey.  Morocco,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  have  for  some  years  abandoned  their 
piratical  expeditions ; and  the  severe  lesson  which 
Algiers  received  by  the  bombardment  of  181G,  induced 
that  state  to  give  up  a system  which  was  the  cause  of 
so  much  individual  misery,  and  so  long  the  disgrace  of 
Europe. 

IX.  The  government  of  every  Mohammedan  state  y,  c.ovem- 
must  be  essentially  despotic,  as  the  Kordn  is  not  only  meat. 

a religious  code,  but  also  a civil  one,  enjoining  an 
almost  unlimited  obedience  to  the  sovereign.  Mus- 
sel men  must  be  more  advanced  in  general  knowledge 
than  they  have  ever  been  yet,  before  they  can  suppose 
any  laws  to  be  salutary  which  are  not  derived  from 
Mahomet : but  though  they  neither  possess,  nor  will 
devise,  any  permanent  institution  in  order  to  secure 
their  personal  rights,  some  circumstances  have  arisen, 
which  operate  as  a check  upon  the  sultan’s  authority. 

The  fear  of  a numerous  and  insubordinate  soldiery, 
the  influence  of  the  expounders  of  the  law,  and  a com- 
bination of  the  great  officers  of  the  state,  have  all 
occasionally  exercised  a powerful  control  over  the 
despot’s  will.  This  has  generally  happened  in  the 
three  regencies,  where  the  Dcy  or  Regent,  is  usually 
displaced,  or  raised  to  the  throne,  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  council.  In  Morocco,  where  an  hereditary  sove- 
reignty has  always  existed,  the  case  is  different ; and 
several  of  its  Emperors  were  the  most  ferocious,  as  well 
os  the  most  uncontrolled  tyrants.  The  form  of  go- 
vernment is  nearly  the  same  in  each  of  the  three 
regencies,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  on  Alcibrs. 

X.  The  forms  and  administration  of  justice  must  be  io.  Police 
essentially  the  same  in  every  Mohammedan  country, 

in  which  civilisation  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  require 
any  intermediate  agents  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject.  The  kiuli  or  judge  decides  all  the  muses 
brought  before  him  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  as  explained  by  the  orthodox  doctor,  to  whose 
sect  he  belongs.  But  there  is  in  many  cases  an  appeal 
to  the  sultan  himself,  whose  sentence  is  final.  As  the 
k&db  are  appointed  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  they 
must  be  entirely  at  his  mercy  ; and  in  u military  go- 
vernment, it  is  evident  that  the  chief  who  has  the 
supreme  command  of  the  troops,  will  always  be  able 
to  enforce  his  orders  in  spite  of  law  and  justice.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  ease  where  execution  imme- 
diately follows  conviction  ; where  no  time  is  allowed 
for  an  appeal ; and  where  the  government  is  a party  'Q 
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BAR*  the  cause.  Trials  ore  always  expeditiously  conducted 
BARY.  Mohammedan  countries  j but  in  these  states,  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  simple  forms  of  Mohammedan 
law  are  often  dispensed  with  especially  where  the 
confiscation  of  property  is  to  be  the  result.  The  spirit 
of  peculation  and  self-interest  pervade  every  depart- 
ment of  a Musselmen  government ; and  no  where  is 
that  more  extensively  the  case  than  In  Barbary.  Hence 
arises  a constant  struggle  between  the  ministers  and 
their  sovereign,  anxious  to  see  who  can  cajole  and 
defraud  most  successfully,  while  the  latter  Is  ever  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  detecting  frauds  and 
delinquencies,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  seizure  of  the 
offender's  property.  Hence  also  that  dread  of  being 
thought  rich,  that  anxiety  to  appear  a pauper,  which 
are  universally  found  with  slight  modifications,  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Atlantic.  Tne  suspicion,  meanness, 
and  dissimulation,  with  all  their  frightful  train  of  con- 
comitant vices,  which  disgrace  so  many  of  all  ranks, 
in  these  ill-fated  countries,  may  be  all  traced  to  the 
same  source. 

11.  Pamsh-  XI.  The  Koran  is  at  best  a very  bad  code,  but  even 

**<nl*-  this  is  far  from  being  scrupulously  observed  in  Barbary. 

The  punishments  prescribed  by  it  arc  neither  various 
nor  cruel ; and  strangulation  is  the  common  mode  by 
which  criminals  are  put  to  death  in  other  Mohamme- 
dan countries  ; but  here  almost  every  contrivance  has 
been  adopted  by  which  the  torments  of  the  sufferer 
can  be  prolonged  or  rendered  more  acute,  and  a mere 
narrative  of  the  cruelties  which  are  continually  prac- 
tised, as  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  these  states,  is 
enough  to  fill  every  feeling  mind  with  horror  and 
disgust. 

12.  FsoaU-  XII.  The  grovelling  ignorance  produced  by  such  a 

ciam.  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  is  well  calculated  to 

cherish  fanaticism  j and  no  where  does  it  now  rule 
with  a more  absolute  sway.  The  populace  are  the 
dupes,  and  the  higher  classes  the  slaves,  of  a numerous 
body  of  men  called  Morftbits  (corruptly  written  and 
pronounced  by  most  Europeans  Marabouts  ;)  some  of 
whom  are  sincere  in  their  professions,  but  the  greater 
number  are  most  arrant  hypocrites,  making  a lucra- 
tive trade  of  their  nssuined  sanctity.  By  affecting  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  Kordn,  a continual  repe- 
tition of  favourite  texts,  and  other  common  artifices, 
they  gain  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  sanctity, 
and  soon  persuade  the  people  to  believe  them  the 
favourites  of  heaven.  Some  pretend  to  possess  mira- 
culous powers  ; many  practise  the  arts  of  divination, 
and  all  deal  in  charms,  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
derive  considerable  profits.  The  greater  part  wander 
about  through  the  country,  professing  to  live  on  cha- 
rity, (they  call  themselves  dervise9  or  fakirs,  i.  e. 
poor  men  ;)  and  doing  far  more  mischief  than  the 
mendicants  in  Popish  countries.  In  Asia  these  men 
are  kept  under  some  restraint  by  the  government,  and 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  higher  classes  ; but  in 
Barbary  they  are  almost  uncontrolled.  At  the  great 
festivals  they  give  an  entire  loose  to  their  religious 
phrenzy,  heightened  probably  by  large  doses  of  opium, 
and  the  excesses  in  which  they  then  indulge  are  truly 
horrible.  Mr.  Lyon  ( Travels , ii.)  saw  a man  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  side  of  a living  ass,  tear  out  his 
bowels,  and  devour  them  ! Idiots  and  madmen  are 
considered  as  half-inspired,  and  arc  therefore  looked 
upon  with  veneration,  and  allowed  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief which  their  bewildered  imagination  suggests. 


Such  a sanctity  may  well  be  considered  as  hereditary, 
and  claimed  for  several  generations.  The  tombs  of  those 
saints  are  also  held  in  extreme  veneration,  and  are  almost 
as  much  the  objects  of  pilgrimage  as  the  shrines  of  mar- 
tyrs once  were  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  ofAfrica. 
They  are  often  asylums  for  the  vilest  criminals.  The 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  generally  performed  by  those 
who  can  undertake  it,  and  the  pilgrims  are  much 
respected  ; but  in  charity,  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  Musselman,  the  Barbaresque*  are  very  deficient. 
Who  indeed  can  venture  to  be  charitable,  when  his 
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charity  discovers  his  wealth,  and  points  him  out  to  the 
government  as  a proper  subject  for  confiscation  ? 

XIII.  In  such  a country  learning  cannot  flourish,  13.  Uam- 
and  a more  illiterate  people  than  those  of  Barbary  can  iag. 
hardly  be  found.  The  natives  of  Morocco  stand  highest 
in  the  scale  of  literature;  the  study  of  the  Kordn,  which 
their  religion  requires,  of  poetry  for  which  they  have  a 
taste,  and  of  the  history  of  their  country,  on  which  they 
have  several  works,  is  not  unusual  among  the  higher 
classes.  Their  excessive  bigotry  has  generally  with- 
held them  from  familiar  intercourse  with  Europeans, 


and  thence  arose  the  very  low  estimate  of  their  literary 
acquirements  which  ‘ravellers  have  commonly  made. 

In  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  do  culti- 
vate, they  appear  indeed  to  be  much  behind  the  Asiatics, 
and  are  probably  daily  sinking  deeper  in  ignorance,  as 
they  have  few  if  any  literary  institutions.  Their  dialect 
is  very  corrupt ; and  even  in  the  despatches  addressed 
to  foreign  courts,  terms  occur  which  a genuine  Arab 
would  scorn  to  use.  The  language  of  the  populace  is 
full  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Berber  and  other  dia- 
lects ; they  also  pronounce  some  letters  very  differ- 
ently from  the  Asiatics,  and  have  a system  of  phra- 
scology  entirely  their  own,  approaching  more  tdTthe 
Syriac  than  to  the  pure  Arabic,  but  probably  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  Spain.  Their  mode  of 
forming  the  Arabic  letters  is  also  as  different  from  that 
of  the  eastern  Arabs,  as  the  German  text  is  from  the 
Latin  character ; but  their  books  are  generally  more 
carefully  transcribed  than  those  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Asiatics.  This  character,  it  may  be  observed,  extends 
no  further  westward  than  Baghcmi  in  the  interior, 
(Burckhardt's  Nubia,  481.)  aud  Tripoli  on  the  coast: 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Melli  or  Alalia  use  it,  (see 
Bowdich’s  Athanlct',)  it  is  plain  from  what  quarter 
they  derived  their  knowledge  of  Arabic. 

XIV.  The  mechanic  arts  are  in  the  same  degraded  14, 
state  ; there  is  scarcely  any  subdivision  of  labour,  and 
manufactories,  on  an  extensive  scale,  arc  unknown. 
Building  is  that  in  which  they  excel.  Tabiah,  a sort  of 
artificial  stone,  and  a very  hard  and  durable  cement, 
are  among  the  few  things  they  make,  which  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  former  is  a mixture  of  lime, 
sand,  and  pebbles,  put  into  a wooden  frame  of  the 
proper  size  and  shape,  and  beat  down  with  square 
rammers ; the  latter,  a compound  of  sand,  wqod- 
ashes,  and  lime,  beaten  together  for  three  days  and 
nights  without  intermission,  and  frequently  sprinkled 
with  oil  and  water.  Another  cement  used  by  them, 
is  made  of  tow,  lime,  and  oil.  Both  these  composi- 
tions acquire  great  hardness  in  a short  time,  and  are 
impenetrable  to  water.  Whether  they  would  stand 
severe  frosts  may  fairly  be  questioned.  A Moorish 
town  Is  an  ugly  likeness  of  those  in  Asia,  having  all 
their  defects,  and  none  of  their  beautic*.  The  public 
buildings  are  many  of  them  solid,  but  seldom  can 
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BAR-  boast  of  any  thing  Kke  elegancfe  or  lightness.  The 
BARY . minarets,  so  tapering  and  airy,  on  the  Turkish  mosques, 

'“■V*’— ^ are  clumsy,  square,  turrets  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  houses  arc  built  round  one  or 
more  square  courts,  with  scarcely  any  windows  open- 
ing  to  the  street ; the  lower  part  is  used  os  stables  or 
out-houses  ; the  upper  stories  for  the  apartments  of 
the  family.  There  is  an  open  corridor  in  each  story, 
with  which  the  staircases  from  below,  and  all  the 
chambers,  communicate.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
the  court  is  paved  with  marble,  or  coloured  tiles,  and 
sometimes  has  a fountain  in  the  centre.  An  awning, 
stretched  across  from  side  to  side,  converts  this  court 
into  an  agreeable  saloon,  and  in  warm  weather  com- 
pany is  received  there.  The  ordinary  houses  seldom 
have  more  than  one  story,  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
with  a single  apartment  on  each  side  of  the  court ; as 
the  windows  are  small,  and  the  rooms  seldom  have  a 
thorough  draught  of  air,  the  heat  and  want  of  light 
ore  insufferable.  Boarded  ceilings,  diversified  by 
painted  lattice-work,  walls  covered  half-way  down 
with  gilt  and  painted  wainscoting,  hangings  of 
different  coloured  cloths,  or  tyger-skins,  filling  the 
interval  between  the  wainscot  and  the  floor,  look- 
ing-glasses, clocks,  or  arms  arranged  in  fanciful  pat- 
terns, are  the  different  articles  of  ornament  or  furniture 
with  which  their  best  rooms  are  decked.  Firc-pUces 
are  not  wanted  ; a charcoal  fire,  in  ail  earthen  chafing- 
dish,  placed  in  one  corner  of  tha  court,  serves  to 
cook  the  dinner.  Mattresses  on  the  floor,  with  large 
cushions,  are  placed  against  the  walls,  as  seats  by 
day,  and  beds  by  night  ; and  a raised  platform  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  (the  divan  of  the  Turkish  houses  in 
the  East)  is  frequently  used  os  a place  for  the  beds. 
The  catalogue  of  their  household  utensils  is  almost  as 
thrifty  as  the  inventory  of  their  furniture  : a few 
' pewter  plates,  spoons  and  basins,  wooden  bowls, 
earthen  pots,  and  iron  ladles,  nearly  complete  the 
list  ; but  some  China  plates  for  shew,  and  u tea 
equipage,  must  not  he  forgotten,  because  the  common 
use  of  tea  is  one  of  the  few  customs  in  which  the 
western  are  entirely  different  from  the  casern  Arabs. 
The  roofs  of  their  houses  are  generally  flat,  and  are 
much  used  by  the  female  part  of  the  family  in  the 
cool  of  the  day.  The  rich  have  often  a small  addi- 
tional building,  colled  Aliyyuh,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  strangers.  It  is  like  another  house  on  a small 
scale,  and  is  occasionally  placed  over  the  gateway  at 
the  entrance,  exactly  answering  to  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Jtible. 
The  houses  are  usually  white-washed  outside,  which 
gives  their  towns  a neat  and  cheerful  appearance  ut  a 
distance.  The  villages, — almost  always  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns, — are  an  assemblage  of  w retched 
hovels,  surrounded  with  tall  hedges. 

15.  Diet.  XV.  The  same  economy  prevails  in  their  diet  as  in 
their  other  domestic  arrangements.  The  first  and 
most  indispensable  article  is  rutcueh,  a paste  made  of 
coarse  flour,  granulated  by  being  squeezed  through  a 
colander,  and  answering  all  the  pur|»oscs  of  senndino 
among  the  Italians.  This  is  put  into  a perforated 
pan,  like  the  upper  part  of  our  steam-kettles,  and 
boiled  in  the  steam  rising  from  the  pot  below,  in 
which  the  meat,  vegetables,  &c.  are  cooked.  It  ia 
served  up  mixed  with  soup,  milk,  butter,  honev, 
spices,  or  anv  other  seasoning.  Bread,  fruits,  arid 
vegetables,  form  a large  part  of  the  food  of  this 


abstemious  people.  Their  principal  meal  is  immedi- 
ately after  sun-set ; they  scat  themselves  on  mats  in  a 
circle,  having  previously  washed  their  hands,  a pre- 
caution the  more  necessary,  as  their  fingers  serve 
instead  of  knives  and  forks  ; and  they  then  proceed  to 
tear  scraps  of  meat  from  the  dish  placed  in  the  middle, 
roll  them  up  into  little  balls,  with  cnscush,  and  toss 
them  into  their  mouths,  which  they  do  with  singular 
dexterity.  'Those  who  attend  to  the  spirit  of 
Mahomet’s  laws,  wash  their  bands,  face,  and  beard, 
agaiu  after  dinner;  while  others,  contented  with 
looking  to  the  letter  only,  think  it  sufficient  to  wipe 
their  greasy  fingers  on  the  woolly  beads  of  their  black 
slaves.  Their  mode  of  making  tea  is  somewhat 
different  from  ours : tansy,  mint,  and  a plentiful 
allowance  of  sugar,  arc  put  into  the  pot  at  once,  which 
is  filled  up  with  boiling  water;  when  sufficiently 
brewed,  it  is  sipped  out  of  small  china  cups,  just  ns 
the  Asiatics  sip  their  coffee.  But  the  greatest  luxury 
in  Barbary  is  the  use  of  m&jtin,  and  smoking 
hoshishah : the  first  is  an  electuary,  made  of  honey, 
spices,  and  hemp  leaves ; the  other,  those  leaves  dried, 
pounded,  and  smoked  instead  of  tobacco.  A tea- 
spoon ful  of  thu  oue,  or  a few  puffs  of  the  other,  ore 
enough  to  produce  complete  intoxication.  The  seeds 
of  the  Palma  Cknsti  are  also  said  to  be  used  by  them 
for  the  same  purposes. 

XVI.  The  dress  of  the  Moors  is  rather  cumbersome, 
and  consists  of  more  articles  than  seem  necessary  in 
so  warm  a country.  The  men  wear  a red  woollen 
skullcap,  named  after  Fez,  where  it  is  manufactured, 
and  n white  shawl  twisted  round  the  head  ; linen  and 
woollen  trowaerfr,  a cotton,  or  Bilk  shirt ; a tunic 
called  kaftkn,  with  or  without  sleeves,  having  row's  of 
buttons  down  the  front,  kept  close  to  the  body  by  a 
sash  folded  round  the  waist ; and  u pair  of  yellow 
slippers.  A strip  of  velvet  passed  over  the  right 
shoulder  suspends  the  sabre  ; and  the  dagger  is  stuck 
into  the  folds  of  the  sash.  Thus  far  they  agree  very 
nearly  with  their  brethren  in  Asia ; but  another  part 
of  their  dress  is  peculiar  to  Africa,  that  is,  the  h&yic, 
or  plaid,  for  it  nearly  corresponds  with  that  ancient 
piece  of  apparel ; it  is  a cotton,  silk  or  woollen  cloth, 
five  or  six  yards  long,  and  about  two  broad,  loosely 
folded  round  the  head  and  body.  Besides  this,  they 
often  use  the  bunms  as  an  outer  covering  ; that  is,  a 
short,  hooded  tunic,  without  sleeves,  made  of  very 
thick,  coarse  baize,  auch  as  is  common  among  the 
seamen  of  the  Mediterranean.  Heads  shorn,  save  in 
a single  lock,  long  beards,  rings  on  their  Fingers, 
and  a string  of  beads  to  piny  with,  are  as  common 
among  the  Moors  os  among  the  Asiatics.  The  Jews 
are  restricted  to  the  nse  of  black  for  their  outer  gar- 
ments ; lepers  arc  distinguished  by  a straw  hat ; and 
the  form  of  a turban  generally  declares  the  wearer’s 
rank  and  profession.  It  is  singular,  that  when  the 
body  and  the  houses  arc  so  frequently  washed,  the 
clothes  should  be  neglected  ; but  the  natives  of  Bar- 
bary seldom  think  it  necessary  to  change  or  cleanse 
their  habiliments. 

XVII.  Jealousy  seems  to  he  a predominant  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  Moors;  and  to  it  may  be 
ascribed  the  extreme  seclusion  of  their  women  : none 
but  those  of  the  lowest  orders  arc  ever  seen  walking  in 
the  streets.  They  hn«c  good  complexions,  black  eyes 
and  heir,  are  middle  sized,  but  too  much  inclined  to 
corpi^ency.  Their  beauty  is  seldom  such  as  would 
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BAR-  please  Europeans  j for  expression  of  coonten&nce  is 
BAJtV.  ^curcely  ever  to  be  met  with.  Their  habits  ore  neces- 
aarily  sedentary,  and  some  paius  are  taken  to  fatten 
them  j for  plumpness  is  the  great  criterion  of  beauty 
among  the  Moors.  Their  under  dress  nearly  resem- 
bles that  of  the  men  ; exjxjsurc  of  the  neck  ami  bosom 
being  almost  the  only  difference.  Two  broad  straps, 
attached  to  their  girdles,  pass  over  the  shoulders,  and 
are  crossed  upon  the  breast.  Their  hair  is  tressed 
and  braided  as  in  the  east,  and  a handkerchief  is  tied 
close  round  the  head,  as  is  often  done  by  the  peasants 
in  France.  They  wear  earrings  from  the  upper,  as 
well  as  lower  parts  of  the  ears,  and  gold  and  silver 
rings  upon  their  ancles.  Their  slippers  are  always 
red,  and  usually  embroidered.  Veils  and  hAyics,  and 
sometimes  straw  hats,  form  a part  of  their  dress  when 
out  of  doors.  The  married  Jewesses  have  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  liberty,  and  are  not  obliged  to  w’ear 
veils.  They  wear  petticoats  of  green  embroidered 
cloth,  instead  of  drawers.  A black  stripe  down  the 
forehead,  along  the  nose,  chin,  and  throat,  is  consi- 
dered as  a great  improvement  of  theif  beauty.  This 
is  very  conspicuous  in  the  plate  of  the  Tripolitinc 
costume,  given  by  Captain  Lyon,  'p.  7 ) In  the  use 
of  hinnh,  for  giving  a red  tint  to  their  bair  and  Augers, 
and  stibium,  (al-cohl)  to  blacken  the  inside  of  their 
eyelids,  they  entirely  agree  with  the  Asiatics. 

18.  Cere-  XViil.  borne  days  before  marriage,  the  bride  is 
monies.  -visited  by  her  female  friends,  and  the  bridegroom  is 
paraded  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  attended 
by  his  associates,  and  a band  of  music  ; they  express 
their  joy  by  shewing  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  firing 
off  their  pieces,  shouting  and  racing  as  if  mad.  On 
the  wedding-day,  .the  bride  is  carried  through  the 
town  in  a sort  of  sedao-chair,  fixed  on  the  back  of  a 
mule  or  camel;  (see  pi.  at  p.  2f>9,  in  Captain  Lyon's 
Travels,)  and  covered  with  silk  or  linen.  A large 
body  of  her  relations  and  fricnds*escort  her,  thus  cased 
up,  to  the  house  of  her  intended  husband.  Their 
torches,  drums,  and  musketry,  are  less  dazzling  and 
noisy  tlian  those  of  the  bridegroom,  who  ought, 
according  to  the  rites  of  etiquette  in  Barbary,  to  reach 
his  door  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  they  do.  The 
company  retire,  and  he  is  left  alone  with  his  wife, 
, whose  veil  he  then  removes  for  the  first  time.  Their 
laws,  and  other  ceremonies  respecting  marriage,  are 
such  as  all  other  Mohammedans  observe,  (see  Islam.) 
In  their  forms  of  civility,  and  the  intercourse  of 
society,  the  Barbaresque*  greatly  resemble  other  Mo- 
hammedans, but  they  are  on  the  whole  less  polished. 
They  often  receive  their  friends  in  the  streets,  having 
mats  spread  before  their  doors,  on  which  they  seat 
themselves  in  a circle,  placing  their  servants  outside, 
to  prevent  intrusion.  The  greatest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid  to  a visitor,  is  the  introduction  of  tea,  a 
refreshment  which  has,  in  Barbary,  nearly  superseded 
the  use  of  coffee.  This  mode  of  visiting  gives  little 
inconvenience  to  either  party,  and  is  well  suited  to 
the  indolent  habits  of  the  Moors.  It  also  gratifies 
that  trifling  curiosity  which  they  are  fond  of  indulging, 
and  their  vanity,  which  makes  them  delight  in  dis- 
playing their  acquirements.  Inquiries  after  their 
neighbours  occupations,  and  boasting  accounts  of 
iheir  own  feats  of  horsemanship,  or  among  the  t&libs, 
(i.  e.  the  learned)  test*  and  scraps  of  theology  ]>om- 
puusly  dealt  out,  are  the  favourite  topics  of  conversa- 


tion. In  their  temperament,  the  Moors  are  not  so  BARRA- 
phlegmatic  as  the  Turks  ; they  have  therefore  more  KY. 
gesticulation,  as  well  as  a greater  variety  of  intonation  v-"""' 
and  emphasis ; but  their  enunciation  is  peculiarly 
harsh  and  shrill  ; and,  to  an  European  ear,  the  Arabic 
is  ns  unpleasant  in  the  mouth  of  a Moor,  us  it  is 
bearable  in  that  of  a Syrian. 

XIX.  The  amusements  fashionable  in  Barbary  are  19.  Sport*, 
all  in  excess  ; cither  those  indolent  ones  just  described, 

or  the  most  violent  exercises,  such  os  playing  with  the 
jerld,  (see  Jkrid.1  leap-frog,  foot-ball,  and  a few  more 
such  games,  were  probably  imported  from  Spain  ; but 
one  is  quite  peculiar  to  themselves  : it  consists  of  a 
sort  of  mock  figlit  j parties  of  horsemen  ride  full 
speed  at  each  other,  discharge  their  pieces,  then  wheel 
round  and  retreat.  This  is  much  like  the  game  with 
the  jerld  ; but  to  improve  it  they  ride  full  gallop 
towards  a wall,  approaching  it  a*  near  as  possible  ; 
then  stop  short  and  fire  : but  instead  of  chasing  a wall 
for  this  purpose,  they  often  chase  a friend  ; for  they 
think  they  cannot  do  him  a greater  honour,  than  by 
galloping  up  and  discharging  their  muskets  full  in  his 
face.  (Hast,  Mardkoi,  112;  note.)  Their  love  of 
music  is  rather  a less  savage  taste,  and  their  lively 
airs  are  said  to  be  simple  and  beautiful ; but  tbeir 
serious  ones  are  heavy  and  tedious.  Tbeir  treatment 
of  their  horses  is  cruel  and  injudicious  ; and  among  the 
peculiarities  of  their  horse  equipage,  the  bridle  may  be 
mentioned.  It  has  a thong  attached  to  the  rein,  which 
•erves  as  a whip.  Their  Fpur  is  a long  spike,  loosely 
attached  to  the  foot,  which  must  be  carefully  kept 
from  the  horse's  side,  if  his  rider  does  not  wish  to  do 
him  a serious  injury.  They  are  fond  of  field  sports  ; 
and  fur  from  being  sufficiently  scrupulous  to  think  of 
the  law  of  Mahomet  when  game  is  in  the  way.  One 
of  their  modes  of  sporting  is  said  to  be  the  concealing 
themselves  in  a canvass  case,  painted  like  a lion  or  a 
leopard,  writb  holes  to  push  the  musket  through,  os 
soon  as  a bird  gets  up.  Sometimes  the  whole  country 
assembles  to  hunt  lions  and  tygers  ; and  then  the 
chose  must  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  great 
hunting  parties  of  the  ancients. 

XX.  Cloths  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  woven  by  the  20.  Trade 
women,  and  said  to  be  woven  solely  by  the  fingers  ; *nd  nwm- 
coarse  linen  $ carpeting  almost  as  good  as  that  of  fartarc** 
Turkey  ; mats  of  the  palmetto  ( Chamarops ) ; swords 

and  gun-barrels  of  Biscayan  iron,  well  tempered  by 
peculiar  waters,  found  in  some  districts;  bad  gunpow- 
der ; excellent  morocco  leather  ; are  the  articles  they 
manufacture.  Trade  must  necessarily  be  at  a low' ebb, 
in  a country  in  which  there  are  no  roods,  no  wheel -car- 
riages, little  personal  security,  and  an  irregular,  oppres- 
sive government.  The  inland  traffic  is  principully  car- 
ried on  at  fairs  from  time  to  time  ; and  the  caravans  of 
pilgrims  to  and  from  Mecca  contribute  to  keep  up  the 
foreign  trade,  which  without  them  would  soon  sink  into 
nothing.  (The  best  authorities  for  this  country  are 
Shaw's  Travels,  2 voU.  1738 ; Chfnicr's  Recherche* 
Hisloriques  tur  let  M a urea,  3 vols.  1787 ; Poiret, 

Votf.  en  Barbaric,  ; Lemprftre’s  Tour,  1*91} 

St.  Olon,  Relation  de  Maroc.  1695  ; Braitli waite's 
Revolutions  in  Morocco,  1729 ; Launcclot  Addison’s 
Account  c f Mar.  1672  ; Pananti's  Algiers,  1816  ; Jack* 
son’s  Account  of  Morocco,  1809.)  See  Morocco, 

Aloikrs,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 
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BARREL.  BARBEL.  The  barbel  is  so  called,  says  Gcsncr,  by 
BARCE-  renaon  °f  t*lc  or  watiels  at  his  mouth,  which  are 
LUNA,  u^dcr  bis  nose  or  chaps.  Walton's  v Ingler . 

^ is  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Cyprinus  barbus. 

The  lavish  ilm 

Six  thousand  pieces  for  a barbel  gave ; 

A sesterce  Rir  each  pound  it  weigh’d,  as  they 
Gave  oat,  that  hear  great  things,  hut  greater  say. 

Duke.  Imitaliam  *>/  Juvenal,  sat.  ir. 

BARBICAN.  Fr.  and  Ital.  barbacane;  Sp.  barba- 
can o.  A casemate ; or  a hole  in  a parapet  or  town  wall 
to  shoot  out  at ; some  also  hold  it  to  be,  a sentric, 
scout-house,  or  hole.  Cotgrnve.  Tbwaites  asks,  may 
it  not  be  bttrh’btacon  ? Spelman  derives  it  from  Sax. 
burge-kenning.  Urbis  ten  propugnaculi  specula.  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Arabic  origin. 

In  whiche  mesne  tyme,  the  carle  with  his  company  made  bul- 
werke*,  and  borbymnyt  atwenc  the  tourc,  and  the  eytir,  mid  raxte 
dykes  & trenches  in  some  ptaers  of  the  cytie,  anil  fnrtifved  it 
wondcrooscly.  fa  by  mu.  Ann.  1268.  Hen.  til. 

To  Robert  Uffeord,  carle  of  Suffolk*,  hce  at  that  time  rare  the 
manor  of  Base-court  in  the  parish  of  Saynt  Giles  without  Crceple- 
ffste  of  London,  commonly  called  to  thin  date  the  Jlarbuanr, 
because  in  old  time  the  some  bad  been  a burge-keniny,  or  watch 
tower  for  the  citie.  Slave.  Ann.  1336.  Ed.  3. 

But  this  cleansing  furthered  the  time,  and  caused  them  to  grt  it 
sooner  then  they  should  have  done  if  the  earth  bad  lien  still ; but 
their  fin  all  intent  was  to  raise  the  defence  of  the  hulwarks,  and 
then  paaae  at  tbeir  pleasure,  and  enter  into  the  bmrUcmn,  aa  they 
haue  done.  Hnekluyt . Voyage,  tfc.  The  Lotte  of  Rhodes. 

BARBONI,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  to  the  Mullus 
barbntu or  red  surmullet.  See  Mullus. 

BARBUDA,  the  most  northern  of  the  Caribbean 
chain,  and  one  of  those  called  the  Virgin  Isles , It  is 
situated  cast  of  Tortola,  and  in  the  same  latitude  with 
Cuba,  and  twelve  leagues  north-east  of  Antigua.  Its 
length  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  breadth  twelve,  with 
a population  of  nearly  1500  individuals,  a great  part 
of  whom  are  slaves.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with 
a fertile  soil  which  yields  most  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  this  climate,  among  which  are  cotton,  pepper, 
tobacco,  indigo,  ginger,  and  sugar,  with  various  herbs 
and  roots,  besides  supporting  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  cattle.  Several  kinds  of  snakes  are  found 
in  Barbuda.  Some  of  them  are  venomous,  among 
which,  one  with  a flat  head  has  been  mentioned,  whose 
bite  causes  almost  instant  death.  Bnrbuda  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  but  has  no  harbour,  the  want 
of  which  is  partially  supplied  by  a well  sheltered  mad 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  Certain  revenues  arising 
from  Barbuda  belonged  to  the  Codrington  family,  ana 
with  the  income  from  some  other  plantations,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel. 
It  lies  between  17°  and  18”  N.  latitude,  and  between 
61°  and  G*i°  W.  longitude. 

BARCELONA,  a celebrated  city  of  Spain,  and  the 
capital  of  Catalonia,  stands  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  flourishes  from  Us  extensive  commercial 
relations.  It  may,  with  propriety,  be  reckoned  the 
second  city  in  Spain  in  reference  to  population,  while 
it  is  indisputably  one  of  the  first  in  extent,  industry, 
commerce  and  opulence.  It  was  founded  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  called  it  Burci  no,  after  their  general 
of  that  name.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
and  then  successively  to  the  Goths,  the  Moors,  and  the 
French.  Subsequently  it  had  sovereigns  of  its  own  in 
the  courts  of  Barcelona,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  afterwards,  with  it,  united 


to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Barcelona  is  a fortified  city,  BARCE 
and  includes  what  are  called  the  upper  and  lower  LONA. 
towns,  besides  the  contiguous  town  of  Barcelonetta,  -v— 
which  altogether  comprise  a population  of  about 
110,000  individuals.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
form  the  chief  support  of  these  multitudes.  Among 
the  former  objects  of  industry,  are  silk,  linen, 
amt  w'onllen  cloths,  hats,  lace,  ribbands,  stockings, 
and  soap.  Muskets,  swords,  and  other  small  arms 
are  also  made  here  in  large  quantities;  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  several  works  in  steel  and  brass.  The 
anuunl  value  of  the  cotton  goods  alone,  made  at  Barce- 
lona, has  been  stated  at  £ 249,000.  Though  these  give 
employment  to  a great  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
Barcelona  depends  more  upon  its  commercial,  than  its 
manufacturing,  establishments  for  its  prosperity  and 
opulence;  and  it  is  therefore  to  these  that  its  chief 
enterprise  is  directed.  Catalonia  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  industrious  province  in  Spain, 
and  this  city  is  its  grand  emporium.  Its  situation  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  is  favourable  to  its 
intercourse  with  all  the  ports  of  that  sea,  but  to  these 
its  transactions  ore  by  no  means  confined.  No  sooner 
had  the  trade  to  the  transatlantic  colonies  of  Spain 
(with  the  exception  of  Mexico)  been  declared  open  to 
all  Spanish  subjects,  in  1*78,  than  the  enterprising 
merchants  of  Barcelona  availed  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege, and  took  an  active  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
western  world.  So  prompt,  indeed,  was  their  activity 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  very  year  in  which  the  licence 
was  granted  no  less  than  twenty-three  ships  left  the 
port  for  that  destination,  freighted  with  Spanish  mer- 
chandise, valued  at  j£85,000.  and  foreign  goods  to  the 
amount  of  s&ZSfiOO,  Ten  years  afterwards  this  com- 
merce had  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  exports  were 
estimated  at  ^400,000. ; and  the  value  of  the  return 
cargoes  at  nearly  ^450,000.  The  whole  annual  amount 
of  its  commercial  transactions,  including  both  imports 
and  exports,  has  also  been  staled  at  ^i,?00,000.  The 
principal  exports  consist  of  its  various  manufactures, 
wine,  brandy,  and  other  products  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  Its  imports  include  French  and  Ita- 
lian goods,  corn  from  various  places,  rice  from 
America;  timber,  hemp  find  iron  from  the  Baltic; 
steel  from  England  and  Syria ; wax  from  Barbary ; 
linen,  copper  and  brass  from  Germany.  Another 
extensive  article  of  its  import  is  the  salt  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  the  chief  trade  for  which  is  with  Eng- 
land. The  harbour  is  extensive,  but  difficult  of 
entrance.  The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  at  Bar- 
celona in  1803,  before  its  commerce  was  impeded  by 
the  late  peninsular  war,  has  been  stated  at  1333, 

9*27  of  which  were  Spanish,  and  the  remainder  be- 
longed to  other  nations.  The  Barccloninns  have 
various  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  literature, 
arts  and  sciences ; among  which  are  academies  for 
jurisprudence,  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  history, 
and  the  fine  arts.  Many  parts  of  the  town  are  well 
built,  and  its  principal  edifices  display  those  charac- 
teristics of  architectural  splendour  which  are  the  usual 
concomitants  of  opulence.  Some  of  the  churches, 
colleges,  convents,  and  hospitals,  the  exchange  and 
other  buildings,  deserve  the  attention  of  the  lover 
of  the  arts  for  their  numerous  and  chaste  decorations. 
Barcelona  is  the  seat  of  a captain-general,  a governor, 
and  a royal  autfiencia  t and  there  too  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  are  preserved.  A cannon 
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BARCE-  foundery  is  also  established  in  its  royal  arsenal. 

LUNA.  This  city,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  principal 

V-“v — places  in  the  peninsula  felt  the  effects  of  the  late 
struggle.  In  1806  the  French  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it  by  a stratagem.  Having  arrived  before  its 
walls  with  an  army  of  about  10,000  meu,  on  the  13th 
of  February,  they  requested  permission  to  halt  and 
refresh  themselves  on  their  way  to  Valencia,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  gates  were  opened,  and  they 
were  received  as  friends.  Three  days  afterwards  they 
assembled  on  the  parade  as  though  intending  to 
pursne  their  route;  but  they  soon  filed  off  in  two 
divisions,  the  one  to  the  citadel,  and  the  other  to  the 
fort  of  Moqjui,  which  stands  upon  a contiguous  emi- 
nence, and  commands  the  town.  Both  places  were 
immediately  summoned  to  surrender,  and  were  given 
up  by  their  commanders.  From  that  time  Barcelona 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  1814,  when 
their  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Catalonia  to  oppose 
the  ullied  forces,  who  then  began  to  threaten  the  very 
capital  of  that  country  whose  hostile  armies  hod  lately 
occupied  almost  every  metropolis  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. The  latitude  of  Barcelona  is  about  41°  22*  N. 
and  its  longitude  2°  lO’  E. 

Barcelona,  a province  in  South  America,  which 
formed  a part  of  the  late  government  of  Cumana.  It 
constituted  one  of  the  three  provinces  into  which  that 
government  was  divided,  and  was  bounded  by  Cum  an  a 
proper  on  the  west,  Caraccas  on  the  east,  and  the 
Orinoco  on  the  south,  which  separates  it  from  Guiana. 
It  now  forms  a part  of  the  government  of  Columbia.  It 
is  partly  composed  of  vast  plains,  which  joining  to  those 
of  Caraccas,  stretch  to  a great  distance.  There  are 
vast  savannas  affording  excellent  pasturage,  which  were 
some  years  ago  stocked  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
These  had  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  sometimes  killed  eight  or  nine  hundred 
thousand  in  a single  year.  They  were  also  noted  for 
their  skill  in  curing  the  beef,  with  which  they  supplied 
several  of  the  adjoining  islands.  Various  circum- 
stances, however,  have  now  diminished  the  number  j 
and  the  supply  at  present  is  little  more  than  adequate 
to  the  domestic  consumption.  This  province  contains 
several  salt  pits  from  which  an  abundance  of  this  useful 
fossil  is  also  obtained  with  little  trouble. 

Barcelona,  Nsw,  a city  of  South  America,  the 
capital  of  the  above  province,  situated  on  a plain,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Neveri,  and  about  half  a 
league  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1634,  but  can  boast  of  few  advantages  either  in  its 
plan  or  mode  of  construction.  Its  unpaved  streets 
are  extremely  muddy  during  the  wet,  and  dusty  in  the 
dry  seasons.  The  population  is  stated  at  12, OCX)  or 
14,000,  about  half  of  whom  are  people  of  colour. 
Agriculture  is  in  general  neglected  in  this  province, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
trade,  especially  in  a species  of  contraband  commerce 
with  Trinidad  and  several  of  the  other  islands.  Barce- 
lona has  long  been  considered  as  the  grand  emporium 
of  this  traffic,  and  from  it  the  goods  were  dispersed 
through  several  of  the  other  provinces  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Being  now  released  from  the  shackles  of  Spanish 
policy,  its  trade  is  more  free,  and  a few  yeArs  will, 
doubtless,  render  Barcelona  more  flourishing  and  opu- 
lent than  while  subject  to  the  late  peninsular  edicts. 
Latitude  10°  1(Y  S.  and  longitude  64°  47*  W. 
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BARCELONETTA,  a small  and  new  town  in  Spain,  BARCE- 
in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  in  the  immediate  ETTA 
vicinity  of  Barcelona,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
sidertrd  as  a suburb.  It  stands  on  the  south-east  of  / 

that  city,  between  the  harbour  and  the  lighthouse,  v 
and  was  built  On  a piece  of  waste  ground,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Marquis  dc  la  Mina,  the  captain-geuer&l  of  Catalonia. 

It  consists  of  a square,  laid  out  into  twenty-four  streets, 
composed  of  brick  houses,  all  built  upon  the  same 
plan,  which  gives  it  a neat,  though  somewhat  dull 
and  monotonous,  appearance.  The  number  of  houses 
is  stated  at  600,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  at  10,000, 
the  major  part  of  whom  arc  soldiers,  sailors  and  per- 
sons otherwise  connected  with  the  navy.  The  church 
is  a handsome  structure,  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross, 
and  considerable  expense  has  been  bestowed  upon  its 
decoration. 

BAUD,  'j  The  kind  of  song  which  the  Bards 
Ba'rdick,  (^sung  is  called  barditvs,  byTacitusinhis 
Ba'adish,  / Oertnrtnia;  and  bardilus  is  derived  by 
Ba'rdling.  j Wachter  from  Ger.  barten,  pugnare. 

The  Bonis,  then,  were  the  composers  of  the  war  song, 
the  song  of  battle ; and  their  task  was  martem  ac- 
cendare  cantu,  u the  martial  curage  maik  in  breistis 
ryis.”  Du  Cange  says,  that  bardire,  is  to  send  forth  the 
cry  of  the  stag ; whence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Bards  w ere  so  called  because  they  imitated  the  noise  or 
bellowing  of  a stag. 

And  (die  German*]  haue  certatac  verses,  by  singing  of  which, 
calling  It  bnrditui,  they  incourage  their  people,  And  by  die  same 
song  foretell  the  fortune  of  die  future  bnttcll ; for  they  noth  strike 
a feme  into  others,  and  are  them&elues  slriken  with  (care,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  and  tune  of  tbe  baud! ; seeming  rather  an 
harmonic  of  valour  than  voices ; and  do  affect  principally  a certainc 
rougltnea  of  the  Voice,  and  a broken  confuse  murmur,  by  putting 
their  target*  before  their  mouth**,  to  the  end  their  voice  by  the 
reverberation  might  sound  bigger  and  fuller. 

Grtntvey.  7’acittu,  GrrmaaU. 

Then  vmt  that  valiant  aoulrs,  and  slainc  la  warre 
Do  Celebrate  with  praise  that  never  dye*, 

Yon  birds  securely  sung  your  elegyes. 

Lucan,  B.  L A.  *. 

You  too,  ye  bards'  whom  sacred  raptures  fire, 

To  rbant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  Ijre; 

Who  consecrate,  in  yonr  immortal  strain', 

Brave  patriot  soul*  in  righteous  battle  slain  ; 

Securely  now  the  tuneful  task  renew, 

And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  pursue. 

React,  n.  eh.  xx.  p.  22. 

And  indeed  my  jealousy  hath  oft  vert  me  with  particular  inqui- 
sition of  whatsoever  recurs,  bearing  not  a mark  of  most  apparent 
truth,  ever  since  1 found  so  intolerable  sntichrontams,  incredible 
reports,  and  bar  Huh  impostures,  as  well  from  Ignorance  ss  assumed 
lilrerty  of  Invention  in  some  of  onr  ancients. 

Stldcn  on  Drayton's  Poly-oUnon, 

Her  lips  no  living  bard,  1 wert, 

May  say,  how  ml,  how  round,  how  sweet ; 

Old'  Homer  only  could  indite, 

Their  vagrant  grace  and  toft  delight: 

They  stand  recorded  in  his  book, 

When  Helen  smil'd,  and  Hebe  spoke. 

Prior.  H-r  Right  AW. 

■ -Their  ashes  flew 

No  marble  tells  us  whither.  With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  (anctifies  bis  song : 

And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 

Is  cold  on  tilts.  Comrper.  The  Task,  book  T. 

Faith  I let  him  ’scape,  let  love  and  fame  survive, 

With  your  kind  sanction  keep  hit  scenes  alive; 

Try  to  approve  (applaud  wc  will  exempt) 

Nor  crush  the  bar  ding  in  this  bard  attempt. 

Cunningham.  A Prologue  to  Loot  and  Fume. 
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BARD. 


BARD.  The  WeHb,  kept  In  awe  w they  were  hr  the  Roman*,  harraueil 
»_  _ / by  the  SaxonH,  aod  ctcrnalijr  jeaUMw  of  tf>e  *U«ck»,  the eiKroach- 

utcnta,  and  tlic  Dcigtibouriiuod  of  alieua,  were  on  thin  account 
studied  to  tlicir  Celtic  manners  : this  situation,  and  these  cix- 
ennutanre*,,  inspired  tlwni  with  a pride  and  an  obstinacy  for 
maintaining  a national  distinction,  and  for  preferring  their  an'jeut 
us  up.-*,  among  which  the  hardu  profession  U so  eminent. 

H'artom.  Mtslt/ry  t>f  KitgUtA  I’ortry  f ml.  L 

A history  of  B.vans  would,  in  one  sense,  be  it  his- 
tory of  the  rise  of  Poetit  : for,  under  whatever  dif- 
ferent titles  they  may  have  been  known,  the  early 
ports  of  every  nation  have  in  fact  been  Bards.  The 
Dcmotlocus  of  the  Phiracian  banquet,  the  Tyrtwus  of 
the  Spartan  phalanx,  the  Scald  of  the  Kunic  mytho- 
logy, and  the  Minstrel  of  the  Baronlnl  castle,  are  all 
only  so  many  varieties  of  the  same  genus.  But  as  the 
name,  at  present  under  our  consideration,  has  been 
more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  such  cultivators  of 
song  as  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  Celtic  origin,  it  is 
to  these  only  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the 
brief  notice  of  the  Hards,  which  we  are  about  to  offer 
below. 

Critic  The  information  which  remains  to  us,  from  classical 

Bund*  sources,  relative  to  the  Celtic  Hards,  is  but  scanty  ami 
incidental  j and  it  is  to  be  collected  only  from  a few 
detached  passages  of  writers  not  immediately  address- 
ing themselves  to  this  especial  |»oint.  From  the  well- 
known  verses  of  Lucan,  (1.4-17.)  we  learn  that  the 
memory  of  heroes  slain  in  battle  was  preserved  in  the 
songs  of  the  Hards : and  it  is  obvious  to  suppose,  that 
the  first  poetry  of  a warlike  people  would  chiefly  treat 
of  war.  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  31.)  telts  us,  in  the 
word*  of  Booth’s  translation,  that  **  among  them, 
(the  Ctlttr)  they  have  poets  that  sing  melodious  songs, 
whom  they  call  Bards  ; who,  to  their  musical  instru- 
ments, (,m*v‘  ipyamtv,)  chant  forth  the  praises 
of  some,  (vftvabot)  and  the  dispraises  of  others,” 
(/3\a<r0»/^*wT4.)  The  closing  expression  of  this  passage 
induces  a suspicion  that  satire  was  not  unknown 
among  them. 

A musician  who  followed  in  the  suite  of  Bituitis, 
king  of  the  Arvcrni,  and  sang  his  praises,  is  recorded 
by  Apptan,  in  his  Fragment  on  the  Celtic  Hart ; and 
though  a phrase  of  Poseidonius,  cited  by  Athemrus, 
TTwir  rank  jn  n passage  which  it  is  not  easy  to  translate  literally, 
noux*!^  (**•  1 1-)  appears  to  assign  no  higher  rank  than  that  of 
parasitea  to  the  poetical  encomiasts  whom  the  Celtic 
chiefs,  even  during  the  times  of  war,  led  about  iu 
their  train  ; yet  Strabo  sufficiently  testifies  the  distin- 
guished honours  with  which  tliey  were  invested,  and 
the  respect,  approaching  to  veneration,  which  attached 
to  those  whose  hymns  celebrated  the  attributes  of  the 
gods,  and  whose  wings  gave  immortality  to  thedecdsof 
heroes,  (ftnpom  vpytjrai  eoi  rrotijrax—^tpia  0£\a  van*  rmr- 
fievZv  ItaQcpnvw*.  Strabo,  iv.)  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  Poseidonius  himself,  on  another  occasion, 
(Athenaus,  iv.  15.)  while  describing  the  magnificence 
of  Lucrnius,  the  father  of  Bituitis,  has  stated  the  rich 
largesse  which  he  bestowed  upon  a Bard  who,  arriving 
late  at  a festival,  had  made  him  his  theme  : a largesse 
too  splendid  to  have  been  thrown  away  upon  one 
whom  Valerius  (ml  Ammian.  MarceU.  xv.  9.)  would 
reduce  to  the  base  level  of  buffoons  and  jesters.  The 
Bard,  when  he  had  received  the  golden  shower  from 
the  royal  hand,  was  not  deficient  In  courtly  repay- 
ment. He  struck  hi*  harp,  and  sang  to  it,  “ that 
beneath  the  tracks  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  Luemius, 
arose  bounty  and  benevolence  to  mankind.’* 


The  ftturditus,  or  war-cry  of  the  Germans,  (Tacitus,  BARD. 
Gem.  3.)  by  which  they  sought  to  increase  the  fury 
of  their  onset,  and  from  the  animation  or  the  languor  Bwdtnw  of 
of  which,  they  drew  omens  of  the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  G*r” 
without  turning  to  any  fanciful  etymology  front  the 
cry  of  the  elephant  (barr'vrty)  or  of  the  stag  (LardireJ 
though  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  commentators 
has  attempted  both,  may  rather  be  deduced  from  the 
name  Bard  itself.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
this  war-cry,  that  the  Bards  were  attached  to  the 
military  train  ; not  only  as  the  chroniclers,  but  as  the 
inspirers  also  of  valour  j as  necessary  attendants  in  Duty  of  the 
the  dubious  hour  of  battle,  no  less  than  in  the  tri-  *“ 
umphant  feast  of  victory. 

It  is  not  requisite  in  this  place  to  trace  the  different  OniMjctiou 
settlements  and  dispersions  of  the  Celtic,  nor  to  shew  between  the 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  islunds  of  Britain.  Critic  and 
Similar  manners,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  the  result  British 
of  similar  situations  : and  Bards  would  doubtless  hare  **Rrd*’ 
existed  in  the  fastnesses  of  Woles,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, (though  perhaps  under  some  other  title,)  eveu 
if  the  links,  fthich  unite  these  countries  with  Ganl  and 
Germany,  were  cemented  by  less  satisfactory  evidence 
than  that  which  hi  fact  binds  them  together.  The 
resemblance  of  languages  is  a strung  proof  of  the 
affinity  of  nations  ; and  without  inquiring  whether  the 
term  Bard  is  indigenous  Welsh,  or  whether  it  records 
the  name  of  the  fifth  king  of  the  Ccltco,  if  we  find  that 
both  among  the  Celts  and  the  Welsh  a distinct  class 
of  men  was  set  aside,  exercising  the  same  functions, 
and  bearing  the  same  title,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  they  spring  from  the  same  origin. 

Strabo,  iu  a part  of  the  jowsage  above  referred  to, 
points  out  the  connection  of  the  Bards  with  DautmsM  : 
but,  at  present,  it  is  marc  in  tbeir  poetical  than  in 
their  religious  ministry,  that  we  wish  to  consider 
them.  The  first  regulation  of  their  minstrelsy  with 
which  we  meet,  is  in  the  days  of  Cadwaladr,  the  last  Cadwalodr. 
king  of  Britain.  This  king,  who  died  at  Koine  about  # — 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
hibited  all  performauces  in  a certain  key,  which  was  A' 
grating  to  his  ears,  and  to  have  fixed  Ihc  key  of 
Gwynedd  (North  Woles)  as  the  only  one  which  hence- 
forward was  to  be  used  in  the  royal  presence.  (John 
David  Rhys’s  Welsh  Grammar.)  Nearly  500  years 
after,  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  rcigu  of  king 
Mcrvyn,  hits  catalogued  some  of  the  most  excellent 
Bards  who  preceded  him.  Of  these,  three  only  are 
now  extant ; and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  A „ 
diction  of  the  contemporaries,  Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and  Tslicsin. 
Llywarch,  is  too  great  to  allow  much  knowledge  to 
be  drawn  from  their  works.  The  infancy  of  Taliesin 
was  attended  with  circumstances  of  no  little  marvel. 

He  was  discovered  by  Elphtn,  a prince,  the  son  of 
Gywddno  Garanir,  wrapped  in  a leathern  bag,  and 
floating  in  a coracle  on  the  waters  of  a lake.  The 
fatherless  and  deserted  child  received  protection  und 
education  from  his  royal  benefactor,  and  repaid  him 
by  strains  which  ore  said  to  have  weaned  him* train  a 
settled  melancholy,  and  to  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
establishment of  his  shattered  fortunes.  Taliesin 
appears  to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  druidicai 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  ; and  the  subjects  as  well 
os  the  language  of  bis  general  poems,  arc  far  removed 
from  ordinary  conception.  The  forgeries  in  his  name 
arc  very  numerous  ; but  tlicy  readily  betray  them- 
selves, both  by  style  and  matter.  He  speaks  of  his 
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BARD.  own  residence,  in  a poem  en  titled  Atcrheg  Uricit, 
(linen's  present.)  It  was  by  Llyn  (ieirinonydd,  in  the 
parish  of  Llau  Kbychwyn,  in  Caernarvonshire  ; and  be 
mentions  also  the  fame  of  his  celebrated  contemporary 
Aneurin.  This  second  Bard  was  little  behind  the  first 
in  rank,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  names  of  honour. 
Taliesin  bore  that  of  Fen  Beirrd,  (head  of  the  Bards,) 
Aneurin  was  known  as  Mijchdetm  Beirrd,  (monarch  of 
the  Bards.)  In  his  chief  poena,  Gododin,  Aneurin 
records  the  wars  of  Mynyddawc  Ehldin  with  the 
Saxons.  On  the  fatal  field  of  Cattracth,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  the  noblest  Britons,  decked  with 
golden  chains,  and  moist  with  dews  of  Iiydromel, 
were  slain  by  their  enemies  ; and  the  Bard  himself. 


verse,)  which  throughout  is  written  in  three  lined  BARD, 
stanza*.  In  the  most  ancient  histories,  the  narrative  was  v— - - ^ 

divided  into  sections,  containing  three  similar  events. 

All  wen  of  note,  whether  famous  or  infamous,  were 
classed  together  by  threes ; and  sentences  of  three 
parts  conveyed  to  the  people  the  moral  and  natural 
philosophy  of  the  druids. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Howel  Dha,  in  the  middle  of  Af0,  9^0. 
the  tenth  century,  the  reputation  of  the  Bards  increased.  HowcIDLa. 
A code  of  Laws  was  framed  and  delivered  by  this 
monarch,  to  regulate  their  duties,  and  to  assure  their 
privilege** ; and  these  institutions,  which  are  still 
extant,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  high  respect  which 
was  paid  to  the  masters  of  song.  The  code  of  liowel 


ami  two  others  only  survived  to  tell  the  bravery  and 
Ltywarcb.  the  misfortunes  of  their  countrymen.  Llywarch  was 
related  to  Urieo,  prince  of  Cumberland  ; he  speaks  of 
his  banishment  by  the  Saxons  to  Tow  is,  and  of  the 
feats  of  his  twenty-four  sons,  who  all  likewise  had 
merited  the  distinction  of  golden  chains,  and  who  all 
fell  honourably  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  It  is  to 
KingAr-  Llywarch  that  wc  owe  the  history  of  the  real  Arthur, 
t**ur’  upon  the  narrutivc  of  whose  wars  was  afterwards 
ingrafted  so  much  of  splendid  but  incoherent  fable. 
The  ACneid  first  lent  the  groundwork  of  its  story  } and 
the  British  prince,  in  the  progress  of  romance,  was 
deduced  from  Troy,  and  allied  to  the  Ccesars.  To 
this  were  afterwards  annexed  the  wonders  of  oriental 
eucliontiucnt ; then  the  gallantry  and  the  magnificence 
of  chivalry  ; and  the  legend  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
the  illustrious  champions  who  graced  it,  completed  the 
brilliant  talc.  This  legend  we  dare  not  affirm,  yet  we 
are  loth  to  disbelieve:  and  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  lovers  of  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Launcelot  to  be 


Db*  was  augmented  and  enforced  by  Blcddyn  ap 
Cynwyn,  prince  of  Powys  ; but  it  was  chiefly  by  the  *.n.  1 1 70. 
subsequent  revision  of  (rryfl'ydd  ap  I'ynau,  a contem-  Gryffyddap 
porary  of  the  English  Stephen,  that  the  constitution  cTnna> 
of  the  Bards  was  finally  adjusted.  These  several 
Leges  H'nUica  hare  been  translated  by  M otion  : and 
we  shall  transcribe  from  them  some  of  their  most 
curious  particulars. 

The  Bards  were  distributed  into  three  classes,  . w , 
Frydydd,  Teuluwr,  and  Cltrrur,  and  u fixed  stipend  was 
allotted  to  each.  Every  three  years,  iu  a solemn 
assembly  (Eisteddeod)  of  princes  and  chieftains, 
degrees  of  rank  were  conferred  according  to  merit, 
and  the  victor  in  the  contest  of  the  Muses  was  pre- 
sented with  a golden  or  silver  chain,  as  a badge  of 
honour,  and  dignified  by  the  title  Cadeir/arrd,  be- 
tokening the  nature  of  his  prize.  The  congress  was 
held  at  one  of  the  royal  seats,  Aberfraw,  in  Anglesey, 

Math  ratal,  in  the  land  of  Powys,  or  Diuefwr,  iu 
Cue  r mar  t hensb  i re . 


told,  that  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  Manuscripts  of  British 
Music , has  preserved  the  memory  of  a tunc  called 
Gosltgyr  Ualtn  (the  Prelude  of  the  Salt,)  which,  as 
tradition  says,  was  always  played  when  the  saltcellar 
was  placed  on  the  board  More  the  assembled  knights. 

Upon  a basis  thus  narrow,  the  rude  exploits  of  a 
barbarian  prince,  recorded  by  on  unpolished  chronicler, 
was  gradually  reared  that  gorgeous  and  stately  fabric 
of  imagination,  which  for  centuries  delighted  the 
•brave  ami  the  gay,  and  embraced  in  itself  the  litera- 
ture of  all  that  approached  to  civilisation  in  Europe. 
The  similarity  of  their  languages,  and  the  close  com- 
munication kept  up  between  the  inhabitants  of  Wulcs 
and  Armorica,  led  to  a continued  intercourse  of  poetical 
lore.  Hence,  in  the  early  French  romances,  wc  so 
often  find  the  scene  of  adventure  laid  in  Wales  ; and 
in  return  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  fictions  have 
passed  literally  from  the  Troubadours  into  the  tales 
and  chronicles  of  tlie  Welsh  Bard*.  Warton  remarks 
that  instances  are  innumerable ; and  he  cites  two, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  legends  of  both  countries, 
Le  Court  Mantel,  and  the  story  of  the  Giant's  Coat, 
which  was  composed  of  the  beards  of  kings.  (Hist, 
of  English  Foelry,  diss.  I ; Obi.  on  Spenser,  $4  ) 

From  the  days  of  these  chiefs  of  song  till  the  tenth 
a.  n.  650.  century,  there  appears  a blank  in  the  annals  of  bardism. 
Triad**  The  Triades,  which  arc  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  a.d.  G50,  arc  manifestly  not  a little  inferior  to 
the  works  of  the  preceding  Bards.  This  **  Book  of 
Triplidtics,  as  it  is  termed  by  Camden,  is  founded 
upon  the  druid ical  veneration  for  the  number  three; 
and  in  this  respect  it  has  a close  resemblance  to  the 
still  older  poetry,  the  Englyn  Milter,  (the  warrior  s 


The  Bardd  Teulu,  or  a*  we  may  term  him  the  poet  Y Ranld 
laureate,  was  in  rank  the  eighth  officer  of  the  king's  Teulu. 
household.  On  lus  inauguration  he  received  from  the 
hand  of  the  monarch  a harp,  from  which  lie  promised 
never  to  part ; aud  a chess-board,  made  of  whalebone 
or  ivory.  It  is  thus  all  the  interpreters  have  rendered 
the  original  expression ; but  we  should  rather  substi- 
tute the  vague  and  useful  word  tables : or  if  back- 
gammon (see  the  word)  is  admitted  to  be  a game  of 
Welsh  origin,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  royal  gift 
wo*  a board  for  that  pastime.  The  king  provided  kig 
woollen  clothing,  and  horse  furniture  ; hi*  linen  was 
given  him  by  the  queen.  He  lodged  with  the  comp- 
troller of  the  household  ; and  at  tlie  great  festivals  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  his  place  at  the 
king's  table  was  next  tbat  high  officer,  w ho  guve  him 
his  harp,  und  whose  garment  he  claimed  as  his  fee. 

His  laud  was  held  free.  If  he  accompanied  a foray, 
the  finest  heifer  was  his  booty  ; hut  for  this  he  was  to 
occupy  the  |>o8t  of  dangerous  honour  ; for  in  ease  the 
detachment  was  engaged  with  on  enemy,  he  was  to 
sing  at  its  head  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy. 

In  times  of  peace  his  person  received  extraordinary 
protection  5 whoever  struck  him,  paid  a fine  fourfold 
that  which  would  atone  for  a blow  to  another : a 
slight  injury  offered  to  him  might  be  compensated  by 
six  cows  and  190  pence ; but  his  blood  could  be 
washed  out  by  no  less  a payment  than  I2<>  cows. 

This  fine  for  murder  was  termed  gwerth  The  mar- 
riage fine  (mercA-  (jobr.)  of  his  daughter  was  130 
pence } her  nuptial  present  (c otcyll  argyffreu)  SO 
shillings  ; her  portion,  three  pounds.  In  a concert 
with  other  Bards  he  always  received  double  pay  j and 
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BARD.  *n  all  case*  his  songs  had  precedence,  unless  a Cadeir- 
fardd  was  present.  There  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
precautions  taken  against  the  possibility  of  his  falling 
into  that  vice,  which  Horace  has  especially  assigned 
to  the  sons  of  the  Muses.  Lest  he  should  be  tempted 
to  proceed  ah  ova  usque  ad  mala,  it  w as  particularly 
enjoined,  that  if  he  sang  in  the  apartment  of  the  prin- 
cess after  she  had  retired  from  table,  it  was  to  be  in  a 
low  voice,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  performances 
in  the  hall.  All  these  regulations  are  sufficiently  clear; 
but  we  know  not  how  to  explain  the  one  which  fol- 
lows. If  the  Dardd  Teulu  asked  a favour  of  the  king, 
he  was  obliged  to  play  one  of  his  own  compositions ; 
if  of  a nobleman,  three  such  ; but  an  unfortunate  ple- 
beian was  doomed  to  have  all  the  bard's  *r  tediousness'* 
bestowed  upon  him  ; he  was  compelled  to  listen  till 
the  performer  rested  upon  his  elbow',  or  fell  asleep 
■ from  weariness. 

Three  clas-  The  laws  of  Gryffydd  recognise  a triple  distribution 
nr*  of  of  the  Bards.  The  first  who  were  Bards  *«t* 

Bards.  were  makers  or  poets  ; the  second  were  the  players  on 

PUvcts  on  l*,e  *wrP  or  crrct^»  music  of  which  Powel,  though 
tbecrwtJi.  a Welshman  born,  has  unwittingly  admitted  to  be 
derived  from  the  Irish.  “ Gryffydd  ap  Conan,  who 
being  on  the  one  side  an  Irishman,  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  and  also  borne  in  Ireland,  brought  over 
with  him  out  of  thut  countrie,  divers  cunning  musi- 
cians into  Wales,  who  derived  in  a manner  all  the  lo- 
st rumen  tal  music  that  is  now  there  used,  ns  appenreth 
m well  by  the  bookes  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by 
tbe  names  of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them 
to  this  day."  (191.)  Pennant  is  indignant  at  the  charge 
of  imitation,  and  strives  to  show,  that  even  if  the  crttlh 
was  borrowed,  it  came  through  the  Romans  from  the 
Greek?.  ( Tour  in  Hales,  ii.  88.) 

DstccioauL  ^ie  l°'ve8t  order  called  Datceinaul,  accompanied 
tbe  music  of  others  by  their  voices.  However  infe- 
rior to  the  two  former  ranks,  their  science  was  not 
inconsiderable.  They  tuned  and  undei stood  the  harp; 
they  were  conversant  with  the  twenty-four  measures 
of  instrumental  music,  and  the  twenty-four  modes  of 
metrical  composition.  Reading  and  writing  were 
Accomplishments  necessary  for  them,  and  by  these 
they  were  obliged  to  correct  any  old  song  wrhich  had 
suffered  from  careless  transcription.  The  crowding 
duties  required  from  them  were,  expertness  in  the 
mysteries  of  eheironomy  ; for  all  sorts  of  fowl  were 
entrusted  to  their  carving;  and  nt  a royal  wedding, 
their  post  was  to  wait  on  the  bride. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  a class  of  men 
so  highly  the  objects  of  royal  munificence  and  pro- 
tection, the  laws  of  Gryffydd  forbade  n Bard  from  fol- 
lowing any  other  occupation.  They  enjoined  also 
most  strictly  “ of  what  honest  behaviour  and  conver- 
sation they  ought  to  be  ; no  make  bates,  no  vaga- 
bonds, no  ale  house  hunters,  no  drunkards,  no  brawl- 
ers, no  women  hunters,  no  thieves,  nor  companions  of 
such.  In  which  things  if  they  offend,  everie  man  by 
the  said  statute  is  made  an  officer,  and  authorized  to 
arrest  and  panish  them,  yea  and  take  from  them  all 
that  they  have  about  them.  They  are  also  in  the  same 
statute  forbidden  to  enter  into  anie  man's  house,  or  to 
moke  anie  song  of  anie  man  without  special  licence  of 
the  partie  himselfe."  (Powel,  Id.) 

There  was  betides  these  three  gradations,  a supple- 
mentary performer,  scarcely  to  be  honoured  with  the 
tide  of  Bard,  the  DaUxiniad  pen  paslwn,  (the  singer  to 


the  club.)  If  tbe  guests  at  a feast  permitted  his  intro-  BARD, 
duct  ion,  he  first  acted  as  a menial  servant  to  any  ge-  *■_—  v — J 
nuinc  Bard  who  was  present,  and  then  having  obtained 
leave  of  this  professor,  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  and  sang,  beating  time  and  playing  a symphony 
with  his  club. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  festivals  on  record  in  a.  d.  lire, 
tbe  Cambrian  history,  was  celebrated  by  Rhys,  prince  of 
of  South  Wales,  at  Christmas  in  the  year  1176.  in  the  ^*7** 
hall  of  the  custle  of  Abcrtcifi,  in  honour  of  the  oorn- 
letion  of  which  the  banquet  was  proclaimed,  all  the 
ards  of  the  principality  were  arranged  on  seats.  The 
summons,  like  those  issued  by  the  Sybarites,  had  been 
delivered  a year  and  a day  before  the  meeting;  and  the 
numerous  strangers  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
splendour  of  the  preparations,  were  previously  enter- 
tained by  trials  of  strength  and  exercises  at  arms.  The 
contest  of  the  Bards  for  pre-eminence  was  long  and 
arduous;  and  those  of  the  household  of  Rhys  himself 
were  highly  distinguished.  But  the  judge  of  the  court 
assigned  the  prize  to  the  Bards  of  North  Wales ; and 
received  as  his  fee  from  the  victor  a mighty  drinking 
horn,  a golden  ring,  and  the  cusliion  of  his  chair  of 
dignity. 

The  order  of  Bards  was  more  than  once  rendered  Princes 
illustrious  by  the  admission  of  princes.  In  a Welsh  enrolled  as 
History  of  the  Lords  of  Glamorgan,  Robert,  duke  of  ®irils' 
Normandy  is  said  to  have  cheated  some  of  Ills  twenty- 
eight  years  of  dreary  captivity  in  Cardiff  castle,  by  the 
study  of  Welsh  poetry/and  to  have  attained  such  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art,  as  justified  his  regular  enrolment 
among  its  professors.  A poem  composed  by  Owuin 
Cyveiliog,  prince  of  Powys,  about  the  year  1167,  is 
still  extant.  It  does  not  appear  that  themes  of  softer 
passion  were  yet  known  to  the  Cambrian  muses  ; but 
the  praises  of  wine  readily  succeed,  and  come  in  next 
degree  to  those  of  war.  The  hall  of  Owain,  which 
was  ever  supported  by  tbe  spoils  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  gates  of  which  were  ever  open,  gloried  in  the 
azure  horn  Hirlas,  whose  gloss  was  like  the  wave  of 
the  sea.  The  princely  bard  instructs  his  cup-bearer, 
anil  it  is  at  no  less  a peril  than  that  of  his  bead,  to  fill 
this  celebrated  horn  to  Tudur,  the  eagle  of  battle,  and 
Moreiddig  the  encournger  of  songs  ; and  the  illustrious 
owner  of  the  cup  which  furnished  mead  for  heroes, 
did  not  disdain  himself  to  record  its  bounties.  To  the 
list  of  royal  bards  may  be  added  Owen  of  Venedotia* 
and  Llewellyn  the  last  king  of  Wales. 

The  period  between  Gryffydd  op  Cynan  and  Lle- 
wellyn, is  esteemed  the  Augustan  age  of  Welsh  poetry ; 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  Lluyha'e  Archaologia,  an 
almost  interminable  catalogue  of  writers  who  flou-  _ 
rished  during  this  interval.  The  misfortunes  of  Lie-  ” 
wellyn  for  a while  silenced  the  harp  : nevertheless  we 
believe  this  silence  to  have  resulted  more  from  the 
threats  of  the  conqueror,  than  from  any  absolute,  in- 
fliction of  punishment.  However  little  we  may  be  Doubts  on 
inclined  to  admit,  on  general  principles,  the  subtleties  die  truth  of 
of  " Historic  doubts,"  yet  we  cannot  discover  any  °f 

satisfactory  evidence  upon  which  to  found  the  unjustly  crc 
accredited  tale  of  the  massacre  of  the  Welsh  Bards  by 
Edward  I.  The  story  rests,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
a vague  tradition.  A passage  in  Sir  John  Wynne  s 
History  of  the  House  of  Gwydyr,  stands  singly  as  a 
written  testimony  : and  this,  although  it  is  of  compa- 
ratively modern  date,  (Sir  John  Wynne  was  born  in 
1553,)  and  the  author  of  it  cites  no  cider  authority. 
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BARD,  has  been  transcribed,  by  every  subsequent  writer,  as  if 
it  was  a complete  and  substantial  proof  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  invading  monarch.  The  noble  lyric  of  our 
English  Pindar  has  contributed  to  establish  the  charge; 
and  posterity  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  Bard  of  Gray 
as  incontrovertible  evidence  of  a fact,  for  which  au- 
thentic history  presents  no  voucher  whatsoerer. 

Sir  John  Wynne  after  quoting  a poem  of  the  date 
1440,  thus  proceeds  : **  This  is  the  most  ancient  song 
I can  find,  which  is  addressed  to  any  of  my  ancestors 
since  the  raigne  of  Edward  1.  who  caused  our  Burds 
all  to  be  hanged  by  martial  law,  as  stirrers  up  of  the 
people  to  sedition  ; whose  example  being  followed  by 
the  governors  of  Wales  until  Henry  IV.  his  time,  was 
the  utter  destruction  of  that  sort  of  men.  Sithence  this 
kind  of  people  were  at  some  further  libertie  to  sing, 
and  to  keep  pedegrees,  as  in  ancient  times  they  were 
wont  i since  which  we  have  some  light  of  antiquitie  by 
their  songes  and  wrilinges.  From  the  raigne  of 
Edward  I.  to  Henry  IV.  there  is  therefore  no  certaintie 
or  very  little  of  things  done,  other  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prince's  records,  which  now  by  tossinge 
the  same  from  the  Exchequer  at  Carnarvon  to  the 
Tower,  and  to  the  offices  in  the  Exchequer  at  London, 
as  also  by  ill  keeping  and  ordering  of  late  dayes,  arc 
become  a chaos  and  confusion  with  a total  neglect  of 
(such)  method  and  order  as  would  be  needful  for  him 
who  would  be  ascertained  of  the  truth  of  things  done 
And  of  the  from  time  to  time.”  The  destruction  of  Bardish  poems 
orifhrW1*00  *°  "bich  obscure  allusion  is  here  made,  is  said  to  have 
poems.  taken  place  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; to  which  fortress 
the  Welsh  nobles,  during  their  imprisonment  after 
Llewellyn's  fall,  were  permitted,  as  an  indulgence,  to 
remove  their  libraries.  The  circumstances  are  no 
where  expressly  stated  ; but  the  indignant  anathema 
of  a Bard  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Gutto'r  Glyn,  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  enemy  of  the  Muses,  who 
is  believed  to  have  committed  this  second  Alexandrian 
ravage. 

Lljfrau  Cymru  an  Utfrodd 
I'r  Twr  Gwyn  arthant  ar  gudd  ; 

Yacelrr  oedd  Yicolan 
Fwnr'r  twrr  lyfrair  I'r  tan. 

The  books  of  Cambria  aa«l  their  remaioa 

Went  to  the  White  Tower  where  they  were  burned  i 

Cursed  n-a*  Yacolan'a  act 

In  throwing  thetu  in  lie  ape  into  the  flames. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  an  order  was  issued  by  Ed- 
ward I.  to  prohibit  the  circuits  and  mcctingof  the  Bards ; 
but  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  their  existing  poems 
through  his  means,  appears  to  be  no  le$9  apocryphal 
than  that  of  their  mussacre.  Sir  David  Dalrymplu  has 
ably  refuted  it ; and  it  is  indeed  disproved  by  the  al- 
most endless  collection  which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has 
compiled  of  the  Bardic  poems  between  the  reigns  of 
Edwurd  I.  and  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Jones's  work  was  not 
completed  after  he  bad  transcribed  between  fifty  and 
sixty  volumes  in  quarto. 

Owm  The  gleam  of  liberty,  which  for  a short  time  shone 

Glcndowr.  again  over  Wales,  during  the  heroic  struggle  of  Owen 
Glendowr,  awakened  with  it  once  more  the  slumber- 
ing energy  of  the  Bards ; and  the  ordinance  which 
Edward  passed  to  curb  those  spirits,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  found  no  less  dangerous  to  his  power  and  ambi- 
tion, than  Philip  found  the  orators  of  Atheus,  was  vio- 
lated by  more  than  one  panegyrist  of  the  patriot  prince. 
The  names  of  Tolo  Goch  and  Dofydh  ap  Gwiliim  are 


E reserved  to  us  as  adorning  these  times.  A statute  of  BARD. 

lenry  IV.  renewed  the  severities  of  the  first  con-  V— -y— ✓ 
queror,  and  spoke  most  contemptuously  of  its  objects : Statute  of 
yet  Henry  has  escaped  the  obloquy,  which  has,  with  HeIiry  IV. 
little  desert,  attached  on  this  point  to  the  memory  of 
the  prince  in  whose  steps  he  trod.  His  decree  runs 
thus : “ Item  pur  eschuir  phucurs  diteases  et  mescheift 
quont  advtnuz  decaunt  ces  hcurcsen  la  terrede  Gales,  par 
pluscurs  » ecs  tours,  rymours,  ministralx  et  autres  roert-  • 
bondes , ordeynez  ext  et  establiz  que  nul  west  our,  rymour, 
miuutralc  ne  vacabonde  soil  aucunement  toslenuz  en  la 
terre  de  Gales,  pour  faire  kymorthas  ou  coitlage  sur  la 
commune  people  illoeges.  (4  Hen.  IV.  27.)  The  Kymor- 
thas  and  Coillage  ( Cymhorlha  and  Clera ) were  assem- 
blies and  annual  progresses  authorized  by  the  Bardic 
institution;  and  they  were  diligently  suppressed  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  The  policy  of  his 
successor  was  milder  ; and  during  his  sway,  and  long 
afterwards,  the  Bards  ceasing  from  the  hazardous  la- 
bour of  framing  national  chronicles,  confined  them- 
selves to  the  humbler  task  of  compiling  private  gene-  Gcarulojri- 
alogies  Each  noble  family  maintained  a resident  ^ Bards, 
poet,  whose  duties  were  to  ascertain  the  lineage  of  his 
patron,  and  to  blazon  his  descent  in  verse.  Like  the 
elder  bards,  whom  David  Rhys  has  happily  styled  Pa- 
rasematic , their  business  was  to  umierstaud  the  pedi- 
grees of  kings  und  princes,  and  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  works  of  Merlin  Morfrynius,  Merlin  Ambrosiua, 
and  Taliesin  : or  as  a yet  earlier  writer,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  puts  it,  “ They  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  their 
lords  from  Roderic  the  great  to  Belinus,  thence  to 
Sylvius,  Ascanius  and  .A&ncas,  and  in  the  end  lineally 
to  Adam  himself* 

The  productions  of  the  Bards  of  these  times  throw 
much  light  upon  disputed  points  of  antiquity,  and  they 
are  records  to  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  historian 
may  refer  with  security.  One  of  the  most  solemn 
duties  of  the  stipendiary  poet,  was  to  compose  an  epi~ 
cedium  on  any  deceased  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
he  was  attached.  The  elegy  was  recited  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  survivors,  and  it  was  valued  in  proportion 
to  the  richness  of  its  heraldic  lore,  and  its  memorial* 
of  ancestral  descent. 

Elizabeth  once  again  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  EUxsbetlx 
occupation  of  the  Bards.  A commission  dated  in  1567, 
the  ninth  year  of  her  reign,  was  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Mostyn  family,  and  may  be  so  still.  In  this 
she  addresses  herself  to  certain  leading  gentry  of  the 
principality,  stating,  that  vagrant  and  idle  persons, 
naming  themselves  minstrels,  ryrners  and  Bards,  have 

frown  up  in  intolerable  multitude,  causing  shameless 
isorders,  disquieting  gentlemen  in  their  habitations, 
discouraging  und  hindering  of  their  living  and  prefer- 
ment expert  minstrels  and  musicians,  “ in  tonge  and 
cunynge."  The  queen  “ wishing  to  put  these  people  in 
order,  appoiuts  the  aforenamed  gentlemen  her  com- 
missioners, und  understanding  that  the  hitherto  accus- 
tomed place  for  executing  this  commission  was  Cay- 
roes,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  and  that  William  Mostyn 
and  hi*  ancestors  had  the  gift  and  bestowing  of  the 
silver  harp  appertaining  to  that  faculty,  and  that  a 
year’s  warning,  at  least,  was  used  to  be  given  of  the 
assembly,  she  direct*  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
all  who  intend  to  maintain  their  living  by  name  or 
colour  of  minstrels,  rythmers  or  Bards,  within  the  five 
counties,  should  repair  to  Cayroes  on  the  Monday  after 
the  feast  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  1668,  there  to  show 
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n ARD.  tlieir  learning,  The  judges  were  instructed  to  “ admit 

^ j-  | ■>  such  ns  were  found  worthy  to  exercise  their  sciences  and 

' faculties  in  decent  order  appertaining  to  the  degrees 
heretofore  in  use,  giving  straight  monition  to  the  rest 
to  return  to  some  honest  labour,  upon  pain  of  being 
taken  ns  sturdy  and  idle  vagabonds." 

An  Kistt'iiii/od  was  accordingly  held  at  Cay  roes  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  May  following,  and  degrees  were 
conferred  on  no  less  than  fifty-five  aspirants.  The 
great  prize,  the  silver  harp,  was  adjudged  to  Simon  ap 
Williams  ap  Sion  f and  it  was  a memorable  triumph 
for  the  winner,  for  it  was  attained  at  the  last  congress 
of  the  Bards  held  under  n royal  commission. 

Music  sod  The  music  and  measures  of  the  Bards  are  subjects 
l>i'ni>  ir  of  of  no  little  intricacy,  and  n treatise  on  them  bv  David 
the  llards.  Rhys,  ( Can  slit  utu  s*u  Edicia  antiquitus  in  mum  Unr durum 
pr<escri;ita,  at  the  end  of  his  C dmbrobrilanninr  Cymi- 
rowfi!  lingutr  Institulktnes,)  does  not  much  assist  in 
unravelling  the  labyrinth.  Their  prosody  depended 
much  upon  alliteration.  Rhys,  who  nourished  as  a 
physician  and  grammarian  about  1599,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  had  graduated  also  ut  Sicanu, 
speaks  of  the  great  compass  and  variety  of  the  poetry 
of  Wales.  He  compares  it  to  that  of  Italy,  and  he 
inserts  a whole  Italian  poem  marked  in  the  manner  of 
Welsh.  An  ode  in  Mctaatnsio,  commencing  Supra  il 
aSuji tissimo,  is  written  in  a very  favourite  Welsh  mea- 
sure, in  which  the  end  of  the  first  line  rhimes  to  the 
middle  of  the  second,  the  end  of  the  second  to  the 
middle  of  the  third,  ami  so  on.  But  for  the  " alliter- 
ative and  catenary"  prosody  to  which  no  little  mys- 
ticism belonged  ; for  the  IZnptyns,  Cowitfu  and  (ktdels, 
the  first  consisting  of  interchanged  couplets  of  sixteen 
and  fifteen  feet  each,  railed  Paladiries  and  Pensds,  the 
second  of  equal  tetrameters,  and  the  third  of  variety 
both  in  rhime  and  quantity,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
at  once  to  the  fountain  head  in  Rhys  : not  with  much 
hope  that  they  will  leave  the  learned  leech  much  bet- 
ter informed  than  they  approached  him,  but  with  n 
confidence  that  they  will  have  read  the  profnundest 
work  which  has  apjieared  on  the  science. 

The  Bardic  instruments  besides  the  harp,  were  the 
pipe  and  erwih.  The  latter,  os  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, is  of  disputed  origin.  It  is  supposed  to  he  the 
ancestor  of  the  violin.  The  Crcnrdera  of  lludibras  is 
well  known  and  in  some  parts  of  England  a fiddler 
still  retains  the  antiquated  name  of  crotcder.  Mr.  Jones 
in  his  Ihssertniion  on  the  Musical  Instruments  of  the 
H’eUh,  has  given  n minute  description  of  the  cncth  ; 
and  Mr.  Dailies  Barrington  in  transmitting  a paper 
upon  it  to  the  Antiquarian  society  in  the  year  1770, 
affirms  that  its  use  was  then  almost  wholly  lost,  since 
at  that  time  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  princi- 
pality who  could  play  upon  it.  Their  music  in  general, 
as  Seklen  wonld  persuade  us  in  his  J/iarfrnfioaj  of  the 
Fourth  So*g  of  the  Polyalbion  “ especially  affected 
the  mind  composing  Dorique.*'  Nevertheless,  if  the 
account  of  it  which  he  cites  from  an  old  writer  be  ad- 
mitted, the  concerts  of  the  Durians  could  not  very 
widely  differ  from  those  which  we  proverbially  attri- 
bute to  the  Dutch.  “ Non  uni/ormUer,  ut  alibi,  serf 
multipliatcr,multisquemodis  ct  moduli* cantilena*  emittunt 
adeo  ut  turbd  canentium  quot  videos  capita  tat  audios  car- 
mtna,  discriminaque  rocum  v aria,  in  unam  d cinque,  sub  B. 
mollis  (qu  ?)  dulcedine  blandd,  consonantiam  el  orga- 
tiicam  con  r eaten  tia  mcloduun."  (Muse ion  Heraclcot.  ia 


Id  the  poetical  Acuity  there  were  four  degree* ; BARn. 

five  in  the  musictil.  I'  fJyjcvil  lope*  (the  lowest  ' y ' 

disciple)  or  probationer  fur  poetry  wu  obliged  to  l>e;rre.  of 
compose  five  specie*  of  £»*!,**,  before  a chief  of  the  poetry  and 
faculty,  who  was  to  declare  upon  his  conscience,  that  ,nu“c* 
he  was  endowed  with  a true  poetical  genius.  The 
probationer  then  commenced  UysryU  Ikpeyblauld 
(a  disciple  to  be  disciplined)  the  lowest  degree  of 
graduation.  He  was  bound  to  compose  in  twelve 
different  metres,  aud  if  he  could  not  proceed  at  the 
next  Cistetidfudd  he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  which 
he  hod  already  attained.  The  third  was  DysryU 
PenccirddauUl  (disciple  for  the  Pencerdd,  a chief 
fucult))  a knowledge  of  “the  propriety  of  expres- 
sions, and  of  twenty-one  metres  were  required  from 
him,  on  the  same  penulty.  If  competent,  in  three 
years  more,  he  might  attain  the  summit  of  the  Welsh 
Parnassus,  by  becoming  Pencerdd  (chief  of  the  faculty) 

I be  Pencerdd  or  Patbardd  (or  chief  of  the  faculty) 
was  required  to  lie  accomplished  in  every  branch  of 
his  art.  He  was  decorated  with  the  badge  of  the  * 
silver  harp,  or  that  of  the  golden  or  silver  chain,  which 
he  wore  on  his  shoulder,  and  being  solemnly  installed 
upon  a throne  of  state,  he  was  invested  with  liis 
degree.  The  Penbardds  were  each  ullowed  to  take 
one  pupil  at  n time;  and  these  pupils  were  forbidden 
to  follow  the  practice  of  der  y dom  (dunghill  bards) 
or  any  other  s|iccies  of  v.igubond  musicians. 

The  common  fee  of  a Dyscyhl  dyscyblaidd  for  his 
composition  was  5s.  Ad. ; a Dyacjbl  pcnccirddmdd, 
and  a Penbardd  received  6s.  9 d.  and  the  last  might 
claim  in  addition  the  garment  of  the  master  of  the 
house. 

The  degrees  in  music,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  lowest,  were  the  same.  These  were,  1.  I)y tcybl 
it  spas  hebb  rddd  (the  lowest  disciple  without  a degree), 
and  Dyscybl  pspas  graddmel  (the  lowest  graduated 
disciple).  Similar  trials  and  proofs  of  attainment 
were  required  as  among  the  Bards  of  song,  and  the 
Pcnccrd  (chief  in  this  society)  like  the  Penbardd,  was 
thought  to  degrade  himself  by  frequenting  any  but 
the  houses  of  the  gentry. 

Since  the  day#  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  before  Attempted 
mentioned,  no  Eistcddj'odd  has  been  held  by  royal  r* rival  of 
commission.  Individuals,  however,  from  time  to  ionium  in 
time  have  attempted  the  revival  of  Rordisui,  and  "ale** 
societies  have  been  formed  for  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  Welsh  literature.  In  1H18,  many 
of  the  lending  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  principality 
instituted  a society  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  British  literature,  poetical,  historical,  anti- 
quarian, sacred  and  moral,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  national  muse.  The  objects  of  the  Cambrian 
society  are  to  catalogue  all  existing  Welsh  manu- 
scripts j for  which  purpose  an  agent  is  employed  to 
visit  different  libraries,  to  make  such  transcripts  as 
appear  necessary  from  the  manuscripts ; and  to  col- 
lect printed  Welsh  books.  Annual  meetings  were 
likewise  established  for  recitation  of  prize  verses  and 
essays,  and  performance#  on  the  harp.  We  believe 
that  other  societies  have  branched  from  this  original 
body  ; and  that  the  Bardic  chain  and  silver  harp  have 
not  been  awarded  without  an  arduous  contest.  For 
the  first  there  were  no  les#  than  ten  competitors  in  the 
congress  held  at  Wrexham,  in  1890 ; ami,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  this  national  attempt,  a society 
was  formed  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
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king,  and  named  the  The  Cymmoridion  or  Metropolitan 
' Cambrian  Institution . Much'  ancient  British  lore  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  hitherto  unperused,  am!  almost 
unknown,  manuscripts  ; and  it  is  nearly  sixty  years 
since,  that  Mr.  Evans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  attract 
public  attention  to  many  valuable  collections  which 
he  specified.  Those  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  of 
the  Wynstay  family,  of  the  Duke  of  Anoastcr,  of  the 
Mostyn  family,  of  John  Davies,  Esq.  of  Llannerch,  of 
Miss  Wynne  of  Bod  Y sc  alien,  and  of  William  Vaughan, 
Esq.  at  Corfy  Gedol,  appeared  to  him  the  most  impor- 
tant. But  sixty  years  arc  of  no  small  moment  in  the 
condition  of  manuscripts  which  have  already  endured 
the  wear,  perhaps,  of  twelve  centuries ; and  wc  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  slow  but  certain 
havoc  of  time  has  deprived  the  Cymmoridion  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  materials. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  pri- 
mary origin  of  Bordism,  from  the  impossibility  of 
tracing  this  controverted  subject  within  the  limits 
which  wc  feel  permitted  to  assign  to  it  j and  for  the 
same  reasons  from  which  we  have  been  induced  to 
omit  any  consideration  of  the  hypothesis  for  which 
Warton  has  pleaded  with  so  much  elegance  and  inge- 
nuity, the  introduction  of  Bardism  from  the  cast,  we 
shall  also  forbear  to  enter  upon  the  disputed  ground  of 
Ossinn  aud  the  elder  Scottish  poetry.  On  other  occa- 
sions, we  may  perhaps  find  an  opportunity  of  recording 
the  causes  of  our  scepticism,  but  in  this  place  we 
shouldconsider.it  inqtertinent  to  introduce  them. 

The  Bardic  institution  of  the  Irish,  under  different 
' names,  bear  a strong  affinity  to  that  of  the  Welsh.  The 
Ollomhain  JRe-dan  or  FUidhe  (poets)  clothed  religious 
dogmas  in  verse,  raised  the  war  song,  and  celebrated 
the  feats  of  heroes.  The  Breitheom  ham  delivered  the 
luws  in  a chaunt,  probably  resembling  the  Homan 
carmen  (lex  erat  horrendi  carmixus).  The  Seanachaidhe 
were  genealogists;  and  besides  these,  there  was  an 
inferior  minstrel  order  of  many  subdivisions,  under  the 
general  title  Oitfidlgh.  The  degrees  among  the  bards 
were  seven.  1.  Foehlucan,  who  were  to  repeat  thirty 
tales  at  public  festivals,  if  required.  2.  Mac-Fuismidh, 
from  whom  forty  might  be  demanded.  3.  Doss,  who 
were  to  have  fifty  in  store.  4.  Canaith.  b.  Cti. 
6.  Anstiuth ; from  each  of  whom  an  increased  propor- 
tion was  expected.  And  7th  and  last  Ollamh,  who  were 
bound  to  remember  not  less  than  seven  times  fifty. 

Putting  aside  the  extreme  antiquity  to  which  the 
Irish  affect  to  extend  the  Milesian  history  of  their 
Bards  under  Oilum  Fodla,  we  may  content  ourselves 
by  beginning  with  the  academies  which  Cormac 
O'Conn  founded  at  Tara.  To  his  reign  is  assigned  the 
birth  of  Oisin  or  Ossian,  a name  which  warns  us  to 
escape  into  times  of  less  obscurity.  The  licence  of  the 
Irish  Bards  had  attained  so  great  a height  in  the  sixth 
century,  that  king  Hugh  convened  an  assembly  to 
deliberate  upon  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom. 
The  intercession  of  St.  Columba  preserved  the  order ; 
but  it  was  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  cur- 
tailed in  privileges.  In  the  eleventh  century  arose 
Briea  Hotremh,  the  most  munificent  patron  of  the 
Muses  who  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Ireland.  A harp 
said  to  have  belonged  to  this  monarch,  is  now  in  the 
imi  scum  of  Trinity  college,  I>ublin,  and  is  particularly 
described  by  colonel  Vnllancey,  in  the  thirteenth  num- 
ber of  ColUctanm  4a  Rebus  fMernicis.  From  his  time 
to  the  invasion  of  the  English  the  Bards  appear  to 


have  been  in  their  zenith,  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  PARB. 
in  Ireland,  as  hi  Wales,  may  be  named  as  the  coin- 
mencement  of  their  decline.  An  act  of  this  princess  EHuLeth. 
stigmatized  the  Hibernian  Hards  as  idle  men  of  lewd 
demeanour.  “ Hymers  who  do  by  their  ditties  and 
rhymes  made  to  dyvers  lords  and  gentlemen  in  the 
commendncion  and  hiegbe  praise  of  extorsion,  rebcl- 
lyon,  rape,  raven  and  nuthcre  injustice,  encourage 
these  lords  and  gentlemen  rather  to  follow  their  vices 
than  to  lcve  them  for  offences  like  tbe*e  a fine  was 
imposed  at  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

Spenser,  writing  about  the  same  time,  docs  not  Spenser’s 
represent  them  in  better  colours  : "Those  Irish  Hurds  account  of 
are  for  the  most  part  so  for  from  instructing  young 
men  in  moral  discipline,  that  they  themselves  do 
deserve  to  be  sharply  disciplined ; for  they  seldom  use 
to  choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men 
for  the  arguments  of  their  poems,  but  whomsoever 
they  fiud  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold  and 
lawless  in  his  doings,  most  dangerous  and  desperate 
in  all  parts  of  disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition  ; 
him  they  set  up  and  glorific  in  their  rithmes,  him  they 
praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young  men  make  an 
example  to  follow.”  (Historical  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,  fol.  2*25.)  Spenser  could  have  no  reason  but 
the  love  of  truth  to  induce  him  to  speak  thus.  While 
the  art  was  practised  reputably  he  must  have  had 
a fellow  feeling  for  its  professors  j and  indeed  of  its 
elder  followers,  aud  of  the  art  itself,  he  gives  in  the 
same  book  such  a representation  as  might  be  expected 
from  a poet  and  a scholar.  It  is  plain  that  he  hud  in 
his  view  the  passage  which  we  have  already  cited  from 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

Of  the  value  of  the  Irish  Bards  os  chroniclers  oil  some  Their  orca- 
points,  a singular  instance  is  related  by  bishop  Gibson,  woo*]  value 
as  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  was  at  dinner  in  a certain  house  near  ulc  ir*‘ 
Ballyshannon,  when  a harper  sang  an  old  Irish  song 
to  the  harp,  the  substance  of  it  was,  that  in  a particular 
spot  a man  of  gigantic  stature  lay  buried,  that  on  his 
breast  and  back  were  plates  of  pure  gold,  and  on  his 
fingers  rings  of  gold  large  enough  for  n man  to  creep 
tii rough  ; on  an  examination  of  the  spot  two  thin 
plates  of  gold,  of  great  antiquity,  were  really  found, 
which  arc  engraved  in  Bishop  Gibson's  translation  of 
Camden's  Rritannbi.  The  grave  of  king  Arthur,  in 
Glastonbury  abbey,  is  said  to  have  been  discoverd  in 
a similar  manner,  by  the  song  of  a Welsh  Bird,  iu  the 
presence  of  Henry  11.  We  scarcely  need  quote  any 
graver  authority  for  Ibis  fact  to  those  who  recollect 
(and  who  that  has  read  it  has  forgotten)  Warton 's 
" Ode  on  the  Grace  of  King  Arthur.'1  What  would  not 
the  Spartans  have  given  for  such  a hard,  who  could 
have  pointed  out  the  tomb  of  Orestes,  with  less  ambi- 
guity than  the  Pythoness  used  in  her  reply  to  their 
inquiry  ? 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  Irish  Bardism  are 
by  no  means  extensive.  In  the  above  notice  we  have 
principally  relied  upon  Walker’s  ffotorical  Memoir  n f 
the  Irish  Hards.  Warner's  History  of  Ireland;  Boauford’s 
Origin  and  learning  of  the  Irish  Dru  ids ; and  Vallftnccy's 
IriJt  Grammar , may  also  be  consulted. 

For  the  Welsh  history  we  have  referred  , besides  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  our  notice,  to  Evan’s 
do  Bardie;  Sir  R.  C.  Ho  are's  Giratdus  Cambrensis ; 
Warrington’s  History  of  Wales ; Pennant’s  Tour  in 
Wales  ; and  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry. 
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BARD.  Hard,  ">  Fr.  harder;  Dutch,  fmrJcrcn;  pkalerare, 
“ Bardko.  / phaleru  ornare.  Kiliun. 

A word  of  constant  occurrence  in  our  old  chro- 
ISLAND,  nicies,  and  of  which  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  that  barb, 
barbetl  may  he  no  more  than  a corruption.  Cotgrave 
interprets  bardb,  barbed;  harder,  to  barb,  or  trap 
horses,  Ac.  The  Glossarist  to  Gawrn  Douglas  says, 
bardu,  beards,  manes  of  horses,  or  rather  their  trap- 
pings ; thus  making  barb  and  bard  equivalent,  and  of 
similar  origin.  Sec  Beard.  In  Chaucer  (sec  Bar)  vre 
And  ,r  harness  barred  and  plated,"  (see  Barm,  the 
bosom)  "A  seint  barred  all  of  silk."  I'pon  this  past 
tense,  barred,  bard,  the  verb,  to  bard,  may  have  been 
formed ; a bard  or  bardeil  horse  or  harness  then  will 
be  a horse  or  harness  armed,  guarded,  secureo.  In 
Holland's  Ammianut,  Umbis  fereis  duett,  is  rendered, 
" bard  about  w ith  guards  of  Steele.”  Barred  all  of 
•ilk,  may  be  merely  striped  or  crossed  in  form  of 
bars. 

And  on  both  sides  marched  a double  rank?  of  armed  men,  with 
target*  and  crested  helmet*,  sending  raira  and  beariKS  from  them 
of  brandishing  light,  wearing  upon  them  fine  habergeons  ; and  the 
men  of  urine*  here  and  there  rntertninfrU'd  on  hard  horses,  whom 
the  PrraaiM  use  to  call  Clihanarij,  harnessed  all  over  with  good 
corselets,  and  lard  nhont  with  guard*  of  iteclc. 

Holland,  .lux  mi  urns,  foL  63. 

The  kyngrs  spare  horse,  trapped  larde  wise,  with  hameu  brou- 
dered  with  bullion  guide,  curiuunlv  wrought*  hr  gohle  soiithes. 

Hall,  King  Henry  VI II.  foL  3. 
When  im medially  on  the  other  parte  came  la  the  fore  named 
dghte  knightes  ready  armed,  their  biunc*  and  lardes  of  their 
horse,  grcoc  sattvn  cmbnmdered  with  freslie  deubes,  of  bramble 
branches,  of  fine  golde  curiously  wrought*,  pondered  ouer  all. 

Jd.  fol.fi. 

So  many  erics  and  rycuntes,  that  It  were  long  to  reherse  ; it 
was  a great  beauty  to  beholde  tlie  baiters  and  standerdes  wan  vug 
in  the  uryadc,  and  hones  larded,  and  knightes  and  squyers  richly 
•Ttt'ed.  Froissart,  Chronycte,  cap.  41. 

Rich  saddles  fur  the  light-horse  and  the  lard, 

Por  to  he  brar'nt  there's  not  a man  bu^plies  5 
Plumes,  band  roll*,  and  caparisons  prepar'd  ; 

Whether  of  taro,  and  men  at  arms  derise. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  .4 gin  court. 

I saw  the  mtuters  of  the  new  band-men  of  arms,  Ac.  some  with 
feathers,  stares,  and  prosit*  of  their  colour* ; some  with  aleerm 
and  half  emits  ; some  with  hards  aud  stares,  Ac. 

Barnet.  History  mf  Reformation,  ii.  60. 
There  were  fifteen  hundred  men  of  armca  very  well  mounted, 
and  moat  of  them  larded  and  richly  trapped  after  the  manner  of 
the  French  warm,  and  well  accompanied  with  horsemen  of  their 
retknae.  -Slow.  Ann.  1474.  ed.  4. 

BARDIGLIONE,  in  Mineralogy,  a name  adopted 
by  Comte  dc  Bournon  for  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime. 

BARDSEYE  ISLAND,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Caernarvonshire,  in  North  Wales,  three  leagues  west 
of  Abcrdaron.  It  is  about  a mile  from  the  main  land, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a fierre  and  mpid  cur- 
rent, running  between  the  island  and  a huge  pro- 
montory, called  Braich  y Pwll,  the  CunfranuiM  of  the 
Romans.  The  danger  of  the  passage  gave  rise  to  the 
name  Vnis  Knlli,  by  which  Bardseye  was  known  to  the 
British.  Its  dimensions  are  two  miles  in  length  by 
one  in  breadth,  containing  an  area  of  370  acres,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  a mountainous  sheep-walk.  The 
south-east  is  the  only  accessible  side,  and  this  presents 
a small  but  well  sheltered  harbour.  The  north  is 
fronted  by  a range  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  w hich  arc 
the  haunt  of  sea  fowl,  and  which  employ  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  fearful  pursuit  of  bird-nesting  for  the  eggs. 
The  population  in  1891  was  eighty -six. 


i In  earlier  times  this  island  was  known  by  the  name  BARD- 
of  Insula  Sanctorum,  and  even  when  Mr.  Pennant  SEYK 
visited  it  in  1773#  the  reverence  which  il  once  inspired  WLANIX* 
was  not  wholly  extinct.  “The  mariners,"  he  says,  »ARF 
" seemed  tinctured  with  the  piety  of  the  plane,  for , 
they  had  not  rowed  far  before  they  made  a full  stop, 
pulled  off  their  hats  and  offered  a short  prayer."  It  has 
been  supposed  that  peculiar  sanctity  was  attributed  to 
It  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Colidri  or  CuUlees,  the 
first  order  of  religious  recluses  which  established 
itself  in  Britain  ; and  it  is  ascertained  that  Dubrilius, 
archbishop  of  Caeman'on,  after  the  resignation  of  his 
see,  retired  hither  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  died  and  was  interred  here  (though  his  body  was 
afterwards  removed  toLlandaff ) in  619.  The  slaughter 
of  the  monks  at  Bangor  (see  Baxcor  Iscobd)  five  years 
before,  is  thought  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
increase  of  the  religious  population  of  Bardseye ; for 
men  of  piety  from  all  parts  of  Wales  sought  refuge  in 
its  retirement  from  the  fury  of  the  Saxons.  No  less 
than  90,000  saints  (such  as  saints  were  in  those  days) 
are  said  to  be  buried  in  its  circuit. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  by  no  means  certain.  A 
legend  in  monkish  Latin,  now*  extant,  informs  us,  that 
by  the  special  favour  of  heaven,  a promise  was  made 
to  Laudatus  (Llcudad)  the  first  abbot,  that  as  long  as 
his  monks  led  holy  lives,  the  juniors  should  never  die 
before  the  seniors,  but  that  they  should  drop  in  suc- 
cession. Leland  ( Collect . iii.  369.)  has  preserved  a 
similar  story  : 

Ad  Llioe  la  North  Wall!* 

E*t  insula  prrmodica, 

Ou*  Baniraia  die  iiur  ; 

A mouse liia  incolitur  j 
irW  Um  diu  vivltur, 

Ouod  vnior  prwmoritur. 

I hi  Merlinu*  rmiditur 
Sylvestrb,  ut  UMritur. 

We  need  not  caution  our  readers  not  to  confound 
Merlin  Sylvcstris  with  Merlin  Ambrosius ; the  latter,  as 
is  well  known,  died  in  Cornwall ; ,r  in  which  county, 
his  false  woman,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  after  he  one  day 
had  shewed  her  a great  wonder  wrought  by  enchant- 
ment under  a rock,  she  by  her  subtile  craft  and  work- 
ing made  Merlin  to  go  under  that  stone  to  let  him  wit 
of  the  marvailes  there.  But  she  wrought  so  there  for 
him  that  he  catne  never  oat,  for  all  the  craft  that  he 
could  doe."  Morte  Arthur,  i.  GO. 

la  the  mean  time  through  tbnt  false  Utile'*  train* 

He  was  surprised  and  buried  under  be«sr, 

Nc  ever  to  Iii*  work*  returned  againc. 

Faerie  Quetne,  iii  3.  10. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  at  present  is  only  marked 
by  numerous  graves  lined  with  stone.  The  abbot's 
lodge  and  an  oratory  are  among  the  few  remains  con- 
nected with  the  consecrated  building;  and  in  the  lost, 
on  Sundays,  one  of  the  peasant  inhabitants  performs 
the  religious  service  of  an  island  which  once  boosted 
20,000  saints. 


BARE, 

Bare,  adj 
Ba'rk  faced, 
Barkka'ckdlv, 
Ba  rk  fa'c  kd.vesb, 
Ba'rk  foot, 
Ba'reiikad, 
Ba'hbly, 
Ba'rexbis. 


Goth,  batrhljan  ; Ger.  baren  / 
Dutch,  baeren  i A.  S.  abarian. 
To  strip  off ; to  denude ; to  un- 
v cover ; to  make  manifest ; to 
f bring  to  light ; to  expose  ; to 
strip  ofornament ; concealment ; 
protection.  Bare  is  much  used 
in  composition. 
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« lrgyts  bare  hynt}c  ft  kno,  Jmt  me  myjt*  eeb*  stupe  y»e. 
-wry  ! rode  by  come  yt  queue  »o  bar  vorto  be. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  338. 

Let  nyme  four  j rtne  mrti  vor  hyr  sulue  al  afore, 

An  fyue  ror  y«  hywnp,  & fjf  lieo  yt  may  dure, 

VTanoehii  lygffr^  in  flor  to  steppe  rp  ccbon 

After  o}er  bareuot.  id.  p.  338. 


For,  brother  min,  thy  wit  is  *1  to  bare 
To  understand,  although  I told  beta  thee. 

Ckmuerr.  The  Freres  Talc,  ▼,  7063. 

Common  penance  is,  that  pre«te»  enjoin en  men  in  certain  css : 
as  for  to  go  paravenlure  naked  on  pilgrimage , or  bare- foot. 

id.  TAt  Per  tome  $ Talc. 


fa  thrs  bookc  lieside  j*  he  leueth  out  »0e  thinges  ther  said  and 
spoken  where  the  wordrs  written  in,  couldr  doo  him  no  worship, 
some  tbynges  reciteth  wyth  twlununtnge  .for  by*  part,  revers- 
ing the  tinker  sy«le  nakedly  & barely  aad  some  parte  pared  of  to, 
to  make  it  scenic  tbc  more  slender. 

Sir  Thomas  Afore,  foj.  255.  C.  ii. 
Of  the  Srotte*  were  slnyoc  In  y*  felde,  as  sffermyth  dyurrs 
wryters,  ouer  y*  n ombre  of  xxxil.M.,  and  of  Englyvabemeii  but 
barely  xxvul.  pcrsoiMt.  Fabyan,  Aon.  VhiH.  Ed.  1. 


But  a yong  man  clothid  with  a lynnen  cloth  on  the  bare  suede 
him  and  thei  betdrn  blni.  And  he  left  the  lynnen  clothing  and 
fleygh  nakid  awry  from  bcm.  Witty.  Mark,  chap.  xir. 

And  there  folowed  him  a ccrtaine  yong  man,  clothed  in  lynaea 
rpon  the  bare,  and  the  yong  men  caught  him,  and  left  hys  linne, 
4 need  from  the  naked.  Btble  1551. 

For  sitting  so  with  bared  scalpc. 

An  eagle  sored  hre. 

That  weeding  his  white  head  was  chalke, 

A skcU-ftsbc  do  woe  let  fly*. 

Spenser.  Skepheard'e  Calender.  July. 

For  it  was  constantly  reported,  and  for  rertaine  knovrne,  that 
some  of  them  within  tbc  towne,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
famine,  threw  thcmselres  duwne  headlong,  and  brake  tbelr  necks  : 
others  stood  unarmed  upon  the  walls,  offring  tlieir  bare  and  naked 
bodies  as  a butt  and  marke  to  the  shot  of  arrowes,  and  other 
«*"*»■  Holland.  Linus,  fol.  487. 

Swift,  swift,  yon  dragons  of  tlw  night,  that  dawning 
May  heart  the  rau*n‘s  eye  j I lo*lge  in  frjuv. 

Though  this  a heanenly  angel! : hell  is  berre. 

Skakspeore.  Cymbtliae,  foL  376.  c.  ii. 


Poor  broken  glass,  I often  did  behold 

In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  nge  new-born  ; 

But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old,  * 

Shows  me  a bare-ban'd  death,  by  time  outworn.  * 

id%  Haft  of  Lucre cc. 

I see  Moses  now  at  the  bush  hiding  his  face  at  so  mild  a rrpn 
•eolation ; hereafter  we  shall  see  him  in  this  verv  mount  betwij 
heaven  and  earth ; in  thunder,  lightning,  smoakc,  earthquake 
sneaking  mouth  to  mouth  with  God,  barefaced,  and  fcarieste 
God  was  then  more  terrible,  but  Moses  lease  strange. 

Hall.  Coni.  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

But  this  design  of  God,  which  was  bare-faced  in  the  dav*  of  th 
law^is  now  in  the  gospel  inter- worm  secretly  (but  yet  ploi 
enough  to  be  discovered  by  an  eye  of  faith  aud  reason]  into  errr 
Tertue*  Fay  tor.  Sermon  XXVI.  foL  251. 

According  to  their  growth  and  years,  they  did  efcm  th 
•xereuwn  of  their  bodies ; they  did  share  their  beads,  they  wee 
barelegged,  they  were  constrained  to  play  caked  together  th 
most  part  of  their  dine.  AW/l  Phsiarckf fol  42. 

.Sncli*  noble  murage  was  in  great  king  Alexander,  that  in  hi 
warres  agaynst  Darns*,  lie  wa*  renc  of  al  his  people  fifhtynjrc  i 
the  preoac  of  bis  mem  yes  bare-headed. 

Syr  T.  Btyot.  The  Gouernour,  p.  195.  2. 

IWting  summer  he  would  go  out  bare-necked  to  the  waste  t 
work  m bis  ground  among  his  servant*  and  other  workmen. 

Aorlk.  Plutarch,  fol.  239. 

keiule  T*  iiV*0*  *?  Wf/y  ,ct  «*  iownc  without  an 

kjnde  of  proofo,  I will  pome  it  ouer  by  putting  you  to  your  proofs 

VOL,  XYIII.  ««• 


For  never  resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  ami  confounds  him  there ; 

Sap  check’d  with  front,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 
Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  barmen  every  where. 

Shakspeart,  Sonnet  t. 


BARE. 


BARGAIN. 


As  the  meaning  of  dumb  persons  is  sometimes  comprehended! 
from  the  bare  motion  of  the  voeal  organs,  without  the  assistance 
of  sound,  so  may  the  depth  of  some  men’s  understandings  he  as 
plainly  discovered  from  their  behaviour.  Taller , No.  277. 


The  study  of  morality  I hare  above  mentioned  as  that  that 
becomes  a gentleman;  not  barely  os  a man,  but  in  order  to  his 
business  as  a gentleman. 

Locke.  Thoughts  concerning  Reading,  tyc. 

Though  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barefacedly, 
yet,  perhaps,  we  shall  lie  or  more,  did  not  fear  tie  people's  longues. 

id. 

Fear,  pity,  justice,  Indignation  start. 

Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart; 

Till  half  a patriot,  half  a coward  grown, 

I fly  from  petty  tyrant*  to  tlic  throne. 

Goldemtlk.  The  Traveller. 


When  in  th*  bag  thy  hops  the  rustic  treads. 

Let  him  wear  heel-lea*  sandal ; nor  presume 
Their  fragancy  bare-footed  to  defile. 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden . 


If  to  some  common’s  fenceless  limits  stray’d, 

He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 

Those  fenceless  firids  the  sons  of  wraith  divide. 

And  eren  the  bare-u-om  common  is  deny'd. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Pillage. 

BAREGE,  a small  district  and  tillage  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  district  consists  of  a narrow  and  rugged 
▼alley  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrennees, 
lying  at  the  northern  hase  of  that  stupendous  chain. 
The  village  of  Barege  or  Borreges,  frequently  called 
Barrege  ks  Bains,  lies  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains ; 
it  contains  700  or  800  inhabitants,  and  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters.  There  are  different 
springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  73°  to  ISO0  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer ; but  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  them  all  is  sulphurate  of  potash.  These 
waters,  which  issue  from  a hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  are  distributed  into  three  baths,  are 
described  as  fetid,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  turning 
silver  black.  Barege  is  situated  in  a frightful  chasm 
among  the  mountains,  and  is  only  a summer  residence, 
as  moat  of  the  inhabitants  remove  to  u more  secure 
place  during  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  torrents 
and  avalanches,  which  often  prove  destructive  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  This  village  is  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Bagueres,  in  lat.  42°  53'  N.  and  long,  about 
0°  8'  E. 

BARFLEUR,  a small  seaport  town  of  France, 
situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Lower  Normandy,  and 
now  included  in  the  department  of  La  Manche.  This 
was  in  former  times  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast ; 
and  it  was  here  that  William  the  Conqueror  filled  out 
the  expedition  which  effected  the  conquest  of  England. 
In  1340,  Bnrflcnr  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  the  same  campaign  In  which  the  battle  of 
Cres'sy  was  fought.  Since  this  period  the  port  has 
been  neglected,  and  it  is  now  go  much  choked  with 
sand  that  it  is  only  frequented  by  Ashing  boats,  and 
other  small  vessels.  The  population  is  about  900.  The 
town  stands  twelve  miles  west  of  Cherbourg,  in  lat. 
49°  4(V  N.  and  long.  1°  10'  W. 

BA'RGAIN,  CA  Bairgan,  Goth.;  beorgtin,  lirgan , 

Bargain,  n.  I bprgtut,  A.S.  See  To  Bab. 

Ba'rgainikg,  f To  bairgain,  is  to  make  a con- 

Ba'mgainer.  J firmed,  strengthened  agreement. 
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BARGAIN  After  two  persons  hare  agreed  ypn"  » subject  it  is 
usual  to  conclude  with  asking,  • Is  it  a bargain  ? Is  it 
confirmed.  Toake,  ii.  182. 

1 do  the  no  WTon*.  Did  I not  bargnynr  with  the,  bo  that 
thou  *bouUJe*te  b»ue  a denarye  for  tliy  dares  labonre  ? Thau 
done  thy  labonre,  (turn  haste  thy  coucoaante : 1 baae 
Botfiioge  more  to  doc  with  the.  Udell,  cap.  xx. 

And  right  so  there  beo  many  of  these 
Loners,  that  though  Uiei  lour'  alite, 

That  akarsly  wolde  it  wrye  a mite . 

Y et  wolde  tbei  hauc  a pound  agtyn, 

As  doth  rsure  in  his  karguyne. 

Cutter.  Con.  --/w-  book  T.  fol.  108.  C.  I. 

But  ccrtc*,  in  serrlee,  for  whirb  men  yerea  Uiinges  spiritual 
imto  his  semuitx,  it  must  be  undrrrtoiule,  that  the  service  mu*t  he 
honcut,  or  dies  not,  and  also,  that  it  he  without  bargaining,  and 
that  the  person  be  able.  Chaucer.  The  Tenants  Tale, 

And  finally  to  beguile  a mts  neighbor*  in  subtle  bargaining,  A 
to  wrap  and  emu  pass  <•  hym  in  with  cautelsof  the  law,  was  then  ns 
it  is  novr  in  the  hvngdomc  of  tlie  pope. 

1'yndaT i Worhes,  fol.  30. 

Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  qorenc. 

And  not  to  sceke  a quecne  to  make  him  rich. 

So  worthless  per-ants  bargains  for  their  u ines 
As  market  men  for  oxen,  sheepe,  or  horse. 

Marriage  is  a matter  of  more  worth, 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

Shukipeare.  Henry  VI.  part  i,  fol.  118.  C.  i. 

That  euery  hargnine  made  by  the  said  marrhants  with  any 
natter  of  person*,  of  wbnt  place*  aoeuer  they  be,  for  any  kind  of 
warehouse  whaUocticr,  *Ual  be  flriue  A stable.  *o  that  none  of 
both  the  marcluinb.  shall  ahriukc  or  giuc  backc  fn»m  the  bargain* 
after  that  the  earnest  penle  he  once  ginen  and  taken  bctwccnc  the 
principal  hargiryncri. 

iiachhtyt.  Voyage*,  Sfc.  Charter  of  Edward  /. 

Another  difficulty  with  me  is,  bow  n mnn  wbo  ia  bargain’d  with 
for  a chaldron  of  coals  for  his  vote,  shall  be  aaid  to  Imre^  that 
• chaldron  gratia  ? Tatter,  AV.  73. 

Oft  oa  the  price. deciding  hammer  falW 
He  note*  it  iu  bis  book,  then  raps  his  box. 

Swears  ’t\*  a bargain,  rails  at  )ii.t  hard  (ale 
That  be  has  let  it  pass — but  never  bid*. 

Cotr per.  7 'he  Task,  book  rl. 

It  ia  adjusted,  however,  not  by  any  accurate  measure,  but  by  the 
JugglSag  and  bargaining  of  the  market  according  to  that  sort  of 
rough  equality  which,  though  not  exact  is  sufficient  for  carrying 
on  the  business.  Sou/h.  Wealth  of  .Vaticar. 

Bargain.  An  armed  fight  or  battle j a battle  in 
which  both  parties  are  on  their  guard,  well  defended, 
protected  and  secured,  in  the  following  application 
may  have  the  same  origin.  It  is  a very  common  word 
in  the  old  Scotch  writers.  See  Jamieson  and  Gloss,  to 
G.  Douglas. 

Thin  is  the  strife  and  eke  tbc  affraia 
And  the  l>« tel!  that  luatelh  ale 
Thi*  bargain*  end  may  ocuer  take 
But  if  tliat  she  thy  peace  wil  make. 

Chancre.  Humane e of  the  Rase,  fol.  128.  e.  2. 

Bargain  and  Sale.  This  is  a mode  of  conveyance 
of  real  property,  which  originates  in  the  Statute  of 
Use*  (27  Henry  VIII.  ch.  10.)  and  the  elucidation  of 
which  will,  therefore,  coll  for  the  consideration  of  the 
effect  produced  on  common  law  conveyances  by  that 
jnost  important  act. 

By  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  no  landed  pro- 
perty could  pass  from  a vendor  to  a purchaser  without 
■what  is  termed  “ Leery  of  seisin,"  that  is  to  say,  cor- 
poreal delivery  over  of  possession  of  the  land,  * an  act 
performed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  thus  of 
general  notoriety. 


It  was  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  BARGAIN 
that  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  being  precluded,  by  the 
several  statute*  of  morfomut,  from  receiving  grants  of 
laud,  introduced  the  custom  of  conveying  estates  to 
trustees  for  their  use,  a practice  copied  from  the  fdei 
commission  of  the  Roman  law.  The  legal  estate  -in 
property  so  settled  was  indeed  vested  in  the  trustees  j 
but  the  chancellors  of  that  period,  themselves  a part  of 
the  clerical  body,  discovered  that,  on  principles  of 
equity,  the  trustees  were  compellable  to  permit  the 
party  for  tchotr.  use  the  estate  was  held  (and  who  was 
technically  called  cestuy,  i.  e.  c etui, — 710  tut)  to  receive 
the  rents  and  profits.  This  system,  arising  out  of 
fraud  and  greediness,  became  in  course  of  time,  sub* 
servient  to  purposes  of  utility  and  security  of  pro- 
perty. During  the  wars  of  succession  betwixt  the 
rival  roses,  when  forfeitures  the  most  unlooked  for 
were  commonly  occurring,  it  was  an  usual  practice  to 
settle  estates  in  this  manner.  Still,  in  the  event  of 
trustees  being  fraudulently  disposed,  the  cestuy  tjui 
use  had  no  remedy  but  through  the  intervention  of 
a court  of  equity.  To  cure  this  evil,  the  famous  net 
called  " the  Statute  of  Uses,"  was  passed  in  the  year 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  It  was  thereby 
enacted,  that,  when  any  person  was  seised  of  lands  to 
the  use  of  another,  the  legal  estate  In  those  lands 
should  vest  in  the  latter,  the  cestuy  tjtti  use.  This  is 
what  lawyers  call  u executing  the  use"  or  " transferring 
uses  into  possession.” 

Now,  when  a man  “ bargains  and  sells,”  that  is, 
contracts  to  sell  and  convey  property  to  Another,  he  ia 
held  in  equity  to  be  a trustee  for  the  purchaser,  until 
the  conveyance  ia  actually  effected.  Obviously,  then, 
the  effect  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  upon  a bargain  and  sale, 
was  to  vest  the  legal  title  instantcr  ia  the  bargainee,  as 
he  is  termed,  i.  e.  in  the  proposed  purchaser ; and  thua 
might  real  property  be  passed,  without  the  publicity 
which  the  common  law  required,  and  ensured  by  the 
ceremony  of  livery  of  seisin.  Under  this  impression, 
the  legislature,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Statute 
of  Uses  was  enacted,  passed  an  act  (27  Henry  VIII. 
ch.  16.)  by  which  it  was  provided  that  such  bargain 
and  sale  should  not  pass  a freehold,  unless  it  were 
enrolled  within  six  months,  either  at  Westminster 
lmll,  or  with  the  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  in 
which  the  lands  lay.  This,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  against  the  mischief,  of  supposed 
mischief,  contemplated  by  the  act.  A lease  for  a term 
of  years  is  not  a freehold,  and,  therefore,  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  act,  A bargain  and  sale,  then,  of 
property  might  be  made  to  an  intended  purchaser  for 
a year.  He  thus  l>ecame  cestuy  qtti  use,  and,  by  the 
Statute  of  Use*  was  held  to  be  possessed  of  the  property 
for  that  term.  By  another  rule  of  law,  the  owner 
might,  as  it  is  called,  enlarge  the  estate  of  a tenant  in 
possesskus,  or  release  to  him  the  whole  inheritance. 

Thus,  therefore,  by  a bargain  and  tale  for  a y«ir,  fol- 
lowed by  a release,  the  inheritance  in  land  might  at 
once  be  conveyed,  without  livery  of  seisin,  or  any  other 
ceremony  whatever. 

This  is  now  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveying  real 
property,  by  lease  and  release.  The  sufficiency  of  such 
a lease,  or  bargain  and  sale , to  put  the  bargainee  into 
legal  possession  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  receive  a release  of  the  inheritance,  was 
first  determined  in  a case  before  the  Common  Pleas, 

( Barker  v.  Kent,  2 Mod.  249.)  in  the  twenty-ninth 
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DARI. 


BARGAIN  year  of  the  reign  of  Ginriw  IT.  It  is  iww  acted  on  by 
many  a legal  practitioner  who  never  dreams  of  its 
having  been  questioned,  or  of  the  ground  whereon 
1 it  rests 

BARGE,  "l  See  To  Bar.  Bairgan,  Goth,  to 
Ba'rorr,  > strengthen. 

* Ba'rckuan.  J A barge  is  a strong  boat.  Tooke. 


So  mykrllc  «»  )«t  barge,  it  mjrght  not  UfhUjr  ssile, 

A so  beoy  of  charge,  A wyiuJc  gtm  fiule. 

JL  Brunne,  p.  169. 

He  knew  wel  mile  the  havens,  as  Uwy  were. 

Fro  Gotland,  to  the  Cape  de  finisler*. 

And  ererjr  creke  in  Bretagne  and  In  Spainc  : 

Hi*  barge  )xlcped  wa*  the  MafdeUine. 

Chaucer. , Prologue,  r.  412. 

But  (lroogh  liir  tn  the  water  brinke, 

Wlicrv  tlic  hcbclde  the  sea  at  large  s 
Sbe  sigh  no  ship,  alie  sigh  no  barge. 

Caver.  Comf.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  113. 


I and  tnr  companion  William  Skalea  baaing  dispatched  onr 
V.  oh  incase  at  Balnara,  itnbarkcd  oarsehies  in  company  of  aeuenty 
barka  all  laden  with  merchandise,  baaing  euery  barke  14  men  to 
draw  them,  like  our  westerns  bargemen  on  tlie  Tltaines,  ami  we 
were  forty  foure  dare*  comming  vp  against  the  stream*  to  Babylon. 

flachheyt.  Voyage,  ifc.  If.  John  p.ldrtd. 

Many  trafarera  make  themselves  glee,  by  putting  the  inhabitant* 
in  mind  of  tbia  prirdege  ; who  again,  like  the  Catnprlllnns  in  tbc 
north,  and  the  London  bar  gen,  for&low  not  to  baigur  them. 

Careen.  Surrey  of  Cornwall. 

Therefore  when  ahe  waa  sent  onto  by  dircT*  letter*,  both  from 
Antoniu*  himself,  and  also  from  his  friend*,  the  made  so  light  of 
it,  and  mocked  Antonios  *o  much,  that  sbe  dbdiunni  to  set  forward 
otherwise,  but  to  take  her  barge  in  the  river  of  Cydnns  ; tl»c  poop 
whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sails  of  purple,  and  the  oars  of  silver, 
which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the  sound  of  rauaick  of  flutes, 
h on- boys,  citherns,  viola,  and  web  other  instruments  as  they  played 
upon  in  tbc  barge.  North.  Plutarch , fol.  762. 


Eso.  I will  tell  yoii, 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a burnish t throne. 

Burnt  on  tbe  water  -,  the  poope  was  beaten  gold, 

I*urplc  tbe  sailes  ; and  so  perfumed  that 
Tbe  wtnde*  were  U»»e-sicke 
With  them,  tbe  owera  were  silucr, 

Which  to  tbe  tone  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  brate,  to  follow  faster  } 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

Skmhtptart.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fob  347.  C.  L 

However  Ralegh,  in  bis  barge,  accompanied  with  Sir  Arthur 
Gorges  arid  captain  William  Morgan,  rowed  close  along  tbe  sborr- 
Stdc,  and  by  the  high  fort  towards  tbe  town,  to  acquaint  biuiself 
with  the  most  proper  place  for  making  a descent. 

Oidy.  Lift  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 


The  current  runs  so  strong,  tliougli  tbe  ground  is  level,  that  the 
large  bargee  which  go  down  the  river  h»ve  no  occasion  to  make 
use  of  their  oar*  \ while  those  which  ascend,  find  it  difficult  to  ad- 
vance, even  with  tbe  assistance  of  nan  and  poles  : and  this  vicis- 
situde of  labour  and  cbsc  is  exceedingly  amusing,  when  one  sails 
up  sad  down  merely  for  pleasure. 

A! el  moth.  Pliny.  Letter  viu.  book  riii. 

There  is  also  in  law  always  sn  Implied  contract  with  a common 
inn-keeper,  to  secure  bis  guest's  goods  in  bis  inn  ; with  a common 
carrier,  or  bargtmotlrr,  to  be  inswcrablc  for  the  goods  be  carries. 

Jllackstone.  Commentaries,  iii.  163. 

BARI,  a province  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  bor- 
dering on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  lies  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  peninsula  to  Naples,  and  is  cnconqmssed 
on  the  land  side  by  tbe  provinces'  of  Terra  d*  Otranto, 
Basilicata,  and  Capitonota.  Tbe  whole  extent  is  esti- 
mated at  1760  square  miles,  and  its  population  at 
290,000  or  300,000.  Many  of  the  vollies  and  sloping 


sides  of  the  more  elevated  tracts  are  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  and  abound  in  most  of  the  productions 
common  to  the  south  of  Italy.  Among  these,  grain, 
wine,  oil,  fruit  of  various  kinds,  cotton  and  saffron  are 
yielded  in  considerable  quantities,  and  furnish  ar- 
ticles of  export,  as  well  as  supplies  for  home  consump- 
tion. Linen  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  manu- 
facture attended  to  in  this  province  j but  the  quantity 
made  is  chiefly  designed  for  domestic  purpose*. 

Bari,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  province,  and  a 
large  seaport,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  stands 
on  a point  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  is  encircled  on 
that  aide  by  u narrow  road,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
resort  os  their  only  ride  or  wulk.  Bari  is  an  old  town, 
but  has  lately  been  considerably  improved  and 
increased.  Most  ports  of  it  arc  on  n level  with  the 
sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dark  and  winding,  and 
arc  rendered  unpleasant  by  the  want  of  sewers.  The 
port  is  formed  by  two  moles,  which  give  it  tbe  advan- 
tage of  security  against  exterior  winds ; but  like  most 
of  those  on  the  some  coast,  its  depth  is  not  sufficient 
to  float  large  vessels.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
stated  at  19,000,  and  it  carries  on  a brisk  trade  with 
Trieste,  and  the  ports  of  Dalmatia.  The  exports  con- 
sist principally  of  oil,  cotton  and  grain,  which  arc  ex- 
changed for  linen  and  other  articles  required  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  This  trade  imparts  an  appear- 
ance of  animation,  ease,  and  opulence  to  Bari,  w hich 
is  possessed  by  few  other  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominions.  The  most  noted  production  of 
this  city  is  a liquor  or  rosolio,  known  by  the  name  of 
jlgua  tlornochiu  di  Bari.  It  i9  chiefly  composed  of 
herbs  and  spices,  which  are  supposed  to  impart  medi- 
cinal virtues  to  it ; and  some  of  the  convents  are  cele- 
brated for  preparing  it  in  the  highest  perfection. 

The  most  remarkable  edifice  in  this  city  is  the 
priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  originally  erected  in  108*. 
In  it  a council  was  held  in  1008,  at  which  Anselm 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  attended.  The  interior  of 
this  Gothic  edifice  is  impressive,  and  the  arches  which 
divide  the  nislcs,  though  irregular  in  their  construction, 
give  it  a very  picturesque  effect.  The  great  object  of 
attention  among  tbe  sepulchral  monuments  in  this 
priory,  is  the  tomb  of  Bona  bforza,  dowager  Queen  of 
Poland,  and  only  daughter  of  Isabella  of  Arragon, 
from  whom  she  inherited  the  title  of  Duchess  ot 
Bari.  The  cathedral,  which  stands  at  a short  distance 
from  this  ancient  church,  is  a handsome  building,  with 
some  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  a light  high 
tower.  The  castle  or  citadel  is  an  ancient  and  spa- 
cious edifice,  and  has  undergone  various  alterations 
and  repairs  by  the  different  sovereigns  who  have 
inhabited  it,  particularly  by  the  Queen  of  Poland 
above  referred  to.  There  is  also  a Lyceum  at  Bari, 
supported  by  government,  which  admits  120  scholars 
from  four  provinces,  wbo  are  fed,  clothed,  and  in- 
structed for  a certain  sum  per  month.  Latitude  41° 
15'  N.  and  longitude  16°  52^  E. 

BARILLA,  the  commercial  name  for  carbonate  of 
soda  or  natron. 


BARK, 


See  To  Bar.  Bairgan,  Goth,  to  de- 


LK,  r.T  5 

Bark,  r.  ( fend,  to  guard,  to  secure. 


Ba'rky,  ('  The  bark  of  a tree  bits  defence  ; that 
Ba'rker.  J by  which  the  tree  is  defended  from  the 
weather,  &c.  Tooke. 

To  bark  is  used  both  for  to  cover  as  with  bark,  &n<l 
to  strip  off  the  bark. 

* x 12 
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And  u in  wintrr  Icjuic*  ben  biraft 
Ech  after  other  til  tree*  he  bate 
So  that  there  nis  hut  burke  Ot  braanch  jrlaft 
Lithe  Troiluts,  biraA  of  ech  welfare 
Iboundcn  in  llic  blsckc  bar  he  of  rare 
Disposed  wodr  out  of  hU  wltte  to  breide 
So  sore  him  sate  the  damaging  of  Creseide. 

Chaucer.  Trail**  and  Crete  isle,  fol.  177.  C.  ill. 

In  a walnote,  with  oute  j*  a by  ter  barht 
And  after  )*at  biter  barke,  be  j>e  shale  aweye 
Vs  a camel  of  comfort.  Piers  Plonk warn,  fol.  209. 

alto  that  sucli*  person**,  a*  vliyle  they  clcaue  fute  to  the 
outwardc  tyode  or  barke  of  the  Inwr,  do  not  rndcrrtondc  the  uinde 
and  effectual]  pith  of  the  iaa*e,  he  may  ronuert  and  bryng  vnto  the 
wyxedoroc  of  the  lost.  I'doll.  Lake,  cap.  1. 

They  shall  make  my  ryneyard  waste,  they  shall  pill  of  the 
barches  of  my  ffgettm,  gtrype  them  bare,  cast  them  awavw,  and 
make  the  braunclkcs  whyte.  Bible,  1551.  Joel,  c.  i. 

He  hath  laid  my  vine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree : he  hath 
made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away,  the  branch**  thereof  arc 
made  white.  Bible,  Modern  Versiom,  i.  7. 

Clad.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

1m.  In  such  a one,  as  you  consenting  to't. 

Would  barke  your  honor  from  that  trimkc  you  bearr. 
And  leaoe  you  naked.  » 

Cue.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Shaktprarr . Measure  for  Measure,  fol.  71. 

At  touching  the  falling  and  cutting  downe  of  trees,  to  serve 
either  in  temples  or  for  other  uses,  round  and  entire  as  they  grow, 
without  any  squaring,  as  also  for  to  bark  them  ; the  only  time  and 
season  is,  when  the  sap  runneth,  and  that  they  begin  to  bud  forth, 
otherwise  you  shall  never  he  able  to  get  of  llieir  barke  : for  barke 
the  u i not,  tboy  will  rot  and  hern  me  wnrmc-caten  under  the  said 
barke,  and  the  timber  wlthall  waxe  dnskisb  and  blarke. 

Holla ntf  $ J’linie,  L 437. 

■ ■ — - * i — Thy  p allot  th#  did  daine 

The  roughest  berry,  oti  the  rudest  hedge  : 

Yea,  like  the  stagge,  when  snow  tlie  pasture  sheets, 

Tli*  barkes  of  trees,  tiiou  brows'd. 

Shakipeart.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  344. 

So  doth  tli*  woodbine,  the  sweet  houisuckle, 

Gently  entwist  ; the  female  iuy  so 
Earings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  rime. 

Id.  Midsummer  Sight's  Dreams,  fid.  157. 

And  as  the  east  and  south  wind*  strive  to  make  a lofty  wood 
Bow  to  their  greatness* j bar  kit  clones,  wild  ashes,  beeches 
bow'd 

Even  with  the  earth.  Chapman  * Homer's  Iliad,  book  xvi. 

The  trees  all  barkleu  nakedly  are  left. 

Like  people  stiript  of  things  that  they  did  wear. 

By  the  enforcement  of  disastrous  tlwft, 

Standing  as  frighted  with  erected  hair. 

Dray  tom.  Motet,  his  Birth  and  Miracle  t. 

What  craftsman  art  thou,  said  the  king, 

I pmye  thee  tell  me  trowe. 

I am  a barker,  air,  by  my  trade  j 
Nowe  tell  me  what  art  thou  ? 

Edvard  IV.  and  Taamer  of  Tamwortk,  in  Perry,  IL  87. 

• — So  did  it  mine  j 

And  a most  instant  tetter  bak'd  {bark'd]  about. 

Most  lazar-llkc,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Shaktpeare.  HamUl,  fol.  258.  C.  1 

The  eaui*  is,  for  that  trees  last  according  to  the  strength  of  their 
sap  and  juice ; being  well  munited  l»v  their  bark  against  the  inju- 
ries of  the  air.  Bacon.  Sat.  Hitt.  Cent.  ri.  ».  583. 

Or  shall  I rather  the  sad  verse  repeat. 

Which  on  the  beeches  bark  I lately  writ ; 

I writ,  and  sung  betwixt ; now  bring  the  swain 
Whose  vuice  you  boost,  and  let  him  try  the  strain. 

Drydeu.  Virgil  Pastoral  r. 


In  the  kingilom  of  Monomotapa,  they  hare  a metiiod  of  deciding  BARK, 
lawsuits  equally  whimsical  and  uftce.taln.  The  witness  for  the  l>— — ^ ■ 

plaintiff  cl»ews  the  bark  of  a tree,  endued  with  au  emetic  quality  ; 

Which,  being  sufficiently  innsticated,  is  then  infused  is  water,  which 
is  given  tlie  defendant  lu  drink. 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  ir.  34G. 

Bark,  «j.  "1  Sec  to  Bar.  Bairgan,  Goth,  to  guard. 

Bark,  n.  >to  defend.  The  bark  of  a dog  is 
Ba'hkkr.  J that  by  which  we  are  defended  by  that 
an  it  mil.  Tookc. 

To  bark  is  to  make  a noise  in  our  defence;  also,  in 
anger,  in  quarrel. 

For  as  It  la  an  houndea  kindc. 

To  berks  vpon  a runn  behynde. 

Coster.  Corn/.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  38.  e.  L 

What  thing  Until  y*  whelpes  of  y»  Romish  antichrist  so  fiercely 
alwaies  barked  against,  as  st  the  translating  of  scripture  and  other 
bookc*  cOeerning  matters  of  religion  into  the  vulgar*  tong  for  tha 
rae  of  y people  > VdstlL  Preface  to  Matt  here. 

Wherunto  I can  non*  otherwise  answere,  hot  that  t«  who  will 
throw  a stone  at  euerie  dog  which  barketh , had  neede  of  a great 
satchel  or  pocket. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Rev.  Detunes. 

Thyne  berkeres  ben  al  Myndc,  f-ut  bryng*  £ forth  fy  lambrrn 

Du-pgntur  ores,  tbi  dogge  dar  not  beerke. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  160. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  tlie  reray  hogges 
So  fered  were  for  her  king  of  the  dogges. 

Chaucer.  The  Sonnes  Freestrs  Tale,  v.  15893. 

But  loe,  while  thus  amid  the  desert  darkr, 

Wc  passed  on  with  steps  and  pace  rnmccte, 

A rumbling  rorc  confus'd  with  howlc  and  barke 
Of  dogs,  sbouke  all  the  ground  vndei  our  feete. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  fol.  260. 

And  as  we  sec  it  in  experience,  that  dogs  do  always  4«rA  at  those 
they  know  not ; and  that  it  is  in  their  nature  to  accompany  one 
another  in  those  clamours  to  is  it  with  the  inconsiderate  multi- 
tude. Ralegh.  History  of  the  World.  Preface. 

I pevreirc,  by  ymrr  Grace's  letters,  I hare  be*n  noted  of  some 
for  my  barking  there  ; and  yet  to  bark,  lest  God  should  be  of- 
fended, I cannot  deny,  hot  indeed  it  is  a part  of  my  profession,  for 
God*  • word  eondemneth  the  dntnb  dogs  that  will  not  bark  emt 
give  warning  of  God's  displeasure. 

Barnet’s  Records,  V.  II.  part  ii,  p.  323. 

About  one  o'clock  after  midnight  they  disc* ru'd  a light,  and 
lieard  the  barking  or  dogs ; soon  after  they  found  the  village,  and 
flier*  they  were  stored  with  provision*,  according  to  the  promises 
Of  the  Old  pilot.  oidy’s  Life  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh. 

What  horrid,  what  tremendous  sight 
Shakes  all  my  fabric  with  affright ! 

With  Argus’  hundred  eyes  he  marks. 

With  triple  mouth  the  monster  barks. 

Lloyd.  The  IFWs* 

Nor  wants  there  note  of  Philomel, 

Nor  sound  of  distant  tinkling  bell  s 
Nor  lowing*  faint  of  herds  remote, 

Nor  mastiff's  bark  from  bosom'd  exit. 

War  ton.  Ode  xL 

1 See  to  Bar.  Bairgan,  Goth,  to 

Ba'rkme.v.  / strengthen,  to  fortify. 

A bark  is  a stout  vessel.  Tooke. 

At  this  cape  [Swetinox]  lieth  a great  stooe,  to  the  which  the 
barkes  that  passed  thereby,  were  wont  to  make  o IT ring*  of  butter, 
rocale  and  other  victuals,  thinking  lliat  vnlcsae  they  did  ao,  their 
barkes  or  teasels  should  there  perish,  as  it  hath  l>ene  oftentimes 
Hackluyt.  Voyages,  lye.  M.  A nth.  Jenkinson. 

Thus  the  Englysshemen  were  forties  of  the  towne  tbre  dayes,  and 
wanac  great  richcsac,  the  which  they  sent  by  harkesse  and  barge* 
to  aeynt  Sauyourc,  by  the  ryucr  of  Austrehcn,  a two  leages  then*, 
when*  all  their  nauy  lay.  Froissart.  Crony  tie,  r.  L C.  124. 
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But  all  so  noon  u bear'd  bw  brow*  doth  bend, 

She  veil*  her  banner*,  and  pull*  in  ber  beam*, 

Tbe  empty  bark  l be  raging  billow*  Mend 
Up  to  tb'Olympic  wave*,  and  Argua  recta* 

Again  to  ride  upon  the  lower  stream*. 

<r.  Fletcher.  Ckriet't  Triumph  m Earth. 

When  they  come  nee  re  the  shore,  the  harhr~mm  leap  out  of  the 
bar  he  into  the  aca  to  keepe  the  bar  he  right  that  she  cast  nut  thwart 
the  shore.  llackluyt.  fay* get,  tfC.  M Ctetar  Frederick. 

Let  wit  her  sail*,  her  oar*  let  wisdom  lend  ; 

Tbe  helm  let  politic  experience  guide  : 

Yet  reuse  to  hope  thy  short -liv’d  bark  alkali  ride 
Down  spreading  fate’s  nn  navigable  tide. 

Prior.  Ode  on  Erodtu,  iii.  14. 

But  with  us  rhyming  moderns  here. 

Critics  arc  not  the  only  fear ; 

The  poet's  bark  meet*  sharper  shock* 

From  other  sand*,  and  other  rock*. 

Lloyd.  The  Part. 

We  were  hut  three  day*  voyage  from  the  confluence  of  this  river 
into  the  YVolga,  when  we  perceived  at  a distance  behind  us  an 
armed  barbae  coming  up  with  tbe  assistance  of  tail*  and  oar*  in 
order  to  attack  us.  Geldmith.  CUiten  of  the  World. 

BARKING,  a market  town  in  Essex,  anciently 
Burgh-ing , the  fortification  in  the  meadow.  Some 
considerable  intrenehments,  containing  an  area  of  forty- 
eight  acres,  supposed  from  its  size  to  be  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town  rather  than  of  a camp,  still  exist  on  a farm 
called  Vpfiall,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  N.  of  the  town. 
The  abbey  founded  in  G7G,  was  the  first  convert*  for 
women  established  in  England.  The  nuns  were 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  It  was  founded  by  St.  Erken- 
wold,  bishop  of  London,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  must  have  been  a place  of  strength, 
since  William  fixed  upon  it  as  his  abode  until  his  for- 
tress in  London  was  completed.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
now  remain  of  the  conventual  buildings.  London  is 
largely  supplied  from  the  potatoe  gardens  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  church  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  AU 
Souls  college,  Oxford.  Population  in  1821,  2580. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  3*.  (id.  ,s£27R2  *1$. 

HAULER! A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character. 
Calyx  quadripartite;  the  two  shorter 'Stamina  very 
inferior  in  size.  Capsule  quadrangular,  bilocular,  bi- 
valve, elastic  without  claw9.  Seeds  two. 

Willdcnow  describes  thirteen  species  ; most  of  them 
are  natives  of  India  and  Arabia.  The  B.  Prionitu  is 
figured  in  Kjtecd's  I hr  t us  Malabarieus,  under  the  name 
of  Colclta  l ectio ; the  B.  buteifvlia,  by  the  title  of  Cara - 
tchulli,  Andrews’s  Repository,  625.  Plukcnctt  Aiwa- 
gestum,  30.  tab.  133.  fig.  4. 

BARLETTA,  a seaport  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  tbe  Terra  di  Bari.  It  is  not  a 
large  town,  but  it  is  remarkably  well  built,  in  a style  of 
architecture  more  simple  than  ornamental,  its  general 
effect  being  that  of  solidity  rather  than  of  grandeur. 
The  houses  arc  large  and  lofty,  and  chiefly  composed  of 
hewn  stone.  The  lower  story  of  the  generality  of  them 
is  rusticated,  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  but 
the  walls  of  the  town  are  suffered  to  decay,  and  to 
crumble  into  the  ditches.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  place  gives  an  idea  of  a metropolis  reduced  to  a 
provincial  town.  The  population  is  about  18,000,  for 
the  most  part  in  easy  circumstances,  and  among  it  are 
tome  very  old  and  opulent  families.  The  ancient  name 
of  Bari  was  Banolwra,  but  it  only  rose  into  consequence 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Normans,  one  of  whose  princes 
it  Jlipposed  to  have  united  it  with  Andria  and  Lanosa 


into  one  tributary  fief.  A gateway  of  extraordinary  BARJLET- 
magni licence,  both  in  material*  and  dimensions,  sepo-  TA. 
rates  the  town  from  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a B . 

mole  running  from  the  shore,  and  a narrow  island  in  y \ 

an  oblique  position,  between  which  vessels  of  moderate 
size  find  safe  anchorage.  A well  constructed  citadel 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  commands 
the  port,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  castles  of 
the  Adriatic,  as  Rarletta  itself  was  once  considered  one 
of  the  four  most  powerful  fortresses  in  Italy.  Barletta 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  trade  it  carries  on 
with  other  parts  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  Ionian  isles.  It  also  derives  an  additional 
advantage  from  being  nearer  the  capital  than  any  other 
port  in  tbe  Adriatic,  and  from  communicating  with  it  by 
an  excellent  public  road.  It  is  considered  by  travellers 
to  Ike  a superior  place  of  residence  to  most  other  towns 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture with  a very  high  steeple,  and  is  that  in  which 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  the  first  Neapolitan  sovereign 
of  that  name,  was  crowned.  In  one  of  the  principal 
streets  near  the  church  of  St,  Stephen,  stands  a colos- 
sal brass  statue  of  indifferent  workmanship,  supposed 
to  represent  the  emperor  Hemcleus,  who  sent  it  as  an 
offering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Mount  Gargarus  ; but  the 
Venetian  vessel  which  carried  it  was  wrecked  on  this 
coast,  and  the  statue  was  erected  in  its  present  position. 

The  trade  of  Barletta  is  greatly  increased  by  the  salt 
work*  which  are  carried  on  within  a few  miles  of  the 
town,  and  arc  said  to  employ  about  1000  people.  This 
salt,  almonds,  and  liquorice,  are  among  it*  chief  exports, 
beside*  which  it  has  also  a considerable  trade  in  grain. 

Barletta  is  reported  to  have  originated  from  an  ino  on 
the  road  to  Conn®,  to  the  vicinity  of  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  that  town  in  the  sixth  century,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  resorted.  From  its  favourable  situation 
for  trade,  and  other  circumstances,  it  soon  became 
a populous  place,  and  the  see  of  a bishop.  The  new 
colony  whs  afterwards  cherished  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick and  the  Arragonian  kings,  till  in  the  sixteenth, 
century  it  was  considered  one  of  the  four  bulwarks  of 
Italy  ; though  it  had  so  frequently  suffered  under  the 
desolating  effect*  of  the  conflicts  which  agitated  that 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Bari 
and  one  hundred  miles  from  Naples.  Latitude  41° 

13'  N.  and  longitude  16*  SO''  E. 

BARLEY.  Goth.  fiarizemanf  hlaibat ti  Jimf:  fire 
barley  loaves.  A.  S.  here  ; but  the  meaning  is  not 
apparent.  It  is  used  with  some  few  word*  in  compo- 
sition, a*  barlibreakc,  barleycake,  &c. 

Let  hem  with  bred  of  pared  whet*  be  ted, 

And  let  ua  wire*  etco  burly  bred, 

Chaucer.  The  ll?»/  /lather,  Prologue,  v.  *727. 

Methought  I sigh  * burly  cake, 

Whirl*  fro  the  hille  Us  wry  kth  take, 

And  come  rollntde  down*  at  one*. 

Garter.  Conf.  Am.  book  vii,  fol.  164.  e.  U. 

Andnie  the  brother  of  Symound  Frtrc  mith  to  him,  * child  !* 
here,  that  hath  fyre  burly  looues,  ami  tweyc  fishchis : hut  what 
be*  there  omoag  *o  roanre  t Wtclif.  ha,  chap.  ri. 

Thro  sard  rntu  him  one  of  Us  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon  IVtrr’e 
brother.  There  is  a l*d  here,  which  hath  flue  burly  loaues,  and 
two  fishes  r bat  what  u that  amOg  so  many.  Dibie,  1551 

When  Gideon  heard  good  newea,  (though  from  an  rnemie,)  bee 
fell  domic  and  worshipped.  To  he  arc  faiinselfe  but  a burly  cake, 
troubled  him  not,  when  he  heard  withal,  that  hi*  rolling  dcune 
the  hill  should  break  tbe  tent*  of  Midisn. 

Pukop  Hall.  Cant.  Gideon.  Prep,  and  Victory. 
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Bibold*  yc  tb<*  (bulls  of  the  air,  for  thri  acnreit  not,  neither  BARN, 
rrprn,  neither  gaderen  is  to  knw,  and  yiwre  fadir  of  brven*  — 
feedith  hem.  Wlclif.  Mat.-  chap.'  vL  BARNET, 


Behold*  the  foulcs  of  the  ayre  : for  they  nwc  not,  neither  reape, 
nor  yet  cary  iuto  the  barm**  i and  yet  youre  bcauenly*  father 
fcdctL  thcru.  Bilk,  1551. 
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Don.  Now,  lady,  you  nre  free. 

fiBAT.  Make  me  happy  to  renew  my  suit. 

Mo*.  And  mine.  barttbreak  T 

1 wrh  m bell  lut ; 'Ut  little  less  U>  be  in  a petticoat 
sometimes. 

Shirley.  Tht  Bird  in  • Cage,  act  ▼.  scene  i. 

Bat,  when  Uie  howy-woo*  was  pant. 

The  following  nig Uu  were  aoon  uVrcast  \ 

She  kept  her  owu,  could  plead  the  law. 

And  quarrel  for  a barley-strmu ■. 

Prior.  Tht  Tort  It  and  Sparrow. 

1 had  prepared,  you  must  know,  a lettuce  a- piece,  three  mails, 
taro  egy»,  and  a barkycahe,  witli  some  sweet  wine  and  snow;  the 
snow  most  certainly  I shall  charge  to  your  account,  as  a rarity 
that  will  not  keep.  Mttmoih.  Pliny,  book  i.  letter  xr. 

Bar  let  Biro,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  in 
Sussex  to  the  Fringilla  Spiny*,  or  scskin,  on  aecount 
of  its  visiting  them  in  hurley  time.  Sec  Fringilla. 

BARM.  Goth.  Aaroi ; A.  S.  barm,  bcarm.  Inbarma 
laisius.  On  tines  Hrelendcs  bear  me.  In  the  bosom  of 
Jesus.  Ger.  end  Swe.  barm;  sinus,  premium.  Wachter 
refers  to  Ger.  barmen,  forere,  to  cherish,  to  foster. 

And  in  hire  lariat  this  litcl  child  she  lead. 

With  ful  sod  face,  and  gao  the  child  to  blcsac. 

And  hilled  it,  and  after  gan  it  ki**e. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkrs  Tale , ▼.  842ft, 

A acint  she  wrrr-1,  barred  all  of  silk, 

A bunae-cUth  eke  u white  u mnnrc  milk. 

Id.  The  JJiUeret  Tale,  T.  3237. 

Barm,  \ Ger  .berm;  Sw  e.berma.  Wucliter  thinks 

Barmy.  / from  baren,  to  raise.  The  citation  from 
Holland's  Pliny  sufficiently  shews  the  application  of 
the  term. 

Clcy  made  with  hort  and  manned  here,  and  oil* 

Of  tartre,  alum,  glas,  lemur,  wort,  and  orgolle 
Rosnlgar,  and  other  mate  re*  cnbtbtag. 

Chaucer.  The  Chaaonet  Ynaunaes  Tele,  V.  16282. 

Sometime  make  the  drinke  to  beare  no  barme, 

Mislead*  night-wandcrera  , laughing  at  their  Ivanuc. 

Shmhtpeare.  Midsummer  \ighti  Ttrcame,  fol.  149. 

Now  the  froth  or  barme,  that  risetb  from  these  sics  or  beers, 
have  a propertic  to  keepe  the  akin  faire  and  dearc  in  womens 
faces  Holland . PUMe,  ih  145. 

Their  jovial  nights  in  frolicks  and  in  play 
They  pww,  to  drive  the  tedious  lionra  nn-ay  : 

And  their  cold  rtumarh*  witli  crown'd  goblet*  cheer, 

Of  windy  cider,  or  of  barmy  hear. 

Jtryden.  Virgil,  Gcargic  liL 

BARN,  p.l  See  fo  tor.  Hairgan,  Goth,  to  defend. 

Bark,  n.  } to  protect.  A barn  ( bar-en , barn)  is  a 

covered  inclneure,  in  which  grain,  &c.  is  protected  or 
defended  from  the  weather,  from  depredation,  &c. 
Tooke,  ii.  189.  Junius  traces  it  thus  : here  em,  (cm, 
locus,)  hcrem,  bem-,  horreum. 

Hys  godc  he  delilc  ponerc  men,  and  made  bys  bemes  hare, 

And  bys  tmorye  al  so  god,  and  to  God  bym  made  al  gare. 

IL  Gloucester,  p.  34ft. 

Because  he  was  a man  of  high  prudence, 

And  eke  an  officer  out  for  to  ride, 

To  seen  blr  granges,  and  hir  beraes  wide. 

Chaucer,  The  Shipmaaaet  Tale,  T.  12997. 
But  while  he  hath  a date  to  line, 

He  wol  nothyng  rewarde  ageync. 

He  grutrheth  for  to  gyu*  a greyne, 

Where  he  hath  take  a lerae  full*. 

Gou  ir  Cut */.  .dm.  Ixxik  v.  fol.  112. 

Tbo  were  faitoum  * freed,  and  flowen  to  Pec  rues  beract,' 

And  flapten  on  whit  flades,  fro  mo  roe  til  cvcnr. 

Pairs  Pkuhwan,  p.  137. 


And  scarce  hath  cyra  bit  treasure  to  heboid, 

But  like  stiU'pinuig  Tantalus  be  sits. 

And  useless  larnt  the  harrest  of  his  wit*  ; 

Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 

But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

Shmhspeare.  Rape  of  Lucrtee. 

And  in  tlist  tymr  of  y*  jrere  tie  graungea  and  lames  were  all 
voyde,  and  the  folder  spent*  ■,  the  Frenchmen  tbeymaelfe  had  sora 
wasted  and  dlstroyed  it. 

F roitsart.  Crony ek,  v.  L c.  374. 

Our  outward  works  cannot  save  os,  without  our  faith  ; are  may 
help  to  save  others,  and  perish  convive*  s what  a wonder  of  mercy 
is  this  that  1 here  see  l One  poor  family  called  out  of  a world, 
and  as  it  were  right  grains  of  corn  fanned  from  a whole  bamfyl  of 
chaff  ; one  hypocrite  was  aaved  with  the  rest  for  Noah's  Bake  ; not 
one  rigktecua  man  was  swept  away  for  company. 

HaU.  Coal.  The  Lit  luge. 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din, 

Scattrrs  the  rrar  of  darkness  tbin  : 

And  to  the  stack  or  the  lam-door. 

Stoutly  strut*  his  dames  before. 

AfiUon.  L' Allegro. 

“ O,  now  a low  ruin'd  white  sited  I discern. 

Until’d  and  anglax’d  ; I liclirve  'ti«  a lam."— 

* A barm  ! why  you  rare ; ‘tb  a house  for  a squire, 

A justice  of  piece,  or  a knight  of  our  shire/ 

Prior . Dawn-hall. 

Then  in  the  lams  in  motion  oft  are  teen, 

The  rustling  enra-fan,  and  the  wiry  screen  : 

In  sacks  the  tasker  measures  np  his  grain. 

And  loads  for  market  on  the  spacious  wain. 

Scott,  .d  made  an  Eel. 

Bark,  see  Bear*.  The  pant  participle  of  bearan, 
to  bear.  A child  laren,  or  born.  Still  in  common 
usage. 

Whan  ye  kyng  herd  My,  aho  bad  so  wcle  fanv 
Jnder  hie  went  way,  to  sc  hir  and  Uir  lam. 

A Bmune,  p.  310. 

For  marye  love  of  lwvrne 

Jat  bar  )>at  blessed*  bam,  )>al  lwtmghte  us  on  j^r  rode. 

Puts  Plvuhmaa. 

Byg  and  ahydynge,  and  Uod  in  has  bam-hesk 
To  haven  fuuliten  with  fccndc.  Id.  fol.  311. 

Good-luckc  (and't  be  thy  will)  what  have  we  beer*  ? Mercy 
on's,  a borne  t A very  pretty  lame. 

Shakspeare.  maters  Tale,  fol.  23d. 

Barn  Owl,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Strix  Hammers,  or  white  owl.  See  Strix. 

B.VRNADKSIA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  plants. 
Class  Syngcnes'us,  order  Polygamia  &quaks.  Generic 
character  : receptacle  villous  ; pappus  of  the  disk 
setose,  that  of  the  radius  plumose.  Corolla  radiate. 
Calyx  imbricate  subventricose. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.tpmosa,  a 
South  American  shrub.  ‘Lamarck,  Illustration*  de * 
genre*,  tab.  G60. 

BARNET,  or  CwrriNO  Babnkt.  a market  town  in 
Hertfordshire,  the  manor  of  which  once  belonged  to 
St.  Alban's  abbey.  The  population  in  1891  amounted 
to  17*>5.  Here  is  an  almshouse,  founded  by  James 
Ravcnscroft  about  the  year  1630,  for  “five  poor  ancient 
women,  being  widows  or  maidens,  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  neither  common  beggars,  common 
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BARNET,  drunkards,  bncxoitcrs.  talebearers,  common  sconlds, 
— thieves,  or  other  like  persons  of  infumous  life,  or  evil 
BARO.  oame  or  repute  : or  vehemently  suspected  of  sorcerie, 
METER,  witchcraft,  or  charming,  or  guilty  of  perjury;  nor 
any  idcot,  or  lunatic.’’ 

On  Gladsracre  heath,  adjoining  Barnet,  wma  fought 
on  Easter  clay  147 1 > that  decisive  battle  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  latter  was 
totallv  defeated,  and  in  which  Richard  Neville,  the 
great  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  lost  his  life. 
An  obelisk,  on  tbe  spot  at  which  the  road  divides 
towards  Hatfield  and  St.  Alban's,  commemorates  this 
engagement. 

BARNSTAPLE,  an  ancient  and  respectable  town,  on 
the  river  Taw,  in  Devonshire.  Previous  to  the  Con- 
quest, it  was  a royal  demesne  ; and  230  burgesses, 
who  still  claim  a presumptive  right  of  voting  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  deduce  this  right  from  the  time  of 
king  Athelstan.  The  woollen  trade  has  rendered  this 
town  flourishing.  The  population  in  1821  was  5079. 
Poor’s  rates  in  1803,  at  5*.  3d.  *£1610.  14s.  2 \d. 
The  church  is  a vicarage  ; and  the  town  once  con- 
tained an  hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  a house  of 
Friars  Austins.  Gay,  the  poet,  was  born  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Barnstaple,  in  1688 ; and,  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  his  family,  he  received  bis  education  in  the  grammar 
school  of  the  town. 

BARNWELL,  a village  about  half  a mile  north- 
east of  Cambridge.  About  the  year  1092,  a priory 
was  founded  in  Cambridge  in  honour  of  St.  Giles,  by 
Hugolina,  wife  of  Picot,  a Norman  nobleman,  in  con- 
sequence of  a vow  made  during  a severe  illness.  It 
was  endowed  for  a prior,  and  six  Austin  canons.  On 
Pieot’s  death,  the  building  was  unfinished  ; and  his 
estates  having  passed  to  his  son  Robert,  were  confis- 
cated by  Henry  I.  on  an  accusation  of  high  treason. 
Pagan  us  Peverell,  a favourite  of  the  king,  received  a 
grant  of  this  property ; and  finding  the  site  uj>on  which 
the  priory  had  been  commenced  too  small  for  tbe  pro- 
jected establishment,  he  transferred  it  to  tbe  spot  now 


colled  Barnwell.  Many  of  the  ancient  walla  still  RaRK- 
remain  : the  body  of  the  building  is  used  us  a farm-  WELL. 

house.  Baro- 

live  name  of  Barnwell  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an 
annual  meeting  of  children  on  St.  John's  eve,  at  a . _ 
spring  below  the  town,  hence  called  Bairn's  well.  A ^ 
fair,  which  is  still  held  yearly  on  a common  called 
Midsummer-green,  in  this  parish,  is  referred  to  the 
same  cause.  It  commences  on  St.  John's  day,  and 
lasts  a fortnight.  It  assumed  a legal  form  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  111.  and  is  still  proclaimed  by  the 
heads  of  the  university.  From  the  quantity  of  earthen 
ware  sold  at  it  it  has  acquired  the  title  of  Pot  fair. 

Another  fair,  Sturbridgc  fair,  is  annually  held  in 
a meadow  in  this  pariah  adjoining  the  little  river  Stour. 

Dr.  Stukeley  deduces  the  origin  of  the  fair  from  the 
hero  Carausius.  Assured  documents  trace  it  up  to 
king  John,  who  granted  it  for  the  use  an  maintenance 
of  an  hospital  of  lepers,  which  here  possessed  a chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  custos  of  this  chapel  demanded  dues  for  all 
merchandizes  exposed  in  its  yard,  and  as  early  as  1 142 
had  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  allowed  for  every 
booth  set  up  in  it.  By  a charter  of  Henry  VIII.  this 
fair  was  transferred  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Cambridge  on  the  fMiyment  of  1000  marks. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  yearly,  the  ground  b 
marked  out,  and  booths,  many  of  which  are  permanent, 
are  hired  or  erected.  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  same 
month,  the  university  officers  first,  and  then  the  officers 
of  the  corporation,  proclaim  the  fair,  which  lusts  four- 
teen days.  One  of  these  days  (September  25)  is  appro- 
priated to  the  Side  of  horse*.  Dramatic  exhibitions  are 
permitted  during  its  continuance.  It  was  formerly 
the  largest  fair  in  England,  and  in  the  year  1605  it  was 
first  attended  by  Hackney  coaches  from  London.  The 
improvement  of  commercial  intercourse  has  gradually 
diminished,  and  probably  will  in  the  end  extinguish  this 
once  celebrated  mart. 


BAROMETER. 


BARO'METER,  1 /?«/»•»,  weight,  heaviness  ; and 

Baxc/ si KTsicAL.  / ftirpoy,  a measure. 

1/  we  coDsUicr  the  whole  connection  of  racists  and  effect*,  lute- 
rot  is  the  barometer  of  the  state,  and  it*  lowocu  is  t sign  almost 
infallible  of  tl>c  flourishing  condition  of  a people. 

Hum*.  Of  Interest. 

A*  it  seldom  happens,  that  I do  not  find  the  temper  to  which 
tlic  texture  of  his  brain  b filled,  I accommodate  hint  in  time  with 
a tube  of  mercury,  first  marking  die  point  most  favourable  to  lib 
Intellects,  ammhiuc  to  rules  which  I have  long  studied,  and  which 
1 may,  perltaps,  reveal  to  mankind  in  a complete  treatue  of  bare 
metrical  yneumatology.  Jokntan.  JtnmUer,  No.  117. 

General  Barometer,  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
remarks.  wc|ght  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  variations,  in  order 
to  determine  the  heights  of  mountains  and  elevated 
places,  or  to  prognosticate  changes  in  the  weather. 

We  hare  already,  in  our  treatise  on  Pneumatics, 
given  the  history  of  this  instrument ; and  have  illus- 
trated, at  considerable  length,  the  principles,  rules, 
and  formula  necessary  for  determining  by  it  the  alti- 
tudes of  mountains,  6tc.  so  that  it  remains  for  us  in 


this  article,  merely  to  describe  the  various  forms  of 
the  barometer,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  to 
different  purposes;  the  precautions  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  its  construction,  and  some  of  its  pheno- 
mena as  connected  with  the  science  of  meteorology ; 
in  which  latter  sense  however,  we  shall  only  indicate 
n few  of  the  more  prominent  facts  j because  in  our 
treatise  on  that  subject  these  phenomena  will  of 
necessity  be  a principal  object  of  consideration. 

There  is  perhaps  no  philosophical  instrument  that 
has  been  tortured  into  so  many  shapes  und  forms  as 
the  barometer ; and  although  many  of  these  have 
been  long  laid  aside,  yet  in  a work  like  ours  it  is 
expected  that  we  should,  to  a certain  extent,  not  only 
describe  these  instruments  as  they  arc,  but  also  as 
they  have  been.  In  conforming  to  this  rule,  we  shall 
however  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  our  description 
of  obsolete  forms,  in  order  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  entering  at  length  on  those  instruments 
of  more  recent  and  approved  constructions. 

After  the  Torricellian  experiment,  when  this  inatm- 
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BARO-  ment  began  to  assume  a form  something  like  our 
METER,  common  barometer,  it  was  found  that  the  mercurial 
'w— v— ^ column  was  subject  to  certain  variations,  and  that 
although  these  changes  might  amount  altogether  to 
about  three  inches,  yet,  in  general,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  variation ; an  object 
that  has  given  rise  to  a greater  variety  of  shapes  than 
any  other,  and  which,  as  they  ore  generally  of  early 
date,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  illustrate  before  we 
proceed  to  other  inquiries. 

D«*raiW«  The  first  in  this  class  is  Descartes's  barometer , it  con- 
Iwiometer,  sisU  of  a tube  about  four  feet  and  a half  in  length,  pro- 
%•  1»  tuberant  towards  its  middle,  as  shown  in  fig.  I.  plate  x. 

.Miscellanies  ; the  part  A C was  filled  with  water,  the 
point  C beingubout  thirty-one  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  B.  The  diameter  of  the 
part  A C,  may  be  to  that  of  the  port  C D in  any  ratio. 
By  this  construction  the  range  of  the  scale  would  be  of 
considcrablc,indccd  of any  extent,  and  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  an  acceptable  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
a meteorologist,  had  not  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
water  destroyed  in  a great  measure  its  operation. 
Huygens*  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  Huygens  altered  the 
barometer,  relative  position  of  the  water  and  mercury,  in  the  fol- 
2.  lowing  manner:  ABC  (fig.  2.)  is  a bent  tube,  her- 
metically sealed  at  C,  and  open  at  A ; at  DK  and 
F G the  tube  is  swelled  out  into  two  equal  cylindric 
vessels,  which  are  about  twenty-nine  inches  asunder. 
The  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  cylinders  one  inch 
and  a quarter,  and  their  depth  five  sixths  of  an  inch; 
the  part  B C is  then  filled  with  mercury.  The  barometer 
first  being  placed  in  a proper  situation,  as  much  mercury 
is  retained  as  occupies  the  space  EH  F;  oil  of  tartar,  or 
solution  of  tartrate  of  potass,  or  any  other  fluid  which 
does  not  readily  freeze,  or  act  upon  the  mercury,  is 
poured  into  A E,  till  it  rises  to  the  proper  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  E. 

Now  since  the  two  cylinders  arc  equal,  and  since 
their  diameters  are  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  in 
a given  ratio,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  construction 
the  smallest  difference  in  the  atmospheric  pressure 
might  be  estimated ; or  rather  such  was  the  idea  which 
led  to  its  construction  ; but  it  was  found  so  defective 
in  its  action  that  it  was  soon  laid  aside. 

Tloukr'fl  Next  in  order,  and  founded  perhaps  upon  the  former, 
barometer,  is  l)r.  Hooke's  barometer.  This  is  represented  in  fig.  3. 
fig.  3.  it  is  composed  of  two  tubes  ABC.  The  parts  AD, 
E F,  arc  equally  wide,  and  the  bore  C E,  is  made  as 
much  narrower  as  it  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  scale. 
I B G is  filled  with  mercury,  the  port  A I forming 
a vacuum.  H G is  occupied  by  some  fluid  lighter 
thau  mercury,  as  for  instance,  a solution  of  tartrate  of 
potass  ; and  C H,  by  some  fluid  still  lighter,  as  petro- 
leum, which  has  little  tendency  to  mix  with  the  other. 
The  cistern  C'  is  of  the  same  diameter  with  A D.  This 
is  decidedly  preferable  to  either  of  the  two  former 
instruments,  but  it  was  found  to  be  very  far  from  per- 
fect ; it  will  always  happen,  for  example,  that  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  fluids  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  will  differ  on  account  of  their  difference  of 
specific  gravities  ; and  they  will  gradually  mix  toge- 
ther, so  that  the  line  of  separation  will  at  length 
become  confused  and  difficult  to  be  distinguished. 
Horizontal  The  horizontal  or  rectangular  barometer,  is  shown  in 
barometer,  fig.  -1  ; it  was  invented  by  J.  Bernoulli  and  Cassini. 

A D is  a pretty  wide  cylindrical  part  at  the  top  of  the 


tube,  which  Latter  is  bent  at  right  angles  at  B ; the  BARO- 
lower  part  BC  being  turned  into  the  horizontal  METER, 
direction  and  closed  above  at  A,  but  open  at  the  lower 
end,  where  however  the  mercury , cannot  run  out,  * 

being  opposed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

This,  and  the  foregoing  contrivance  of  Huygens,  are 
obviously  founded  on  the  known  principles  of  hydro- 
statics, "that  fluids  of  the  same  base  press  according 
to  their  perpendicular  altitude,  and  not  according  to 
the  quantity  of  their  matter  j"  so  that  the  same  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  sustains  the  quicksilver  that 
fills  the  tube  B D A and  the  cistern  D,  as  would  sup- 
port the  mercury  in  the  tube  alone.  Hence  having 
fixed  upon  the  size  of  the  scale,  as  for  example,  the 
extent  of  twelve  inches  instead  of  three,  that  is  four 
times  as  long;  the  area  of  a section  of  the  cylinder  D, 
must  be  four  times  that  of  the  tube,  and  consequently 
its  diameter  double ; so  that  for  every'  natural  varia- 
tion of  an  inch  of  air  in  the  cylinder  A D,  there  will  be  a 
variation  of  four  inches  in  the  tube  C B.  But  on 
account  of  the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  gloss, 
the  quicksilver  is  liable  to  break ; and  the  rise  and 
fall  is  then  no  longer  equable;  besides  the  mercury  is 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  orifice  at  C,  by 
any  sudden  motion  of  the  machine. 

The  diagonal  barometer , invented  by  SirS.  Moreland,  Diagonal 
fig.  5,  is  another  method  of  enlarging  the  natural  barometer 
scale  of  variation,  by  extending  tlie  oblique  branch  s * 

B A,  at  any  angle,  and  to  a corresponding  distance. 

This  instrument  is  at  this  time  occasionally  to  be  met 
with,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of  any  we  have  yet 
described.  It  is  obvious  that  for  any  given  quantity 
of  perpendicular  rise,  the  variation  will  be  increased 
in  the  oblique  branch  in  the  ratio  of  radius  to  the 
co-secant  of  the  angle  of  inclinatiou  of  the  branch  B A ; 
but  its  awkward  and  inconvenient  form,  bus  prevented 
its  general  adoption. 

Wheel  barometer.  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  Wbrel 
elegant,  and  the  most  perfect  of  any  barometer  with  barometer, 
an  enlarged  scale ; it  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hooke,  and  is  in  very  general  use  in 
Englund,  it  being  considered  almost  an  indispensable 
appendage  to  the  parlours  of  all  our  more  respec  table 
agriculturists,  of  which  it  forms  a handsome  orna- 
ment. The  foundation  of  this  instrument  is  the  com- 
mon barometer,  with  a large  ball  above,  and  turned 
up  at  the  lower  end,  with  the  addition  of  two  weights  . 

A B,  (fig.  6)  hanging  on  a pulley,  the  one  of  them 
playing  at  liberty  in  the  air,  and  the*other  resting  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  inverted  tube,  and 
rising  and  fidling  with  it.  By  this  means  the  motion 
of  the  mercury  is  communicated  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pulley  to  an  index  which  turns  round 
a graduated  circle,  and  hence  the  natural  scale  of 
three  inches  is  enlarged  in  any  proportion,  viz.  as  the 
radius  of  the  pulley  to  that  of  the  graduated  face, 
which  may  be  taken  at  pleasure.  The  only  objection 
to  the  principle  of  this  construction  is,  that  we  cannot 
have  a ball  above  sufficiently  large  but  that  the  ascent 
of  the  mercury  in  the  vertical  ascending  tube  will 
sensibly  depress  that  in  the  hall  above,  the  height 
therefore  of  the  mercurial  column  is  not  so  great  as 
that  indicated  by  the  index.  Moreover,  there  is  fre- 
quently too  much  friction  on  the  axle  of  the  pulley  to 
render  the  instrument  so  perfect  as  could  be  desired. 

Indeed  the  friction  is  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
instrument  j for  if  as  is  done  in  the  best  barometers 
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BARO-  of  this  kind,  we  leave  out  the  ball  at  top,  and  make 
METER,  the  bores  of  the  two  branches  of  the  tube  of  the  same 

^ i — ^ diameter;  then  it  is  obvious,  that  ill  order  to  produce 

a difference  of  one  inch,  for  example,  In  the  level  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  mercury,  which  obviously  marks 
the  difference  of  level.  The  quicksilver  in  the  short 
branch  will  only  fall  half  an  inch,  and  the  other  rise 
the  same  quantity,  or  the  latter  will  fall  and  the  former 
rise.  That  is,  the  variation  on  the  scale,  by  which  the 
change  is  shown,  will  only  amount  to  half  of  the  actual 
variation  ; but  as  this  is  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  the  advantages  gained  by  the  index,  this  is  of  little 
importance  ; and  in  this  form  of  the  instrument  it  is 
altogether  free  from  theoretical  imperfections.  The 
complete  instrument  is  generally  furnished  with  an 
attached  thermometer  and  hygrometer,  and  forms, 
when  neatly  manufactured,  a handsome  piece  of  furni- 
ture; to  which  latter  circumstance,  rather  than  to  its 
use  as  a weatherglass,  we  may,  perhaps,  in  great  mea- 
sure, attribute  its  popularity. 

FitxferaliTs  FitzgtraUls  improvement  of  the  wheel  barometer.  This 
barometer.  furnished  with  two  pulleys,  which  move  on  friction 
wheels ; each  of  which  turns  nn  index  on  the  centre 
of  a graduated  circle.  The  smallest  circle  is  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
each  again  being  subdivided  decimally ; and  the 
changes,  corresponding  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mer- 
cury from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  inches,  are 
marked  on  the  margin  of  it,  ns  they  are  on  the  scales 
of  the  common  barometers.  The  large  circle,  which 
is  proposed  by  the  inventor  to  he  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  is  divided  into  three  hundred  equal  parts, 
and  the  index  belonging  to  it  will,  therefore,  mark 
distinctly  to  the  six  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury.  On  the  centre  of  this 
circle  two  registers  are  fixed,  which  arc  placed  along 
the  index  when  the  instrument  is  adjusted  ; one  of 
them  is  carried  round  os  the  index  advances,  and  left 
behind  on  its  return;  so  that  tlicir  distance  will  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  the  variation  from  one  observation 
to  another. — Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  lii.  No.  29. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  through 
a description  of  all  the  contrivances  that  have  been 
had  recourse  to  for  enlarging  the  barometrical  scale, 
particularly  os  wc  may  state  it  ns  a fact,  that  in  no 
instance  has  any  one  of  them  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, wc  shall  therefore  merely  indicate  briefly  one 
or  two  barometers  of  this  kind,  and  then  pass  on  to 
those  of  more  accurate  and  scientific  construction.  Of 
Lem  the  former  class  wc  may  mention  the  lever  barometer, 
b*rmneter,  which  acts  on  the  prinriplc  of  the  wheel  barometer. 


*g.  7. 


Of  the 

common  or 

chamber 

barometer 


except  that  the  floating  ball  of  ivory  or  gloss  in  the 
shorter  leg  is  connected  by  a short  piece  of  fine  wire 
with  the  shorter  arm  of  a lever,  the  other  arm  of  the 
same  being  long  and  light,  is  made  to  traverse  over 
a graduated  arc;  thereby  indicating  any  change  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  on  a scale  greater  than 
the  actual  change,  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  arms  of  the 
lever.  Sec  fig.  7.  Sec  also  Caswell’s  barometer  de- 
scribed in  Philosophical  Transactions,  abridgement, 
vol.  v.  p.  120 ; and  Rowning’s  barometer.  Philoso- 
phical Transactions , vol.  vll.  p.  590. 

Of  the  chamber,  portable,  and  marine  barometers. 

Wc  have  hitherto  confined  our  description  to  what 
may  be  termed  fanciful  constructions  of  this  instru- 
ment, but  which  however  was  necessary  in  order  to 
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give  our  readers  som£  idea  of  the  various  attempts  BARO- 
that  have  been  made  to  give  a degree  of  perfection  to  METER, 
it,  and  to  render  it  susceptible  of  more  accurate  obser- 
vation.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were 
generally  unsucessful,  and  it  was  at  length  found  that 
any  attempts  to  enlarge  the  scale  of  the  instrument, 
were  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  desired  advan- 
tages. The  ingenuity  of  artists  was  therefore  now 
turned  into  another  channel,  viz.  to  fit  them  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  and  to  improve  their  accuracy  of 
action,  without  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  scale. 

Chamber  barometer.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  Clumber 
form  of  this  instrument  as  produced  by  different  barometer, 
artists,  but  the  principle  of  construction  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all.  An  instrument  of  this  kind,  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Jones,  opticians,  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  It 
consists  of  a barometer  d,  thermometer  a a,  and  hygro- 
meter c,  all  in  one  mahogany  frame.  The  thermometer 
or  hygrometer  of  this  apparatus  may  lie  conveniently 
separated  from  the  frame,  and  occasionally  used  apart 
if  necessary.  The  thermometer  is  separated  by  means 
of  two  screws  a a:  and  the  hygrometer  by  unscrewing 
a brass  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame.  The  index  of 
the  hygrometer  is  set  at  any  time,  merely  by  moving 
with  the  finger  the  brass  wheel  seen  at  c;  und  the  two 
sliding  indexes  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are. 
moved  by  rack  work,  set  in  action  by  the  key  g,  placed 
in  the  holes  h and  i.  The  divisionsnf  the  barometer 
plate  b,  are  in  tenths  of  nn  inch,  from  twenty- eight 
to  thirty-one  inches,  and  these  arc  subdivided  into 
hundredths  by  the  nonius  or  vernier  scale  on  a slid- 
ing slip  of  brass.  The  vernier  scale  is  divided  into 
ten  equal  ports,  which  arc  equal  to  eleven  on  the  scale 
of  inches,  or  to  eleven-tenths  of  an  inch.  By  this 
means  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  IS  is  evident 
merely  by  inspection  to  the  onc-hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  vernier  scale. 

A more  common  sort  of  barometer  (fig.  9.)  is  fre-  Fig.  9. 
quently  made,  which  differs  from  the  one  above  prin- 
cipally in  this,  that  in  general  it  is  not  supposed  to 
register  to  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  having  no 
vernier,  and,  being  meant  for  the  common  purposes  of 
a weatherglass,  its  face  is  marked  with  different  words 
indicating  the  nrobable  shades  of  weather  peculiar  to 
different  altitudes  of  the  mercury.  As  the  lowest  state 
of  the  mercury  In  this  country  is  not  less  than  twenty- 
ei^ht  inches,  nor  the  highest  above  thirty-one  inches, 
this  lowest  point  on  the  scale,  on  the*  face  of  the 
instrument,  is  marked  stormy,  and  the  latter  very  dry 
for  summer,  and  on  the  other  side  very  hard  frost  for 
winter.  To  the  next  half-inch  below  this  highest 
point  arc  written  set  fair  on  the  one  side,  and  set  frost 
on  the  other.  At  thirty  inches  the  word  fair  is  placed 
on  the  one  side,  and  frost  on  the  other ; mid  at 
twenty-nine  inches  and  a half  there  is  marked  change- 
able, both  for  summer  and  winter.  At  twcntv-ninc 
inches  we  have  rain  on  the  one  side,  and  snotc  on  the 
other ; inrl  at  twenty-eight  inches  and  a half  much 
rain  on  the  summer  side,  and  much  snow  on  the  winter; 
these  terms,  for  want  of  room,  arc  omitted  in  the 
figure. 

There  is  in  general  in  these  common  instruments  no 
means  of  adjusting  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
basin  (which  is  commonly  a bulbous  termination  of 
the  recurved  tube)  to  the  beginning  of  the  scale  of 
inches,  which  is  obviously  npre^sary  for  the  accurate 
action  of  the  barometer.  In  the  better  sort,  however, 
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BARO-  °f  chamber  barometers,  inch  at  that  described  above, 

J4ETKR.  the  reservoir  of  mercury  is  a leathern  bag,  which  is 
more  or  less  compressed  by  the  atmosphere,  according 
to  its  greater  or  less  pressiirc,  and  the  scale  is  sup- 
posed to  commence  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ; 
there  is  also  a screw  at  the  bottom  (seen  in  Rg.  8.)  by 
which  the  mercury  may  be  forc  ed  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  thus  prevented  from  oscillating  w hen  the 
instrument  is  removed.  This  construction,  however, 
is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  those  instruments  de- 
signed for  the  mensuration  of  altitudes,  called  jxtrtablc 
barometers,  which  have  several  adjustments  peculiar 
to  their  intended  purpose,  as  will  be  described  in  the 
follow  ing  article. 

Portable  Portable  barometer.  One  of  the  best  Instruments  of 

barometer.  this  kind,  by  Trough  ton,  is  exhibited  in  figs.  10,  11, 
and  1*2.  Its  great  peculiarity  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic consists  in  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  set  to  the  zero  in  the 
scale  of  inches.  For  this  purpose,  a glass  cylinder,  of 
about  two  and  n half  inches  diameter,  and  as  much  in 
length,  contains  the  mercury.  An  external  covering 
of  hollow  brass,  terminating  in  an  interior  screw  a 
little  above  and  below  the  glass,  admits  external  screw 
pieces,  who*c  ends,  well  leathered,  being  pressed  bard 
against  the  ends  of  the  glass,  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fluid.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  brass  cover  are  two 
slits,  made  horizontally,  one  before,  and  the  other 
behind,  exactly  similar,  and  opposite  to  each  other. 
At  bottom  is  a screw,  seen  better  in  the  section, 
fig.  11,  which,  acting  upon  the  usual  leather  bag, 
forces  the  quicksilver  upwards  at  pleasure,  and,  by 
filling  every  part,  rentiers  the  instrument  portable. 
But  the  primary  design  of  the  screw  is,  to  furnish  the 
means  of  adjusting  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
glnss  cistern,  so  as  just  to  shut  nut  the  light  from 
passing  between  it  and  the  upper  edges  of  the  slits  in 
the  brass  cover.  This  is  the  mode  of  adjusting  to 
aero  ; and  it  follows,  that  the  upper  edges  of  the  slit* 
must  represent  the  beginning  of  the  scale  of  inches. 
The  frame  is  entirely  made  of  brass  tube,  and  above 
the  cistern  is  of  about  1*1  inch  in  diameter.  The  first 
ten  inches  of  the  lower  end  is  occupied  by  a thermo- 
meter, whose  bulb,  bent  inwards,  is  concealed  within 
the  frame.  At  about  three  inches  higher,  it  is  attached 
to  the  stand  by  a ring,  in  which  the  frames  turn 
round  with  a smooth  and  steady  motion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  instrument  in  the  best  light  for 
reading  off,  &c.  The  actually  divided  scale  com- 
mences at  about  fifteen  inches  above  the  zero,  and  is 
continued  as  high  as  thirty-three  inches  ; and,  by  the 
usual  help  of  a vernier,  is  subdivided  down  to  *001  of 
an  inch.  A longitudinal  slit,  from  end  to  end  of  the 
divided  part,  cx]ioses  to  view  the  glass  tube  and  mer- 
cury within  it.  The  whole  of  this  part  consists  of  two 
tubes  of  brass  : in  the  inside  of  the  interior  one,  slides 
a cylindrical  piece,  and  on  this  is  divided  the  vernier 
scale,  the  index  to  which  is  the  lower  end  of  the 
piece  In  taking  the  height  of  the  mercury,  this 
piece  is  brought  down  so  as  just  to  exclude  the  light 
from  passing  between  itself  and  the  spherical  surface 
of  the  mercury*.  The  screw  at  top,  although  but  a 
short  one,  performs  this  office  in  whntevcr  part  of  the 
scale  the  vernier  piece  may  be  ; for  it  acts  upon  the 
Interior  long  tube,  in  the  inside  of  which  the  piece  is 
sustained  by  friction,  and  in  which  it  is,  on  every 
occasion,  to  be  set  by  hand  nearly.  The  tripod  is 


altogether  similar  to  what  Mr.  Ramsdcn  used  for  the  BARO. 
same  purpose,  as  fur  back,  perhaps,  as  the  year  1775.  MKTEIL 
It  affords,  when  closed,  (fig.  13.;  a safe  and  conve-  v— “v— ' ' 
meat  packing-case  for  the  instrument : the  structure  F»**-13,14. 
of  the  staff  head  is  curious : the  principal  pan  is  a 
circle,  (fig.  14.)  about  *75  of  an  inch  broad,  joined  in 
three  pieces ; these,  although  they  seem  in  principle 
to  be  incapable  of  motion,  yet,  in  practice,  produce 
what  is  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose.  'Hie  three 
joint-pins  extend  inwards,  so  ns  to  pass  through  a 
circular  rim,  which  they  hold  fast  ; within  this  rim 
is  hung  a similar  one,  by  two  pivots;  and,  inside  the 
latter,  at  right  angles  to  the  pivots,  arc  fastened  two 
jr's,  or  angles,  in  which  the  burometcr  hangs  by  its 
gudgeon*,  Thus  are  brought  about,  in  a small  com- 
pass, the  means  of  extending  the  legs,  of  turning  the 
instrument  about  in  the  tripod,  and  un  universal  joint, 
whereon  it  readily  places  itself  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon. 

It  would  extend  this  article  to  too  great  a length, 
were  we  to  enter  upon  a description  of  the  various 
peculiarities  that  have  been  introduced  by  different 
artists  in  the  construction  of  portable  barometers. 

Wc  shall  therefore  only  mention  a few  of  those 
which  are  generally  considered  the  most  complete,  of 
which  that  of  Kumsdcn  deserves  particular  notice,  as 
being  one  of  the  first  that  attained  to  any  thing  like 
the  accuracy  required  in  these  instruments  j and  a 
recent  one,  by  Miller  and  Adie,  in  which  every  requi- 
site degree  of  accuracy  sccrns  to  be  completely  attained  : 
another,  of  very  delicate  action,  is  described  by  De 
Luc,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Recherches,  &c.  See  also  Dr. 

J.  A.  Hamilton's  portable  barometer,  described  in 
vol.  v.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  Memoirs : and  vari- 
ous others  in  the  following  works  ; Magellan's  Dus. 
de  Diecrses  Instr.  de  Phyt. ; Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixvii. ; 

Journ.  de  Physique,  vol.  xvii.  xviii.  xix.  xxi.  xxii; 

Sitlzcr  Act.  H fleet,  vol.  iii.;  De  Luc's  Recherches,  &c. 

Marine  barometer.  If  we  admit,  and  the  fact  cannot  Marine 
be  doubted,  that  the  barometer,  by  its  various barMnc,cr 
changes,  indicates  corresponding  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  the  weather,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  no  circumstances  in  which  its  use  becomes 
so  important  as  on  shipboard,  where  a due  notice  of  an 
approaching  storm  may  be  the  means  of  warning  the 
navigator  of  his  danger,  and  thereby  enabling  him 
to  make  such  preparations  to  resist  the  threatened 
storm,  as  shall  preserve  his  rigging  and  vessel  in 
good  order,  preventing  thus  both  delay  and  mis- 
chief. But  to  render  this  instrument  efficacious  on 
shipboard,  some  contrivance  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  great  oscillation  of  the  mercury,  neces- 
sarily attending  any  strong  motion  of  the  vessel ; 
which  would  not  only  prevent  any  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, but  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  instru- 
ment itself  j and  in  consequence  various  contrivances 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
defect. 

Hooke's  marine  barometer.  One  of  the  first  instru-  Hooke'* 
ments  of  this  kind,  wc  owe  to  the  ever  inventive  genius  »*arin«  b»- 
of  this  celebrated  philosopher  and  machinist.  It  was  ro,netar* 
nothing  more  than  a double  thermometer,  or  a pair 
of  tubes  half  filled  with  spirit  of  wine  : the  one  her- 
metically sealed  at  both  ends,  with  a quantity  of  com- 
mon air  enclosed  ; the  other  sealed  at  one  end,  and 
open  at  the  other.  Now  the  air,  we  know*,  will  act  on 
the  spirit  of  wine,  and  raise  it,  on  two  principles. 
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BARO*  partly  by  pressure,  and  partly  by  its  beat,  as  in  the 
METER,  thermometer.  If,  then,  two  tubes  be  graduated  so  as 
to  agree  with  each  other  at  the  time  when  the  air  is 
enclosed,  it  will  easily  appear,  that  whenever  the 
two  agree  afterwards,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  same  as  at  the  time  when  the  air  was  enclosed. 
If  in  the  thermometer  open  to  the  air,  the  liquor 
stand  higher,  considering  at  the  same  time  how  much 
the  other  is  risen  or  fallen  from  the  other  cause,  of  heat 
or  cold,  the  air  is  heavier  ; on  the  contrary,  when  it 
is  lower,  compared  with  the  other,  the  air  is  lighter 
than  nt  the  time  w hen  the  instrument  was  graduated. 
Here  the  spaces,  answering  to  an  inch  of  mercury, 
will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  tbe  quantity  of  the 
air  enclosed,  and  tbe  smuloe&s  of  the  tubes  ; and  they 
may  be  increased  in  almost  any  proportion.  This 
instrument,  however,  although  very  ingenious,  cannot, 
as  is  obvious,  answer  entirely  the  purposes  of  a baro- 
meter : it  has  therefore  been  wholly  hud  aside  -f  at 
least  if  it  is  ever  employed,  it  is  under  the  term 
tnanoecope,  or  manomeitr. 

pnwcmrm*  Pauement'a  marine  barometer  In  this  instrument 
marine  b*-  the  barometer  tube,  and  mercury,  are  employed 
rometcr.  according  to  the  usual  method,  except  that  the  middle 
of  the  tube  ia  twisted  into  a spiral,  consisting  of  two 
convolutions  -t  by  which  means  the  impulses  which  the 
mercury  receives,  mutually  destroy  each  other,  by 
acting  in  opposite  directions.  'The  effects  of  the 
external  and  momentary  impulses  may  also  be  dimi- 
nished, by  widening  the  upper  part  of  tbe  tube  where 
the  scale  is  applied,  in  which  case  the  oscillations, 
w hich  would  be  very  perceptible  in  the  tube,  become 
scarcely  sensible  when  they  arc  thus  diffused  over  a 
larger  extent  of  surface  : this  idea  was  also  due  to 
Mr.  Pussemcut,  who  constructed  several  marine  baro- 
meters on  this  principle. 

Nairn's  Mr.  Naim,  a well  know  n London  artist,  constructed 
mariiw  b»-  a barometer  for  Captain  Phipps,  in  his  voyage 

ro meter.  Awards  the  North  Pole,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  a 

glass  tube,  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  four  inches  long,  to  which  another  glass  tube  was 
joined,  with  a bore  of  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
diameter.  These  formed  the  tube  of  this  barometer, 
which  was  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  into  a 
cistern  of  the  same.  The  instrument  was  fixed  in 
gimbals,  and  kept  in  u perpendicular  position,  by  a 
weight  appended  to  the  bottom  of  it  j and  was 
not  therefore  liable  to  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  common  barometer  on  shipboard  ; and,  with 
some  alight  improvements,  it  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  most  approved  instruments  are  still 
constructed. 

Tronghtoo’s  The  following  U a description  of  an  instrument  of 
this  kind,  constructed  by  Trough  ton  ; and  it  may  he 
TOmc  considered  one  of  the  best  at  present  known.  Tbe 
upper  part  of  the  tube  lie  re  is  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  the  smaller  part  only  one- fiftieth;  and 
to  counteract  more  effectually  the  effects  of  the  ship's 
motion,  the  instrument,  like  the  above,  is  suspended  in 
Fur*.  15  16.  gimbals,  as  shewn  in  figs.  I5and  16.  The  whole  k attached 
**’  ' ' to  the  side  of  the  cabin  by  two  brass  tubes,  w hich 

slide  one  within  the  other,  and  render  the  instrument 
capable  of  being  suspended  at  different  distances  from 
the  place  of  support ; that  the  bottom  of  it  may  not 
strike  tbe  side  of  the  cabin  daring  any  heavy  rolling 
of  the  vessel,  the  inner  tube  carries  the  gimhal.  The 
external  frame  of  the  barometer  is  a cylindrical  tube 


of  wood,  on  which  the  brass  sockets  slide  ; and  ia  tlu»  BARO- 
is  inserted  the  innermost  pair  of  pivots,  or  universal  METRE, 
joint,  which  furnishes  the  instrument  with  a moveable 
point  of  suspension.  The  top  is  terminated  with  a 
brass  ball,  of  u weight  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
mercury,  &c.  at  the  lower  end.  With  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  point  of  suspension,  no  general  rule 
can  lie  given  applicable  to  every  ease,  though  it  is  a 
circumstance  on  which  the  ugcilluLtom  of  the  mercury 
greatly  depends  : it  is,  indeed,  obvious,  that  though 
this  point  were  accurately  determined  for  one  parti- 
cular height  of  the  mercury,  it  would  not  correspond 
with  every  other.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance  of 
the  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  tlic 
centre  of  gravity  of  tbe  u hole  will  be  about  the  mid- 
dle ■,  and  if  the  instrument  were  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  throughout,  the  point  of  suspension  that  would 
produce  the  smallest  oscillation,  would  be  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  tbe  instrument  from  the  top, 
considering  tbe  lower  part  os  a fixed  point ; but  iu  this 
is  not  strictly  tbe  cose,  tbe  point  of  suspension  is  best 
ascertained  by  experiment.  'Die  graduation  is  on  two 
scales  of  ivory,  about  four  inches  long,  for  tbe  recep- 
tion of  which  two  opposite  quarters  of  the  cylindrical 
frame  arc  sunk  through  that  length,  their  plunc* 
pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  the  index 
Is  very  light,  and  slides  on  the  glass  tube  without 
touching  any  other  part.  At  the  bottom  is  the  usual 
screw,  which,  pressing  up  the  leather  bag,  prevents 
the  mercury  from  oscillating  when  the  instrument  ia 
removed. 

Adiet  marine  J«*rowu?/er,  called  by  the  inventor  a Adic's  ms- 
sympietometer,  (from  to  compress,  and  fieipoy  vine  buo- 

a measure,  to  indicate  that  it  performs  its  office  by  nteI*r* 
compression.)  is  a new  patent  instrument,  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  favourably  received  by  the 
nautical  profession.  The  principle  of  this  eynqiieao- 
metcr,  which  is  represented  in  one  of  its  forms  in 
fig.  17,  consists  in  employing  an  elastic  gns,  different 
from  common  atmospheric  air,  and  any  liquid  except 
quicksilver,  which  neither  acts  upon  the  gas  which  it 
confines,  nor  is  perceptibly  acted  ujmn  by  the  air,  to 
tbe  action  of  which  it  is  in  some  measure  exposed. 

Mr  Adie  seems  to  prefer  hydrogen  gas  to  any  other 
elastic  fluid  ; and  almond  oil,  coloured  with  anchusa 
root,  to  all  other  liquids. 

The  instrument  is  thus  described  by  the  inventor  ; 
it  consists  of  a tube  of  glass,  A BC,  (fig.  17  ) of  about  Fi*.  17. 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  ‘07  of  an  inch  diameter 
inside,  terminated  above  by  a bulb  A,  about  two  inches 
long  ioside,  and  half  an  inch  diameter ; but  this  will 
vary,  os  the  instrument  is  required  to  have  a greater  or 
lesser  range  j and  baring  the  lower  extremity  B bent 
upward,  and  expanding  into  an  oval  cistern  C,  open 
at  top.  The  bulb  A,  at  tbe  upper  end  of  the  tube,  is 
drawn  to  a slender  thread,  and  is  at  first  left  open. 

In  order  to  introduce  tbe  gas  and  oil,  the  bulb  and 
tube  ore  first  filled  with  quicksilver  ; then  holding  tbe 
tube  horizontally,  a communication  is  formed  between 
a gasometer  containing  the  gas  to  be  used,  and  tbe 
slender  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  bulb  A,  by  means  of  a 
flexible  tube.  As  the  tube  is  brought  to  a vertical 
position,  the  quicksilver  floors  out,  till  it  descends  in 
tbe  tube  to  tbe  level  of  the  top  of  the  cistern,  and  the 
gas  enters  to  supply  Us  place.  Tbe  slender  pipe  is 
then  to  be  sealed  hermetically,  close  to  the  tube  A,  by 
a touch  of  the  flame  of  a blow-pipe.  The  tube  ABC 
2 oS 
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8ARO-  »s  now  to  be  inverted,  and  the  mercury  poured  out  of 
METER,  the  cistern  C,  allowing  the  column  which  occupies  the 
k>— v“— ^ tube  to  run  towards  the  bulb,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  gas.  The  tube  Ijeing  again  turned  into  a vertical 
position,  the  portion  of  quicksilver  which  remains  is 
removed,  by  pouring  some  of  the  oil  over  it,  and 
heating  the  gas  until,  by  its  expansion,  it  forces  the 
column  of  quicksilver,  which  is  left  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube,  into  the  cistern ; then,  holding  the  tube 
nearly  horizontal,  the  oil  will  enter  as  the  gas  cools, 
and  the  remaining  quicksilver  way  be  poured  out  of 
the  cistern  C. 

The  enclosed  gas  which  has  thus  been  introduced 
changes  its  bulk,  or  occupies  more  or  less  space, 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface  of  the  oil  in  the  cistern  C ; the  scale  m,  n,  for 
measuring  the  change  in  the  bulk  of  the  gas  occa- 
sioned by  a change  of  pressure,  is  formed  experimen- 
tally, by  placing  the  instrument  in  an  air-tight  glass 
case,  with  an  accurate  barometer,  and  thermometer. 

The  gloss  case  is  furnished  with  a condensing  and 
exhausting  syringe,  by  which  any  density  may  be 
given  to  the  enclosed  gas,  so  as  to  support  a column 
of  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  of  twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine,  thirty,  or  any  other  required  number  of 
inches.  The  height  of  the  oil  in  the  tube  of  the 
sympiesometer  corresponding  to  these  points  being 
marked  on  its  scale,  and  the  spaces  between  being 
divided  into  a hundred  parts,  these  ports  correspond 
with  hundredths  of  un  inch,  on  the  scale  of  the  mercu- 
rial barometer.  As  the  bulk  of  the  gas  is  altered  by 
any  chaugc  that  takes  place  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a correction  on 
this  account.  For  this  purpose,  the  principal  baro- 
metric scale  m n,  is  made  to  slide  upon  another  scale 
o p,  placed  either  below  or  on  one  side  of  it,  which  is 
divided  into  degrees  and  parts,  so  as  to  represent  the 
change  of  bulk  in  the  gas  produced  by  a change  of 
temperature  under  the  same  pressure,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  a common  thermometer  attached 
to  the  instrument.  This  scale  is  constructed  in  the 
sonic  manner  as  the  scale  of  a common  thermometer, 
by  changing  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  while  llic 
pressure  is  the  same,  and  noting  the  range  of  the 
oil  occasioned  by  it. 

In  using  the  instrument,  observe  the  temperature 
of  the  thermometer,  and  set  the  index  which  is  upon 
the  sliding  sympiesometer  scale,  opposite  to  the 
degree  of  temperature  upon  the  fixed  scale  ; and  then 
the  height  of  the  oil,  as  indicated  on  the  sliding  scale, 
will  be  the  pressure  of  the  air  required.  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  i. 

Self-regu-  Self'-registering  barometer.  It  is  a great  object  in 
tiring  Wo-  meteorological  inquiries  to  be  able  to  ascertain,  not 
meter.  simply  the  state  of  the  barometer  at  certain  times,  but 
its  ranges  within  certain  intervals  when  the  observer 
has  not  been  prescut.  For  example ; the  state  of  the 
barometer  may  have  been  observed  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  again  in  the  morning,  and  in  both  instances 
it  may  read  tlic  same  j yet  wc  cannot  conclude  that  it 
has  been  stationary  during  this  interval : it  may  have 
had  a considerable  range  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  have  thus  indicated  a change  in  the  atmosphere 
by  no  means  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  evening 
and  morning  coincidence.  It  is  therefore  of  import- 
ance to  have  an  instrument  that  will  register  its  own 
greatest  range,  of  which  description  we  have  several 


varieties,  although  there  nre  perhaps  very  few,  if  any,  BARO- 
that  completely  answer  the  purpose.  We  have  seen,  MEIER, 
for  example,  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  converted  Dr.  Hooke's 
wheel  barometer  into  a self-registering  one,  and 
Alex.  Keith,  Esq.  has,  by  a slight  variation  in  the  lever  romrtcr, 
barometer,  described  in  a preceding  page,  converted  fig.  1H. 
this  also  into  an  instrument  of  this  description.  The 
construction  is  as  follows  : A BC  D,  fig.  IB,  is  a glass 
tube  bent,  os  shewn  in  the  figure,  open  at  D,  and 
hermetically  sealed  at  A.  The  length  from  A to  II  is 
eight  inches,  and  its  calibre  J of  an  inch  : from 
B to  C is  31^  inches,  and  the  calibre  about  $ of  an 
inch  : from  C to  D is  4^  inches,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  £ an  inch.  The  tube  being  filled  with 
mercury,  and  the  former  hung  vertically,  the  latter 
will  full  from  B towards  E,  leaving  a vacuum  from 
A to  B.  W'hea  the  atmosphere  becomes  heavier,  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  tube  D C,  and  when  lighter,  it 
rises.  The  range  in  the  scale  in  consequence  of  the 
horizontal  reservoir  A B,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
common  barometer ; but  it  is  obviously  tbe  reverse  of 
it,  the  same  as  in  the  lever  barometer  already  de- 
scribed. The  tube  DC  is  represented  on  a larger  scale 
in  fig.  19  : F,  is  a float  of  glass  or  ivory,  with  a wire  Fig.  19. 
attached  to  it,  terminating  in  a knee,  at  right  angles, 
between  the  indexes  LL,  and  these  being  very  light, 
they  are  raised  or  lowered  by  the  knee,  as  the  float 
rises  or  falls  with  the  mercury  in  the  tube  D C.  The 
instrument  is  prepared  for  observation,  by  bringing 
down  the  one  index  and  raising  the  other,  till  both 
touch  the  knee  of  the  float  wire.  When  next  observed, 
the  upper  index  will  point  out  the  greatest  depression, 
anil  the  lower  one  the  greatest  elevation  of  the 
mercurial  column  in  the  interval  since  the  barometer 
had  been  left. 

The  same  may  obviously  also  be  done  by  indexes 
attached  to  the  arc  of  the  lever  barometer,  (fig  “■)  The 
above,  however,  answers  best,  as  there  is  less  friction. 

For  an  account  of  M‘G wire’s  self- registering  baro- 
meter, see  Irish  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  141. 

Having  thus  described  such  instruments  of  the  pr4,ct;cai 
barometrical  kind  as  seem  best  to  answer  their  intended  directions, 
purpose,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  certain  princi- 
ples necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of 
them  ; at  the  same  time  we  must  admit,  that  the  only 
way  to  make  sure  of  a good  instrument  is  to  apply  to 
n good  maker  ; yet  a few  directions  on  this  head  may 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers. 

It  appears  from  many  experiments,  that  the  mer- 
cury stands  higher  in  tubes  of  larger  than  in  those  of 
smaller  bore ; and  therefore,  when  observations  are 
made  with  different  barometers,  some  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  difference  of  their  diameters  ; and  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  them  constructed  of  tubes 
of  the  same  interior  dimensions.  The  tube  should  be 
pretty  large,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  cohesion 
or  capillary  attraction  : they  ought,  for  example,  to 
be  not  less  than  $ of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  if 
they  arc  + of  an  inch  they  would  be  the  better  : 
moreover,  if  a cistern  be  used  instead  of  the  leathern 
bag,  its  surface  ought  to  be  larger  in  comparison  with 
the  area  of  the  section  of  the  tube,  in  order  that  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  the  mercury  contained 
between  the  greatest  and  the  least  altitudes,  may  not  sen- 
sibly affect  its  depth.  The  tube  should  be  preserved  free 
from  dust  till  it  is  used  , and  for  this  purpose  it  may 
be  hermetically  sealed  at  both  ends,  and  one  cud  may 
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BARO>  be  opened  with  a file  when  it  is  to  be  filled.  If  this 
METER,  precaution  has  not  been  observed,  the  inside  should  be 
well  cleaned,  by  washing  it  with  alcohol,  highly  rec- 
tified, and  by  rubbing  it  with  a little  piston  of  slmtnmy 
leather,  fastened  to  a wire.  The  mercury  should  also 
be  very  pure;  it  maybe  purged  of  its  air,  by  pre- 
viously boiling  it  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  closely  covered ; 
or  better  still,  by  revivification  from  cinnabar  : when 
the  tube  has  been  uniformly  hented  throughout,  and 
rendered  electrical  by  rubbing,  the  hot  mercury  should 
be  poured  into  it,  in  a regular  current,  through  a glass 
funnel,  with  a long  capillary  tube,  so  that  the  air  may 
not  have  room  to  pass  between  the  parts  of  the  quick- 
silver. De  Luc  recommends,  that  the  mercury  should 
be  boiled  in  the  tube,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
purifying  it  of  its  air  and  moisture.  The  process  is 
briefly  this : choose  a tube  of  about  J of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  not  exceeding  half  a line  in  thickness, 
fill  this  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with  mercury, 
and  hold  it  with  its  sealed  end  over  a chafing  dish  of 
burning  charcoal,  presenting  first  the  sealed  end  to  the 
fire,  and  then  moving  the  whole  obliquely  over  the 
dish.  As  the  mercury  is  heated,  the  air  bubbles  appear 
like  so  many  studs  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube, 
which  gradually  run  one  into  another,  and  ascend 
towards  the  higher  parts  of  it  which  are  not  heated. 
Here  they  are  condensed,  and  almost  disappear  ; but 
after  successive  displacements,  they  at  length  accumu- 
late in  one  place,  and  acquire  a bulk  by  their  union, 
which  enables  them  to  escape.  In  performing  this 
operation,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  mercury  boils, 
that  the  parts  strike  against  each  other  and  ugoiust  the 
sides  of  the  tube  with  such  violence,  that  a person 
unaccustomed  to  the  practice  is  ready  to  apprehend 
that  their  force  is  sufficient  to  break  the  tube,  of 
which,  however,  there  is  no  danger.  The  mercury  is 
thus  freed  from  all  heterogeneous  particles  contained 
in  it,  together  with  their  surrounding  atmospheres  ; 
and  the  air  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  tube,  which 
cannot  be  cx|>ellcd  in  any  other  wav,  is  thus  dis- 
charged : when  this  lost  mentioned  stratum  of  air  is 
thus  expelled,  the  tube  may  be  afterwards  emptied, 
and  filled  with  cold  mercury,  and  it  will  be  found 
nearly  as  free  from  air  as  before.  The  mercury  in 
tubes  thus  prepared  by  u certain  quantity  of  heat,  will 
rise  higher  than  in  those  matte  in  the  common  way, 
and  different  instruments  thus  made  will  agree  better 
with  each  others  in  common  barometers,  in  which 
this  process  has  not  been  observed,  there  will  fre- 
quently be  found  a difference  of  several  Lines,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  some  situation. 

De  Luc  fouud,  that  barometers  made  in  the  way 
wc  have  described,  roso  uniformly  in  a heated  room  j 
while  the  mercury  in  those  that  had  been  prepared  in 
the  common  way  descended,  and  in  different  pro- 
portion*. When  the  room  was  suffered  to  cool,  the 
former  descended  uniformly  as  they  had  risen,  while 
the  latter  ascended  irregularly  as  before ; and  fre- 
quently at  the  end  of  the  experiment  they  did  not 
agree  with  each  other  as  they  did  before  it.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious,  it  proceeds  from  the  effects  of  heat  on 
the  air  remaining  in  unequal  quantities  in  the  tubes 
in  the  one  case,  and  on  the  purer  mercury  in  the 
other.  Another  circumstance  also  requiring  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  construction  of  these  instruments, 
is  the  temperature  of  the  air,  for  unless  this  remains 
the  same,  the  immersion  of  a given  quantity  of  mer- 


cury will  be  variable,  and  it*  altitude  an  uncertain  BARO- 
me:uure  of  the  barometrical  pressure.  METER. 

The  great  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  De  Luc's  baro-  v— 
meter,  led  him  to  detect  a phenomenon  which  had  not  I>«*ly  vsn- 
before  been  noticed  at  least  in  these  latitudes.  Having 
observed  the  barometer,  at  one  station,  twice  in  one 
day,  he  found  the  mercury  higher  in  the  second  obser- 
vation than  in  the  first ; and  this  variation  he  naturally 
ascribed  to  a change  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  must  have  affected  his  other  barometer  stationed 
on  the  plain  in  the  same  manner.  But  he  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when,  on  examining  the  state  of  the 
latter  barometer,  he  found  that  it  hud  pursued  a con- 
trary course,  and  that  it  had  fallen  while  the  other 
rose.  As  this  difference  could  not  proceed  from  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  observations,  it  was  so  considerable 
as  to  discourage  his  progress  nnd  to  disappoint  his 
hope  of  success,  unless  he  should  be  able  to  explain 
its  cause,  and  to  mukc  due  allowance  for  its  effects. 

The  experiment  was  carefully  repented  at  different  pe- 
riods. An  observer  on  the  mountain,  and  another  on 
the  plain,  took  their  respective  stations  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  continued  to  make  their  respective  ob- 
servations, both  of  the  barometer  nnd  thermometer, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the  sun  set  ; when  it  was 
found,  that  the  lower  barometer  gradually  descended 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of  a day;  after  which  it 
rc-aaccnded,  till  in  the  evening  it  stood  at  nearly  the 
same  height  as  in  the  morning.  But  the  higher  baro- 
meter ascended  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  day, 
and  then  descended,  so  as  to  regain  likewise  about 
sunset  the- altitude  of  the  morning.  The  following 
theory  seems  to  afford  a satisfactory  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.  When  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon 
of  any  place,  his  beams  penetrate  the  whole  section  of 
the  atmosphere  of  which  that  horizon  is  the  base;  but 
falling  very  obliquely  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  they 
communicate  little  heat,  and  consequently  produce 
little  dilatation  of  its  air.  As  the  sun  advances,  his  rays 
become  more  direct,  and  the  heat  and  rarefaction  of 
course  increase.  However,  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day  is  not  felt  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  when 
his  rays  arc  most  direct ; but  it  increases  after  mid- 
day, while  the  place  receives  more  heat  than  it  loses; 
just  as  the  tide  attains  not  its  highest  altitude  till  the 
moon  has  proceeded  a considerable  way  to  the  west  of 
the  meridian.  Besides  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is 
the  greatest  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  seems  not 
to  ascend  to  any  great  distance  above  it ; and  there- 
fore the  dilatation  of  the  air  occasioned  by  the  sun 
will  be  found  principally,  if  not  solely,  near  the  earth. 

A motion  of  the  adjacent  air,  in  all  directions,  must 
take  place  in  order  to  allow  the  heated  air  to  expand 
itself.  The  heated  columns,  extending  themselves  ver- 
tically, will  become  longer  nnd  also  specifically  lighter 
in  consequence  of  the  rarefaction  of  their  inferior 
parts.  As  the  motion  of  the  air,  till  it  rises  into  wind, 
is  not  rapid,  these  lengthened  columns  will  take  some 
time  to  dissipate  their  summits  among  the  adjacent 
less  rarefied  columns  that  are  not  so  high  ; at  least 
they  will  not  do  this  so  speedily  as  their  length  is 
increased  by  the  rarefaction  of  their  bases. 

Iti  order  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  above  mentioned,  it  should  be  considered, 
that  the  barometer  on  the  plain  begins  to  fall  a little 
after  morning,  because  the  column  of  air  that  support* 
it  becomes  specifically  lighter  on  account  of  the  rare- 
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IURO-  faction  occasioned  by  the  heal  of  the  sun.  It  continues 
* MISTER.  to  fan  during  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  day,  be- 
'*■— "•v—"''  cause  the  heat  and  consequent  rarefaction  are  con* 
tinually  increasing.  After  this  period  it  rises  again, 
because  the  cold  condensation  coming  on,  the  specific 
gravity  is  augmented  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  adjacent 
air:  tnua  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  and  the  mer- 
cury returns  to  the  altitude  of  the  morning.  The 
barometer  on  the  eminence  rises  after  morning,  and 
continues  bo  to  do  for  three  quarters  of  the  day,  for 
two  reasons.  The  density  of  the  columns  of  the  air  is 
greater  near  the  earth,  and  decreases  as  the  distance 
from  it  increases  ; the  higher  therefore  we  ascend  in 
the  atmosphere,  we  find  air  specifically  lighter ; but 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  base  of  the  column  that  sup* 
porta  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  on  the  eminence, 
the  denser  parts  of  that  column  arc  raised  higher  than 
they  would  naturally  he  if  left  to  the  operation  of  their 
own  gravity.  On  this  account,  the  higher  barometer 
is  pressed  with  a weight  nearly  as  great  os  it  would 
sustain,  if  it  were  brought  down  in  the  atmosphere  to 
the  natural  place  of  that  denser  air  now  raised  above 
it  by  the  prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  column.  The 
other  reason  is,  that  as  the  rarefaction  docs  not  take 
place  at  any  great  distance  from  the  earth,  little 
change  is  produced  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  column  that  presses  on  the  higher  baro- 
meter , and  the  summit  of  that  column  dissipates  itself 
more  slowly  than  it  increases.  Thus  we  see  how  this 


barometer  must  ascend  during  the  first  three  quarters  RAR<>. 
of  the  day,  and  pursue  a course  the  reverse  of  that  on  METER 
the  i*lain  f the  condenaatiou  returning  after  this  time,  v— 
the  denser  air  embodies,  the  equilibrium  bikes  place, 
and  the  mercury  descends  to  its  tint  position, 

A fact  very  similar  to  the  depression  of  De  Luc  s Captain 
barometer  in  the  plain,  is  known  constantly  to  take  Beaufort's 
place  at  sea  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  for  some  dis-  otaerva- 
tance,  into  each  temperate  zone,  but  beyond  these  lw,lul* 
limits  it  is  not  so  easily  observed,  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  state  of  this  instrument  in  situations  in 
higher  latitudes.  There  is  however  some  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  two  cases  ; it  seems  that  De  Luc  s baro- 
meter in  the  plain  liegan  its  descent  os  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horizon ; but  in  the  marine  observations  to 
which  we  allude,  the  barometer  gradually  rose  till 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  uniformly  sunk  till  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  then  gradually  rose  again, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  it  returned  to  its  altitude 
as  observed  about  nix  o' chick  in  the  morning.  We  are 
indebted  to  Captain  Beaufort  of  the  Royal  Navy,  for 
the  full  establishment  of  this  interesting  fact,  who  has 
very  obligingly  favoured  the  writer  of  this  article  with 
his  entire  set  of  observations  made  in  H.  M.  S.  Wool- 
wich. These  are  highly  honourable  to  the  scientific 
views  of  this  able  officer,  and  will,  wc  have  no  doubt, 
be  acceptable  to  our  scientific  readers.  The  following 
table  is  extracted  from  the  journal  of  observations 
above  alluded  to. 


Table  of  barometric  observations  extracted  from  the  series  of  Captain  Beaufort,  R.  N.  made  within  the  torrid  zone 
during  the  year  1807,  from  which  the ‘daily  variation  t*  the  mercurial  column  is  very  distinctly  marked. 
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We  shall  here  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  baro- 
meter ; our  object  in  the  present  article  having  been 
merely  to  describe  the  instrument  itself,  directions  for 
constructing  them,  and  one  or  two  of  its  most  re- 
markable phenomena.  For  its  application  to  the  men- 


suration of  altitudes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  trea- 
tise on  Pneumatic*  ; and  for  what  concerns  its  use  as 
a meteorological  instrument,  see  our  treatise  on 
Meteokology. 
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BARON. 


BA'RON, 

Ba'bonaok, 
Da'ronekh, 
Ba'ronbt, 
Ba  ro'nial, 
Ba'rovy. 


Ft.  baron i It.  barone;  Sp.  baron. 
See  to  Bab  , Bairgan,  lo  ana,  to  de- 
fend, to  strengthen. 

A baron  is  an  armed,  defenceful  or 
powerful  man.  Tooke,  ii.  182. 

i)A  HOST.  J 

Haro,  in  barbarous  Lat.  is  used  os  equivalent  to  tfr  ; 
nnd  rir,  according  to  Vossius,  is  from  ri-f,  strength, 
power. 

So  J-at  bco  stow  four  hundred  Sc  slxti  in  attoode 
Of  cries  And  of  barons  pe  hexte  Jwt  )*cr  were. 

R.  GloMcettcr,  p.  125. 

lie  scadc  after  hy*  barony*,  at  mydnrjrater  myd  him  to  be. 

u.  p.  :wy. 

J>e  baronage  Sc  jw  dergie  were  sornond  to  Kynfc&ton, 
j>t*r  wes  liia  feat  holden,  A gSurn  hun  cro'uar. 

R.  Sir  taw,  p.  28. 

llkon  of  knyii liter  bad  a barony, 

Jri  St  allc  >er  riglitc*  were  don  in  hU  merer. 

Id.  p.  139. 

When  lone  had  told  hem  hit  eotent, 

TIk*  baronage  to  couoaailc  went, 

In  inaajr  •cutcncm  they  fill. 

And  diueraly  ibeyaaied  her  will. 

Chatter r.  Romani  of  the  Rate,  fol.  142.  C.  iL 
Which*  victory  by  y*  pylgrymc  thus  by  grace  optcyned,  tbo 
kya?0,  with  hu  barony,  sette  bym  into  the  evtic  of  Wyuchester 
with  aolorapoc  procraaion.  Fahyan.  Chronicle,  C.  185. 

IIU  »uc  rile  pious  IudJs  upon  the  churches  laid, 
fn  cruelty  and  rape  continuing  out  hU  reign  ; 

That  his  outr* peons  Inst,  and  onina  to  raitmln. 

The  baronage  were  forc'd  defensive  aroia  to  raise. 

Their  daughters  to  redeent ; that  be  by  force  would  seize. 

Or  ay  ton,  Foiy-olbtun,  Song  17. 

Set  we  np  then  this  boast  against  our  wrong, 
left  no  other  sign  that  Uc  was  young  ; 

And  spite  of  fate  his  living  rertucs  will. 

Though  lie  be  dead,  keep  np  the  barr'nny  still. 

Car  tor  right.  Om  the  Death  of  Lard  Stafford. 

Sir  Edward  Walker,  garter  and  secretary  of  war  to  king 
Charies  t,  observes,  “ That  in  all  Queen  Elisabeth's  forty- four 
year*  reign,  she  created  but  six  earls,  and  eight  or  nine  barons." 

Oidy’t  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  fol.  30. 

The  Mcual  ...  ih the  ..Milt,  „ho 

!ir.rb?TT  A"d  ™ u*  i»rou,h,.  ,b„ 

held  of  the  king  by  barony,  though  in  a community.  So  that  the 
parliament  was  truly  the  baronage  of  the  kingdom.  The  leaser 
barons  grew  weary  of  this  attendance. 

Ramet.  History  of  kit  Own  Timer,  i.  142. 

The  title  of  kroner,  invented  by  Salisbury,  was  sold ; and  two 
hundred  patents  of  that  species  of  knighthood  were  disposed  of  for 
ao  many  thousand  pounds. 

UitUrf  ‘/F.^U.d.  Kimg  Jmmtt. 

_ J1"  't"?*™  “a-  *'“’*•  He  iwt,  to  nrieoUr,  it  «„ 

eupiKiu-J,  bound  to  porforra  a gntu  number  "f  Mrrirc  U)  lio  Und- 
onl,  .Inch  wen  wlduio  .'.tier  .pedfod  in  U>«  lM„t  or 
^.TP  n^-  ‘"“'•ytbe  «C  nnd  ™,  of  u*. 

y'  ■*"■<*.  WV.M  |i,  16«, 

-*!"  w*“'  'f  *n  uniform  admitirtration  of  Jiuticc,  thr  .mcml 
r1  V —hr,  .bib  nntamiiv  *.™ 

— ,^,r;  iP  ?L  0“UI  HW*.  P ™on  ted  p.rpr.,,.1  JZr 
cbocktiig  t be  mwon  of  .Hhlnu,  lord,,  of  drWtor 
rnpUiea  injuriously  detained  in  the  baronial  castles.  K 

War  ton.  Hist.  English  Poetry.  Hits.  1. 

,Hc  mos*  sepee*1  “<•  tinlv. r.«l  title  ofnoUlity ; for 
g nally  every  one  of  the  peem  of  superior  rank  had  also  a 

decoded  differently**  * * %JSE?ZZL2i rjfijfc" 

Ensiri- 


been  applied  to  nil  those  who  were  immediate  tenant*  BARON, 
ot  a feudal  superior,  even  though  that  superior  uu  not 
the  sovereijtn.  Thus  Hugh  Lupus,  when  possessed  of 
palatine  rights  as  Earl  of  Cheater,  had  within  his  county 
Barons  like  the  king  himself.  The  name  even  descended 
to  the  lowest  so  holding ; for  the  manor  court,  the  court 
Baron,  is  iitrio  baronum,  from  those  that  there  give  suit 
aud  service,  not  curia  baronis  from  him  who  exacts  it. 

2 l**t.  40.  The  kings  of  France,  instead  of  calling 
their  immediate  vassals  homines,  gave  them  the  syno- 
nymous ap|tellntion  of  liarone*,  from  whence  in  time  tbo 
whole  body  of  the  nobility  of  that  country  was  called 
U baronage.  The  title  at  length  became  so  general 
that  the  higher  nobility  sought  other  distinctions,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  English  conquest,  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  the  seigneur  chatelnin,  the 
Baron  and  the  count.  The  chateloin  possessed  a seig- 
nory  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  with  the  right  in 
civil  cases  of  administering  justice,  and  erecting  a for- 
tified chftteau;  (Gfossairede  Ragveau,  roce Baron.)  The 
■cignory  of  the  Baron  consisted  of  four  cbatellanics, 
held  also  immediately  of  the  crown,  and  his  right  of 
administering  justice  extended  to  criminal  cases  as 
well  as  to  civil  ones.  The  count  was  possessed  of  a town 
with  a territory  annexed,  more  considerable  in  extent 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  with  the  same  right  of 
administering  justice  as  the  Baron.  After  the  Norman 
establishment  in  England,  the  Conqueror  conferred 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Saxons  on  his  principal  fol- 
lowers, to  be  held  immediately  of  himself  by  fealty, 
homage,  and  military  or  other  honourable  service,  and 
as  by  the  feudal  law  (Ducange,  tort  Plan  turn,)  every 
vassal  was  bound  to  attend  hts  lord's  court,  and  there 
to  assist  him  with  his  advice,  these  Barons  became 
constituent  parts  of  the  curia  regia  which  assembled  at 
the  three  great  festivals ; and  if  at  other  times  the 
sovereign  required  their  counsel,  they  were  then 
convened  by  a special  suyimr.ns  to  meet  him  at  a 
particular  time  and  place.  Such  in  its  rudest  form  was 
tlie  origin  of  our  parliaments,  and  in  Magna  Charta 
there  is  an  express  stipulation  that  the  sovereign  shall 
summon  to  the  commune  concilium  regni  — " omnes 
eos  qui  de  nobis  ienrnt  in  ctrpite (Mag.  Chart,  c.  xiv.) 

It  is  in  this  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  that  for  the  first 
time  a distinction  is  made  between  the  Barones  majores , 
who  shall  be  summoned  by  the  king's  letter  under 
seal,  and  other  tenants  in  chief  to  whom  the  summons 
shall  be  directed  only  through  the  sheriff;  and  Mr. 

Selden  conjectures,  that,  during  the  recent  disputes  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  Burons,  many  Baronies  had 
escheated  to  the  king,  and  been  granted  out  anew;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  ancient  Barons,  apprehensive  of  a 
diminution  to  their  dignity  from  these  new  grantees, 
had  procured  a law  by  which  the  title  of  Baron  was  in 
future  confined  to  themselves,  nnd  the  rest  were  styled 
tenants  in  chief  only — or  rather,  as  the  ancient  name 
could  not  wholly  be  witheld,  that  therefore  these  latter 
were  called  Barones  minor ts,  whilst  the  original  nobles 
Were  majorts. 

It  is  however  very  remarkable,  says  Mr.  Cruise, 

(on  Dignities,  11.)  that  in  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Henry  III.  the  chapter  respecting  this  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  Barones  majores  nnd  min  ores  in 
their  summonses,  is  whollyomitted  ; whence  it  may  be 
inferred , that  in  the  interval  between  the  two  charters,  the 
constitution  of  the  court  had  undergone  some  chnngp, 
probably  in  the  latter  port  of  the  reign  of  King  John. 
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BARON.  I*  is  however  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  that  we  ore 
^ to  look,  os  the  period  when  the  greatest  alteration  was 
effected,  as  it  was  then  that  it  wus  first  established, 
that  no  one,  though  possessed  of  n Barony,  should 
give  his  attendance  at  the  parliament,  unless  expressly 
summoned  by  the  king's  writ.  It  was  by  this  measure 
that  the  Baronage,  which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
when  it  included  all  tenants  in  capiie,  amounted  to 
700,  was  reduced  to  about  130.  This  is  stated  distinctly 
by  Camden,  although  he  forbears  to  name  the  ancient 
authority  on  which  he  grounds  his  assertion.  ( Ex  satis 
antique  scripture  loquor.  Camden  Brit.)  Mr.  Selden,  who 
gives  little  credit  to  this  relatiou,  says,  he  never  could 
discover  who  this  ancient  writer  was.  Lord  Coke, 
however,  has  cited  the  passage,  adding,**  which  act  or 
statute  continues  in  force  to  this  day,  so  that  none 
now,  although  he  hath  an  entire  Barony,  can  have  a 
writ  of  summons  to  parliament  without  the  king's 
warrant.”  (Lord  Coke,  12  Rep.  71)  The  sovereign 
however  can  never  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  the 
power  of  omitting  to  summon  the  principal  nobles,  os 
such  a prerogative  must  necessarily  have  been  liable  to 
infinite  abuse  j consequently  every  attempt  at  its  exer- 
cise was  instantly  and  successfully  resisted.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  it  was  a stipulation  of  Magna  Charts 
that  all  should  be  summoned  ; and  in  the  parliament 
of  1255,  as  several  peers  were  absent  from  want  of 
summonses,  the  rest  of  the  Barons  **  tine  paribus  suit 
tune  absentibus  non  voluerunt  retponsum  dare,  quod 
omnes  tunc  temper  is  non  fuerunt  juxta  tenorem  Mogna 
Chart#  vocati”  (Dugdale's  Orig.  Jnrid.  17.) 

As  the  sovereign  could  not  withold  his  writ  from 
those  who  were  entitled  to  it,  so  neither  could  he  then 
create  a new  Barony,  otherwise  than  by  a grant  of  a 
portion  of  the  royal  demesne.  And  these  demesnes, 
according  to  Bracton,  were  in  his  day  inalienable, 
**  ret  gwasi  surra  qua:  dari  non  potest  neque  tendi 
ticque  ad  nlium  iransferri  a princifie.”  So  that  the 
King  having  no  power  of  alienating  those  lands  by 
which  a Barony  could  be  erected,  could  only  regrant 
a Barony  in  case  of  forfeiture  or  escheat  ; a state  of 
things  necessarily  productive  of  great  inconvenience  j 
giving  to  the  existing  Barons  a control  over  the 
sovereign  almost  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency  of 
the  crown,  and  tempting  the  prince  to  enforce  forfeit 
turcs  solely  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  spoil.  The 
two  reigns  which  we  have  been  just  considering,  offer 
the  best  practical  comment  upon  the  system.  In  the 
first  a foreign  prince  was  called  in  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  absolute  despotism  ; in  the  second  the 
country  was  destined  to  witness  the  yet  more  singular 
exhibition  of  a subject  wielding  the  prerogatives  of 
his  sovereign,  and  claiming  from  his  fellow  subjects 
at  least  a divided  allegiance. 

To  us,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
crown  as  the  unrestricted  fountain  of  honour,  confer- 
ring dignity  wherever  it  discovered  desert,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  its  hereditary  counsellors  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  population  and  opulence 
of  the  empire,  such  a state  of  tilings  must  appear  suf- 
ficiently anomalous.  Yet  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
It  was  no  Inter  than  the  last  century,  that  nn  attempt 
was  made  to  renew  these  fetters  by  the  bill  to  limit 
the  numbers  of  the  peerage,  which  was  actually  as- 
sented to  by  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  passing  into  a Jaw  by  the  resist- 
ance of  those  among  the  commons,  who  were  unwil- 


ling so  effectually  to  close  against  themselves  the  BARON, 
avenues  to  the  House  of  lords.  \ 

It  is  however  from  the  internal  convulsions  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  during  the  civil  wars  with  Simon 
de  Montford,  that  wc  are  to  date  the  origin  of  parlia- 
mentary writs— directed  without  exception  to  all  pos- 
sessed of  ancient  Baronies,  and  to  such  others  as  the 
sovereign  was  pleased  to  call  to  his  councils.  Mr. 

Seldcn  is  of  opinion  (Bl.ickstonc's  Tracts,  § 21.)  that 
some  Law  was  then  passed  for  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
tenants  in  chief  from  parliament,  whose  presence  might 
possibly  have  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the  as- 
sembly. From  this  date  therefore,  the  Baronage  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  Barons  both  by  writ  and 
tenure,  und  Barons  by  writ  only.  Such  ancient  Barons 
na  were  entitled  to  give  their  attendance  in  virtue  of  the 
possession  of  feudal  Baronies,  received  their  summons 
by  writ,  agreeable  to  the  clause  in  Magna  Charta  w hich 
enforced  their  rights:  whilst  others  were  added  to 
their  number  who  hod  no  possessions  that  were  hono- 
rary Baronies,  but  who  attended  only  in  obedience  to 
the  writ  directed  to  them.  The  effect  of  this  writ,  and 
the  degree  of  estate  it  created  in  their  descendants,  will 
be  more  properly  considered  under  the  title  Barony. 

The  Baronage  continued  in  this  state  until  the  days 
of  Richard  II.  who,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
established  the  first  precedent  of  a Barouy  by  patent, 
creating  thus  John  Beauchamp  dc  Holt,  Lord  Beau- 
champ of  Kidderminster  : **  before  whom  (says  Lord 
Coke)  there  was  never  Baron  created  by  letters  patent, 
but  by  writ  only.”  This  however  appears  to  have  been 
an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  to  create 
u peer  without  the  assent  of  parliament.  In  the  parti- 
cular instance  it  was  singularly  unsuccessful,  for  Lord 
Beauchamp,  though  summoned,  never  took  his  seat, 
but  was  attainted  in  that  very  session  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  Duke  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  even  if  he  had 
never  been  attainted,  the  patent  could  not  have  been 
allowed,  ns  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to  it  by  Michael 
dc  la  Pole,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  declared 
incapable  of  ever  holding  the  seal.  The  second  Baron 
created  by  patent  was  Sir  John  Cornwall  in  10th 
Henry  VI.  and  in  this  instance  the  letters  patent  nre 
expressed  to  be  made  with  consent  of  parliament.  And 
Mr.  West,  in  his  celebrated  work,  *‘  The  Enquiry  into 
the  Manner  of  Making  Peers,”  has  observed,  that  on 
inspection  of  the  various  creations  from  11th  Ed- 
ward HI.  to  1st  Henry  VII.  he  found  almost  all  except 
such  a§  were  grants  of  escheated  feudal  honours,  to 
have  been  made  and  passed  by  the  authority  of,  and 
in  full  parliament.  Henry  VH.  however,  was  disposed 
more  amply  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
from  his  day  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  create 
peers  at  pleasure  without  restriction  has  never  been 
called  into  dispute. 

In  the  rolls  of  parliament,  it  appears  that  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  peerage  have  been  conferred  by  charter  ; 
thus,  the  Countess  of  Norfolk  was  created  by  charter 
a Duchess  for  life,  21st  Richard  II.;  this  mode,  however, 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
Baronies. 

In  most  of  the  ancient  letters  patent,  an  annuity  was 
given  to  the  person  ennobled,  for  the  support  of  his 
dignity.  Thus  Mr.  Seldcn  mentions  that  Sir  Ralph 
But  tiller,  being  created  Baron  of  Sudeley  by  Henry  VI. 
had  200  marks  annuity  given  him  out  of  the  profits 
of  Lincolnshire,  payable  by  the  sheriff  of  that  county. 
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BARON.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this  practice  has  long 
fallen  into  desuetude. 

A Baron  has  the  title  of  Right  Honourable.  His 
coronation  robe  is  of  crimson  velvet  with  two  rows  of 
ermine  spots.  His  coronet  (according  to  the  grant  by 
patent  from  Charles  II.)  a rim  of  gold  having  thereon 
six  balls  or  pearls.  Before  that  time,  Barons  wore  only 
a cap  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  on 
the  top  a tassel  of  gold  ; therefore,  in  blazoning  the 
arms  of  the  earlier  Barons,  it  is  an  error  to  give  them 
any  other  distinction,  although  nothing  is  more  corn- 
mon  among  ignorant  heralds,  than  to  adorn  their 
shields  from  the  earliest  time  with  the  modern  coronet. 
The  parliamentary  robe  of  a Baron  is  of  scarlet  cloth 
lined  with  white  satm,  with  two  rows  of  minever  on 
the  right  side.  A Baron  may  appoint  three  chaplains. 

Barons  or  the  Cinque  Boars.  This  name  Is  given 
not  merely  to  the  representatives  in  the  House  of  com- 
mons, but  also  to  all  the  electors,  and  even,  according 
to  some  authorities,  to  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  In  like  manner,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  the  citizens  of  London  were  anciently  railed 
Borons,"  rices  quos  baronet  roc ant;" — " Baronet  tire  ho- 
mines Londini The  privileges  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
having  been  extended  to  Corfe  castle  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  members  of  the  corporation  there  are  also 
styled  Barons  ; and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  all 
the  inhabitants  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  distinction. 
The  privilege  of  supporting  the  royal  canopy  at  coro- 
nations of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  has  be- 
longed to  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  from  a very 
early  period  ; as  that  right  was  counterclaimed  by  the 
lords  marchers  of  Wales  as  early  as  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  wife  to  Henry  111.  They  were  also 
formerly  allowed  on  that  day  to  dine  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  sovereign  ; but  in  latter  instances  this  right 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  enforced.  The  town  of 
Burford  in  Shropshire  w as  held  of  the  king  per  serci - 
Hum  Baronue,  as  appears  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  the 
40th  Edward  III. ; from  whence  the  proprietors, 
though  not  parliamentary  Barons,  were  called  Barons 
of  Burford. 

Barons  op  thb  Exchequer  ; the  judges  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer  are  so  termed  according  to  Scldcn, 
{Titles  of  Honor,  5. 16.)  because  they  were  anciently 
appointed  from  such  as  were  Barons  of  the  kingdom 
or  parliamentary  Barons.  So  also  Bracton  explains 
Magna  Charta,  c.  xiv.  which  directs  that  the  Claris  and 
Barons  be  amerced  by  their  peers ; that  is,  according 
to  the  author,  by  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Four 
judges,  one  the  lord  chief  Baron,  the  three  others 
puisne  Barons,  preside  over  this  court.  They  are  sove- 
reign auditors  of  the  kingdom,  raid  decide  in  all  causes 
connected  with  the  revenue.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
cursitor  Baron  who  administers  oaths  to  high  sheriffs 
and  his  deputies,  and  all  officers  of  the  customs.  All 
the  minuter  details  concerning  them  may  be  found  in 
Madox's  elaborate  History  of  the  Exchequer. 

Babony.  A Barony  in  England,  as  has  been  already 
shewn,  is  created  either  by  tenure,  writ  or  patent. 

The  question  whether  any  territorial  Baronies  yet 
continue  to  exist  in  England,  lias  often  been  agitated 
before  the  committees  of  the  House  of  lords,  and  does 
not  seem  yet  to  have  received  any  satisfactory  general 
solution.  In  the  case  of  Abergavenny,  (Collins,  61.) 
the  decision  in  the  particular  instance  seems  favour- 
able to  their  continuance  , yet  when  the  claim  to  the 
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Barony  of  Fitzwaltcr  was  heard  before  the  privy  conn-  BARONY, 
cil  in  1669,  one  of  the  claimants  affirming  the  same  to 
be  a Barony  by  tenure,  which  ought  to  accompany  the 
land,  **  both  parties  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  arid 
the  nature  of  a Barony  by  tenure  being  discussed,  it 
was  found  to  have  been  discontinued  for  many  ages, 
and  not  in  being,  and  so  not  fit  to  be  revived,  or  to 
admit  any  pretence  or  right  of  succession  thereupon. 

And  the  pretence  of  a Barony  by  tenure  being  declared 
for  weighty  reasons  not  to  be  insisted  on,  the  counsel 
were  called  in,"  &c.  &c.  (Collins,  2B7-) 

In  our  owu  day,  however,  the  question  was  again 
agitated,  when  the  claim  of  Lady  Ilcnry  Fitzgerald  to 
the  Barony  of  Roos  of  Huxnslake,  Trusbutt  and  Bel- 
voir,  was  argued  before  the  House  of  lords.  On  that 
occasion  her  ladyship's  claim  was  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a Barony 
by  tenure  ; for  where  an  ancient  Baron  holding  a 
castle  of  the  king  in  capite  ptr  Baroniam,  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  bis  title  did  not  arise  from  the 
writ  of  summons,  but  from  his  Baronial  estate,  and 
he  must  be  considered  a Baron  by  tenure  ; now  though 
the  Baronies  of  Uamslake  and  Trusbutt  had  been 


alienated  by  his  ancestors,  yet  the  honour  and  castle 
of  Belvoir  had  descended  from  them  to  himself  | 
and,  therefore,  though  the  other  Baronies  might 
have  been  extinguished,  yet  the  Barony  of  Roos  of 
Belvoir  was  yet  a subsisting  dignity  annexed  to  the 
possession  oi  the  baronial  castle.  The  House  of  lords, 
however  resolved,  " after  hearing  what  bad  been  al- 
leged and  proved  on  tbe  part  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
that  the  said  duke  was  not  entitled  to  the  Barony  claimed 
on  the  part  of  the  coheirs  of  Robert  de  Roos." 

It  would  perhaps  at  the  present  moment  scarcely  be 
respectful  to  pursue  this  inquiry  further,  as  the  ques- 
tion is  about  again  to  undergo  a solemn  revision  before 
the  same  tribunal,  in  consequence  of  a claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Honourable  the  Champion  Dyraocke  to  the 
territorial  Barony  of  Marmion,  which,  ns  he  contends, 
be  is  entitled  to  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby. 

Baronies  by  writ,  are  where  the  crown  issues  a writ  of 
summons  to  a party  not  a peer,  requiring  him  to  give 
his  attendance  in  Parliament,  there  to  consult  with  the 
peers  of  the  realm.  This  (excepting  in  the  case  of  spi- 
ritual persons;  when  followed  by  an  actual  sitting  in 
parliament,  is  held  to  confer  the  dignity  of  a Baron,  not 
merely  on  the  party  to  whom  the  writ  is  addressed, 
but  on  all  his  lineal  descendants,  both  male  and  female. 
For,  says  Lord  Coke,  under  such  writ  his  blood  is 
ennobled  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  lineal.  That  a sitting 
in  parliament  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a writ,  is 
established  by  the  Abergavenny  case,  8th  Jac.  I.  in 
which  thequestion  arose,  whether  Edward  Nevilc,  who 
had  been  culled  by  writ  and  died  before  the  parliament 
met,  was  a Baron  or  not.  It  was  resolved  by  the  chan- 
cellor, the  two  chief  justices,  and  other  justices  there 

{iresent,  '!  that  the  delivery  of  the  writ  did  not  make 
lim  noble  until  he  came  to  parliament  and  there  sat  ; 
for  until  that,  the  writ  did  not  take  effect."  It  has 
never,  however,  been  sufficientlyexplained  why,  in  the 
case  of  writ,  such  importance  should  be  attached  to  the 
sitting,  while  under  a patent  it  is  regarded  as  wholly 
immaterial : on  occasion  of  the  judgment  last  alluded 
to,  in  the  reasons  offered,  it  is  observed,  that  until 
a sitting,  *'  the  writ  might  be  countermanded  by  a 
supersede  as,  or  the  said  Edward  Xcvile  might  hare 
excused  himself  to  the  king,  or  he  might  have  waved 
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BARONY,  it  amt  submitted  to  bis  fine,  os  one  who  is  distrained  to 
V- ^ be  u knight.”  (Lord  Abergavenny's  case,  1 Inti.  15.) 

There  is  however  vet  another  reason,  which,  ns  far 
ns  we  know,  has  never  yet  been  suggested,  and  is, 
therefore,  advanced  with  some  diffidence,  though  to  us 
it  certainly  furnishes  a more  sat  is  factory  solution  of 
the  npparcut  difficulty  than  those  hitherto  brought 
forward.  Mr.  West,  us  already  stated,  (tit.  Hako.n  su- 
pra) has  shewn  that  almost  all  the  creations  from 
£dward  III.  to  Henry  VII.  were  made  and  passed  by 
the  authority  of  and  in  full  parliament.  It  would  appear 
then,  that  at  least,  at  thnt  period,  something  more  than 
the  king's  pleasure  was  necessary  to  constitute  a peer 
—namely  that  the  peers  themselves  should  assent  to 
the  reception  of  the  party  newly  ennobled.  This  assent 
would  properly  be  given  at  the  time  he  took  his  sent j 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  n very  rash  conjecture,  that  this 
was  the  true  reason  why  such  importance  attached  to 
the  sitting,  which  thus  gave  confirmation  and  validity 
to  the  royal  intentions. 

A Barony  by  writ,  where  there  are  no  words  of  limi- 
tation, is  held  to  descend  to  the  heir-general ; mid 
there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  other- 
wise limited ; viz.  Henry  Rromfletc,  who  was  sum- 
moned as  Baron  dc  Vescy  in  27th  Henry  VL  the  words 
of  the  writ  being  “ volumus  tot  el  htredes  vestros 
mascuoos  de  cor  pore  vtsiro .”  In  all  other  eases,  the 
descent  of  a Uarony  by  tvrit,  lias  been  directed  by  the 
rules  of  the  descent  of  other  inheritances  at  common 
law,  except  in  two  ]mrticuLars : first,  that  the  halt  blood 
is  no  impediment,  consequently  the  half  brother  is 
preferred  to  the  sister  ; and  secondly,  that  ns  honours 
are  not  divisible,  if  there  be  two  coheirs,  the  title  is 
in  abeyance  or  suspended  until  the  king  is  pleased  to 
determine  in  favour  of  one,  because  among  females 
primogeniture  does  not  prevail.  A dignity,  originally 
descendible  to  heirs  general,  may  however  be  entailed 
on  heirs  male,  and  such  was  the  circumstance  in  the 
great  case  of  the  Earldom  of  Oxford  1026*,  where 
Robert  de  Verc  claimed  under  the  entail,  and  Lord 
Willoughby  dc  Eresby  as  heir  general.  The  language 
of  lord  chief  justice  Crewe,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  is  so  admirable  and  so  eloquent,  that  its 
brilliancy  is  well  calculated  to  enliven  the  dulness  of 
a mere  legal  disquisition. 

“ This  great  and  weighty  cause,  incomparable  to 
any  other  that  has  happened  at  any  time,  requires 
great  deliberation,  and  solid  and  mature  judgment  to 
determine  it.  Here  is  represented  to  your  lordships 
ttitonn  honoris — illustrious  honour.  1 heard  a great 
peer  of  this  realm  and  a learned,  say,  w hen  he  lived 
there  was  no  King  in  Christendom  had  such  a subject 
as  Oxford.  He  came  in  with  the  Conqueror  : made 
great  chamberlain  by  Henry  I;  by  Maud,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford ; confirmed  and  approved  by  Henry  Kitz-Empress, 
(dlberico  Comite),  so  Earl  before.  This  great  honour, 
this  high  and  noble  dignity  hath  continued  ever  since 
in  the  remarkable  surname  of  Dc  Vere,  by  so  many 
ages,  descents  and  generations,  as  no  other  kingdom 
can  produce  such  a peer  in  one  and  the  self-same  name 
and  title.’*—1 " I have  laboured  to  make  a covenant  with 
inysolt  that  affection  may  not  press  upon  judgment.  For 
1 suppose  there  is  no  man  that  bath  any  apprehension 
of  gentry  or  nobleness,  but  his  affection  stands  to  the 
continuance  of  so  noble  a name  and  house,  and  would 
take  hold  of  a twig  or  twine-thrend  to  uphold  it.  And 
yet  time  hath  his  revolutions  ; there  must  be  a period 


and  an  end  to  all  temporal  things — -Jini*  return — an  end  BARONY, 
of  names  and  dignities  and  whatsoever  is  terrene.  And  — _ 
why  not  of  De  Vere  ? fur  where  is  Bohun  ? where  is  BARONET 
Mowbray  ? where  is  Mortimer  ’ nay,  which  is  more  V-1 
and  most  of  all,  where  is  Flantngenet  ? They  arc  en- 
tombed in  the  urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality.  And 
yet  let  the  name  and  dignity  of  Dc  Verc  stand  so  long 
as  it  pleaseth  God.” 

The  House  of  lords  (after  this  magnificent  appeal 
could  they  have  done  otherwise?)  resolved  nemine 
dusentiente,  that  the  Earldom  of  Oxford  was  descended, 
and  ought  of  right  to  go  to  the  heir  male.  ( Journals , 

22  March  1625-6.) 

There  is  one  species  of  Barony  by  writ  which  is 
somewhat  anomalous,  and  requires  a separate  consi- 
deration ; where  the  crown  calls  up  the  eldest  son  of 
a peer  of  higher  rank,  by  the  name  of  a Barony  vested 
in  his  father.  In  this  case  it  operates  as  no  new  crea- 
tion, hut  may  rather  be  regarded  ns  a temporary 
transfer  of  a pre-existing  title  : for  the  son,  instead  of 
being  detuned  the  lowest  peer,  ts  placed  in  the  rank 
of  his  father’s  Barony.  This,  therefore,  must  not  be 
treated  like  other  Baronies  by  writ,  hut  must  descend 
according  to  the  limitations  of  the  original  creation. 

Baronies  by  patent  may  be  either  for  life  or  with  a 
special  remainder  either  to  females  or  collaterals,  but 
they  arc  most  commonly  given  with  remainder  only  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  first  grantee.  Lord 
Coke  gives  a whimsical  reason  why  the  crown  may 
create  a party  noble  for  life  but  not  for  years  ; because 
be  says,  it  then  might  go  to  executor  or  administrator. 

He  also  lays  down,  that,  in  creations  by  patent,  the 
state  of  inheritance  must  be  limited  by  apt  words,  else 
the  grant  is  void. 

In  modern  practice,  all  Baronies  are  created  by  pa- 
tent, [trobably  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving 
immediate  operation  to  the  sovereign’s  will ; because 
the  party  thus  becomes  immediately  ennobled,  even 
before  he  takes  his  scat  in  parliament,  which  in  the 
case  of  writ  ns  has  been  shown  above,  is  an  absolute  and 
indispensable  preliminary. 

Baron  and  Fkme.  This  is  the  old  legal  appellation 
of  husband  and  wife.  The  effects  in  law  consequent 
on  the  entering  into  this  relation  w ill  be  most  appro- 
priately considered  under  the  article  Covrutpik.  1 he 
words  are  also  used  in  Heraldry,  to  express  the  bla- 
zoning of  the  arms  of  husband  and  wife  on  each  side  of 
an  impalement. 

BARONET.  An  hereditary  dignity  in  Grant  Britain 
and  Ireland,  next  in  rank  to  the  peerage  ; originally 
instituted  by  King  James  I.  on  the  twenty-second  of 
May  1611,  Baronets  are  created  by  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  and  the  honour  is  generally  given  to  the 
grantee  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten ; though  sometimes,  in  case  of  a failure  of 
immediate  issue  it  is  entailed  on  collaterals.  It  is 
said  thnt  this  rank  was  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  chancellor.  Lord  Bacon  ; and  the  first  among  those 
elevated  to  it  wus  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave, 

Suffolk,  whose  descendant  is  at  this  day  premier 
Baronet  of  England.  According  to  others,  however,  the 
merit  of  the  suggestion  is  assignable  to  Cecil.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  original  patent  the  sovereign  declared, 
that  the  principal  object  in  the  new  creation  was  to  ob- 
tain aid  “ de  plantation^  regni  nostri  Hibernia? ac potissimum 
Vlttmue,"  and  required  that  each  newly  created  Baronet 
should  pay  into  the  exchequer  sufficient  for  the  mam- 
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BARO-  tenance  of  thirty  soldiers  in  Ireland,  after  the  rate  of  eight 
NFT.  pence  sterling  per  diem,  for  the  space  of  three  year*. 
v--1— ' This  of  itself  amounted  to  a sum  little  short  of  s£?1100., 
exclusive  of  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  on  passing  the 
patent ; so  that  as  the  original  number  of  those  created 
amounted  to  two  hundred,  a mode  was  thus  devised  by 
which  a sum  exceeding  ^200,000.,  was  brought  into 
the  royal  coffers.  Iu  the  original  instructions  given  to 
the  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  patents,  the  king  requires  his  u treasurer  of 
England  so  to  order  this  receipt  as  no  part  thereof  be 
mixed  with  our  other  treasure,  but  kept  apart  by  itself 
to  be  wholly  converted  to  that  use  to  which  it  is  given 
and  intended."  The  sovereign,  on  his  part,  engaged 
that  they  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  in  number  ; 
and  after  the  said  number  should  be  completed,  if  any, 
for  want  of  heir  male,  should  be  extinct,  there  should 
never  any  more  be  created  in  their  room,  but  that  the 
title  should  diminish  to  the  honour  of  those  remain- 
ing. (Gwillim,  p.  176.)  King  James  does  not  appear 
himself  to  have  infringed  very  seriously  upon  the 
limits  which  he  thus  assigned  to  his  prerogative,  as  at 
the  end  of  his  reign  405  patents  only  had  been 
granted  j but  the  singular  good  faith  with  which 
hi*  successors  have  observed  the  royal  promise, 
pledged  " tmm  contra  nos,  haredcset  succtssore*  nostros, 
t/vam  contra  ontnet  alios  quoscunque , secundum  reran 
intentionem,”  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  those 
who  are  at  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  modern  list, 
by  which  it  appears,  that,  exclusive  of  extinctions,  and 
of  those  instances  in  which  this  dignity  is  merged  in 
a peerage,  the  present*  actual  number  of  Baronets  in 
England  alone  is  661.  Precedency  is  given  to  Baronets 
before  all  knights,  except  those  of  the  garter,  ban- 
nerets created  in  the  field  under  the  royal  standard 
displayed,  and  privy  counsellors.  And  a controversy 
afterwards  arising  between  them  and  the  younger  sons 
of  viscounts  and  Barons,  the  question  was  solemnly 
argued  in  the  king's  presence,  and  determined  against 
the  Baronets.  The  sovereign,  however,  has  distinctly 
stipulated  that  no  new  honour  shall  ever  be  created 
between  themselves  and  the  peerage,  an  engagement 
which  has  hitherto  been  scrupulously  observed.  They 
take  place  among  themselves  according  to  the  priority 
of  their  patents.  In  all  commissions,  writs,  and  other 
deeds,  the  style  of  Baronet  is  the  legal  addition  to  he 
placed  at  the  end  of  their  surnames,  " in  fine  nominis 
hence  the  distinction  in  law  between  the  style  of  an 
esquire  (A.  B.  of  C.  esq.)  and  of  a Baronet  (Sir  A.  B. 
hart,  of  C.)  for  it  is  presumed  that,  by  the  words  of 
this  patent,  to  say  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Redgrave, 
bart.  instead  of  Sir  N.  B.  hurt,  of  Redgrave,  would  he 
insufficient,  and  would  vitiate  the  instrument  in  which 
it  was  employed. 

Baronets  bear  in  their  coat  armour  os  an  honourable 
augmentation,  eithcT  in  a canton  or  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  the  arms  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ulster,  being 
Urgent,  a hand  somter,  couped  at  the  wrist , extended 
i«  pale  gules.  In  the  king’s  army  they  have  place  near 
the  royal  standard,  and  are  allowed  peculiar  solemnities 
for  their  funerals.  The  addition  of  Sir  is  at  all  times 
to  be  prefixed,  in  English,  to  their  names  ; and  the 
titles  Lady,  Madam,  and  Dame,  “ respective  secundum 
usum  loqnendi ,"  are  to  be  given  to  their  wives,  who 
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are  among  women  to  enjoy  the  same  precedency  to 
which  their  husbands  arc  entitled  amoug  men. 

Baronets  and  their  eldest  sons  attaining  their  majo- 
rity may  claim  knighthood,  on  signifying  their  wishes 
to  the  lord  chamberlain  ; and  if  a Baronet  be  named  at 
an  installation  as  proxy  for  a knight  of  the  Bath,  it 
appears  essential  that  he  should  be  knighted  for  the 
occasion ; thus  Sir  George  Osborne,  bart.  was  knighted 
by  King  George  ill.  As  there  is  no  court  in  which 
the  right  of  a party  claiming  to  be  a Baronet  can  be 
solemnly  determined,  except  the  courts  of  honour, 
some  abuses  have  probably  crept  in,  and  some  parties 
titularly  enjoy  the  rank,  whose  claims  upon  investiga- 
tion might  appear  more  than  dubious.  Thus,  if  an 
English  title  is  conferred  on  a Scotchman  who  has 
children  bom  before  marriage  by  her  who  becomes 
afterwards  hit  wife,  those  children,  though  legitimated 
within  Scotland,  are  yet  incapable  of  inheriting  an 
English  honour ; yet  where  the  title  would  otherwise 
be  extinct,  and  no  collateral  heir  is  interested  in 
counter-claiming  it,  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which 
the  descendants  have  silently,  though  improperly,  been 
recognized  as  English  Baronets. 

The  Baronets  of  Neva  Scotia  were  instituted  by  King 
Charles  I.  ‘28th  May  1645,  for  advancing  the  plantation 
at  Nova  Scotia,  in  America,  in  like  mariner  as  those  of 
England  for  the  province  of  Ulster;  and  their  |KitenU 
were  ratified  in  the  Scotch  parliament.  The  precedency, 
&c.  given,  was  the  same  as  that  of  those  advanced  to  the 
same  honour  in  England,  excepting  a reservation  of 
special  precedency  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  his 
majesty's  lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  his  heirs. 
The  sovereign  covenanted  that  the  number  of  Baronet* 
should  never  exceed  150  (albeit,  adds  Sir  George 
M Kcnzic,  this  number  is  at  present  somewhat  aug- 
mented). In  the  year  1629,  the  king,  by  letter  to  hi* 
privy  council,  allowed  these  Baronets  a particular 
cognizance,  viz.  that  they  might  carry  about  their 
necks  in  all  time  coming,  an  orange  tanny  silk  ribbon, 
whereon  shall  hang  pendant  in  an  escutcheon  argent, 
a saltier  azure  thereon,  an  escutcheon  azure  of  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  with  an  imperial  crown  above  the 
escutcheon,  encircled  with  this  motto,  “ Fax  mentis 
honestee  Gloria.”  It  appears  that  this  was  a slight 
alteration  of  the  original  cognizance,  which  they  were 
directed  to  bear  in  their  arms,  os  mention  is  there 
nuide  of  a crest,  **  being  a branch  of  laurel  and  a thistle 
issuing  from  two  bands  conjoined,  the  one  being 
armed,  the  other  naked,  with  this  ditto  {delta,  the 
thing  said,  the  same  as  we  now  call  motto)  “ Munit 
hat  et  altera  rated."  The  premier  baronet  of  Scot- 
land, at  present,  is  Sir  Richard  Strachan  * and  the 
number  of  the  order,  exclusive  of  such  titles  as  are 
merged  in  peerages,  is  135.  Since  the  Union,  it  is 
considered  that  the  power  of  the  king  to  create  new 
Baronets  within  Scotland  has  ceased. 

The  Baronets  cf  Ireland  were  first  instituted  by 
King  James,  30th  September  1619;  and  are  in  aU 
respects  similar  to  those  of  England,  bearing  the  arms 
of  Ulster  for  their  augmentation.  The  premier  ia 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  and  their  number  consists  at  pre- 
sent of  94.  Since  the  Union  in  1801,  none  have  been 
created  otherwise  than  as  Baronets  of  the  united  king- 
dom. In  Ireland,  an  hereditary  dignity  somewhat 
similar  to  knighthood,  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally conferred  even  in  the  earliest  times  ; and  the 
knights  of  Kerrv  and  of  Glyn  are  yet  permitted  to  bear 
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BARO*  a distinction  bestowed  on  their  ancestors  by  the 
NET.  indigenous  sovereigns  of  the  country. 

— It  was  proposed  during  the  late  reign,  that  the 

BARRA.^  Baronets  0f  England  and  Ireland  should  humbly  peti- 
tion  the  crown  to  be  permitted  to  wear  on  their  per- 
sons a decoration  as  well  as  those  of  Nova  Scotia  ; but 
the  suggestion  did  not  receive  much  encouragement, 
even  from  those  in  whose  honour  it  was  devised,  and 
a meeting  of  Baronets  held  on  the  occasion  dissolved 
without  taking  any  step  in  furtherance  of  the  plan. 

BARQlMSlMETO,  a city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  founded  in  1552  by  the  Spa- 
niards, after  they  had  dispossessed  the  Indians  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands.  It  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain,  about  120  miles  west-south-west  of 
Caraccas.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  mitigated  by 
the  coolness  of  frequent  breezes  j and  particularly 
those  from  the  north-east,  which  are  the  most  preva- 
lent. When  this  ccescb,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
generally  rises  to  82  or  84  degrees.  The  surrounding 
country  is  greatly  diversified.  The  plains  afford  good 
pasturage,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  are  reared  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  Sugar-cane  is  also  cultivated,  and 
wheat  is  grown  in  several  districts,  while  coffee  is 
produced  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Cacao  of  good 
quality  is  likewise  abundantly  raised  in  most  of  these 
vales.  The  population  of  this  town  has  been  lately 
stated  to  be  between  11,000  and  12,000  ; and  its  ap- 
pearance gives  a good  idea  of  the  ease  and  affluence  in 
which  many  of  them  live.  The  streets  are  both  wide 
and  straight,  and  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely. 
Many  of  the  houses  arc  good  buildings,  and  the  church 
is  a handsome  structure.  From  the  favourable  posi- 
tion and  fertile  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  there  con 
be  little  doubt  but  the  )ate  change  in  the  government 
of  this  part  of  America,  will  increase  its  prosperity. 

BARRA,  a kingdom  of  western  Africa,  at  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Gambia,  about  eighteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  fourteen  in  breadth.  Its  population,  which  is 
chiefly  Mandingo,  amounts  to  200,000  souls.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  inhabitants  is  salt,  which  they  carry 
up  the  river,  and  bring  down  in  return  Indian  com, 
cotton,  cloth,  elephant's  teeth,  and  small  quantities  of 
gold  dust.  On  Dog's  island,  which  is  environed  by 
the  Gambia,  the  English  had  a settlement  till  they 
were  driven  out.  It  is  now  desert  and  uncultivated. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bcrringding,  occasionally  the 
residence  of  the  king.  Abredu,  a French  factory. 
Tillipey,  an  English  factory  (Latitude  13°  1C'  N. 
longitude  16°  V \V.)  and  Jokkato,  in  a low  marshy 
country.  The  Portuguese,  who  peopled  many  villages, 
have  mixed  with  the  natives  and  lost  their  colour. 
Upon  James's  island,  a flat  barren  rock,  about  a mile 
in  circumference,  is  an  English  settlement,  defended 
by  a fort  built  in  1664. 

Barra,  or  Barr  ay,  one  of  a chain  among  the 
Western  islands  of  Scotland,  annexed  as  a parochial 
district  to  Lnvcrncss-shirc. Lat.57°2'  N.  long. 7° 30'  W. 
It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in 
breadth,  being  intersected  in  many  places  by  arms  of 
the  sea.  On  the,  east  coast  great  quantities  of  cod 
and  ling  are  caught ; and  on  a large  sand  bank  at  the 
north  end  cockles  are  abundant;  a food,  which  in 
times  of  scarcity  has  more  than  once  supported  the 
inhabitants.  During  two  successive  years  nearly  two 
hundred  horse-loads  of  these  fish  were  taken  at  low 
water,  every  day  of  the  spring  tide,  in  the  months  of 


May,  June,  July,  and  August.  The  shells  are  exported  BARRA 
to  make  mortar.  Barmy  has  many  good  harbours.  — 

In  one  of  them,  Castle  hay,  is  an  ancient  hexagonal 
fort,  built  upon  a rock,  which  was  long  the  residence  of , 
the  luirds  of  Barruy.  The  island  belongs  to  the  family  ~m~' 
of  M'Neil,  whose  predecessors  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed it  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes.  The  popu- 
lation exceeds  2000,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  who 
observe  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  the  festival  of 
their  tutelary  saint,  St.  Barr,  with  great  devotion. 

An  image  of  the  saint,  in  the  church-yard  of  Shelbar, 
the  principal  place  of  worship,  is  clothed  in  a fine 
linen  shirt  on  the  anniversary.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  island  is  barren.  It  abounds  in  druidical 
remains.  The  communication  between  Barmy  and 
the  adjoining  island,  Benbecula,  at  low  water,  is  so 
little  interrupted  that  they  are  both  sometimes  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Long  island.  The 
Gaelic  is  said  to  be  spoken  more  purely  in  Barra  than 
in  uny  other  place. 

BARRACK.  This  word  is  not  found  in  our  early 
lexicographers.  Perhaps  from  barricade,  barrique , 
barrack.  See  Barricaoo. 

The  subject  of  tlie  girl’s  letter  wm,  that  « young  l«ly  of  good 
fortune  wm  courted  by  an  Irishman,  wli©  pretended  to  be  barrack* 
master-general  of  1 relead.  Su-tft.  Lett  era. 

Like  ours  it  should  wholly  be  composed  of  natural  subject* ; It 
ought  only  to  be  enlisted  for  a short  And  limited  time  ; the  soldiers 
also  should  live  intermixed  with  the  people  ; no  separate  camp, 
no  barracks,  no  inland  fortresses  should  be  allowed. 

Macks  tone.  Commentaries,  414. 

BA'RRATOR,'»  A Cimbrico  teroffoR,  battle,  fight. 

Barratry.  J strife,  contention,  which  word  is 
even  now  in  use  apud  Gotho-Italos.  But  from  the  Dano- 
Normin  baret,  our  lawyers  have  baretter,  barettry. 

Hickes.  Skinner  thinks  that  a barrator  is  one  who 
harasses  the  bar  or  court  with  importunate  litigations. 

Al  is  dai,  n'is  there  no  nigte 
There  u'ia  baret  mother  atrif, 

N'is  User  no  death,  ac  erer  lif. 

There  ois  lac  of  met,  no  doth. 

//icier,  L 231.  Or.  Anglo  Sax. 

Noble  fathers,  I am  such  a pervO,  whom  ye  know*  lisue  bea 
a cOmuoe  baratvur  and  thefe  by  a long  space  of  yera. 

Sir  Tko.  Ely  at.  Tkc  G over n our , p,  150. 

And  that  none  of  our  said  sorcraigns  subjects,  claim,  and  desire, 
in  any  time  hereafter  title  or  right  by  the  aaid  Kisfaop  of  Rome, 
or  bis  sect,  to  any  thing  within  this  realm,  under  the  pains  of 
baratrie,  that  is  to  say,  proscription,  banishment,  and  new  to 
brook  and  enjoy  honour,  office,  nor  dignity  within  this  realm. 

AW.  llittory  of  tkc  Reformation,  foL  274. 

Common  bniretry  Is  the  offence  of  frequently  exciting  and 
stirring  up  suits  and  quarrels  between  his  majesty *■  subjects,  either 
at  law  or  otherwise.  If  the  offender  belongs  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  a Inrrttmr,  who.  is  thus  able  as  well  as  willing  to  do  mis- 
chief, ought  also  to  be  disabled  from  practising  for  the  future. 

Mack-stone.  Commentaries,  It.  l3t, 

Barrator,  or  Barrrtor,  a person  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  barratry  or  barrelry.  The  term  is  applied  to 
two  very  different  offences.  A barrator  is  defined  by 
Lord  Coke  (8  Rep.  37.)  to  be  “ a common  mover  and 
maintainer  of  suits,  in  disturbance  of  the  peace."  This 
exciting  and  fomenting  of  litigious  quarrels  is  an 
offence  by  common  law,  and  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment ; and,  if  the  barrator  be  an  attorney  (no 
very  improbable  cuse)  a statute  of  the  12th  George  I. 
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BARRA,  provide#  that  he  shall  be  incapacitated  from  practising 
TOR.  for  the  future,  under  pain  of  seven  years*  transportation. 
liARRFV  lxk  Maritime  Late,  barratry  denotes  any  fraudulent  act 
v K , committed  by  the  master  or  mariners,  to  the  prejudice 
v 1 of  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  This  is  not  an  offence 
generally  punishable  by  law  ; but  several  specific  acts 
of  barratry  have  been  declared  to  be  offences  by  dif- 
ferent acts  of  parliament.  A loss  of  a ship  by  barratry 
is  one  of  the  risks  insured  against  by  underwriters.  " it 
is  extraordinary,'*  says  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  giving 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Earle  v.Rowcroft,  (8  East.  134) 
“ that  this  species  of  loss,  occasioned  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  master,  selected  and  appointed  os  he  is  by  the 
owners  themselves,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  by 
them  only,  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
insurance ; and  it  is  the  more  so,  as  it  has  an  impolitic 
tendency  to  enable  the  master  and  owners,  by  a frau- 
dulent and  secret  contrivance  and  understanding  be- 
tween themselves,  to  throw  the  ill  success  of  an  illegal 
adventure,  of  which  the  benefit,  if  successful,  would 
have  belonged  solely  to  themselves,  upon  the  under- 
writers. So,  however,  it  is,  that  this  description  of 
loss  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  held  its  place  as  a 
subject  of  indemnity  in  British  policies  of  insurance." 

BA'RREL,  r. ) Fr.  barril ; It.  barrile ; Sp.  barril. 

Ba'rrbl,  n.  j Junius  says,  perhaps  from  l*a rre, 
repagulum ; (sec  To  Bar)  because  liquids  are  held  or 
contained  in  a cask,  quasi  m qundam  repagilo  j as  if 
under  bar ,*  or  in  a stout,  strong  vessel. 

Applied  also  to  the  hollow  of  a gun ; of  the  ear.  See. 

Some  whole  people  loue  talow  better  tba  butter,  ft  Iseland 
loucth  no  buttet  till  it  bee  long  barrelled. 

Si*  Thomas  A lore's  Works,  fol.  74. 

Oar  Haste  snide  ; ulun  faithful  man. 

And  by  the  precious  corpus  Madrimi, 

I badde  lever  than  ■ barrell  of  sic, 

That  gootlc  lefe  my  wlf  had  berdc  this  tale. 

Chaucer.  The  Menkes  Prologue,  t.  13900. 

And  he  aside  so  bundrid  barels  of  oylr,  and  be  aeide  to  him  take 
till  caucion,  and  aittc  doooc  and  wxyte  fifty. 

Wiclif.  Luke,  chap.  xvi. 

Now  as  touching  the  dates  tluit  be  barrette d up  and  kept,  they 
be  such  onely  as  come  from  salt  and  satulie  grounds,  as  in  Jurie, 
and  Cyrvnsica  in  AITrickc.  l/otlansT t Plinir,  l.  388. 

Newe  ale,  if  it  mnne  not  over  the  barrel  when  H is  newe  tunned, 
will  soue  lease  hi*  pi  the  and  his  heade  afore  be  be  long*  drawn  on. 

Asrham.  Toxophitui. 

Tbe  parliament,  in  part  of  reeomprnce,  settled  on  him,  his 
heirs  sod  xuccroanrx,  for  ever,  the  hereditary  excise  of  fifteen 
pence  per  barret  on  all  brer  and  ale  sold  in  the  kingdom,  and 
a proportionable  sum  for  certain  other  liquors. 

Blachetone.  Commentaries,  l.  288. 

King  was  resolved  to  counteract  his  aollenness,  and  at  tbe 
expense  of  a few  barrels  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with 
honest  merriment.  Johnson.  Life  of  King, 

BA'RREN,  "1  Fr.  breheigne.  See  Menage. 

Ba'rrkm.y,  V Barren,  i.e.  6<*rr-ed,  stopt,  shut, 

Ba'rrknnksk.  J strongly  closed  up,  which  cannot  be 
opened,  from  which  can  be  no  fruit  nor  issue.  Tooke, 
ii.  89.  See  To  Bar. 

Then  llkenest  eke  womans  lore  to  belle. 

To  barrein  lond,  ther  water  may  not  dwell*. 

Chaucer.  The  Pfy  of  Bathes  Prologue,  r.  5965. 

Sbe  mw  unto  a knave  child  at  trine 
By  likefyhed,  am  abc  n‘ia  not  barrrine. 

Id.  The  Clerhes  Tale,  r,  8315. 


For  there  the!  no  wmtc*  made,  BARREN. 

Because  it  was  bareine  and  poure,  — 

Whereof  the!  might  nought  recover.  BARRI- 

Ooa  er.  Conf.  dm.  book  ii.  fbl.  6.  C.  Iv.  CADE. 


And  thei  hadden  no  child,  for  Elisabeth  was  bnreyn  and  both* 
weren  of  greet  age  in  her  dayee.  Wiclif  Lmk,  chap,  i. 


In  the  tyrae  whylc  Helias  was  lyuyng,  whan  by  the  continual 
•pace  of  three  yervt  full,  and  six  muucthra,  there  badde  fallen 
doame  nn  rayne  from  lieauen  and  the  baraynnesst  of  the  yrarth  by 
rvasd  tberof,  bad  oppressed  all  tiw  quarters  thereabout  with  great 
famine.  Viuil.  Luke,  cap.  tr. 


He  [God]  destroyed  the  riuers,  and  dryed  vp  the  springes  of 
water,  and  turned  y*  fruitful  land  into  barrtuntsst,  for  the  wicked- 
nctac  of  the  inhahiters  therein.  Tyndalls  Worhts,  fol.  118. 


Without  the  eveutng  dew  and  show'rs, 

The  earth  would  be  a barren  place, 

Of  trees  arul  plants,  of  herbs,  and  Aow’rs, 

To  crown  her  now  cnamcU'd  face. 

Charles  Cotton.  An  Ode. 

Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store, 

Harsh,  featureless,  and  rode,  barrenly  perish  : 

Look  vrltom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gare  the  more; 

Which  bounteous  gift  thou  sbould’at  in  bounty  cltcrish. 

Shahspeare.  Sonnet  si. 

Amongst  the  Jewcs  barren  nett  r was  not  a defect  only,  but  a 
reproach,  yet  while  this  good  woman  was  fruilfull  of  holy  obe- 
dience, she  was  barren  of  children. 

Bp.  Halt.  Coat.  The  Angel  and  Zacharie. 


Thus  in  our  outward  condition,  too  loog  and  constant  a pro- 
sperity is  wont  to  make  the  soul  barren  of  all,  but  such  wauton- 
neases,  aa  it  is  ill  to  be  fruitful  of,  and  the  interposition  of  seasonable 
afflictions  is  as  necessary,  and  advantageous,  as  it  can  be  unwel- 
come. Boyle.  Occasional  Refections. 

But  I found  at  length,  that  this  happy  region  was  inhabited  by 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  whose  preserver  softened  the  rigours  of  the 
climatr,  enriched  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  more  than  sup- 
plied the  absence  of  the  sun.  Tatter , No.  161. 

Long  through  the  sky's  wide  pathless  way 
Tlie  Muse  observ’d  the  waad’rer  stray, 

And  mark’d  her  last  retreat ; 

O'er  Surry’s  barren  heaths  sire  flew, 

Descending  like  the  silent  dew 
On  Esher's  peaceful  scat. 

Moore.  The  Discovery. 


The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-students  forced  him  generally  into 
other  company  at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the 
varieties  of  conversation  through  which  his  curiosity  was  daily 
wandering,  lie,  by  chance,  mingled  at  a tavern  with  some  intel- 
ligent oft  errs  of  tbe  srmy.  Johnson.  The  Rambler,  No.  19. 


BARRERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pevtandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  quinquedentate ; corolla  rotate,  divisions  scrobi- 
culate  , filaments  dilated  ; anthers  tetragonal,  mar* 
ginate,  margins  cohering. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  thenbronut • 
folia , a tree  of  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  a native  of 
Cayenne.  Aublct.  Plantes  de  la  Guiant,  tab.  47. 

BARRICA'DE,  e.> 


Barhica'de,  n. 
Barrica'do,  V. 
Barrica'do,  n. 
Ba'rrico, 
Ba'rrip.r. 


All  probably  from  the  verb, 
'To  ban,  to  stop  up,  to  block 
' up,  to  fortify,  to  obstruct.  See 
i To  Bark. 


And  made  also,  by  wtrkmcn  that  were  trew 
Barbicans  and  bulwerkes  strong  and  new 
Barreres,  chaines,  and  ditches  wonder  deep* 

Making  his  auow,  the  ritv  fur  to  keep*. 

Lidgate.  The’ Story  of  Thebes,  fol.  384.  c.  «& 
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BARR1*  The  eoiwUbk  and  marshall  came  to  the  barriers,  dtmsuodynge 
CADE,  of  bym  what  he  was;  he  auiwwered  I am  Henry  of  Laemtrr  duke 
_ of  Hertfford.  Hall.  X ing  Henry  IF.  fol.  3. 


BAR- 

RING- 

TONLA. 


Sir  Ulemas  Keuuoar,  lorde  admiral,  xccorapxignied  with 
Drue  lax,  sir  Anthonie  Kynptrm.  air  Peter  Carewe,  Knowles,  dt 
Shelley,  were  choktngoar*  ngxiuste  all  persoaes  defeiwlaunt,  at 
tilt,  Ini  met  i,  amt  Utruey ; wherin  tlicl  bebaued  tbeiiu  selues  like 
Taliauote  men  of  arinea.  Fabyan.  C he  onset*,  A an-  1546. 


The  tame  day  wee  nailed  to  a place  where  boats  might  land,  A 
I went  a Land  in  my  akifli*,  and  found  the  Indians,  and  Frenchman 
which  were  with  tuec  the  day  before,  and  they  brought  our  three 
borne  m full  of  freah  water ; for  which  I rewarded  them  with  some 
trifles.  limkUyt,  1'uyagc,  M.  £d.  Fenton. 

The  same  night  our  captains  determined  to  goe  rp  with  oar 
shipper,  but  it  fell  so  calme,  that  all  the  next  day  mtil  night  wo 
could  not  get  vp,  and  they  hauiug  discoarrd  rs,  barUadued  rp 
their  way,  and  conueyed  all  that  they  bad  into  the  mountains. 

Id.  Voyage,  fye.  if.  Christoph.  Sen- port. 

The  shot  of  their  army  flanked  rpon  both  aides  of  the  hriderp, 
the  further  end  whereof  was  barricaded  with  barrel!* ; but  they 
who  should  haue  guarded  the  same,  seeing  the  proud  approch  we 
made,  forsook  the  defence  of  the  barricade. 

Id.  Fay  age*.  The  Portugal  Foiage. 

How  be  it,  thev  adventured  all  of  them  moat  boldly  to  approch 
the  place,  and  found  the  foot  wales  ovcr-layed  with  holmes  and 
ashes  cut  downe,  yea,  and  a mighlLe  barricade  made  against  them. 

Holland.  Ammsonus,  foL  HO. 

Tumcica,  justs,  barrier r,  A other  warlike  exercises,  which, 
yoong  lords  and  gentlemen  liaddc  appointed  for  their  pastimes  in 
diuers  part*  of  the  rcaime,  were  forbidden  liy  the  king's  pro- 
clamation*. Slow.  Ann.  1301,  lid.  I. 

The  young  earl  of  Essex,  and  others  among  them,  entertain'd 
her  mnji**ty  with  tilting*  and  tourneys,  barrier s,  mock-fights,  and. 
such- 1 ike  arts,  as  in  publirk  are  wont  to  render  men  papular. 

Otdy.  Life  ef  Sir  W.  HaUgh , fol.  xlUL 


BARRISTER.  Perkapa  from  Fr.  barreau,  barr, 
and  ester,  to  stay,  remain,  or  continue.  Applied  to 
One  who  taken  his  station,  stays,  remains  or  con- 
tinues at  the  barr  t (se.)  to  plead  causes,  Ac. 


BAR- 

RISTER. 

BARROW* 


Y«s,  and  many  times,  when  we  have  a cause  to  be  tried  in  the 
law,  we  choose  not  alwayes  tbe  most  sufficient  and  expert  adro- 
eatea  or  barrister*  for  our  counsel  to  plead  for  tu  ; but  for  to  gra- 
tlhe  a aoono  of  some  familiar  friend  or  kinaninn  of  our  4mm,  we 
commit  tbe  canoe  u»  him  for  to  practise  and  learn  to  plead  in 
court,  to  our  great  coat  and  loaae. 

Holland.  Plutarch , foL  138* 


' Jollier  of  this  state. 

Then  are  new-benefic’d  ministers,  he  throw* 

Like  nets  or  lune- twig*  wheresoe'er  he  goes, 

His  title  of  barriitrr  on  every  wench, 

And  wooee  in  language  of  the  Picas  and  Bench. 

Words,  words  which  would  tear 

The  tender  labyrinth  of  a maid's  soft  ear. 

Donne.  Sul.  ii. 


No  young  divine,  new-benefic'd.  can  he 
More  pert,  more  proud,  more  positive,  than  he  : 

What  farther  could  [ wish  tbr  fop  to  do, 

But  turn  a wit,  and  scribble  verves  too  ? 

Pierce  tbe  soft  labyrinth  of  a lady's  ear, 

With  rhymes  of  this  per  rent,  and  that  par  year  ? 

Or  mart  a wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts. 

Like  nets  or  limc-twiga,  for  rich  widows'  heart*  ; 

Call  himself  barrister  to  every  wench, 

And  woo  in  language  of  the  I’lcu  and  Bench  ? 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Donne, 

This  being  rereaTd,  they  now  begun 
With  law  and  cuascivncc  to  fall  on. 

And  laid  about  as  hot  and  brain-airk. 

As  th*  utter  barriiter  of  Swanswick. 

D utter.  Hudibrai,  pt.  III.  C.  ii. 


Bat,  since  wc  had  a prince  professing  another  religion,  it 
teemed  tbe  only  security  that  wa*  left  to  the  nation,  and  that  the 
testa  stood  aa  a barrier  to  defeml  us  from  popery 

Barnet.  History  of  his  Own  l ima,  V,  ii.  p.  328. 


The  degree*  were  those  of  barrister! , (foot  styled  apprentices, 
from  apprendere,  to  learn,)  who  answered  to  our  bachelors  : as 
tbe  Stale  and  degree  of  a scrjeanl  did  to  tbnt  of  doctor. 

Blaekt ton*.  Com.  L 22 


Till  fear,  that  braver  feats  performs 
That  ever  courage  dar’d  in  arm*, 

Has  drawn  lum  up  before  a pass. 

To  stand  upon  bis  guard,  and  face: 

Thu*  he  courageously  invaded. 

And  luring  enter'd,  borrU-adoed. 

, Butler.  Hudibrot,  part  Ui.  e.  L 

Team  follow*  tram,  crowd*  b rap’d  on  crowds  appear 
And  wait  impatient  till  the  road  grow*  clear. 

Now  all  the  pavement  sounds  with  trampling  feet. 

And  the  mix’d  hurry  barricades  the  street. 

Gay.  Trivia,  hook  iii. 

If  we  arc  not  constantly  strengthening  the  barriers  opposed  to 
our  piusioin,  by  aucceanvely  flrcuuuiialmg  one  good  principle 
upon  another,  they  will  grow  weaker  every  day,  and  expose  ua  to 
the  hazard  of  sonic  sudden  and  violent  overthrow. 

Fort  cut.  Sermon  4.  ml.  2. 

BARRINGTONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
claas  Monadelphia,  order  Ptdyandna.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  of  two  leaves  superior  ; petals  four, 
drupa  dry,  large,  quadrangular  ; nut  quadrdocular. 

The  B.  spcciosa,  the  only  specie.v  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  a native  of  the  tropical  regions  ot  Asia,  the  Moluccas, 
Society,  and  Friendly  islands.  The  trunk  of  this  tree 
is  lofty,  straight,  and  af  considerable  diameter  ; the 
hark  ask-hrown,  smooth,  and  furrowed.  The  branches 
wide-spreading,  cylindrical,  and  leafy  at  their  extre- 
mities. The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  interspersed 
with  purple.  The  nuts  are  found  to  produce  the  same 
effects  on  fish  aa  the  Cocculus  ludicus.  See  Cook's 
Voyages,  i.  p.  157,  tab.  S4. 


Barrister,  an  advocate  or  counsellor,  who  has 
been  regularly  admitted,  by  one  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court,  vix.  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  or  Gray’s  Inn,  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Before  a 
student  con  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  must  have 
been  a member  of  one  of  those  societies,  and  have- 
kept  terms  there,  for  five,  or,  if  he  be  a master  of 
arts  of  either  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
or  Dublin,  for  three  years.  Twelve  pnblic  disputa- 
tions, or  legal  theses,  were  formerly  required  ; but 
these  have  now  dwindled  into  mere  forms.  Barristers 
are  also  called  after,  or  outer  barristers,  to  distinguish 
them  from  serjeants  and  king's  counsel,  who  sit 
iritAin  the  bar  in  the  courts.  They  are  also  styled,  in 
the  old  books,  apprenticii  ad  Ifgctu,  as  being  still  but 
apprenticed  to  the  profession,  to  the  highest  grade  of 
which — that  of  serjeant,  or  servient  ad  legem — they 
could  not  be  admitted  until  they  had  sat  trilhaut  the 
bar  through  an  apprenticeship  of  sixteen  years. 

The  duties  of  a counsel  are  honorary,  and  he  can 
maintain  no  action  for  his  fees,  which  are  considered 
as  a gratuity,  and  not  as  a hire,  and  which  cannot  l>e. 
demanded  by  a barrister  without  doing  wrong  to  his 
reputation. 

BARROW.  A.  S.  berewe ; Fr.  berrottc,  (q.  d.  rnuettc, 
rota , Minshew,)  from  the  verb,  to  bear.  Skinner. 

Fal.  Go,  fctcli  me  a quart  of  ucke,  put  x tort  in't  Hare  I 
lin'd  to  be  carried  la  x banket  like  a barrow  ui  butcher**  olfnll  ? 
sad  to  be  tbrowoc  in  tbe  Thame*  ? 

Shahspeare.  Merry  Blue*  of  Windsor,  fol.  52. 
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BARROW.  Rubow.  A boarc  bog  made  a barren  hog. 
w-  J M inskew. 

Hit  life  «PM  like  a barrow  boggV,  ' 

Thai  lirrtk  many  • day, 

Vet  new  once  Aoih  any  |T>od, 

Until  men  will  him  «Uy 

The  Jew  of  Venice.  In  Percy,  1.  224. 

And  thrrrion  take  tny  word*  thu*,  that  I mean  no  other  awiae 
hut  Mich  a*  feed  and  root  in  Uie  field  i among  which,  the  female, 
especially,  a rnelt  that  new  farrowed,  is  more  effectual!  than  a 
ftanie  ' bore,  barrow  bog,  or  a breeding  *nw. 

' l {id Land.  Ptinie,  U.  319. 

All  wnvnn  of  gentle  breeding.  (I  —j  geatle,  though  th»  barrow 
groat  at  the  word.)  1 know  will  apprehend,  and  be  aati*6ed  in 
wind  I spake,  bow  tuudeasiog  a»d  discjateating  the  nocwty  of 
body  must  Deeds  be  between  those  whose  minds  cannot  be 
fecial, |e.  Milton.  Colasterion. 

Bah  now,  or  as  in  the  west  of  England  it  is  written 
and  pronounced,  Burrow,  (sec  Borluse's  Cornwall,)  a 
sepulchral  mound,  from  the  Saxon  bypig,  to  hide  or 
bury,  or  as  others  give  it,  from  bcopj,  a heap.  The 
Barrow  is  the  moat  ancient  and  the  most  general  of  all 
memorials  to  the  dead.  In  Grecian  history,  (for  we 
must  accept  Homer  as  the  historian  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,)  the  earliest  Barrow  of  which  we  read  is  that 
formed  over  the  remains  of  Piitroclus.  The  poet  mcn- 
lions  with  precision  the  rounding  the  circumference 
of  the  heap,  and  the  piling  earth  upon  the  ashes 
deposited  in  it.  (II.  Ir.  255.)  That  of  Achilles,  which 
he  describes  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  still  exists,  as  it  was  originally  designed  to 
be,  a distant  sea- mark. 

'A*rf  M wfmtx^rv  Arl  *EAAijtrr£-r^r 

*Cf  Key  m X*y>a»T?i  trt  rom&Qu'  irifiLmr  f«j 
T nk  ti  ru v yrytLaai  kOu  tu  fiaitataVtr  footer  mi. 

oa.  a.  82. 

The  Barrow  of  jEpytus,  in  Arcadia,  which  Homer 
likewise  mentions  in  passing,  (II.  ft.  003.)  is  more 
fully  described  by  Pausanias,  (A re.  xvi.)  To  this 
last  writer  also  we  may  refer  for  notices,  among 
other*,  of  the  Barrow  of  Icarus,  raised  on  the  spot  off 
bis  foil,  (Boot,  xi.) ; and  that  of  Amphion  and  Zcthns, 
who  were  interred  together.  (Id.  xrii.)  Perhaps  first 
in  order  we  should  hove  cited  the  Barrow  of  .Esyates, 
upon  which  the  Trojan  reconnoiterer.  Polices,  was 
wont  to  take  his  observations,  (//.  fl.  793)  ; and  the 
lofty  mound  without  the  walls  of  Ilium,  called  by  men 
Batisea,  but  by  the  immortals,  who  knew  better,  the 
monument  of  the  swift-footed  Myrinna.  (Id.  818  ) 


By  the  Athenian  laws,  the  burning  of  the  dead  BARROW. 
vithin  the  city  was  rigidly  forbidden  ; and  various  pro-  s— 
visions  were  made  to  diminish  the  expense  and  mag- 
nificence of  funeral  rites.  Ocropa  had  prescribed 
inhumation.  The  earth  was  heaped  ou  the  dead  by 
the  nearest  relations,  ami  corn  was  then  sown  on  the 
Barrow,  in  order,  as  it  was  suid,  that  while  the 
deceased  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  common  mother,  the 
living  also  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  blessings 
which  spring  from  K.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  25.) 

Perhaps  there  is  no  picture  in  classical  history  which 
Is  finished  with  more  vivid  touches,  than  the  disco- 
very of  the  remains  of  the  Vartan  legions  by  the  army 
under  Germanicus.  The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Roman  commander  is  still  to  be  recognised  near  the 
old  town  of  Horn,  iu  Westphalia.  On  the  confines  of 
Paderborn  stands  the  fearful  wood  of  Teutebcrg,  or 
Lippe ; and  close  by  it,  on  a level  expanse  of  swamp, 
is  a spot  even  now  bearing  the  name  of  WinfeUlt,  or  of 
Fictory.  It  was  here  that,  six  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  three  legions,  the  ample  dimensions  of 
their  regularly  formed  works,  pointed  to  their  avenger 
the  scite  on  which  his  fellow-soldiers  had  first  pitched 
their  camp.  Not  far  from  this  a rude  vallum  and 
shallow  fosse  declared  the  useless  bravery  of  the 
small  remnant  on  the  second  day’s  combat.  In  the 
midst,  bones,  whitened  by  exposure,  either  scattered 
or  piled  in  heaps,  spoke  the  common  fate  of  those 
who  fought  and  those  who  fled  ; and  to  crown  the 
horror  of  the  many  memorials  of  defeat,  every  tree 
bore  some  ghastly  skull,  fixed  as  a trophy,  on  it* 
boughs.  So  distinctly  marked  was  every  several  spot 
in  this  ill-fated  field,  that  the  soldiers  of  Gcrmanicu* 
almost  imagined  that  they  could  shew  the  precise 
place  on  which  each  of  their  more  noted  countrymen 
had  fallen.  At  one  point  they  saw  the  capture  of  their 
eagles  ; at  another  the  first  wound  of  Varus ; here, 
said  they,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand  ; on  that  eminence 
the  bloody  Arminiu*  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
chief  centurions,  who  were  finally  massacred  near 
you  barbaric  altars.  The  sole  alleviation  which  was 
permitted,  to  their  grief  and  shame  was  the  erection  of 
such  a monument  os  the  time  and  circumstances 
would  allow.  The  hones  of  all  whom  a common  mis- 
fortune had  linked  as  in  the  consanguinity  of  a single 
family  were  indiscriminately  covered  with  a Borrow, 
on  which  Germanicus  with  his  own  hand  placed  the 
first  turf.  (Tac.  Anna I.  i.  61 , 2.) 


The  lovers  of  Uippodamm,  who  were  conquered  in 
the  race  by  their  fleet  mistress,  reposed  under  a Har- 
row near  the  fatal  course.  (Paus.  Corinth,  xvi.)  Loins 
and  hU  servant  warned  the  passing  traveller  not  to 
dispute  the  right  of  road  by  the  huge  cairns  (awpvi 
X(0k>»>,)  which  marked  the  spot  of  their  unhappy  mur- 
der. (Phoc.  v.)  Not  less  than  9363  years  after  its 
formation,  an  English  traveller  discovered  and  took 
the  measurement  of  the  Barrow  of  Alynttes,  which 
was  raised  within  five  miles  of  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  This  stupendous  monument  was  visited  near 
Sart,  the  ancient  Sardis,  by  Dr.  Chandler,  in  1764  : 
and  though  the  base  was  concealed  by  mould  which 
had  been  washed  down  by  the  mins,  the  dimensions 
corresponded  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  those  given 
by  Herodotus.  It  was  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  circuit : and  its  huge  size  bore  lasting  evidence 
to  the  watching  allurements  and  the  kind  compliance  of 
tbe  Lydian  fair.  (Herod,  i.  93.) 


The  Scythians  buned  their  kings  m the  district  inha- 
bited by  the  Gerrhi,  in  n spot  beyond  which  the 
Borystkenes  ceased  to  be  navigable.  On  the  decease 
of  the  monarch,  his  body  having  been  embalmed  and 
wrapped  in  core  cloth,  was  placed  on  a car,  and  car- 
ried from  tribe  to  tribe,  through  the  wide  rxtent  of 
the  royal  dominions.  Each  separate  people  received 
it  with  lively  demonstrations  of  mourning.  Some 
gashed  their  arms  and  foreheads,  or  mutilated  their 
cars  and  noses : others  shaved  their  heads,  and  trans- 
fixed the  palms  of  their  left  hands  with  arrows.  When 
the  body  arrived  at  the  place  of  sepulture,  it  was 
buried  in  a deep  square  pit j upright  spears  were  fixed 
round  it ; and  upon  cross  beams,  which  connected  these, 
a roof  of  hurdles,  was  raised.  One  of  the  royal  con» 
cubines,  the  principal  ministers  of  the  household,  and 
some  favourite  horses,  were  then  put  to  death,  and  laid 
In  the  same  tomb.  Various  utensils,  anil  especially 
golden  cups,  were  deposited  near  the  bodies  j and  the 
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3ARROW.  rite*  being  fitly  performed,  a huge  Barrow  wa*  heaped 
V— over  the  dead.  The  height  to  which  the  mound  was 
raised,  was  proportionate  to  the  honour  intended  to 
be  paid  to  the  deceased. 

The  remaining  ceremonies,  so  curiously  described 
by  Herodotus,  (iv.  72.)  which  were  performed  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  funeral,  do  not  belong  to  our  pre- 
sent subject  : but  we  would  remark,  that  the  steppes 
of  Tatary  are  thickly  covered  with  Barrows  ; some  of 
which  no  doubt  are  among  those  to  which  the  accu- 
rate historian  refers.  In  all  which  have  been  opened, 
the  bodies  have  been  found  luid  in  a direction  towards 
the  east  or  south-east.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
jfrchaolog'ui,  (p.  262.)  a Tataria n Barrow  is  mentioned, 
in  which  two  corpses  were  discovered,  wrapped  in 
four  sheets  of  gold.  The  weight  of  the  precious 
metal  amounted  to  forty  pounds.  Governor  Pownall, 
in  his  interesting  pajier  on  the  famous  Irish  Barrow  at 
New  Grange,  ( Archttol . ii.  236.)  states,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  de  Steblin,  secretary  to  the  Imperial  Academy 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  no  Barrows  arc  found  in  Tatary 
■ north  of  lat.  5b'  . 

The  Barrow  of  New  Grange  above  referred  to,  is  in 
the  county  of  Meath.  It  consists  of  small  pebbles. 
The  base  covers  two  acres  of  land  ; its  circumference 
at  top  is  3oo  feet,  and  its  height  is  70.  In  the 
year  1699,  an  entrance  was  discovered  to  a gallery 
within  this  enormous  mound.  The  opening,  covered 
by  a broad  flat  stone,  does  not  exceed  three  feet  in 
width  by  two  in  height,  and  even  these  narrow  dimen- 
sions arc  soon  reduced.  This  passage,  sixty-two  feet 
in  length,  leads  into  a cave,  which  intersects  the 
gallery  transversely,  so  os  to  form  a cross.  The 
length  and  height  of  the  cave  each  way  is  twenty  feet, 
the  breadth  eleven  feet  six  inches.  The  roofing  is  com- 
posed of  long  flat  stones,  disposed  like  inverted  steps, 
and  capped  with  a single  flat  mass.  In  each  arm  of 
the  cave  is  an  oval  basin. 

In  Scotland,  Northumberland,  Wales,  and  Corn- 
wall, Barrows  generally  consist,  in  like  manner,  of 
loose  stones,  and  are  denominated  cairns  ( karnen , 
kamedhen.)  In  those  parts  of  England  in  which 
stone  is  less  abundant,  they  arc  chiefly  heaps  of  dark 
mould  and  flints  ; and  in  the  midland  countries  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  lows,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
llenan , locare.  On  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorset- 
shire they  arc  profusely  scattered ; and  there  is  scarce 
any  district  of  England,  tbs  neighbourhood  of  which 
cannot  furnish  the  antiquarian  with  a specimen. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  assign  the  Bar- 
rows  of  England  with  precision  to  their  various 
authors  ; since,  from  the  difference  of  their  form  and 
their  contents,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  raised  at 
very  distinct  times,  and  by  people  observing  very 
distinct  usages.  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  elaborate  work, 
tip?  Nenia  BrUannica,  which  has  almost  exhausted  the 
subject,  gives  the  highest  antiquity  to  the  smaller 
Barrows,  such  os  measure  from  thirty-three  to  thirteen 
feet  in  diameter  ; and  he  shews,  by  an  examination  of 
their  contents,  that  those  which  exceed  this  size  arc 
analogous  to  each  other  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, and  France.  The  Celtic  Britons  did  not  burn 
their  dead,  consequently  those  Barrows  in  which  no 
urns  are  found  may  be  attributed  to  this  people.  The 
Belgsc,  who  succeeded  them,  consumed  the  corpse 
by  fire,  therefore  Barrows  containing  urns,  without 
any  Roman  accompaniment,  arc  referred  to  them. 


In  England,  clusters  are  frequently  observed  near  the  BARROW, 
known  site  of  ancient  towns  : these  are  not  seen  in  y— — ' 

the  unconquered  parts  of  Wales  ; and  hence  this 
kind  of  Barrows  is  believed  to  have  originated  with  the 
Saxons  : while,  lastly,  such  as  contain  rich  ornaments 
are  brought  down  by  the  same  writer  as  low  as  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  skeleton  itself  has  sometimes  been  found  entire, 
sometimes  a few  scattered  bones  only  ; and  these  not 
always  of  the  unmixed  human  subject.  The  body  has 
been  interred  in  linen,  in  woollen,  in  silk,  or  even  in 
leather.  Ashes,  urns,  spears,  swords,  and  shields, 
bracelets,  beads,  mirrors,  combs,  and  hair  pins,  (siylt,) 
with  coins,  (which  in  the  acknowledged  Roman  Har- 
rows may  have  been  the  naulum,  or  fare  of  Charon,) 
are  among  the  principal  contents. 

Another  writer,  (Mr.  Bore,)  has  divided  the  English 
Barrows  into  five  classes  : 1.  Such  in  which  the  central 
elevation  is  about  onc-third  of  the  length  ; which  are 
oblong,  higher  at  the  head  than  at  the  feet  ; and  are 
orated  at  each  end.  These  arc  similar  to  the  Barrows 
found  at  Laccdonnon  and  Troy,  and  in  Egypt.  2.  Such 
as  are  obtusely  oval,  with  a slight  central  elevation, 
and  are  thrown  up  on  eminences  near  the  sea.  These 
resemble  the  Phoenician  Barrows.  3.  Such  as  are 
more  circular,  arc  elevated  conically,  in  which  the 
diameter  of  the  base  equals  the  height,  are  surrounded 
by  a fosse  of  six  cubits,  and  contain  blue  glass  beads, 
amber,  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  military,  mechanical 
and  domestic  utensils  of  brass,  and  of  a mixed  metal. 

These  are  supposed  to  be  the  works  of  the  Belgse 
before  the  Julian  invasion.  4.  Such  a 8 are  larger  than 
the  third  class,  are  long,  oval  or  circular,  and  with  or 
without  a fosse.  These,  by  the  lamps,  lacrymato- 
ries,  &c.  which  they  embosom,  prove  themselves  to 
be  Roman.  5.  Such  as  are  oblong,  with  circles  of 
erect  stones  either  at  the  base  or  summit.  These  are 
probahly  of  Danish  origin. 

It  can  be  a matter  of  no  surprise,  that  antiquarians 
differ  widely  in  their  conjectures  on  this  obscure  sub- 
ject. We  must  not  omit,  however,  that  Stukeley 
claims  the  long  Barrows,  from  their  rarity,  as  the 
sepulchres  of  the  arch  druids.  It  is  agreed  that  Bor- 
rows were  used  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  At 
Fornham  St.  Genovieve,  in  Suffolk,  arc  still  to  be  seen 
the  barrows  which  cover  the  Flemings  who  were 
killed  in  the  bloody  battle  fought  on  the  11th  Octo- 
ber, 1 173,  between  Robert  dc  Beaumont,  carl  of 
Leicester,  who  led  the  troops  raised  by  the  unnatural 
eons  of  Henry  II.  against  their  father,  and  the  king's 
army,  headed  by  the  lord  chief  justice,  Richard  de 
Lacy.  The  seven  lulls,  as  they  are  now  called,  from 
the  number  of  the  largest,  stand  on  the  Thetford 
road,  near  Rymer  house,  about  six  miles  from  Bury 
St.  Edmonds.  But  in  times  much  more  nearly 
npprouching  to  our  own,  convenience  has  dictated  this 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  slain,  even  after  it  hod  long 
since  ceased  to  be  practised  as  a national  custom. 

The  officers  and  men  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cnllodca 
lie  under  two  separate  Barrows  by  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

To  the  north  of  the  Hottentots,  innumerable  Bar- 
rows  arc  described  to  have  been  seen  by  Dr.  Sparrow, 

(Travels,  11.  264.)  and  even  in  that  which  we  consi- 
der as  the  new  world,  vestiges  of  this  natural  and 
therefore  universal  usage  have  been  discovered.  In 
New  Caledonia,  Mr.  Forster  met  with  a Barrow  four 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  stakes. 
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BARROW.  ( Observations , 569.)  But  the  most  recent  discoveries 
v— * ©f  the  kind.  in  countries  removed  from  all  possibility 
of  intercourse  with  Europe,  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Oxley  during  his  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  the  years  1817-18.  On  his 
return,  he  passed  two  native  burial  places.  The 
first  presented  a raised  mound  of  earth,  under  which 
were  some  ashes  ; but  there  was  no  decisive  proof 
whether  they  were  from  wood  or  bones.  A semicir- 
cular trench  was  dug  round  one  side  of  the  Barrow,  as  if 
designed  to  afford  seats  for  persons  in  attendance.  The 
second  appeared  not  to  have  been  constructed  more 
than  a year  or  two  ; and,  from  the  care  displayed  in  it, 
evidently  belonged  to  some  personage  of  distinction. 
The  form  of  the  whole  was  semicircular.  Three  rows 
of  seats  occupied  one  half ; the  grave  and  an  outer 
row  of  seuts  the  other.  The  seats  formed  segments  of 
circles  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  and  were  raised  by 
the  soil  being  trenched  up  between  them.  The  grave  was 
shaped  Into  an  oblong  cone,  five  feet  high  and  nine  long. 
On  opening  this  Barrow,  a layer  of  wood,  presented 
itself,  about  two  feet  beneath  the  surface,  forming  a 
sort  of  arch,  which  supported  the  upper  cone.  Beneath 
tills  were  placed  several  sheets  of  dry  bark  ; then  dry 
grass  and  leaves,  to  which  no  damp  hod  ever  pene- 
trated. The  body,  which  was  fresh  enough  to  be 
extremely  offensive,  was  deposited,  at  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  in  an  oval  grave,  os  many  feet  long,  ar.d 
about  two  feet  broad.  The  legs  were  bent  quite  up  to 
the  head,  and  the  arms  were  placed  between  the 
thighs.  The  face  was  downwards.  The  direction  of 
the  corpse  was  east  and  west,  the  head  being  to  the 
east.  The  body  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a great  num- 
ber of  opossum  skins.  The  head  was  bound  round  by 
the  common  net  and  girdle  of  the  natives.  Over  the 
whole  was  a larger  net.  Two  cypress  trees  were  to  the 
west  and  north  of  this  Barrow,  distant  about  fifty  feet. 
The  sides  of  them  townrds  the  sepulchre  were  barked, 
and  curious  characters  were  deeply  engraven  in 
them. 

Our  authorities,  besides  those  cited  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  are  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments  of 
Great  Britain ; Douglas  s Nenia  Britonnica ; Stack- 
house's  Illustrations  of  Tumuli  and  student  Barrows  ; 
Salmon's  Roman  Antiquities  in  Britain  ; and  Oxley's 
Journals  of  two  EipetlUions  into  the  Interior  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Bakrow,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in  King’s 
county,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Dublin,  and  flows 
towards  the  south.  Before  it  reaches  Ross,  it  receives 
the  Nore  from  the  west,  and  subsequently  the  Suir, 
from  the  same  quarter;  after  which,  their  united  waters 
form  Waterford  haven,  and  mingle  themselves  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic,  about  10O  miles  from  their 
source.  Large  vessels  ascend  the  Barrow  as  far  as 
New  Ross,  and  barges  to  Carlow  and  Athy,  whence 
there  is  a communication  with  Dublin  by  means  of  a 
canal. 

Barrow  upon  Soar,  a village  in  Leicestershire  j 
the  birth-place  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  This  parish  is 
celebrated  for  producing  a hard  blue  stone,  which, 
wlvn  calcined,  makes  a lime  fit  for  cement,  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  all  works  under  water.  It  is 
exported  in  large  quantities.  The  Barrow  blue  stone 
was  conveyed  to  Ramsgate  for  the  building  of  the 
pier,  and  was  found  to  succeed,  after  the  Dutch  terras 
mortar  had  failed.  Barrow  is  rich  in  fossil  produc- 
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tions.  The  church  is  a vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  BARROW. 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Population  in  1821,  R p"!.- 
1568.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  at  12s.  •!$</.  ^’1301.  sJmfE. 
14s.  9 Id.  t ^ t 

BARRY*,  in  Heraldry,  the  division  of  the  shield  by 
bars.  A shield  may  be  variously  barry.  Barry  bendy, 
when  it  is  divided  both  Laricays  and  Lendicays,  Barry 
indented  when  the  bar  is  indented.  Barry  teavy,  when 
It  is  wared.  Barry  pily  when  it  is  charged  with  piles. 

Barry  Island,  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Glamorganshire,  containing  about  300  acres.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  a hermit,  St.  Baruch,  who  died 
there  in  the  year  700.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  observes 
that  in  a rock  near  the  entrance  of  the  island  there  is 
a small  cavity,  to  which,  if  the  ear  be  applied,  a 
noise  is  heard  like  that  of  smiths  at  work,  the  blowing 
of  bellows,  strokes  of  hammers,  grinding  of  tools, 
and  roaring  of  furnaces,  (i.  274.)  Sir  Richard  Iloare 
adds,  that  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
on  a spot  called  Nell's  point,  is  a fine  well,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  women  resort  on  Holy  Thursday ; 
and  having  washed  their  eyes  at  the  spring,  each  drops 
a pin  into  it.  The  landlord  of  the  boarding-house 
(for  the  island  is  frequented  by  bathers,)  informed 
Sir  Richard  Hoarc,  that  in  the  last  cleaning  of  the 
well  he  took  out  a pint  of  these  votive  offerings. 

BARSALLO,  a kingdom  of  western  Africa,  on  the 
river  Gambia.  It  is  fifteen  leagues  in  extent,  and  is 
governed  by  a Jaloff  prince.  It  contained  the  African 
company's  chief  settlement,  called  Joar. 

BARSCH,  or  Bars,  a county  of  Hungary,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Bars  or 
Bersembnrg , but  which  is  now  merely  an  open  town. 

It  is  contiguous  to  the  other  counties  of  Sohl,  Hont, 

Ncutra,  Gran,  and  Thurotz.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  this  province  is  nearly  90,000;  thfc  greater 
part  of  whom  are  Sclavonians  ; but  there  are  many 
proper  Hungarians  and  Germans  among  them.  Jews, 
however,  are  not  allowed  to  settle  there.  Most  of 
them  are  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  churches  belonging 
to  that  profession  are  almost  twenty  times  as  numerous 
as  all  the  others.  The  two  noted  mining  towns  of 
Kremnitz  and  Koenigsberg  are  situated  in  this  jwrt  of 
Hungary. 

BAR-SUR-AIJBE,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a county,  and  about  4(MX) 
inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a fertile  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aube,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
soap,  serge  and  leather  j and  there  are  likewise  iron 
works  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  about  120  miles 
east-south-east  of  Paris. 

Bab-sur-ornain,  (Bar-le-Due  before  the  revolu- 
tion) a town  of  France,  on  the  river  Ornain,  which 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bar,  and 
is  now  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  the  Maese. 

It  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs, 
calicoes,  stockings,  hats,  and  leather  ; and  also  trades 
in  wood,  groin,  wine,  brandy,  and  hemp,  some  of 
which  are  produced  in  great  quantities  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  is  about  130  miles  east  of 
Paris,  and  lias  a population  of  nearly  10,000  individuals. 

BAR-HL’R-sr.iNR,  a town  of  France,  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Burgundy,  and  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube.  It  contains  about  2300  inhabitants, 
who  arc  partially  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knives 
and  leather,  and  in  trading  in  grain  and  wine.  It  is 
about  110  miles  south-east  of  Paris. 

So 
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BARTER.  BVRTER,  v.\  Fr.  barater;  ItHl.  barrattare  j 
Ba'rter,  *.  f$p.  barrator.  See  Barratry. 
Ba'rterer  , Y The  Fr.  barater,  Cotgravc  srvs, 
yj.  * Ba'rtery.  J is,  to  cheat, cozen,  beguile,  deceive, 
' ,|ye,  cop,  foist  In  bargaining ; also,  to  truck,  sconne, 

barter,  exchange.  It  is  to  the  bitter  application,  that 
the  word  barter  has  been  long  confined. 

And  then  consequently,  If  all  tlwj  money  wer  hrmight  to  the 
leynge's  hamlet,  then  men  must  barter  clothe  for  ritniles  and  hrnul 
for  chese,  and  «o  one  thyng  for  another. 

ltmii.  King  Jinny  VIII.  fol.  1 10. 

Var  of  money  they  (the  Niurayaiu)  bane  mute,  but  doe  barter 
their  cattcl  for  apparel)  and  other  necesaariea. 

Ilnkimyt.  Voyage*,  tfc.  A I.  Au.'K,  Jeniinton. 

And  for  the  anle  of  our  doth  of  gold,  plate,  penHea,  aaphyrr*, 
and  oilier  ievrela,  *-r  put  our  trust  and  confidence  in  yon  prin- 
cipally to  sell  them  for  ready  tnooy,  time  to  good  debtors,  or  in 
Aarlcr  for  good  wares.  Id. 

To  truck  the  Latin  for  any  other  vtd(ror  language,  is  but  an  ill 
barter;  it  is  as  bad  as  that  which  Glaucua  made  with  Diomede*, 
When  lie  parted  with  his  golden  arm*  for  bra  ten  ones. 

How  ell.  Letter  lxvi.  book  11. 

At  the  same  time  those  very  uieo  tear  tlicir  lung*  in  vending 
a drug,  and  show  no  act  of  bounty,  except  it  he  that  they  lower 
II  demand  of  a crown,  to  six,  nay,  to  one  penny.  We  hare  a con- 
tempt for  such  paultry  batterer*.  Taller,  No.  4. 

Long  ha*  thi*  worthy  hern  converaant  in  bartering,  and  knows, 
that  when  stocks  are  lowest,  it  is  the  time  to  bay.  Id.  No.  36. 

The  haunt*  where  tender  myrtle  grows; 

Ponder  of  hnppinma  than  fame, 

To  the  proud  bay  prefers  the  rose, 

Nor  barter * pleasure  fur  a name. 

Cooper.  ApuLgy  if  Aristippus. 

The  most  ancient  aud  most  obvious  sort  of  eouunm-La]  contract 
is  barter,  or  the  exchange  of  goods  for  goods.  But  where  thna  is 
no  other  sort  of  commerce,  contract*  of  barter  must  lie  liable  to 
great  inequalities.  Beattie.  Marat  Science,  part  iii.  c.  L 

BARTH,  or  Bardt,  a well-built  town  in  Prussian 
Pomerania,  and  one  of  the  principal  seaports  in  that 
province.  It  stands  nt  the  month  of  a small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  discharges  itself  into  a bay 
of  the  Baltic  ; and  contains  a population  of  about 
3250  individuals.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  a synod, 
and  has  a chapter  of  females,  which  was  founded  by 
the  king  of  .Sweden,  to  whom  the  town  formerly 
belonged.  It  was  token  from  the  Swedes  by  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1677*  but  it  wjaa  restored  two 
years  afterwards;  and  reverted  to  Prussia  with  the 
rest  of  Pomerania.  Small  vessels  only  can  approach 
the  town  j but  it  has  a good  trade,  particularly  in  com 
and  wool.  Latitude  5ti°  38'N.  and  longitude  ‘2051'W. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Sr.  a small  island  belonging 
to  the  Columbian  archipelago ; and  the  only  one  pos- 
sessed by  the  Swedes.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  fertile  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cassava  ; bat  has  no 
water  except  such  as  is  supplied  by  ruin.  The  aloe  Is 
here  held  in  high  estimation,  und  there  arc  other  trees 
from  which  gum  of  an  excellent  quality  is  extracted. 
The  branches  of  the  ]>arolauet  which  flourishes  on  this 


island,  grow  downwards,  take  root,  rise  in  fresh  stems,  BARTHO- 
and  form  nn  almost  impenetrable  Wrier.  The  tea-  LOMKW, 
tree  lines  many  parts  of  the  coast,  has  its  leaves  platted  ST. 
together,  and  looks  as  if  it  was  completely  glazed.  bAryTes 

The  island  also  produces  lignum  vLUe  and  iron  wood  ; , 

and  its  groves  are  frequented  by  a great  variety  of  birds. 

St.  Bartholomew  likewise  produces  a peculiar  kind 
of  lime  stone,  with  which  it  supplies  many  of  the  other 
islands.  The  numerous  rocks  that  envelope  the  coast 
render  it  unsafe  to  approach  it  without  a pilot ; but 
the  harbour  is  good,  and  capable  of  admitting  the 
largest  ships,  with  excellent  shelter  from  all  winds. 

St.  Bartholomew  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  French 
in  1785  ; ^nd  about  half  the  population  are  of  French 
extraction,  most  of  the  others  are  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  whose  ancestors  settled  there  in  1666.  The 
latitude  of  its  harbour  is  about  17°  53'  N.  and  longitude 
68°  54'  \V. 

BARTON  UPON  HUMBER,  a market  town  in 
Lincolnshire,  chiefly  known  as  the  place  at  which  the 
great  northern  road  crosses  by  a ferry  to  Hull.  The 
church  is  a vicarage.  Population  in  1821,  1307.  Poor’s 
rates,  in  1803,  at  3s.  3d.  t£ 603.  19*.  9d. 

BARTRAMIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  mosses.  Sec 
Mt'KCf. 

BARTSIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Didynatnia,  order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character ; 
calyx  bilobate,  emarginate,  coloured  j corolla  smaller 
than  the  coloured  calyx ; upper  lip  longer ; capsule 
bilocular. 

Six  species  of  this  genus  are  described,  among  them 
is  now'  included  the  red  eyebright,  formerly  Euphrasia 
odontites,  a native  of  Britain;  besides  this,  there 
arc  two  other  British  species,  viz.  B.  utpma  and 
B.  viscous. 

BARYGA2A,  a town  in  the  western  peninsula  of 
India,  near  the  liurygnzian  gulf,  and  on  the  river 
Lamna'us,  or  Namadus,  300  stadia  (about  37  miles) 
from  the  sea;  a great  emporium  for  the  Indian  com- 
merce, though  difficult  of  access  to  navigators  unac- 
quainted with  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  B’hartfch,  or  B hardncb,  of  modern 
geography,  on  the  Narmadh  (Ncrbudda)  and  in  the 
bay  of  ( ambayah.  (Ptol.  lib.  vii.  Vincent  s Penplus, 
vi.  ii.  355;  Geogr.  Nubian,  p.  62;  Arab.  p.  "O;  Ayeen 
Akbery,  ii,  66;  Rcnncll  s Memoir,  p.  223;  As.  Res. 

I.  369.) 

BARYTES,  on  alkaline  earth,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  great  specific  gravity,  (fiafve). 

It  occurs  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  or  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  Barytes. 

See  Mjxeralocv. 

The  natural  carbonate  is  an  active  poisou,  and  in 
Cumberland  is  frequently  employed  to  destroy  rats. 

According  to  Abbf*  Hatty,  the  artificial  carbonate  pre- 
pared from  the  natural  sulphate  is  less  deleterious  in  its 
effects,  acting,  however,  violently  as  an  emetic. 

The  sulphate  is  sometimes  used  as  a flux  for  metallic 
ores. 
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HiSALT.  This  substance  is  described  in  the  language  of  Mine- 

v— ralogists,  ns  one  of  the  members  of  the  trap  family,  and 

is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  almost  every  part 
of  Europe.  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  a elenr 
idea  of  its  qualities  and  geological  relations,  wc  shall 
consider  it  under  three  separate  points  of  view,  namely, 
its  composition  and  mineral  characters;  its  structure 
and  principal  localities ; and  lastly,  its  supposed  origin 
in  reference  to  the  physical  agents  of  fire  and  water. 

1st.  Basalt  is  composed  either  of  hornblende  and 
felspar,  or  of  augite  and  felspar,  varying  considerably 
in  the  proportion  of  these  several  ingredients,  and 
embedding  crystals  of  the  same  substances  as  well  os 
of  olivine,  zeolite,  calcareous  spar,  and  magnetic  iron 
ore.  It  bears,  of  course  a striking  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  greenstones,  clinkstones,  and  even  sye- 
nites ; and  iu  its  transitions  from  the  more  compact 
kinds  into  those  which  are  granular  and  crystalline, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  boundaries  between 
basalt  and  the  other  trap  rocks  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated  in  geographical  position.  Its  mincralogicnl 
characters,  according  to  Jameson,  are  ns  follow : the 
colours  are  generally  greyish  or  greenish  black,  and 
rarely  iuclinc  to  grey.  Internally  it  is  dull  or  feebly 
glimmering.  The  fracture  in  the  coarser  varieties 
is  large  or  small  grained  uneven ; of  the  more 
crystalline  varieties,  even,  inclining  to  large  and  flat 
conchoidal,  and  seldom  to  splintery.  It  is  opaque,  or 
feebly  translucent  on  the  edges.  It  yields  a pale  grey 
coloured  streak.  It  is  semi-hard,  bordering  on  liard. 
It  is  rather  brittle,  and  is  difficultly  frangible.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  3.08. 

Of  the  Basalt  found  in  the  isle  of  Staffa,  and  which 
composes  that  singular  piece  of  geological  architec- 
ture, Fingal's  cai-e.  we  are  presented  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  work 
on  The  Western  Isles.  “ It  h,"  says  he,  *'  of  a dark 
greyish-black  colour,  and  of  an  uniform  compact  tex- 
ture, somewhat  sonorous  and  very  brittle,  breaking 
with  violence  into  sharp  and  thin  fragments,  or  into 
irregular  angular  masses.  When  bruised  it  has  an 
obscure  green  colour,  and  the  powder  is  of  a muddy 
and  greenish  white.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  truly 
its  composition  by  the  magnifying  glass,  the  particles 
of  which  it  is  composed  being  extremely  minute  ; and 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  no  mode  of  analysis, 
chemical  or  mechanical,  is  applicable  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  nature.  As  far  as  ran  be  perceived  by  the 
lens,  this  rock  seems  to  consist  of  a large  proportion 
of  a dark  grey  substance  mixed  with  a smaller  one  of 
a black  colour;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to 
which  of  the  two  the  green  powder  of  the  dust  ia 
owing,  os  the  minutest  scratch  that  can  be  made 
involves  both.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a minute 
compound  of  augite  with  compact  felspar;  an  opinion 
somewhat  countenanced  by  the  peculiar  green  colour 
of  the  powder,  and  by  the  great  prevalence  of  this 
mineral  among  the  traps  of  the  Western  i* lands. 
Whatever  dissimilitude  the  Basalt  of  Staff*  may  bear 
to  those  of  Germany,  or  to  the  well  characterised 


examples  of  this  substance  which  occur  in  this  coun-  BASALT, 
try,  it  does  not  appear  possible  at  present  to  separate 
it  from  them  by  any  mode  of  definition;  and  we  must 
therefore  be  content  to  will  it  by  this  name,  until  we 
shall  have  acquired  u more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  several  varieties  of  this  multifarious  family, 
and  shall  have  discovered  a method  of  distinguishing 
nnd  defining  them." 

Several  mineralogists  have  analysed  Basalt  and  some 
of  the  other  trap  rocks,  in  order  to  discover  their  affi- 
nity with  one  another  as  well  as  their  resemblance  to 
lava,  of  which  they  are  all  conceived,  by  some  authors, 
to  Ije  only  so  mnnv  varieties.  The  following  result* 
obtained  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  are  extracted  from  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  basalt  from  Staffa  contains  in  100  parts. 


Silex 48 

Argil 16 

Oxide  of  iron  16 

Lime 9 

Soda  4 

Muriatic  acid  1 

Los* 6 


100 

The  lav*  of  Cabin ea.  Mount  j£tna,  contains  in  100 


parts, 

Silex 51 

Argil 19 

Oxide  of  iron  14.5 

I^ime : 9.5 

Soda  4 

Muriatic  acid  1 

Loss  1 


100 

The  greenstone  of  Salisbury  craig,  contains  in  100 


parts, 

Silex.. 46 

Argil 19 

Oxide  of  iron 17 

Lime.... 8 

Soda 3 5 

Muriatic  acid 1 

Loss  5.5 


100 

The  lava  of  Santa  Venese,  Mount  d£tna,  contains  in 


100  parts, 

Silex 50.75 

Argil 176 

Oxide  of  iron 1 4 .25 

Lime 10 

Soda  4 

Muriatic  acid  ..........  1 

Loss 2.95' 


100 

9«i 
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The  greenstone  of  Calton  biD,  at  Edinburgh,  con- 


tains in  100  parts, 

Nile* 50 

Argil 18.50 

Oxide  of  iron 16.75 

Lime 3 

Soda 4 

Muriatic  acid 1 

Loss 6.75 


From  these  analyses,  the  similarity  of  composition 
in  Basalt,  greenstone  and  lava  is  very  striking,  and 
seems  to  warrant  the  presumption,  (it  least,  which  is 
entertained  by  certain  theorists,  that  the  rocks  now 
specified  must  have  had  a common  origin.  There  is 
another  circumstance  in  the  character  of  those  bodies 
which  tends  to  strengthen  the  same  conclusion,  we 
mean  the  remarkable  uniformity  that  prevails  in  their 
degree  of  fusibility.  This  fact  was  ascertained  by 
Sir  James  Hall,  who  performed  a scries  of  very  in- 
structive experiments  on  the  fusion  of  calcareous  and 
other  mineral  substances,  ingeniously  placed  under 
a great  mechanical  pressure,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  acids,  which,  in  most  cases  of  fusion, 
appear  to  act  the  part  of  a flux.  U was  found  thut 
Basalt,  and  the  several  species  of  greenstones  are  fused 
when  raised  to  a temperature  of  from  40°  to  55°  of 
Wedge  wood’s  pyrometer  j and  also,  that  if  they  ore 
made,  after  fu&ion,  to  cool  very  rapidly,  they  are  con- 
verted into  a dark-coloured  glass,  much  more  fusible 
than  the  original  rocks  ; whereas,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  cool  slowly,  they  assume  an  ap|>earnncc  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  rocks  in  their  natural  state, 
and  arc  much  less  fusible  than  the  vitreous  product 
just  described  as  arising  from  hasty  refrigeration. 
They  are,  however,  even  when  slowly  cooled,  much 
more  fusible  than  before  they  have  suffered  the  action 
of  heat,  a fact  which  opposes  itself  to  the  experience 
of  the  artificer  in  the  application  of  fire  to  almost 
every  other  class  of  earthy  minerals  j and  was, 
till  these  experiments,  altogether  new,  even  to 
the  best  informed  chemists.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  attention,  that,  in  the  quality  of  fusibility, 
lava  follows  precisely  the  same  law  with  Basalt  and 
greenstone,  which  circumstance,  when  coupled  with 
the  identity  of  their  ingredients,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  profiortions  in  which  these  enter  into  combina- 
tion, affords  unquestionably  a legitimate  ground  of 
inference  in  regard  to  the  sameness  of  the  substances 
themselves.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  enter- 
ing into  theoretical  considerations,  wc  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  particular  which  was  to  bepoiuted 
out  in  reference  to  Basalt,  namely,  its  structure  and 
principal  localities. 

52d.  The  structure  of  basalt  may  be  described  gene- 
rally as  manifesting  itself  in  distinct  concretions,  of 
which,  however,  the  forms  are  very  various.  These, 
no  doubt,  are  generally  columnar ; but  this,  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  is  a form  which  is  by  no  meuns  pecu- 
liar to  Basalt  properly  so  called.  The  columns  again 
arc  found  varying  in  respect  of  magnitude,  from  a few 
inches  in  length  to  upwards  of  100  feet ; and  in  thick- 
ness, from  the  first  of  the  dimensions  now  given,  to 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  number  of  sides  varies  from 
three  to  nine,  and  of  these  the  nine-sided  arc  the  rarest. 
They  occur  also  both  straight  and  curved,  both  parallel 


and  diverging  ; sometimes  they  are  articulated,  and  BASALT, 
the  joints  exhibit  convex  and  concave  faces.  In 
mountains  these  concretions  are  collected  into  large 
groups;  and  many  of  these  groups  or  colossal  con- 
cretions form  a lull  or  distinct  portion  of  a mountain 
range.  Sometimes  Basalt  occurs  in  tabular,  some- 
times in  globular  coucrctions  ; these  lest  again  are 
frequently  composed  of  concentric  lamellar  concre- 
tions, or  of  columnar  concretions  radiating  from  a 
centre.  Some  varieties  are  distinguished  by  the  large- 
ness, the  coarseness,  or  the  fineness  of  the  grains 
which  enter  into  their  composition  ; some  arc  found 
having  a tendency  to  si  ratification  ; and  others  dis- 
play in  their  structure  a close  resemblance  to  por- 
phyritic  and  amygdaloidal  greenstones.  In  a word, 
the  structure  of  masses  as  well  as  the  internal  com- 
position of  Basalt,  when  viewed  in  individual  speci- 
mens, approaches  in  most  cases  to  a strict  coincidence 
w'iih  the  same  properties  in  all  the  other  trap  rocks ; 
narrowing  thus  more  and  more  the  limits  which  were 
supposed  to  separate  from  one  another  the  several 
members  of  this  enigmatical  family. 

The  columnar  structure,  it  will  indeed  be  admitted, 
appears  with  the  most  prominent  outlines  in  the 
purer  kinds  of  Basalt;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  no 
doubt,  that  the  particular  form  now  specified  has 
usually  been  denominated  Basaltic.  The  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  beautiful  formation  arc  to  be  found  at  the 
Giant's  causeway,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; at  the 
rocks  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
iEtria;  at  the  promontory  of  Cnstcl  d’Juci,  in  the  same 
vicinity ; and  lastly,  in  Stuflri,  one  of  the  Hebridean 
isles.  As  descriptions  of  the  Giant's  causeway  are 
familiar  to  every  reader,  we  prefer  an  illustration  of 
Basaltic  structure  taken  from  the  famous  cave  of 
Fingul,  the  ornament  of  Staffa,  and  drawn  by  the  pen 
and  pencil  of  that  enterprising  geologist,  and  amusing 
traveller,  the  author  of  the  Descr'qttion  of  the  Western 
Isles. 

“ Description,”  says  he,  ,f  has  long  since  been 
exhausted  on  the  cave  of  Fingal.  If  too  much  admi- 
ration has  been  lavished  on  it  by  some,  and  if  in 
consequence  more  recent  visitors  have  left  it  with 
disappointment,  it  must  be  recollected  that  all  such 
descriptions  are  but  pictures  of  the  feelings  of  the 
norrator.  Let  those  who  have  a taste  for  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful,  and  who,  from  the  cause  above 
mentioned,  may  have  quitted  Staffa  with  a sensation  of 
disappointment,  return  to  this  cave  again,  and  again 
view  it,  regardless  of  the  descriptions  of  others,  and 
their  own  ill-founded  anticipations.  They  will  then 
become  sensible  of  its  beauties,  and  feel  ready  to 
describe  it  in  terms  which  may  excite  equal  disap- 
pointment in  those  who  shall  follow,  and  who  like 
themselves,  vainly  expect  that  the  feelings  of  one 
individual  are  the  measure  for  those  of  another,  or 
that  any  thing  can  exist  which  the  imagination  is  not 
ready  to  exceed. 

**  This  cave  lies  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  prin- 
cipal face,  a small  part  only  of  the  columnar  range 
being  visible  on  that  side  ; and  from  this  cause  it  is 
deficient  in  that  external  symmetry  of  position  which 
forms  so  beautiful  u feature  in  the  little  cave  (Boat 
cave)  last  described.  The  outline  of  the  aperture, 
when  viewed  in  such  a light  as  to  show  it  distinctly,  is 
perpendicular  at  the  sides,  and  terminates  above  in 
that  species  of  gothic  arch  which  has  been  termed  the 
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BASALT,  contorted  ; a form  which,  from  its  obvious  want  of 
geometrical  strength,  is  in  architecture  unpleasing, 
however  abstractedly  elegart  I is  curvature  may  be. 
Here  it  is  in  character,  and  the  defect  is  not  felt.  The 
height  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  top  of  the  arch  is 
thirty,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  surtax  of  the  water 
at  mean  tide,  sixty-six  feet.  On  the  western  side, 
the  pillars  which  bound  it  -re  thirty-six  feet  high, 
while  at  the  eastern  they  are  only  eighteen,  although 
their  upper  ends  are  nearly  in  the  same  horizontal 
line.  This  difference  arises  from  the  height  of  the 
broken  columns  which  form  the  causeway  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  which  cover  and  conceal  the  lower 
parts  of  those  belonging  to  the  front.  The  breadth  at 
the  entrance  is  forty-two  feet,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  it ; since  the  gradual  variation  of  the  sur- 
faces, as  the  curve  retires  on  each  hand,  prevents  the 
adoption  of  a very  precise  point  of  measurement.  The 
height  of  the  cave  within  diminishes  very  soon  to  a 
mean  measure,  varying  from  fifty  to  forty-four  feet ; 
which  latter,  in  the  same  state  of  the  tide,  is  also  the 
altitude  of  the  extremity.  The  mean  breadth  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  aperture  till  near  the  innermost  part  ; 
but  at  the  extremity  it  diminishes  to  twenty-twro  feet ; 
preserving,  os  will  be  seen  by  these  measures,  a con- 
siderable degree  of  regularity  throughout.  The  length 
Is  $‘27  feet-  The  sides  of  the  cave  are  like  the  front 
columns,  and  in  u general  sense  perpendicular;  though 
when  accurately  viewed,  they  are  in  the  same  way  far 
from  possessing  that  geometrical  regularity  which 
accompanies  all  the  views  of  it  hitherto  published. 
The  columns  arc  frequently  broken,  and  irregularly 
grouped,  so  us  to  catch  a variety  of  direct  and  reflected 
tints,  mixed  with  unexpected  shadows,  that  produce  a 
picturesque  effect  which  no  regularity  could  have 
given.  The  ceiling  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the 
cave  : it  is  deeply  channelled  in  the  middle  by  a 
fissure,  parallel  to  the  sides,  and  prolonged  from  the 
point  of  the  exterior  arch  to  the  end.  That  portion 
which  lies  on  each  side  of  this  fissure  toward  the  outer 
part  of  the  cave,  is  similar  to  the  upper  incumbent 
bed,  being  formed  of  a minutely  fractured  rock.  In 
the  middle  it  is  composed  of  the  broken  ends  of 
columns,  which  produce  an  ornamental  and  somewhat 
architectural  effect;  while  at  the  end  a portion  of  each 
kind  of  rock  enters  into  its  formation.  From  attending 
only  to  one  or  other  of  these  portions,  different 
observers  have  described  the  ceiling  in  a different  man- 
ner ; and  each  party  has  accused  the  other  of  misre- 
presentation. The  surfaces  of  the  columns  above  arc 
sometimes  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime  into  their  interstices. 
As  the  sea  never  ebbs  entirely  out,  it  forms  the  only 
floor  to  this  cave ; but  the  broken  range  of  columns 
which  produces  the  exterior  causeway  is  contained  on 
each  side  within  it.  This  range  is  most  perfect  at  the 
eastern  side,  and  admits  of  uccess  over  the  broken 
summits  to  the  farther  end,  provided  the  water  be  not 
too  high ; but  on  the  west  they  terminate  at  sonic 
distance  from  the  extremity.  TTic  lower  portions  of 
the  last  columns  lose  at  length  this  regularity  of  fonn, 
and  coalesce  into  a rude  muss  of  rock,  as  I have 
already  described. 

“ H would  be  no  less  presumptuous  than  useless  to 
attempt  a description  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  that 
to  which  the  pencil  itself  is  inadequate.  But  if  this 
cave  were  even  destitute  of  that  order  and  symmetry, 


that  richness  arising  from  multiplicity  of  parts  com-  BASALT, 
bined  with  greatness  of  dimension  and  simplicity  of  i..g-v  u_y 
style  which  it  possesses  still,  the  prolonged  length, 
the  twilight  gloom,  hulf  concealing  the  playful  and 
varying  effects  of  reflected  light,  the  echo  of  the  mea- 
sured surge  os  it  rises  and  falls,  the  transparent  green 
of  the  water,  and  the  profound  and  fairy  solitude  of 
the  whole  scene  could  not  fail  strongly  to  impress  a 
mind  gifted  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in  art  or  in 
nature.  If  to  these  be  added,  as  in  viewing  the  Scure  of 
Egg,  that  peculiar  sentiment  with  which  nature,  per- 
haps, most  impresses  us  when  she  allows  us  to  draw 
comparisons  between  her  works  and  those  of  art,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  own  it  is  not  without  cause  that 
celebrity  has  been  conferred  on  the  cave  of  Fingal."  : 

The  description  of  one  Basaltic  deposit  would  serve, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  purposes  of  science  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  minutest  details  respecting  all  that  are 
known  to  exist ; nor  do  we  find,  upon  an  examination 
of  the  best  authors  who  have  written  on  the  trap  rocks 
of  France,  Italy  and  Britain,  that  either  in  composition 
or  in  structure,  the  Basalts  of  one  country  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  the  other.  On  the  same  ground 
we  might  consider  the  picturesque  columns  of  Staffa 
as  possessing  properties  and  an  external  aspect  similar 
to  those  of  the  Oiant’s  causeway,  even  were  we  not 
informed  by  writers  who  have  examined  them  both, 
that,  in  the  respects  now  stated,  they  may  be  pro- 
nounced identical.  The  author  of  the  Letters  on  dnbim, 
for  example,  describes  the  latter  deposit  in  language 
which  might  almost  be  applied  to  the  former ; telling 
us  that  the  pillars,  varying  in  their  length  and  thick- 
ness from  30  feet  to  100,  and  from  one  foot  to  five 
respectively,  rise  from  the  level  of  the  beach,  and  as- 
cend gradually  into  the  greatest  elevations  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  These  colonnades,  we  are  also  informed, 
are  generally  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  parti- 
cularly at  the  causeway  itself ; but  it  is  added  that,  in 
the  vicinity,  they  arc  not  unfrequcntly  observed  lying 
in  an  oblique  position,  and  assuming  a great  variety  of 
regular  curves.  The  same  facts  are  recorded  in  refe- 
rence to  the  famed  rocks  of  the  Cyclops.  The  columns 
there,  as  at  Staffa  and  Antrim,  arc  of  various  sizes  and 
forms  ; some  being  four-sided,  others  hexagonal,  hep- 
tagonal,  octagonal,  and  even  nine-bided  ; which  last, 
as  hus  been  already  remarked,  is  the  rarest  form  which 
Basalt  ever  assumes.  The  position,  too,  is  equally 
various  ; some  standing  erect  whilst  others  are  laid  on 
their  sides,  piled  above  one  another  like  sacks  of  com 
in  a granary.  The  only  thing,  in  short,  that  we  per- 
ceive as  peculiar  to  the  Busult  of  ./Etna,  is  that  some 
portions  of  it  are  said  to  present  the  likeness  of  cannon 
or  hollow  cylinders,  varying  in  their  diameters  from 
six  inches  to  twenty  feet ; hut  as  these  descriptions  are 
not  well  authenticated,  we  shall  esteem  it  sufficient  to 
have  mentioned  them,  and  proceed  to  the  third  topic 
connected  with  Basalt ; namely,  the  question  of  its  ori- 
gin in  its  present  form,  and  whether  in  regard  to  that 
point,  it  owes  its  property  to  the  action  of  heat  or  to 
that  of  water. 

3d.  On  this  subject  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
the  mere  statement  of  a few  general  principles,  avoid- 
ing a minute  consideration  of  the  controverted  topics 
which  have  been  so  long  disputed  between  Huttonians 
mid  VVcmerians,  and  which  in  fact,  would  be  found  to 
involve  the  issue  of  all  their  s|ieculntions  on  the  theory 
of  the  earth.  It  is  maintained,  then,  by  those  who 
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BASALT,  ascribe  the  trap  rocks,  of  which  Basalt  is  merely  a 
species,  to  the  actiou  of  heat,  that,  as  these  substances 
arc  composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  and  have  the 
same  structure  with  rocks  which  are,  on  all  hands, 
admitted  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  it  would  be  extremely 
unpbiiosophical  to  imngine  the  existence  of  another 
distinct  cause,  to  account  for  the  properties  of  the  for- 
mer. In  the  analysis  quoted  above  from  l>r.  Kennedy's 
paper,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  convincing  proof, 
that  the  assertion  now  made  is  not  without  a good 
foundation,  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  respects  the  composition 
of  trap  rocks  and  lnva ; whilst,  in  regard  to  structure, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a striking  resem- 
blance between  the  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  or  any  of  the 
other  volcanic  colonnades  which  adorn  the  base  of 
jfitna,  and  the  Basaltic  pillars  which  constitute  the 
phenomena  of  the  (* hint's  causeway  and  of  the  cave 
of  Fingal.  It  is  known,  besides,  that  when  lava  runs 
into  the  sea,  it  does  in  most  rases  actually  assume  the 
Basaltic  structure  more  or  less  perfectly  : and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  in  connection  with  this  fact, 
that  all  the  columnar  trap  which  has  attracted  any 
attention  on  account  of  its  regularity  or  beauty,  is 
either  altogether  insular  or  situated  near  the  ocean. 
The  lavas  of  J£tna  which  ran  into  the  sea  near  the 
Castel  d'Jaci  arc  perfectly  columnar  ; whilst  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tone  del 
Greco,  which  likewise  sent  a river  of  lava  into  the 
waves,  manifests  unequivocal  tokens  of  the  tendency 
imposed  upon  it,  to  assume  the  peculiar  structure  of 
Basalt. 

The  geologists  of  the  Neptunian  school  do  not  deny 
the  facts  now  stated ; but  they  attempt  to  account  for 
them  on  the  principle,  very  generally  assumed  by  that 
class  of  inquirers,  that  the  trap  rocks,  in  volcanic 
countries,  are  not  produced  by  the  action  of  fire  on  the 
simple  substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  being, 
as  they  maintain,  only  thrown  out  of  their  original 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  mount,  by  the  erup- 
tive force  of  elastic  gases,  and  deposited  in  a some- 
what new  form,  round  the  base  of  its  crater.  It  is 
only,  they  assert,  when  volcanoes  are  found  in  trap 
formations,  that  Basaltic  lava  is  seen  to  proceed  from 
them  ; and  consequently  iu  all  such  cases  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  that  the  Basaltic  rocks  do  not  derive  their 
origin,  or  even  their  form,  from  volcanic  action  ; but 
arc  thereby  merely  brought  to  light.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  Neptunians  allow  that  trap  rocks  and  volcanic 
rocks  have  many  properties  in  common,  and  are  in 
fact  originally  the  same,  they  strenuously  refuse  to 
admit  that  these  bodies  owe  either  their  composition 
or  their  structure  to  igneous  fusion. 

The  question,  it  will  accordingly  appear,  resolves 
itself,  as  we  have  already  observed,  into  those  theo- 
retical considerations  which  arc  severally  adduced  by 
the  two  great  classes  of  geologists  who  continue  to 
divide  Hie  opinions  of  naturalists,  in  regard  to  the 
physical  causes  w hich  appear  to  have  been  employed 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  the  construction  of  the  external 
parts  of  our  globe.  In  reference  to  this  obscure  inves- 
tigation, the  Wernerian*,  it  is  well  known,  have  been 
wont  to  teach  that  the  present  form  of  all  rocks,  with 
the  exception  of  & few  which  are  avowedly  volcanic, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  water  ; which 
acting  as  a solvent  or  at  least  as  a vehicle,  has  depo- 
sited or  precipitated,  in  a state  more  or  less  crvstal- 
linc,  all  the  stony  substances,  stratified  and  unstrati* 


fietl,  which  compose  the  actual  trust  of  the  earth.  Of  BASALT, 
late,  however,  we  have  observed  that  even  the  most v— — y— ' 
rigid  of  that  school  are  disposed  to  modify  their  views 
in  regard  to  the  rocks  of  what  they  call  the  newest 
fhetz  trap  formation.  The  works  of  Dr.  Macculloch, 

Bom',  and  Necker  de  Snussure,  together  with  the 
essays  of  Buckland,  Conybeare,  Duubcny  and  other 
members  of  the  Geological  Society,  have  at  length 
shaken  the  obstinacy  which  always  attaches  to  the 
profession  of  scientific  faith,  and  created,  at  least,  a 
disposition  to  inquire  whether  trap  rocks  as  well  as  lava, 
may  not  ultimately  prove  to  be  volcanic  productions. 

The  French  authors  whom  we  have  Just  named, 
have  contributed  not  a little  to  this  change  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  certain  British  Neptunists.  Having 
examined  minutely  the  districts  of  Auvergne  and  the 
V'ivarais,  which  are  clearly  volcanic,  they  brought  into 
this  country  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  composition, 
the  structure,  the  position,  as  well  as  of  the  embedded 
minerals  which  characterise  volcanic  rocks  ; and  upon 
comparing  the  trap  formation  in  Great  Britain  with 
the  volcanic  formation  of  Auvergne,  in  all  the  parti- 
culars just  specified,  the  composition,  the  structure,  the 
position,  and  the  embedded  minerals , they  have  found 
the  resemblance  so  striking,  as  not  to  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  assigning  them  to  the  operation  of  different 
causes. 

The  locality  which  affords  the  best  ground  of  com- 
parison with  the  volcanic  district  of  France,  is  that 
which  comprehends  the  south  eastern  portion  of  Scot- 
land, ami  particularly  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Mid- 
lothian, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  district,  as  well  as  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  the  trap  islands  in  the  Hebridean  group,  has 
usually  been  described  as  an  aqueous  deposit.  The 
minerals,  too,  which  it  contains,  the  Basalt,  the  green- 
stone, the  porphyries  and  the  sienite,  have  all  been 
ascribed  to  tbe  operation  of  water,  acting  cither  as  a 
chemical  solvent  and  precipitant,  or  by  the  more  sim- 
ple process  of  mechanical  deposition.  Of  the  Basaltic 
rock  in  Scotland,  however,  Dr.  Bouf  informs  us  that 
it  ennnot  be  distinguished  from  the  Basalt  of  Mon- 
ftaudoux,  near  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  which  even  the 
Wernerian  school  allows  to  be  volcanic  : whilst  at 
Apchon,  in  the  same  province,  there  is,  he  states,  on 
alternation  of  Basalts,  tuffas  mid  lithomarges,  which 
both  in  regard  to  substance  and  arrangement,  are  much 
the  same  with  those  which  occur  at  the  Giant’s  cause- 
way in  Ireland.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  porphyry 
slate  in  the  Mont  d’Or,  which  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  island  of  Lamblwh  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  A similar  remark  applies  to  the  porphyry  slate 
of  the  Mizcn  and  of  other  parts  of  the  same  district  : 

"and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,”  he  adds, " that  these  rocks 
in  France,  pass  into  a trachyte  or  volcanic  porphypr, 
and  sometimes  contain  fragments  of  undoubted  scorim. 

The  rock  of  the  Dalmnhoy  hills  near  Edinburgh,  he 
continues,  “ has  the  same  basis  as  the  volcanic  porphyry 
rocks  of  Mont  d'Or,  and  like  them  contains  acicular 
and  large  crystals  of  felsparnnd  crystals  of  augitc.  lhe 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  of  Arthur  seat  have  the  same 
arrangement,  and  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  in 
the  volcanic  districts  of  Auvergne  and  the  Yivnrnis. 

The  form  of  the  hill,  its  sudden  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a flat  country,  its  terraced  aspect,  its  lava-like  rocks, 
and  other  circumstances,  would  seem  to  shew  that  it 
has  been  a submarine  volcano." 
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BASALT.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Dntibcrty  in  France  and 
"7  Scotland  conhrrn  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bou£  ; and 
^ A'  ' > these  active  geologists  concur  in  holding  the  opinion, 
that  the  Basaltic  rocks  of  the  latter  country  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Giant's  causeway  and  the  isle  of  Staffa, 
and,  of  consequence,  we  may  venture  to  add,  the  whole 
trap  formation  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are,  in  their 
present  form,  the  result  of  volcanic  agency.  For  a 
number  of  very  valuable  facts  connected  with  the  sub- 


ject, we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  render  to  a recent  work  BASALT 
by  Dr.  Bou<S  published  nt  Paris,  and  entitled,  Essai  — 
GMogique  sut  ( IUosse,  where  he  will  likewise  find  BASE‘ 
much  ingenious  reasoning  on  the  theory  of  the  earth  V'— 1 
generally,  as  also  ou  the  insufficiency  of  every  hypo- 
thesis hitherto  invented  for  explaining  even  the  most 
obvious  phenomena  in  the  composition,  structure,  and 
position  of  the  mineral  substances  which  compose  the 
outer  parts  of  this  terraqueous  globe. 


BASAN  or  Baschan,  that  district  beyond  Jordan  to 
the  north  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  extending 
to  Mount  Hermon,  which  was  assigned  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (Josh.  xxii.  7-)  Bochart  therefore 
is  incorrect  when  he  describes  Bash  an  to  lie  between 
the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Amon,  and  to  belong  to  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  ( Hieroz . ii.  31.)  Gilead  and 
Basan  are  frequently  found  in  holy  wit,  when  the 
possessions  of  the  holy  tribe  of  Manasseh  are  mentioned : 
whence  Reland  (PaUrstina,  201.)  believes  that  they 
were  not  distinct  regions,  but  that  the  second  word 
interprets  the  first.  Basan  was  distinguished  for  the 
fertility  of  its  pastures,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  breed 
of  cattle.  It  abounded  also  in  mountains,  whence  it 
is  connected  with  Libanus  by  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  20. 
Among  Inter  writers  it  is  known  by  the  names  Bata- 
xju  and  Bahaxitbs. 

BASAN  ITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a variety  of  eilicious 
slate,  which  has  been  more  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  touchstone.  It  has  been  used  both  in 
ancient  aud  modern  times,  to  determine  the  purity  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  colour  of  the  streak  which  those 
metals  leave  when  rubbed  on  the  stone.  The  perma- 
nency or  otherwise  of  the  streak,  under  the  application 
of  nitric  acid,  is  a further  test  of  the  purity  of  gold. 

Other  stones  hnvc  been  occasionally  applied  to  this 
purpose,  such  as  compact  basalt,  and  even  dark  co- 
loured marbles. 

BASE,  v.  *\  flda*.  from  ftisi'W,  flaiaav,  to  go ; 

Base,  n.  I that  upon  which  wc  tread,  stand. 

Bask,  adj,  I go  ; the  lower  part  of  the  foot  ; 

Ba'xki.kss,  y»ny  thing  low. 

Ba'ssly,  / To  put,  place  or  bring  low,  to 

Ba'sknks*.  I lower,  to  depress,  to  degrade. 

Ba'skborji,  1 The  adjective  is  applied  rneta- 

Ba'bb-stbino.  yphoricadty  to  that  which  is  lowered, 
humiliated,  depressed,  disgraced ; mean,  degrading, 
disgraceful,  shameful,  vile,  worthless. 

A base  voice  or  sound,  is  alow,  deep  voice  or  sound. 

Base,  n.  applied  to  the  caparisons  of  a horse,  to  an 
article  of  dress  to  bed  furniture ; is  so  applied  from 
its  low  situation. 

Florent  bis  wofuTl  heed  rp  liftc. 

And  sawe  this  reck*,  where  that  she  sit. 

Which  ww  the  lolhest  wighte 
That  curr  roan  caste  on  hb  cie ; 

HLr  nose  baas,  her  browes  hie. 

Gower.  Can/’.  Am.  book  L foL  17. 

Mete  the  space  from  thy  foot*,  to  the  bat*  of  the  Toore. 

Chaucer.  Of  the  Astrolalie,  fol.  770. 

Tlius  (food  redera  examine  hym,  and  then  ahal  ye  pcrcciue  Howe 
fondly  aneb  an  bnh  pure  spiritual  proces,  arcordrtli  w<  such  a 
Use  foule  fleshly  lining.  S,r  Tkamsu  Mare’s  M arket,  foL  361. 


For  they  [Symon  and  Andrewe]  were  fishermen,  and  hy  this 
occupation  gat'  their  lining.  The  Usenet  of  theyrv  craftr,  made 
for  the  aduancyng  of  Gothics  glory.  Vdatt.  Mark,  cap.  i. 

Seeing  his  power  to  be  now  increased,  [Pyrrus]  thrust  further 
into  the  butt  ell  of  the  Macedonians,  who  were  all  afraid,  and 
troubled  for  the  overthrow  of  their  re  reward,  so  as  they  could  not 
once  base  their  pikes,  nor  fight  against  him. 

iV»rfV»  Ptutarr  h , 342. 

For  if  any  drew  out  hb  sword,  or  Used  his  pike,  he  could  nei- 
ther scabard  the  one  again,  nor  lift  up  the  other,  but  thrust  it  full 
upon  hb  own  fellows  that  raroc  in  to  help  them,  and  so  killed 
themselves  one  thrusting  upon  another.  Id,  348, 

Hast  dura  ere  heard  of  suhiert  radcr  sun, 

That  plac'd  and  bac’d  his  soaeraigne*  so  oft 
By  interchange,  now  Ion*,  and  then  aloft  ? 

Mirrar  far  Magistrate!,  373. 
Upon  this  base  a anions  work  b rais’d, 

Like  undivided  brick,  entire  and  one, 

Though  soft, yet  lasting,  with  just  balance  pass'd; 
Distributed  with  due  proportion 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Par  fit  Island,  c.  2. 

Co  Rio.  Must  1 goe  shew  them  my  rnbarh'd  sconce  ? 

Must  I with  my  base  tongue  gine  to  my  noble  heart ; 

A lye,  that  it  must  bearc  ? well — I will  don’t. 

Skakspeare.  Con  ala  mas,  fol.  18. 

- These  onr  arter* 

/As  1 foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  ay  re,  tutu  thin  ayre. 

And  like  the  Usrlcttc  falwicka  of  this  vision 
Hi*  claud*capt  towres,  the  gorgeous  pall  m i**, 

Hie  solemnt-  temples,  the  ifreat  pi.  die  itaelfe. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  djssolue. 

And  like  tbb  insubstantial  1 pageant  faded. 

Lease  not  a racks  belundc.  Id.  Tempest,  fol.  IS. 

\ sny  nothing  of  thy  hid  treasures,  which  tby  wisedomr  hath 
reposed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  sea ; how  secretly,  and  how 
basely  are  they  laid  up  ? secretly,  that  wc  might  not  atche  them  ; 
lastly,  that  wc  might  not  over-extreme  them. 

Hall.  Coat.  The  Creation, 

I will  not  doo’c, 

Least  1 surcease  to  honor  mine  owne  truth. 

And  hy  my  bodies  action,  teach  ray  mimic 
A most  inherent  basenetse. 

Skakspeare.  Cariolansu,  fol.  18. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt, 

Whose  father  bear*  the  title  of  a king, 

(As  if  a chonnell  should  be  call’d  tlie  sea) 

Sham’rt  thou  not,  knowing  whence  tl»ou  art  extrsught. 

To  let  tby  tongue  detect  thy  Use-bome  heart. 

Id.  Henry  IV.  part  iil.  fol.  133. 

Pnis.  Ned,  prethee  couie  out  of  that  fat  rooine,  and  lend  me 
thy  baud  to  laugh  a little. 

Foisr.s.  Where  hart  been  Hall  ? 

Phiw.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads  amongst  3 or  fourscore 
hogsheads.  I hauc  founded  the  vrrie  base  string  of  humility. 

Id.  Henry  IV.  part  i.  fol.  35. 
Great  moral  teacher  1 wisest  of  mankind  ! 

Solon  the  next,  who  built  bis  common-weal 
On  equity’s  wide  base  t by  tender  lawa 
A lively  people  curbing ; yet  luuLamp'd. 

Thomson  s Seasons.  Winter, 
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He  stopM  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  be  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part  i 
Munn'riug  be  lift*  hi»  thinks  it  bard. 

That  generous  actions  meet  a bate  reward. 

Parnell.  7%e  Hermit. 


He  will  express  the  words  in  a simple  sod  agreeable  melody, 
which  will  not  disguise,  bat  embellish  them,  without  aiming  at 
any  fugue,  or  figured  harmony  j he  will  me  the  ban,  to  make  the 
modulation  more  strongly,  especially  in  the  changes. 

Sir  1 Vm.  Janet,  On  the  Imitative  Arts. 


So  that  nor  obligations  of  gratitude  to  him  [God]  are  nnexpres- 
tibly  grrnt  i and  we  cannot  with  any  fare  deny  ourselves  to  be 
moat  barely  unworthy,  if  the  effects  in  our  heart  and  life  be  not 
answerable,  Barrow.  Sermon  mil.  r.  1L 

Which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a thousand  of  the  four* 
neu  of  human  nature,  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice  ; to 
right  or  wrong  ; to  what  is,  or  is  not  to  be  praised. 

Atlerbury.  Sermon  i.  r.  i. 

— The  country  mourns. 

Mourns,  bccanse  every  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  bate 
Of  th’  edifice  that  policy  has  rais'd, 

Swarms  in  all  quarters  ; meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 

And  suffocates  the  breath  at  cv’ry  turn. 

Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  U. 


Rase,  to  bid  hate,  to  play  at  Ixice ; to  bare  i.  e.  to 
bid,  call,  or  challenge  to  the  ground  (of  contest)  ; to 
win  or  maintain,  by  running  or  otherwise,  the  ground ,- 
to  keep  moving  about  upon  one  spot  of  ground. 

The  spirit*  of  wirkednease  aasailcth  the  Lorde  Jena  beyng 
replete  with  the  spirite  of  holynrsw.*  : he  biddrUt  huer,  and  bcoyn- 
netb  firste  with  liyin,  of  whom  he  was  to  lie  subdued  : he  biddeth 
hym  Come  furth,  who  was  to  strong  and  valiaunte  for  hym  to 
matche  withalh  Udell.  Lake,  cap.  4. 

—————  Lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  hate,  than  to  commit  sweb  slaughter, 

With  face*  fit  for  tnaskes,  or  rather  fayrer 
Then  those  for  presentation  cas’d,  or  shame. 

Shehtpeart.  Cymbeline,  fol.  332. 


Si  ingratnm  dixerU,  omnia  dixeris,  says  the  Latin  maxim  : if 
you  call  a man  ungrateful,  you  have  called  him  every  thing  that  is 
hate,  yon  need  say  nothing  more. 

Beattie's  Moral  Science,  p.  1.  «,  U. 

Ah  ! bnt  loo  well,  dear  friend,  I know 
My  fancy  weak,  nty  reason  slow, 

My  memory  by  art  improv'd, 

My  mind  by  hairless  trifles  ntov* d. 

Sir  tffltiam  Jones.  On  Native  Talent. 

i - - ■ He  that  sold 

His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  requir'd 
Hi*  rr'ry  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch. 

Paid,  with  the  blood  that  he  had  Lastly  spar'd. 

The  price  of  his  default. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  book  LLL 

What  constitutes  a state  ? 

Not  hays  and  brood-arm ’d  porta. 

Where,  laughing  at  tlw  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Nor  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low  brow'd  Lateness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

Jones.  An  Ode  in  imitation  of  Alcseut. 

Base  or  Babb  in  ATuxirJr.  See  Rase  ante. 

. . Tbo  thunder 

(That  deep?  and  drcadfull  organ-pipe)  pronounc'd 

'll*  name  of  Prosper ; it  did  base  my  trespasae, 

Therefore  my  aunne  i'th  Ooze  ia  bedded ; and 
Hr  seeke  him  ileeper  than  ere  plummet  Bounded, 

And  with  him  there  lye  mudded. 

Shahs  ye  art.  Tempest,  fol.  13. 

Folly  and  fahibood  pratctli  npare, 

Trnuth  under  bushel  L*  faine  to  crepe. 

Flattery  is  treble,  pride  sings  tbe  base 

The  mearse  the  liest  part,  scant  doth  pepf. 

Poem*  of  Uncertain  Authors,  in  Ckal.  U.  429, 

Here  Philomel  doth  her  shrill  treble  sing } 

The  thrush  a tenor ; off  a little  space, 

Some  mate  less  dove  doth  murmur  out  tlw  base. 

if.  Peackam  in  Bliss,  U.  p.  411, 

At  these  wordcs  the  people  brganne  to  whisper  among  them  seines 
secretly,  that  the  voyce  was  nrrthrr  loude  nor  hate,  bnt  Jyke  a 
svrarme  of  bees,  tyll  at  the  lost  at  the  nether  rude  of  the  hall  a 
buahement  of  tin  dukes  servants  and  one  Nasltfield,  and  other 
belonging  to  the  Protcctour,  with  some  prentices  nnd  laddes  tliat 
tfarnried  into  tbe  ball  amongst  tlw  prcusc,  began  sodainely  at  mens 
backs  to  cry  out  as  londc  u they  could. 

Grafton.  Chronicles,  Ed.  3.  Ann.  1. 

For  all  rovees,  great  and  small,  bate  and  shrill,  wenke  or  soft, 
may  he  bolpeu  and  brought  to  a good  point  by  learning  to  singe. 

Ascham.  Tuxophilut. 

— Three  cat-calls  be  the  bribe 

Of  him,  whofc  chattering  shames  tlw  monkey  tribe  . 

And  liia  this  drum,  whose  hoarse  heroic  bait 
Drown*  tbe  loud  clarion  of  the  braying  St*. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  book  U. 


The  first  day  of  the  challenge  at  hate,  or  running,  tlw  king  woe, 
Burnet.  History  of  the  Reformation , V,  ii.  pt.  2. 

You  Han*  not  scene  yong  lwiffers  {highly  kept ; 

Pill.1  fall  of  daisies  at  the  field,  and  driuen 
Home  to  their  boucU  ; all  so  spritely  ginrn 
Tliat  no  roomc  cau  coutalne  them ; but  ubout. 

Bore  by  the  dams,  and  let  their  spirits  out 
In  ceaseleste  Ideating)  of  more  jocund  plight 
Than  my  kind  friends,  euen  crying  out  with  sight 
Of  my  rcturnc  so  doubted. 

Chapman.  Ham.  Od.  fol.  135. 

BASELLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Trigynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
none  corolla  seven-fid : two  opposite  divisions 
broader ; seed  one. 

English  name,  Malabar  nightshade.  Five  species 
are  described  ; of  these  four  are  natives  of  India,  and 
one  of  Peru. 

BASENET,  Fr.  " Bassinet,  a little  bowl,  a small 
bason  i also  the  scull,  sleight  helmet,  or  head-piece, 
worn  in  old  times  by  the  French  men  of  arms.” 
Cotgrave.  See  Basin. 

Swylke  strokes  they  bim  grre 
That  helm  and  haeynet  al  to- re  re 
That  on  the  schuldre  fel  tbe  brayn. 

Richard  Coer  dr  Lion,  in  PTebef,  ii.  179. 

Then  every  man  beyng  of  any  substance  prouyded  himsclfe  a 
coate  of  why  tv  cylke,  and  garnysbed  their  haste  nettrs  with  turuea 
lyke  cappcs  of  sylke  set  with  ouches,  furnished  with  chainea  of  gold 
& fethcra  : other  gylted  their  harness*,  their  holberdea  Bt  pollarcs. 
Some  St  eapcriall  ccrtavne  goldsmythca  bad  theyr  treat  plate  yea 
their  whole  itarneaae  of syluer  bnllvon. 

Hall.  King  Henry  VIII.  fol.  235. 

And  ther  tlierle  and  hia  vncle  made  a great  assuut,  and  eebe  of 
them  had  such  a stroke  on  tlic  heed  with  atones,  that  their  bat- 
enettrs  were  clouen,  and  their  heedcs  sore  astonyed. 

Froissart.  Chronicle,  1.  81. 

Notwithstanding  at  the  last,  tlie  king  made  bim  put  on  his 
bare  net,  and  then  tookc  a sworde  with  bout  hia  hands,  and  strongly 
with  a good  will  stroke  bim  on  the  necke,  and  tlw  same  day  fare 
made  three  other  cittizens  knights  for  his  sake  in  the  same  place,  j 
State.  Ann.  1381.  R.  2. 

Therefore  he  would  her  doe  stray  all  dread  ; 

And  that  of  lilm  ahee  mote  assured  stand. 

Ho  sent  to  her  his  Lasmet,  a*  a faithful  band. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen,  book  vi.  c.  1. 

BASH,  } 

Ba'shfui.,  / See  to  Abash.  To  abase,  cast 

Ba'shfcllt,  Vdown,  depress,  humble,  degrade, 

Ba'shuckt,  1 disgrace. 

Ba'sUFULXESS.  J 
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ftan  That  t hum  In  this  art  ran  none  other  roan 

But  u the  judge*  were  to  Susan  than  ; 

BAS|I  A Forgers  to  that  whcrto  their  lu*«  them  prickt— « 

Bathe,  blaser  then,  the  truth  hath  thee  conniet. 

— 1 v Uncertain  Author*, 

For  though  in  youth  I *ru  often  ourrhardie  to  put  my  name  In 
ball  an  re  of  doubtful  judgroenta,  yet  now*  1 am  become  so  bash- 
fnU  that  I could  rather  be  content  to  leesc  the  prauc  of  my  follies, 
then  to  haxard  the  miaconceitc  of  the  grane  and  graic  beaded 
judges.  Gasevigne.  To  the  Reuertnde  Deni  net. 

These  fdke  therforc  bcyng  rery  desirous  to  see  Jesua,  of  whom 
they  had  beard  so  wonderful  thing**,  yet  they  were  basksfutl,  and 
with  sham  r fas  Inna  e letted  to  approche  rnto  hyut. 

Udali.  John,  cap.  xii. 

And  ax  I stride  In  this  bashment,  I rrmembred  your  incom- 
parable demendc.  Gower.  Drd.  to  King  Henry  VIII. 

SopbronLa  she,  Olixtdo  bight  the  youth, 

Both  of  one  towne,  both  in  one  faith  were  taught. 

She  faire,  be  full  of  bathfulnesse  and  truth, 

Lou'd  much,  hop'd  little,  and  desired  nought, 

He  durst  not  speake. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bnlloigne,  book  ft. 

Are  not  yon  ashamed,  and  bash  you  not  to  broach  and  set  abroad. 
In  the  view  and  face  of  the  world,  such  mockeries  of  religion  * 
Holland’s  Livies,  lot.  320. 

To  whom  Cehallinus  with  a bashed  countenance  (well  dcclor- 
inge  the  mqulctnes  of  his  minde)  reported  al  those  thinges  which 
he  had  heard  of  his  brother,  requiringe  him  that  he  would  declare 
the  same  immediatly  ttjIo  the  king. 

Drende.  Quinhu  Curtins,  fol.  156. 

It  might  be  either  for  the  lecko  of  learuyug  and  good  brynging 
up,  (a  great  and  common  fault  in  great  princes  of  Germany}  or  els 
for  his  bashful  nature  in  yooth,  which  propertie  Xenophon  wittrly 
faygned  to  be  in  Cyrus  at  lyke  yearcs,  judging  b ns hf nines  in  youth 
to  he  a great  token  of  uirtue  in  age. 

Aseham.  Report  and  Discourse. 
Here  all  the  ornament  is  rev'rend  black  ; 

Here  the  check'd  Sun  his  unirersal  face 
Stops  bashfully,  and  will  no  entrance  make ; 

As  if  he  spy  a Night  naked  through  the  glass. 

Dormant.  Gondibert,  book  2,  C.  6. 

If  rou  approve  what  numbers  lawful  think, 
lie  bold,  for  number  cancels  bash/ulness  ; 

Extremes,  from  whirh  a king  would  blushing  shrink, 
Unblushing  senate*  act  as  no  excess. 

Id.  3.  c.1. 


We  art  all  naturally  endowed  with  a strong  appetite  to  know, 
to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ; and  with  a bashful!  nbliorrency  from  being 
deceived  ami  entangled  in  mistake.  Barrow.  Sermon  i,  r.  1. 

Doubtless,  there  are  men  of  great  parts  that  are  guilty  of  down- 
right btuh fulness,  that  by  a strange  hesitation  and  reluctance  to 
sneak,  murder  the  ft  neat  and  most  elegant  thoughts,  and  render 
tbe  most  lively  conceptions  flat  and  heavy.  Tatter,  No.  252. 

Our  orators,  with  the  most  faulty  bashfulness  seem  impressed 
rather  with  an  awe  of  their  audience  than  with  a just  respect  for 
the  truths  they  are  about  to  deliver  ; they,  of  all  profession  seem 
the  most  bashful  who  have  the  greatest  right  to  glory  in  their  com- 
mission. Goldsmith,  Essay  HI. 

Sincere  and  equal  to  thy  neighbour's  Came, 

How  swift  to  praise,  bow  ohstluate  to  blame ! 

Bold  in  thy  presence  bashful  sense  appears. 

And  backward  merit  looses  all  its  fears. 

Hamilton.  To  the  Countess  of  Eglintoua. 

BASH  A,  the  Turkish  title  Pdshd,  os  improperly  pro- 
nounced by  Arabs,  and  introduced  among  us  by  our  in- 
tercourse with  Barbary.  The  Turks  derived  it  either 
from  the  Tatarian  word  prishd,  " elder  brother  j " 
which  became  the  title  of  vezirs,  because  the  first  who 
held  that  dignity  was  the  elder  brother  of  Orkhhn,  the 
first  sultan,  or  from  the  Persian  word  pdshah,  a spar- 
row-hawk ; (Isldhu  'IghaUu&t,  by  Hafid  Efendi  Scutari, 
1806,  8vo.)  which  some  will  perhaps  think  the  best 
etymology  of  the  two.  It  is  the  common  title  of  the 
beylerbcys  (hcglerbegs)  or  governors  of  provinces  in 
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the  Turkish  empire.  (See  Turkey.)  They  are  mill-  BASHA. 
tary  officers,  having  tughs  or  horse-tails  born  before 
them,  (seeTucu)  as  ensigns  of  their  supreme  autho- 
rity. Those  of  the  highest  rank,  who  arc  also  vezirs 
or  ministers  of  state,  have  the  privilege  of  three  tfighs 


or  tails  ; the  others  have  only  two.  The  officers  who 
have  only  one,  are  called  sanjak  beys.  Their  emolu- 
ments are  derived  either  from  the  rents  of  certain 


domains  called  khAss,  assigned  to  them ; or  consist 
in  a yearly  salary  (sAliyAneh)  paid  out  of  the  revenues 
of  their  PashAlik,  or  government.  They  arc  attended 
by  two  inferior  officers  appointed  by  the  Porte  j the 
deftcr-kiaya-sl,  or  treasurer  of  the  province,  and  the 
zlumet*dcftcr-dlrl,  or  treasurer  of  the  fiefs.  The  first 
superintends  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
other  has  the  management  of  the  lands  held  on  mili- 
tary tenure.  These  officers  also  arc  paid  by  the  rent 
of  estates  attached  to  their  office,  except  in  those 
JPAshAliks  the  revenue  of  which  is  administered  by  the 
PishA  himself.  Every  PAshA  lias  bis  court,  which  is  a 
copy  in  miniature  of  the  sultan's  household.  The 
names  and  offices  of  his  different  attendants  will  be 


found  in  M.  de  Hammer's  excellent  work  quoted  below 
Among  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  a Pasha  his  band 
of  music  should  be  mentioned  j it  always  plays  the 
nobet  before  his  tent,  or  palace,  every  afternoon.  This 
with  his  seven  led-horscs,  seven  drums  and  seven 
flutes  arc  the  distinctive  marks  of  his  supreme  military 
rank.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  the  Mogul  government,  will  not  fail  to  recollect  the 
constant  use  of  the  nobet  by  the  great  nabobs ; and  we 
shall  show  in  a future  article  (Ottoman’  Empire)  that 
the  military  institutions  in  Turkey  and  in  India  are 
radically  and  essentially  the  same.  It  appears,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  PAshhs  have  an 
authority,  within  their  own  provinces,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  sultan  himself.  They  are  in  fact  viceroys,  an 
appointment  which,in  agovernment  essentially  military, 
must  give  an  almost  unlimited  power.  They  have  no 
direct  command  over  the  persons  or  property  of  the  civil 
inhabitants  of  their  province  ; but  being  supreme  in 
the  executive  as  well  as  the  military  departments  > they 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a plea  for  seizing  upon 
any  one  who  falls  under  their  displeasure  ; and  being 
responsible  to  the  sultan  alone,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  redress  for  any  injury  received 
from  them.  The  Kadis,  or  judges,  arc  very  properly 
mode  wholly  independent  of  them,  but  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  corrupt  influence  will  generally  supply 
the  place  of  more  direct  means ; and  nothing  can  prove 
the  baneful  effects  of  such  a system  more  distinctly, 
than  the  consternation  which  the  approach  of  a PushA 
universally  diffuses.  In  the  better  days  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  the  contributions  in  money  were  fixed 
and  moderate j but  those  happy  times  have  long  ceased 
to  exist.  The  sums  now  paid  into  the  sultan’s  ex- 
chequer, are  nominally  the  same  as  they  were  three 
centuries  ago ; but  ore  in  reality  the  price  offered  by  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  office.  The  P&shA,  whose  tenure 
depends  on  the  will  of  his  master,  must  not  only  realize 
tbe  sum  he  has  engaged  to  pay,  but  as  much  more  as  he 
possibly  can  obtain  in  order  to  enrich  himself.  He  may 
be  displaced,  he  knows  not  how  soon  ; he  must  there- 
fore lose  no  time,  but  must  extort  the  requisite  supplies 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  same  system  prevails 
through  every  department  of  the  government , the 
Aghoiik,  or  command  of  the  poorest  >illagc  is  funned 
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BASH.A*  <n*t  'm  ^ won®  manner  ; and  the  prosperity  of  the 

country  is  continually  undermined  by  a set  of  petty 

BASH-  tyrants,  who  arc  sure  of  being  immediately  supplanted 
KIRS,  if  they  leave  a single  pctrtt  to  be  squeezed  out  by  the 
superior  dexterity  of  their  rivals.  (See  Von  Hammer’s 
Stoats  rerfastung  dtt  (hmoMschcn  Reirht,  ii.243;  Volney’s 
Travels,  i.  ch.  10.  ii.  ch.  23 ; Olivier’s  Travels,  i.  eh-  if.) 

BA  SI  IKE  ISLANDS,  five  small  islands  lying  in  the 
Chinese  sea,  and  so  raped  by  the  English  navigator. 
Dumpier,  who  visited  them  in  KJS7.  These  five  he 
called  Orange,  Monmouth,  Grafton,  Goats,  and  Boshee. 
The  last  appellation  appears  to  have  been  conferred 
from  an  agreeable  intoxicating  liquor  of  that  name, 
resembling  beer,  but  prepared  from  tbe  sugar  cane, 
•with  which  the  crew  were  plentifully  supplied  at  that 
island.  This  name,  however,  has  since  been  applied 
to  the  whole  group.  The  first  is  the  largest,  being 
more  than  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  or  seven  broad. 
In  most  of  the  upper  parts  of  this  cluster,  the  soil  is 
red,  but  in  the  lower  grounds  it  consists  of  n black 
fertile  mould,  yielding  abundance  of  sugar  cane,  pine- 
apples, bananas,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams. 
Goats  and  hogs  were  numerous,  and  were  the  prin- 
cipal animals  that  were  seen.  Very  few  birds  were 
met  with,  either  wild  or  tame.  Gold  is  said  to  be 
reduced  in  these  islands,  and  is  chiefly  washed  down 
y the  torrents  from  the  hills.  The  Spaniards  formed 
a settlement  here  in  1783,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  collect  this  metal.  The  natives  imbricate  it 
into  wire,  and  are  said  to  hare  some  means  of  judging 
of  its  parity.  They  are  described  by  Dam  pier  rb  thick 
short  people,  of  a dark  copper  colour,  with  straight 
black  bair ; thick  eyebrows,  and  hazel  eyes.  Their 
foreheads  arc  low,  and  noses  flat.  Both  Dam  pier  and 
M.  Survitle  praise  them  for  their  quiet  and  peaceable 
dispositions  ; and,  os  far  as  these  navigators  could  as- 
certain, they  appeared  to  live  in  great  harmony.  If 
this,  however,  presents  a correct  picture  of  their  inter- 
nal state,  one  circumstance  showed  that  they  had  been 
exposed  to  tbe  inroads  of  hostile  visits  from  other 
quarters  ; as  their  villages  were  placed  on  the  most 
precipitous  points  of  the  hills,  which  were  only  as- 
cended by  very  difficult  paths,  and  sometimes  merely 
a narrow  flight  of  steps  led  to  their  summits,  and  were 
the  only  means  of  approach  to  their  dwellings.  Their 
canoes  were  numerous  and  well-built,  and  capable  of 
carrying  twenty  or  thirty  persons  each.  The  Rashee 
ifiiami*  lie  a little  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
north  of  tbe  Philippi  ties. 

BASHKIRS,  (ww-djir,  I.  e.  Bkk-bead,  from  their 
love  of  bees),  a mixed  tribe  inhabiting  tbe  southern- 
most division  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  particu- 
larly the  banks  of  the  Belai  Ural  and  I set  ; they  con- 
sist of  27,000  families,  established,  one  half  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  the  other  ia  that  of  Penn, 
about  1st.  55°  N.  and  long.  60°  E.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  a mixture  of  Nogh&u  and  Bulgh&rs,  (the  original 
Bulgarian*)  and,  according  to  traditions  current  among 
them,  settled  in  the  Uraliaa  mountains  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  language  is  a 
dialect  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  Turkish  of  Con- 
stantinople ; and  probably  scarcely  different  at  all 
from  that  of  the  Crimea.  (Adelung's  Mithridates , i.  488, 
b.  180.)  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  care  of 
their  herds  and  bee*.  In  summer-time  they  live  en- 
camped in  bodies  from  five  to  twenty  yfirts,  (hordes); 
and  in  w inter  they  settle  in  villages  of  fifteen  or  twenty 


houses,  like  those  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  A wealthy  BASTI- 
Bashkir  possesses  as  many  as  2,000  horses  and  500  Kills, 
hives ; one  who  has  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  steeds,  n — 
and  four  or  five  hives  of  bees,  is  considered  os  a poor 
man.  Some  of  their  tribes  have  of  late  years  applied 
themselves  to  agriculture,  and  they  have  a fertile  soil 
with  abundance  of  rich  ores  to  reward  their  industry. 

The  women  arc  employed  in  milking  tbe  cows  and 
marcs;  making  cheese  and  butter ; drying  fish;  tanning 
leather  ; making  felt-caps,  and  spinning  and  weaving ; 
while  their  husbands  remain  perfectly  idle.  The 
Bashkirs  are  of  a strong  muscular  make ; and  have 
the  smooth  olive-coloured  skin,  black  bair,  large  pro- 
jecting ears,  and  diminutive  eyes  of  the  Tatar  race. 

They  arc  bold,  obstinate,  and  warlike ; and  were  for- 
merly much  addicted  to  plunder  : they  are  intelligent 
and  hospitable,  but  rough  and  dirty.  Their  dress 
much  resembles  that  of  the  other  Tatar  tribes  ; par- 
ticularly their  sheep-skin  pelisses.  Their  common 
weapons  are  bows  and  lances  ; in  modern  times  fire- 
arms hare  been  introduced ; and  they  are  expert 
marksmen,  and  excellent  riderB.  They  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  hundreds  who  have  embraced 
Christianity,  zealous  Mohammedans.  The  whole  nation 
is  divided  into  twenty-six  volosts,  or  tribes,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  one  or  two  starshins,  or  elders, 
elected  by  the  whole  body  ; and  all  are  subject  to  an 
Attaman  (Hetman)  who  is  probably  appointed  by  the 
Ew{>eror,  as  among  the  Cossacks  (Kaz;\ks)  ; for,  since 
their  last  insurrection,  between  1735  and  1741,  they  have 
been  placed  on  the  same  fooling  as  that  people.  The 
Bashkirs  and  the  Russians  are  mutually  jealous  of  each 
other;  but  in  time  of  war  the  former  are  expected  to 
furnish  a corps  of  3,000  cavalry,  who  are  to  serve  on 
the  same,  conditions  as  the  Cossacks ; and  ore  chiefly 
employed  to  protect  the  Asiatic  frontier.  (See  Tooke's 
Russia  ; Falk's  Travels , vol.  iii. ; Georgic's  Description 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  L;  Pallas  and  Gxnclin’s  Travels 
and  Statist  icheskoyc  Ohoslient*  Sibiri  ( Statistical  Descrip- 
tion of  Silvria.)  Pctersburgh,  1810.) 

BASILAN,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  lying  m 
tbe  midst  of  a group  of  smaller  ones,  south-west  of 
Magindanao.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and 
rises  into  mountains  towards  tbe  centre.  The  lower 
parts  are  fertile,  and  abound  in  sugar  canes,  bananas, 
and  rice.  .Several  streams  descend  from  the  elevated 
tracts  to  the  surrounding  ocean.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  near  the  coasts,  while  the  interior  is  chiefly 
abandoned  to  wild  hogs  and  deer.  The  surrounding 
Islands  are  of  much  less  extent,  and  the  channel  that 
separates  the  group  from  the  larger  islands,  is  about 
six  leagues  in  width.  The  latitude  of  Basilan  is 
between  5°  and  6°  north,  and  the  longitude  about 
121°  east. 

BASILICA,  originally  a hall  of  justice,  in  which 
also  merchants  used  to  assemble,  os  in  tbe  Excuanc* 
of  modern  times.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  29.  In  Perrem  vi. 

Pro  Mur  end ) Tbe  name  is  derived  from 
(«r.  or**,)  because  magistrates  with  the  power  of 
Kings  heard  causes  in  them.  The  first  of  which  we 
rend  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Colo  the  Censor, 
and  thence  called  Portia,  v.  c.  568.  (lav.  xxxix.  44.) 

Victor  enumerates  no  leas  than  nineteen  in  Rome. 

The  name  was  transferred  to  Christian  churches  in  the 
age  of  Constantine,  who,  wuth  the  zeal  of  a recent  con- 
vert, gave  hia  own  palace  on  tbe  Ceelian  xnouut  for 
the  site  of  a temple  to  the  foith  that  he  had  embraced. 
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BASILS  This  is  considered  as  the  roost  ancient  of  the  Christian 
CA.  Basilica,  although  the  Vatican  itself  can  date  from  the 
— same  founder,  who  demolished  the  circus  of  Nero  and 
two  temples^  to  make  room  for  the  new  edifice.  This 
CAfA.  moat  ancient  church  was  destined  to  survive  all  the 
incursions  of  northern  barbarism,  and  all  the  ravages 
of  civil  discord,  and  was  only  removed  by  Pope 
Julian  IL  to  make  room  for  that  edifice  which  is  the 
proudest  monument  ever  reared  by  man  to  the  honour 
of  the  Deity.  The  third  Basilica  of  Constantine,  that 
of  St.  Paul,  (Jt tor  del&  muri,)  yet  exists,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  affording  a complete  specimen  of  the 
ancient  church,  which  differed  but  little  from  the 
Basilica  of  Paganism,  being  a quadrilateral  hall,  with  a 
flat  ceiling,  divided  by  columns  into  three  or  five  aisles. 

It  was  Justinian  who  projected  a different  form  when 
rebuilding  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople ; and  in  his  adoption  of  the  shape  of  the  great 
emblem  of  Christianity,  he  has  been  followed  by 
almost  every  ecclesiastical  architect,  even  to  modem 
times.  It  was  at  Venice,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark, 
that  the  earliest  Italian  copy  of  Santa  Sophia  is  to  bo 
traced  ; the  shape  as  well  as  the  dome  is  there  faith- 
fully imitated.  Santa  Muria  del  Fiore,  at  Florence, 
was  constructed  after  the  same  model ; and  Hr  am  ante, 
when  called  upon  for  the  design  of  St.  Peter’s,  did  not 
feel  himself  authorized  to  deviate  from  a form  which 
had  obtained  the  approbation  of  so  many  centuries. 

The  seven  Basilica:  of  modern  Rome  are : St.  Sebas- 
tian, St.  Lorenzo,  St*  Maria  Maggiore,  St,  Giovanni 
Latenuio,  St*  Croce,  8t.  Paolo,  St.  Pietro,  (Vaticano.) 

From  the  front  of  these  churches,  the  Pope,  on 
certain  solemn  festivals,  k accustomed  to  give  his 
benediction  to  the  people,  which  has  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  architects  to  introduce  galleries, 
detracting  from  the  dignity  of  the  facade.  For  ex- 
ample ; fine  as  the  west  front  of  St.  Peter’s  undoubt- 
edly is,  how  much  would  its  magnificence  have  been 
enhanced,  if  either  Braowuile  or  Michael  Angelo  had 
been  permitted  to  copy  the  portico  of  th*  Pantheon, 
with  its  single  row  of  columns,  instead  of  introducing 
the  windows,  &c.  necessary  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  Papal  benediction. 

Even  at  our  own  St.  Paul’s,  in  which  no  such  ceremony 
occurs,  other  considerations  obliged  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  to  break  that  part  of  the  church  into  two  stories, 
in  conformity  to  the  general  plan  ; so  that  the  portico 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  roust  in  modern  architecture 
be  regarded  as  superior  to  both. 

BASILICATA  is  a province  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  contiguous  to  those  of  Bari,  Capitanata, 
Cilra,  and  Calabria.  The  appellation  of  Basilicata  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  period  when  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Greeks  under  the  lower  empire;  awl,  like  the 
sister  province  of  Capitanata,  it  has  preserved  the 
name  ever  since.  Though  this  division  comprises  a 
great  part  of  Lucan ia,  a district  of  some  importance 
in  the  days  of  antiquity,  it  is  esteemed  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  to  be  as  little  favoured  by  nature,  as  it  is 
assisted  by  art.  Its  eastern  and  western  extremes 
touch  the  gulfs  of  Tarento  and  Policastro,  but  they 
are  contracted  to  the  space  of  twenty-five  miles  on  the 
one  side,  and  ten  on  the  other ; and  are  consequently 
deprived  of  moat  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a continued  line  of  coast  The  inland  portion  widens 
considerably ; but  It  Is  described  as  stony,  unfertile, 
exposed  to  great  inequidity  of  temperature,  and  defl- 
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dent  in  good  water,  and  even  tolerable  horse  roads. 
The  two  largest  towns  of  this  province  are  Potenza 
and  Matera. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  province,  however,  consists 
chiefly  of  an  extensive  plain,  which  produces  con- 
siderable quantities  of  corn,  though  badly  cultivated, 
and  the  produce  much  less  than  it  might  be  rendered. 
Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  Magna  Gracia,  Metapontum  and  Ileraclea, 
flourished  in  these  regions  which  are  now  depopulated, 
wc  must  be  induced  to  admit,  that  physical  causes 
have  combined  with  the  ravages  of  time,  and  political 
vicissitudes,  to  produce  so  total  a change.  The 
funner  of  these  cities  had  a spacious  port,  and  in  both 
wealth  and  consequence  it  was  only  inferior  to  Toren- 
tum  ; and  it  was  the  plaiu  above  mentioned  that  sup- 
plied it  with  the  grain  that  formed  the  source  of  its 
opulence,  and  was  typified  on  its  medals.  But,  like 
many  other  noted  cities  of  those  early  eras,  Mctapon- 
tum  has  long  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 

BASILlbK,  paaiX <Vr»r,  so  called,  either  because 
it  hath  on  its  head  something  white  like  a diadem ) 
or  because  all  other  kinds  of  serpents  flee  from  its 
superior  strength.  Festus.  Sec  Vosanrs. 


BASILI- 

CATA. 


That  sletli  right  u the  ba* Weak  slcth  folk  by  venlme  of  his 
sight.  Ckmtetr.  Tie  Pert****  Tale. 

Then  AEseulup  biaudfe  did  take 
The  wreath  and  put*  It  oo. 

And  by  that  mean*  he  ouercsjne 
Tli*  Disunite  anon. 

Hamer.  Albion' t England,  book  L 
They  could  m*t  murder  thy  allegiance, 

Not  when  before  that*  judge*  brought  to  tb’  test, 

Who,  la  the  symptoms  of  thy  ruin  drest. 

Pronounc'd  thy  sentence.  HaeihtJks  ! whose  breath 
La  killing  poison,  and  s how  looks  are  death. 

CharUt  Cotton.  On  the  Lori  Derby. 

Wherever  It  [the  gospel]  came  it  miraculously  transformed 
Pagans  into  Christians,  whirh  was  as  truly  wonderful,  aa  for  tbs 
basilisk  to  part  with  ita  poison,  for  a wolf  to  be  changed  into  a 
lamb,  nay,  for  dogs  (such  were  the  Gentiles  in  our  Saviour's 
language)  to  be  changed  Into  angola  of  light  and  purity. 

Hates.  Of  the  Divine  attribute i. 


BASIL  ISCUS,  Daudin,  Cuvier.  Basilisk,  Shaw. 
In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Iguania,  order  Sauna,  class  JUptUus.  Generic 
character  : a sharp  scaly  crcat  or  fin  supported  by  the 
vertebral  spines,  and  extending  more  or  less  along  the 
back  and  tail ; skin  of  the  throat  loose,  slightly  pen- 
dulous ; thighs  having  a row  of  pores  ; scales  small, 
and  rhomboidal ; teeth  strong,  compressed,  and  not 
indented  ; palatine  teeth,  none, 

The  two  species  of  which  this  genus  is  composed, 
belong,  in  the  Lirarean  system,  to  the  order  Heptika 
pedant,  genus  Laeerta ; one  of  them  to  the  subdivision 
Stelliones,  and  the  other  to  the  Iguania  ,•  but  why  they 
should  not  both  have  been  included  under  the  latter 
subdivision  docs  not  appear,  for  tliey  both  possess  the 
same  curious  crest  or  fin  attached  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  certain  vertebra,  which  is  not  common  to 
any  other  reptiles.  Daudin  and  Cuvier  have,  however, 
more  wisely  than  Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  Linnaeus’s 
System  of  Nature,  formed  them  into  one  genus,  under 
the  family  Iguania.  The  crest  or  fin,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  forms  the  peculiar  character  of  this  genus  ; 
it  is  composed,  like  the  dorsal  fin  of  fishes,  of  a scaly 
membrane,  supported  by  several  spines,  probably 
attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra,  and. 
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BASILIS-  which  is  capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  at 
CUS.  pleasure. 

B.  Cucullatus,  Cuv. ; Laccrta  Basiliscus,  Lin. ; Basilic 
a capuchou,  Daud. ; Basilisk,  Shaw.  This  is  a very 
rare  animal,  and  the  only  one  which  has  been  figured, 
is  to  be  found  in  Seba’s  book,  entitled,  Loot  pie  tissimi 
rerum  nafuralium  Thesauri  accurata  descriptio,  four 
volumes  folio.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  General  Zoology, 
declares,  that  " there  is,  however,  in  the  British 
Museum,  a very  fine  specimen,  well  preserved  in 
spirits,  and  which  fully  confirms  the  excellency  of 
Seba's  figure.”  As  Dr.  S.  asserts  this,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  an  animal  docs  exist,  preserved 
at  the  British  Museum,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
exposed  to  public  view.  Dr.  S.  must  ulso  be  blamed 
for  having  given  but  a trifling  description  of  it ; and 
for  having  omitted  Seba's  account,  in  his  Genera/ 
Zoology.  Nevertheless,  from  that  work  the  present 
notice  must  be  taken.  In  this.  Dr.  Shaw  says, 
that  “ it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  lizard,  except  that  it 
has  on  the  back  of  the  head  a hood,  like  a monk's 
cowl,  hollow  within,  cartilaginous,  and  covered  with 
scales  ; its  crest  similar  to  the  (dorsal)  fin  of  a large 
perch,  extends  down  the  whole  back,  and  is  supported 
by  sharp  spines,  connected  by  an  intermediate  scaly 
membrane  ; it  arises  near  the  neck,  and  terminates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tail,  being  broadest  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  : on  the  upper  part  of  its  long  toil, 
and  extending  half  down  it,  is  another  and  broader 
fin,  moveable  to  either  side  : in  swimming  or  flying,  it 
moves  the  fins  from  side  to  side ; but  when  on  land. 


need  no  repetition.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a BASILIS- 
curious  figure  of  the  Basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  as  title-  CUS. 
page  to  the  Begging  Petition  of  one  James  Solgado,  a — 
Spanish  priest,  iu  which  it  is  represented  by  an  animal 
something  like  a cock,  with  a high  comb,  and  a long 
barbed  lizard's  tail ; of  course  purely  the  invention  of 
the  author.  This  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  os  incapable  of  being  tamed  or  charmed 
with  music,  ( Jer . viii.  17.)  the  Hebrew  text  calls  it 
teepha,  but  the  Greek  basilisk  : the  English  tranaln- 
.tion,  with  greater  impropriety,  renders  it  cockatrice, 
an  animal  which  does  not  exist. 

B.  Amboinensis,  Cuv. ; Laccrta  Amboinensis,  Schlosser } 

Amboina  Guana,  Shaw  j Soa  soa  ajer  of  the  natives. 

Amboina  basilisk.  This  animal  was  first  described  and 
figured  by  Valcntyn  with  tolerable  correctness  ; but 
Schlosser  thinks  the  account  was  not  given  from 
any  drawing  taken  from  life,  but  merely  from  Valen- 
tyn's  description  after  he  had  returned  to  Europe,  as  it 
did  not  at  all  coincide  with  his  ( Schlosser’ s)  drawing, 
which  was  taken  from  an  animal  in  his  own  possession  ; 
though  he  admits  Valcntyn’s  description  to  be  tolerably 
correct.  'The  animal  measures  from  the  snout  to  the  tip 
ofthe  tail  rather  more  than  two  feet  nine  inches : the  back 
is  strongly  serrated,  containing  above  ninety  serratures, 
extending  from  very  near  the  occiput  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  toil,  from  which  begins  the  crest,  or  fin- 
like  process,  supported  by  seventeen  distinct  rays, 
and  armed  with  a hundred  and  twenty  little  tooth-like 
processes,  similar  to  the  teeth  of  a saw,  and  mostly 
of  the  same  size  : the  skin  of  the  under  part  of  the 


or  in  trees,  it  folds  them  up,  and  only  raises  them  in 
flying  from  tree  to  tree  : the  hood  they  also  inflate, 
to  render  their  head  lighter  in  flying,  and  they  are 
capable  of  discharging  the  air  with  which  it  is  iuflated 
at  pleasure  : the  tongue  is  short  and  thick  : above  the 
eyelids  arc  two  semicircular  bony  rings,  white,  and 
having  the  membranous  lids  attached  to  them  : the 
colour  of  the  animal  is  of  a cinereous  brown,  with 
some  whitish  spots,  giving  it  a marbled  appearance  : 
the  largest  scales  cover  the  thighs,  feet,  lingers,  mid 
extremity  of  its  slender  tail : the  feet  terminate  in  five 
toes,  armed  with  very  long  crooked  and  sharp  claws, 
those  of  the  lilnd  feet  being  much  the  longer  : the  tip 
of  the  tail  is  uneven,  consisting  of  knotty  joints.  * 
Dr.  Shaw  says,  thut  it  measures  about  a foot  and  n 
half  long,  but  sometimes  grows  to  three  feet.  It  is 
believed  to  be  amphibious,  nut  its  country  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  ; Cuvier  thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Indies. 

Such,  then,  is  the  account  of  this  remarkable 
animal,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  poets  have 
sung,  (and  their  songs  have  been  re-echoed  by  the 
ancient  naturalists,)  is  not  poisonous.  The  opinion  of 
Pliny  about  it,  in  the  quaint  language  of  an  old 
translation,  is  as  follows  : “ To  come  now  unto  the 
basiliske,  whom  nil  other  serpents  do  flee  from  and 
are  affraid  of;  albeit  he  killcth  them  with  his  very 
breath  and  smell  that  passeth  from  him ; yea,  and 
(by  report)  if  he  do  but  set  his  eie  on  a man,  it  is 
enough  to  take  away  his  life.”  So,  our  own  Shaks- 
pcare  makes  Lady  Anne  reply  to  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
Who  says. 

Thine  tyt»,  swret  lady,  lure  infected  mine. 

L Awe.  Would  they  were  Basilisks,  to  k trike  tbcc  dead  t 

Lucan  and  others  might  be  brought  in  support  of 
this  notion,  but  their  opinions  being  much  the  same. 


neck  and  throat  is  loose,  extending  down  to  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and  terminating  in 
a rounded  projection  not  serrated,  but  forming  deep 
folds,  and  this  Schlosser  calls  the  collar .*  the  tongue 
is  obtuse,  fleshy,  and  filling  nearly  the  whole  month  : 
in  either  jaw  is  a set  of  flat,  pointed  teeth,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Sijua/us  Galeus  of  Linn&us,  (Tope,  Pen.) 
mingling  irregularly  with  one  another,  of  which  the 
posterior  are  the  larger ; in  the  lower  jaw  are  three 
round  short  pointed  teeth,  facing  outwards,  and  four 
similar  in  the  upper,  about  two  lines  and  a half  distant 
from  the  other  teeth  : the  head  and  collar  of  the 
animal  are  greenish,  striped  with  white  ; the  back  and 
tail  brownish  j the  caudal  process  tawny  ; belly  grey ; 
the  body  generally  and  irregularly  spotted  with  large 
or  small  white  patches.  It  inhabits  Amboina,  and  is 
a harmless  animal,  living  on  seeds  and  worms ; 
Cuvier  says  he  has  found  leaves  and  insects  in  its  sto- 
mach. The  natives  eat  its  flesh,  and  call  it  Soa  soa 
ajer,  or  the  Water  Lizard. 

See  Daudin,  Histoire  Naturelle  det  Reptiles ; Cuvier, 
JUgne  Animal ; Seba  Alb.  Locupletisnmi  rerum  Natura- 
lium  Thesauri  accurata  descriptio  j Schlosser  Job.  Alb. 
Epistola  de  Laccrta  Amboinensi. 

BASIN.  Fr.  frnssin  ,*  It.  bacino  ; Sp.  bacia,  bacin ; 
Ger.  becken , which  Wachter  derives  from  bugen,  arcuate. 
(A.  S.  bngan,  fleeter  e,  cvrvare,  arcuare.)  Menage  writes 
thus  : vat,  vasts,  vasum,  raemum,  bacinum,  bacitto. 

It  is  applied  to 

A vessel  bowed,  bellied,  hollowed  out)  to  earth  so 
formed  or  shaped  by  surrounding  mosses. 

But  let  us  go  now  to  that  horrible  swering  of  adjuration  and 
conjuration,  as  don  thlse  false  cncbaimtours  and  nigrtimancers  in 
bati*t  Ad  of  water,  or  in  a bright  a word,  In  a circle,  or  in  a lire, 
or  in  at  shoitkr  bone  of  a step*  : I cannot  sayn,  but  that  they  do 
cursedly  and  damnably  aycuat  Crist,  and  all  the  frith  of  holy 
Chlrche,  Chaucer.  The  Per  tenet  Tate. 
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BASIN. 

BASIS. 


And  aftirorard,  be  put  watir  into  a 
the  dinciplis  feet. 


basyn,  A birtn  to  vnutcbe 
Wirtif.  Jon,  chap.  xiiL 


After  that,  be  poured  water  into  a hart*,  anil  beganne  to  wash 
hie  disci  pica  fete.  *****  l**1- 


He  [kynge  of  Nauer]  was  an  aged  mao,  about*  tbrcscore  yrre 
of  aec  : and  of  vsage  his  bedde  was  wont  to  l>c  chafed  with  a baton 
with  hate  colee,  to  make  hym  ewete,  which  oftentymes  be  vaci 
pm!  dyd  hym  no  burtc.  Froissart.  Cronyclet,  V.  IL  C,  116. 


To  give  thb  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect,  thmr 
have  made  a very  pleasing  contrast ; for  as  on  on*  side  of  the  walk 
you  ace  this  hollow  basts*,  with  its  several  little  plantations  lviog 
ao  conveniently  under  the  eye  of  a beholder ; on  the  other  side  of 
St  there  appears  a seeming  mount,  made  up  of  tree*  rising  on* 
blglicr  than  another,  in  proportion  as  they  approach  tlie  center. 

Senator,  No.  477. 


If  from  charity  then  such  advantages  flow, 

That  you  still  gain  die  more— the  more  you  bestow ; 
Here's  the  place  will  afford  you  rich  profit  with  ease. 
When  the  baton  comes  round,  be  as  rich  as  you  please. 

W'hitrhctid.  Song. 

From  step  to  step,  with  sullen  sound, 

The  forc'd  cascades  indignant  leap : 

Now  sinking  fill  the  baton’ t measur'd  round  ; 

There  in  a dull  stagnation  doom'd  to  sleep. 

Mason.  Ode  to  a Water  Xympk. 


BASING,  ft  small  village  in  Hampshire,  near  which 
Alfred  was  defeated  by  the  Danes  in  871.  It  is  still 
more  memorable  for  the  protracted  siege  sustained  by 
John,  the  fifth  Marquess  of  Worcester,  in  his  scat  of 
Basing  house,  against  the  forces  of  the  Parliament. 
The  investment  commenced  in  August  1643  ; and  the 
answer  made  by  the  Marquess  to  the  summons  of  the 
enemy  was,  that  " if  the  King  had  no  more  ground  in 
England  than  Basing  house,  he  would  maintain  it  to 
the  uttermost.”  It  stood  out  till  October,  1645,  when 
Cromwell  took  it  by  storm,  and  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  A saying  stilt  exists  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Clubs  trumps,  as  when  Basing  house  teas  taken ; and  tra- 
dition refers  this  to  tlie  surprise  of  the  garrison,  who 
were  at  cards  when  finally  assaulted.  The  Marquess 
had  written  with  a diamond  on  every  pane  of  glass, 
Ay  met  Iscnjaultf,  which  is  still  the  family  motto.  The 
plunder  obtained  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  amounted 
to  ^£200,000.  but  their  loss  before  the  walls  exceeded 
2000  men.  The  Marquess  died  in  1G74  : he  was 
buried  in  Englcfield  church.  The  epitaph  on  his  mo- 
nument was  written  by  Drydcn.  It  was  upon  his  first 
wife,  the  mother  of  the  first  Duke  of  Bolton,  that 
Milton  conferred  a similar  honour,  in  the  beautiful 
lines  beginning 

This  rich  marble  doth  Inter, 

The  honoured  wife  of  Winchester,  Ac. 

A journal  of  the  siege  of  Basing  house  was  printed 
at  Oxford  in  1645. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a large  town  in  Hampshire,  which 
by  means  of  a canal,  begun  in  1778,  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade.  Population  in  1821,  31G5.  Poor’s 
rates  in  1803,  at  9s.  t£\77l.  Ss.  3d.  Tlie  church  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford.  One  of  its  vicars.  Sir  George  Wheeler,  the 
celebrated  eastern  traveller,  annexed  a library  to  the 
church.  This  town  is  the  birth-place  of  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Wartoo,  whose  father  also  was  one  time 
vicar. 

BASIS,  fiaato,  from  fiasvm,  I go  j that  upon  which 
we  tread,  stand,  go ; the  lower  part  of  the  foot  3 any 
thing  low. 


Ta  best  (quoth  he)  to  moke  these  great  ones  shrudee. 

The  people  toue  him  whom  the  nobles  fare  1 
There  must  tho  rule  to  ill  disorders  siuke. 

Where  pardons,  more  than  punishment  appesre  ; 

For  feeble  is  each  kingdome,  frtile  sod  wcakc, 

V ideate  his  bant  be  this  fcare  1 speake. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne , book  v. 

Thy  models  yet  are  not  so  fram’d  as  we 
May  call  them  libels,  and  not  imag’ry  3 
No  name  on  say  bar  it ; 'tis  thy  skill 
To  itrike  the  rice,  but  spare  Uie  person  still. 

Cartwright.  To  the  Memory  of  Bern  Jonson. 

Or  if  no  batir  bear  my  rising  name. 

But  the  fall’n  rains  of  snoUier's  fame  ; 

Then  teach  me,  heaven  ! to  scorn  the  guilty  bays. 

Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretclted  lust  of  praise. 

Pope.  Temple  of  Fame. 
This  university  had,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  the 
honour  of  (firing  birth  to  a stupendous  system  of  philosophy* 
erected  by  Its  disciple  Newton,  on  tbc  Immovable  basis  of  experi- 
ment and  demonstration  ; which,  by  degrees,  supplanted  and 
overthrew  a visionary  though  ingenious  representation  of  nature, 
drawn  by  fancy,  and  supported  by  conjecture. 

Portent,  Sermon  viii.  f. 

BASK.  Dutch,  Baeckcren  in  de  tonne.  Apricari , 
captare  solem,  percotjui  in  sole.  Kiliao.  Perhaps,  says 
Skinner,  from  the  verb  To  bake. 

To  worm  or  heat  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  3 at  the 
fire. 

As  I Hue  Iry  foode,  I met  a foolc, 

W ho  laid  him  downe,  and  bash'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  rail’d  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  ter  me*, 

In  good  set  tenor*,  and  yet  a motley  foole. 

Shaktpearr.  At  You  Like  It,  ful.  193. 
Lore  in  l»cr  sunny  eyes  does  basking  play, 

Lore  walks  the  pleasaot  maxes  of  her  hair ; 

Love  does  on  both  l»cr  lips  for  ever  stray. 

And  sows  and  reaps  a thousand  kisses  there. 

Cowby.  The  Change, 
Then  lies  him  down  tbc  lubbar  fiend. 

And,  stretch’d  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 

Baths  at  the  fire  Ids  hairy  strength. 

Milton.  L' Allegro, 
Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun. 

Lay  madam  Partlet  bathing  in  the  sun, 

Breast  high  in  sand  : her  sisters  in  a row, 

Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 

JJrydat.  The  Cook  and  the  Pas. 
This  said,  he  sighing  gasp'd,  and  gasping  dy'd. 

His  death  the  young  Lychopynax  c*py'd. 

As  on  the  flowery  brink  lie  pass'd  the  day, 

Bath'd  in  tlie  beams,  and  luiter'd  life  away. 

Parnell.  Battle  of  Frogs  and  .Vice,  book  L 

— ■ — — - While,  born  on  busy  wing. 

Ye  sfp  the  nectar  of  cadi  varying  bloom  : 

Nor  fear,  while  bathing  in  the  beams  of  spring, 

The  wintry  stonu  that  sweep*  you  to  the  tomb. 

* Mason.  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a Lady. 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  bis  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine  3 
Basks  in  die  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 

And  thanks  the  gods  for  all  tbc  good  they  gave. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

BASKING  SHARK,  in  Zoology,  a common  name  of 
the  Squalus  Maximus.  See  Squaiui. 

BASKET,  fcaifimrfa,  I«it.  taken  by  the  Romans 
(Mart.  14.  99.  Juv.  1‘2.  46.)  from  the  British  basgaisd. 
Junius  acknowledges  that  if  bass,  as  applied  to  rushes, 
were  a British  word,  basket  might  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  derived  from  it. 

Basket  is  applied  to  any  thing  interwoven  With 
rushes  and  osiers,  or  other  slight  material. 
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For  1 wol  precbr  sod  beff.  in  sundry  lonik-s, 

I wol  iwH  do  no  Uboor  with  min  btnukfl, 

Ne  make  basket!"  for  to  lire  tberby. 

Because  1 wol  not  beffgto  iiklljr. 

Chametr.  The  Pardameres  Tate,  T.  123/  8. 

To  wochc  tbnir  hsnefts  serwandcs  broelit  waiter  clcrr, 

Srnc  bmlr  in  baiActfet  aftir  thare  tnaocrc. 

With  soft  semioda  to  taak  tbar  ban  (I'm  dene. 

O.  Damgtas.  Kneadut,  book  L foL  35. 

The  waiters  nuue  the  waters  swede,  and  princely  towels 
wrought. 

And  eke  the  bread  in  sundry  guise  on  baekets  fine  they 
brought.  Pkatr.  JSZneuiai. 

11a  threw  out,  to  sare  life 

Your  British  basbelt,  with  a thousand  dishes. 

l/tflyday.  J vernal,  Sat  12. 


Whereby  it  apnea reth,  that  the  prWt*  at  this  time  (which  was 
about  the  year  2-10.)  had  erery  roan  hi*  allowance  delivered  per 
sport nl as,  that  is,  by  brttkele;  whereupon  they  were  called  fratres 
•portulanlPS,  batkrt-brrikrrm  or  bretlieren  that  lired  on  the  bar- 
ket : And  it  may  be,  that  some  underrtawling  the  words,  as  we 
now  use  them  for  an  aln>4sii/f,  could  be  contented  that  the 
ministers  lired  In  like  maimer  at  this  day. 

Sir  litMTif  S primal*.  Os  7y/l«,  CoL  77. 

Hi*  puissant  sword  onto  his  side. 

Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty'd. 

With  faukrt-hitt  that  would  hold  broth. 

And  scree  for  furht  and  dinner  both. 

Halter.  Hadtbras,  part  i.  C.  U 

Worry'll  with  debts,  and  past  all  hopes  of  bail, 

TV  unpity’d  wretch  lies  rotting  io  a jail  : 

And  tlierc  with  baeket-ahas,  scarce  kept  alive, 

Shows  how  mistaken  talents  ought  to  thrive. 

Itotcommom.  Assay  on  Translated  Verst. 

■ - ■ There  was  a time, 

When  other  regions  were  the  swains*  delight. 

And  fchepherdless  Britannia's  rushy  rales, 

Inglorious,  neither  trade  nor  labour  knew, 

But  of  rude  bat k fit,  homely  rustic  geer. 

Woven  of  the  flexile  widow. 

Jtyrr.  The  Fierce,  hook  ii. 

BASLE,  Basil  or  Bali,  one  of  the  twenty- two  cantons 
which  constitute  the  present  federative  government  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  that 
country,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine, 
just  before  it  assumes  its  northern  direction.  It  has 
the  canton  of  Argnu  or  Argovia  on  the  enst,  and  that 
of  Soleure  on  the  Mouth,  with  the  late  bishopric  of 
Basle  on  the  west.  Since  the  late  arrangement*  made 
by  the  congress  in  1815,  the  area  of  this  canton  is 
estimated  at  about  'Z50  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion at  nearly  GO,(Xx>.  Basic  joined  the  Swiss  league 
in  1501  j and  it  was  the  first  canton  which  was  in- 
duced by  French  influence  to  separate  from  the  old 
confederacy,  and  adopt  the  new  constitution  framed  by 
Buonaparte,  when  the  French  invaded  the  country  in 
1793. 

The  surface  of  this  canton  is  agreeably  diversified, 
and  presents  many  picturesque  scenes  ; but  exhibits 
none  of  that  physical  grandeur  by  which  Switzerland 
is  in  general  so  powerfully  characterized.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  the  country  delightful. 
Many  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  or  clothed 
to  their  summits  with  luxuriant  herbage.  The  Rhine, 
which  flows  along  its  northern  base,  adds  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  its  scenery ; for  in  no  port  ot  its  course 
docs  it  fill  an  ampler  channel,  or  roll  its  mighty  stream 
with  greater  rapidity.  Basic  is  therefore  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  yields  most  of 
the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  delicacies  of  life. 


Grain,  wine  and  fruits  are  among  the  plentiful  BASLE, 
productions  of  its  geniul  soil  ; while  its  forests  y— ^ 

abound  with  game,  und  its  rivers  with  fish.  Here,  too, 
the  beauty  of  nature  is  seconded  by  tlie  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  ; for  not  only  is  agriculture  diligently 
pursued,  but  manufactures  and  all  their  attendant  arts 
are  cherished.  While  these  are  encouraged  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  canton,  they  give  energy  to  its  agriculture ; 
thus  mutually  supported,  they  flourish  together.  The 
principal  of  these  manufactures  arc  silk,  cottou,  linen, 
paper  and  gloves ; besides  which  there  are  also  exten- 
sive bleaching  grounds,  and  several  dye-houses.  The 
commerce  of  this  canton  is  also  extensive,  os  the  wholo 
of  the  goods  from  Germany  to  most  other  parts  of 
Switzerland  must  pass  through  it,  particularly  its 
capital. 

Basle  sends  three  members  to  the  general  diet  of 
Switzerland  ; but  in  reference  to  the  management  of 
its  own  internal  affairs,  it  is  perfectly  independent  of 
any  other  power.  The  whole  canton  is  divided  into 
three  districts  ; Basle  (the  town),  Wallcnburg,  and 
Liestal ; each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  corpo- 
rations, by  means  of  which  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants 
ore  taken.  Its  legislative  power  is  composed  of  a great 
council,  chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Every  inhabitant  who  rents  lands  or  houses  to  the 
yearly  amount  of  500  Swiss  francs,  has  a rote  In  the 
election  of  its  members,  who  are  185  in  number.  This 
council  meets  at  Basle  every  six  months,  to  deliberate 
on  all  the  great  political  and  economical  interests  of 
the  state,  to  exercise  the  legislative  power,  and  to 
dispose  of  all  the  principal  offices  in  the  canton.  The 
executive  power  is  entrusted  to  the  smaller  council  of 
twenty-five  members,  who  are  chosen  from  among  those 
oflhe  larger;  and  in  which  two  burgomasters  alternately 
preside.  For  the  defence  of  the  canton,  and  the  supply 
of  its  contingent  to  the  confederate  army,  the  city  of 
Basle  and  its  suburbs  raise  six  companies  of  burgers, 
while  the  country  furnishes  two  regiments  of  militia, 
including  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers.  The  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  canton  are  Protestants,  and  were  always 
remarkable  for  the  gravity  of  their  deportment,  and 
their  attachment  to  their  native  country,  which  many 
of  them  seem  to  regard  as  the  only  abode  of  terrestrial 
happiness. 

Basle,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  canton,  and  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  cities  in  Switzer- 
land. It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near  the 
part  where  that  river  quits  the  borders  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  assumes  its  long  northern  course.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
greater  and  less  towns,  which  ore  joined  together  by  n, 
bridge  of  GOO  feet  in  length.  The  Rhine  ia  here  deep, 
brood  and  rapid.  Before  Basle  joined  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy in  1501,  it  was  a city  of  the  German  empire; 
and  though  it  now  contains  a population  of  only  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  it  was  once  crowded  to  excess  | 
and  is  still  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  four 
times  that  number.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well 
built ; and  Basle,  upon  the  whole,  makes  a handsome 
appearance.  The  cathedral,  the  town -house  and  the 
arsenal  have  all  repeatedly  attracted  the  attention  of 
travellers ; but  Basic  has  derived  the  greatest  celebrily 
from  its  university,  and  the  great  men  it  has  produced. 

This  university  was  founded  in  1469  by  Pope  Pius  II. 
and  contains  on  excellent  library,  which  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  scarce  books,  than  for  the  number  of 
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BASLE,  volumes  it  contains.  A cabinet  of  medals  and  a botn- 
BASS  n*ca^  garden  are  also  attached  to  this  university,  which 
ISLAND.  W11'  i°ng  reckoned  among  the  most  eminent  seminaries 
' J,  of  Europe.  The  fame  of  this  city  has  also  been  per- 
v pc  tu  a ted  in  the  literary  history  of  modem  times,  by 
the  illustrious  men  to  whom  it  has  either  given  birth, 
or  been  the  residence.  Among  these  were  Ovcolam- 
padius,  Grynwus,  Buxtorf,  Wetstein,  Iselin,  Hermann, 
the  Bernouilles,  Euler  and  Holbein.  Erasmus  also 
lived  many  years  at  BosJe,  and  lies  interred  in  the 
cathedral.  The  situation  of  Basic  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  is  favourable 
to  its  being  a commercial  depot,  and  such  it  has  long 
been  considered  with  reference  to  all  that  part  of  the 
confederacy.  It  has  likewise  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton,  and  is  the  principal  place  of  exchange  in 
Switzerland. 

Basle  was  also  the  name  of  a bishopric,  situated 
between  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Its  general  boun- 
daries were  the  Sundgau  on  the  north,  the  canton  of 
Basle  on  the  east,  Berne  and  Soleure  on  the  south,  and 
Tranche  Compt£  on  the  west.  This  extensive  district 
comprised  more  than  400  square  miles,  and  nearly 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  was  separated  into  two  parts  by 
the  Pierre  Pertuis;  the  northern  part  belonging  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  southern  to  Switzerland.  The  bishop 
did  homage  to  the  emperor,  as  a prince  of  the  German 
empire  for  the  one  part ; and  was  connected  with  the 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  by  the  other,  though 
he  was  not  considered  as  a member  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy.  He  was  elected  by  the  chapter  of  canons 
resident  at  Arlesheiin,  subject  to,  the  confirmation 
of  the  Pope.  This  government  was  a limited  sove- 
reignty, as  l>e  was  on  all  important  occasions  obliged 
to  consult  the  chapter.  The  French  took  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  bishopric  which  belonged  to  Germany 
in  1*92,  which  they  formed  into  the  department  of 
Mont  Terrible,  with  which  they  soon  afterwards  incor- 
porated several  of  the  other  districts  that  were  pre- 
viously connected  with  Switzerland.  This  was  after- 
wards included  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
In  1815,  when  France  was  despoiled  of  her  modern 
accessions,  the  congress  of  Vienna  assigned  the  greater 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Basic,  with  the  town  and 
territory  of  Bienne,  to  the  canton  of  Berne.  A small 
district  was  attached  to  the  canton  of  Basle,  another 
was  included  in  the  canton  of  Keufchatel,  while  the 
boiliwicof  Schlingcn,  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  had  been  annexed  to  Baden  in  1802.  This 
last  contained  about  55  square  miles,  and  4,000  inha- 
bitants. 

BA*>S,  \ Basket. 

BaSSOCK./  ******** 

Then  van  should  provide  a parcel  of  small  osier  trig*,  for  ban- 
mat)  to  tie  up  some  of  the  largest  to  Mnocti. 

MUter1 t Gardening  Dictionary.  Art.  Cickoet am. 

Bass  Island,  a rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  In  the  shire  of  Haddington,  in  Scotland,  long. 
W.  V 46'  lat-  N.  56°  4'.  It  is  about  a mile  from  the 
south  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  ruins  of  Tontallon 
castle.  The  rock  is  circular,  in  many  places  400  feet  in 
height,  and  somewhat  less  than  two  furlongs  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  accessible  only  by  a narrow  path  on  the 
south ; on  all  other  sides  the  waves  have  excavated 
the  base,  and  fearful  precipices  hang  beetling  over  the 
sea.  A cavern  penetrates  it  from  north-west  to  south- 
east j the  centre  of  which  is  wholly  dark,  and  a deep  pool 
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of  water  is  found  in  it.  On  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  BASS 
a spring,  and  a little  scanty  pasture,  which  once  sup-  ISLAND, 
plied  the  garrison  of  a now  ruined  castle.  The  family  IW 

of  Lauder  were  the  ancient  possessors  of  this  island. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  it  was  purchased  by  the  Y 
crown,  and  employed  in  that  and  the  following  reign 
as  a state  prison  for  the  Cameronians.  After  the 
revolution,  it  was  long  held  by  a small  party  of  ad- 
herents to  the  abdicating  King,  and  was  the  last  place 
in  Britain  which  submitted  to  William  III.  The  forti- 
fications were  then  destroyed,  and  the  island  was  given 
to  the  President  Dalrymple,  to  whose  descendants  it 
still  belongs.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
St.  Baldrcd ; but  it  is  more  certainly  known  as  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  sea  fowl,  among  which  the  solan 
goose  ( Pelican  us  Datsanui)  is  most  abundant.  'I*hese 
birds  generally  arrive  in  March,  and  after  depositing 
their  eggs,  for  the  most  part  quit  in  October.  A few 
pass  the  whole  winter  on  the  Bass.  The  rapture  of 
these  birds  used  to  supply  great  part  of  the  laird’s 
rental . They  were  valued  at  about  twenty  pence  each. 

Bass- Relief,  bat,  low,  and  relief,  from  relever,  to 
raise.  Low, — but  raised  from  the  surface,  slightly 
raised. 

Perhaps  the  only  circumstance  In  which  the  modern  have  ex- 
celled Ilia  ancient  sculptor*,  to  the  muutpemcat  of  a sioffir  xroup 
in  bat  to  relievo,  the  art  of  pradaally  raising  the  group  Irciu  the 
flat  surface  till  It  Imperceptibly  emerges  into  alto-relievo. 

f«r  Joshua  BryiutUs.  Disc.  x. 

Bats  Relief  (It.  Basso  Relievo.  Fr.  Bat  Relief.) 
will  be  found  more  fully  investigated  under  the  article 
SccLrrciB.  (Div.  11.)  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
it  is  commonly  applied  to  a representation  of  figures 
in  such  manner,  that  no  port  of  them  is  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  back  ground.  The  term  belongs  to 
modern  art.  Pliny  (xxxiii.  11.)  applies  the  word 
’ejwyAjorra  to  workmanship  of  this  kind j a term  by  no 
means  as  distinctive  as  that  now  in  use. 

BASSA,  or  Gband  Basra,  a country  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  about  400  miles  south  of  .Sierra  Leone,  ths 
extent  and  population  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  correctly  ascertained.  The  American  rolomzatioa 
•Society  has  lately  obtained  a grant  of  land  from  the 
king,  for  a settlement  on  this  coast  One  of  their 
agents,  who  recently  visited  this  port  of  Africa,  describes 
the  Bassos  as  living  in  small  villages,  or  clusters  of 
cottages,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a head-man,  who 
has  a plurality  of  wives,  and  is  the  owner  of  all  the 
people  in  his  town.  The  inhabitants  of  each  village 
cultivate  the  gronnd  in  common,  which  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  women  nnd  boys  ; the  men  employ  themselves 
in  fishing,  hunting  and  trade,  and  in  directing  those 
under  them.  ^Tho  adults  wear  a piece  of  narrow  cloth 
about  their  loins,  but  the  children  are  not  burthened 
with  any  kind  of  clothing.  They  are  very  food  of 
beads  and  various  other  ornaments  ; and  are  repre- 
sented as  good-natured  people,  but  extremely  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  depending  solely  upon  their  gree- 
grees  and  devil  worship,  to  whom  they  make  daily 
sacrifices,  and  even  dedicate  a part  of  their  regular 
food.  Another  account  describes  them  as  friendly  and 
well  disposed,  and  as  quite  eloquent  in  their  palavers. 

The  country  and  climate  are  also  well  reported  of. 

BASS  AIM,  (V*si  or  Vasa),  with  the  Portuguese 
nasal,  termination,)  a port  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in 
the  province  of  Aiirang-kbhd,  in  lat.  19°  2</  N.  and 
long.  72°  56'  E.  separated  by  a narrow  strait  from  the 
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BASSAIM.  *al»nd  of  Salsette.  It  Is  advantageously  placed  at  the 
— foot  of  the  G’h4ts  which  furnish  the  teak  timber  (Ttca, 

BAS8ANO  Tcctona  gramlis)  for  the  docks  at  Bombay  ; and  the 
surrounding  country  is  in  a much  higher  state  of  cul- 
tivation than  the  island  of  Salsette.  It  was  ceded  to 
the  Portuguese  in  1531,  by  the  Sultan  of  Carab4yah  j 
was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Mahrattaa  in  1750  j 
and  was  permanently  secured  to  that  power,  at  the 
peace  of  1802.  (Hamilton’s  Hindostan,  ii.  150.) 

BASS  STRAITS,  is  the  channel  that  separates  New 
Holland  from  Van  Diemen's  land.  It  is  nearly  fifty 
leagues  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and  almost  as 
much  from  north  to  south.  Several  groups  of  islands 
are  situated  in  these  straits,  which  are  generally  barren 
• spots,  but  they  render  the  navigation  dungerous.  The 
early  navigators  who  explored  those  regions,  con- 
sidered Van  Diemen's  land  us  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  Australian  continent,  till  Mr. 
Bass,  a surgeon  in  the  navy,  in  running  down  the 
eastern  coast,  was  persuaded  that  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a strait  in  the  parallel  of  40°;  and  he  and  Lieu- 
tenant Flinders  were  sent  in  1798,  to  bring  these  con- 
jectures to  the  test  of  experience.  In  the  space  of 
about  three  months,  they  returned  to  Port  Jackson, 
with  an  interesting  survey  of  Van  Diemen’s  land, 
which  they  had  completely  circumnavigated  ; and  thus 
fully  realized  the  conjectures  that  gave  rise  to  their 
expedition. 

BASSANO,  a commercial  and  flourishing  town  of 
Italy,  situated  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Brenta.  The  town  itself  is  not  large, 
but  the -suburbs  are  spacious,  and  the  population  is 
about  1*2,000  or  13,000.  A stone  bridge  connects  it 
with  the  large  village  of  Vicantino,  which  stands  on 
the  opposite  bonk  of  the  river.  The  situation  is  salu- 
brious, and  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  district  is 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  vine. 
Silk,  cloth,  and  leather,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
trade.  This  town  is  distinguished  by  the  printing 
office  of  Remontini,  from  which  there  annually  issues 
a considerable  number  of  elegant  works.  When 
Buonaparte  changed  the  ancient  constitution  of  Italy, 
and  converted  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  into 
n kingdom  of  that  name,  Bossano  was  included  in  the 
department  of  Tagli&mento ; but  was  afterwards 
created  into  a Duchy,  with  a revenue  of  *£2,500.  and 
bestowed,  in  1809,  upon  his  minister  Maret,  who  was 
then  created  Duke  of  Bassano.  This  town  is  about  12 
miles  north  of  Vicenza,  and  20  west  of  Treviso.  Lati- 
tude 45°  46'  north,  and  longitude  11°  43'  cast. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  this  town  is  derived  from 
Giacomo  da  Ponte,  who  from  his  birth  place  assumed 
the  title  of  Bossano.  This  eminent  painter  was  bom  in 
1510,  and  received  his  first  instructions  from  his  father 
Francisco  da  Ponte,  himself  also  a painter.  He  after- 
wards studied  at  Venice,  and  is  believed  to  liave  been 
a pupil  of  Titian.  The  pictures  which  beat  his  name 
are  numerous ; but  os  his  four  sons  followed  the  same 
art  as  their  father,  the  genuine  works  of  this  artist  are 
doubtless  frequently  confounded  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  esteemed  by  his  con- 
temporaries not  a little  superior.  His  favourite  sub- 
jects were  such  ports  of  Scripture  as  permitted  the 
introduction  of  rural  scenery,  and  in  these  all  his 
figures  and  objects  were  copied  from  nature.  His  style, 
though  not  of  the  highest  class,  is  vivid  and  elegant  ; 
% -and  his  authenticated  pictures  arc  highly  valued. 


BAS 

BASSE,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the  Perea  BASSE. 
Lahrax.  See  Pebca.  — 

BASSE  TERRE,  the  principal  town  in  the  island  of  BASRAH. 
St.  Christopher's,  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  that  falls  into  the  bay  or  road  of  that  name ; 
and  consists  of  about  800  houses,  forming  a long 
street,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  trade  of  thin 
port  is  considerable. 

Basse  Tebre  is  also  the  chief  town  and  fort  in  Gua- 
daloupc,  one  of  the  Caribbean  chain ; and  is  likewise 
the  name  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  itself.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  south-west  extremity.  Its 
streets  are  regular,  and  ornamented  with  several  good 
buildings.  Toe  fountains,  gardens,  and  hedges  in  the 
vicinity  contribute  greatly  to  enliven  the  place  j but 
its  port  is  merely  an  open  road.  Guadaloupe  bos 
always  been  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  females  ; and 
there  are  perhaps  more  handsome  women  to  be  seen 
in  this  town,  than  in  any  other  in  the  West  Indies, 

Latitude  15°  59/  north,  and  longitude  61°  45'  west. 

BASSET,  the  name  of  a game  at  cards  formerly 
much  played,  especially  in  France.  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  modern  Faro.  It  provoked  severe  edicts  from 
Louis  XIV.  and  after  this  was  played  under  tfce  name 
of  pour  rt  conlre . De  Moivrc  in  his  Doctrine  of  Chance s, 
has  calculated  many  problems  connected  with  this 
game. 

At  Basset  the  banker  deals  the  cards  by  pairs.  Each 
punter  has  a livret  of  thirteen  cards,  from  which  he 
selects  one  or  more  as  his  stake.  Then  the  principle  of  the 
game  depends  upon  the  answering  card  in  the  banker’s 
pack  being  turned  up  in  an  odd  or  even  place,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  punter  wins  or  loses.  In  all  cases  the 
advantage  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  banker,  although 
there  arc  various  seeming  bonuses  held  out  to  allure 
the  punter.  Thus  having  won  the  first  stake  by  turn- 
ing np  a corner  of  his  card,  he  makes  a paroli,  or  risque* 
both  stake  and  gain  ; a second  corner  implies  sept  et 
le  va  ; a third  quinxe  et  le  va ; a fourth  trente  et  le  va  t 
the  last  and  highest  is  fair  ante  et  le  va,  in  which  the 
punter,  if  he  has  won  all  the  former,  may  venture  to 
hazard  sixty-three  times  his  original  stake. 

Basset,  a term  in  mining.  When  any  metallic  sub- 
stance appears  on  the  surface,  it  is  said  to  basset. 

BASS1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Dode- 
candria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
of  four  leaves ; corolla  eight-fid,  tube  inflated;  stamina 
sixteen  ; drupa  fiTe-seeded. 

An  Indian  genus,  containing  three  species,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Mahwah  tree,  is  figured  in  Roxburgh 
Plants  of  Coromandel,  tab.  19. 

BASSOON,  (bos  son,  Fr.  low  sound,)  is  an  instru- 
ment which  forms  the  natural  base  to  the  hautbois. 

Like  that  instrument  it  is  played  with  a reed,  and 
forms  a continuation  of  its  scale  downwards.  The  reed 
is  fixed  to  a crooked  mouth-piece  issuing  from  the  side 
of  the  Bassoon.  Three  keys  communicate  to  the  ven- 
tages which  otherwise  ore  too  remote  for  fingering. 

The  Italian  name  fagotto  isderived  from  its  appearance  j 
it  consists  of  four  tubes  bound  together  so  as  some- 
what to  resemble  a fagot.  Its  compass  is  three  octavos, 
from  double  AA  in  the  base,  to  a in  the  second  space 
of  the  treble. 

BASRAH,  the  capital  of  a pdshdlik  of  the  same 
name,  now  united  with  that  of  Baghdad,  lat.  30°  32' N. 
long.  4d°  2( y E.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  mutesellim 
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13ASRAJJ.  0r  deputy  of  the  Pfishvt,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
— commercial  towns  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  on  the 
BASSO-  western  side  of  tl»e  Shntt-el-Clrab,  or  united  stream  of 
. ^ the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  about  half  way  between 
their  point  of  union  and  the  Persian  gulpb.  It  was 
begun  by  order  of  the  Khalif  Omar,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejrah  1*1  (a.  p.  636.)  uud  it  wus  well  calculated  by  its 
position  to  command  tlie  trade  between  India  and  the 
west.  It  is  placed  in  a fertile  country  ori  a river  which 
has.  depth  enough  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen  ; und 
is  not  more  thnu  sixty  miles  from  the  sea-  It  was 
once  in  a very  flourishing  state  (Ibn  llnukal  s Ceogr. 
p.  63.)  but  it  is  now  much  fallen  off.  Us  markets  arc 
still  tolerably  well  supplied,  particularly  with  fruit;  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  Soil : though 
the  lower  grounds  are  rendered  barren  by  the  iinnual 
inundations  of  the  river,  which  is  brackish.  This  evil 
was  doubtless  checked  by  the  6,<*>0  canals  of  which 
the  old  writers  speak  j nothing  now  is  left  during  the 
hottest  months  but  stagnant  pools  that  fill  the  air  with 
pestilential  vapours.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  inhabitants 
endeavour  to  prevent  this  mischief  by  embankments  : 
the  government  gives  them  no  material  assistance  j 
the  mounds  are  seldom  strong  enough  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  water  long,  and  Basrah  is  Id  summer-time,  the 
grave  of  those  who  are  condemned  to  inhabit  it.  The 
incursions  of  the  Wohh&bies,  and  the  successes  of  the 
Jawitsimi  pirates,  contributed  likewise  for  pome  yean 
to  hasten  the  ruin  of  this  [dace  : but  owing  to  the  vigo- 
rous government  of  Mohammed  Alt,  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
and  the  gallantry  of  our  countrymen  who  assisted  the 
]mhin  of  Muscat,  both  those  evils  are  now  removed. 
The  population,  a mixed  multitude  of  Arabs,  Turks, 
Persians,  Armenians,  Jews,  Europeans  and  Ilindhs, 
amounts  to  about  40,000.  They  still  carry  on  a con- 
siderable trade,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  and  some  English  house*.  Coffee  from  Mokhh  j 
pearl*  from  Bahrein;  cloth*,  silks,  embroidery,  spices 
and  drugs  from  India  j dried  fruits,  tobacco,  carpets, 
and  musk  from  Persia ; bullion  and  different  manu- 
factured goods  from  Europe,  are  the  staple  commo- 
dities in  which  they  deal.  Horses  from  the  neigh- 
bouring deserts,  are  also  an  article  of  considerable 
importance.  These  animals  are  of  the  genuine  Arab 
breed,  and  are  highly  prized,  particularly  in  India. 

Basrah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  on  the 
taking  of  Baghdad  by  Muriul  IV.  in  1G38,  (a.  u.  1048.) 
but  was  not  made  a separate  P&shfdik  till  1668. 
(a.  h.  1079.)  It  was  retaken  by  the  Persians  in 
1776,  after  a siege  of  thirteen  months  ; but  was 
abandoned  after  the  death  of  Kerim  Khhn,  in  1771*- 
It  is  now  protected  by  the  neighbouring  Arab  tribes 
of  KHabs  on  the  east,  and  Monteiiks  on  the  west, 
who  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of  100,000  piastres 
(4?5,000.)  for  their  services.  {inscription  tin  Pachalik 
dc  Bagdad,  Paris  1609  ; IVubg's  Tour  to  Sheeraz  j 
Mirza  Abu  Talcb’s  Trarels,  vol.  ii. } Jchhn-numh, 
p.451;  Otter,  Ivy  age*,  ii.  47 } Niebuhr's  llc'ue,  ii. 
209. 

BASSO  VIA,  in  IhitnAy,  a genus  of  plants,  class  JVn- 
hi miria,  order  Afonogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
quinquepnrtitc ; corolla  rotate  ; berry  many. seeded, 
nodulose;  seeds  membraneous  at  the  margin,  ncst- 
ling.  ^ •*.  1 1 r - 

'i  his  genus  Contains  one  species,  a native  of  Cayenne. 
Aublct,  Plante*  tit  Lt  Guiaue,  p.  217.  tab.  85. 


B.VSTARD,  p.*\  Ger.  bastard ; Dutch  battaerd ; BAS- 
Da'staid,  a.  # Fr.  kutordy  It.  and  Sp.  bastard#.  TARD. 
Ba^stasd,  adj.  f From  tore,  low,  mean,  disgraceful  j 
Ba'btabuizb,  r and  perhaps  ord,  A.S, source, origin, 
Ba'stahdly,  i birth.  But  see  Hicks,  P.  ii.  p.  93.; 
Ba'btabdy.  J Also  Menage,  Wachter,  and  Kiliau  . 

A bastard  is  one  begotten  out  of  wedlock.  To  bastard  is 
to  declare  bastard,  or  base-born.  Bastard , adj.  U also 
applied  to  any  thing  not  proceeding  from  a legitimate 
source  ; not  genuine.  Bast  is  not  uncommon,  without 
the  termination  ard,  in  old  writers. 


Ar*d  of  yulke  Ulode  mj-ye  Wyllaia  bastard  com, 

As  jc  ssolle  her  after  ylmre,  sod  wan  )i  i kynedom. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  245. 
When  be  was  arj'ued,  be  seat  to  H&rald, 

And  said,  £ata  bastard  no  kyndora  stdd  bald. 

R.  Bromne,  p.  $1. 

And  so  thee  [Queene  Anne]  patting  in  obliuioa  the  bastardyng 
of  bvr  dsugter*,  dtUnerod  into  kin;  Richard's  bands  her  boa 
daughters,  a*  latnbcs  once  agaync  coin  ml  tied  to  the  nutodic  of  tb« 
raiMnona  woaife,  Grafton,  Rick.  3.  Abb.  3. 

And  oner  this  be  [Sir  H.  Bolyngbrooke]  hadde  of  boat,  whichc 
alter  were  made  legyttymat,  by  dame  Kathervne  Swynfortk  iii. 
sonny*.  Fnbyan.  Ann  1386.  R.  2. 

But  the  chelf  thing  & tbc  weighty  of  all  that  inurncion,  rested 
in  tbU  y‘  they  should  allege  bastardy,  either  in  king  Edward  Ktfelf, 
or  in  his  childrf,  or  both.  Sir  Thomas  Mott’s  Works,  fol.  58. 

The  Queen’s  Majesty  will  wink  at  it,  but  not  stablish  it  by  law, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  to  bastard  our  children. 

Burnet.  Retards , v.  1L  P.  U.  p.  456. 
When  tliou  shall  find  the  catalogue  enroll’d 
Of  thy  misdeeds,  there  shall  be  writ  in  text. 

Thy  bastarding  the  issue*  of  a prince. 

Fonts  Love's  Sacrifice,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

1 should  baue  Inn  that  I am,  had  the  maiden  test  *tarrc  is  the 
firmament  twinkled  on  my  bastardising, 

Shaksptore.  Lear,  fol.  286. 

Debonair*,  after  he  had  rid  himself  of  his  nephew  by  a violent 
death  } and  of  his  bastard  brothers  by  a dvil  death  (having  in- 
cloned  them  with  sure  guard,  all  the  day*  of  their  Uvea  within  a 
monastery ; held  himself  secure  from  all  opposition . 

Ralegh’s  History  of  the  World,  pref.  X. 

O Jupiter,  most  high,  most  great,  and  all  tbc  deathless  powers, 
Who  first  shall  dare  to  violate  the  late  a worn  oath  of  oqrs. 

So  let  the  bloods  and  brains  of  them,  and  all  thev  shall  produce 
Flow  on  the  stain’d  face  of  the  earth  ; as  now,  tills  sacred  juke . 
And  let  their  wife*  with  bastardise,  brand  all  Uwlr  future  race. 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad , fol.  44. 

The  apostle  bastardiseth  those  that  surfer  not.  It  is  a sign  of 
BOOship  to  be  chastis'd.  Ftliha «rv.  Resolve,  57. 

Good  seed  degenerates,  and  oft  obey* 

The  soil's  disease,  and  into  cockle  strays  : 

Let  the  miod’a  thoughts  be  hut  transplanted  so 
Into  the  body,  and  bastardly  they  grow. 

Dunne.  To  the  Count et*  of  Bedford. 
They  blot  my  name  with  halefol  bastardy. 

That  1 sprang  not  from  their  nobility  ; 

They  my  alliance  utterly  refuse, 

Nor  will  a strumpet  shall  their  name  abuse. 

Drayton  s England's  Heroic  at  Epistles. 
Bastardy  abounds  not  in  king's  title*,  nor 
S bunny  and  sodomy  in  churchman’*  lives, 

As  these  tilings  do  in  him  ; by  these  he  thrives. 

Donne.  Satire  ik 

Not  more  of  simony  beneath  black  gowns. 

Not  more  of  bastardy  in  heirs  to  crowns. 

pope's  I nutation  of  Donne. 

A battard  by  our  English  laws,  is  one  that  is  rot  only  begotten, 
but  bom,  out  of  lawful  matrimony.  Blachstone.  Commentary  i.  454. 

From  a similar  principle  to  which,  though  tl»c  forest-law*  are 
now  mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obsolete,  yet  from 
this  root  has  sprang  a bastard  slip,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
game  Uw,  and  now  arrived  to  and  wantoning  in  Us  highest  rigour. 

Id.  iv.  415. 
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BAR-  Rot  upon  tlx  kind's  dirortr  from  Ann  Boljren,  tkb  ttatntc  w*», 
TAKD.  with  rrpunl  Ui  the  wttiemrnl  of  the  crown,  repealed  by  •Wtule 
— y .2H  Henry  VIII.  c.  7.  vrUcrrin  the  Lady  Elizabeth  is  sho,  m well  as 
the  I Ally  Mary,  btsfartLsetl,  and  the  crown  settled  no  the  king's 
children  by  Oiiccn  Jane  Scymoat,  am)  his  future  wires. 

/It<u  A i tout's  ( oinmrMlarirt,  1,  20G. 

IU«ta*d,  in  English  Lav,  one  whose  parents  were 
not  lawfully  marrictl  to  each  other,  previously  to  his 
birth.  This  definition  M ill  comprehend  those  cases,  in 
which  a child  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  is  yet  accounted 
a Bustard.  Some  of  these  cases  shall  be  mentioned 
in  their  proper  places, 

lipon  this  very  important  subject,  the  spirit  and 
inclination  of  the  Common  law  of  this  country  has 
ever  been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  of  both  the 
civil  and  the  Canon  law.  By  the  two  latter,  children 
born  before  marriage  are  legitimated  by  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  their  parents,  provided,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  children,  it  was  lawful  for 
both  of  the  parents  to  intermarry.  This  was  esta- 
blished in  the  Civil  law  by  Constantine,  and  confirmed 
by  Justinian  ; in  the  Canon  law  by  n constitution  of 
Alexander  III.  in  11GO.  The  doctrine  of  legitimation 
prevails  with  different  modifications  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Scotland.  In  England  it  was 
never  admitted  -t  every  attempt  at  its  introduction  was 
defeated,  and  when  the  clergy  at  the  parliament  at 
Merton,  20  Henry  HI.  moved  that  all  children  bora 
before  marriage  should  be  legitimate,  because  the 
church  or  the  Canon  law  holds  such  to  be  so,  all  the 
Earls  and  Barons  answered  with  one  voice  in  words, 
which  must  deeply  interest  every  Englishman's  feelings, 
guod  nolunt  leges  Anglia  mutare,  qua  hucusque  usituta 
sunt  et  approbate*. 

But  although  the  English  law  has  very  wisely,  for 
the  conservation  of  morals  and  the  avoidance  of  dis- 
putes, declared  those  born  out  uf  wedlock  to  beBuManis; 
yet  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  as  in  other  cases, 
respected  the  passions  of  human  nature,  and  has  given 
every  encouragement  to  those  who  may  be  anxious  to 
redeem  the  error  and  the  injury  which  they  may  have 
committed,  by  providing,  that  if  the  offspring  of  an 
illegitimate  intercourse  be  born  within  marriage,  such 
offspring  shall  be  legitimate.  This  lenient  provision 
is  carried  to  the  utmost  length.  Thus,  if  a man  marry 
a woman  grossly  big  with  child  by  another,  and 
within  three  dot's  after,  she  be  delivered,  such  issue  is 
legitimate.  If  a child  be  born  within  a day  after 
marriage  between  parties  of  full  age,  if  there  be  no 
apparent  impossibility  that  the  husband  should  be  the 
father  of  it,  the  child  is  legitimate.  So  also,  although 
the  usual  time  of  gestation  is  forty  weeks,  yet  the  law 
allows  for  the  uncertainty  attending  these  matters  : and 
in  one  case  a child  was  declared  legitimate,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  forty-one  weeks  and  three  days, 
and  the  lewd  character  of  the  wife  in  addition.  Nam 
semper  pratumUur  pro  legitimaiione. 

If,  however,  there  be  good  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
widow  feigns  herself  with  child  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a supposititious  heir  to  the  estate,  the  heir 
presumptive  is  entitled  to  his  writ  de  ventre  inspicicndo , 
to  examine  whether  she  be  really  pregnant  or  not ; 
and  if  she  be  so  found,  to  keep  her  under  proper 
restraint,  till  she  be  delivered. 

It  was  hinted  above  that  there  are  eases  where  chil- 
dren born  during  wedlock  may  be  Bastards.  This 
happens  when  access  by  the  husband  was  impossible, 
or  highly  improbable.  Thus,  if  the  husband  be  out  of 


the  kingdom,  or  as  the  legal  phrase  is,  extra  quotum 
maria,  for  nine  months  previously  to  the  birth  of  a 
child,  such  child  is  illegitimate. 

In  a divorce  a mensd  et  thoro  the  subsequent  issue  of 
the  wife  are  Bastards,  unless  access  be  distinctly 
proved  ; hut  in  a voluntary  separation  ,by  agreement, 
the  children  shall  be  presumed  legitimate,  unless  the 
contrary  be  proved. 

In  a divorce  a vinculo  matrimonii  in  the  spiritual 
court  all  the  issue  of  the  marriage  are  illegitimate ; 
because  such  a divorce  always  rests  upon  the  ground 
that  the  marriage  was  void  ab  initio.  By  parity  of 
reason,  the  children  of  a person  guilty  of  bigamy  are 
Bastards. 

Modern  decisions  have  considerably  narrowed  the 
operation  of  the  old  rule  of  extra  quatnor  maria.  It  is 
now  lie  Id  that  the  husband's  being  within  the  fonr  seas 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
child,  and  it  is  left  to  a jury  to  determine  whether  the 
husband  had  access  or  not.  3 P.  H\  275,  276.  2 Sir. 
925.  And  evidence  may  be  given,  that  the  husband 
Warf  from  natural  or  incidental  causes  impotent.  2 Stra. 
940.  I Roll.  Abr.  35H.  I Salk.  123.  But  m this  latter 
case  an  impossibility  must  be  proved,  and  not  a bare 
improbability. 

As  to  the  rights  of  Bastards,  they  are  of  two  sorts, 
natural  and  civil.  1.  Every  Bastard,  besides  the  poli- 
tical liberties  common  to  every  subject  of  the  crown, 
has  a right  of  maintenance  from  his  parents  by  tbe 
English  law,  which,  unlike  the  Roman  law  in  certain 
cases,  refuses  to  visit  the  crime  of  tbe  father  and 
mother  upon  the  innocent  offspring,  by  depriving  him 
of  all  claim  during  his  infancy  ttpon  his  natural  pro- 
tectors. The  English  law  also  recognizes  the  relation- 
ship of  blood  existing  between  them  for  other  purposes. 
Thus  a man  shall  not  marry  his  Bastard  sister  or 
daughter. 

2.  A Bustard,  by  law,  has  no  father.  He  is  called 
/ilius  nullitts  o rjttttt*  popu It.  Hence  he  has  no  surname 
by  inheritance,  though  he  may  gain  one  by  reputa- 
tion. As  lie  is  son  to  nobody,  he  is  heir  to  nobody,  and 
therefore  can  in  no  rase  inherit  any  thing  lineally  or 
collaterally.  The  following  case  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered an  exception  to  this  rule,  because  the  right  is 
only  attainable  through  the  voluntary  laches  of  the 
lawful  heir : viz.  If  a man  be  seized  in  fee,  and  hath 
issue  two  sons,  the  eldest  (termed  in  law)  Bastard  eigne, 
and  the  youngest  mnher  puune',  and  the  father  die,  and 
the  Bastard  enter  claiming  as  heir  to  his  father,  and 
occupy  the  land  during  life  without  entry  made  by  die 
mu  Her  j if  in  this  case  the  Bastard  die  seised  and  his 
issue  enter,  the  right  of  the  legitimate  heir  is  barren 
for  ever.  For,  although  the  father  had  never  any 
right,  and  might  have  been  ousted  at  any  time,  yet  his 
issue  is  the  heir  as  luwfulty  as  if  he  himself  had  been 
the  first  purchaser ; and  the  uncle  who  has  been  so 
grossly  indifferent  to  his  rights  during  the  life  of  the 
father,  shall  never  evict  the  son,  whom  the  law  now 
regards  as  the  true  heir  to  the  grandfather. 

A Bastard  may  purchase  as  well  as  a legitimate 
person,  and  may  of  course  tranamit  his  possessions  to 
his  own  lineal  descendants.  If  he  dies  intestate  without 
issue,  H was  formerly  held  that  the  Ordinary  might 
seize  his  goods  and  dispose  of  them  in  plot  wni.  But 
it  is  now  usual  to  procure  letters  patent,  or  other 
authority  from  the  King  ? and  then  administration  is 
granted  of  course  to  such  appointee  of  the  Crown. 


bas- 
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BAS-  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  a Bastard  may  be  legi- 
XABIX  timated  and  rendered  capable  of  inheriting  by  the 
R ~ transcend  ant  power  of  an  act  of  parliament  j as  was 

done  in  the  case  of  John  of  Gaunt's  children  by 
Katharine  Swinford,  in  the  90  Rich.  II.  4 but.  36. 

BASTE,  Swe.  basa , to  cut,  to  strike  j 

Bastina'de,  n. /whence  lhre  thinks  the  English 
Bastina'do,  o.  \ baste ; Fr.  bastonner ; It.  bastonare  ; 
Bastina'de,  n.  L Fr.  bastonnade  j Sp.  bastonada ; It. 
Bastina'do,  n.  J bastonuto. 

lias  tanner,  to  strike,  beat,  bang,  bethwack,  (with  & 
cudgel.)  Cotgrave. 

Bat  so  U vm  that  be  [John  Darina]  being  a high-spirited  vexing 
man,  did,  upon  wans  little  provocation  or  punctilio,  bastinado 
Richard  Martin  (afterwards  Recorder  of  London)  in  tbe  coomoa 
lull  of  tbc  Middle  Temple,  while  be  whs  at  dinner. 

Wood.  AtAensr  Ox  on.  t.  MS, 
Also,  if  anv  mao  disclose  their  secrets,  especially  in  time  of 
war  re,  he  receincth  an  hundred  blowes  on  the  backe  with  a basti- 
nado lay’d  on  by  a tall  fellow. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  ifc.  The  Tartar*}  T.  L 

Wbo  hath  this  wonder  wrought  ? 

The  late  tane  iostmadv.  So  1 thought. 

What  »e  retail  ways  men  to  their  calling  hare  ; 

Tbe  bodie's  stripes,  I see,  the  soule  may  save. 

JoAsuon.  Epigram  on  a Reformed  Qamttter. 

He  giuea  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue 
Our  earcs  arc  cudgel 'd,  not  a word  of  his 
But  butfcU  1 tetter  than  a hat  of  France. 

SAaJupcare,  King  John,  (61.  7. 

Tir’d  with  dispute,  and  speaking  Latin, 

As  well  as  basting  and  bear-baiting. 

Ami  desperate  of  any  course. 

To  free  himself  by  wit  or  force. 

flatter.  Hudibras,  part  U.  canto  L 
The  beaten  soldier  proves  moat  manful, 

That,  like  his  sward,  endurrs  the  anvil. 

And  justly’*  held  more  formidable, 

The  more  his  valour’s  malleable  t 
But  he  that  fears  a bastinado, 

Will  run  sway  from  his  own  shadow. 

Id.  part  1L  canto  L 

A waiting-man  to  travelling  nobles  chose, 

He  his  own  laws  would  saucily  impose. 

Till  bastinadoed  back,  again  be  went 
To  learn  those  manners  be  to  teach  was  sent. 


These,  all  bound  together  in  cum  elwdn,  almost  dead  with  famine,  BASTE. 

and  wasted  with  torments,  having  had  their  naked  bodies  booted  

Or  dropped  over  with  burning  bacon  ; Ralegh  also,  to  lus  great  fi-\S- 
rc potation,  deliver'd  from  their  captivity.  T1LLE. 

Oidy.  Lift  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  fol.  Ixxviii.  L , 


Drydm.  AbtaUm  and  AeAitopAeL 

In  TnHcey,  says  Montesquieu,  where  little  regard  is  shewn  to 
the  lives  or  fortunes  of  the  subject,  all  causes  ore  quickly  decided  . 
the  baslta,  on  a summary  hearing,  orders  which  party  he  pleases 
to  be  bastinadoed , and  then  sends  them  about  their  business. 

fl  lochs  tone.  Commentaries,  lil.  423. 

Baste,  t>.  To  baste  meat,  Skinner  believes,  is  the 
same  baste — to  strike ; because  formerly  it  was  tbe 
custom  to  rub  the  meat  with  a stick  covered  with  fat; 
though  now  the  liquid  is  dropped  upon  the  meat 
from  a distance. 

For  In  their  onelys  railing  standrth  all  their  nmeU,  with  ooetyc 
raytyngc  is  all  their  roste  mente  basted,  and  all  tlwir  pottc  seatooed. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare's  Works/,  foL  66$. 

Many  a gomip’s  e-up  in  my  tym«  liave  1 tasted, 

Anxl  many  a troche  and  spyt  have  I both  turned  and  basted. 

Gammer  Gorton’s  See  die,  act  L scene  1. 

■ Rut  aay  sir,  is  It  dinner  time  ? 

8.  Duo.  No  sir,  1 tliinke  tbe  meat  wants  that  1 haue. 

Aht.  In  good  time  sir  ; what’s  that? 

8.  Dan.  Basting. 

Ant.  Well  sir,  then  ’twill  be  dria. 

S.  Dro.  If  it  be  sir,  I pray  you  cat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  Your  reason  r 

S.  DRO.  Lest  it  make  you  cHollericke,  and  purchase  me  another 
drie  basting.  SAahspearc.  Comedy  ttf  Errors,  161.  tit*. 


Brawn  and  L‘ Estrange  will  surely  charm  whomever 
The  frothy  pertoes*  strikes  of  weak  small-beer. 

Who  steep*  ttw  calf*  fat  loin  in  greasy  sauce. 

Will  hardly  loathe  the  praise  that  bastes  ma  ui. 

Armstrong.  On  Taste. 

Baste,  e.  Besten.  Fris.  Sicamb.  To  sew  or  stitch 
together  slightly.  Kiliau. 

For  oat  of  toune  me  list  to  gone 
Tbc  sounc  of  briddes  for  to  here. 

That  on  the  buakes  singes  tic  re 
That  in  tbc  swete  season  that  lefe  is 
With  a thmk  basting  my  sleuis. 

Chancer.  Ramauai  of  the  Rose,  fol.  118.  c.  iL 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore, 

Basted  with  bends  of  gold  on  every  side, 

And  aiailca  betweeae,  and  laced  close  afore. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen,  book  V.  C.  V. 

Bene.  Nay  mocke  not,  moeke  not ; the  body  of  your  discourse 
u sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  Uic  guards  are  but 
slightly  basted  on  neither. 

SAahspeare.  Mach  Ado  about  Sulking,  fol.  103. 

■ ■ ■ Shall  the  proud  lord 

That  bastes  bis  arrogance  with  hia  owns  scamc. 

And  ncuer  suiter*  matter  of  tbc  world 
Enter  bis  thoughts ; sane  such  as  do  rruolue 
And  ruminate  himself.  Shall  he  be  worship!. 

Of  that  ws  hold  an  idol,  more  tlico  bee. 

Id.  Troy  lus  and  Crrmida,  161.  88. 

BASTIA,  the  former  capital,  and  now  the  second 
town,  of  tho  island  of  Corsica.  It  was  the  ancient 
Martiuorum  Oppidum,  and  stands  on  the  acclivity  of 
a hill,  overlooking  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  island.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  skins,  wine,  oil, 
pulse,  and  fruit,  most  of  which  are  produced,  in 
great  abundance,  in  tbc  neighbourhood.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  stilettos,  which  are  much 
valued  by  the  Italians.  It  has  often  been  besieged 
and  captured,  and  now  contains  a population  of  about 
8,0(10.  Lot.  49°  4*  N.  and  long.  9°  96'  E. 

BA'STILLE,  or  A Bastille  Fr.  ; bus  title  Sp.  From 

Ba'stile,  >the  Fr.  bajtir  to  build  ; q.  d.  <rdi- 

Ba^tillions.  J Jicittm  belli/ urn.  But  w hence  bastir  ? 
Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  the  Greek  and  Latiu  basis  ; 
q.  d.  bast  tare,  i.  e.  to  raise  upon  a basis  or  foundation. 

These  lordes  earned  bastiUs  to  be  made  rouade  about  tbc  cytle, 
with  the  which  they  troubled  their  enemies,  And  tuoauted  the 
wallet.  Hall.  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  lOfi. 

Tbe  same  season  there  was  rapitaync  at  Calais  dr  Johan  De- 
luarucn,  who  received  the  byssboppe  and  hia  company  with  great 


love  ; and  ao  they  landed  lytell  and  lytell,  and  all  their  borat**  and 
baggage,  and  ao  lodged  in  Calay*  and  there  about,  in  ba styllrs  that 
they  made  dayly.  Froissart.  Crony  tie,  r.  L C.  329. 

On  the  next  day  in  the  morning,  the  Frcochmennv  all  together 
issued  out  of  the  tovrnc,  & wanoe  the  basttll  of  Saint  Low  by 
assault,  & set  it  on  Are.  Stone.  Ann.  1 429.  H.  6. 

Our  soldier*  row  at  tbc  call  of  their  captainc*,  and  removed 
their  munitions  far  from  tbe  wall,  providing  to  fight  more  dose 
and  short  along  the  high  bastiles,  or  co  unterm  tires,  whirlt  now 
that  they  were  finished  overtopped  the  walls. 

Holland.  . Ammianus , fol.  162. 

And  that  they  should  lacke  neither  injuric  nor  spite  in  the  Pape’s 
doynges,  wben  the  emperor  saw  tlutt,  whether  bee  would  or  no.  the 
Pope  would  Beetles  fall  in  with  Fraunce,  then  he  desired  tbe  Popo 
that  such  bastiUans  and  foites  of  fence  as  were  made  about  Mi  ran - 
dula  when  it  wa*  besigrd,  might  either  be  deliuered  to  hyv  mens 
faaades,  or  eta  defaced,  that  the  Frenchmen  might  not  haue  them. 

AscAam.  Report  and  Discourse. 
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B A S T I L E. 


BASTILE.  Nowe  wm  ttare  rpoa  tli*  promontorir,  Vhydtf  in  ajrnynatc 
, j SnUmync,  on  the  co«lf  of  McNair,  a Am tiUia*  which  crr-Uvne 

v ^ aouldyour*  AlhcovlJ  did  kept,  and  in  the  sea  bmetiie  them  tore 
galley*.  XlcheU.  Tkucididf,  fol.  69. 

■ The  BaitiUr, 

Ye  horrid  tovr'n,  th’  abode  of  broken  hearts. 

Ye  dungeons  and  yc  cages  of  despair. 

That  monarch*  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
Willi  music  such  as  suits  their  sor* reign  ears— 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men  ! 

There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  bear  that  ye  were  ftdl’n  at  laat ; to  know 
That  rv’n  our  enemies,  so  oft  employ’d 
In  forging  chains  for  ua,  themselves  were  free. 

Cowper.  Task,  book  V. 

Bastii.k,  the  chief  prison  of  state  in  France. 
There  were  several  state  prisons  dignified  with  this 
title,  but  that  which  was  termed  The  hostile,  by  way 
of  distinction,  was  situated  at  the  gates  of  Funs,  near 
the  road  to  St.  Anthony,  and  is  the  only  one  sufficiently 
celebrated  to  require  notice  in  this  place.  It  was 
originally  projected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by 
Hugh  d'Aubriot,  mayor  of  Paris,  who  laid  the  first 
stone,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1370.  D'Aubriot  was 
a native  of  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  born  of  obscure  pa- 
rents, but  raised  by  bis  merit  into  such  favour  with 
his  sovereign,  that  the  charge  of  the  capital  was 
entrusted  to  him ; and  the  Pont  au  change,  the  embank- 
ment along  the  Seine,  near  the  gate  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  the  first  subterraneous  drains  to  carry  off  the  filth 
of  the  town,  were  evidences  of  his  ingenuity  and  care. 

The  Hostile,  as  planned  by  d’Aubriot,  consisted  only 
of  two  round  towers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road 
leading  into  Paris  from  the  suburbs  St.  Anthony ; 
they  were  joined  together  with  a high  and  strong 
wull,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  gate  of  the  town. 
Some  years  afterwards  two  other  towers  were  built 
opposite  to  the  two  first,  and  under  Charles  VI. 
several  others  were  erected  ; and,  by  moans  of  inter- 
vening walls,  two  complete  courts  were  formed, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  edifice  : at 
the  same  time  the  road  was  turned  off  to  the  right  of 
the  castle,  and  the  whole  building  enclosed  with  a deep 
ditch,  and  secured  by  a counterscarp  of  nearly  thirty-six 
feet  from  the  bottom.  There  were,  indeed,  other  build- 
ings subsequently  erected,  but  of  no  very  materiul  im- 
portance. The  usual  entry  into  the  Bastilc  was  from 
the  street  St.  Anthony.  Over  the  first  gate  vras  an 
armoury  : to  the  right  of  the  entrance  was  a guard- 
room. In  the  first  enclosure  were  barracks  for  the 
garrisonj  coach-houses,  and  stables,  for  the  governor 
and  officers  j and  shops  for  sutlers.  A gate  led  thence 
to  the  arsenal.  The  way  into  the  second  enclosure  was 
by  a draw-bridge  : on  entering  it  was  u guard-room 
to  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  governor’s  house. 
At  the  end  of  this  court  was  a terrace,  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  a pavilion.  Immediately  opposite  to  the 
governor’s  house  was  the  entrance  into  the  castle;  and 
between  the  two  were  kitchens  and  other  offices, 
erected  on  a blind  bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch.  The 
passage  into  the  castle  was  over  a draw-bridge,  and 
within  the  gate  was  a third  guard-room.  The  first 
court  was  102  feet  long,  and  72  brood,  with  six 
towers,  and  was  terminated  by  a modern  building,  on 
the  ground  floor  of  which  was  the  council  chamber 
and  library ; and  above,  the  apartments  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant du  Iloi,  the  major,  surgeon,  and  other  officers, 
with  some  rooms,  appropriated  for  prisoners  of  distinc- 
tion, The  second  court  was  72  feet  long,  and  42 


broad,  and  contained  two  towers,  with  lodgings  for  BASTILE. 
persons  belonging  to  the  castle.  t , 

It  was  in  the  towers  of  the  Bastile  that  prisoners 
were  usually  confined.  The  entrances  to  these  were 
secured  by  double  doors  of  oak,  about  three  inches 
thick.  In  each  tower  was  a winding  staircase,  which 
descended  to  a dungeon  below,  and  led  to  the  rooms 
above.  The  dungeons  were  arched,  paved,  and  lined 
with  stone,  and  most  of  them  had  a slit  towards  the 
ditch,  that  let  in  air,  and  a very  small  degree  of  fight. 

There  was  no  stove  or  fire-place  in  any  one  of  them. 

It  was  said  that  they  were  intended  os  places  of  tem- 
porary punishment,  for  prisoners  who  attempted  to 
escape ; but  there  were  other  occasions  on  which  they 
were  used.  It  was  in  these  dungeons  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Princes  of  Armagnac,  sons  of  James,  who  was 
beheaded,  were  confined,  by  Louis  XI.  The  eldest 
lost  bis  senses  in  prison,  the  youngest  obtained  his 
liberty,  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  related  a 
tale  of  suffering  that  now  almost  exceeds  belief, 
although  it  was,  at  that  time,  fully  credited.  Al>ove 
these  dungeons  were  four  stories,  containing  each  a 
single  room  ; and  some  of  these  had  a small  dark 
closet  adjoining  to  them,  made  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walL  The  three  first  stories  were  irregular  polygons, 
of  about  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  us  many  in  height;  the 
fourth,  or  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  called  la 
calotte,  was  not  quite  so  large,  nor  so  high,  and  wus 
arched  to  support  the  stone  roof  or  platform.  The 
walls  were  strongly  built  of  stone  and  mortar  : they 
were  near  seven  English  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  the 
thickness  gradually  increased  towards  the  foundations. 

The  rooms  had  one  window  each,  glazed  within  find 
doubly  grated  ; one  near  the  centre  of  the  wall,  and 
again  at  its  exterior  surface.  The  walls  were  per- 
fectly dry ; and,  owing  to  their  extreme  thickness, 
persons  long  confined  in  the  Bastile,  declared  that  they 
were  not  so  much  incommoded  by  the  cold  in  winter, 
or  heat  in  summer,  as  they  had  been,  at  the  same 
season,  in  the  town  of  Paris.  All  the  rooms,  except 
the  dungeons,  had  a fire-place  or  stove.  The  vents  of 
the  chimneys  were  secured  by  strong  iron  grates, 
placed  at  certain  distances  from  each  other  : the  w alla 
and  ceilings  were  plastered  and  white-w;ished,  and  the 
floors  laid  with  tile,  or  stone.  The  doors  of  the  rooms 
were  double,  and  with  as  many  locks  and  bars  as  those 
that  shut  the  entrances  to  the  towers  ; and  to  many  of 
the  rooms  were  double  ceilings,  one  of  lath  and  plaster, 
and  the  other  of  oak,  on  which  rested  the  stone  floor 
of  the  room  above.  The  staircases  were  lighted  by 
narrow  windows,  with  iron  grates,  like  those  of  the 
rooms.  Such  we  believe  to  be  a tolerably  accurate 
description  of  this  place  of  horror,  in  which  hundreds 
were  confined,  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  a 
monarch,  or  a minister  ; and,  so  rigidly  were  the 
wretched  victims  concealed,  that  many  have  oecn  shut  up 
for  years,  and  denied  communication  with  all  mankind, 
except  the  keepers  of  the  prison ; so  that  neither  friends 
nor  families  have  been  able  to  discover  what  was 
become  of  him  whom  they  had  so  mysteriously  lost. 

The  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Bastile  were 
a governor.  Lieutenant  du  Roi,  a major,  with  two  adju- 
tants, a surgeon,  and  his  assistant,  a chaplain,  and 
four  turnkeys  : these,  with  a company  of  invalids,  and 
its  usual  number  of  officers,  lodged  in  the  castle  ; und, 
besides  them,  were  a physician,  two  priests  to  assist 
the  chaplain,  a keeper  of  records,  a clerk,  a super- 
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BASTILE.  intendant  of  buildings,  and  an  engineer,  whose  services 
s— being  only  required  occasionally,  lodged  in  the  town. 

The  king  allowed  the  governor  a certain  daily  sura  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  prisoner  : for  a Prince  of  the 
blood,  the  allowance  seems  to  have  been  50  livres 
a-day ; for  a merchant  of  France,  36 ; a Lieutenant- 
general,  24  ; a person  of  quality,  or  member  of  the 
Parliaments,  15  j an  ordinary  Judge,  a priest,  or  per- 
son in  the  finances,  10  ; and  a respectable  citizen,  5 : 
and,  in  addition,  the  governor  received  a salary  for 
firing,  candles,  and  washing.  The  mode  of  arresting 
prisoners  was  by  Ultra  de  cachet,  which  were  some- 
times signed  by  the  king  himself,  and  always  counter- 
signed, either  by  the  minister  of  Paris,  or  by  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  The  following  is  a good 
specimen  of  one  of  those  fatal  instruments : 

" Mon  Cousin, 

“ Etant  pent  satisfail  de  votre  conduite , 
je  vousfait  cette  lettre,  pour  vous  dire,  que  men  intention 
at  qu'auuit6t  quelle  votu  aura  Hi  remise,  four  aye:  d 
vous  rendre  cn  men  chdteau  de  la  Bastile,  pour  y rater 
jusqu’d  notitel  ordre  de  moL  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu  quit 
vous  ait,  men  Cousin,  en  sa  sainte  garde.  Ecrit  & Ver- 
sailles, le  25  Juin,  1748. 

" Signi,  LOUIS, 

” Voyer  d?  Argenson.” 

It  was  inscribed, 

" A nton  Cousin , le  Prince  de  Monaco,  Brigadier  en 
mon  Infanterie 

As  soon  as  a prisoner  arrived,  he  was  examined  in 
the  council  chamber,  by  the  major,  in  presence  of  the 
Lieutenant  du  Hoi;  every  thing  was  then  taken  from 
him  that  could  be  employed  to  commit  violence  on 
himself  or  others,  or  to  facilitate  his  escape.  These  were 
put  into  a box,  and  labelled  with  the  tower,  and  num- 
ber of  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  to  be  confined, 
and  by  which  he  was  afterwards  called  ; so  that  on  no 
occasion  was  the  name  of  a prisoner  ever  pronounced, 
the  appellation  being  No.  1,  de  la  Bertaudiere  ,*  No.  2, 
du  Trisor ; No.  3,  de  la  Liberti,  &c. 

But  the  best  idea  of  the  Bastile,  and  mode  of  treat' 
ment,  will  be  derived  from  the  account  of  a person 
confined  there,  under  the  mildest  regime,  for  more 
than  eight  months.  It  was  communicated  to  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Bastile, -by  the  writer 
himself,  who  is  characterized  as  one  of  scrupulous 
veracity,  and  is  as  follows  : " About  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  2d  of  April,  1771,  I was  awaked  by  a 
violent  knocking  at  my  chamber  door,  and  was 
commanded,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  open  it.  I 
did  so,  and  an  Exempt  of  the  Police,  three  men  and 
a Commissary,  entered  my  room.  They  desired  me  to 
dress  myself,  and  began  to  search  the  apartment. 
They  ordered  me  to  open  my  drawers  ; and,  having 
examined  my  papers,  they  took  such  as  they  chose, 
and  put  them  into  a box,  which,  as  I understood  after- 
wards, was  carried  to  the  Police-office.  The  Com- 
missary asked  me  my  name,  my  age,  the  place  where  I 
was  born,  how  long  I had  been  at  Paris,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I spent  my  time.  The  examination  was 
written  down,  a list  was  made  of  every  thing  found 
in  the  room,  which,  with  the  examination,  I was  de- 
sired to  read  and  sign.  The  Exempt  then  told  me  to 
take  all  my  body-linen,  and  such  clothes  as  I chose, 
and  to  come  with  them.  Having  shut  and  sealed  the 
drawers,  they  desired  me  to  follow  j and,  in  going  out. 


they  locked  the  chamber  door,  and  took  the  key.  On  BASTILE. 
coming  into  the  street,  I found  a coach,  into  which  I 
was  desired  to  go,  and  the  others  followed  me.  After 
sitting  for  some  time,  the  Commissary  told  me  they 
were  carrying  me  to  the  Bastile,  and  soon  afterwards 
1 saw  the  towers.  They  did  not  go  the  shortest  and 
direct  road  : the  coach  stopped  at  the  gate  in  the 
street  St.  Anthony.  I saw  the  coachman  make  signs 
to  the  sentinel,  aiid  soon  after  the  gate  was  opened  $ 
the  guard  was  under  arms,  and  the  gate  shut  again. 

On  coming  to  the  first  drawbridge,  it  was  let  down, 
tbe  guard  there  also  being  under  arms.  The  coach 
went  on,  and  entered  the  castle,  where  a third  guard 
was  stationed.  1 was  conducted  to  a room  that  I 
heard  named  the  council  chamber.  After  an  examina- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  Commissary,  I was  desired 
to  empty  my  pockets,  and  lay  what  I had  in  them  oil 
the  tabic.  My  handkerchief  and  snuff-box  being 
returned  to  me,  my  money,  watch,  and  indeed  every 
thing  else,  were  put  into  a box,  and,  an  inventory 
having  been  made,  sealed  up  in  my  presence.  The 
mqjor  then  called  for  the  turnkey  whose  turn  of  duty 
it  was,  and  asked  what  room  was  empty.  He  said  the 
calotte  de  la  Bertaudiere.  lie  was  ordered  to  convey 
me  to  it,  aud  to  carry  thither  my  linen  and  my  clothes. 

Tbe  turnkey  having  done  so,  left  me,  and  locked  the 
doors.  The  weather  was  still  extremely  cold,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  return  soon  after,  with  fire-wood, 
a tinder-box,  and  a candle.  He  made  my  fire,  but 
told  me,  on  leaving  the  tinder-box,  that  I might  in 
future  do  it  myself,  when  so  inclined.  At  eleven  the 
turnkey  entered  with  my  dinner.  Having  spread  the 
table  with  a clean  napkin,  he  placed  the  dishes  on  it, 
cut  the  meat,  and  retired,  taking  away  the  knife;  the 
dishes,  plates,  fork,  spoon,  and  goblet,  were  of  pew- 
ter. The  dinner  consisted  of  soup  and  bouillic,  a 
piece  of  roasted  meat,  a bottle  of  good  table  wine, 
a pound  loaf  of  the  best  kind  of  household  bread.  In 
the  evening  at  seven  he  brought  my  supper,  which 
consisted  of  a roast  dish  and  a ragout.  The  same 
ceremony  was  observed  in  cutting  the  meat,  to  render 
the  knife  unnecessary  to  me.  He  took  away  the  dishes 
he  had  brought  for  dinner,  and  returned  at  eight  next 
morning  to  remove  the  supper  things.  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  being  fust  or  maigre  days,  the  dinners  con- 
sisted of  soup,  a dish  of  fish,  and  two  dishes  of  vege- 
tables ; the  suppers  of  two  dishes  of  garden  stuff  and 
on  omlct,  or  something  made  with  eggs  and  milk. 

The  dinners  and  suppers  of  each  day  in  the  week  were 
different,  but  every  Friday  was  the  same : so  that  the 
ordinary  class  of  prisoners  saw  in  the  course  of  the 
first  week  their  bill  of  fare  for  fifty  years,  if  they  staid 
so  long.  I had  remained  in  my  room  about  three 
weeks,  when  I was  one  morning  carried  down  to  the 
council  chamber,  and  again  examined  by  the  Commis- 
sary. He  then  asked  if  I had  any  knowledge  of  some 
works  lie  named,  meaning  those  that  bad  been  written 
by  me  ; if  I was  acquainted  with  the  author  of  them  j 
whether  there  were  any  persons  concerned  with  him  ; 
and  if  I knew  whether  they  had  been  printed  ? I told 
him,  that,  as  I did  not  mean  to  conceal  any  thing,  I 
should  avoid  giving  him  nccdlo&s  trouble  ; that  I was 
myself  the  author  of  the  works  he  had  mentioned,  and 
guessed  I was  there  on  that  account ; that  they  never 
had  been  printed  ; that  the  work  which  I conceived 
was  the  cause  of  my  confinement,  had  never  been 
shewn  to  any  but  one  person,  wliora  I thought  my 
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BASTILE-  Mend ; and,  having-  no  accomplices,  the  offence,  if 
there  was  any,  rested  solely  with  myself.  He  said  my 
examination  was  one  of  the  shortest  he  had  ever  been 
employed  at,  for  it  ended  here.  I was  carnal  back  to 
my  room,  and  the  next  day  was  shaved,  for  the  first 
time  since  my  confinement,  it  being  usual  never  to 
share  a prisoner  till  after  his  first  examination.  A few 
days  afterwards  I wrote  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police, 
requesting  to  be  indulged  with  the  use  of  books,  pen, 
ink,  and  pajwr,  which  was  granted  ; but  I was  not 
allowed  to  go  down  to  the  library,  (a  collection  of 
about  500  volumes,  founded  by  some  prisoner  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,)  to  choose  the 
books.  Several  volumes  were  brought  to  me  by  the 
turnkey,  who,  when  I desired  it,  carried  them  back 
and  brought  others. 

" After  my  last  examination,  I was  token  down 
almost  daily,  and  allowed  to  walk  about  on  hour  in 
the  court,  within  view  of  the  sentinel  : but  my  walks 
were  frequently  interrupted  ; for  if  any  one  appeared, 
the  sentinel  called  out  ' au  cabinet  /’  and  I was  then 
obliged  to  conceal  myself  hastily  in  a kind  of  dark 
closet  in  the  wall. 

*'  The  sheets  of  my  bed  were  changed  once  a fort- 
night j I was  allowed  four  towels  a week,  and  my  linen 
was  taken  to  be  washed  every  Saturday.  1 had  a tallow- 
candle  daily  ; and  in  the  cold  season  a certain  number 
of  pieces  of  fire-wood.  After  being  detained  above 
eight  months,  I was  informed  that  an  order  had  come 
to  discharge  me.  I was  desired  to  go  down  to  the 
council  chamber  j every  thing  I had  brought  with  me 
was  returned,  together  with  the  key  of  my  apartment, 
which  1 found  exactly  in  the  state  I left  it.  During 
my  confinement,  I wrote  many  letters  to  several  of 
•my  friends,  which  were  always  received  with  civility  j 
but  not  one  of  them  had  been  delivered/’ 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  all  prisoners  were 
treated  with  the  lenity  and  indulgence  shewn  to  the 
individual  whose  account  we  have  now  given,  although 
no  proof  of  the  iron  cages  and  instruments  of  torture, 
which  were  commonly  imagined  to  be  appendages  to 
this  establishment,  was  discovered  at  the  destruction 
of  the  edifice.  Solitary  confinement,  in  itself  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  punishments,  seems' to  have  been  the 
principal  use  to  which  the  Rastile  was  devoted  ; and 
it  will  not  he  surprising,  if  many  persons,  worn  out  by 
care  and  anxiety,  with  all  the  horrors  of  uncertainty 
as  to  their  own  fate,  or  that  of  the  nearest  and  most 
beloved  relatives,  sank  under  their  misfortunes,  and 
either  lost  their  reason,  or  terminated  their  sufferings 
in  a slow  and  lingering  death. 

The  most  extraordinary  prisoner  ever  confined  in 
the  Bastile,  was  the  man  i cith  the  mask,  concerning 
whom  curiosity  and  conjecture  have  been  equally 
excited  and  disappointed  ; for  to  the  present  moment 
nothing  authentic  has  transpired  as  to  the  name  of  the 
unknown.  He  was  brought  by  Mans,  de  St.  Mars, 
then  newly  appointed  governor  of  the  Bastile,  from 
the  island  of  St.  Marguerite,  in  1G98 ; was  attended 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  had  every  possible 
Indulgence  granted  him  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  was  Nov.  19,  1703.  When  M.  de  St.  Mars  was 
successively  promoted  from  the  keepcrsliips  of  St. 
Pigncrol  and  St.  Marguerite  to  the  Bastile,  this  mys- 
terious prisoner  accompanied  him  j he  was  carried  in  a 
litter,  accompanied  by  several  men  on  horseback,  who 
bad  orders  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  made  the  smallest 


attempt  to  shew  his  face,  or  otherwise  to  discover  BASTILE. 
himself.  His  face  was  concealed  by  a mask  of  black  's— y— w* 
velvet,  with  springs  of  steel,  which  were  so  contrived, 
that  he  could  eat  without  taking  it  off.  Whilst  iu 
the  Bastile,  he  had  the  best  accommodations  that 
place  would  afford  ; nothing  was  refused  him  that  h« 
desired  ; his  table  was  the  moot  sumptuous  that  could 
be  provided,  and  the  governor  seldom  sat  down  in  his 
presence.  He  was  accomplished , to r he  read  much, 
and  played  on  the  guitar,  and  his  chief  taste  was  fbr 
lace,  and  linen  of  tile  finest  texture.  A physician  of 
the  Bastile,  who  had  often  attended  him  when  indis- 
posed, said,  that  he  had  never  seen  his  face,  though 
he  had  frequently  examined  his  tongue  and  parts  of  his 
body.  He  added,  that  he  was  admirably  well  made  ; 
that  his  skin  was  rather  brown,  and  his  voice  Interest- 
ing. Voltaire,  who  has  expressly  written  on  this 
mysterious  affair,  says,  that  the  secret  was  known  to 
M.  de  Chamillard  , and  that  the  son-in-law  of  that 
minister  conjured  him,  on  his  death-bed,  to  impart  to 
him  tike  name  of  the  man  with  the  mask  ; but  he 
replied,  that  it  was  a secret  of  state,  which  he  had 
sworn  never  to  divulge.  Whilst  at  St.  Marguerite,  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which  shews  the  importance 
attached  to  the  concealment  of  his  person.  The  pri- 
soner one  duy  wrote  something  with  his  knife  on  a 
silver  plate,  and  threw  the  plate  out  at  a window 
towards  a boat  drawn  on  shore  near  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
tower.  A fisherman  took  up  the  plate,  and  brought  , 
it  to  the  governor,  who,  with  evident  astonishment, 
asked  the  man  if  he  had  read  the  writing,  or  shown  it 
to  any  other  person.  He  answered,  that  he  could  not 
read  ; that  he  had  but  just  found  it,  and  that  no  one 
else  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 

He  was,  however,  confined  until  the  governor  was 
certain  he  could  not  read,  and  that  no  other  had  seen 
the  plate.  He  then  dismissed  him,  saying,  “ It  Ls 
lucky  for  you  that  you  cannot  read.”  The  AbW  Papon 
relates  another,  but  more  tragical  adventure.  " In 
the  year  1778,  I had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  apart- 
ment of  this  unfortunate  prisoner  ; it  looks  toward  the 
sea.  I found  in  the  citadel  an  officer  in  the  indepen- 
dent company  there,  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  lie 
told  me  that  his  fiither  had  often  related  to  him,  that 
a young  lad,  a barber,  having  seen  one  day  something 
white  floating  on  the  water,  took  it  up  : it  was  a very 
fine  shirt,  written  almost  all  over : he  carried  it  to 
M.  de  St.  Mars,  who  having  looked  at  some  parts  of 
the  writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  an  appearance  of 
anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curiosity  to  read  it. 

He  assured  him  that  he  had  not  ; but  two  days  after- 
wards the  boy  was  found  dead  in  his  bed/’ 

M.  dc  Jonca,  for  many  years  Lieutenant  du  Roi , 
kept  an  exact  journal  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Bastile. 

He  thus  records  the  death  of  the  black  mask.  “ Mon- 
day, Nov.  19,  1703.  The  unknown  prisoner,  whom 
M.  de  St.  Mars  brought  with  bim  from  the  island 
St  Marguerite,  where  he  had  been  a long  time  under 
his  care,  and  who  has  always  been  masked  with  a 
mask  of  black  velvet,  found  himself  worse  yesterday 
in  coming  from  moss,  and  died  this  evening  at  ten 
o'clock,  without  any  great  illness.  The  smell,  how- 
ever, is  not  less  offensive.  Monsieur  G intuit,  our 
chaplain,  confessed  him  yesterday : his  death  being 
sudden,  he  had  not  on  opportunity  of  taking  the 
sacraments  ; but  our  chaphun  exhorted  him  a few 
minutes  before  he  expired.  He  was  buried  on  Tuesday, 
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TBAST1LE.  Che  SOtfc  of  November,  in  the  burying;- place  of 
our  parish  of  St.  Paul.  His  burial  coat  forty  livre*." 
Immediately  after  the  prisoner’s  death,  his  apparel, 
linen,  clothes,  matrasses,  in  short  every  thing  that 
lad  been  used  by  him,  were  burnt ; the  walls  of  his 
room  scraped,  the  floor  taken  up,  and  every  precau- 
tion used  that  no  trace  of  him  might  be  left  behind. 
The  most  singular  circumstance  perhaps  of  the  whole 
Is,  that  during  the  conlinement  of  this  man  with  the 
mask , no  person  of  importance  in  Europe  was  missing ; 
and  yet  that  this  person  was  of  importance,  there  can 
exist  no  doubt.  A prisoner  told  M.  de  Grange  Chancel, 
that  he  was  lodged,  with  other  persons,  in  the  room 
immediately  above  that  where  the  prisoner  with  the 
mask  was  ; and  that  they  found  means  of  speaking  to 
him  by  the  vents  of  the  chimneys  : having  one  day 
pressed  him  to  tell  who  he  was,  he  refused,  saying, 
that  if  he  did,  it  would  cost  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  those  to  whom  the  secret  might  be  revealed. 
And  the  same  writer  records,  that  on  the  road  from 
St.  Marguerite  to  the  Bnstile,  hi.  de  St.  Mars  was 
overheard  to  reply  to  a question  from  the  unknown, 
relative  to  any  design  against  his  life,  " No,  Prince, 
your  life  is  in  safety ; you  must  only  allow  yourself  to 
be  conducted."  Various  have  been  the  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  the  masked  prisoner : the  Duke  de  Beau- 
Tort,  the  Count  de  Vcrmandois,  a foreign  minister, 
and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  have  in  turn  been  guessed ; 
but  there  are  conflicting  dates  and  circumstances,  which 
w prove  the  impossibility  of  either  being  the  person. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  he  was  the  twin 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  whose  birth  was  concealed  by 
the  advice  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  ; but  himself  pre- 
served, in  cose,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  it  should 
be  necessary  to  avow  him. 


escaped.  The  mob,  of  their  own  impulse,  destroyed  RASTTLE. 
the  governor's  house,  and  most  of  the  adjacent  build-  — 
ings  ; but  the  mayor  and  committee  finally  decreed  , BAT*  , 
that  the  whole  edifice  should  be  demolished,  and  it 
was  accordingly  levelled  with  the  ground,  fioulun- 
villicre,  Hulotre  de  I'ancien  Gouvcrnement , tom.  iii.  ■ 

Mdmoircs  du  Marechal  Due  de  Richlieu  ; The  History  of 
the  Hostile,  Lond.  1790.  8vo. 

BASTON,  or  Bastion.  From  the  Fr.  bastir,  to 
build,  raise,  erect.  Sec  Bast  ilk. 

Vptm  the  third  day,  they  joined  and  enconntml  in  laud  vW, 

•ml  practised  to  twin  with  Hunt  wasters  and  button » yea,  ud 
lannced  o«e  at  another  darts  and  jarelen*,  rounded  at  the  point 
end  with  bal.i,  in  iwmw  of  fuilot. 

Holland,  /.mu,  fnl.  634. 

Nora  Palma  a late  fortress  of  the  Venetian,  is  built  according 
to  the  exact  rules  of  the  most  modern  enjpnry,  being  of  a round 
form,  with  nine  bastions,  and  a street  keel  to* every  bastion. 

Howell.  Letter  xiiL  booh  i. 

More  dismal  than  the  loud  displodcd  roar 
Of  brazen  enginry,  that  ceaseless  storm 
The  bastion  of  a well-built  city,  deem’d 
Impregnable.  Philips.  Cider,  book  i. 

Tame  docks  ascend  the  breach  without  a wound, 

Or  crop  the  bastion,  now  a fruitful  ground.; 

While  shepherds  sleep,  along  the  nunpard  laid, 

Or  pipe  beneath  the  formidable  shade. 

Ticket.  On  ike  Prospect  of  Peace. 

—•  Though  many  a bastion  jut 

Forth  from  the  ramparts  derated  mound. 

Vain  the  poor  providence  of  lioman  art, 

And  mortal  strength  how  rain  ! 

Smart.  On  the  Poorer  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  very  mao  who  in  bis  bed  would  bare  trembled  at  the  aspect 
of  a doctor,  shall  go  with  intrepidity  to  attack  a bastion,  or  deli- 
berately noose  himself  up  in  bis  garter*. 


After  this  long  digression,  which  will,  wc  hope,  be 
pardoned  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
nothing  remains  to  be  added  relative  to  the  Bastile, 
except  its  destruction.  In  July  l*fi9,  the  mob  of  Paris 
attacked  the  building,  which  held  out  for  n few  hours 
only,  yvhen  M.  de  JLannay,  the  governor,  yielded  It 
tip,  partly  from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  no  sup- 
plies, and  partly  by  the  recommendation  and  entreatv 
of  the  other  officers  : bis  own  impulse  was  to  defend 
it  to  the  last,  and  even  then  to  blow  up  the  building 
rather  than  permit  its  surrender.  lie  was,  however, 
overruled,  and  the  populace  were  triumphant.  The 
use  they  made  of  their  victory  was  such  as  might  be 
anticipated.  The  governor  was  immediately  seized,  and 
ns  he  was  carried  through  the  streets,  was  murdered, 
and  then  beheaded  : the  major  and  the  aid  major  were 
killed  in  the  streets,  as  was  the  lieutenant  of  the 
invalids  ■ another  lieutenant,  more  fortunate,  after 
receiving  four  wounds,  was  carried  to  a place  of  safety, 
and  recovered.  In  the  defence  of  the  place,  one  soldier 
only  wit  killed,  and  four  wounded  ; but  numbers 
were  wounded,  and  one  invalid  killed,  by  the  popu- 
»«,  as  soon  as  they  gained  possession,  and  two  were 
hanged  by  them  at  the  Grdce.  Seven  prisoners  only 
were  found  in  it : Tavernier,  (deranged)  j Pujatle,  La 
Roche,  Cauregc  le  Compte  de  Solages,  and  Bechade, 
(imprisoned  for  a forgery  of  bills  of  exchange)  ; and 
. -os  *a  ^“S^hmxn,  who  had  been  committed  in 
1.84,  and  was  then  deranged.  These  men  were  car- 
ned  about  Paris,  feasted  and  made  public  spectacles 
ol.  Tavernier  and  White  were  afterwards  sent  to  the 
hospital  nt  CbarentoD,  and  the  others  we  believe 


Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World. 

BAT,  r.  "1  Bat , batt.  A.S.  ben  tan,  to  heat  j Fr. 

Bat,  n.  1 Luton.  That  which  beats,  strikes,  hits, 
BaSt.kt,  shatters.  Though  the  verb  is  not  com- 
Ba'ton,  j mon  in  tenting,  it  is  in  speech,  particu- 
BaVixi.  J larly  among  cricketers— at  Westmin- 
ster, Eton,  and  " All  England  as,  he  bolt  well,  &c. 

So  Judin  ooa  of  the  twelve  cam,  am!  with  him  a greet  company 
with  swerdi*  and  batti r sent  fro  the  prineb  of  the  prr*ti*  and  fro 
tbc  eld  re  men  of  die  puplc.  Widif.  Matthew,  chap.  xxri. 

'Rl*  *'**  dewd  of  tbc  com  on  people  tl»r  pari  vamet  of  battes : 
the  cawc  wj»,  for  pi  udamocyona  were  made.  y‘  men  ahnlde  lroe 
theyr  awerdr*  and  other  wepanma  in  tbeyr  Innv*,  the  people  toke 
Krrat  i otter  and  sUiiyrs  in  tUevr  neckra,  ami  »u  folovcd  tbeyr 
lordcs  and  maiatera  vnto  the  parlyament. 

Pabyan.  Ann.  1436.  If.  6. 

^ Tbc  grounde  was  white  Ingralled,  inbowed  and  batoned  with 
riche  clot  be*  of  silkca  knittc,  and  fret  with  enttm  and  braider  and 
wndery  MVS  caito*.  Halt.  King  Henry  Till. 

Here  were  we  first  phafrrd  with  the  dartes 
Of  our  owne  feera  from  tin*  hye  temples  top. 

Surrey.  Atwmis,  book  iL 
Eataooiws  the  ape  bimselfe  gun  to  epreare, 

And  on  Ida  ahonlckr*  bi^U  kia  bat  to  bearc, 

Aa  if  good  aeruice  be  were  fit  to  doe. 

Spenser.  Mother  Hvbberd  Tale. 

A ml  1 remember  the  kiiwiny  of  her  bat  let,  and  tbc  cowea  da  if* 
that  bet  prettae  cbopi  band*  bad  milk'd. 

Skahapeart.  At  You  Like  It,  foL  191. 


"r  »'W**iwdtx  IS  Taxen  to  nr  the  male* 
and  hath  a root  as  thick c as  a good  boston  cr  ataffe,  rrowtar  lone- 
w»e  to  toe  length  of  fourc  finger*. 

Holland.  Plinie,  iL  236. 
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Bat,  A Skinner  says,  either  from  the  A.  S. 

Batkybo,  i bat,  a boat,  because  with  its  wings 

, Battibu,  f expanded  it  resembles  a boat  im- 

Hatfowle*,  £ pcllcd  by  oars  ; or  the  Arab.  Baphut, 
Batfowling,  V the  Ar.  name  of  the  same  bird. 
Ba'tty.  JO.  Douglas  calls  it  bak ; and  Dr. 
Jamieson  says,  the  modem  name  in  Scotland  is 
Backie  bird. 

What  the  ere  of  a bat  Is  to  the  son , the  luunr  U all  human  under- 
standing to  God-wards.  Howell.  fitter  ii.  book  it. 

There  be  diner*  kinds  of  beasts,  ns  namely  black?  lyons  in  great 
abundance,  and  apes  also,  and  monktes,  and  ballet  as  as  our 
douet.  Hakluyt.  Fey.  ife,  Oderiens. 

Vet  could  his  4 at-ey'd  legions  eas’ly  see 
In  this  dark  chaos  i they  the  seed  of  night  ; 

But  these  not  so,  who  night  and  darkness  flee ; 

For  they  the  sons  of  day,  and  joy  In  light. 

P.  Fletcher.  Purple  Island,  C.  12. 

OOK.  Von  are  gentlemen  of  braue  mettall . you  would  lift  the 
tnoonc  ont  of  her  sphearc,  if  she  would  continue  in  U fine  wtekes 
without  changing. 

Sen.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a kat-fau?ti»g. 

Sktdupeart.  Tempett,  fol.  7. 

And  from  each  other  looke  those  leads  them  thus. 

Till  ore  their  browes,  death-counterfeiting,  sicrpe 
With  leaden  leg*,  and  battie^wingt  doth  creepe. 

Id.  Midtummer  Sight t Dreamt,  fol.  116. 


servants  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  BATAVIA, 
town,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  regularity,  is  little 
deserving  of  the  lofty  commendations  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it  ; it  is  pretty  nearly  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  better  Dutch  towns,  with  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  lined  with  rows  of 
trees  along  the  edges  of  a canal.  The  public  buildings, 
of  which  the  great  church  alone  is  said  to  have  cost 
j£80/XX).  are  not  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  There 
are,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  five  Christian 
churches,  a mosque  and  a temple  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  idolaters  : the  stadt-house.  Bridewell,  infir- 
mary, orphan-house,  and  two  public  hospitals,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  island  of  Purmerend. 

In  1792,  the  city  is  said  to  have  contained  upwards  of  Population. 
5000  houses  liable  to  be  rated ; and  a population  of 
1 15,950  souls,  of  whom  nearly  5000  were  free  citizens, 

22,000  Chinese,  and  17,000  slaves  1 The  total  population 
of  Batavia  and  its  immediate  dependencies,  is  estimated 
at  150,000  souls.  In  1811,  however,  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  was  reduced  to  47,217*  It  is  probable 
that  these  two  enumerations  did  not  refer  to  exactly 
the  same  district ; the  one  might  perhaps  take  in  more 
of  the  environs  of  the  town  than  the  others  ; for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  so  great  a difference  in  so 
short  a time  within  the  same  limits.  The  latter 


And  all  OB  bat-like  wing*  (if  fame  be  true). 

From  Christian  lands  to  northern  climates  flew. 

Parnell.  On  Queen  Anne  t Peace. 

*Twas  night  when  ent’ring  Erisichthnn'a  room, 

Diaaolr'd  in  sleep,  and  though  lie**  of  Ida  doom, 

She  clasp'd  his  limbs,  by  impious  labour  tir'd. 

With  hattuA  wings,  but  her  whole  self  inspir'd. 

Veman.  OviiCt  Mrlamorphotet,  book  VI ii. 

\ Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 

The  various  terror*  of  that  horrid  shore  ; 

Those  matted  wood*  where  bird*  forget  to  sing, 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  cluster*  ding. 

Goldsmith.  The  Detected  Pillage. 

The  birds  of  paamgr  would  in  a dark  night  immediately  make 
for  a light-house,  and  destroy  themselves  by  flying  with  violence 
against  it,  as  is  well  known  to  balfowlrrt. 

Dainet  Barrington.  Essay  hr. 

Bat,  / in  Zoology,  the  name  of  the  genus  Vesptrtilio. 

BATAN,  a village  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  division 
called  Diyir  Modar,  and  the  district  of  HharrAn  ; 
remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer JAbir,  (Geber),  ibn  Moh'ammcd,  ibn  JAbir  el 
BatknJ,  commonly  colled  Albategnius.  (MerAsid  of 
Abdu'l  Mdmin,  ibn  Abdul  Hliakk.  (A  Geograph.  Diet, 
in  Arabic,  MSS.) 

BATAVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  establishments 
in  the  East  Indies,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Jacatra,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  in 
Descrip,  lat.  6*  12yN.  and  long.  107°  4'E.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
tioa.  of  a bay,  well  sheltered  by  small  islands,  and  affording 
a safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  fleets.  The  city  is  in 
the  shape  of  a parallelogram,  4200  feet  from  north  to 
south,  and  3000  feet  from  cast  to  west.  It  is  well  for- 
tified, and  the  approaches,  both  by  sea  and  land,  arc 
secured  by  strong  outworks,  judiciously  placed.  On 
the  Onrust,  particularly,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  there  is  a fbrt  which  commands  that  pas- 
sage,  and  protects  the  extensive  dock-yards  established 
there  for  the  convenience  of  the  Company's  shipping. 
The  citadel,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  a regular 
fortress,  built  of  coral  rock  : it  contains  the  house  of 
the  governor-general  of  the  Indies,  and  the  principal 


census,  as  being  the  most  modem  of  the  two,  also 
deserves  our  attention,  and  is  as  follows  : 

European*,  543 ; Arabs,  31 8 ; Jaruirw,  3331 ; Bali-mco,  7720  ; 
Moluccan»,  82 ; native  Dutch,  1485;  Malay*,  3155;  MarajtMr*,  . 
4115;  Sumhnyaos,  232;  Timonotcs,  24;  Chinese,  11,854  ; 

Stare*,  14,239. 

Besides  the  dock-yards  mentioned  above,  there  are  Gore* 
arsenals  and  magazines  well  stocked  with  military  menu 
stores  and  ammunition.  As  Batavia  is  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  all  their  chief  officers,  civil  or  military,  are 
stationed  there.  The  administration  consists  of  a 
Council  formed  by  the  Governor-general,  who  is  Presi- 
dent ; the  Director-general,  or  Governor  of  Java,  nine 
members  and  two  secretaries.  The  power  of  this 
body  is  absolute  ; and  the  Governor-general  may,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  adopt  any  measures  rejected 
by  the  others.  The  Police  and  criminal  magistracy  is 
under  a Fiscal,  who  can  levy  fines  and  inflict  punish* 
meats  at  his  discretion.  The  regulation  of  all  matters 
relating  to  navigation  are  under  the  Marine  Fiscal;  and 
and  a Sh&h-bemJcr,  or  Captain  of  the  port,  acts  as 
Consul-general  for  all  nations.  A garrison  of  about 
5000  men  was  maintained  by  the  Dutch,  in  Batavia, 
before  it  was  captured  by  our  troops  in  1811.  The 
customs  and  duties  are  heavy  and  arbitrary ; and 
redress  for  impositions  is  obtained  with  difficulty.  The 
forms  of  the  Dutch  law  arc  also  peculiarly  tedious, 
and  therefore  very  disadvantageous  to  strangers  who 
cannot  continue  long  in  the  country. 

The  principal  articles  carried  to  Batavia  arc  cloths.  Trade, 
drugs,  and  opium,  from  Bengal ; camphor,  benzoin, 
birds- nests,  (hintndo  eseulenta)  ; coa-lin,  and  ivory, 
from  Sumatra;  garden-seeds,  butter,  Madeira  and 
Constantia  wines  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj>e ; por- 
celain, tea,  silks,  nankeens,  alum,  borax,  sulphur, 
cinnabar,  mother  of  pearl,  pnj»er,  sweetmeats,  and 
tobacco,  from  China ; copper,  sword-blades,  camphor, 
soy,  porcelain,  lackered  ware,  and  silks,  from  Japan. 

The  exports  from  Batavia  ore  pepper,  sugar,  rice, 
coffee,  and  arrack ; . eanchii,  (burnt  wine,)  a kind  of 
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BATAVIA-  Chinese  arrack.  To  China,  besides  these  articles, 

v— they  send  birds-nests,  (of  the  edible  swallow,)  bicho 
do  mar , (sea  slug,  or  holothuria ) j cotton,  spices, 
tin,  rattans,  sapan-wood,  sago,  and  wax.  To  Borneo 
and  the  Moluccas,  piece-goods,  opium,  and  a few 
European  articles.  To  the  other  Dutch  settlements, 
rice.  Bullion  was  the  principal  article  imported  from 
Europe  before  the  French  revolution  : the  remaining 
articles  were  European  manufactures  for  the  use  of 
the  Company's  servants  stationed  in  the  different 
factories. 

Climate.  This  city  is  proverbially  unhealthy ; particularly  the 
left  wing  of  the  fort,  where  the  mortality  in  the  garri- 
son is  ulmost  beyond  calculation.  This  extraordinary 
want  of  salubrity  evidently  arises  from  two  causes ; 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  town,  and  its  injudicious 
embellishments.  The  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
flat,  and  filled  with  rice-grounds,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  often  laid  under  water ; the  streets  have  each 
its  canal  and  row  of  evergreens,  which  at  once  occa- 
sion pestiferous  exhalations,  and  prevent  a free  circu- 
lation of  the  air.  One  part  of  the  plain,  on  the  left  of 
the  fort,  is  on  impracticable  morass,  and  the  vapours 
continually  rising  from  it  cannot  fail,  in  a tropical  cli- 
mate, to  produce  intermittents  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. The  thermometer  at  Batavia  is  seldom  above 
90°,  and  usually  as  low  as  81°  : it  is  not  excess  of 
heat,  therefore,  that  makes  it  so  unhealthy ; but  the 
mortality  is  such,  that  one-fifth  of  the  European 
inhabitants  arc  annually  cut  off. 

Much,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  ports  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  is  owing  to  the  intemperate 
luxury  in  which  many  of  the  European  inhabitants 
indulge.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  makes  all  the  tropi- 
cal productions  abundant  to  excess)  and  the  heat  of 
the  climate  enervates  the  mind  as  well  a9  the  body j 
so  that  facility  in  pampering  the  appetites  combines 
with  an  increased  disposition  to  indulge  them,  and 
betrays  many  into  excesses  to  which  they  were  stran- 
gers in  Europe.  The  state  of  morals  and  general 
tone  of  society  are  such,  as  render  this  far  from  an 
agreeable  place  of  residence.  The  debauched  habits  of 
the  Fagan  and  Mohammedan  natives,  with  whom  the 
Euro|ieans  cannot  avoid  all  intercourse,  have  also  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  lower  orders  and  the  known 
unhealthiness  of  the  place  mokes  it  difficult  to  find  men 
of  respectable  character  and  talents  who  will  accept 
of  appointments  here ) so  that  even  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  are  not  always  such  as  wish 
to  correct  these  defects.  The  multitude  of  domestic 
•laves,  moreover,  is  a continual  source  of  mis- 
chief, and  constantly  gives  nourishment  to  the  w'orst 
passions  and  habits.  Most  of  the  women  are  natives 
of  the  country ; a degenerate,  debused  race,  lost 
in  indolence  and  sensuality  : ignorant  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  scarcely  forming  any 
part  of  what  may  be  called  rational  society.  The 
men  have  usually  the  faults  of  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  without  many  of  their  commendable  quali- 
ties. There  are  of  course  occasional  exceptions  to  this 
general  character  ) and  such  writers  os  Rutnphius  Van 
Khecde,  and  the  members  of  the  Batavian  Literary 
Society,  have  left  honourable  testimonies  of  their 
ability  and  learning.  The  slaves,  who,  as  appears 
from  the  statement  above,  are  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  principally  imported  from  Celebes 
and  the  Eastern  islands.  Their  condition  is  said  to  be 
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wretched  in  the  extreme  ; and  the  punishments  BATAVIA, 
inflicted  by  the  Dutch,  on  such  as  have  entered  into  — y— — • 
conspiracies  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  are 
so  exquisitely  cruel,  as  to  exceed  belief,  if  they  had 
not  been  coolly  detailed  by  the  very  persons  who 
devised  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  humanity  to  learn, 
that  while  these  merciless  punishments  have  not 
secured  the  Dutch  from  perpetual  insurrections,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  English  at  Bcncoolcn  has  scarcely 
ever  been  disturbed  under  a system  of  the  most  oppo- 
site leniency.  The  Chinese,  who,  after  the  slaves,  are  the 
most  numerous  part  of  the  population,  are  inilefutignbly 
industrious,  but  excessively  artful  and  dishonest. 

*'  The  Dutch,”  they  say,  “ have  only  one  eye,  but  the 
Chinese  have  two.”  Almost  all  die  mechanic  trades  are 
carried  on  by  them  ) and  the  more  wealthy  among  them 
arc  merchants,  some  of  whom  farm  the  customs  and 
taxes  from  the  Dutch  government.  They  inhabit  a sepa- 
rate town,  or  campong,  close  to  the  city  ; and  it  is  the 
centre  of  business,  bustle,  and  confusion  : for  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  shabby,  and  crowded  to  excess  with 
men  and  pigs,  of  which  the  Chinese  keep  some  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  Malays,  who  arc  Mohammedans, 
have  a very  bad  character ) but  they  have  been  misrepre- 
sented by  the  Dutch,  whose  narrow,  tyrannical  policy 
has  alienated  the  affections  of  most  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants. The  Amboyncsc  arc  bold  and  turbulent,  and 
are  generally  employed  as  builders,  a trade  in  which 
they  excel : bamboos  and  split  cancs  arc  the  materials 
with  which  they  work.  The  other  inhabitants  are  either 
travelling  merchants,  or  seafaring  men,  not  perma- 
nently resident  in  Batavia. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  History. 
Dutch  contracted  with  the  king  of  Jaratra,  a petty 
Javanese  prince,  for  the  produce  of  his  territories  ; and, 
suspecting  him  of  unfair  dealings,  they  soon  afterwards 
built  a fort  in  the  neighbourhood  in  order  to  overawe 
him.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  natives,  sent  a fleet  to  oppose 
the  Dutch,  defeated  them,  and  took  possession  of  Jaratra 
in  1618.  The  Dutch  commander  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  viceroy  of  Bantam,  who  immediately  dis- 
possessed the  ally  of  the  English,  and  drove  him  to  a 
remote  corner  of  the  island.  Peace  was  soon  after- 
wards concluded  ; and  the  English  abandoned  their 
factory'  at  Jacatra.  But  the  Bantaracse  proved  worse 
foes  than  the  English.  The  Dutch  commander  was 
carried  a prisoner  to  Bantam,  and  detained  there  till 
Commodore  Koen  returned,  with  a strong  reinforce- 
ment, in  1619,  and  compelled  the  king  to  release  his 
prisoners.  Koen  immediately  afterwards  laid  the 
foundations  of  Batavia  ; and  so  prompt  and  successful 
were  his  countrymen,  that  it  soon  became  the  power- 
ful and  flourishing  metropolis  of  their  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions. In  1629,  it  was  invested  by  an  army  of 
200,000  Javanese,  who  were  compelled  to  retire,  ufter 
a siege  of  several  months,  by  the  courage  and  good 
conduct  of  the  garrison.  Not  long  afterwards,  the 
viceroy  rebelled  against  the  emperor  of  Java : the 
Dutch  did  not  fail  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  their 
own  advantage  j and  at  length  contrived  to  get  these 
sovereigns  completely  into  their  power,  under  colour 
of  assisting  them.  Their  avarice  and  Injustice,  however, 
made  the  natives  very  anxious  to  emancipate  them-  N 

selves  from  their  thraldom.  In  1722,  a moat  alarming  * 
and  general  conspiracy  was  discovered,  only  just  in 
time  to  prevent  its  execution ) and  in  1740,  not  twenty 
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BATAVIA,  years  afterwards,  12.000  Chinese  were  massacred  in 
rati?  one  <*»?>  or^cr  the  governor,  on  the  pica  of  a 
, conspiracy,  as  extensive  and  atrocious  as  the  pre- 
ceding.  The  history  of  this  dreadful  massacre  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
cruel  and  perfidious  acts  which  throw  so  deep  a shade 
over  the  history  of  the  Dutch  establishments  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  This,  however,  is  their  last 
act  of  a very  disgraceful  character  and  the  return  of 
the  local  authorities  to  the  old  and  arbitrary  system, 
(which  had  been  abandoned,  with  the  happiest  results, 
by  Sir  Stamford  Ruffles,)  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
habit  and  prejudice,  than  to  any  premeditated  design 
of  cruelty,  or  to  any  preference  tor  oppressive  mea- 
sures. (Hamilton's  East  bului  Gazetteer ; Staunton's 
Embassy  to  China,  i.  j Stavorinus's  Voyages,  i.  and  ill.  j 
Voyages  de  Grant,  p.  214.) 

BAT  A V OR  L'M  INSULA,  In  ancient  Geography,  the 
island  of  the  Batavi,  forming  a part  of  the  present  king- 
% domof  the  Netherlands.  It  was  bounded  by  a branch 
of  the  Rhine  on  the  north,  and  the  Vahalis,  or  Waal 
on  the  south.  According  to  the  description  given  by 
Tacitus,  the  Rhine  divided  into  two  branches  on  its  en- 
trance into  Batavia.  'The  one  retained  its  name,and  passed 
through  Germany  till  it  reached  the  ocean ; the  other, 
■which  from  flowing  through  a more  level  country, 
8]»read  into  a brooder  and  more  gentle  stream,  washed 
the  borders  of  Gaul,  and  was  called  the  Vahalis  till  it 
joined  the  Mosa  or  Meuse,  when  it  took  the  latter 
name.  From  this  representation,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  ancient  Insula  Bata  corum  was  encom- 
passed by  the  Rhine,  the  Vahalis,  and  the  Ocean. 
Pliny  also  gives  a similar  account ; but  in  the  time  of 
Crsar  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  extensive,  as 
a part  was  subsequently  added  by  a canal  which  was 
cut  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ocean,  considerably  north 
of  its  former  bed.  The  whole  inclosed  space  w as  flat, 
and  liable  to  constant  inundations  from  the  waters  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Historians  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  insular  tract. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  aborigines  were  driven 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones, 
when  they  invaded  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
Batavi,  however,  afterwards  took  possession  of  it,  and 
by  that  persevering  industry  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, they  ultimately  became  u powerful  people  j 
for  the  account  of  whose  progress  we  must  refer  to 
the  historical  part  of  our  work. 

BATCH,  the  past  part,  of  bakan , to  bake.  A batch  of 
bread  is  the  bread  baked  at  the  safne time.  Tooke  al.  161. 

Any  entire  quantity. 


Ye  see  a lytic  leaurn  sourrth  the  wliole  bah  hr,  wherwith  it  it 
myngled,  caatyng  by  lytic  tbc  sounves  of  itself,  throughout  the 
whole  dowe,  whiehc  before  vu  iwrtc 

L'dal,  Cat.  rap.  r. 

Pat.  Jleerc  comes  Tbemtee. 

Ac  HU.  How  bow,  thou  core  of  entry  ? 

T1m>U  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

S%mA*pcare,  Troy  Its j and  Creeeida , fol,  100. 
Luar..  What  are  they? 

Horn.  A whole  batch,  tir. 

Almost  of  the  same  leaven  : your  needy  debtors. 
Penury,  fortune. 

JtfflHinfw.  The  City  if  adorn,  act  ir.  SC.  i. 

BATE,  Bate  as  in  d e-bate,  Skinner  thinks 

Ba'tabi.*,  >is  from  the  A. 8.  beatan  j to  beat,  to 
RA'nsrui..  J strike.  More  generally  to  fight,  strive. 
Struggle,  contend. 


Eatable  ground,  terra  pugnabilis , from  the  Fr.  BATE. 
baitre,  pugnarc.  Skinner.  — v-- 

- The  powere 

Of  them  that  bene  the  wortdes  guide*. 

With  good  couoaell  on  all  tides. 

Hen  kept  vpright  hi  atvcbe  a wise. 

That  bale  broke  nought  tUnaxise 
Of  louc,  which  it  all  the  chiefc 
To  krpe  a rrigne  out  of  mischief*. 

Cotter.  Cam/.  Atm.  Prat.  fol.  2. 

Among  which  foolcs  (mark  Baldwine)  I am  one. 

That  would  not  stay  mvsclfc  in  mine  estate  : 

I thought  to  rule  bait  to  obay  to  none, 

And  therefore  foil  1 with  my  kinji  at  bate. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  347. 

Item  it  is  agreed  and  apoynterf  that  mi  person  of  England  or 
Scotland  thal  duryng  the  said  truce,  build,  fare,  or  sowe  any 
laadca  or  groOd  beynge  within  tlic  bounder  of  the  be  table  ground, 
but  to  Buifre  the  tame  to  continewe  in  the  tame  condicion  that  it 
none  rcmaynclh.  Halt.  King  Richard  III.  fbl-  55. 

These  appear  unto  us  like  unto  the  batabU  ground  lying  betwixt 
England  and  Scotland,  (whiles!  at  yet  two  dintinct  kingdoms.)  in 
so  dubious  a posture  it  it  hard  to  say  to  which  side  they  do  belong. 

Falter.  General  H'orthics,  c.  xii. 

Tic  wvarr*  hit  boot  very  smooth,  like  rnto  the  aigne  of  the 
legge  j and  breed**  no  bate  with  trQing  of  ditcTectc  stork*. 

Skaktpeare.  Henry  IV.  S.  P.  fol.  84. 

They,  doyng*  oecordyng  10  bit  exliortatyon,  left*  betwme  tot  be 
com  pan  tvs  ‘a  great  quantite  of  ground*,  which*  at  this  dayc  we 
Cali  batalle.  Syr  That.  Klyat.  hover  noar,  169. 

The  fenilC  land  of  bmtrfull  Brytminie 
Briny* th  forth  Alban  a martyr  right  worthy. 

Stoso*.  Ann.  301.  The  Romani, 

This  aour  informer,  this  bnte-breedtng  spy. 

This  canker  that  oat*  np  lore'*  tender  spring, 

This  carry-tale,  diaacnaious  jealousy. 

That  sometimes  true  news,  sometimes  false  doth  bring. 

Shahrpemre.  Venae  and  Adame. 

Plctyng  the  lawe, 

For  eury  ttrawe, 

Kludl  peoue  a thrifty  man, 

With  bate  and  Strife, 

But  by  my  life  • 

I cannot  tell  you  whan. 

Sir  Thomas  Mon,  fol.  1. 

Naked,  as  from  the  worn  be  we  came,  if  we  depart. 

What  toyle  to  seeke  that  we  must  leue  ? wh&t  bote  to  rex  the  Imrt  ? 

What  lyef  leode  testey  men,  they  that  consume  tbeir  dnves 
la  inward*  (reels,  untemper'd  bates,  at  stryef  with  *um  alwaiea. 

Surrey.  Ecciee . chap.  ir. 

Bate,  "\  See  Abate.  A.S.  bettlan,  to  beat  ♦ 
Ba'tkless,  (to  heat  down.  Skinner.  To  beat  or  press 
Ba'temext,  j down  ; to  lower,  to  depress,  to  lessen. 

Bating.  J to  diminish ; to  sink  or  cause  to  sink, 
to  deduct  from,  to  shorten,  by  beating  or  pressing  into  a 
smaller  space  or  compass. 

I ora  Thomas  jour  hope,  to  whom  « crie  & gretc, 

Martlr  of  Canterbirr,  gour  bale  salle  I be/e. 

H.  /insane,  p.  148. 

And  as  the  hooded  haukc,  which  bcare*  the  partrick  spring, 

Who  though  she  fcelc  hir  self  fast  tied,  yet  beat*  bir  bating  wing. 

Gascoigne.  An  aheent  /Acme,  bfC. 

I'de  ratbrr  then  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum  me, 

Had  sent  to  om;  first,  but  for  my  aiiudcs  sake  : 

J'de  such  a courage  to  do  him  good.  But  now  icturuc, 

And  with  tlwir  faint  reply,  this  answer  inyne  j 
Who  baits  mine  honor,  *1l*1I  not  know  my  coyue. 

Shahtprare.  Teuton  of  Athene,  fol.  86. 

Yet  I argue  not 

Against  heavWs  hand  or  will,  nor  bale  a jot, 

Of  heart  or  hope  1 but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.  Milton.  Sonnet  22, 
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BATE. 

BATHE. 


H.iply  that  name  of  chaste  unhApp'ly  set 
Him  batch**  edfc*  od  his  krfD  apprtite  ; 

When  Collaline  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  dear  unmnU-bcd  red  and  white 
Which  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

Shahepeare.  The  Rape  of  Lmcreea,  chsp.  T. 


She  rear’d  her  arm,  and  with  her  sceptre  struck 
The  yawning  cliff  : from  its  disparted  height 
Adown  the  mount  the  gashing  torrent  ran. 

Anil  cheer'd  the  rallies  : there  the  heavenly  mother 
Hath'  d , mighty  king,  thy  tender  limbs. 

Prior.  Fir t(  hymn  of  CaiUmmchiu, 


He  made  no  more  a doc  but  caused  the  mony  to  be  paid  pre- 
sently : but  the  merchant  being  a man  of  some  conscience,  ami 
thinking  indeed  the  price  too  high,  gave  two  of  them  bark  agai'j* 
unto  lameuias:  whereat  being  ill aptdd,  Ibesbrcw  you,  {qd.  lie)  for 
this  hating  of  the  mony  hath  much  emparod  the  worth  of  the 
atone.  Holland  * PUme,  ii.  601. 

Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  thy  tender  foot. 

Or  thou  should's!  fall  in  flying  my  pursuit ! r 

To  sharp  uneven  wavi  tby  steps  decline  j 
Abate  thy  speed,  mud  1 will  hate  of  mine. 

Lhydcn.  OmtT*  Mil  am.  book  L. 

The  kinge  [k.  of  Prance]  took  all  occasions  to  mortify  him, 
(prince  of  Conde;  which  the  ministers  knew  well,  and  seconded 
him  in  it,  so  that  hating  the  outward  reaped  due  to  bis  birth, 
they  treated  aim  very  hardly  in  all  bis  pretensions. 

lUthap  Burnet'*  Own  Time*,  U.  3. 

To  abate,  is  to  waste  a piece  of  stuff ; Instead  of  asking  how 
much  wan  cut  off,  carpenters  ask  what  batrment  that  piece  of  stuff 
had.  Moson’i  Mechanical  Frtrtioe*. 

But  I hate  dispute* — and  (therefore  haling  religious  points  on 
such  rs  touch  society)  I would  aUo  subscribe  to  any  tiling  which 
does  not  chunk  me  in  the  first  paarage,  rather  than  be  drawn  into 
one.  Sterna.  Trittram  Shandy. 

BATHE,  "'I  A.S.  bathian ; Dutch  and  Ger.  laden  ,• 
Bath,  V Swc.  lada.  To  whet,  to  wash,  to  soke 
Ba'thing.  J in  water  or  other  liquid,  to  cover, 
sleep,  immerse  or  overwhelm  as  in  a lath. 

Bsjxdf  his  sone  aftur  Uytn  kyng  was  twenti  ger. 
lie  bigan  )w  toun  of  Ba\e,  and  J>o  bole  itij’rr  J>cr 
lu  Jie  Tcynos  of  water,  as  y»  doji  vp  walk*. 

JL  Gloucester,  p.  28. 

Tbc  slcer  of  himself  yet  saw  I there, 

His  berte-hloud  hath  bathed  all  bis  here. 

Chancer.  The  Knighte 4 Talc,  V.  2009. 
His  hertc  bathed  in  n hath  of  bliaar, 

A thousand  time  a-row  he  gau  hire  kisae. 

Id.  The  H f <Y  Hat  hat  Tale , ▼.  6836. 
Faire  in  the  sond,  to  hath  hire  mcrily, 

Litb  Pertelote,  and  all  hire  * asters  by, 

Agcin  the  soniK  and  Chauutedere  so  free 
Sang  metier  than  the  m>*rmaid  in  the  are. 

Id.  The  Nan me  Prettier  Tala,  r.  15278. 
The  bathe*  weren  than  armed 
With  lirrbra  temprrd  and  assnied, 

And  laaou  waa  ruarmed  aoouc. 

And  did,  us  it  befell?  to  doooc. 
into  his  bathe  he  wcut  anone, 

And  wlssbc  hym  clean*  as  any  hone. 

Gower.  Co  it f Am.  book  ▼.  fob  104. 

On  Frvday  at  diner  serued  the  kyng  all  suebe  as  were  appointed 
hy  his  highoes  to  be  knighte*  of  y*  hath,  whiclic  after  dyner  were 
brought  to  their  chambers,  and  that  night  were  bathed  and  shreuen 
accord  vug  to  the  old  vsogc  of  England. 

r Hall,  King  Henry  VIII.  fob  213. 

- ■ ■■  Tis  but  the  km 

And  settliaga  of  a melancholy  blood  : 

But  this  will  cure  all  straight ; one  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight. 

Beyond  tbc  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton.  Comm. 

God  onramaunded  sundric  balhinget,  and  was  hinges : yet  mto 
them,  that  most  precisely  wed  the  some,  Cbriste  aside : woe 
be  unto  yon  ye  scribes  and  Phariark. 

Jewel" t Defence  of  iha  Apatite* , fbl.  66. 

And  therefore  virgins,  giue  the  stranger  food, 

And  wine  ; and  *ce  yc  bath  him  in  the  flood  , 

Neare  to  some  shore,  to  shelter  most  enclLu’d; 

To  cold  bath'bather*,  hurtful  1 is  the  wind. 

* Chapman.  Homer’*  Odyut »,  fed.  93. 


He  rkiag  James  B]  went  and  visited  tbc  queen  at  the  bath, 
where  he  staid  only  a few  days,  two  or  three  at  most ; and  sha 
continued  on  in  her  course  of  bathing. 

Barnet.  Hit  Oita  Timer,  u.  401. 

Each  Up  a ruby,  parting,  shows 
The  precious  pearl  in  even  rows, 

And  nil  the  Loves  and  Graces  sleek 
Bathe  in  the  dimple*  of  her  check. 

Lloyd.  A Familiar  Letter  ef  Rhyme*. 

Adjoining,  arc  two  other  little  bathing- roam*  fitted  up  in  on  ele- 
gant rather  than  costly  manner  : annexed  to  this,  i*  a warm  bath  of 
extraordinary  workmanship,  wherein  one  may  swim,  and  bare  a 
prospect,  at  the  some  time,  of  tbc  sea. 

Mil  moth.  Pliny,  Letter  xviL  book  u. 

Bath,  a Bishop’s  see,  and  Borough  town,  situated 
on  the  river  Aron,  in  a valley  in  the  north  eastern  |>ort 
of  tbc  county  of  Somerset,  is  bounded  on  the  NW.  and 
S.  by  elevated  hills,  in  lat.  N.  51°  22*  'SOr  and  W.  Ion. 
2°21/30/';  107  miles  W.  of  London,  and  12  E.  of 
Bristol.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  exact  period  when  the  hot  springs,  to 
which  this  city  principally  owes  her  celebrity,  were 
discovered,  or  to  assign  the  name  of  its  original 
founder  : the  legend  which  gave  to  the  British  King 
Bladud,  the  honour  of  finding  out  the  virtues  of  these 
waters,  is  now  wholly  discredited;  and, although  the 
place  might  be  known  for  its  warm  spring*  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  llomans,  yet  no  traces  of  buildings 
remain  of  an  earlier  date,  than  after  the  conquest  of  the 
western  and  south-western  parts  of  the  island  hy  Fla- 
vius Vespasian.  Bath  has  at  different  times  been  known 
by  a variety  of  names  most  of  them  have  a reference  to 
its  situation,  and  medicinal  waters.  The  Britons  called 
it  Caer  Ik  id  don  ; the  Romans  knew  it  as  Aqua  Solis, 
Fontes  Calidi , Thernur  Achamannum,  and  Biulinia ; 
and  the  Saxons  as  Tfce/nannci-reajrtpe,  ‘Acemannet- 
be pi,  and  LezbafiSun.  It  very  early  became  a prin- 
cipal and  favourite  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  western 
provinces,  who  were  probably  attracted  by  the  disco- 
very of  the  properties  of  the  waters.  The  legions  could 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  the  bath,  mid  they  erected  build- 
ings for  the  security  of  the  springs,  the  remains  of 
which  were  discovered  n few  years  since,  and  are 
considered  to  be  fine  specimens  of  architecture. 
Like  other  Roman  colonics,  Bath  possessed  the 
privilege  of  a mint,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  a fabrica  or  college  of  armourers  was  founded 
here,  and  became  the  chief  place  in  the  west  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  arms,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  sol- 
diery. The  city  was  laid  out  according  to  the  form 
usually  adopted  by  the  Romans,  approaching  to  a 
parallelogram,  extending  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form  an 
outline  sqjmewhat  pentagonal ; and  stretching  in  length 
from  east  to  west  about  400  yards,  and  in  the  broadest 
parts  from  north  to  south  380  yards.  Recent  disco- 
veries lead  to  a conjecture,  that  the  wall  which 
enclosed  this  space  was  twenty  feet  in  height  above 
the  ground,  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  eight 
at  the  summit.  It  was  fortified  with  five  towers  rising 
from  the  angles,  and  having  four  gates  facing  the  car- 
dinal points  ; the  entrances  were  connected  together  by 
two  grand  streets,  dividing  the  city  into  four  parts. 
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BATH,  and  intersecting  each  other  in  the  centra.  The  foun- 
■*— ^ tint  ton?  oft  he  magnificent  Roman  baths  were  discovered 
in  1?55,  over  the  springs  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  edifices  appear  to  have  extended  240  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  120  from  north  to  south.  Ac- 
cording to  the  description  given  of  one  of  them  by  the 
late  Mr. Wood,  an  architect,  w hose  taste  and  ability  have 
been  displayed  in  adorning  the  modern  city  with  some 
of  its  finest  buildings  and  streets  ; the  form  of  one  of 
them  was  semicircular,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  paved 
with  smooth  lliig  stones.  Seven  steps  led  down  into  it. 
Near  this  was  an  oblong  bath,  with  two  sudutories  ad- 
joining, which  together  formed  a vault  for  retaining  the 
heat  necessary  for  the  rooms  above. The  floors  were  com- 
posed of  bricks  covered  by  terras,  supported  by  pillars 
four  and  a half  feet  high.  The  walls  w ithin  the  apart- 
ments were  set  round  with  tubulated  bricks,  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  with  a small  orifice  opening  inwards, 
by  which  the  stream  of  heat  was  conducted ; near  these 
rooms  were  two  circular  sudatories  and  many  other 
uportments  used  by  the  Romans  previous  to  entering 
hot  baths  : such  as  thc/rigiduriuni,  in  which  the  bathers 
undressed  ; the  tepidarium , which  was  moderately 
heated  ; and  the  eleiot hetion,  a small  room  for  per- 
fumes and  oils.  Some  of  the  apartments  were  beau- 
tifully tcsselatcd,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by 
a wall,  eight  feet  high,  of  wrought  stones  and  terras. 
The  various  remains  of  lloinun  grandeur  which  have 
been  found  at  different  times,  arc  collected  by  order 
of  the  Corporation,  and  arc  deposited  in  a building 
purposely  erected  to  preserve  them,  in  Rath-street. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  altars  with  inscriptions  of  Dca 
Soli  tut  Minerva  ,•  an  imperfect  basso  relievo  of  Geta  on 
horseback  ; and  the  pediment,  friezes,  cornices,  fluted 
pillars  and  other  fragments  of  a grand  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva,  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  the  great 
foss  way  running  through  the  city  from  north  to  south, 
now  the  sije  of  the  abbey  church  and  Pump  room. 
The  coins  which  have  been  found,  arc  chiefly  those 
of  Claudius, Vespasian,  Trajan,  Adrion,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Severn*,  Maximum,  Cnrnusius  and  Constantine.  And 
near  the  burial  places  of  the  Roman  soldiery  under 
Lunsdown,  quantities  of  urns,  fibula,  armilta,  and 
chains,  have  been  dug  up.  Called  from  the  govern- 
ment of  their  distant  provinces  by  the  decay  of  power 
in  the  seat  of  their  mighty  empire,  nnd  the  inroad  of  the 
barbarians  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  their 
capital,  the  Romans  evacuated  Britain  in  426.  Bath, 
with  many  other  places  in  the  west,  remained  in  tran- 
quillity after  their  departure,  until  about  403;  when  an 
army  of  Saxons  under  the  command  of  jElU  and  his 
three  sons,  encamped  on  Lansdown,  and  laid  siege  to 
this  favourite  seat  of  their  predecessors.  Monkish 
chronicles  relate,  that  they  were  defeated  in  a bloody 
battle  by  the  heroic  Arthur,  who,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years,  again  rescued  Aqua  Solu  from  the  attacks 
of  the  invaders ; but  in  577#  Caulin  and  Cuthwin,  (the 
former.  King  of  Wessex,)  with  their  forces,  marched 
towards  the  north-east  part  of  Somersetshire,  and 
advanced  to  Dyrhani,  within  eight  miles  of  the  city  ; 
here  they  defeated  the  three  British  kings,  C'ommail, 
Candidan  and  Farinmail,  who  vainly  attempted  to 
defend  the  hitherto  unconquered  kingdoms  of  the  island 
from  the  arms  of  the  Saxons.  Rath  was  then  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  nnd  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a burgh.  The  efficacy  of  the  hot  springs  Icing  now 


generally  known,  it  obtained  the  appellation  of  Ake-  BATH, 
manreojtcr,  the  city  of  sick  men.  Before  its  cunquest  1 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  partially  introduced  : 
now  it  wras  openly  professed,  and  through  the  power 
of  Osric,  Saxon  King  of  the  Huicii,  a monastery  was 
established  here  in  6 76. 

Numerous  were  the  devastations  committed  on  the 
Roman  edifices,  during  the  time  it  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  princes  of  Wessex  ; but  in  775  it  was 
seized  by  Offn,  King  of  Mercia,  who  established  a college 
of  secular  canons,  and  in  some  measure  restored  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  city.  During  the  havoc  caused  by 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Danes  in  the  eighth  century. 

Rath  became  convulsed  by  contests,  ami  was  almost 
destroyed ; but  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  it  once  more 
recovered  from  its  decay.  He  granted  permission  for 
coins  to  he  struck,  and  augmented  the  grants  to  the 
monastery  of  Offa.  King  Edgar  was  inaugurated 
here  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  and  gave  many  privileges 
to  the  town,  of  which  Lcland  says,  the  inhabitants 
retained  the  recollection,  by  the  joyful  ceremonies 
observed  for  years  at  Whitsuntide,  the  festival  of  the 
King's  coronation.  Many  of  the  Danish  monarchs 
resided  here ; and  several  of  the  coins  struck  at  Bath 
in  the  reign  of  Canute  arc  preserved.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  Confessor’s  reign,  it  was  held  by  his  unfortunate 
consort  Editha  ; but  it  reverted  to  the  crown  after  her 
father’s  death.  It  was  attached  to  the  royal  demesnes 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror;  hut  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  of  Rufus,  it  was  again  exposed  to  ravage 
and  destruction.  During  the  insurrection  of  Odo,  Bishop 
of  Rnyeux,  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutance,  Robert  de 
Mowbray,  and  the  Norman  lords  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  unfortunate  Robert,  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt.  The  city  owes  its  restoration  to  the 
spirited  liberality  of  a native  of  Tours,  John  de  Villula, 
who  purchased  it  of  Rufus  for  500  marks,  in  1090, 
and  obtained  leave  to  remove  the  Bishop's  seat  from 
Wells  hither,  uniting  it  to  the  monaster}'  and  church 
which  he  rebuilt.  In  some  degree  he  may  he  consi- 
dered as  its  second  founder,  as  the  public  edifices  were 
rebuilt  by  him;  and  when  he  became  Bishop,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  he  bestowed  large  endowments  on  the  mo- 
nastery, the  possessions  of  which  were  afterwards 
much  increased  by  the  grants  of  the  English  monarchs 
and  private  individuals.  The  monks  are  said  to  have 
applied  their  wealth  to  useful  purposes,  by  encouraging 
manufactures  for  woollen  cloth,  for  which  branch  of 
trade  the  city  was  long  distinguished.  In  time, 
however,  abuses  crept  into  the  holy  order ; and  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Olive  King  succeeding  to 
the  Bishopric,  introduced  strict  regulations  to  correct 
their  misconduct.  To  his  spirited  piety  and  munifi- 
cence, Bath  is  indebted  for  the  abbey  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  built  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
and  considered  to  he  a fine  specimen  of  pure  Gothic 
architecture,  begun  by  him  in  1495,  and  finished  in 
1532.  During  a midnight  meditation,  the  legend  states 
the  Bishop  to  have  seen,  in  a vision,  the  Holy  Trinity, 
with  angels  ascending  and  descending  by  a ladder, 
near  which  was  a fair  olive-tree,  supporting  a crown  ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  heard  a voice  say,  **  Let  an  Olive 
establish  the  Crown,  and  let  a King  restore  the  Church.” 

This  subject  was  carved  by  his  orders  in  rich  workman- 
ship to  adorn  the  western  front.  The  dimensions  of  the 
windows  ore  nearly  uniform  ; they  are  large  and 
beaut ifully  formed  : from  the  centre  of  the  cross  rises  a 
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Corinthian  column*,  with  a semicircular  recess  at  each  BATH, 
end,  and  is  lighted  by  two  tiers  of  windows  on  the 
aides.  A statue  of  Richard  Nash,  Esq.  better  known 
os  Beau  Nash,  the  arbiter  etegantiarum  of  Bath,  stands 
In  a niche  at  the  west  end.  The  Pump  is  rented  on  a 
lease  of  three  years  from  the  Corporation,  at  a rent  of 
800  guineas.  The  four  public  baths  arc  the  property, 
and  under  the  management  of  the  Corporation.  The 
King's  bath  (supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  former  residence  of  the  Saxon  Kings  in  this  city) 
stands  west  of  the  abbey  church  ; it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  in  length  65  feet  10  inches  ; in  breadth 
40  feet  10  inches,  and  the  bottom  is  19  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  fills  itself  in  nine  hours;  the 
spring  is  in  the  centre,  and  is  covered  over  with  a large 
reservoir  to  restrain  its  rapid  motion,  and  to  disperse 
the  water  more  equally  around  the  bath.  The  Queen’s 
bath  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  former  through 
an  arch,  and  is  more  temperate,  being  at  a greater 
distance  from  the  spring.  The  Cross  bath  is  south-west 
of  the  King's  ; it  has  a spring,  and  is  a handsome  tri- 
angular building.  The  Hot  bath,  south-west  of  the 
Cross  bath,  is  considered  the  hottest  of  all ; it  contains 
a public  bath,  private  ones,  dry  pump  rooms  and  suda- 
tories continually  kept  warm,  from  the  fires  of  the 
adjoining  dressing  rooms.  The  Kingston  or  Abbey 
baths  are  the  property  of  Earl  Manvcrs.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  a Winchester 
gallon  of  Bath  water  contains 

Calcareous  earth  combined  with 
vitriolic  acid  in  the  form  of  selenite  0 0 319-iV 

Calcareous  earth  combined  with 


acidulous  gas O O SiA 

Marine  salt  of  magnesia  ......  O O 22-rV 

Sea  salt  O 1 14-iV 

Iron,  combined  with  acidulous  gas  O O (V* 

Acidulous  gas,  besides  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  above  earth  and 

iron * 12  O O 

Atmospheric  air  2 0 O 


Dr.  Monro,  speaking  of  these  waters,  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  heat  attributed  to  them  by 


tower  162  feet  high,  crowned  with  light  open  battle- 
ments. The  body  of  the  abbey  is  210  feet  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  126  from  north  to  south  ; and  the 
breadth  of  the  body  and  aisles  is  72  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  at  the  west  is  through  a fine  arched 
doorway,  and  the  attention  of  visitors  is  forcibly  ar- 
rested by  the  excellent  proportion  and  beautiful  sym- 
metry of  this  noble  pile.  In  the  interior  are  numerous 
marble  monuments,  which  do  not  produce  a good 
effect,  from  being  too  much  crowded  ; but  an  altar- 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Montague,  is  a conspi- 
cuous ornament  to  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  vestry, 
containing  a small  library  founded  by  Bishop  Lake, 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.  Bath  contains  four 
Parishes,  each  of  which  has  its  church.  The  abbey 
church  is  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; the 
names  of  the  three  others  ure’Sl.  James’s,  a freestone 
building  erected  in  1768,  at  the  west  end  of  which 
rises  a square  tower  containing  eight  bells  ; St.  Mi- 
chael’s, which  was  begun  in  1734,  bus  a fine  dome,  and 
is  of  the  Doric  order:  Walcot  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Swithin,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1780  ; this  Parish  has  a 
church  entirely  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  it  also  contains  four  chapels  of  ease. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  several  Parishes  of  Bath 
were  consolidated  into  one  Rectory ; and  the  civil 
government  of  the  city  w as  then  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty  common 
councilmcn,  by  a charter  which  constituted  it  a solo 
city  of  itself ; in  1*94  the  citizens  obtained  new  fran- 
chises, and  the  authority  und  rights  of  the  Corporation 
were  much  increased  thereby.  The  election  of  two 
members  for  the  House  of  Commons,  is  vested  in  this 
body  corporate  of  thirty*  one  persons. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  civil  wars,  Bath  was  a 
garrison  for  the  King,  who  iucreascd  the  fortifications 
considerably ; but  it  speedily  surrendered  to  the  enemy, 
and  became  a post  for  the  Parliamentary  forces.  The 
battle  of  Lansdown,  in  which  many  of  the  royalists 
were  slain,  was  fought  in  1643.  In  this  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  General  of  the  Parliament,  was  driven 
from  his  post,  and  compelled  to  retire  from  Bath. 

The  picturesque  situation  of  Bath  is  well  calculated 
to  display  the  fine  freestone  buildings,  which  rise  in 
regular  elevation  to  the  summits  of  the  surrounding 
hills ; and  the  city  received  much  of  its  architectural 
embellishments  from  Mr.  Wood,  who  designed  Queen- 
square,  the  northern  side  of  which  is  built  with  houses 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  Circus  is  of  highly  orna- 
mented fronts  of  the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders; 
this,  together  with  the  north  and  south  Parades,  and 
several  streets  in  the  northern  part  of  the  old  city, 
prove  the  taste  and  execution  of  their  designer.  The 
New  Assembly  rooms,  built  in  1771,  were  generally 
admired  for  their  elegance.  The  Old  or  Lower  rooms 
near  the  north  parade  were  well  laid  out ; they  wore 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1820.  Sydney  gardens  are  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Avon,  and  terminate  the  perspec- 
tive view  from  Laura-placc  and  Pulteney -street ; the 
houses  of  which  are  considered  as  some  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city.  These  gardens  afford  agreeable 
walks  in  the  summer  season,  as  they  are  open  in  the 
day  time  ; but,  like  Vauxhall,  they  arc  resorted  to 
chiefly  for  concerts  and  fireworks  in  the  evenings.  The 
Guildhall  is  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  public 
business.  The  Pump  room  built  in  1796,  is  a neat 
building ; the  interior  is  ornamented  with  three-quarter 


Dr, Howard-  Dr.Chartcon.  Dr-Ltsraa. 

from  the  t King’*  bath. ...  113....  116  ....  119\  of 

pump  < Hot  batb ......  IIS  ....  116  .. . . 1 19  > Fahrenheit's 

of  the  (.Crou  bath  . . . . 10B,...  1 10  . , . . H 4 J thermometer. 

and  that  on  evaporation,  a gallon  has  been  found  to 
contain  of  iron  TJr  or  A parts  of  a grain  ; of  calcareous 
earth  22+  grains  ; selcnitcs  31+  grains  ; Glauber’s  salt 
25 i grains;  sea  salt  51  f grains,  which  were  mixed 
with  an  oily  matter,  but  not  more  so  than  is  common 
to  all  waters.  From  this  and  other  accounts,  it  appears 
that  the  Bath  waters  are  acidulous  chalybeates,  in 
which  iron  and  earth  are  kept  suspended  by  means  of 
aerial  acid  ; and  that  they  are  impregnated  with  a 
small  portion  of  selcnitcs,  sea  salt,  and  muriated  mag- 
nesia. Indeed  these  waters  were  for  a long  time 
esteemed  to  be  sulphureous  ; but  certainly  this  is  not 
so ; for  they  do  not  affect  the  colour  of  silver  or  metallic 
solutions,  nor  produce  any  other  effect  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur.  It  has  been  doubted  whether 
hydrogen  or  azotic  gas  is  contained  in  these  waters ; 
and  there  is  some  probability  that  the  latter  is  an 
active  ingredient  in  them,  but  its  existence  has  never 
been  properly  ascertained.  Dr.  Gibbcs  has  lately  added 
to  their  impregnations  the  silicious  earth.  But  we  are 
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BATH,  still  unable  to  discover  in  their  contents  any  ingredient 
— sufficiently  active  to  account  for  their  effects.  They 
BATHING  operas  jjowerfully  by  urine,  and  they  promote  perspi- 
V-"V“ ' ration  ; ifdrank  quickl  y and  in  lnrgc  draughts, they  some- 
times purge  j but  if  taken  slowly  and  in  small  quantities, 
they  have  an  opposite  effect.  These  waters  are  adapted 
to  wcuk  and  exhausted  constitutions,  to  atonic  gout, 
to  visceral  obstructions,  nephritic  complaints.  and  dys- 
pepsia. Externally  they  relieve  in  all  the  complaints 
for  which  the  more  active  stimulant  power  of  the 
balneum  is  employed.  To  the  young  and  plethoric  they 
are  frequently  injurious;  and  unless  some  evacuations 
are  premised,  they  often  disagree  with  the  patient  at 
first,  occasioning  headache,  beat  in  the  hands,  drowsi- 
ness, and  giddiness.  The  seasons  for  drinking  Bath 
waters  do  not  greatly  differ.  In  the  hot  dry  summers, 
the  waters  are  strongest ; but  the  spring  and  autumn 
are  preferred,  from  fashion  probably  rather  than 
season. 

Bat  it,  a post  town  in  the  district  of  Main,  and 


county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  BATHPfG 
It  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kcnnebeck  river,  v— v-" * 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  thirty-five  miles 
north-east  of  Portland,  the  capital  of  the  district.  Ita 
situation  is  favourable  for  commerce,  as  the  river  is 
seldom  frozen  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  places 
in  the  district  which  trades  most  extensively.  The  ship- 
ping belonging  to  the  port  a few  years  ago,  exceeded 
‘JO.OOO  tons.  There  arc  also  two  Banks,  an  Academy, 
and  three  liouses  for  public  worship.  Latitude  43"  55' 
north,  and  longitude  69°  49/  west.  Population  nearly 
3000. 

BATHGATE,  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  road  between  that  city  and  Glasgow. 
Numerous  petrifactions  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  w ell  ns  iron,  cool,  and  limestone.  It  is  about 
six  miles  from  Linlithgow  ; and,  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  1S31,  contains  a population  of  3/383 
individuals. 


BATHING. 


e<  The  practice  of  bathino  was  instituted,  (says  an 
ancient  writer)  with  a new  to  cleanliness,  to  the 
increasing  the  body’s  heat,  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  or  for  voluptuous  gratification.”  But  immersing 
the  body  in  water  has  been  occasionally  used  for  the 
additional  purpose  of  coolingor  reducing  temperature  ; 
and  in  modem  times  this  has  been  done  pretty  exten- 
sively upon  scientific  principles,  and  in  a systematic 
manner,  so  that  the  above  position  in  reference  to  the 
motives  for  immersion  requires  to  be  accordingly 
modified. 

We  may  lie  said  to  bathe  cither  for  pleasure  or  for 
health  ; that  is,  with  a view  to  immediate  gratification, 
to  guarding  the  body  against  disease,  or  to  the  actual 
counteraction  of  disease  itself : and  in  the  present 
article  we  shall  coniine  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  modern  practice,  in  reference  especially  to  its 
salutary  effects  when  it  is  judiciously  had  recourse  to ; 
and  to  its  injurious  tendency  when  misemployed. 

Under  the  life  of  Game*,  in  the  Biographical  division 
of  our  work,  will  be  found  a general  account  of  the 
ancient  modes  of  Bathing,  and  of ike  maladies  for  which 
It  was  used.  In  our  treatise  on  Arcuitecturk,  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  ancient  Baths  will  be  described  ; 
and  in  the  article  Medic  ink,  the  subject  will  of  course 
be  found  repeatedly  adverted  to,  under  the  head  of 
those  several  affections  in  which  Bathing  has  either 
properly  or  improperly  been  recommended  and 
employed. 

Wc  first  propose  to  treat  of  cold  nothing,  or  immer- 
sion in  water  under  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  We  shall  then  discuss  the  subject  of  warm  and 
hot  Bathing  ; nnd  finally  we  shall  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  contested  question,  whether  medicinal  powers 
are  capable  of  influencing  the  system  by  the  impregna- 
nation  of  waters  or  vapours  that  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  total  immersion,  or  of  partial  application. 

Cold  Bathing , in  the  abstract,  is  vulgarly  imugined 


to  be  a strengthening  process;  and  so  it  in  fact  is, 
when  had  recourse  to  under  proper  regulations  ; but 
its  bracing  operation  lias  been  inferred  too  generally 
from  the  constringing  effects  of  cold  upon  some  kind* 
of  inanimate  matter ; and  an  erroneous  theory-  has 
often  led  to  a mischievous  practice.  Again,  it  has 
been  thought  that  immersing  the  body  occasionally  in 
a medium  of  a lower  temperature  than  the  atmosphere, 
may  prove  useful,  by  accustoming  the  system  to  natu- 
ral and  necessary  variations  of  heat  and  cold  ; and  thus 
may  be  especially  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  so 
changeable  a climate  as  is  that  of  Britain  ; in  this  case 
also  the  influence  has  probably  been  too  precipitately 
made,  and  drawn  out  too  largely  ; since  the  transition 
implied  by  cold  Bathing,  Is  at  once  too  great,  and  too 
rare  in  its  recurrence,  to  ensure  the  alleged  effect 
precisely  in  the  manner  and  to  the  amount  supposed. 

We  have  known  indeed  several  instances  of  indivi- 
duals becoming  far  less  sensible  to  the  unpleasant  feel- 
ing, ortho  injurious  influence  of  cold,  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  immersion ; and  one  gentleman  in  particular 
has  lately  told  us,  that  he  has  scarcely  known  what 
taking  cold  is,  since  he  adopted  the  practice  of  plung- 
ing into  a pond  in  his  garden,  every  morning  during 
the  )ear,  immediately  upon  rising  from  his  bed ; but  in 
these  cases  it  is,  to  ray  the  least,  Questionable  whether 
the  preservative  against  catarrhal  complaints  which 
cob!  Bathing  proves,  may  not  be  referable  rather 
to  the  generally  strengthening  and  exciting  operation 
of  the  measure,  than  to  the  principle  of  accustoming 
the  body  to  vicissitudes  in  temperature. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  beneficial  effect* 
resulting  from  cold  Immersion,  are  only  then  obtained 
when  a glow  or  reaction,  as  It  is  termed,  succeeds  to 
the  first  shock  j an  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  any  great  good  being 
accomplished  by  the  constringing  or  tonic  power  of 
the  cold  itself;  Indeed,  if  any  corollary  can  be  deduced 
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BATHING  beyond  that  taught  by  mere  empirical  observation,  as 
s—*-  to  the  advantages  of  plunging  into  cold  water,  or 
having  the  same  poured  suddenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that  the 
operation  upon  the  sentient  system  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  subsequent  excitement  in  the  second,  arc  those 
circumstances  to  which  the  good  is  mainly  attributable : 
(the  excitement  of  which  we  speak,  of  course  imply- 
ing altered  vascular  conditions  and  effects  upon  the 
various  secretions.)  Hence  the  utility  of  the  practice 
In  those  cases  in  which  perception  is  morbidly  affected, 
as  is  instanced  in  convulsions  and  insanity,  both  of 
which  conditions  have  occasionally  been  beneficially 
treated  by  cold  immersion  and  affusion.  Hence,  like- 
wise, the  good  that  is  sometimes  done  by  this  remedy 
in  those  examples  of  irregular  excitement  which  pass 
under  the  general  denomination  of  fever,  in  which 
maladies  the  double  indication  of  treatment  often  pre- 
sents itself;  viz.  that  of  suppressing  morbid,  and 
raising  up  healthy  excitement  and  heat. 

44  The  first  effects  of  a cold  bath,"  says  a modern 
writer,  44  are  well  known.  The  whole  body  is  con- 
tracted ; the  bulbs  of  the  hair  are  conspicuous ; and 
the  akin  resembling  that  of  a newly  plucked  goose  j 
has  been  styled  c*fi*  amerina.  The  debility  and  tre- 
mor are  considerable  ; a sense  of  weight  is  felt  in  the 
head  : the  respiration  is  quick  and  laborious.  These, 
symptoms  are  followed  by  a very  different  series : a 
glow  soon  returns  to  the  surface  ; the  weight  in  the 
head  is  almost  instantaneously  relieved,  and  every 
function  appears  to  be  carried  on  with  increased  acti- 
vity. If  a person  stays  longer  in  the  cold  bath,  the 
glow  will  be  slighter,  and  soon  disappear  ; while  every 
previous  symptom  of  debility  will  return  and  continue. 

“ If  the  immersions  are  at  due  intervals  repeated, 
and  the  stay  in  the  bath  be  not  improperly  continued, 
the  general  health  and  spirits  are  greatly  improved, 
the  different  necessary  evacuations  properly  carried  on 
and  supported  ; and  the  body  and  mind  appear  to  act 
with  increased  vigour." 

The  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  these  44  first 
effects"  is,  that  the  cold  represses  the  circulation  in  the 
extreme  vessels,  and  the  fluids  are  consequently  accu- 
mulated in  the  larger  arteries  and  reins : that  the 
operation,  however,  is  partly  mechanical,  and  dependent 
upon  the  different  density  and  pressure  of  the  new 
medium  of  immersion,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
application,  however  sudden  and  complete,  of  the 
same  volume  of  air,  of  like  temperature,  would  not  be 
attended  with  precisely  similar  effects  ; as  well  as  by 
the  circumstance  of  plunging  into  water  producing,  in 
n degree,  the  effects  in  question,  although  its  tempera- 
ture may  not  be  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

On  what  the  reaction  depends,  there  has  been  much 
ridiculous  controversy,  hinging  a great  deal  upon  mere 
verbal  differences  ; and,  after  all,  wc  can  do  no  more 
than  refer  it  to  a law  of  the  animal  economy,  by  which 
increased  action  follows  temporary  suspension.  44  To 
the  frequent  exertions  of  this  reacting  power,"  says 
the  author  from  whom  we  have  made  the  above  extract, 
*' •m  I inclined  to  attribute  the  tonic  effects  which 
cold  Bathing  produces.  I have  often  remarked,  that 
the  constitution  gains  energy  by  the  exertions  of  those 
powers,  which  preserve  life  and  correct  deviations  j 
and  I think  the  benefit  obtained  by  the  practice  in 
question,  is  a proof  of  that  position." 


The  states,  then,  of  the  body,  in  which  cold  imtner-  BATHING 
sion  is  likely  to  prove  beneficial,  are  those  in  which 
there  is  a general  torpor  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
is  neither  so  confirmed  in  its  nature,  nor  so  severe  in 
its  extent,  as  to  prevent  reaction  from  being  fully 
effected  after  the  primary  shock  ; this  torjior  not  being 
connected  with  such  partial  congestions  as  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  uniformity  of  tlte  reacting  process.  In 
almost  all  the  neuron's,  and  in  several  of  the  cachexia, 
of  L>r.  Cullen's  arrangement  of  diseases,  cold  Bathing 
may  be  occasionally  had  recourse  to  with  propriety 
and  effect  j.  such  as  palsy,  indigestion,  hypochondria- 
sis, chlorosis,  convulsions,  St  Vitus’  dance,  hysteria, 
melancholia,  mania,  atrophy,  rickets,  scronliula,  &c. 
always,  however,  under  the  recollection  of  the  above 
restricting  circumstances,  via.  of  too  much  weakness 
for  full  and  steady  reaction,  and  of  attendant  internal 
affections.  In  the  pyrexia  of  the  same  author,  (which 
comprises  actual  inflammations  of  organs) , cold  immer- 
sion is  for  the  most  part  more  objectionable ; with  the 
exception  of  its  application  to  febrile  states,  for  the 
purpose  already  alluded  to,  of  reducing  temperature, 
and  stimulating  to  new  actions  : but  to  discuss  the 
principles  and  practice  of  cold  Bathing,  in  respect  to 
the  remedial  demands  of  fever,  would  be  to  extend  the 
present  article  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits.  See 
Medicine. 

When  inflammatory  affections  are  present  in  the 
pulmonary  organs,  or  even  when  irritation  exists  in  the 
lungs  to  a degree  that  may  be  under  the  grade  of 
actunl  or  active  inflammation,  cold  Bathing  should  be 
especially  shunned,  ns  likely  to  prove,  if  we  may 
so  say,  specifically  detrimental ; and  we  feci  disposed 
to  insist  particularly  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  mate- 
rial injury  has  been  done  by  an  injudicious  recourse 
to  the  cold  hath  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
prevailing  debility,  while  something  of  a local  kind, 
of  far  more  moment  than  mere  weakness,  is  prey- 
ing upon  the  vitals,  to  which  the  measure  in  question 
is  calculated  to  produce  an  irreparable  injury.  The 
promising  son  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Minttrd, 
was,  by  the  shewing  of  his  historian,  manifestly  hurt 
by  the  supposed  salubrious  practices  of  Bathing  and 
swimming  ; and  the  following  narration,  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Buitency,  of  Blandford,  is 
one  among  very  many  that  might  be  cited  with  the 
same  bearing.  “ T.  *C.  was  ricketty  in  his  infancy, 
and  very  weakly  for  several  years  after.  In  the  winter 
of  1761*.  he  had  pleuritic  symptoms  ; a rheumatic 
fever  left  him  next  summer  afflicted  with  chronic 
rheumatism  , he  was  advised  to  go  into  the  cold  bath ; 
he  did  so  ; but  on  coming  out  again  felt  such  an 
increased  load,  fainting,  and  anxiety  about  the  prre- 
cordia,  that  he  thought  he  should  hardly  recover  the 
shock  it  gave  him.  Nevertheless,  he  ventured  in 
again  a day  or  two  after,  but  experienced  the  former 
symptoms  in  an  aggravated  degree  ; and  from  this 
time  dated  the  disorder  which  terminated  his  life." 

As  much  solicitude  is  often  manifested  by  mothers, 
respecting  the  question  of  cold  Butbiug  in  reference  to 
their  offspring,  we  think  it  not  proper  to  conclude  this 
division  of  the  subject,  without  introducing  a remark 
or  two  on  this  head  ; and  we  cannot  state  our  opinion 
more  explicitly  or  concisely  than  we  find  it  already 
done,  in  the  following  transcript  from  a modem 
writer,  (Reid,  on  Consumption.) 

44  'Two  infants  may  be  supposed  of  one  family,  with 
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BATHING  reverse  constitutions  In  the  one  a general  torpor, 
V— ^ debility,  and  great  susceptibility  to  cold  shall  prevail  j 
in  the  other,  comparative  vigour,  activity,  and  warmth. 
To  pursue  without  discrimination  the  same  course  with 
respect  to  immersion  in  water  with  each  of  these 
infants,  would  obviously  be  improper.  That  degree 
of  cold  which  would  refresh  and  invigorate  the  one, 
would  confirm  debility  and  augment  torpor  in  the 
other.  A bath  which  is  not  cold  to  the  sensations 
must  in  the  first  instance  at  least  be  resorted  to  for  the 
weaker  infant ; and  in  neither  case  should  immersion 
in  cold  water  be  practised,  when  the  external  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  is  inferior  in  degree  to  its  general 
standard  ; when,  after  immersion,  the  body  appears  to 
be  chilled,  or  when  returning  heat  is  attended  with 
febrile  languor,  instead  of  the  grateful,  genial  warmth 
characteristic  of  the  appropriate  action  of  exciting 
powers.  If  the  practice  of  immersion  be  guided  by  a 
cautious  observance  of  these  particulars,  it  may  be 
pursued  with  safety,  and  will  be  attended  with  success ; 
but  a total  neglect  of  Bathing  were  greatly  preferable 
to  the  severe  and  incautious  manner  in  which  infants 
are  frequently  exposed  to  these  violent  and  rapid 
changes  of  temperature.'' 

The  following  may  he  taken  as  general  rules  for  the 
employment  of  cold  Bathing  by  the  adult,  when  the 
measure  shall  be  judged  expedient  : 

1st.  Every  cold  bath  applied  to  the  whole  body 
ought  to  be  of  short  duration.  2d.  The  head  ought  to 
be  the  first  part  to  receive  the  shock.  3d.  Immersion 
ought  to  be  sudden.  4 th.  Gentle  exercise  ought  to 
precede  the  immersion,  upon  the  principles  to  which 
we  shall  advert  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  present 
paper.  5th.  The  morning  or  forenoon  are  the  best 
times  for  visiting  the  bath  j in  some  cases  it  will  be 
better  to  take  breakfast  an  hour  before  the  immersion, 
than  to  go  in  fasting.  6th.  Weakly  individuals  should 
only  give  one  plunge,  and  come  out  of  the  water 
immediately  j and  even  the  strong  ought  not  to 
remain  long  in  the  bath,  nor  to  be  inactive  while  in 
the  water.  7th.  After  immersion,  a free  and  general 
friction  ought  to  be  employed  for  some  time  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  with  a rough  cloth,  and 
moderate  exercise  token  out  of  doors. 

The  above  rules  arc  extracted,  with  some  variation, 
from  Dr.  Willich’s  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen. 

Shaver  Imth.  Affusion,  or  pouring  water  over  the 
head  and  different  parts  of  the  body  s surface,  was  a 
. mode  of  bathing  employed  in  the  earliest  periods  ; but 
the  shower  bath,  in  which  the  water  is  made  to  fall 
through  numerous  apertures,  is  a modern  Invention. 
This  plan  of  applying  cold  water  is  often  more  practi- 
cable, and  more  applicable  than  the  mode  of  Bathing 
by  a plunge.  No  house  indeed  ought  to  be  without  a 
shower  bath.  Beside  the  advantages  which  shower 
Bathing  possesses  in  common  with  immersion,  it  has 
some,  as  just  intimated,  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  fre- 
quently very  efficacious  in  counteracting  constitutional 
tendencies  to  those  kinds  of  headaches  which  are  at 
once  occasioned  by  nervous  weakness  and  vascular  ful- 
ness. It  may  be  used  with  caution  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  apoplectic  seizures  : it 
constitutes  a good  part  of  regimen  for  gouty  habits, 
and  is  in  fine  an  excellent  expedient,  even  in  health, 
for  ensuring  pleasurable  sensations,  and  freedom  from 
the  adverse  influence  of  cold. 

Air  bath.  Attention  to  this  mode  of  reducing  the 


temperature  of  the  body  for  a time,  and  procuring  a batwimo 
healthy  reaction,  in  place  of  febrile  irritation,  has  . _ _ _/ 

been  much  excited  by  the  statements  of  the  celebrated  y 
Franklin.  It  merely  consists  of  jumping  out  of  bed  in 
a state  of  nudity,  and  after  remaining  a little  while 
in  the  cold  apartment,  returning ; or  of  undressing  to 
the  skin,  and  again  putting  on  the  clothes,  after  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air.  This  species  of  bath  may 
occasionally  be  resorted  to  with  beneficial  effect  ; and 
spunging  the  body  all  over  with  cold  writer,  upon  first 
rising  in  the  morning,  (afterwards  rubbing  the  sur- 
face with  a coarse  towel)  is  found  by  many  individuals 
a very  salutary  practice. 

Harm  Bathing.  As  the  beneficial  effects  of  cold 
immersion  have  been  attributed  to  the  constringing 
properties  of  the  medium  employed,  so  by  a similar 
kind  of  reasoning  has  it  been  inferred,  that  warm 
Bathing  is  a relaxing  measure,  by  virtue  of  the  **  soft- 
ening and  moistening  power"  of  the  tepid  water. 

The  objections,  however,  which  have  already  been 
urged  against  this  mechanical  reasoning,  may  apply 
perhaps  with  equal  force  in  the  present  as  in  the 
former  case  ; the  softness  and  flexibility  induced  in  the 
ekin  and  muscles  by  the  practice  of  immersion  in  the 
warm  bath,  being  traceable  more  correctly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  process  upon  the  circulation  and  secretions, 
than  to  any  immediately  mollifying  agency  upon  the 
fibre.  Warm  water,  however,  expands,  09  cold  con- 
tracts ; and  the  bulk  of  a limb  that  has  been  immersed 
in  it  for  some  time,  is  actually  increased ; an  effect  which 
must  either  be  occasioned  by  the  expanding  and  ex- 
citing power  of  heat,  or  brought  about  by  the  reception 
of  some  portion  of  the  fluid  into  the  body  : both , how- 
ever, of  these  effects  have  been  questioned,  and  even 
denied,  os  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract : 

“ There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,"  says  Dr. 

Parr,  '*  of  the  fluid  penetrating  beyond  the  surface  j 
indeed  the  oily  fluid  below  the  skin  must  prevent  it : 
the  idea,"  continues  Dr.  Parr,  '*  of  a rarefaction  of  the 
blood  from  the  increased  temperature,  is  supported 
by  all  the  appearance  of  external  fulness.  The  lan- 
guage is  echoed  in  every  medical  work,  without  care- 
ful examination.  In  fact,  the  blood  is  one  of  the 
least  expansible  fluids  by  heat  that  has  ever  been  tried. 

Sauvngcs  enclosed  it  in  a thcrmometrical  tube,  and 
found  that  at  212  it  did  not  expand  *-4-^  part.  Haller 
exposed  it  to  a still  greater  heat,  with  a similar  result." 

The  validity  of  the  first  of  the  above  objections  will 
briefly  be  inquired  into  in  a subsequent  pari  of  the 
present  essay  ; and  in  reply  to  the  latter  it  may  be 
said,  that  although  blood  is  thus  in  a great  measure 
insusceptible  of  expansion  from  heat,  that  the  secre- 
tions and  cxhalutions  from  it  may  not  be  in  like  man- 
ner incapable  of  being  transformed  j and  that  the  aug- 
mented bulk  of  a body  or  limb  that  has  been  immersed 
in  hot  water,  may  result  in  part  from  an  increased 
secretion  from  the  blood,  occasioned  by  the  applica- 
tion of  warmth,  and  in  part  be  occasioned  by  a degree 
of  rarefaction  effected  uj>on  these  secretions  themselves 
by  the  very  power  which  excites  their  superabundance. 

Dr.  Parr  made  particular  observations  on  warm 
Bathing  atOG.OS,  100,  102, 104, and  106  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  its  general  effects  : 

“ At  96  the  pulse,  if  at  first  slightly  quickened,  was 
soon  natural ; the  respiration,  in  the  earliest  period  a 
little  more  rapid,  soon  became  free  and  easy,  and  but 
little  change  was  produced  in  the  heat  of  the  body. 
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BATHING  " At  98  the  pulse  was  slightly  increased  in  quick- 
ness,  and  did  not  subside  ; but  the  heat  appeared  to 
remain  stationary.  There  was  no  sweat,  though  a 
free  copious  perspiration  ; the  urine  was  not  increased ; 
and  after  some  time  the  pulse  became  slower  than 
before  the  Bathing.  The  cuticle  was  observed  to  be 
slightly  corrugated. 

“ At  1(K)  the  pulse  was  increased  from  GO  to  72  : 
the  respiration  much  affected ; the  face  red  and 
swollen,  and  a copious  sweat  broke  out ; the  cuticle 
appeared  more  corrugated.  The  heat  was  raised  two 
degrees  ; and  after  about  ten  minutes,  fainting  came  on. 
The  perspiration  was  free  and  copious;  and  after  a 
short  time  every  disagreeable  symptom  vanished,  the 
pulse  sinking  a little  below  its  natural  standard. 

" At  102  the  pulse  was  soon  raised  from  68  to  100  j 
and,  in  ten  minutes,  the  sweat  on  the  face  was  copious, 
the  vessels  turgid,  the  skin  not  corrugated,  and  the 
heat  of  the  body  raised  from  98  to  102,  A beating 
noise  was  heard  in  the  head  ; and  in  half  an  hour  gid- 
diness came  on.  When  laid  between  blankets,  the 
sweat  was  copious  and  free,  the  pulse  soon  became 
natural,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  was  not  iocreased. 

" At  104  all  these  appearances  were  still  more 
striking  and  more  rapid  ; a vertigo  coming  on  at  the 
end  of  about  twenty  minutes,  put  a stop  to  the 
experiment. 

“ At  106  the  effects  came  on  still  more  quickly  and 
more  violently.  The  faintness  and  sickness  supervened 
more  early j the  sweat  was  more  copious,  but  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  did  not  subside  even  after 
twenty-five  minutes. '* 

From  the  contrasted  effects  of  warm  and  cold 
bathing  in  their  immediate  operation,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  they  stand  in  n sort  of  antithetical  relation 
to  each  other,  and  that  where  one  is  improper,  the 
other  would  from  the  same  cause  be  applicable  and 
salutary.  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  case.  It 
was  stated,  when  we  were  mentioning  the  maladies  in 
which  cold  Bathing  is  occasionally  useful,  that  febrile 
disorders  and  mental  affections  ore  often  beneficially 
treated  thereby  ; now  in  both  these  modifications  of 
morbid  being,  the  warm  bath  has  likewise  been  had 
recourse  to  with  the  best  effect  ; but  for  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  these  apparent  contradictions  are 
reconciled,  wc  must  again  refer  the  render  to  other 
parts  of  our  work.  (Sec  Meiucive,  under  the  head  of 
Fever  and  Insanity.) 

Warm  Bathing,  as  well  as  cold  immersion,  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  excitation  ; but  it  will  be  perceived 
bow  different  the  kind  of  excitation  is,  which  is  produced 
by  the  one  and  the  other  expedient.  In  the  reaction 
after  cold  Bathing,  there  is  not  that  sensible  augmen- 
tation of  bulk  which  the  tepid  immersion  ensures; 
there  is  not  that  immediate  increase  from  the  emuuc- 
tories  which  wc  huve  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  the  latter, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  medium  is  carried  up  to 
any  height ; and  there  is,  farther,  this  very  important 
distinction  between  the  operation  of  cold  and  warm 
Bathing,  that  in  the  latter  the  stimulus  is  immediately 
applied  from  without, — is  direct  and  unintervening  j 
while  in  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  the  excitement  is 
ensured  by  the  subduclion  rather  than  the  application 
of  exciting  powers. 

From  the  expanding  effects  of  warm  Bathing  it 
seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  its  employment  must 
be  objectionable,  and  indeed  hazardous,  in  those  con- 
vol.  xvm. 


ditions  of  the  frame  which  are  marked  by  plethoric  BATHING 
fulness,  and  tendency  to  local  congestion.  True  it  is,  ^ 

that  its  influence  u|*on  the  secretions,  especially  upon 
the  production  of  sweat,  serves  in  a degree  to  coun- 
teract its  injurious  tendency  from  the  source  now  re- 
ferred to ; but  this  will  not  always  be  effected  suffi- 
ciently early  to  prevent  mischief : and,  it  may  lie  here 
stated,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  in  convulsions, 
croup,  and  other  disorders  incident  to  children  of 
a full  habit,  injury  is  not  seldom  done  by  immersion 
in  hot  water  (prior  to  the  emptying  of  blood  vessels,  or 
otherwise  reducing  the  frame,)  under  the  feeling  that 
there  is  a sort  of  abstract  and  specific  virtue  in  the  warm 
bath. 

In  apoplectic  affections  the  same  objection  applies  ; 
and  in  hemorrhages  warm  Bathing  would  appear 
to  be  decidedly  contraindicated.  In  those  maladies, 
however,  which  result  from  hemorrhages  and  fulness, 
connected  with  and  frequently  occasioned  by  weak- 
ness, it  may  often  be  employed  with  propriety  and 
effect. 

" In  cases  of  hemiplegia,”  says  an  author  whom 
wc  have  already  quoted,  there  have  been  many 
doubts  respecting  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  These 
chiefly  arise  from  the  disease  being  often  occasioned 
by  effusions  on  the  brain,  which  the  necessary  stimulus 
might  increase ; and  many  instances  have  been  adduced 
of  its  producing  in  such  cases  a fatal  apoplexy. 
Undoubtedly,  where  the  marks  of  a determination  to 
the  head  ore  strong;  where  the  patient  has  not  passed 
the  meridian  of  life  ; or  where  the  vessels  have  been 
stimulated  by  a continued  excess  of  wine  and  spirituous 
liquors,  warm  Bathing  is  a precarious  remedy.  In 
palsies  in  general,  however,  it  may  be  allowed ; and 
in  hemiplegia,  the  effusion  having  once  taken  place, 
the  disease  is  continued,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
which  the  nervous  system  has  received  from  the  com- 
pression. We  may  then  disregard  the  cause,  except  in 
the  younger  and  more  inflammatory  constitutions  just 
described.  It  should,  however,  be  managed  wdth 
caution  ; a drain  from  the  head  should  be  established 
by  a perpetual  blister,  and  the  bowels  freely  emptied 
previous  to  its  employment.” 

In  chronic  rheumatism,  which  is  a disorder  some- 
what allied  to  palsy,  warm  Bathing  is  of  generally 
ullowed  utility ; and  in  other  articular  affections,  as 
well  ns  in  some  cuscs  of  contracted  limbs,  the  conti- 
nued use  of  hot  water,  either  in  the  way  of  immersion 
or  forcible  affusion,  evinces  occasionally  high  remedial 
efficacy. 

With  respect  to  pulmonary  ailments,  much  care  and 
discrimination  are  requisite,  in  order  to  insure  the 
patient  against  the  injurious  tendency  already  noticed. 

In  consumptive  irritations,  a judicious  use  of  the  warm 
bath  not  seldom  proves  highly  beneficial ; but  on  the 
other  hnnd,  where  there  is  a constitutional  bias  towards 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  assisted  by  disturbance 
prevailing  in  these  organs,  we  must  be  cautious 
against  the  too  free  use  of  a measure  which  may  be- 
come hurtful,  by  seconding  as  it  were  the  hemor- 
rhagic inclination. 

Warm  Bathing  is  an  obvious  expedient  in  cutaneous 
disorders  of  a chronic  kind  ; and  there  arc  scarcely 
any  of  the  eruptive  affections  that  arc  unattended  by 
fever,  in  which  it  has  not  been  proposed  and  employed. 

These  morbid  conditions  of  the  surface  are,  sometimes, 
manifestations  of  internal  derangement j and  at  other 
2 0 
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BATHING  times  consist  solely  of  indolent  or  irregular  action  in 
the  superficial  vessels,  either  of  circulation  or  secretion ; 
and  in  both  cases,  more  especially  in  the  latter,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  a measure  which  excites  these 
vessels  into  new  and  more  vigorous  actions,  promises 
to  prove  remedial.  When  determinations,  as  they  are 
called,  from  internal  parts  to  the  surface  are  demanded, 
warm  Bathing  is  also  likely  to  be  of  service.  After 
violent  perturbation  of  mind,  after  fatigue  from  inor- 
dinate exertion,  after  the  debilitating  exercise  of 
protracted  thinking,  warm  Bathing  soothes,  refreshes, 
and  stimulates — thus  proving  that  the  practice,  so  far 
from  being  in  the  abstract,  and  in  moderation,  relaxant 
anil  weakening,  is  in  fact  the  contrary. 

Indeed  going  into  a warm  bath  when  the  body  is 
heated,  will  frequently  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
reduction  of  temperature,  which  is  an  effect  that  would 
not  have  been  very  readily  anticipated.  Dr.  Currie  has 
proposed  an  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  and 
suggests,  whether  in  the  production  of  sweat,  heat  may 
not  be  absorbed  and  lost  to  the  sensations,  by  becoming 
latent,  in  consequence  of  this  latter  fluid  (the  matter 
of  perspiration)  having  a greater  caj»acity  for  hent 
than  the  blood.  Tills  hypothesis  is  highly  ingenious 
but  not  perhaps  quite  satisfactory  ; its  discussion 
however  in  the  present  article,  would  lead  ns  into  too 
wide  a field.  (See  MlDlCini,  article  Feves.) 

Does  warm  immersion  or  hot  Bathing  render  the 
body  more  than  commonly  susceptible  of  cold  ? Were 
the  vulgar  notions  respecting  the  modus  operands  of 
cold  Bathing,  quite  correct,  or  were  the  opinions 
generally  entertained  on  the  subject  of  transitions 
from  cold  to  heat  founded  in  absolute  truth,  we  should 
expect  that  an  individual  who  is  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  warm  Bathing,  would  therefore  be  more  obnox- 
ious than  another  to  the  hurtful  operation  of  cold. 
That  this  however  is  not  the  case,  daily  experience 
testifies  ; and  indeed  the  universally  sanctioned  prac- 
tice of  going  first  into  warm  baths  in  order  to. prepare 
for  sea  or  cold  Bathing,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
assumption  now  referred  to.  On  the  laws  of  heat  anti 
cold  in  reference  to  the  living  power  and  actions,  it 
may  not  be  inexpedient  here  to  introduce  a few 
remarks. 

Passing  from  a heated  apartment  to  a cold  air,  or  in 
any  way  subjecting  tbe  system  to  the  precipitate  in- 
fluence of  cold  after  it  has  been  inordinately  heated, 
has  been,  and  for  the  most  part  still  is,  supposed  to 
be  highly  dangerous.  Several  physiologists,  however, 
(and  among  them  stands  prominent  the  late  learned 
and  amiuble  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,)  have  aimed  to 
prove  that  the  supposition  is  not  only  errpneous  in 
itself,  but  that  the  habits  it  inculcates  are  fraught  with 
mischief.  “ The  popular  opinion  (says  the  author  just 
referred  to)  that  it  is  safest  to  go  perfectly  cool  into 
the  water  is  founded  on  erroneous  notions,  and  is  some- 
times productive  of  injurious  consequences.  Thus 
persons  heated  and  beginning  to  sweat,  often  think  it 
necessary  to  wait  on  the  edge  of  the  bath  until  they 
are  perfectly  cooled  ; and  then  plunging  into  the  water 
feel  a sudden  chilliness  that  is  alarming  and  dangerous. 
In  such  cases  the  injury  is  generally  imputed  to  going 
into  the  water  too  wnrin,  whereas  it  in  truth  arises 
from  going  in  too  cold."  These  physiologists  would 
farther  contend,  that  waiting  in  an  anti-mom  after  an 
assembly,  in  order  gradually  to  encounter  the  cold  air, 
upon  the  same  principles  that  the  ancients  used  to 
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contend  with  cold  when  filled  and  as  it  were  saturated 
with  heat,  than  when  it  has  lost  a great  portion  of  that 
heat  by  the  cooling  process  supposed. 

Dr.  Currie  indeed  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in 
all  awes  the  safety  with  which  cold  may  be  applied,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  previous  heat,  and  he  appeals  to 
the  much  talked  of  experiments  of  Dr.  Fordyce  and 
Sir  Charles  Blagden,  in  vindication  of  this  assumption. 

**  These  experimentalists  passed  out  of  the  heated  room 
(where  the  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  have  been 
240°  and  sometimes  260°,)  after  every  experiment, 
immediately,  into  the  cold  air  ; without  any  precaution  : 
after  exposing  their  naked  bodies  to  the  heat,  and  sweat- 
ing most  violently,  they  instantly  went  into  a cold 
room,  and  staid  there  even  some  minutes  before  they 
began  to  d ress  ; yet  they  did  not  receive  the  least  injury.'* 

The  same  principle,  it  is  argued,  applies  to 
drinking  cold  water ; and  we  are  told  that  “ there 
is  no  situation  in  which  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
body,  whether  to  the  surface  or  the  stomach  is  so  safe, 
or  in  general  so  salutary,  as  when  the  heat  of  the  body, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  preternatu rally  great,  pro- 
vided the  body  is  not  already  in  a state  in  which  it  is 
rapidly  parting  with  this  heat,  and  no  disease  has  taken 
place  in  the  general  sensibility,  or  in  the  structure  of 
the  parts."  The  author  from  whom  we  have  made 
the  above  quotation,  reprobates  as  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous the  following  rules  given  hy  Dr.  Kush,  as 
means  of  preventing  the  mischievous  effects  of  drinking 
cold  liquids  in  a heated  state.  “ The  individuals  who 
cannot  be  restrained  from  drinking  cold  water  when 
preternatu  rally  heated,  should  grasp  the  vessel  out  of 
which  they  are  about  to  drink,  for  a minute  or  longer 
with  both  hands,  that  a portion  of  heat  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  body  and  imparted  to  the  cold  liquor; 

2d%  if  they  are  not  furnished  with  a vessel  to  drink 
out  of,  but  obliged  to  drink  at  a pump  or  a spring, 
they  ought  always  to  wash  their  hands  and  face  pre- 
viously to  drinking,  with  m little  of  the  cold  water.  By 
receiving,’’  says  Dr.  Rush,  **  the  shock  of  the  water 
first  on  those  parts  of  the  body,  a portion  of  its  heat  is 
conveyed  away,  and  the  vital  parts  are  defended  from 
the  action  of  cold." 

It  is  pretty  certain  in  our  minds,  that  tbe  general 
principles  of  Dr.  Currie  and  those  physiologists  who 
advocate  his  doctrine,  in  reference  to  transition  from 
heat  to  cold,  are  in  the  main  well  founded  : certain 
occurrences,  however,  occasionally  take  place  which 
would  seem  in  some  degree  to  qualify,  if  not  to  inva- 
lidate the  general  bearing  of  the  assumptions  and 
inferences  of  these  ingenious  speculatists. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  thing  on  this  interesting 
controversy,  more  satisfactory  than  the  following  sug- 
gestions, which  we  shall  therefore  extract,  and  with 
this  extract  conclude  the  subject  of  temperature. 

u The  state  of  the  body  in  reference  to  its  suscepti- 
bility of  being  affected  by  cold  media,  has  more  refer- 
ence to  the  kind  than  degree  of  previously  existing  heat  j 
or  more  correctly  speaking,  although  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  actual  beat  may  be  present  in  the  system,  such 
heat  may  be  extracted  with  greater  or  less  facility  and 
safety,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
generated.  The  increase  of  temperature  occasioned 
by  what  is  termed  an  inflammatory  action  pervading 
the  whole  system,  such  as  is  sometimes  observed  in 
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BATHING  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ; that  attended  by 
an  extremely  debilitated  state  of  the  vital  powers,  os  in 
instances  of  what  has  been  improperly  termed  putrid 
fever  ; the  heat  consequent  upon  violent  exercise,  and 
that  produced  by  communication  from  without,  as  in 
the  example  of  hot  baths,  or  exposures  to  other  sources 
of  great  heat  while  the  body  continues  inactive,  ore  all 
essentially  different  in  their  nature  ; and  although  in 
each  case  the  quantity  may  be  equal,  and  a thermo- 
meter applied  to  any  part  of  thb  body's  surface  shall 
indicate  the  same  tempecature  ; yet,  from  such  tem- 
perature alone,  it  would  be  improper  to  form  a judg- 
ment on  the  expediency  and  safety  of  the  sudden 
application  of  cold.  In  the  author's  recollection,  a case 
occurred  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  whole  thoracic 
viscera,  which  speedily  terminated  in  death,  almost 
immediately  following  a large  draught  of  cold  water, 
when  the  body  had  been  heated  from  unusual  exercise. 
The  deceased  was,  previously  to  the  event,  a strong 
and  healthy  man,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life.  In 
this  case  the  injury  appeared  to  arise,  not  from  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  heat,  hut  from  the  precipitate 
interruption  of  those  actions  by  which  the  increase  of 
temperature  had  been  generated.  Had  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  equally  cold  been  suddenly  swallowed  by 
a person  oppressed  and  debilitated  by  febrile  heat  and 
irritation,  these  fatal  consequences  would  not  have 
succeeded ; because  in  this  latter  case  the  cold  fluid 
would  have  operated  in  deducting  from  the -superfluous 
quantity  of  generated  and  oppressive  heat,  and  the  re- 
freshing sensation  excited  in  consequence  would  hare 
stimulated  the  languid  frame.  The  same  principle 
likewise  applies  in  the  application  of  cold  media,  cither 
partial  or  general,  to  the  external  surface.  Dr.  Ucddocs 
relates  the  case  of  an  obstinate  eruptive  affection  being 
produced  on  the  face,  in  consequence  of  * the  immer- 
sion of  that  part  in  cold  Water,  when  the  subject  of  the 
affection  was  heated  and  thrown  into  perspiration  by 
play.*  Had  this  immersion  Immediately  succeeded  to 
hot  Bathing,  or  been  made  during  the  existence  of  dry 
febrile  heat,  the  injurious  effects  would  not  have  re- 
sulted ; for  this  reason,  that  the  acl  ion  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels  would  not,  in  the  latter  cases,  have  been  inju- 
riously interrupted,  and  thus  indirectly  stimulated  into 
inordinate  excitement. 

" The  seeming  contrarieties  of  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  temperature,  may,  perhaps,  likewise  in  some 
measure  have  arisen  from  neglecting  the  very  impor- 
tant circumstances  of  cooling  applications,  acting 
through  successive  moments  or  by  successive  quan- 
tities. If  a person  in  a heated  state  drink  half  a pint 
of  cold  liquid,  that  may  not  sensibly  reduce  him  below 
the  natural  healthy  state  ; but  if  he  pour  down  a double 
quantity  at  once,  the  last  half  pint  may  be  regarded  ns 
operating  upon  the  system  reduced  by  the  first,  and 
sinking  into  a dangerous  chilliness  : so  immersion 
for  a moment  in  a sunny  river  may  strengthen  aud 
refresh,  as  many  pedestrian  travellers  have  experienced ; 
whereas  delay  in  the  water  would  be  attended  with 
great  hazard,  on  account  of  the  continued  operation  of 
a heat  - abstract!  ug  medium  upon  a system  sufficiently 
reduced  in  its  temperature  mid  actions  by  the  first 
plunge. 

" might  have  been  the  actual  condition  of 

Alexander  (Dr.  Currie  contcud.4  that  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  was  in  a debilitated  exhaus  ted  rtatc),  when  he 
plunged  into  the  Cydnuj;  the  injurious  effects  of  his 
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ingressi  subito  horror c artus  rigkak  exeperunt ; pallor 


dcindc  sujfusus  est,  et  totum  proptmwinm  corpus  ri- 
tulis  cai.oh  rbijqcit.’  In  this  case,  perhaps,  an  expo- 
sure to  cool  air,  or  immersion  in  water  of  a superior 
temperature,  but  which  would  nevertheless  have  ab- 
stracted a certain  degree  of  heat  from  the  languid 
frame,  would  have  displayed  effects  exactly  contrary  to 
those  which  the  historian  here  relates.  In  like  manner 
the  Russian  who,  recking  from  his  vapour  bagnio, 
immediately  rolls  in  snow,  or  who,  after  immersion  in 
a bath  which  has  been  heated  almost  beyond  endurance, 
instantaneously  plunges  into  contiguous  cold  water, 
requires  that  the  medium  to  which  he  is  first  exposed 
be  extremely  great,  or  the  succeeding  cold  application 
would  debilitate  and  perhaps  destroy.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple likewise  the  statement  of  Dr.  Fordycc  is  explained, 
that  a person  passing  from  u violent  degree  of  heat  to 
much  cold,  will  gradually  return  to  his  proper  stan- 
dard of  temperature — while  from  a sudden  change 
from  heat  to  cold,  w hen  the  heat  has  not  been  so  high, 
diseases  will  often  be  generated.” 

Medicinal  baths.  Whether  substances  can  be  made 
to  penetrate  through  the  outer  skin,  this  being  whole 
and  entire,  is  still  a sub-judice  question  in  Physiology, 
and  until  this  question  be  satisfactorily  determined,  it 
is  not  perhaps  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  resect- 
ing the  alleged  virtues  of  materials,  whether  applied 
in  a liquid  or  vaporous  form  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
for  the  counteraction  of  diseased  states. 

To  suppose  for  a moment,  that  the  notion  of  Medi- 
cated Baths  is  founded  in  error,  and  is  a mere  expedient 
of  empiricism,  will  lie  to  excite  surprise  in  the  minds 
of  many  readers  ; but  every  one  must  be  aware,  that 
faith,  in  different  medicinal  processes  and  articles, often 
gains  for  a time  a very  firm  footing  upon  very  slippery 
ground,  and  that  maladies  are  not  seldom  cured  by  the 
unassisted  influence  of  the  imaginative  power. 

That  the  bulk  of  the  body  or  of  u limb.  Is  increased 
by  immersion  for  a time  in  hot  water  or  vapour,  is  a 
fact  to  which  wc  have  already  adverted ; but  it  has  also 
been  said,  that  this  increase  of  size  is  possibly  attribu- 
table to  other  principles,  than  that  of  tlie  actual  entrance 
of  the  fluid  from  without,  so  that  this  circumstance 
in  itself  would  prove  nothing  ; if  by  the  same  process 
the  weight  of  the  body  were  increased,  w e should  seem 
to  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  certainty  on  the  point 
in  dispute.  We  shall  again  therefore  almost  imme- 
diately refer  to  this  particular}  but,  first,  it  may  lie 
right  to  state  one  or  two  of  the  lending  arguments  that 
have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  aa  imbibing  power 
possessed  by  the  surface  of  the  body. 

That  the  system  may  be  impregnated,  in  nn  unequi- 
vocal manner,  by  the  application  extcrnnllvof  materials, 
aa  in  the  case  of  mercurial  unguent,  is  a fact  suffi- 
ciently established  ; and  the  mere  laying  some  sub- 
stances on  the  skin  even  without  friction,  has  l»ccn 
supposed  in  certain  cases  to  give  decided  proofs  of 
internal  effect. 

It  is  likewise  well  known,  that  thirst  is  oftentimes 
much  ullcviated  by  Bathing  the  body  in  water ; a prac- 
tice to  which  sailors  in  long  voyages  often  have 
recourse,  when  their  supply  of  fresh  water  fails  them. 
Dr.  Mncard,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bathing,  assumes  this  is 
so  satisfactory  in  proof  of  absorption  by  the  skin,  that 
he  says  ,f  no  naturalist  will  rate  the  sufferings  of 
2u2 
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BATHING  Tantulus  very  highly."  The  effect  by  others,  however, 
who  disbelieve  in  cutaneous  absorption,  has  been 
attributed  partly  to  the  grateful  sensations  produced 
by  immersion,  and  partly  to  the  sympathetic  relations 
which  the  organs  concerned  in  thirst  have  with  the 
actions  of  the  skin. 

The  following  experiment  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Llundaff,  has  been  thought  much  more  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  something  is  positively 
received  from  without. 

Dr.  Watson  gave  a Newmarket  jockey  previously  to 
a race,  a single  glass  of  wine,  which  weighed  little 
more  than  an  ounce,  and  upon  weighing  him  imme- 
diately after  the  course,  he  was  found  to  have  increased 
thirty  ounces,  although  he  had  taken  nothing  more 
than  the  glass  of  wine,  and  not  withstanding  that  some- 
thing considerable  must  have  been  lost  by  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  The  objector  to  cutaneous  inhalation 
replies  to  this  curious  fact,  that  the  additional  matter 
might  bare  been  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  and  that  no 
decisive  results  can  be  obtained  without  instituting 
processes  which  shall  take  pulmonary  exhalation  and 
absorption  into  the  account.  Under  this  impression. 
Dr.  Rousseau  of  South  Carolina  made  the  following 
experiment  : he  poured  a phial  of  spirit  of  turpentine 
on  a table  in  n dose  room,  and  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  for  half  an  hour  ; at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
found  that  his  secretions  manifested  most  unequivocally 
that  the  system  was  impregnated  with  the  material. 
He  then  provided  a long  pipe  which  communicated 
with  the  external  air ; he  breathed  through  it,  cau- 
tiously excluding  all  communication  with  the  air  of 
the  room,  lie  then  again  poured  out  the  same  quantity 
of  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  end  found  that  no  impreg- 
nation had  been  produced.  He  then  immersed  his  arm 
in  the  same  fluid  for  two  hours,  luting  the  vessel  to 
the  skin,  so  that  no  vapour  could  escape  ; and  in  this 
case  also  both  his  urine  and  perspiration  remained 
without  the  slightest  impregnation  j as  was  the  case 
likewise  when  he  smeared  his  body  all  over  with  the 
spirit  of  turpentine,  while  he  guarded  against  the  in- 
halation of  the  vapour  by  the  lungs. 

Other  experiments  have  been  instituted  with  a view 
to  ascertain,  whether  by  immersion  in  the  warm  bath, 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  increased,  and  in  those  trials 
which  have  been  marked  by  the  greatest  accuracy, 
the  result  seems  unfavourable  to  the  supposition  of 
any  fluid  being  imbibed  through  the  epidermis.  To 
the  statement,  however,  that  no  increase  of  weight 
follows  Bathing,  the  objection  naturally  and  obviously 
suggests  itself,  that  the  absorption  may  be  counter- 
vailed by  the  increased  exhalation.  In  order  to  meet 
this  objection,  M.  .Scguin,  an  antinbsorptionist, dissolved 
in  the  water  of  the  bath  in  which  he  made  his  experi- 
ments, substances  which  produce  n specific  effect  when 
actually  taken  into  the  system.  He  employed  the  oxy- 
genated muriate  of  mercury  in  solution,  and  while  the 
epidermis  was  entire,  he  never  perceived  a single 
instance  of  salivation  or  mercurial  influence.  But  in 
cascB  where  a considerable  portion  of  epidermis  was 
injured  or  destroyed,  the  specific  effects  of  mercury  on 
the  system  were  produced.  *•  The  experiments  of 
M.Scguin  are  very  numerous,  and  appear  to  be  devised 
so  a*j  to  meet  every  objection,  lie  concludes  from  the 
whole,  that  while  the  epidermis  is  entire,  the  absorb- 
ents of  the  surface  take  up  neither  water  nor  air,  nor 
any  substance  diffused  or  dissolved  in  cither  jM  and 


Dr.  Currie  expresses  it  likewise  to  be  his  opinion,  BATHING 
“ that  though  the  exhalenls  of  the  skin  pierce  the  epi- 
dermis,  and  come  into  contact  with  the  external  air, 
the  mouths  of  the  absorbents  terminate  under  it,  aud 
arc  covered  by  it;  and  that  while  it  remains  unirri- 
tated and  entire,  no  absorption  of  solid,  liquid,  or 
aeriform  elastic  fluid  takes  place  on  the  surface." 

In  cases  of  positive  influence  on  the  frame  from 
unguents  and  local  applications,  “ it  will  be  found  (it 
is  urged)  that  the  article  absorbed  is  forced  through 
the  epidermis  by  mechanical  pressure,  or  that  it  first 
irritates  and  corrodes  this  tegument,  and  then  coming 
in  contact  with  the  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  under  it 
is  of  course  absorbed." 

Experiments  are  still,  perhaps,  wanting  to  establish 
either  the  one  or  the  other  doctrine  on  an  immoveable 
footing  , but  we  think,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  doubts 
which  have  been  thrown  on  the  permeability  of  the 
outer  skin  to  extraneous  matter,  arc  such  as  to  make 
us  cautious  in  believing  that  much  efficacy  can  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  medicinal  baths  (whether  the  impreg- 
nation be  natural  or  artificial,)  beyond  that  which  is 
derived  from  temperature  applied  in  a liquid  or  aerial 
form.  In  instances  of  cutaneous  affection,  indeed,  the 
case  may  lie  different,  because  in  most  of  these  last 
disorders,  the  actual  skin,  and  therefore  the  mouths  of 
the  absorbents,  arc  brought  into  contact  with  the 
material  employed — the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin  being 
broken  down  in  several  points  by  the  morbid  action 
going  on  upon  the  surface — and  when  these  cutaneous 
derangements  happen  to  be  manifestations  of  internal 
disorder,  the  impregnated  bath  may  prove  of  service 
in  two  ways : 1st,  by  exciting  new  actions  in  the 
superficies  of  the  body;  and  ‘idly,  by  so  influencing  the 
general  frame,  as  to  subdue  the  force  of  the  morbific 
process,  whence  hod  emanated  the  disease  of  the  skin. 

Scepticism  with  respect  to  the  specific  influence  of 
medicinal  buths,  would  be  likely  to  extend  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  sea  Bathing;  and  it  does  seem 
difficult  upon  abstract  principles  to  imagine  any  pecu- 
liarity of  virtue  in  salt  water  cither  warm  or  cold.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  we  have  refrained 
from  committing  ourselves  either  by  absolute  denial 
or  by  unqualified  reception  of  the  antiabsorbing  tenets, 
with  the  inferences  deduced  from  them  ; and,  us 
well  in  these  ns  in  all  other  matters,  where  philo- 
sophical certainty  is  denied  us,  mere  observation  of 
effects,  without  reference  to  rationale,  must  possess 
some  weight  in  practical  questions. 

**  Three  causes  of  preference  (says  a modern  writer,) 
have  been  assigned  for  sea  Bathing  beyond  the  consi- 
deration of  temperature  : one  is  the  greater  pressure 
of  water  impregnated  with  salt ; the  second  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  salt  on  the  skin  ; and  the  third  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  salt."  On  the  third  head  he  declines  to 
state  his  sentiments  ; but  in  reference  to  the  two 
former  assumptions,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  “ Each  may  have  some  effect,  and  the 
latter  ground  of  preference  is  assuredly  more  certain 
than  the  former.  We  cannot  easily  conceive  how  the 
momentary  increase  of  pressure  can  have  any  consi- 
derable effect  except  by  the  increase  of  momentum  ; 
and  the  stay  in  the  sea  is  too  short  to  expect  much 
advantage  from  this  source.  The  river  water,  healed 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  is  less  active  than  the 
sea  water,  whose  heat  is  uniform  in  summer  and  more 
so  in  winter;  and  the  sea  water,  warmed  from  75°  to 
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BATHING  B2®  may  be  an  useful  bath  for  invalids,  preparatory  to 
— immersion  in  the  sea.  In  these  baths  of  a higher 
ERGLTS*  t*n,Peratu|pe,  the  patient  should  stay  a longer  time 


than  in  the  sea  or  fresh  water.  It  is  an  observation  of  BATHING 
Galen,  that  a more  temperate  b^th  is  not  lew  useful  ~ 
thau  a cold  one,  if  the  stay  be  protracted  in  it." 


BATHURST,  the  capital  of  the  new  settlement 
near  the  great  fish  river,  on  the  east  side  of  the  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Though  so  recently 
founded,  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  several  good 
houses  have  already  been  finished,  and  many  more  arc 
advancing  towards  completion.  A large  inn  has  also 
been  built,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters  ; and  as 
the  site  has  been  well  chosen,  Bathurst  is  expected  very 
soon  to  become  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  colony. 

Batiiurst  is  also  the  name  of  the  new  British  set* 
tlement  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Of  this 
place,  Sir  George  Collier,  in  his  second  report  on  the 
settlements  on  this  coast,  observes ; u The  island  of 
St.  Mary,  upon  which  Bathurst,  the  capital,  is  rising, 
with  the  same  rapidity  that  the  most  healthful  climate, 
and  most  fruitful  and  productive  country  could  desire, 
is  a barren  sandy  spot,  in  many  places  scarcely  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Buildings  combining  neatness  and 
beauty  ore  appearing,  and  St.  Mary  bids  fair  to  rival 
every  spot  on  the  lengthened  line  of  coast  of  western 
Africa,  in  commerce  and  industry." 

BATIIYERGUS,  from  fiaOvepyew,  to  work  deeply 
in  the  earth,  Illig.  Cuv.  Cape  Mole  Rat.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia,  class 
Mammalia.  Generic  character:  incisor  teeth  large,  not 
covered  by  the  lips,  and  wedge-shaped ; canine  none ; 
grinders  four  on  either  side,  above  and  below,  the 
posterior  sloping  deeply  outwards  ; muzzle  broad ; 
eyes  small ; auricles  none  j tail  short  and  bristly  ; toes 
five  on  each  foot,  short  and  armed  with  thin  fiat  nails. 

The  two  species  of  which  this  genus  is  composed, 
arc  both  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  differ 
little  from  each  other  except  in  size.  Illiger  however 
has  placed  the  smaller  animal  in  a different  genus ; 
but  Cuvier  thinks  without  reason,  as  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  their  structure  is  the  same. 

B.  Mari litn us,  Illig.  Cuv. ; Mum  Maritimus,  Lin.  ; la 
Grande  Taupdu  Cap,  Buff.;  African  Rat,  Pen.;  Sand  Mole 
of  the  Dutch.  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit, 
and  of  a cinereous  brown  colour;  having  a large  head 
without  auricles,  and  the  nose  slightly  flattened, 
wrinkled  and  black  : the  legs  arc  short,  having  four 
toes  with  loug  claws,  and  a thumb  with  a short  claw 
on  the  anterior  extremities,  whilst  the  hind  legs  are 
long,  having  five  toes  armed  with  short  claws.  It 
inhabits  the  Cape,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  “ Zand  Moll,"  living  near  the  shore,  and  in  burrow- 
ing throwing  up  hillocks,  which  render  travelling  on 
horseback  dangerous;  **  the  ground"  says  Pennant, 
kf  breaking  every  six  or  seven  minutes  under  the  horses 
feet,  and  letting  them  sink  up  to  the  shoulders." 

B.  CiTpensis,  Cuv.;  Mas  Captnsu,  Lin.  Pall.;  Taup  du 
Cap  de  Bonne  Esperance,  Buff;  Cape  Rat,  Pen.  About 
seven  inches  long,  of  a dusky  rufous  nsh  brown  colour, 
with  a while  stripe  round  the  eye  and  car,  and  on  the 
vertex  ; muzzle  black.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
gardens  at  the  Cape,  and  called  “Bless  Moll"  by  the 
inhabitants. 

See  Linnsei  Systcma  Xatur# • Pennant's  Ifuslory  of 


Quadrupeds ; Buffon  Histoire  Naturelle ; Cuvier  Rtgne 
Animat ; lUiger  Prodromus  Systematis  Mammaltum. 

BAT1S,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Uioecia,  order  Te~ 
trondria.  Generic  character  ; culix,  ament  pyramidal ; 
corolla  none ; stamina,  filarnenta  four ; anthers  oblong ; 
pistil,  germ  quadrangular;  style  none;  stigma  obtuse , 
pericarp,  berry  one-celled,  seeds  four. 

The  only  species  is  the  B.  Mariiima ; Maritima  Erect  a 
or  Kali  Fruticosum,  a native  of  Jamaica. 

BATON  ROUGE,  a jH>st  town  in  Louisiana,  on  the 
east  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  140  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands,  is  the  first 
rise  that  appears  on  the  banks  of  this  river  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  only  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
common  level  of  the  water.  This  is  a flourishing  set- 
tlement, and  the  population  of  the  whole  pArish  is 
estimated  at  five  or  six  thousand  persons,  though 
perhaps  not  more  than  a tenth  of  them  live  at  Baton 
Rouge. 

BATRACHIA,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  orders  or  great 
divisions  of  the  class  Reptilia, 

B ATRAC  HUS,  from  fldrpaxait  a Frog,  Schneider, 
Cuv.  frog  Fish.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Perea,  order  Acanthopterygii,  class 
Pisces.  Generic  character : head  flattened  horizontally, 
larger  than  the  body  ; ventral  fins  straight  attached 
under  the  throat ; first  dorsal  fin  short,  supported  hy 
three  spinous  rays  ; second  dorsal  long  and  soft,  oppo- 
site to  which  the  anal  fin  also  soft  : mouth  and  gills 
very  large  ; gill  flap  spined  ; lips  sometimes  bearded. 

This  genus  was  first  established  by  Schneider  in  his 
edition  of  Block's  Icthyology,  and  named  from  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  head,  resembling  that  of  the  Frog. 
The  species  of  which  it  is  composed  inhabit  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  and  lie  in  ambush  in  the  sand  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  those  fish  on  which  they  prey. 
The>  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  all  possessing  beards  or  cirrhi  on  the 
lips. 

* ffith  beards. 

B.  Didactylus,  Schneid.;  Tvo  Fingered  Frog  Ftsh,  is 
about  sixteen  inches  long ; body  flattened  before, 
compressed  behind;  skin  thick  and  loose  ; head  naked  ; 
mouth  large  and  furnished  with  small  sharp  teeth 
facing  inwards  ; beard-like  processes  at  both  corners 
of  the  mouth,  and  many  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip  ; 
tongue  and  palate  rough ; eyes  near  the  upper  lip  with 
the  nostrils  opening  before  them  ; posterior  termi- 
nating in  two  short  points,  and  the  branchial  opening 
huge  ; belly  large,  vent  in  the  middle  ; scales  small, 
soft  and  round  ; rays  of  the  fins  thick  and  not  bearded  ; 
pectoral  and  caudal  fins  round,  dorsal  and  nnnl  longi- 
tudinal ; no  lateral  line.  It  inhabits  the  Guinea 
coast. 

B.  Tatt,  Schneid. ; Gadus  Tan,  Lin. ; Toad  Fuh  of  the 
Americans;  Carolina  Frog  Fish.  This  fish  gets  its  specific 
name  from  a yellow  stripe  more  or  less  irregular,  and 
similar  to  the  Greek  letter  tau,  situated  between  the 
eves  and  the  neck  ; it  is  about  a foot  long  ; the  body 
scaly  and  of  a yellowish  brown  colour  spotted  with 
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BATRA-  black  ; head  very  lorgc  and  flattened  ; eye*  large, 
Cilt'S.  with  the  iride*  of  a bright  yellow  colour;  mouth  large, 
the  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper  and  bearded ; 
ray*  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  three-spined,  those  of  the 
second  soft ; first  ray  of  the  ventral  broad  and  sword- 
shaped.  Dr.  Garden  states  that  this  animal  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina,  the  " Toad  fish by  the 
French  it  ha*  been  called  *4  Cropmd  de  Mer."  Itg  habits 
are  very  little  known,  but  it  is  considered  predacious. 
It  is  found  in  hot  climates,  and  is  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  Carolina. 

to  Orunniens,  Schneid- ; Coitus  Grunnitnts,  Lin.  Block  ; 
Grunting  Bull  Htatl,  Shaw ; Granting  Frog  Fish.  This 
animal  is  about  ten  inches  long ; of  a brown  colour 
marked  with  white  on  the  side*  ; the  fim  pale  and 
spotted  with  brown  ; it  has  no  scales  ; lower  jaw 
projecting  and  cirrhatcd  ; ventral  fins  bearing  three 
rays  ; tail  rounded  ; posterior  opercnlum  spined.  'I'his 
fish  when  taken,  makes  a noise  like  the  grunting 
of  a pig,  by  suddenly  expelling  air  from  the  internal 
cavities  through  the  mouth  and  gill  flaps.  It  inhabits 
the  Indian  and  American  seas. 

**  b’ithout  beards. 

Ji.  Sur'aiamensis,  Schneid. ; Surinam  Frog  Fish.  About 
sixteen  inches  long  ; mouth  smooth  ; anterior  dorsal 
fin  having  three  spine*  j ventral  having  nine  ray*, 
rounded  ; scales  oblong  , vent  nearer  the  head ; la- 
teral line  straight.  It  inhabits  Surinam. 

B.  Imlicus,  Schneid.;  Indian  Frog  Fish.  This  fish  was 
confounded  by  Block  with  the  Coitus  inxidiator  ; it  has 
the  body  flat  with  longitudinal  rug®  on  the  upper 
surface ; tongue  obtuse  ; anterior  opereula  bearing 
two  spines,  posterior  one ; ray  of  the  first  dorsal  fin 
very  short  ; ventral  fins  far  apart.  It  is  found  in  Asia. 

B.  Guacina,  i>chneid.;  Guanna  of  the  Spaniards,  Head 
small,  broad  and  smooth  ; jaw*  armed  with  numerous 
fine  sharp  teeth  ; eyes  vertical ; body  round  ; caudal 
fin  round  ; scale*  small.  It  inhabits  the  llavannah 
and  is  considered  good  eating. 

to.Trigloidat,  Schneid.;  CaUiottymus  Trigloides,  Forster; 
Triglmd  Frog  Fish.  About  six  inches  long,  and  rather 
more  than  an  inch  brood  ; body  oblong,  covered  w ith 
small  close  imbricated  scales  variegated  with  brown 
and  yellow  above  ami  white  below  ; head  very  large, 
forming  one-third  of  the  whole  body,  somewhat  trian- 
gular, Hat  below  and  compressed  almost  to  an  edge 
above  before  the  eyes,  behind  them  rather  flatter  with 
tbc  sides  depressed  ; gill  flaps  composed  of  three 
pieces,  scaly  ; first  dorsal  fin  triangular,  having  seven 
rays  slightly  spinous,  the  second  having  twenty-two 
rays  ; pectoral  fins  with  seventeen  bearded  rays  ; and 
the  first  ray  of  (he  ventral  also  bearded  ; tail  rounded 
having  twelve  rays.  It  is  found  in  the  sea  near  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

li.  liisjiinis,  Schneid.;  Caliiouymus  Mspinis,  Forster; 
Tiro  Sjthied  Frog  huh.  About  three  inches  long,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  ; body  and  head  depressed 
anteriorly,  compressed  behind  ; oblong,  smooth,  of  a 
blackish  brown  colour  varied  with  red,  beneath  of  a 
pale  fletdi  colour ; posterior  gill  flap  having  two  spines ; 
the  first  dorsal,  the  ventral  and  the  anal  fins  bearded  ; 
tail  rounded  and  varied  with  flesh  colour  and  brown. 
It  is  al.so  found  in  the  same  seas  as  the  preceding. 
to.  Triglouics  and  I).  Ditptnis  w ere  described  by  Schnei- 
der from  the  manuscripts  of  Forster,  who  accompanied 
C’apt.  Cook  in  hi*  Voyage  round  the  World,  now  in 
the  Royul  Library  of  Berlin. 


See  Cuvier  Rlgne  minimal ; Block  Syttmia  fchthyobgiet  gvTRA- 
cumnte  Schneider  ; Linna-i  Stjiienui  Naiurt r.  CHU8, 

BATSEN  or  Batbcij,  also  sometimes  called  Bacv,  — 
is  a county  in  Hungary,  which  takes  its  niunc  from  its  BATTA. 
principal  town.  It  is  bounded  on  tlve  west  by  little 
Cu  mania  and  the  Theyss,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Danube.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  breed 
of  sheep  into  Hungary,  the  trade  in  fine  wool  in  this 
district  has  been  considerable.  Katsen  has  also  fre- 
quently been  (lie  scene  of  conflict  between  Austrian 
and  Turkish  armies ; and  has,  since  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II.  been  united  to  the  county  of  Bodrog. 

Batscii,  the  capital  of  the  precedingconnly,  situated 
about  four  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  twenty  from  the  confluence  of  this  river  and  the 
Drave,  was  formerly  the  sec  of  a Bishop,  and  a more 
flourishing  place  than  at  present  Latitude  46°  IS'  N. 
longitude  19°  l&  E. 

BATTA,  a country  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, stretch- 
ing along  the  south-western  shore  between  the  rivers 
Sinkell  and  Tabnyong,  and  extending  wholly  across 
the  island.  Very  little  is  yet  known  respecting  the 
interior  of  this  district ; but  as  the  Christian  benevo- 
lence of  Britain  has  reached  these  shores,  and  some 
missionaries,  are  before  this  time  settled  among  the 
Battas,  on  the  bay  of  Tappanooly,  and  are  learning 
their  language,  we  shall,  doubtless,  soon  be  fur- 
nished with  more  correct  information  respecting  both 
the  interior  and  the  inhabitants,  than  wc  at  present 
possess.  It  is  understood  that  a large  lake  occupies  a 
considerable  tract  in  this  district,  and  that  several  rivers 
overflow  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  surface,  however,  towards  the  interior, 
opposite  to  the  East  India  Company’s  settlement  at 
Natal,  as  far  as  the  missionary,  Mr.  Barton,  was  able  to 
penetrate  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  was  composed  of 
rugged  hills,  chiefly  covered  w ith  thick  forests,  and  sepa- 
rated by  ravines  which  often  formed  the  beds  of  rapid 
streams.  This  journey,  however,  only  extended  ns  far 
as  Mora  Suinma,  a station  which  has  lately  been  chosen 
hy  the  Company’s  resident  at  Natal,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a free  and  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  the  Botta  people.  It  is  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  range  of  lofty  mountains  seen  in  a north- 
easterly direction  from  Natal  hill,  and  within  three 
days  walk  of  the  Mendeeling  country,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms  by  the  Princes  nearer  the 
shore,  who  have  visited  it  ; and  is  supposed  to 
contain  a imputation  of  at  least  lOO.OfX)  individual*. 

That  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  part  of  Sumatra, 
even  in  ascending  the  range  of  mountains  towards 
Mora  Sumina,  is  not  altogether  unproductive  or  un- 
cultivated is  obvious  ; for  in  reference  to  one  of  these 
tracts,  Mr.  Burton  says,  “ The  country  round  here  is 
the  most  beautiful  l have  seen  on  Sumatra.  It  is  cul- 
tivated chiefly  with  labangs,  for  several  miles  in  every 
direction.  There  is  no  tawuh  ground.  The  Batta  people 
of  this  place,  unlike  their  neighbours,  and  unlike  Batta 
people  of  other  places,  live  on  their  respective  farms, 
and  not  collected  together  in  dusuns  (villages.)  The 
houses  Mattered  Upon  the  surrounding  hills,  reminded 
me  much  of  my  favourite  Gloucestershire,  as  I viewed 
them  at  a distance.’*  Respecting  the  physical  state  of 
the  country  near  the  termination  of  his  journey,  this 
enterprising  missionary  also  remark*.  **  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  last  hill,  the  prospect  presented 
was  very  interesting.  Behind  us,  we  looked  down 
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BATTA.  upon  the  beautiful  country  of  Pulumpttngan,  (the 
district  above  referred  to,)  where  nearly  every  bill  ha* 
it*  farm-house,  and  a crop  of  ri|»e  paddy  waving  to 
the  breeze.  In  the  front,  about  one  thousand  feet 
below  us,  was  the  Company's  station  at  Mora  Sutnma. 
This  is  situated  on  a plain  from  three  to  four  miles  in 
circumference,  and  washed  on  three  sides  by  three 
noisy  rapid  rivers,  whose  junction  at  this  place  gives 
it  the  name  of  Mora  Suinmn,  or  the  conflux  of  waters. 
All  round  the  plain  the  hills  rise  to  a considerable 
height,  and  form  quite  an  amphitheatre,  which  is  over- 
looked on  two  sides  by  the  gloomy  black  mountains 
that  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  it  to  the  height 
of  four  thousand  feet,  and  eight  thousand,  1 should 
suppose,  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 

Among  the  chief  products  of  the  country,  are  plan- 
tains, pepper,  Indiun  com  and  paddy.  The  camphor 
tree  is  also  one  of  its  valuable  vegetable  products,  also 
cassia,  cotton,  indigo,  and  gum  benzoin.  Gold  and 
sulphur  form  part  of  its  mineral  treasures ; the  first  of 
which  Mr,  B.  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  natives 
procure.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  ; the  mud  of  which  is  washed  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  in  South  America.  Among  the  animal  tribes, 
monkeys  arc  numerous  ; while  elephants  and  tigers 
are  frequently  met  with,  but  very  few  birds  were  seen. 

The  Battas  who  lay  in  Mr.  Burton's  route  in  this 
expedition,  he  describes  os  fine,  toll,  stout,  good-look- 
ing people,  much  superior  in  appearance  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Malays.  They  have  nothing  of  the  soft 
expression  of  the  Malay  countenance  ; but  on  the 
contrary  have  a peculiarly  fierce  and  independent  look. 
They  are  well  dressed  in  cotton  cloths,  manufactured 
by  tbe  women,  und  ornamented  with  English  beads, 
chiefly  procured  at  Natal.  “ These  people/*  remarks 
tbe  some  traveller,  “ are  perfectly  independent ; they 
have  no  idea  of  their  own  inferiority  to  any  people  on 
earth,  und  their  carriage  und  behaviour  tell  you  so. 
They  are  very  polite  in  their  own  way,  arc  good 
speakers,  and  know  perfectly  well  how  to  manage 
every  point  of  an  argument,  so  as  to  turn  it  to  their 
owu  advantage,  lie  among  them  is  the  most  cele- 
brated chief  who  possesses  undaunted  courage,  and 
can  make  the  best  of  a bad  cause.  They  arc  divided 
into  a great  number  of  tribes  or  clans,  under  separate 
chief  Rajahs,  who  on  particular  occasions  appear  in 
court  dress,  which  is,  in  fact,  undress  from  the  waist 
upwards.  They  fasten  their  clothes  with  a bond  round 
the  middle,  which  hangs  down  in  tassels  in  front. 
These  tassels  ore  ornamented  with  beads,  and  contain 
at  the  end  a purse  for  their  gold  dust.  Euch  of  the 
Rajahs  seen  by  Mr.  B.  had  five  krcescs  (daggers)  hang- 
ing from  his  belt,  which  gave  him  a very  fierce 
appearance.  Their  head-dress  is  a piece  of  blue  cotton 
cloth,  of  an  oblong  shape,  rolled  up  like  a mop,  and 
tied  round  the  head  so  as  to  leave  the  top  uncovered, 
and  the  two  ends  projecting  like  horns,  before  and 
behind.  The  females  do  not  appear  to  be  encumbered 
with  much  dress,  and  such  as  are  unmarried,  have 
generally  several  strings  of  bends  about  their  necks, 
as  an  indication  of  their  being  single." 

The  Batlos,  though  savage  xuid  depraved,  do  not 
appear  to  be  sunk  so  low  in  the  dark  scale  of  ignorance 
os  many  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  eastern  archipelago; 
for  they  have  a settled  language,  which  is  extensively 
written  and  understood,  and  many  of  their  books  arc 
neatly  executed.  The  whole  population  of  these  regions 


is  estimated  at  a million  ; two  or  three  hundred  thou-  BATTA. 
sand  of  whom  can  read.  Tbe  usual  materials  of  which  'v— 
their  books  are  composed,  is  the  bark  of  a tree ; but 
some  of  them  are  now  written  upon  English  paper, 
which  is  procured  at  the  Company's  stations  along  the 
coast.  The  language  lias  many  words  in  common  with 
the  Malay  ; and  resjiecting  it  Mr.  B.  says,  “ I 
have  begun  to  read  it,  and  find  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
relative  to  its  acquisition  ; the  character  19  remarkably 
simple,  and  every  sound  having  its  representative  * 
mark,  the  language  may  be  pronounced  correctly  by 
any  person  who  has  acquired  the  character,  though  he 
may  not  understand  wh&t  he  reads."  Mr.  Prince,  the 
Company's  resident  at  Natal,  drew  up  a brief  account 
of  the  religion  of  these  people,  at  the  request  of  the 
lion.  Sir  T.  S.  Rallies,  from  which  it  appears  to  he 
compounded  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  barbarous 
superstitions,  founded  upon  human  depravity.  They  do 
not,  however,  worship  images,  but  they  believe  in  the 
existence  of  certain  deities;  and  the  attributes  assigned 
to  them  indicate  a much  greater  degree  of  knowledge 
and  civilisation  at  some  former  period,  than  is  mani- 
fested at  present.  Dee  Mattali  t usee  (usee  is  considered 
as  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all  things,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  appointed  three  brothers  as  his  agents  to  instruct 
mankind,  hataragourou  was  the  God  of  justice  ; Secree 
Padah,  the  God  of  mercy ; but  Mahalitlhoolun,  the 
third  brother,  soon  disagreed  with  the  other  two, 
separated  from  them,  and  propagated  tenets  directly  * 
in  opposition  to  theirs.  He  is  therefore  described  as 
the  source  of  “ discord  and  contention — the  instigator 
of  malice  and  revenge — the  iuciter  of  anger — the 
source  of  fraud,  deceit,  lying,  hypocrisy  and  murder." 

He  has  the  chief  influence  among  the  Battas,  and  they 
acknowledge  that  petitions  are  seldom  offered  to  either 
of  the  others.  The  only  semblance  of  a priest  among 
them,  is  a person  named  Dattoo,  who  is  skilled  in  all 
their  superstitions  ; and  there  is  generally  one  of  those 
to  every  village  ; bnt  the  only  religious  ceremonies  the 
existence  of  which  Mr.  Prince  could  ascertain,  appeared 
to  consist  in  an  invocationof  tbe  manes  of  the  dead.  The 
influence  of  the  Dattoos  over  the  deluded  Battas  is  such, 
says  Mr.  P.  “ that  they  will  not  engage  in  any  under- 
taking, however  trifling,  without  first  consulting  them. 

They  expound  all  their  religious  books,  and  according 
to  their  interpretation,  a day  is  chosen  as  propitious  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object,  whether  it 
be  a suit,  a jonrney  or  war.  The  moral  conduct  of 
these  people  appears  to  be  influenced  by  oil  the  vile 
passions  of  an  irregular  and  irritable  constitution. 

Truth  is  seldom  regarded  when  in  the  way  of  their 
interests  or  feelings  ; and  honesty  is  never  founded 
on  principle,  but  on  the  fear  of  detection.  The  general 
tenour  of  their  lives  has  obliterated  the  recollection  and 
practice  of  the  laws  of  .Secret*  Pudah  and  Batarogourou, 
und  they  have  no  priesthood  or  Rajah  to  rccul  them, 
or  to  reprove  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Mahalnbhoolan,  who  is  certainly  no  other  than 
the  devil." 

Gaming  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  amusements 
of  this  people  ; and  this  they  practise  in  a very  cruel 
manner,  thus  described  by  Mr.  Burton,  m witnessed 
in  bis  late  journey.  Having  visited  one  of  their  bazars, 
he  says,  “ here  were  about  ore  hundred  persons 
amusing  themselves  with  a most  cruel  game.  They 
drive  a small  stake  into  the  earth,  and  round  it  draw 
a circle,  which  they  divide  into  four  equal  parts  ; in 
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BATTA.  each  of  the  partitions  different  individuals  put  equal 

aums  of  money  ; to  tlic  stake  is  tied  a young  fowl, 

BATTAIL,  whose  throat  being  cut,  it  flutters  about  for  a short 
time,  and  then  expires.  The  person  whose  money 
happens  to  be  in  the  partition  where  the  fowl  lies 
after  death,  sweeps  the  stakes.  The  circle  may  he 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  persons  who 
wish  to  follow  the  amusement.  The  man  officiating  as 
cut-throat  was  the  I mum  (or  priest)  of  the  place.  The 
cruel  and  hardening  influence  which  this  game  must 
have  on  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  is  now  become  such  a favourite  amuse- 
ment in  these  parts,  that  fowls  and  even  eggs,  are 
difficult  to  be  procured  at  any  price  at  Natal."  On 
another  day,  when  he  went  to  the  bazar  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  found  a great  concourse  of 
jseuple  boisterously  engaged  in  this  game,  and  not 
fewer  than  twenty  fowls  had  already  been  killed. 


BATTAIL,  r. 

Ba'ttail,  it. 

Ba'ttailaxt, 

Ha'ttailoc*, 

Batta'liox, 

Battalia. 


Fr.  bat  faille  •,  It.  battaglia ; Sp. 
bat  tala.  From  the  A.  t>.  beatan ; to 
beat,  strike,  fight.  Sec  Battle. 


For  )><»  beo  come  to  batail,  lieo  turned*  a jeyn  hyni  echon  s 
lleo  mute  wlch  were  litre  trend,  ae  wycli  were  here  fon. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  79. 


Re  saub  )**t  trrson  rede,  doan  went  hb  power*. 

He  *aub  Sir  Edward  ride,  batailed  Him  ageyn, 

(iSnurntre  be  tojer  aide,  ^an  wbt  ye  erle  ccrteyn. 

His  side  said  doua  fall*.  R . Drunsie,  p.  221. 

Sir  Edward  also  son*  )*r  gile  gsn  be  know*, 

Dlglit  him  to  bataite  bone,  bb  trumpes  did  lie  Mo  we. 

Id.  p.  294. 

Lest  any  time  it  were  assailed, 

Ful  WL’I  about  it  was  In  tailed 
And  runnd  enuiron  eke  were  set 
Ful  many  a rich  and  fair  tourrt. 

Chaucer.  Remount  of  the  Rose,  ful.  201. 

And  eke  of  the  senate,  Kane  wilned  to  gone  diitroyen  me,  whom 
they  liaue  seen  alway  batailen  and  defenden  good  men. 

Id.  Botcius,  book  i.  fol.  213. 

One  saStb  blr  father  waa  Fallant, 

Which*  in  bb  time  was  a gcunt, 

A erndt  man,  a batnylous. 

Cower.  Cos/,  elm.  book  V.  fol.  90. 


The  noble  Cesar  Julius 

Wliiche  tho  was  ky  ngc  of  Rome  londc 

With  great  bottaile,  and  strongc  bond* 

All  Grece,  Fene,  and  Chaldee 
Wan,  and  put  voder. 

Id.  Prologue,  book  i.  fol.  5. 


Soone  after  this,  I aaw  an  elephant, 

Adorn’d  with  belts  and  bosses  gorgeously. 

That  on  Ids  hackc  did  bcare  (os  batteilant)  ’ 

A gUden  towrc,  which  shone  exceedingly. 

Spenser.  Visions  of  the  H'orlft  Fanil  u. 


Which  when  the  wakeful)  clfe  pcrcclued,  straight  way 
Hr  started  vp,  and  did  himxclfe  prepare. 

In  sun-bright  armea,  and  baUailvut  array  r 

For  with  tbol  Fagan  proude  be  combat  will  that  day. 

Id.  Faerie  QueCne,  l»ook  L C.  V. 


■ — — . . — — He  through  the  armed  files 

Ports  bis  experience  rye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views,  tfair  order  due, 

Thir  vis*s»  and  stature  os  of  gods, 

Thir  number  last  he  sum  ms. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  L 


We  find  by  a sad  experience  that  few  question*  are  well  stated ; BATTAIL. 
and  wlien  tliey  are,  tiiey  are  not  consented  to  : and  when  thry  are  — 
agreed  on  by  both  sides  that  they  are  well  stated,  it  is  nothing  else  BATTEL, 
but  a drawing  up  the  armies  in  battalia  with  great  skill  and  disci*  ■ . 

pline ; the  next  thing  they  do  b,  tlury  thrust  their  swords  into  one  ^ 
another's  sides.  Taylor.  Sermon  ri.  p.  101. 

See,  with  what  outrage  from  tin*  frosty  north. 

The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  hb  wings 
In  battailous  array,  while  Volga’s  stream 
fiends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad. 

Her  borderers.  J.  Philips.  Blenheim. 

There  were  letters  of  the  17th  from  Ghent,  which  give  an  nc- 
connt,  that  tbr  enemy  bad  form’d  a design  to  sarprbe  two  batta- 
lions of  the  sllics  which  Lay  at  Alast ; hat  those  battalions  received 
advice  of  their  march,  and  retired  to  Dcndcnnond. 

Taller,  No.  1. 

Two  rival  armies  all  the  ptnia  o’ereprend, 

Each  in  battalia  rang’d,  and  shining  arms  array’d  : 

With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far 
Namur,  the  prise  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

Congreve.  To  the  A ’tag,  on  the  taking  of  Samar. 

Near  and  more  near  descends  the  dreadful  shade. 

And  now  in  battailous  array  display’d, 

On  sounding  wings,  and  sc  reaming  in  their  ire, 

The  cranes  rush  onward,  and  the  fight  require. 

Beattie.  1‘ygmato-Cerano-Afachia. 

Ten  thousand  hone  in  thunder  sw  eep  the  field, 

Down  to  the  sea-beat  margin,  on  a plain 

Of  root  expansion,  iu  battalia  wait 

The  eastern  bands.  Glover.  Leonidas,  book  Ir. 


Battalion,  in  the  English  army,  is  applied  to  an 
indeterminable  body  of  infantry ; but  generally  varying 
from  600  to  1000  men.  Regiments,  according  to 
their  number,  are  divided  into  one  or  more  Battalions, 
which  are  afterwards  subdivided  into  companies. 


BATTEL, 
Ba'ttlixc, 
Ba'ttel,  n. 
Ba'ttel,  adj. 
Ba'ttam.*, 
Ba'ttirk, 
B*'TrcL. 


See  to  Bait.  Battel,  (a  term 

!at  Eaton  for  the  smull  portion  of 
food,  which  in  addition  to  the  col- 
lege allowance,  the  collegers  re- 
ceive from  their  dames,)  is  bat- 
diel.  Bat-ful  (a  favourite  term  of 
Drayton,)  is  a similar  compound 
of  the  two  participles  bat  and  full.  Tooke.  it.  123. 

Upon  this  noun  battel,  the  verb  appears  to  have  been 
formed  j and  to  be  applied  consequently  ; 

To  fatten,  to  fertilize  ; to  render  fruitful  or  produc- 
tive j because  abounding  in  baits,  bites,  or  bits. 

This  b the  grayne  of  mustard  sede  wlilche  whan  it  was  so  fine 
and  *o  title  that  the  m learned  sort  of  English  me  could  octree 
possibly  fele  or  ace  it,  ye  of  your  exccdtg  charitic  A xclc  towards  your 
countrcy  folkca,  did  in  such  *w  help*  to  sour  ia  the  field  of 
Eaglande,  and  did  cherish*  with  the  fable  batleing  vearth  of 
the  paraphrase,  that  where  before  It  was  in  the  iyes  of  the  enfet- 
tered, the  least  of  al  series,  it  is  now  shot  vp  ami  grow<-  muebe 
larger  in  Lrcdlb,  lb£  any  other  herbe  of  ye  field. 

. VdalL  LnJU.  Pref. 


Tli*  Iwnt  aduizemcat  was  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleep*  out  her  fill,  without  cncgmbenne nt ; 

For,  sire  pc  (they  said ) would  make  her  bat  till  better. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen e,  book  ri.  C.  8. 

For  in  the  church  of  God,  sometimes  it  commrth  to  pax*r,  as  in 
oner  battle  grounds,  the  fertile  deposition  whereof  b good ; vet 
because  it  exceedctli  due  proportion,  it  bring* tb  forth  abundantly, 
through  too  much  raukocsse,  things  lease  profitable. 

Hooker.  Ecclrs.  Pol.  B.  v.  $ 3. 

For  well  known  it  is,  that  tliey  be  loving  to  their  children  and 
husbands : and  this  their  natural!  atfecliou,  is  like  unto  a fertile 
field  or  bottell  soil,  capable  of  amitv,  not  unapt  for  pcrswnaioa, 
nor  destitute  of  the  graces.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  913. 

He  aaith  moreover,  that  the  sowing  of  some  grain*  is  as  good 
aa  dunging  to  the  ground  ; for  these  lie  hb  rery  words,  The  fruit 
Itselfe  of  the  earth  b a botUng  to  the  earth,  and  namely,  lupines, 
beaoes,  and  retches,  for  they  tuucke  the  land*. 

Id.  Ptime,  i.  508. 
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BATTEL*  Masslnlwia  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbaric  aril  Nuinidla  in 
— Africk  (InIM  his  line  incult  ami  horrid]  fruitful  and  hlWtMl  by 
BATTER.  this  mean*.  Hutto*,  A not.  of  Met.  p.  57. 


Thomas  Sorroeold,  or  SorocoU  was  horn  in  Lancashire,  hr  came 
a battler  or  stuiloot  of  Brazen-nose  ColL  an.  1578,  aged  17  year* 
or  thereabout*.  I food.  Aiken*  Oxon . i.  277. 


Than  stonJeth  the  alone  of  conturaelie  or  strif  and  chrstr,  and 
battereth  and  forge th  by  viliar»s  rr|i  rev  luges. 

Chaucer.  The  Persona  Title. 

The  Frcnclwnx-n  lesmvng  wit  by  this  great  prrill,  left  tlielr 
acalynfe,  and  deuised  dayfv,  bowe  to  batter  and  breake  the  walln 
& fortifications.  Halt.  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  155. 


BATTER. 

BATTER- 
SE A. 


Tlie  hatful  pastures  fenc’d,  and  most  with  quick-set  moan-.!, 

The  sundry  sorts  of  soil,  diversity  of  ground. 

Drayton.  - Palyolbion,  Sang  ill. 
Whereas  the  lowly  rale,  as  earthly,  like  lt*clf. 

Doth  never  further  look  than  how  to  purchase  pelf. 

And  of  their  hatful  sites,  the  rales  that  boast  them  thus. 
Ne'er  hud  been  what  they  are,  had  it  not  been  for  us. 

Id.  Ih.  Sung  rii. 

Manure  the  batfkl  March,  until  they  he  imbme'd 
In  Sabrin'*  sovereign  arms.  Id.  Ih. 

Witness  thr  fair  pasture  nigh  I (addon  (belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Rutlnmi)  so  incredibly  battling  of  catrl  that  one  proffered  to  sur- 
round it  with  shillings  to  purchase  U ; which  because  to  be  set 
side-ways  (not  edge- ways)  were  refused. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  Derbyshire. 

BATTEN.  This  word  seems  to  have  succeeded, 
and  to  have  supplanted,  the  verb  to  battel : ant]  to 
be  from  the  same  A.S.  verb  batan,  to  bite,  to  feed, 
nnd  consequently  to  fatten. 

CoRIo.  Follow  your  fuacLion,  go,  and  batten  on  coldo  bits. 

Shakrpcare.  Coriolanm,  fol.  22. 

ITHJL  Why,  master,  will  you  poison  her  with  a mesa  of  rice 

Porridge  ? that  will  preserve  life,  and  make  licr  round 
and  plump, 

And  batten  more  than  you  arc  aware. 

Marlow.  The  Jew  of  Malta , act  ill. 

Skf.t.  A man  may  batten  tlu-re  In  a week  only,  with  hot  loaves 
and  butter,  and  a lusty  cop  of  muscadine  ami  sugar  at  breakfast, 
though  be  make  never  a meal  nil  the  month  after. 

Ford.  Perkin  tfarbech,  act  iv.  sc.  ti. 

Some  wallowing  in  the  gra**,  there  lie  awhile  to  batten  ; 

Some  scut  away  to  kill ; some  thither  brought  to  fatten. 

Drayton.  Pulyotbivn,  Song  xriii. 
The  meadows  here,  with  battening  ooze  enrich'd. 

Give  spirit  to  the  grass  ; three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  shoots ; th*  Hi  (fallow’d  glebe 
Yearly  o'crcoines  the  granaries  u-ith  store 
Of  golden  wheat,  the  strength  of  human  life. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  bonk  i. 
While  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire. 

Or  battening  hogs  roll  in  the  stinking  mire. 

Guy.  The  SAep.  Week. 
While  ardent  Sirius  shoots  a thirsty  ray, 

And  autumn  yet  withold*  retreating  day, 

They  range  at  Urge,  and  gambol  through  the  stream, 

Frisk  on  the  bench,  or  batten  in  the  beam. 

Brooke.  I ’niter tut  Beauty,  book  vi. 

Go  then  : the  moan  of  woe  demands  thine  aid  : 

Pride's  licens’d  outrage  claims  thy  slumbering  ire 
Pale  genius  roams  the  bleak  neglected  shade, 

And  battening  avarice  mocks  the  tuneless  lyre 

Beattie.  The  Judgement  of  Paris. 

Batten  is  also  a term  used  by  carpenters  to  express 
a scantling-  or  piece  of  w ooden  stuff,  from  two  to  four 
inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick.  Thus  Battens  are 
fixed  to  walls,  in  order  that  the  laths,  upon  which 
plaster  is  afterwards  fixed,  may  be  nailed  to  them.  A 
wall  or  piece  of  timber  is  said,  in  technical  language, 
to  Batten  when  it  leans  out  of  the  perpend icular  from  a 
person,  in  contradistinction  to  overhanging  when  it 
leans  to  a person. 

BAITER,  v.  *\  Fr.  battre  ; It.  battere ; Ger.  batten. 

Baxter,  ».  I From  the  A.S.  beatan,  to  beat. 

Batterer,  | To  beat  or  knock  against,  to 

Ba  ttkry.  j strike,  to  bruise  j to  wear  out  with 
hard  usage. 

you.  xtiii. 


Well  on  (as  yet)  our  battred  bnrke  did  passe, 

And  brought  the  real  within  a mylc  of  laude, 

Tbcn  thought  I sure  now  nrede  not  I to  pu»sc. 

For  I can  swymtuc  and  so  escape  this  sarnie. 

Gascoigne.  Htarbes. 

When  Jupiter  from  hjc  doth  threat 
With  mortal!  mace  and  dint  of  thunder 
The  Iiiest  hides  bcoc  batterd  rfl, 

When  they  stand  still  that  stoden  voder. 

Horace.  Uncertain  Authors. 


For  now  were  the  walls  beaten  with  the  rams,  and  many  part* 
thereof  shaken  and  battered : and  at  one  place  above  the  rest,  by 
continual  batteric  there  was  such  a breach,  as  tlw  tonne  lay 
open  and  naked  to  the  eueznie.  Holland's  Livies,  fol.  J*J7. 

Moreover,  take  but  three  sextants  or  quarts  of  it  being  steeped, 
and  it  will  yceld  a measure  called  modius  of  thirkc  grcwcll  or 
batter  called  in  Latin  puls.  Id.  Plinie,  r.  L p.  556. 

u Bring  me,"  sailh  be,  **  the  harness  that  I wore 
At  Tenxbury,  which  from  that  day  no  more 
Hath  felt  the  bn l tries  of  a ciuill  strife, 

Nor  stood  betweene  destruction  and  ray  life." 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Bat  true  th  Field.' 

Nor  are  these  masters  such  batterers,  or  deraolisher*,  of  stately 
and  elegant  buildings.  Taylor.  Artf.  Handsomeness,  p.  165. 

While  the  lord  deputy  lay  before  the  fort,  there  arriv’d  in  the 
bay  of  Smerwick,  vice-admiral  Bingham,  and  soon  after  SirWiliinm 
Winter,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  with  fresh  supplies  : hereupon  the 
lord  deputy  resolved  to  besiege  tlie  fort  by  land,  while  the  admiral 
should  batter  it  by  sea. 

Oldy's  Lift  of  Sir  t Valter  Ralegh,  fol.  xr. 

Those  resolutions  are  as  insufficient  to  fortify  theia  ngauut  tlie 
new  incursion  of  tempting  objects,  as  a wall  of  glass  to  resist  the 
battery  of  cannon ; for  there  is  no  permanent  overruling  principle 
in  the  heart,  that  makes  the  resolution  stcdfaat  against  sin. 

Bates.  Sermon.  The  Sure  Trial  of  l ’prightness. 
Tlie  levee  swarms,  as  if,  in  golden  pomp, 

Were  character'd  on  ev’ry  statesman's  door, 

BAITER' B AND  RANKRLTT  FORTUM*  MENDED  HERE. 

Camper.  The  Task,  book  ill. 
Whoever  knew  an  honest  brute, 

At  Jaw  his  neighbour  prosecute, 

Bring  action  for  assault  nnd  battery, 

Or  friends  beguile  with  lies  and  flattery. 

Goldsmith.  The  logicians  Refuted. 


The  different  military  Batteries  will  be  found  des- 
cribed under  the  article  Fortification. 

BATTERSEA,  a village  in  Surrey,  which  gives  the 
title  of  Baron  to  the  St.  John  family.  Population  in 
1821,  4J>92,  The  church  is  a Vicarage.  In  it  are 
buried  the  remains  of  Ilcnry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bol- 
ingbroke,  (who  was  also  born  here,)  and  his  second 
wife,  who  was  a neice  of  Madame  de  Maintcnnn.  On 
the  site  of  Bolingbrokc  House,  which  was  pulled  down 
about  the  year  1*73*  has  been  erected  a horizontal 
windmill  of  very  Large  dimensions.  The  height  of 
the  main  shaft  is  120  feet,  and  the  diameter  at  the 
bottom  52,  This  mill  is  similar  to  one  at  Margate, 


He  coiled  tlie  inlubztnuntcs  and  mcimc  of  warre  together  declar- 
yng  tbeir  great  nccvxsitir,  nnd  snyd  tlie  battery  of  tbe  walies  dia- 
corayes  vs  uut,  but  tbe  qreaie  nercaaitir  of  vjctnlles. 

Halt.  King  Henry  VIII.  fol.  69. 
When  Cupide  scaled  um  tbe  fort 
Wiieriu  ray  hart  lay  wounded  sore, 

Tbe  batry  was  of  suck  a sort 
That  I must  ycldc  or  die  therfore. 

Horace.  lri*certain  Authors. 
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BATTER-  invented  by  Captain  Hooper.  In  177L  ft  wooden 
SEA.  bridge  was  built  over  the  Thames  at  Battersea,  under 
— the  direction  of  Mr.  Holland,  at  an  expense  of 
BATTLE  ^,54,0 

' ' BATTLE.  e.  1 

Ba'ttlb,  h. 

Ba'ttleubnt,  . - 
Ba'ttlbmbnted,  I 
Ba'tTL.IMO. 


See  Battail.  To  fight,  also 
I to  prepare  for  light  , to  put  in 
)»a  state  of  defence  ; to  fortify. 
Battle  appears  to  have  been 

J applied  to  a particul.Tr  division 

of  the  army ; the  mid  or  main  body,  as  distinguished 
from  Van  and  Rcre. 

If  hemsc*  *tronjdy  built, 
and  lower*  battled  hie. 

By  fore*  of  blast  br  cMierthroww! 
when  ifculs  iropea  doe  flic. 

Tier  berri  Ue.  Pyndarat  Answer. 

For  lie  that  fiahtlth  in  a battel  acbal  not  be  crovroal  bat  be 
fifhte  lawfulli.  mety.  Ty*~>.  cap.  ii. 

But  yet  that  hta  work*  ahonW  Ift*  Indore  all  tempest**  and 
atonnea.  He  addeth  a baiflment  and  wratheretofie  to  aooyde  and 
•bote  of  the  rayue,  for  fear*  H ibould  aoke  in  and  make  bis 
buihlyng  decay.  Frith's  Worker,  fol.  85. 

And  be  U bred  out  of  that  blootlle  strainc. 

That  haunted  vs  in  owr  familiar  pntlie* : 

Witness*  our  too  much  memorable  sluune. 

When  Creasy  batuU  fatally  was  sirucke. 

And  all  our  princes  captiuM,  by  the  hand 

Of  that  black  name  ; Edward,  black  prince  of  Wale*. 

Shahtfeart.  Ucurj  V.  fol.  76. 

■ - — Vet  leader  wrra’d 
Each  warriour  (logic  as  to  chief,  expert 
When  to  advance,  or  ctoml,  or  turn  the  away 
Of  battel;  open  when,  and  when  to  close 
The  ridges  of  ffrim  ware.  . . 

Milton.  Paradue  Lott , book  n. 

In  AuaonLaa  land 

Men  call'd  him  Mulciber  i and  how  he  fell 

From  bear’n,  they  fabl'd,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o’ re  the  ehryital  battlements.  ... 

* H.  Lb.  book  L 


Neither  bad  It  been  so  dishonourable  unto  him,  when  lie  canee 
to  joyn  with  Darius  hand  to  hand,  if  lie  had  been  maaaacred 
among  a number  of  great  horse*,  with  the  swordes,  glaives,  and 
battel-mxe*  of  the  Persian*  fighting  for  the  empire. 

HolUtnas  Pitt  torch,  1046. 

And  aa  for  Colotes,  he  reaembleth  for  all  the  world  young  chil- 
dren  wlio  newly  begin  to  learn  their  A.  B.  C.  for  being  used  to 
pronounce  and  name  the  letters  which  they  aee  eograven  on  their 
batlleders,  when  they  find  them  written  elsewhere,  they  stick  at 
them,  and  are  much  troubled.  $16. 

Does  be  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tall 
How  Michael  6« til'd,  and  the  dragon  fell  ; 

Or,  mix'd  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below. 

TtcheU.  To  tke  Earl  of  Warwick. 

These  with  disceruhnr  hand  tliou  knew’st  to  range, 

(Young  as  thou  wastj  and  in  the  well-frnm'd  models. 

Thou  show'nt  where  tourers  or  battlements  UumlU  rise. 

Where  gates  should  open,  or  where  walls  should  compass. 

Prior.  Second  Hymn  if  CaUimnchm*. 

He  hi,  answered  he,  a character  you  hirer  not  yet  perhaps 
observ'd.  Yon  hare  beard  of  4«//£r-pamlere,  hare  mentioned 
battle- poets  i but  thb  is  a batt/e-cntick.  Tatter,  No.  65. 

Then,  wide  aa  air,  the  livid  fogy  spread, 

And  high  her  head  above  the  stormy  clouds, 

She  blu'd  In  omens,  swell ’d  the  groaning  winds 
With  wild  surmises,  ballings , sounds  of  war. 

““  Liberty , port  it. 


Such  virtue  della.  Codes,  Manlius  rous’d; 

Such  were  the  Fabli,  Drcii  j so  inspir’d. 

The  Scipios  bottled,  and  the  Gracchi  spoke  t 

So  rose  the  Roman  state.  Dyer.  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 


What  constitutes  a state  ? 

Not  high  rais'd  battlements  or  labor’d  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown’d. 

Sir  WMam  Jones.  Am  Ode  in  Imitation  of  Alcorn, 

Battle,  Trial  by.  One  of  those  usages  of  our  cider 
law,  which  have  long  been  nearly  obsolete  on  account 
of  their  impiety  and  absurdity,  though  they  derived 
their  origin  from  the  pious  belief,  and  were  main- 
tained by  the  grave  approbation  of  our  forefathers. 
Trial  by  Battle,  or  the  solemn  decision  of  certain  cases, 
by  the  personal  combat  nf  the  parties  or  their  cham- 
pions, instead  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  trial,  was 
introduced  into  this  country  at  the  era  of  the  Con- 
quest ; having  formed  a part  of  the  Norman  code  of 
judicutnre.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Burgundi, 
a German  clan,  by  whom  part  of  the  north  ot  Gaul 
was  colonized.  And,  bls  has  been  observed  by  some 
learned  writers  on  Swedish  law,  a passage  in  Velleius 
Paterculus,  (wherein  the  attempt  of  Varus  to  introduce 
the  Roman  forms  of  trial  amongst  the  Germans,  is 
said  to  have  been  considered  as  an  innovation,  “ uf 
soi  it  a aw  mis  DMUNI  jure  terminarentur,'")  seems  to 
shew,  what,  indeed,  is  in  itself  most  probable,  that  this 
mode  of  legal  appeal  to  Providence  was  common  to 
the  whole  (ierman  people. 

It  was  permitted  by  the  laws  of  our  country  in  three 
cases  : first,  in  courts  martial,  or  courts  of  chivalry ; 
secondly,  in  appeals  of  felony ; thirdly,  in  writs  of 
right,  which  arc  the  highest  and  last  decision  on 
questions  of  real  property.  As  the  manner  io  which 
these  combats  were  conducted,  is  fully  detailed  by 
Blackstone  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  his  third 
book,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  gire  here  any 
account  of  the  solemnities  attending  them.  The  legal 
student  will  find  much  learning  on  this  subject,  in  the 
report  of  the  case  of  Ashford  v,  Thornton,  (IB  and  A 
405.)  The  defendant  in  that  case  having  been  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder  of  a young  woman,  of  whom 
the  plaintiff  was  brother  and  heir,  the  latter,  by  the 
right  given  by  the  old  law  to  certain  near  relations, 
brought  his  “ appeal  of  death,"  and  the  defendant,  or 
appellee,  t caged  his  battle,  i.c.  claimed  the  right  of  this 
mode  of  trial.  After  legal  argument  on  the  several 
points  arising  out  of  the  case  and  pleadings,  the  mutter 
was  dropped  . bu(  the  legislature,  dreading  the  recur- 
rence of  a case  which  might  induce  the  necessity  of  a 
form  of  trial  so  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
passed  an  act  wholly  annulling  the  Trial  by  Battle,  os 
well  as  the  appeal  of  felony  and  death  in  all  cases. 
Stat.  59.  Geo.  111.  c.  4t». 

Battle,  a market  town  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
anciently  colled  Epiton.  It  received  its  later  name  from 
the  memorable  conflict  between  Harold,  King  of 
England,  and  Williom,  Duke  of  Normandy.  William 
before  the  engagement,  vowed  to  build  an  abbey  on 
the  field  if  he  was  victorious,  that  thanks  might  be 
doily  offered  for  his  success,  and  continual  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  the  slam.  This  abbey  Wf**  built  in  the  year 
following  his  victory,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin, 
and  filled  with  Benedictine  Monks.  Great  privilege* 
were  annexed  to  the  mitred  Abbot  of  the  establish ment  j 
and  it*  remains  still  attest  its  former  magnificence. 
Its  circuit  is  little  less  than  a mile.  The  population 
of  Battle,  which  is  a Rectory,  in  1821,  was  2852. 

BATTLEFIELD,  a village  in  Shropshire,  about  five 
miles  £.  of  Shrewsbury,  distinguished  as  the  scene  of 


BATTLE. 
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BATTIE-  the  memorable  battle  in  which  Henry  IV.  overthrew 
FIELD.  Hotspur's  rebellion,  in  1402,  in  memory  whereof  be 
— founded  a collegiate  church,  |»rt  of  which  still  is  used 
for  divine  service.  A mound  adjoining  the  church- 
t **** , yard,  marks  the  burial  place  of  the  slain  ; And  a plot 
of  ground  called  King $ Croft  distinguishes  the  place  in 
which  Henry's  tent  was  pitched. 

BATTO'LOGIZB,'*  f)arre\e- 

Batto'isOoiat,  But  when  ye  pray,  use 

Batto'eooy.  J not  vain  repetitions.  Mat  vi.  7. 
The  Greek,  says  (Dr.  Hammond)  is  literally,  to  do  as 
Battus  did.  He  adds  from  Suidas  ; battologie  is  mul- 
tiplying of  words.  The  word  itself  is  taken  from  one 
Battus  who  made  long  hymns  consisting  of  many 
lines,  full  of  tautologies,  llesychius  explains  it,  empty, 
idle,  unseasonable  discourse. 

After  the  eartern  mode,  they  wagged  their  bodies,  bowing  their 
beads,  and  baltelegisistg  thff  name  A Hough  Wboddaw  and 
Mabuinet  very  often.  Sir  T.  Herbert’s  Travels,  p.  191. 

Should  a truly  dull  battelogist,  tbat  ia  of  Aosooius's  character, 
quam  pauca,  quant  dm  loquunfar  Attic i t that  an  boar  by  the  glam 
apcafcctii  nothing  ; abouid  *uch  a one,  1 say,  and  a deserving 
eminent  preacher  change  sermon*  ; people  would  not  only  come 
thicker,  but  return  satisfied. 

Whit  leek's  Manners  0/  the  EagUsk,  p.  209, 


I cannot  see  how  be  will  escape  that  heathenish  lattaUgy  of  RATTO- 
multiplving  word*,  which  Christ  himself  tbat  boa  the  putting  up  LOGIZE. 
of  our  prayers,  told  us  would  not  be  acceptable  in  heaven.  — 

hill  tan.  Animad.  mpem  the  Krmonstmntr,  i(c.  BAY’A- 

BATTON,  Battujjs,  or  Baston,  ( Fr.  bdton,)  in  v R^‘  » 
Heraldry,  a staff  truncheon,  used  as  an  abatement  in 
coats  of  arms  to  denote  illegitimacy. 

BATUIUN,  a town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Czemigov.  Its  castle  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Hetman,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Cossacks.  When  the  Hetman  Mazeppa  went  over  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  1708,  Baturin  was  taken 
and  burnt  by  the  Russians,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  afterwards 
made  a grant  of  it,  with  part  of  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory, to  the  Hetman  Rasumoski,  by  whom  it  was 
rebuilt.  It  stands  about  80  miles  nearly  south-east  of 
Czemigov,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

BATZ,  Batzen,  Bat,  or  Bate,  a small  copper  coin, 
mixed  with  a slight  portion  of  silver,  current  in  parts 
of  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  and  varying  in  value 
according  to  its  alloy. 


BAVARIA. 


BAVARIA,  CmcLB  or,  was  one  of  the  Circles 
of  the  German  Empire,  previous  to  its  dissolution, 
in  1806  ; and  now  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
modem  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  occupies  the  south- 
east portion  of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  by  Fran- 
conia and  Bohemia  on  the  north,  by  Austria  on  the 
east,  by  the  Tyrol  on  the  south,  and  by  Suabia  on  the 
west.  Its  whole  extent  was  estimated  at  16,500  souare 
miles,  and  the  population  at  1 ,300,000,  which  is  79 
persons  to  each  square  mile.  This  Circle  comprised 
numerous  states,  which  were  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  called  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  benches, 
from  their  rulers  forming  two  separate  councils.  The 
first  of  these  benches  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Snltzburg,  the  Bishops  of  Ratisbon,  Passnu,  and  Frcy- 
singen,  the  princely  Provostship  of  BcrchtoU- 
gaden,  with  the  Abbeys  of  St.  Emeran,  Nieder,  Obcr- 
Munster,  in  the  city  of  Ratisbon.  The  secular  bench 
was  composed  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Dukes 
of  Neuburg,  and  Saltzburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Lcuch- 
tenberg,  the  Prince  of  Steinstein,  the  Counts  of  Haag 
and  Ortenburgh,  with  the  Lords  of  Ehrcnfels,  Saltz- 
burg, Pyrbaum,  Hohen  -Waldeck,  and  Brcitencck, 
and  a representative  from  the  Imperial  town  of  Ratis- 
bon. The  Elector  and  the  Archbishop  possessed  the 
power  of  convoking  these  states,  over  which  they 
alternately  presided  ; and  their  meetings  were  held 
either  at  Ratisbon  or  Wasserburg.  This  Circle,  how- 
ever, only  sent  one  member  to  the  Imperial  chamber 
of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  of  it  belonged  to 
the  Elector,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Princes  in  Germany.  Before  the  French 
Revolution,  his  dominions  in  this  Circle  comprised 
the  countries  which  sent  members  to  the  secular 


bench,  as  enumerated  above.  In  addition  to  these 
territories,  he  was  Sovereign  of  most  of  the  country 
of  Erbach,  in  Franconia;  of  the  Lordships  of  Wiesen- 
stcig,  Mcindilhcim,  and  Schwabach;  in  Suabia ; of 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  Circle  of 
that  name ; and  of  the  principalities  of  Simmern, 

Lnutern,  and  Vcldcnz,  with  two-thirds  of  the  country 
of  Spenheim,  and  half  tlic  Bailliage  of  Horn  burg,  in 
the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  In  the  Circle  of  West- 
phalia, the  Duchies  of  Julicrs  and  Berg  were  also 
under  (he  jurisdiction  of  Bavaria. 

Bavaria,  Duciiy  of.  This  formed  one  material  Boundaries 

Sirt  of  what  was  formerly  the  Circle,  and  is  now  the  “d  cxtcat* 
ingdotn  of  the  same  name.  It  bordered  upon  Aus- 
tria, Possau,  and  Saltzburg  on  the  east ; upon  Tyrol 
on  the  south  ; Suabia  on  the  west;  Neuburg  anti 
the  Upper  Palatinate  on  the  north.  It  comprised  Upper 
and  Lower  Bavaria ; and  included  a space  of  about 
12,000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  number 
of  towns  is  about  ninety,  but  none  of  them  are  large 
except  Munich,  the  capital.  Bavaria  has  experienced 
a variety  of  changes,  a brief  sketch  of  which  will  form 
the  best  preparation  for  illustrating  its  present  state. 

It  originally  formed  a part  of  the  Rhtrtia  Hndclicia  Origin  of 
and  Noricum  of  the  ancients,  and  received  its  Latin  the  name, 
name  of  Boiaria  or  Bajoaria,  from  the  Boii,  a people  *n<1  I?0" 
of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  are  understood  to  have  settled  in 
these  regions  at  an  early  period.  They  were  governed 
by  native  Princes  till  Charlemagne  seized  the  country, 
and  committed  the  government  of  it  to  some  of  his 
Counts.  On  the  partition  of  his  empire  among  his 
grandsons,  Bavaria,  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  was 
assigned  to  Louis  the  German.  It  bore  the  title  of 
2x2 
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BAVARIA.  Margraviate,  till  Arnold,  the  reigning  Prince,  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  Duke,  in  920.  The  title  was  con- 
tinued to  his  successors,  till  Maximilian  I.  was  invested 
with  the  Electoral  dignity,  in  1693,  by  Ferdinand  II. 
as  a reward  for  the  cervices  which  he  had  rendered  him 
against  the  Bohemian  insurgents,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  a war  about  that  time.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  recent  his- 
tory, however,  was  the  disputed  succession,  which 
followed  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  branch,  by  the 
death  of  the  Elector,  in  December,  1 177 • From  its  con- 
tiguity to  her  dominions,  and  the  door  it  opened  for  the 
exercise  of  French  influence,  Austria  had  long  cast  an 
eager  eye  on  Bavaria,  and  this  appeared  a favourable 
op]K)rtunity  for  realizing  her  wishes  in  its  annexation. 
Little  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from  France, 
as  Louis  XVI.  was  young,  and  married  ton  sisterof  the 
Emperor  Joseph.  The  great  age  of  Frederick  II.  too, 
might  induce  a hope  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
would  not  be  characterised  by  that  energy  and  decision, 
which  he  had  so  often  displayed  when  former  events 
seemed  to  demand  their  exercise.  But  though  he  was 
now  approaching  his  seventieth  year,  be  was  equally 
prompt  and  energetic  in  supporting  the  independence 
of  Bavaria  ; and  by  the  measures  he  took,  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  was  induced  to  renounce  the  greater  part  of 
its  ambitious  intentions.  This,  with  the  recollection 
of  the  seven  years  war,  the  opposition  which  was 
expected  from  several  of  the  minor  slates,  and  other 
circumstances,  produced  an  adjustment  without 
bloodshed.  From  the  settlement  of  these  claims,  the 
Electorate  of  Bavaria  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace, 
till  the  progress  of  the  french  Revolution  had  once 
more  involved  Germany  in  the  flames  of  discord  and 
war.  The  Elector  continued  on  the  side  of  the  Im- 
perialists, till  the  French  marched  a powerful  army 
to  his  capital,  in  171*6,  and  concluded  a treaty  for 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  ; and  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  which  was  signed  during  the  following  year, 
shewed  the  influence  which  the  French  were  gaining 
in  Germany.  This  was  still  further  developed  by 
the  treaty  of  Luncville,  concluded  in  October,  1801. 
By  the  first  of  these,  all  that  part  of  the  German 
dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  annexed 
to  France ; and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  consequently 
lost  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  the  Ducbics  of  Juliers 
ami  Deux  Fonts,  with  all  his  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Alsace.  Subsequently  to  the  latter 
treaty,  he  received,  as  indemnities,  the  Bishoprics 
of  Freysingen,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  and  Kempten, 
with  ten  abbeys,  fifteen  im|>eriHl  towns,  and  two 
imperial  villages,  besides  the  western  part  of  the 
Bishopric  ami  the  town  of  Passau.  In  the  conflicts 
which  then  took  place  between  France  and  the  conti- 
nental pow  ers,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  remained  neuter 
till  1805,  when  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Buonaparte,  anti  was  soon  afterwards  raised  from  the 
dignity  of  Elector  to  that  of  A'ing,  and  had  his  dominions 
aggrandized  by  the  annexation  of  several  provinces. 
Origin  and  Bavaria,  Kixcdom  or,  is  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
profrrMlv*  alderobleof  the  secondary  states  of  Germany, comprising 
grogmph)-.  the  former  Duchy  and  Circle  of  that  name,  with 
various  recent  acquisitions.  It  took  its  rise  in  1806 ; 
and  after  the  disasters  of  that  campaign  had  induced 
Austria  to  purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a part  of 
her  dominions,  the  services  of  Bavaria  were  rewarded 
by  a participation  in  these  cessions.  The  extent  of  the 


Kingdom  was  then  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  BAVARIA, 
eastern  part  of  Passau,  Tyrol,  and  Eiclistadt.  The 
Brisgau,  Konigseck,  Ilothcnfels,  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts, were  at  the  same  time  annexed  to  the  previous 
territories.  When  the  ancient  German  Constitution  was 
dissolved,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  formed, 

Bavaria  resigned  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  in  exchange  for 
the  Margraviate  of  Anspach,  and  the  Imperial  towns 
and  territories  of  Augsburg  aud  Kurcmburg.  This 
State  again  took  part  with  France  against  Austria,  in 
the  war  of  1800,  and  again  shared  in  the  spoils  of  that 
conflict.  Before  this  event,  its  area  was  computed  at 
36,77^  square  English  miles  ; and  the  population  had 
been  raised  to  more  than  three  millions,  while  the 
contingent  troops  it  furnished  in  time  of  war  was 
fixed  at  30,000.  By  the  treaty  concluded  in  October 
1800,  the  additional  territory  acquired  was  about 
5,550  square  miles,  with  a population  of  1,499,000 
individuals.  The  whole  extent  was  then  raised  to 
42,390  square  miles,  and  the  population  to  more  than 
4,500,000. 

When  the  love  of  conquest,  and  the  intoxication  of 
success,  had  produced  the  memorable  march  of  the 
French  armies  to  Moscow,  the  Bavarian  troops  were 
among  those  which  W'cre  destined  never  to  return. 

Bavaria  now  began,  apparently,  to  upprehend  the 
consequences  to  which  this  insatiable  ambition  would 
lead,  and  was  desirous  of  securing  the  acquisitions 
she  had  obtained.  With  this  view,  the  King  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
joined  the  common  cause,  which  had  then  begun 
to  manifest  itself  in  most  parts  of  Germany.  When 
this  cause  triumphed,  and  Germany  was  once  more 
released  from  the  dominion  of  France,  the  services 
which  Bavaria  had  rendered  in  breaking  this  thraldom, 
were  not  overlooked  in  the  ncgociations  which  took 
place  ut  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  newlv-acquired 
title  of  King  was  confirmed,  a part  of  the  contribution 
paid  by  France  was  assigned  him,  and  the  support  of 
a body  of  Bnvarian  troops  in  France,  at  the  ex|>ense  of 
that  country,  was  agreed  to.  Some  changes  of  terri- 
tory also  took  place  : the  Tyrol  was  resigned  to 
Austria;  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurtzburg,  the 
principality  of  Aschaffenburg,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  ci-devant  French  department  of  Mont  Tonnere, 
were  obtained  in  their  stead.  Some  other  exchanges  of 
territory  were  also  made  ; after  which,  the  extent  and 
population  were  estimated  at  40,000  square  miles,  and  Extent  and 
4,500,000  individuals,  which  is  about  112  persons  to  p°I>ulilU00* 
eaeh  square  mile. 

In  1810,  Bavaria  was  divided  into  the  following  Dirisioa. 
Circles,  to  which  their  chief  towns  are  annexed ; viz. 


Circles.  Chief  Tiic/u. 

The  Main Bamberg. 

The  Rczat  Anspach. 

The  Upper  Danube Eichstadt. 

The  Lower  Danube  ....  Passim. 

The  Regen  ............  Ratisbon. 

The  Iller Kempten. 

The  Iscr  ..............  Mt'xxcn. 


These  names  are  derived  from  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  several  districts  ; and  a slight  alteration  1ms  since 
taken  place  in  the  extent  of  some  of  these  Circles,  in 
consequence  of  the  exchanges  of  territory  which  have 
been  effected  between  that  Kingdom  and  Austria.  The 
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BAVARIA.  recent  acquisitions,  and  their  chief  towns,  may  also 
he  subjoined.  These  are. 

The  Principality  of  Asehaffenburg. . . . Asehaffenburg. 
The  (fraud  Duchy  of  SVurtzburg  . . , . Wurtzburg. 
The  Circle  of  the  Rhine Landau. 

DistrUro-  The  inhabitants  of  Buvaria  are  very  unequally  diu- 
ti  hi  of  &He  tributed  over  its  surface.  Along  both  side?*  of  the 
inhabitants.  Danube,  and  some  of  the  other  large  rivers,  the  popu- 
lation is  tuuch  denser  than  either  towards  the  northern 
or  southern  borders.  The  lower  districts  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Wurtzburg,  some  parts  of  the  Mar- 
graviutc  of  Anspach,  and  the  late  acquisitions  on  the 
left  tank  of  the  Rhine,  arc  much  better  peopled  than 
most  other  parts.  The  number  of  persons  to  a square 
mile  in  this  last  province  has  been  stated  at  143  ; 
while  in  sOuic  other  districts  they  are  not  u third  of 
that  number.  Much  of  the  southern  portion  consists 
of  rugged  mountains,  and  other  tracts,  which  are 
scarcely  fit  for  habitation,  except  in  the  rallies  by 


and  rolls  a great  body  of  water  towards  the  north-  BAVARIA, 
east,  through  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  till  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  It  and  the  Austrian  Empire ; and 
falls  into  the  Danube  at  Passau,  where  it  is  almost 
equal  to  that  river  in  size.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Inn  is  about  *250  miles  ; and  the  two  chief  towns 
on  its  banks  are  Innspruck  and  Braunau.  The  Iaer 
and  theL-ech  both  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and 
flow  through  the  southern  regions  of  Bavaria.  The 
former  poshes  the  cities  of  Munich,*  Mosburg,  and 
Landshut,  before  it  joins  the  Danube ; the  latter  waters 
Augsburg,  whence  it  flows  nearly  north  to  the  same 
general  receptacle.  They  are  both  large  rivers,  hut 
inferior  to  the  Inn.  The  Iller  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  I,cch,  and  joins  the  Danube  above  the  city  of  Ulm, 

The  Nab  and  the  Altmuhl  both  fall  into  the  Danube  a 


few  miles  from  each  other,  west  of  Rati&bon.  The 
former  rises  neur  the  western  extremity  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  latter  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  as  it 
runs  through  the  Mnrgmvinte  of  Anspach.  The  Alpine 


which  the  Alpine  tracts  are  separated. 

Outlines,  Bavaria  be! ug encompassed  by  other  countries,  and 
»ud  general  its  strongest  lines  of  demarcation  being  a range  of 
aaif»ce.  mountains  or  a river,  its  outlines  do  not  present  any 
thing  remarkable.  Much  of  its  surface  is  greatly 
diversified.  It  rises  gradually  towards  the  south,  till 
it  loses  itself  in  the  rugged  and  inaccessible  piles  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps,  where  nature  appears  in  terrific  majesty, 
and  the  works  of  man  are  scarcely  perceptible.  But 
even  here  interesting  vallies  are  found,  where  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate, 
repay  the  slightest  cultivation  with  abundant  harvests. 
Numerous  lakes,  and  extensive  wastes,  however, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  in  these  regions, 
and  very  little  has  yet  been  rendered  subservient  to 
the  support  of  man.  Much  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  of 
Bavaria  also  swells  into  mountains,  and  is  covered 
with  forests,  while  the  central  and  northern  tracts  of 
the  Kingdom  contain  many  extensive  and  fertile  plains. 
Part  of  the  Margruviute  of  Anspach  is  mountainous 
and  sandy,  while  other  districts  are  fertile  and  produc- 
tive, yielding  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  affording 
excellent  pasturage.  The  lower  parts  of  Bavaria 
Proper,  mid  of  the  Duchy  of  Wurtzburg,  are  likewise 
fertile,  though  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  tracts 
which  lie  east  and  north-cast  of  Munich,  and  are  watered 
by  the  Iscr  and  the  Inn.  The  range  of  mountains 
bordering  on  Tyrol  ia  considered  as  the  most  extensive 
nml  elevated  in  the  Kingdom,  though  inferior  both  in 
height  and  grandeur  to  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  principal 
of  these  northern  ramifications  of  the  Alps  is  called 
KatksUin  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  many 
of  the  lower  summits  are  clothed  in  stately  forests, 
Rivers  sod  A great  part  of  Bavaria  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
lakes.  Danube  ; and  many  rivers  flow  both  north  and  south 
into  this  general  receptacle,  which  pervades  the  King- 
dom from  west  to  east,  making  a considerable  sweep 
towards  the  north  before  it  enters  Austria.  The  face 
of  the  country,  therefore,  inclines  both  ways  towards 
its  bunks,  except  a part  of  the  western  regions,  which 
is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  The  principal 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Danube  from  the  south  of 
Buvaria  arc  the  lna,  the  Iaer,  the  Lech,  and  the  Iller: 
from  the  north  it  receives  the  Nab,  and  the  Altmuhl. 

9 The  Inn  originated  in  the  elevated  regions  of  Switzer- 
land, and  descending  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Alps, 
like  its  sister  streams,  it  soon  becomes  a rapid  river. 


regions  in  the  southern  part  of  Bavaria  are  diversified 
by  several  lakes,  though  scarcely  any  of  them  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  descritad  in  a work  of  thi& 
general  nature.  The  largest  is  the  Am  mar,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about  half  way  between  the 
Iser  ami  the  Lech,  and  a branch  of  the  latter  river  flows 
through  it. 

The  situation  of  Bavaria,  and  the  inequality  of  its  Climate, 
surface,  unite  in  producing  a great  diversity  of  climate  soil, amt  re- 
and  temperature  ; for  while  the  vine  flourishes  in  one 
part,  the  fir  attains  maturity  in  another.  Though  Bavaria  Quc 
is  thns  capable  of  yielding  all  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  constitute  the  necessaries, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  yet  from  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  unimproved  state  of  its 
agriculture,  few  places  yield  their  just  proportion  ; 
while  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  lie  completely 
waste.  In  most  of  the  vales  watered  by  the  principal 
rivers,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  capable  of  abundantly 
rewarding  the  labours  of  husbandry  ; but  in  many  of 
the  upland  tracts  it  is  stony  and  barren  ; and  in  some 
districts  its  marshy  nature  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  arts  of  cultivation.  Most  of  the  plains  produce 
grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  hops ; while  the  upland  tracts  are 
either  employed  as  pasturage,  devoted  to  the  inferior  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture,  overspread  with  rocks,  or  covered 
with  forests.  Flax  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some 
parts  ; the  vine  flourishes  on  the  tanks  of  the  Danube 
and  toe  lscr,  and  much  excellent  fruit  is  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lnndshut.  The  Margraviatc  of  Anspach  is 
noted  for  its  superior  breed  of  horses,  which  have 
been  much  improved  during  late  years,  by  crossing  . 
them  with  the  English.  The  same  attention  has  like-  n,n? 
wise  been  paid  to  the  cattle,  by  on  intermixture  of  the 
Swiss  breed  ; and  great  numbers  of  oxen  are  annually 
fed  in  this  province,  and  sent  to  Alsace.  Little  atten- 
tion, however,  has  been  paid  to  the  other  branches 
of  domestic  economy,  except  the  introduction  of  a 
few  Merinos  into  Bavaria  Proper  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, by  which  the  coarse  wool  of  the  native  flocks 
has  been  much  improved.  The  mountains,  forests, 
and  uncultivated  tracts,  abound  with  most  of  the 
wild  aninjals  common  to  other  parts  of  Germany; 
among  which  arc  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  the  wild  boar, 
and  several  others.  Most  of  the  rivers  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  the  beaver  is  found  in  some  of 
them. 
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BAVARIA.  Several  mineral  product*  arc  found  in  the  mountain* 
v— of  Bavaria ; these  comprise  iron,  copper,  coal,  mar- 
Mmertls.  blc,  gypsum,  vitriol,  and  some  kind*  of  argillaceous 
earth  f the  rooflt  noted  of  which  is  the  specie*  of  clay 
of  which  the  Passau  crucible*  are  made.  Iron  is  the 
most  abundant  and  valuable  of  these  metals  ; and  the 
quantity  of  copper  minuully  obtained  ho*  been  stated 
at  3000  quintals.  Salt  is  also  one  of  these  products  of 
great  value,  the  celebrated  depot  of  which  is  at 
Traustein,  near  the  confines  of  Saluburg-  The  springs 
here  are  numerous  and  rich,  and  employ  a great  nutn- 
• ber  of  people  in  extracting  the  anlt.  Bavaria  is  not 

destitute  of  mineral  waters  ; but  they  are  inferior  in 
note  to  the  spring*  in  many  other  parts  of  Germany. 

As  Bavaria  is  wholly  an  inlapd  country,  it,  of  course, 
possesses  neither  islands  nor  colonies ; nor  has 
Antiquities  it  ever  been  noted  for  remains  of  antiquity.  A few 
and  curio-  Roman  stations,  roads,  and  coins,  w ith  the  relies 
ritks.  of  churches  and  castles,  constitute  the  principal  of 
those  which  have  been  noticed.  In  natural  curiosities 
it  is  more  abundant.  Many  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict* present  scenes  which  might  doubtless  be  classed 
under  this  head,  if  they  were  examined  with  that  care 
which  they  deserve.  Some  of  the  most  noted  caverns 
in  Germany  are  included  within  its  limits ; one  of 
peculiar  interest  is  described  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  his 
curious  and  valuable  work,  Tfu  Organic  Remains  of  a 
former  World . This  consists  of  a series  of  connected 
grottos  at  Gayleoreuth,  near  the  borders  of  Bayreuth. 
These  are  almost  every  where  incrusted  with  sparry 
matter,  and  ornamented  with  stalactites  ; but  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  them  is  the 
vast  quantities  of  animal  earth  and  bones  they  con- 
tain. Several  of  these  caverns  are  spacious,  and 
beautifully  incrusted  with  stalactitic  matter,  in  which, 
as  w ell  a*  in  the  beds  of  earth  that  form  their  bottoms, 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  are  found  in  great 
abundance.  The  descent  to  many  of  these  grottos  is 
so  appalling,  that  they  occasioned  Mr.  Esper  and  hi* 
companions,  by  whom  they  were  explored,  some 
uneasiness,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  remain  to 
augment  the  zoolithes  contained  in  these  terrific  man- 
sions. Respecting  one  of  the  farthest  of  them,  it  has 
been  observed,  “ Here  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
animal  earth,  the  vast  number  of  teeth,  jaws,  and 
other  bones,  and  the  heavy  grouping  of  the  stalac- 
tites, produced  so  dismal  an  appearance,  as  to  lead 
Mr.  Esper  to  speak  of  it  as  a perfect  model  for  a tem- 

{de  for  a god  of  the  dead.  Here  hundreds  of  cart 
oads  of  bony  remains  might  he  removed,  pockets 
might  be  filled  with  fossil  teeth,  and  anitnal  earth 
was  found  to  reach  to  the  utmost  depth  to  which  they 
% dug.  A piece  of  stalactite  being  here  broken  down, 
was  found  to  contain  pieces  of  bones  within  it,  the 
remains  of  which  were  left  embedded  in  the  rock."’ 
These  caverns  arc  situated  in  a vast  bed  of  limestone ; 
and  though  many  of  them  were  explored  by  Mr.  Esper 
and  hi*  adventurous  party,  many  more  doubtless  exist, 
into  which  human  loot  has  not  yet  penetrated.  By 
what  means,  too,  such  immense  quantities  of  animal 
remains  were  collected  in  these  subterranean  abodes, 
appears  to  be  wholly  inexplicable. 

In  its  practical  government,  Bavaria  approaches 
an  unlimited  monarchy,  though  it  still  maintains 
somewhat  of  a representative  form.  The  senatorial 
functions  of  the  representative  body,  however,  are 
seldom  exercised.  Their  place  of  meeting  i*  Munich. 


Govern- 
ment and 
constitu- 
tion. 


The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  females  are  not  excluded  BAVA1UA. 
from  the  regal  power.  The  Sovereign's  minority  tor-  v— 
initiates  with  his  eighteenth  year;  and  his  council 
embraces  the  member*  of  the  Royal  fondly  above  a 
certain  age,  the  ministers  of  state,  and  the  great 
officer*  of  the  household.  A royal  Commissioner  also 
pretides  over  each  of  the  Circles  into  which  the  King- 
dom i*  divided  ; and  Commissaries  of  police  reside 
in  the  principal  towns.  A Court  of  Appeal  is 
established  in  each  Circle,  and  a Supreme  Court  at 
Munich.  By  the  new  Constitution  of  Germany, 
established  by  the  late  C ongress.  Bavaria  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  its  secondary  Kingdom*,  and  is  assigned 
one  vote  in  the  Federative  Diet,  and  four  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  late  period  of  severe  conflict  raised  most  of  the  Anny  iunl 
European  armies  beyond  any  former  example  ; and  revenue, 
during  the  struggle  which  brought  this  to  its  close, 
the  Bavarian  troops  were  estimated  at  00,000  effective 
men.  Since  the  peace,  however,  they  have  been 
reduced  to  perhaps  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber. In  time  of  war,  the  contingent  which  this  State 
furnishes  to  the  Federative  army,  is  3 5, GOO  men.  In 
peace,  the  number  is  reduced  to  less  than  half.  The 
annual  revenue  of  Bavaria  is  about  two  millions  ster- 
ling, which,  as  in  all  other  states,  arises  from  various 
sources.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  are  the  excise 
duties,  customs,  tolls,  royal  domains,  forests,  mines, 
salt  works,  lotteries,  post  office,  and  stamp  duties. 

There  are  also  other  taxes  ; and  all  public  function- 
aries pay  a fee  on  their  admission  into  office.  The 
income  is,  however,  clogged  with  a considerable 
national  debt. 

Various  circumstances  exercise  a restrictive  influence  Maaoffce-' 
over  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  King-  tun*  and 
dora.  Upon  the  first,  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  ro*un*rce. 
fostered  as  it  is  by  the  numerous  fasts  and  saints* 
days  imposed  by  the  Romish  Church,  cannot  be  devoid 
of  effect.  Their  manufactures,  however,  include  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton  cloths  ; Iron,  fire-arms,  earthen- 
ware, and  various  other  articles  ; but  they  are  rather 
designed  for  the  supply  of  domestic  wants  than  for 
exportation.  But  in  reference  either  to  the  quantity 
of  these  articles,  their  annual  value,  or  th£  number 
of  people  they  employ,  no  satisfactory  documents 
appear  to  have  been  published.  Besides  the  articles 
above  specified,  some  glass,  paper,  clocks,  satchel, 
and  hardware,  are  made  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns;  and  a few  philosophical  instruments  arc 
executed  in  the  capital.  Nuremburg  is  distinguished 
for  its  manufacture  of  toys;  and  some  gold,  silver, 
and  jewellery  are  wrought,  particularly  at  Augsburg 
and  Munich.  Lithography  was  discovered  here, 
and  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  success.  The 
commerce  of  Bavaria  is  greatly  restricted  from  want 
of  an  access  to  the  sea.  The  Danube  and  its  tributary 
streams  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  inland  naviga- 
tion of  the  country,  if  they  were  made  available  to  the 
extent  of  which  they  arc  capable.  The  chief  trade  of 
this  Kingdom  is  therefore  restricted  to  a supply  of  it* 
local  wants,  and  the  disposal  of  a few  of  its  natural 
products.  Some  of  its  principal  towns,  however,  are 
engaged  in  the  transfer  of  goods  between  Germany 
and  Italy.  In  this  trade  Augsburg  takes  a conspicuous 
part ; and  by  means  of  its  merchants  nnd  bankers,  it 
is  a kind  of  focus  of  exchange  for  all  the  southern 
countries  of  Germany. 
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BAVARIA.  The  predominant  religion  of  Bavaria  is  the  Roman 
n . Catholic  } and  though  the  inhabitants  are  much  more 

%.  j tolerant  than  formerly,  the  influence  of  the  Rope  » 

liclu^oa  greater  there  than  in  any  other  country  of  central 
*ad  educa-  Europe.  Before  the  late  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
tian.  Germany,  the  Bavarian  Bishops  were  independent 
Princes  ; but  their  temporal  power  was  abolished  iu 
1802.  There  are  now  two  Archbishops,  and  four 
Bishops  ; the  former,  according  to  a concordat  agreed 
to  by  the  Pope  in  1817»  are  those  of  Munich  and  Bam- 
berg ; the  Bishops  arc  those  of  Augsburg,  Wurtzhurg, 
Rat  is  bon,  and  Eichstodt.  The  Protestants  have  been 

estimated  at  one-fourth  or  one -fifth  of  the  population, 
and  are  by  far  the  most  industrious  class  of  the 
community. 

Bigotry  and  intolerance  long  hung  like  a dark  cloud 
over  the  Bavarian  community,  and  paralyzed  all  enter- 
prising views  ; but  these  ore  now  partially  dispersed 
by  the  power  of  more  rational  principles,  ami  a more 
liberal  system ; and  Bavaria  begins  to  emerge  from  her 
long  cherished  barbarism.  Education  bus  lately  been 
better  attended  to  ; youth  of  both  sexes  have  been 
more  carefully  instructed  -f  liberal  knowledge  has 
more  generally  prevailed , and  the  effects  have  become 
■visible  in  the  improved  condition  of  society.  Full 
scope,  however,  yet  remains  for  the  energies  both  of 
the  government  and  of  individuals  in  the  work  of 
moral,  as  well  as  physical  renovation,  before  this 
Kingdom  will  lie  upon  a par  with  most  of  the  other 
States  of  Europe,  or  even  with  iU  German  neighbours 
nearer  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

German  is  the  language  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Bava- 
rians j but  they  liavc  never  been  conspicuous  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  native  tongue.  Literature  and 
science  have  mode  but  little  progress ; and  travel- 
ler* agree  in  representing  them  as  the  most  sensual 
and  phlegmatic  of  the  German  tuitions.  Their  arts  are 
likewise  low ; but  some  laudable  exertions  have  been 
mode,  and  several  institutions  established,  by  the  pre- 
sent Sovereign,  for  the  diffusion  of  more  general 
knowledge. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  Bavarians  are  a stout 
and  vigorous  race  of  men,  well  adapted  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  are  in  general  considered  as  good 
Manners  soldiers.  The  descriptions  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
cus-  toms  towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century  were  coarse 
in  the  extreme,  and  were  strongly  marked  with  the 
superstitious  bigotry  of  their  religWs  creed  ■,  but  since 
the  diffusion  of  more  general  knowledge,  an  ameliora- 


tion has  been  the  natural  consequence.  Indolence  is  one  BAVARIA, 
of  the  most  prominent  traits  in  the  Bavarian  character  j “ 
and  this  has  doubtless  been  increased  as  we  have  before  |>K1; 
observed,  by  their  rigorous  observation  of  saints'  days  v> 
and  holy-days.  Nor  is  this  the  only  effect  which  this 
observance  has  had  upon  their  character  ; for  though  it 
was  thought  disgraceful  to  do  any  kind  of  work  on  these 
occasions,  no  such  feeling  attached  to  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures,  or  any  kind  of  amuse 
ment.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Bavarians  have  a great  resemblance  to  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, in  their  propensity  to  drink  and  quarrel,  while  » 

they  form  a strong  contrast  with  their  Austrian  neigh- 
bours. However,  amidst  all  the  indolence,  dirt,  and  in- 
toxication to  which  the  Bavarian  peasant  is  so  habi- 
tuated, that  they  seem  almost  to  have  become  essential 
tci  his  existence,  he  is  often  brave  and  patriotic,  and  so 
faithful  to  his  word,  that  it  is  always  kept  with  the 
most  sacred  punctuality.  Many  of  the  Bavarian 
females  are  handsome,  lively,  and  graceful ; but  their 
charms  are  almost  wholly  personal ; for  their  intellec- 
tual culture  is  seldom  sufficient  to  place  their  mental 
attractions  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  As  in  most 
other  nations  under  similar  circumstances,  they  arc 
strongly  addicted  to  sensual  gratifications  and  trifling 
pursuits  ; and  that  general  laxity  of  moral*  in  reference 
to  the  fair  sex,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  Germany, 
is  here  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme. 

Though  the  inferior  kingdoms  of  Germany  are  of  Political  itn* 
too  little  importance  to  become  principals  in  any  ForUncc- 
general  European  war,  the  experience  of  the  late  con- 
flict shews  that  they  are  not  too  insignificant  to  be 
courted  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours  as  auxili- 
aries. Bavaria  would  obviously  be  an  inqiortant  acqui- 
sition in  case  of  a war  between  any  two  of  its  conti- 
guous states.  Should  the  conflict,  for  instance,  again 
take  place  between  France  and  Austria,  an  alliance 
between  Bavaria  and  either  of  them,  would  conduct 
her  troops  to  the  borders  of  the  other,  or  transfer  the 
war  to  the  intermediate  state.  It  is  only  by  viewing 
Bavaria  in  this  light,  that  its  real  political  importance 
can  be  ascertained  ; and  perhaps  a more  illustrative 
example  cannot  be  selected,  twin  the  effect  of  her 
declaration  m favour  of  the  allies,  in  1813,  when 
Buonaparte  was  endeavouring  to  maintain  himself  at 
Dresden.  This  will,  at  least,  shew  that  Bavaria  is  not 
to  be  wholly  overlooked,  in  the  general  political  con- 
flicts and  arrangements  of  Europe. 


BAVAY,  a email,  but  old  town  of  France,  with 
about  1500  inhabitants.  It  is  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  and  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Nerviij 
and  a variety  of  Roman  medals  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs, 
stockings,  and  iron  plate;  and  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  peace  of  Nitneguen,  in  ld78.  A bloody  engage- 
ment took  plare  in  its  vicinity,  between  the  French 
and  allies,  in  1*09,  in  which  the  latter  were  victo- 
rious. It  was  also  attacked  and  plundered  by  & body 
of  Austrians  in  May,  1794.  It  stands  on  the  high  road 
imm  Maulxuige  to  Vulcncie lines,  about  eight  miles 
north -east  of  Quesnoy,  and  nearly  thirty  east  of 
J )ouay. 

BAD  BEE.  As  this  coin  bore  the  bust  of  Jhines  VI. 


when  young,  some  have  imagined  that  it  received 
its  designation,  as  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a baby. 
But  the  name,  as  well  as  the  coin.  Dr.  Jamieson  add-*, 
existed  before  his  reign.  Pinkerton,  however,  with 
whose  derivation  Dr.  Jamieson  declares  himself  satis- 
fied, ascribes  the  first  use  of  the  word  to  a copper 
coin  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  AT.  He  derives  it 
from  bat- billon,  the  worst  kind  of  bilfon,  On  Medals, 
ii.  109. 

Amt  » to  her  false  smew tk>n  of  spoil,  we  did  remit  as  to  the 
eo*»rim«e  of  Mr.  Robert  Riche*on,  master  of  the  crwniiur-hotiiw, 
who  from  oar  hand)  received  silver,  gold,  and  metlal,  **  wriJ 
coined  m on-mined,  w>  that  with  us  there  did  ant  remain  iL* 
value  of  a bowler,  or  fartLiog. 

Knox.  Iflifrry  of  Rr formation  of  Sntftnuf,  fob  161. 
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BXU-  BAUCHERVILLE,  a port  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
CHER-  south  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the 
VELLE-  Island  of  Montreal.  It  is  beautifully  situated  ; but  is 
— most  remarkable  as  forming  the  retreat  of  several  of 
SHOPLE.*  ^ renc^1  n°klw  and  people  of  ancient  families 

i _ j belonging  to  that  nation,  where  they  spend  their  small 

v incomes  in  a little  society  of  their  own,  combining  the 
pleasures  of  retirement  and  social  intercourse. 

BAUD1SSERITE,  in  Mineralogy,  a compound  mi- 
neral found  at  Baudisscro  in  Piedmont,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silver  and  uiagncsiu.  It  passes  iuto  Meer- 
• schaum,  or  sea  froth,  of  which  bowls  of  pipes  for 

smoking  are  frequently  made. 

BAUER A in  Botany,  u genus  of  plants,  class  Poly- 
andria,  order  Di  fry  run.  Generic  character : calyx  in- 
ferior eight-fid  j corolla  of  eight  petals  ; capsule 
bilocular,  many-seeded. 

A genus  of  New  South  Wales  of  recent  introduction. 

BAUGE,  or  Bkaucr  La  Vilmc,  a town  of  prance,  in 
the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  and  formerly  in 
the  province  of  Anjou,  with  a population  of  about 
3000  individuals.  When  Henry  V.  of  England  was 
prosecuting  the  campaign  of  14*21  in  France,  he  sent 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  a detachment  of  10,000 
men,  to  besiege  this  town  ; in  which  enterprise  the 
Duke  was  killed,  and  most  of  his  men  made  prisoners. 
Its  principal  trade  now  consists  "in  cattle,  wood,  hats, 
and  serge.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  east  by  north  of 
Angers,  in  latitude  47°  3$'  north,  and  longitude  0°  2' 
west. 

Baick,  a drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy  with 
thick-spun  thread  and  coarse  wool. 

BAuHINIA,  in  Botany t a genus  of  plants,  class 
Deeandria,  order  Manogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
quinquefid,  deciduous  ; petals  spreading,  oblong,  un- 
guiculate  ; the  sttjterior  more  distant,  all  inserted  iuto 
the  calyx ; legume  n. 

English  name,  Mountain  Ebony.  Willdenow  describes 
fifteen  species,  natives  of  various  hot  climates ; several 
arc  figured  in  the  llortus  Malabaricus. 

BAVIN,  haven  ; the  smaller  trees,  whose  sole  use  is 
for  the  fire.  Skinner, — who  adds  “ Fir  Rev.  defiectit 
a Belg.  hauteen.  Tout.  Baieen,  adificare,"  to  build, 
because  it  is  made  of  the  fragments  of  trees  cut  for 
buildings. 

But  that  which  better  U for  yoa,  and  more  dcHtelli  me, 

To  wiur  you  from  the  nodrync  trust,  rain  cinderlike  to  be  | 
Which  luting  better  like*  iu  love,  a*  you  your  srmbleply, 
Tlira  doth  tlwi  6«r<«  blase,  that  flame*  and  flettrtli  by  and  by. 

Vmcrr,  Auc. 

Twist  these  the  nadenroody  acre* 

Look’d  just  like  6m-i.Hr  at  a taker**, 

To  lient  the  orat  mouth  mont  ready. 

Which  seem’d  to  fr»pc  far  heat  already. 

Char  let  Cotton,  A Ilttrleique  upon  the  Great  Front. 

He  mused  to  be  gathered  out  v(  nil  the  village*  thereby  many 
firebrands ; llieu  tookc  he  eertaine  barint  or  small  faggot*  of 
bruit-wood,  dry  sticks,  and  such  like  trash,  and  tycd  them  fast  to 
the  hornrs  of  the  oxen.  Holland"  t /.Wn,  fol.  442. 

BAUMAN  ISLES,  a group  of  small  islands,  in  the 
south  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  in  1*22,  by  the  person 
whose  name  they  bear,  in  his  voyage  fount!  the  world 
with  the  Dutch  circumnavigator  Rogge  wein.  They 
lie  about  12°  of  south  latitude,  and  173°  of  west  lon- 
gitude. The  largest  of  them  is  little  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  circumference  ; and  the  inhabitants  were  found 
to  manifest  a gentle  disposition,  and  appeared  to  be 
friendly  to  strangers. 

BAUMAN  SHOPLE,  a celebrated  cavern  ueor  Rube- 


land,  in  the  states  of  Brunswick,  in  the  principality  of  BAUMAN- 
Blattkenburg.  Several  vaults,  filled  with  stalactites,  SHOPLe. 
communicate  with  each  other,  but  the  air  is  so  impure  bawtji  p 
that  no  one  has  ever  penetrated  their  innermost  t 7 
recesses.  v 

BAUME  LES  NONES,  a small  town  in  France, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  and  included 
in  the  department  of  that  name.  It  contains  a popu- 
lation of  about  2300  individuals;  but  is  most  remark- 
able for  a cavern  in  its  vicinity,  in  which  ice  is  found 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

BAUTZEN,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Lusatia. 

It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Spree,  and  including 
the  suburb  of  Scidau,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  : 
it  contains  a population  of  11, (XM)  or  12,000 individuals, 
many  of  whom  arc  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  linen,  leather,  stockings,  and  paper.  A strong 
castle,  situated  on  a rock,  overlooks  the  town,  and 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Governor.  The 
provincial  diet,  consisting  of  the  nobility  and  deputies 
of  towns,  assemble  at  Bautzen,  which  is  also  the  seat 
of  the  central  post  office,  and  other  establishments 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Lusatia.  One  half  of  the 
parish  church  belongs  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  other 
to  the  Lutherans,  the  latter  of  whom  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants.  Bautzen  is  also  dis- 
tinguished for  n peculiar  kind  of  collegiate  establish- 
ment, culled  the  Provostship  of  St.  Peter,  all  the 
members  of  which  arc  Catholics,  except  the  head,  who 
is  a Lutheran.  The  funds  of  this  institution  arc  very 
extensive,  and  a great  deal  of  landed  property  belongs 
to  it,  both  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  lnugungc  of 
the  Wcndens,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Vandals, 
is  spoken  at  Bautzen  nearly  as  much  as  the  German. 

The  town-hall,  the  academy,  the  orphan-house,  the 
ingenious  water  machines,  are  all  worthy  of  attention 
as  well  as  the  public  walks.  Like  many  other  towns 
of  Germany,  Bautzen  has  several  limes  suffered  by  fire, 
particularly  in  1709,  I7G0,  and  1*67.  It  ha*  also  been 
rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of  Germany  by  the 
bloody  conflict  between  the  French  and  Allies  in  1813, 
in  which  the.  former  were  victorious.  It  is  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Dresden,  in  latitude  51°  It/  north,  and 
longitude  14°  27*  east. 

BA'YVBLE,  I Fr.  babioUt;  It.  babbole.  Skinner 

Ba'wblimo.  J suggests  that  it  may  be  from  babe ; 

It.  bobolo,  an  infant;  q.  d.  an  infant’s,  a child's  play- 
thing. Spelman  (rote  baubclla)  from  beau  and  belie. 

Any  pretty,  shewy,  trifle  or  toy. 

And  hapneth  that  tb«»  krnjjw  faole 
Sat  by  tlw  fire  upon  a stole, 

A*  he  thill  with  nit  bable  plaid?. 

But  yet  lie  lierile  all  that  thei  sat dr. 

And  tltcmif  toke  thei  no  beile. 

Gutt  er  Com/.  Am.  book  vii.  fol,  16o.il. 

■ ■■  ■ . ■ A kinde  of  conqaett 

Caw  made  beer?,  but  made  not  ktcre  his  bragge 
Of  came  and  saw,  anil  oucr-catne : with  shame 
(The  first  that  oner  touch'd  him)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  roast,  twice  beaten  : iukI  his  shipping. 

(Poor  (jpiorant  bauUrt)  on  our  terrible  fen* 

Like  cgge-ahel*  mon'd  rpon  their  surges,  crack'd 
Ah  easily  ‘gainst  our  rockcs. 

SkaJtspearr.  Cymbeline,  fat.  3 BO. 

When  a man  'brain*  truly  to  fear  God,  and  i*  in  the  atronies  of 
mortification,  all  their  new-nothings  and  curiosities  will  lye  neg- 
lected by,  a*  baubht  do  by  children  when  they  arc  deadly  nick. 

Taylor.  Sermon  ski.  f.  43. 
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Do.  That  face  of  hb  I do  remember  well, 

Vet  when  I m»  it  lost,  U was  besmear'd 
Aa  kUckr  as  Vulcan,  in  the  amoake  of  warn: : 

A bawbting  vraaeit  was  tbe  captalne  of. 

For  shallow  draught  and  bulkc  vnprixaHle. 

SAnkspcurt.  Twelfth  Night , fol.  272. 
For  who  witliout  a cap  and  bauble. 

Having  subdued  a bear  and  rabble. 

And  might  with  honour  have  come  off. 

Would  put  it  to  a second  proof. 

Butler.  Hu, libras , part.  i.  C.  Ul. 
At  the  same  time  I must  needs  say,  be  bad  the  character  of  a 
very  honest  man,  notwithstanding  be  was  reckoned  a little  weak, 
till  lie  begun  to  sell  lib  estate,  and  buy  those  strange  baubles  that 
you  have  taken  notice  of.  Tmtler,  No.  221. 

Whate'rr  was  light,  impertinent,  and  rain, 

Whate’cr  was  loose,  indcceot,  and  profane, 

(So  ripe  was  folly,  folly  to  acquit) 

Stood  all  absolv’d  in  that  poor  bauble,  wit. 

Churchill.  Gotham,  book  tit. 

BAWD,  v.  *\  Baude,  adj.  Mr.  Tyrwhit  says,  is 
Bawd,  n.  Jjoyous.  Fr.  bauderie,  bandrie , pimp* 
Bawo,  adj.  f ing,  keeping  a bawdy-house.  Bawdy, 
Ba'wdily,  \ adj. dirty. — Bawdry,  Skinner  thinks  is 

BaVdiniii,  / either  from  the  Fr.  baude,  bauderie, 
Ba'wdey,  I bold,  boldness,  or  from  the  French 
Ba'wdhhip,  V brodtrie  from  broder  quasi  border,  a 
Ba'wdy.  J fringe  or  edge.  In  the  Goth,  wc  have 
baujan,  to  scrape  together  its  p.p.  bawjed,  hawed,  bowel, 
a scraper  of  filth,  obscenity  ? Baud  in  baUerdath,  and 
in  ribaudry,  arc  probably  the  same  word. 


This  false  theef,  this  sompnour,  quod  tbe  freer, 

Had  alway  baude*  rtdy  to  liis  bond. 

As  any  hauke  to  lure  in  Engleload. 

Chaucer.  The  Frertt  Tale,  r.  6322- 
A wise  man  caied,  as  we  may  seen 
Is  no  man  wretched,  but  he  it  ween 
Be  be  king,  knight,  or  ribaude, 

And  many  a ribaude  b mtrxir  and  baude. 

Id.  Romausst  of  the  Rate,  fol.  1 42, 

And  this  yere,  in  the  month  of  August,  in  London  where  two 
bam  dee  punyssbed  with  weryugc  of  rnye  hoods. 

Fabyan.  Chronicle,  Ann.  1440.  Henry  FT. 
Whilom  tber  was  dwelling  in  my  contrec 
An  arebedeken,  a man  of  Ligh  degree, 

That  boldely  did  execution 
In  punishing  of  fornication. 

Of  witebeexaft,  and  eke  of  bauderie, 

Chaucer.  The  Freret  Tale,  V.  6887. 

Those  arcbcberetlkcs  frere  Luther,  and  frere  Huiakyn,  wyth 
whose  whoredomc  and  baudrie  frere  Barns  fyodeth  no  faute,  doe 
notooely  nothing  repent  it,  bat  also  like  abbomin&bte  beastes  bout 
it.  Sir  'Thomas  More's  War  he  s,  fol.  737. 

Rbahab  was  not  a Jcwe,  she  was  maystrea  of  a bowse  of  baldrye, 
and  gate  ber  lyuyng  with  no  rery  honest  gaynea  of  occupying. 

Udall.  James,  cap.  ii. 

And  l hr*  yere,  the  xr  day  August,  were  reyned  at  the  Ouyld- 
balle  one  named  John  Norfolk,  & an  other  named  John  White,  & 
coouict  for  baudry  & set  vjion  y»  pillory. 

Fa  by  an,  Ann.  1434.  Henry  FIT. 
His  orerest  sloppc  it  U not  worth  a mite 
As  in  effect  to  lum,  so  mote  I go  j 
It  b all  baudy  and  to-torc  also. 

Chaucer.  The  Ckanones  Yemamses  Prologue,  v.  16104. 


Bab.  One  word  with  your  old  bawdshlp  / thou'dst  been  better 
Roil’d  at  the  sins  thou  worship’st  than  hare  thwarted 
My  will.  Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  act  ii.  sc.  1.  , 


Now  nothing  left,  but  wither’d  pale  and  shrunk 
To  baud  for  other*,  and  go  shares  in  punk. 

Tope.  Miece  Hanses,  p.  281. 

TV  writer  bad  by  long  experience  observ’d,  that  in  company 
***7  discourses  bsre  been  followed  by  bawdry  ; and  there- 
fore has  turn’d  the  humour  that  way  with  great  success. 

Taller,  No.  II. 

VOL.  XVIII, 


The  stsge  (whore  art  was  once  the  mind  to  raoro  BAWD. 

To  noble  daring,  and  to  rirtuona  lore,)  

Precept,  with  pleasure  mix’d,  no  more  profrst,  BAWN. 

But  dealt  in  double  meaning  bawdy  jciL  »-  , > 

Howe,  An  Epistle  to  Flaria.  ’ 

Bawd-Money,  a name  given  to  tbe  Altum  Alba- 
nian ticum. 

BAWDRICKS,  the  Fr.  baudrier,  to  dress,  curry  and 
colour  the  hides  of  kine,  &c.  is  also  explained  by  Cot- 
grave  to  signify, — to  make  belts  or  baudrie ks ; and 
baudrier,  is  derived  by  Menage,  through  the  medium  of 
the  low  Latin  baldrutgus,  from  the  Lnt.  ballots.  Du  Cange  * 
accounts  very  differently  for  baldringus,  baldring.  He 
thinks  it  to  be  the  ring,  or  belt  of  a bold  (bald)  man. 

What  n bragkyng  raakrth  a bes reward  w»  his  syluor  buttoned 
bawdricie,  for  pride  of  auolhcr  manors  berr. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  Worker,  fol.  1272. 

The  erie  of  Surrey  hygti  admyrsll  of  England?,  in  a coatc  of 
riche  tyssuc  cut  in  cluib  of  siluer,  on  a great  courser  ricbcly 
trapped,  A a great  wliistell  of  gold,  set  with  stones  and  perlc, 
hangyng  at  a great  ami  mwy  chsync  buudryeh  wise,  acrompaoyd 
with  an  C lx.  gentlemen  richly  appareled,  on  goodly  hornet  came 
to  Blackbctli,  A there  amiably  rcceaued  vr  ainbnsanilnr*  nf  l-Vatlcc. 

' Hall.  King  Henry  Fill.  fol.  65. 

TlUL  kyog  Rycharde  aeynge  tbe  bonte  of  the  Frensbc  kynge,  gaue 
to  hyui  a bawderyhe  or  coler  of  guide. 

Fabyan.  Ann.  1396.  R.  II. 

And  in  ber  band  a sharp  hone-speare  she  held, 

Aud  at  her  backe  a bow  and  quiuer  gay, 

SUift  with  steel-beaded  darts,  where- with  she  queld 
The  saluage  beasts  in  ber  victorious  play. 

Knit  with  a golden  bauldrich,  which  foreiay 
Athwart  her  snow'y  breast. 

Spenser  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  c.  iii. 

Their  scabberds  and  sliest  Its  be  set  out  with  silver  chape*,  and 
their  sword  girdles,  hangers,  and  bawdriehs,  gingle  agnmr  with 
thin  plates  of  silver.  Holland's  Piinse,  IL  483. 

BAWL,  Skinner  applauds  the  conjecture  of  Min- 
shew  that  bawl  is  from  bau — 6oti,  the  noise  of  dogs  j 
others  from  balare,  which  Vossius  after  Festus,  con- 
siders to  be  formed  a sono  v oris. 


Yet  as  soone  as  wc  sliould  once  heare  those  hell  ho  undo  these 
Tnrkcs  come  yalping  & balling  vpO  vs  : our  hertes  should  soaue  fall 
as  dene  from  vs,  as  those  other  bartes  ttee  fro  the  hemndcs. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  Hvrhtr,  fol.  1254. 

And  these  are  so  full  of  tlieir  confused  circumlocutions,  that  a 
man  would  thlnke  he  heard  Tbereites  with  a frapting  nud  bawling 
clamor  to  come  oat  with  a mishmash  sad  botch  patch  of  him 
distasteful!  and  unssvoric  stuffe. 

* Holland's  Ammianus,  fol.  386. 

But  this  is  got  by  casting  peart  to  hogs  ; 

That  base l for  freedom  in  their  aenseicju  mood. 

Milton.  Sonnet  xiL 


A huge  fat  man  in  country-fair. 

Or  city-church  (no  matter  where,) 

Labour'd  and  push'd  amidst  die  crowd. 

Still  bawling  out  extremely  loud, 

* Lord  save  us  1 why  do  pcqple  press 

Prior.  Alma,  c.  ILL  . 

These  persons  are  worse  than  batelers,  as  much  as  a secret  enemy 
Is  more  dangerous  than  a declared  one.  Spectator,  148. 

If  I ever  go  to  one  of  their  piay-boosrs,  what  with  trumpets, 
hallooing  behind  the  stage,  and  bawling  upon  it,  I am  quite  disxy 
before  the  performance  is  over. 

Goldsmith.  The  CUisen  of  the  World. 

BAWM,  we  Balm.  , 

bci  Law  mid  hb  body,  tresore  wild  bei  non  spare, 
pc  poucre  )»ci  gaf  party,  his  socle  betters  to  fare. 

R.  Brssnne,  p.  341. 

BAWN.  Mr.  Todd  (Spenser’s  works,  v.  riii.  p.  399) 
observes  that  “ bawn  is  evidently  used  by  Spenser  for 
an  eminence.”  In  the  notes  on  Swift's  Poem,  “The 
grand  question  debated,  whether  Hamilton’s  bawn 
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should  be  turned  Into  a barrack  or  a malthouoc,”  it  is 
said  that  " a baten  was  a place  near  the  house,  in- 
closed with  mud  or  stone  walls,  to  keep  the  cattle 
from  being  stolen  in  the  night  and  that  Hamilton’s 
bairn  was  " a large  old  bouse." 

In  the  Gothic  tmuan,  Ger.  batten,  b habitarc,  con - 
tinterc  *e<!etn  uhi  habiUt  , — and  bamin,  dotnu-iUum,  oc- 
curs Mark  c.  v.  y.  3.  “ He  tuul  his  duseUing  among 
the  tombs." 

It  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  any  habitation, 
dwelling,  or  edifice,  whether  constructed  of  stone, 
mud,  earth,  &c. 


But  these  round  hills  sad  square  ban-net,  which  yon  are  an 
strongly  trenched  ami  thrown  up,  were  [they  nay)  at  first  ordained 
for  the  same  purpow,  that  people  ni [ght  saacinMc  themselves 
therein,  ami  therefore  aunriently  they  were  called  folk  motes,  that 
b,  a place  of  people,  to  meeto  or  talke  of  any  thing  that  concerned 
any  dilfrrmre  betweene  parties  and  Uiwr.«adiip*,  which  scemcth  yet 
to  me  very  requisite.  Sjsesuer.  /lot  of  tit  Stare  t»J  inland. 


Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  Knight  full  of  care. 

Li  t me  hare  your  ad  nee  in  a weighty  aflkir ; 

ThU  Hamilton’*  bawn,  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 

1 lose  by  the  house  what  I get  by  the  land ; 

But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder, 

For  a barrack  or  maltbou**,  we  now  must  consider. 

Swift.  The  Grand  Question  dt  Uteri. 


BAY,  from  the  A.  S.  bugan,  bygan,  to  bow  or  bend. 
A bay  is  nothing  else  but  a bending  or  curving  of  the 
shore.  Skinner.  Whether  applied  to  any  recess  of  tliu 
sen-shore,  or  in  buildings,  in  burns  or  windows,  it 
always  means  one  and  the  same  thing  ; viz.  bended 
or  curved  • and  is  the  past  tense  and  therefore  post 
part,  of  the  A.  S.  verb  bygan.  V.  Tooke. 

Jlay-tcindow,  because  it  is  buildcd  in  manner  of  a 
Zk ty  or  roade  for  ships.  Minshcw. 

A ad  there  beside  within  a toy  window 
Stood  one  in  green  ful  large  of  bread  and  length 
ilia  beard  as  hlarkc  as  feather*  of  the  rruir. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Lane,  fill.  354. 
There  stands  in  sight  an  Ule  light  Tcnedon 
Rich,  and  of  fame,  while  Priam’s  kingdom  stood  i 
Now  but  a bug,  and  rode  vnutre  for  ship. 

Surrey.  JRnssis,  boob  II. 

But  sorowe  it  is  to  tell,  and  doolfull  to  uryte,  whyle  one  daye 
the  twyd  good  erle,  sir  Thoms*  Mountagu,  rrxtyd  bym  si  a Uye 
Wyndowe,  and  bchcldc  tbe  campasse  of  the  rytie,  ami  talked  with 
his  tamylyers,  a gnnnc  was  leutlyd  out  uf  the  cytie  from  a pluro 
vnkuowen,  vrhicbe  brake  y*  timber  or  stone  of  the  wyndowe  with 
suehe  vYolcnee,  that  tbe  preys  therof  all  to  quasahed  y»  face  of 
the  noble  erle,  in  sue  be  wyae  that  lie  dyed  w’m  thre  diva  fol- 
ovryflg.  Fubyan.  Ana.  1427.  H.  VI. 

For  this  bay  [Samoa]  was  in  all  respects  like  unto  the  other, 
lying  just  betweeue  two  rapes,  which  meet  so  near*,  and  in  manner 
enclose  the  mouth  thereof,  that  hardly  two  skips  at  once  can  goc 
forth  together.  Holland's  Livies,  foL  961. 

He  [Thoe.  Langtoo]  built  also  a little  room,  fwhich  is  now  a 
large  bay-windo #»•  to  the  provoats  dioing-room  in  i>u.  Coll.)  with 
curious  vaulting  undet  it,  MW rf.  sithena-  Uron.  i.  646. 

Away  ye  barb'rotu*  woods ; bowrver  ye  be  plac’d 
Oa  n lou stains , or  in  dales,  or  happily  be  grac’d 
With  Hoods,  or  marshy  t«is,  with  pasture,  or  with  earth 
By  nature  made  to  till,  dial  by  tbu  yearly  butli 
1 ’lie  Isrgc-WyV  barn  doth  till. 

Drayton,  Poly^olbion,  Song  lit. 
Yon  wild  retreat,  where  superstition  dreams. 

Could,  Tully,  you  your  Tusculum  believe  ? 

And  could  vnu  deem  you  naked  hills,  that  form, 

Fulu’d  in  old  song,  the  ship  forsaken  bay. 

Your  Form  Ian  shore  ? Thomsen.  Liberty,  part  L 

A river’s  winding  form, 

With  many  a sinuous  bey,  and  Island  green, 

At  lew*  expense  of  labour  and  of  land. 

Will  give  thee  equal  beauty. 

Mason's  Eng,  Garden,  book  ill. 


. Bay,  if.  It  may  be  derived  (says  Skinner)  from  the  BAY, 
Fr.  bttye,  a berry  j and  Fr.  bay e,  evidently  from  the 
Latin  6acca. 

Rosemarie  put  In  minde 
the  bayes  wcarc  out  of  thought  t 
And  lourinydlc  came  behinde 
for  lone  that  long  was  aouglit. 

TWkrrwT/r.  Of  certain  Flowers. 

That  name,  I say,  in  whom  the  Muse*  merte. 

And  with  such  heate  bis  nohle  spirits  rise, 

That  kings  admire  his  verse,  whil'st  at  his  feet* 

Orpheus  bb  barpr.and  Pbcebus  easts  his  bayet. 

F.  Beaumont.  lrpon  the  Poems  of  bit  Father. 

Would  she  but  shade  her  trailer  brows  with  bay. 

That  now  lvr  bare  In  earelesae  wilful!  rage; 

And  trance  hrrselfc  in  that  sweet  e*  Casey, 

That  rouxeth  drooping  thoughts  of  haahfall  age. 

(Tbo  now  those  buys  and  that  aspired  thought. 

In  carries**  rage  she  seta  at  worse  than  nought.) 

Bp.  Halt.  Defiance  to  £siy. 

How  will  a man,  (as  St  Paul  observed)  rdrra  l-yufaerrUa^m, 
mil  ure  all  pain  full  abstinence  and  continence,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining a corruptible  crown,  a fading  garland  of  bays , a puff  of  vain 
applause  ? Barrow.  Sermon  u.  T.  L 

How,  lock’d  in  pure  affection's  golden  band. 

Through  Micmi  wedlock's  unambitious  ways. 

With  rren  step  lie  walk’d,  and  constant  band. 

His  temple*  binding  with  domestic  bays. 

War  ton.  Elegy  on  Fred.  Prince  of  Wales. 

Bay,  adj.  "A  Fr.  bayet  It.  baio ; $p.  bayo  and  v <tyo, 

Ba'yard,  > Dutch  baey  ; Lat.  badius  : Gr.  fiats  or 
IU'vahultJ  fiat  on,  the  branch  of  the  palm  j 00 
called,  vapu  -to  fiia  riWtoOat,  because  it  cannot  be  easily 
torn  away.  See  Voasias  and  Menage. 

The  application  of  the  name  bayard  to  a horse  is 
clearly  described  in  the  citations;  and  its  metaphorical 
application  also  to  men  who  are  bold,  blind,  and  self- 
willed. 

Wlist  did  )>an  Sir  Edward  ? )*re  he  had  non  like, 

OpOQ  lus  stede  bayard  first  be  won  J*e  dike. 

it.  Brwnnc,  p.  372. 

With  Arrita,  in  stories  as  men  find. 

The  gret  Eraetnu*  thr  king  of  Indr, 

Upon  a sl*dc  bay,  trapped  In  stale. 

Covered  with  cloth  uf  gold  diapred  weir. 

Came  riding  like  the  god  of  annex  Mars. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightet  Tale , V.  3158. 

Ye  ben  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind, 

That  blondeveth  forth,  and  peril  caste th  non  • 

He  is  as  bold  to  ream  again*  a a ton. 

As  for  to  go  besides  in  tbe  way. 

Id.  The  r honours  YrmstMMtt  Tate,  r.  16880* 

As  proud  bayard  Ixguincth  for  lo  xkippe  • 

Out  of  the  way,  so  prickelh  him  his  conus 
Till  he  a la*b  uaue  of  the  long  trbippe 
Th*  thinketh  he,  thongh  I profiee  *1  beforoe 
First  in  the  tmtw,  full  fattr  and  mw  yshortM 
Yet  am  l but  an  horse,  and  horses  law 
I must  endure,  and  with  my  feercs  d-aw. 

Id.  Troilsu  and  Crete  id.-,  book  i.  ful.  153. 

But  as  baiarde  the  blyitdc  stede. 

Till  he  Fullc  in  the  ditahe  a niidde. 

He  gotbe  there  no  man  will  hvra  biddc. 

Hr  slant  so  frrfortlie  out  of  rewlc, 

There  ia  no  wltte,  lUl  maic  bym  mile. 

Goner.  Co  uf.  Am.  book  vi.  fol.  135. 

Tbe  duke  of  Bedford  alttjnge  on  a baye  courser  in  the  middea 
of  tlic  battill  vnder  a banner  curiously  beaten  with  his  armea. 

Hall.  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  90. 

Onely  th*  bold  and  blind  bayards  (who  usually  out  of  self-con- 
ceit are  so  exceedingly  confident  of  their  election  and  salvation,) 
will  lx  able  to  praise  God  for  it.  Barrow.  Sermon  42.  iii. 

True  and  manly  religion  ia  ao  cold  and  comfortless  tiling  ; it  is 
not  a lukr-warm  notionality ; not  a formal  and  bayardiy  round  of 
duties;  but  is  lively,  vigorous,  and  sparkling. 

Goodman,  ft 'in  ter  Evening  Conference,  p.  k 
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Bay,  v.  1 Ft.  abboyer ; It.  abbaiare ; Let.  bomber  • 
, Bay,  n.  J Gr.  fit **>£**.  Applied  to  the  murmuring 
^ Bound  of  babbling  waters.  Et  quarn  dtsertci  baubantur 
ra  etdibus.  Lucr.  5.  1070.  Applied  to  the  noise  of  a 
dog,  particularly  his  repeated  bark  when  his  prey  ceases 
to  fly,  and  faces  him. 

By  tbe  haiyug*  of  a sptuiyell,  there  wm  on  * nifht*  taken,  bc- 
kytulc  a tnpet  in  tlie  umc  chamber,  a man,  that  nUouIde  haue  corn- 
fcaaed  that  be  was  there  by  myne  cacitaciun  and  prucuryiufe  to 
baur  sUine  the  fore  Sided  prince  there  in  his  bedde. 

Hail.  King  Henry  >7.  fol.  99. 

Also  it  was  shewed  me  that  the  Gcnounys  had  a great  dogge  in 
their  Company  that  tliey  bmogiit  with  t Levin,  blit  they  knewe  uot 
fm  whence  he  came,  there  was  none  that  rh*lenged  the  dogge  to  ho 
his,  wtiiehe  dogge  dyd  them  great  aeruyer,  for  the  Sararyw  trouble 
newer  come  so  prvudy  to  skrymysshc,  imt  the  doper  wohle  lay  and 
make  auebe  hrewk-  that  be  wolde  nat  rest  Bail  such  as  were  aslepe 
were  awaited  ; ewiy  uian  knewe  whan  they  kerde  the  doggt  baye, 
that  tbe  Sarnzyn*  were  comtnyng  to  skrymy^sbe  with  them,  whrrby 
mer  they  apart-lied  themaeife  to  resyat  them  : tbe  Ocnouoys  railed 
the  dogge,  uur  ladies  dugge.  Froissart.  Crony  tie,  r.  ft.  c.  171. 

A*  by  ebaunre  one  day  lie  folowed  the  chare  of  an  hert,  and 
tried  it  so  sore  that  he  bronghte  hym  to  n ley  in  a place  that  then 
was  called  the  strrte  of  Cstulrri,  in  y®  which  stive  u-  was  than  an 
olde  lytie  ehapell  to  the  which  the  fbreaayd  hert  mired,  and  three 
Iwldc  hyrn,  and  allwit  y*  a great  iWibre  catryd  hvm  ami  sued,  for* 
there  llu'  y*  ehapell  dure  noon  of  them  wold  enter,  but  there  stooda 
baying  r.  Falyan.  Crattycie,  C.  127. 

But  oil  bis  march,  in  midst  of  all  bis  Coca, 
ffe  like  a lion  keeps  them  all  at  bay 
And  when  they  seem  1dm  strictly  to  enclose. 

Vet  through  the  tUick'at  he  Imjws  him  out  a way. 

Drayton.  The  Bat  tie  a/  si gincourt, 

■■■■  * His  one*  so  vhrid  nerves, 

So  full  of  hooyaut  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course  ; but  fainting  breathless  toil. 

Sick,  seize*  un  his  heart : he  stands  at  lay  / 

And  puts  lus  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 

Thomson.  The  Seatant. 
Tlie  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame. 

Have  hopes,  and  fears  and  wishes,  just  tbe  same. 
Disabled  both  to  combat,  or  to  flv, 

Must  bear  ail  tauuts,  and  bear  without  reply. 

Uncheck'd,  on  both  loud  rabbles  rant  their  rage. 

As  mongrel*  lay  the  lum  in  a cage. 

Johnson’s  Prologue  lo  the  Good  naturd  Mon. 

Bay  of  Islands,  a bay  on  the  north-cast  coast 
of  New  Zealand,  at  which  the  chief  intercourse  be- 
tween European  vessels  tuid  that  island  has  principally 
taken  place.  It  is  situated  in  the  36th  degree  of  south 
latitude  and  the  175th  of  east  longitude.  Its  width  at 
the  entrance  is  about  two  miles,  and  its  depth  consi- 
derably more.  Numerous  islands  are  sprinkled 
over  this  space,  and  several  creeks  or  entrances  of 
rivers  penetrate  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  on  the 
north  aud  west  aides  of  this  bay  that  the  principal 
territories  of  Shanghce,  the  New  Zealand  chief,  who 
lately  visited  this  country,  are  situated  ; uml  in  these 
spots  the  horrid  rites  of  this  superior  race  of  savages 
have  also  been  witnessed. 

BAY  AS,  a town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arnanus  and 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  gull*  of  Issus  ; (now  gulf  of 
Scanderiin)  and  the  key  lo  the  celebrated  defile  (PyUr 
Amanica)  between  it  and  Alcxandretta  (Scanderiin,) 
The  neighbouring  country  is  highly  fertile,  and  the 
mountains,  in  summer  time,  a delightful  retreat.  It  is 
exactly  opposite  to  Ayta  (the  ancient  .Eg«,)  where 
the  survey  of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  bv 
Captain  Beaufort  in  1819,  was  so  unfortunately  ter- 
minated. 1 he  A gbits,  in  that  and  the  neighbouring 
puces,  have  long  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the 


Porte  } and  this,  though  the  shortest  and  only  Con-  BAY  AS. 
venient  road  between  Asia  Minor  aud  Syria,  is  carefully  — 
avoided,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  falling  into  their 
hands.  (Jehkn  numk,  p,  603.  Beaufort's  Karamania,  , 

985.) 

BAYEUX,  the  ancient  Bedocussum  and  Baiocas,  a 
town  of  Normandy  in  France.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Aure,  contains  about  10,600  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  It 
is  the  see  of  a Bishop,  who  is  suffragan  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
whole  department.  The  cathedral  is  a magnificent 
edifice  with  three  towers,  and  is  celebrated  for  con- 
taining the  piece  of  tapestry  representing  the  conquest 
of  Englaod  by  William  of  Normandy.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Matilda,  William's  wife,  or 
of  the  Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  1.  This 
singular  piece  consists  of  a web  of  linen,  449  feet  long, 
and  about  two  feet  broad.  Bayeux  also  contains  several 
other  churches  and  a castle.  It  had  likewise  a number 
of  convents  and  hospitals  before  the  Revolution.  Tbe 
inhabitants  now  carry  on  a trade  in  corn,  cattle,  hemp, 
butter,  and  cyder ; as  well  as  in  woollen  stuffs,  stock- 
ings, camblets,  lace,  and  leather,  which  ore  manufac- 
tured in  the  town.  Bayeux  is  about  four  miles  from 
the  English  Channel,  and  fifteen  west  of  Caen,  in  lati- 
tude 41>*  17'  north,  longitude  0°  49'  west. 

BAYONNA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia,  which  stands  on  the  shore  of  a small  bay  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  contains  a well  built  collegiate  church, 
a Franciscan  convent,  and  a hospital,  and  is  defended 
by  a castle.  The  bay  of  Rayon iki  forms  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Vigo,  and  is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  south -w,est 
of  that  town. 

Bayonna  Isles,  two  small  islands  with  several  in- 
sular rocks,  in  the  gulf  of  Vigo,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Hayonna.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
(from  what  cause  is  uncertain)  Insula:  Devrum,  The 
Isles  of  the  Gods.  They  arc  about  six  miles  from 
Bayonnn. 

BAY'ONET,  c.  1 Fr.  bayonette  ,*  Np.  bayoneta,  a 

Ba'vonet,  n.  J new  invented  weapon,  being  a 
short  dagger  fixed  at  the  end  of  a musket  5 so  called, 
because  the  first  bayonets  were  made  at  Bayonne,  in 
France.  Uelpino.  Cotgrave  says,  a kind  of  small  flat 
pocket  dagger,  furnished  with  knives ; or,  a great 
knife  to  hang  at  the  girdle,  like  a dagger. 

But  if  tlie  matt  cf  nature  apeak, 

Advance  their  bayonets  of  Greek, 

Ami  keep  plain  sense  at  well  a distance. 

She  cannot  give  a friend  assistance. 

I.layd.  The  Port. 

Declaim! nr  nn  rebellion  never  added  a bayonet,  or  a rhnrve  of 
powder  to  your  military  fore* ; hut  I am  afraid  that  it  ha*  been 
the  means  a(  taking  up  many  muskets  against  you. 

Hark*.  Tu  the  •/  Bristol. 

You  wad  troops  to  sabre  and  bayonet  us  into  subinisaUm. 

Id. 

BAYONNE,  a strong  and  commercial  town  of 
France,  situated  on  the  river  A dour,  about  two  miles 
from  the  hay  of  Biscay.  It  was  the  ci-derant  capital  of 
the  district  of  Labour  in  Gascony ; and  is  now  the 
largest,  though  not  considered  ns  the  principal  town 
of  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  By  a late 
enumeration,  it  was  found  to  contain  14,956  inhabi- 
tants. The  Nive  cind  tbe  Adour  unite  in  the  town, 
and  form  a harbour,  to  which  vessels  of  a considerable 
size  ascend  from  the  sea.  The  latter  river  is  jdso  navi- 
9 y 9 
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BAY-  gable  for  about  fifty  miles  farther,  and  serves  for  the 
UNNE.  conveyance  of  timber,  tar,  and  iron  from  the  Pyrenean 
BAY**  mountains.  Bayonne  carries  on  a considerable  trade 
RliLTIL  with  other  towns  in  France,  os  well  as  with,  those  of 
^ ; Spain  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Masts  and  other  timber 
brought  from  the  Pyrenees,  arc  sent  to  Brest  and  other 
ports  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  ship-building  ; and 
the  produce  of  the  south  is  also  exchanged  for  that  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  French  and  foreign 
goods  arc  sent  to  Spain,  und  wood,  iron,  fruit,  gold 
and  silver  taken  in  return.  The  wine  and  chocolate  of 
Bayonne  ore  also  imported  in  large  quantities  to  the 
north  of  Europe.  Its  bains  arc  likewise  held  in  great 
repute.  Bayonne  is  also  much  engaged  in  the  cod  and 
whale  fishery.  A citadel  commands  both  the  town  and 
harbour.  Its  Bishop  is  now  n suffragan  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  three  departments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Landes.  The  cathedral  is  a venerable 
structure  ; the  quay  is  handsome,  and  is  a much  fre- 
quented promenade,  but  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
city  is  the  Place  de  Grammont.  The  language  spoken 
by  tbc  common  people  of  Bayonne  is  the  ancient  Bis- 
cayan or  Basque  ; and  the  bayonet  took  its  name  from 
this  city,  where  it  was  invented  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Bayonne  is  about  520  miles  south -south -west 
of  Paris,  in  north  latitude  43°  29'  and  west  longitude 
1°  24'. 

BAYREUTH,  (sometimes  written  Hareitii)  is  a 
Principality  of  Germany,  in  the  late  Circle  of  Fran- 
conia, but  now  forming  a part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  It  borders  on  tbc  Upper  Palatinate  and 
Bohemia  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded  by  the  territories 
of  Nuremberg  and  Anspnch  on  ike  south.  Its  extent  is 
estimated  at  17tiO  square  miles,  and  its  population  in 
ISO*  was  found  to  be  nearly  200,000.  It  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts,  Obcrhmd  and  Untcrland.  The 
former  is  a hilly  region,  intersected  by  various  rami- 
fications of  the  great  Fichtelberg.  Its  climate  is  cold, 
and  much  of  its  soil  barren,  but  it  still  affords  good 
pasturage,  and  many  black  cattle  of  a superior  breed  are 
reared  in  it.  Sheep  are  also  bred  in  considerable  num- 
Ders  in  these  upland  districts.  The  lower  division  is 
generally  Hut,  and  in  some  parts  sandy  ; but  it  affords 
much  fertile  soil,  which  produces  good  crops  of  grain, 
hops,  and  tobacco.  This  last  is  sent  in  great  quantities 
both  to  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  whence  it  is  exported 
to  other  parts.  Obcrlnnd  also  produces  iron,  marble, 
and  some  other  minerals  ; flax  also  constitutes  one  of 
its  chief  vegetable  products,  and  gives  employment  to 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  in  spinning  and  working  it 
into  linen,  as  well  as  making  it  into  lace.  When 
Frederick  Christian,  the  Margrave  of  Bayreuth,  died 
without  issue,  the  Principality  was  united  to  that  of 
Anspoch  j the  late  Margrave  of  which  having  no  issue, 
abdicated  his  dominions  in  favour  of  Prussia  in  1791. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  transferred  this  Principality  to 
Buonaparte  in  1807,  who  annexed  it  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Bavaria  in  1810,  of  which  it  still  forms  a part. 
The  upper  division  of  it  is  included  in  the  Circle  of  the 
Maine,  the  lower,  in  that  of  the  llezat. 

Bayreuth,  or  Barritii,  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding Principality,  is  situated  near  the ’river  Maine, 
and  is  a handsome  German  town  with  broad  and 
regular  streets.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  several  public 
buildings  which  deserve  notice.  Among  these  are  the 


old  and  new  castles,  the  churches,  the  convents,  the  BAY- 
barracks,  the  mint,  and  the  gymnasium.  Its  chief  RELTH. 
manufactures  are  those  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  ~ 
tobacco-pipes.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  nearly  north  of  t , 

Augsburg,  in  north  latitude  49“  54'  and  east  longitude  v 
II®  17'. 

BAY  SALT,  one  of  the  commercial  varieties  of 
common  salt,  (muriate  of  soda,)  which  is  thought  to 
possess  peculiar  advantages  for  curing  provisions  that 
are  required  to  be  kept  for  a great  length  of  time.  In 
Biscay,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
Bahama  islands,  the  process  for  procuring  this  salt 
is  thus  simply  carried  on.  A shallow  artificial  pond  is 
formed,  and  carefully  lined  with  clay,  at  some  con- 
venient distance  from  the  sea,  so  that  one  end  may 
have  a ready  communication  by  means  of  a sluice,  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  when  necessary,  while  at  the 
opposite  end  the  brine  pit  communicates  with  several 
smaller  and  shallower  basins.  In  the  large  reservoir 
the  sea  water  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  from 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  ; and  in  the  smuller  ones 
the  process  is  completed  by  removing  the  crust  of  salt 
os  fast  as  it  may  be  formed.  By  this  process  the  salt 
is  obtained  in  large  flattened  nctohedral  crystals  which 
do  not  deliquesce,  in  consequence  of  being  free  from 
the  muriate  of  magnesia,  with  which  the  common 
salt  is  contaminated.  This  process  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  ancient  instances  of  applied 
physical  or  chemical  principles,  for  in  hot  climates, 
and  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  taught  by  nature  herself. 

Many  of  these  instances  are  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxxi. 
cap.  7* 

BAZA,  or  Baca,  (frequently  called  by  the  Moors, 

Ilagah,)  n town  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada. 

It  stands  near  the  river  Guadaleutin,  and  about  twenty 
miles  north-east  of  GuadLx.  It  contains  ubout  7000 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in 
hemp.  This  town  was  taken  by  assault,  bv  King 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  in  1489.  Latitude  S76  31'  N. 
longitude  2°  27'  W. 

BAZAAR,  the  Turkish  word  for  mar/cel. 

BAZAS,  a small  town  of  France,  the  former  capital 
of  Bnzadois,  situated  on  the  river  Beuvc,  and  con- 
taining a population  of  between  four  and  five  thousaud 
individuals.  Before  the  Revolution  it  was  the  sec  of 
a Bishop,  whose  diocese  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  extensive  in  the  kingdom ; now  it  is  the  chief  • 
place  in  the  department  of  Geronde.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  south-east  of  Bordeaux ; in  latitude  44° 

26'  N.  and  longitude  0°  77  E. 

BDELLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Arach- 
n'ulet , order  Accra,  family  Ricinue.  Generic  character : 
palpi  very  slender,  filiform,  bent,  having  a seta  at  the 
extremity  ; eves  four;  hind  feet  the  longest. 

BDELLIUM,  in  Materia  Mcdica,  a gummy  resinous 
juice,  produced  by  a tree  in  the  East  Indies,  of  which 
we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  It  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  those  gums  termed  deobstruent ; and  is 
unknown  in  modem  pharmacy.  The  word  nru  is 
used  in  scripture,  and  Moses  describes  manna  as  being 
of  the  colour  of  Bdellium.  The  commentators  profess 
their  ignorance  of  the  Bdellium. 

BE.  Sax.  beort,  esse,  fieri ; Lye.  Beon,  esse,  to  be. 

Somner.  Sax.ie  bin  ; Dutch.  Ick  ben  ; Germ,  ich  bin,  I 
be.  The  etymologists  do  not  attempt  to  settle  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  Like  the  Gothic,  gn,  the 
Saxon  gc,  it  was  much  used  as  a prefix  to  other 
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words  j and  probably  for  a similar  purpose.  May  not 
J this  ga  or  ge,  be  from  the  A.  S.  gan,  to  go ; and  as  a 
general  term  expressing  motion,  (without  which  no 
ideas  of  time  or  action  can  be  received)  have  been 
intended  to  give  the  verbal  character  or  force  to  the 
words  to  which  it  was  so  prefixed.  The  Greek  Em*, 
whence  the  Latin  esuot  or  stint,  had  the  same  meaning, 
viz.  to  go.  O idev  (says  Aristotle)  ?ia<f>cptt  to,  arOpwroo 
V itrrltr,  *)  TO,  asrOpvxoo  fiacifct.  There  is  no 
difference  between  these  expressions  ; — The  man  is 
walking,  and  the  man  walks.  V.  Vossius,  de  Anal.  lib.  i. 
And  Bishop  Wilkins  observes,  that  caleo  is  the  same 
with  raw  ca lulus ; cttUfacio,  with  sum  calefaciens  ; calefio, 
with  sum  caltfuctus,  I am  hot ; 1 am  heating ; I am 
heated.  (On  Real  Character,  p.  303.)  The  power 
which  usage  has  given  to  this  verb,  to  be.  and  to  all 
the  words,  borrowed  to  supply  its  tenses,  viz.  am,  is, 
was,  &c.  ■,  deduced  from  a literal  meaning,  at  present 
un  traced  by  etymologists,  seems,  when  literally  used,  to 
be  this,  viz.  to  cause  a sensation  •,  and  to  be  extended 
metaphorically  to  the  passions  or  feelings  which  arise  * 
within  us.  In  A.  S.  as  in  English,  the  simple  words, 
to  which  be  is  prefixed,  are  used  also  in  their  simple 
form,  as  verbs.  Rcgyrdan,  to  begird ; gyrdan,  to  gird  j 
bethrncan,  to  bethink ; thencan,  to  think.  In  English  this 
prefix  be  still  appears  in  many  instances  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  application  of  the  simple  term.  As  to 
bedaub  ; to  bepraise ; to  besmear , And  particularly 

when  derision  or  contempt  is  intended,  as  becurl  in 
Search,  bemufflc,  &c.  in  Sterne,  beprote  in  Mallett, 
bescutcheon,  be  tagged  In  Churchill,  betaded  in  Gold- 
smith, &c. 

Now  God  leuc,  hot  Ye  wrcchc  >er  of  by  twene  rs  mow  be  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  13!). 

tor  habbeb  kvuges  sad  man!  oker  oft  y to  in  ioic. 

^ Id.  p.  23. 

Uoel  it  hi  com  bym  of  kyade  to  ben  of  such  power. 

Id.  p.  79. 

He  wh  yulkc  of  ■!  by*  sones  best  bycom  kyng  to  be, 

Of  Gyro*',  faunae  & matters,  & meat  jentyl  & fro 

Id.  p.  420. 

The  knight  come,  which  men  wooden  liad  be  dede. 

, C Mincer.  The  Sompnoures  7 'ate,  V.  7612, 

What  light.  Is  light,  if  Siluia  be  not  scene  ? 

What  jor  «*  joy,  if  Siluia  to  not  by  ? 

Vnlcww  it  be  to  thinke  that  site  l*  by 
• And  feed  vpon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 

Except  I to  by  Siluia  in  the  night, 

There  is  no  muaicke  in  the  nightingale. 

Vn1c**c  I looke  on  Siluia  ia  the  day. 

There  U no  day  far  ntc  to  looke  vpon. 

Slice  is  my  essence,  and  I leane  to  to ; 

If  I to  not  by  her  faire  influence 
Foster’d,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  aline. 

Shahspeare.  Two  tow tlemen  of  V erona , fol.  30. 

For.  Be  a merchant,  I will  freight  thee 

With  all  store,  that  time  Is  bought  far 
Curio,  Be  a lover,  1 will  wait  thee 

With  success  In  life  most  sought  for. 

Ford.  The  Sun’s  Darting,  net  lv.  sc.  1. 

Neither  did  thy  wisdome  herein  proceed  in  time  onely,  but  in 
degree*  : at  first  tliou  modest  nothing  absolute  ; first,  thou  modest 
things  which  should  have  being  without  life;  then,  those  which 
should  hare  life  and  being  : lastly,  those  which  hare  being,  life, 
reason  : so  we  ourselves  in  the  ordinary  course  of  generation, 
first  lire  the  life  of  vegetation,  then  of  scare,  and  reason  after 
wards.  Hall.  Coat.  The  Creation. 

— - - And  being  you  hare 

Declin’d  his  means,  you  liarc  Increas'd  Ills  malice. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Hon.  M.  Fort,  act.  ii. 


I Before  this  world's  great  frame,  in  which  all  thinga 

Are  now  contain'd,  found  any  beeing  piate, 

a • • • 

That  high  eternal  I power,  which  now  doth  mnuo 
In  all  these  things,  tnuu’d  in  itsrlfc  by  loue.  ^ 

Spenser.  Hymme  of  Heavenly  Loue,  Stan.  lr. 

It  haring  pleased  the  racist  High  God  to  rereal  and  represent 
himself  to  ns  under  this  name  or  title,  lie  thereby  suggests  to  us, 
that  he  would  not  have  U9  apprehend  blui  as  any  particular  or 
limited  Being , but  as  a Being  in  general,  or  the  Bring  of  all 
beingi,  who  give*  being  to,  and  therefore  exercuclh  authority  over 
all  tilings  in  the  world.  Bishop  Beveridge.  Sermon  xlii. 

BEACH,  1 Of  this  word  no  etymology  haw  been 

Bs'acbbd,  > given  ; it  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 

Bb'aciiy.  J early  lexicographers.  Perhaps  beag , 
(from  bigan  vel  bugan,  to  bend,  to  wreathe,)  whatever 
girds  or  surrounds.  It  seems  to  be  applied  by  Hackluyt 
to  the  loose  stones  that  lie  between  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  main  land. 

In  her  this  sea  of  death  hath  made  no  breach  ; 

But  os  the  tide  doth  wash  the  slimy  beach. 

And  leaves  embroider'd  works  upon  the  sand, 

So  is  her  flesh  refin'd  by  Death's  cold  hand. 

Donne.  Funeral  Elegy  on  Lady  Markham. 

Hark,  hark,  I hew  the  north  wind  roar, 

Sr.  how  he  nuts  on  the  shore  ; 

And  with  expanded  wings  outatreteb. 

Ruffles  the  billows  on  tlie  brack.  Cotton.  Winter. 

There,  after  we  had  gotten  our  goods  on  land,  with  ranch  labour 
and  strength  of  men,  as  also  windlcsse*  detiUedand  made,  we  baled 
jmur  barke  ouer  * barro  of  beach  or  peeble  stones  into  a small 
riucr,  sending  your  ships  appnrell  with  other  things  to  an  bouse 
hired  in  a village  thereby. 

Hakluyt's  Voyage.  Arthur  Edwards,  r.L  p.  3W. 

Qve.  These  are  the  forgeries  nf  iealoiurie, 

And  ucucr  since  the  middle  summer's  spring 
Met  rve  on  liil,  in  dale,  forrest,  or  tnrad,’ 

By  paced  faunUluc,  or  by  rustic  brooke. 

Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 

But  with  thy  b ranis  thou  host  disturb’d  our  sport. 

Shaktpeare.  Midiummcr  Sight’s  Dream,  fal.  148.  . 

Kivc.  Oh  heanen,  that  one  might  rend  tiir  book  of  fate 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  time* 

Make  mosmtainrs  leucll,  and  the  continent 
(Wearie  of  aolide  firmeoesse)  melt  iUelfc 
Into  the  sea  : and  other  times,  to  see 
The  beach  te  girdle  of  the  ocean. 

Id.  Ring  Henry  IV,  S.  P-  fol.  85. 

Albeit,  add*  he,  in  truth  it  wo*  a fair  and  sandy  beech,  (as  all 
the  fleet  might  well  perceive,)  was  some  four  or  five  mile*  from 
the  town  or  fort,  and  much  more  easy  than  that  of  Payul,  where 
wc  before  won  oar  landing. 

OUy's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  fol.  123. 

■ 44  Hie,  hie.  we  all,” 

Alcander  err’d,  *4  quick  to  the  ncighb'riDg  beach." 

They  flew  ; 'they  came  but- only  to  heboid. 

Tremendous  right ! the  vessel  dash  its  poop 
Amid  the  boiling  breaker*. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden , book  if. 

BEACIILEY,  or  Old  Pasbacb,  a point  of  land  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  Severn,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester.  From  its  insulated  position,  Bcachley 
has  always  been  considered  an  important  military 
post.  Extensive  earth  works,  assigned  to  British 
origin,  are  still  remaining;  and  it  is  the  terminating 
point  of  Ofla’s  dyke.  Beachley  was  distinguished  in 
the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  defeat  of  500 
Jloyalists,  whom  Prince  Rupert  had  sent  to  fortify  it. 
Before  the  completion  of  the  works,  they  were  dis- 
lodged with  great  loss,  by  Governor  Masaie.  The 
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BEACH-  Royalists  were  again  defeated  ltcre  during  the  same 
LEY.  wars,  after  » desperate  battle;  and  tradition  reports 
— that  the  commander,  Sir  John  Wyntour,  escaped  >y 
BEACON.  u hoxanJous  leap  from  a cliff,  still  colled  Wyntour  s 
v— V""-'  Leap,  into  a boat  which  was  waiting  to  receive  him. 

HE  ACHY-HEAD,  a promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Susses,  long.  E.  0°  15*.  lat.  N.  50*  44'.  It  lies 
between  Hastings  and  Shorcham,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  Eastbourne.  To  sailors  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  .Ser«t  Clift,  from  its  number  of  divisions. 
Its  summit  is  the  highest  cliff  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  measures  575  feet  in  height.  Ihe  navi- 
gation of  this  coast  is  dangerous,  especially  during 
aouth-wcsterly  winds.  From  this  promontory  to  Arun- 
del the  hills  are  called  South  Downs,  and  arc  cele- 
brated as  sheep  walks.  On  the  west  side  of  Bcachy- 
Head  is  an  artiticial  cavern,  named  Partott  Darby  s 
Hole.  It  consists  of  two  apartments,  just  above  high 
water  mark,  dug  out  of  the  solid  chalk  ; and  tradition 
asserts  it  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a recluse,  who 
was  minister  of  East  Dean.  Two  causes  are  assigned 
for  his  retirement : one  the  desire  of  avoiding  ft 
scolding  wife ; the  other  a benevolent  wish  of  assisting 
mariners  in  stormy  weather.  The  parochial  register 
of  East  Dean  records  the  deuih  of  "The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Darbv,  Vicar,  October  23,  1726;  and  that 
of  Ids  wife,  " Mrs.  Ann  Darby,”  three  years  before. 
The  French,  with  a much  superior  force,  tlefeated  the 
combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  off  Beachv-Head, 
on  the  31st  of  June,  1690.  The  English  were  com- 
manded by  Lord  Torrington.  They  lost  two  ships, 
the  Dutch  six.  The  French  fleet  consisted  of  seventy- 
eight  sail,  while  that  of  the  allies  amounted  only  to 
fiftv-six. 

BE'ACON,  *».  Y 

Be'acov,  v.  U c 

Br.'Af  ONKD,  riicckcn,  to  aignifie.  Somner.  Beacen, 

Be'aconack.  j Skinner  thinks  may  be  from  the  A.S. 
be  ami  centum,  to  ken,  to  see.  In  O.  Douglas,  " dat 
clarum  e puppi  tigNum,"  is  rendered,  **  hurth  of  his 
eftschip  one  ieJHn  gart  be  steut." 

Any  thing  so  placed  that  it  may  bo  ken  d,  seen,  or 
distinguished,  intended  as  a sign,  notice,  or  warning, 
is  a Uacon. 

For  men\c  of  ryke  men  by  my  saulc  ich  ly*  oat 
re  brenneb  ur  j.c  blase b oat,  awl  fr*l  **  n blyude  btkut. 

Piers  /'(rabuTN)  p.  33.1. 

The  dit-nyll  tli  a it  tookc  Jc*u»  vppo  into  an  high  mountayoe,  iwd 
tint  of  tlie"  tsnw  oiountayoe  as  out  of  a beakon  or  an  high  flare 
«f  spy  all,  hr  andayniy*  in  a moment*  layeth  all  lli«  kyng<t/>ruc*  of 
die  worldc  before  bh  iyn.  VdalL  Luke,  cap.  iv.  (bl.  52.  c- 1. 

For  the  custom?  of  the  oountreyes  adioynyng  nr  re  to  y*  wr  u 
(especially  in  tbc  tynw  of  ware)  on  cucry  hill  or  high  plare  to 
erect  a btkou  w*  a greatc  lateruc  in  the  toppe,  which  ruaie  be 
lene  and  discerned  a great  apace  of. 

/fall.  Richard  TIL  fol.  50.  c.  I, 

Nor  on  rood  plaine,  nor  in  this  neighbouring  wood  ; 

Nor  in  the  dale  where  glides  the  silvor  flood, 
llot  like  a beacon  on  a hill  w>  hie, 

That  every  one  may  seet  which  poaaeth  by, 
la  love  y plac’d.  ...  „ 

Browne  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  l.  song  lu 

A*  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields. 

Send  forth  their  flame*  far  off  U>  coery  sbyre, 

And  warning  giue,  that  enemies  conspire. 

With  fire  and  aword  the  region  U>  invade  *, 

So  flam’d  his  cyne  with  rage  and  rnnrorooi  ire. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qutent,  book  i.  C.  xL 


And  to  this  purpose,  hee  ordained  bikmingt  or  beacons  to  bee  BEACON, 
net  vp,  that  the  mum  being  fired  might  he  aeeoc  farre  off,  and 
thereby  the  jwwpU  to  be  raised. 


Stou  t.  An a.  Li26. 


liEAEL 


A.S.  beacen,  beacn,  a token,  or 
^sign.  Beacniam,  to  nodtlc  unto,  to 


No,  if  other  thiogs  as  great  in  the  church,  and  in  the  rule  of 
life  both  cccunomiral  and  political  be  not  lookt  into  awl  reform’d, 
we  hare  lookt  so  long  upon  the  blase  lint  Zuinglius  and  Calvin 
have  beacon'd  up  to  us,  that  we  are  stark  blind. 

l/tltun.  A/wrrl  um  VnUeens'd  PrisUimg. 

And,  rais'd  upon  his  desperate  foot. 

On  stirrup-side  he  gat’d  about, 

I’urUuwluiK  hiood,  like  biasing  star. 

The  beacon  of  approaching  war. 

Holler.  Uudibras,  put  I.  canto  it. 

On  the  top  of  the  steeple  there  manias  an  iron  pitch- pot.  de- 
■hnied  as  a beacon,  to  be  fired  occasionally,  to  alarm  the  country 
in  ewe  of  invasion.  It  takes  its  name  train  the  -Suion  beeman,  to  > 
call  by  signs. 

Pennant,  Jour,  from  Chester.  Hadley  ChtrrcK. 

Wherefore,  among  other  reasons,  a suit  foe  beaconage  of  n 
beacon  standing  on  a rock  in  the  aca  may  be  brought  into  Uvc 
court  of  admiralty,  the  admiral  having  an  original  jurisdiction 
ow  beacons.  Blachslone.  Commentaries,  Lii.  108. 

BEACONSFIELD,  a small  market  town  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, distinguished  as  the  residence  of  Waller,  at 
Hall  Barn,  and  of  Edmund  Burke,  at  Butler's  Court, 
both  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  Duke  of  Fort- 
land's  scut,  Bulstrodc,  is  also  within  a short  distance. 
Population  in  1821,  1736.  Poor's  rales  in  1803,  at 
7s.  s£1617.  Ut-  Gd.  A rectory,  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford. 

BEAD,  "]  Spherule  precatorie.  Skinner. 

Bbadbom,,  Bead,  (says  Took*,)  in  the  A.S. 

Bk'adsman,  \beade,  oratio,  something  prayed,-— 
Ik  AimwuMAV.  I because  one  was  dropped  down 
Bb'adsbi doing.  J a string  every  time  a prayer  was 
said,  and  thereby  marked  upon  the  string  the  number 
of  times  prayed.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  bidden , 
orarc,  to  bid,  to  invite,  to  solicit,  to  request,  to  pray, 
ii.  266. 

HK  booedc  ruder  bodies  and  new*  kmgtes  made, 

And  armed*  awl  attired  hum,  and  hor  bed**  2 erne  bode. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  547. 

Of  amale  corall  aboutc  hire  arm  she  hare 
A pair  of  bedrt,  gsuded  all  with  grenc; 

And  thcnsci  heng  a broebe  of  gold  fill  shene. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  the  Knightes  Tale , V 158. 

And  ich  hidde  «*V  bedis,  bote  lilt  be  in  wraltbc 
That  ich  telle  w»  my  tungu,  y*  ten  myte  fro  u»y  herte. 

Petrs  Ptouhman.  Vision,  p.  111. 

Then  Made  for  burc  mj-sdedre,  to  frere  koelyd 

Shrof  liure  of  here  stones,  duunelm  yUync 

Told  hym  stale,  and  took  hyra  a uubhi 

For  to  be  hur*  bedaum.  Id.  p.  40. 

God  of  ho*  goodtMMt,  selli  bus  grete  wil 

With  onto  mo  Wo  byddyng.  hua  bone  was  under  fonge 

And  ich  y saved  os  je  may  nee,  with  onto  ajnfyngc  of  masse. 

Id.  p.205. 

Where  that  he  sbnhlr  bidde  his  bede, 

14c  doth  his  theft  in  holy  stede, 

And  take  til  wbat  lliyng  lie  fint  thcrio. 

(lower.  Con/.  Jut,  book  v.  fol.  122.  C.1U. 

Then  layeth  he  the  came  of  al  these  pore  beggar*,  both  their 
Increase  in  nflhpr,  ami  their  default  in  finding,  id  this  be  laith  to 
v*  onely  fault  of  tlic  cleryie,  naming  the  in  hts  bederollr,  hialiops, 
4C.  Sir  Thomas  Mart's  Words,  fol.  290.  c.  1. 

The  senate  now  destitute  of  all  lielpe  and  comfort  of  man, 
moved  the  people  to  devotion,  to  their  beads,  and  p riders  unto  the 
s<xl*.  Holland.  Licit*,  fol.  92, 
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BEAD. 

BEAGLE. 


Ab  ! ray  dsm  won*,  (quoth  he)  how  should,  alaas. 

Silly  old  dmui,  that  lint*  in  hidden  cell, 
fluid  in#  hie  beades  nil  day  for  Lie  trespass, 

Tidings  of  war  re,  and  worldly  trouble  tell  ? 

With  holy  father  Ate  not  with  such  things  to  melt. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qh vein,  hook  i.  C.  i 

Though  now  their  acta  be  no  where  to  be  found, 

As  that  renowned  poet  them  compiled, 

With  warlike  numbers,  and  hcroick  sound. 

Pan  Chaucer  (well  of  English  vndcfUrd) 

On  fames  et email  bead-rott  worthy  to  be  filed. 

Id.  fb.  book  iv.  e.  Ii. 

Or  tedious  brad-rolls  of  descended  blood. 

From  father  Japhct  since  Duration's  flood  ? 

, Hail.  Satire  iiL 


dog*  j for  such  leagles  ore  when  compared  with  other  BEAGLE, 
dogs  of  the  chase.  — 


After  the  del iocnuxncc  of  thin  tonne,  the  Kmchemna  atll  like 
good  begeles,  (blowcyug  their  preye,  besieged  the  toune  of 
railaysc.  Hall.  Henry  17.  Sol,  1 56. 


Hut  list,  alas ! Umm's  beagle*  bo 
Vnruupcld,  bcautie  pnulc* 

And  driuos  mv  heart  from  out  the  thicks, 
And  at  rcceit  awaltcr. 


Warner.  AIM,. n't  England,  book  vlL 


Galtlo  may  pull  me  rn«es  ere  tl>ey  fall. 

Or  in  hi*  net  entrap  the  tennis- hid! ; 

Or  tend  kis  spar-hnukc  mantling  in  her  mew. 

Or  yelping  beagle » busy  heclea  pursue. 

Hall.  Satire  *T. 


Ron. TV»  sneb  a bo  untie  With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  rare. 

And  honour  done  to  your  poor*  bede*  wo-men,  You  seek  the  champion  sports,  or  sylrnn  chase  : 

1 know  not  how  to  owe  it,  but  to  tbanke  you.  With  well* breath'd  beagles  you  surround  the  wood, 


Hen  Jonet/i*.  The  Sad  Shepherd,  act  11.  sc.  n. 

•*  Tell  yen  bead*"  quoth  the  prir*t,  **  and  b*  fcirly  tmaa’il  up, 
For  you  surely  to-night  shall  in  Paradise  sup." 

Prior.  The  Thief  and  the  Creditor, 

Should  I,  me  Mend,  at  large  repeat 
Her  borrow'd  sense,  her  food  conceit. 

The  bead-roB  of  her  vicious  tricks, 

My  poem  would  be  too  prolix. 

Id.  Alma,  canto  ii:. 

In  this  dim  care,  of  «li  IT  rent  creed, 

An  hermit's  holy  ashes  rest : 

The  schoolboy  finds  the  frequent  bead. 

Which  many  a formal  matin  hirst. 

J.anghart *e.  Fable  xL 

BE' ADI/E,  Y See  bedcau,  bedcattx,  and  bidelto , 

Be'adle-siiif.  J in  Menage.  Bedellu*,  in  Dn  Cange. 
Span,  bedel ; Gcr.  bedells  A S.  by  del,  beedel,  (herd-del,) 
from  buldan,  beadan,  to  bid,  to  tell,  to  order  ; because, 
says  Junius,  he  proclaims,  and  executes  the  will  of 
the  superior  powers. 

Now  b Mede  mavde,  and  no  mo  of  beta  alle 
Thorow  bedeies  and  baiiifs,  broubt  by  fore  kyngc. 

, Fein  P tankman,  t'uaon,  p.  38. 


Ev*n  then,  industrious  of  the  common  good. 

Dry  dm.  Epistle  xiii. 
Already,  see  the  deep-mouth 'd  beagles  catch 
The  tainted  mate*  ; aod,  on  eager  sport 
Intent,  with  emulous  impatience  try 
Each  doubtful  trace. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  P restrain f,  Health , book  id. 

Beaclk,  in  Zoology,  a species  of  the  genus  Canis, 
kept ' entirely  for  bunting  hares,  they  are  of  small 
size,  and  much  inferior  to  the  hare  in  swiftness,  but 
have  a very  delicate  scent  ; and  when  they  have  once 
found  a hare,  seldom  fail  of  ruuning  her  down.  Their 
cry  is  considered  by  sportsmen  as  extremely  musical. 
Packs  of  beagles  are  now  rare  in  this  kingdom. 

BEAK,  Fr.  bee ; It.  becco ; Sp.  pirn; 

Bk'akko,  I Dutch,  beck.  Fr.  becquer  ; It.  bec- 
Br'akkr,  j rare,  to  peck.  A.  S.  pycan Ger. 
Bkak-iikad,  J pick on,  to  pick  or  peck.  The  beak  is 
That  which  picketh  or  pecketh  : also  applied  to  any 
thing  shaped  or  placed  prominently,  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird.  A beaker,  .skinner  thinks,  may  be  a beaked 
cup,  such  as  perhaps  were  formerly  in  use.  The 
Dutch  belter , Vossius  derives  from  the  Latin  bacar, 


Nowc  when  they  mode  before  the  image,  whiche  Nntmchodoivo^or 
set  rp  : the  bedel  cried  oute  with  at  by*  might*?,  O yc  people, 
kynrcdfa  and  tunges,  to  you  bee  it  uvde. 

Bible,  15M.  Daniel,  eh.  LU. 

Edward  Wotton,  sou  of  Rich.  Wotton,  superior  beadle  of 
divinity  of  thia  University  of  Oxoo,  by  Margaret  bis  wife,  wav 
boro  within  the  City  of  Oxon. 

Wood.  Aikener  tiro n.  T.  L foL  94. 

Edmund  Gayton,  superior  beadle  of  art*  and  physic  of  this 
University,  bach,  of  pby*.  actually  created,  by  virtue  of  a dbpen- 
tatkin  from  tiie  delegate*,  16-17,  turn'd  out  of  hi*  htadletkip  in  the 


year  following  by  the  parliamentarian  visitors,  lived  afterwards  in 
London  in  a sharking  condition,  and  wrote  trite  thing*  merely  to 
get  bread  to  sustain  him  and  hi*  wife.  Id.  ft.  fol.  368. 


explained  by  Festus  to  be  rax  r inaritf to  ; and  this  bacar 
or  Itaccar  perhaps  from  Bacchus.  Menage  derives  the 
Ital.  bicchu-re  from  tbe  Greek  flsaot,  Vat  rice  urna 
habeas  ansae.  Hesych. 

In  tvme  of  whiche  solctnpnyxacyon  doymre,  the  holv  ermine  or 
oyle,  by  necJygcnce  of  the  myntitre*,  or  otherwise  Uckyoge,  a 
dnue  duerndyoge  from  he  urn  brught  in  her  beeke  or  hyll  a vyoll 
fylled  with  oylc  of  moust  sweleet  sauour,  and  deljruercd  to  aeynt 
Aemygius.  / 'abyan,  c.  lit*. 

For,  dispatched  he  waa  by  one  Antonins  Primus,  a captaine  of 
the  adverse  part  : who  being  borne  at  Tolosa,  was  in  his  child- 
hood nu  roamed  be r cut,  (beer a)  which  in  tiie  French  tongue  signi- 
fied! a cockes-bill.  Holland.  Sueton.  p.  338. 


I remember  tbe  time  when  rascally  company  wo*  kept  out,  and 
the  unlucky  boy*  with  toys  and  belts  were  whipped  away  by  a 
beadle.  1 have  seen  this  done  indeed  of  late,  but  then  it  liaa  been 
only  to  chase  the  lads  from  chuck,  that  the  beadle  might  seize  their 
^PP0,  Spectator,  No.  D.IX 

“ Want  money  ! ” replied  the  host,  “ that  must  be  impossible  ; 
foe  It  was  no  later  than  yesterday  he  paid  three  guineas  to  our 
beadle  to  spare  an  old  broken  soldier  that  vru  to  be  whipped 
through  the  town  for  dog -stealing.” 

Goldsmith.  71f  Ficar  of  Wakefield. 

BEAGLE.  Perhaps , says  Skinner,  from  the  French 
bugler,  to  bellow  ; from  their  deep  and  sonorous 
bark.  Fr.  bigles,  of  which  Menage  oilers  no  etymo- 
iogy,  Skinner  also  suggests,  that  both  the  English 
and  French  words  may  be  derived  from  the  It.  piccolo, 
(from  the  Lat.  paucitfe*,)  q.  d.  cam  piccoli , smaller 


A tittle  wren  in  leahe  with  laurell  grerne  that  flew, 
Porcabcw'd  my  dolcfull  death,  a*  after  all  men  knew. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  fol.  137. 

As  touching  the  Athenyans,  although  that  tiierc  were  none  of 
them  drowned  : yet  there  were  scuene  of  theym  crusbedde  and 
bruaed  in  their  foore  partes  with  the  beekrt  of  the  Corynthysns,  that 
was  more  strange  than  theirs.  Sirholl*.  Tkney /tides,  183. 

■ ■ Down  ru»ht  the  rain 

Impetuous,  and  continu'd  ttii  tbe  earth 
No  more  was  seen  ; the  floating  vessel  swum 
Uplifted  ; and  secure  with  betted  prow 
Rode  tilting  o'rv  the  waves. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  xi. 

And  then  the  armies  buckling  and  dashing  one  against  another, 
lik^  unto  ships  pointed  in  the  beakkead  with  pikes  of  brasae,  and 
throating  one  at  another  by  turaes,  were  with  reciprocal!  and  alter- 
native motions  as  waves  of  the  sea  driven  to  and  fro. 

Holland.  Amuuanns,  fol.  423. 


“ — .f, 
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BE  A 


BBAK. 

BEAM. 


By  shooting:  a piece  out  of  our  forecastle  bring:  Hose  hr  her,  we 
fired  a rant  on  her  beak-head,  which  more  and  more  kindled,  and 
ran  from  tbrnce  to  the  mat  on  the  bowsprit. 

Hakluyt.  Foyagr,  SfC.  The  Cixyur  Chagas fi~td,  it-  200. 

DU1  they  coin  • • • • howls,  and  fiaggont, 

Inf  officers  of  Itorse  and  dragons  * 

And  into  pikes  and  muxqucterr* 

Stamp  Uakert,  cup*,  aad  porringers  ? 

lit tiler.  Ilndibrat,  P.  i.  C.  ii. 


Birds,  for  instance,  in  general,  procure  their  food  by  mean*  of 
their  beak ; and,  the  distance  between  the  rye  and  the  point  of  the 
beak  bring  smnii,  it  become*  necessary  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  seeing  very  near  objects  distinctly. 

Pa  try.  Natural  Theology,  p.  29. 


Lo ! where  incumbent  o'er  the  shade, 

Rome's  rav'mng  eagle  bowes  his  beaked  head ! 

Mam*.  Ode  u. 


He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts, 

(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert } 

TV  inglorious  feat,  and,  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  tbepoor  brute,  seem*  wisely  to  suppose 
The  honours  of  his  matchless  boree  bis  own  ! 

Cvwper.  The  Task,  book  vi 


BEAM,  \ A.  S.  t*nm,  Mai.  7.  as  below,  from 

Bkamlike.  J VViclif.  Dutch,  boom.  “ Id  A.S.  nnys 
Junius,  * * beam  c»t  arf*oi ; from  the  Goth,  bagmi,  the  true 
ctvmoloyy  of  which  I have  still  to  seek."  Wnchter 
suggests,  that  the  Gothic,  begins,  may  be  immediately 
from  the  Icelandic,  byggia  ,-  and  the  A.  S.  beam,  from 
the  German  batten,  to  build.  The  Ixams  or  rafters  of 
a house  sustain  the  whole  building  ; the  beam  of  a 
balance  sustains  the  scales  appended  to  each  end. 

Wjjnutr  gret  harm,  of  srapede,  bote  Sejm  Duos  ton  by  cas, 
bat  beat*  hi  m by  a brm,  and  yaaued  was. 

H.  Glove* tier,  p,  208. 

O Cbaunteelere,  accursed  be  the  morwe, 

Tlmt  thou  into  thv  yerd  flew  fro  the  bewt . 

Thou  were  ful  wcl  ywarned  by  thy  dremrs. 

That  tbilko  day  w«*  perilous  to  thee. 

Chanter.  The  Sonnes  Preettet  Tale,  ▼.  15236.  • 

But  what  seest  than  n lilil  mote  in  the  yghe  of  thl  brotbir,  and 
aeest  not  a berm  in  thine  owne  yghc  ? Or  how  scist  thou  to  thi 
brother,  bmther  suffre,  1 ichal  do  out  a mot*  fro  thin  yghe,  and 
lo  a bee*  i*  in  thin  own*  ygbe  » Ypocrite,  do  oat  tint  the  berm 
of  thin  yghe,  and  thanne  thou  sebait  s*  lo  do  out  the  mote  of  tbo 
ygbe  of  tbl  brother.  Hlclif.  Alatthcur,  chap.  7. 


Beam,  r.  ^ A. S.  bcamittn,  radiate,  to  shine,  to  BEAM. 
Beau,  m.  least  forth  rays  or  beamet  of  the  sun. 

Bea'mi.kss,  j Somner.  And  this  Skinner  declares 
Be  am  v.  -J  to  be  from  the  preceding  beam,  be- 
cause a ray  or  beam  represents  the  figure  of  a beam 
drawn  out  in  length. 

But  a thine  sothly  dare  I tell 
That  ve  wol  hold  a great  meruailr, 

Whan  it  is  tolde  wltboutrn  fail*  ; 

For  wlian  the  sunn*  clere  in  sight 
Cast  in  dial  well  hi*  beamet  bright, 

Aiul  that  the  beat  desL-ewted  i* 

Than  takrlh  the  eristall  stone  iwis 
Again*  the  Minor  hu  hundred  bowes, 

Blew,  jrelow,  and  reed  that  fresh  and  new  k 

Chaucer.  The  Romount  of  tk*  Rote,  fol.  123. 


1 saw  a lwauty  from  die  sea  lo  rise. 

That  nil  earth  look'd  on  j and  that  earth,  all  eyes  I 
It  cast  a beam  as  when  die  dieerful  sun 
la  fair  got  up,  and  day  some  hours  begun.  , 

fiuuH  of  IS.  Janson  on  Drayton  t Mute. 

Sucbc  ought  to  be  sett*  in  a more  higbe  place,  than  the  residue, 
where  diey  may  sc,  and  also  he  »cne,  that  by  the  beamet  of  theyr 
excellent*  wytte,  aliewrd  tbrougbc  the  glass*  of  auctoritie,  other 
of  tbe  tnferiour  mders landing,  msye  be  directed  to  the  waye  of 
vertu  and  cOroodum*  liuing. 

Sir  Tkoo.  Ely  at.  Tk*  Governorr,  5. 1. 

And  so  at  last,  Minerva  clear'd  the  cloud  Jore  let  fall 
Before  their  eye* : a mighty  light  flew  beaming  every  way, 

As  well  about  their  ships,  a*  where  their  dart*  did  hottest  play. 

Chapman.  Homer  * Iliad,  book  xv.  fol.  214. 

Ills  back  was  turn'd,  but  not  bis  brightness  bid  ; 

Of  beaming  sunnie  rales,  a golden  tiar 

Circi'd  bis  head.  Milton.  Paradise  Loti,  book  iii. 


I can  resemble  you  to  none  iibooe, 

So  neare  as  to  tbe  c haft-borne  birth  of  Jore, 

The  betnnie  Cynthia. 

Chapman.  Horn.  Od.  book  vi.  fol.  91. 


■ You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 

The  miternble  scene  ; you,  pitying,  saw 
To  infsnt  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm ; 

Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  tbe  gbudy  form. 

The  lip  paie-quivering,  ami  the  beamiest  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright. 

Thornton.  Seatons. 


Thrrc  Babe  sees  no  more  the  joyous  throng  ; 

Her  bonk  all  beaming  with  die  pride  of  Rome. 

Id.  Liberty,  part  i. 


Why  seyst  v*  a moot*  in  thy  brother*  eye,  A pereeauest  not  y* 
beam*  y‘  is  t thin*  owrne  eye.  Or  why  sayest  y*  to  thy  brother  : 
suffre  me  to  pluck*  out  the  moot*  out  of  thyiw  eye,  it  behold  a 
benrne  Is  in  thin*  own  eye.  Ypocrit,  first  cnal  out  y*  beame  out 
of  tkync  own*  eye,  and  ’then  shall  y*  ae  clearly  to  plucke  out  the 
repot*  out  of  thy  brother*  eye.  Bible,  1551. 

Wherefore  sodaynly  sercbe  was  made,  and  theyr  weyghtea  founde 
and  protied  false,  nnd  ouer  that  all  suche  wares,  as  the-'  shuldc 
haue  weved  nt  the  kyngea  beat  me,  they  weyvd  modi*  tucrof  in 
theyr  aavdc  bouses,  to  the  hyndcrauncc  of  the  kynges  custom*. 

Pa  .by  an.  Atm.  1286. 

With  that,  at  him  his  beam-like  spear*  he  nymed. 

And  thereto  all  his  powre  and  might  npplyilr. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeene,  book  ir.  C.  It. 

Now  Jore  suspends  his  golden  scales  In  air, 

Weigh*  tbe  men’*  wit*  against  tbe  lady's  hair ; 

Tbe  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side  j 
At  length  the  wit*  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Intek,  c.  T. 

A hard — a lord— Vet  reason  take  her  scale*. 

And  fairly  vrrigli  those  words  ; sec  which  prevails, 

Which  in  (lie  balance  lightly  kicks  the  foam,  , 

And  which  by  sinking,  vre  tne  rletor  deem. 

Churchill.  Independence. 


Lore  H the  brightest  hra.n  of  th«  dirtac  beiuly,  whtrtio  God 
doth  moat  delight  and  excel. 

Halts.  Spiritual  Perfection  unfolded,  $*r.  chap.  xl. 


Bat  in  persons  of  emincot  place  and  dignity,  they  (virtue  and 
piety]  arc  seated  to  * great  advantage,  so  as  to  cast  * •“*£*  “P*® 
their  eery  pl.ee,  .od  by  . «n»f 
majesty. 


The  sun  now  rolling  down  the  western  way, 

A blaze  of  fires  renews  the  fading  day  ; 

Vnnumber'd  bark*  the  regal  barge  infold, 

Brightening  the  twilight  with  ita  beamy  gold. 

TicheU.  TK*  Royal  Progrtst. 


I ace  th*  radiant  visions,  where  they  rise 
More  lovely  than  when  Lucifer  display* 

His  learning  forehead  through  the  gates  of  morn. 

To  lead  tbe  train  of  1’bcebu*  and  the  spring. 

Ahentide.  Plenntret  of  Imagination,  book  1. 


What  arc  the  sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it?  What 
are  the  arts  they  introduced  to  ebrar  and  to  adore  It. 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot t Debts. 


A third,  possessed  of  fall-grown  reputation,  shade*  off  every 
beam  of  favour  from  those  who  endeavour  to  grow  beneath  him, 
and  keeps  down  that  merit,  wbicb,  but  for  his  influence,  might 
rise  into  equal  eminence.  Goldsmith.  The  lieel  No.  •!. 
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BEAR. 


A auflen  calm  unusual,  dark  and  dead, 

Arises  inauspicious  o’er  the  hcaTcns. 

IV  bemmlea*  sun  looks  via } a sighing  cold 
Winters  tbe  shadow’d  air. 

MalUt.  The  JbUecurtion,  C.  L 

Beam  Bird,  in  Zoology,  a name  of  the  Muscicapa 
Ori*ola , or  Spotted  Fly  Catcher.  See  Muecicafa. 

Beam  Tree,  a name  given  to  the  Pyrus  Aria,  or 
White  Wild  Pear  tree. 

BEAN,  1 Gcr.  bona  / Dutch  boon ; Swe. 

Bka'npkd,  V betna ; Sax.  bean,  bien.  Junius  thinks 

Bba'nkiiapf.d.  J from  the  Or.  mess  vel  wav©*,  the 
same  with  tvauot,  which  Eustathius  would  believe  to 
be  so  called  rapa  to  rwo  si’ua,  because  they  produce 
blood. 


For  shal  never  brer*  bere  beries  aa  a vytw. 

Pieri  Plouhman.  Vision,  25. 

— — — Also  Icli  feddc  jo  wo 

With  flashes  and  with  fjrf  loves.  fvfe  boosend  at  OQCS 
And  }er  of  left*  baakettes-ful  of  broke  mete 
Broke  bred  to  beren  it.  a were  boo  so  wolde. 

Jd.  A.  312. 

No)*  faith  nc  fyn  hope,  so  festered  aren  bus  wooden 
With  out*  )e  bind  of  p bam.  be  beo)  nonfat  y tarede 
Tbe  wkbe  Son*  mot  aeode*.  be  bore  of  a ruayde. 

Id.  lb.  325. 


A abepe  right  In  tbe  same  plite 
Hi*  woil  bearetk,  but  on  a dale 
An  other  taketh  tbe  flees  awaie. 

Gower.  Cos/.  Am.  book  V.  fol.  84. 


Tbe  kin g of  AHmayne  sende  spcciallkbr  inou 
To  king  Joo,  that  he  withdrowe  him  of  is  woo, 

A vnderuenge  tbe  erchbiaaop,  A boll  churebe  al  dene 
Lete  abbe  ir  franchise,  & al  dm  wurth  a bene. 

R.  (i  lone  tiler,  p.  497. 

But  God  wot  what  that  May  thought  in  hire  herte, 
Whan  abe  him  saw  up  sittina  in  hit  sberte 
In  h»  night  cap,  and  with  ha  aecke  lene : 

She  praiseth  not  his  playing  worth  a bene. 

Chaucer.  The  Marckemto*  Fait,  v.  9724. 

I icst  to  Obcroo,  and  make  bits  smile. 

When  1 a fat  and  l can  e~ fed  horse  beguile. 

Neighing  in  liken  ewe  of  a silly  foale. 

Shaksptart.  Alt  drummer  Night $ Dr  tame,  fbl.  148. 
—————  Long  let  us  walk, 

Where  Use  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 

Of  blossom’d  brant,  Arabia  cannot  boast 

A fuller  gale  of  Joy,  than,  liberal,  thence 

Bros  the*  through  the  sense,  and  takea  the  ravish'd  son). 

Thornton.  Spring. 

The  bill  of  this  species  of  dock  [tbe  king  duck]  is  red,  and  ex* 
tends  high  up  the  forehead  on  each  side,  in  form  of  a broad  beat*- 
•hoped  plate.  Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

Bean  Goose,  in  Zoology , the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Anas  Segetum.  Sec  Anas. 

Bean  Malacca,  a species  of  Anacardium. 

Beam  Mouse,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  to  the  Mu* 
Sylvaticus,  in  some  parts  of  England.  See  Mus. 

Bean  St.  Igkatius,  a name  given  to  the  Nux  vomica. 
See  Steyckvoe. 

Bean  Trefoil,  the  English  name  of  the  Anagyri t 

feetida. 

BEAR,  v.  'I  Goth,  bairan ; Sox.  bar  an,  heron,  beoran ; 

Be'area,  f Ger.  btrren ; Dutch  beuren : Swe.  b&ra, 

Bf/aeixg,  Cbara.  Ferre,  portare,  par  ere. 

Bearn.  J To  carry,  to  support,  to  uphold,  to 
sustain,  to  undergo,  to  suffer. 

To  carry,  to  stand  firmly  under  or  against,  to  resist, 
to  repress,  to  urge,  push  or  press, — upon  or  against. 

To  earn?,  or  bring  forward  or  forth,  to  produce  j 
(tubaud.  fruit,  children,  &c.) 

To  bear  in  hand,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  is  “ to  delude 
with  false  promises."  It  is  merely  to  carry  along  with 
us,  to  lead  along,  as  suitors,  dependants,  expectants. 
And  b/gynj  to  Mow*,  A su»c  to  here  fruL 

A Glover  tier,  p.  352. 


And  hem  wolde  ohiigi,  end  tlkrrnesae  fiode  god*. 

To  here  hem  dene  here  inugc,  wvlo  )e  world  stode. 

14.  p.  98. 

For  In  trauayl  of  by»  beryng  by*  moder  «u  first  ded. 

U,  p.  11. 

We  aalle  lene  hot  pus  to  to  we  com  ageye , 

A telle  gow  o>er  tales  of  Edward  ourteWe, 

A of  Uulyn  of  Wales,  A hi*  beryng  hie. 
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A.  Brunne,  p.  235. 


Lo  a virgyn  achal  Iiavc  In  wombe  and  »rhe  aehal  here  a sone  and 
they  scbulen  elepe  hi*  name  Emanuel.  Wicllf.  Matt.  chap.  1. 

Pi  rat  let  the  torcbe  bearen  be  wrapte  So  weedes  of  woe. 

Let  ail  tbeir  lightet  be  virgin  waxe,  because  I lou’de  it  ao. 
And  care  not  though  the  twist  be  course  that  lend*  them  light. 

Gascoigne.  Last  Wyll,  t(e. 

But  faire  eaeaped  child  Tbopaa, 

And  all  U waa  tfanrgb  Godde*  grace, 

Aod  thurgb  his  faire  bering. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  V.  13759. 

Men  achulea  be  louyngc  beraaiHT,  coueitoose,  high  of  herynge. 

Wlclif.  Tyte , chap.  ill. 

Judge  not  amisa  what  ao  befall ; 

In  me  there  lieth  no  power  of  cboyse  : 

It  ta  but  hope  that  doth  me  cnoue, 

Who  atsnderd  bearer  ia  to  loue. 

Un  certain  Author*.  Tke  fewer  thinhet,  tfe. 

When  they  neither  by  manifest  reason  could  gainstand  the  matter 
contained  in  the  booke,  uor  yet  abide  tbe  comming  out  thereof 
then  sought  they  by  a subtile  deuiaed  train*  to  deprave  tbe  trans- 
lation, notes  and  prologue*  thereof,  bearing  tbe  king  in  band  and 
all  the  people,  that  there  waa  In  it  a thousand  lies,  and  1 cannot 
tell  bow  mink  mo.  Fm’i  Martyr*.  Ded. 

Now  is  tbe  noon  of  sorrowi  night  \ 

High  in  bin  patience  a a their  apigbt. 

Lo  tbe  faint  lamb,  with  weary  limb 
Bear*  that  huge  tree  which  must  bear  him. 

Crasham.  Sacred  Poem*. 

Thu*  praying  you  to  send  vt  determinate  answer*  Herein  by 
master  Secretary  Peter  (or  if  yee  will  not  let  him  goe)  by  thiaiearrr, 
wo  beseech  Ood  to  giuc  both  you  and  vs  grace  to  determine  this 
matter.  oto we.  Cron.  1549.  Edward  FI. 

Nowe  blesee  thy  aelfe  *.  thou  met’it  with  thing*  dying,  I with 
thing*  new  borne.  Here’s  a sight  for  thee  : Lookc  thee,  a bearing - 
cUa/h  for  E squires  child*. 

Shah ipe are.  Winter*  Tale,  foL  289. 

Isa.  Oh,  let  him  marry  her. 

Luc,  This  Is  the  point. 

The  Duke  U very  strangely  gone  from  hence  ; 

Bore  many  gentlemen  (ay  aelfe  being  one) 
in  hand,  and  hope  of  action. 

Id.  Measure  for  Aft  a tart,  fol.  54. 

n»e  bearer*  of  the  Arke  bad  need  bee  faithfull  ; they  must  first 
set  their  foot  into  tbe  stream*  of  Jordan,  and  beteeve  that  It 
will  give  way  j tbe  same  faith  that  led  Peter  upon  tbe  water,  must 
carry  them  into  it  Hall.  Conttmplation*.  Jordan  divided. 

My  Lord,  after  moat  hearty  commendations,  this  is  to  advertise 
your  Lordship,  that  we  bare  directed  this  bearer  our  cousin  to- 
wards your  Lord*  hip,  in  such  but  incut  and  aiFair*  as  coocernetb 
your  ijordshipa  honour,  profit,  and  great  well-being,  aa  the  said 
bearer  will  declare  to  your  Lordship  at  more  length. 

Knoa.  Hittory  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  foL  111. 

Bat  sure  it  was  some  one  or  other  bad  bewraied  tbe  plot,  and 
Agrippina  ender*  bowling  the  practise,  and  doubtfull  whether  she 
should  belecue  it,  caused  beraclf  to  be  carried  to  bains  in  a bearing- 
chair.  Grtenrtoey.  Tacitus,  2 00. 
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HU  lino  are  ft  description  of  the  stio  in  edipsr,  which  I know 
iK/thinp  mere  like  than  a hravr  man  in  sorrow,  who  heart  it  as 
he  should  do,  without  imploring  the  pity  of  bU  friends,  or  being 
dejected  with  the  contempt  of  his  enemies.  Taller,  No.  111. 

Be  of  good  chew,  the  hearer  brings  with  him  fir*  thousand 
pounds,  and  has  my  order  to  answer  your  drawing  a*  much  more 
on  my  aecuuat.  Spectator,  No.  ccxviii. 

Ye  Mcrat  Nina ! that  all  toy  soul  possess, 

Whose  raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bias. 

Hear  me,  oh  bear  me  to  sequester’d  scenes. 

The  bow’ry  maxes,  and  surrounding  greens  ; 

To  Thames’s  banks  which  fragrant  breezes  fill. 

Or  where  ye  Muses  sport  on  Cooper’*  Hill. 

Pope.  Wtndtor  Forest. 

They  do  not  adapt  the  burthen  to  the  strength ; but  they  estimate 
the  strength  of  tl»c  hearer*  by  the  bortlien  they  impose. 

Burke.  On  the  Nabob  of  A rent’s  Debt*. 


I shall  discuss  them  in  Mich  a tnnmtrr  as  Aril  appear  to  me  the 
best  adapted  for  shewing  their  mutual  hearing r and  rclatians, 

Jd.  Letters  on  a Regicide  Peace. 


Bear, 

"Bi/aR-BaITIxO, 
Bk'ar-oakoen,  n. 
Bk'aruerd, 
Ut'iSIRIh 

Bbar's-i.kecii, 

Bk/ar-i.jkb, 

Be'arsrtn, 

Br/iRUARD, 

Be'ar-wiibiv. 


A.  S.  bera,  here ; Ger.  bar; 
Dutch  baer  j Sure.  biom.  The 
northern  etymologists  abandon 
this  word  to  the  Greek  pupo*  } 
which  they  find  in  Ilcsychiua 
interpreted,  ptiasun,  vitiation, 
(urnts,  quasi  hursus,  hirsutus,  pilis 
ho  r reus.) 


Hjrn  j>o*te  he  sey  a gnrriych  beore  fle  ia  >e  eyr  aittrcy, 

Jut  alk  jwncsca  quaked*  of  ft  flyjt  hym  £pgta  be  aey. 

JL  Gloucester , p.  202. 
Instede  of  cote-armnre  on  Ms  haramis. 

With  nayles  yd  we,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
lie  hadde  a bercs  skin,  eole-blake  for  old. 

Chancer , The  Knigkltt  Talc,  ▼.  2112. 
The  large  fronle,  thy  eien  graye 
1 stall  he  tn  chaunge  in  other  wayc, 

And  all  the  future  of  Ay  fore 
la  sue  Ur  a wi«e  i shall  deface. 

That  eaery  man  the  shall  fwlx-arc. 

With  that  Ac  likenes  at  a heart 
She  tokc,  and  wo*  forsbnpen  anone. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  r.  fob  118. 

I would  1 Iwd  hestowed  that  time  ia  the  tongnea,  that  I haae  in 
fracing,  dancing,  and  boaro-bmytimg.  O had  1 bot  followed  Ac 
arts.  Shahepeare.  Twelfth  Night,  fol.  266. 

Vcrtaei*  of  so  Rttle  regard  In  tliese  costomiorarrrs,  tfest  true 
Talar  la  turn’d  bear c- heard.  Id. . Hemry  IF.  part  ii.  fol.  77. 

Macs.  They  Wie  tied  tn«  to  a stake,  1 cannot  Are, 

Bat  heart- hi*  I must  firfat  the  course.  Altai’s  be 

That  was  not  home  of  woman?  Such  a one 

Am  1 to  fea re,  or  none.  Id.  Macbeth,  fill.  15*. 

Jcbe  were  better  to  bee  a brancard,  and  art  to  keep  hearts. 

Gammer  Garten' * Needle,  act  i.  SC.  U. 

Old  Cur.  And  from  thy  hnrgonct  Tie  rend  thy  heart. 

And  trend  it  ruder  fbdt  with  nil  contempt, 

Despifht  the  bearard,  that  protects  the  bear*. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  FI.  part  ii.  foL  145. 

To  shape  my  legges  of  an  roequall  sne, 

Tn  disproportion  sm  in  eaery  port. 

Like  to  a chaos,  or  an  mhek’d  heare-wbetpe. 

That  car  rye*  no  impression  like  Ac  damuie. 

Id.  Ik.  part  ML  foL  109. 

Cm.  O,  by  your  ltnrr,  rir, 

1 must  be  bold  to  raise  yon ; rise  your  physic 
W01  torn  to  farther  sickness. 

Mel.  — — — Physic,  bear-letch  i 
Cor.  Y«  physic  ! y»n  ate  mod. 

Ford.  The  Laver's  Melancholy,  act  v.  bc.  i. 


His  nnyoai  was  a hear- skin  on  hi*  back  ; 

His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  gkissy  r&rea  black. 

His  ample  forehead  bore  a coronet. 

With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rabies  set. 

Dry  den.  Palamon  and  Ar cite. 

in  oar  own  language  we  seem  to  allude  to  this  degeneracy  of 
lmutan  nature,  when  we  call  men,  by  way  of  reproach,  wn-rpiah, 
bearish,  htc.  Harris's  Three  Treatises . Aula, 

] fear  Ac  word  bear  is  hardly  to  bc  understand  among  the  polite 
people  i but  1 take  tbc  meaning  to  bc,  that  oue  who  ensures  areal 
value  upon  an  imaginary  thing,  is  said  to  sell  a bear  j and  is  the 
same  thing  as  a promise  among  courtiers,  or  a row  between  turns. 

Toiler,  No.  38. 

Bat  now  a sport  more  formidable 
Had  rak’d  together  village  rabble  ; 

Two*  an  old  way  of  recreating, 

Which  learned  butchers  call  bear -bating: 

A hold  adventurous  exercise, 

W’ilh  ancient  heroes  in  high  prize. 

Butler.  Umdshras,  port  i.  can.  L 

I must  propose  some  methods  for  the  improvement  of  Ac  bear- 
garden, by  dismissing  all  As  bodily  actors  to  that  quarter. 

Spectator,  No.  CllL 

Our  nobility  also  kept  their  bear-ward i twenty  shillings  was  the 
annual  reward  of  Aat  officer  from  his  lord  Ar  fifth  Earl  of 
Nortbumberiand.  Pennant.  British  Zoology. 

Bear’ a ear,  a mime  given  to  the  Primula  r illosa,  or 
Auricula  ; also  to  the  Saxifraga samtmtosa,  or  Chinese 
Sax  if  rage. 

BkarVfoot,  a name  given  to  the  Hellcborus  fxtidus. 

Bear  Im.axd,  an  island  situated  on  the  north. west 
side  of  Hantry  Hay,  near  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Ireland,  and  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Hantry. 
It  is  nearly  six  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  presents 
a hilly  and  rugged  surface.  Batteries  were  a few 
years  ago  erected  upon  it  for  the  defence  of  the  bay. 
Latitude  about  51*  35'  north,  and  longitude  9°  45' 
west. 

Bear  Lace,  Great,  a lake  in  the  north-west  of 
America,  near  the  arctic  circle.  It  was  this  lake  which 
the  late  North-west  Expedition  reached  in  the  summer 
of  1820,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  Lieutenant 
Franklin  and  his  party  wintered.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  they  descended  the  Copper-mine  river,  and 
reached  the  ocean.  But  being  unable  to  accomplish 
their  object  they  were  obliged  to  return,  and  arrived 
at  this  lake  the  same  year  in  the  utmost  distress.  After 
passing  n second  winter  in  these  dreary  regions  of  the 
new  world,  most  of  the  party  have  now  arrived  in 
England. 

BEARD,  v.  ^ A beard  f Dutch  haerd;  Gcr. 

Beard,  n.  I bart.  Wacbter  thinks  perhaps  from 

Bearded,  j Ger.  barlen  ; A.  S.  brytan,  tccare,  dis- 

Bk'ardlr&s.  * secure,  (which  he  finds  so  interpreted 
by  Benson  only)  to  ait,  pare,  or  shave.  Otherwise  : 
from  Ger.  baren,  to  shew,  to  manifest ; because  the 
beard,  shews  or  manifests,  or  is  the  sign  of  manAood. 

Mr.  Sleevens  observes,  that,  “ in  ancient  language, 
to  head  a man  was  to  cof  off  his  head,  and  to  beard  him 
signified  to  cut  of  his  beard ; a punishment  which  was 
frequently  inflicted  b j Giants  on  such  unfortunate 
princes  as  fell  into  there  hands."  Hence 

To  beard  is  to  oppose  face  to  face  in  a hostile  or  daring 
manner. 

A rots  be  haddc,  as  marie  as  bath  a goto. 

No  herd  halide  be,  ne  never  non  abulde  ban, 

A*  uaothc  it  was  as  it  were  new*  shave. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  to  ike  Knighles  Tate,  T.  691, 
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Tin?  pardoner,  beardlet  all  Iris  diia 
Glasaie  cytx,  tuwi  fare  of  CberaUia 
Telling  a tale,  to  auger  with  the  frcrc. 

Ltd  gate.  Prologue  to  the  Story  df  Thrift,  fbl.  370. 

Aa  I myn  eie  aboutc  caste. 

Hi*  large  berde  than  at  laitt 
I aigh,  and  «ho«fl»t  anone  therfore, 

Howe  Duit  hh  father  hjrm  before, 

Which*  atodr  rpoo  lit*  mum  glace. 

Was  bardlet,  with  a yuuglv  face. 

Aad  iu  sucbe  wise,  aa  ye  Immw  bcnJc, 

I toke  awnv  tl«r  nonne*  berdr. 

For  that  hi*  father  had  none. 

To  moke  him  Hebe,  aad  here  rpon 
1 sake  foe  to  ben  excused. 

Gower.  Gum/.  Am.  foL  12.1  fook  r, 

]□  Jmie  bin  mighty  name,  this  eight  aad  tn-enlith  day. 

Of  frosted  bearded  Jauaxr,  tbc  enemy  to  May. 

Gojx*ig»e.  Last  WyU,  h[c. 

Wixch.  Doe  what  thou  dar'it,  I heard  thee  to  the  face. 

GLO*T.  What  ? am  1 dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  face  ? 

Draw  men,  for  all  thi*  priueledged  place. 

Blew  coot*  to  tawny  eoata.  Priest,  beware  your  beard, 
1 mcane  to  Outgo  it,  and  to  caffe  you  aoswily. 

SAahrjteare.  A 'tag  Henry  IT.  part  i,  fol.  99. 


And  they  laughing  came  to  bim,  and  took  him  softly  by  the 
beard  with  both  their  bands,  and  even  in  the  market  place  bio  hair 
bring  black  before,  was  presently  turned  yellow.  This  miracle 
made  tbcm  'before  tbc  report  the  man  made,  who  ever  after  uat 
called  iCnobarbus,  as  you  would  say,  bearded  as  yellow  a a gold. 

North.  Plutarch,  315. 


Hence  comm  it,  that  with  gold  In  triumph  bontct 
Them  rio’st  the  face*  of  the  Gods  adornc  : 

Among  the  brunt  bre therm  they  that  send 
Those  <t realties,  where  euil  humours  least  extend, 

'Die  liigliest  place  in  men's  affection  hold 
And  for  their  care  recelue  a beard  of  gold. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Per.  Sat,  U. 


Tbc  goodly  well -grown  trout  I with  my  angle  strike, 

And  with  my  bearded  wire  I take  the  ravenous  pike. 

Drayton.  Nymphal  6. 

TV  accitrsM  Pliilkstian  *tand*  on  tVother  xid*, 

(immbling  aloud,  and  smiles  ‘twist  rage  and  pride. 

* The  plagues  of  Dagoa ! a smooth  boy/  said  he, 

1 A cursed  keardUu  foe  oppos'd  to  me  T 

Cowley.  Davideii,  book  UL 

Those  filherd*  likewise  are  covered  with  a soft  bearded  hoske, 
and  aa  well  the  shale  a*  the  kernel  1 is  round  and  aolide,  all  of  one 
entire  pccce.  Holland.  Plinie,  fbl.  416.  T.  L 

And  yet  these  are  tbeir  great  objections  against  putting  the  Scrip- 
tures into  tike  hands  of  the  people.  Which  is  jus*  like  their  arguing 
against  giving  the  ctipto  the  laity  front  tbe  incvniveniency  of  their 
heard*,  lest  some  of  the  consecrated  wine  should  be  spilt  upon 
them  : as  if  erroors  and  beard*  were  inconveniences  lately  sprung 
op  in  the  world,  and  which  mankind  were  not  liable  to  in  the  firs* 
ages  of  Christianity.  TiUotaon.  Sermon  XXX. 

How  hard  tbe  con  teat,  and  how  sharp  the  strife 
To  part  the  great  from  pageauntry  of  life  ! 

To  wean  the  bearded  infant  from  his  toy*. 

Vain  hopes,  rain  honours,  and  still  vainer  joys. 

Hart.  Baetiue  to  Rusticiana. 


Of  the  various  fashions  of  the  Beahd  which  have 
prevailed  at  different  times  and  among  different  nations, 
we  may  be  expected  to  say  something ; although  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  say  any  thing  that  shall  be  new, 
and  our  brief  account  must  virtually  contain  a repe- 
tition of  that  which,  with  little  variation,  has  always 
been  repealed  by  most  of  our  predecessors  in  the  art 
of  collecting  curious  trifles.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  which  almost  universally  have 
attached  peculiar  reverence  and  sanctity  to  an  excres- 
cence in  which  the  goat  claims  high  pre-eminence 
above  man  : nor  do  we  imagine  that  many  now-a-days 


will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  mighty  work  B&LRD. 
which  Ulmus  took  the  trouble  of  composing  <fe  fine  v'— 
Barbae.  This  logician  of  Padua  wrote  four  hundred 
folio  pages  on  this  intricate  subject ; and,  even  after 
these,  died  leaving  his  book  unfinished.  His  own 
opinion,  as  for  as  it  can  be  collected  from  the  mysticism 
in  which  he  has  perhaps  purposely  Involved  it,  is,  that 
the  Heard  “ serves  for  the  office  of  the  human  soul," 
and  " proves  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God."  Without 
disputing  these  affirmations,  the  first  of  which  is  scho- 
lastically proved  by  a triple  syllogism,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  customs  which  prevail  largely 
among  inhabitants  of  widely  distant  countries  pos- 
sessing little  means  of  communication  with  each  other, 
most  probably  are  founded  on  some  suggestion  of 
nature.  Tbe  Beard  is  a distinctive  sign  of  manhood  ; 
and  the  respect  so  generally  paid,  even  among  savages, 
to  mature  age,  might  readily  be  transferred  to  the 
outward  mark  which  betokens  it. 

The  ^Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  did  not  think  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  his  code  to  introduce  into  it  an  especial 
ordinance  concerning  the  fashion  of  the  Beard.  “ Thou 
shalt  not  mar  the  comers  of  the  Beard."  ( Lent . xix. 

27.)  By  “ the  corners"  the  commentators  understand 
the  extremities  ; and  this  precept,  no  donbt,  like  the 
others  in  the  same  chapter,  arose  from  the  leading 
policy  of  the  Theocracy,  which  sought  to  create  a 
people  in  every  thing  distinct  from  and  unroixed  with 
the  Idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  authorities  which  we  shall  presently  adduce 
from  profane  history.  Holy  writ  more  than  once 
alludes  to  the  Pagan  fashion  of  shaving  the  Beard 
during  seasons  of  mourning.  Tbe  burthen  of  Moab  is 
partly  figured  in  the  warnings  of  Isaiah  by  a decla- 
ration, that  “ every  Beard  is  cut  off,"  (xv.  2.)  and 
again,  in  simitar  strains,  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  37-)  that 
**  every  Beard  shall  be  clipped."  In  the  letter  attri- 
buted to  the  Last-named  Prophet,  at  the  end  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Baruch,  we  read  of  the  priests  of 
Babylon  in  like  manner,  that  “ they  sit  with  their  heads 
and  Beards  shaven  j"  and  it  is  immediately  milled  “ as 
men  do  at  the  feast  when  one  is  dead."  (xxxi.  2.) 

The  instance  of  Mephihosheth  is  a sufficient  proof  of 
tbe  opposite  practice  of  the  Jews.  The  son  of  Saul, 
grateful  for  the  favour  which  David  had  manifested 
to  him  alone,  amid  the  fall  of  his  father's  house,  wan 
sorely  grieved  when  tbe  conspiracy  of  Absalom  forced 
the  King  to  abandon  his  capital  ; and  among  other 
demonstrations  of  sorrow,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  hail 
not  “ trimmed  his  Beard"  from  the  day  the  King  de- 
parted until  the  day  he  came  again  iu  peace.  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24.)  The  abhorrence  which  Moses  instilled  into 
the  Hebrews,  of  any  contamination  by  this  Gentile 
custom,  is  strongly  exemplified  also  is  the  indignation 
which  was  felt  oy  the  Ambassadors  of  David,  when 
they  were  foully  outraged  by  Honan  the  Ammonite. 

That  prince,  deluded  by  evil  councillors,  rejected  the 
message  of  condolence  upon  the  decease  of  his  father, 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  Israclitish  monarch  ; and 
giving  too  easy  credence  to  the  suggestion,  that  they 
came  to  search  and  spy  out  his  city,  he  insultingly 
commanded  one  half  of  their  beards  to  be  shaved. 

“ The  men,'1  it  is  said,  " were  greatly  ashamed,"  and 
David,  respecting  their  honourable  feelings,  permitted 
them  a temporary  retirement  to  Jericho,  and  did  not 
summon  them  to  their  duties  about  his  court  until 
their  Beards  had  grown  again.  In  the  strong  expression 
2 23 
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BEARD.  of  the  inspired  historian,  for  this  act,  " the  children 
■ - y ,L ' of  Ammon  stank  before  David and  he  bitterly  avenged 
the  wanton  affront  by  the  swords  of  Joab  and  AbisEai. 
(4  Sam.  x.) 

Unless  under  the  pressure  of  public  or  domestic 
calamity,  the  Egyptians  at  large  shaved  their  Beards. 
Yet  this  must  have  been  with  some  exceptions ; for 
we  read  that  the  guards  of  their  King  Rharopsinitus 
were  shorn,  in  derision,  by  the  robber  who  first  plun- 
dered his  Sovereign’s  treasury,  and  afterwards,  as  the 
reward  of  roguery  so  ingenious  as  to  baffle  detection, 
received  his  daughter  in  marriage.  (Her.  ii.  141 .)  It  is 
from  the  same  delightful  author  who  relates  this  enter- 
taining history,  that  we  learn  the  Egyptian  custom  by 
which  the  priest  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  tonsure. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  heads  and  chins  of  these  ministers 
of  superstition,  upon  which  the  razor  was  employed, 
but  the  whole  body  was  carefully  depilated  every 
third  day,  to  prevent  the  hazard  of  any  profanation  to 
the  temple  or  the  altar  by  the  approach  of  impure 
vermin. 

The  Assyrians,  as  we  are  taught  by  Strabo,  (xvi.) 
resembled  the  Egyptians  in  this  act  of  mourning,  and 
permitted  their  Beards  to  grow  in  seasons  of  grief. 
The  Persians,  on  the  contrary,  not  content  with 
shaving  themselves  in  honour  of  the  defunct,  docked 
the  tails , and  cropped  the  manes  of  their  horses  and 
mules  also.  It  was  thus,  while  Bceotla  re-echoed  their 
lamentations,  that  Mardonius  and  his  followers  cele- 
brated the  obsequies  of  Masistius,  (Her.  ix.  44.) 

When  Thetis  wished  to  revenge  the  fancied  wrongs 
of  her  impetuous  and  short-lived  son,  she  approached 
the  knees  of  the  Thunderer  with  a kiss,  and  touched 
his  Beard  in  supplication. 

ot  lyotVar’  txvaof,  rat  CWafit  X*p'i 

In  the  same  manner  Dolon  would  have  besought  pity 
from  the  unsparing  Diomede  ; and  if  he  could  have 
touched  the  warrior’s  Beard,  his  life,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  secure.  Ere  he  reached  it,  however,  the 
sword  was  on  his  tnroat,  (II.  *r.  454.)  This  appen- 
dage of  gods  and  heroes  long  continued  in  honour 
throughout  Greece.  The  singularity  which  Lycurgus 
affected  in  all  bis  institutions,  induced  him  to  pro- 
hibit the  cultivation  of  Beard  upon  the  upper  lip.  In 
opposition  to  this  well  known  fact,  which  Plutarch 
has  stated  in  his  Life  of  Cleomenet,  the  poet  Antiphanes, 
in  his  work  entitled  'Che  Archon,  is  cited  by  Athenseus 
(iv.  9.)  as  desiring  the  stranger  at  Lacedaemon  to  con- 
form to  the  customs  of  the  state,  by  eating  black 
broth  and  nursing  his  mustachios. 

&xv\av<  70V  Ouifiov,  <p opet  rot’s  fivtnaxat. 

For  a icconciliation  of  these  contradictory  state- 
ments, the  reader  may  be  referred,  though  perhaps 
not  altogether  to  his  satisfaction,  to  the  conjectures 
of  Casaubon  on  this  passage. 

Athcnseus  also  informs  us,  that  to  shave  the  Beard 
was  long  considered  a mark  of  infamy  and  effeminacy 
at  Athens.  He  records  a biting  sarcasm  of  Diogenes, 
who  asked  a smooth  chinned  voluptuary  “ whether 
he  quarrelled  with  nature  for  making  him  a man 
instead  of  a woman  ? ” (xiii.  2.)  There  is  yet  another 
anecdote  to  be  found  in  the  same  place  on  the  same 
subject } but  the  language  of  the  Cynic  does  not 
always  admit  citation  ; and  in  the  present  instance 


we  abandon  all  hope  of  interpreting  his  expressive,  BEARD, 
though  not  very  refined  phraseology.  A Beardless 
man,  until  the  days  of  Alexander,  was  almost  a pro- 
digy in  the  streets  of  Athens  ; and  the  term  *o/wny*  the 
Shorn,  was  probably  annexed  in  ridicule  to  those  who 
deprived  themselves  of  this  natural  ornament.  Even 
“ The  mighty  master,”  Timotheus,  is  described  by 
the  Deipnosophist  (loc.  cit.)  as  practising  some  favourite 
melody,  with  a Beard.  The  instrument  upon  which 
he  is  represented  to  be  playing,  is  not  ouite  so  elegant 
as  that  which  Dryden  has  assigned  him;  and  the 
picture  given  by  Athenacus  reminds  us  more  closely  of 
the  shaggy  cheeks  of  a Bagpiper,  than  of  the  “ flying 
fingers”  by  which  “ music  won  the  cause,”  at  the 
revels  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  'O  » 

avXffryt  wu'ywa  fU^av  qvXu.  It  was  to  leave  his 
enemies  without  a handle  in  the  day  of  battle,  that 
Alexander  first  shaved  his  soldiers,  (Plut.  in  ritd 
Thesei,)  and  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the 
Greeks  continued  Beardless.  That  Monarch  revived 
the  fashion  of  wearing  Beards,  and  it  was  persisted  in 
till  Constantinople  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Empire 
of  the  East. 

In  Rome  the  Borbati  Reget  and  Intonsi  Catonet  are 
a familiar  theme  of  the  poets.  From  the  origin  of 
the  city,  till  the  year  of  its  foundation  454,  we  arc  told, 
that  Barbers  were  unknown.  They  were  first  imported 
from  Sicily  by  Publius  Ticinius.  It  must  not  be  dis- 
guised, however,  that  there  is  some  discrepancy  upon 
this  point  among  the  ancient  writers.  Pliny,  (vii.  59.) 

Aulus  Gellius,  (iii.  4.)  and  Varro,  (de  Re  Rutt.  ii.  4.) 
all  concur  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  among  the  other  signs  of  popular  mourning, 
after  the  execution  of  Manlius  Capitolinus,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  c.  c.  369,  enumerates  the 
yromista  Barba;  and,  unless  it  had  been  customary  to 
shave,  this  would  not  have  been  a mark  of  sorrow. 

But  to  such  matters  as  these,  it  is  probable  that  the 
great  historian  had  dedicated  less  research  than  his 
minuter  brethren  : he  drew  his  picture  more  from 
circumstances  which  bis  own  times  presented  to  his 
imagination,  than  from  any  antiquarian  stores  ; and 
we  may  leave  his  opponents  the  praise  of  having 
afforded  more  credible  evidence  on  this  important 
dispute.  Scipio  Africanus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  daily  shaver  in  Rome.  Slaves  at  all  times  seem 
to  have  worn  Beards,  and  to  have  been  shaved  on 
manumission  ; and,  in  later  days,  when  Beards  were 
generally  adopted,  a prisoner  who  had  been  acquitted, 
shaved  himself,  and  returned  thanks  at  the  Capitol. 

(Martial,  ii.  74.)  From  Augustus  to  Adrian,  the 
Emperors  were  all  Beardless;  the  latter  cherished 
this  natural  vizard,  in  order  to  conceal  the  scars  with 
which  his  face  was  thickly  seamed.  (Spartian.  vita 
Had.)  The  wretched  Comuiodus  feared  to  trust  his 
throat  to  a razor  In  another  person’s  hands;  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  competitors  for  the  palm  of 
tyranny,  Alexander  of  Phcree  and  Dionysius,  he  singed 
his  Imperial  chin  with  burning  walnut-shells.  (Lam- 
prid.  in  vit.  Comm;  Cicero,  Ttuc.  Quail,  v. ; Plut.  in 
Ptlop.) 

The  Beard  worn  by  Julian,  which,  in  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Saturnalia  of  Antioch,  was  the  burden  of 
the  insolent  songs  c haunted  by  the  Syrian  Greeks, 
was,  os  himself  confesses,  adopted  only  in  spite  to  a 
visage  which  nature  had  not  moulded  with  a favourable 
hand.  The  elaborate  irony  of  the  Imperial  Satirist 
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BEARD,  enumerates  some  of  the  various  mconveniencies  to 
-y— * which  thisBeard  exposed  him  : first,  the  nimble  footed 
tenants  who  roved,  as  fere  nature,  through  its  tangled 
thickets ; then  the  difficulties  which  it  opposed  to 
conviviality ; and  lastly,  the  obstacles  which  it  created 
against  love.  Could  the  soft  and  delicate  hands  of  the 
dissatisfied  Orientalists  have  endured  its  roughness,  he 
would  have  permitted  them  to  weave  the  threads  of 
bis  chin  into  the  ropes  for  which  they  had  declared 
them  best  adapted.  To  the  Beard  of  this  disciple  of 
Socrates,  posterity  is  indebted  for  u vivid  represen- 
tation of  the  manners  of  the  Queen  of  the  East  : and 
Julian,  before  he  renounced  the  metropolis,  which  he 
sought  to  aggrandize,  and  which  had  repressed  his 
benevolence  with  ingratitude,  immortalized  *'  his  re- 
sentment, his  wit,  and  his  humanity,”*  by  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Misopogon. 

But  Julian  affected  Philosophy;  and  to  him,  as  to 
Antoninus  Pius  and  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  a Beard  was 
necessary  as  a distinguishing  mark  of  sectarism.  The 
Greek  Sophists  had  introduced  this  custom : and  a 
Beard  is  recorded,  as  a symbol  of  wisdom,  in  S|»ortive- 
ncss  by  Horace,  and  in  more  sober  earnestness  by  the 
severe  Persia*.  Yet  the  beau  monde  of  Rome  as 
eagerly  avoided  this  exoteric  badge  of  the  austerity  of 
the  Schools,  as  they  shrank  from  the  practice  of  their 
doctrines.  The  first  deposition  of  the  Beard  was 
celebrated  by  the  noble  youths  as  a festival.  The 
shavings  were  dedicated  to  some  god  ; and  the  con- 
gratulations, and  the  yet  more  substantial  presents  of 
friends  and  dependents  accompanied  this  admission 
to  manhood.  In  the  days  of  Domitinn  this  ceremony 
afforded  a pretext  to  the  avaricious  for  the  extortion 
of  frequent  offerings;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
Satirist  of  Aquinum  is  justly  roused  at  the  despicable 
rapacity  of  the  Patron,  who  calls  upon  his  wretched 
Client  for  tribute,  whenever  he  first  crops  the  down  of 
some  favourite  slave,  or  of  some  profligate  minion. 
(Juv.  iii.  185.)  It  was  in  his  twentieth  year  that 
Caligula  assumed  the  Toga,  and  then  also  he  shaved 
for  the  first  time  ; and  the  historian  mentions,  as  a re- 
markable deviation  from  established  custom,  that  the 
two  acts  were  performed  on  the  same  day : for  seven- 
teen was  the  usual  age  for  the  diet  Tyrodnii ; an  age 
at  which  the  Beard  would  scarcely  need  the  razor. 
(Suet.  Cat.  x.)  Dion  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
record  that  Augustus  first  shaved  at  twenty-five.  Nero 
had  just  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  when,  amid 
the  pomp  of  sacrifice,  he  deposited  the  first-fruits  of 
his  Beard  in  a golden  casket  enriched  with  the  rarest 
and  most  costly  pearls,  and  consecrated  the  precious 
offering  at  the  shrine,  and  to  the  service  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter.  (Suet.  Nero  xii.) 

It  is  from  Suetonius  also  that  we  learn  the  adherence 
of  the  Romans,  under  the  Cesars,  to  the  Egyptian 
usage  of  remaining  unshorn  in  time  of  mourning. 
When  Titurius  Sabmus  and  Lucius  Auruncularius  haul 
been  slain  by  the  barbarian  Ambiorix,  the  grief  of 
Julius  Ceesar  vented  itself  in  an  unaccustomed  longi- 
tude of  Beard  ; nor  did  he  shave  till  he  had  avenged 
the  death  of  his  comrades.  (Jut.  Ixiii.)  The  sorrow 
of  Augustas  was  similarly  manifested  after  the  des- 
truction of  the  Variaxt  legions;  and  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  form  and  shadow  of  woe,  he  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  substantial  blows  which  his  head  endured 
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against  the  door-posts.  (Ociav.  xxiii.)  On  the  death  BEA  RD 
of  his  sister  Drusilla,  the  incestuous  Caligula  testified  J 

his  infamy  to  the  world  by  the  uttermost  extravagance 
of  passion  ; and  after  in  vain  attempting  to  escape  the 
tortures  of  an  equally  insane  and  impure  regret,  by 
hurrying  from  Rome  to  Campania,  and  from  Campania 
to  Syracuse,  be  returned  to  his  seat  of  government 
with  a long  and  matted  Beard.  (Cal.  xxiv.) 

Our  miscellaneous  notices  will  be  brief,  and  will  be 
chiefly  borrowed  from  a volume  to  which  we  may 
safely  refer  the  reader,  whether  he  requires  infor- 
mation or  entertainment  on  the  subject  of  fanciful 
national  costumes.  The  interminable  Bulwer,  in  his 
An thropometamorphom  or  the  Artificial  Changeling,  calls 
Purchas  to  witness,  that  the  Maldivians  shave  entirely 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  He  adds,  that  the  Tartars 
shave  the  upper  lip,  and  that  they  war  with  the 
Persians  for  not  doing  the  same.  That  these  Persians, 
the  Hungarians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Arabians  shave 
the  whole  face,  excepting  the  upper  lip.  To  Smith’s 
History  of  Virginia  he  refers  for  a proof,  that  in  that 
country  the  women  are  the  only  Barbers ; and  that 
they  shave  half  the  face  of  their  spouses  somewhat  un- 
comfortably, without  hot  water,  and  with  two  shells. 

He  finds  in  Jornandes,  that  the  cheeks  of  the  Huns, 
while  infants,  were  gashed  by  their  mothers  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  Beard  in  after  life  : in  Herbert  and 
in  Purchas,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu,  of  Java,  of 
Mexico,  and  of  Florida,  besides  two  nations  who  ore 
new  to  our  acquaintance,  the  Chiribichcnses  and  the 
Tovopinambaultinns,  all  practice  eradication.  From 
Tbenet,  in  his  Cosmographie,  he  learns  that  shaving  is 
a heavy  punishment  in  Candia  ; and  in  this  assertion, 
as  it  relates  to  the  Indians,  he  has  been  previously 
corroborated  by  Stobaus,  raw*  ix  /w'-yi^ra  a&tKyoamat  6 
flaoiXevt  mipaoQat,  ti»?  oovqt  twists* 

an'fua*.  (Coll.  42.)  In  the  History  of  Savoy  also  he 
is  informed  by  Paradin,  (ii.  155.)  of  four  young  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Earl  of  Savoy's  retinue,  who  were 
accused  and  convicted  of  a rape ; und  that  not  only 
the  injured  damsel  herself,  but  what  was  less  to  be 
expectal,  her  father  besides,  conceived  the  family 
honour  to  be  restored  bv  a mulct  upon  the  chins  of  the 
ton  vivacious  gallants.  Leo  Africanus  is  cited  to  prove, 
that  at  Heez,  in  Morocco,  the  married  men  only  are 
allowed  the  honour  of  Beards  ; Strabo,  to  show,  that 
in  Cathay  it  is  the  custom  to  dye  them ; a custom  which 
the  learned  Bulwer  perhaps  had  seen  adopted  yet  nearer 
home ; and  against  which  he  exclaims  accordingly  with 
becoming  indignation,  ,r  Those  who  dye  their  Beards 
with  their  tinctures,  playstrings,  lees,  and  slibbcr- 
slabbers,  cozen  others,  and  discredit  themselves.” 

Heylyn  teaches  him,  that  the  Chinese  paint  a deformed 
man  with  a thick  Beard  ; and  the  veracious  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  " That  in  the  Kingdom  of  Mancy,  in 
Great  India,  there  men  have  Beards  as  it  were  cats.” 

On  his  own  authority  the  erudite  physician  farther 
affirms,  “ that  a little  too  indulgent  of  a Beard  are 
the  Germans,  who  affect  a prolix  Beard,  insomuch  as 
some  of  them  hnve  been  seen  to  have  Beards  so  long 
that  they  would  reach  unto  their  feet,  which  they 
have  worn  trussed  up  in  their  bosoms."  This  custom  of 
tr  Bipennine  Beards”  among  the  Germans,  Bulwer 
deduces  from  their  ancestors,  the  **  Long  O Bards  :** 
but  lest  he  should  be  falsely  supposed  by  this  state- 
ment of  the  German  customs,  to  vituperate  the 
laudable  practice  of  Beard-wearing  in  general,  be  takes 
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BEARD,  occasion  to  observe,  that  no  one  " without  impiety  bare  not  had  our  souls.  The  Portuguese  hero,  John  de 
v— y— ^ can  destroy"  that  which  “ the  learned  of  all  nations  Castro,  is  said  to  have  offered  to  pledge  one  of  his 
with  one  mouth  pronounce  comely  for  a grave,  con-  whiskers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Goa,  as  the  beat  security 
atant,  just,  and  honest  man."  which  he  could  deposit  for  the  repayment  of  a const- 

The  Barbarians  of  modern  Europe  appear  very  dcrablc  loan.  The  generous  citizens  refused  both  the 
generally  to  have  shaved  the  Beard,  some  of  them,  money  and  the  mortgage.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Edessa 
perhaps,  reserving  the  mnstachioe.  The  Lombards,  was  less  fortunate  in  a similar  pawn  during  the  Holy 
ns  their  name  implies,  and  as  we  have  seen  above.  War.  His  whisker  was  redeemed  by  his  father  at  an 
introduced  an  opposite  custom.  In  the  early  ages  of  inordinate  ransom. 

Christianity,  touching  the  beard  was  considered  a mark  By  the  laws  of  the  Novgorodian  code,  which  an- 
of  respect' among  the  French,  and  stood  in  the  place  ciently  formed  the  constitution  of  Moscow,  he  who 
of  an  oath.  (Aumoin.  i.  4.)  The  Merovingian  race  of  plucked  hair  from  another's  Beard,  was  fined  four 
Kings  were  distinguished  for  their  flowing  locks  and  times  as  much  as  be  who  cut  off  another's  finger.  Not- 
shaggy  chins  ; and  are  described  by  Eginhard,  the  withstanding  this,  the  Czar  Peter  in  one  of  his  caprices 
Secretary  of  Charlemagne,  as  sitting  in  council  Barbd  undertook  to  curtail  the  Beards  of  his  subjects.  The 
tmbmissd.  Among  the  sixteen  descendants  of  Merovius,  Russians,  as  might  be  expected,  resisted  ; and  a police 
•who  wore  the  crown,  the  first  Childeric  has  left  no  was  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the 
memorial  of  the  Beard,  the  second  and  third  Clovis,  Beard  to  the  authorized  standard.  Those  who  still 
the  third  Clotaire,  the  second  Dagobert,  and  the  persevered  in  retaining  an  ornament  which  they  con- 
second  Cbilporic,  all  died  too  early  to  possess  one  ; sidered  to  be  in  some  measure  a hereditary  distinction, 
but  the  remaining  Mooarcbs  did  justice  to  their  sur-  were  assessed  by  a heavy  tax  : and  the  more  religious 
name.  Though  the  dynasty  was  changed  in  Pepin,  he  among  them,  where  poverty  forbade  the  payment  of 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reform  the  fashion  of  the  thb  tribute,  esteeming  the  Beard  as  a distinctive  evi- 
Beard.  Charlemagne  was  equally  le  Grand  in  this,  as  dence  of  orthodoxy,  without  which,  their  patron,  St. 
in  other  respects.  The  debonnaire  Louis,  though  tittle  Nicholas,  would  reject  them  from  the  gates  of  heaven, 
inferior  in  valour,  was  smock. -faced,  and  so  were  his  preserved  the  hair  with  which  they  were  compelled 
successors,  till  Carloraan  again  revived  a tuft ; which  reluctantly  to  part,  that  it  might  be  deposited  in  their 
after  him  was  dropped  till  the  accession  of  Raoul,  coffins  as  a passport  to  Paradise. 

Louis  le  Faineant  concluded  the  second  race  with  as  Among  our  own  countrymen,  the  Ancient  Britons 
little  attention  to  a Beard  as  to  any  thing  eke  : but  arc  supposed  to  have  shaven  all  but  the  upper  lip ; but 
Hugh  Capet  commenced  the  third  with  a venerable  modern  historians  are  deceived  in  supposing,  that 
dignity  of  chin.  His  son  Robert  did  not  imitate  this  such  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
example;  and  we  find  it  missing  in  Louis  I*  Grot,  Kings.  Edward  the  Confessor  is  represented,  on  hia 
although  a charter  is  said  to  exist,  dated  in  the  year  great  seal,  with  a large  Beard  and  tuustachios.  Wil- 
1191,  under  this  reign,  which  concludes  with  the  Bam  of  Malmesbury  relates,  that  spies  were  sent  by 
following  words  : Quod  ut  ratum  et  ttabde  perseveitt  Harold  into  the  camp  of  the  invading  Norman,  who 
in  poeterum,  prtesentu  tigilli  mei  robur  apposui  cum  tribus  returned  with  an  assurance  of  an  easy  victory,  since 
pilu  Barb*  mete.  Louis  le  Jeune,  although  his  cogno-  their  enemies  were  priests  and  not  soldiers,  being  all 
men  by  no  means  predicates  the  fuel,  wore  his  Beard,  shaven.  Probably,  says  Strutt,  the  6pies  saw  ouly  the 
From  his  demise,  in  1180,  till  the  accession  of  John,  archers,  who  might  be  shorn  for  the  convenience  of 
in  1350,  there  occurs  a long  interregnum  in  Bearded  drawing  the  bow ; since  it  is  plain  that  William  the 
royalty.  So  also  from  the  death  of  John  to  the  acces-  Conqueror, on  his  seal,  appears  with  a short  Board  and 
sion  of  Francis  I.  Francis  II.  died  at  sixteen  : his  mustachios.  Among  the  edicts  which  the  Conqueror 
detestable  successor  at  twenty-five.  It  would  have  imposed  upon  the  vanquished  nation,  few  were  con- 
been  well  for  mankind  if  the  second  liad  been  as  sldercd  more  oppressive  than  that  which  enjoined  the 
Beardless  as  the  first.  The  two  succeeding  Henrys  practice  of  shaving.  It  was  perpetually  disobeyed , 
continued  the  fashion ; and  the  Beard  of  the  last  was  the  fear  of  punishment  in  some  instances  led  to  volun- 
thc  admiration  and  the  model  of  Europe.  Even  when  tary  expatriation,  aud  the  hatred  of  tyrauny  in  many 
the  assassination  of  this  truly  great  man  bad  placed  to  open  insurrection.  The  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Laws 
the  crown  on  the  brows  of  a Beardless  youth,  the  faith-  did  not  io  all  cases  enjoin  the  tonsure  of  the  Beard, 
ful  Sully  refused  conformity  to  the  fashion  of  the  new  On  the  contrary,  the  Saxon  artists  paint  more  Church 
court,  and  considered  the  retention  of  bis  Beard  as  an  dignitaries  with,  than  without  the  Beard.  The  re- 
act of  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  bis  deceased  friend  striction  might  perhaps  be  imposed  on  the  inferior 
and  Sovereign.  In  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque  clergy7,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  laity.  It 
mustachios  appear  to  have  superseded  the  Beard.  Much  originated  as  we  are  told  byPolydore  Vergil,  (tv.  8.)  and 
attention  wus  bestowed  upon  curling  and  perfuming  by  Platina,  (in  Fit.)  with  Anactelus,  the  fifth  successor 
these:  but  even  this  remnant  of  tonner  hirensity  by  of  St.  Peter.  The  Beard  of  Henry  I.  was  loudly  con- 
degrees  died  away,  and  was  banished  in  the  later  demned  by  his  clergy,  and  Orderic  Vitalis  and  Serlo 
reigns  from  tlie  court  to  Uu*  camp.  both  denounced  it  from  the  pulpit.  The  King,  ta 

The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  avoid  these  fulminations,  shaved  the  offending  part ; 
attached  to  the  distinction  of  a Beard,  which,  indeed,  vet  within  twenty  years  wc  again  find  the  effigy  of 
well  accorded  with  the  national  character  for  gravity.  Henry  II.  on  his  s«U,  most  respectably  bearded.  If 
It  ceased  with  Philip  V.  i but  a proverb,  universally  cir-  this  Monarch  really  wore  a Beard,  it  is  most  extraor- 
eulated  in  this  country  of  proverbs,  while  it  is  not  far  dinary  that  the  custom  should  have  fallen  so  rapidly 
from  speaking  the  troth,  perhaps  equally  speaks  the  into  disrepute,  as  Matthew  Paris  implies.  He  states 
feeling  of  the  people  at  large.  Demin  ipte  ho  bay  Barba,  that,  under  Richard  I.  a citizen  of  London  who  wore 
<to  Kay  mas  alma  : Since  we  have  not  hod  our  Beards  we  his  Beard,  contrary  to  the  standing  fashion,  was  known. 


BEARD. 
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BEARD.  by  the  nickname  of  Gvliefa tut  cum  Bttrhd.  From  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  Beard  was 
generally  worn.  The  care  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the 
closing  scene  of  his  life,  for  his  Beard,  which  had  not 
committed  treason,  » familiartv  known : and  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  our  Great  dramatist  famishes  m 
with  frequent  insight  into  the  prevailing  fashions. 
Thus,  we  learn  from  him  that  it  was  customary  to  dye 
the  Beard  with  various  colours,  and  to  mould  it  into 
■various  forms,  according  to  the  profession,  age,  or 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  " Your  straw-coloured  Heard, 
your  orange-tawny  Beard,  your  purple  in-grain  Beard, 
and  your  perfect  yellow,"  all  meet  with  commen- 
dation ; and  Bottom’s  Histrionic  Company  are  in- 
structed to  have  “ good  strings  to  their  Beards  an 
advice  which  hitherto  wc  believe  has  escaped  expla- 
nation. *'  A Beard  of  tbc  General’s  cut " is  noticed 
in  Henry  V.  “ A great  round  Beard  " is  disapproved 
in  The  Merry  ff'wet  of  Windsor,  and  compared  to 
“ a glover’s  paring  knife.*’  The  Beard  of  the  Justice 
is  distinguished  by  the  melancholy  Jaqucs  ; and  the 
spade -beard,  or  dagger -shaped  Board  of  the  soldier  is 
contrasted  with  the  rough  bush  of  the  ckrwa.  Charles 
I.  appears  to  hare  worn  mustochios  and  a short  peaked 
Beard  : Charles  II.  mustacldos alone  : and  it  is  probable 
that  since  the  Revolution,  unless  aoagour  modern 
Hussars,  the  face  has  been  entirely  cleared. 

The  best  guide  in  the  History  of  Heards  is  a collec- 
tion of  portraits,  (provided  they  are  more  authentic 
than  those  in  the  gallery  of  fabulous  Kings  at  Holy- 
rood  House.)  From  the  heads  prefixed  to  the  several 
reigns,  In  Mezeray,  we  have  borrowed  our  notice  of 
French  Beards  ; and  for  a more  copious  detail  of 
similar  English  fashions,  the  reader  cannot  be  referred 
better  than  to  any  portfolio  illustration  of  Granger’s 
well  known  work. 

Most  of  the  American  tribes  eradicate  the  Beard 
with  very  diligent  care  ; and  this  usage  for  a long 
time  induced  a suspicion  that  they  differed  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  in  this  characteristic  of 
sex.  The  observations  of  recent  travellers,  and  tho 
reports  of  European  residents,  have  disproved  this 
opinion  ; and  it  is  found  that  their  general  smoothness 
results  only  from  a long  continued  practice  of  extract- 
ing the  hair  by  the  roots. 

Many  stories  are  on  record  of  Bearded  women  : 
some,  perhaps,  have  truth  as  their  huais  ; others  hear 
palpable  signs  of  the  vhra-marvellous.  The  reader's 
discrimination  will  readily  enable  him  to  assign  to 
these  respective  allotments,  the  few  which  we  shall 
select.  Whenever  any  public  calamity  was  impending 
over  the  Pedasenses,  a people  win  inhabited  the 
country  nhove  Halicarnassus,  the  chin  of  the  Priestess 
of  Minerva  budded  with  a huge  Beard.  This  is  said  to 
have  occurred  no  less  than  twice  or  thrice.  (Her.  i.  175. 
vii  104.)  Hippocrates  has  preserved,  in  his  sixth  book, 
the  names  of  two  Bearded  fair,  in  whom  this  mascu- 
line attribute  was  no  obstacle  to  matrimony,  Phnetusa, 
the  wife  of  Pythias  of  Abdera,  and  I Lumysiu,  the  wife 
of  Gorgippua  of  Thascw.  Schenkius  in  that  chapter  of 
hfeOfeerMtianei  Jtfahocr,  which  treat?  expressly  de  Barbd , 
«o*w  that  at  Pari  a,  in  his  own  days,  there  was  a 
wrow  m with  ■%  black  mustuchio  of  a just  sice,  whose 
chin  wm  4m  IlftdMfcrait  hairy.”  In  the  nursery  of 
Albert,  Duke  ofBmria,  in  the  time  *f  Woffioi,  there 
was  reported  to  he  » virgfswHh  a large  black  Beard  _j 
and  finally,  Bulwer,  to  whom  wc  are  glad  to  revert. 


and  whose  name  in  any  treatise  de  Rarhis  ought  to  BEARD, 
be  Inst  upon  our  lips,  affirms,  (and  doubtless  he  most  — 
implicitly  believed , ) that  there  is  " a moutain  in  Ethio-  BEA8T- 
pia,  near  the  Red  Sen.  where  womeu  live  with  prolix  s— 
Beards.’  ’ 

BEARDED  CREEPER,  a name  given  to  the  Cen- 
Utnrea  Cntpcna,  or  Black-seeded  Ceotuary. 

BEARN,  a province  of  Old  France,  which  had  the 
title  of  Ticvmt/  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  It  was 
afterwards  raised  to  a principality,  and  with  Navarre, 
belonged  to  Henry  IV’.  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 

His  .son,  Louis  XIU-,  united  it,  with  that  part  of  Na- 
varre which  was  possessed  by  the  house  of  Albert, 
fo  Francs,  in  1630.  It  is  separated  from  Spain  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  encompassed  on  the  Other  sides  by 
the  Basques,  Gascony  Proper,  the  Landes,  and  some 
other  districts,  and  is  now  included  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  j 
yet  tome  parts  yield  good  com  and  wine,  while  many 
of  the  vallies  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  feed  large 
droves  of  cattle.  The  population  of  the  province  is 
stated  at  930,000  ; Pau  is  the  chief  town,  and  contains 
about  0,000  inluabitants. 

Shi.  ) * Sp  bahM  ; Gcr. 

li«  A.TL.N„.,  f *"»**  fr**”  I*'* 

H^ASTCr,  > naps  so  called,  quasi,  pia/n imu, 

*°  °?cr , iolcncc-  v 

Bs'ahtikgs.  J V OM,us  ***  Mttrtin ,ua- 


C«dic  of  hondcs  he  Toaaede  t non,  and  of  wyMe  btwt. 

And  hjs  forest  and  hy»  wades,  sad  finest  ye  n j we  forest. 

JL  (ilutu**lrr,  p.  375. 

Macke  xuyrthe  «a  la  Maj.  * mange  wild*  letter 
And  so  fort  wil  somer  hua*)-.  heorc  solace  durvf . 

Pier * PkMimmt,  Fwi'm,  p.  2od 

Wiry  and  wet,  u Ustn  in  the  rain, 

Co  aiVth  htly  John,  and  with  him  convtli  A lets. 

Alas.  [quod  Joint 1 die  day  that  I wa*  bvrtr  ! 

Now  are  we  drives  til  b elbow  and  til  scorn e. 

CAnrtr.  TV  Arte*  T*k,  v.  4104. 


If  that  the  food  man,  that  the  bean  oweth. 

Wo)  every  vr-ke.  er  that  the  cok  him  crowetb. 

Fasting  y’drinken  of  this  well  a druttglrt, 

Aa  thiike  hohr  Jew  oar  eldre  Uutht, 

Hu  late,  and  kls  atorr  shall  muMplie. 

Id.  The  PmrthmartM  Tale,  v.  122M. 


Nor  y*  remember  twit  y«  ye  were  home  rmwowible  men,  A 
that  ye  Use  aa  witde  folk*  uuoug  men,  A after  tiiat  die  u brute 
btosO.  TV  GaUen  Book,  K.  lr. 

And  though  hyun  lacke  voice  of  spec  he, 

He  gas  vp  with  hut  forte  veche. 

And  wsiksd  in  his  brtHy  ateuen 
He  made  his  plaint  eato  the  he ura. 

(Juu.  tr.  Cum/.  Jol.  book  L fol.  25. 

A httitli  man  psneytKlh  not  tb©  thlojri*  that  hrn  of  the  •pyty1 
of  God,  for  it  ia  foli  to  him.  With/.  I CerjrufA.  chap.  ii. 


He  tanrht  men  ibe  forth  drawytifte 
Of  beaslmU,  and  «k*  the  nakynge 
Of  oxea,  and  of  bars  the  same, 

Howe  men  hem  abuldc  ride  and  tamo. 

Gouicr.  Cum/.  ,4**.  book  v.  fol.  8$. 

He  dvd  cause  the  houses  of  l.n.  parish**  to  he  fmJVd  dowse,  the 
people  to  be  expelled,  and  all  briafe  desolate,  to  be  tourued  into 
d«erte,  and  made  jwwtane  far  ImAi  aaaase. 

Sir  7km«  Liya*.  Tkt  fiwrnmr,  p.  41. 

W»ih  lyke  i rttimU  lory,  he  cawed  the  heed  of  Mare<i*  AnWnius, 
ok*  of  the  innate  eloquent*  oratonn  of  all  the  Romayoes,  to  be 
brought  vein  hym,  * hr  mte  at  dynor,  osd  there  fokc  live  heed 
all  blody  betweeas  Us  hande*.  Id.  Jb.  p.  11  1. 


BF-AST. 

BEAT. 
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Bat  throw  her  foortli  to  beasts  and  bin!*  of  prry  : 

Her  life  ana  beast- like,  and  det»oi/l  of  pitty, 

And  being  so,  shall  h*u*  like  want  of  pitty. 

Shaktpcare.  Titus  Andronieut,  fol.  5- . 

A m kith  do  milk'  ordinarily,  brfor.  tlj.t  .W  kul  «lra4. 
The  fimt  roilke  that  she  gireth  down*,  u called  beestms : which, 

hard  as  pumish  atone.  Holland.  Plsn,e,W. 

So  may  our  ewes  receive  the  mounting  ram  me*, 

And  we  bring  tiiee  the  earliest  «>(  our  lambes  •- 
So  may  the  Amt  of  all  our  fella  be  thine. 

And  both  the  banning  of  our  goals  and  ktne. 

JnHio*.  Hum m4.  To  ran. 


BE  A 

Who  with  his  sword  (disdaining  now  to  stay, 

And  sec  the  blood  be  lov'd  ao  rudely  spilt) 

Fierc’l  a bold  Lombard,  who  would  atop  hi«  way  \ j 

Even  till  hi*  heart  did  brat  against  bis  hilt.  . 

IJarenpert.  Gondibert,  book  L 

Surely  In  this  porn l I most  compare  you  rnto  a shrewd*  and 
mgratlous  wyfe,  which  beating  hir  husband*,  by  hir  clamorous 
eompUynts,  nuiketh  bir  neighbours  belncuc  tbat  hir  busbande 
beatelb  hir.  Whitgtft.  Defence,  fol.  706. 

Whereas  the  diseases  tbat  possesw  the  body  and  the  flesh,  are 
discovered  and  known  by  their  inflammations  and  red  colour,  by 
pulses  also  or  boating  of  the  arteries. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  267. 


HTr  * “*  xsx&z'  ss  f&zr 

Awl  therefore  tke  Md«t  UMtowmlwa  fr.m 

SSf  ^yoari.,  by  ltd,  ,f 

S£k?*-*-  '■ss  ssssttc 

AHlUk  rrii.untr,  aotke  umma  hym  MB'**  i"'J»okl« 
l«  lhrn*r.  tb.t  do  Krae  «»l  trrriklr,  iwt  ntOmM?,  “ >* 
WC r» ta» haul?  rap,  kut  of  potyl  rourap.  «»il 
JSjj.  ’ Sir  Th™*  &?"■  r«.  orarnrarr,  1M. 

Eaaonter  they  should  be  as  aeeme  they  would  j 
Or  aoogen  lowdly  for  so  deere  desart ; 

Or  else  be  percgallto  nymphes  of  old, 

From  which  their  beattiihed  now  freely  start. 

Ecbgne  to  W.  Browne. 

Tktir  ronrrptkm,  of  God  .era  eery  wnrorthy,  Mil  tkeir  mu 
•hip  mraMweraldr  web  (foil  of  iotob,  wife.  hrail,  npa- 
rtrioM.)  Bmrrar.  Strram  l T ii. 


—Inspiring  dumb 


BEAT,  «. 
Beat,  n. 
Be'atbe, 
Beat  inc, 


And  helpless  victims  with  a sense  so  keen 
Of  injury,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength. 

And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge, 

That  oft  the  beatt  has  aeem  d to  judge  the 

Cote  per.  Task,  boo  an. 

v A.  S.  beatan,  beotan ; Ger.  batten  } Fr 
tbattre ; It.  batten ; Sp.  batir. 
r To  hit,  knock,  strike  or  dash  : whether 

) with  sticks  or  fists,  or  any  other  thing, 

to  impel  or  give  impulse  to.  , 4 . 

To  beat  down,  to  level,  to  depress,  to  lower,  to  sub- 
due, to  repell,  to  conquer. 

To  beat  into,  (net.)  to  impress  or  impnnt  by  repeti- 
tion, to  inculcate. 

Hem  tehoilc  percy  >e  oat,  and  knjtfes  adoun  caste, 

And  bete  w*b  fry*  suerd  Jwn  false  kyng  vaste. 

JL  Gloucester,  p.  463. 

bei  pro  fere  a man  to  bete,  for  too  schilynges  or  >re. 

With  piked  staue*  grete,  brim  aallc  be  be. 

JL  Brunnt,  p.  328. 

Ther  sat  a faucon  over  lure  hed  fol  bit. 

That  with  a pitoua  vobso  gar.  to  crie, 

That  all  the  wood  mooned  of  hire  cry, 

And  betrn  had  hiresclf  so  pitously 
Willi  both*  hire  wingea,  til  the  rede  blood 
Ran  cndelong  tbe  tree,  tl*r  u she  stood. 

Chaucer.  The  Sfuiercs  Tate,  v.  10725. 

The  strong*  wallea  down*  thei  bete, 

So  that  Into  the  large  strete 
Thi*  bone  with  great  aolemnltie 
Was  brought  within  the  dtie. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  L fol.  14. 

Herest  tlwo  not  the  great  swough 
Yea  perde,  (qd.  I)  wel  ynougb 
And  what  aowne  is  it  like  (qd.  be) 

Peter,  like  tbe  beating  of  the  8« 

(Qd.  Ij  agmnatlke  rockes  holnw. 

Chaucer  Tkt  House  of  Fame,  book  iii.  p.  280. 


M.  H addon  was  fullic  of  M.  Peters  opinion,  and  said,  14  Tliat 
the  best  acbolcmastrr  of  our  time  was  the  greatest  beater,"  and 
named  the  person  (tc.  Nk.  Udal,  Master  of  Eton  College) . 

Aiehnm.  S<  holemaster. 


One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
To  brutes,  th'  inferior  family  of  Heaven : 

Tbe  smith  divine,  as  with  a careless  beat, 

Struck  out  tbe  mute  creation  at  a beat. 

Drydcn.  The  Hind  and  Panther,  pL  1. 


Being  resolved  to  regard  merit  more  than  any  thing  else  in 
the  persons  who  made  their  applications  to  her,  she  married  a 
Captain  of  dragoons  who  happened  to  be  Aea/ingup  for  recruits  in 
those  parts.  Spectator,  No.  CCiEl. 


God  knows,  I knew  nothing  of  sea-business ; he  beat  me  with- 
out considering  what  lie  was  about. 

Goldsmith.  Ciliten  of  the  World. 


I remember,  that  once  laying  a- bed,  and  hanng  been  put  into 
« fright,  I heard  my  own  heart  beat ; but  I took  it  to  be  one 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  arose  and  opened  the  door  oftener  than 
once,  before  I discovered  that  the  sound  waa  in  my  own  breast. 

Reid.  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  C.  ir.  sec.  1. 


There  is  also  one  species  of  battery,  more  attrocous  and  penal 
than  the  rest,  which  w the  beating  of  a Clerk  in  orders,  or  Clergy- 
man i on  account  of  th*  respect  and  reverence  due  to  his  sacred 
character,  as  the  minister  and  ambassador  of  peace- 

JJ  lac  hit  one.  Commentaries,  ir.  216. 

BE'ATH.  11  Beathing  or  bathing  wood  by  the  fire. 
Setting  or  straitening  unseasoned  wood  by  heat.  Norf. 
and  Suff."  Onat  A.S.  btthum  bat  Ilian  , to  bathe. 

And  In  his  hand  a tall  young  oakc  He  bore, 

Whose  knotty  snags  were  sharpned  all  afore, 

And  bealk'd  in  fire  foriterlc,  to  be  Lasted. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ir.  c.  7. 

BE'ATIFY,  **\  From  bto,  beatut  and  fio.  Beo, 

Bkati'ficx,  # says  Vossius,  may  be  deduced  from 

Beatifical,  f /k/«,  id  ett,  flaw.  Thus,  beo,  will  be 
Beati'ficallt,  f facto  ut  ret  cat,  «M  procedat ; 1 so 
Beatifica'tion,  \ act,  that  the  matter  may  go  on,  or 
Be'atitcbb.  J proceed ; tc.  succeed,  or  go  well. 

To  make,  or  cause  to  be.  blissed  or  blessed  j happy 
to  bring  into  a state  of  happiness  or  felicity, 

Christo  on  the  mouutayn*  taught  the  perfeccSonyng  of  th#  lawe, 
whan  be  pronounced  those  etraunge  beatitudes  neuer  afore  beard  of. 

Udatl.  Luke,  c.  uir.  fol.  187. 

If  at  a convention  of  a sinner  there  is  Joy  before  the  beatified 
•pirita,  the  angels  of  God,  and  that  is  the  consummation  of  our 
pardon  and  onr  consignation  to  felicity,  then  we  may  imagine  how 
great  an  evil  It  is  to  grieve  the  spirit  of  Ood,  who  fa  greater  than 
tii*  Angel*.  Taylor.  Sermon  viu.  V.  i. 

We  shall  know  him  to  be  the  fullest  God,  the  near**  to  us, 
and  tbe  most  certain.  And  consequently,  tbe  moat  beatifying  of 
all  Others.  Grew.  Carmologia  Sacra,  1 18. 

As  the  saint*  and  angels  la  their  state  of  beatific  vision  cannot 
chute  but  love  God  i and  yet  the  liberty  of  their  choice  is  not 
lessen'd  ; because  the  object  611s  all  the  capacities  of  th*  will  and 
the  understanding.  Taylor.  Sermon  i.  v,  2. 
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Y.  la  midst  of  this  rily  celestial. 

Where  the  eternal  temple  should  bare  rose. 

Light’ aed  th*  Ides  bemHfral : 

„ End,  sod  begin  nine  of  each  thing  that  grows. 

George  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

Beatljkally  to  behold  the  face-of  God,  In  the  fulnvsae  of  wit, 
dome,  righteousness  sad  peace,  is  s blessednes  I coofcsse  on  way 
tactile  at  voto  the  creature  beocath  toon. 

Hakncitt  Apol.  fol.  4 95. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  prudence  to  chuse  the  end  of  a 
Christian,  that  which  is  perfective  of  a oisn,  satisfactory  to  reason, 
li  • rest  of  a Christian,  and  the  beal\fcation  of  his  spirit. 

Taylor.  Srrmom  XX. 

What  fulness*  of  beatitude  is  here  ? 

What  lore  with  mercy  mixed  doth  approve  ? 

To  style  us  friends,  who  were  by  nature  Coes  ? 

Adopt  a»  hrirrs,  by  grace,  who  were  of  those 
Had  lost  ourselves  ? 

Ben  Jonson.  Am  Elegy  on  my  Mute. 

Above  him  ail  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 
Beatitude  past  utterance. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  ill. 

To  hare  the  light  of  his  countenance  shining  anon  ns,  and  by  It 
to  behold  his  special  love  and  kindness  to  us,  bis  pleasure  and 
delight  in  us,  and  shewing  himself  to  be  reconciled  to  os,  and 
well-pleased  with  us  ; this  is  that  blessed  sight,  which  we  call 
the  heaiifick  rbion,  the  sight  that  Gils  the  soul  with  lore,  and 
light,  and  joy,  and  bliss,  and  happiness,  as  full  as  ever  it  con  hold 
Beveridge.  Sermon  cxxiii. 

To  the  lore  of  God,  to  chart  tv  toward  our  neighbour,  to  purity 
of  heart,  to  meekness,  to  humility,  to  patience,  to  mercifulness, 
to  pencrablenem,  beatitude  is  ascribed  by  our  Lord  (tbe  great 
Judge  and  Dispenser  of  it).  Burrow.  Sermon  ui.  ▼.  i. 

BEAU,  From  tbe  Fr.  beau,  good.  In  G. 

Beal'isr,  > Douglas,  btw  tchyris,  is  food  sirs.  In 
Brausiiip.  j Gower,  feeate  retreat,  is  a good  retreat. 
A beau  (bcllut  homo,  of  Martial)  is  a good,  smart,  pretty 
dresser  j one  who  decks  himself  prettily,  smartly, 
gaily,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  pi. 
beaux  is  perhaps  corrupted  into  bucks , by  English  pro- 
nunciation. 


My  berte  wolde,  and  I ne  male. 

Is  nought  bcloucd  nowe  a dales, 

Kr  thou  make  any  suche  asosies. 

To  toue,  and  failc  vpon  thy  fetr. 

Better  is  to  make  ivaw-retreate. 

Gower.  Cun/.  Am.  book  viL 

.Air  Ooudeslr  Shovel's  monument  Has  very  often  given  me  great 
oflruce  ; instead  of  tbe  brave  rough  English  Admire],  which  wu  tbe 
distinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallant  man,  he  is  represented 
on  his  tomb  by  the  figure  of  s beau,  dress'd  in  a long  perri  wig,  and 
reputing  himself  upon  velvet  cushions  under  a canopy  of  state. 

Spectator,  No.  XXVLL 

You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears, 

At  what  nu  beautkip  says,  but  what  be  wore  ( 

So  'ti*  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your  earn. 

Dry  den.  Prologue  to  tka  Husband  A it  own  Cuckold. 

Just  at  that  time  of  life,  when  man  by  rule. 

The  fop  laid  down,  takes  up  the  graver  fool. 

He  started  up  a fop,  and,  fond  of  show, 

Look’d  like  another  Hercules  turn'd  beau. 

Churchill.  Independence. 

Peace  to  the  beaux,  and  every  scented  belle. 

Who  cry  ««  Tobacco  has  an  odious  smell.” 

Fuwket.  The  Smoking  Doctor’s  SotiUyuy. 

A patient  in  Bedlam  that  did  pretty  well, 

Was  permitted  sometimes  to  go  out  of  his  cell : 

One  day  when  they  gave  Mm  that  freedom,  be  ray'd 
A beuuith  young  spark  wick  a sword  by  hk  aide. 

Byrom.  The  Beau  and  Bedlamite. 

VOL.  XVIII. 


BBAUGAIRE,  is  a well  built  and  populous  trading  BEAU* 
town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  CAIRE. 
standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  has  a — 
communication  with  Tarascon,  on  the  opposite  bank,  ®BAVER. 
by  a bridge  of  boats,  and  is  only  about  seven  leagues  ~ v *-J 
\ from  the  Mediterranean.  The  Rhone  admits  vessels 
of  considerable  sire  as  far  as  this  town.  Prior  to  the 
Revolution,  Bcuucaire  was  included  in  the  bishopric 
( °f  Nism.es,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
department  of  Gard.  It  was  formerly  much  noted 
for  its  great  annual  fare,  held  on  the  92nd  of  July,  and 
the  five  following  days  ; at  which  not  only  merchants 
and  manufacturers  from  other  parts  of  France,  but 
from  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Turkey, 
and  the  Levant,  assembled  in  large  numbers.  As  the 
town  was  not  capable  of  accommodating  the  vast  con- 
course of  people  that  resorted  thither  on  these  occa- 
sions, booths  and  other  temporary  erections  covered 
the  adjacent  plain,  and  guards  were  appointed  to 
protect  the  merchandize,  not  only  in  the  fair  itself,  but 
while  it  was  conveyed  to  distant  parts.  The  depreda- 
tions which  took  place  in  these  times,  were  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Papal  territory  of 
Avignon,  in  which  tlic  offenders  readily  found  an  asylum. 

The  vast  supplies  of  goods,  of  late  years,  at  Marseilles, 

Lyons,  and  other  parts  of  southern  France  have 
greatly  diminished  the*  extent  and  interest  of  this 
annual  fair.  The  chief  trade  peculiar  to  the  town  is 
ut  present  in  silk,  wine,  oil,  almonds,  spices,  drugs, 
leather,  wool,  aftd  cotton.  The  population  of  Beuu- 
caire  is  stated  at  8500.  It  stands  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  Nismes.  Latitude  43°  48"  north,  and  longitude 
4°  43*  cast. 

BEAVER,  A.  S.  btfer  / Dutch  better;  Ger.  biber.  A 
word,  says  Wachter,  common  to  most  languages,  and 
By  the  consent  of  all  from  the  Lat.  Jiber;  because  it 
inhabits  the  edges  (Jibrum  from  Jtnio)  of  the  water. 

Nor  is  the  provident  industry  of  animals  confined  to  inverts, 
rincc  it  is  to  be  found  in  dtvere  of  the  greater  animal*,  particularly 
In  bearer t.  Boyle.  Sutural  History , vol.  v.  p.  431. 

Naturalists  assure  us,  that  all  animals  ore  sagacious  in  propor- 
tion an  they  are  removed  from  die  tyranny  of  others ; in  native 
liberty,  the  elephant  is  a citizen,  and  tbe  bearer  an  architect. 

Goldsmith.  Enquiry  into  Present  State  of  /.running,  ch.  H. 

ftuven,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  animal,  the  Bearer. 

Whan  in  a mao  till,  and  a bener  hat 
With  cappe  and  clapper  wonder  priuely 
He  opened  a secrete  gale  and  out  thereat 
Comiryrd  her,  that  no  man  should  espie. 

Chaucer,  The  Testament  of  Crtseidc , fol.  196. 

And  yet  voder  that  cope,  a cote  katli  be  furred 
With  foyos,  or  with  ficbewes,  other  fyn  be  nr  re. 

Piers  Ptouhnan.  Credo  dii. 

, Among  the  Frenchmen  were  certayo  iigbt-barsmen  called  Stra- 
ti*** with  short  styroppea,  bener  hatu,  small  speares  and  swerdes 
like  aenslteries  of  Turkay.  Halt.  King  Henry  nil . fol.  28. 


1 hare  sent  yon  by  Vacoodary  the  post,  the  French  berer  and 
t arrears  yon  writ  for ; Anvr-bats  are  grown  dearer  of  late,  because 
the  Jesuits  hare  got  the  monopoly  of  them  from  the  king. 

/Un  til.  Letter  xriL  book  £ see.  L 


His  bearer  brush’d,  his  shoes,  and  gown, 

Away  he  trudges  into  tows. 

Swift  An  Apology. 

I was  surprised  at  oil  this  civility,  ami  knew  not  to  what  I might 
ascribe  it,  except  to  my  bright  bearer  and  shining  serf  that  were 
”**  lk*>  Of.  Tmtkr,  No.  2M 
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BEAVER.  Bf/aveh  , *1  Fr.  bvvitrt ; It  baviera  ; Sp.  bavera, 

— Bk'avkbed.  S from  Irtva.  Menage.  The  It.  barn; 

*LlEu'  bar*,  are,  foam,  slaver.  Barter  e (any*  Cot  grave)  is 
, the  bib,  mocket  or  niocketer  to  put  before  the  bosom 
of  a (slavering)  child.  So  that  bariere  or  bearer  is 

That  part  of  the  helmet,  which  lets  down  to  enable 
the  wearer  to  drink  ; and  is  so  exposed  to  catch  the 
drops  or  dribblings.  By  Shakspeare  and  others  it  is 
quite  oppositely  applied. 

lie  lifts  Us  fitocliioo  with  a thrr»Uun*  (pucr, 

Aad  he  wes  tbc  brurr  off  fmn  Howard's  face. 

Sir  J.  He au merit  (.  Horwnfth  Fit l<t. 

The  Dulse  of  Hertford*  was  quirkelr  hor«ed  and  doted  his 
bemirr  awl  cislr  liya  *prrc>  into  the  rest  i when  the  ti-Qpet  aoQdcd, 
set  forward  cnrnriouiJy  toward  Ids  enesijr,  vi  or  rii  pares. 

Hall.  Kimg  lirnrj  IV.  fob  4. 

For  isnroedintlT,  you  dwuld  not  hare  acme  over,  all  the  esmpc, 
one  nun  idle  and  duinp  nolhiug  ■ hoiw  felt  to  whet  and  sharpen 
tlieir  swords ; others  furhuohed  their  head  peerrs,  buffes  and 
Irattn.  Hvllord.  J.irtvi,  £ol.  ll‘J2. 

When  lo  ! s spectre  rose,  whose  index  hand 
Held  forth  by  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand  ; 

His  SeaeerV  brow  a birchen  jrarlaud  weares, 

Dropping  with  infant  s blood,  and  mother's  tear*. 

Pope.  The  JJtunri ad. 

Bkavf.b,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Castor 
Fiber  See  Castob. 

BEAUFORT,  a seaport  and  post  town  in  South 
Carolina,  United  States  of  America.  It  stands  on  Fort 
Royal  Ukond,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coosawhatchie, 
and  aboat  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Savannah.  It  is  a 
pleasant  healthy  town,  with  a good  harbour  and  about 
1000  inhabitants,  but  not  much  commerce.  Benufnrt 
contains  three  places  of  public  worship,  mid  a well 
endowed  seminary,  which  has  been  incorporated  as  a 
college.  The  courts  of  the  district  were  formerly  held 
here.  Hut  they  have  now  been  removed  to  Coosnwhatc  hie. 

Bkawobt  hm  Valuik,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  with  about  6000  inha- 
bitants. U has  manufactures  of  liucii,  woollen,  and 
hats,  besides  a good  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  bemp ; 
and  U about  forty  miles  west  of  Tours. 

BEAUFORTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
rolttarltlfjliia,  order  Jcotaudria.  Generic  character : 
five  groups  of  stamina,  opposite  to  the  petals;  anther  a; 
inserted  into  the  base  ; bifid  at  the  apex,  lobes  deci- 
duous ; capsule  trilocular  onc-secded,  connate,  in- 
cluded in  the  thickened  tube  of  the  calyx  adnate  at  the 
base. 

This  genns  contains  two  species,  natives  of  New 
Holland. 

BEAUGENCY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lairet,  which  had  formerly  the  title  of  a 
county.  It  stands  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Loire,  over 
which  there  is  a handsome  stone  bridge.  Beaugency 
is  now  the  head  of  a canton,  and  has  about  5000  inha- 
bitants, with  a considerable  trade  in  wine  and  brandy, 
produced  in  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  several  tanneries. 
It  is  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Orleans  j latitude 
47°  46'  north,  and  longitude  1°  4JF  east. 

BEAULIEU,  a village  in  Hampshire,  in  which  are 
the  remains  of  a Cistercian  Abbey  founded  by  King 
John  in  1204.  Its  walls  afforded  an  asylum  to  Margaret 
the  Queen  of  Henry  VI.  after  the  Battle  of  Barnet.  A 
less  illustrious  fugitive,  Perkin  Warbeck,  was  protected 
by  them  in  later  times , and  their  sanctity  was  &o  fur 
respected,  that  though  surrounded  by  an  armed  force. 
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his  person  was  inviolate,  till  he  voluntarily  surren- 
dered himself. 

BE  HIMARIS  or  Bkacmarsh.  the  county  town  of 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  is  situated  on  the  river  Menai, 
and  as  the  name  (Fr.  bear  maraiy ) implies,  on  low  land 
neai  the  water's  edge.  Edward  I.  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall,  made  it  a corporation  and  built  in  it  a strong  castle 
in  1295 ; which,  however,  1ms  much  less  claim  to  beauty 
than  the  structures  by  tbc  same  hand  at  Caernarvon  and 
Conway.  It  was  garrisoned  for  the  King  m the  Civil 
Wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  was  captured  by  an 
overwhelming  force.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Beaumaris 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  It  is  distant  241 
miles  north-west  from  London,  and  59  west  by  north 
from  Chester.  The  population  in  1621  was  2205.  The 
Bay  affords  a safe  unchorngc  of  six  or  seven  fathom 
water.  A bridge  on  the  principle  of  suspcnMon  is  now 
constructing  over  the  strait. 

In  the  year  1S10,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
a Select  Committee  **  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Hoads  from  Holyhead  to  London ; into  the  Regulations 
for  the  conveyance  of  his  Majesty’s  mail  between 
London  and  Dublin  ; and  also  into  the  Laws  and  Re- 
gulations relating  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
goods,  and  merchandise,  between  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head.”  This  Committee,  having  sat  at  different  times, 
has  made  several  Reports,  in  which  it  has  recom- 
mended various  measures  for  improving  the  roads  in 
this  ^reat  line  of  communication,  many  of  which  are 
now  in  progress.  But,  in  regard  to  expedition,  it  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  to  have  improved  the  roads, 
without  remedying  the  delay,  the  inconvenience,  and 
the  danger,  frequently  experienced  in  crossing  the 
Mcuai  Strait,  which  separates  the  Lie  of  Anglesey  from 


Caernarvonshire. 

In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  several  plans  of  bridges 
Were  proposed  for  effecting  a regular  and  unobstructed 
passage,  in  the  place  of  the  present  ferry  at  Bangor. 
AH  these  bridges  were  to  be  of  cast  iron,  and  of  suffi- 
cient width  of  span  and  height  of  elevation  not  to 
obstruct  the  navigation.  Among  those  approved  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  due 
investigation,  was  one  of  a single  arch,  of  cast  iron,  of 
600  feel  span,  and  100  feet  above  the  level  of  high- 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  arch,  projected  by  Mr. 
Telford.  Although  the  least  expensive  of  any  cast  iron 
bridge  of  those  dimensions,  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
bridge  was  upwards  of  j£  12?  ,000.  But  the  construction 
of  such  a bridge  presented  a great  difficulty  in  the 
fixing  of  proper  centering,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  ordinary  means  from  below',  owing  to  the 
rocky  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  the  depth  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  tide-way.  Mr.  Telford  was,  therefore,  led 
to  devise  a new  mode  of  suspending  the  centering  from 
above,  and  furnished  a design  for  this  purpose. 

In  1814,  he  was  applied  to  for  a design  for  a bridge 
to  cross  the  river  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  in  Cheshire, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  on  uninterrupted 
water-way  of  one  thousand  feet  j when  n bridge  upon 
the  principle  of  suspension  occurred  to  him  as  the  only 
practicable  means  ; and,  with  that  view,  he  instituted 
a regular  set  of  experiments  upon  tods  of  malleable 
iron,  viz.  from  thirty  to  nine  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  from  one- twentieth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  these  both  in  regard  to  elementary  parts, 
and  also  when  combined,  partly  by  welding,  and 
partly  by  jointing  ia  a model.  From  the  result  of  these 
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BEAU-  experiment#,  there  was  reason  to  conclude  that,  by 
MARIS,  means  of  malleable  iron,  properly  combined,  a aub- 
stantial  hanging-bridge,  with  a clear  vrnter-way  of  one 
thousand  feet,  might  be  constructed  ; and  Mr.  Telford 
accordingly  gave  to  the  Kuucorn  Bridge  Committee  a 
design  for  that  purpose. 

The  facility  and  economy  with  which  a bridge  of 
thi#  kind  may  be  constructed,  where  the  shore#  are 
bold  and  high,  led  Mr.  Telford  to  consider  it  as  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  crossing  the  Mcnai  Strait,  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  Bangor  Ferry.  He  therefore 
drew  a plan  upon  this  principle,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Holyhead  road.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
being  mode  to  Parliament,  and  the  necessary  funds 
being  granted,  in  July  1818  directions  were  given  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  at  a place  called  >«y«- 
r f-moch,  on  the  Anglesey  shore. 

The  iron  futngmg-bruige  to  be  constructed  over  the 
Menai  Strait,  is  to  consist  of  one  opening  of  580  feet 
between  the  points  of  suspension,  and  100  feet  in 
height  between  the  high-water  line  and  the  lower  side 
of  the  road-way  ; and  the  road-way  being  horizontal, 
this  height  is  uninterrupted  for  the  whole  580  feet, 
except  where  the  natural  rock,  which  forms  the  wes- 
tern abutment,  now  interposes.  But,  in  addition  to 
these  560  feet,  there  are  to  be  four  arches  on  the 
western,  and  three  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main 
opening,  each  fifty  feet  in  span,  that  is,  making  in  all 
850  feet  of  opening. 

The  road -way  will  consist  of  two  carriage-ways, 
each  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  with  a foot-path  of  four 
feet  between  them,  so  that  the  platform  will  be  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth.  The  whole  is  to  be  suspended 
from  four  lines  of  strong  iron  cables  by  perpendicular 
iron  rods,  placed  five  feet  apart,  and  these  rods  will 
support  the  road-way  framing.  The  suspending  power 
is  calculated  at  2016  tons,  and  the  weight  to  be  sus- 
pended, exclusive  of  the  cables,  is  342  tons,  leaving  a 
disposable  power  of  1674  tons.  The  four  skies  of  the 
road-ways  will  be  made  of  framed  iron-work,  firmly 
bound  together  for  seven  feet  in  height,  and  there 
will  be  similar  work,  for  five  feet  in  depth  below  the 
cables.  The  weight  of  the  whole  bridge  between  the 
points  of  suspension  will  be  489  tons. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  iron  cables  may  occasion  a rise  or  fall  to  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  inches  ; but  the  variations  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere  will  not  derange  the  bridge. 

The  abutments  will  consist  of  masonry- work  } each 
of  the  two  piers  will  be  60  feet  by  421  wide  at  high- 
water  mark,  having  a foundation  of  rode.  These  piers, 
when  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  masonry,  will  form  a mass  constructed  with  blocks 
of  hard  lime-stone,  of  much  greater  weight  than  is 
necessary  for  supporting  a bridge  of  this  kind.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  two  main  piers  will  be  erected  a 
frame  of  cast  iron,  of  a pyramidal  form,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  cables  from  which  the  bridge  is  to 
be  suspended.  As  the  cables  will  be  carried  from  the 
top  of  the  pyramids  so  as  to  form  nearly  similar  angles 
on  each  side,  the  pressure  will  be  almost  perpendicular. 

Mr.  Telford  proposes  to  have  four  lines  of  suspen- 
sion in  the  breadth  of  the  bridge,  by  which  means  the 
cobles  will  be  disposed  in  such  a manner  as  to  divide 
it  (as  before  stated)  into  two  carriage-ways  of  twelve 
feet  each,  with  a foot-wr.y  of  four  feet  in  the  centre. 
Along  each  line  there  will  be  four  cables,  making  in 
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the  whole  sixteen  ; these  cable#  will  pass  over  rollers  BFATT- 
fixed  on  the  summits  of  the  pyramids,  and  will  be  fas-  M VK1S. 
tened  at  their  extremities  to  an  iron  frame,  lying  hori-  — 
zon tally  over  the  top  of  the  small  arches,  and  under  a 
moss  of  masonry.  From  these  cables  the  road-way 
will  be  suspended  by  vertical  iron  rods,  connected  at 
their  lower  extremities  with’wrought  iron  bars,  both 
transversely  and  longitudinally,  .thus  forming  a frame 
on  which  timber  will  be  laid  for  the  road-way.  The 
distance  of  five  feet  is  kept  between  the  rods,  in  order 
that  the  suspending  power  may  be  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge.  The  sus- 
pending rods  will  pass  between  the  cables,  and  depend 
upon  each  two  of  them,  so  that  the  gcnerul  strength 
of  the  hridge  could  not  materially  be  affected  by  taking 
one  away.  The  cables  and  the  flooring,  as  well  as  the 
suspending  rods,  will  be  constructed  and  united  in 
such  a manner,  that  each  of  the  parts  may  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  separately  ; so  that  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  repairing  any  purt  of  the  bridge,  whenever 
required.  A temporary  wire-bridge  will  be  made  from 
one  abutment  to  the  other,  in  order  to  carry  ov  er  the 
cables,  and  arrange  the  several  parts  of  the  bridge 
while  building. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  bridge  now  in  progress 
is  #£70,000.  The  foundation  of  the  abutments  on  both 
shores  is  on  solid  rock.  The  stone,  of  which  the 
masonry  of  the  piers  will  be  constructed,  is  procured 
in  the  north-east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  from  the 
estate  of  Lord  Bulkelcy,  where  the  cliffs  are  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high.  It  ;s  fine  grey  marble,  per- 
fectly solid,  and  in  large  masse*,  lying  in  a very  con- 
venient situation  close  to  the  seashore,  from  vvhch  it  is 
loaded  into  vessels,  ami  carried  through  Beaumaris 
Bay  to  that  part  of  the  Menai  Strait  where  the  bridge 
is  erecting. 

BEAUNE,  or  Bkaolnr,  a town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  now  included  in  the  department  of  Cfite 
d'Or.  In  former  times  this  was  thfe  third  town  in 
Burgundy,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bcaunois,  the 
seat  of  a governor  aad  other  functionaries.  It  is  forti- 
fied, defended  by  u castle,  nod  has  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  a pleasant 
country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bourgeoiso, 
not  far  from  the  Saone,  and  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  wines.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  south-south-west 
from  Dijon  ; latitude  47*  If  north,  longitmlei4054'  cost. 

BEAU  PEEKS,  from  beau  and  peere,  phere,  or  /ere, 

(sec  Fehb,)  companion,  associate.  A good  companion, 
or  friend. 

Ingntc’d  into  so  high  a favnnr,  there 

The  saints,  with  their  bean- peers,  whole  worlds  outwear  j 

And  things  unseen  rlo  see,  and  things  unheard  do  hear. 

G.  FltUhtr.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 


BEAUTY,  c. 
Beau'ty,  r. 
Bkau'tboos, 
Beau'teocsly, 

BeAI/tKOLSNESS, 
Beai/tikier, 
BEAt/TirCL, 
Bkau'ti  fully, 

BxAt/TirULNXSf, 
BBAtr'nrY, 
BaAt^TtrYtMO, 
Bcai/t  t LESS, 
li  E A UT  Y W AN  i N a. 


“j  Fr.  beaut/,  beau;  It.  hello; 
Lat.  bell  us,  from  benulus,  from 
the  ancient  beuus  ; I.  e.  bonus  ; 
itself  of  uncertain  etymology. 
Beauty  is  a term  of  most  exten- 
sive application. 

► 1.  To  those  qualities  or  ob- 

jects, which  are  agreeable  or 
pleasing  to  the  senses,  particu- 
larly to  the  eye  and  ear ; as 
colour,  form,  and  motion  ; and 
the  various  combinations  of 
J them  : — to  sounds,  and  their 
combinations. 

3 aS 
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BEAUT*.  9.  To  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  man; 

N— and  to  the  productions  of  (he  human  mind. 

I msy  you  not  d**ri*c  all  birc  hauler ; 

But  thus  much  of  hire  bruntee  tell  1 may, 

That  hUc  was  like  the  bright*  inorwc  of  May 
Fulfilled  of  all  b<  autre,  and  plesancc. 

Ckaueer.  Tht  Marckante*  Tale,  v.  9619. 
But  so  (rood  tied*  ou  hir  he  toke, 

That  hyut  ne  tbougiit  voder  the  licimi. 

Of  brouter  ligliv  he  ueuer  hir  euen, 

Willi  all  that  fclic  to  wouanbede. 

Gower.  Cun/,  sit n.  book  V.  fol.  102. 

lie  [Juba  Ficus}  was  of  future  atul  sLappc  scmcly,  ami  beuteo us, 
of  atature  goodly,  ami  high. 

Sir  Tkomsu  Mire' a Worke* , fol.  2. 

For  he  feared  to  call  lier  by*  wyfe,  leat  the  men  of  the  place 
aho  ulde  haue  kylk-d  Li  for  her  sake,  because  ‘lie  was  bewtyful  to 
y*  rjt.  Bible,  1931.  Genesis,  chap.  26. 

After  tlie  deaths  of  this  noble  prince,  and  roleauut  capitain,  the 
bright  suanc  that  commonly  shone  in  Frmnnce  fcaire  and  beauti- 
fully rpon  the Kngli&bcmcn,  began  lobe  cloudie,  and  daily  to  wax* 
darker.  UaU.  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  130, 

God  looketh  not  first  on  tby  woorke  as  the  world  doth,  as 
though  the  bewiyfutnet  of  the  worke  pleased  kym,  as  it  doth  the 
world,  or  as  though  he  had  nedc  of  them. 

Tyndall*  Worke,,  fol.  65. 

The  story  of  Daniel  Is  a testimony  of  the  preaeruacion  of  the 
ehirebe  beatified  with  great  glory,  cueu  then  when  It  seeineth 
almost  cxtioctc  and  rfestroid. 

Jay*.  The  E.r position  of  Daniel.  The  Argaw.nl, 

Thongh  another  of  the  same  occnpscion  put  his  lunde  to  the 
bettering  and  perfekting  of  it,  yet  is  not  the  so  dooyng  any  dis- 
pleasure, nor  cause  of  grulcbc  to  the  other  : but  rather  a 
benutifiyng  of  bis  dooing,  fit  a cause  of  rendreing  thank ra  to  the 
panic.  LJatl.  Preface  to  Ike  Reader. 

A poore  petitioner, 

A enre-erns’d  mother  to  a many  sonnet, 

A brautie-u  dining,  and  distressed  widow, 

Euen  in  the  after-noouc  of  her  best  dayes, 

Made  prise  and  purchase  of  his  wonton  eye. 

Shakspeare.  Rickard  111.  fol.  192. 
How  smart  a lash  that  speech  doth  giuc  my  conscience  } 

That  harlot’*  cheekc,  beaulied  with  plaist’ring  art 
Is  not  more  vgiy  to  the  thing  that  belpes  it, 

Tlnm  is  my  deede,  to  my  most  painted  word. 

Id.  Hamlet,  act  ii.  scene  2.  fol.  265. 

What  then  will  it  avail  ! 

Of  youth  adrised  ill, 

In  lap  of  beauty  frail 

To  nurse  a wayward  will. 

, Daniel.  A Description  of  Beauty, 

Thou  blind  fool,  Uvc,  what  doat  thon  to  mine  eyes, 

That  they  behold,  and  sec  not  what  they  sec  ? 

They  know  what  beauty  is.  see  where  it  lies. 

Yet  what  the  beat  is,  take  the  wont  to  he. 

Shakspeare.  Sonnet . 137. 

Fair  is  the  lily ; fair 
The  rose  ; at  flow'rs  the  eye  ! 

Both  wither  in  the  air, 

Their  be  out  tour  colours  die, 

Daui'l.  A Description  of  Beauty. 

A man  hear*  the  precepts  of  God  injoining  us  to  give  alms  of  all 
we  pomes* ; he  readily*  obeys  with  much  chearfulnrss,  and  ala- 
critic,  and  hb  charity  like  a fair  spreading  tree,  looks  beautrously. 

Tnylor.  Sermon  rii. 

For  from  less  virtue  and  less  beautrxnr<nril 
The  Gentiles  fram'd  them  gods  and  goddesses. 

Donne.  V.iegir.  Death. 

The  Pantheon,  Kkc  onto  a round  region  supported  with  arch* 
worke  right  beautifully,  of  a great  height. 

Holland.  Ammianns,  fol,  64. 

He  gane  carioge  again  to  all  m*  that  wanted,  and  restored 
their  armour  to  the  former  bevtifulnesse,  and  excellency*. 

Brende.  Quint**  Curtin*,  fob  285. 


If  you  spenkc  of  the  churcbe,  as  it  is  a com  man  ion  and  sodetie  BF.AUTY 
of  the  faithfull  and  elect  onely  : and  of  the  gouermnent  thereof,  as  __ 
it  is  onely  spirituall,  then  is  it  inoste  certain*,  that  the  churcbe  is  BEAU- 
as  thoroughly  esUblislied,  a*  perfectly  gouerned,  as  gloriously  VAIS." 
decked  and  beautijfed  in  the  lyme  of  perwculion,  as  it  is  or  can  be  i 
trader  the  cluill  magistrate.  Whit  gif}.  Defense,  fol.  161.  v— 

He  trimmed  it  besides,  and  garnished  it  with  the  spoilea  of  the 
enemies,  whereof  there  wna  such  store  ami  abundance,  that  not 
only  the  foresayd  Temple  aud  the  market-place  were  therewith  set 
out  aud  bravely  drrkcd,  but  they  were  distributed  abroad  to  their 
allies  a l*o  and  cutuorrs,  were  inliabiunts,  for  tlic  decoration  and 
beautifying  of  their  churcbe*  and  publicke  places. 

Holland,  filnn,  fol.  387. 

The  Barabhns  becomes  a BnraMias  indeed,  according  to  the 
origination  of  the  uame,  a son  of  a father,  a beloved  aon  in  whom 
they  are  well  pleaaed,  a chosen  vessel  of  their  honour,  and  Christ 
the  only  refuse  vessel  of  disbouour,  the  only  unamiablc,  unde- 
sirable, formless,  beautiless  reprobate  in  tlx*  masa. 

Hammond' s Work*,  v.  iv.  Sermon  rii. 

Beauty  is  an  over- weaning  self-sufficient  thing,  careless  of  pro- 
viding Itself  any  more  substantial  ornament*  ; nay,  so  little  does  it 
consult  its  own  interests,  that  H too  often  defeats  itself,  by  betray- 
ing that  innocence  which  renders  It  lovely  and  desirable. 

Spectator,  No.  CCCII, 

In  Ida’s  shady  vale  a bull  appear'd, 

White  as  tbe  snow,  tbe  fairest  of  the  herd  ; 

A beauty-spot  of  block  there  ouly  rose, 

Betwixt  his  equal  boras  and  ample  brows. 

Dryden.  Ovitf*  Art  of  Lore. 

The  Britannick  beautijfer,  being  an  Essay  on  Modesty,  No.  231, 
which  gives  such  a delightful  blushing  colour  to  tbe  cheeks  of  those 
that  are  white  or  pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
natural  fine  complection,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by  tbe 
nearest  friend.  Spectator,  No.  UXtlll. 

It  is  in  this  taste  that  the  scenrry  is  so  beautifully  ordered  in 
the  deocription  which  Antony  make*,  in  tbe  dialogue  between  him 
aud  DolaticlU,  of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge. 

Id.  No.  cccc 


This  water  has  a peculiar  virtue  in  U,  which  makes  it  the  only 
true  coamctick  or  beauty-wash  in  the  world.  Tbe  nature  cf  it  is 
such,  that  if  you  go  to  a glass,  with  a design  to  admire  your 
(ace,  it  immediately  change*  it  Into  downright  Jefomiifv. 

Tatter,' So.  34. 

Where’s  all  the  young,  the  valiant,  and  tbe  gny. 

That  on  her  festivals  were  us'd  to  play 
Harmonious  tunc*,  and  beautify  the  day  f 

Pomfrei.  Elea  ear’s  lamentation  over  Jerusalem. 

In  like  manner,  I have  beard  it  observed  by  thoughtless  people, 
that  there  are  a few  women  possessed  of  beauty,  in  comparison  of 
those  who  want  it ; not  considering,  that  we  bestow  the  epithet  of 
beautiful  only  on  such  as  possess  a degree  of  beauty  that  is  com- 
mon to  them  with  a few.  Hume.  Ettay  xi. 

As  beauteous  Tweed,  and  wealth-importing  Thame*, 

Flow  each  the  envy  of  their  country's  streams  ; 

So,  loveliest  of  her  sex,  my  beav'nly  maul 
Appears,  and  all  their  fainter  glories  fade. 

Blacklock.  Pastorals.  Desiderium  Luteiim. 


The  wIm>1«  coast  is  beautifully  diversified  by  tbe  contiguous  or 
detached  villas  that  are  spread  upon  it,  which,  whether  you  view 
them  from  tbe  sea  or  the  shore,  have  the  appearance  of  so  many 
different  cities. 

Alelmotk.  Pliny.  Letter  xrii.  book  ti. 


Your  letter  informs  me,  that  you  have  erreted  a noble  public 
portico,  as  a memorial  nf  yourself  and  your  son;  and  (lint,  the 
next  day  after  the  ceremony  of  opening  it,  you  engaged  to  repair 
and  beautify  tlie  gates  of  our  city  at  your  owu  charge. 

Id.  Ib.  Letter  xti.  book  V. 


BEAUVAIS,  the  ancient  Bellovacum,  a well  built 
commercial  town  of  France,  ia  the  department  of  the 
Oise.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Beauvaisis,  and 
is  a fortified  town,  though  commanded  by  heights 
from  almost  every  quarter.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Thcrin,  and  is  a populous  and  commercial  place, 
containing  about  12,  MX)  inhabitants.  It  has  several 
flourishing  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
with  others  of  calicos,  serges,  and  fine  tapestry. 
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BEAU-  The  Cathedral  is  an  elegant  structure,  and  its  choir 
VAIS,  is  of  extraordinary  elevation.  There  are  also  three 
“ Abbey  churches,  six  collegiate,  and  three  parochial 
.BLED,  churches.  Before  the  Revolution,  Beauvais  wus  the 
see  of  a Bishop,  who  was  the  first  of  the  three  eccle- 
siastical Counts  and  Peers  of  France.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  the  King,  he  carried  the  royal  mantle.  This 
Bishopric,  however,  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution. 
Beauvais  wa«  evidently  a strong  place  in  former  ages, 
from  its  having  successfully  resisted  several  severe 
sieges.  The  English  invested  it  in  1443,  without 
accomplishing  their  purpose  : the  same  result  also 
followed  the  siege  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1472, 
though  he  invested  the  place  with  80, OCX)  men.  On 
the  latter  occasion,  the  women  of  the  town  gave  a 
signal  instance  of  heroic  courage,  by  sallying  out 
against  the  besiegers,  headed  by  Jeanne  Laine.  From 
its  impregnability,  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of 
La  Pucelie.  Many  eminent  men  have  been  born  at 
Beauvais.  It  is  about  six  leagues  from  Paris,  in  lati- 
tude 49°  25'  north,  and  longitude  2°  19'  east. 

BE- BATHE.  A.  S.  balhian.  Bebaihod,  lot  us j 
washed,  bathed.  Somner. 

Eucry  one  with  a dagger  in  their  hand,  (which  dagger  they  call 
a mac,  and  is  as  sbarpe  as  a rasor)  stab  the  marine*  to  the  heart, 
and  with  their  hands  bee-bath  themselucs  in  tlwir  owoe  blood,  and 
falling  gro tiding  on  their  faces  no  ende  their  dsyes. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage.  Thomas  Cavendish,  r.  iil.  fol.  823. 

BERLAST.  Blast  and  the  prefix  be.  A.  S.  bUestan, 
to  Snuff,  or  puff.  Somner.  Dutch  bUesen  ; Ger.  blstxeu. 

To  blow,  to  strike  or  beat  against  with  the  sudden- 
ness, swiftness,  and  violence  of  the  wind;  of  a whirl- 
wind ; to  wither,  to  parch  up. 

O fcleareyde  foolr,  are  both  thine  eyes  Mlmst  T 

Carat  thou  not  see  ? lookc  rp  (what  man  ?)  God  mend  thee, 
Looke  at  these  lawyers  liowe  they  purchase  fast, 

Markc  wcl  these  marcltanta  (better  rainde  God  send  thee.) 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruites  of  Warre, 

BEBLED,  ")  Covered  with  blood.  A.  S.  bUedan, 

Beblood.  / to  bleed,  and  the  prefix  be. 

Tber  saw  I finrt  the  derke  imagining 

Of  felunie,  and  alle  the  compassing  ; 

The  open  ware,  with  woundes  all  bebledde. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tele,  V.  2004. 

All  was  toureed  into  IW. 

The  dissbe  forth  with  the  cuppe  and  all 

Bebled  thei  weren  oner  all. 

Gamer.  Con f.  Am.  book  it.  fol.  31. 

Wei  mny  that  load  be  called  dclytable  and  a fractuous  land, 
that  waa  bcbUdd  and  mays  led  with  the  precyoune  blade  of  our  Lord 
Jew  Crist.  Sir  J.  .1 Jaundevitte.  Traraite.  Prologue,  ir. 

He  drew  his  sword  at  last,  and  gauc  the  tree 
A mightic  blow,  that  made  a gaping  wound, 

Out  of  the  rift  red  streames  he  trickling  see 
That  all  bebled  live  verdant  plaine  around. 

Fairfax . Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  book  xiii.  St.  41. 

The  daughter  of  Jaliua  Osar,  which  was  married  min  Pom  pci 
the  Great,  when  one  brought  rpon  a time  home  out  of  the  Held*  a 
coat  of  her  husband's  bebloudcd,  shec  suspecting  that  her  husband 
bad  beene  wounded,  fell  to  the  ground  into  a swooning,  and 
almost  dead. 

Flats.  Instrut  1 1 on  of  Christ.  Homan,  book  ii.  ch.  iv 

Yet  after  the  death  of  this  wicked  malefactor,  the  simple  people 
honored  him  as  a martrre,  insomuch  that  they  stnale  away  the 
IPhhit  whereon  hce  was  hanged,  and  pared  away  the  earth,  that 
was  bebled  with  his  blood,  and  kept  the  same  as  holy  rellqurs  to 
heaic  licke  men  Stove.  Ann.  1186.  Richard  I. 


And  when  Antonins  also  did  shew  them  his  gowo  all  bebkodied,  BEBLED, 
cnl,  and  thrust  through  with  swords,  then  they  were  like  madmen  — 
tor  anger,  and  sought  up  and  down  the  market-place  if  they  could  BECALM, 
meet  with  any  of  them  that  had  slain  him.  V,— . ■ J 

North.  Plutarch,  fol.  737. 

BEBLIND.  Blined,  blind,  formed  from  the  past 
participle  of  the  old  English  verb,  to  him , (A,.  S. 

bliunan)  to  stop. 

To  stop  ; viz.  the  sense  of  sight ; — the  understand- 
ing, or  senses  generally. 

Terence  was  wise  which  taught  by  Pamphilns, 

How  courage  quailc-s  where  looe  beblindt  the  sence. 

Though  proofe  of  tiroes  makes  louen  quarelous. 

Yet  sniudl  excuse  serues  looe  for  iust  defence. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomem  of  Bathe. 

BEBL1STER.  Blister,  and  the  prefix  be.  Dutch, 
bluysteren,  bluyster.  Perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  our 
blast,  (a.  d.)  cults  in  flat  io.  A blowing,  or  puffing  up 
of  the  sltin. 

Or  if  you  will  rather  bebUster  your  hands  with  a netle,  then 
comfort  your  sensra  by  smelling  to  tlie  pleasant  marionun,  thru 
wanton  is  yuur  pastime,  and  small  will  be  your  profit. 

Gascoigne.  To  the  Youth  of  England. 

BEBLOT.  Blot  and  the  prefix  be.  Be-hlod,  be- 
hlot,  is  the  regular  past  tense,  and  past  participle  of 
be-hiulnn,  to  cover.  A be-hlol  or  blot  upon  any  thing 
extends  just  as  far  as  that  thing  is  covered , and  no 
farther.  Tooke,  ii.  196. 

Beblolte  it  with  thy  tearea  eke  alite 
And  if  thou  write  a goodly  worde  all  soft, 

Thongh.it  be  good,  rehearce  it  not  to  ofL 

Chaucer.  TroilnS  and  Creseide,  book  ii.  fol.  163. 

No  might  could  move  my  mind  to  any  wrong. 

Which  might  brblat  the  glory  of  my  name  ; 

For  so  I thought,  to  live  in  honour  long. 

And  far  excell  all  other  men  of  fame. 

North.  Plutarch,  fol.  72. 

BEBLUBBER.  To  blubber,  is  to  cover  with  blebs 
or  blubs.  (Sec  Blub.)  Which  Skinner  thinks  may  be 
from  the  Ger.  blaten,  to  swell. 

He  would  be  first  man  in  the  market-place,  apparelled  all  in 
black,  his  face  beb lubber cd  with  tears,  and  looking  heavily  upon 
the  matter,  praying  the  people  assembled  to  have  rmnpusuoo  upon 
hkn,  aaytng,  that  lie  was  airraid  lcat  his  enemies  would  come  in 
the  olght,  and  overthrow  Ins  house  to  kill  biro. 

North.  Plutarch,  fol.  (>88. 


Brca'lm ing.  / Itahn  ; Ft.  ralsue  ; It.  and  Sp.  calmo. 
I believe,  says  Menage,  from  calm  us:  and  calmus  he 
deduces  from  the  Greek,  Ma\a»-«,  Le  Origini  Ital.  To 
becalm,  is  to  make  or  cause  to  be  calm. 

Fr.  calm e,  still,  quiet,  peaceable,  fair,  gentle,  un- 
moved, without  storm,  without  surges.  Cotgrave. 

Their  trouble  turn'd  me  to  a quiet  life. 

My  common  weale  did  prosper  passing  well. 

When  all  the  world  agreed  like  diuela  in  hell, 

Then  1 and  mine  becalm'd  from  hatreds  blast 
In  bappie  hauen  harboured  were  at  last. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  fol.  196. 

Compar'd  with  me,  vrert  limn  but  half  so  kind, 

Thy  siglis  should  stuff  thy  sails,  tho*  wanting  wind  : 

But  thy  breast  is  becalm’d,  thy  sighs  be  alack. 

And  mine,  too  stiff,  do  blow  thy  broad  sails  back. 

Drayton.  England"  s Heroic  a l Epistles. 

And  see  the  seas  becalm’d  behind 
Not  crisp'd  with  any  breeze  of  wind  j 
The  tempest  has  forsook  the  waves, 

And  on  the  land  begins  his  braves. 

Cotton.  Winter. 
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BECALM.  These  small  skippet.  accompanied  with  the  centurion,  sari  In? 
— along  the  coast  of  Spaine,  were  vpon  Raster-day  in  the  Straight 
BE-  of  Gibraltar  suddealy  Semi  turd,  where  im medially  they  saw  sundry 
CHANCE,  gallics  make  towards  them,  iu  very  valiant  and  courafimu  sort. 
i ^ ■ Uakluy I . Voyages.  Fight  with  6 punish  Gatlin,  I.  fol.  1 lid. 

In  the  night  my  heart  must  needs  repine 
And  storm  with  rigba,  to  case  me  as  1 may. 

Whilst  others  are  becalm'd,  or  lie  Uictn  still 
Or  sail  secure,  with  tide  and  wind  at  will. 

Thomas  Wat  mu  in  ElUs,  r.  2.  p.  309. 

They  arc  becalm'd  In  clearest  days, 

And  in  rough  weather  tost. 

They  wither  under  cold  delays, 

.Cud  are  in  tom  posts  lost. 

Sir  Chasid  S alley  in  EUis,  v.  iu.  p.  391. 
But  now  'tis  o'er,  the  dear  delusion’s  o’er  ! 

A Btagnant  breeze  less  air  becnltns  my  soul, 

A fond  aspiring  candidate  no  more, 

1 acorn  the  palm,  before  I reach  the  goal, 

Shenstone.  Elegie  1L  To  Mr.  /ago. 

BECAUSE,  written  bietts,  bicause,  bycause  ; be  and 
cause.  Cause  being  ; there  being  cause  : because  of  his 
sycknesse  ; his  sickness  being  the  cause.  Because  we 
earn  before  we  cat , we  earn  before  we  cut  being  the 
cause  why  our  food  is  so  very  sweet. 

His  squlcrs,  which  tlut  stoden  ther  beside. 

Excused  him,  kreawre  of  bis  slktressc. 

Which  letted  him  to  don  his  besioesse. 

Chaucer.  The  Mar  chan  tee  Talc,  r.  9776. 

■■ — Triptolemus, 

Ilir  sonne  goth  amonges  rs. 

And  maketh  the  conic  good  chrpe  or  dcre; 

Rye  lit  as  hir  list  from  ycrc  to  ycre. 

So  tiwt  this  wife  bee oust  of  this, 

Goddease  of  come  deperi  is. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  ».  fol.  90. 

God  perrecuteth  rs,  bycause  we  abuse  hi*  holy  Testament,  and 
by  cause  when  we  knows  the  truth,  we  foluwe  it  not. 

Tyndall's  Works,  fill.  7. 

She  that  loketb  towimks  marryage,  is  not  therfor  condcmpned 
by  muse  she  wold  tnarrri,  but  bicause  site  hath  refused  it  afore  by 
an  m godly  prntnyse.  Hales.  Apology,  p.  <1 2. 

When  a man  is  holy,  then  God  is  gracious,  and  a holy  life  is 
the  best,  and  it  i*  a continual  prayer ; and  repentance  is  the  hest 
argument  to  more  God  to  merry,  because  it  is  tbo  instrument  to 
unite  our  prayers  to  the  intercession  of  tbc  Holy  Jrsos. 

Taylor.  Sermon  iv.  1. 

Aristotle  saitli,  that  young  men  are  not  fit  hearers  ot  moral  doc- 
trine ; became  (anith  he)  llvey  are  unexperienced  In  affairs  of  life; 
and  became  they  am  apt  to  follow  their  paaainus,  which  indispose 
to  hear  with  fruit  or  profit ; but  his  conclusion  is  false,  and  hi* 
reason  may  be  well  turned  against  him;  for  because  ynvng  men 
wont  experience,  therefore  is  there  no  bad  prejudice,  no  contrary 
kabit  to  obstruct  their  embracing  aouod  doctrine  ; becauae  iheir 
powdons  are  vehement  and  strong,  therefore  being  rightly  ordered, 
and  act  upon  good  objects  they  .witli  great  force  will  carry  them 
to  rertuous  practice.  Harrow.  Sermon  *vli.  V.  3. 

Why  is  our  food  ao  eery  sweet  t 
Because  we  cam  before  tat  eat. 

Why  arc  our  wants  *>  very  few  f 
Because  we  Nature’s  calls  pursue. 

Whence  our  complacency  of  mind  ? 

Because  we  act  our  parts  as»ign’d- 

Cation.  Fable  L 

BECCABUNGA,  tb«  name  of  a species  of  Veronica. 
BECH.VNCE,  c.  1 Be  and  chance.  Chance,  «- 

Brcha'nck.  orfp.  J rheance i past  part,  of  escheoir, 
cheoir  i and  these  from  cadere,  to  fall,  to  happen. 

And  if  thee  be  good,  there  » perpetuall  care,  least  they  should 
dye,  or  some  hnrmo  bechance  them. 

rkfi.  Instruction  of  Christie » Woman,  c.  xi. 


And  yet  we  hnue  withatood  them  till  at  thr  last  hatlayle  of  BE 
Branaton,  where  we  bethaunce  lost  our  soucrcigrre  lordc,  and  CHANCE, 
many  noble  uien.  Grajton.  Henry  Ft  ft.  14  yen  . - 

Disturb  his  hours  of  mt  with  restless  trances,  BECHXN. 

Afflict  him  in  hi*  bed  with  bed-rid  groans  ; • f 

Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances, 

To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  bis  moans. 

Shu  hope  are.  Rapa  of  Lstcrece. 

BECHARM.  Bl  and  charm.  Fr.  charmet,  charms } 

It.  eiarmare,  ciarma ; (all  from  the  Latin  carmen,  i.  e. 
magiettm  carmen,)  to  chant,  to  iuebrant. 

Ctl.  Antinous,  by  my  shame  obaerre 

What  a dose  wilclirraft  popular  applause  is 
I am  awak’d,  and  with  clear  oyrs  behold 
Tlic  lethargic  wherein  my  reaaun  long 
Hath  been  be- charm'd. 

Beaumont  and  FUtrher.  The  Iwe*  of  Candy,  act  V.  1C.  L 

BECK,  v.  'j  Beck,  becken,  to  nod  to,  to  give  a 

Bkck,  h.  >sign  or  signal.  A.  S.  heacat,  bcaai,  is 

Bs'ckikg.  J a sign  or  signal.  V.  Bkacon. 

A.  S.  bekni/m  is  to  nod  to  ; to  shew,  point  out,  or 
indicate  by  a nod.  Junius.  Also  by  a similar  motion 
of  the  hand  or  linger. 


With  that  he  gan  her  humbly  salue 
With  dredfnl  eberc,  and  oft  his  bt-irea  mue 
And  rp  his  lokr  dclxmairlv  be  cast 
And  berkrd  on  Pandare,  and  forth  by  past. 

Chancer.  TVci/uj  and  Creseide,  book  U.  fol.  164. 
Tlian  peine  1 me  to  slretrbrn  forth  my  necks. 

And  ext  and  west  upon  the  peple  I be  eke. 

As  doth  a dove,  sitting  upon  a berne. 

Id.  The  Par  doner  es  Tute,  V.  12329. 
From  the  bright  skies  the  ruler  of  the  gods 
Stint  me  to  ther,  tliat  witli  his  beck  comoiaundes 
Both  beuen  and  earth. 

Surrey.  Fir  files  JEneris,  hook  iv. 

What  helpclh  it  also  that  the  priest  wl>£  be  goeth  to  masse  dis- 
guiseth  hiiusclfe  with  a great  part  of  the  paramo  of  Christ,  and 
playeth  out  tl»e  rest  vruier  silence  with  signs  and  prefers,  with 
nodd  vug,  beckyng,  and  uiowvng  as  It  were  jarkr  an  apes. 

Tyndall's  Worhes,  fol.  132. 

We  do  profoundly  consider  that  the  perfection  of  Christian  living 
doth  not  consist  in  some  rcretnouies,  wearing  of  a white  coat, 
disguising  our  selves  after  strange  bullions,  dock  yog  and  treking. 
Bur  met,  Bee.  L part,  ii. 


Then  I was  crowned  Queeae  this  realm  to  hold. 

Till  fine  yrares  past  I did  this  island  guide  ; 

1 had  the  Britainea  at  what  betke  I would, 

Till  that  my  lotting  King,  mine  Aganippns  didr. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  64. 

These  rocks  vprnogfat,  that  threatened  most  our  wreck, 

We  scenid  to  sail*  much  surer  in  the  streame  : 

And  fortune  faring  as  she  were  at  beehe 

Laid  in  our  Up  the  rule  of  all  the  real  me.  Id.  439. 

He  with  a nod  seem’d  llie  world  for  to  direct  s 
Who’s  he  bnt  bow’d,  if  this  great  prince  hut  keek'd  t 

Drayton,  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 


Then  forthwith  to  him  takes  a chosen  hand. 

Of  spirit*  likest  to  himself  in  guile 
To  be  at  band,  and  at  bia  beet  appear. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  ii. 


Under  one  pretence  or  other,  lie  [the  deril)  re  pa  rated  as  many 
as  he  could  from  the  church , that  so  he  might  have  them  at  his  own 
beck,  and  fit  them  for  the  work  he  designed  to  do  by  them. 

Bishop  Beveridge . Servum  vit» 

Quick,  at  his  beck,  the  guards,  who  waited  round. 

With  chains,  the  brave,  the  blooming  stripling  bound  ; 
Then  hack  to  Wk  the  lovely  pair  they  tied, 

And  whom  Urey  join  in  death,  in  dcaui  divide. 

Brooke.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  ii, 

BECHIN,  a town  in  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  river 
LuschniU,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Prague.  It  has 
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BECHIN.  an  elegant  castle  and  a public  bath.  Besides  being 
— burnt  by  General  Buquoy,  in  1619,  it  was  often  the 
BEClir  scene  of  conflict  during  the  thirty  years’  war.  The 
singular  mineral  called  the  Bochin  stone  is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  Latitude  about 
49°  St/  N.and  longitude  14°  19’  E. 


BECKON, 
Be'ceon,  a. 


' } See  To  Buck. 


And  be  gede  out  and  raygbte  not  apeke  to  Hem  : and  thei 
knewen  tbat  be  Uaddc  seya  a risioun  in  the  temple,  and  be 
bekenide  to  ban.  Wictif.  Lsihe,  cap.  i. 

Wbi  l»e  fame  out,  be  eouldc  not  speak e vnto  IM.  Wherby  they 
percraucd  that  be  W acne  some  risyon  in  the  temple.  And  be 
bee  tuned  rnto  them.  Bible,  loot. 


Peter  heamig  tbe  great*  novae  of  those  that  reioyced  that  he 
was  come  agayne,  beekened  to  them  wyth  his  baade,  that  they 
should  botde  tbeyr  peace.  l/dalt.  diets,  cap.  xii. 


What  gentle  ghost,  besprent  with  April  deair, 

Haylrs  me,  no  solemnly,  to  yonder  yvwfh  } 

And  beekning  wooes  me,  from  tbe  fatall  tree 
To  pluck  a garland,  for  herself  or  met  ? 

Joruo*.  jin  Etegie  oh  Lady  A.  Paw  let. 


Wliat  beckoning  ghost,  along  the  moonlight  sluide. 

Invites  my  step*,  and  points  to  yonder  glaile  ? 

Pope.  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  on  Unfortunate  Lady. 

Antonios  passed  by  him  and  said  never  a word,  but  only 
betkened  to  him  witlt  his  hand  and  head,  as  tbonrrb  be  willed  him 
to  be  of  good  courage,  although  indeed  lie  had  no  great  courage  of 
himself.  AW/A.  Plutarch,  W.  777. 

Thou  dost  but  as  it  were  beckon  to  them  witli  tby  bend  and  shew 
them  the  way  to  heaven  by  tby  good  counsel,  but  thou  takes! them 
by  the  hand  and  leaded  them  in  the  wav  to  liell  by  tby  contrary 
example.  Tiilotson.  Sermon  52. 

My  little  prattlers  lifting  op  their  band*, 

Peck&it  me  back  to  Cbem,  to  life,  and  light  ; 

I come,  ye  spotless  sweets!  I conic  again,; 

Nor  hare  your  tears  been  abed,  nor  bare  ye  knelt  in  rain. 

Smart.  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

He  that  in  corrupted  co-operates  with  him  that  corrupt*.  He 
runs  into  bis  arms  at  tbe  first  beets**;  or  in  order  sometimes  to 
raise  the  price,  be  meets  him  but  half  way. 

Botingbroke.  Discourse  on  Parties.  Let.  1. 

BECLAP,  be  and  clap.  A.  S.  dappan , to  clap  j to 
seize  hold  of  quickly,  to  catch. 

For  he  that  with  his  thousand  conies  alio 
ConlMuvlly  us  waitrth  to  beelnppe , 

Whan  he  may  man  in  idelncasc  espir, 
lie  can  so  lightly  caecbe  him  in  bis  trappe. 

CJuuterr.  Tkt  Second  Henson  Tale,  v.  15475. 
BECLAWE,  be  and  date.  A.  S.  claican,  tcabere,  to 
date  or  scratch.  Chiton,  uttgucs , nailcs,  talons,  clawet. 
So  inner. 


After  that  !*c  came  to  the  erowne,  be  eaugbt  one  of  the  nobles, 
• great  friend  nod  companion  of  hU  brother  Pnatalenu,  who  bad 
before-time  been  hi*  adversary,  and  within  a fuller’s  mill  all  Id 
her  lowed  and  mangled  with  the  tucker's  oanls  aad  burling  combs, 
so  aa  be  died  therewith.  Holland.  Pint  arch,  fed.  1043. 

BECLEPE,  be  and  clepe.  CUopian,  clcpitm,  chxmare, 
ehmitare  ; to  cry  out,  to  call,  to  name. 

For  tbilke  honour,  whiche  aaron  toke. 

Shall  none  reoeiue,  as  seixb  tbe  bokc. 

But  be  bedtped,  on  be  was. 

Gower.  Cost f.  Aon.  book  u.  fol.  45. 

BECL1P,  be  and  dip.  A.  S.  be-dippan,  amplecti,  to 
embrace  or  clip.  Soniner. 

To  embrace,  to  surmount,  to  encircle. 

” — ~ Wan  krb  oft*  was 

Jn  ebambre  mid  my  fclawes,  yer  com  to  me  M cas 
And  swybe  fair  mon  with  alle.  A 6i  clupte  wel  softe. 

And  semblant  made  fair  ynow,  A ante  me  wel  oft*. 

R.  Glome  ester,  p.  129. 


And  be  took  * child  and  nette  him  in  Uw  myddll  of  hem  and 

whmmc  he  Ladd*  bieUpped  him  he  settle  to  bem,  whoever  rrwy-  

vetb  oon  of  sicbe  children  in  my  name  be  resseyvrth  me  awl  who-  ngQQME. 
erer  resaeyreth  me  be  nnaeyveth  not  me  alloone  but  him  that  sent  . t 

ine.  Wictif.  Mark , cap.  ix.  V 

For  it  betid  rpon  a date, 

In  to  the  paas  whan  he  was  fall, 

The  embiMsbemcntc*  to  breaken  all. 

Amt  hvm  bec/ipte  on  every  side. 

That  dee  ne  might  he  not  aside. 

Cower.  Loaf.  Am.  book  rii.  fol.  163. 

Edmonde  and  Canutns,  agreed  to  trye  tlieyr  quarrellc*  bytweoe 
(hem  two  only,  and  for  this  was  sasygncJ,  by  tbeyr  bathe  sgre- 
mentes,  a lytell  ill  called  than  Olncy  nere  voto  Gioweestottr,  or 
after  some  wryters,  named  CMcnrgc,  bycteprd  with  the  water  of 
Seuarne.  Ftsbyan,  cap.  204. 

BECLOUD,  be  and  cloud ; to  cover ; to  oversha- 
dow. Tooke  supposes  cloud  to  be  formed  thus  ; gehlod, 
gdtloud,  glottd,  cloud.  Gehlod  the  past  part  of  the 
A.  S.  verb  gdtlidan,  to  cover.  Die.  of  Parley,  ii.  19G. 

Therefore,  when  sorrow  shalt  bectovd 
Thy  bur  *e renest  day. 

Weep  not  ! my  atgha  shall  be  allow'd 
To  chase  the  storm  away. 

Sir  Francis  Kingston  in  Ellis,  vol.  til.  p.  267. 

His  inward  grief  in  outward  change  appears  ; 

His  checks  with  sudden  fires  bright- tUming  glow. 

Which  quench'd,  end  all  in  ashes ; storms  of  t-nrs, 

Becloud  Ills  eyes,  which  soon  forc'd  smiling  rleare*. 

/?.  Ftetehrr.  Piscatory  Eclogue  5. 

BECOME,  Come  and  the  prefix  be.  A.  S. 

Bkco'ming,  n.  / rwntan ; Dutch  homen  ; Ger.  kom~ 

Bkcg'min'ci,  adj.  /men;  Swe.  komma.  Becuman,  in- 

Bkco'misolv,  if redi,  occurrere,  pervert  ire,  super - 

Rbco'mincweh8.  J venire,  to  go,  or  enter  in,  to  meet 
with,  to  come  or  attain  to,  to  come  upon  suddenly. 

Sumner ; who  might  have  added  cotwenire.  sEr  hi  to 
somne  becomon.  Antequam  conccnircnt.  Tipsy  ^ ovoeXBotv 
avrovt.  Mat.  i.  18. 

The  German  hequemcn  (from  the  Goth,  and  Sax. 
ewiman,  to  come)  and  the  English  become,  like  the  Gr. 
owepysaOtu,  and  the  Latin  concentre,  signify,  to  come 
together  (se.  to  the  same  place,  with  the  pome  design,  at 
the  same  time,)  to  convene,  to  concur ; and  conse- 
quently to  he  convenient  or  concurrent ; to  be  fit, 
decent,  appropriate,  suitable ; and  further ; graceful, 
ornamental. 


And  do)1  hem  alle  wel  aa  bone,  as  a kyng  bo  com*}  to. 

ft.  Gloucester,  p.  36. 

Where  ere  now  all  yise,  where  are  )»ei  boromen, 
yiae  hardij  men  A wise  > pe  dede  lias  all  >am  nomen. 

B.  Brumne,  p.  340. 

If  .jour  God  be  so  clerr,  A of  so  grete  vertewe, 

As  ge  preebe  oft  tide,  for  sot  be  je  sebew  A scic. 

We  Sarsxins  on  our  side  be  £*t  tyme  salle  purueie, 
bat  bis  lood  salle  be  xours,  A we  bice  me  Cristeo. 

Id.  f.  184. 

For  )»rwe  synne  fy  tone,  sent  was  tyl  erthe 
And  by  cam  maa  of  mayde.  manky  ode  to  amende. 

Prtrt  Pluukmsm.  lima,  p.  117. 
Upon  that  other  side  Damian 
Return  tn  is  tl«c  aorwefulkst  man 
That  ever  was. 

Chaucer.  The  Mar  chant  ft  Tale,  T.  9971, 
Let  eehe  of  us  Hold  up  his  bond  to  other. 

And  eebe  of  os  be  comm  others  brother. 

And  we  wol  slen  this  false  trsitonr  detb. 

Id,  The  Pardonerrs  Tide,  r.  12634. 
For  be  to  Bacchus  than  pmd, 

That  wberupon  bis  lioode  be  ieyd, 

It  ahulde  through  bis  touche  aoone 
Jtooomegolde. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  fol.  85.  Hook  r. 
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And  whan  him  thought  it  was  enough, 

Againe  the  dale  he  him  withdrougb 
So  priusly , that  she  nc  wUte 
Where  be  irctar,  but  as  hp  lisle 
Out  of  the  temple  be  goth  bis  vraie. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  L foL  13. 

Fomycacioun  and  a]  undenneue  or  auarice  be  not  named  among 
gbou  as  it  Meoea elk  UooU  men.  I Victif.  Kffetiet,  chap.  v. 

So  that  fornycaryon  and  all  roclenus  or  couctouanca  bee  Dot 
once  named  atmmge  you  as  it  becoaxmcth  saynctrs. 

Bible,  1551. 

Her  vertuc  shall  nppeare  if  liir  husband  he  east  into  nduersirie, 
whoree  if  she  lone  and  worship,  nor  loath  his  misery,  but  entreate, 
as  is  fcreiNiiuitg  to  do  her  husband,  the  world  shall  lalke  good  of 
her  perpetually. 

Fives.  /nil ruction  of  Christian  Woman,  book  ii.  ch.  lr. 

So  well  did  me  these  dignities  befit, 

And  honour  so  me  everv  way  became, 

As  more  than  man  I had  been  made  for  it. 

Or  aa  from  me  it  bad  drriv'd  the  name. 

Drayton,  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Since  my  becommings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  yon.  Your  honor  cades  you  bencc. 
Therefore  be  deafe  to  my  vnpittied  folly. 

And  all  the  Gods  go  with  yon. 

Shakspeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  343. 

As  for  my  own  part,  I cannot  bat  publkkly  profess,  I nerer  met 
with  nay  yet  sr>  truly  and  becomingly  religious,  where  the  right 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  bears  the  inlight ned  mind  so  cren, 
that  it  is  as  far  removed  from  superstition  as  irreligion  itself. 

More.  Kyi t tie  Ded.  Canj.  Cabbaliitica. 

For  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  he  expectetb  we 
should  do  every  thing,  after  tbe  becomingnets  of  human  nature, 
and  in  conformity  to  tbe  relation  we  hare  uuto  mankind,  and  more 
especially,  to  himself.  Grot.  Cosmologia  Sacra , fol.  122. 

Or  if  men  do  know  and  believe  that  there  is  such  a being  as  God, 
not  to  consider  the  proper  cooaequcuces  of  such  a principle,  unt  to 
demenn  ourselves  towards  him  as  becomes  our  relation  to  him  and 
dependance  upon  him  and  the  duty  which  we  naturally  owe  him, 
this  is  great  stupidity  and  in  Co  uaidf  rate  new. 

Tillot  son.  Sermon  1. 

In  these  it  was  found,  that  what  became  inconvenient  or  useless 
to  one  man,  was  highly  convenient  aod  useful  to  another  *,  who 
was  ready  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  some  equivalent,  that  was 
equally  desirable  to  the  former  proprietor. 

Blachstane.  Commentaries,  ii.  9. 

Then,  with  breaming  rov’rcncc  let  each  pow’r. 

In  deep  attention,  hear  the  roice  of  God ; 

That  awful  voire,  which,  speaking  to  the  soul. 

Commands  its  resignation  to  the  Law. 

Rlacblaek.  A Soliloquy. 

The  throne  itself  is  now  the  altar  of  the  gmres,  and  whoever 
sacrifices  to  them  becomingly,  is  sure  that  bis  offerings  will  be 
smiled  upon  by  a prince,  who  is  at  once  the  example  and  patron  of 
accompli*  li  incuts. 

Walpole.  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  r.  i.  Prtf, 

XiECURL,  be  and  curl.  Chaucer  (V.  Junius)  writes 
crul  nntl  crotrle.  Whence  Junius  deduces  it  from  the 
Dutch  kronen  ( krommen , krommclen , kromlen,  krullen,) 
to  curve,  to  turn,  to  bend. 

la  the  beau  compiled  against  lit*  will  to  practise  winning  sirs 
before  the  irlaas,  or  employ  for  whole  hours  nil  (lie  thought  within 
aide  hi*  noddle  to  bepowder  and  beeurl  the  outside. 

Search.  Light  •/  Nature,  vqI.  U.  C.  26. 

BED,  r.  A.  S.  beddian  ,*  Ger.  bedden  or  betlcn. 

Bed,  n.  >t  lent  ere.  " Bed,  i.c.  stratum,  is  the  past 

Bs'udixo.  j port,  of  this  verb;  therefore  we  speak 
of  a garden  bed,  a bed  of  gravel,  &e.  In  the  A.  S.  bedde 
is  sometimes  used  for  a tabic.”  Tooke,  ii.  375.  Bedde 
is  used  in  A.  S.  for  a table  in  Mark  iv.  91. 

To  bed,  is  to  strew,  to  spread,  to  lay  out  or  beat 


wn,  smoothly  or  flntly,  to  flatten  down,  to  level  j BED 
and  also,  to  put  into  bed,  to  go  to  bed  with.  » ^ ^ 

kynp,  hescyde,  of  Engelond  halt  hym  to  hys  bedde, 

Aod  ly}  mftl  hys  grot  wombe  at  Reyns  a chyld  bedde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  3*9. 

He  was  in  poynt  to  jelde  fre  g»*te,  & sonc  to  die. 

For  euel  he  ne  might  him  weldc,  in  bed  bchoued  him  lie. 

R.  /Jeanne,  p.  10), 

Hit  is  rcuthe  to  rede,  bon  rygbt  holy  men  lyredca 
How  tltci  defoulcden  here  fircMh.  for  soken  here  owen  wll 
Fecr  fro  kuti  and  fro  kyn.  urol  dn)ed  geuden 
Baddelicbe  beddyd.  Piers  Ptvuhman.  i it  ion,  p.  296. 

The  loede  Chaiincelor  sayd  ; you  of  this  worshipful]  house  I am 
aurc  be  not  so  ignorant  but  you  know  well  that  tbe  kyng  our 
aoucraignc  lorde  hath  marled  bis  brother*  wife,  fur  she  wa*  both 
wedded  A bedded  with  bis  brother  Prince  Arthur. 

Hall.  King  Henry  VIII. 

To  bed  he  goth,  and  with  him  goth  his  wife ; 

As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolif, 

So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wcl  ywelte. 

The  cntdel  at  hir  bedde s feet  was  sette, 

To  rockcn,  and  to  yev*  tlie  child  to  soukr. 

Ckaucer.  The  Revet  Tale,  r.  4151. 

And  in  a bedde  of  wortes  stille  he  lay. 

Till  it  was  passed  undern  of  the  day, 

Waiting  ins  time  on  Chaatedcre  tu  falle. 

Id.  Tke  Non  nee  Pretties  Tate , r . 1 5227. 

For  sholdr  no  bed  horde  be.  bote  yf  )«e  bobe  were 
time  of  lyf  and  love  in  soulc.  and  iw  led  wedlock. 

Pier • Ploukman.  Piston,  p.  l&l. 

And  hntb  hia  soft  pas  begonne, 

With  all  the  ebere  that  lie  maie, 

Towardc  the  bedde  there  as  abe  laie. 

Till  iw  came  to  the  beddet  side. 

Gower.  Corn/.  Am.  fol.  13B. 

And  mete  and  drinke  this  night  wol  I bring 
Y nougb  for  thee,  and  clothe*  for  thy  btdding. 

Chanter.  Tke  Knigktes  Tale,  r.  1617. 


And,  that  a better  ease  thou  may'st  abide. 

Redding  and  doalha  I will  this  night  provide. 

And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  mayst  be 
A conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me. 

Dry  den.  Palaman  and  Arcite. 

JmiuIi  ho*  glotenye  be  of  good  ale.  hr  go)>  to  a cotd  beddyng 

And  bus  bered  unbeled.  uoeisylkbc  ywvye. 

Pier*  Plouhman,  Titian,  p.  264 

A thousand  favour*  from  a maund  she  drew 
Of  amber,  chryaUl,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  In  a river  throw, 

Upon  whose  weeping  roargent  ahe  was  act. 

Skaktpeare.  A Lover’s  Complaint. 

Generali  Noma  hailing  by  hi*  skilfoll  view  of  the  towne  {which 
is  almost  all  seated  vpon  a rocke)  found  one  place  thereof  mine- 
able, did  presently  art  workemen  in  hand  witball  ; who  after  three 
(Urea  labour  (and  the  aruenlto  after  we  were  entred  the  base  towne) 
had  bedded  their  powder,  but  Indeed  not  farre  enough  into  the 
wall. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  tfc.  The  Portugal  Foiage,  i.  fol.  1 40. 

Tbe  Marques  tliretened  her,  that  if  lie  wanne  her  by  force,  be 
wolde  aette  her  in  a town,  with  bredde  and  water,  aa  longe  as  she 
lyued,  whiche  made  the  qucoe  a frayed,  for  she  sawe  well  she  was 
hut  in  a weak*  place,  w»oul  men,  vitayle,  or  prooision  ; than  she 
treated  with  the  Marques,  and  delyuered  hym  her  d ere  doughter, 
and  mcootyneet  he  dyd  wedde  her  and  bedde  her. 

Vron tart.  Crony  cle,  U.  20. 

The  Kingrs  Maieatie  gaue  to  him,  to  the  commuoalty  and  clt- 
tizens,  for  to  be  a worke-house  for  the  poors  aod  idle  persona  of 
the  Cittic  of  London,  his  place  of  Bride-well,  and  scuen  hundred 
tu  nr  he  land  of  the  S»ooy  rents,  with  all  the  beds,  bedding,  and 
all  other  furniture  of  the  lkoapitall  of  y*  Sauoy,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  ssyde  workc-houac  of  Bride-wctl. 

Stowe.  Ann.  1553.  Edward  FT, 
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BCD.  From  our  W of  rest  and  security  we  t hen  issue  forth,  exposing 
— w , < ourselves  to  the  cares  and  tolls,  to  tie  danger*,  trouble*,  and  tcmp- 
tatiou*  of  the  world  i then  especially  therefore  it  is  reasonable, 
tliat  we  aliould  sacrifice  thanks  to  the  gracious  preserver  of  our  life, 
and  the  (ikithfu)  restorer  of  it*  support*  and  comforts. 

Harrow.  Herman  Tii.  r.  1. 

Me,  therefore,  who  would  see  his  flow’rs  dispos’d 
Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  be  gives 
Tlie  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds, 

• Forecasts  the  future  whole. 

Cetrprr.  The  Tark,  book  iii. 

Bkd  is  used  in  composition.  Examples  arc  sub- 
joined. 


In  one  case  the  client  resembles  that  emperor,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  suffocated  with  the  ked-cloatks,  which  were  only  designed 
to  keep  him  warm. 

Goldsmith.  Citittn  of  the  War  Id,  Letter  97. 

Bedabble,  dabble  anil  the  prefix  be;  Dutch  dauben, 
daubeten ; pultercm  sire  lutum  tertare  manihus  aut  pe~ 
dibits.  Dab  or  dab  in  dab,  or  dob- chick,  Tooke  considers 
to  be  the  past  port,  of  the  A.  S.  dippan,  to  dip  or  dive. 
Dutch  doopen,  dauben. 

To  move  or  stir  the  water,  dirt  or  dust  about  with 
hands  or  feet  ; to  dip  into  them,  to  besprinkle  with 
them. 


Astrilde  hire  bedsuster  (hire  lorde’s  concubine) 

And  hire  dogter  Auerne  Leo  let  uime  atte  fine, 

And  drenebe  bo^e  two  in  }>e  water  Scuerne.  p 

H.  Gloucester,  26. 

The  beste  lajrc  in  roy  bon  re.  and  in  my  bed  ehambr 

Piers  Ploubman.  I'iiiM,  p.  99. 

For  he  surhe  lone  hath  to  you  cast, 

That  ye  shall  bcoe  hit  ownr  dere, 

And  he  shall  be  your  bed/ere. 

Gower.  Cw/.  Am.  book  ri. 

Ahd  tli us  our  lords  aeode  yon  with  my  good  Udy  your  bedftlows 
and  all  yours,  os  b&rtcly  wel  to  fare  as  you  would  al  wlslie. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  Worhes,  fol.  108. 

Oh ! perilous  fire,  that  in  the  bedstratr  bredeth  ! 

Chaucer.  The  Marchantes  Tale,  r.  9657. 

And  In  truth,  an  honest  and  virtuous  dame,  linked  once  unto  her 
lawfull  spouse  by  unfeigned  love,  will  sooner  abide  to  be  clipped, 
clasped  and  embraced  by  any  wolves  and  dragons,  than  the  con- 
t reels  turn  and  bedfelUwsbip  of  any  other  man  whatsoever  but  her 
own  husband.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  941. 

For  thy  walles  a pretty  alight  drollery,  or  the  storic  of  the  Pro- 
digall,  or  the  Germane  hunting  in  waterworks,  i*  worth  a thousand 
of  these  bed- hanging/,  and  these  fly-bitten  tapis  tries. 

Shahspeare.  King  Henry  IV.  part  JL  'fcj.  89. 

The  comical'  poet  said  pleasantly  in  one  comedy,  speaking  of  those 
who  liad  their  brdsteds  thick  with  gold  and  sUrer  : Why  do  you 
make  your  sleep  deare  and  costly  unto  yourselves,  which  is  the 
only  gift  that  the  gods  hare  given  us  freely  ! 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  215. 

Pkim.  I>  be  no  longer  guiltie  of  this  stone.  This  sanguine  coward, 
tb«  bed-prtsner,  this  lion-bark  breaker,  tliis  huge  hill  of  fleah. 

Shahspeare,  King  Henry  IV.  part  i,  fol.  57. 


He*.  Neuer  so  wearie,  nencr  so  in  woe, 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  aad  tome  with  briars, 

I.can  no  further  erawle,  no  further  goc ; 

My  kgs  can  keepe  no  pace  with  roy  desires. 

, Shaksprart.  Midsummer  Sight's  Dreams,  fol.  156. 

BEDAFF,  drt/and  the  prefix  be.  Swc.  doftea,  hebe- 
lare,  stujtc/acere.ihre.  Dutch  dooven,  insaniic,  dclirare. 
Doove,  surdus.  Kilian.  But  Junius  well  observes,  that 
whatever  is  so  vitinted,  as  to  have  lost  its  natural  force 
and  vigour,  is  iu  A.  S.  called  deaf.  Ikdttf  then  may  be 
To  deafen,  deaden,  sc.  the  wits ; to  befool. 

Beth  not  bedafftd  for  your  innocence, 

But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  govcraaille. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  9067. 

Bnt  Bartholomew  his  wits  did  so  bedqft, 

That  all  seetnd  good  which  might  of  fair  begotten, 
Although  it  proude  no  sooner  ripe  than  rotten. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath, 

Each  one  of  you  (O  men)  In  private  nets 
Can  play  the  Pox,  for  ■lip  and  subtitl  craft  : 

But  when  you  come,  yfore  (in  all  your  facta) 

Then  are  you  blind,  dull  witted  and  be  daft. 

A orth.  Plutarch,  fol.  SO. 

BEDAGGLE,  daggle  and  the  prefix  be.  Lye  thinks 
daggle  is  the  frequentative  of  dag  (A.S.  dettw,)  detc. 
lo  bedew,  to  wet,  to  besmear  with  wet  dirt. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Richardson,  fa  his  notes  on  Par  Ad  iso 
U»st,  p-  322.  has  the  following  explanation  : — “ Boses,  from  Ha*, 
they  fall  low  to  the  ground ; they  are  also  called  the  houring,  from 
boim*,  br-daggUd."  Steeven a. 

Shakspeare.  Pericles,  act  ii.  sc.  li.  Notes. 


— tine  that  known 

What  she  lhould  shame  to  know  herselfo, 

But  with  her  moat  vlld  principall : that  shec’s 
A bed-swanser,  enen  aa  bad  at  those 
Thit  vulgars  giue  bold’st  titles. 

Id.  Winter’s  Tale,  fol.  282. 


“ — ‘ Others  on  the  grass 

Coucht,  and  now  fild  with  pasture  gaaing  sat. 

Or  btdward  ruminating. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  iv. 
Ixsl  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast, 

And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone, 

In  his  bed  chamber  to  be  barr’d  of  rest 

Shakspeare.  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Here  thought  they  to  haue  done 

Some  wanton  charme,  vpon  this  man  and  maide, 

WW  vowes  are,  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
TUI  Hymen’s  torch  be  lighted. 

Id.  Tempest,  fol.  U. 

r”Pcct  1 P«M  Kuacliius,  and  the  value  I plac’d  upon  his  coo- 
Tcreation,  cover  d me  with  blushes  to  be  thus  surprised  by  him 
and  oWiged 1 «e  to  smiafie  him  sa  well  as  I could,  b?w  much  Um 

^Ttokmv*W*r *°  V**  ?“  f*Toar  of  bis  company  brought 
me  to  my  bed-side,  when!  ought  and  intended  to  hare  waited*  a 
him.  Boyle.  Occasional  Jtytsctions,  Sec.  Ir.  Disc.  1 

VOL.  XVIII 


BED  AH,  or  Vedaii,  also  called  Bnttas  or  Wudtla*, 
a wild  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  and  forests  in 
the  •interior  of  Ceylon.  See  Ceylon  and  Batta. 

BE  DARK,  be  and  dark.  A.  S.  adeorcian,  obscurare, 
to  obscure,  or  make  dark  or  dimme,  to  darken,  to 
hide.  Somncr. 

But  whan  the  blarke  winter  uighte, 

(Without  moone  or  sterre  ligtitcj 
lie  decked  hath  the  water  atmnde. 

All  prluely  the!  gone  to  loude. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  1.  fol.  14. 

BEDASH,  be  and  dash ; of  uncertain  etymology. 

To  beat  or  strike  against;  as  waves  against  a shore, 
a ship  against  a rock,  &c. 

Dead  men,  and  weapons  broke,  do  on  the  earth  abound  j 

The  drums,  bedash'd  with  brains,  do  give  a dismal  sound. 

Drayton.  Poly-olkion.  Song  xxiL 

Thou  wyckcd  rartet,  durst  thou  be  so  bold*  as  thus  bedcct  with 
skarkt  and  bedaskte  with  golde,  to  come  into  the  open  face  of  so 
many  of  thy  wretched  citrxens,  and  to  enter  into  this  sorrowful! 
and  mourning  camp,  swimming  In  these  tokens  of  quiet  prosperity, 
like  as  if  thou  shoulde  triumphe  ouer  v*. 

Goldyng  Justine,  fol.  90* 

Si 
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Whence  swelling  on  both  *idc*  in  moaner  of  an  balfe  globe, 
and  opening  a wide  partition  of  lands,  with  dw  araws  of  Prop.>n*i« 
that  stretch  round  about,  it  bedashe/h  on  that  side  Cysicum  and 
Dindvtan,  the  religious  and  sacred  temples  of  tlw  grrat  damn 
and  mother  (Cytiele.)  Holland,  Ammiamu,  fot.  1%. 

BIDAW.  See  Aiuw.  To  awake.  No  day  them 
awaketh  they  being  always  awake  ; on  the  watch. 


There  is  no  dale  which  hem  irrfamrtt, 

No  more  the  wsdc  than  tlic  raoone. 

When  there  is  any  thing  to  doooc. 

Gower.  Con f.  Am.  fol.  95. 


BEDAUB,  be  and  daub.  See  Bedabble.  Ger.  dan 
ben,  to  dip,  $c.  in  mud  or  dirt,  &c. 

He  changed  was,  that  in  Achilles  apoyles  came  home  before, 

Or  when  among  the  ships  of  Greece  the  fires  an  fierce  be  flung  s 

But  now  in  dust  bis  heard  kedawk'd,  bis  haira  with  blood  is 
clung.  Pharr.  Aeneidot,  book  U. 

Great  use  there  is  and  tn  good  purpose,  of  the  mud  which  these 
fountains  do  yecld ; but  with  this  regard,  that  when  the  bodie  is 
besmeared  and  bedawbed  outwanlly  therewith,  the  snme  may  drie 
npon  it  In  tb«  son.  Holland.  V.  2.  PlinU,  fol.  412. 

N'l'H.  I saw  the  wound,  I saw  it  with  mine  eyes, 

God  saue  the  markr,  here  on  hb  manly  brest, 

A pitteous  course,  a bloody  piteous  coarse  : 

Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood. 

All  in  gore  blood,  1 sounded  it  the  sight. 

Shakyp'ttrr.  Romeo  and  Joliet,  fol.  66. 

Is  It  worth  the  pains  to  deriae  plausible  shifts,  which  shall  in- 
stant! v,  we  know,  ha  detected  and  defeated ; to  bedaub  foul  designs 
with  a fab  varnkli,  which  death  will  presently  wipe  off  t 

Barr  aw.  Sermon  xv.  3. 


BEDECK,  he  and  deck  j A-S.  theean  tel  decan ; G«r 
and  Dutch,  decken,  to  cover,  to  clothe. 

For  when  dsmr  nature  first  bad  frarade  hir  heaueuly  face, 

And  thoroughly  bedecked  it,  with  goodly  gieamea  of  grace. 

Gascoigne.  1m  pray  it  of  Lady  Sandtt. 


When  May  b la  hb  prime, 

Tlien  may  each  heart  rejoice ; 

When  May  bedeck*  each  branch  with  green 
Each  bird  strains  forth  Ids  voice. 

Richard  Edward*  in  Ellis,  v.  2. 

Mv  deed*  at  Rome,  inriebt  me  with  rcnounc. 

My  talkc  abroad  with  proper  filed  phrase, 

Adorn’d  my  Iwad  riwn  with  a lanrell  crowne. 

The  ctuperour  did  much  commend  my  waits. 

So  that  1 was  bedtekt  with  double  praise. 

itirror  for  Magistrate*,  p.  187. 

Where  rest  my  muse  ; (tin  jolly  sbepheards  swaincs) 
Neat  morn  with  pearl*  of  dew  bedeck * our  plaiues. 

We'll  fold  our  flockea,  then  In  fit  time  go  on. 

To  tune  mme  oaten  pipe  for  Doridon- 

Browne.  Britannia’*  Pastoral*,  book  i.  Song  ii. 


Sir  Walter  might,  apon  some  great  assemblies  at  court,  bare 
liis  very  shoos  bedeck’d  with  precious  stones,  that  exceeded  the 
value  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

Gliy*  Life  of  RnUgk , foL  14*. 

A very  antient  pit,  rolled  the  Old  Brine,  was  also  held  In  great 
veneration,  and  till  within  these  few  years,  was  annually,  on  that 
festival,  bedecked  with  boughs,  floweni,  and  garlands,  and  was 
encircled  by  a jovial  band  of  young  people,  celebrating  the  day 
with  song  and  dance.  Pennant.  Journey  from  Chester. 

BEDELVE,  \ Be  and  drive  i A.S.  deiftm;  Dutch, 
Bbdolyen.  j dclren,  to  dig. 


The  veriest  clown  who  stumps  along  tbc  streets. 

Ami  dolfs  hb  bat  to  each  grave  cit  Ur  meets, 

Some  twelve  months  hence,  bedaub'd  with  livery  lace, 

Shall  thrust  his  saucy  flambeau  in  yowr  face. 

Whitehead.  Pro.  la  Utn  Scimdfur  Ixrecn. 

BEDDINGTON,  n village  in  Surry,  near  which  is 
gseet  belonging  to  tbc  Carew  family.  Ike  old  m*n- 
sion  was  built  by  Sir  Francis  Carew  in  the  IGth  ccu- 
tury,  and  by  him  the  first  orange  trees  seen  in  England 
were  planted.  They  were  raised  from  seeds  of  that 
fruit  imported  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Ilalcgh, 
who  had  married  his  neicc.  In  summer  they  stood  in 
the  open  air : according  to  an  account  of  several  gar- 
dens near  London,  written  in  1691,  and  printed  in  the 
12th  volume  of  the  Jrchaologkt,  they  were  preserved 
during  winter  in  a moveable  shed ; the  trees  were 
thirteen  feet  high ; and,  in  the  year  preceding  this 
account,  10,000  oranges  had  been  gathered  from 
them.  They  flourished  for  more  than  a century  and 
a half,  but  were  destroyed  by  the  great  frost,  1739-40. 
In  the  autumns  of  1599  and  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth 
honoured  Bcddington  pork  with  her  presence ; and 
the  Queen's  Oak  aud  her  favourite  walk  are  still  shewn. 
Sir  Francis,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  kept  back  a 
ckerrv-tree  for  more  tbun  a month  beyond  its  season, 
by  straining  wet  canvass  over  the  tree.  The  fruit  thus 
increased  in  size,  but  continued  pale  ; and  when  the 
precise  time  of  the  Queen’s  arrival  was  known,  the 
canvass  being  removed,  a few  days  brought  them  to 
their  natural  colour.  TTic  population  of  the  parish  of 
Bcddington  in  1821  was  1327. 

BEDE  AD.  be  and  dead.  Goth,  gadauthnan  ; A.  S. 
deadian,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  to  bereave  of  life. 

Wlwmipon  1ms  [Epictetus]  further  adds  that  there  it  a doable 
mortification  or  petrifreattou  of  the  soul;  the  one,  wbau  it  is  atu- 
pified  ami  tx-aottod  in  Iw  intellectuals ; the  other,  wliea  it  is 
ktdeaifed  in  it*  mural*,  0*  to  tiint  ptnior  that  rjuturully  should 
belong  to  a mu.  Cadivurth.  intellectual  System,  fob  193. 


Right  as  a manor  dalft  the  earth,  btcauae  of  tilling  of  the  field, 
and  found  there  a gwhlx-t  of  quid  bedohten,  then  wenea  folks,  that 
it  Is  befall  by  fortuitous  betidyng. 

Chaucer.  Barcuu,  book  V,  fol.  237, 


BEDEVIL,  be  and  devil.  See  Devil. 

Recruited  once  more,  I forgot  all  my  pain, 

And  wm  jilted,  and  burnt,  and  kedevitd  again; 

Not  a petticoat  fring’d,  or  the  heel  of  a shoe, 

Ever  pass'd  you  by  day-light,  bat  at  it  I flew. 

Moore.  Song  L 


T popp’d  upon  Stuelfimgus  again  at  Turin,  In  bis  return  home ; 
Hilda  and  tale  of  sorrowful  adventure*  be  bad  to  tell.  He  had 
been  flay’d  alive,  and  bedemTd,  and  used  worse  than  Su  Bartho- 
lomew at  every  stag*  ha  foul  come  at. 

Sterne.  Sentimental  Journey. 


BEDEW,  "1  A.  S.  deowian ; Dutch,  dauwenj  Ger. 
Bkdkwy.  J tawen,  to  wet,  to  moisten. 

Tbc  hot  snntmer  drteththn  cornre,  and  autsunpne  coraclb  aycn 
of  hcauic  ar;ika,  and  the  fleeting  raine  bcdrwetk  live  winter. 

Chaucer.  Here  ms,  book  It.  fol.  236. 

Up  start  tny  staring  locks, 

1 lay  for  dead  a space  : 

And  what  with  bloud  and  brine  I all 
bedewde  tbc  drccrir  place. 

TnrbemU.  Pyndarat*  Ann  tw  ere. 

And  her  fairc  face,  fair*  bo  some  he  bedetet* 

With  teares,  tea  re*  of  remorse,  of  ruth,  of  sorrow. 

As  tbc  pale  rose  her  colour  lost  renew  c*, 

With  the  fresh  drops  folnc  from  the  miner  morrow  j 
So  she  rmlucs,  and  checkcs  irapornled  shewea, 

Moist  with  their  ownc  tcarc*,  and  with  Wars*  thay borrow. 
Fntrfos.  Godfrey  of  BulLugue,  book  XX.  at.  129. 

Only  the  nursling*  of  the  sisters  trine, 

RoWl  against  me,  TSomnu*]  acorn  my  great  command  ; 
And  when  dark  night  from  her  btdewy  wings. 

Drop#  alccpy  silence  to  the  eyes  of  all  ; 

They  only  wake,  and  with  unwearied  toil. 

Labour  to  find  the  via  Lactca, 

That  leads  to  the  koarea  of  iuutuwtality. 

Brewer.  Lingua , act  r.  1 16* 
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Both  nations  shall,  in  Britaioe**  royall  cruvne. 

Their  d s If ‘ring  names  tlie  signs  at  faction  drowiw  } 

The  ailoer  stream**  which  from  this  spring  Increase, 

Bede w all  Christian  hearts  with  drop*  of  pesos. 

lUnumoHt.  Baawwtk  field. 
For,  neucr  foatlc  knight,  aa  be  of  late, 

So  tossed  waa  in  fortune's  cruel  1 frrakes ; 

And  all  the  while  salt  tenres  be  dr  aw’d  the  bearers  cbeaks. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queenr,  book  L C.  12. 
What  slender  youth  bedew’d  with  liquid  odours. 

Courts  thee  on  roses  In  some  pleasant  cave, 

Pyrrha  f Mitt on.  Her.  od.  T. 

Thrice  liappv  he  1 who,  on  the  suulesa  side 
Of  a roman  lie  mountain,  forest  crown’d, 

Beneath  the  whole  collected  sliade  redines  : 

Or  in  the  griid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought. 

And  fresh  bedew’d  with  ever  spouting  streams. 

Sits  coolly  calm.  TXemeon.  Summer. 

Go,  my  boy,  and  if  you  fall,  though  distant,  exposed,  and 
nnwrpt  by  those  that  tore  you,  the  mosl  precious  tears  are  those 
with  which  heaven  bedetet  the  un buried  head  of  a soldier. 

6 hldimtib.  Hear  */  Wakefield. 

BEDFORD,  or  Brdfordshim,  a county  of  Eng- 
land, encompassed  by  Northamptonshire,  Hunting- 
donshire, Cambridgeshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Buck- 
Situatioo,  in  gham  shire.  The  boundaries  of  this  county  are 

generally  mere  arbitrary  lines,  sometimes  a small 
^ river,  ami  at  others  only  a rivulet.  It  is  about  thirty- 
six  miles  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  twenty-two  in 
extreme  breadth.  The  superficial  area  has  been  vari- 
ously stated  by  different  writers.  The  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  states  it  at  307,200  acres,  while 
the  Returns  to  Parliament,  relative  to  the  poor's  rates, 
makes  it  only  $75,200  ; but  Dr.  Beeke,  in  his  OLeer- 
vations  on  the  Income  Tar,  gives  393,059  acres  as  the 
superficial  content.  The  first  of  these  statements  is 
equivalent  to  480  square  miles,  the  second  to  430, 
and  the  third  nearly  to  458.  In  the  Population  Returns 
of  1831,  the  urea  of  this  county  is  stated  at  463  square 
miles,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  mean  of  the  three 
preceding  numbers,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  England  and  Wales. 

From  the  comparative  statements  of  the  population 
of  the  English  counties,  given  in  the  introduction  to 
these  Returns,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  Bedfordshire  has  been  increasing  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  increase,  how- 
ever, lias  been  more  rapid  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period } os,  in  the  interval  from  1801  to  1811,  it  was 
about  3|  per  cent,  below  the  general  average  for  the 
whole  of  England ; but  from  the  luttcr  date  to  1831, 
it  was  nearly  on  a par  with  that  average. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  at  the  five  different 
periods,  in  even  hundreds,  with  the  average  increase 
in  each  ten  years j viz. 


Dute. 

Population. 

Ioctmm  per 

1700 

1750 

1801 

1811 

72  600  * 

1831 

The  actual  number  of  inhabitants,  as  given  in  the 
Return,  however,  is  only  83,7 16,  presenting  a com- 
parative population  of  151  persons  to  each  square 


BEDEW. 
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mile,  which  is  more  than  forty  below  the  general  BED- 
uverage  for  England.  At  the  three  periods  in  which  FORD, 
the  information  is  most  to  be  relied  upon,  this  popu- 
lation  included  the  following, 

PkmOin.  M«Jm.  Pinulw.  Total. 

1801. . ..  13,980 30,523 33,870. . . . 63,393 

1811.. ..  14,937 33,171....  37,04$.,..  70, 313 

1831 17,373  40,385 ....  43,331 ....  83,7 1® 

In  reference  to  the  employments  of  this  population, 
the  Parliamentary  Returns  afford  the  following  state- 
ments} the  numbers  in  the  first  are  individuals,  in 
the  other  two  to  families : viz. 

In  Agriculture.  In  TnU*.  AD  others. 

1801 18,766 13,816 38,789 

1811 9,431 4,155 1,381 

1831 10,754  4,837 1,792 

From  the  parish  register  returns,  it  appears  that 
the  annual  number  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages, 
on  on  average  of  ten  years,  ending  with  1830,  were 

Mnloi.  Female*.  Tout. 

Baptisms 1160 1121 2387 

Burials 633 703 1335 


The  marriages  were  654  j besides  which  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  annual  numher  of  unentered 
baptisms  was  about  118}  burials,  53  } marriage,  1. 
By  adding  these  numbers  to  the  totals  for  1830,  and 
dividing  the  whole  population  by  the  respective  sums, 
we  obtain  the  following  proportions  : viz. 

Marriages one  in  133 

Baptisms one  in  35 

Burials  ............  one  in  57 


As  nearly  the  whole  of  Bedfordshire  is  situated  on  Genoa] 
the  eastern  side  of  the  grand  ridge  which  separates  surface, 
the  waters  which  flow'  into  the  German  Ocean,  from 
those  which  find  an  outlet  in  the  Irish  Sea,  its  general 
inclination  is  towards  the  cast,  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
that  direction  that  its  rivers  flow.  Much  of  the  sur- 
face is  varied  with  hills  and  vnlLies;  though  few  of  its 
eminences  aspire  to  the  character  uf  mountains.  The 
highest  range  is  the  ChiUern  Hills,  which  cross  a 
port,  and  skirt  the  remainder  of  its  southern  borders. 

This  range  is  chiefly  composed  of  a vast  mass  of  chalk, 
intermixed  with  flints,  and  frequently  projects  into  the 
vallies  in  a singular  manner.  Another  ridge  of  hills 
crosses  the  northern  part } but  this  differs  altogether 
in  its  character  from  the  former,  being  principally 
composed  of  clay.  A ridge  of  sand-hills  likewise 
enters  the  county  from  the  west,  and  stretches  towards 
the  north-east.  Much  of  the  surface  of  Bedfordshire 
is  composed  of  alluvial  soils,  principally  consisting  of 
yellow  and  dark  coloured  clays  j which  however  are 
diversified  with  tracts  of  chalk  am!  sand.  The  wes- 
tern, and  some  of  the  eastern  parts  are  flat  and 
sandy.  South  of  Dunstable  and  Luton,  the  upper 
stratum  is  chalk,  intermixed  with  numerous  layers  of 
flints,  which  is  succeeded  by  hard  chalk  alone.  The  M. 
minerals  found  within  the  limits  of  the  county  are  j*.  * 

not  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  limestone,  coarse 
marble,  and  imperfect  coal ; but  one  of  the  sub- 
stances for  which  it  is  most  noted  is  fullers  earth. 

Some  years  ago,  the  most  extensive  pit  of  this  was 
near  Apsley-Guise ; but  now  it  is  chiefly  obtained 
within  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire.  There  are 
also  several  mineral  springs  in  Bedfordshire,  which 
3 b 3 
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BCD-  are  resorted  to  for  some  particular  complaints  by  a 
POKD.  few  people  in  their  vicinity,  but  none  that  have 
'— *■ obtained  much  repute  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

As  Bedfordshire  is  an  inland  county,  and  not  very 
t'tunat*.  elevated,  it  experiences  a medium  temperature  and 
moisture.  From  meteorological  observations  made  at 
Leighton -Buzzard,  for  four  years  ending  with  1804, 
( it  appears  that  the  mean  monthly  height  of  the  baro- 
^ meter  was  29 '5*2  inches  ; that  of  the  thermometer, 
with  a northern  aspect,  and  in  the  open  air,  observed 
at*  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  was  470-2.  The 
average  monthly  quantity  of  rain  was  1'93  inches,  and 
the  evaporation  105.  Thus,  by  multiplying  these 
numbers  by  12,  we  have  2316,  and  12  6.  The  former 
is  therefore  only  a little  greater  than  the  average  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  most  prevalent 
wind  during  the  same  period  was  the  south-west. 
This  county  does  not  appeur  to  be  particularly  healthy, 
as,  from  the  late  returns  of  the  population,  there  are 
fewer  instances  of  longevity  than  in  many  others,  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  In  May  1821,  there 
was  only  one  person  living  whose  age  was  100  years  or 
upwards  ; and  that  was  a female.  This,  however, 
amounts  only  to  twenty-three  in  twenty  thousand  of 
the  population.  There  were  also  fifteen  men,  and 


The  other  rivers  are  less  important,  though  the  Ivel  bed- 
is  navigable  from  Biggleswade  till  it  falls  into  the  FORD. 
Ouse  near  Tcmpsford.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal 
also  touches  the  south-west  borders  of  Bedfordshire 
for  about  nine  miles,  near  Leighton-Buzzard. 

Bedfordshire  possesses  few  manufactures  except  Maoufrc- 
those  of  straw  and  lace.  Thread  lace,  sometimes  larca- 
called  bone -lace,  was  for  a long  time  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  the  county,  but  has  now  diminished,  both 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  straw  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  from  the  greater  prevalence  of 
cotton  lacc.  It  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  town  of 
Bedford,  and  a few  villages  near  the  borders  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. Plaiting  of  6traw,  and  making  it  into 
bonnets,  employ  a great  number  of  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Unstable  and  Toddington,  as  well 
as  near  the  confines  of  Hertfordshire.  This  has,  indeed, 
superseded  lace-making  in  many  places,  os  the  em- 
ployment is  not  only  considered  more  healthy,  but 
the  emolument  is  greater.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  working  part  of  the  female  population  are,  in  many 
places  employed  in  these  two  branches  of  industry. 

When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  they  found 
Bedfordshire  inhabited  by  the  Cassii,  or  Catieuchloni, 
and  it  was  included  in  their  Flatia  Catariensis.  After 


thirteen  women,  between  90  und  100  years  old,  which 
is  3*71  in  10,000  for  the  former,  and  three  for  the 
latter  ; while  some  of  the  northern  counties  average 
nearly  three  times  that  proportion. 

Sail,  calti-  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  obvious  that 
ration,  and  the  predominant  soils  of  this  county  are  clay,  sand, 
"nxIuctuMt,  and  chalk.  These,  however,  arc  ’ in  some  places 
variously  mixed,  and  produce  loams  of  greater  or  less 
tenacity,  according  to  the  prevailing  materials  of 
which  they  arc  composed.  Much  of  the  county  long 
remained  uncultivated  ; but  the  late  flourishing  period 
of  agriculture  has  now  left  but  few  large  patches  in 
its  natural  state.  The  greater  part  has  therefore  been 
rendered  productive  of  most  of  the  vegetables  com- 
mon to  the  midland  districts  of  England.  Both  the 
wheat  and  barley  of  Bedfordshire  are  good,  and  are 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  in  considerable 
quantities,  chiefly  by  the  Ouse  to  Lynn.  Part  of  Bed- 
fordshire is  also  included  among  the  dairy  counties ; 
and  large  quantities  of  butter  are  produced,  particu- 
larly in  a district  which  stretches  from  the  middle  of 
the  county  to  the  south-east  corner.  This  is  chiefly 
sent  to  London  by  land  carriage.  The  culture  of  wood, 
which  was  in  fashion  some  years  ago,  is  now  mostly 
discontinued.  But  many  of  the  sandy  districts  have 
been  planted  with  firs ; and  other  patches  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood. 

rerv  The  chief  rivers  that  water  this  county  are  the 
Ouse,  the  lvcl,  and  the  Ouzel.  The  first  of  these  is 
by  far  the  most  important : it  enters  the  county  from 
Buckinghamshire,  and  pursues  a circuitous  course 
through  fertile  meadows,  till  it  reaches  Bedford, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  ; and  is  found  highly  ser- 
viceable as  a medium  of  conveyance  for  the  produce 
of  that  rich  vale.  Us  length  within  the  county  is 
about  forty-five  miles,  which  terminates  by  its  en- 
trance into  Huntingdonshire,  a little  below  St.  Neots. 
The  current  of  this  river  is  very  slow,  except  at  the 
time  of  floods  ; but  after  much  rain  it  is  liable  to 
great  inundations.  Its  principal  fish  arc  pike,  perch, 
bream,  chub,  cray-fish,  eels,  and  dace.  The  eels  are 
large  and  fine,  and  are  caught  in  great  abundance. 


the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  became 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia.  A severe  oat  tic  was 
fought  between  the  Saxons-  and  Britains  in  this 
county,  between  570  and  580,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious,  and  gained  possession  of  the  chief 
places  it  contained.  During  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  Bedfordshire  was  the  scene  of  frequent  con- 
flicts, which  finally  terminated  in  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  invaders.  Many  castles  had  been  erected  during 
these  periods,  roost  of  which  were  demolished  by 
King  John  ; except  that  of  Bedford,  which  was  dis- 
mantled by  Henry  III.  When  the  present  division  of 
England  was  established,  Bedfordshire  was  divided 
into  nine  hundreds,  which  are  still  preserved.  It  is 
included  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ; and  contains 
123  parish  churches,  with  five  chapels,  and  nine 
market  towns.  These  are  Ampthill,  Bedford,  Big- 
gleswade, Dunstable,  Leighton-Buzzard,  Luton,  Pot- 
ton,  Shefford,  and  Woburn.  Remains  of  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Norman  antiquities  have  been  found  in 
this  county ; and  some  Roman  stations  are  also  to  he 
seen.  One  of  these,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Magiovinum  of  Antoninus,  is  situated  near  Potion.  By 
others  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  SaUrue. 
It  covers  a space  of  about  thirty  acres,  within  which 
many  urns  and  coins  have  been  dug  up.  C&mden  also 
supposes,  another  place,  about  one-third  as  large  as 
the  former,  at  Maiden  Bower,  a mile  from  Dunstable, 
to  have  been  a Roman  station,  from  the  coins  of  the 
emperors  found  there.  Leighton-Buzzard  has  like- 
wise been  drought  to  be  the  site  of  a Roman  campj 
and  some  have  imagined  that  the  site  of  a Roman 
amphitheatre  may  be  traced  near  Bradford -Magna. 
Bedfordshire  was  also  crossed  by  three  Roman  roads. 
That  called  Ickcnild-street,  enters  it  at  Leighton, 
passes  Dunstable,  and  crosses  the  Warden-hills  to 
Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  Walling-street  enters 
it  from  St.  Albans,  near  Luton,  passes  a little  north 
of  Dunstable,  where  it  crosses  the  Ickenild-stree:, 
and  thence  proceeds  to  Stoney-Stratford,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. A third  Roman  road  enters  the  county 
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BED-  near  Potion,  and  runs  thence  to  Bedford,  where  it 
^FORD.  ^ cro#aes  the  Ouse,  and  proceeds  to  Newport  Pagnel. 

For  further  information  respecting  this  county,  the 
reader  may  consult  Batchelor's  Agricultural  Report  of 
Bedfordshire  ; Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  yol.  i. ; 
and  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia.  Smith's.  Map  and 
Memoir  of  the  Strata  of  England,  also  affords  some 
good  information  respecting  the  geological  composition 
of  its  surface. 

Bedford.  The  chief  town  of  the  County  of  the 
same  name  is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  Camden 
does  not  believe  that  it  was  a Roman  station,  as  it 
does  not  stand  on  any  Roman  road,  and  no  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  in  it.  It  has,  however,  been 
called  by  others  the  Lacttdorum  of  Antoninus.  The 
Saxon?  named  it  Bedician  Lvrtla,  the  fortress  of  the 
Ford,  from  its  fortifications,  which  commanded  the 
river  Ouse.  Offa  chose  it  as  his  burial-place,  and  his 
body  was  deposited  in  a small  chapel  near  the  brink 
of  the  stream,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation. 
In  the  wars  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  Bedford 
was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  bloody  conflict.  It 
also  witnessed  some  defeats  of  the  Danes.  A strong 
castle  was  built  here  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
by  the  third  Baron,  who  took  his  title  from  the  town. 
Of  this  no  remains  are  now  to  be  seen.  As  early  as 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  the  borough  sent  two 
members  to  parliament. 

The  town  is  handsome,  and  contains  five  distinct 
parishes,  St.  John,  St.  Mary,  St.  Cutkbert,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  church  of  the  latter  is  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  place.  Lace-making  employs  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  according  to 
the  census  of  1821,  amount  to  5446.  The  poor's 
rates  of  the  five  parishes  in  1803,  at  an  average  of  7 *• 
were  s£«389.  10s.  3d. 

Situation  Bedford  Level,  an  extensive  tract  of  low  land, 
aad  extent  stretching  through  parts  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict is  calculated  at  nearly  400,000  acres,  or  625 
square  miles.  From  various  phenomena,  noticed  by 
different  writers,  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  space  anciently  consisted  of  dr)’  and  cultivated 
land  ; but  either  from  the  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment, or  from  some  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a vast  morass.  Numerous 
trees,  the  foundations  of  buildings,  with  various 
other  natural  and  artificial  productions,  have  been 
found  at  different  depths  below  the  present  surface. 
Proof*  of  Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Embanking,  states,  that 
it*  former  many  oak,  firs,  and  other  trees,  were  found  in  draining 
*****  the  Isle  of  Axholm,  at  the  depths  of  three,  four,  and 
five  feet  below  the  surface,  lying  close  to  the  roots, 
which  were  firm  in  the  earth  in  which  they  had  grown. 
The  trunks  of  these  trees  had  been  burned  down,  as 
the  ends  were  reduced  to  a kind  of  charcoal.  **  The 
oaks  were  lying  in  multitudes,  and  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  being  five  yards  in  compass,  and  sixteen  yards 
long ; and  some  smaller  of  a great  length,  with  a 
eat  quantity  of  acorns  and  small  nuts  near  them." 
r.  Elstob,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Bedford 
Level,  also  affirm?,  that  in  1784,  many  roots  of  trees 
were  found  near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  had  grown,  at  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet  below  the  thin  pasturage  of  the  surface."  Tacitus, 
in  his  Life  of  Agricola , states,  that  •'  the  Britons 


complained  of  their  hands  and  bodies  being  worn  out  BED* 
and  consumed  by  the  Romans,  in  clearing  the  woods  FORD, 
and  embanking  the  fens."  This  expression  has  been  ~ 
thought  by  several  to  apply  with  particular  force  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  to  refer  in  particular  to 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  which  once  covered  part 
of  the  Bedford  Level.  In  addition  to  the  trees,  foun- 
dations of  buildings,  a smith's  forge,  with  many  of  his 
tools,  some  horse  shoes,  and  other  iron  articles,  have 
been  found  near  Boston,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  record  either  of  the  Conjectural 
time  when  this  change  took  place,  or  the  manner  in  nlmtim  to 
which  it  was  effected  ; but  Harry  of  Huntingdon,  who  the  change, 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  describes  this 
part  of  the  country  as  **  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  watered  with  many  rivers  which  run  through 
it,  diversified  with  many  huge  and  small  lakes,  and 
adorned  with  many  woods  anti  islands."  This  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  applies  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  as  Stephen  reigned  from  1138  to 
1154.  William  of  Mulmsbury,  who  was  living  in  the 
first  year  of  Henry  II.  who  succeeded  Stephen,  describes 
this  tract  of  country  in  the  most  favourable  terms,  and 
particularly  mentions  the  size  of  the  trees  by  which 
many  parts  of  it  were  adorned.  This  forms  a singular 
coincidence  with  the  large  trees  that  have  been  found 
buried  in  the  marshes.  From  these  testimonies  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  great  inundation,  by  which  this  wide 
tract  of  fine  country  was  converted  into  a marsh,  hap- 
pened after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian.  At  whatever 
period  it  took  place,  however,  the  revolution  was  so 
great,  and  the  country  so  completely  overflowed,  that 
the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  stagnant  waters  filled  the  air 
with  noxious  exhalations,  which  not  only  destroyed  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  but  greatly  impeded  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
country  was  even  rendered  almost  impassable  for  boots, 
by  the  sedge,  reeds,  and  mud  with  which  it  was 
covered. 

The  first  attempt  to  drain  these  fens  was  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  j and  several  others,  equally  un- 
successful, were  also  made  in  the  reigns^  of  Henry  History  of 
VI.  and  Charles  I.  But  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  its  dnun- 
in  1G34,  in  conjunction  with  thirteen  other  gentle-  *6C> 
men,  undertook  and  completed  a great  part  of  this 
drainage  , and  from  him  the  name  of  this  farming 
district  was  derived.  This  nobleman  had  large  pos- 
sessions hereabouts,  chiefly  granted  him  by  Henry 
VIII.  on  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  he  en- 
gaged in  the  undertaking  on  condition  of  having 
85,000  acres  assigned  him,  in  the  result  of  successful 
accomplishment.  The  King  granted  these  adventurers 
a charter  of  corporation  in  1834  ; and  in  the  course  of 
about  three  years  and  a half  from  that  time,  the  sum 
of  about  100,000.  had  been  expended,  and  this  Her- 
culean task  completed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioners, who,  with  the  King's  surveyor,  set  out  the 
land  allotted  to  the  company  by  their  charter.  The 
right  of  this  corporation  was  afterwards  opposed,  and 
the  Earl  dispossessed  of  all  his  property  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  But  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars 
frustrated  the  schemes  of  the  other  persons  who  had 
engaged  in  the  business  ; and  in  1849,  William,  Earl 
of  Bedford,  the  heir  and  successor  of  Francis,  was 
restored  to  all  the  rights  of  his  father.  A new  act  was 
subsequently  granted  for  repairing  the  decayed  works, 
and  extensive  operations  were,  in  consequence,  carried 
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BED-  on,  till  in  1653,  a£40®,000.  bad  been  expended,  the 
FORD.  Level  was  considered  to  be  fully  drained,  and  the 
~ 95,000  acres  were  confirmed  to  the  adventurers.  In 

^EP1CfHy  1697,  this  Level  was  divided  into  three  dletrict*, 
northern,  middle,  and  southern  } and  a surveyor  was 
appointed  for  each  of  the  former,  and  two  for  the 
latter.  This  was  designed  for  the  better  regulation 
and  government  of  the  property  ; but  it  was  followed 
by  a series  of  contentions,  litigations,  charters  and 
laws.  For  further  information  respecting  these  dispute* 
we  must  refer  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  ii.  and  to  Elstob's  Historical  Account  of  the  Bedford 
Level, 

Much  fine  land,  however,  still  remains  undrained  in 
this  part  of  England,  and  during  winter  considerable 
tracts  are  frequently  overflowed,  and  become  the  haunts 
of  immense  flocks  of  water-fowls,  vast  numbers  of 
which  are  caught  in  decoys.  So  numerous  are  these 
birds  at  this  season  in  some  ports,  that  3000  couple 
are  often  sent  to  the  London  market  in  one  week,  from 
a single  decoy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely. 

Bxdvoro,  New,  a seaport  and  post  town,  in  the 
county  of  Bristol,  Massachusetts,  United  States  of 
America,  and  about  fifty-two  miles  south  of  Boston, 
the  capital  of  that  province.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  stretches 
from  Buzzard’s  Bay,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
estuary  of  the  Accushnet  river,  which  enters  it  near 
the  town.  In  1810,  Bedford  included  Fairhaven  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  eBtuary,  but  this  has  since  been 
separated,  and  incorporated  into  a distinct  town.  The 
population  of  New  Bedford  has,  in  consequence,  been 
greatly  diminished,  and  cannot  now  be  estimated  at 
more  than  5000  individuals.  It  contains  a Bank,  five 
places  of  public  worship,  besides  a library,  and  an 
academy  for  Quakers.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  com- 
modious, with  a depth  of  water  from  three  to  four 
fathoms.  The  amount  of  shipping  in  1818,  be- 
longing to  the  port,  was  nearly  24,000  tons  ; but  the 
surrounding  country  produces  few  articles  of  export ; 
many  of  these  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery.  Forty-five  sail  belonging  to  this  district  are 
nbo  engaged  in  the  cod  and  other  fisheries,  while 
several  trade  directly  to  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  other  American  ports.  The  average  value  of  the 
exports  is  about  130,000  dollars  ; of  which  sperm  and 
whale  oil,  with  candles,  constitute  a great  part. 
Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  hero  to  a considerable 
extent;  and  a weekly  newspaper  is  likewise  published 
at  New  Bedford.  Latitude  41®  38'  north,  longitude 
70“  54'  west. 

Bedford  U also  the  name  of  a post  town,  the  capital 
of  Bedford  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  standing  about 
200  miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a branch  of  the  JnniaUa,  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  a court-house,  a jail,  a nmrkct-house  and 
a Bank.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence  enveloped  by  moun- 
tains. One  of  these  a short  distance  west  of  the  town, 
is  1300  feet  high,  and  another  on  the  east  about  1100. 
A mile  und  a half  south  of  Bedford,  some  mineral 
springs  were  discovered  in  1804,  which  have  been  much 
resorted  to.  WTe  are  not  acquainted  with  any  analysis 
of  their  waters,  but  they  have  been  found  serviceable 
in  cutaneous  disorders,  ulcers,  rheumatism,  and  chronic 
complaints. 

BE  BIGHT,  be  and  digit,  which  Skinner  is  inclined 
to  derive  from  the  verb,  to  deck.  And  H.  Tooke  (it 


seems)  was  of  opinion  that  bedight  was  the  post  part,  EKDfOHT 
of  bedeck.  See  Bedeck.  w 


That  Christina  theefe  (quoth  he)  dint  wu  so  bold 
To  combat  me  la  hard  and  single  figlrt, 

Sh*U  wounded  fall  inglorious  on  the  mold, 

His  locks  with  clods  of  Mood  sad  dost  bedight. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  BulUigns,  book  vii.  iL  54. 


I have  a bower  at  Buckleaford-Bury, 

Full  daintily*  bedight. 

If  tboult  wend  thither,  my  little  Musgrare, 

Tboust  % in  mine  arme*  all  night. 

Little  blue  grave  hi  Perry,  ▼.  ML 

With  sorrow  for  my  guide,  as  tliere  I stood, 

A troopc  of  men  the  most  tn  srrocs  bedight, 
la  tumult  cluster'd  ‘bout  both  sides  the  flood. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  tai.  270. 


Whereas  he  sitting  found,  la  secret  shade. 

An  rncouth,  mirage,  sod  enciail  wight. 

Of  griesly  hew,  sad  foul*  tilfavour’d  sight, 

His  face  with  amoake  was  tand,  and  eyes  were  Heard, 
His  head  and  beard  with  soul  were  Q1  bedight. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Qmotnt,  book  IL  c.  vH, 


Pot,  all  his  armour  was  like  salnagc  weed, 

With  woody  mosse  bedight,  sad  all  his  steed 

With  oaken  Issues  sttrspl,  that  seemed  fit 

For  Balungr  wight.  Id.  Ib.  book  iv.  c.  iv. 

With  me  it  fares  now,  as  with  him  whose  outward  garment 
hath  bin  injur’d  and  \X\-b*dighted ; for  haring  no  other  shaft,  what 
help  but  U>  turn  the  inside  outwards,  especially  if  the  lining  ba  of 
the  same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  much  better  i 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnus,  U.  110. 


BEDIM,  be  and  dim.  A.  S.  ilimnian,  adimnian,  obteu - 
rare,  to  dull,  to  darken,  to  make  dlnuue.  Somner, 

■ By  whose  ayde 

(Weak*  musters  though  ye  be)  1 baue  bedymn’d 
The  noonc-lide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  uiutcnous  windcc. 
And  twist  lb*  greeat  ms,  and  the  asur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  warre.  Shahtpeart,  Tempest,  fol.  16. 

What  dextrous  thousand*  just  within  the  goal 
Of  wild  debauch  direct  ihslr  nightly  course  l 
Perhaps  no  sickly  qualms  bedim  their  days. 

No  morning  admonitions  shock  the  head. 

But,  ah  ! wbat  woes  remain  i 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  preserving  Health , book  iL 

BEDIZEN,  be  end  dun,  perhaps  date,  dasen.  See 

Dill. 

Nor  lightly  kem,  ye  apes  of  modem  race, 

Ve  cits  that  sore  bsdisen  Nature's  (ace. 

Of  the  more  manly  structure*  here  ye  view  j 
They  rose  for  greatness  that  ye  never  knew. 

Lang  ham  r.  The  Country  Justice. 

Well,  now  you're  leditend,  I’ll  swear,  ns  ye  pass, 

I can  scarcely  help  laughing— don't  look  in  the  glass. 
Those  tittering  boy*  shall  be  wldpt  if  they  tease  you. 

So  come  away,  girls. 

Whitehead,  V mus  attiring  the  Graces, 


BEDLAM,  n.")  Bethlehem,  bcthlem,  bedlam.  The 
Be'duam,  erf;.  Vllospital  of  St.  Mary  Bcthlem,  bc- 
Bh'di-amitk.  J stowed  in  1545  upon  the  city  of 
London,  who  appropriated  it  to  the  reception  of  Itt- 
natichs.  See  Pennant's  London,  p.  349. 

Sometimes,  in  thinking  of  what  I have  had, 

1 from  a sudden  ecstasy  grow  mad  i 
Then,  like  a bedlam,  forth  thy  El’nor  runs, 

Like  ooe  of  Bacchus*  raging  frautic  nans. 

Drayton.  England's  Heroical  Epistles. 


And  a*  he  would  proceed  with  hia  oration. 

One  of  the  cliicfest  of  this  bedlam  nation 
Lays  hold  on  him,  and  asks  who  he  should  be. 

Id.  The  Mom-Calf. 
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Rut  (till  dUtrtrtud  in  Imm;'*  limner. 

Anti  hcdlaui-hkc  tin*  rns iug  in  niv  grief* 

Now  rail  upon  tier  hair,  then  on  licr  eye. 

Now  call  her  goddess,  then  1 e*H  her  thief. 

Drmyio n.  Idea,  31 . 

It  was  a shrewd  wiving  of  the  old  monk,  that  two  kiocl  of  pri- 
sons would  sene  for  all  offenders  in  the  world,  in  Inquisition  and 
a Bedlam.  If  any  man  should  deny  the  being  of  a God,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  aoul,  such  a one  should  be  put  into  the  first  of 
these,  the  Inquisition,  as  being  a desperate  heretic  ; hut  if  any  man 
should  profess  to  be  fir  re  these  things,  and  yet  allow  himself  m any 
known  wickedness,  such  a one  should  be  pat  into  Bedlam. 

TllUttf,  Sermon  i. 


At  this  rate  we  aro  wonderfully  mistaken,  when  we  speak  of 
Don  Quixote  as  a nuulman,  and  of  Leonidas,  Brutus,  Wallace, 
Hampden,  Paoli,  as  wise,  and  good,  and  great ! The  case,  it  seen*, 
is  Just  the  reverie  : these  deserve  no  other  name  than  that  of 
raying  bedlamites.  Ben/tie.  On  Truth,  part  it.  eh.  U. 

BEDLIS,  or  Betlis,  a town  in  the  Pisb&lik  of 
V&n,  in  lat.  38°  34' N.  and  long.  42*  35'  E.  It  is  a very 
strong  fortress,  placed  in  a narrow  defile  between 
two  lofty  mountains,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Kuzur, 
which  joins  the  JtSS  Rub.lt  a little  below.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  is  estimated  at  5000,  and  the  city  is 
defended  by  a triangular  castle  ; it  has  many  public 
buildings  deserving  of  notice,  and  among  them  seve- 
ral medresehs,  or  colleges,  which,  together  with  the 
long  list  of  eminent  writers  who  were  natives  of  this 
place,  shew  that  learning  was  not  discouraged  by  its 
Sovereigns.  The  position  of  Bedlfs  makes  it  almost 
impregnable,  and  the  approach,  ou  the  south  side, 
may  be  entirely  cut  off  by  filling  up  the  excavation  in 
the  rock  through  which  the  road  posses.  The  walls 
of  the  castle  are  said  to  be  eighty  ells  thick  and  ten 
broad,  and  it  contains  300  houses  within  its  precincts; 
water,  as  might  be  expected  in  snch  a defile,  abounds, 
and  two  of  its  streams  arc  ekalybeates.  This  fortress 
submitted  to  the  Musulmon  arms  under  the  Khidifate 
of  Omar,  (a.  d.  G47.)  and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks 
under  Sultdn  Murid  IV.  (a.  d.  1634.)  Its  inhabitants 
are  the  Ruzegis,  a tribe  of  Kurds  and  Armenians,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  who  amounted  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  about  80,000.  The 
peculiar  strength  of  its  position  has  generally  enabled 
them  to  maintain  a virtual,  if  not  a nominal  indepen- 
dence, (Jchhn-numh,  p.  413  ; Otter,  Voyages,  j.  121  ; 
Evliyh  Efendf  s Travels , MSS. ; Juubert , T'oy . tn 
Perse,  120.) 

BE  DOTE,  to  befool,  from  the  A.  S.  dyderian  ; dy- 
drian,  to  mock,  to  delude.  V.  Tooke,  ii  216. 

Ami  all  this  wiu*  compa&cil  ou  the  night 
Bctwixc  him  Jason,  and  this  Hrrculea, 

Of  these  two  here  wm  n ikrcude  lees 
To  come  to  home,  vpon  an  inaorent 
For  to  bedvte  this  qur no  was  her  intent. 

Ckatuer.  Legend  of  Good  fVamen,  fol.  203. 

BED  NOR,  or  Bxmiira,  a town  and  district  in  the 
Mysore,  in  lat.  13°  &&  N,  long.  75°  S'  E.  .See  Mvbobk. 

BEDOWINS,  or  Bedwiks,  the  no  made  iubabitants 
of  the  Arabian  and  African  deserts.  Their  name  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  betiov),  " a native  of  the 
desert;"  and  they  are  the  Arales  scenita,  or  “ Arabs 
dwelling  in  tents,"  of  Hie  ancients.  They  strictly 
fulfil  the  conditions  implied  by  that  name,  for  they 
always  live  in  encampments,  pitching  their  touts 
wherever  they  find  water  and  pasturage;  and  changing 
their  abode  as  often  as  the  support  of  their  cattle,  or 
the  approximation  of  an  enemy,  makes  a change  of 
place  expedient. 

They  occupy  the  site,  and  are  the  lineal  descendants 


of  the  Arabs  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  Greek  BK- 
historians.  They  retain  moreover  the  same  manners,  DOW  INS. 
customs,  superstitions,  and  prejudices.  They  trace •~v— — 
their  origin  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ishmacl.  (Gen.  xvi. 

11.  xxv.  12.)  Hence,  they  Are  often  called  Ishnmelites 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers;  but  the  Edomites,  Ama- 
lekites,  and  other  neighbours  of  the  Hebrews,  were 
not  genuine  Bedowins,  being  derived  from  different 
branches  of  the  same  stock. 

They  answer  exactly  to  the  description  given  by 
the  angel  in  the  prophecy,  for  they  ore  “ wild  men, 
whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s 
hand  is  against  them;"  and  their  mode  of  living  at  the 
present  day  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

They  never  occupy  towns  or  even  houses,  and  are 
not  engaged  in  agriculture,  being  strictly  a pastoral 
people,  snpportiag  themselves  almost  entirely  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  the  hire  of  their 
Camels.  The  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  the 
few  esculent  vegetables  found  in  the  deserts,  provide 
them  with  food,  as  the  fleeces  and  skins  of  their 
sheep  and  camels  furnish  the  materials  for  their  cloth- 
ing ; and  the  remainder  of  their  wants  are  supplied  by 
plunder — a resource  to  which  they  always  apply, 
unless  restrained  by  fear,  or  by  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
a virtue  which  they  hold  in  the  greatest  esteem.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Diodorus  says  nothing  of  their 
predatory  habits  ; but  we  may  suppose  that  they  were 
so  much  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
government,  as  rarely  to  have  an  opportunity  in  his 
day 9 of  shewing  that  part  of  their  national  character. 

The  countries  inhabited  by  these  Arabs  is  prover- 
bially sterile.  In  the  elevated  central  plains  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  principally  occupied  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Nejed,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  the  Be  don  Ins  are  wholly  independent ; 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  more  fertile  regions,  they  are 
usually  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  their  neighbours.  As  they  approach 
the  cultivated  districts,  they,  of  course,  mix  more 
with  persons  of  settled  habits  ; and  many  established 
on  the  confines  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  are  engaged, 
at  least  for  one  portion  of  the  year,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  These,  however,  are  probably  considered 
as  degenerate  children  of  the  Desert  by  those  who  live 
further  from  the  haunts  of  civilized  men.  The  occu- 
pations of  the  last  are  such  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  their  amusements  are  analogous  to  the 
business  of  their  lives  : one  being  the  care  of  their 
herds,  camels,  and  horses,  when  at  peace,  and  the 
pnrsuit  of  their  enemies,  when  at  war ; the  other  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  the  celebration  of  their  military 
or  their  amatory  exploits. 

The  heat  of  the  climate,  their  continual  exercise 
and  extraordinary  abstinence,  generally  moke  them 
extremely  thin,  but  they  are  well  formed,  active,  and 
alert  in  a high  degree,  and  usually  have  expressive 
countenances,  and  bright,  speaking  eyes.  In  stature, 
they  are  generally  of  a middle  size,  and  their  com- 
plexion is  of  the  tawny  hue,  almost  universal  within 
or  near  the  tropics.  Their  hair  is  black  and  wiry,  and 
their  beards  arc  remarkably  thin.  The  two  eadsof  the 
shawl  which  forms  their  turban  are  allowed  to  hang 
down  upon  the  shoulder,  and  this  forms  almost  the 
only  peculiarity  by  which  their  dress  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  Arabs.  Their  Sheikhs  wear  very 
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BE-  wide  sleeves  to  their  robes,  and  occasionally  girdles 
DOWINS.  richly  embroidered.  They  preserve  a single  lock  from 
v— - the  crown  of  the  head,  by  which,  like  other  supersti- 
tions Musselmans,  they  believe  the  prophet  will  carry 
them  up  to  Paradise ; and  they  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  their  beards,  which  they  are  continually 
stroking  and  anointing.  To  spit  upon  the  beard  of 
an  Arab,  is  to  offer  him  the  most  unpardonable  offence; 
and  it  i9  even  said,  that  the  loss  or  diminution  of  his 
beard,  will  cause  an  Arab  to  wander  far  from  his  tribe 
and  country,  that  he  may  not  incur  the  disgrace 
which  such  a deficiency  entails  upon  him. 

A tooth  for  a tooth,  and  an  eye  for  an  eye,  was, 
we  know,  exacted  by  the  law  of  Moses  ; and  no 
where  is  the  principle  of  that  law  more  rigidly  fol- 
lowed up,  than  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ara- 
bian deserts.  The  duty  of  avenging  the  death  of  a 
relation  devolves  upon  every  member  of  the  family  ; 
and  the  .different  tribes  are  on  this  account  involved 
in  an  interminable  state  of  warfare.  The  universality  of 
the  Lex  Talioni s,  or  law  of  retaliation,  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  Bedwln  race,  and  was  pro- 
bably adopted  by  Mahomet,  in  order  to  conciliate 
them ; but  their  love  of  hospitality  is  not  a less  re- 
markable characteristic.  Even  an  enemy  is  secure  if 
he  can  fly  for  refuge  into  the  tent ; and  All  Bey 
(Don  Pedro  de  la  Badia)  tells  us  that  when  one  of  the 
Bedwins  heard  that  his  wife  had  given  stfme  food  to  his 
foe,  who  had  asked  for  charity  at  his  tent,  not  knowing 
whose  it  was,  he  replied  “ 1 should  probably  have 
killed  my  enemy  hod  I found  him  here,  but  1 should 
not  Lave  spared  my  wife,  if  she  had  forgotten  the 
law  of  hospitality." 

The  wants  of  the  Bedowln  are  few  and  easily  satis- 
fied. Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  furnished  by  his 
flocks  and  herds.  The  oases,  or  fertile  spots,  scattered 
over  the  deserts  present  palms  and  acacias,  of  which 
the  dates  and  gum  add  to  his  stock  of  provisions  : the 
former  arc  among  the  most  important  articles  of  his 
diet : the  latter  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in 
times  of  severe  dearth.  The  camel  is  occasionally 
slaughtered,  as  a costly  luxury,  to  regale  the  traveller  ; 
and  the  game  found  in  the  less  barren  parts  of  the  desert 
is  almost  the  only  article  of  animal  food  which  the 
wandering  tribes  ever  taste.  But  of  all  the  animals 
which  form  the  wealth  of  these  Arabs,  the  horse  is 
among  the  most  valuable.  They  trace  the  genealogies 
of  their  favourites  to  the  mares  of  Mohammed's  stud, 
or  even  to  those  of  Solomon's.  They  give  the  pre- 
ference to  mares,  as  being  the  most  manageable,  and 
not  likely  to  betray  their  riders  by  neighing.  The  power 
of  enduring  hunger  and  fatigue  manifested  by  these 
uni  uiiila  is  astonishing.  The  Emir,  visited  by  the  Che- 
valier d'Arvieux,  was  saved  by  a mare  who  carried  him 
threedaysund  nights  without  rest  or  food,  and  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  The  attachment  of 
the  Bedwln  to  his  horse  is  almost  as  proverbial  as  the 
fleotness  of  the  animal  itself.  They  inhabit  the  same  tent, 
are  treated  with  as  much  care,  and  are  almost  as  much 
caressed  as  the  children  of  the  family  ; and  this  extra- 
ordinary domesticity  gives  the  horses  of  the  desert  a 
tractableness  and  docilitywhich  no  other  breed  possesses. 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  kohlAnfct,  or  thorough-bred 
Arabian  horses,  "snot  possessing  any  beauty  or  other 
excellence  than  swiftness  : he  was  probably  deceived 
by  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they  are  usually 
kept,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  fodder ; 


and  he  seems  to  have  been  equally  misinformed  as  to  BE- 
the  little  value  set  upon  them  by  the  Turks.  It  DOW1N5. 
is  possible  that  the  case  may  be  altered  since  hit 
time  ; but  at  present  the  Turks  esteem,  and  often 
give  very  high  prices  for  horses  of  the  genuine  Arab 
breed. 

A sort  of  guitar,  called  rebib  orerbAb,  is  almost  the 
only  musical  instrument  in  use  among  these  people, 
and  they  accompany  themselves  upon  it  when  singing 
their  favourite  ballads,  and  regaling  themselves  on 
holydays.  Their  love  of  poetry  is  well  known,  and 
all  the  most  ancient  Arabian  poems,  are,  in  fact,  the 
productions  of  Bedowlns,  descriptive  of  their  customs 
and  opinions,  and  Ailed  with  images  drawn  from  the 
scenery  of  their  deserts.  The  Book  of  Job  affords  a 
more  ancient  picture  of  the  some  nation,  and  of  the 
same  country,  and  its  phraseology  > as  well  as  its 
imagery,  is  susceptible  of  much  illustration  from  the 
poems  and  romances  of  the  earlier  Arabs.  Tales  in 
prose  form  another  of  their  favourite  amusements 
and  the  Adventures  of  Antar  and  Allah  ; or  the  mar- 
vellous stories  contained  in  '*  77ie  Arabian  Sights'9 
are  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  repeated  at  idle 
hours,  from  the  honks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the 
Euphrates.  Their  knowledge  of  these  productions 
is  preserved  by  memory ; for  feiv  of  them  can  read 
or  write  ; and  materials  for  writing  cunnot  be  pro- 
cured without  considerable  difficulty  among  a people 
who  have  so  little  occasion  to  use  them.  These 
tales  and  poems  constitute  all  the  literature  of  the 
Bcdwhis  ; for  a few  traditional  receipts  in  medicine, 
and  a practical  knowledge  of  the  name  and  position 
of  the  constellations,  will  scarcely  be  allowed  to  de- 
serve that  title.  Their  ignorance  in  every  other  respect 
is  extreme;  and  superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  is 
no  where  more  powerful  than  among  these  wanderers 
in  the  Desert.  Their  dread  of  charms  and  spells  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  passage 
from  Burckhardt's  Account  of  his  Journey  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Mount  Sinai,  Having  observed,  that  "he  made  it 
an  invariable  rule  never  to  let  the  Arabs,  among  whom 
he  was  travelling,  sec  him  write,"  he  adds  that,  “ on  one 
occasion,  his  long  absence  from  his  companions  roused 
their  curiosity.  One  of  them  came  to  look  after  him, 
and  seeing  him  imrooveubly  fixed,  squatted  down  on 
the  ground,  and  closely  muffled  up,  approached  on 
tip-toe,  and  suddenly  lifting  up  the  cloak  which 
skreened  him,  detected  a book  in  his  band.  * What  is 
this  ?’  exclaimed  the  Arab,  4 What  arc  you  doing  ? 

I shall  not  make  you  answerable  for  it  at  present, 
because  1 am  your  companion  ; but  I shall  talk  fur- 
ther to  you  about  it,  when  we  are  at  the  convent.’ 

When  they  had  returned  to  their  halting-place,  Burck- 
hardt  ' requested  him  to  tell  what  he  had  further  to 
say.’  To  this  the  Bedwln  replied,  in  a passionate  tone, 

* You  write  down  our  country,  our  mountains,  our  pos- 
turing places,  and  the  rain  which  falls  from  heaven  ; 
other  people  have  done  this  before  you,  but  I at  least 
will  never  assist  in  the  ruin  of  my  country.’  Burck- 
hardt  assured  him  that  he  liked  the  Arabs  too  well  to 
wish  to  injure  them  : ' On  the  contrary,'  he  added, 

* had  not  I occasionally  written  down  some  prayers 
ever  since  we  left  Taba,  we  should  most  certainly 
have  been  all  killed,  and  it  is  very  wrong  in  you  to 
accuse  me  on  account  of  that,  the  emission  of  which 
would  have  cost  us  our  lives.’  He  ’was  startled  at 
this  reply,  and  seemed  nearly  satisfied.  ‘Perhaps 
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BE-  you  say  the  truth/  he  observed,  * but  we  know  that 
DOWINS.  some  years  since  several  men,  God  knows  who  they 
V— were,  came  to  this  country,  visited  the  mountains, 
wrote  down  every  thing,  stones,  plants,  animals,  even 
serpents  and  spiders,  and  since  then  little  nun  has 
fallen,  and  the  game  has  greatly  decreased.'  The 
same  opinions  prevail  in  the  mountains,  as  are 
current  among  the  Bedowfns  of  Nubia  ; they  believe 
that  a sorcerer,  by  writing  down  certain  charms,  can 
stop  the  rains  and  transfer  them  to  his  own  country." 

( Travel t in  Syria  ami  the  fhhf  Lund,  p.  5 19.) 

Those  who  are  fond  of  speculations,  or  of  the  effect 
produced  by  local  circumstances  upon  the  national 
character,  will  (Ind  much  matter  for  their  consider- 
ation in  the  most  detailed  and  minute  accounts  of 
this  remarkable  people.  Quickness  of  perception  and 
strength  of  imagination  are  the  mental  qualities  by 
which  they  arc  peculiarly  distinguished  ; their  poems 
do  not,  like  those  of  the  Persians,  abound  in  extrava- 
gant metaphors,  but  they  are  distinguished  by  the  force 
and  variety  of  their  shnilics  j and  though  their  love  of  nn 
unexpected  or  epigrammatic  turn  often  betrays  them 
into  pun9  and  puerilities,  the  skill  with  which  they 
draw  an  unforeseen  inference,  or  bring  out  an  unex- 
pected result,  plainly  marks  the  general  acuteness  of 
their  understandings,  and  shows  the  effect  of  habitual 
rapidity  in  plun  and  execution,  such  as  their  perpetual 
warfare  and  predatory  habits  continually  require.  Their 
talent  for  repartee  is  well  known  : when  one,  who 
could  repeat  all  the  Hadlth,  or  sayings  of  Mahomet, 
by  benrt,  was  asked  how  his  memory  could  retain  so 
many  different  sentences  at  once,  he  instantly  replied  ; 
**  Just  as  the  sand  in  the  desert  retains  all  the  pearly 
drops  that  bill  from  the  heavens  without  losing  a 
single  one."  Another,  on  being  asked  how  he  kucw 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  answered,  **  I can  recog- 
nise a man  by  bis  footsteps  iu  the  sand ; and  must 
not  the  constellations,  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  waves  of  the  sea,  convince  me  that  there  is 
one  God."  In  answer  to  the  same  question,  a third 
said,  “ Does  the  li^ht  of  dawn  require  a torch  in  order 
to  make  it  visible  ! ' The  vehement  and  unrestrained 
emotions  incident  to  so  wild  a condition,  give  force 
and  animation  to  every  line  of  the  Arabian  poems,  and 
their  satires  are  as  keen  and  pointed,  as  their  odes 
and  elegies  are  impassioned  and  emphatic 

Living  constantly,  as  these  Arabs  do,  under  their 
tents  of  camel's  hair,  solely  occupied  with  the  core  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  speaking  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  many  of  them  placed  in  the  very  regions 
which  were  traversed  by  the  Israelites  under  Moses, 
their  usages  and  habits  bear  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Jewish  Patriarchs,  who  were  noma  ties 
in  the  strictest  sense;  and  from  no  source  can  more 
copious  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  accounts  be  drawn, 
than  from  a minute  and  accurate  description  of  the 
peculiarities  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The 
Memmrt  of  the  Chevalier  d'^firtear  have  already  supplied 
much  curious  and  useful  information  on  this  subject ; 
but  no  European  probably  ever  observed  their  manners 
and  customs  with  so  much  core,  and  under  such 
favourable  circumstances,  as  the  traveller  whose  work 
we  have  just  quoted ; and  as  that  publication  lias 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  sacred  geography, 
so  may  we  venture  to  predict  nis  account  of  the  Bedo- 
wins  will  enlarge  oar  view*  of  the  Patriarchal  period 
of  the  Jewish  History. 

VOL.  xvm. 


To  undertake  to  attempt  a complete  enumeration  of  BK- 
thc  Bedowin  tribes,  would  be  a task  almost  as  hopeless  DOWINS. 
as  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  most  of  our  readers. 

Though  each  tribe  has  its  peculiar  territory,  upon  which 
its  neighbours  do  not  think  themselves  authorized  to 
encroach  ; war  ami  caprice  often  occasion  voluntary  or 
involuntary  removals  j and  many  remarkable  changes 
of  abode  would,  doubtless,  be  found  by  any  one  who 
could  compare  the  accounts  collected  by  Soyiiti  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  the  present  actual  position  of 
the  different  tribes.  The  principal  families  noticed  by 
travellers  in  modern  times  arc  • 

].  Those  on  the  southern  and  eostern  side  of  the 
Great  Arabian  and  Syrian  Desert,  extending  from  the 
Province  of  Ncjed  and  El  Absh  to  the  bunks  of  tho 
Euphrates. 

1.  Beni  Kbkled,  (the  children  of  Khdlcd,)  in  El 
Ahsh. 

2.  Bent  Kiyhb,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  in  Persia. 

3.  Beni  Lum,  on  the  Tigris. 

4.  Monte fic,  or  Montelij,  on  the  Euphrates,  between 
Basrah  and  Baghdad. 

II.  Those  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia,  (A1 
Jezirah,)  nominally  subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Boghd&d. 

1.  T&f,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  |Kiwerful  tribes; 
rendered  illustrious  by  one  of  its  Princes  named  Hiitira, 
whose  generosity  is  the  subject  of  many  well  known 
romances.  This  tribe  occupies  the  fertile  plains  between 
Mosul  and  Nissibis. 

2.  A few  more  unimportant  clans. 

III.  Those  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  who  provide 
escorts  for  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 

1.  TheMnwalh 

2.  The  Beni  Sdker. 

3.  The  Fahili,  and 

4.  The  Anczch,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  extending  from  Syria  to  the  Nejcd.  It  is 
divided  into  five  inferior  dans  ; is  roaster  of  the  whole 
caravan- route  between  Aleppo  and  Medinoh,  and 
during  the  reign  of  the  Wnlihkbis,  was  one  of  their 
most  powerful  adherents. 

IV.  More  than  on  hundred  other  tribes  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  writers  named  below  : and  there  are 
several  in  Ornkn,  Hadramniit,  Mahrah,  and  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  never  visited  by  any 
European  travellers.  The  Bedowins  also  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  Egypt,  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  almost  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  and  are  met 
with  in  the  Sudiui  itself,  as  for  as  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
east  longitude.  The  latter  call  themselves  branches 
of  the  Anezehs,  Johninahs,  and  other  well  known 
tribes  in  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  Deserts  ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  all " the  Bedowfns  of  the  Sddin  differ 
entirely  in  colour  and  features  from  the  Negroes, 
approaching  more  to  the  Arab  cast,"  and  one  of  the 
Beni  Ha&san,  established  in  Dir  Katakh,  near  Bornh, 
whom  Burckhardt  met  at  Mecco,  “ was  of  the  darkest 
brown  colour,  somewhat  approaching  to  a copper 
tinge yet  “bis  features  were  decidedly  Arab,  having 
nothing  of  the  Negroe  in  them."  (Burckhardt’s  Subm, 
p.  477  ) 

Amusing  sketches  of  the  Bedowfns  may  be  feund  in 
Volney,  Sonoini,  Bruce,  and  other  Asiatic  travellers  j 
but  by  far  the  most  accurate  accounts  are  those  of 
the  Chevalier  d’Arvieux,  M/inoirts,  6 tomes,  in  Ifmo. 

Paris,  1735,  edited  by  Father  Labat,  Niebuhr, 
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jj£.  Beschreibung  von  Arabian,  p.  379-  Scetzen,  Fun  Zac  hi 
DOW  INS.  Monathlichc  Correspondenz,  18 19,  February  and  March. 

— Description  de  /’  Egypt*,  Mdm oirct  par  Dubuis  (t 
BEDRID.  Larrcy.  Much  information  may  be  collected  from 
V*““ different  ports  of  Burckhardt's  Travels ; but  as  he  left 
also  a separate  and  very  detailed  account  of  the  Bedo- 
wfns,  having'  taken  great  delight  in  studying  their 
manners  and  character, and  in  comparing  them  with  the 
accounts  of  Moses  and  other  ancient  writers,  it  U to  be 
hoped  that  the  African  Association  will  be  encouraged 
to  give  that  work  also  to  the  public. 

The  history  of  the  Arabian  tribes  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Mezhar  ofSoyuti,  and  in  the  great  historical  works 
of  Abti  l'Fedh,  Shahrist&m,  and  Mukrfzi  j und  a consi- 
derable portion  of  it,  in  an  abridged  form,  is  given  in 
Pocoeke  s Specimen  Ilistorue  Arabum , (p.  38.)  and  Sale  8 
Preliminary  Discourse  to  his  Translation  of  the  Kordn, 
(p.  8.)  Sec  also  Burckhardt’s  Translations  from  Makrizi, 
(Nubia.  Appendix,  No.  iii.J  Quatreraire’s  Memo  ires  sur 
F Egypt*,  ii.  I!X). ; Volncy,  Voyages,  ii.  25. ; Sonnini, 
Voyages  en  Egypte,  cap.  xxvii. ; Jackson's  Account  of 
Morocco,  p.  228. 

BEDOWL,  be  and  dowl.  Betlowld  seems  here  used 
as  if  dowl  meant  down  ; but  see  Dowu 

At  Aganip,  than,  lay  thee  demur  to  drink® 

Until!  thy  stomacke  nwcll  to  raise  thy  name. 

What  tbo'  time  yet  banoot  bedowtd  thy  chin  ? 

Browne.  An  Eclogu e. 

BEDRAGGLE,  be  and  dragU.  Drogle  from  drag. 
To  drag,  draw,  or  drawl  along. 

Poor  Patty  Blount  no  more  be  seen, 

Bedraggled  in  my  walks  so  preen. 

Swift.  Pat  farm  l Dialogue. 

BEDRAWE,  be  and  draw.  A.S.  dragon ; Dutch, 
draghen.  To  drag  or  draw. 

And  after  toke  the  dead*  com, 

And  let  it  bedra we  awry  with  hor> 

Unto  the  houndr,  rnto  the  ranee. 

She  was  none  other  wise  graiicn. 

Cover.  Conf.  Am,  ful.  59- 

BEDREINTE,  l From  the  A.  S.  bedrencan,  dren- 

Betrsinte.  Jean;  to  drench  or  drink;  which 
two  words  differ  only  in  the  application.  Sec  Drench 
and  Drink. 

With  doleful  chore,  full  fele  in  their  complaint 
Cried  Lady  Venus,  rewc  vpon  our  sore 
Receiue  our  bilks,  with  tenrex  all  be  drrint. 

Chaucer.  The  Court  of  Dame,  fol.  351. 

BEDRIBBLE,  be  and  dribble.  A.  S.  driopanj  Dutch, 
drnppeit,  to  drop  or  drip.  To  dribble  is  to  drip  or  drop, 
slowly,  in  small  quantities. 

His  fathers,  like  sepulchral!  tlosrccs,  tore  up  the  gT«vr*  of  God'a 
saints  and  gnawed  upon  their  dead  bones  ; and  now  this  whelpc  of 
theirs,  coimningil  cine  rex,  bcdribbUs  their  allies. 

Halt.  The  Hen.  of  the  Matted  Clergie,  V.  L sec.  rllL 

BEDRID,  ledd  and  rid.  A.  S.  ridan ; insider c,  ta- 
cuinUrc.  A.  S.  hedreda.  Oue  so  weak  through  sickness 
or  old  age,  that  he  canuot  rise  from  his  bed.  BcdrctL 
Somner.  Bedd-reise,  A man  fixed  to  his  bed  by  con- 
tinued sickness,  lliete  from  ricsen , cadere.  Wachter. 

And  a hlyade  man  for  a bordioitr.  a bed  reden  wennman. 

Piers  Plmtkman.  Vision,  p.  115. 

For  wele  or  wo  she  n’ifl  him  not  forsake 
81*e  nls  not  wery  him  to  lows  aad  xerre, 

1hn|b  that  he  lie  bedrede  til  that  he  turn. 

Chaucer.  The  Marchm.tr,  Tale,  v.  91C6. 


Why  diddeat  thou,  not  onely  heale  him  that  was  bedrid  thirty- 
right  years,  but  also  baddest  him  be  are  his  bedde  away  vpon  the 
Sabothday.  TyndalCt  ICorhej,  U»L  237. 

When  showres  of  tcarcs  from  rite  celestial  globe. 

Bewail'd  the  fate  of  aca-loe'd  Britlanic, 

Wlicu  aighes  m frequent  were  as  various  sights, 

When  Hope  lay  bed-nd  and  all  pleasures  dying. 

, Browne.  Elegy  a*  Prince  of  Wales. 


Man,  wilt  tUnu  then  serve  the  Philistines  with  that  gift 
Which  was  expressly  giv'n  thee  to  annoy  then*  ? 

Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  not  only  idle. 

Inglorious,  ummploy’d,  with  age  out-worn. 

Milton.  Sam.  Ag. 

Fear  not  now  the  fever’s  fire. 

Fear  not  now  the  death-bed  groan. 

Pangs  that  torture,  pangs  (hat  tire, 

Bed-rid  age  with  feeble  moan. 

Mason.  Cmraelacn*. 


BEDROPT,  be  and . drop.  A.  S.  drtopan ; Dutch, 
droppen.  To  drip  or  drop. 


And  u men  sene  the  dew  bedroppe 
The  leues  and  tbc  Bowses  eke  : 

Right  so  vpon  hir  white  ebeke  i 
The  wofuil  salte  teres  felie. 

Cower.  Conf.  Am  book  rii.  fol.  170, 

> ■ ■ (Not  so  thick  swarm’d  once  the  soil 

Be  dr  opt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  Isle 

Ophiusa.)  Milton.  Paradmt  Lost,  book  L 

She  [Ladr  Ralegh]  has  on  a dark  colour'd  hanging-sleeve  robe, 
Uiffted  on  the  arms ; and  under  it,  a close-bodied  gown  of  white 
sat  tin,  flower'd  with  black,  with  close  sleeves  down  her  wrist; 
has  a rich  ruby  in  her  ear,  bedrop'd  with  large  pearls. 

Qidy't  Idfe  of  Ualegh,  fol.  145. 
The  priest  whose  flattery  bedropt  the  crown. 

How  hurt  he  you,  he  only  stain'd  the  gown. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horace,  £p.  viL 

BEDECKED,  dudten,  duyken.  Submisse  latilare, 
submit tere  sese.  Kilian.  Dudeen , curvare,  inclisutre,  depri- 
I nere  ad  terrain.  Wachter. 

To  dip,  dive  or  drop,  to  sink  down. 

The  rnrletsaw,  when  to  tbc  flood  he  came. 

How  without  stop  or  stay  be  fiercely  Irpt, 

And  deepc  himsdfe  beducAed  in  the  same. 

That  in  the  lake  bis  lofty  crest  was  ateept, 

Nc  of  his  safely  seemed  care  he  kept. 

Spenser.  Faerie  tyueene,  book  ii.  C.  vi, 

BEDUNG,  be  and  dung.  A.  S.  dyngan,  dcjiecrc,  to 
cast  down.  Applied  to  that  which  is  cast  down,  (#c.) 
after  passing  through  the  body  of  an  animal. 

And  hail  still  gone  on  to  triumph  orcr  that  trembling  army,  hod 
not  God's  tnexperted  champion,  by  divine  instinct,  taken  up  the 
monster,  and  vanquish!  him.  leaving  all  but  Ills  bead  to  bedung 
that  earth,  which  had  lately  tdukea  at  his  termor. 

Halt.  Resolutions,  Decade  i.  fol.  181. 

BEDWARF.  Dutch  and  Swe.  dwtrgh;  Gcr.  nr  erg? 
A.  S.  dxteorh.  Wachter  thinks  they  were  so  called  by 
the  ancient  Germans,  who  were  proud  of  their  huge 
stature,  as  if  zwerch,  malt,  pravi,  et  errore  naturer  gen  it i 
But  'ris  not  so  : we’re  not  retir'd,  hut  damp'd. 

And  as  our  bodies,  sn  our  minds  are  cramp'd  : 

*Tis  shrinking,  not  close  wearing,  that  bath  thus 
In  mind  and  body  both  bedwmrfed  ui. 

Donne.  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

BEDYE,  be  end  dye.  A.  S.  deagan,  tingtre,  intingere, 
injicere,  imbuere.  Somner,  To  stain,  to  colour,  to  dip 
or  steep. 

TVsrr  lichthi  and  lymys  in  sah  watrir  bedyit, 

Strekit  on  the  cnist,  spred  furth,  belt  it  and  drrit. 

Douglas.  sEneis,  book  i.  fol.  18. 
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Fairs  Goddene  lay  that  furious  fit  aside, 

'fill  I of  warres  and  bloody  Mara  dor  niog. 

And  Rriton  field*  with  Sanurin  blond  bedidr, 

Twlxt  that  great  Faery  Queene  and  Parnitn  King, 

TIi.it  with  their  borrour  bcaurn  aivd  earth  did  ring. 

Ajmwrr.  Faene  (parent,  book  i.  can.  xi. 

And  therewithal!  *bee  threw  her  garments  lap  aside. 

Voder  the  which  a thousand  things  l bhw  with  eies, 

Both  k nines,  sharpe  swords,  jx/uiadoea  all  Aedide 

Witb  blond,  and  poisons  prcst  which  she  could  well  druUr. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  66. 

BEE,  T A.  S.  beo  ; Dutch,  bie  or  bye ; Ger. 

Bekiiivk,  >biertj  Swc.  bi.  Wachler,  because 

Bbkmaster.  J these  an i nulls  dwell  together  under 
one  government,  and  build  their  dwellings  with  great 
skill  and  industry,  would  derive  their  name  from  the 
A.  $.  bytin,  luibitare,  mlijicare. 

Lo,  like  a bear  bee  withontrn  (tile 
Thee  serveth  ay  thin  a wen  thral  Cerile. 

Chaucer.  TAe  Second  Hum an  Tale,  ▼,  15G63.- 
Like  to  the  Aeis  in  the  field  flurift  new, 
laddering  thorn  work  -if  many  dinars  hew. 

Id  soft  aomer  the  bricht  son  bait  ocliynyug. 

Oaken  of  thore  kynd  Uuune  list  awomiia  out  bryng, 

Or  ink  n me*  induse  (hare  bony  ctcne, 

And  with  swete  liqueur  stuflta  (hare  cclli*  tchene. 

Or  rtusauis  the  birdingis  from  vtliir  tbairout. 

Or  frn  than*  byff  tagidder  in  a rout 
Expellls  the  bowbert  best,  tlie  fenyt  drone  he, 

Thare  laubor  is  bear  and  feroent  for  to  sc, 

The  bony  smell  is  of  the  swetc  tyme  arid. 

Douglas.  .-Eh els,  book  L 
And  tyke  aa  Am  among  the  Ron  it*,  whan  fresh  the  nromer  falles 
Iu  ahvne  of  win  apjdie  their  work,  when  growen  is  vp  their  yang; 
Or  when  their  hiues  they  gin  to  stop,  and  hony  sweet  is  sprung, 
That  al  their  caue#  nod  cellera  dose  with  dulcet  liquor  fillet ; 

Some  doth  mlade,  some  other  brings  the  atulfe  with  ready  n illrs  ; 
Sometime  they  ioine,  and  all  at  once  do  from  their  maunders  fet 
The  kloutbful  drones,  that  would  consume,  and  nought  will  do  to 

** t 

The  workc  it  heates,  the  bony  studies  of  flonres  ami  time  ywet. 

Pharr.  .Enrid&s. 

Tiros  to  tbdr  toils,  in  e*rty  rammer,  run 
The  dust ‘ring  Arts,  nnd  labour  in  Else  tun  j 
Led  forth,  in  colonies,  their  buzzing  race. 

Or  work  tlie  liquid  sweets,  nnd  thicken  to  a mass. 

The  busy  nation  flies  from  flow'r  to  flow’r, 

And  boards,  in  curious  cells,  the  golden  store  ; 

A chosen  troop  before  the  gate  attend*, 

To  take  the  burden*,  and  relieve  their  friends ; 

Warm  at  the  fragrant  work,  in  bands,  they  drive 
The  drone,  a lazy  robber,  from  the  hire.  Pitt. 

And  Mr.  Butler,  a great  he  flatter,  in  liks  Fmmiatee  Monarchic 
hath  observed,  that  the  drones  are  auch  by  kindc,  not  by  acci- 
dent, (L  e not  by  looting  their  sting*.) 

Hakeultlc.  A pelagic,  fol.  II. 

[He  should]  take  it  wdl  and  be  thankfull,  if  haply  by  some 
aharti  words  ami  cutting  speeches,  any  man  hath  cleansed  and 
purified  his  heart  foil  ot  cloudy  mists  and  palpable  darknesae,  like 
as  men  drive  Are-hives,  and  rid  away  Aees  with  smooke. 

Holland',  Ptmtmrch , 47. 

BEE-BIRD,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Montagu 
to  the  Mmcicapa  Gr'uota,  or  Spotted  Fly-Catcher.  See 

M ISC  1C  ASA. 

BEE- NETTLE,  a name  given  to  the  Galeops’u  cer- 
sieolor. 

BEECH,  1 A.  8.  hoc,  beet ; Dutch,  bueebe  { Ger. 
Br'ccRKN,  S-buche ; Swe.  bok.  There  are  not  a few 
Bx'rcby.  J (*ay»  Ibre)  who  derive  the  northern 
word  from  the  Greek  tpyyot  and  Latin  Jag  us,  being 
changed  into  !,  as  in  a hundred  instances  : so 

called  dw#  tov  0wye7v,  because  the  inast-bcaring  tree 
supplied  men  with  food  in  the  earliest  ages. 


BEDVE. 

BEECH 


Tins  falv  Channn  (the  took  fend  him  fetch) 
tint  of  bis  bosom  I oka  a bee  hen  Cole, 

In  which  fullsubtiJly  was  made  aa  bole. 

Chaucer.  TAe  Chunouct  Ycmannet  Tale,  v.  1G629. 

But  nft,  when  vndcriwatb  the  grccoe  wood  aliade. 

Her  flocks  lay  hid  from  Phcebus  scorching  raien, 

Vrjtu  her  knight  site  song*  nnd  sonnets  made. 

And  them  engrau’d  in  barke  of  AeecAo  and  bates. 

Fuirjux.  Godfrey  of  lluulogt te,  book  viL  St.  19. 


BEECH. 


A here  Am  mart  then,  In  a hollow  base 

They  put,  and  hoisted ; fixt  it  in  Ills  place 

With  cable*.  Chapman.  Horn.  Ud.  B.  U.  fol.  30. 


The  gentle  shepherds  on  nn  hillock  plac'd, 

(Whose  sluidv  bead  a AeecAy  garland  crown’d,) 

View’d  nil  their  flocks  thnt  on  the  pastures  graz’d  : 
Then  down  they  sit  while  Thenot  *g»n  the  roiuuL 

P.  Fletcher.  TAe  Purple  It  land,  c.  vi. 


On  earth's  fair  bed  beneath  some  sacred  shade. 

Amidst  his  equal  friends  carelessly  laid, 

He  sings  thee,  Bacchus,  patron  of  tin?  vine  ; 

The  heir  hen  bowl  foatnci  with  a flood  of  wine. 

Not  bo  the  losa  of  reason,  or  of  strength. 

Cato  ley.  Tran,  la  turn  front  Virgil . 

I know  not  why  tlie  herck  delights  the  glade. 

With  houghs  extended,  and  a rounder  shade ; 

Whilst  towering  firs  in  conic  forma  arise, 

And  with  a pointed  spear  divide  the  skies. 

Prior.  Knowledge,  book  1. 

When  Emma  hunts,  in  huntsman's  habit  dreat, 

Henry  on  foot  pursue*  the  bounding  beast. 

In  his  right  hand  bis  beechrn  pole  hr  bean  t 
And  graceful  at  lib  side  his  born  he  wear*. 

Prior.  Henry  and  Emma. 

■ ■■  ~ Hemes  and  their  feats 
Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  TitjmiS,  assembling,  as  he  tang. 

The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  far 'rite  beech. 

Coupe r.  Task,  book  ir. 

BEEF,  x.  Fr.  bay/;  from  the  Latin  bos, 

BKKr,  adj.  > forts;  the  Greek,  float,  from  paw, 
Burwimo.  J (/some*1)  to  feed. 

Or  yere  ns  of  your  braun,  if  ye  have  any, 

Bacon  or  beef,  or  swiebe  thing  as  ye  find. 

Chaucer.  TAe  Sompuourcs  Tale,  V.  7332. 

Alto  in  the  lond  of  Palestyne  and  in  the  loud  of  Egypt,  thei  cten 
hut  lytilic  or  non  of  flessche  of  reel  or  of  htrf. 

Sir  J.  Maunderilt.  Traraile,  c.  vL 

Befuyt  snd  motons  were  also  dr  re  for  senntne***  of  graase  and 
pasture.  Fahyan,  Ann.  1459. 

Han  by  the  night  accursed  thrives 
Slainc  his  lamia,  or  stolnr  his  bee  ret. 

Browne.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  ID. 

Aua.  Thou  bitch-wolfca  aonne,  canst  y"  not  bears  f 
Feetc  then. 

Tiier.  The  plague  of  Greece  vpon  thee  thou 
Mungreil  berf.u-itted  lord. 

Shahtprarw  Troy  tut  and  Cr  endue,  fbl.  84. 

[I  shall  lay  down  a]  conjecture  (for  tlie  greater  facility  ot  the 
calculation}  what  proportion  each  of  them  [beaata  in  the  ark] 
may  bear,  either  to  a heef,  ot  a »hecp,  or  a wolf ; and  then  what 
kind  of  room  may  be  allotted  to  the  making  of  sufficient  stall*  for 
Uwir  reception.  HiUtut.  Beat  Clear  meter,  fid.  164. 

Hr,  that  ofhonodr,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes. 

May  be  a fit  companion  o’er  beef  steaks. 

Hr*  name  may  be  to  future  times  enrob'd, 
la  Ekcourt’s  bouk,  whose  gridirons  fram’d  of  gold. 

King.  Art  etf  Cookery. 
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BEEP.  On  *omr,  * pri*rt  «aerl»rt  in  amir*  white 

Alt<nd»  ; all  ftoh  i*  nothing  >u  lib  «i|rht ' 

BEEJ  A-  Aran,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn, 

POOR.  And  the  htijje  boar  is  shrunk  into  an  nra. 

L ^ > Pof*.  The  DxMciadf  book  It. 

As  these  were  dishes  \rith  which  ( was  utterly  unacquainted,  1 
was  desirous  of  rating  only  what  1 knew,  and  therefore  begged  to 
be  helped  from  a pice*  of  httf  that  Iny  on  the  side  table  : my 
request  at  once  disconcerted  the  whole  cotnjwnr. 

Cvldtmilh.  Citizen  ttf  the  M or/d.  Letter  XXxii. 

BEEFEATER,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the 
Buphoita  Africann.  See  Bupiiaca. 

BEEJAPOOR  (Biji-pdr,  n corruption  of  Vtjaya-puri, 
the  city  of  Victory,  the  original  name  of  the  capital,)  a 
large  province  of  the  Be  can,  between  the  fifteenth 
and  eighteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude  ; bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Aurang-db&d  ; on  the  east  and 
south  by  that  province  and  Hauler*  abdd,  along  the 
course  of  the  B'hima  river ; and  on  the  south  by  the 
B&lu-g’hdt,  Ceded  districts,  and  Canara ; and  on  the 
west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  chain  of  the  western 
G’hdts  traverses  this  province  at  a moderate  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  in  a direction  parallel  with  it  \ 
but  the  mountains  gradually  expand  into  plains  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  province  ; and 
the  level  country  is  well  watered  by  several  streams, 
of  which  the  principal  arc  the  Cristina  Tumb’hodra, 
B'hima,  and  Gatpurba.  The  productions  of  this 
country  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  Decan  * but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  B’hima  is 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  supplies  the 
best  cavalry  in  the  Mahratta  armies. 

The  territorial  divisions  are  as  follow  ; 


KrUlmu 

river. 


1.  The  Cdncan, 

2.  CdlA-pdr. 

3.  Murtezd-dbud. 

4.  Ascd-nagnr. 

5.  District  of  Bljd-pfir. 

6.  Siiear. 

7.  Pfil-chdr. 

S.  Mudgal. 


9.  Gujindrn-gar'h. 

10.  Andgiindi 

11.  Bancd-pur. 

12.  Gandac. 

13.  Nurgul. 

14.  Aziui-nugar. 

15.  Rfi-bdgh. 


The  divisions  under  the  Mahratta  government  were 
somewhat  different,  (see  Scott  Waring' 8 History  of  the 
Mahratta,  p.  242.)  Of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
this  province,  the  largest  is  the  Crislina,  (erroneously 
called  Kristna  and  Kistoa,)  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  dark  colour  of  its  waters,  or  from  some  mytholo- 
gical connection  with  the  history  of  the  Indian  Apollo, 
a favourite  deity  of  the  Ilindhs,  who  bears  the  name  of 
Crlsbna.  It  rises  in  the  western  G'hdts,  not  more  than 
forty-two  miles  in  a straight  line  from  the  coast,  and 
flows  in  a south-westerly  direction,  till  it  passes 
Merich,  where  it  is  greatly  increased  by  the  waters  of 
the  Wdraah ; and  subsequently  bending  to  the  east- 
ward, after  having  received  in  its  course  the  principal 
streams  of  this  part  of  India,  discharges  itself  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  by  three  distinct  channels.  Through 
a great  part  of  its  course  the  banks  are  too  high  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
It  docs  not,  therefore,  contribute  so  much  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  surrounding  country  as  the  Ganges  and  its 
tributary  streams  ; nor  does  it  carry  so  large  a body  of 
waters  to  the  ocean  as  the  Gdddverl ; but  it  is  proba- 
bly more  abundant  in  gems  thnn  any  other  river  in 
Indio.  During  the  dry  season,  diamonds,  cats-cycs. 


onyxes,  and  chalcedonies,  arc  said  to  be  found  in  its  BEEJA- 
bed,  as  well  as  a small  portion  of  gold.  It  is  pro-  FOOU. 
perly  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Decan,  or  of  the 
South,  ns  the  Mussel  mans  established  in  the  Upper 
India  called  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  whole 
length  of  its  course  may  be  estimated  at  700  miles. 

The  Tumb’hndra,  orTungn-b’hadra,  named  from  the  ToomWIr* 
two  streams  by  the  junction  of  which  it  is  funned, 
comes  from  the  same  mountainous  region,  the  most 
elevated  land  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula  * its  sources 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedndr  and  Mangaldr, 
and  after  following  a very  winding  course,  it  pours 
its  waters  into  the  Crishna.  It  was  for  a considerable 
time  the  boundary  of  the  British  territories  in  this  part 
of  India. 

Of  the  B’hima  or  Bhna  we  have  already  given  an  Beema. 
account  in  the  article  Aurang-abad. 

1.  Cdncan,  Cancana,  or  Cdcan,  is  u large  district,  |.  Conran, 
occupying  the  whole  seacoast  of  this  province  : it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  small  river  Sawntrt  sepa- 
rating it  from  Caly&ni ; on  the  west  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  ; on  the  south  by  Canara  j and  on  the  east  by 
the  G’hats.  Its  length  is  about  220  miles,  and  Its 
average  breadth  thirty-five.  The  principal  subdivi- 
sions arc  Cdncan,  B’hunsalu,  and  Goa.  Formed  by 
the  gradual  declivity  of  the  mountains  towards  the 
sea,  it  presents  a very  unequal  surface,  intersected  by 
numerous  streams  and  torrents,  with  a coast  abounding 
in  bays  and  inlets  j but  it  has  no  considerable  streams, 
or  deep  and  spacious  harbours.  The  soil  below  the 
G'hdts  is  fertile,  and  produces  the  grains,  for  which 
this  coast  has  been  always  celebrated,  in  great  abun- 
dance ; but  the  hemp,  though  stronger  than  that 
raised  on  the  table  land,  is  said  not  to  give  any  pro- 
ductive seed.  The  sea  air  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-nut ; and  the 
trees  planted  near  the  coast  require  less  care,  and  are 
more  vigorous  than  those  cultivated  higher  up  the 
country.  The  Brdhmans  of  this  province  arc  a pecu- 
liar race,  much  favoured  in  the  Mahratta  Empire, 
though  not  acknowledged  by  their  brethren  in  the 
rest  of  India.  A peculiar  language  is  used  in  Cancana, 
closely  connected  in  origin,  if  not  immediately  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit.  This  country  was  finally  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  government  in  1813. 

Bancoot,  or  Fort  Victoria,  is  a small  fortress  in  a F*ncoot,or 
commanding  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ban  cut  J701^  ' lc" 
river,  in  lat.  17°  56'  N.  long.  73°  12'  E.  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Cdncan.  It  was,  like  Ghcriat,  a nest 
of  pirates,  when  token  by  the  English  forces,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Mnhruttas,  in  1756,  and  was  impro- 
vidently  taken  in  exchange  for  that  important  post. 

Its  territory  comprehends  nine  villages  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Mahur,  commonly  called  Bancoot,  and 
intermixed  with  those  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
powers.  The  advantage  of  living  uoder  the  British 
authority  is  such,  that  in  1812  the  population  of  this 
little  territory  bad  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years } 
and  would  have  increased  still  more  rapidly,  but  for 
want  of  fresh  water,  a deficiency  since  remedied  by 
order  of  government.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  to  struggle  against  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a barren,  rocky  soil,  shew  what  Hindu  perseverance 
can  do  when  not  checked  by  oppression.  The  Hindus 
and  Mussel  mans  are  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

Mahdr,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Bancut,  is  the 
principal  place  on  the  river,  which  is  navigable  so  tar 
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BEEJA-  for  small  vessels : a sand-bank  at  its  mouth,  which 
POOR,  continually  increasing,  prevents  the  entrance  of 
large  ships.  The  population  of  this  territory  was 
estimated  at  17,000  souls,  and  its  revenue,  alter 
deducting  the  ordinary  charges,  amounted  to  17*737 
rupees,  (.£?2,2  17.) 

Severn-  Saven-drug,  (or Su vama-durga,  the  golden  fortress) 

4roof.  is  another  celebrated  post  in  this  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Biji-piir.  It  is  n small  rocky  isle,  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  continent,  in  lai.  17®  46'  N.,  long. 
73°  15'  E.  It  was  the  head -quarters  of  the  pirate 
Angria,  and  token  from  him  by  Commodore  James, 
in  1756. 

Zyghur.  Jay-gar’b  is  a port  on  this  coast,  in  lut.  17°  14'  X., 
long.  73°  23'  E.  at  the  entrance  of  a river  about  three 
uarters  of  a mile  broad,  and  navigable  a considerable 
istance  up.  This  harbour  affords  shelter  during  the 
south-west  monsoon  for  vessels  of  any  draught. 

Vt*la-  Vijaya-durga,  or  Vijay-drug,  is  another  convenient 

droog.  p0r|  on  this  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  navigable 
for  twenty-five  miles  inland,  and  affording  shelter  for 
ships  of  considerable  tonnage  within  the  entrance. 
As  there  is  no  bar  or  sunken  rock,  this  harbour  is,  on 
the  whole,  considered  ns  the  best  on  this  coast  after 
Bombay. 

Gberiat.  Gheriat  (Giriya,  mountainous,)  a well-known  for- 
tress, on  a small  rocky  promontory,  in  lat.  16*30'  N., 
73°  25'  E.  connected  with  the  continent  by  a narrow 
strip  of  land.  It  is  near  the  entrance  of  a harbour,  and 
is  the  place  where  the  pirate  Angria  established  an 
independent  sovereignty  in  1707*  In  1756,  it  was 
taken  by  Admiral  NVatson,  and  Colonel,  afterwards 
Lord  Clive,  who  destroyed  all  Augria's  licet,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  dominion. 

2.  B'tufa-  2-  B’hrfnsala,  the  second  division  of  the  Cdncan,  is 
tala.  bounded  on  the  north  by  D^dg’har  river,  on  the  west 
by  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlement of  Goa.  It  consists,  like  the  rest  of  this  dis- 
trict, of  a sloping  ground,  descending  from  the  western 
G bits  to  the  sea,  and  is  wutcrcd  by  many  mountain 
streams  and  torrents. 

It  has  several  strong  posts  on  rocky  heights,  diffi- 
Darghur.  cult  of  access  ; the  principal  ones  are,  D&jg'har,  or 
Dtfvog’har,  in  lat  16°  2 1'  N.,  long.  73°  SO' E.  on  an 
island  commandicy  a fine  harbour,  into  which  a 
. _ navigable  river  flows.  B'hagwant-gar'h  is  thirteen 
vrant^gmrb.  m*lcs  farther  to  the  south,  on  the  Masiira  river.  It, 
together  with  Dcog'har,  was  captured  by  the  British 
troops  in  1818,  and  is  placed  in  a very  inaccessible 
position,  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  precipices. 

W*nvr  or  or  S&want  Wfirf,  is  the  principal  town  in  this 

Savnwt'  division  : its  chief  usually  bore  the  title  of  B’honsala  ; 

Wante.  whence  arose  the  name  of  the  territory.  This  town  is 

in  lat.  15°  56'  N.,  long.  74* E.  The  territory  stretches 
along  the  coast,  about  forty  miles  northward  from 
Goa,  and  twenty-five  miles  eastward  from  the  sea  of 
the  G'huts.  The  whole  country'  is  rocky,  and  gene- 
rally barren  ; a large  portion  of  it  has  never  been  cul- 
tivated, being,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains, 
covered  with  wood,  (jungle,)  and  towards  the  coast 
entirely  bare.  Though  thinly  peopled,  its  bold  and 
rocky  hills  render  it  naturally  strong,  and  the  vicinity 
of  its  strong  holds  to  the  sea  makes  it  exactly  the 
country  calculated  for  the  abode  of  pirates.  Win 
became  an  independent  state  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Moghuls,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Simb'hdjl, 
in  1685,  and  continued  to  infest  the  adjoining  seas  with 


Us  piratical  fleets  till  1812,  wh*n  the  reigning  sove-  BEEJA- 
reign,  a woman,  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Bom-  POOR, 
bay  government,  by  which  she  relinquished  piracy,  's— 
and  ceded  the  fortress  of  Vi  ago  r la,  with  a small  sur-  Victoria, 
rounding  territory,  in  lat.  15°4b'N.,  long.  73°47'E. 

This  and  some  other  simitar  cessions  were  substantial 
securities  for  the  observation  of  the  treaties  thus  con- 
cluded. Wkri,  the  capitul  of  this  little  state,  together 
with  the  fortresses  of  Neuli  and  it&m,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  British  force  in  18 17,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  prevail  on  the  sovereigns  of  these 
petty  states  to  observe  their  engagements  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  British  government. 

Malwan,  or  Sundar-drug,  is  a*  fortified  island  on  Matwan,  or 
this  coast,  in  lat.  15°  53'  N.,  and  long.  73°  47  E.  It  Sowltr- 
was  obtained,  as  mentioned  above,  in  1813,  from  the  drofclff' 
Rdja  of  CdlA-pur,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  our 
government  to  put  an  effectual  check  to  the  piratical 
expeditious  of  the  native  chiefs.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  cocoa  and  betel 
nuts,  grains  of  different  kinds,  sugar,  ginger,  saffron, 
cardamoms,  pepper,  and  other  tropical  vegetables. 

Hemp  may  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  ; and  iron  is 
found  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is  worked  in  a very  clumsy 
manner  by  the  inhabitants.  Malwan  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  its  trade  is  increasing  ; but  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  thinly  peopled.  The  revenue  in 
1812  amounted  to  24, (XXI  rupees,  (<*£3,000.) 

3.  Goa,  (Gowuh,  or  more  properly  Govay,)  the  3-  G os- 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  east, 
forms,  together  with  its  territory,  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  Cdncan.  It  is  placed  in  lat.  15'  3i/  N\,  and 
74°  2'  E.  The  new  tow  n,  which  is  the  residence  of 
the  Viceroy,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  protected  by 
the  forts  of  the  harbour.  The  old  town,  remarkable 
for  the  magnificence  and  architecture  of  its  churches, 
is  nearly  eight  miles  up  the  river  ; but  the  unheulthi- 
ness  of  its  situation,  and  the  dread  of  the  Inquisition, 
have  caused  it  to  be  almost  deserted  in  modern  timet. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastics  in  this  settlement  is  very 
considerable,  and  in  1808  was  estimated  at  2000.  The 
Portuguese  territory  occupies  about  400  square  miles  ; 
but  this  includes  the  sea  between  the  islands.  The 
trade,  which  was  a royal  monopoly,  has  latterly 
declined  very  much  ; and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
European  goods  was  such  as  rendered  Goa  a very 
uncomfortable  residence  : contrasting  its  singularity 
with  the  English  settlements  in  its  neighbourhood, 
where  every  luxury  was  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Arrack,  made  from  toddy,  (or  t4rl,)  the  fluid 
extracted  from  the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  was  its  prin- 
cipal manufacture  ; but  a similar  spirit,  obtained 
from  rice  and  sugar,  and  manufactured  at  Batavia,  has 
superseded  that  of  Goa.  The  Portuguese  language  is, 
of  course,  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere  in 
India;  but  a barbarous  mixture  of  thnt  and  the  Can  urn 
and  Mahratta  languages.  Is  the  proper  dialect  of  the 
place. 

After  having  been  long  possessed  by  the  Hindi! 

BAjhs  of  Bij4-nagar,  Goa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Musselmon  Sovereigns  of  the  Decan,  of  the  Hahmeut 
dynasty,  about  1470;  and  was  taken  by  the  great 
Albuquerque  in  1510.  It  was  at  one  period  the  mis- 
tress of  all  the  European  establishments  in  the  eastern 
seas ; but  the  perseverance  and  activity  of  the  Dutch, 
seconded  by  the  supincncss  of  the  Spanish  government, 
during  its  occupation  of  Portugal  at  tbe  close  of  the 
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BEEJA-  sixteenth  century,  completed  the  downfal  of  the  Por- 
POOR-  tuguese  Empire  in  India  ; and  during  the  late  war 
Goa  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  with  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  It  was 
restored  after  the  peace  of  1814. 

By  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  the 
spurious  offspring  of  Europeans  and  native  converts, 
or  their  descendants  j and  though  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition  secured  a nominal  conformity  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  yet  many  idolatrous  superstitions  were 
secretly  retained  ; and  a greater  jumble  of  incongruous 
absurdities  can  hardly  be  conceived,  than  that  which 
forms  the  creed  of  many  of  the  lower  classes  at  Goa. 
It#  trade  has  very  gTeatly  increased  since  the  return  of 
peace  ; and  besides  its  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Brazils,  it  carries  on  a small  trade  with  our  own 
eastern  possessions,  and  those  still  retained  by  the 
mother  country,  which  ore  Dam  Tin  Duf,  Dclli,  in  the 
island  of  Timor,  and  Macao,  in  China. 

2.  Cola-  2.  Cdld-ptir  was  in  the  Serc&r  of  R£i-b£gh,  according 

poor.  to  the  former  division  of  this  province,  and  subse- 
quently formed  a small  independent  state.  It  consists 
of  several  districts,  some  above,  others  below  the 
mountains,  so  intermingled  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  os  not  to  be  discriminated  without 
much  difficulty.  The  RAjks  are  derived,  by  adoption, 
from  Samb'hA,  grandson  of  S6vAjl,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  Empire.  The  capital  of  this  territory  is 
placed  in  lat.  16°  19*  N.,  and  long.  74°  25'  E.  in  a 
strong,  hilly  country,  but  little  known,  having  been 
scarcely  ever  visited  by  any  Europeans. 

Parnells.  Parnella,  (Parnilayu,)  in  lat.  15°  47*  N.,  long. 

74°  17*  E.  is  the  most  healthy  place  in  the  Mahratta 
dominions,  and  the  post  at  which  AtirangzM)  was 
encamped,  when  Sir  William  Norris  came  as  embassador 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  his  court,  in  17 01. 

3.  Mortis-  ’*•  MortezAbid,  (contracted  from  MortezA-AbAd,)  U 

abut.  * small  division  of  the  province,  to  the  east  of  the 

G’hAts  j it  is  hilly,  and  at  a much  greater  elevation 
above  the  sea  than  the  C<5ncan.  The  Crishna,  which 
traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  rises  at  MahAbalisar, 
within  this  division  of  BfjA-ptir.  Among  its  most 

SntarAh.  remarkable  places  is  the  hill-fort  of  Sotarah,  a strong 
hold  of  no  small  celebrity  in  the  Mahratta  annals.  Its 
name  signifies  seventeen,  the  reputed  number  of  its 
towers.  It  stands  in  lat.  17°  42' N-,  long.  74°  12'  E. 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  a hill,  and  is  accessible  only 
by  a narrow  winding  path,  which  admits  no  more 
than  one  person  at  a time.  A wall  of  solid  rock,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  height,  surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  The 
surrounding  country  has  many  similar  sites,  occupied, 
as  this  ts,  by  fortresses  which,  to  a native  army,  must 
be  nearly  impregnable,  except  by  stratagem.  Kclin- 
gnli  is  considered  as  almost  capable  of  baffling  European 
skill,  if  resolutely  defended.  Sntarnh  was  first  occu- 
pied by  the  Muhrattoa  under  SAvAjl,  in  1651  ; and  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  for  more  than  a century  a 
sort  of  state  prison  for  his  successors,  who  were  kept  by 
their  ministers,  the  P&hwhs,  in  a more  complete  state 
of  subjection  than  were  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
by  the  Mnires  dtt  Palais.  Never  were  appearances 
more  studiously  observed,  than  in  the  intercourse 
between  those  puppets  of  sovereignty  and  their  real 
masters,  though  nominal  servants,  the  Posh  whs.  In 
1818,  when  the  English  government  had  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  usurpation 
of  the  Pcshwh,  it  was  thought  right  to  reinstate  the 


RAjh  of  Satarah  in  an  independent  territory.  An  area  BEEJA- 

of  about  11,000  square  miles  was  reserved  for  that  POOR. 

purpose.  It  is  bounded  by  the  G’hAts  on  the  west ; ^ — v 

by  the  WArnah  and  Crishna  rivers  on  the  south  ; by 

the  NizAm’s  dominions  on  the  east ; and  by  the  rivers 

Nira  and  B'himn  on  the  north.  The  clear  revenue, 

however,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  sixteen 

lacs  of  rupees,  (.£200,000,  nearly  ) as  more  than  one 

half  of  the  lands  arc  possessed  by  feudatory  lords,  who 

are  exempted  from  any  allegiance  or  tribute  to  the 

RAjSu  The  principal  towns  in  the  RAjh's  dominions 

are,  Satarah,  Pundar-pur,  BfjA-pdr,  MahAbalisar,  Mo- 

rich,  and  HattAnf  j and  a considerable  portion  of  the 

eastern  part  of  the  province  is  comprehended  within 

this  newly-formed  territory. 

Marichi,  (i.  e.  producing  pepper,)  a considerable  Merritch. 
town,  in  lat.  16°61'N.,  long.  74°  47'E.  formerly  the 
capital  of  a Hindi!  principality,  and  since  the  resi- 
dence of  Parasu  Kfitn,  and  other  Mahratta  chiefs. 

It  is  now  within  the  limits  of  the  Satarah  RAjk’s 
dominions. 

CarrAr,  a considerable  town  in  the  valley  of  Satarah,  Kerraur. 
and  lat.  17°  N.,  long.  74°  22*  E.  it  is  remarkable 

for  two  very  lofty  and  beautiful  pagodas,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extremely  fertile  country. 

Tiij-gAdng,  fifteen  miles  north  from  Merich,  in  lat.  Tnuj-scrag. 
17°  4'  N.,  long.  74*  46/  E.  It  was  fortified  by  Parasu 
RAm  BhAu  in  1792.  and  is  considered  os  his  capital. 

4.  Ascd-nsgar,  (the  city  of  lions,)  a division  of  this  4.  Assed- 
provinec,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Nira  ntt8ur* 
and  B’hfma ; by  MortezAbdd  and  Satarah,  on  the 

south  and  west.  It  is  rendered  fertile  by  numerous 
streams,  though  hilly  and  rugged  like  the  rest  of  the 
province.  Its  principal  town  is  Pundar-pur,  (Pun-  poonder- 
yAd'hnra-pura,)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  B'hfma,  in  poor, 
lat.  173  42'N.,  and  long.  75°  26/E.  It  is  large  and 
well-built,  haring  many  handsome  houses,  and,  what 
is  more  extraordinary  in  an  Indian  city,  broad,  well- 
paved  streets.  The  markets  are  extensive,  and  well 
supplied;  and  the  shops  are  furnished  not  only  with 
native  productions,  but  with  many  articles  of  English 
manufacture.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with 
stone  walls,  and  handsome  flights  of  steps  lead  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  houses  arc  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  have  a good  ap|M»arnnce.  The  trade 
and  population  of  this  place  are  considerable,  and  the 
soil  round  it  is  fertile,  but  little  cultivated,  m it  is  held 
too  sacred  by  the  BrAhmuns  to  be  used  for  such  unholy 
purposes,  as  producing  food  for  mortals  : a holy  shrub 
is  the  only  production  they  suffer  to  be  raised.  A 
subordinate  and  late  incarceration  of  Vishnu  is  pecu- 
liarly honoured  in  this  town,  under  the  title  of 
Wittdba.  His  image  in  the  principal  temple  is  as 
large  as  life,  and  is  visited  by  myriads  of  pilgrim#. 

5.  JMjA-pfir  (Vijaya-puri,  the  victorious  city)  a large  5.  BeL-ja- 
division  of  the  province,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  puor. 
B'hfma  ; on  the  west  by  the  MAn  and  Angari  ; on  the 

south  by  the  Crishna;  on  the  east  by  SAcar  and  other 
small  divisions.  It  has  suffered  greatly  from  war  and 
oppression,  and  is  now,  comparatively  with  what  it 
once  was,  poor  and  thinly  peopled.  Its  chief  city  is 

BfjA-pur  or  Vijaya-puri,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  called  Viziapoor  by  the  European  tra- 
vellers of  the  three  last  centuries.  It  is  in  lat.  16*  44/ 

N.  and  long.  75*  47'  E.  When  taken  by  A<krangzkb  in 
1689,  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  ewtensive,  and 
populous  cities  in  Asia ; but  it  fell  with  the  kingdom 
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BE&fA-  under  which  it  flourished,  oml  now  presents  nothing 
POOR.  the  eye  but  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins.  The  outer 
wall,  a considerable  part  of  which  yet  remains,  was 
twenty  feet  thick,  flanked  with  large  towers  at  inter- 
vals of  100  yards  ; the  ditch  had  vast  dimensions,  and 
was  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock  $ the  fort  appears, 
from  its  ruins,  to  have  been  about  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  probably  one  of  the  largest  iu 
the  world.  At  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half  from 
its  western  wall,  there  are  magnificent  remains  of  the 
undent  city  and  the  tombs  of  several  Mohammedan 
saints,  which  are  visited  with  great  devotion  by  Mus- 
Bclman  pilgrims.  The  Mosque  and  Mausoleum  of 
lbrkhim  Aid'd  Shah,  the  Jtahmenl  Sovereign  of  this 
country,  so  oftcu  mentioned  by  the  Portuguese  his- 
torians of  India,  still  retain  the  wrecks  of  their  former 
splendour,  though  much  injured  by  the  neglect  and 
depredations  of  the  Mahrattos.  Their  common  base- 
ment is  nearly  400  feet  long  by  150  feet  broad.  The 
fort,  which  is  in  a better  state  of  preservation  than  the 
rest  of  the  city,  contains  the  great  Mosque,  nearly  300 
feet  in  length,  and  160  in  breadth,  having  a large  reser- 
voir within  its  enclosure  ; and  the  Mausoleum  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  Shah,  which  has  it  dome  117  feet  ill 
diameter.  An  inner  fort,  anciently  the  exclusive  resi- 
dence of  the  Sovereign,  contains  a small  but  handsome 
Mosque  built  by  AH  Addil  SUdh,  almost  the  only 
building  still  kept  in  repair.  Though  this  fortress 
contains  several  distinct  villages,  and  isinagreat  part 
encumbered  with  ruins,  there  is  yet  room  for  some 
cornflelds  and  enclosures  ; u fact  which  conveys  a 
more  just  idea  of  its  vast  extent  than  any  description. 
The  rock  on  which  the  city  stood,  furnished  abundance 
of  stone  for  public  and  private  buildings,  and  the  style 
of  their  architecture  often  unites  elegance  with  solidity. 
Abundance  of  water,  and,  to  the  north,  a level  pro- 
ductive soil,  rendered  it  an  agreeable  as  well  as  an 
advantageous  residence,  and  give  an  air  of  probability 
to  the  splendid  accounts  of  its  former  wealth  and 
magnificence. 

Ilattany.  The  principal  place  in  this  district  is  Hattkni,  a large 
and  populous  town  in  lat.  16°  43' N.  and  long.  75°  16* 
E.  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cottons,  silks  and 
grain.  A large  and  excellent  d'harm-sfiUi  or  caravnn- 
sery,  affords  accommodation  to  the  many  traders, 
attracted  by  the  manufactures  of  this  place,  and  the 
abundant  supplies  of  grain  from  the  neighbourhood. 
It  had  considerable  dealings  with  the  English  esta- 
blished in  this  part  of  India,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

C.  Sacker  6.  Sicaris  a district  between  1G°  Rnd  17°  north  lat. 

called  bv  the  Musselmnns  Nusreh-kbkd,  and  belonging 
to  the  N'izkm  of  the  Decan.  It  is  included  within  an 
angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Crishna  and  B’hlmn  ; and 
is  fertile,  though  thinly  peopled.  Its  chief  town  bears 
the  same  name,  and  is  placed  iu  lat.  13°  36'  N.  and 
long.  76°  47' E. 

7.  Raichoor  7.  Ra'i-chur  or  R&chur  is  a district,  at  the  south- 

western angle  of  this  province,  bounded  by  the  Crishna 
and  Tumb’hadra  rivers.  Its  capital  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  in  lat,  16c  9'  N.  long.  77°  SO'  E.  on  irrcgular 
and  ill  fortified  town,  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
D&rh  Jfh,  nephew  of  the  laic  K izkmu  h-daulah,  S4bth- 
d4r  of  the  Decan. 

8.  Madpl  8.  Mud  gal,  a small  district  like  the  last  to  the  south 

orMoodgul.  ef  the  Crishna,  and  enclosed  between  it  and  the 

Tumb’hadra,  in  lat.  16°  & N.  long.  76°  26'  E,  it  was 


ravaged  by  the  Mussel  mans  under  Al&u’d-dfu,  in  the  ' 

beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

9.  Gajindra-gur’h  is  a Muhralla  district  bounded  by  g Gu*un- 
llie  same  rivers  on  the  south,  west  and  north,  and  by  ^n^r. 
Mulparba  to  the  cast.  Its  capital  Gajindra-gar'h  is  in 

lat.  16°  43'  N.  and  long.  76°  3'  E.  This  district  was 
for  a short  time  independent  of  the  Push  wit. 

10.  Anfigundi,  a small  district  on  the  north  bank  of  io.  Anas- 
the  Tumb’hadra.  Its  chief  towns  are  IHjdnugur  and  roondv  or 
Cup&l.  The  native  lldjhs  retained  their  authority  as  Bccjaoagur 
tributaries  to  the  Musscliuan  Princes  of  the  Decan  till 

Tlpu  took  possession  of  Ankgumli  or  Hij&nngar  in 
1786,  and  expelled  the  Hindi!  Sovereign.  He  how  ever 
recovered  his  dominions  in  1799,  but  was  finally  dis- 
lodged by  our  troops.  This  district  lias  since  been 
ceded  to  the  Nizam.  Its  capital  Vijaya-nngaru,  or  the 
victorious  city,  culled  Bij&uagar  in  Hindd,  and  Anagundi 
in  Canarese,  occasionally  also  Alpatnk,  is  in  lat.  15°  14' 

N.  long.  76®  37'  E.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  arc 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tumb'hudra  ; it  occupied 
about  eight  miles  in  circumference,*  and  was  bounded 
on  the  eastern  side  by  strong  walls,  and  by  the  river  on 
the  west.  Lofty,  shelving,  rocky  hills,  crowned  with 
pagodas,  occupy  a considerable  part  of  the  interior, 
and  wide  streets,  one  of  which  still  remains,  ran  be- 
tween them.  Tbc  city  wus  watered  by  many  streams. 

It  was  begun  and  completed  within  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  two  brothers  named  Hari-hara, 
and  was  first  named  Vidyhuagaru,  the  city  of  know- 
ledge. At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Sovereigns  of  this 
country  subdued  the  Chula  Churn  and  Pandian  dynas- 
ties established  in  Tanjor  and  Madura.  Their  kingdom 
then  comprehended  the  whole  Carnatic  above  and 
below  the  mountains,  (G  hats)  and  was  well  known  to 
the  European  trailers  under  the  names  of  Bisnagar  and 
N&rsiuga  from  Bijanugar,  the  Indian  appellation  of 
the  country,  and  Nara-sing’ha  its  powerful  monarch. 

Cicsar  Frederick  describes  tbc  capital  as  being  twenty- 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  many  hills 
and  pagodas  within  its  walls.  It  was  finally  ruined  by 
the  Mohammedan  Kings  of  (he  neighbouring  states, 
who  defeated  its  sovereign,  Rama,  on  the  plains  of 
Teliodtu  in  1504. 

Cdpdl  (Capnla)  a fortified  town  in  lut.  15°  19'  N.  Co  pa  u]. 
and  long.  76°  IO*  E.  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  southern  India.  It  stands  at  the  foot  and  on  the 
side  of  a steep  rocky  hill,  and  is  w ell  provided  with 
granaries  and  reservoirs. 

11.  Bancd-piir,  a district  occupying  the  southern  u, 
extremity  of  this  province,  and  lying  on  the  bonks  ofka-poor. 
the  Wardh  and  Tumb'hadra.  It  bus  a productive  soil, 

but  is  thinly  peopled.  Its  principal  towns  are 

Shfthntir  (more  properly  Sdvanur)  in  lat.  14°  Sd'N.  Shahnoor 
long.  75°  Stf'  E.  Tbc  only  handsome  buildings  of  this  orSavanors 
town,  its  jialaces,  are  now  in  ruins.  It  lias  a wall  and 
ditch,  but  is  a place  of  no  strength.  To  the  south  of 
the  town  there  is  a lake,  and  the  soil  of  the  country 
room!  it  is  fertile.  The  territory  of  Shkhnur  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Baluncnl  dynasty  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  ; was  afterwards  possessed  by 
a petty  independent  prince,  one  of  whose  successors 
became  tributary  to  Tipu  till  1784,  w hen  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  town 
was  soon  afterwards  taken,  plundered,  and  converted 
into  a heap  of  ruins  by  Tlpu’s  troops,  but  was  restored 
to  its  own  Sovereign  iu  1/9$,  through  the  influence 
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BEEJA-  of  the  Mahrattas.  This  territory  was  finally  given  to 
the  British  government,  in  exchange  for  a district  in 
the  Bundelk'hand,  by  the  PeshwK. 

Baan-posr  Banci-ptir  or  Benki-pfir  is  a large  town,  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sh&hntir.  It  was  formerly 
a post  of  importance,  but  was  dismantled  in  one  of 
Tfpti's  campaigns  against  the  Mnhrattos. 

12.  Gandaki  or  Gandac,  a district  lying  between  the 
forts  of  the  Mulparba  river,  to  the  south  of  the  Crishna. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  population  considerable, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  district  last  described. 
Its  principal  towns  arc  D&rwar,  IlubU  and  Kittur. 

..........  ^ Ddrwdr,  a fortified  town,  in  lat.  15°  2ft'  N.  long. 

N'uxraUd  75°  ft'  E.  is  called  Nasr&b6d  (the  abode  of  victory)  by 
the  Musselmans.  It  is  very  strong,  though  not  regu- 
larly fortified,  rind  it  sustained,  in  17JK>,  a siege  of  seven 
months  from  the  Mahrattas  under  Parasu  Rhni  B’huu, 
assisted  by  the  Bombay  Sipfihis  (senpoys.)  The  town 
and  surrounding  territory  are  now  attached  to  the 
Madras  presidency. 

IlubU  or  Ilavili  is  a town  of  great  trade  in  lat.  15° 
W S.  and  long.  75*  15'  E.  in  the  midst  of  a country 
well  provided  with  wood  and  water.  It  sends  silks, 
cottons,  woollens  and  rice  in  considerable  quantities 
to  CJoa,  ami  receives  sandal-wood  and  elephant’s  teeth 
in  return.  Its  bankers  have  agents  in  Surat  and  Haider- 
Ab&d,  and  carry  on  a correspondence  through  a much 
greater  extent  of  country.  The  ruins  of  mosques  shew 
that  the  Musselmans  were  formerly  numerous  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ; but  there  is  not  one  to  be  found 
in  twenty  towns  or  villages  at  present. 

Kittur,  about  nineteen  miles  west-north-west  of 
Dilrwiir,  in  lat.  15°  35'  N.  and  long.  74°  52'  E.  is  situ- 
ated in  a fertile  territory,  capable  of  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  five  or  six  lacs  of  rupees  (b£GQ  to  80,000.) 
It  has  always  been  tributary  to  the  Puna  government. 

13.  Ntirgul  is  a small  district  of  this  province, 
■placed  in  the  D<5&b  or  peninsula  formed  by  the  Gat- 
parba  and  Mnlpnrba  rivers.  Its  principal  place  is 

B&ddmi,  one  of  the  strongest  hill-forts  in  India,  in 
lat.  15c  55'  N.  and  long.  75°  49'  E.  It  was  taken  by 
storm  by  the  detachment  under  General  Munro  in  1618. 

14.  Azim-nngar,  n large  district  to  the  south  of  the 
Crishna,  watered  by  the  Gatparba,  Malparba  and  many 
other  streams,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  the  pcninnula.  Its  chief  towns  arc, 

C ionic  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gatparba,  in  lat.  16° 
1 1'  N.  long.  74°  58'  E.  It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a 
bill,  and  is  of  considerable  size  and  consequence  ; 
having  an  extensive  manufactory  of  silk  and  cotton 
cloths.  It  was  a place  of  some  importance  when  taken 
by  Sultin  MoAzzem  (Mauzun)  in  1685.  At  a place  in 
the  hills  about  two  miles  from  this  town,  the  Gat- 
parba falls  through  a perpendicular  height  of  174  feet 
with  a breadth  of  169  yards;  in  the  dry  season, 
however,  the  stream  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

ManrfU,  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  same  river, 
in  lat.  15°  53'  N.  long.  75°  17/  E.  This  town  is  now 
held  by  a tributary  ox  the  Ptina  government,  but  for- 
merly belonged  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Sfnd’hiya 
family. 

15.  Riu-btigb,  a fertile  district  occupying  the  penm- 
aula  (Dd&b)  between  the  Crishna  and  Gatparba.  Its 
principal  towns  are, 

R&I-b&gh,  its  capital,  in  lat.  16°  3<y  N.  and  long. 
75°  E.  a small  wailed  town  which  never  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  importance. 
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Chicuri,  a large  trading  town,  in  lat.  16°  28'  N.  and 
long.  74°  44'  E. 

Walftbgar’h,  a hill-fort  in  lat.  16°  fX/  N.  long.  74° 
38' E.  It  was  jMjsscssed  for  a short  time  by  the  Col4-pdr 
Hdjlk,  but  wns  restored  to  the  Plshwh  in  1804. 

BEELZEBUB  nr  Baalzebub,  a God  of  the  Philis- 
tines, whose  temple  was  at  Ekron  (2  Kings,  i.)  The 
name  signifies  the  Lord  of  a Fly;  and  the  commentators 
by  no  means  agree,  whether  it  is  the  real  title  of  the 
Philistine  deity,  or  one  given  in  contempt  by  the 
Jews. 


BEEJA  - 
HH»R. 
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BEER,  "I  Ger.  and  Dutch  tier.  Goldast 

Bk/e h house,  > thinks  a pyris;  beer  being  first  made 
Be'er-brewer.  J of  pears.  Vossius  from  the  Latin 
bibere;  biber,  and  ( extrito  b)  bier.  Somncr: — from  bar , 
Hebrew,  fntmentum.  Noel  (cited  by  Somncr)  sa ysbtor 
is  metheglin,  or  a kind  of  drink  made  with  honey, 
whence  it  hath  the  nnme  of  bee.  Wachter  quotes  Luc.  i. 
15.  And  he  ne  drincth  win  ne  bears  whence  he  infers 
that  beer  wns  made  of  any  grain  or  from  honey  or 
pears,  &c. ; and  supposes  the  Welsh  berwy,  coquere,  to 
be  the  parent  of  the  word. 

And  eke  their  brakes  with  double  beere  are  lynde. 

Gatcvtgjtt.  Hearhet. 


Thy  wanton  trapes  we  do  detest  j 
Here'll  richer  juice  from  barley  press' ’cL 

Oh  let  them  come  and  taste  this  beer, 

A ad  water  henceforth  they’ll  forrwear. 

77%omtu  Xabbe*  is  F.ilU,  ▼.  iii. 


And  then  sbypmm  and  other  enyl  disposed  peraones  as  then 
drewt  to  y4  said  Geffrey  Gate,  robbyd  agape  the  brrefmutrs,  and 
■ette  some  of  theym  on  fyre.  Fabyan.  Anno  1569. 

They  ahot  off;  but  llxe  French  retired  with  diligence,  and  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  without  bormc  done,  except  the  destruction  of 
some  drinking  btrre,  which  lay  in  the  smuts,  chapprll  and  clmrch. 

Anar.  Hut  ary  of  the  Reformatio » in  Scotland,  fol.  90. 

Among  those  that  were  without  the  fort,  and  which  were  of  the 
foreuud  company  of  Captainc  Riliault,  there  was  a carpenter  of 
three  score  y ceres  oldc,  one  a berre-bretrer. 

Hakluyt . Voyages,  Ft.  Rent  Laudanniere,  V.  Hi.  354. 

Flow,  Welsted,  flow!  like  thine  inspircr,  betr; 

Though  stale,  not  ripe ; though  thin,  yet  never  dear  ; 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 

Heady,  not  strong  j o'erflowiog,  though  not  full. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  book  Hi. 

Beer,  Bkvuukck,  sometimes  also  called  Bir  and 
Biradschin,  is  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Thiar  or  Batsampse.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  government  of  Orfa  and  crowns  a lofty 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
near  a deep  and  rapid  Stream,  about  130  yards  wide. 
The  caravan*  from  Aleppo  to  Orfa,  generally  pass  the 
river  by  a bridge  of  boats  at  Beer,  for  which  a certain 
toll  is  paid.  Niebuhr  describes  it  as  comprising  about 
500  houses,  defended  by  a citadel  and  wall,  in  a dilapi- 
dated condition.  The  citadel  stands  on  a precipitous 
eminence,  and  is  considered  as  a place  of  great 
strength.  When  Dr.  Pocoekc  visited  this  castle,  it 
contained  a curious  collection  of  ancient  arms  and 
armour,  which  were  used  in  military  operations,  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Among  these  were  bows, 
arrows,  and  slings.  The  bows  were  nearly  straight,  and 
about  five  feet  long.  Some  of  the  arrows  were  pointed 
with  iron,  others  had  bodies  of  combustible  matter 
attached  to  them,  which  were  lighted  before  they  were 
shot  off,  and  were  designed  to  set  the  places  on  fire 
into  which  they  were  discharged.  The  slings  seemed  to 
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BEER,  have  been  adapted  to  various  machines,  and  some  of 
— them  were  capable  of  throw  ing  atones  a foot  in  dia- 

BEETLE.  mcter>  Dr.  P.  thinks  these  arms  correspond  very  well 
V— ' with  the  description  of  the  ancient  Homan  arms  given 
by  Amraianus  Marccll  inus  ; and  from  various  Arabic 
inscriptions  on  some  of  them,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances, he  supposes  them  to  have  been  in  the  castle 
at  the  time  that  fire-arms  were  first  used.  The  chief 
thoroughfare  from  Aleppo  to  Diarbekir  and  Persia,  ns 
well  os  to  Orfa,  appears  to  lie  through  Beer.  It  has 
also  a trade  with  Bagdad  by  vessels  which  navigate 
the  Euphrates.  Beer  is  about  144  miles  north-east  of 
Aleppo,  and  in  latitude  36°  48'  north,  and  longitude 
38®  6'  cast. 

Beer-Sukda,  the  « cell  of  an  oath.  The  well  at  which 
Abraham  and  Isaac  swore  friendship  to  Abimelcch. 
Here  a city  was  built,  which  was  given  by  Joshua 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  afterwards  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ( Joshua , xv.  28.)  It 
stood  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  and 
forty-two  in  the  same  direction  from  Jerusalem  •,  and 
when  Eusebius  wrote,  a.  d.  315,  was  still  u considerable 
town  *«*yi ij  ftt-fieitj,  garrisoned  by  Uoinan  soldiers.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land  arc  often  described  in 
Scripture,  as  extending  from  Dan  to  Beer- Sheba  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  11.)  and  after  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  the  boundaries  of  the  former  are 
mentioned  as  from  Beer-Shebato  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
Beer-Sheba  which  is  described  by  the  historian  of  the 
Crusades  (Jacobus deVitriacoi/wf.  f/ieroa,  36;  Gulklmu t 
Tyrius,  xiv.  22.)  as  situated  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Ascalon,  is  evidently  a different  place. 

BE'ETLE,  r.  ^ Beetle,  a mallet,  Skinner  and 

Bk'etle,  n.  /Junius  say  is  perhaps  from  tho 

Bk'ktlkbkow*,  ^-verb  to  beat.  A three  man  beetle 

Be'f.ti.kbrowed,  1 was  one  so  heavy  that  it  required 

Be'kti.ciikadrp.  j three  men  to  manage  it.  Narcs. 
Bertie  headed,  as  thick  as  n beetle  j beetle,  the  insect, 
Skinner  also  supposes  to  be  from  the  same  verb,  to 
beat ; because  in  their  evening  flight,  they  beat  ugainst 
us.  Bee/Iebrow  is  a brow,  overhanging  like  that  of  a 
beetle.  Hence  Mr.  Malone  thinks  Shakspcare  coined 
the  verb,  to  beetle,  to  hang  over. 

Froude  Jerusalem  deserned  not  to  liaae  this  preeminence,  which, 
albeit  she  were  in  every  dede  a.%  blyndc  as  a befell,  yet  thought 
bcrselfe  to  baue  a perfect  good  syght,  and  for  that  cause  was  more 
rucu ruble.  L'datl.  Murk,  cap.  1. 

He  was  bytellbrowtsle  oad  baberlapped.  whit  two  blcry  eyen. 

Piers  Plouhmaa.  f'uiti m,  p.  97. 

Say  not  the  people  well,  that  fortune  fauour*  foolcs  ? 

So  well  they  My,  1 thinke,  which  name  her  Urilr  blind. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  149. 

Hot.  What  if  it  tempt  voa  toward  tlie  flnud,  ray  Lord  ? 

Or  to  the  dreadfajl  sonnet  (mimndt)of  the  elide. 

That  beetles  o’er  ho  base  into  the  bch. 

Shakspeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  257. 

He  was  the  roost  perfect  Mtnrnine  person  that  ever  was  beheld. 
— He  was  of  a middle  stature,  broad  forehead,  beetle-brow' d,  thick 
tbouldrred,  flat-nos*d,  full  Ups,  down  look’d,  of  black  curling  stiff' 
* hair,  and  splay-footed. 

Wood,  Alheaet  Oxon.  i,  fol.  579. 

Ciue  roc  a caac  to  put  my  visage  in, 

A visor  for  a vbor,  what  care  I 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  dcformiUc  : 

Here  arc  the  beetle-betmes  shall  blush  for  me. 

Shahspemre.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fob  56. 

VOL.  XVII t. 


Kate.  Patience  I pray  you,  ’iwtu  a fault  vnwiHiog.  BEETLE. 

Far.  A horson  beetle-beaded  flap -ear'd  knauc  : 

Come  Kate  sit  downe,  I know  you  baue  a storoarke.  BEFALL. 

Skakipenre.  Taming  <*/  ike  Shrew,  foL  ‘212,  > | . 

Fal.  If  I do,  fillop  me  with  a throe  mao  beetle. 

Id,  King  Henry  IV.  part  ii.  fol.  77. 

■ ■ ■■  Whence  borne  on  liquid  wing, 

Tlie  sounding  mlrer  shoots  ; of  where  the  hawk. 

High  in  the  beetling  cliff  his  aery  builds. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

Ob  ! if  I could,  how  I would  maul 
His  tallow-face,  and  wainscot  paws, 

His  beetle-brow  i,  and  eyes  of  wall. 

And  make  him  soon  give  up  the  cause. 

Swift.  The  Dean  at  Sir  Arthur  Arhtsont. 

Where  tlic  hrow  beetling  from  the  mountain  sprung, 

With  stunted  thorn,  and  shaggy  rocks  o'erhang. 

Brooke.  The  Fax-chase. 

— — — Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  grry-cy!d  ere, 

Bruk’n  only  bv  the  beetle  t drowsy  bum. 

Invites  us  forth  to  solitary  vales,  ’ 

Where  awful  rains  on  their  mossy  roof* 

Denote  the  flight  of  time. 

Cooper.  The  Power  of  Harmony , book  ii. 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  born,'' 

A*  oft  he  rises  ’midst  the  twilight  path. 

Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  ham. 

Collins,  Ode  to  Evening. 

BEFALL,  be  and  fall;  A.  S . beftallan ; Dutch,  bee  al- 
ien j to  full,  to  happen,  to  become,  to  come  to  pass. 

The  kyng  made  hyito  joye  ynow,  & anion  hem  alle 
Bed  livtn  telle  of  nun  )ni>g,  fat  hyrn  schuldc  hi  /alle. 

Ii.  Gloucester,  p.  145. 

Here  now  of  Jeir  sebame,  what  chance  bi/elte . 

It.  Brunne,  p.  123. 

Ac  on  a May’  morwetn  ntr.  on  Malrcrne  Indies 
hie  by  /el  for  to  alcpc.  for  weyrynesse  of  wamlryng. 

Piers  Plouhmats.  Vision,  p.  1. 

Be/rtte,  that,  in  that  scson  on  a day. 

In  Southwcrk  at  the  Tabard  as  1 lay, 

Redy  to  wooden  on  my  pilgrimage " 

To  Canterbury  with  devoutc  coragc. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  19. 

Wlut  shall  be/alle  here  afterwards 
God  wote,  for  nowc  rpon  this  tide 
Men  see  the  worldc  on  cucry  side 
Za  aoudric  wise  so  diuersed 
That  it  well  nigh  slant  all  reuersed. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  Prologue,  fol.  1. 

And  it  bi/el  that  wlianne  Zacarye  srhoald  do  the  office  of  prest- 
hod  in  the  urdir  of  bis  tours  to  fore  God, 

Wlcltf.  Luh,  chap.  1. 

1b  the  name  season  a bitter  plague  le/ell  among  them  for  their 
conipt  lining,  consuming  in  short  tyme  nucha  multitude  of  people, 
tliat  the  qnickc  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

Stowe.  Chran.  Anu,  447.  Bryl  stints  and  Saxons. 

I coaid  say  much  more  of  the  king’s  majesty,  w ithout  flattery, 
did  1 not  fear  the  imputation  of  presumption,  and  withal  suspect, 
that  it  might  be/al  these  papers  of  mine  (though  the  loss  were  little  J 
as  it  did  the  picture*  of  {jfuoen  Elizabeth,  made  by  unskilful  ami 
common  painters ; which,  by  her  own  commandment,  y>  ere  knock’d 
la  pieces  and  east  into  the  Ore. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  Pre/acr,  fol.  X. 

[Plato]  lay*  Is  down  as  a principle,  that  whatever  Is  permitted  to 
be/al  a j list  .nan,  whether  poverty,  sickness,  or  auv  of  those  things 
which  seem  to  be  crib,  shall  cither  in  life  or  death  cunduce  to  his 
good.  Spectator,  No.  237. 

As  for  myself,  I am  well,  If  it  be  well,  con  with  any  propriety, 
be  said  of  a man,  wbo  lives  in  the  utmost  suspense  and  anxictv, 
under  tlie  apprehension  of  all  tive  accidents  which  can  powibiy 
be/al  the  friend  he  most  affectionately  loves.  Farewell. 

Melmvth.  Puny.  Letters , book  III.  let.  17. 

3 D 
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BEFARIA-  BEFARIA,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  plants,  class 
— Dodecandrin,  order  Monody  nut.  Generic  character : 

BEFOOL,  calyx  seven-fid,  petals  seven,  stamina  fourteen  ; berry 
v— of  seven  cells,  many-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  inhabiting  New 
Granada.  Mu! is.  tinier,  vol.  1,  tab.  7-  8. 

BEFIGHT,  be  and  fight ; A.  S.ftohiaa,  fihlan ; Ger 

fcchten. 

As  vraitliD^  iriiules,  out  of  dispersed  whirl, 

Hr  fight  theaweluni,  the  west  with  southern  blest. 

Surrey.  .£mm,  book  1L 

BEFIT,  be  nnd fit.  Fit,  nptus,  idoneus,  a Fr.  G .fait, 
factum , q.  d.  factum,  i.  c.  aptutn  ad  hoc.  Skinner.  Mudc 
for  this,  adapted  to  it. 

To  adapt,  to  suit,  to  become. 

So  that  it  semes  her  will 
Ptiy,  pbv,  pbjr,  phy,  to  sang, 

Since  phy  befytteth  him  so  well, 
la  cuery  kind  uf  tbing-. 

Gascoigne.  The  Comp,  of  Phylomsnt. 
For  which,  ere  long,  to  his  just  trial  led 
In  all  llie  rubes  befitting  hi*  degree, 

Where  Scroop,  chief  justice  in  that  daag’rotn  stead, 
Commissi  op  had  his  lawful  judge  to  be. 

Drayton,  The  Barons’  Wars,  book  ir. 
What  ere  eon  now  pdttic  the  deepest  miseries  of  Manawch  ? 
What  but  Umdagc  can  befit  him,  that  bath  so  Uwlcxly  abmed  his 
liberty  ? What  but  an  utter  abdication  ran  befit  him  that  hath  cast 
oiT  his  God,  and  doted  upon  Devils  ? What  bat  a dying;  life,  and  a 
tormenting  death  can  bt  fit  for  a man  of  blood? 

Hall.  Cont.  SJanasseh. 

Ill  it  befits  thee,  oh  it  ill  befits 
Aratfa/a  daughter,  bb  whose  open  stores, 

Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 

The  lather  of  a country,  thus  to  pick 
The  rrry  refuse  of  these  harvest-fields. 

Which  from  his  bounteous  friendship  1 enjoy. 

Thomson.  Autumn. 
And  now  let  nine  of  tl*  selected  band. 

Whose  greener  years  befit  such  station  beat, 

With  wary  circuit  pace  around  the  grove  : 

And  guard  each  Inlet.  Mason.  Caraetacus. 

BEFLABvE,  be  and  fiaine,  post  part,  of  the  verb,  to 
flay.  A.  S.  fiean,  befiean,  to  fley,  to  pill,  to  pull  off  the 
skin  or  rind.  Soraner.  Fhsen,  r Uteden,  vlaeghen,  deglu~ 
btre,  pellem  detiaherc , cscoriarc.  Kilian. 

Out  of  his  skin  be  was  befiaine 
All  quick*  : and  in  that  wise  alalae. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  yii.  fol,  158. 

BEFOAM,  be  and  foam.  A.  S.  fnman,  spumare,  to 
foam,  or  froth.*  • 

Ills  bristled  back  a trench  impal'd  appears. 

And  stauds  erected,  like  a field  of  spears. 

Froth  fills  Ids  chaps,  be  sends  a grunting  sound. 

And  part  he  churns,  and  part  brfonms  the  ground. 

Dry  den.  Translation  of  Ovist  s Metamorphoses,  book  till. 

At  last  the  dropping  wings,  br foam'd  all  o'er, 

With  flaggy  heavincr*  their  muter  bore  ; 

A rock  Lie  spy'd,  whose  bumble  bead  w as  low. 

Bare  at  an  ebb,  hut  cover'd  at  a flow. 

Du  lift n.  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  V. 

BEF(X)L,  be  and  fool.  Fr.  fol;  It .folle.  From  the 
Lat.  follis,  says  Menage,  ab  wanitate  ventori  follis. 
Skinner  prefers  the  Gcr./auf,  slow,  careless.  In  A.  Si 

foul  is  foul. 

And  net  tides  full  many  wise 
Befooled  bane  hem.aelfc  cr  this. 

Gutter.  Conf.  Am.  book  vli.  fol.  1ST. 
Debauch'd  by  thn*c  tliey  thought  would  teach  and  rule  'em 
Who  now  they  find  did  min  and  befool  'em. 

W Browne  to  Lord  General  Monk. 


Const  tbeu  ingross  a slavish  shame,  which  men. 

Far,  far  below  Uw  region  of  thy  state, 

Not  more  abhor,  than  study  to  re  tenge.  ? 

Tbon  an  Italian  .*  1 could  burst  with  rage. 

To  think  1 haro  a brother  so  befooTd. 

Ford.  Love's  Sacrifice,  act  Ir.  scene  i. 

Do  but  fur  a lllUe  realize  to  younwhrrs  this,  wlien  the  wiae  men 
of  the  world,  tbusc  that  are  wise  In  their  generation,  shall  appear 
before  God,  when  they  shall  reflect  upon  all  cartbly  olijcrts,  and 
consider  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  them,  how  will  they  befool 
themselves*  Baler.  On  the  Frerr  of  God,  ch.  ii. 

BEFOTIE,  The  imper.  be  nnd  the  noun  fore. 

Bf.fo'hehand,  > Written  hifore,  byfore,  btfome ; ante* 
Brpo'bktiwb.  j rior  or  prior  to,  in  space  or  time  j in 
front  or  presence  of  j in  preference  to. 

Fyf  hundred  jet  and  tuenti  it  waa  eke  U fore , 

Ef  j-an  ourc  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst  on  erjra  waa  y l>ore. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  40. 

■ ■ And  ^er  geode  bytsore  hym  )ere 

Four  kyngs,  and  four  auerdcs  of  golde  bynore  bvtn  here. 

Id.  p.  100. 

In  Acres  of  hir  is  bom  a mayden  child*  dame  June. 

Was  non  fairer  btfom  of  Inglis  ala  echo  one. 

A Untune,  p.  230. 

jr.it  t$-me  in  Scotland  was  a mayden  geng, 

An  I red  bifork  and,  Malcolmc  doubter  Jpw  kyng. 

id.  p.  y$. 

I loved  hire  firate,  and  toldc  thee  my  wo 
As  to  my  eonseil,  and  my  brother  nvroroe 
To  fortlicr  me,  as  1 hare  told  be  fume. 

Chaucer.  The  A nightes  Tale,  v.  F148. 

And  reson  revetted,  rvgt  aa  a pope 

And  conscience  his  crucvr.  hyfore  j«  kyngv  stande. 

Piers  Plvttkman.  Ttsion,  p.  81. 

Joie  ve  and  be  ye  glade ; for  your  m eerie  ia  plenteous  in  bcvcncs ; 
for  so  the*  ban  pursued  also  prophetis  that  weren  hifore  you. 

Wiciif.  Matthew,  clap.  v. 

The  prnphecic  had  green  knowledge  brforehande  that  Mew  Us 
pkoulde  cum  oat  of  Bethleera,  where  Jesus  vu  borne. 

CdaU.  John,  cap.  vU. 

By  this  provident  councell,  and  laying  dome  this  good  founda- 
tion beforehand,  all  things  went  forward  in  a due  course,  to  the 
atchiering  of  our  happy  enterprise. 

Drake.  W.  /.  Toy  age,  fol.  16* 

And  if  the  auenger  of  blood  pursue  after  him,  tbei  dial  not 
deliucr  the  slayer  into  his  band  because  he  smote  hia  neighbour 
ignorantly  neither  hated  he  him  beforetime. 

Bible.  Geneva  Version.  Joshua,  chap.  xx.  v.  5. 
Lady,  yec  must  openly  yon  confess?, 

And  if  ngniust  good  concicnoe  rad  right. 

Any  good  ban  ye  take  more  or  lesae, 

Befmne  tills  houre,  of  aay  manner  wight, 

Yceld  it  anon.  Browne.  SAepheard'r  Pipe  Bel.  1. 

Yet  the  fears  of  ITcrod  orer-ruled  all  the  prejudices  of  his  sect, 
and  raised  up  before  his  eyes  the  semblance  of  the  murdered  Bap- 
tist armed  with  the  power  of  miracles,  for  the  very  purpose  (be 
perhaps,  imagined)  of  inflicting  exemplary  vengeance  upon  him  for 
that  atrocious  deed,  as  well  as  for  Ills  adultery,  hla  incest,  and  all 
his  other  crimes.  Par  tons.  Lecture  sir. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  adapting  the  means,  she  [the  hen]  is  not 
beforehand  apprised  of  the  effect. 

Pntry.  Kntwral  Theology , ch.  iv. 

BEFORT,  sometimes  called  Belfort,  was  a county 
of  old  France  in  the  Suudgau,  in  Upper  Alsace.  It  is 
now  included  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  the  town  of  the  same  name  is  the  capital  of  the 
arrondisseinent.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  and 
forms  a pass  from  Alsace  to  Fraarhe  Comt&.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  1*000,  who  are,  by  its  central  position, 
enabled  to  carry  on  a good  trade  in  the  wines  of 
Burgundy  and  Champagne,  besides  iron  and  other 
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BETORT.  commodities  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  Part  of 
— its  inhabitants  are  also  employed  in  the  forges  used  in 
BE-  manufacturing  the  iron  obtained  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
FRI.N'GE.  Befort  is  situated  at  the  point  of  meeting  of 

several  great  roads  } vtz.  of  two  from  Paris,  two  from 
Switzerland,  one  from  Straaburg,  and  one  from  Lornine. 
The  county  and  town  of  Befort  were  ceded  by  Austria 
to  France  in  164ft.  In  1659,  Louis  XIV.  granted  them 
to  Cardinal  Mazarin  ; and  in  1781#  they  were  obtained 
by  the  Puke  of  Valentinois,  vrho  lost  them  at  the 
Revolution.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  Alsace  is  sterile, 
but  the  fisheries,  forests,  and  mines  are  productive. 
Defort  is  about  thirty-five  miles  south-west  of  Colmar, 
and  seventy  in  the  tame  direction  from  Strasburg. 
Latitude  47'  3ft'  north,  and  longitude  6^  trf  cast. 

REPORT  LJNE,  be  and  fortune.  Lat.  for  tuna,  from 
fort,  a fertndo  ; esf  eniin  fort,  prout  rtsfert.  Voss. 

To  happen,  to  betide,  to  bechance,  to  frill  to  the 
lot  of. 

Ear.  Madntn,  1 pi  tty  much  your  grieaanees, 

Which,  since  I know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 

1 gin?  consent  to  goc  along  with  you, 

Wreaking  n*  little  what  hrtidetli  me 
As  much,  1 wish  all  good  brforlunr  you. 

Shakspcarc.  (rent  le  Mm  of  Verona,  fol.  34 

BEFRECKLE,  be  and  freckle.  Chaucer  uses 
fraknes,  in  the  Knights  Tale,  v.  2171  ; and  Mr 
Tyrwhit  aays  fraknet  is  Saxon  for  spots  j freckles.  See 
Frf.cki.es. 


BEG,  e. 
fieV.OAR,  v. 
BEgcar,  n. 
BEggar,  adj. 
Be'oglvu,  n. 
BEggary, 
Bk'ogajiing, 

Bf/gca.RI.IXE6S, 

Br'goarly,  adj. 
Bb'cgarly,  adv. 
BEggar-feaR, 
Beggar-maid, 
BEggar -man, 

BE  GO  ab-  WOMAN. 


*}  Some,  says  Junius,  think  brg  v , 

derived  from  the  Gcr.  htgeren, 
cupere,  appetere.  Beg  and  beggar 
tel,  q.  d.  baggar,  because  beggart 
carry  with  them  bags,  into  which 
they  put  the  victuals  or  money 
►that  may  be  given  to  them.  To 
ask,  to  crave,  petition,  solicit, 
or  entreat  for. 

To  beggar  is  to  bring  or  re- 
duce to  a state  of  meanness, 
wretchedness,  poverty  of  one 
J who  asks,  craves,  petitions,  &c. 


For  he  Jiat  btggeth  op  byddeb.  bote  yf  Jei  have  nede 
He  y*  fale  and  faitonr.  and  drfrnudc}  j>c  nrede 
And*  also  gylcth  hym  fat  girt}. 

Piers  Plonhnusn.  Vision.  p.  150. 

And  the  tame  savth  Innocent  in  on  of  his  bookes : he  myth, 
that  sorwcful  and  mishappy  h tlte  condition  of  a pourc  begger,  Co r 
if  be  axe  not  his  mctc,  lie  dicth  for  hunger,  and  if  bo  axe,  he 
dicth  for  sluunc  and  algatcs  neremitcc  constrrineth  him  to  axe. 

Chancer,  The  Tale  of  Met, hens,  V.  ii.  p.  115. 
But  of  die  body,  wbiclie  shall  deye, 

Alllbough  there  be  diners  weye 
To  deth,  yet,  is  there  but  one  czule, 

To  whicli«  that  cucrv  man  shall  wende. 

As  well  the  begger  as  Uw  lordc, 

Of  one  nature  of  one  arrorde. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  ir.  Co L 76. 


As  when  the  evening  is  with  darkness  overspread. 

Her  star  befrechled  face  with  clouds  inrrllnpcd. 

You  oftentimes  behold,  the  trembling  lightning  fly. 

Drayta*.  Poty-Olbion,  Song  xxii. 


For  sikcrly  ray  dettc  shal  he  quit 
Towardcs  you,  how  so  that  ever  I fare 
To  goo  a begging  in  my  kirtle  hare. 

Chancer.  The  Frmnktleinei  Tate,  v.  11992. 


BEFRIEND,  be  and  friend  ; A.  S.  frian , freon, 
aware,  to  love.  To  act  as  a friend  to. 

My  patienm  I will  put  in  urc. 

My  charity  I will  extend  ; 

Since  for  my  woe  there  is  no  cure. 

The  helpless  now  I will  befriend. 

Constant  Penelope  in  Percy,  vol.  iiL 

Tills  last  request  to  you  I do  commend. 

That  pitying  my  sad  plaints,  you  may  befriend 
My  wretched  mule  with  qnicke  dispatch  in  dcatb, 

And  not  with  torture,  when  I s eehl  uiv  breath. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  613. 

The  mercy  of  our  good  God  allowes  bis  favourites,  not  otiely  to 
receive  but  to  el  re  j not  only  to  receive  for  thcmaclres,  but  to 
convey  blessings  to  others:  what  can  that  man  want  that  is  le~ 
friended  of  the  faithful!  ) Hatt.  Cent.  The  Rapture  of  Elijah. 
Yet  mad  they  rush'd,  as  whirling  wind  descends, 

And  deem’d  few  friendless  those  the  Lord  befriends. 

Panel.  The  gift  of  Poetry,  l/abahkuh. 

Here  he  fPlinv  the  elder]  stopped  to  Consider  whether  he 
should  return  hack  ; to  which  tlie  pilot  advising  him,  “ Fortune," 
be  said,  14  befriends  the  brave  ; steer  to  Pouiponianus.” 

Melmotk.  Pliny,  book  ri.  letter  16. 

After  such  strong  assurances  as  these,  by  which  God  Almighty 
stands  as  it  were  engaged  to  befriend  us,  oat  would  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  the  wit  of  man  tn  call  in  question  v>  plain  a truth,  as  that 
of  our  ability,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  to  correct  constitution 
and  resist  temptation.  Portent.  Sermon  iiL  r.  L 

BEFRINGE,  be.  and  fringe.  I'r.  f range ; It. 
fraugia  ; Sp  .franja;  Gcr  .fronted  ; of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. Menage  thinks  from  the  Lai.  fimbria. 

And  when  1 flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
(Like  journals,  odes,  and  such  forgotten  things 
As  Eubilrn,  Philips,  Settle  writ  of  kings) 

Clothe  spice,  line  trunks,  or,  fluttering  in  a row, 

Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho. 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Horatt , epistle  L 


For  hit  blame )»  alle  brggerye.  lie  gc  ful  certeyn. 

Piers  Plonhman.  Vision,  p.  155. 

And  she  was  dad  full  poordy. 

All  in  an  oldc  tome  eourtpy 
As  she  were  all  with  dogges  tome. 

And  both  behind  and  ckc  beforac 
Clouted  was  abc  beggerly. 

Chancer.  Roma  wit  af  the  Rest,  fo!.  117. 

Wee  Issuing  nothing  to  do  at  all,  haue  rnedlrd  vet  in  all  matters, 
and  haue  spent  for  our  prolate  causes  more  then  all  Cltriateodome, 
euen  vnto  the  vtler  Uggtring  of  osrr  selucs,  & haue  gotten  nothing 
but  rebuke  and  shame  &.  hale  among  all  nations. 

Tyndall' $ War  kef,  fol.  375. 

Whaiwe  he  gede  forth  fro  Jcrico  and  hise  dweiplis  and  ful 
myche  puple,  Barthyineus  a blyudc  man  the  ww  of  Tlmuoy  satt 
biaidis  the  wave  and  teggidc.  Hithf.  Mark,  chap.  x. 

And  as  he  went  oute  of  Hicriclio  with  hya  dyacyplca,  uud  a 
greate  nonibrc  of  people : Bartlumeus  tin?  aouue  of  Thhneus 
whiche  was  blynde,  sate  by  the  bye  waits  syde  ocggr*gs. 

m bu,  i5si. 

The  Phaxwei*  beeyng  made  extreme  wood*  with  this  courage 
and  boldnrs  that  the  beggar  was  of  1*1  to  extremitic,  and  to  sav  the 
vttermost  they  could.  They  vpbraved  liiiu  witli  his  olde  biiod- 
neasc,  they  cast  him  in  the  teeth  witli  hi*  beg  zrrlynesse , as  though 
God  hadde  punished  him  tbervwithaU  fur  his  muiio. 

Vdall.  John,  chap.  fat. 

By  whose  ayed  ryches  and  anetorite  the  pope  w*  bis  prelates 
ascended  from  poorc  beggerty  fryer*  and  flaterers  vnto  sichc  an 
imperial  maiestvc  shone  euiproure  and  king**. 

Joy*,  ih/warim  of  Daniel,  chap.  vU, 

So  as  their  begging  now  them  failed  quite; 

For  none  would  giue,  but  all  men  wosdd  tltcni  wyte  : 

Yet  would  they  take  no  painex  to  get  their  lining. 

But  scckc  some  other  way  to  game  by  giuhig. 

Much  like  to  begging,  but  much  better  named ; 

For  many  beg,  which  are  thereof  ashamed. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hvbberds  Tale , fol.  fL 
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And  for  M mad.  M nil  good  d™***  ™">'  of  God.  ofjdW  thjT 
ttcrteync  to  the  hodie,  or  to  tin*  «w1 e,  •»«  « «U  tmie«  to  be* 
delivered  from  iu!urr«itie  U ooe  of  his  singular  l*eoefitc»,  we  may 
no  «toubt  heart  tin*  wuoe  fit  his  bonde*.  referring  notwitliaUnrling 
the  BTMintiiiif'  of  it  to  him,  who  kooweth  what  is  better  for  r* i thiin 
wc  do  our  felues.  Whit  gift Jt  Defense,  fed.  4S2. 


Trebclliu*  objecting  to  C<rliu*.  find  charging  him  with  faction* 
hehauiour,  mul  disjoining  of  dlv'ipline  s C«liu*  againe  that 
Trcbcllins  had  spoiled  and  triggered  the  lifiom. 

Sank.  Ttieili't,  ful.  34. 


And  to  what  end  it  alt  this,  but  that  wing  himself  forsaken  of 
all,  he  may  atlengh,  like  the  beggar'd  prodigal,  return  again  to 
bis  father  ? Hopkins.  The  Vanity  of  tkt  World,  ful.  14. 

Some  U highly  diapkaaetli,  that  so  great  expense*  this  way  [in 
building  churches]  are  Itnployrd.  Touching  God  himselfe,  hath 
bee  any  wliere  repealed,  that  it  is  his  delight  to  dwell  beggarly? 
and  that  he  taketh  no  pleasure  lobe  worshipped,  sauing  onrly  in 
poorc  cottages  ? HooktTm  flecks.  Pol.  book  T.  sec.  15. 

BtL.  O heanen  defend  roy  soule  from  such  foulc  sin. 

Shall  I scenic  crcst-falnc  in  my  father's  sight. 

Or  with  pale  btgg*r-femn  impeach  my  bight 
Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard. 

Shah* peart,  fie  herd  II.  fol.  24. 


RECALLED,  it  md  gall.  A.S.  gtaUtd ; galltd,  GA^E 
fretted,  chafed. 

To  gall,  to  fret,  to  chafe,  to  rub  sore. 

And  shake  rour  sturdy  trunks,  re  prouder  pines, 

Whose  swelling  grains  are  like  begsuCd  alone, 

With  U»e  d«n  furrows  of  the  thunder-stone. 

Hall.  Defiance  to  Envy,  st,  i 

BEGAWED,  be  and  gaud.  Gaud  is  the  past  part, 
of  A.  S.  gtfnn  ; gated,  gat’d,  gaud,  gaud,  and  menus 
any  such  trilling  thing  as  is  tfivcw  away  or  presented  to 
any  one.  Tooke,  it.  ^G6,  2G7  • 

To  begawd  is  to  bedeck  with  such  things  , with  any 
fine,  showy,  gay  things. 

The  senate  liked  vctt  well  of  this  device,  and  dioac  stirfc  a 
numlicr  of  toad-maids  as'she  desired  to  hare,  and  trimming  them 
up  in  fine  apparel,  begatrded  with  chains  of  gold  and  jewels,  they 
•cnl  them  forth  to  the  Latins,  who  were  encamped  not  far  from 
the  city.  North,  Plutarch,  127. 

BEGAY,  it  and  gay.  To  make  gajr ; to  begawd  ; 

sec  Begawd. 


But  chief  of  all, 

O loss  of  sight,  of  thcc  1 most  complain. 

Blind*  among  enemies,  0 worse  than  chains. 

Dungeon,  or  beggery,  decrepit  age. 

Milt**.  Sam.  Agon. 

Among®  these  things  comes  out  of  his  ship  tl*«  poorc  captainc 
Hamilco,  in  a filthy  and  beggerlye  cloak  girt  about*  him,  at  the 
sight  of  vrhomc  the  mourner*  a*  they  sUtode  in  ranke*  rliutcred 
about  him.  Gotdynge.  Jus  lint,  CoL  92. 

In  begging  other  lnferiour  tilings,  it  may  become  us  to  be 
reserved,  indifferent  and  modest ; but  about  tbc*c  matters 
(wherein  all  our  felicity  is  extremely  concerned)  it  were  a folly  to 
be  slock  or  timorous.  li arrow.  Sermon  ru 

He  owed  him  money,  which  he  had  promised  to  nay  him  several 
times,  but  never  kept  his  word  ; and  in  short,  lie  was  an  idle, 
beggarly  fellow  and  of  no  use  to  the  puMiek.  Tatter,  No.  256. 

■ ■ ■ With  half  an  eye 

Your  far-fetched  sophistry  I spy  ; 

Which  ne’er  so  subtlcly  disputed, 

By  two  plain  words  shall  be  confuted : 

I first  affirm  you  beg  the  question. 

Cambridge.  Learning. 

Persuade  a man  that  he  is  a beggar  and  a vagabond,  and  you 
shall  instantly  see  him  change  bis  manners. 

Beattie.  On  Truth,  part  B.  chap.  2. 

A mistake  In  which  1 had  no  share,  decides  at  once  upon  my 
liberlie  ami  property,  sending  me  from  the  court  to  a prison,  and 
adjudging  uiy  family  to  beggary  and  famine.’ 

Burke.  Vindication  of  Sat.  Society. 

The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  China  far  surpasses 
that  of  the  most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Saturn*,  book  i.  chap.  8. 

Beg,  commonly  pronounced  Bet,  a title  of  honour 
among  the  Turks,  given  to  persons  possessing 
u military  rank.  It  originally  signified  Prince  or 
Leader,  and  belongs  properly  to  the  feudal  chiefs  who 
have  a command  over  the  holders  of  fiefs  or  military 
tenures.  The  lowest  rank  of  these  feudatory  chiefs  is 
that  of  Al&i-bey,  who  has  u standard  and  trumpet,  and 
when  In  the  field,  several  inferior  commanders  under 
his  orders.  The  next  rank  is  that  of  the  Sanjhk-bey, 
who  bus  the  command  of  a large  district  called  Sanjhk 
(or  standard)  containing  many  smaller  fiefs.  The 
third  and  highest  rank  is  that  of  the  Begler-beg 
(Prince  of  Princes)  or  Pushh  who  governs  a whole 
province  containing  many  Sanjkka.  Sec  Von  Hammer’s 
Osmattiichen  Heidu  Stunts  i’erfastung. 


The  rural  swain,  whose  courier  eyes 

Nc’r  Har’d  on  other  beauteous  thing*  than  what 

Begay  the  simple  field*. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  chap.  ill.  sec.  75. 

BEGEMDER,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  Abyssinia,  bounded  by  Deuibea  on  the  west, 
Siunen  ou  the  north,  Angot  on  the  east,  and  Anihara 
on  the  south.  It  also  includes  the  dependency  of 
Lastn,  with  which  addition  its  length  has  been  stated 
nt  180  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  GO.  Its  mountains  are 
less  steep  and  rugged  than  those  in  many  other  parts 
of  Abyssinia,  and  there  is  a much  greater  proportion  of 
what  may  he  called  level  ground  than  in  almost  any 
of  the  other  provinces  in  this  alpine  region.  These 
mountains  abound  with  iron,  and  afford  good 
pasturage  for  numerous  cattle,  with  which  Bcgemder 
Ss  well  stocked.  It  also  supplies  the  flower  of  the 
Abyssinian  cavalry,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  was  informed 
that  it  was  capable  of  raising  45,000.  The  southern 
boundary  of  this  province  is  full  of  deep  and  rugged 
ravines,  which  form  a good  natural  bulwark  against 
the  incursions  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Galla. 

BEGE'T,  *)  He  and  get A.  S.  begettan,  gettan. 
Bege'ttbr,  >To  gain,  to  acquire,  to  reach,  to 
Bbcik'ttixo.  J attain,  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to 
produce,  to  generate. 

bo  nddc  >e  Bruton*  )*e  maystryc  al  bifcyte. 
r ^ ' R.  iiloucestcr,  p.  219. 


He  noble  he  opsrc'*  eyr  of  al  )>at  he  «dde, 

|yf  he  of  bym  *uluc  non  oj*er  eyr  hytyte  nod^de.^  ^ 

A litelle  )-er  lufarn  died  Morgarete, 

he  birr  of  Scotiond  boro,  of  AUsaader 

r ’ R.  Brunne,  p.  248. 


A yotwe  man  railed  Mellbeua,  mighty  and  riche,  begate  upon 
1*  wlf,  that  called  was  Prudence,  a daughter  which  that 
ra*  Sophie.  Chaucer.  The  Talc  oj  Mctibeus,  r.  Si.  p.  /2. 

He  had  a brother  nctbcle*, 

Whose  right  name  wa*  Faon, 

Aod  h.  to  wortbl.  kaigktJ^o. 


Which  ddyueride  us  fro  the  power  of  derktwws,  and  tnuis- 
latide  into  the  kingdom  of  the  son*  of  hi*  kmvogtn  whom  we  ton 
oglieo  biyng  and  rnnyiuicmn  of  Bynurs  *.  which  is  the  jrmage  o 
God  unuvsibk,  tlic  Urate  bigeten  of  cch  creature. 

’ Wselif  Colast.  chop.  i. 
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BEGET.  For  what  i*  be  that  none  bj'  verv  SmaglnacUv,  comprise  liow 
— that  God  Uic  father,  beyug  without  beginning,  doctli  continually 
BEGIN,  beget  God  the  tonne  ? into  whom  the  begetter  dnetb  so  wlioly 
— mS  powrc  out  himself,  that  yet  thereby  he  U nothynw  diminished. 

L'dalt.  Pref,  to  John. 

This  is  but  an  imperfect  generation,  where  that  which  U 
begotten  doth  not  receive  its  whole  being  originally  from  that 
which  dUI  beget,  but  from  God  and  nature  ; the  begetter  being 
but  eitlier  a channel  or  aninMrimient  and  having  been  hipudf  before 
begotten  or  produced  by  some  other. 

Cud  worth.  Imtel.  System,  fol.  58*. 

For  it  was  not  begotten  from  that  as  any  way  mnred  towards 
its  generation  j bat  it  proceeded  from  God  as  U were  sel (-begot- 
tengty.  Id.  Jb.  574. 

My  walks  of  teres,  all  planted  by  my  hand. 

Like  children  of  my  own  begetting  stand. 

Denham.  Of  old  Age,  p.  3. 
Such  is  not  man,  who  mixing  better  seed 
With  worse,  begett  a base  degenerate  breed : 

The  bad  corrupt*  the  good,  nnd  leaves  behind 
No  trace  of  oil  the  great  begetter’s  mind. 

• Dry  den.  The  Wi ft  of  Bath's  Tale. 


Good  laws  may  beget  order  and  moderation  in  the  government, 
where  the  manners  and  customs  hare  instilled  little  humanity  or 
justice  into  die  tempers  of  men. 

/In me.  Essay  IlL  Of  Politics  a Science. 

BEGILT,  be  nnd  gilt.  A.S.  giUUin , gyldan.  To 
corer  or  overlay  with  gold. 


Six  maids  attending  on  her,  attir'd  with  buckram  bride-laces, 
begnilt : white  sieves,  and  stammelc  pcttlcotcs,  drest  after  the 
cleanliest  countrey  guise. 

Be*  Jonsvn.  The  King’s  Entertainment  at  Wtlbeck, 

BEGI'N,  tf.  Be  and  gin.  A.  S.  agin  nan,  be- 

Bboi'n,  R.  / gittnan,  ginnan,  inciperc,  mchoare, 
Br.m'xxKit,  faggredi,  instituerr;  Ger.and  Dutch , 
Bbgi'kxixo,  1 beginner,  ginner ; Swc.  begynna. 
BEt;i'NNixc.i.K*s.  /The  A.  S.  beginnan,  Junius  thinks 
is  evidently  composed  of  be  and  gongan,  gan,  or  gen  ; 
to  go.  And  Ihre  observes  in  confirmation,  that  the 
Lat.  in  it  in  m is  formed  from  inire,  initum.  Applied  to 
the  first  motion  towards  any  act,  purpose,  or  design. 
To  take  the  first  step,  to  enter  upon,  to  commence. 

& al  for  a wommon, 

Jtat  Elyuc  was  y depud,  }is  bataile  first  bi  gan. 

JL  Glomccster,  p.  10, 

Heo  gedcredc  folk  faste,  j-e  werre  to  bi  gynne. 

Id.  p.  96. 

Toward  j>U  lond  heo  bi  gonne  for  to  robby  faste. 

Id.  p.  97. 

For  dow  bigynnes  Danid  to  wax  a werreour, 

With  Leulj  □ gan  be  kith  to  be  Jc  kynge’s  tray  tour. 

R.  Brnnne,  p.  240. 

j’st  Eneas  bigan  hys  of  sprynp  to  Lumbardie  first  bring 
jrc  J>ou*ant  & sixe  4c  tucoti  jer  fro  worlde's  bi  gynnynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 
Yd  may  the  hlghe  God,  and  so  Hope  I, 

Grantcn  me  grace  to  liven  vertouusly : 

Than  am  I gen  til,  whan  that  1 begin  nr 
To  liven  rertnously,  and  wclven  sinne. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Tale , v.  6755. 
For  God  £nt  al  by  gan  In  gynnynge  of  fe  worlde 
Fcrdc  furst  as  a fust  with  o finger,  y folde  to  gvderea 
Til  hym  liked  and  lostc.  to  unclose  ]w  fyngcr 
And  profrede  bit  forth  as  with  be  pautne.  to  what  place  it  sbolile. 

Piers  Plouhnutn.  Titian,  p.  327. 


And  though  there  be  none  other  skille, 

But  rmcly  for  tbei  wolde  winne, 

Tbei  leave  nought,  whan  thei  begtnne 
Upon  their  aetc  to  procede. 

(newer.  Conf.  Am.  Prologue,  foL  3. 
An  liyuc  that  had  hya  hjTe  ere  he  begonmr. 

Piers  Plomhmam.  Hsian,  p.  74, 


The  mightic  God,  which  unbegonme 
Stout  of  byrasclfc,  and  hath  began  me 
All  other  thinges  at  bis  will. 

Gower . Conf.  Am,  book  vlil.  fol.  183.  ^ 

Fro  that  tyme  Jhetus  bigan  to  prechc  and  vie,  do  ye  fcnaunce  : 
for  the  kyngdou  of  hevenca  vital  come  nigh. 

niclif.  Matt.  chap.  iv. 

From  y4  time  Jesus  began  to  }irrach,  and  to  say,  repent,  for  the 
krngdom  of  brauen  is  at  hande.  Bible,  1551. 


Mindes  he  nur  tears  ? or  euer  moued  his  eycn  ? 

Wept  be  for  ruth  ? or  pitied  he  our  loue  ? 

What  shall  I set  before  ? or  where  begin  7 

Surrey.  AZnwis,  book  iv. 


And  leUe  hym  not  (cache  rs  our  lcssO  in  a small  ragged  hande, 
wherein  a yonge  begynner  can  scant  pcrceiuc  one  iettrr  from 
another,  but  IcUe  hym  teache  vs  in  a fayrr  great  letter  of  some 
text  hande,  that  is  more  casrr  to  learne  vjxm, 

Sir  Thomas  More's  Wo rhet,  fbL  574. 

And  thou  Lord  In  the  ligynnyng  foondUlUt  the  erthe,  and 
heuenrs  ben  werkis  of  UUn  hondb.  Wulif.  Ebreu-is,  chap  i. 


And  thon  Lonle  in  the  leginnynge  hast  Uyd  the  foundacloa  of 
the  earth.  And  the  heuvos  are  the  worth ci  of  ihv  bandes. 

Bible,  1551. 


Most  noble  virgtne,  that  by  fatall  lore 

Hast  Icam'd  to  loue,  let  no  whit  thee  dismay 

The  hard  begin,  that  meets  thee  in  the  dorc 

And  with  sliarpc  fits  thy  temlcr  heart  opprrsseth  sore. 

S fit ttter,  faerie  Qurntr,  book  iii.  C.  3. 

Rut  to  begin  that  wliich  never  was,  whereof  there  was  no  exam- 
ple, whereto  llwre  was  no  inclination,  wherein  there  was  no 
poanibilitic  of  thnl  which  it  slkould  be,  is  proper  onely  to  such 
lower  as  thine,  the  infinite  power  of  an  infinite  Creator. 

Hall.  Cant,  The  Creation. 

What  can  I see,  O God,  in  thy  creation,  but  miracles  of  wonders  ? 
Thou  inadrst  something  of  nothing,  and  of  that  something,  all 
things.  Those  which  wast  without  a beginning,  gar  cat  a beginning 
to  time,  and  to  the  srorld  In  time.  lb.  Id. 


Tlic  said  Tannqnll  was  the  first  that  made  the  coat  or  cassocke 
woven  right  out,  all  through,  such  as  new  5fgiaiMr>  (namely, 
young  souldionrs,  barristers,  and  fresh  brides}  put  on  under 
white  plainc  gowns,  without  any  guard  of  purple. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  fol.  228. 

It  will,  they  presume,  be  soon  enough  to  begin  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  a month  or  a year  heueo  when  they  shall  find  more  com- 
modious opportunity,  or  sbaD  prove  better  disposed  thereto ; In 
the  mean  lime  with  Solomon's  sluggard,  yet,  say  they,  a little 
aleep,  and  little  slumber,  a little  folding  of  the  bands. 

Barrow.  Sermon  XVI.  ».  3* 

Tis  in  reality,  and  in  point  of  argument,  the  very  tame  suppo- 
sition [to  suppose  an  infinite  succession  of  changeable  and  depen- 
dent brings  produced  one  from  another  in  endless  progression, 
without  any  original  cause  at  all}  as  it  would  he  to  suppose  one 
continued  being,  of*  beginningUts  and  endtess  duration,  nrillvr 
sclf-cx>*tent  and  necessary  in  itself,  nor  having  its  existence 
founded  in  any  sclf-oxiatcnt  cause,  which  is  directly  absurd  and 
contradictory. 

Clarke.  Demonstration  of  the  Attributes,  prop.  u. 

Some  writers  upon  art  carry  this  point  too  for,  and  suppose 
that  such  a body  of  universal  and  profound  learning  is  requisite, 
that  the  very  enumeration  of  ita  kinds  is  enough  to  frighten  a 
beginner.  Sir  J.  Reynolds  I>i*.  vil. 

Such,  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  manufacture*  of  fine  cloths 
that  anciently  nourished  in  Flanders,  and  which  ware  Introduced 
Into  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Smith.  Health  of  Sat  ions,  hook  iiL  C.  3* 

BEGI'RT,  | A.  S.  begierdan,  begyrdan,  gyrdan  ; 

Begi'rtep.  / Dutch,  garden ; Gcr.  gurlcn,  cmgerc  ; 
to  girt,  surround,  close  in  round  about. 

The  noble  citie  Ncicc,  so  strongly  wall'd, 

We  with  onr  conquering  host  be  girted  round, 

Her  gates  we  wonne,  her  turrets  tops  we  srall'd. 

Her  tow'ring  walles  we  eq  trail'd  with  the  ground. 

Mirror  of  Magiitratet,  p.  G42, 
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From  DanUan*  am  I descended,  he 

From  Jure  ; when-  god*,  immortal  though  they  he. 

Do  oft  serve  mortal*  : who  begirt  our  town 
Round  with  a wail,  a wall  that  ne'er  absll  down. 

Sherburne.  The  Rape  o f title*. 

Then  thou  shall  behold 

Whether  bw  supplication  we  intend 
Addrces,  and  to  begin  th*  Almighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging. 

Mil  to*.  Par  tt  due  Lott,  book  tr. 

At  home  aurro united  by  n servile  crowd, 

Prompt  to  abuse,  and  in  dctractinci  loud ; 

Abroad  begirt  with  men,  mid  sword*,  and  iptin, 

His  very  state  acknowledging  his  fears. 

Prior.  Pouter.  Solomon,  book  UL 
Whence  Hardyknute,  a baron  bold, 

In  Scotland's  martial  tiny*  of  old, 

Descended  from  the  stately-  least , 

Hr  girt  with  many  a warrior  guest. 

To  quell  the  pride  of  Norway's  king. 

With  qniv'rit  g Unce  and  twanging  string. 

I Car  to*.  Ode  xi. 


BEGNAW.  A.  S.  beg nag an,  knag  an,  rodere,  corro- 
de rc  Dutch,  knau'en  ; Gcr.  nagen  ; Swe.  knaga.  To 
cat  into  ; corrode. 

The  w>ime  of  conscience  still  begtrmr  tliy  mule, 

Thy  friends  snspeet  for  tray  tors  while  tliou  Hu’st, 

And  take  deep  traytnr*  for  thy  dearest  friends. 

Shakrpeart.  Richard  lit.  fol.  178. 

His  bom-  hip'd  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  besides,  begnmtene 
with  the  bot*.  id.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  219. 

BEGONE,  be  and  gone.  Gone  far  ; sunk  deep  ; 
(sc.  in  woe  or  weal.)  Also  the  imper.  be,  and  the 
past  part,  gone  ; get  you  goue  ; go. 

I trow  that  no  wight  might  her  plena 
Nor  do  that  tiring  that  might  her  esc, 

Nor  she  ne  would  her  snrow  slake 
Nor  comfort  none  vuto  her  take. 

So  deep..-  was  her  wo  begomie 
And  die  Iter  hrrt  in  nngre  rorutc 
A sorow  full  thing  well  seined  she. 

Chaucer.  Bomaunt  *f  the  Rote,  fol.  117. 
That  other  snid  no  thynge  so, 

But  be  is  ryrlte  and  well  bego, 

To  wliomc  that  god  wol  wrule  welc. 

Gower.  Con f,  Am  an.  book  T.  foL  97. 
Anri  witteth  well,  that  one  of  the 
la  witii  trvaamar  m>  full  begone, 

That  if  ye  Itappc  tberupou, 

Yc  shall  be  riche  tncu  for  eurr. 

Id.  Ib.  book  v.  fol.  96. 
There  was  a kyng,  which  1 icbomcdc 
Wan  bote,  anti  Ik  was  wHI  began*, 

Willi  fairs  daughters  many  ooe, 

And  daolt  ferro  out  in  an  yle. 

Id.  ib.  book  r.  fol.  101. 
Whan  be  awoke,  and  neither  he  nc  fond 
Woman,  nc  cloth,  he  wept  bitterly. 

And  said,  “ Ala*  ! now  i*  there  in  nt»  lond 
Man  worse  I know  brgon  than  am  1 1" 

Browne.  The  Shepherd's  Pip*. 

Begone,  I will  not  heart-  thy  rain  excuse, 

Hut  tu  thou  ton'll  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

ShaJttptare.  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  fol.  30. 

Ungrateful  wretch,  begone,  and  no  longer  pollute  my  dwelling 
with  thy  baseness : begone,  and  n?rer  let  me  sec  thee  again  i go 
from  ray  door*,  and  the  only  punishment  1 wish  thee  is  an  alarmed 
conscience,  which  will  be  a •ntficirut  tormentor  ! 

Goldsmith.  Hear  oj ' WakgjMd,  C.  XT. 

BEGONIA,  in  Boforwy,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Mo - 
flOfda,  order  Polgandrio.  Generic  character:  male; 
calyx,  none  ; corolla  of  four  petals,  two  larger  than 
the  others ; stamina  numerous  : female;  calyx,  none  ; 


corolla,  she  ; four  petals  ; styles,  three,  bifid ; capsule  BEGONIA, 
inferior,  triangular,  alate,  triloculur,  many-seeded.  — 

Willdeuow  describes  twenty-five  species  of  this  BE®B0W. 
genus : they  principally  belong  to  the  West  India 
Islands.  Set  DrgamUr  in  Transaction » of  the  Linux  an 
Society,  vol.  i.  BuUznical  Magazine,  1473. 

BEOORED,  be  and  gore : covered  with  gore,  or 
slimy,  clotted  blood.  Gor , Sax.  j goor,  Dutch.  Limits, 
ceenumi  Ger.  gerren,  goren,  fermentescere,  ejfertesctrt ; 
to  throw  up  the  dregs  or  filth.  Wachtcr. 

On  chief  of  sable  (taken  from  the  dame) 

A nicking  babe  (on  1)  home  to  bide  uiiscbaunee, 
lie  gourde  with  bloud,  and  pcrced  with  a Isunce, 

Gate  digue . The  Fruiter  of  Warrt. 

For,  wall'd  it  was  with  waoes,  which  rag’d  and  rur*d 
As  they  the  cliffc  in  pecccs  would  hanc  cleft  ; 

Besides,  ten  Uiotmnd  monsters  foule  ahliorM 
Did  waltc  about  it,  gnping  griesly,  all  be  gor'd. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen/,  book  iv.  f.  11, 

BEGRAVE,  be  and  grave.  Dutch,  groren ; Ger 
graben  Fr.  grater  i Sp.  gravar ; all  from  the  A.  S 
grafan.  To  carve  or  cut  out,  to  dig,  to  excavate. 

And  with  greet  slight 

Of  wrrkromship  h was  begraue 
Of  suche  wurke,  aa  it  sbuJdc  hauc. 

Gower.  Corf.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  22. 

Than  at  last  came  in  there 

His  masuns,  for  tbei  sh tilde  craw, 

Where  that  be  wolde  be  begrmw, 

And  of  what  stone  his  sepulture 
Thei  Bhnlden  make,  and  what  sculpture. 

Id.  Ib.  book  vii.  fol.  155. 

Wbnn  thei  to  Rome  come  were, 

So  priurJv  thei  dweltc  there, 

A*  thei  that  ihougbleo  to  deceluc. 

Was  none,  that  might  of  heui  pcrccine, 

Till  thei  in  aondry  stories  ha  ire 
Her  paidc  rnder  the  erthe  begraue 
In  two  troasonrs,  that  to  beholih- 
Tbei  sbuldc  seme  as  tbei  were  otde. 

Id.  Ib.  book  v.  foL  93. 

BEGRIME,  be  and  grime ,-  to  make  grim  j to 
smear  with  any  thing  dirty  or  sooty,  and  thus  give  a 
grim  appearance ; a fierce  aspect.  See  Grim  and 
Gjumx. 

■ My  name  that  was  as  fresh 

As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  Macke 
Aa  mine  own*  face.  Shnhxfieart.  Oihel.  fol.  326. 

Upon  a mine  and  foolish  superstition,  enjoyning  men  to  begrime 
and  bewray  themselves  with  dirt,  to  lie  and  walloa-  In  the  mire. 

Ua Rand.  Plutarch,  foL  215, 

■ ■ ■ Some  there  are. 

Great  lord*  of  countie*,  mighty  men  of  war, 

Ami  we  1 1 -dress'd  courtier* , who  with  Jeering  eye 
Cau  in  the  face  begrim’d  with  dirt  discern 
Strange  cLaruis,  ami  pant  for  Cynthia  in  a cloud. 

tt’/ntfhead.  The  Sweeper t. 

We  must  take  up  the  prince  in  his  laboratory,  begrimed,  • 

uncombed,  perhaps  in  a dirty  shirt. 

I Vaipole.  Catalogue  of  Kngr avert,  v.  5.  p.  136. 

BEGRrPE,  be  and  gripe.  Goth,  greipan ; A S. 
gripan,  begripan  ; Dutch,  grypen  ; Swe.  grypa  s preken- 
dcre,  quantum  quis  una  mamt  potest.  By  Gower,  simply 
to  sur round. 

• ■ Aaic,  Affrikc,  F.nrope, 

The  whiche  ruder  the  hcucu  cope 
Begripeth  nil  this  enrth  remade. 

As  ferre  as  rtretcheth  any  ermmde. 

Gutter.  Camf.  Am.  book  vi.  fol.  144. 

BEG  ROW,  be  and  grow.  K.S.  grotcan,  to  spring, 
sprout,  flourish,  wax  ripe.  Simmer.  Begroscn  t covered 
over  by  the  growth  of  auy  thing. 
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Of  Tirol  us,  wliich  wm  begrowe 

Goiter.  Cam/.  Am.  book  T.  fol.  122. 
Sack  f«tM  foule  she  [Alacto]  shift*,  so  many  uiouibes  she  turning 

and  oner  all  begrosone  with 

Pkoer.  .Entidos,  book 


So  serpent-full  she  » 


BEGRUDGE,  be  and  grudge.  Begrudge:  a very 
old,  and  in  speech  a very  common  word.  Grudge, 
written  by  Cbmucer  grutche,  gmehe,  and  in  some 
copies  groche,  is  the  past  part,  of  hreowian  (gc-hrcow- 
gan)  It  rev  tesitm  ,ge~h  reowna  n , dolcre,  ingemitcere,  penitere. 
Tooke,  ii.  340. 

To  grieve,  fret,  or  repine  (sub.  at  the  good  fortune 
of  another.) 

And  alle  )*ut  be!  pen  me  to  cryc.  oj*'  oiks  to  weden 
Sbal  have  lere  by  onre  Lorde.  to  go  and  glene  after 
And  make  him  nnirye  y myd.  in  angre  bo  by  grutche. 

Pirn  Plouhmatu  Vision,  p.  131. 

None  will  bare  cause  to  begrudge  die  beauty  or  height  of  rruwr 
stones,  when  beholding  them  to  beare  a double  degree  of  weight 
in  the  building.  Standard  of  Equality,  $ 25. 

BEG8HEHRI,  (pronounced  Reishehri)  a Sanjokate 
or  Captaincy  in  the  Pashalik  of  Karaman-fli,  in  Anatolia. 
Its  capital,  bearing  the  same  name,  is  protected  by  a 
castle  built  by  A14-ud-dfn,  the  SeJjtik^  Sultan  in  the 
twelfth  century.  This  district  contains  12?  smaller 
and  12  larger  fiefs,  called  by  the  Turks  ZimArets  and 
Ziy&xnets.  (See  Jeh&n-numh,  p.  618.) 

BEGUE,  an  old  term  for  the  natural  mark  in  the 
mouth  of  a horse  which  distinguishes  his  age.  The 
word  probably  is  derived  from  the  French,  in  which 
the  same  word  signifies  a stutterer.  It  is  by  no  means 
dear  however  in  what  manner  it  obtained  its  English 
application. 

BEGUI'LE,  "h  Be  and  guile.  Guile  from  ge» 

BEGtrr'cKRs,  >t vigtian ; and  wile  from  trigfcin,  to 

Becui'lty.  J deceive . Tooke,  ii.  312.  Guilt  ia 

gewigled,  guiled,  guil  d,  guilt. 

Sclcoothly  be  cadis  f*e  man  }at  is  fall*, 

If  he  treat  On  bis  frendes,  )*le  begile  him  ala 
IlegiltH  i«  William,  taken  ia  & hoaden. 

A Bntnm,  p.  329. 

Ryg’ht  os  )*e  gylonr  )»orw  gyle.  by  gytede  man  for  meat 

So  shai  grace  )>*t  al  by  g*n.  make  a good  code 

A^d  by  gyle  >*  gif  la  or.  Pirrt  Ptouhsnan,  Vision,  p.  348. 

This  miller  smiled  at  hlr  nice  tee, 

And  thought,  all  this  n’  is  don  hut  for  a wile. 

They  wenen  that  no  mao  may  hern  begile. 

Chanter.  The  Revet  Tate,  r,  4044. 
For  often  be  that  trill  begile, 

Ia  guiied  with  the  same  guile. 

And  thus  the  guiler  ia  beguiled. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  vL  fol.  135. 

Wlierforc  I aay,  that  awiche  wicked  delilea  ben  subtil  brgihrs 
of  hem  that  abut  be  dampned. 

Chaucer.  The  Personct  Tale,  r.  ii.  p.  301. 

"Tien  we  escape  from  a little  wile,  and  know  the  beguiler , we 
thinkc  that  we  are  beguiled  alreadie  with  other  great*  wiles. 

Golden  Booh,  chap.  rrir.  1. 


And  that  wicked  folk  wymmen  betraieth. 

And  begikth  hem  of  her  good  with  glauerynge  worries. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Crcdc. 
The  knight  was  wroth  to  mm  his  stroke  begmTi, 

And  smote  againe  with  more  outrageous  might; 

But  bark  againe  the  sparkling  steel*  recoild, 

And  left  not  any  mark  where  it  did  light- 

Sptmer.  faerie  Queene,  book  L C.  xi. 


n :ere  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  Maud, 

As  *1  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 

Making  such  softer  action  with  his  band, 

That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight. 

SkaJupeare.  Rape  of  Lucrete. 


BEGUILE. 


BEHANG. 


By  easy  roimnu  rations  of  pufflick  penance  for  a private  pecu- 
niary mulct  [than]  dost  at  once  beguilty  thine  own  science  with 
sordid  bribery  and  embolden  the  adulterer  to  commit  that  sin 
vain  without  fear,  from  which  he  hath  once  escaped  without 
shame,  or  so  much  as  valuable  loss. 

Bishop  Sanderson.  Sermons,  p.  275. 


Whilst  wo  smile  to  see  how  easily  you  beguile  these  silly  tubes 
that  you  catch  so  fast  with  this  false  bail,  possibly  we  arc  not  much 
leas  unwary  ourselves ; and  the  world's  treacherous  pleasures  do 
Itttk  less  delude  roe  and  you. 

Boyle.  Qertnional  Refections,  dis.  ui. 


While  o’er  bis  lips  her  lorcly  forehead  bow’d. 

Won  by  his  grateful  eloquence,  which  sooth’d 
With  sweet  variety  the  tedious  march. 

Beguiling  time.  Glow.  Leonidas,  boo*  rill. 

BEllADIJR,  a Tatarian  title  signifying  warrior, 
hero,  much  used  by  the  Moghuls  as  an  np pellation  of 
honour,  but  not  implying  any  distinct  rank. 

BEHALF.  A.S.  healj,  half,  pars ; Goth,  halb;  Ger. 
halbt  meint  halben,  pro  part  emca  i Dutch,  mijnent' ' halven, 
urmenl'  halven.  For  my  or  your  part  or  share,  sake,  or 
behalf. 


And  the r fore  I coaseiDe,  that  ye  send®  youre  metaaxreres, 
awiche  as  ben  discrete  and  wise,  unto  youre  adrrrwrics,  telling 
hem  on  youre  behalf,  that  if  they  wol  trete  of  pees  and  of  accord, 
that  they  shape  hem,  witbouten  delay  or  tarring,  to  omne  unto  us. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Meltbcut,  v,  U.  p.  12y, 

Yet  this  I any  in  hlr  brhalfe 
_ If  Helen  were  bir  leeke, 

Sir  Paris  neede  not  to  disdaine 
Uir  through  the  seas  to  secke. 

Turbervite.  In  prayse  of  Lady  P. 

Sir,  quod  Sir  WlUyam  Helm  an,  we  are  seat  hyder  fro  tbi  to 
thent^t  that  we  shulde  she  we  you  ou  their  behalfts',  that  sytlie  they 
come  into  this  counlre  they  haue  had  notlier  prest  nor  wages  of 
you,  y wldche  they  desyre  generally  to  liaue. 

Froissart.  Cronycle  1.  foL  678. 

Now  for  that  he  sbeweth  this  spiebt  of  his  against  the  Itatotiara 
and  Corinthians  especially,  although  he  sparcth  not  any  others 
whatsoever,  I thought  it  my  part  and  duty  to  defend  herein  the 
honour  of  our  ancestors  in  the  behalf  ol  truth,  against  this  only  part 
of  hi#  writings  and  no  more.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  1(M)0. 

To  do  in  another’s  name  implies  doing  (chiefly)  for  the  interest 
or  advantage  of  another ; upon  another's  behalf  or  account ; as 
the  servants  or  fae tours  of  another. 

Barrow.  Sermon  i.  v.  ILL 

Such  evil  sin  hath  wrought,  and  such  a flame 
Kindled  in  heaven,  that  it  burns  down  to  earth, 

And,  in  a furious  inquest  that  it  make* 

On  Gods  behalf,  lays  waste  bis  fairest  works. 

Cowptr.  Took,  book  ii. 

BEIIANG,  bt  and  hang.  A.  S.  hangan,  pend  ere ; 
Ger.  hangen ; Dutch,  hanghen  ; Swcd.  henga. 

With  fresshe  tbrnges,  and  with  glade 
'The  noble  townc  was  all  behtmgrd. 

And  curry  wight  was  sore  a longed 
To  see  this  luctie  ladic  ride. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  vL  fol.  138. 

And  so  (the  cltiaees]  conveyed  through  the  cytie,  which  thro 
was  gamvashwl  and  behaged  with  tapeUes  and  arras  and  other 
Clothes  of  sylke  and  of  richease  ia  moost  goodly  wyse,  veto 
Weatarastsr.  Fobyam,  1299. 

1 •" 1 Every  strete 

Wm  W hanged,  Jch  say  forsoth, 

With  many  pall,  and  many  doth. 

Merlin  in  Ellis.  Romances , r.  i 
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BEHAP-  BEHAPPEN,  be  and  happen.  Ger.  and  Dutch, 
PEN.  happen.  To  fall  to  the  lot  of. 

BEHAVE.  B*1*  why  hnue  ye*,  said  Arthegall,  forborne 

i , \onr  own*  good  shield  in  dnnirrnHis  dismay  j 

v That  is  tl»e  greatest  shame  and  foulest  Bcorne, 

Which  vnto  any  knight  brknpjten  may, 

To  lose  the  budge,  that  should  his  deed*  display. 

Spenser.  Faerie  fjntrnr,  book  v.  c.  II. 

BE  HAT,  the  Hydaapesof  the  Greeks.  SccPknj-ab. 

BE  HATED,  l>e  and  hate.  Goth,  hatjan  ; A.S.  hatian} 
Dutch,  haeten  ; Ger.  hasten.  The  A.S.  hatian,  means 
to  heat,  to  he  hot ; whence  Junius  thinks  is  deduced 
the  metaphorical  application  to  hatred,  rancour, 
malice  } and  observes  that  of  similar  origin  arc  the 
verbs  to  be  incensed,  incendi;  to  be  inflamed,  injlum- 
mari. 

Algal e»  yet  thcrof  hr  hateful I to  all  folk*,  that  is  to  *fiy  that  all 
was  l>c  behatrd  of  all  folk.es,  yet  thi»  n icked  Nero  had  great  lord- 
ship. Chaucer.  Boeeius,  fol.  223. 

Y'onrrneleofGloucestrc,  to  theotrnt  to  make  you  to  he  hehated 
with  your  people,  hath  sowen  dywrx  sclandorous  wordcs  vpon  >'DO 
throughout  London  and  in  other  plares,  Baying : Ikiwc  ye  Ite  not 
worthy  to  bear*  y*  crnwue  nor  to  holde  so  noble  an  heryiage 
as  b y*  realme  of  Englande,  sythe  vr  baue  taken  to  your  wyfe  the 
doughter  of  llw  Frencbe kyng  your  aducraary. 

Froissart.  Cronycir,  r.  iL  C.  222. 

BEHA'VB,  "Y  Be  and  have.  Be  and  haviozr, 

Bbba'vikg,  >from  the  verb  to  have,  says  Skinner, 

Beba'vioub.  J habere,  gerere  se,  to  hold  or  bear 
hiuiself.  Goth,  haban ; A.S.  habban . See  have  and 
hariour. 

To  have,  hold,  bear,  conduct,  or  manage. 

Tberfore  wol  I sbewe  you  how  ye  shuln  behave  you  in  gadering 
of  vourc  rlcheascs,  and  in  what  manere  ye  shuln  usen  heui. 

Chaucer.  The  Tate  of  Melibeus,  r.  It.  p.  115. 

After  that  be  descrlbcdi  the  outward  eonneraation  of  Cbrisleo 
men,  how  they  ought  to  brhane  tlierascluc*  in  spirituall  tillages, 
how  to  teach,  preach  nml  rule  in  the  cOgrcgation  of  Christ,  to 
seme  one  another,  to  suffer  all  things  patiently,  and  to  commit 
wrnike  and  vengeauoee  to  God ; in  conclusion  liow  a Christen 
mJl  ought  to  behaue  himwlfc  vnto  all  men  to  frend,  foe,  or  what- 
soever he  be.  Tjwrfflffl  H'urhes,  fol.  49. 

John  taught  v*  this  !<*«■&>  that  a preacher  of  floddn  wonl 
sbmilile  not  get  himself*  estimneion  anil  anrtnritie,  by  gnrgcnua 
Appardl,  or  pOpouac  liuing,  but  by  hou**t  behaviour,  and  Godly 
conuersacin.  Udalt.  Mark,  cbnp.  t. 

Then  he  [Henry  VII 1.]  put  of  hi*  bonnet  A mine  fo reward  to 
her,  & with  must  lonely  countenance  and  princely  bthnuyonr  sa- 
luted, welcomed  & emurastd  her  to  tlie  great  retovsyng  nf  the 
beludders.  Halt.  King  Henry  Fill.  fol.  240. 

My  lord  through  London  waa  drawne  on  a alidr. 

To  Tower  hill,  where  with  an  axe  he  dide. 

Clad  In  his  armour  painted  all  on  paper, 

Turne  and  rcutrx’d  in  spite  of  hi*  hekmmer. 

Mirror  far  Magistrates,  4“5. 

A*  one  all  ciril  courteaey  tliat  could  : 

Who  full  of  bounty,  lioapilably  meek. 

Of  his  behaviour  greatly  plcas’il  to  hear, 

Forthwith  commands  his  servant*  him  to  seek. 

To  honour  him  by  whom  hi*  honour’d  were. 

Drayton.  Moses  birth  end  Miracles,  Look  i 

Than  they  put  in  wrytvnge  all  the  dcdU  of  the  kyng  who  wna 
in  prison,  and  nil  that  he  haddc  done  by  enyll  counaell,  ami  all 
hi*  r sages,  and  enyll  kehanyrnget,  and  bow  euyll  he  had  gouerned 
bis  realme,  that  which  was  reddc  openly  in  plays  audience. 

Froissart,  Cronycle,  C.  14. 

I persuaded  myaelf,  that  chiefly  At  inunediativ  you  do  It,  to 
thiutrnt  to  rndersundc  the  better,  bow*  that  you  shall  behaue 
yourself*',  in  rulyng  At  gouernauncr  of  your  realme . 

Nichols.  Thucydides,  fol.  7. 


And  with  such  sober  and  mooted  panion 
He  did  behttue  his  anger  ere  ’twas  spent. 

As  If  lie  bad  but  prou’d  an  argument 

Shakspeare  IfVmon  of  .It  hens,  fol,  88. 

Whoso  in  pompe  of  proud  estate  [quoth  slice) 

Does  awime,  and  bathes  liimselfe  in  courtly  blisse, 

Do**  waste  his  dues  in  darkc  obacuritiec, 

Aod  in  oLUuion  cuer  buried  is : 

Where  ease  abounds,  it's  rath  to  doc  amis*  ; 1 
But  who  hi*  limb*  with  labours,  and  his  mind 
Behaucs  with  cares,  cannot  so  rnsir  mi*s.fc 
• Spenser.  Faerie  Querhffbook  li.  c.  3. 


behave. 


BE- 

HEARD. 


How  gravely,  how  modestly,  how  rrrerentlv  would  ye  behaic  « 
youreclves  before  him  all  tbe  while  you  are  in  his  house,  and 
especially  at  Ids  holy  table,  where  you  see  him  coming  to  you,  k 
and  offering  you  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood,  to  preserve 
your  souls  and  bodiea  to  everlasting  life. 

Beveridge.  Sermon  lil. 


She  often  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  at  that  indecency  of  car- 
riage which  universally  prevails  in  our  churches ; and  wondered 
thut  they  should  be  most  careless  of  their  behaviour  toward*  God, 
who  arc  most  scrupulously  nice  in  exacting  and  paying  all  the 
little  decencies  that  are  in  use  among  men. 

sttlcrbury.  Upon  the  Death  of  the  Lady  CuttS. 


The  concluding  clause,  this  is  tbe  law  and  tbe  prophets,  has  by 
•ome  been  interpreted  to  mean,  this  is  the  turn  and  substance  of 
*11  religion  ; as  if  religion  coustttcd  solely  in  be  haring  justly  and 
kindly  to  our  fellow-creature*,  and  beyond  till*  no  other  duty  was 
required  at  our  hands.  Par  ten*.  Lecture  vli.  v.  1 . 


We  arc  not,  perhaps,  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted  tliat  the 
lives  of  the  preachers  of  Christianity  were  as  perfect  as  their 
lessons  t but  we  arc  entitled  to  contend,  that  the  observable  part 
of  their  be  hariour  must  have  agreed  in  a gTeat  measure  with  the 
duties  which  they  taught.  Palry.  Evidences,  chap.  L p.  L 

BE  HE' AD,'  1 Be  and  head.  Head,  is  heaved  j 

Behf/ading.  / heav’d,  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
heave  : ns  the  A.S.  heafod  was  the  past  port,  of  hea/an 
(meaning  the  part,  of  the  body,  or  any  thing  else) 
which  is  heap  d,  raised , or  lifted  up,  above  the  rest. 
Tooke,  ii.  39. 

To  head  or  behead,*  is  to  take  off,  cut  off,  strike  off, 
the  head. 


And  Eronde  wide,  I bar*  bihetdid  Jon,  and  who  Is  tin*  of 
whom  I here  siclic  thing  is  ? and  lie  aougkte  to  sc  him. 

Wiet\f.  Luk,  chap.  lx. 

And  Herod*  savdc  •.  John  bane  I beheaded;  who  the  b this  of 
whom  I bcarc  such  thyngca  ? And  he  desyred  to  see  him. 

Bible , 1551. 


So  that  there  lycth  before  the  high  altar,  in  St.  Peters  Church, 
two  dukes,  bet  wren*  two  qucrocs,  to  wit,  the  D.  of  Somerset, 
and  tlic  D.  of  Northumberland,  between*  Anne,  and  <>. 
Katherine,  all  four*  beheaded. 

Stove.  Ann.  1553.  (Wm  Merry. 

Thus  yon  see  what  he  in  manner  nil  tbe  prfocipall  point*  of  hi* 
fable,  setting  aside  and  excepting  those  which  nrr  most  execrable, 
to  wit,  tlkC  dismembering  of  horns  and  the  beheading  of  bis. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  1054. 

I think  it  was  Caligula  who  w ishcd  the  whole  city  of  Rome  had 
but  oae  neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a blow. 

Spectator,  No.  1C. 

Lord  Clarendon  relate*  Unit  he  [M.  of  Argrtylc]  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  which  was  performed  the  same  day ; on  the  con- 
trary, llurnrt,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echnrd,  concur  in  alating  that 
he  was  beheaded ; and  tliat  he  was  condemned  upon  the  Saturday 
and  executed  on  tbe  Monday. 

Paley.  Evidences,  p-  Ui.  chap.  1. 

BE  HEARD,  be  and  heard  / past  part,  of  tbe  verb 
to  hear. 


Robin  Hood  sett  Gnyrs  horn*  to  hi*  month, 

And  a loud  blast  it  did  blow. 

That  beheard  the  sheri ffc  of  Nottingham 
A»  he  leaned  under  a lowc. 

Bolin  Ho»d.  Percy,  v.  i. 
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All  this  bekeard  her  nwnr  damwlle. 

In  lier  tied  whereas  slice  ley, 

Quoth  she*.  My  lonl  shall  kriowe  of  this, 

Soe  I ahull  have  golrle  and  fee. 

The  C&tld  of  Kile.  Percy,  r,  i 

All  that  bekeard  hi*  Rile  foolepnge, 

As  lie  watered  lit*  master's  steed  ; 

And  for  his  muster’*  sad  pcrillc 
Lias  verry  heart  did  bleed. 

Old  Robin  mf  Par  ting  *tc.  Id.  V.  Hi. 

All  tjfotchetrrd  a little  foot-pnge. 

By  bis  l*dy**»  coach  as  hr  ranne ; 

Quoth  be,  though?.  I am  my  ladvra  page, 

Yet  1'me  my  lord  Bu  monies  ninnnc. 

Little  .Mu /grave.  Id.  v.  ui. 


BEHEMOTH,  this  word  in  the  original  Hebrew 
signifies  beasts  in  general,  more  particularly  the  larger 
animal*  fitted  for  bearing  burdens.  The  description  of 
the  Behemoth  iu  the  book  of  Job,  xl,  15.  has  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  to  signify  the  Hippopotamus  or  River 
horse,  an  Ox  of  extraordinary  size,  and  the  Elephant. 
Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon,  has  used  convincing  argu- 
ments to  show  that  it  is  the  first  of  these  animats. 
According  to  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  Goil  in  the  begin- 
ning created  two  Behemoth,  male  and  female ; the 
female  was  killed  and  salted  to  be  reserved  ns  on 
entertainment  for  the  faithful  whenever  the  Messiah 
shall  come  ; the  male  is  still  living,  and  when  the  lost 
day  arrives  God  will  kill  it,  and  give  it  to  the  Israel- 
ites, who  shall  then  rise  from  the  dead.  Colmet  relates 
that  the  Jews  are  still  so  convinced  of  these  extrava- 
gant traditions,  that  it  is  a common  custom  to  swear  by 
the  share  that  they  are  to  have  of  Behemoth  hereafter. 
Job,  xl.  15.  Calinct’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ; Hariucr’s 
Observations  on  Scripture,  vol.  ii. 

BE  HEX,  a name  given  to  the  Silene  in  fata,  or 
Bladder  Campion. 

BEHEST,  be  and  best.  Goth,  haitan  j A:  S.  heetan, 
hatan  j Dutch,  he  ten  ; Gcr.  hausen  : nominate,  nuncu- 
pate, vacate,  dicere.jubere.  See  Bfimrr. 

That  which  is  named,  said,  ordered  (to  be  done;) 
the  declared  will,— in  order,  mandate,  promise. 

Ne  |»nt  no  man  yi  wnrpe  to  beycluped  Lyujr, 

Bote  >c  heye  king  of  haueae,  yitt  wroyte  al  pyng, 
bat  haj1  keste  of  water,  and  of  erjv?  al  bo. 

Hcuenc  & belle  6t  cdi  J’yng  root  node  hys  keste  do. 

An  liabbr  liven  a*  loucra,  vor  ynam  non  y wya. 

Junior  me  to  clupyc  ki  ng,  myd  vnrjgt  yt  ys, 

Senior  yci»  byko/e  God,  fat  yuc  ssal  kyngr's  ermine 
Ncuerc  here  »ner)«,  vor  my  poor  ys  y'er  doune. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  322. 

Ac  Hambl  made  bys  wey  byuore,  m myd  suykedora, 

Wjd  Syftjl  & myd  vayn  bykeste,  Sc  auong  jc  kvnedora. 

Id.  p.  354. 

After  ^i*  bikette,  }at  Thomas  to  )>am  said. 

So***  alia  fro  tempest  in  a throve  was  laid. 

R.  Brvnste , p.  149. 

To  Irreken  fortrord  is  not  min  entente. 

Behest  is  dettS,  and  I wold  hold  it  fujrn 
All  my  behest,  I can  no  better  aayn. 

Chaucer.  J'he  Man  of  Lowes  Prologue,  r.  4 163. 


For  I dare  make  tills  behest. 

That  I to  you  bane  nothing  bid. 

But  tolde  right  as  it  is  betide. 

Cover,  Co  rtf.  Am.  book  i.  fob  30. 


Tbcnne  was  fortune  my  foo.  for  al  here  fay  re  6y  Juste 
And  porvrtc  pursuwede  me.  and  putt?  me  to  be  love. 

Piers  Piouhmas*.  Vision , p.  201, 

VOL.  XVIII. 


And  that  they  might  be  assured,  that  be  would  performe  all  these  T1FHF3T 
behests  and  promises  5 be  held  with  bis  left  baud  a lambe,  nail  in  __ 
the  right  a flint  stone,  aud  praird  wdcinnciy,  Tbat  if  bee  failed  npiiET 
herein,  Jupiter  and  die  rest  of  the  Gods,  would  so  kill  bint,  a*  bee  ' *"** 
slew  tbat  lambe  ; and  presently  after  bis  praier  done,  be  smote  the  s*~ 
lambe  uo  the  bead,  and  daabt  out  the  braiuea. 

V Holland.  Livies,  fol.  419. 

Bat  us  He  sends  upon  his  High  behests 
For  state,  as  sovran  King,  and  to  enure 
Our  prompt  obedience. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  viii. 

--  The  plain,  l»y  slow  degrees,  shall  rise 
Higher  than  erst  had  stood  the  sununit-hill ; 

For  time  must  nature's  great  behest  fulfil. 

Prior.  Solomon,  book  i.  Knowledge. 

But  soon  he  calls  the  vision  to  bis  mind. 

And  ponders  on  the  glorious  charge  assign'd  ; 

Fresh  to  his  soul  the  high  behest  returns, 

Aod  with  redoubled  zeal  his  Isoaoui  bums. 

Brooke . Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  i. 

BEIIEW,  c,  be  and  hoc.  A.  S.  aheawian,  hcatrian  ; 

Dutch,  hauuen  t Ger.  ha u-en  • ascittrc,  secure,  itoiorc.  Of 
static  ahenwen.  Wiclif.  Hewen  of  a atone.  Mark,  xvi. 

46.  A.S.  heow  and  /die,  says  Junius,  (English  hietv,  or 
hue,)  inform,  or  intake,  especially  such  as  is  effected  by 
cutting  or  carving.  From  the  application,  to  form,  figure, 
shape,  it  seems  to  have  been  extended,  to  the  general 
aspect  or  appearance,  to  complexion  and  colour. 

But  lord  so  faire  it  was  to  shewn 
For  it  Was  all  with  goldc  be&evcr. 

Chancer.  The  House  of  fame,  fol.  231. 

BEUET,  ^ See  Behest,  and  the  quotation  from 
Behi'cht,  / R.  of  Gloucester.  Behete,  to  declare 
Bkho'te,  >the  will,  in  promise  rather  than  com - 
Bkho'tjcx,  i mand  i to  promise.  Be  or  6i-hete, 
Bkiib'tkkr.  J be  or  6e-hight  are  constantly  used  in 
Wicllf,  where  the  modern  version  uses,  to  promise. 

Mark,  xiv.  11.  A.S.  And  be  he  ton  him  feoh  to  syllannc. 

Wiclif.  And  bihighten  to  give  him  money.  Behest 
still  remains  in  common  use. 


freruor  lie  £*f  yt  bym,  as  he  byhet  bvm  byuore, 

Aud  aiT.dc  to  by  id  myd  fre  jjftc  to  Normaiidyr  freruor. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  316. 
And  Uus  behete  I you  withouten  faille 
Upon  my  trautb,  and  os  1 am  a knight, 

That  wlmtbcr  of  you  bo  the  hath  that  might, 

Tliis  U to  nyn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  bis  hundred,  as  1 spake  uf  now, 

FIc  his  contrary,  or  out  of  listen  drive. 

Him  shall  I yeven  Emetic  to  wive. 

To  whom  that  fortune  yeveth  so  fayr  a grace. 

Chaucer  The  Kuightts  Tale,  V.  1836. 
Also  wymmen  In  cou enable  ahite  with  srliamcfastncsse  and 
sobrencssc  arniynge  Iwuis'Jjf,  uot  ia  writhun  bceris,  cithir  in  gold, 
eithir  in  pccrlis,  cithir  precious  ebioth  but  that  tlist  bicomctb 
wymmen  biheetynge  pitee,  bi  good  werllb. 

Wiclif.  7’yma.  chap.  ii. 

Thus  filial  man  hope,  that  for  bis  wrrkcs  of  penance  God  sbol 
vcve  him  bis  rcgoe,  as  lie  bekight  him  iu  the  gospel. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  tones  Tale,  r.  ii.  301. 
Longe  was  her  hue  loked  up.  and  lord  mercy  criede 
And  by  highte  to  bym.  }*t  ous  idle  made 
Hue  siioldc  unsywe  hure  smnk.  nod  settc  per  an  beire 
To  afaileu  Lure  tlcscb.  }>at  fern  a* as  to  syunr. 

Piers  Plauhman.  Vision,  p,  87. 
He  spoke  and  snide  j if  I the  Sauc, 

What  sikcrucs  sliall  I baue 
Of  coucaant,  that  .iftcruarde 
Thou  wolt  me  gyuc  suchc  reward?, 

As  lliou  behightett  nowe  before  ? 

Gower.  Couf.  Am.  book  V.  fol.  1 13. 
Astonr.ied  tcima  the  aratkcfuU  gift  beheld, 

Bekight  by  vow  ruto  the  ebast  Miuerrc. 

Surrey  Jfuerit,  book  U. 

3 E 
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And  both  Mote  him  by  hi*  frrth. 

That  who  llie  best  reason  seytn, 

He  shalle  PWftuc  a worthy  mede. 

Goiter,  Loaf.  Am.  book  vLL  fol.  152. 

To  yon  my  father  I confewie, 

Sue  at-  will  my  will*  hath  ouerseUe, 

That  wind  SO  hope  me  At hete. 

Fall  uiauy  a time  1 weuc  it  moth. 

Id.  Jb.  book  l.  fol.  19. 

In  no  mycho  Inu  h tunad  HAtcter  of  the  better  testament. 

H'ielif.  Ebrewis,  chap.  YU. 

The  authors  meaning  should  of  right  he  heard. 

He  kuoweth  beat  U>  what  end  he  endiUrth  : 

Words  sometime  beare  more  then  heart  behiirth 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  461. 

Now  I a wailcfull  widow  br  bight. 

Of  my  old  age  bane  thin  one  delight. 

To  see  thee  succeeds  in  thy  fathers  stead. 

And  flourish,  in  flowers  of  lustiehead. 

Spenser.  The  Shepherd" l Calendar,  foL  21. 

Unto  you  would  I be  my  lire's  spies 
As  true,  u any  woman  on  earth  is 
Uuto  a man,  doubteth  uothing  of  this. 

Small  may  she  doe,  ilmt  cannot  well  byhert, 

Though  E*yt  performed  be  soch  a prumeme. 

Browne.  ShcpheartPs  Pipe.  EcL  1. 

tlmoft  which  occasion  hia  father  at  the  warnynire  of  the  sooth- 
sayers, which  tolde  him  that  the  child®  shmilde  be  a king,  tokc 
the  childe  to  him,  and  brought  him  vp  wythall  diligence  in  hoopc 
of  the  state  that  wm  behighte  him. 

Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  106, 

BEHI'ND,  \ The  imperative  be  and  the  noun 
Behindhand.  j hind.  After j posterior  in  time  or 
space. 

Com  fe  erl  of  Kent  mid  ys  oet  forg  y«  tricbcrie 
A1  freseh  Ai  kynde  be  13 ri tones. 

R.  Glower  Her,  p.  W. 

Though  I by  ordre  telle  not  tbise  thiuges, 
lie  it  of  popes,  emperour**,  or  kinges. 

After  bir  age*,  a»  wen  written  fiude. 

But  telle  hem  sotu  before  and  som  behind*. 

As  it  now  cometb  to  my  remembrance, 

Hare  me  excused  of  mm  ignorance. 

Chaucer.  The  Monies  Prologue,  V.  13991 

Chid  Snare  and  ianglenge.  )>nt  was  bos  cbef-ljrflode 
And  blame  man  bybynde  Imre  back. 

Piers  Ploahman.  Pi  si  on,  p.  90. 

So  tliat  to  fore  ne  bebynde 
He  sccth  no  thyng,  l»ut  aa  the  blynde 
WUhautc  insight  of  bis  courage, 

He  dulh  meruailes  in  bis  rage. 

Gower.  to-/.  Am.  book  vi.  fol.  134. 

My  curiosity  to  see  a solemn  procession  on  St.  John  Baptist’s 
day  might  have  drawn  me  into  danger,  through  n»y  willing  uiuy- 
verenre,  bad  not  the  bulk  of  a tall  Hrabauter,  behind  whom  I stood 
in  a comer  of  the  street,  shadowed  me  from  notice. 

Bp.  //oil.  Account  of  Himself. 


In  the  journey  of  life  some  are  left  behind,  heeanac  they  are  BEHIND, 
na tn  rallr  feehlr  and  slow  : some  because  they  mis*  the  way,  and  — 

]tl, ny  because  ther  leave  it  by  choice,  and,  in*tend  of  pressing  BEHOLD, 
onward  with  a steady  pace,  delight  themselves  with  momentary  ^ 

deviations,  turn  aside  to  pluck  every  (lower,  and  repose  in  every-  > 
shade.  Johnson.  The  Humbler,  No.  89. 


LD,  A. 

Bcuo'ldbx,  tencre,  serrate,  obscrutre.  To 

Beuo'ldinu,  f keep  or  hold  (jr.the  ey  es  fixed  upon 
Beiio'ldkr.  J any  object)  to  look  at  it,  to  observe, 
to  consider. 

Beholden,  (ends,  obligates;  holden,  kept,  bound, 
obliged.  Holde  or  boblen  is  thus  used  by  Gower. 

1 tunic  a tale  written  also 

Huw  that  a wortliie  prince  i*  holde 

TIsb  laws  of  bis  land  to  hold*. 

Gower.  Crmf.  Am.  book  Yu 


- To  bym  in  s)>eciall 


Leo.  Oh  my  brother, 

(Good  gentleman)  the  wrongs  I hauc  done  thee  stirre 
Afresh  within  ine  : and  these  thy  offices 
(So  rarely  kind)  are  as  interpreter! 

Of  my  bekind-hattd  *1  ark nes.se. 

Shahs pt  are.  BUter's  Tele,  fol.  299. 

But  they  were  so  disappointed,  through  the  vigilance  and  valour 
of  Ralegh's  company,  anil  that  of  captain  Denny,  that  such  as  were 
not  left  (Lend  behind,  were  forced  to  retreat  with  more  haste  than 
food  speed.  Oldy's  / i/e  of  Ralegh,  p.  15. 

As  two  points  of  good-breeding,  which  I hare  hitherto  insisted 
upon,  regard  behaviour  and  muversalioo,  there  i»  a third  which 
torn*  upon  dress.  In  this  too  the  country  are  very  much  behind- 
hand. Spectator,  No.  119. 


AUmmj  all  other  I am  most  holde. 

Id.  Ib.  hook  viii. 

that  Is,  bound,  obliged  ; under  bond,  or  obligation. 

la  )k>  sebip  as  ofer  prynces  in  giet  pruyde  he  A*  hnlde. 

And  he  nadde  tmd  bytn  Lute  twei  men,  byiu  K»gfc  yaherte  feld. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  34. 

Ther  is  right  at  the  west  side  of  Itaille 
Poun  at  the  rote  of  Vesnins  the  cold, 

A lusty  plain,  habundant  of  ritaille, 

Ther  many  a town  and  toor  thou  maist  behold. 

Chancre.  The  Cterhe*  TaU,  V.  7933. 

Eatrward  ich  beholde.  after  >e  sotmc 

And  iswc  a tour  as  ich  Uowede.  trulhe  was  )-cr  y nue. 

Piers  Ptouhmun.  Vision , p.  ii. 

A kyngc  is  holden  ouer  all 

To  pitce,  but  in  special  1 

To  liiro,  where  he  is  mode  beholde, 

They  shulde  his  pi  tee  most  beholde , 

Tlwi  ben  tiue  lieges  of  the  lotnlc. 

For  tlwi  ben  ever  voder  bis  bonde. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  vu.  fol.  167. 

Miusiere  we  wltca  dial  thou  art  soth  fast  and  thou  tccHise  in 
tmithe  the  wey  of  God,  and  thou  cliargist  not  of  ony  man.  for  thou 
bUtoldist  not  the  person®  of  (MS,  tberforc  sere  to  ns,  what  it  seem- 
Uh  to  thee.  Widtf.  Mutt.  chap.  xxii. 

And  Jbestw  biheld  him  and  seyde  anctiti*  men,  It  la  impossible  i 
but  not  anentis  God  for  alle  thingu  ben  possible  aoentis  God. 

id.  Mark,  chap.  X. 

Britkcrcn,  If  a man  be  oeupied  in  ony  gilt,  gbe  that  ben  spyry- 
tual  enformc  gbe  such  oou  in  spyryt  of  softoesse,  biholdynge  Uu- 
silf  lest  that  thou  be  tempted.  Id.  Umlnthies,  chap,  vu 

Yet  may*  it  signify®  Crystc  eucr  to  be  sought  mod  to  be  be- 
kolden  in  both  of  inCn  la  exyle. 

Joye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  chap.  Yl. 

Whose  Messed  and  sacred  body  and  soule  vnited  and  knytte  in 
ono  with  the  hnlv  godbed,  is  a perfite  and  a d«f  gla*«,  wherein 
bys  must*;  plca-aunte  rloryfied  nwmhode  may*  be  beholden. 

Vdutt.  Reuelacion,  cap.  XXI. 

They  should  consider  liowe  deepdy  they  wer  bounden  and 
beholden  to  bvm  tberfore,  and  with  devout  tkankes,  inwardlye 
remember  hia  inestimable  botfly  therio. 

Sir  Thomas  More  s ( Vorhes,  fol.  1324. 

His  pleasure  wo*,  that  Cur  our  sal u avion  we  should  to  him  b* 
beholdung  and  not  to  the  kepyug  of  the  Uwe. 

VdaU.  Gaia  t hies,  cap.  li. 

Tlic  third  good  of  great  comfort 
That  yruetb  to  loners  most  disport, 

Cometh  of  sight  and  beholding , 

The  eleped  is  gwete  lokiug. 

Chaucer.  The  Romaant  of  the  Rost,  fol.  129. 

And  in  the  wyntcr  folowynge  were  ruyall  hwtefi  holden  in  Smyth 
feldt  of  London,  and  many  goodly  and  knyghllr  feat**  of  army* 
donn  to  the  great  honours  of  the  kvngr,  and  all  his  realme  and 
gladdyuge  of  al  behold  ours.  Fa  by  a n.  Edward  III.  Ann.  1356. 
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BEHOLD. 

BEHOOVE 


Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the 
purple  robe j and  Pilate  with  unto  them,  lit  hold  the  wan. 

John,  c.  xix.  v.  5. 


Tim*  rntjll  such  time  as  I inajr  in  tome  more  liuxer  measure, 
make  knowne  my  lone  to  the  bappic  and  genrron-s  funilie  of  the 
Gooderea,  (to  which  I confess*  mrsrife  to  be  beholding,  for  the 
most  part  of  uiy  education)  I wish  you  all  happiness. 

Drayton.  Dedication. 


And  that  it  bikofte  Crist  to  suffice  ; and  rise  ageu  fro  decth  in  the  BEHOOVE 
thridde  day  : and  peuauncc  am!  rcrais*itmn  of  ayiui**,  tobe  jHTchid  1 

in  Ida  name  into  alle  folkis  bigyunyuge  at  Jarusnlem.  v 

IVuhf  loth,  chap.  nir. 


Tims  It  behoved  Christe  to  suffer,  and  tome  agayne  from  dealhe 
the  thynlc  dayc,  and  that  repentau  nee  and  remission  of  synnro 
shouhlr  he  preached  in  his  name  utuonge  all  n«km«,  and  nude 
bcgruie  at  Jerusalem.  ht bit,  1531. 


When  as  foe  sun  their  thickness  doth  oppose 
)u  hi*  descending,  shining  wond'rou*  clear. 

To  the  beholder,  far  off  standing,  shows 
Like  some  besieged  town  that  were  on  fire. 

Id.  Jim/tie  of  Agincourf. 


Thanks,  lovely  virgins ; now  might  we  hut  know 
To  whom  we  hare  been  beholding  for  this  lore. 

We  shall  acknowledge  it, 

Ford.  * Tit  Pity  Ate’*  a IVhare,  act  ir.  SC.  i. 


Moreooer  when  they  had  tlirowrn  there  Into  all  tbeyr  richessc, 
they  caste  them  seines  also  heillong  after  them,  to  the  entent  their 
enemy  hauing  gotten  the  victory,  sliouldc  cnioy  nothing  of  theirs, 
more  then  the  behaldyng  of  y*  lire. 

Goldyng.  Juttine,  fol.  70. 


And  as  she  did  to  Phiioclea,  so  did  site  to  her,  with  the  tribute 
of  gifts  seek  to  bring  her  mind  into  serritude  : and  all  oilier  means, 
that  might  cither  establish  a beholdingntsi,  or  at  least  awake  a 
kindness,  Sidney' a .Ircadto,  book  ill. 

Leonatui,  the  voung  king  of  Pontus,  (who  had  been  'mere  to 
acknowledge  his  leholdrnneu  to  them,  whom  he  was  dcscrvingly 
bound  to)  took  the  field.  Id.  Ib.  book  vL 

We  most  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  do  nothing 
of  ourselves  whereby  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  hut  that  wc  am 
hr  hold  cn  wholly  to  our  Saviour  for  it. 

Bttrridge.  Sermon  83, 

I freqaentlv  offer'd  to  turn  my  sight  another  way,  but  was  still 
detained  by  the  fascination  of  the  peeper'Bfycs,  who  had  long  prac- 
tised a skid  in  them,  to  rccal  the  parting  glancesof  her  beholder*. 

Spectator,  No.  53. 

If  oar  constitution,  I say,' with  so  great  advantages,  does  not,  in 
fact,  provide  any  such  remedy  (against  mal -administration]  we  a re 
rather  beholden  to  any  minister  who  undermines  it,  and  affords  us 
no  opportunity  of  erecting  a better  in  its  place. 

Hume.  Essay  iii.  Politic!  a Science. 


BEHO'OVE,  or 

Bruo've,  v. 

Beho've,  a, 

Beho'ov, 

Benc/vBrrL, 

BbHo'vKFVI.LV, 

DEBO'vAaU 

Bkho'vrdlt, 

Bsno'vELY. 


"I  A-  S.  Ixkrfe ; Ger.  brhuf;  Dutch, 

bchotf  ; Swe.  bchof;  A.  S.  bthvfan  ; 
Ger.  behafen;  Dutch,  behocren.  To 
need,  to  have  need  of.  Behofath 
>A.  S.  oportet,  interest,  necesse  eit; 
it  behooveth,  it  is  needful  or 
necessary.  Somner. 

To  be  needful,  necessary,  useful, 
„ serviceable,  convenient,  meet,  fit. 


In  tyme  of  gcre  an  erne’s  nest,  }*at  hit  brrde)»  in  ywjs, 

Ech  t»  in  a rocke  hym  self,  vor  hit  ne  inowe  nogt  nr  be, 

Vor  iicm  murbe  mu  te.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  177. 

I haf  mad  a vow*  to  lene  for  wcle  ne  wo, 

At  my  ntde  now  anth  me  behouet  jnw  pro. 

A Brnnsit,  p.  29 i. 

And  woritc  not  alway  In  erery  nrde  hy  on  consrlllour  allone  : 
for  somtime  beh ovrtb  it  to  be  conieillcd  hy  many. 

Cbanctr.  The  Tale  erf  JUcMtcmt,  v.  ii.  p.  88. 
This  wit  wot  witerly.  a*  ^e  world  tertpj 
What  o^er  by  have}.  >al  hath  roeny  children 
And  hath  no  caici  bote  bus  rrafte.  to  cfojiy  Iwm  and  to  Me. 

Pirn  P tankman.  Vision,  p,  151, 

A kynge  bskoueth  eke  to  flee 
The  vice  of  prudigalitce. 

That  lie  measure  in  hi*  expence 

So  kepe,  tiiat  of  indigence 

He  male  be  saufe ; for  wlto  that  nedetk. 

In  all  ids  werke  the  wem  lie  spedeth. 

Gamer.  Con/.  Atn.  book  viu  fol,  153. 


But  it  were  through  the  God  of  Louc, 

I knew  nat  fit  to  my  brhvnr 
That  m:;cbt  n»r  caw  or  comfort  gettc, 

But  if  he  would  him  entenmrtte. 

Chancer.  Romamnt  of  the  Rett,  foL  130. 

The  kynge  rpon  his  tale  answerde 
And  said  : If  this  thing,  wliicbe  be  herdc 
Re  sooth,  and  mate  be  brought  to  prouc  ; 

It  shall  not  be  to  his  behtme. 

Gamer . Canf.  tm . book  U.  fol.  37. 

Now  ahalt  thou  underrtond  what  is  behaarfnl  and  necessary  to 
every  parti  i penance ! 

Chaucer.  The  P cetane .t  Tale,  r.  U.  p.  283. 

Tbt  kyng  Stephan  prepayred  to  set  forwnrde  his  people,  and  erie 
Baudewyne  luul  wordesof  mm  forte  to  the  kyngrs  people,  and  aayd : 

men  y*  sliall  fygbt,  to  them  is  behonefull  tliree  thvnges : y* first* 
is  ryght  of  y*  cause,"  Ac.  Ac.  Pabyan,  cap.'  232. 

But  vet  in  that  point  in  which  it  had  been  chcfcly  of  all  expedient 
and  btkourable  to  gcuc  eare  rnto  Johns  sayingrs,  he  did  not  onely 
doe  after  his  counsayle,  hut  also  caste  bym  into  person  for  gening 
hym  good  aduerthement.  * Vdati.  Luke,  cap.  3. 

And  sitb  tbend  is  encry  tales  strengtli, 

And  this  matter  Is  so  he  hovel y. 

What  should  1 paint  or  drawen  it  on  length 
To  you,  that  ben  my  foend  so  (nitlifullv  ? 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  C ret  nit,  book  ii.  fol.  159. 

Now  it  la  Mwrjy  to  tellen  wkiiche  ben  dcdly  sinnea,  that  is  to 
any,  chiefvtamcs  of  sinnes. 

Id.  The  Per  fane  t Tale , V.  iL  p.  31 1. 
For  t rou the,  (whiebe  to  mannes  node) 
la  moat  bekaueUckr  ouer  all. 

Gamer.  Canf.  Am.  book  viu  fol.  153. 

All  throe  things  it  behtxmtfk  your  Maiestie  to  send  in  time  ■ for 
I can  assure  your  Maicstie  that  you  shall  uot  liauc  rpon  the  sea  such 
good  shipper  as  these  are. 

Hakluyt,  f'cyagti,  Spanmrdt  Letters  intercepted, 
v.  Iii.  fol.  558. 

King  Henry  [3.]  being  slcke,  called  before  him  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Earle  of  Gkmeester,  and  caused  him  to  he  aurorae  to  kerpe  the  peace 
of  the  land,  to  the  btkoafe  of  Edward  his  soone,  A then  died  the 
sixteenth  of  Nouember,  In  the  ycere  1272. 

Stowe.  Ann.  1272.  King  Henry  III. 

Whence  it  was,  that  his  said  late  Majectie  ( of  happy  memory) 
gare  publieke  order  for  bestowing  the  Inter  parts  of  God’s  day  in 
fomiliar  catechising;  then  which,  nothiug could  be  ikviicd  tuorc 
necessary  and  bekovrfuU  to  the  smiles  of  men. 

Hall.  Old  Religion.  Ep.  Dedicatorie. 

But  tell  ua  of  some  more  weighty  dislikes  in  the  Statutes  then 
these,  and  that  may  more  bekoomefutly  import  the  reformation  of 
them*'  Spenser.  Of  Ireland. 

For  a citie  and  a prouinee  be  not  the  faire  houses,  and  the  strong 
walles,  nor  the  defence  of  any  engine,  but  the  lyuing  bodies  of  men, 
bring  able  in  number  ami  strength,  to  maintaine  thrmseloro  by 
good  order  of  hutice,  and  to  acme  for  all  necessary,  and  bthoueabit 
tut  ia  the  common  weltli. 

Sir  John  Cher  he.  The  hurt  of  Sedition. 

If  therefore  we  mean  to  be  good  or  to  be  happy,  it  bekaretk  us  to 
loose  no  time ; to  be  presently  up  at  our  own  great  task  , to  snatch 
all  occasions,  to  embrace  all  means  incident  of  reforming  oar  hearts 
and  live*.  Barrow,  Sermon  16.  v.  iii. 

It  beh&ret  you,  therefor*,  (and  I rsnnot  repeat  it  too  often,)  It 
behove  t yon  well  to  consider  the  end  of  your  office,  and  to  represent 
to  yourself  how  great  and  important  is  the  administration  of 
governing  a free  state. 

Mehnatk.  PUny.  book  VuL  leU.  2S, 

3*2 
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BliHOWU  BE  HOWL,  in  the  old  folio  it  is  MoMr.  Warburton 
— mid  (artier  have  established  the  reading,  behowls,  in 
RINr's  n,OL*crn  e^tlon9*  S«*  To  Howl. 

ISt\V°-  Puck.  Now  «1kj  bunny  Iron*  rorr*. 

And  the  wotle  beholds  l!if  tuucise  . 

Whitest  the  beam*  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  lukc  Tore-done. 

Sktkspeare.  Midruatmer  Night’s  Drtautr,  fid.  162. 

BEHRING’S  BAY  is  situated  on  the' west  roast  of 
North  America,  in  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
received  its  present  name  front  Captain  Vancouver. 
When  Behring  visited  these  shores,  he  anchored  in  a 
large  bay,  the  position  of  which  was  not  correctly 
ascertained.  Captain  Cook,  on  sailing  along  these 
shores,  assigned  this  appellation  to  a different  part  j 
but  as  he  only  saw  them  front  a considerable  distance, 
he  could  not  perceive  the  tract  of  low  ground  that 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  sweep  of  mountains 
which  he  supposed  to  bound  the  bay.  Vancouver,  on  a 
clear  survey,  found  that  this  low  land  precluded  all 
appearance  of  a bay,  in  the  place  which  Captain  Cook 
had  assigned  it  j and  therefore,  as  the  name  was  in- 
tended to  be  upplied  to  the  bay  in  which  Behring 
anchored,  he  transferred  it  to  that  which  Mr.  Dixon 
had  previously  called  Admiralty  Ray,  and  which  is 
situated  as  above  specified.  This  he  conceived  himself 
justified  in  doing,  as  there  is  no  other  bay  between 
Cape  Suckling  and  Cape  Fairweather,  in  which  Behring 
could  have  found  shelter. 

Behring's  Island,  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  has  sometimes  been  included  in  the 
Aleutian  chain,  and  at  others  considered  as  detached 
from  it.  But  if  this  range  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
connection  between  the  two  continents,  this  island 
forms  the  most  western  link,  being  only  separated  by 
a strait  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtschatka.  It  was 
discovered  about  1740  by  Vitus  Behring,  a Dane,  and 
Commodore  in  a Russian  voyage  of  discovery.  He 
approached  it  under  circumstances  of  great  distress, 
and  his  vessel  was  soon  afterwards  wrecked  on  the 
coast.  The  crew  experienced  extreme  hardships  during 
the  following  winter,  and  many  of  them  perished  from 
the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Among  these  were  the  Captain,  and  M.  dc  la  Oraycre, 
the  French  astronomer  to  the  expedition.  The  island 
at  that  time  contained  a great  number  of  wild  animals 
common  to  these  regions,  and  as  they  were  totally 
unaccustomed  to  nny  interruptions  from  man,  the  Rus- 
sians were  often  obliged  to  contend  with  troops  of 
foxes  for  the  dead  fish  cast  on  the  shore  by  the  waves ; 
and  before  they  could  bury  their  deceased  comrades, 
the  bodies  were  sometimes  partially  devoured  by  these 
animals.  The  length  of  Behring's  Island  is  about  100 
miles,  and  its  medial  breadth  twelve  or  fifteen.  The 
aspect  is  mountainous  and  sterile.  The  most  elevated 
parts  are  principally  composed  of  sandstone  and  gra- 
nite, and  the  summits  arc  covered  with  perpetual 
enow.  There  ore  two  bays  on  the  coast,  where  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fur  trade  sometimes  winter,  but  they 
arc  difficult  of  access,  and  not  well  sheltered  from  the 
north  winds.  Several  plants  have  been  found  on  the 
island,  but  no  wood.  The  principal  land  animals  are 
two  or  three  species  of  foxes,  and  the  shores  arc  fre- 
quented by  numerous  sea  otters  and  sea  lions.  The 
♦k*1  .wa®  a^®°  oncc  plentiful,  but  the  rapacity  of 
c Adrian  hunters  has  either  destroyed  the  whole 
oreed,  or  i^nj^cd  jt  to  other  place.  The 


latitude  of  the  island  is  about  53°  north,  and  the  lon- 
gitude 167°  e«st. 

BEJADE,  be  and  jade;  of  unknown  etymology.  To 
weary,  to  tire  ; to  dishearten. 

But  if  you  haw  no  mercy  upon  them,  yet  spare  yourself,  lest  you 
bejttdr  the  good  galloway,  your  own  oplmastcr  wit,  aud  mate  tka 
very  conceit  itself  blush  with  upor-galling. 

Milton.  ,4mm.  upon  the  Hem.  Defence,  foL  99. 


BEH- 
RING S 
ISLAND. 


BE  JAPE,  be  and  jape;  perhaps  as  jabber,  and  gibe; 
from  Ger.  gabberen  ; Fr.  gaber;  It.  gabar : jocari,  nu- 
gari.  To  joke,  mock,  deride,  delude. 

Thou  hast  hejrped  here  dak  Theseus, 

Aud  falsely  changed  hast  thy  name  thus. 

( haneer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  r.  1537. 


Now  was  his  hart  dull,  now  was  it  light 
And  lints  beiitped  avnlert  for  to  stare 
About  naught,  this  T roil  us  and  Pand&re. 

Id,  Trvihu  and  Crrsride,  fol.  1 90. 
They  hen  but  iugnlers,  and  iapers  of  kymle, 

LsircL  unci  kvbtires,  ami  lent  ana  hidden, 

Keylher  In  Older  me  out,  but  vnnelh  lybWth, 

And  bytmpeth  the  folk,  willt  gestes  of  Rome. 

It  is  but  a faynt  folke,  yfouaded  rp  on  tapes. 

Piers  Ploahma*.  Crtde. 
Tlio  was  there  ftattrrie  none, 

The  worthy  prince  to  hempe. 

The  kjrnge  u-as  otherwise  shape 
With  good  ruunsaill. 

Gower.  Caaf.  .dm.  book  vii.  fol.  155. 

BE  JAR  or  Bems,  a fortified  town  in  the  district  of 
Placentia,  Spanish  Kstretnadura.  It  stands  in  a pleasant 
valley  encompassed  with  the  mountains  called  Sierra 
de  Bexar,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy  in  1448,  and  possessed  by  the  house  of  Zuniga. 
Bejar  is  now  most  noted  for  its  mineral  springs.  One 
of  these  is  cold,  and  is  used  for  drinking j the  other  is 
want),  and  is  employed  as  a bath.  There  is  also  a lake 
in  its  vicinity,  which  is  said  to  be  greatly  agitated 
before  a tempest. 

BEILD,  beeldf  shelter.  North.  Grose.  A.S,  be-hlidan ; 
to  cover,  to  protect,  to  shelter. 

Thin  in  the  epurre,  that  makes  oar  coursers  runae, 

This  is  oar  harbour,  wife  from  danjjrr*  Roods : 

This  is  our  MM,  the  b!u*trrnvg  winds  to  shuniu*. 

Fair  far.  Godfrey  of  lioulognr,  book  iL  St.  84. 

BEILSTEIN,  or  axe-stone,  in  Mineralogy,  a green- 
coloured  stone,  remarkable  for  its  toughness  ; used  by 
tlic  natives  of  the  South  Sen  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
and  some  other  places,  for  making  hatchets  and  other 
implements,  whence  its  name  has  been  derived.  Images, 
idols,  and  personal  ornaments  have  also  been  mude 
from  the  same  stone,  by  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands,  numbers  of  which  have  been  brought  to  this 
country,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of 
mineralogists,  and  in  those  of  the  collectors  of  curious 
objects  of  art.  Sec  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  species 
Jade. 

BEIRA,  a province  of  Portugal,  chiefly  bounded  by 
the  river  Douro  on  the  north,  by  Spain  on  the  cast, 
by  the  Tagus  and  Portuguese  Estrcmadura  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west.  The  extent 
is  computed  at  1 1 ,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
at  nearly  900,000,  which  is  about  eighty-two  persons 
to  a square  mile,  or  rather  less  than  the  number  for 
the  wholrof  the  kingdom.  Much  of  this  province  is 
mountainous,  particularly  towards  the  east,  where  it  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Estrella,  one  of  the  principal 
ridges  in  Portugal.  'These  give  rise  to  numerous  stream* 
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BEIRA.  which  either  fall  into  the  two  great  rivers  that  wash 
— its  northern  and  .southern  borders,  or  find  their  way 
FaKIH  k*0  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  rallies  afford  rich  pas- 
v ' turage,  and  the  bases  of  the  mountains  produce  much 
excellent  wine  j but  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  pi  the  province.  Chest- 
nut trees  cover  many  of  the  mountains,  and  their  fruit 
in  a great  measure  supplies  the  place  of  grain,  to  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  Olive  plantations  are 
numerous,  and  their  produce,  with  that  of  the  vine- 
yards, forms  the  chief  exports  of  the  province.  Mines 
both  of  silver  and  lead  were  formerly  wrought  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Beira,  and  rich  specimens 
of  ore  have  been  found  near  Latnego ; but  since 
Portugal  obtained  her  transatlantic  possessions,  the 
inhabitants  have  been  prohibited  from  extracting  the 
precious  metals  in  their  native  country.  Beira  contains 
seven  episcopal  cities,  and  about  230  other  towns  j 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  which  is  Coimbra. 

BEISTON,  a township  in  the  parish  of  Bunburv,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  distinguished  for  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  castle.  An  insulated  sandstone  rock 
sloping  gradually  on  one  side  to  the  general  level  of 
the  country,  but’ rising  precipitously  to  the  height  of 
366  feet  on  the  otbcr,"is  crowned  by  a fortress  built  in 
the  year  1220,  by  Handle  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester. 
It  enclosed  an  area  of  between  five  and  six  acres,  and 
was  guarded  on  the  accessible  side  by  a vast  moat  cut 
hi  the  solid  rock.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VH1.  this 
stately  pile  was  much  dilapidated  ; yet  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.  reign,  we  find  it  in  a state  of  de- 
fence, which  rendered  it  a most  important  post.  When 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament,  Captain  Sandford, 
a celebrated  cavalier,  undertook  to  scale  its  almost 
perpendicular  side  ; and  having  thus  gained  entrance, 
with  eight  men  only,  he  intimidated  the  commander. 
Captain  Steel,  by  this  unexpected  assault,  nnd  com- 
cllcd  him  to  surrender.  Steel  was  soon  afterwards 
shot  for  cowardice.  The  royalists  were  then  besieged 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Prince  Rupert  relieved 
them  ; but  the  castle  was  a second  time  invested,  and 
a blockade  of  eighteen  weeks  reduced  the  garrison  to 
the  most  piteous  extremity  of  famine.  Nevertheless, 
after  a gallant  defence,  they  obtained  the  most  honour- 
able terms,  and  the  castle  was  immediately  dismantled 
by  orders  of  the  Parliament.  The  township  of  Beiston, 
in  the  census  of  1821,  contained  4 li  inhabitants. 

BE1T-EL-FAKIH,  (the  Doctor’s  house)  the  capital 
of  a district  bearing  the  same  name  in  Tehdmah,  in 
lat.  14°  31'  N.  long.  43°  2'E.  This  town,  though  of 
a considerable  size,  was  unknown  to  the  older  Arabian 
geographers,  having  been  founded  by  a Musselman 
saint,  named  Ahmed  ibn  Musa,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  coffee  trade, 
the  best  samples  ot  that  article  being,  as  is  well  known, 
produced  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Yemen. 
It  is  subject  totbe  Im&m  of  Yemen,  and  owes  its  pros- 
perity in  great  measure  to  the  ruin  of  Gluilcfkah,  a 
town  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  formerly  the  port  of  this  part 
of  Arabia,  but  now  a miserable  hamlet  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  its  harbour  by  coral  reefs.  Cap- 
tain Hamilton,  in  his  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  has  given 
a very  erroneous  description  of  this,  and  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood,  derived  probably  from  the  oral 
testimony  of  persons  who  gave  him  inaccurate  infor- 
mation. (Niebuhr’s  Reiscbctchreibung,  i.  317.  and 
Jkschrcibung  ton  Arabia*  t p.  226. 


BEITH,  a town  nnd  parish  in  Scotland,  situated  BEITH. 
chiefly  in  Ayrshire,  though  a small  part  of  it  is  in  Ren-  “ 
frewsbire.  The  population  of  the  entire  parish  was,  in 
1821,  44/2,  and  of  these  4435  were  in  Ayrshire.  t J* 
They  arc  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufactures  com-  ~0~y~miJ 
mon  to  that  part  of  Scotland.  Bleached  and  coloured 
thread  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  numerous 
looms  are  employed  in  weaving  cotton.  Many  of  the 
females  are  also  engaged  in  tambouring  and  flowering 
muslin  for  the  manufacturers  of  Puislcy  and  Glasgow. 

A beautiful  marble  bus  lately  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  containing  many  petrifactions 
and  marine  substances ; it  iB  much  employed  for 
chimney  pieces  and  other  ornamental  purposes.  Beith 
is  eight  miles  from  Irvine. 

HEKAA,  a fertile  valley  between  the  chains  of  Li- 
banus  and  Antilibanus  in  Syria,  chiefly  inliubited  by 
the  sect  of  MetwkKu.  It  suffered  very  severely  from 
the  great  earthquake  of  1759. 

BEKESCII,  a county  of  Hungary,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  great  Cumania  and  Bihar,  011  the  cast  by 
Zarand,  on  the  south  by  Arad,  and  on  the  west  by 
Salnok  and  Czongrad.  It  forms  a square  of  neurly 
forty  miles,  anil  contains  four  towns,  sixteen  villages, 
nnd  about  55,000  inhabitants,  who  arc  composed  of 
Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  and  Walachians, 
professing  the  Greek,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Catholic 
religions. 

BEKIA,  a small  island  in  the  West  Indies,  about 
sixty  miles  north-east  of  Grenada.  It  was  called  Little 
Martinique  by  the  French,  and  has  a good  harbour, 
but  no  fresh  water.  It  produces  wild  cotton  nnd  water 
melons,  but  is  infested  with  snakes  and  venomous 
insects.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  inhabited  j but  is 
sometimes  visited  by  the  people  of  Grenada  and  St. 
Vincent's,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  turtles.  Its 
latitude  is  about  13c  north. 

BEK.ISS,  be  and  kins.  Goth,  bukjan  ; A.S.  qjssanj 
Dutch , Austen  ; Gcr.  ktutsen,  osculari ; Goth,  thummei 
ktikjan,  sa  itt ; A.  S.  twa  hirylcne  sica  ic  cysse,  he  hit  ys . 
Whomever  I kiise,  he  it  is.  Mark , xiv  14. 

Mac.  Come,  Amie,  you’ll  go  with  us  ? 

AM.  I iun  not  writ. 

Lio.  Slice's  sick  o’  tlir  yang  ahcp'ard  that  hr  hit  her. 

Ben  Jon  tv  ft.  The  Sad  shepherd,  act  i.  SC.  6. 

BEKNIT,  be  and  knit.  A.  S.  cnittan,  nectere , 
ligare.  Bemyttc,  nexus,  knit,  bound,  tied.  Somner, 

Here  stood  the  fiend,  (Tb '.phone,)  and  stopt  tlieir  passage  out ; 

Ami  splaying  foortb  her  filthy  arrucs  tr knit  with  sunke*  about, 

DM  loom  and  wine  her  hateful]  lirnd. 

strth.  Gelding,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  ir. 

BEKNOWE,  he  and  know.  A-  S.  cnatcan,  to 
know  j to  recognize,  to  acknowledge. 

Tint  vs  »oth  ifh  seide.  and  so  ids  by  know* 

Tint  ich  hare  tynt  time. 

Pirn  Plouhman.  Titian,  p.  80. 

For  I dare  not  JrAisavr  min  nwen  name. 

Hut  tlsrr  a*  I wn*  wont  to  liighte  Amir, 

Now  lugbte  I PhiloBtrat,  not  worth  a mite. 

Choicer.  The  Knighlrt  Tale,  v.  1558. 

And  whan  they  had  told  all  her  distress® 

And  all  her  tempest  and  all  her  hard  cans 
Unto  the  Qiifene  appeared  Koras 
And  openly  beknewe  that  it  was  be 
Who  had  ioy  than,  but  hi*  meine 
That  hidden  found  her  lord,  brr  gouernow. 

Id.  Tht  Legend  if  Good  ft  omen,  fob  201: 
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BEKNOW  So  wo  deep*  wounded  with  Uie  bloodie  thought, 

— And  gnawing  worm*  that  gricu’d  our  conscience  so, 

B ELATE.  Neuer  tookc  «ue,  but  ••  our  heart  oulbrought 

v ^ The  stnyued  sighes  in  witnraa  of  our  woe, 

v Such  reatlease  care*  our  fault  did  well  beknow. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  440. 

So  sir  Jaqoes  of  Helley  eotml  into  the  court  bo  tod  and  spurred  ; 
u th»n  he  was  not  beknowen,  for  lie  had  of  loop  tvmc  liaOted  farre 
countre  is.  flnilunrt,  Cron.  v.  U.  C.  219. 

BELA,  the  capital  of  Le»,  in  Bcliijistin,  in  lat. 
2»°  It/  N-,  long.  6«  40' E. 

BKLAHOUU,  bt  and  labour.  Lat.  hboro.  See 
To  Labolk. 

To  work  hard,  diligently,  carefully,  actively. 

Violins  strike  np  aloud, 

Ply  the  gittern,  scour  the  crowd. 

Let  the  nimble  hand  belabour 

Tbc  w blading  pipe.  and  drumbluur  tabor. 

Drayton.  Nympho l,  rill  p.  463. 

And  because  the  legions  had  committed  certain  i mol  curie*, 
whereupon  they  fell  together  by  tbc  ears,  mid  the  enemies  bad  the 
better  band,  after  be  bad  sharply  removed  them,  be  took  the  tenth 
mu  of  the  two  drat  bands,  and  belaboured  JubcUius  with  a 
cudgel.  North.  Plutssrch,  964. 

If  tbs  earth  U belaboured  with  culture,  U yieldcth  mm ; but 
lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown  with  brakes  and  thistles. 

Harrow.  Herman  xvili.  r.  3. 

Homer  illustrates  one  of  bis  heroes  encompassed  with  tho 
enemy,  by  an  asa  in  a field  of  corn,  that  hath  his  sides  belaboured 
by  *ll  bora  of  the  village,  without  stirring  a foot  for  it. 

Spectator,  No.  161. 

What  groan  was  that  I lieard  ? Deep  groan  indeed 
With  anguish  heavy  laden.  Let  me  trace  it. 

Front  yonder  bed  it  comes,  where  the  strong  man, 

Br  stronger  arm  belaboured,  gasp*  for  breath. 

Like  a hard-hunted  beast.  Blair.  The  Grave. 

BELACKD,  be  and  lace.  Be  lace,  to  cover  with  late. 

Lace  is  the  past  tense,  and  past  participle  of  Utccan, 
leeegan,  laccean,  prehendere,  apprehend  ere.  Tooke,  ii.  353. 

The  lace  of  u shoe  is  that  by  which  the  shoe  Is 
laced,  Caught,  or  held.  Lacc  . — made  by  catching  and 
holding  the  threads  together. 

With  proud  delight,  and  with  no  less  success 
1 turn'd  my  heart  to  those  soul-conquering  charms 
Which  flourish  in  smooth  numbers  : how  to  dress 
In  fierce  aray  war’s  thundering  alarms ; 

How  to  Mace  and  fringe  soft  lore,  1 knew. 

For  all  luy  ink  was  now  I'sxUdiau  dew. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  C.  II.  Bt.  43. 

BELLAMY,  "l  Fr.  M am y ; bel  amour.  Bellas  amicus , 

Bi/lamouk.  j fair  friend. 

Thon  brl  amy,  thou  pardnoere,  he  said, 

Tel  us  som  mirth  of  jojics  right  anon. 

Chancer.  Par  done  ret  Talc,  Prot.  r.  12252. 

Wise  Socrates, 

Pour'd  out  bis  life,  and  lost  philosophy. 

To  the  fair*  CrittM,  his  dearest  belamie. 

S pemer . Faerie  tfuernr,  book  it,  C.  7. 
Lo,  lo.  how  brnue  she  decks  her  bounteous  boure. 

With  silken  enrten*  and  gold  couerlcts, 

Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  belamonr. 

Id.  lb.  book  ii.  c.  6. 

BEL  ATE,  \ Be  and  late . Goth,  latyan ; 

BclaVednebs.  J A.S.  latum.  Diflerrc,  tardare,morcri 
eunctari.  To  deferre,  to  delay,  to  linger,  to  tarry,  to 
come  behind  or  too  late.  Somner. 

To  thee  sage  Hrrmegild  myself  I leave, 

My  fame  and  pow’r  i the*  action  cannot  waste  ; 
t^autiou  retard,  nor  promptitude  deceive; 

Slowaess  bet  ate,  nor  hop*  drive  ou  too  fast*. 

Daomant.  Gondibert , book  ii.  c.  2. 


— - Faerie  elves. 

Whose  midutaht  revels,  by  a torrent  side 
Or  fountain  some  belated  peasant  secs, 

Or  dreams  he  sees. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  I. 


BELATF. 


BELBEIS. 


Yet  that  vou  may  see  that  I am  something  suspicious  of  myself*, 
and  doe  take  notice  of  a certain*  belmtednrite  in  me,  I am  tlic 
bolder  to  send  you  nomc  of  my  nightward  (benights  some  while 
since,  became  they  come  in  not  altogether  unfitly,  made  up  m a 
Petrarch ian  stanza,  which  1 told  you  of. 

I d.  Letter.  Birch* i Life. 

A wntcb-tow'r  to  the  wmnd’rcr*  of  mankind  ; 

Forlorn,  belated,  and  with  passion*  blind, 

Who  tread  Uie  foolish  round  Uieir  fathers  trod. 

And  ’midst  life’s orrours,  biton  dcatb’a  by-road. 

llartt.  Macarius. 

This  day,  fnr  the  brat  time,  we  be* re  of  tlie  proofs.  But  whea 
were  Uioae  proofs  offered  ? In  wliat  cause  ? Who  were  the 
parties  i Who  inspected  ? MTw  contested  this  belated  account  t 
Bar  he.  On  the  Xabeb  of  .4 rent's  I/rbts. 

BELAWGIVE,  be,  late,  and  give.  A compound  of 
Milton's.  To  give  law  to. 

Did  not  the  distemper  of  their  own  stomachs  affect  them  with  a 
duty  megrim,  they  would  soon  tic  up  their  tongues,  and  discern 
the iu selves,  like  that  Assyrian  blasphemer,  all  this  while  reproacb- 
rng  not  man,  but  Uie  Almighty,  the  Holy  On*  of  Israel,  whom 
they  do  ant  deny  to  hare  beiawgittn  hi*  own  sacred  people  with 
this  very  allowance.  MtUaa.  (Jm  Divorce, 

BELAY,  be  and  lay.  Dutch,  belegghen.  Somner 
days,  be  la- wan,  prodere,  to  belay,  to  bewray,  betray. 
Skinner  adds,  uuuliari.  But  be  farther  suggests,  be, 
and  lay,  cj.  d.  instdtas  objtcerc.  Similar  to  tkii  is 
waylay. 

To  lay,  (sc.  in  wait,  upon  the  watch,  in  ambush,  in 
blockade,  for  an  opportunity  to  assault  or  attack.) 

Jys  folc  bysetfe  Kontertrary,  and  vastr  by  lay. 

And  gret  raymsoo  of  bem  wy^inne  emXe  to  be  oat  of  wo. 

11.  Gloucester,  p.  293. 

The  Grek**  sought 

Cato  U*e  to  WOO,  and  it  brlase, 

Ami  woldca  neuer  |*artc  awaio, 

Till  what  by  sleight,  and  what  by  strength, 

They  bod  it  woonc  in  brede  and  length. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  T.  foL  126. 
Amine  this  citcc  was  without 
Bcleine,  and  sewed  all  about. 

Id.  lb.  book  ass.  fol.  59. 


Tliry  bud  i r/wi  all  tke  coul  along  for  .nd  befog  *l>*p<ra4 

so,  were  uot  well  to  be  number’d. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage , ^‘f.  iV.  froiuitr,  lx.  3.  73. 
Gainst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greater  might 
Then  those  small  forces,  re  were  wont  belay  t 
1 Such  haughty  minds  enur’d  to  hardy  frgbt 
Disdaine  to  y**M  rnio  tbc  first  assay. 

Spenser.  Sonnet  Xir. 

Silent  they  scud  away,  and  bnate  their  flight. 

To  nctgbb’riug  woods,  and  trust  tbomhclrc*  to  night 
Tlic  speedy  horse  all  passage*  belay. 

And  spur  their  smoakiug  steed*  to  crow  their  way  ; 

Aud  watch  each  entrance  of  Uie  winding  wood. 

Dry  den.  .finest,  book  IX. 

Belay,  be  and  lay.  Inlaid  or  overlaid  j covered. 

All  in  a woodman’s  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincoluc  girene,  be  la  yd  with  siluer  lacc. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qaeenc,  book  d.  C.  2. 

BELBEIS,  a town  of  Egypt,  situated  about  thirty 
miles  north -cast  of  Cairo,  and  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  be  the  ancient  Bnbastum  ; but  D Anvillc 
rather  thinks  it  was  Pharbothus.  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  several  canals,  derived  from  different  parts 
of  the  Nile,  and  was  formerly  well  fortified,  and  con- 
sidered os  the  chief  bulwark  ou  that  side  of  the 
country.  Its  fortifications,  however,  had  been  long 
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BELBEIS.  neglected  when  they  were  repaired  by  Buonaparte,  in 
“ 179S,  as  a defence  against  the  Turks.  Its  population 

LF\OUE.  1S  now  3UPP°*tt*  not  to  exceed  5000,  though  it  was 
__  Jj  formerly  three  or  four  times  as  great. 

"”~'v  BELCH,  e.  ^ A.  S.  bealcn «,  bcaU  rttau,  eruciare, 

lictcu,  a.  > eff under  e.  G.  Douglas,  in  the  pos- 

Bklchinc.  J sage  cited  from  Phaer  and  Addison, 
uses  “ ookkis  forth.  ’ Piers  Plowman  writes,  “ bolke." 
Buhop  Hall  and  Dr.  Beaumont,  " bedking."  Phaer 
uses  both  belch,  and  bolke.  Erigit  crucians.  It  belch 
and  bolkcth  out. 

To  pour  forth,  to  eject,  to  throw  or  drive  forth, 
to  expel.  Belch  also  appears  to  have  been  the  name 
of  some  heavy  windy  liquor. 


The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  nim*  and  blood. 
Lay  itrvtcht  at  length  and  •noring  in  kb  den, 


Bricking  raw  gubbcti  from  ki»  maw,  o'crikirg’d 
With  purple  wine  and  c ruddled  gore  confus'd. 

Addison. 

A>  burning  /Kina,  from  bis  bonding  stew. 

Doth  brUh  not  flimw,  and  rocks  in  pircci  broke, 

AimI  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 

Enwrapt  in  ndeblnck  clouds  and  fdihy  smoke, 

That  all  the  land  with  stench,  and  hr  turn  with  horror  choke. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queme,  book  i.  c.  xi. 


Still , still  I burn  ; my  fire  hnt  changed  b ; 

And  tlumgh  my  lust  be  cool'd,  my  guilt  is  hot. 

And  belks  and  boils. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  C.  1L  St  116. 


Their  hetki»g  bosoms  heaved  high,  ami  fain 
They  would  bare  bricked  not  their  working  load 
Of  blasphemy,  which  held  their  souls  in  pain. 

Id.  lb.  c.  xr.  «t  47. 


For  owr  bodily  grievances,  what  varieties  doe  we  hero  meet 
with  all  ? What  aches  of  the  bones,  wbat  Irlksn  of  the  jornU,  what 
convulsions  of  sinews  ? Bishop  Hall.  Balm % of  Gilead. 


Nor  A£tna  vomiting  sulphurnma  fire 
Will  ever  belch for  sulpbtir  will  expire, 

(The  veins  cxlutuated  if  titc  liquid  store  ;) 

Time  was  she  cast  no  flames ; in  time  wdl  emit  no  move. 

Dry  den.  Grid’s  Metamorphoses,  book  xv, 


Tu  notorious  from  the  instance  under  consideration,  that  it 
must  be  owing  to  die  use  of  brown  juggs,  muddy  brtch,  and  the 
fumes  of  a certain  memorable  place  of  rcuilexvutis  with  i»  at  meals, 
known  by  guineas*  Hole.  Spectator,  No.  J96. 


■ — — — The  cloud, 

B'lch'd  from  the  brazen  throat  of  war,  would  bide. 
Industrious,  the  n»la  which  it  spreads, 

Aa  if  aaham'd  of  massacre. 

Thornton.  Sickness,  book  V. 


BF.LE'AGUE,  \ Be  and  league.  Gcr.  hi  gen ; Dutch, 
Bki.c'aofkr.  J laeghen,  bc-lacghcn  y Swc.  Ideagra; 
A.S.  livjtxn,  to  lay.  V.  Belay. 

To  lay,  place  or  disjwsc  ; to  lay  wait  for,  (*c.  to 
assault,  to  attack.) 


For  even  the  very  expeditions  and  vorages  in  wmrre,  hare  not 
atwaics  battels  s ranged,  aov  fields  fought  and  bloody  skiriniahes, 
no  yet  bcsdglng  and  belt  agoing  of  cities. 

Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  319. 


And  that  if  tho  great  princes  of  the  north 
Will  with  an  army  royal  act  him  forth, 


Before  the  year  expir'd  that  is  to  come. 

He  will  with  Bourbon  new  beleaguer  Koine. 

Drayton.  The  Owl. 

See,  ev'rv  way’s  a trap,  each  path's  a train  : 

Hell’s  troops  my  sole  beleaguer  ; bow  thine  ears. 

And  hear  my  cries  pierce  through  my  groans  and  fears. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  c.  xii. 


BE- 

LEAGUE. 


Benedicite  be  bygan  wit  a be, lie,  and  hus  bmt  knoked. 

Piers  Plomhman.  Fit  ion,  p.  110. 

For  when  be  gorged  had  himselfc,  with  meats  and  drinking 
drnwnd, 

lie  bowed  his  neck  to  aleepe,  and  there  b«  lay  along  the  ground ; 
An  hideous  thing  to  sight : and  belching  out  the  gabs  of  blood, 
And  lumps  of  flesh,  with  wtnc,  he  gulped  forth. 

Phaer.  .Fneidtu,  book  Ui, 


BELEE.  I have  been  informed,  (says  Mr.  Ste  evens,) 
that  one  vessel  is  said  to  be  in  the  lee,  when  it  is  so 
placed  that  the  wind  is  intercepted  from  it.  logo's 
meaning:  therefore  is,  that  Cassia  hud  got  the  wind  of 
him,  and  becalm'd  him  from  going  on. 

Lee  is  a place  secure  from  the  injuries  of  wind  and 
weather.  A.  S.  hleote.  Lye.  And  hleow  is  the  past 
participle  of  hlhvan,  lileotc an,  tepere,faveTe. 

To  belet,  here  then,  is  applied  consequently.  To 
shelter  (sc.  from  the  wind  j and  thus,  to  have  no  wind 
to  enable  me  to  sail). 


■ - But  W (Sir;  had  th’  election  » 

AimI  I (of  whom  bis  ties  had  scene  tlw  proofc 


At  R hud  pi,  at  Ciprus,  am!  an  other  grounds 
Christen'd,  and  Heathen)  must  be  be- let d,  and  calm'd 
By  debitor,  and  creditor. 

Shahtpeare.  Othello,  fol.  310. 


BELF.AVE,  bt  and  leave.  Quay /tie  (nefas)  omnet 
n^f anda  in  rnurte  relhftti.  (hi  horn  now,  schamc  to  say 
the  harmc,  so  wikkitly  reddy  to  myschevus  dcith 
belcft  have  I.  (J.  Douglas.  Whom  all  (alas)  I now 
have  left  unto  their  death  and  grave.  Phaer  V. 
Leave. 


All  nuUxbra  breed  wind  wonderfully  much,  and  provoke  a mao 
that  catetb  them,  to  belch.  Holland.  Phnse,  fol.  16. 


Vor  Jk  kyng  Edward  and  yi  mm  k am  ward  y wend  were, 

)*at  folc  of  Kent,  agen  jn  widle,  byleurde  by  byade  ^vrc. 

Jt  Gloucester,  p.  269. 


Vor  folc  of  )*yx  lond  to  tynae  her  wyllc  al  gcue. 

And  jut  nolle  ltcrto  her  syuwea  bylens 

)mni  me  and  other  bale  wen.  1st,  p.  265. 


And  euer  amoage  the  holy  tales. 

Like  as  thei  urcrcn  fiuhes  acalct 
Tbri  fcllcn  from  bym  nowe  and  efte, 

Tyll  that  there  wm  noth voge  brief  to 
Of  all  this  great  maladie. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  1L  fol.  47. 

BELED-EL-HARAM,  or  the  Holy  Land  of  Islem, 
is  a mountainous  district  of  Arabia,  on  the  cast  shored 
of  the  Red  Sen.  It  stretches  from  Araboss,  a port 
about  twenty-one  leagues  north  of  Jcdda,  to  Almassa 


Ibrahim,  about  thirty-two  leagues  south-east  of  the 
same  place  ; being  more  than  fifty  leagues  in  length. 


same  place  ; being  more  than  fifty  leagues  in  length, 
and  nearly  twenty-eight  in  breadth.  It  is  only 
watered  by  a few  small  springs,  but  is  sacred  ground 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Mahomedans.  When  the  pil- 
grims, on  their  way  to  Mecca,  arrive  at  Belcd-cl- 
Ilaram,  certain  introductory  ceremonies  commence, 
one  of  which  is  that  of  putting  on  a garment  without 
a seam. 

BELEM,  or  Bethleu,  a town  of  Pbrtugucse  Extre- 
madura, on  the  lianks  of  the  Tagus,  anil  about  three 


miles  west  of  Portugal.  It  is  principally  separated 
from  that  capital  by  the  suburbs  of  Alcantara  and 
Junqu'cra.  It  was  founded  by  King  Emanuel,  and 
contuins  a mval  pnlnce,  a hospital  for  decayed  nobility, 
and  a celebrated  monastery  of  Ilicronymttes,  the 
church  of  which  is  the  burial-place  of  many  of  the 
royal  family.  This  church  and  monastery,  indeed, 
are  among  the  most  magnificent  in  Portugal.  A 
square  tower,  also  called  Belem,  stands  in  the  middle 
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BELEM-  of  the  Tagus,  anil  is  the  principal  citadel  of  Lisbon, 
— At  this  place  vessels  pay  tribute  in  ascending  the  river, 
BELFAST.  antj  oppose  it  is  the  station  for  quarantine.  After 
the  great  earthquake,  in  1755,  the  royal  family  removed 
from  Lisbon  to  Jfelem  j but  the  wooden  house  In 
■which  they  resided  being  consumed  by  fire,  the  court 
removed  to  Quebus.  It  was  also  at  Belem  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  King  Joseph,  in  1758. 

BELEMN1TE,  in  Mineral  Omchology , is  one  among 
the  many  species  of  organic  remains  which  are  found 
in  a fossil  state,  and  of  which  no  analogues  arc  known 
to  exist  ut  this  time.  It  occurs  first  in  the  chalk 
formation,  and  very  sparingly  in  the  upper  beds  of 
that  substance.  It  is,  however,  nbundant  in  the  beds 
Immediately  below  the  chalk  : its  form  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical, pointed  at  one  end,  and  having  a conical  hol- 
low at  the  other.  The  animal  from  which  it  1ms  been 
derived,  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  tes- 
taceous mollusra\  and  to  have  been  contained  in  a 
inultiloculnr  univalve  shell  ; but  the  fossil  does  not 
present  itself  in  a sufficiently  perfect  state  to  furnish 
nn  accurate  knowledge  of  Us  exact  form.  Its  substance 
is  fibrous  carbonate  of  iiiue,  radiuting  perpendicularly 
from  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  body.  In  the  districts 
in  which  the  remains  of  Bcicranitcs  arc  found,  they 
have  been  vulgarly  called  thunderbolts,  and  have  been 
supposed  to  accompany  violent  storms. 

BE  LEPER,  be  and  leper.  Gr.  and  Lat.  lepre,  from 
A«';rot,  squama,  a scale. 

Lepra,  that  which  breaks  the  skin  into  scales. 
Voss  i us. 

Eternal  mischief  i I must  urge  no  more  : 

Far  were  I not  Mtper  d in  my  boo]. 

Here  were  enough  to  quench  the  Annies  of  hell. 

fW,  Last’s  Sacri/ict,  net  ii.  sc.  U. 

Son.  Tims  will  I pull  thy  hair,  anti  thus  I’ll  drug 
Thy  lunt  b*-lrnper'd  body  through  the  duit. 

Yet  tell  his  name. 

id.  ‘Tit  Pity  She’i  a Whore,  act  ir.  SC.  iii. 

Under  which  two  primitive  nurses,  (the  parity  and  poverty  of 
ministers,)  for  such  they  were  indeed,  tin;  Church  of  God  more 
truly  flourished  than  ever  after,  since  the  time  that  imparity  and 
church-revenue  rushing  in,  corrupted  and  U leper' d all  the  clergy 
with  a worse  infection  than  Gcluuti's. 

UfiltrM.  Eicoiuel.  ch.  xlr. 

BELFAST,  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of 
Carrickfcrgus  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  that  county, 
and  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  linen  manufactories. 
It  is  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of  that  article, 
and  may  be  considered  os  almost  a Scottish  colony. 
Belfast  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  places 
in  Ireland,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  lower  parts  of  the  town 
are  only  a few  feet  above  high  water  mark,  at  spring 
tides ; but  the  streets  in  all  the  more  open  parts  arc 
broad,  straight,  and  well  paved  mid  lighted.  Two 
good  bridges  cross  the  river  Lagan,  which  enters  the 
bay  at  this  place.  Mott  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
brirk,  and  among  the  public  buildings  arc  two  cpis- 
copal  churches,  several  chapels  appropriated  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  and  some  good 
buildings  dedicated  to  commercial  purposes.  The 
port  is  connected  with  the  interior  by  means  of  a 
canal,  which  joins  the  Bnv  to  Lough  Neagh.  Besides 
its  principal  linen  manufactures,  Belfast  has  others  of 
cotton.  Glass,  vitriol,  and  pottery,  arc  also  made ; 


and  there  are  several  sugar  refineries.  In  addition  to  BELFAST, 
the  export  of  linen,  those  of  beef,  butter,  pork,  and  — 
other  products  of  the  interior,  are  likewise  sent  from  BELGiB. 
Belfast  to  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places.  The  *— 
Custom-house  duties  have  some  years  amounted  to 
more  than  ^£'400.000.  More  than  fifty  ships  belong 
to  the  place,  carrying  a burden  of  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  tons,  and  navigated  by  about  7000  men. 

Vessels  drawing  thirteen  feet  water  rome  up  to  the 
wharf  at  high  tide ; and  convenient  docks  have  been 
constructed  both  for  building  and  repairing  ships  of  a 
considerable  size.  Belfast  is  a royal  borough,  and 
sends  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  the  Marquess  of 
Donegal,  as  lord  of  the  castle,  the  constable  of  the 
castle,  and  twelve  burgesses.  There  is  also  a Police 
magistrate;  mid  a House  of  correction  was  completed 
in  1817.  Belfast,  too,  contains  several  institutions  for 
benevolent  purposes,  as  well  as  one  devoted  to  the 
diffusion  of  literature  and  taste.  The  progress  of  Bel- 
fast has  been  very  rapid;  for,  in  1758,  the  population 
was  only  8549;  in  1782,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
13,105;  in  1798,  they  had  increased  to  18,H) ; and 
they  arc  now  about  30,000.  It  is  eighty  miles  north 
of  Dublin,  in  lat.  54V35'N.,  and  longitude  5°  46'  W. 

BELGARDES.  Beautiful  looks.  Fr.  Lelies  regardes. 

Dpi  on.  Amorous  glances. 

Tlie  wlii!c%  vnwarci  aw»y  her  wondriag  eye 
And  jrrredy  cares,  her  stile  hurt  from  her  bore . 

Which  he  pvrcciuinff,  ever  primly 
lo  speukLmr,  many  false  bet  yards  at  her  let  fly. 

SpcHter.  Farris  toneme,  hook  tii.  c.ix.  Col.  178. 

And  on  thine  eylids,  waiting  thee  Lnidr, 

Ten  thousand  graces  sit,  and  when  they  move 
To  earth  their  timorous  brlgardt  from  above. 

They  fly  from  Iwav’n,  and  on  their  wings  convey  thy  love. 

O’.  H etcher,  Christ's  Triumph  and  Victory. 

BELG/E,  a horde  of  nneient  Scythians,  or  Goths, 
who  advanced  from  Asia  into  Europe,  at  nn  early 
date  in  the  history  of  the  world,  anil  drove  the  Cirubri, 
or  Northern  Celts,  from  the  regions  which  they  had 
previously  occupied  in  the  north-western  districts  of 
Gaul,  which  from  them  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Belgic  Gaul.  Antiquarians  ami  etymologists  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  derivation  of  this  name.  What  is 
known  of  the  people  justifies  the  character  which 
Cicsar  lias  drawn  of  them  in  his  Commentaries,  (lib.  ii. 
c.  4.)  where  he  describes  them  a fierce  and  warlike 
race.  Some  writers  have  supposed  the  name  to  have 
originated  in  this  quality,  as  the  word  Bt/ga,  in  the 
Teutonic  language  signifies  " fierce.”  Others  have 
considered  the  term  Belgie  as  synonymous  with  the 
Celtic  Dcligchis,  which  implies  persons  inhabiting  the 
higher  or  northern  part  of  the  country  ; and  this 
would  indicate  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Gaul,  in  comparison  with  their  more  southern  neigh- 
bours. As  a third  derivation,  the  term  has  been 
thought  to  spring  from  Bclgen  or  f eigen,  which 
denoted  a stranger.  Thus  liclga:  would  imply  stran- 
gers, an  appellation  extremely  applicable  on  their  first 
settlement  in  the  country.  Their  migratory  and  en- 
terprising disposition  does  not  appear  to  have  quitted 
them  on  their  firm  establishment  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  the  European  continent ; for  several  centuries 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  they  pushed  their  way 
into  Britain,  where  they  displaced  the  Celtic  inhabitants. 
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BELGIC.  as  they  had  previously  done  in  their  continental 
— possessions  of  Europe,  When  Caesar  lirst  explored 
BELGIUM  Britain  he  found  the  primitive  Britons  in  the  interior, 

' V—*  while  the  southern  and  eastern  regions  were  occupied 

by  Belgic  colonics.  The  situation  of  this  people  on 
the  continent,  gave  full  scope  to  their  warlike  pro- 
pensities ; for  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Ger- 
mans, were  frequently  in  n 9tate  of  hostility  with 
them.  The  Beige,  however,  became  alarmed  at  the 
success  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  people  of 
Germany,  and  united  themselves  with  the  Celts  and 
Gauls  iu  opposing  the  progress  of  these  southern 
warriors  ; but  Caisar  found  means  to  sow  dissensions 
among  them,  and  several  of  these  tribes  then  sub- 
mitted in  succession  to  his  arms.  Others,  however, 
stood  firm  to  their  engagements,  and  resolved  to 
meet  him  in  the  field,  and  there  to  prove  that  thv 
price  of  freedom  was  not  less  than  a torrent  of  Roman 
blood.  Among  these  tribes  he  enumerates  the  Nervii, 
the  Attrcbates,  and  the  Vcromandui,  who  were  ulti- 
mately defeated  by  the  superior  prowess  of  the  Roman 
legions  ; it  was  however  one  of  the  dearest  victories 
which  C’jcear  ever  purchased.  Nevertheless,  after  this 
signal  defeat,  the  whole  Belgic  nation  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

Relative  to  the  first  migration  of  the  Belgae  into 
Britain,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  j but 
some  of  the  latest  colonics  are  supposed  to  have  been 
established  but  a short  time  prior  to  the  Roman 
invasion.  At  that  time  their  main  body  seems  to 
have  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  now  occupied 
by  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire.  Those 
on  the  south  coast,  Cesar  says,  (Com.  1.  v.  c.  10.)  had 
passed  over  from  different  parts,  and  still  retained  the 
names  of  the  states  from  which  they  descended.  The 
last  of  these  colonies  was  conducted  to  this  country 
by  Divitiacus,  the  King  of  the  Sucssiones,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Belgic  nations  of  Gaul ; and  having 
obtained  a firm  settlement  on  the  British  coast,  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  royal  authority  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel.  Here,  as  well  os  on  the  continent, 
the  Romans  found  til  these  tribes  the  most  powerful 
opponents  to  their  arms.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
opposition  they  presented,  thut  the  honour  of  their 
subjugation  was  reserved  for  Vespasian,  who  landed 
an  army  in  Britain,  a,  i>.  491,  and  fought  thirty-two 
battles,  and  took  more  than  twenty  towns,  before  he 
could  regard  their  conquest  as  accomplished.  After 
this  bad  been  effected,  the  Romans  greatly  improved 
the  country  of  the  Belgae  by  the  construction  of 
military  ways,  and  the  erection  or  re-building  of 
towns ; among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were 
Vent  a Beigarum,  the  present  Winchester,  so  much 
famed  for  the  imperial  manufacture  of  cloth  which 
was  established  there  j and  the  Ayu<e  Satis,  the  modern 
Bath,  renowned  even  at  that  time  for  its  warm  and 
flalutnry  waters. 

BELGIUM,  a name  given  by  the  French,  subse- 
quently to  the  Revolution,  to  that  tract  of  country 
which  was  previously  called  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  term  is  derived  from  its  being  the  country 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Belg<t,  described  in  the 
preceding  article.  It  now  constitutes  the  southern 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  this  name,  and  comprises 
the  following  provinces  : viz. 


Provinres.  Chief  Towns.  BELGIUM 

North  Bnibant Bois-le-Duc.  — 

Limburg  Macstricht.  BF.L- 

Antwcrp  Antwerp.  GRADE. 

East  Flanders  Ghent. 

West  Flanders  Bruges. 

Hainault  Mon*. 

South  Brabant Brussels. 

Liege Liege. 

Namur Namur. 

Luxemburg Luxemburg. 

These  were  united  to  the  French  empire  in  1795, 
and  divided  into  nine  departments  viz. 

Departments,  Chief  Towns. 

Forets  Luxemburg. 

S&mbrc  and  Meuse  ....  Namur. 

Gemape Mons. 

Lys  Bruges. 

Escaut Ghent. 

Two  Nethes Antwerp. 

Dyie  Brussels. 

Lower  Meuse  Macstricht 

Ourtbe  Liege. 

For  a further  account  of  this  fertile  and  populous 


region,  see  Nktu£bla.vds,  aud  each  of  the  above 
provinces. 

BELGIOJOSO,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  about  six  miles  east  of  Pavia. 
It  stands  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  district,  oil  the 
north  bank  of  the  Po,  ami  in  the  great  road  to  Cre- 
mona. Galeuzzo  II.  made  many  improvements  in 
Bclgiojnso,  where  he  built  n magnificent  aqueduct. 
Its  ancient  fortress  has  been  converted  into  a splendid 
mansion  by  the  grandees  of  .Spain,  by  whom  the  town 
has  long  been  possessed.  Here  also  is  the  palace  in 
which  Francis  I.  of  France  passed  the  night  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  1535. 

BELGRADE,  a celebrated  town  in  European 
Turkey,  in  Servia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Save  and 
the  Danube.  This  was  the  ancient  JUm  Gnrcorum ; 
which  was  formerly  a very  strong  place,  and  con- 
sidered as  the  barrier  and  key  of  Hungary,  to  which 
it  was  first  annexed  by  the  Emperor  .Sigismund.  As 
Belgrade  stands  on  an  eminence,  it  has  a commanding 
aspect.  The  highest  part  is  occupied  by  the  fortress, 
which  is  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  and  encom- 
passed with  a ditch.  Within  this  is  also  the  principal 
tnosque,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pacha,  or  governor, 
of  Servia.  Between  these  walls  and  the  other  portions 
of  the  town,  there  is  u space  of  about  400  paces.  The 
best  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fortress,  and  near  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers. 
Here  is  a large  market-place  and  several  good  build- 
ings. As  Belgrade  has  always  been  an  important 
bulwark  on  the  north-west  side  of  'Turkey,  a strong 
gurrisoti  is  maintained  in  it,  and  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants consist  of  the  families  of  the  Janissaries  who 
are  quartered  there.  The  whole  population  is  sup- 
posed to  be  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  j and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Austrians,  in  17&9, 
about  7000  of  them  were  soldiers.  The  mosques  are 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  buildings,  and  of 
these  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  situation  of 
Belgrade  is  advantageous  for  trade  j which  is  there- 
fore carried  on  to  a greater  extent  than  in  many 
other  of  the  Turkish  towns,  and  is  principally 
3 r 
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BEL-  managed  by  Armenians  and  Jews ; the  former  of 
GK\I)E.  whom  have  n church,  ami  the  latter  a synagogue. 

“ Belgrade  ha*  repcntcdlv  witnessed  conflicts  between 
1 * D > the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
~‘"-v  ""  tacked  by  Amurath  II.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
was  taken  by  Solyman  the  Ottoman  Emperor  in 
1532.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Imperial  army,  under  the 
Elector  of  Havana,  in  1688,  but  reverted  to  the  Turks 
two  yeans  afterwards,  with  whom  it  remained  till 
August  1717,  when  it  surrendered  to  Prince  Eugene, 
and  was  securer!  to  the  Emperor  by  the  peace  of 
Passarowitz.  This  town  has  also  been  rendered 
famous  in  military  history  by  the  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  which  led  to  this  peace,  and  which  was  the 
last  grtrnd  victory  obtained  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  Eugene.  It  then  remained  in  poesession  of 
the  Austrians  for  about  twenty-two  years,  during 
which  period  they  were  engaged  in  repairing  and 
strengthening  the  defensive  works  of  the  fortress. 
In  1/39,  however,  it  was  given  up  to  the  Turks,  on 
condition  that  all  these  should  be  demolished  ; but 
so  im[K>rtant  did  the  possession  of  this  post  always 
appear  to  the  Austrians,  that  they  again  invested  it  in 
1789,  under  the  command  of  field -marshal  Laudohn, 
who,  in  his  approaches,  availed  himself  of  the  old 
lines  of  circumvallution  constructed  by  Prince  Eugene, 
which  the  Turks  had  foolishly  neglected  to  fill  up. 
The  suburbs  were  nil  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  the 
garrison  surrendered  upon  honourable  terms.  About 
300  pieces  of  artillery,  and  vast  military  stores,  were 
found  in  the  fortress  on  this  capture.  It  was  again 
restored  to  the  Turks  by  the  peace  of  Sistovn,  con* 
eluded  in  1791,  and  has  since  remained  under  their 
authority.  Latitude  44°  43'  N longitude  20°  1 1 >’  E. 

HELIAL,  a rebel,  a worthless,  disobedient  person.  In 
Scripture  the  son*  of  the  high  priest  Eli  are  called 
sons  of  Belial,  from  their  idolatrous  and  criminal 
behaviour.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  Satan,  as 
in  2 Corinthian*,  vi.  15.  44  what  concord  hath  Christ 
w ith  Bel  ini  ?“  w hence  we  may  conclude,  that  in  St. 
Paul's  time  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Belial,  com- 
monly understood  the  Devil  to  be  meant  in  those  places 
where  the  term  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament.  Aquila 
expounds  the  word  to  mean  an  apostate ; and  in 
Chaldee  it  signifies  malignant. 

BEL1DES,  in  A/yffco/ogt/.the  grandaughters  of  Belu» 
and  daughters  of  Danaus  ; from  which  last  they  bear 
the  name  of  Danatdkh.  Danaus  having  migrated  from 
Egypt,  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Sthenelus, 
whom  he  had  driven  from  Argos.  Here  fifty  daughters 
were  born  to  him  from  several  wives,  as  Ilyginus, 
(fbfc.  clxviii.)  Apollodonts,  (ii.)  and  the  Scholiast  on 
UomeT,  ( II.  A.  42.)  agree  ; or  from  a single  wdfe,  by 
name  Eurvopa,  the  daughter  of  Kilus,  as  Phlegon 
Trail  in  mis  asserts,  (Mirab.  31.)  By  a singular  coin- 
cidence A^gyptus,  the  brother  of  Danaus,  had  fifty 
sons  ; and,  under  a pretext  of  reconciling  some  feud 
which  had  occasioned  the  migration  of  Danaus,  an 
Hitermarriage  wns  proposed  between  these  cousin*. 
Danaus  consented  to  the  alliance,  but  maddened  with 
the  desire  of  revenge  for  his  former  wrongs,  distrust- 
ing his  brother's  good  faith,  or  warned  by  an  oracle 
that  his  own  death  was  fated  by  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  nephew's,  (for  each  of  these  reasons  lias  been 
assigned)  he  commissioned  his  daughters  to  poniard 
their  bridegrooms  on  the  nuptial  night.  Since  Horace 


has  determined  that  one  only  of  these  damsels  was  BEL  IDES, 
worthy  of  the  bridal  torch,  wc  scarcely  think  it  worth  — 
while  to  record  all  their  names.  If  the  reader  feels  BELIE, 
any  curiosity  to  inspect  this  barren  catalogue,  he  may 
find  it  given  in  tlie  second  book  of  the  Bil:Uotl»eca  of 
Apollodorus,  in  the  clxxth  fable  of  Hygiuus,  or  in 
Natalis  Comes,  ix.  1/.  The  order  of  espousal  is  said 
by  Pindar  ( Pytk . ix.)  to  have  been  determined  among 
the  suitors  by  a race  in  the  circus  ; and  if  the  brides 
were,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Trullianus,  born 
from  one  mother,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  eldest 
were  the  prizes  of  tlic  distanced  racers.  The  com- 
mands of  the  ruthless  father  were  obeyed  by  all  his 
daughters,  excepting  Hypcrmnestra,  who  spared  her 
husband  Lynccus.  She  assisted  his  escape  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Lyrcea,  while  she  herself  soon 
afterwards  avoided  the  vengeance  of  her  father  by 
concealment  at  Larissa.  The  lovers  had  concerted  sig- 
nals by  means  of  torches,  which  were  to  be  assurances 
of  their  mutual  safety  ; and  in  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Argives  long  afterwards  celebrated  an  annual 
festival  by  torch-light. 

It  is  just  to  the  memory  of  one  other  of  these 
wretched  brides  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  Eustatliius, 
that  Bebrycc  also  is  said  tc  have  spared  her  mate. 
Unfortunately  her  name  docs  not  occur  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Ilyginus  ; hut  we  may  allow  her  the  benefit 
of  an  alias.  The  murderesses  were  purified  by  Mercury 
and  Minerva;  and  after  their  father's  death  obtained 
Argive  husbands.  Nevertheless  retribution  awaited 
them  in  the  Shudes,  and  they  were  there  condemned 
to  the  hoj»cless  labour  of  filliug  colanders  with  water. 

Herodotus  (u.  17L)  says  that  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  introduced  the  Thcsmophoria,  or  mysteries  of 
Isis,  from  Egyjrt  into  Greece ; ami  he  also  assigns  to 
them  the  building  of  a temple  of  Minerva,  which  was 
standing  in  his  own  time,  in  Lindus,  a city  of  Rhodes, 

(ii.  182J 

Many  allegorical  explanations  have  been  attempted 
of  this  legend.  They  are  for  the  most  part  too  frigid 
to  need  citation  here.  Wc  will  not  however  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a passage  from 
Lucretius,  in  which  he  has  finely  adapted  the  tale  to 
his  Philosophy. 

Driode  animi  ingralura  nitnmm  pasceir  wm per, 

Atquc  ex  pi r rr  bonis  rebus,  Mliirrqne  nuBquatn, 

Quod  fariunt  nobis  annorum  tempera,  cirrum 
Cum  redrunt : firiusque  feront,  varioaqur  b pores, 

Ncc  Union  cxpletnur  ritai  frurtibus  unquaru : 

Hoc,  nt  opioor,  id  cat,  «vo  floret) tc  Pin  la* 

Quod  memo  rant.  Uticein  pert  ub  tun  contwcre  In  rw 
Quod  tamrn  expieri  nulla  ration c potestur. 

iii.  1016. 

BELIE,  be  and  lie.  A.  S.  leogan,  belecgan : Ger. 
liege n,  beliegen  ; Dutch,  liegen,  bcliegheu  ; Swe.  lyvga. 

To  lie  or  lye. 

To  give’ the  lie  to  ; to  contradict;  to  calumniate  ; 
to  represent  falsely. 

In  wliirh  (wbusoencr  readctli  it)  shall  eaaly  perccane,  not  the 
cOtnry  oncly  and  that  they  iyt  -*  but  also  the  very  cause  of  such 
hlnsplicmy,  and  wbut  stirrctu  Uu*  so  furiously  to  rare  and  to 
Mye  tlic  truth  ? Tyndall"*  Work**,  lol.  105. 

And  if  be  Wide  dyed  therm,  bad  be  not  died  for  the  truth  ? 

For  knowing  in  klmsrlf  that  all  llwy  Wirrfbltn,  be  was  not  bound 
to  bttyt  liirnsrlfc  with  them,  and  confene  against  himself  an 
vntructh : but  bad  been  in  pro  at  sinoe  if  be  so  sbouldc  bane  done. 

Sir  Thammt  Marts  Washes,  fol.  215. 
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BELIE.  And  when  thy  flam  shall  it  present 

— Wit  I to  ul  those  smiles  which  once  were  there, 

RELIEVE.  Showing,  libe  some  stale  mooumeut, 

• J A sculp  departed  from  its  buir ; 

At  thyself  frighted,  wilt  thou  start,  and  swear 
That  I belied  the  when  I call'd  the  fair  f 

Thai*. as  JJ  redo  me  in  Ellis,  r.  3. 

A painted  face,  belied  witli  vcrmeyl  store 
Which  light  Euclpis  every  day  did  trim. 

That  in  one  hand  u gilded  anchor  wore. 

Not  fixed  on  the  rock,  Lot  on  the  brim 
Of  the  wide  air,  she  let  it  loosely  swim. 

C.  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth . 

In  a body  too  no  critique  eye  could  find 
The  smallest  blemish  to  belyt  his  mind  ; 

He  waa  all  purenem,  anil  his  outward  part 
But  represents  the  picture  of  his  heart. 

Cawley.  Elegy  on  John  Littleton , Esq. 

Hi’  incensed  powers  liebeld  with  acorn  from  high. 

And  heaven  so  far  distant  from  tlic  sky, 

Which  durst,  with  horses’  hoofs  that  beat  the  ground. 

And  martial  brass,  My  the  thunder's  sound. 

Dry  dess.  Aotrera  Rtdnx. 

■ ■ - — While  the  fond  soul, 

WrupC  in  gay  vision*  of  unreal  bliss, 

Still  paints  tb‘  illusive  form  the  kindling  grace  ; 

'ill'  in  t iring  smile  ; the  mod  eat- seeming  eve, 

Beneath  whose  beauteous  beam*,  belying  heaven. 

Lurk  senrcblcoa  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death. 

Thomson^  Spring. 

1 have  little  to  recommend  my  opinion*  but  long  observation 
and  much  impartiality.  They  come  from  one  who  has  been  no 
tool  uf  power,  no  flatterer  of  rreatnem  ; and  who  in  his  last  acta 
does  not  wbh  to  Mir  the  tenon r of  his  life. 

lias- he.  Reflections  mm  the  Revolution  in  France. 

BELI'BVE,  f.  Skinner  nays  A.  S.  ga-lcafan, 
Bki.i'kve,  n.  I from  gc,  and  A.  S.  Igfan , conccdcrc  ; 
IIkli'isf,  f and  Junius,  the  Gothic,  galaubjcn i, 

BeLi'ertfL,  Vfrom  laubjan,  conccdcrc,  permittere. 
Bkli'f.fui.nksn,  i The  A.  S.  hjfan,  belyfan,  is  the 
Bki.i'f.vkr,  I English  to  live,  to  belivc.  In  R.  of 
Bf.li'rving.  J Gloucester , be-lire,  or  by-Uue  is  con- 
stantly used  for  to  lire,  to  continue  to  lire.  In  the 
example  quoted  below,  tr  right  by-lcuc  him  tajte,’*  is, 
“ taught  him  to  lire  rightly ; taught  him  a rule  by  which 
to  lire,  to  btjlrue :**  and  for  that  purpose,  gef  him  Criatcn- 
doni,  i.e.  Christianity}  mode  known  to  him  the  example 
of  the  life  of  Christ } how  he  liued  or  byleued ; and 
taught  him  the  gospels  of  Christ.  R.  of  Gloucester 
also  uses  to  leue,  simply,  without  the  prefix  be,  os  wc 
now  use  believe ; when  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Merlin  is  told  to  the  king,  the  king  is  struck  with 
wonder ; and  “ lie  asched  at  is  clerkcs,  wer  yt  to 
leue  were  t"  i.  c.  whether  it  were  to  be  believed.  In 
Piers  Plouhman,  to  bring  forth  yonr  belyce,  is,  to  bring 
forth  that  by  which  you  may  live.  In  Piers  Plouhman 
also  we  find  leue,  as  beleive.  In  Ger.  lauben,  credere , 
Lebtn,  rivere.  In  Dutch,  gelooveN,  credere.  Leten,  vivere. 
Gtletft,  rictus,  lived. 

V gene  here  to  ]>l  wyf,  ft,  gef  Jym  wolt  by  leue  here, 

}ridde  del  of  my  kyndoui  y geur  ^e  to  be  my  fere. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  12. 

H*  bi-leuede  without  the  town,  ft  in  wel  gret  fere. 

Id.  p.  35. 

And  bi  Irutde  al  ]•«  wyuter  to  gedere  in  bin  lond. 

Id.  p.  59. 

pope  her*  of  was  triad,  ft  twei  holy  men  hym  sendo, 
Fagan  and  Dimian,  Itys  joule  for  to  amende 
J*t  ryrt  K leue  hym  tagte,  and  gef  hym  Cristendom. 

Id.  p.  n. 


Our*  hi  true  (quoy  £is  O^Sr)  in  Jw  Hye  Glides  ys  y do,  ni 

Saturnita  and  Jupitrr,  and  al  be  abi-r  al 

o • • • v 

Sori  kh  am  fquoj  Vortwer)  he  berde  ^ea. 

Foe  goure  In  leue,  Jnt  ge  segget,  for  no  btlrue  yt  ny*. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  112  ft  113. 
Outdance  answer'd  ; Sire,  it  is  Cr  isles  might. 

That  belpeth  folk  out  of  the  fcndr*  Mi-arc  : 

And  K>  ferforth  she  g;tu  our  lay  declare. 

That  she  the  constable,  or  that  it  were  ere, 

Converted,  and  on  Crist  mule  him  brieve. 

Chaucer.  The  Mum  of  Laves  Tale,  y.  4990. 
Werfore  he  het  ^e  clemrn*.  to  Iwlpe  gnw  allc  times 
And  bryng  forth  guure  byljue.  hofe  lynnen  and  vrollcn. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Virion,  p.  11. 

And  got  were  heat  to  bee  aboute.  and  bryngc  bit  to  kepc 
That  ail  lotules  iyoeden.  an  in  on  lawe  byieoved. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  173- 

All  }>at  loven  & by/ysan.  np  Ivkvng  of  mede 
I***)  bit  Wily,  tbya  wnrtli  hure  taste  mode 
That  folwen  falsncsae,  See.  Id.  Ib.  p.  24. 

For  it  bilkeraeth  that  a man  romrnge  to  God  bi/euc  lliat  l»c  b, 
and  that  be  b rewardcre  to  men  that  ackru  hym. 

Midi/.  Ebresois,  c.  XI. 

For  lie  that  commeth  to  God  must  brine  that  God  is,  and  that 
he  b a rewarder  of  them  that  aeke  hym.  Ilibtr,  l.'ifil. 

And  tfaoug  that  1,  unworthy  sone  of  Ere 
Be  alnful , yet  arreptrt li  my  belevt. 

Chaucer.  The  Second  Sonnes  Tale,  p.  203. 

And  this  hr  true  b an  certayne. 

So  full  of  grace  and  of  venue. 

That  what  man  elepetb  to  Jesu, 

In  cleane  life,  forth  with  good  dede. 

He  mate  not  fallen  of  hruen  mede. 

So  that  it  stont  upon  Meur, 

That  ciiery  man  nude  well  arheur, 

Whiche  taken  bath  the  right  frith. 

Gawer.  Con/.  Am.  book  r. 

It  is  for  thee  sufficient,  to  sbewe  a mvnde  btlir/ull  and  rrndie 
to  obeic.  All  the  residue  he  accompluhe  and  biyng  to  cffecte, 
who  is  of  power  to  do  wbatsocuer  hb  wyll  is. 

Vdalt.  Luke,  cap.  I. 

Thel  dlsdcync  to  haue  the  godly  beU^/ulnesu  of  the  heath*  to  bo 
praised,  and  yet  do  they  not  all  the  while  cm  cade  their  owue 
wicked  mbelief.  Id.  Ib.  cap.  iv. 

Let  no  man  dbpbe  thy  youth,  but  be  tliou  an  exnmpk  of  the 
beleevcrs  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith, 
in  purity.  Id.  I Tim,  cap.  ir. 

For  If  they  do  not  believe  these  things,  where  is  their  faith  ? If 
they  do  Mieve  them  and  sin  on,  and  do  as  if  there  were  no  such 
tiling  to  come  to  pass,  where  U their  prudence,  and  what  b their 
hopes,  and  where  their  charity  t Taylor.  Sermon  i. 


The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature  into 
the  state  of  grace,  flesh  into  the  spirit,  is  n firm  belie/,  and  a 
perfect  assent  to,  and  hearty  entertainment  of  the  promises  of  the 
gospel.  Id.  Sermon  xi. 

Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names. 

Places  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  joyu 

Secular  power,  though  feigning  still  to  act 

By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 

The  Spirit  of  God,  promis’d  alike  and  giv'n 

To  all  believers.  Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xll. 

For  the  scripture- faith,  is  not  a mecre  believing  of  historical) 
things,  and  upon  inartificiall  arguments,  or  testimonies  oorlv; 
hut  a certain  higher  and  diviner  power  in  the  soul,  that  peculiarly 
correspondeth  with  the  Deity. 

Cudworth.  Intellectual  System,  pref. 

If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 

Tie  for  tWmselves  they  look,  but  not  for  me  s 
For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive 
Not  from  what  others,  but  what  1 believe. 

Dry  Jen.  Rtligio  Laid. 

3r  « 
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__  T„.r  Hot  i.  there  no  »«y  then  -hereby  it  i»  poreibl.  to  pf retire  Wm ! 
BEUE1E.  „ sttreir ' rtnur  ami  ought  to  perceive  lum  by  dint  rptntual 
„ — _ ,,  lap  call  It,  whirl.  be  hath  Implanted  III  ill, uiitaWe  to 

BEUVE.  cren  by  a firm  ami  ilredfret  4ehe/in  lino,  -hcechy 

b— V-— f ^ , -re  „ fully  persuaded  that  be  ia,  IS  tliat  ire  are  ; and  that  lia 
la  irkereaoerer  »e  are,  aa  dial  we  ouraelvea  are  there. 

Beveridge.  Sermon  cv. 

Bv  tale*  lilce  tHrixe  is  the  envy  raised  by  superior  *biliciea  every 
day  gratified  : when  they  are  attacked,  every  one  hopes  to  see 
them  humbled  i what  is  hoped  is  readily  Mitred , and  what  b 
Jetted  is  confidently  told.  John**.  Life  of  Prwr. 

That  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many  profewiiw  to  be 
original  witness**  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  tlieir  lives  Id 
labour*,  dsnpers,  and  suffering  ; voluntarily  undergone  u»  attes- 
tation of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
■Murnre  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts  ; and  that  they  also 
submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct. 

Paten.  Evidences,  p.  1. 


The  true  believer,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  most  perfect  con- 
viction that  he  is  constantly  under  the  protection  of  an  almighty 
and  merciful  God,  in  whom  lie  lives,  and  move*,  and  has  his 
purl  rot.  Lecture s,  V.  L.  lee.  is. 

BELI'KE,  \ BeandMre.  Like,  Dr.  Tlionias  Hickca 
Bbm'kclv.  S derives  from  the  A.  S.  lie,  lice.  Corpus, 
q.  d.  corporis  similem.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  Gothic  Uiks,  A.  S.  lie,  Ger. 
fctcA,  Dutch,  Hick,  Swe.  lik,  are  used  both  for  corpus 
and  similis.  Belike  in  our  older  writers,  and  in  vulgar 
speech  at  the  present  day,  is  used  for 

It  is  likely,  it  is  probable;  it  may  be;  probably, 
perhaps. 

In  this  season,  the  Bohemians  (irhiche  belike  hsd  espied  the 
rsurprd  aucthoritie  of  the  bishop  of  Rome)  began  to  rebel! 
•gainst*  hy*  sea,  which  were  falle  into  certain  series  of  hcrca.e. 

B ; Hall.  Henry  VI.  fol.  110. 


Moreover  be  received  fourscore  milch  kinc  to  the  pail,  sad 
neatheard*  to  keep  them,  having  need  of  cowes  milke  behhe, to 
beal  a disease  that  fell  upon  him.  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  252. 


I Hane  spoken  before,  and  declared  why  1 do  vse  it  rather  than 
•ny  other ; l Itaue  laboured  it,  noted  it,  I am  acquainted  with  it, 
•nd  Mike,  I red  it,  before  you  knew  whether  tlierr  was  any  such 
booke  or  no.  Wkit gift*  Defence,  fol.  508. 


Yc  complnine  openly  tliat  the  emperial  malestie  had  not  con- 
tinued stil  at  Constantinople.  Bilihe,  to  the  intent  the  Turk© 
mkdit  do  we  bauo  hail  it,  v*  lw>  is  knowen  to  suffer  in  his  dominions 
al  falthe*.  and  religions : for  which*  cause  it  male  secine,  yc 
faucr  him.  AS.  Hardinge  in  Level,  fol.  073. 


That  pood  car!  [cart  of  Huntingdon]  who  well  esteemed  my 
father’s  Hen-ire,  having  behhtly  heard  some  better  words  of  me 
than  1 could  deserve,  made  earnest  enquiry  after  me,  what  were 
tuy  courses,  what  my  hopes.  Hall.  Account  of  himself. 

Be  that  as  it  mnv,  we  find  him,  upon  his  return  Into  England, 
employed  in  an  expedition  or  two,  by  authority  belike  from  the 
court  i tliey  being  upon  occasions  of  state. 

O/dy's  lift  of  BaUgh,  fol.  19. 

Being  very  poor,  and  belike  wauling  to  buy  fairer  colours,  [I. 
Boauani]  wrought  therefore  for  the  most  part  lu  white  and  black. 

Walpole.  Anecdote  of  Painting,  r.  i.  p.  203. 


BELITE,  1 Bc-licc  or  be-ltfe.  The  imperative 
Bi.ivb.  J be  and  the  noun  ti/e.  Be  there  life, 
or  /icc/i«e«  : with  life  or  Ucclmett ; with  activity,  with 
•pint,  quickly,  instantly. 

yin  ruble  erl  with  >e  Bri tones  ajeyn  ys  fou  wrote  biUue, 

And  fajt,  and  slow  fnatr.  If.  Gloucester,  162. 


Anil  to  and  fro  eke  ride  and  gone  as  bliut, 

AU  day  as  thick  as  been  flien  from  an  luue. 

And  curry  wight  bail*  liberty  to  bine 
Where  as  him  list,  llie  bet  wltbonlcn  leue. 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  CreteiiL-  book  ir,  fol.  183. 


They  were  ful  glad  to  excuscn  bem  ful  Lia* 

Of  tuing,  the  which  they  never  agilthir  lire. 

Id.  The  Wtf  of  Bathes,  Prologue,  v.  5981, 


- Now  let  us  ridco  Hive, 


Per  1 wol  holden  coropagnle  with  thee. 

Chaucer.  The  Ftrres  Tale,  v.  7013. 

HOB.  God  shield  man,  be  ahoald  » ill  bauc  thriue, 

All  for  be  did  his  devolrc  be  line. 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calender,  40. 

Pcrdy,  air  knight,  saidc  tlicu  tfa*  enchaunter  Hive, 

That  shall  1 shortly  purchase  to  your  bond  | 

For  now  the  best  and  noblest  knight  alive 
Prince  Arthur  is,  that  wonnes  in  faerie  loud. 

Id.  Faerie  Qmene,  book  tt.  c.  SI. 

My  lorde,  whan  I came  fyrst  into  tills  land* 

To  be  vour  wedded  wyfe. 

The  fyTSt  boonc  that  I wold  askc. 

Ye  would  gramil  it  ine  brlyfe. 

Adam  Bell  in  Percy,  T.  I. 


A.  S.  bellan,  to  bellow  • Ger.  and 
/Dutch,  bcllen,  to  bellow,  and  to 
y sound  a 6c//.  Spelman  says,  pelvis, 
, A untie  nostrum  ccrnaculum  bel. 
r.r.n.  J To  6e//,  is  alao  used  in  husbandry  j 


BELL,  p. 

Bell,  n. 

BELrar. 

Belrope 
Bel-rinof. 

to  form  the  shape  of  a bell. 

This  Eolus  anon  rp  stert. 

And  with  his  blacke  darioun 
Hr  han  to  blase n out  a nun 
Aa  loud  as  belleth  wind  in  bell. 

Chaucer.  The  House  of  Fume,  p.  281. 

This*  riotoures  three,  of  which  I tell. 

Long  erst  or  prim*  rung  of  any  bell^ 

Were  set  bem  in  a tavern*  for  to  drink* ; 

And  as  they  aat,  they  herd  a belle  clink* 

Be  fur  a a corps,  wnJ  caried  to  his  grave. 

Id,  The  Panksfro  Tale,  r.  12595. 

A belle  to  byggen  of  bras.  o)*t  of  brygt  selvcr 
And  knytt*  "it  on  scoier.  for  oure  comuue  profit 
And  hongc  about*  yc  catti-s  liaise. 

Piers  Plonk  man.  Vision,  p.  9. 

There  rnaic  nothing  Ida  long*  daunt, 

'That  he  no  clappetli  as  a belle, 

Wherof  if  thou  wolt  that  1 telle 
It  is  beboucly  for  to  here. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  l.  fol.  21. 

Quhy  sold  1 than,  with  dull  forlicd*  and  vane. 

With  rude  ingyne,  and  baran*  emptiur  hrane, 

With  bad  harsV  speich,  and  lewit  barhare  toung. 

Presume  to  write  qulmrc  thy  sucit  belt  is  roimg  . 

JiouglaS.  Preface  to  Eneadas,  book  l. 

He  fB.  Johnson]  was  Imrkd  three  days  after  in  St.  Pcter'a  church 
within  the  citvof  Westminster,  commonly  called  llie  Ahbey  cbure.i, 
not  among  the  poets,  hut  at  the  west  end  near  to  the  belfry,  voter 
the  escutcheon  of  Rob.  de  Rov.  Wood.  Athene  Oxon.  i. 

Bui  M.  Htirilince  for  rest  .ml  e«HdlU.o,  t.lli  duiire.!  u .liorter 
w,  to  Irarh  Hu-  pro,,!r  br  . tr/re/re.  Mr  lururll.  In.  tall  TUlo 
hl.  brctbrrrn,  .^.Utli  but  I™  «>•>"•«  «>o' rte  Patrr  uwfre . 
•nil  cureth  tkc  renew.  M In  pl«  tbr  of  . drecon,  to  put 
the  people  in  remeinbruoce,  tlwt  no,  lliev  must  pru^. 

j,.  ,l  J Rrplu  I • M.  H.ri.ngr,  fol.  1.8. 

For  my  u«u  part,  vln-n  1 .in  In  to«n,  for  »ant  of  tlirec  oppor- 
tunity., I rxcrri.sr  inv.cU  .n  hour  every  mnmn.r  upon  . liuwb- 
hU  that  i.  placed  in  the  corner  of  my  room,  »nd  plfnres  me  the 
wore  bce.uee  it  doe.  every  thing  1 require  of  It  in  the  most 
profound  alienee.  S^cl.ur,  So.  1 15. 

Lo  J as  tlie  snrptk’d  train  draw  near 
To  this  Inst  mansion  of  mankind, 

The  slow  sad  belt,  the  sable  bier. 

In  holy  m usings  wrap  the  mind  ! 

Mallet.  A Funeral  Hymn. 


With  pride  of  heart  the  churchwarden  survey* 

High  o’er  the  belfry,  girt  with  binU  and  flow'ra, 

Hisstorv  wrote  in  capitals:  “ *TwaJ  I ^ 

Tliat  bought  the  fount ; and  1 repaired  the  |»ews. 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden,  book  U. 

The  principal  facts  relative  to  the  origin  and  usage 
of  Brllb,  have  been  collected  by  Hieronymus  Magma 
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BELL,  or  Maggi,  an  ingenious  and  unfortunate  scholar  and 
soldier,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Maggi  was  a native 
of  Anghiari  in  Tuscany,  and  having  been  educated  in 
the  Italian  Universities,  he  brought  with  him  to  active 
life  all  the  learning  of  his  time.  Employed  by  the 
Venetians,  os  their  Judge  martial  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of 
Famagusta  by  his  extraordinary  skill  as  an  engineer. 
When  the  city,  after  a long  and  gallant  defence,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  157 L Maggi  was  among 
the  prisoners,  and  his  well  known  services  exposed 
him  to  the  bitterest  persecution  from  the  conquerors. 
The  short  remainder  of  his  days  was  passed  in  slavery, 
the  horrors  of  which  he  in  some  degree  mitigated  by 
drawing  copiously  upon  the  stores  of  learning,  which 
the  retentivencss  of  his  memory  furnished  at  command. 
The  cruel  tortures  which  he  frequently  was  compelled 
to  witness,  and  perhaps,  himself,  to  undergo,  led  him 
to  write  n tract  in  Latin  on  the  Equulcus , or  wooden 
horse  of  the  ancients  ; and  his  observation  of  the  want 
of  Bells  among  the  Turks,  produced  another,  de  Ti/i- 
tinnabu/is.  Both  of  these  treatises,  though  abounding 
in  references  to  the  works  of  others,  and  though  com- 
prising subjects  of  minute  research,  were  composed  in 
the  short  intervals  of  repose  from  servile  labour  which 
night  allowed  him,  and  wholly  w ithout  access  to  books. 
If  they  assuaged  for  a time  the  misery  of  his  captivity, 
they,  unhappily,  also  contributed  to  accelerate  his 
death.  The  first  was  dedicated  to  the  French,  the  second 
to  the  Imperial,  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
indiscreet  exertions  of  these  envoys  to  secure  his  liberty, 
terminated  in  his  destruction.  The  Turks  had  not 
generosity  enough  to  forgive  an  enemy  from  whom 
they  ha<l  suffered  injury ; and  fearing  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  joint  solicitations  of  two  pow- 
erful courts  in  his  behalf,  on  a pretext  that  he  had 
clandestinely  visited  the  Imperial  ambassador’s  palace, 
they  strangled  Maggi  in  prison.  From  his  pages  we 
shall  deduce  many  of  our  following  remarks. 

The  robe  of  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  w as  ordained 
by  Moses  (Erod.  xxviii  33.)  to  be  hemtned  beneath, 
with  a border  of  pomegranates,  of  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  Bells  of  gold  between  them  round  about  ; 
*'  a golden  Bell  and  a pomegranate,  a golden  Bell  and 
n pomegranate  upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about.” 
The  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  in  the  same  place  assigns  his 
reason  for  this  command.  *'  It  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to 
minister,  and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth 
in  nnto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he 
comcth  out,  that  he  die  not.”  The  sound  of  the  nu- 
merous Bells  gave  notice  to  the  assembled  people  that 
the  most  awful  ceremony  of  their  religion  had  com- 
menced. It  was  a signal  that  they  should  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  moment  in  which  the  High  Priest 
entered  the  Sanctuary  with  a vessel  of  incense,  in  order 
that  their  prayers  might  ascend  with  the  column  of 
fragrant  offering  before  the  throne  of  heaven.  Calmct, 
in  his  observation  on  this  passage,  remarks  that  the 
Bell  wag  a sacred  utensil  of  very  ancient  use  in  Asia  j 
and  that  the  Kings  of  Persia,  who  united  in  their  own 
persons  both  the  regal  and  the  sacerdotal  office,  were 
accustomed  to  adorn  the  fringes  of  their  robes  with 
pomegranates  and  golden  Bells. 

The  oracular  responses  of  the  Dodon&an  forest  were 
doubtless  in  part  conveyed  by  Bells.  The  description 
which  Strabo  has  left  in  his  viith  book,  admits  no  other 
interpretation  ; and  the  Ubetes  of  Virgil,  the  pel ves  of 


Juvenal,  and  the  tinnitus  akeni  of  Ausonius  arc  all  to  BELL, 
the  same  purpose.  Copper  vessels,  we  are  told,  were 
suspended  round  the  temple,  so  disposed  that  if  one 
only  was  struck,  all  were  successively  put  in  motion. 

The  priestess  listened  to  Che  sound,  and  according  to 
its  several  modifications  as  it  died  away,  framed  her 
revelations  of  futurity.  In  the  nccount  of  Philostratus, 

( leones , ii.  34.)  wc  arc  forcibly  reminded  of  our  own 
Giants  at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  west.  Near  the  temple  of 
Dodona  were  placed  two  columns.  On  one  stood  a 
huge  brazen  vessel,  on  the  other  the  image  of  a child 
holding  a whip  with  three  flexible  brazen  thongs,  each 
terminated  by  a knob  of  brass.  The  slightest  breath  of 
wind  (and  Dodona  was  as  well  entitled  as  Troy  ftsclf 
to  the  epithet  qvefiolaea,)  drove  these  thongs  against 
the  vessel,  and  the  calculation  of  the  priestess  depended 
upon  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  sound  thus 
produced.  We  must  not  omit  the  amusing  etymology 
proposed  by  Pulmerius  ( GntcUe  desertptio,  327.)  as 
resulting  from  this  mode  of  vaticination.  The  moderns, 
says  the  learned  writer,  imitate  the  sound  of  a Hell  by 
redoubling  the  monosyllabic  dong;  as  dong-dong. 

Why  might  not  the  ancients  in  like  manner  repeat  the 
imitative  monosyllable  do  ? we  then  readily  obtain  the 
source  of  the  oracular  Do-do-na. 

Bells,  it  has  been  thought,  were  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Syrian  goddess,  ana  the  opinion  has  been  founded 
on  a passage  in  the  tract  of  Lucian  concerning  her 
(xxix.)  It  is  however  more  probable  that  the  expression 
there  used,  as  well  as  the  in  the  second  Idyl 

of  Theocritus,  should  be  understood  rather  of  the 
cymbal  than  of  the  Bell  ; thus  answering  to  the 
mntris  < ymhnla  of  Virgil  (Georg,  ir.  G4.)  The  sistrum 
doubtless  produced  a sound  resembling  that  of  the 
hand  Bell,  so  frequently  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
Romish  mass ; and  an  instrument  has  been  remarked 
by  a recent  traveller,  (who  has  investigated  with  much 
keenness  and  sagacity  of  research,  the  connection 
between  ancient  and  modern  customs,)  among  some 
very  early  Christian  relies  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  two.  A piece  of  tnctal,  form- 
ing a handle,  is  bent  out  at  the  extremities  into  brood 
laminae,  and  to  each  of  these  laminae  are  attached  four 
small  Bells  ; a slight  turn  of  the  wrist  puts  them  all 
in  motion.  (Blunt.  Fettigcs  of  Ancient  Manners  and 
Customs  discoverable  in  Modern  Italy,  116.)  The  Hiero- 
phant of  Proserpine  is  described  by  Apollndorus  os 
ringing  a Bell  during  the  Athenian  mysteries.  The 
patrolcs  in  the  Grecian  garrisons,  are  said  by  Suidas 
(ad  verb  nteitw)  to  have  carried  Bells  which  were 
answered  by  the  sentinels  ; and  this  usage  is  illustrated, 
among  other  places,  in  the  mention  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  by  Brnsidas  on  PotidSQQ,  in  the  niuth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  storming  party  ap- 
proached at  first  undiscovered,  rov  yap  Ktiicmivor 
irapft’€\0tvrot,  mvt  n to  tuui*yant  irpiv  £tuvc\0c7v  ton 
vapai tiovia  airrov,  if  vpoaOratt  iytV^TO.  '*  He  took  the 
time  to  apply  his  ladders  when  the  Bell  passed  by,  and 
before  he  that  carried  it  to  the  next  returned.*’  (Hobbes’s 
Time,  k 125.)  That  a Bell  was  used  therefore  is  clear, 
and  that  it  was  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  like  the 
Roman  lessen l,  may  also  be  believed  ; but  the  purpose 
for  which  so  noisy  an  instrument  was  preferred  to  one 
more  quiet,  is  not  so  evident. 

The  Bell  in  the  Grecian  fish -market  is  noted  by 
Plutarch  (Symp.  xiv.)  and  a pleasant  story  connected 
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BELL,  with  it  is  reoonletl  by  Strabo  (xiv.)  It  was  itt  the  town 
Jnssus,  on  the  roast  of  Cnria,  that  a musician  was 
deserted  bjr  his  auditory  at  the  sound  of  the  fish  Bell. 
One  person  alone  remained,  as  if  entranced  by  his 
melody.  The  grateful  hnrper  approached,  thanked  his 
hearer  for  the  honour  which  he  paid  to  the  art,  and 
congratulated  him  on  the  superior  purity  of  taste  which 
prevented  him  from  accompanying  the  rabble,  which 
had  vanished  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  Bell.  41  Has  the 
Bell  rung  ?"  answered  the  other,  c*  alas  ! I am  deaf ; 
good  morning  to  you  !** 

The  Romans  gave  various  names  to  Bells.  Some 
were  plainly  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Petasus 
(*rrT«Vi'i>iu.)  Codo  ( irapa  to  hr  T4j5  xti'rlv  ac* <**.)  Tinlin - 

nnMum,  which  probably  was  only  an  imitative  word. 
Pliny  (vil.  45.  xxxvi.  18.)  has  described  the  monument 
of  Porseua  as  decorated  with  pinnacles,  each  of  which 
was  surmounted  by  Bells  after  the  manner  of  a Chi- 
nese pagoda.  The  dream  of  Augustus,  which  trans- 
ferred n similar  ornament  from  the  portals  to  the  roof 
of  thcCapitolinc  Jove,  has  been  preserved  by  Suetonius 
{Oct.  91.)  and  from  Martini  we  learn,  that  the  stated 
hours  at  which  the  tepidarium  received  its  luxurious 
votaries,  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  a Bell.  The 
curse  of  cold  water  is  denounced  ngninst  such  ns  were 
too  much  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  gymnasium , to 
relinquish  the  raquet  at  this  summons. 

R*<lde  ptliim  : wnat  an  therm  arum  ; lutkre  per git  t 
Virglue  vissulu  loiua  abirc  domuui  ? 


Hark  the  Lond  Bell  the  birthing  lumr  has  told  ! 
Forbear  your  pent i me  ere  the  ware  be  cold. 


Two  passages  are  to  be  found  in  Plautus,  (one  in 
the  Tri/rnteniHs,  the  other  in  the  Pseudo l us,)  which 
support  a belief  that  Bells  were  among  the  ensigns  of 
an  executioner  ; and  Maggi  has  given  a fearful  print 
of  a condemned  wretch  whose  neck  is  weighed  down 
by  an  enormous  Boll,  while  his  back  is  exposed  to  the 
lash  of  the  hanpnan.  Zonaras  ( Annal . iiA  places  the 
Bell  and  the  whip  among  the  emblems  which  adorned 
a triumphal  car,  in  order  to  admonish  the  conqueror, 
that  even  at  the  moment  in  which  he  attained  the 


summit  of  human  glory,  the  laws  were  his  sovereigns  : 
and  it  is  plain  from  several  authors,  that  the  Romans 
fastened  Bells  to  many  animals,  either  as  distinctive 
marks  of  property,  or  that  they  might  trace  them  if 
they  strayed  from  their  pastures. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Bella  were  used  for  military 
signals  : a huge  four-wheeled  frame,  from  the  centre 
of  which  was  suspended  a Bell,  accompanied  the  march 
of  an  army,  and  the  name,  (larrocium,  (which  after- 
wrards  came  to  signify  a standard,  from  the  car  being 
surmounted  with  a flag,)  was  given  indiscriminately 
to  the  Bell  or  its  supporter.  Squilla  is  a name  intro- 
duced by  Petrarch.  Nola  and  Campana  are  derived  from 
the  city  and  the  country  of  one  of  the  supposed 
inventors,  or  adopters  of  the  Bell  to  the  religious 
solemnities  of  Christianity  j an  honour  which  has  been 
claimed  by  some  for  Paulinus,  a Bishop  of  Nola,  about 
the  year  409 ; by  others  for  Sabinianus,  who  did  not 
succeed  to  the  Papacy  till  nearly  two  centuries  after- 
wards. It  is  also  said,  that  these  terms  are  derived  from 
the  method  of  hanging  Bells  as  on  a balance ; 

V*tl¥  being  used  for  ponder  arc,  and  campana  statcra 
tor  a steelyard.  Bingham  ( Orig . Eccl.  vjU.  j \ £ivcg 
•uffl«eni  reasons  for  supposing,  that  Bells  were  of  late 
introduction  as  luvlutory  to  Christian  worship ; inns 


much  as,  during  the  times  of  persecution,  any  public  nn  r 
signal  would  have  betrayed  the  place  and  hour  of  reli-  - - v-»_> 
gious  meeting.  The  Egyptian  church  appears  to  have 
used  the  Jewish  summons  by  the  trumpet ; for  in  the 
rule  of  Pachomius,  every  monk  is  enjoined  to  leave 
his  cell,  cum  audicrit  vocem  Tuba  ad  collectam  vocantis 
{Bib.  Pat.  xv.  6l29.)  and  the  same  custom  is  mentioned 
by  Climacus,  Abbot  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. {Id.  v.  «44.)  In  other  monasteries,  the  call  was 
given  by  a wooden  mallet,  which  each  recluse  in  turn 
struck  on  the  cell  of  his  brethren.  Palhulius,  by  whom 
the  custom  is  recorded,  {Hist.  Laus,  104.)  calls  this 
instrument  of  torment  *Q*tptov  ; and  Mr. 

Brand,  in  his  edition  of  the  Antvputalcs  t'ulgarcs,  re- 
marks, that  “ a vestige  of  the  custom  still  remains  in 
some  of  our  colleges,  in  which  the  Bible  clerk  knock* 
at  every  student’s  door  with  n key,  before  he  rings  the 
chapel  Bell."  The  summons  in  the  monastery  at  Jeru- 
salem founded  by  the  Roiuun  Lady  Paula,  was  given 
by  ouc  chanting  Hallelujah  (Hie run.  Ep.  ‘27.)  In  the 
Greek  church,  an  instrument  of  wood  or  iron, 
aijfiuvrp**  and  a‘po<rdifp*i,  was  used  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  it  was  pretended,  that  Noah  by  the  first  called  all 
living  creatures  to  the  ark.  The  custom  is  still  retained 
by  the  Greeks  ; for  although  Bells  were  given  as  early 
as  the  year  863  by  IJ  rsus  Patricianus,  Duke  of  Venice, 
to  Michael  the  Emperor,  who  built  a tower  for  their 
reception  in  Santa  Sophia,  {Btvonius,  x.  319.)  their 
usage  has  never  prevailed  in  the  east. 

Bells  were  probably  introduced  into  England  very 
soon  after  their  invention.  They  arc  first  mentioned  by 
Bede  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  lngul- 
phus  {Hist.  fol.  8S9.)  records  that  Turketulus,  Abbot 
of  Croyland,  who  died  about  8“0,  gave  a great  Bell  to 
that  Abbey,  which  he  named  Guthlac,  and  afterwards 
six  others,  viz.  Bartholomew  and  Bettclin,  Turketul 
and  Tat  win,  Pega  and  Begn,  so  that  non  rrat  tunc  tauta 
consonant  ta  campon  arum  in  told  Anglid.  This  statement 
disproves  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Brand,  that  John  XIII. 
a.  d.  968,  was  the  first  who  baptized  Bells.  The  ritual 
for  the  ceremony,  may  be  found  in  the  Roman  Pvnli/i- 
calc. ; and  it  is  derived  from  a statute  of  the  council  of 
Cologne,  in  which  Bells  are  termed  Tuba  EccLtsur  milt- 
tantis.  Subsequently  all  Bells  on  their  first  suspension, 

W'cre  exorcised  and  blessed  ; receiving,  as  was  ima- 
gined, power  to  chose  away  devils,  to  calm  tempests, 
and  to  extinguish  fires.  Each  for  the  most  part  had 
its  baptismal  name  engraven  round  its  verge,  and  from 
the  many  inscriptions  which  the  diligence  of  our  anti- 
quaries have  preserved,  we  select  the  following.  Those 
of  Winniugton  in  Bedfordshire  are  thus  given  by 
Weever  {fun.  Mon.  1Q‘2.) 

Nomina  Crmpaob  luee  iadita  runt  quoqtic  rwwtri*. 

)■  Hociigmini  Petri  pulrutur  noimar  Chri*u. 

2.  No  nun  Mrgdatcmi  Caiuprrir  want  include. 

3.  Sit  nofnen  Domini  bcncdictuui  temper  in  crura. 

4.  Mum  RnphiictU  sonst  minium  IimmunirlU. 

3.  Sum  Rom  puUiiU  mundi  que  Mnria  vocal  a. 

At  Little  Dunmow  in  Essex,  the  Bells  were  recast 
and  rebaptized,  a.  i>.  1501.  The  first  was  named  in 
honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  the  second  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  third  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  fourth  ot  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed 
v irgin,  the  fifth  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  All  Saints. 

{Id.  633.)  7 7 

• *wo following  mottos  arc  as  frequently  met  with 
in  Belfries,  os  the  “ Affliction  sore”  on  tombstones 
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Fuatra  Fulimnv  franpro.  St.’ .bat*  pun^o. 

Excito  k'ubXi.  L)ik»tpo  v cnUre.  I'acu  cruiMilus. 

Ljuido  Do’im  v#nm,  Plrbexn  roro.  Oairivgo  rlenim. 

Defunct:*  ploro.  Fes  tern  fugo.  Fc*tn  ilccnru. 

The  conceit  in  the  two  next,  be  it  what  it  may,  for 
we  do  not  pretend  to  unravel  it,  is  to  the  same  pur- 
pose in  each.  The  first  is  on  a Hell  in  the  cathedral 
at  Rouen. 

Jc  sub  nomtnir  George  d’Amboise, 

JJni  plus  nuc  trent  six  mil  poke; 

El  «i  qui  bieu  me  poj**r* 

$>nar»ntc  mil  y iruurera. 

The  George,  after  whom  this  Bell  was  named,  held 
this  episcopal  sec  in  the  year  1501.  During  one  Lent 
season,  a great  dearth  of  oil  occurred  in  his  diocese, 
and  the  Bishop  for  a small  payment,  sold  licences 
permitting  his  flock  to  cat  butter.  The  money  thus 
raised  was  dedicated  to  the  erection  of  a belfry,  which, 
in  memory  of  the  cause  of  its  foundation,  still  retains 
the  name  of  La  Tour  dc  fleurre. 

The  second  is  an  English  inscription,  and  is  thus 
noticed  by  Wccvcr  (fitncral  Monuments,  492.)  *'  In  the 
little  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  King  Edward  III. 
erected  a clochicr,  and  placed  therein  three  Bells  for 
the  use  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  About  the  biggest  of 
them  were  cast  in  the  metal  these  words  : 

4 King  Edward  made  ium  tliirtie  thousand  weight  aim!  three. 
Take  nn  down  and  wey  litre,  and  more  yu  iliall  fvnd  nice.* 
But  these  Bells  being  to  be  taken  down  in  the  raigne 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  one  writes  underneath  with  a 
coale  : 

• But  Henry  tlie  eight 
Will  bait  nve  of  my  weight. 

The  amigma  of  Joannes  Lautcrbachius,  one  of  the 
innumerable  Ponte?  nobilcs  el  Lauro  corona  <i,  who  wrote 
Latin  verse  in  the  seventeenth  century,  although  too 
long  to  be  written  round  the  margin  of  a Bell,  perhaps 
deserves  a place  here,  as  a specimen  of  many  similar 
frigid  witticisms. 

Eat  ultra  ctclo*  at  ultra  manaio  terras, 

Nou  ere! i mi  tango,  mm  quoque  tango  solum. 

Constringur  vinclis,  corxMudor  roborc  duro, 

Ut  nulla  mutem  rondilimw  locum. 

Os  mihl  semper  liiat,  petu  lantern  bine  ezsero  tinguam, 
Nec,  niai  cum  cogun t verbera  multa,  loq nor. 

Cum  loquor  nsaiduia  rejdco  clamoribua  auras, 

Vcrhcr*  cum  ccssant  tunc  qtioque  ccaso  loquL 

Non  ulli  nocro  clamoribos,  hortor  inlquos 
Contrite  qomrant  corde  saluds  iter. 

The  ceremony  of  baptizing  Bells  had  not  ceased  to 
excite  great  attention  in  the  court  of  France,  even  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Revolution.  It  may  have 
been  revived  since  the  Restoration.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  ft  London  newspaper  (the  St. 
James's  Chronicle)  of  the  22d  Sept.  1~S2.  " Paris.  August 
29.  This  day  the  lovers  of  ecclesiastical  solemnities 
are  running  in  crowds  to  the  church  of  St,  Sulpitius, 
to  see  the  ceremony  of  christening  the  new  Bells  of 
that  parish.  The  godfathers  and  godmothers  of  the 
first,  are  the  King  and  Queen,  who  have  sent  their 
proxies  ; of  the  second.  Monsieur  and  Madame  in 
person  ; of  the  third,  the  Prince  of  Condfr  and  Made- 
moiselle his  daughter ; of  the  fourth,  the  Due  de 
Penthicvre  and  Princess  de  Lnmbulle  his  daughter  ; 
of  the  fifth,  Due  dc  Cosse,  Governor  of  Paris,  and  his 
l^dy  ; of  the  sixth.  Due  dc  Villequier  nnd  the 
Princess  de  Chimay.  The  Bells  wrerc  cast  by  that 
celebrated  artist  M.  Godiveau.” 
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" Our  church,"  observes  Wheatley,  in  bis  Eijmsition 
of  the  Lilu r sty  of  the  Church  of  England,  “ in  imitation 
of  the  bairns  in  former  ages,  calls  on  the  minister  and 
others  who  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their  brother  in  liis 
last  extremity.  In  order  to  this,  she  directs  that  when 
tiny  one  is  jtassing  out  of  this  life  a Bell  should  be  tolled." 
The  custom  is  sufficiently  innocent,  and  mnv  rest  itself 
upon  those  “ charitable  inducements/’  which,  in  the 
eloquent  language  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  souressingly 
urge  us,  that  we  “ can  scarce  contain  our  prayers  for 
a friend  at  the  ringing  of  a Bell.”  The  church  of 
Rome,  indeed,  pushed  this  as  it  did  all  similar  usages, 
within  the  verge  of  superstition  ; and  Durand,  in  his 
Rationale,  has  given  instructions  and  reasons  forvarlous 
performances  on  the  passing  Bell,  all  of  which  wc  do 
uot  fully  understand,  but  at  most  of  which  we  may  be 
forgiven  for  smiling.  For  a dying  woman  two  strokes 
are  to  be  tolled,  pro  eo  puod  ipsa  incenit  Asperitatem. 
Primo  tnim  fecit  hominnn  alienum  a DcO,  t/uare  secunda 
dies  non  hahuit  benetiirtioneiu.  For  a man  it  is  to  be  tolled 
thrice,  because  the  Trinity  was  first  revealed  in  him  -t 
for  Adam  was  formed  from  the  earth,  Eve  from  Adam, 
and  the  future  generations  of  mankind  from  both 
conjointly  ; so  that  herein  is  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity. 
For  an  Ecclesiastic  it  is  to  be  tolled  as  many  times  as 
hr  has  orders.  In  several  parts  of  England,  vestiges  of 
this  Popish  custom  are  said  still  to  remain,  though 
with  different  proportions  in  the  numbers.  Nine  knells 
arc  tolled  for  a man,  six  for  a woman , and  three  for  a 
child.  In  other  places  also,  especially  in  our  Univer- 
sities, a Bell  is  rung  at  six  every  morning,  probably  to 
call  the  artisans  to  labour,  and  at  eujht  or  nine  in  the 
evening.  The  last  may  be  derived  from  the  Norman 
curfew. 

Durand  has  assigned  the  following  names  and  places 
to  the  several  Conventual  Bells.  The  Squilla  is  projjerly 
rung  in  TricLtiio,  i.  e.  Refectorio ; Cymbalum,  in  Claus - 
tro  ; Sola,  in  Choro ; Xoltila  teu  J)upla  in  Horologia  j 
Campana  in  Campanili,  and  Signum  in  Turri.  The  . Squilla 
however,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  (in  Pit.  Ab.  St. 
Alban,  in  Johan.  23.  141.)  was  also  colled  Muta,  because 
it  was  a signal  for  silence.  There  was  another  Bell 
besides  these,  called  the  Sancc  Bell  or  Campana  Sancta, 
rung  when  the  priest  pronounced  the  words  Sanctus , 
Sand  us.  in  the  Te  Deum. 

The  legends  concerning  Bells,  ns  might  be  expected, 
are  almost  endless.  Wc  hear  of  the  Bells  at  Canterbury 
ringing  of  thcmsel  ves  on  the  murder  ofThomas  a Becket: 
of  certain  devils  who  carried  away  women  till  the  noise 
of  Bells  compelled  them  to  drop  their  prize.  It  is 
clear,  however,  if  we  trust  to  the  following  narrative, 
thut  the  potency  of  Bells  as  exorcists  occasionally 
failed.  We  transcribe  it  from  The  History  and  Antuptities 
of  Shrewsbury,  by  Phillips,  who  states  a MS.  by  Taylor 
(probably  the  Water  Poet)  as  his  authority.  44  This 
yerc  1533  upon  twelffe  dnye  in  Shrewsbury,  the  Dyvyll 
appearyd  in  -Saint  Alkmonds  churche  there  when  the 
priest  was  at  high  masse,  with  great  tempeste  and 
darknesse,  so  thut  as  he  passyd  through  the  churche, 
he  mounted  up  the  steeple  in  the  saydo  churche,  tering 
the  wyers  of  the  seid  clocke,  and  put  the  print  of  hys 
clawcs  upon  the  4th  Bell,  and  tooke  one  of  the  pyn- 
naclcs  away  w ith  hym,  and  for  the  tyme  stayed  all  the 
Bells  in  the  churches  within  the  said  towne,  that  they 
could  neyther  toll  nor  ringe.”  This  reference  of  a 
thunder  storm  to  diabolical  agency,  might  furnish  an 
appendix  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  entertaining  paper  on  the 
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“ Dreams  at  the  daten  of  Philosophy."  We  are  told  also 
of  the  llcll  of  St.  David,  which  cured  the  King  of 
Dublin  of  u mortal  disease  by  applying  it  to  his  cheek. 
This  Bell  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  Gluscwul  in 
Radnorshire.  It  was  portable,  and  was  endowed  with 
great  virtue.  Giraldus  Caiubrcnsis  informs  us,  that  14  a 
certain  woman  secretly  conveyed  this  Bell  to  her  hus- 
band, who  was  conlincd  in  the  castle  of  Raidergwy 
near  Warthrenia,  which  Rhys,  son  of  Gruffydd,  had 
lately  built,  for  ll)c  purpose  of  his  deliverance.  The 
keeper  of  the  castle  not  only  refused  to  liberate  him 
for  this  consideration,  but  seized  mid  detained  the  Bell  > 
and  in  the  same  night,  by  Divine  vengeance,  the  whole 
town,  except  the  wull  ou  which  the  Bell  hung,  was 
consumed  by  fire."  A similar  Bell,  called  Dungtt,  was 
kept  in  all  Welsh  churches  during  Popish  times.  On 
the  day  of  a funeral,  the  sexton  took  it  to  the  house  oi' 
the  deceased.  When  the  procession  began,  a Psalm 
was  sung,  und  the  belhuau  sounded  the  Dangu  in  a 
solemn  manner,  till  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  church. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  persons  this  undent  cus- 
tom is  said  to  liave  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Wales. 
The  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  tor  the  lust  story, 
informs  us  of  one  still  more  marvellous  ; it  is  of  a 
Bell  in  Ireland,  which,  unless  it  were  tyed  fast  every 
night,  used  to  wander  far  from  home  into  another 
church.  We  read  also  of  a comet,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Calixius  111.  cast  upon  the  Turks  all  the  mischief 
which  it  threatened,  in  consequence  of  the  ringing  of 
Bells,  by  order  of  the  Pontiff,  precisely  at  noon. 
(Plut.  in  vita.) 

It  cannot  therefore  be  a matter  of  surprize  that 
Arthur  Bulkley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  (circa  1541.)  who 
sacrilegiously  sold  the  live  fair  Bells  belonging  to  his 
cathedral,  was  struck  blind  at  the  moment  in  which 
he  went  to  see  their  embarkation.  (Godwin  in  r it.) 
Nor  can  vve  w onder  that  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  a courtier 
who  staked  ^.'100.  with  llcnry  VIII.  against  four  great 
Bells,  called  Jesus  Bella,  belonging  to  St.  Paul's 
church  j und  who,  having  won  the  cast  of  the  dice, 
pulled  down  and  melted  the  Bells,  should  afterwards 
have  been  executed  for  high  treason.  Phelps  the 
founder,  who,  in  the  last  century,  melted  down  the 
Bells  of  King’s  College  Chapel  Cambridge,  limy  be 
thought  to  have  deserved  a similar  fate.  Tradition 
says  they  were  taken  from  a French  church  by  Henry  V. 
alter  the  Battle  of  Agiucourt.  (Stowe's  Survey  in  Far - 
ringdon  Ward,  357-)  The  populace  perhaps  in  some 
degree  attributed  the  fall  of  the  Protector  Somerset 
to  like  unholy  propensities.  He  is  described  in 
the  preface  to  the  author  last  cited,  os  a great 
spoiler  of  churches  and  clia|»cl3,  who  attempted  to 
pull  down  the  Bells  in  all  parish  churches,  and  to  leave 
but  one  in  a steeple,  whereat  the  whole  commonalty 
were  offended  and  threatened  to  rebel.  In  Edward  VI. 
reign,  as  in  that  of  his  father,  the  exportation  of  bell- 
metal  was  prohibited  by  statute  and  proclamation  ; 
more,  however,  from  motives  of  policy  than  of  su|»cr- 
stition.  It  was  feared  that  our  enemies  might  cast  it 
into  great  guns.  (Strypc,  Eccl.  Mem.  ii.  45.)  In  the 
following  reign,  an  event  took  place  in  the  history  of 
Bells  which,  if  vve  may  judge  from  a common  mis- 
nomer, is  but  little  known.  At  Oxford,  Great  Tom 
bimself  may  claim  an  alias.  Dr.  Treshnm,  a canon  of 
Christ  Church,  in  his  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of 
popery,  recast  the  great  Bell  of  the  College,  and  bap- 
tized it  by  the  name  of  Mary  -f  •'  much  comforting 


himself  with  the  melodious  sound  thereof,  when  It  BELL 
tolled  to  mass.’'  (ileylyn’t  Huh  of  iirf'.  194.)  v ' 

One  other  superstitious  use  of  Bells  may  be  men- 
tioned beforo  vve  come  to  the  Art  of  Ringing.  We 
extract  un  account  of  it  from  istavclcv,  on  Churches. 

“ We  may  observe  that  anciently,  and  sometimes 
besides  the  before  spccifycd  offices,  an  extraordinary 
ami  dreadful  use  was  also  made  of  Bells  here,  and  that 
was  the  cursing  by  Dell,  Book,  and  Candle : the  manner 
whereof,  1 hope,  will  not  be  altogether  impertinent 
here  to  relate  ; and  this  out  of  an  ancient  Festival,  and 
the  Articles  of  the  General  great  Curse,  found  at  Can- 
terbury, a.  i>.  156‘i.  as  it  is  set  down  by  Thomas  Becon, 
in  the  Relit]  ucs  of  Home.  This  was  solemnly  thundered 
out  once  iu  every  Quarter  that  is,  as  \hc  old  Book 
6aith," 

“ tl  The  Fyrst  Sunday  of  Advent,  at  cuinyng  nf  our 
"Lord  Jliesu  Cryst : The  fyrst  Sunday  of  Lenteen  : 

The  Sunday  iu  the  Feste  of  the  Trynyte  und  holiday 
within  the  Utas  (Octaves)  of  the  Blessed  Yyrgiu  our 
Lady  St.  Mary."  At  which  Action  the  Prelate  stands 
in  the  Pulpit  in  his  A utbe,  the  Cross  being  lifted  up 
before  him,  and  the  Caudles  lighted  on  both  sides  oe 
it,  and  begins  thus,  “ By  Authority  God,  Fader,  Son, 
und  Holy-Ghost,  and  the  glorious  Moder  and  Mayden. 
our  Lady  St.  Mary,  and  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter, 
und  Paul,  and  all  Apostles,  Martyrs,  ’ Confessors, 
Yyrgyne,  and  the  hallows  of  God  } All  tlios  byn 
accursed  that  purchases  Writts,  or  Letters  of  any  Leud 
Court,  or  to  let  the  Processe  of  the  Law  of  Holy 
('birch  of  Causes  that  longen  skilfully  to  Christen 
Court,  the  w hich  should  not  be  denied  by  none  other 
Law  : And  all  that  maliciously  bereaven  Holy  Chirch 
of  her  right,  or  muken  Holy  Chirch  lay  fee,  that  is 
hallowed  and  Blessed.  Ami  also  all  thus  that  for 
malycc  or  wrathe  of  Parson,  Vieare,  or  Priest,  or  of 
any  other,  or  for  vvrongfull  covetyse  of  himself  with- 
holden  rightful  Tytlis,  and  Offerings,  Rents,  or  Mor- 
tuaries from  her  own  Parish  Church,  and  by  way  of 
covetyse  fids  lychc  taking  to  God  the  worse,  and 
to  hemsclf  the  better,  or  else  torn  him  into  another 
use,  then  hem  oweth.  For  all  Chrysten  Man  and 
Women  been  hard  bound  on  paiu  of  deadly  Sin, 
not  onlyche  by  ordinance  of  Man,  but  both  in  the 
ould  Law,  and  also  in  the  new  Law,  for  to  pay 
trulyche  to  God  and  holy  Chirch  the  Tyth  part  of  all 
manner  of  encreasc  that  they  wiunen  trulyche  hy 
the  Grace  of  God,  both  with  her  truvell,  and  alsoe 
with  her  craftes  whutsoc  they  be  truly  gotten."  “ And 
then  concludes  all  with  the  Curse  it  self,  thus”  “ And 
now  by  Authorise  aforesaid  we  Denounce  all  thos 
accursyd  that  are  so  founden  guyltic,  and  all  thos  that 
maintaiuc  hem  in  her  Sins  or  gy  ven  hem  hereto  either 
help  or  councell,  soe  they  be  departed  1’ruc  God,  and 
all  holi  Chirch  : and  that  they  have  noe  part  of  the 
Piifcsyon  of  our  Lord  Jliesu  Cry  st,  ne  of  noe  Sacra- 
ments, ne  no  part  of  the  Prayers  among  Christen  Folk : 

But  that  they  be  accursed  of  God,  and  of  the  Chirch, 
froc  the  sole  of  her  Foot  to  the  crown  of  her  hede, 
tieaping  and  waking,  sitting  and  standing,  and  in  all 
her  Words,  and  in  all  her  Werks ; but  if  they  have  noe 
Grace  of  God  to  amend  hem  herein  this  Lyfe,  for  to 
dwell  in  the  pain  of  Hell  for  ever  withouten  End  : 

Fiat  : Fiat.  Doe  to  the  Boke  : Quench  the  Candles  : 

Ring  the  Bell : Amen,  Amen."  “ And  then  the  Book 
is  clapp'd  together,  the  Candles  blown  out,  and  the 
Bells  rung,  with  a most  dreadful  noise  made  by  the 
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Congregation  present,  bewailing:  the  accursctl  persons 
' concerned  in  that  Black  Doom  denounced  against 
them."  236. 

Durand  lias  remarked,  in  ftstis  qut r ad gratiam  pertinent 
Campana  tumultuosius  tinniunt  el  prolbius  ermerepant, 
( Rationale , 21.)  and  Ducange  mentions  the  ringing  of 
Bells  on  the  arrival  of  Bishops  and  Abbots  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  ns  a customary  salutation.  Thus  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.  in  his  progress  through  Fmnce,in 
the  year  1378,  was  not  welcomed  with  a single  note 
from  abelfry,  quod  id  sit  signum  dominii  ( Ducange  ad  verb. 
Campana.)  In  England  the  ancient  peals  do  not  appear 
to  have  exceeded  five  in  number.  Holden,  in  his  7Vea- 
tbe  on  the  natural  grounds  of  Harmony,  remarks,  that 
44  the  complctost  and  most  perfect  ring  is  a peal  of  six, 
in  which,  whether  ascending  or  descending,  the  hemi- 
tone  holds  the  middle  position,  ns  it  does  in  both  the 
natural  and  the  durum  hcxachord  -f  in  the  tnolle  liexa- 
chord  the  tritonus  intervenes."  (cap.  vi.)  Stowe,  in  his 
Survey  of  Coruhill  Ward,  mentions,  that  in  1430,  a 
sixth  Bell  was  added  to  the  peal  of  five  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael ; after  which  it  was  accounted  the  best 
ring  of  Bells,  for  harmony  and  sweetness  of  sound,  in 
all  England. 

England  is  distinguished  as  the  country  of  Bell 
ringing,  and  the  practice  of  ringing  changes  has  been 
considered  as  peculiar  to  it.  The  theory  of  this  art  may 
be  studied  in  the  Harmonia  Universalis  (the  Latin  not 
the  French  work)  of  Mcrsennus,  in  which  he  has  enu- 
merated and  reduced  to  musical  notation,  the  changes 
of  the  hcxachord.  In  the  Tintinnalogia,  or  Art  of  Ringing, 
(1668,)  every  possible  change  of  diatonic  sound,  from 
two  Bells  to  twelve  is  laid  down  ; und  innumerable 
passages  are  presented,  wholly  new  to  musical  com- 
position. This  may  readily  be  imagined,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  in  the  places  and  simple  arrangements 
of  natural  sounds,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  flat  or  sharp,  twelve  Bells  produce  forty-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  ^millions  sixteen  hundred 
changes.  Not  all  the  changes,  however,  if  reduced 
into  an  air,  would  be  equally  agreeable  or  equally  prac- 
ticable ; and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the 
Art  of  Ringing,  melody  has  never  been  studied. 
Mechanical  order  and  succession  has  been  all  in  all ; 
and  Dr.  Burney,  from  whom  wc  borrow  the  obser- 
vation, states,  that  even  in  the  clams  or  collision  of 
two  Bells  together  in  counterpoint,  no  knowledge  of 
harmony  has  ever  been  displayed. 

The  number  of  changes  upon  a given  number  of 
Bells  is  readily  calculated  : S=l  x 2 X 3 x 4 x ,t,  n. 
So  that  the  changes  upon 

2 Bells  are  2 

3  6 


4 

24 

5 

120 

6 

720 

7 

5040 

8 

40320 

9 

362880 

10 

3628800 

11  

39916800 

12 

479001600 

No  peal,  we  believe,  beyond  twelve,  has  ever  been 
erected.  It  is  calculated  that  ten  changes  may  be 
rung  in  one  minute,  that  is  720  in  an  hour.  On  this 
computation,  all  the  possible  changes  on  twelve  Bells 
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could  not  be  rung  in  less  than  seventy-five  years,  ten  HELL, 
months,  and  ten  days.  « 

It  is  obvious  that  the  nrt  of  ringing  (which  must  be 
worth  studying,  since  wc  are  assured  by  the  authors" 
of  the  Campanologist,  the  treatise  at  present  in  highest 
repute  among  the  most  expert  Youths , that  it  is  " of 
a noble  nature,  employing  many  faculties,  both  men- 
tal and  corporeal,”)  can  t>e  learned  no  where  so  well 
as  in  a belfry  ; and  we  must  be  content  with  a very 
brief  notice  of  its  mysteries. 

A Peal  is  the  whole  number  of  changes  which  can 
be  rung  on  any  given  number  of  Bells  : and  as  the 
stile  of  each  peal  di tiers  according  to  the  variation  in 
the  succession  of  these  changes,  so  each  peal  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a peculiar  name,  as  times  arc  in 
psalmody. 

The  jjeal  of  regular  permutations  on  five  Bells,  is 
called  a Gnmdsirc.  These  permutations  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  below. 

12345  13542  31254  25143 

31524  32145  52413 

21354  35142  23415  54231 

23145  53412  24351  45321 

32415  54321  42531  43512 

34251  45231  45213  34152 

4352 l 42513  541 23  B 3 1425 

45312  24153  51132  13452 

54132  B 21435  15342  14325 

51423  12153  13524  41352 

15243  14235  31542  43125 

12534  41253  35124  34215 

21543  42135  53214  32151 

25134  24315  52341  23541 

52314  23151  25431  25314 

53241  32541  24313  52134 

35421  35214  42153  51243 

31512  53124  B 41235  15423 

43152  51342  14253  11532 

B 41325  15432  12435  41523 

14352  11523  21453  45132 

13425  41532  24135  54312 

31452  45123  42315  53421 

34125  54213  43251  35241 

43215  52431  34521  32514 

42351  25341  35412  23154 

24531  23514  53142  S 21345 

25413  32154  51324  12354 

52143  S 31245  15234  12345 

51234  13254  12543 

15324  13245  21534 

The  letter  B,  in  the  above  example,  signifies  a Bob, 
or  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  changes. 

S denotes  Single ; a term  used  when  half  the  peal  is 
rung,  and  ulso  when  one  change  only  remains. 

A Plain  Bob,  Crandsire  Bob,  or  Single  Bob  Minor,  is 
the  peal  of  regular  permutation  on  six  Bells. 

A Crandsire  Treble  is  the  same  on  seven. 

A Bob  Major  the  same  on  eight. 

Caters,  the  same  on  nine. 

Ten  In,  or  Bob  Royal,  the  same  on  ten. 

Cinques,  the  same  on  eleven. 

Ttcelce  In,  or  Bob  Maximus,  the  same  on  twelve. 

In  the  Grandsire  Treble  complete,  there  arc  5040 
changes  : to  ring  through  which,  admitting  720 

changes  in  an  hour,  (a  number  which  cannot  be  kept 
up,)  seven  hours  would  be  required.  It  is  plain  that  this 
3 o 
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BELL.  is  the  most  extensive  complete  pool  which  cun  be  rune:. 

— The  next  in  order,  the  Bob  Major  contains  4 03 ‘20 
changes,  and  could  not  be  rung  even  on  u light  peal 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  a length  of  time  during 
which  no  eight  men  could  stand  to  the  labour. 

These  regular  changes,  in  which  the  place  of  two 
Bells  only  is  altered  in  eneli  round,  are  called  plain 
changes.  When  the  place  of  more  than  two  Bells  is 
altered,  and  the  changes  do  not  succeed  each  other 
progressively,  but  by  intervals,  they  are  called  cron 
changes. 

The  Bell,  the  regular  motion  of  which  guides  the 
rest,  is  called  the  Hunt,  and  it  is  generally  the  treble 
Bell.  In  the  above  example,  the  figure  1 represents 
the  Hunt  i it  moves  from  its  own  place  into  the 
second's  place,  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  fifth’s  place, 
which  is  called  hunting  up  behind.  Here  it  strikes  two 
blows,  called  laying  behind  a whole  puli ; and  it  then 
hunts  back  again  in  the  reverse  order,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  peal: 

If  the  reader  seeks  for  more  information,  he  must 
endeavour  to  unravel  the  labyrinth  of  the  work  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  the  Campanalogia.  In  the 
edition  of  1*33,  which  forms  the  ground-work  of 
those  printed  subsequently,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing passage,  connecting  the  Art  of  Kinging  with  the 
Graces.  As  it  has  been  altered  in  the  later  reprints, 
wc  think  it  right  to  transcribe  it  ungurblcd. 

*'  The  first  step  he  (the  learner)  makes  in  this  art, 
is  to  learn  perfectly  to  set  a Bell,  both  back  stroke  and 
fore  ; and  to  have  it  so  much  at  his  command,  os  that 
he  may  he  able  to  cut  it  down  at  either  hand,  (being 
the  stilly  or  hack  stroke)  and  set  it  again  the  next 
pull  ; without  which  he  cannot  attain  to  any  perfec- 
tion or  knowledge  in  this  art.  And  to  make  this  the 
more  easy  to  him,  he  must  observe  to  keep  the  rope 
titc  or  stiff,  to  stand  upright  to  his  Bell,  not  stirring, 
or  using  any  ungcntccl  posture  ; which  in  ringing  (as 
well  as  dancing)  is  very  ridiculous.  When  he  is 
master  of  this,  he  may  then  try  to  ring  one  round  in 
3,  4,  5,  or  G Bells,  and  afterwards  in  8 or  10,  wherein 
(as  in  all  ringing)  the  principal  thing  to  be  observed 
k a true  and  exact  compass,  (which  in  music  is  called 
time)  otherwise  the  ringing  becomes  very  uupleusing 
and  disturbing  to  the  hearers,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  nauseous  music  of  a country  fiddle-player  before 
a company  of  Boors  and  peasants  going  to  the  cele- 
bration of  a homely  country  wedding.”  (p.  11.) 

The  great  name  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  long  been 
associated  by  the  amateurs  of  this  art  w ith  Beil  ring- 
ing. We  do  not  dispute  the  veracity  of  this  accre- 
dited tradition  ; but  the  passages  in  his  life  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  which  arc  said  to  confirm  it,  only  tend  to 
prove,  tluit  in  his  youth  the  Judge  was  fond  of  athletic 
exercises  in  general.  The  art  of  late  years  has 
somewhat  fallen  into  disrepute ; and  the  clubs,  by 
which  it  is  supported,  are  composed  from  an  inferior 
class  of  people  to  that  which  supplied  them  half  a 
Century  ago. 

The  pculs  in  London  of  twelve  Bells,  are  St.  Bride’s, 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  St.  Michael's  Cnmhill, 
St.  Leonard’s  Shoreditch,  St.  Saviour’s  Southwark, 
St.  Giles  Cripptcgate  and  Christ  Chtirch  Spital  Fields. 
York  Minster,  Cirencester.  Great  St.  Mary's  Cam- 
bridge, St.  Martin's  Birmingham,  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft, 
Norwich,  St.  Chad's  Shrewsbury,  and  Pavncchorch 
Gloucestershire,  each  have  the  same  number. 


The  Chinese  are  particularly  fond  of  Bells,  which  BELL 
they  strike  by  force  of  hand  with  a huge  wooden 
mallet.  They  increase  the  sound  of  the  Bell  by  an 
artifice  which  our  founders  would  consider  as  a defect  j 
namely,  by  leaving  a hole  under  the  cannon  or  ear. 

The  great  Bell  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome  weighs 
18,607  lbs.  In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence  is  one 
weighing  17.000  lbs.  and  it  is  raised  275  feet  from  the 
ground.  Great  Tom,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  weighs 
17,000 lbs.  i of  Lincoln,  9894  lbs.  The  Bell  of  St. 

Paul's,  London,  8400lbs.  The  Bell  first  given  to  this 
cathedral  originally  hang  in  a tower  opposite  the  gate 
of  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  cast  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.  and  bore  the  following  legend  : 

Tertlus  aptnvit  rue  Rex  Edwartlque  roesrit, 

Edvrardi  do  core  S&ncti  sigocutur  ul  bora. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  tower  in  1*15,  the  Bell  was 
granted  to  the  clock  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  St  Paul  j 
it  was  soon  cracked,  and  after  having  been  recast, 
again  met  with  the  same  accident  The  present  Bell 
was  cast  by  Phelps. 

Kirchcr,  in  the  vith  book  of  his  Musureia  Universalis , 
describes  a Bell  at  Erfurth,  which  was  cusf  in  the  year 
1497.  by  Gerard  Wou  de  Campis,  at  the  expense  of 
the  citizens,  the  neighbouring  princes  and  noblemen. 

In  thickness  it  is  a quarter  and  half  quarter  of  an  ell  j 
its  height  is  four  ells  and  three  quarters  ; its  exterior 
periphery  fourteen  ells  and  a half ; and  its  weight  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  hundred.  Four-aiul -twenty 
men  are  required  to  ring  it,  besides  two  men  who  on 
each  side  push  forward  the  clapper.  Its  sound  is 
plainly  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  German  leagues. 

Its  fundamental  note  is  D sol  re,  but  it  gives  also 
F faut,  making  a consonance  of  a minor  third. 

From  the  above  account.  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Hut. 
of  Music,  hr.  211.)  has  very  naturally  doubted  whether 
the  Bell  is  ever  rung  at  all  j that  is,  whether  it  is 
elevated  by  a rope,  and  whecL  The  action  of  the 
twenty-four  men  is  obscurely  described  ; but  the  two 
are  plainly  employed,  not  in  ringing,  but  in  tolling. 

So  wc  read  in  the  Obittumum  Cantaarium,  of  a Bell, 
given  by  Prior  Wibertus  in  the  twelfth  century,  which 
required  thirty-two  men  to  ring  it.  And  such  is  the 
custom  with  the  huge  Bells  in  Russia,  where  the  piety 
of  the  donor  is  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Bell 
which  he  presents.  They  are  fixed  immoveably  to  a 
beam,  where  they  are  struck  by  a rope  tied  to  the 
clapper,  and  pulled  sideways. 

The  Bell  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ivan,  at  Moscow, 
weighs  127,836  Ihs.  But  the  wonder  of  travellers  has 
always  been  the  unsuspended  Bell  in  the  Kremlin.  It 
was  cast  in  1633,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anncj 
a fire  took  place  in  the  building  erected  over  it,  the 
nietnl  thus  became  hot,  and  the  water  which  fell  upon 
it  while  in  this  state  occasioned  a fracture,  by  which 
it  was  rendered  useless.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels,  has 
given  the  following  account  of  if. 

**  It  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  to  the 
roof.  The  entrance  is  by  a trap-door,  placed  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  found  the  steps 
very  dangerous  * some  of  them  were  wanting,  and 
others  broken,  which  occasioned  me  a severe  fall  down 
the  whole  extent  of  the  first  flight,  and  a narrow 
escape  for  my  life,  in  not  being  dashed  upon  the  Bell. 

In  consequence  of  this  accident,  a sentinel  was  sta- 
tioned afterwards  at  the  trap-door,  to  prevent  people 
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BELL,  becoming  victims  to  their  curiosity.  He  might  have 
— - v— ■ f been  as  well  employed  in  mending  the  steps,  as  in 
waiting  all  day  to  say  they  were  broken.  The  Bell  is 
truly  u mountain  of  metal.  They  relate,  that  it  con- 
tains a very  Urge  proportion  of  gold  anti  silver  j for 
that,  while  it  was  in  fusion,  the  nobles  and  the  people 
cast  in,  as  votive  offerings,  their  plate  and  money.  It 
is  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  traditionary  tales, 
particularly  in  Russia,  where  people  are  much  dis- 
posed to  relate  what  they  have  heard,  without  reflect- 
ing on  its  probability.  I have  endeavoured,  in  vain, 
to  assay  a small  part.  The  natives  regard  it  with 
superstitious  veneration,  and  they  would  uot  allow 
wen  a grain  to  be  filed  off.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
be  said,  the  compound  has  a white  shining  npjK*nr- 
ancc,  unlike  bell-metal  in  general  ; and  perhaps  its 
silvery  aspect  has  strengthened,  if  not  given  rise  to,  a 
conjecture  respecting  the  richness  of  its  materials.  On 
festrial  days,  the  peasants  visit  the  Bell  as  they  would 
a church,  considering  it  an  act  of  devotion  ; and  they 
cross  themselves  as  they  descend  and  ascend  the  steps. 
The  bottom  of  the  pit  is  covered  by  water,  mud,  and 
large  pieces  of  timber,  which,  added  to  the  darkucss, 
render  it  always  an  unpleasant  and  unwholesome 
place,  in  addition  to  the  danger  arising  from  the  step* 
which  lead  to  the  bottom.  I went  frequently  there, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  Bell  with 
exactness.  * # * * We  applied  a strong  cord  close  to 
the  metal  in  all  ports  of  its  periphery,  and  round  the 
lower  part  where  it  touched  the  ground  ; taking  care 
at  the  same  time  not  to  stretch  the  cord.  From  the 
piece  of  the  Bell  broken  off,  it  was  ascertained  that  we 
had  thus  measured  within  two  feet  of  its  lower  extre- 
mity. The  circumference  obtained  was  sixty-seven 
feet  and  four  inches  j which  allows  a diameter  of 
twenty-two  feet,  five  inches,  and  one-third  of  an 
inch.  Wc  then  took  the  perpendicular  height  from 
the  top  of  the  Bell,  and  found  it  correspond  exactly 
with  the  statement  made  by  Hamvny,  namely,  twenty- 
one  feet,  four  inches  and  a half.  In  the  stoutest  part, 
that  in  which  it  should  have  received  the  blow  of  the 
hammer,  its  thickness  equalled  twenty-three  inches. 
We  were  able  to  ascertain  this,  by  placing  our  hands 
under  water  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place,  which 
is  above  seven  feet  high  from  the  lip  of  the  Bell.  The 
weight  of  this  enormous  moss  of  metal  lias  been  com- 
puted to  be  443,772  lbs. ; which,  if  valued  at  three 
shillings  a pound,  amounts  to  *£66,565.  16s.  lying 
unemployed,  and  of  no  U9e  to  aoyonc." 

The  use  of  Bells  in  Cuuics  will  be  explained  under 
that  head.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  here, 
that  in  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  is  a species  of  Chimes  termed  Carillons, 
played  with  great  labour  by  a performer  (the  Carril- 
loneur)  upon  a number  of  Bells,  disposed  in  a scale 
of  tones  and  semitones  like  a harpsichord.  The  bass 
Is  played  by  pedals  ; the  treble  by  violent  strokes  of 
the  hands  edgeways  upon  a series  of  projecting  sticks, 
which  act  as  keys.  From  this  barbarous  and  unwieldy 
music,  the  term  Carillon  hits  been  applied  to  a small 
keyed  instrument,  imitating  a peal  of  handbells,  in 
which  box  hammers  arc  made  to  strike  iron  bars  of 
different  lengths.  Ilandel  employed  this  instrument 
as  an  accompaniment  to  his  air,  *'  O let  the  merry 
Bells  ring  round,  ' in  L' Allegro  ; ami  to  the  chorus, 
*’  Welcome,  welcome,  mighty  King,”  in  Saul. 

The  method  ot  casting  Bells  will  be  explained  under 


the  head  Foundry.  The  metal  is  composed  of  tin  and  BELL 
copper,  to  which  sometimes  brass  is  added.  The  pro-  v“— — 
portion  of  tin  varies  inversely  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Bell  ; and  in  those  of  the  smallest  size,  (such  ns 
for  repeating  watches)  zinc  is  used.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, (Hist,  of  Muiic,  iv.  154.)  mentions,  that  the  art 
of  Bell  foundry  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
the  year  1<>K4,  by  Abraham  Hid  ball,  an  artizaa  of 
Gloucester,  lids  business,  at  the  time  in  which  Sir 
John  Ilawkins  published,  (178<»,)  was  still  continued 
by  the  same  family,  and  from  a list  published  at  Lady- 
Day  1774,  it  appears  that  they  had  then  cast  no  less 
than  3594  several  Bells.  In  the  CampitnaUjgin,  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  changes,  or  regular  peals, 
is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Auable,  who  produced 
5040  Bob  Trebles,  with  two  Singles.  Mr.  llolt  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  peal  without  a Single  and  “ Craters 
and  Cinques,  which  he  found  in  a rude  and  jumbled 
state,  be  threw  into  the  harmonious  titums,  where 
they  still  continue,  and  most  likely  ever  will  remain." 

Mr.  Patrick,  a maker  of  barometers  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  is  nlso  to  be  noticed  among  cele- 
brated tintinnalogists. 

The  most  sonorous  Bell,  according  to  a pu|»cr  by 
M.  Reaumur,  (Mem.  Acad.  Par.  172fi)  may  be  formed 
of  the  segment  of  a sphere.  The  theory  of  the  sound 
of  Bells  belongs  proi>erly  to  Acoustics,  but  it  may  be 
partly  elucidated  by  the  following  observations,  taken 
from  the  Campanatogia,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  other  paper  which  lias  been  compiled  on 
the  same  subject. 

**  The  parts  of  a Bell  are  the  body  or  barrel,  the 
clapper  witbinside,  and  the  ear  or  cannon,  whereby  it 
is  hung  to  a large  beam  of  wood.  Its  usual  matter  is 
a kind  of  compound  inebd,  called  bell-metal.  The 
thickness  of  its  edges  is  usually  -iV  of  the  diameter, 
and  its  height  twelve  times  its  thickness.  The  Bell- 
founders  have  a diapason,  or  bell-scale,  with  which 
they  measure  the  size,  thickness,  weight,  and  tone  of 
their  Bells.  The  clapper,  or  tongue,  is  not  properly 
a part  of  the  Bell,  but  is  furnished  from  other  hands. 

In  Europe,  it  is  usually  of  iron,  with  a large  knob  at 
the  extreme  ; and  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  tho 
Bell. 

**  The  sound  of  a Bell  arises  from  a vibratory 
motion  of  the  ports  thereof,  much  like  that  of  a 
musical  chord.  The  stroke  of  the  clapper,  it  is 
evident,  must  change  the  figure  of  the  Bell,  and  of 
round  make  it  oval ; but  the  metal  having  a great 
degree  of  elasticity,  that  part  which  the  stroke  drove 
farthest  from  the  centre  will  fly  back  again,  and  this 
even  somewhat  nearer  to  the  centre  than  before  ; $0 
that  the  two  points,  which  before  were  the  extremes 
of  the  longer  diameter,  now  become  those  of  the 
shorter.  Thu9,  the  circumference  of  the  Bell  under- 
goes alternate  changes  of  figure,  and  by  means  thereof 
gives  that  tremulous  motion  to  the  air,  in  which  sound 
consists. 

" M.  Perrault  maintains,  that  the  sound  of  the  same 
Bell  or  chord,  is  a compound  of  the  sound  of  the 
several  parts  thereof  ; 90  that  where  the  parts  are 
homogeneous,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  figure  uniform, 
there  is  such  a perfect  mixture  of  all  these  sounds,  as 
constitutes  one  uniform,  smooth,  even  sound  : and  the 
contrary  circumstances  produce  harshness.  This  he 
proves  from  the  Bell's  differing  in  time  according  to 
the  part  you  strike  ; and  vet  strike  it  any  where,  there 
i c 2 
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is  n motion  of  all  the  parts.  He  therefore  considers 
Bolls  as  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  ring's  ; 
which,  according  to  their  different  dimensions,  have 
, different  tones,  os  chords  of  different  lengths  have  ; 
and  when  struck,  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  imme- 
diately struck  determine  the  tone  j being  supported 
by  a sufficient  number  of  consonant  tones  in  the  other 
parts.  Mr.  Hawksbee,  and  others,  have  found  by 
experiment,  that  the  sound  of  a Bell  struck  under 
water  is  u fourth  deeper  than  in  the  air  : though 
Mersennus  says,  it  is  of  the  same  pitch  in  both 
elements.  This  writer  has  treated  largely  of  the 
different  metals  of  which  Bells  arc  formed,  of  their 
figure,  crassitude,  and  degrees  of  ponderosity,  os  they 
respect  each  other  in  n given  series. 

“ Bells  are  observed  to  be.  heard  further,  placed  on 
plains,  than  on  hills;  and  still  farther,  in  valleys, 
than  on  plains  ; the  reason  of  which  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  assign  ; if  it  be  considered,  that  the  higher 
the  sonorous  body  is,  the  rarer  is  its  medium  ; con- 
sequently the  less  impulse  it  receives,  and  the  less 
proper  vehicle  it  has  to  convey  it  to  a distance.” 

Brll-metal  ore,  in  Mineralogy,  is  a sulphuret  of 
copper  anil  tin,  found  hitherto  only  at  St.  Anne's,  in 
Cornwall. 

Bell  Pepper,  a name  given  to  the  Capsicum  Grostum, 
or  heart-shaped  capsicum. 

Bell  Bock,  sometimes  called  Inch  Cape,  a 
dangerous  rock  off  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Arbroath,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tay.  It  is  also  about  thirty  miles 
north-cast  from  St.  Abb’s  Head,  and  lies  nearly  in  the 
direct  track  of  most  of  the  shipping  that  enter  the 
Firths  of  Forth  ami  Tay,  which  embrace  the  trade 
of  most  of  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland.  The  former 
of  these  estuaries  is  likewise  one  of  the  principal 
openings  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  in  which  the 
shipping  of  the  North  Sea  ami  German  Ocean  take 
shelter  when  surprised  by  easterly  storms.  During 
neap  tides,  at  the  quadratures  of  the  moon,  the  Bell 
Rock  is  scarcely  uncovered  at  low  water ; but  when 
the  ebb  is  greatest,  the  Rock  is  exposed  to  view  for 
about  430  feet  in  length,  and  230  in  breadth ; and  at 
these  times  its  perpendicular  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  nearly  four  feet.  From  this  a reef 
extends  for  about  1000  feet  towards  the  south-west, 
which  is  but  a few  feet  under  water  at  the  time  of 
the  lowest  tides.  At  spring  tides  the  sea  covers  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  for  nearly  two  fathoms  in 
depth.  The  whole  rock  is  composed  of  a red  sand- 
stone, intermixed  with  a few  spots  of  a whitish 
colour,  resembling  that  which  forma  some  of  the 
promontories  of  the  adjacent  coast.  From  the  tradi- 
tions respecting  this  rock,  it  appears  to  have  long 
been  considered  as  extremely  dangerous  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  seas  ; for  it  has  been  asserted,  that  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  monks  of  Aberbrothock 
caused  a large  bell  to  be  suspended  upon  it,  which 
was  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  thus  by  its 
tolling  warned  the  mariner  of  his  danger  as  he 
approached  the  spot.  From  this  circumstance  the 
name  i*  supposed  to  have  been  derived  j but  we  believe 
no  document  bos  yet  been  found  to  support  the  suppo- 
sition. Others  have  thought,  that  in  more  ancient 
times,  before  the  waters  had  worn  down  the  rock  to 
its  present  form,  its  shape  might  have  resembled  that 
of  a bell,  and  its  name  have  been  thcncc  derived. 


After  the  loss  of  numerous  lives  off  this  coast,  and  the  BEU* 
exercise  of  much  discussion  and  ingenuity,  a light-  R0CK* 
housc  has  recently  been  erected  upon  this  dangerous  belle 
spot,  a building  which  is  equully  beneficial  to  com-  GAKDFL 
mercc,  ami  creditable  to  the  age  which  produced  it.  y_„- 
BELLADONNA  LILY,  the  English  name  of  the 
Amaryllis  Belladonna . 

BELLE,  "I  Belle,  Fr.  from  the  Lat.  bellus,  is 
Be'llycue,  I applied  to  the  female  as  beau  to  the 
Be'ldam,  >maie.  (See  Beau.) 

Be'lrike,  I Beldam,  Mr.  Nares  observes,  is 

Be'lubone.  J used  in  Spenser  as  belle  dame , fair 
lady.  It  seems,  then,  to  have  been  used  as  good 
dame,  goody,  grandun  : then  applied  to  any  old 
woman  ; to  an  old  witch  or  hag. 

Bcliibonc,  t.  e.  bonny  belle  ; bonny  lass. 

Rvgt  so  meny  prrc*t**.  prechouro  ar«d  prelates 

y«t  bco  cnbUunchrd  with  belt  parole*.  sod  width  belt  clones 

And  as  Urn  be*  Jci  token,  and  lyren  as  wolve*. 

Fieri  J’louAman.  futon,  fol.  278. 

Than  I monte  me  forth,  the  myustre  to  k no  wen, 

And  awRvledr  a wonn,  wo  rider  I y well  ybild. 

With  srrnei  on  eaerich  half,  and  bellycAc  yeomen 
With  crochet**  on  comere*,  with  knot  tea  of  gold. 

Id.  Crude,  book  iv. 

Saw.  Why  then  on  me. 

Or  any  lean  old  beldam  / Reverence  once 
Had  wont  to  wait  on  age. 

Ford.  Thr  Witch  rf  Edmonton,  net  iv.  sc.  i. 

The  teeming  earth 

It  with  * kindc  of  collick  pinelit  and  vest. 

By  the  imprisoning;  of  rnroly  winds 

Within  her  womhe  ; which  for  enlargement  stria  mg. 

Shake*  the  old  bet  dome  earth,  and  tomblcs  downe 
Steeples,  sod  mowc-grownc  towers. 

Skakspeart.  Henry  IV.  First  Tort,  fol.  60. 

. — - ■ --  ■ Who  this  land  in  such  estate  maintain'd. 

As  his  great  belsire  Brute  from  Albion's  heirs  it  won. 

Drayton.  Paly-Olbion,  Song  riil. 

PEI.  I saw  the  bouncing  Belli  bone  : 

Will.  Hey  ho  Booibeh, 

Per.  Tripping  oucr  the  dale  alone. 

Will.  She  ran  trip  it  very  well. 

Spenser.  Shepherd" s Calender.  August. 

Say  what  strnnpre  motive,  goddess  1 could  compel 
A well  bred  lord  t*  usault  a gentle  belle  ,* 

O say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unrxplor'd, 

Could  make  a gentle  belle  reject  a lord  ? 

Pope.  The  Rape  of  Ike  £oc& 

Skill’d  in  no  ollter  arts  waa  she. 

But  dressing,  patching,  repartee  ; 

And,  just  as  humour  rose  or  fell. 

By  lurus  a slattern  or  a belle. 

Goldsmith.  The  Double  7'r  uniform  at  ion. 

But  when  to  homtur  his  Amazement  rose, 

A (rentier  strain  tlac  beldame  would  rehearse, 

A talc  of  rural  lift,  a tale  of  woes, 

The  orphan-babe*,  and  guardian  unrle  fierce. 

Beattie.  The  lU»mtrel,  book  L 

BELLEGARDE,  a barrier  fortress  of  France,  on  the 
side  of  Spain,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.  It  stands  on  one  of  those  mountains, 
beyond  the  pass  of  La  Cluse,  and  near  a Spanish  fort, 
on  the  Col  de  Pcrtuis.  In  1674,  the  Spaniards 
wrested  this  strong  hold  from  the  French,  but  were 
expelled  by  the  latter  during  the  following  year,  under 
Marshal  Schmnbcrg.  It  waa  then  simply  a tower ; but 
after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  fortress,  which  is  regularly  constructed, 
and  rendered  a strong  place.  It  was,  however. 
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BELLE*  again  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1793.  and  retaken  by 
GARDE,  the  French  revolutionary  troops  in  1/94,  who  gave  it 
“ the  name  of  Sud-Libre.  The  population  of  the  place 
ROPHON'  now  amounls  to  64)0  or  700.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
» _ JJ,  south  of  Perpignan,  in  latitude  42°  SO'  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude 2*  50'  E. 

BELLE-ISLE,  sometimes  called  Belleisle  en 
Mer,  a small  island  of  France,  situated  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  included  in  the  department  of  Morbihan. 
It  lies  about  live  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  is  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the 
climate  salubrious,  and  the  population  between  five 
and  six  thousand  individuals.  It  is  chiefly  encom- 
passed with  rocks,  defended  by  a good  citadel,  and 
can  only  be  approached  by  vessels  in  a few  places, 
which  arc  strongly  fortified.  The  capital  is  Palais ; 
besides  which  there  arc  three  other  small  towns,  and 
three  ports.  Its  commerce  principally  consists  of 
com,  salt,  and  fish,  the  latter  chiefly  pilchards,  and 
which  arc  caught  nearer  its  shores.  Belleisle  formerly 
belonged  to  the  family  of  that  name,  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Fouquct,  but  was  given  up  to 
the  crown  in  1718,  in  exchange  for  the  Duchy  of 
Gisors.  The  French  fleet  were  defeated  in  its  vicinity 
in  1/59,  by  Admiral  Hawke,  and  the  island  was  taken 
two  years  afterwards  by  the  English,  but  it  was  restored 
by  the  peace  of  Fontuinblcau.  Latitude  4~°  17'  N., 
longitude  3°  5'  W. 

BE LLE ROPHON",  in  Mythology,  a Corinthian,  the 
son  of  Gluucus,  King  of  Ephyra,  and  grandson  of 
Sisyphus,  or,  as  Hyginus  states,  a son  of  Neptune, 
chit.  His  mother's  nurac  was  Eurymcdc,  or  Eury- 
norac.  Having  murdered  his  brother,  to  whom  the 
various  names  of  Bcllcrus,  Dcliadcs,  Pirencs,  and 
Alci menus,  arc  all  assigned  j he  changed  his  own 
originul  name  of  Hipponous  to  that  which  he  after- 
wards bore,  (fieWypou  tfcov tit.)  In  consequence  of 
this  crime  also,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Prcetus,  King 
of  Argos.  Here  he  excited  an  illicit  passion  in  the 
bosom  of  the  King’s  wife,  who  is  variously  called 
Antsea  or  Sthenoboca.  Failing  in  her  meretricious 
allurements,  she  accused  the  obdurate  youth  of  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity.  Praetus,  unwilling  to  put 
to  death  openly,  one  with  whom  he  had  connected  him- 
self by  hospitality,  despatched  him  on  n pretended 
mission  to  his  father-in-law,  Jobates,  King  of  Lycia. 
The  sealed  letters  which  he  conveyed,  instructed  this 
Prince  to  put  the  bearer  to  death  : and  hence  flowed 
the  proverbial  expression  of  ficWepofftomit*  to  ypaupara. 
A solemn  feast  of  nine  days  duration,  prevented  the 
examination  of  these  letters  during  that  time.  At  its 
close,  Jobates  demanded  his  credentials  from  Bellero- 
phon ; and  actuated  by  the  same  motive  which  before 
had  influenced  Praetus,  he  endeavoured  to  find  some 
oblique  mode  of  putting  his  guest  to  death.  The 
adventures  of  the  Chinuera,  of  the  Solymi,  and  of 
the  Amazons,  were  severally  proposed,  and  in  all  of 
them  Bellerophon  was  triumphant.  In  the  first  he  is 
said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Minerva  Chalinitis,  (the 
Bitted,)  who  having  broken  in  the  winged  steed 
Pegasus,  mounted  her  votary  upon  his  hack.  Jobates 
having  failed  in  these  attempts,  placed  an  ambush  for 
the  conqueror  ; but  this  stratagem  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful with  the  others.  The  valour  of  Bellerophon 
slew  or  dispersed  his  enemies  ; and  the  King  of  Lycia, 
struck  by  his  courage,  and  convinced  that  he  w as  under 
the  protection  of"  the  gods,  betrothed  him  to  his 


daughter  Philonoe,  according  to  Apollodorus  j Ache-  BELIJS- 
monc,  according  to  Homer.  From  this  union  sprang  RDPIION. 
Isandcr,  Luodamia,  and  Hippolochus  j and  it  is  to  nrjf  inq. 
Glaucus,  the  son  of  the  last,  that  we  are  indebted  for  ham 
a narration  of  the  aforementioned  particulars,  (11.  Z.)  BAY. 
Sthcnobtza,  unable  to  bear  the  tortures  of  shame  and  's— v- ^ 
disappointed  love,  drunk  hemlock,  and  died.  On  the 
demise  of  his  father-in-law,  Bellerophon  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Lycia.  Pegasus,  unfortunately,  was 
still  at  his  command  j and  one  day,  in  hazarding  too 
high  a flight  on  this  aeronautic  courser,  Jupiter,  irri- 
tated at  his  presumption,  and  apprehensive  that  he 
might  reach  heaven  itself,  sent  a gad  fly  to  check  his 
rise.  Bellerophon  fell  headlong  on  the  Alician  plain, 
in  Cilicia ; and  wandered  about  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  the  remainder  of  bis  days,  in  hopeless 
poverty  and  blindness.  The  legend  of  Bellerophon, 
is  to  be  found,  (besides  in  those  authors  to  whom  we 
have  already  referred)  with  some  variation,  in  the 
customary  storehouses  of  ancient  mythology  : in 
Hyginus,  Poet.  Miron,  xviii.  j in  Apollodorus,  Bibl. 
iL  3.  j iii.  1. ; and  in  Natalis  Comes,  ix.  4. 

BELLI'CAL,  Lat.  helium,  belltcum,  warlike. 

Bklli'cous,  (Of  bellum,  Yossius  says,  IJt  a dots, 

Belli'qck,  j (Gr.  fit)  vcriit  bit ; sic  a duellum  est 

Bklm'ckkkxt.J  bellum.  Duellum  vero  dictum  a duo- 
bus. 

Belligerent ; bellum ; gereiis ; carrying  on,  waging  war. 

Vnsierit  long  tyme,  and  rnmouit  I tale, 

Now  blrtn*  into  fury  bellical/. 

Sum  grathiR  thnmc  on  fute  to  go  in  feild 
Sum  bic  montit  on  bon  bak  voder  wheild. 

Jiouglat,  Eutadti,  book  vit. 

Riot  bad  the  beginning,  because  that  our  men  being  much 
accustomed  either  in  forraigo  wars  in  France,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land, or  being  overmuch  exercised  with  civil  war*  within  the 
realm?,  (which  is  the  fault  that  f&Uetb  ordinarily  among  belliront 
nation*,)  whereby  men  of  warre,  csptalaes  and  aanldierx  become 
plentiful  L S.  T.  Smith,  C'vmuiemi’ealth  of  England. 

The  btlSyne  Caesar,  as  Swetooius  tell*  ui,  w&a  noted  tor  aingu* 
lari  tv  in  his  apparrcl,  and  did  not  content  himself  without  adding 
something  to  hu  senators  purple  robe. 

Ft  It  ham.  Retainer,  ii.  ui. 

Never  mind,  brother  Toby,  be  would  say,  by  God's  blessing, 
we  shall  have  another  war  break  out  again  some  of  these  day* ; and 
when  it  does,  the  belligerent  powers,  if  they  would  bang  them- 
selves, cannot  keep  us  out  of  pUy. 

Sterne.  Trittram  Shandy,  cb.  31. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, to  fix  whether  the  balance  of  power,  the  liberties  and 
laws  of  lltc  empire,  nml  tlte  treaties  of  different  belligerent  powers 
in  past  times,  when  they  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  were  to  bo  con- 
sidered ns  the  bnato  of  our  present  ocgoriatjnn. 

Burke.  Letter  «»  Regicide  Peace 

BELLIE,  a parish  of  Scotland,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spey,  opposite  the  town  of  Fochaber,  where  the 
church  now  stands.  Ikis  parish  is  partly  in  Banffshire, 
and  partly  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  1821,  was  2*235.  A handsome  bridge  has 
here  been  built  over  the  Spey,  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

On  a rising  ground  in  this  parish  stands  Gordon 
Castle,  the  distinguished  seat  of  that  nobleman,  which 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  this 
kingdom  ; its  front  is  563  feet  in  length 

BELLING II AM  BAY,  a bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  behind  a group 
of  islands,  which  divide  the  entrance  into  a number 
of  separate  channels.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south 
is  about  twelve  miles,  and  it  every  where  affords 
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BELLING-  secure  anchorage.  Near  the  northern  point  of  its 
HAM  entrance,  there  is  a brook  of  excellent  water.  It  is 
situated  in  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
BELLO-  183d  of  west  longitude. 

NA.  BELLINZONA,  a district  in  the  south  of  Switzer- 
land,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  T£ctno,  or  Tesino, 
bounded  by  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  the  lake  of 
Como,  and  the  districts  of  Riviera,  Locarno,  and 
Luguno.  The  whole  extent*  is  about  530  square  miles, 
and  the  population  near  50,000.  On  the  reorganization 
of  the  Swiss  republic  in  179#,  Belli nzona  was  formed 
into  a separate  canton  j but  in  1801,  it  was  included, 
with  what  are  called  the  other  Italian  districts  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Tesino. 

Bell ix zona,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  canton, 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  a valley  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  built  upon  two  projecting  rocks,  which  close 
up  the  valley,  except  a passage  for  the  Tesino,  and  the 
road  to  Milan.  This  road,  too,  forms  the  main  pass 
to  Mount  St.  Gothnrd,  on  the  side  of  Italy.  'Ibis 
town  is  romantically  situated  among  the  Pennine 
Alps,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  country,  and  is 
considered  a delightful  residence  by  invalids,  and 
others  whoso  circumstances  require  a partial  seclusion 
from  the  world.  The  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  1800 
or  3000,  many  of  w hom  are  either  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile transactions,  or  in  the  transit  of  goods  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  as  this  is  the  chief  passage  by 
which  that  commerce  is  carried  on.  It  contains  un 
old  citadel,  a collegiate  church,  and  three  convents, 
and  suffered  greatly  in  the  campaign  of  the  Russians 
and  French  in  1799.  It  stands  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Zurich,  in  latitude  46°  4'  N.  and  longitude  8°  44' E. 

BELLIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Polygamu i Super  flu  a.  Generic  character : 
receptacle  naked,  conical ; pappus  none  j calyx  hemi- 
spherical : scales  equal ; seeds  obovate. 

The  common  Daisy,  B.  perennis,  is  the  best  known 
species  of  this  genus. 

Scape  naked,  one-flowered,  leaves  obovate,  cre- 
nate,  veined. 

There  are  three  cultivated  varieties  of  the  Daisy  j 
viz.  the  Hot tensii , or  Double  Daisy  , ( Botanical  Magazine, 
338)  ; the  Fistulosa,  or  Quilled  Daisy  j and  the  Prolifera, 
or  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy. 

The  other  species  of  Beilis,  arc  the  B.  Sylvestris,  or 
large  Portugal  Daisy,  and  the  B.  Annua,  u native  of 
Spain,  and  the  South  of  Trance  ; this  latter  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  leafy’  stem. 

BELLIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngencsia,  order  Polygamia  Superjhui.  Generic  cha- 
racter : receptacle  nuked  ; seeds  conical  ; crown 
paleaceous,  of  eight  leaves  j awned,  and  furnished 
with  a pappus  : leaflets  of  the  calyx  equal. 

English  name.  Bastard  Daisy.  A genus  allied  to 
Beilis,  containing  two  species,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  the  Levant. 

BELLONA,  in  the  confused  Mythology  of  the 
ancients,  was  the  wife  or  sister,  or  the  sister  wife  of 
Mars,  and  officiated  as  his  charioteer.  It  has  been 
said  tlmt  llyginus,  (Fab.  375)  ascribes  to  her  the 
invention  of  the  needle.  We  doubt  whether  this  god- 
dess was  sufficiently'  given  to  housewifery  for  such  dis- 
covery ; and  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  word  /9«Xe in/, 
to  which  the  name  is  traced,  confirms  our  belief  that 
the  Fabulist  meant  some  other  person.  The  temple  of 
Bellona,  in  Rome,  stood  in  the  Circus  Flamimus , 


near  the  Porta  Carmentalh.  Here  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  generals  returning  from  their  campaigns, 
were  received  by  the  Senate.  It  was  built  by  Appius 
Claudius  Cscus,  at  whose  remonstrance,  when  his 
infirmities  were  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  in  u litter  to  the  Curia,  the  Romans  were  per- 
suaded to  reject  the  dishonourable  terms  proposed  by 
Pyrrhus.  Before  its  gates  was  raised  a pillar  called 
Columna  Bellica,  against  which,  as  one  of  the  previous 
forms  in  a declaration  of  war,  a javelin  used  to  be 
hurled. 


BF.LLO- 

NA. 


BELLO- 

Vail 


Hoc  McrsU  dicTuftrn  Bellona  duello 
Dicitur,  et  Latio  propers  semper  ndest. 

Appius  est  auctor  : Pyrrho  qtil  pace  nt-pitH 
MaUntn  annuo  rldit ; lumiac  captus  era*. 

Pro  spin  I a lYuiplo  sumimun  brevis  area  Ctrcunt  ; 

Est  ibl  nun  parra  purr  a Columna  roCjb. 

Iliac  solet  hic*U  raanu,  belli  prseaunlia,  mitti ; 

In  rcgcui  ct  grate*  cum  placet  arma  cap]. 

Ov.  ri,  201. 

The  Priests  of  this  goddess  derived  their  name, 
Bellonarii,  from  her  own.  Lactantius  (i.  31  ) describes 
them  as  cutting  their  flesh  most  ferociously  in  her 
worship : and  Tertullinn  (4  and  9 de  Pallia)  adds, 
that  having  collected  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
these  gushes  in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  they  pledged 
the  Neophytes,  who  were  initiated  into  their  myste- 
ries, and  then  broke  out  into  the  ravings  of  vaticina- 
tion. At  Com  ana,  iu  Cappadocia,  Strabo  relates, 
that  more  than  GOOO  persons,  male  and  female,  were 
dedicated  to  the  Priesthood  of  Bellona,  (Lib.  xii.) 
These  were  under  the  rule  of  a High  Priest,  whose 
office  was  for  life,  and  whose  dignity  was  next  to 
that  of  the  King.  A city  of  the  some  name  in  Pontus 
had  a similar  institution.  The  Priesthood  in  Cappa- 
docia was  secularized  by  the  Romans  after  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ; and  much  civil  power  was  added  to  it, 
without  a diminution  of  its  sacred  privileges.  Pom- 
pey  bestowed  it  upon  Archelaus,  Julins  Csesar  upon 
Nicomedes,  and  Augustus  upon  Dyteutus.  The  his- 
tory of  this  last  deserves  a brief  notice.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Adriatorix,  Tctrarch  of  Galilee.  The  base- 
ness and  treachery  of  the  father  brought  down  a 
deserved  sentence  of  death  upon  himself  and  his  eldest 
son.  As  they  were  conducted  to  execution,  the 
youngest  declared  that  he  was  first  born,  and  con- 
tested the  place  of  punishment  with  his  brother. 
Dyteutus  did  not  give  way  in  the  generous  contest, 
till  the  persuasion  of  his  father  and  mother  induced 
him  to  permit  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  y ounger,  on  the 
pica  that  his  own  riper  age  would  afford  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  survivors  of  his  family.  The  younger 
was  then  executed  j and  Augustus,  regretting  hi* 
fate,  atoned  for  it  as  far  as  he  could,  by  the  elevation 
of  Dyteutus.  (Appinn,  in  Mith.  rub  fine.) 

BELLONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pcntandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
corolla  rotate  j capsule  of  one  cell,  inferior,  many- 
seeded,  covered  by  the  rostrate  calyx. 

An  American  genus,  containing  two  species. 

BELLOVAR,  a small,  well-built,  and  fortified  town, 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Croatia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  culture 
of  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  The  church  and  convent  of 
the  Piarists,  the  church  of  the  Greek  Christians,  and 
some  of  the  government  offices,  are  good  buildings, 
but  it  otherwise  contains  nothing  remarkable- 
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BELLOW. 


BELLOW, 

Bk'llowbb, 

Be'llowing, 

Bellows. 


'I  A.  S.  hlowan.  To  low,  to  bc-low. 
\ To  low,  to  make  a lowed,  low’d, 
J or  loud  noise. 


Tbe  bull  of  bras,  wlilcb  gspeth  vide, 

It  »hulde  Him*,  m tltongh  it  were 
A belowinge  in  a mans  ere. 

And  not  the  rrirnge  of  a matt. 

Gower.  Cam/.  .1m.  book  vil.  fol.  162. 

And  after  that  rnmeth  suggestion  of  tlw  divel,  this  is  to  say,  the 
dlrels  hrfous,  villi  which  be  blovrcth  in  man  the  fire  of  conro- 
pucnKt.  Ckomeot.  The  Periomto  Tate,  T.  ii.  p.  307. 

About  the  pile  of  faggots,  sticks  and  bay, 

Tbe  IwHovei  rais’d  the  newly  kindled  flame. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  BnUoigne,  book  U. 


They  made  such  a noyse,  that  the  walk's  of  Poyters  sounded 
with  tlic  eccho  thereof  like  a wood,  in  such  sort  that  a man  would 
haue  thought  dint  the  hits  had  bellowed out  to  the  Tnllris,  and  that 
the  eloudea  hade  giuen  fourth  a most  terrible  thunder. 

Stowe.  .Inn.  1357.  ed.  6. 


The  Amhrona  tiuit  bad  fled  and  escaped  from  the  overthrow, 
did  liowl  out  all  night  with  bind  cries,  which  were  nothing  like 
mens  lamentations  and  sighs,  but  rather  like  wild  bcasia  bellowing 
and  roaring.  So  that  tlac  bellowing  of  such  a grrat  mnltituile  of 
U-iuUy  people,  mingled  together  with  threats  and  wailings,  made 
the  mountains  thereabout*  and  the  ruoning  river  to  rebound  again 
of  the  sound,  and  eccho  of  their  erica  marvellously. 

Sort  A I’ln/archf  fol.  358. 
Seticrinr  from  all  die  rest ; and  setting  gone 
Full  fiftie  of  the  violent  bellow  m. 

Which  drilling  through  the  santLi  ; lie  did  rruerse 
(Ilia  births -craft  strait  remembring)  all  their  hones. 

Chojnnnn.  Hymn  to  llermet,  fill.  56. 

Within  the  father*  they  put  a rnlc  or  aparke  of  fire,  and  then 
with  a pa  ire  of  smithes  beliowes  (the  nose  whereof  went  into  tbe 
pipe  aforesaid)  they  Mowed  the  cole  and  set  it  on  a sumddering 
liiti  within  the  fctlicrs.  Holland.  Uvit  i,  iol.  9b7 . 


This  gentleman,  you  must  know,  is  always  very  exact  and 
xealoua  in  his  devotion,  which  1 believe  nobody  blames  ; hut  then 
he  Li  accustom’d  to  roar  and  bellow  so  terribly  loud  in  tbe 
responses,  that  he  frightens  even  ns  of  the  congregation,  who  arc 
daily  us’d  to  him.  Tatter,  No.  54. 

This  ingenious  gentleman,  out  of  compassion  to  those  of  a bad 
utterance,  has  plac’d  his  whole  study  in  the  new  modelling  the 
organs  of  voice  ; which  art  he  has  so*  far  advanc’d,  a*  to  he  able 
even  to  make  a good  orator  of  a pair  of  bellows.  Id.  No.  70. 
To  frign  a red  hot  zeal  for  freedom’*  cause. 

To  mouth  aloud  for  liberties  and  lavs. 

For  public  good  to  bellow  all  abroad. 

Serves  well  the  purposes  of  private  fraud. 

Churchill.  The  Conference. 

It  [the  bittern  heron]  has  two  kinds  of  notes  ; tbe  one  croaking, 
when  it  is  disturbed  ; the  other  bellowing,  which  It  commences  in 
the  spring  and  ends  in  autumn.  Pennant.  Brit.  Zoology. 


Bellows,  a machine  so  formed  as  to  expire 
and  inspire  air  by  turns,  by  the  enlargement  and  con- 
traction of  the  capacity.  The  common  form  of*  this 
machine,  as  used  for  common  household  purposes,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  description  ; it  is  only 
where  great  blasts,  and  considerable  currents  of  air, 
are  required  that  the  construction  of  Bellows,  or  as 
they  are  then  commonly  called,  blotting  Machines, 
become  interesting  j as  in  the  larger  founderics, 
■melting-houses,  sraitlieries,  &c.  where  their  operation 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

For  the  sake  of  connection  it  may  just  be  observed, 
that  the  common  form  of  Bellows  is  that  of  two  flat 
boards,  sometimes  of  an  oval,  und  sometimes  of  a 
triangular  figure,  connected  together  by  leather  and 
hoops  bent  accordiug  to  their  shape.  The  leather 
which  is  broad  in  the  middle,  and  made  narrow  at  the 


ends,  is  nailed  round  the  two  boards,  so  that  the  latter  **EL- 
may  be  opened  and  shut  about  the  narrow  part  us  a * ' , 

hinge.  A tube  of  iron,  brass,  or  copper,  is  fastened  v— 
to  the  undermost  board,  in  which  there  is  a hole 
covered  by  a valve,  so  that  when  the  boards  are 
separated  the  air  may  be  admitted,  but  which  being 
shut  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  when  they  arc  closing, 
the  latter  is  forced  oat  of  the  tube. 

Bellows  in  this  form  were  known  to  the  ancients,  German 
and  arc  said  to  be  ihc  invention  of  Anacharsis,  the  Bellow*, %. 
Scythian.  The  first  deviation  from  this  form  took  L 2*  3, 4. 
place  in  Germany  about  a century  back.  The  con- 
struction was  as  follows  : ABCPEF  (plate  xii.  fig.  1.) 
is  a wooden  box,  which  has  its  top  and  two  sides  flat 
or  straight,  and  the  end  B A E formed  into  an  arched 
or  cylindrical  surface,  of  which  the  line  FI*  at  the 
other  end  is  the  axis.  This  box  is  open  below,  and 
receives  within  it  the  shallow  box  KHti  M,  &c.  fig.  2. 
which  exactly  fills  it.  The  line  FP  of  the  oue  coin- 
cides with  F P of  the  other,  and  along  these  lines  is 
a set  of  hinges  on  which  the  upper  box  turns  as  it 
rises  and  sinks  ; the  lower  box  is  made  fast  to  a frame 
sunk  in  the  ground.  A pipe  or  tube  QQ  proceeds 
from  the  end  of  it  and  terminates  at  the  furnace,  where 
it  ends  in  a small  pipe  called  a tuyere.  This  lower 
box  is  open  above,  and  has  in  its  bottom  two  large 
valves,  V V,  opening  inwards.  The  conducting  pipe 
is  also  sometimes  furnished  with  a valve  opening 
outwards,  to  prevent  burning  cools  from  being  sucked 
into  the  bellows  when  the  upper  box  is  drawn  up. 

The  joint  along  PF  is  made  tight  bv  thin  leather 
nailed  along  it.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  fixed  box 
arc  made  to  fit  the  sides  and  curved  end  of  the  upper 
box,  so  that  this  lost  can  be  raised  and  lowered  round 
the  joint  FP  without  sensible  friction ; and  yet  without 
suffering  much  air  to  escape  } but  as  this  would  not 
be  sufficiently  air  tight  by  reason  of  the  shrinking  and 
warping  of  the  wood,  a farther  contrivance  is  had 
recourse  to.  A slender  lath  of  wood  divided  into 
several  joints,  and  covered  on  the  outer  edge  by  soft 
leather,  is  laid  along  the  upper  edges  of  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  lower  box.  This  lath  is  so  brood  that 
when  its  inner  edge  is  even  with  the  inside  of  the 
box,  its  outer  edge  projects  about  on  inch.  It  is  kept 
in  this  position  by  a number  of  steel  wires,  which  are 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  stand  up 
touching  the  sides.  By  these  means  the  laths  are 
pressed  close  to  tbe  sides  and  curved  end  of  the 
movenble  box,  and  the  spring  wires  yield  to  all  their 
inccpinlitics.  A bar  of  wood  RS  is  fixed  to  the  upper 
board,  by  which  it  is  either  raised  by  machinery,  to 
sink  again  by  its  own  weight,  (having  an  additional 
load  laid  on  it)  or  it  is  forced  down  by  a crank  or 
wiper  of  the  machinery,  and  afterwards  raided  by  the 
same.  The  operation  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  common  household  Bellows.  When  the  board  is 
lifted  up,  the  air  enters  by  the  valves  V V,  (fig.  3.)  and 
is  afterwards  expelled  at  the  pipe  Q Q. 

These  Bellows,  which  were  u few  years  back  (and 
wc  believe  are  at  present)  very  common  on  the  con- 
tinent, arc  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  expelling  at 
each  stroke  as  much  as  ninety  cubic  feet  of  air,  which 
they  are  made  to  repeat  about  eight  times  per  minute. 

They  are  however  inconsistent  with  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  where  more 
substantial,  more  elegant, and  more  powerful  machine* 
for  this  purpose  are  constructed,  but  so  varied  in  their 
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form  and  inode  of  operation,  as  to  render  it  im]>ossible 
to  give  any  thing  like  a general  account  of  them  in 
this  article  : if,  however,  we  cannot  enter  upon  the 
subject  at  so  great  a length  as  we  should  bo  disposed 
to  do,  we  propose  notwithstanding  to  explain  some  of 
the  best  engines  of  this  kind,  and  to  refer  to  such 
others  as  apj>enr  to  possess  peculiar  advantages. 

It  may  la?  stated  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  greater  number  of  English  blowing  machines, 
that  they  are  formed  bv  means  of  a piston  and  cylinder, 
the  latter  commonly  of  iron,  but  sometimes  composed 
of  wood  on  the  plan  of  coopers’  work.  The  piston  is 
surrounded  with  a broad  strap  of  thick  soft  leather, 
having  n deep  groove  around  its  edge,  in  which  is 
lodged  a quantity  of  wool.  This  is  called  the  packing, 
or  stuffing,  and  serves  to  keep  the  leather  very  closely 
applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  ; in  fact, 
the  same  precautions  arc  necessary  to  render  the 
piston  air  tight,  us  is  usually  adopted  in  the  steam 
engine.  In  these  machines  the  cylinder  has  a large 
valve,  or  two,  in  the  bottom,  or  side,  by  which  the 
atmospheric  air  enters  when  the  piston  is  drawn  up  ; 
but  which  of  course  is  shut  when  the  piston  is  forced 
down,  and  the  air  is  expelled  along  a pipe  of  consi- 
derable diameter,  which  terminates  in  the  furnace 
with  a smull  orifice,  or  when  applied  to  a smithcry 
where  there  arc  many  forges,  it  is  thrown  into  a 
general  reservoir  or  wind  cellar,  and  is  then  turned 
on  by  cocks  ut  each  forge  when  necessary.  Under 
this  form  a safety  valve,  or  some  other  means  of  regu- 
lating the  pressure  of  the  air,  becomes  necessary. 

The  piston  in  these  cases  is  moved  by  machinery} 
in  some  it  is  simply  raised  to  u given  height,  and  then 
allowed  to  descend  by  its  own  weight  and  that  with 
which  it  is  charged,  compressing  the  air  beneath  it  to 
such  a degree,  that  the  velocity  of  efflux  may  become 
cou slant,  and  the  piston  mode  to  descend  uniformly. 
This  produces  a very  uniform  blast  during  the  descent } 
but  that  it  may  be  continuous,  a second  piston  must 
be  ascending  while  the  first  is  descending,  and 
descending  while  the  other  is  ascending.  In  many 
instances  there  arc  several  pistons  and  cylinders,  each 
discharging  itself  into  a wind  cellar,  as  above  described, 
where  the  air  is  drawn  off  in  a brisk  and  uniform 
stream. 

We  are  here  however  speaking  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  blowing  machines,  but  before  we 
proceed  to  describe  them  more  particularly,  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice  some  very  ingenious  engines  which 
act  upon  a smaller  scale ; of  which  the  following  are 
perhaps  most  deserving  of  notice. 

The  great  object  in  ail  these  constructions  is  to 
obtain  a uniform  blast,  and  various  contrivances  have 
been  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose.  One  of  them 
is  shown  in  our  fig.  4.  It  consists  of  two  cylinders 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  discharging 
pipe  as  shown  in  the  plute,  where  P is  the  working 
piston,  and  by  means  of  which,  during  its  descent,  the 
air  is  compressed  and  forced  through  the  valve  F,  and 
the  loaded  piston  L is  raised  to  its  highest  situation. 
The  piston  P now  ascends,  and  its  cylinder  is  supplied 
with  air  through  the  valve  E,  during  which  the  loaded 
piston  L is  gradually  descending  ; the  valve  F is 
cloned  by  the  pressure,  and  the  air  forced  out  of  the 
discharging  pipe  towards  the  furnace  ; before  all  the 
air  in  the  cylinder  L has  been  discharged  it  receives 
a new  supply  by  the  descent  of  P^  and  thus  while  the 


engine  is  kept  in  motion  the  blast  is  rendered  con-  BEL- 
tinuous  and  uniform.  LOWS. 

Be  I lines  of  C'hastiUion  in  France,  This  machine  s— 
consists  of  two  cylinders  A B,  fig.  5.  loaded  with  Hydraulic 
weights  which  arc  suspended  from  the  two  ex-  Belkovs, 
tremities  of  a lever,  or  beam,  moving  about  aflg«5- 
central  fulcrum  E.  From  the  top  of  eac  h there  is  a 
large  flexible  pipe,  which  are  both  united  in  H,  whence 
a pipe  11  T leads  to  the  tuyere.  There  nre  valves  at 
<»  and  H opening  upwards,  into  the  flexible  pipes ; 
and  other  valves  L,  M adjoining  to  them  in  the  top  of 
each  cylinder  opening  inwards,  but  kept  shut  by  a 
alight  spring.  Motion  is  given  to  the  lever  by  a 
machine,  which  may  of  course  have  water,  wind,  or 
steam,  for  its  impelling  agent. 

The  operation  of  this  engine  is  evident : when  the 
cylinder  A is  descending,  the  water  entering  at  its 
bottom  compresses  the  air,  and  forces  it  along  the 
pipeFHKT.  In  the  mean  time  the  cylinder  B is 
rising,  the  air  finding  an  entrance  through  the  valve 
31 : having  reached  the  top,  it  begins  to  descend,  and 
the  other  to  ascend,  and  thus  the  blast  is  rendered 
nearly  continuous,  but  certainly  not  so  equable  as  is 
desirable  in  most  coses. 

We  have  seen  a considerable  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  this  machine  at  the  Patent  Iron  Cable 
Manufactory  of  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Co.  Commercial- 
road  ; where  instead  of  the  flexible  pipe,  shown  in 
the  drawing,  a pipe  is  standing  up  a little  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  under  each  cylinder,  and  through 
which  the  uir  is  made  to  juts*  by  the  compression 
caused  by  the  descent  of  each  cylinder  -,  the  air  also 
passing  into  a general  reservoir  or  wind  chest,  is  kept 
constantly  under  a given  pressure  and  led  to  any 
required  point.  The  lever  to  which  the  cylinders 
urc  suspended,  is  attached  immediately  to  the  beam 
of  a small  steam  engine  applied  wholly  to  this  pur- 
pose, ami  the  utmost  uniformity'  of  action  is  thus 
obtained. 

The  above  machines,  rind  some  other  kind  of 
hydraulic  Bellows,  to  which  we  shall  refer,  may  be 
considered  as  forming  the  minor  engines  of  this 
description.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  those 
of  the  larger  class. 

Itlowing  machines  of  this  kind  arc  worked  generally  L*r$e 
by  steam,  but  sometimes  by  water,  and  in  others  by  blowing 
horses ; the  steam  engine,  however,  is  mostly  the 
agent  employed  on  such  occasions.  A large  blowing 
machine  was  projected  some  years  back  by  Smeaton, 
for  the  Carron  works,  to  be  worked  by  water,  tbe 
drawings  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  from  them  the  perspective 
view  of  the  engine  was  made  as  given  in  our  plate  xii.  *V* 
fig.  6. 

A is  a large  wooden  shaft,  on  which  is  fixed  a wafer  Ctrroa 
wheel  not  shewn  in  the  figure ; at  the  other  end  the  blowing 
spur  wheel  B is  fixed,  with  sixty -four  cogs  on  its  machine- 
circumference ; it  has  four  pair  of  clasp  arms  em- 
bracing the  square  part  of  the  shaft,  and  its  rim  is 
made  in  three  thicknesses.  D is  a large  trundle  of 
thirty-one  rounds  : it  is  turned  by  the  cogs  of  the 
wheel  B.  The  axis  of  this  trundle  is  of  cast  iron  and 
formed  into  a crank  nt  each  end,  one  of  which  is 
marked  d.  They  are  these  cranks  which  communicate 
a reciprocating  motion  to  the  pistons  of  the  pumps 
or  cylinders  EFlill,  by  means  of  two  connecting 
rods,  I,  K,  jointed  at  the  upper  cuds  to  two  levers 
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BEt/>  L M,  commonly  termed  regulators.  The  piston  roils 
^ LOWS.^  ^ cylinders,  EFG11,  are  jointed  to  the  ends  of  the 
levers  LM  : while  the  piston  of  one  cylinder,  E,  (for 
instance)  rises,  its  opposite,  G,  will  be  depressed  ; the 
same  of  the  other  two  : the  cranks  on  the  ends  of 
the  axis  of  the  trundle,  D,  are  placed  on  the  axis  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  ; by  this  means,  when  the 
piston  of  the  cylinder,  E,  is  at  the  top  of  its  stroke, 
the  other,  F,  will  be  at  the  middle,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  air  thrown  by  all  the  cylinders  together  shall  be 
nearly  constant  : though  it  may  easily  be  seen  it 
cannot  be  perfectly  so  with  any  finite  number  of 
cylinders.  The  cylinders  are  of  cast  iron,  four  feet 
diameter,  very  truly  bored,  and  the  pistons  fitted  to 
them,  so  as  to  go  easily  but  not  to  leak.  Each  has  a 
fl until  at  bottom  to  screw  on  a plate  closing  up  the 
cylinder.  A large  square  hole  is  in  this  plate,  and  is 
covered  by  a valve  opening  upwards  ; a crooked  pipe 
proceeds  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  turns 
up  under  a cubical  cast  iron  chest,  which  it  enters, 
and  is  covered  by  a valve  shutting  downwards.  This 
air  chest  is  placed  between  two  cylinders,  EF  and 
GH,  and  is  large  enough  to  receive  the  crooked  pipes, 
and  contain  the  valve  of  both  cylinders.  An  iron 
pipe  conveys  the  air  from  the  air  chest ; the  one,  R, 
from  the  cylinders,  G H,  passes  under  the  wheels,  and 
joins  the  other  at  $,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  the 
furnace.  The  action  of  the  cylinders  is  that  of  the 
common  forcing  pump.  On  the  rise  of  the  piston  it 
rarefies  the  small  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
cylinder;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  then  lifts 
the  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  enters  it ; 
on  the  piston's  descent  the  valve  is  shut,  and  the  air 
contained  in  the  cylinder  is  forced  through  the 
crooked  pipe  into  the  air  chest,  opening  the  valves 
contained  in  that  vessel.  This  valve  falls  on  the 
return  of  the  piston,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
air  from  the  air  chest.  The  cylinders  arc  supported 
on  one  side  by  beams  lying  on  walls,  PP,  and  on  the 
other  by  beams,  QQ  j these  beams  are  framed  together 
by  horizontal  beams,  N,of  which  there  are  four  parallel 
to  each  other  ; two  opposite  the  cylinders,  E,  G,  and 
two  others  opposite  the  cylinders  F,  H.  In  the  space 
between  these  two  sets  of  beams  the  great  wheel.  A, 
and  trundle  are  placed ; and  the  bearings  for  the 
trundle's  axis  arc  upon  the  two  iuner  beams  of  each 
set,  aud  the  cranks  playing  in  the  space  between  the 
beams  of  each  pair.  The  bearings  for  tbe  levers  or 
regulators  arc  supported  by  truss  frames,  consisting 
of  two  beams,  OO,  mortised  into  the  horizontal  beams, 
N : of  these  there  arc  four,  two  for  each  beam.  They 
are  all  connected  and  steadied  at  the  tup  at  A by  a 
long  bolt  going  through  them. 

Blowing  The  blowing  machine  recently  erected  at  the 

machine  at  smithcry  in  his  Majesty's  dock  yard,  Woolwich,  if  not 

Woolwich.  m0st  powerful,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  perfect 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  deservingof  particular  attention  j 
it  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for  forty  forge  tires, 
amongst  which  arc  several  for  the  forging  anchors, 
iron  knees,  and  many  other  heavy  pieces  of  smithcry. 

This  machine  is  represented  in  our  Miscellanies 
plate  xiii.  fig.  1,  being  a perspective  view  of  the  engine, 
and  tig.  2,  3,  and  4,  elevations  and  sections  of  the 
blowing  cylinders.  The  part  seen  in  tig.  1,  is  only 
that  which  appears  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  The 
other  part  is  below  and  may  be  seen  in  fig.  2,  3,  and  4.  - 

The  length  of  the  cylinders  is  five  feet  five  inches, 
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of  which  two  feet  four  inches  appear  above  the  floor ; BEL- 
the  interior  diameter  of  each  cylinder  is  four  feet  LOWS, 
eight  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  also  four 
feet  eight  inches  ; which  is  repeated  in  each  of  the 
three  cylinders  A,  B,  C,  twenty  times  per  minute, 
which  corresponds  to  an  expulsion  of  nearly  5000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  fourth  cylinder  D 
is  used  only  to  regulate  the  pressure,  as  will  be 
explained  below. 

The  manner  of  communicating  motion  to  the  piston 
rods  will  be  seen  in  the  plate,  this  motion  being  so 
contrived  that  while  one  piston  rod  is  at  its  highest 
point,  unother  is  half  way  down,  or  up,  and  the  other 
quite  down.  A large  iron  wind  chest,  twenty-two 
feet  five  inches  in  length,  is  placed  on  proper  stone 
supports  or  pillars  in  tfre  cellar  below,  mid  upon  this 
are  fixed  the  four  cylinders  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  latter 
being  open  to  the  chest  at  its  bottom,  but  the  others 
are  closed.  From  this  chest,  under  the  cylinder,  C, 
proceeds  the  main  eduction  pipe,  shown  in  the  eleva- 
tions fig.  3,  and  4,  and  from  this,  branch  pipes  pro- 
ceed to  the  several  forges,  each  pipe  near  the  forge 
being  furnished  with  u cock,  so  that  the  blast  may  be 
turned  off  or  on  at  pleasure. 

In  fig.  3,  above  referred  to,  will  be  seen  a short 
cylinder  behind  the  eduction  pipe,  in  which  is  a valve 
shown  more  particularly  in  fig.  2,  where  the  section  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  axis  Doth  of  the  valve  cylinder 
and  blowing  cylinder ; the  former  elevation  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  machine,  and 
that  in  fig.  4,  parallel  to  the  same,  neither  of  which 
therefore  embrace  the  valve  cylinder,  which  is  placed 
somewhat  on  one  side. 

Ou  the  principal  axis  fig.  1,  are  seen  three  eccentric 
wheels,  furnished  with  iron  straps,  fig.  3,  which  are 
connected  with  the  lever  under  the  wind  chest,  seen 
in  fig.  3,  at  E : and  these  wheels  arc  so  arranged,  in 
respect  to  the  corresponding  crank,  that  when  the 
piston  of  any  cylinder  is  either  above  or  below, 
the  lever,  fig.  3,  is  horizontal,  and  the  vah'c  a then 
exactly  closes  the  hole  A,  fig.  When  the  piston  in 
this  figure  begins  to  ascend  ; the  end,  E,  of  the  lever, 
fig.  3,  continues  to  ascend  also,  and  the  other  end,  F, 
descends,  and  being  connected  witli  the  valve  rod  at 
G,  fig.  2,  this  also  descends  and  thereby  opens  a 
communication  between  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  atmosphere,  which  former  thus  receives 
a fresh  supply  of  air.  This  valve  continues  to  descend 
till  the  piston  is  half  way  up  j it  then  begins  to 
ascend  till  the  piston  is  at  its  highest  point,  when  the 
valve  has  again  exactly  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  piston  now  descends,  but  the  vnlve  rod 
still  continues  to  ascend,  and  thereby  opens  a commu- 
nication between  the  cylinder  and  wind  chest,  into 
which  latter  the  air  is  forced  by  the  action  of  the 
piston.  When  this  latter  is  half  way  down,  the  valve 
rod  has  reached  its  highest  ]>oint,  and  then  continues 
to  descend  with  the  piston  till  the  latter  is  down,  w hen 
the  hole  A is  again  covered  with  the  valve,  and  the 
whole  is  situated  as  at  first  to  have  the  process  again 
repeated  as  above  described.  By  these  means  the 
Cylinders  are  successively  opened  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  then  to  the  wind  chest,  and  a constant  influx  of 
air  is  produced.  To  preserve  a steady  action  in  the 
valve  roils,  they  are  made  to  pass  through  guards  level 
With  the  floor,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  2.  The 
cylinder,  D,  has  no  bottom,  being  open  to  the  wind 
3 a 
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BEL-  chest,  and  its  piston,  which  weigh*  “OOlb*.  serves 
LOWS,  only  to  regulate  the  pressure,  which  amounts  to  alamt 
BELLY  i,f>*  Per  *4UiUV  inch.  tb«  pressure  exceeds  this 

^ ‘ , the  piston  rises  and  opens  a safety  waive  connected 

with  this  cylinder  at  the  back,  not  seen  in  our  drawing, 
but  the  operation  of  which  will  be  easily  conceived. 

The  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  shown  in 
fig.  2,  is  peculiar  only  to  that  particular  section,  the 
other  part  of  the  bottom  is  perfectly  flat,  its  purpose 
is  obviously  to  furnish  u communication  With  the 
valve  cylinder. 

The  theory  of  these  machines  has  been  already 
explained  in  our  treatise  of  Pneumatics  j and  for  the 
description  of  several  other  forms  of  Bellows  and 
blowing  engines,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  C Gregory's 
Mechanic*,  and  vol.  xxxviii.  of  The  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

BELLUCE,  in  Zoology,  tnc  name  of  Linnaeus’s 
sixth  order  of  animals. 

BELLI' I NE.  Lat.  a beast  j kef/uuutt,  beastly. 

Btllua  perhaps  from  helium  -,  because  they  carry  on 
war  among  themselves  as  well  us  against  mankind. 

We  make  it  plainly  to  appear,  that  tbc  Atheists  artificial!  and 
factitious  justice,  is nothing  but  trill  ami  word*  : end  that  tlicy  fir® 
to  civil  sovereign*  no  right  nur  authority  at  all,  but  onely  beUmtac 
liberty,  and  brutish  force.  Cadwrtk.  Intel.  Syrtcm,  Pr<j\  xx. 

BELLUNESE,  a mountainous  district  in  Lombardy, 
about  twenty -eight  or  thirty  miles  long,  and  twenty 
broad,  bordering  upon  the  Tyrol,  Friuli,  Feltre,  and 
Corncgliano.  It  produces  some  wine,  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  is  rich  in  pasturage  and  cattle.  It  also 
contains  many  excellent  forests,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtain  large  quantities  of  timber,  which 
is  principally  floated  down  the  Piavc  to  the  Lagune 
of  Venice.  The  mountains  also  yield  iron,  leud, 
copper,  and  vitriol.  The  Bcllunese  contains  a num- 
ber of  towns  and  villages,  with  nearly  50,000  inhabi- 
tants. it  formerly  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Venice, 
but  was  transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Cnmpo 
Famiio,  and  is  now  included  in  the  dominions  of  that 
empire.  Its  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  principal  town. 

BELLU  NO,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  district, 
stand*  on  a hill  between  the  Ardo  and  the  Piave. 
Including  the  suburbs,  the  population  is  estimated  at 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  individuals.  The  city 
contains  a number  of  churches  and  cloisters,  some  of 
which  are  good  buildings ; and  there  is  also  a large 
aqueduct,  by  which  water  ia  conveyed  across  a wide 
valley  to  the  town.  Belluno  is  governed  by  a 
council,  all  the  members  of  which  have  the  rank  of 
Noblesse.  When  the  influence  of  the  French  was 
predominant  in  Italy,  Buonaparte  conferred  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Belluno  on  his  Marshal  Victor,  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  about  £2500.  Belluno  ia 
forty  miles  north  of  Venice,  and  nearly  fifty  east 
of  Trente.  Latitude  46“3  It/  N.  and  longitude 

r E. 

BE'LLY,  v. 

Bj/i  ly,  n. 

Bb'liyacbs, 

B/lltcrbu, 

Bs'lltrULL, 

Bk/LLYfAHK, 

Be'u,Y  SLAVE, 

B/iatood, 

BK'i.LvrjNcuF.n, 

Be'lly-timbf.b. 


Goth,  halgs;  A.  S.  beelg,  balig  ; 
Oer.  and  Dutch,  balg ; Lat.  bulga. 
Vide  balgcu  In  Junius  Gloss.  Goth . 
and  bulga  in  Vossius. 

" To  belly  out,  is  to  swell  out, 
to  be  or  make  tumid  ; to  puff 
out,  to  inflate,  to  stretch,  to 
distend. 


Bjildcrs  & loggers,  fustc  aboute  yoden 

Tyt  hurc  bagge  &.  kure  bety.  wore  bred  fill  yrrunmyd. 

Pier*  Plouhman.  Vuiun,  p.  3. 

A great*  bettyed  tnonke  wytli  a ararlet  face,  whose  poncho  I* 
well  pampered  and  stuJi'cd  rp  to  the  tlx  rote  wyth  all  manor  of 
ticlycatcs.  Pale.  .Apology. 


BELLY. 

BELOCL 


Wh*  was  excess  j-ue  riotous  bankettyng,  pottc-companyooyng, 
and  btlychearynge  more  outrogiously  raed,  and  the  pore  huugri- 
ousne*  leue  refreshed,  than  now.* 

UdalL  Prologue  to  Epk. 


When  thou  rommnt  into  thy  neighbours  vyneyarde,  y"  maist 
eata  gTspea  thy  belyful  at  thine  owns!  pleasure : but  thou  shaltc 
pul  nunc  in  thy  bagge.  Bible,  1551.  Dent.  c.  xxiii. 

Yet  take  they  falsely  rpon  them  the  honor  of  an  apostle*  name, 
and  make  as  though  they  were  by  red  Into  the  vine vardc  of  the 
lorde,  and  tluit  they  are  by*  woorkemen,  when  they  byndcr  hya 
busincMC,  and  vnder  the  pretence  of  the  Gospel  sreke  theyr  belly- 
fare.  l'il alt.  2 Corinth.  C.  xi. 

Tlus  night , w hen  in  die  cnlxtrawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  belly  pimhid  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  union  pc  ted  he  mu, 

And  laid*  what  will  take  all. 

Shaktpeare.  l*ar,  act.  tti.  *C.  1. 

Base  belly  god*,  whore  food  is  Salhan’s  bate, 

Tlic  lord  in  wrath  ahall  cut  away  your  meale. 

And  for  your  honey,  furnish  you  with  gall. 

Stirling.  D—mtt-day,  2nd  hourc. 

O race  of  Capcroutans,  senseleas  of  dirlne  doctrine,  and  capable 
only  of  loavea  and  btUy-cheer  l 

Milton.  .1mmudversi*iu  upon  ike  Rem.  Defence. 

What  will  he  doe  to  these  beastly  beUyetanee,  which,  void  of 
all  godliness*  or  rmuoua  behaviour,  not  once,  but  continually  day 
aigbt,  give  tkeuuclues  wholy  to  bibbing,  and  banqueting  ? 

Homily  agaiiut  0 InlUnic  and  Drunke uncut. 

— — A friendly  wind, 

Circe  the  fair,  of  human  race  divine, 

Propitious  scut ; — to  ply  the  struggling  oar 
Small  wed  remain’d,  the  frcsh’niug  gale  suffic’d 
Each  bellying  canvas. 

Fenton.  Horn.  Odyt.  book  xi. 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think. 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

Because  when  thorough  deserts  rut. 

And  regions  desolate,  they  post. 

Where  belly  timber  above  ground, 

Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found, 

Unless  they  graz’d,  there’s  no  une  word 
Of  their  protiaion  on  record. 

Ratter.  IJuUbrai,  part  L C.  &. 

With  pride  like  this  the  emulating  mob 
Strive  fur  the  mastery— who  first  may  fill 
Th*  bellying  bin,  ana  cleanest  roll  the  hops. 

Smart.  The  Hop  Garden,  book  iL 
Such,  who  like  true  churchwarden*  eat, 

Because  Mte  parUli  pays  the  treat. 

And  of  their  bellyful  secure, 

O'ersee,  or  over-look  the  |*our. 

Lloyd.  Charily.  A Fragment. 


BELOCK,  be  and  lock.  A.  S.  be-lucan  ; Dutch, 
bc-luyckcn.  To  shut,  to  close,  to  shut  up,  to  block  up* 
V,  Block. 

And  ruder  that  thcl  roadrn  lowe 
A tombe  riche  for  the  nones 
Of  marl de  and  eke  of  Jnspre  stones, 

Wbcrin  that  I phi*  was  betoken. 

Gower.  Canf.  Am.  book  iv.  foL  83. 

And  after  of  hi*  owoe  choys 
He  toke  his  death  rpon  the  croys. 

And  howc  in  graue  be  was  betake, 

And  howc  that  be  hath  belle  broke. 

And  toke  hem  out.  that  were  bym  leue. 

Id.  lb.  book  IL  fol.  46. 
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BF.LOCK 

bclono. 


Mar.  Mjr  husband  hid*  me,  now  I will  rnmaske. 

This  is  that  face,  thou  cruell  Angelo 
Which  once  thou  sworst,  was  worth  the  looking  cm  j 
This  is  the  hand,  which  with  a row'd  contract 
Was  fast  beUcki  in  thine. 

ShoAspeare.  Measure  fur  Measure , Col.  81. 


BELOMANCT.  Gr.  8t\ot  an  arrow  or  dart  ; and 
MaKretn,  divination. 


These  I cannot  liken  better  than  to  the  Borderers  between  two 
countries,  who  lire  in  the  marches  and  confines  of  two  powerful 
kingdoms,  both  which  hare  a great  influence  upon  them,  so  that 
it  U hard  to  say  whose  subjects  they  are,  and  to  which  I’rinre  they 

belong . Tlllot.on.  Sermon  XT. 


BELONG- 

BELOW, 


The  Roman  law  adjndgvd,  that  if  one  man  wrote  any  thing,  on 
the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing  should  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  blank  material. 

Blaekslone.  Commentaries,  book  ir.  -106. 


Belomaney,  or  dirination  by  arrows  bath  been  in  request  with 
Scythians,  Alans,  Gcwnans,  with  the  Africans  and  Turks  of 
Algier.  Broun.  Vulgar  Errours,  book  T.  p.  330. 

The  practice  of  Bhlomancy  existed  among  the 
Greeks,  ami  wits  used  by  the  Arabian*.  St.  Jerome,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel,  *ays  they  wrote  the 
names  of  several  cities  they  intended  to  assault,  on 
several  arrows,  and  putting  them  all  into  a quiver  pro- 
miscuously, drew  them  out  as  lots  are  drawn,  and  that 
city  the  name  of  which  was  written  on  the  arrow  first 
drawn,  was  the  city  upon  which  war  was  first  made. 
This  method  of  divination  was  practised  by  the  Arabs 
although  forbidden  by  the  Koran.  .Seven  divining 
arrows  were  kept  at  the  temple  of  Mecca,  three  of 
which  only  were  commonly  used.  On  one  was  written, 
*f  my  lord  hath  commanded  me/’  on  the  other,  " my 
lord  hath  forbidden  me,"  and  the  third  was  blank. 
If  the  first  was  drawn  they  looked  upon  it  as  an 
approbation  of  the  enterprise  in  question ; if  the 
second,  it  was  a dissuasive ; and  if  the  third  was  taken, 
they  again  mingled  the  arrows,  and  drew  till  a decisive 
answer  was  obtained.  A third  mode  was  to  cast  a 
certain  number  of  arrows  into  the  air,  and  the  inquirer 
was  to  steer  his  course  in  that  direction  to  which  the 
arrow  inclined  in  its  descent. 

BELONG,  ■)  De  and  long; — To  lengthen,  to 

Belo'noino.  ) stretch  out,  to  extend,  to  reach,  to 
attain  to.  A.  S.  lengian  ; Ger.  Ian  gen,  be-tangen,  pro* 
longare,  pervenire,  atlingere  ; Dutch,  langhen . 

To  reach,  to  attain,  to  pertain,  to  appertain  ; to  be 
in,  or  become  within,  the  reach,  the  grasp ; into  the 
power,  or  possession  ; to  be  or  become  the  property 
of. 

Muse  not  to  much*  jer  on  qua}  Faith,  tyl  Jkw  more  knows 
Ac  lookr  bow  leyr*  hit  Isrlly.  al  j*y  lyf  tywc 
That  >re  by  longed  to  on  lord*. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Vision,  p.  31$. 

Thus  lmlh  this  robbonr,  and  tiiii  homicide. 

That  many  a nun  made  to  wepc  and  pleine, 

Swichc  guerdon,  m behmgeth  unto  pride. 

Chaucer,  The  Monies  Tale,  v.  14546. 

Verteous,  vy»e,  gen  til  and  liberal  I, 

Fn  fentes  of  war,  excelling  vderb  all, 

With  curry  honnte  belong  and  anc  gcntill  kniebt. 

G.  Douglas.  Preface  to  Eneados,  book  L 

As  yf  a iodge  would  swere  me  generally  in  n court*  to  make 
txew*  aunswrr  to  suche  thvnges  ns  should?  be  nuked  of  me,  and 
after  mine  nthe  geoen,  be  would  ask  me  certain*  questiona  of 
maters  nothing  beligtng  to  him. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  Woe  he  t,  foL  218. 

T^e  mceter  for  bis  purpose  seemed  Tyssaphcrnrs,  a mail  both* 
of  more  experience  and  affinity  then  the  other,  amt  also  better 
furnished  with  the  aouldioures  that  belonged  sometime  to  king 
Cyrua.  Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.34, 

Ikw*  is  a kind*  of  character  in  thy  lift, 

Tliat  to  tb’  ubseruer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  vnfold  ; thy  sclfe,  and  thy  belemgingt 
Are  not  thine  owne  so  proper,  aa  to  waste 
'i*by  selfe  vpon  tby  Terrors ; they  on  thee. 

Shahspeort.  Measure  for  Measure , fol.  61. 


BELOSTOM A , m Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hampttru,  family  H ytlroconsee.  Generic  character: 
fore  feet  terminated  by  a single  hook  ; ant  crime  scuit- 
pectinated. 

There  is  no  European  species  of  this  genus  ; it  is 
nettrly  allied  to  Nepc. 

BELOVED,  be  and  lored.  A.  S.  lu/uin  ; Gcr.  lieben  , 
Dutch,  lieren  ; lujian,  amare,favere,futcre.  To  love,  to 
fuvour,  to  cherish,  to  make  much  of. 

TTrtlt  in  delit  lie  lircth,  am!  hath  don  yorr, 

Beloved  and  drad,  t burgh  faronrcif  fortune 
Both  of  his  lordes,  and  of  his  commune. 

Chaucer.  The  CUrhes  Tate,  r.  7944. 

And  nethele*  by  daira  olde, 

VVlum  that  the  hokes  wrrrn  leucr, 

Wryting  wn*  be  toned  eumr 
Of  them,  that,  weren  rerttiona. 

Gower.  Goof  Am.  Prologue,  fol.  1. 

We  are  more  sottish  than  the  Trojans,  If  we  retain  our  Helena, 
any  one  beloved  lust,  a painted  devil,  any  sugar'd  temptation,  with 
(not  the  hazard,  but)  this  certainty  of  having  Mich  horrid  miseries, 
such  invaluable  losses.  Taylor  Sermon  xlx.  ii.  188. 

Dare  then,  thou  much  be  lov'd  by  smiling  fate. 

For  Anna's  sake,  and  in  her  name  be  great : 

Go  forth,  and  be  to  distant  nations  known 
My  future  favourite,  and  ray  darling  son. 

Prior.  A Letter  to  M.  Ii.  Desprtaujr. 
Were  kingship  aa  true  treasure  as  it  seems. 

Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a wise  man's  wish, 

I would  not  be  a king  to  be  be  lov’d 
Causeless,  and  daub'd  with  undiseernlng  praise. 

C our  per.  The  Task , book  V. 

BEI/XW,  1 Brand  low.  Low  (in  Dutch,  laag,)  is 

Bklc/wt.  / the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb 
Herman,  jactre,  cubttre.  Tooke,  ii.  344.  Lowt  is  lowed, 
low'd,  low'l.  To  belowt ; to  treat  as  a lowt. 

For  who  can  brook,  to  sec  a painted  crowc 
Singing  aloft,  when  turtles  mourn  brUm  r. 

Gascoigne.  A hcmrmbr ounce,  4*. 
Again*  there  Is  not  that  so  ill 

Bylawe  the  lampe  of  Phorbq*  light. 

But  man  may  better  if  hr  will 
Apptic  hi*  wit  to  make  it  right 

2'urbcrtnle.  All  things  as  they  are  used. 

For  as  he  i*  not  moderate  nor  tolerable,  who  calletb  the  upper 
•nperfices  onely  and  cope  of  tbe  hearen,  £rw, that  b to  snv,  aloft,  or 
superior ; and  all  tbe  rrst,  adrw,  that  is  to  say,  beneath ; so  be 
who  te  north  tbe  earth,  or  rather  tlie  centre  of  it  ooely  xdrw,  that 
la  tossy,  below  or  inferior,  is  not  to  be  endured. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  950. 

Sicur  Ganrlard,  who  when  he  beard  a gentleman  report  that  he 
was  at  a supper,  where  they  had  not  ouely  pood  company  and  good 
c hr  arc,  but  also  sanory  rpigrammea,  and  fine  ail*  grammes  ; be 
returning  home,  rated  and  be  low  led  his  rook*  as  an  ignorant  scul- 
lion that  rumor  dressed  or  aerued  vp  to  him,  citlier  cpigrammea  or 
anagram  in  M.  Camden.  Remains,  176. 

AU  expressions,  did  I say ! yea,  and  conceptions  too : for  Lis 
nature  is  so  pure,  bis  goodnes*  to  great,  his  knowledge  so  trans- 
cendent, bis  power  so  boundless,  hi*  wisdom,  justice,  ami  mercy 
so  mysterious,  hit  glory  so  incomprehensible,  and  all  his  perfection* 
to  high,  so  infinitely  high,  that  our  highest  conceptions  of  him  are 
■till  infinitely  below  him.  Beveridge.  Sermon  xia. 
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BELUJISTAN. 


All  tnitL  U from  tlie  sempiternal  source 
Of  light  divine.  But  Egypt,  Grew,  and  Roror, 

Drew  From  the  atRam  brio tr.  More  favour’d,  we 
Drink,  wkea  wc  cliuoae  it.  At  tbc  fuuntala  held* 

Cow  per.  The  Tilth,  book  U. 

BELPAR  or  Bklpkr,  anciently  Beau  poire,  a village 
in  Derbyshire,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Derwent,  remarkable 
for  its  extensive  cotton  manufactories.  Of  two  water 
wheels  which  work  the  machinery  in  the  largest  ma- 
nufactory, one  is  forty  feet  long  and  eighteen  in  dia- 
meter, the  other  forty-eight  feet  long  and  twelve  in 
diameter.  Population,  in  18*21,  7^35.  Poor's  rates,  in 
1803,  at  8 s.  10 d.  £\ 686.  0i.  7 £d.  eight  miles  N.E. 
from  Derby. 

BELSW  AGGER,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a fine,  a 
brave,  swaggerer,  a braggart,  a bully. 

Let  Mims  be  Angry  at  their  S.  bet  n agger,  and  we  pass  in  the 
heat  oo’t  and  be  beaten,  beaten  abominably. 

Beaumont  aft/  Fletcher.  Wit  with  Money,  act  lii.  sc.  1. 

Com.  Indeed  you  are  a clisriublc  kelmaggtr ; u»y  wife  cry’d 
out  fire,  fire  ; and  yon  brought  out  your  church-buckets,  and  called 
for  cn.'.aes  to  play  against  it. 

Dry  dm.  The  Spanish  tryar,  act  v. 

BELT,  v.\  A.S.  belt;  Ger.  and  Swe.  belt;  It.  and 

Belt,  n.  I Sp.  balleo;  Lat.  halteus.  Balteum,  (juod 
cingulum  e corio  habebant  bullatum , balteum  dictum. 
Varro. 

To  gird;  to  surround,  to  inclose. 

Ay  by  bit  belt  he  bare  a lcn*  parade, 

And  of  a awerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade. 

Clauerr.  The  /level  Tale,  t.  3927. 

That  goodly  belt  was  Cert  us  bight  by  name, 

And  a*  her  life  by  her  esteemed  dcare. 

No  wonder  then,  if  that  to  wlnne  the  same 
So  many  ladies  sought,  as  shall  appearr ; 

For,  peereleaae  she  was  thought,  that  did  it  beare. 

S pen  ter.  Faerie  Querne,  book  iv.  C.  V. 

These  ram  pert*  seem  Intended  to  hare  had  some  effect  eren  on 
the  eye.  Rein-  dug  out  of  a bed  of  elialk,  and  betting  the  hills  far 
and  wide  with  white,  more  especially  if  we  suppose  some  assistance 
from  an  artificial  facing,  they  mu«t  have  been  vblhle  at  a vast 
dbtiiuee.  Warton.  Hiltary  of  A'iJdingtvn,  p.  67. 

On  an  enormous  shield,  which  l*  belted  to  his  body,  is  a rude 
fimire  of  a lion  paswnt  fpiardant,  and  crowned.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  Gilbert  dc  Gants,  the  nntient  owners. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Cheiter. 

What  need  of  these 

For  gamr*ten*,  jockey*,  brotliellers  impure, 

Spendthrift*,  and  booted  sportainen,  ofVncr  seen. 

With  Mtni  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels 
Thau  in  the  bounds  of  duty  ? 

Cenrper.  The  Tali,  book  ii. 

Belt,  Great  and  Little,  the  namw  of  two 
straits  which  form  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattcgat,  The 


former  separates  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  BELT, 
and  is  at-out  fifteen  miles  in  width,  where  it  is  crossed  “ 
from  Nyborg  in  Funen  to  Corsoer  in  Zealand.  The  J1STA^ 
greatest  breadth  of  the  strait  is  twenty  miles.  Its  . . . , 

shores  are  mostly  low,  but  they  afford  some  convenient 
harbours  and  good  anchorage  ; but  the  navigation  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  the  number  of  small  island, 
and  sand  banks  hywhich  the  channel  is  impeded,  'lire 
small  island  of  Sprogoe  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  general  passage  from  Funen  to  Zealand.  Vessels 
sailing  through  this  strait,  pay  a tribute  at  Nyborg, 
where  a guard  ship  is  stationed  to  enforce  a compliance 
with  this  regulation.  The  Little  Belt  is  situated 
between  the  Island  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  not  more  than 
a mile  in  width.  At  this  place  stands  the  fortress  of 
Fredcrieia,  where  the  tolls  are  levied  on  the  vessels 
that  pass  through  this  channel.  The  breadth  of  the 
strait  expands  both  ways  from  this  point,  till  it  reaches 
the  width  uf  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  principal  route 
from  Jutland  In  Copenhagen,  pnsscs  through  Fredcrieia, 
and.  though  circuitous,  is  generally  preferred  to  any 
of  the  others.  Ships  seldom  [mss  the  Little  Belt,  unless 
compelled  by  peculiar  circumstances  ; and  the  Sound 
which  opens  between  Zealand  and  the  Swedish  coast, 
is  preferred  for  nil  large  vessels. 

BELTEIN  or  Hu.-trix,  which  in  Gaelic  signifies 
Dm!  nr  Bel' I fire,  a custom  still  existing  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  anil  probably  at  its  first  institution 
meant  to  celebrate  a festival,  in  honour  of  the  sun's 
return,  at  Mayday.  The  herdsmen  and  young  people 
assemble  in  every  village,  cut  a square  trench  in  the 
ground,  leaving  a turf  in  the  middle,  and  on  tills  they 
dress  a large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal  and  milk; 
every  person  present  contributes  something,  and  after 
dedicating  a certain  portion  to  the  supposed  preservers 
of  their  flocks,  or  to  some  animal  whom  they  seek  to 
propitiate,  as  the  destroyer,  they  dine  on  the  remainder. 

A full  account  of  the  custom  will  he  found  in  Pennant  s 
Tour  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical 
jtccount,  Eil.  1794-  . 

BELTUKBET,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  about  eight  miles  from  that  provincial  capital, 
and  sixty  from  Dublin.  This  town  sent  two  members 
to  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union.  It  has  a 
weekly  market,  in  which  all  articles  offered  for  sale, 
pay  toll  in  kind.  These  consist  principally  of  oatmeal, 
potatoes,  and  varn.  Brewing  and  distilling  are 
carried  on  in  'the  town.  Bclturbet  stands  on  the 
river  Erne,  and  appears  to  have  once  been  a military 
station,  as  some  ancient  fortifications  are  stall  visible 
in  the  church  yard. 
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Diri*ioru  BELUJISTAN  or  Bblcciiirtax,  a country  of  consi- 
derable extent  within  the  confines  of  India  and  Persia, 
and  formerly  subject  to  the  latter.  It  lies  between  24° 
and  30°  of  N.  lat.  and  SH°  and  67°  E.  long,  is  extremely 
mountainous,  peopled  by  warlike,  semi- barbarous 
tribes,  and  was  scarcely  known  by  report  to  Europeans, 
till  explored  by  Mr.  Pottinger,  and  some  other  enter- 
prising officers  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
in  1809  and  1810.  K&dir  Shah  granted  tbc  whole  of 
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this  territory  to  Nasfr  Khdn,  one  of  his  favourites,  in 
1739,  but  since  that  period,  internal  commotions  have 
produced  changes  in  the  government  'V  hen  Lieutenant 
Pottinger  visited  it,  this  country  was  divided  into 

1.  The  Provinces  of  J'h&lAwHui  and  SAr&wan,  and 
districts  of  KelAt. 

2.  Macrdn  and  Lcs.  # f 

3.  Kohistkn,  i.  c.  the  mountainous  region  west  of 
the  Desert. 
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BELU-  4.  The  Desert. 

JISTAN.  5.  Cach  Gunduvali  and  tlie  district  of  Herrend  D&jel. 

6.  The  Province  of  Sind’h. 

Mountains.  The  whole  country  is  uninterruptedly  mountain- 
ous. The  principal  range,  called  Jirahui'c  by  Lieut. 
Pottinger,  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Brikhuis,  rises 
abruptly  to  a considerable  height  out  of  the  sea  at 
Cape  Mowin',  (the  Monze  of  the  maps)  in  N.  lat.  25° 
and  E.  long.  66”  L runs  first  in  a north-easterly, 
then  in  a northerly  direction,  and  finally,  after  having 
resumed  its  original  course,  sinks  into  moderate  hills 
and  unites  with  the  lowest  ridgesof  the  chain  traversing 
Afghanistan.  It  anciently  formed  the  boundary  between 
Persia  and  India.  Near  the  Indian  Ocean  this  chain  is 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  in  breadth  ; but  at  a distance 
of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  const,  the  mountains  break 
into  a variety  of  branches,  and  stretch  over  the  whole 
country  to  the  west  and  north,  finally  uniting  with 
the  Persian  ranges,  and  either  ending  abruptly  in  the 
sea,  or  gradually  subsiding  into  the  sandy  belt  which, 
through  a considerable  part  of  the  coast,  separates  the 
cultivable  region  from  the  ocean.  The  general  incli- 
nation of  the  loftiest  ridges  is  from  north-east  to  south- 
west ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  Brahuic  range  is  only 
a prolongation  of  the  Himlit  Cush,  the  Eniodus  of  the 
ancients,  whence  the  Hezuroh  range,  or  Paropamisus, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  has  its  origin.  With 
this  latter  chain,  the  western  extremity  of  the  Brahuic 
mountains,  which  extends  northward  far  beyond  the 
main  body  of  these  highlands,  is  probably  united. 
This  branch  is  the  boundary  between  Smt&n  and 
Kirmdn,  and  at  present  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Another  considerable  branch  of  this 
range  extends  from  their  south-western  angle,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  body  in  that 
direction,  forms  at.  last  a junction  with  the  mountains 
of  L&ristin  in  Persia,  and  sends  out  many  collateral 
ramifications  terminating  in  headlands  on  the  coast  of 
Macrkn.  To  the  west  of  that  province,  the  mountains 
recoil  as  it  were  on  the  principal  body,  and  form  a 
very  intricate  mass,  called  by  the  natives  Kokisthn  or 
the  highlands.  The  breadth  of  the  loftiest  ridge,  at 
its  greatest  expansion  in  N.  lat.  28°  is  nearly  200 
miles ; and  measured  diagonally,  its  greatest  length  is 
more  than  280  miles.  The  town  of  KclAt  is  placed, 
according  to  the  natives,  on  the  highest  level  of  this 
chain  ; and  all  Mr.  Pottinger’s  observations  tended  to 
confirm  that  opinion.  The  great  height  of  the  defiles 
leading  down  to  the  northern  desert,  and  the  severity 
of  the  winter  at  this  place,  which  is  very  little  beyond 
29°  north  lat.  prove  its  extraordinary  elevation,  which 
has  been  conjectured  to  exceed,  by  one  eighth,  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Rlvm.  It  is  remarkable  that  this,  though  so  mountainous 
a region,  is  peculiarly  destitute  of  water.  It  has  not 
one  navigable  river  j nothing  but  mere  brooks  and 
mountain  torrents  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hills,  and 
only  one  stream  which  is  not,  at  times,  dried  up.  That 
river  is  known  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of 
its  course  > being  called  Budur,  Mulidaui,  B'hagw&r 
and  Dest  or  Dcsti  in  the  interval  between  the  parallel 
of  29°  and  the  ocean,  through  which  its  course  has 
been  partially  traced.  Even  this  stream,  the  largest 
in  the  country,  and  anciently,  in  all  probability,  much 
more  considerable  than  at  present,  has  not  a depth  of 
above  twenty  iuches  within  a hundred  yards  of  the 
beach.  But,  at  a greater  distance  from  the  shore,  its 


depth  and  magnitude  increase.  Its  source  is  said  to  be  BELU- 
in  the  district  of  Garmsoil,  near  the  banks  of  the  Hel-  JISTAN. 
mind  (or  Ilindmcnd.)  In  the  district  of  Penj-gur,  it 
has  a copious  and  perpetual  stream. 

The  seasons  are  very  different  in  different  parts  Seasons, 
of  this  country.  In  the  mountainous  provinces  they 
resemble  those  of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
Europe.  The  desert  and  maritime  provinces,  on  tlic 
contrary,  have  a climate  closely  approaching  to  that 
of  the  tropics,  and  properly  speaking,  have  only  three 
changes  of  seasons  ; i.c.  the  hot,  the  cold,  and  the  rainy 
period.  InJ'h&law&n  and  S&r&win,  the  spring  com- 
mences towards  the  end  of  February  ; the  summer  at 
the  beginning  of  May  * the  autumn  continues  through 
August  and  September,  und  is  generally  followed  by 
a severe  winter.  But  in  the  barren  and  level  sands  of 
Mucr&n,  though  there  are  four  changes,  there  are  in 
reality  only  three  different  seasons,  rains,  heat,  and 
cold.  The  first  occurs  in  February  and  March,  and 
again  in  June  or  July ; the  latter,  being  occasioned  by 
the  south-west  monsoon  ; the  second,  or  hot  season, 

Lists  from  March  till  October,  including  therefore  the 
second  rains  ; and  the  third,  or  cold  season,  lasts  from 
November  till  February,  but  is  extremely  mild,  when 
compared  with  the  winter  of  the  upper  provinces,  lu 
Mac  ran,  the  heat  and  drought  arc  such  as  to  render 
the  country  scarcely  habitable  at  any  distance  from 
the  coast ; while  the  mountainous  province  of  Kohislhn 
has  a climate  between  the  two  extremes  already 
described,  and  Cach  Gand&vah,  which  is  oppressed 
with  excessive  heat  in  summer,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  winter  at  all. 

In  this  mountainous  country,  filled  probably  with  Soil  and 
primitive  rocks,  and  encircled  by  a vast  belt  of  sand, 
the  soil  in  general  is  barren ; but  in  the  upper  pro-  tl°0*’ 
vinces,  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  are  gathered 
from  folds  where  scarcely  any  thing  but  pebbles  are 
to  be  seen.  The  lowlands  of  Cach  G&ndnvah,  formed 
by  the  alluvions  of  the  Indus,  are  proverbially  fertile; 
and,  ill  cultivated  as  they  arc,  produce  large  quantities 
of  grain,  cotton,  indigo  and  oil  for  exportation.  Mine- 
rals abound  in  a country  thus  rocky ; and  besides 
the  precious  metals,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony have  been  discovered  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
as  well  ns  sulphur,  alum,  sal-ammoniac  and  salt-petre. 
Rock-salt,  nitre  in  its  natrie  state,  and  many  medicinal 
minerals  are  also  found  in  great  quantities. 

Nasir  Khan,  while  sovereign  of  this  country,  had  Fruits, 
the  good  sense  to  encourage  in  his  subjects  a love  of 
agriculture  and  gardening.  Various  fruits  were  intro- 
duced from  C4bul  by  his  orders,  and  almost  all  the 
productions  of  temperate,  with  some  of  tropical  cli- 
mates, are  now  to  be  procured,  at  moderate  prices,  in 
the  markets  of  KelAt.  Besides  our  common  grain  and 
rice,  they  have  Bajrl  (Holcim  tpicalus,)  Jow&ri  ( Holcut 
Sorghum,)  Mung  (Phastolus  Mungo,)  Mayz,  D&l,  Ured 
and  Malar  (leguminous  vegetables,)  Channk  ( Cicer 
sirietMum,)  and  Til  (Smmiim.)  Esculent  vegetables 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Madder,  cotton  and  iudigo, 
the  latter  of  a quality  superior  to  that  of  Bengal,  are 
mud'll  cultivated  to  the  north  and  east  of  Kelftt.  The 
wheat  is  sown  in  August,  and  is  reaped  in  the  following 
June : barley  comes  to  its  full  growth  in  about  eight 
months,  from  September  to  May.  Madder  requires 
three  years  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Ushpusht  or 
camel-grass,  a large  species  of  clover,  (perhaps  lucern,) 
produces  two  crops  in  a month,  and  lasts  for  six  or 
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seven  years.  In  the  more  productive  parts  of  the 
southern  provinces,  Macr&n  and  Les,  each  of  the  two 
■ rainy  seasons  produces  a separate  crop  of  grass  ; and 
the  palms  give  a large  quantity  of  dates.  The  impreg- 
nation of  the  female  blossoms  is  carefully  attended  to. 
The  varieties,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in  a tree 
so  much  cultivated,  are  almost  innumerable  j yet  they 
are  accurately  observed  and  noted  by  those  who  are 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  palm  plantations. 
Among  the  timber-trees  of  BelAchistnn,  we  may  reckon 
the  ApArs,  a species  of  Zizyphus,  somewhat  resembling 
the  jujube  and  the  tamarind.  The  wood  of  the  former 
has  much  the  appearance  of  teak,  and  both  arc  remark- 
ably hard  and  durable.  TheBAbal  ( Mimosa  Fatoenana,) 
Lai  (Tamorix)  Mulberry,  Nim  (Melia  Azad  dirachta,) 
Pi  pal  { Ficus  Ileltginsa,)  Sish  (DaUjerf'ia  Sissoo,)  Chi- 
n&r  ( Oriental  Plane ) Mango,  Walnut,  and  Sycamore  are 
also  found  in  different  provinces  of  this  country  ; but 
the  common  European  forest  trees  are  wanting. 

Almost  all  the  animals  found  in  hot  and  temperate 
climates,  are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  this 
country  j but  of  our  domestic  fowls,  it  haa  neither 
(tacks,  geese,  nor  turkies  ; and  the  magpye,  a bird 
unknown  in  India  and  perhaps  Persia,  is  not  uncommon 
about  KelAt.  Flamingoes  and  Floricnns  (Otis  Houbdra) 
are  among  the  rarer  birds  met  with  in  the  lower  dis 
trict*.  Poisonous  reptiles  and  insects  are  not  so  common 
as  in  India 3 but  fresh  water  fish  must  be  exceedingly 
scarce  in  a country  so  destitute  of  rivers.  Of  domestic 
animals,  their  horses  are  large  and  strong,  but  exceed- 
ingly  vicious  ; their  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  broad- 
tailed race,  called  dunbah  in  Persian.  Camels  and  dro- 
medaries arc  the  beasts  of  burthen  most  highly  prized 
by  the  Beluches.  The  latter,  which  has  only  one  hump 
on  its  back,  is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  swiftness, 
and  power  of  abstinence.  The  liest  are  those  bred  In 
the  highland  districts,  which  arc  heavy,  very  black 
and  rough.  The  natives  are  extremely  attentive  to  the 
breed  of  their  dogs,  and  shepherd  s dogs  and  grey- 
hounds are  the  species  they  value  most.  Wild,  and 
▼cry  fierce  dogs  are  found  in  the  unfrequented  part® 
of  the  woods. 

The  upper  and  inhospitable  regions  of  J*hAlAwAa 
and  SArAwAn  were  first  peopled,  as  Mr.  Pottinger  con- 
jectures with  much  probability,  by  the  unhappy  Hindds, 
who  retired  into  those  fastnesses  before  the  victorious 
armies  of  Mahmtid  Sabuctagin,  and  his  son  Mas  dud, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  The  present 
occupiers  of  this  territory  may  be  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes;  1.  the  Bcltiches ; 2.  the  Brahms; 
3.  the  DehwArs,  and  4.  the  Hindds.  The  two  first  form 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  evidently 
distinct  races,  speaking  different  languages.  The 
Belfichikf,  or  Bcliich,  is  evidently  a corrupt  dialect  of 
Persian,  approaching  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Curds  on 
the  western  side  of  Persia,  while  the  BiAhAiki  or  BrA- 
hdf  lienrs  the  same  relation  to  the  Hinduwl  spoken  in 
the  Penj-Ab.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
origin  of  these  two  races.  Mr.  Pottinger  thinks  it 
probahle,  that  the  Beltiches  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Tttrcum&n  soldiers  who  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
SeljAk  dynasties,  and  were  dispersed  when  those 
dynasties  were  overturned.  Bnt  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
their  language,  published  by  the  Anabaptist  Mission- 
aries at  i^erAinpdr,  does  not  give  any  indication  of  its 
having  been  derived  from  a Tatarian  dialect.  On  this 
supposition,  the  first  establishment  of  the  Beluches  in 


the  mountainous  regions  on  the  eastern  side  of  Persia,  BELU- 
inust  be  referred  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  llijrah,  Le.  JISTAN. 
the  eleventh  of  our  era,  a period  at  which  they  begin 
to  he  named  by  the  Asiatic  historians.  They  are  found 
in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  northern  and  wen  tern  pro- 
vinces ; are  divided  into  three  leading  tribes,  the  NhArius, 

Hinds,  and  Maghsts ; the  former  on  the  western  side 
of  BeluchistAn,  the  latter  on  the  lowlands  of  Cach 
OandAvah,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountains.  These 
tribes  arc  again  subdivided.  They  are  a tall,  handsome, 
but  not  athletic  proplc,paticnt  of  hardships,  and  fearless 
of  death  ; delighting  in  predatory  excursions,  which  are 
called  chnpAos,  and  which  strongly  resemble  the  forays 
of  our  northern  borderers  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  are  attended  by  much  greater  atrocities.  In  these 
excursions  they  are  usually  mounted  on  dromedaries ; 
and  arc  provided  with  a few  dates,  some  bread  and 
sour  cheese,  and  water,  if  necessary.  They  march, 
without  halting,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
they  rac&n  to  attack,  conceal  themselves  in  a wood  or 
unfrequented  place,  till  night,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
suppose  the  inhabitants  to  be  in  a sound  sleep,  hasten 
forwards,  burning,  destroying,  and  carrying  off  what- 
ever comes  in  their  way.  Such  habits  are  not  favour- 
able to  peace,  and  this  tribe  is  in  fact  in  a constant 
stale  of  warfare.  Hospitality,  the  favourite  virtue  of 
savages,  is  universal  in  BeluchistAn  ; and  the  natives 
arc  as  free  from  any  disposition  to  pilfer,  as  they  are 
ready  to  boast  of  their  feat*  in  predatory  expeditions. 

Their  obedience  to  their  chiefs  seems  entirely  volun- 
tary; and  their  domestic  habits  are  almost  all  pastoral. 

They  usually  reside  in  ghedAns  or  tents  made  of  black 
felt,  or  coarse  blanket,  stretched  over  a frame  of  wicker- 
work, formed  of  twigs  of  the  gez  or  tamarisk.  An 
assemblage  of  these  tents  forms  a tuman  or  village, 
and  its  inhabitants,  a kheH  or  family.  The  men.  when 
not  engaged  in  war,  have  all  the  indolence  of  savages; 
but,  except  in  the  use  of  opium,  they  are  not  addicted 
to  intoxication.  They  do  not  commonly  indulge  in  the 
plurality  of  wives  which  their  religion  allows ; and  they 
are  respectful  to  their  vomen,  and  leas  jealous  of  their 
being  seen  than  is  usual  among  Musulmans.  Their 
slaves,  one  of  the  fruits  of  their  plundering  excursions, 
ore  remarkably  well  treated.  A long  shirt  and  trowsera 
of  blue  or  white  calico,  and  a quilted  cap,  round  which 
a shawl  is  twisted  when  they  are  in  full  dress,  consti- 
tute all  their  clothing.  In  winter,  thick  warm  surtouts 
are  requisite  for  all  classes.  The  women,  when  young, 
tress  their  hair  and  twist  it  round  their  head,  forming 
all  the  ends  into  a knot  on  tbc  crown,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a cap.  When  out  of  d»>ors  they  are 
completely  veiled.  Their  dress,  in  other  respects, 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  men,  but  exposes  the 
bosom  as  much  as  the  tunic  of  the  Persian  women. 

Their  soldiers  have  most  clumsy  ponderous  accoutre- 
ments, but  are  excellent  marksmen  : to  kill  a lark 
or  sparrow  with  a single  ball,  at  a distance  of  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,  is  not  esteemed  by  them  as  any  proof  of 
dexterity ; and  the  nAzah-bAxi,  or  spear-play,  their 
most  favourite  diversion,  demands  no  small  muscular 
strength  and  skill,  even  in  its  easiest  form.  It  consists 
in  the  rider's  piercing  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  while 
his  horse  is  at  full  speed,  a wooden  stake  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  requires  the  most  critical  management 
of  both  the  horse  and  spear  at  the  same  instant. 

Their  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  exem- 
plary, and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  their  customs 
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BELU-  scctn  borrowed  from  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  the 
JISTAN.  widow  must  be  married  by  her  husband’s  next  brother ; 

v— adultery  is  punished  hy  the  death  of  both  parties ; 

proof  of  incontinence  before  marriage  will  authorize  a 
divorce  ; and  a betrothed  virgin  is  considered  as  pos- 
sessing nearly  the  same  rights  as  a married  woman  ; 
the  sang,  or  promise  of  marriage,  once  made  is  invio- 
lable. The  striking  similarity  between  the  manners 
of  this  people  and  those  of  the  Curds  and  wandering 
Turcomans,  or  Yanik,  as  the  Turks  call  them,  who 
are  found  in  every  part  of  Anatolia,  give  an  air  of  great 
probability  to  the  conjecture  as  to  their  origin  men- 
tioned above. 

2.  Bra-  2.  The  Br&htifs,  or  second  distinct  tribe  inhabiting 

hoocis.  this  country,  differ  from  the  Bcluchcs  principally  in 

the  following  particulars  : they  arc  more  'unsettled, 
always  changing  their  abode  at  the  change  of  seasons, 
or  in  quest  of  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  They  excel 
the  others  in  strength  and  hardiness,  and  differ  from 
them  exceedingly  in  make  and  features,  being  short 
and  thick  set,  with  round,  flat,  faces  ; while  the 
Bcluchcs  arc  tall  and  raw-boned,  with  long  visages, 
with  high  clicck-bones,  and  many  of  them  have  brown 
hair,  a remarkable  peculiarity  in  a country  so  near 
the  tropic.  They  arc  laborious,  and  till  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  plains,  but  have  little  inclination  for  com- 
merce ; they  have  extremely  voracious  appetites  j 
prefer  animal  to  vegetable  food,  and  devour  it  almost 
raw.  They  cure  meat  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards smoking  it.  Thus  prepared  it  will  keep  for 
several  months,  and  tastes  much  like  rein-deer’s  tongue. 
They  are  as  faithful,  but  less  ferocious  than  their 
neighbours  ; and,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  are  ruled  by 
tbeir  chiefs  with  a more  despotic  sway.  They  are  un- 
couth in  their  manners  from  want  of  civilisation  ; but 
disinterested,  humane,  and  placable,  and  in  that  respect 
the  very  reverse  of  the  Beltiches,  who  are  avaricious, 
revengeful,  and  cruel.  They  arc  better  marksmen  than 
the  latter  j and,  what  is  very  singular,  never  increase 
the  quantity  of  their  clothing  in  the  severest  weather; 
except  that  the  shepherds  occasionally  wear  a covering 
of  white  felt.  Their  women  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
assist  in  out-door  work,  and  are  not  secluded  from  the 
society  of  the  men.  They  wear  a kind  of  stays  which 
lace  behind,  and  give  them  something  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  peasants  in  Switzerland.  Both  these  tribes 
are  strict  observers  of  the  Sunnah,  or  traditional  law 
of  the  Musulnmns,  and  in  that  point  approach  nearer 
to  the  Turks  than  the  Persians. 

3.  DeV»  3.  The  Dehw&rs  or  Dehkans,  i.  c.  villagers,  are  ex- 

wslrs,  clusively  employed  in  agriculture,  and  hold  their  lands 

by  a sort  of  feudal  tenure  j being  bound  to  provide 
the  Khfm's  guests  with  water,  fuel,  and  provender;  to 
supply  him  with  couriers  when  required,  and  to  attend 
him  on  his  hunting  excursions ; but  they  are  not  liable 
to  any  military  service.  They  arc  quiet  and  harmless; 
and  tacitly  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  other 
tribes.  They  never  migrate,  and  differ  much  in  appear- 
ance from  the  other  natives,  being  low  in  stature, 
without  any  pretensions  to  comeliness,  and  having 
coarse  features  with  high  cheek-bones  ; but  an  artless, 
honest,  good-humoured  expression  of  countenance 
makes  up  for  their  want  of  beauty.  It  is  remarkable 
that  their  common  language  is  pure  Persian  ; this, 
together  with  some  other  considerations,  led  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger  to  conjecture  that  they  have  sprung  from  the 
Gebrs,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  who  fled  before  the 


victorious  arms  of  the  Musulm&ns  j but  their  zealous  BELU- 
observance  of  the  Sunnah,  as  well  as  their  dispersion  JISTAN’. 
through  other  parts  of  Asia,  (for  theTAjies  of  Afghia-  v*“ 
istdn  are  evidently  the  same  race,)  militates  against 
that  supposition. 

4.  The  llindhs,  who  were  probably  the  first  settlers  4.  Hindoos. 
In  these  mountains,  are  still  tolerated  by  their  Musul- 
man  conquerors,  who,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  country,  were  first  admitted  into  their  impregnable 
retreats  as  traders  and  husbandmen  ; and  at  length 
subverted  the  government  by  which  they  had  been 
indulged  with  too  much  lenience.  The  Hindiis,  however, 
at  present  residing  in  Bcluchisl&n,  are  not  indigenous, 
but  are  merchants  from  Mult&n,  who  only  remain 
among  the  mountaineers  for  a few  years,  though  they 
are  respected  by  the  government,  and  not  disturbed  in 
the  profession  of  their  religion,  having  a temple  where 
idolatrous  worship  is  publicly  performed  by  several 
Brahmans.  This  is  a singular  instance  of  tolerance  in 
a Musulman  country  ; and  these  Hindus  themselves, 
as  if  forgetting  the  luws  of  the  Shistcr,  when  removed 
beyond  their  Holy  land,  moke  no  scruple  to  eat  animal 
food,  use  leathern  bags,  and  do  a variety  of  other 
acts  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  acknowledged 
tenets. 

1.  Of  the  provinces  before  enumerated,  J’haluw An  l.JTiAK- 
and  S&r&vv&n,  with  the  intermediate  district  called 
KelAt,  arc  the  furthest  to  the  north  and  north-east.  *"  f w 
They  arc  bounded  by  that  part  of  the  Brahuic  moun- 
tains, which  is  beyond  the  2t>th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  most  southerly  is  J'hakiw&n,  which  contain?!  six 
t'hacs  or  districts,  each  governed  by  a different  chief. 

Its  largest  town  Zehri,  contains  more  than  3000 
houses,  surrounded  by  a mud  wall.  In  the  wlvolc 
province  there  is  not  a single  stream  which  has  more 
than  ten  inches  depth  of  water  in  the  dry  season  ; but 
by  digging  in  the  beds  of  the  torrents,  water  is  easily 
found.  The  district  of  Kel&t  properly  belongs  to  KclAt. 
£&r£wnn  : but,  in  consequence  of  some  usurpations  on 
the  |Kirt  of  the  Kh&n,  it  hAs  become  nearly  a distinct 
province.  To  the  north  of  it,  bounded  by  the  Afghan 
hills,  and  the  desert  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kandahdr, 
lies  S&r&w&n,  divided  into  several  districts,  but  en-  SArAwAu. 
tircly  occupied  by  migratory  tribes  of  the  Brdhnia. 

Rugged  as  the  surface  of  the  whole  is,  the  latter  is  the 
most  uneven  of  the  three,  possessing  not  a single 
level  space  more  than  a few  miles  in  circumference, 
except  a remarkable  gap  in  the  northern  front  of  the 
great  chain,  forming  a naked  plain  of  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent,  which  is  called  the  Deshti-b^-daulat 
or  Pennyless  Desert.  The  southern  province  is  the 
most  fertile  of  the  two,  having  frequent  rains,  but 
it  is  the  least  populous.  Kel&t  is  the  capital  of  both,, 
and  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  the  metropolis 
of  Beltichist&n. 

2.  Lcs  and  Macrdn,  which  form  the  second  division  of  2.  Lns  and 
this  country,  are  comprehended  between  the  higher 

ridges  of  the  Brahtii'c  chain  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
are  more  or  less  intersected  by  such  branches  of  those 
hills  as  diverge  towards  the  sea.  On  the  north,  besides 
the  first  division  of  BeiuchUtdn  already  described,  they 
have  the  Desert  and  Kohistitn  ; on  the  west  the  Persian 
province  of  L&ristdn.  The  whole  of  this  country, 
indeed  , once  formed  a part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Lcj,  Los  or 
or  Lesh,  which  signifies  in  the  Jcdg&U  language  a Lujm. 
valley  or  plain,  is  deserving  of  its  name,  having  a 
surface  perfectly  level  for  about  ninety  miles  by  httj. 
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BELU-  enrlosed  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  passable 
JISTAN.  by  only  five  leklis  or  defiles ; two  in  the  eastern  and 
western,  and  one  in  the  northern  branch  of  the  great 
chain.  Two  small  rivers,  Pur&lt  and  Habb,  water  this 
province  ; the  former  is  the  Arabia  of  the  ancients,  and 
is  navigable  for  about  twenty  miles  ; the  other  is  less 
considerable.  The  soilis  fertile;  the  revenue  estimated 
at  50,000  rupees  per  annum  (^6,500.)  ; and  the  sove- 
reign! y held  on  a feudal  tenure  under  the  Kh&n  of 

1MM.  Kelftt.  The  capital  of  Ives  is  B11&,  placed  on  a consi- 
derable eminence  and  a rocky  site,  ou  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Purdli,  partly  surrounded  by  a mud  wall, 
and  containing  about  300  houses.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  merchants  from  Mutt&n  and  ShicAr-piir,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  who  enjoy  great  immu- 
nities, und  complete  toleration  of  their  idolatrous 
worship.  The  population  of  Les  may  probably  amount 
to  25,000  souls,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  are  migra- 
tory families,  and  all  of  one  tribe,  though  known  by 
four  different  names  ; Numrl,  Jcdg&l,  Jdk’hyh,  and 
J^t’h, : they  are  indolent  and  excessively  curious. 
The  men  are  middle-sized  and  athletic  ; the  women 
plain  and  peculiarly  dirty.  Rice  and  fish  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  diet,  and  they  are  fond  of  intoxicat- 
ing drugs.  Their  manners  and  appearance,  as  well  as 
their  language,  called  Jedg&li  or  Jlt’hgdli,  which  has 
a close  affinity  with  that  of  Sind’h,  prove  that  they 
must  have  come  originally  from  Hinddst&n. 

Mukran.  Many  or  the  districts  of  Macrfin,  of  which  there  are 
fourteen,  are  nearly  if  not  entirely  uninhabited.  Its 
extraordinary  dearth  of  water  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Some  of  the  many  streams,  now  merely  trifling 
brooks,  were  formerly  navigable  by  boats.  The  Ag’hdr 
Nadi  is  the  first  stream  after  passing  Les  ; in  its  bed 
is  a celebrated  well  called  Anilch  cund  or  fathomless 
abyss,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known.  It  is  supposed 
by  the  Hindiis  to  have  been  dug  by  C All,  the  goddess 
whose  shrine  at  Hinglatz  (Hing-16j)  just  above  it,  is 
a favourite  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  river  Dost,  men- 

Rcdirc.  tioned  before,  waters  the  district  of  Kej,  which  receives 

its  name  from  the  capital  of  this  province.  That  town 
covers  three  sides  of  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  its  castle,  deemed  impregnable,  is 
placed.  It  carried  on  a considerable  trade  with  Kan- 
doh&r,  and  the  north  of  India,  but  has  gone  to  decay 
since  its  governors  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  KMn  of  KelAt.  The  remainder  of  Macrio  is  a 
sandy  desert,  or  a mass  of  barren  mountains,  with  here 
and  there  a fertile  valley,  or  an  island  of  palms  in  the 
midst  of  the  waste,  such  as  are  often  found  in  the 
vast  deserts  of  Africa. 

3.  Kobo-  3.  Kohistan,  the  third  division  of  the  Belfich  ter- 
ritory,  is  surrounded  on  the  cast,  north  and  west  by 
sandy  deserts,  with  the  single  exception  of  a very 
narrow  range  of  hills  which  connect  it,  on  the  north- 
west, with  the  Pnropamisus  of  the  ancients.  On  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Brahuic  chain,  of  which  it 
forms  one  of  the  extremities.  It  abounds  in  mineral 
productions,  chalybeate  and  salt  springs,  and  its  hills 
occasionally  betray  a volcanic  origin.  It  is  as  ill  pro- 
vided with  water  as  the  neighbouring  country,  and  is 
divided  into  two  districts,  the  Maid&nl,  or  plain,  and 
Cdhakl,  or  hilly  country.  Its  scanty  population  con- 
sists entirely  of  Beltiches.  They  arc  in  a state  of 
entire  independence,  obeying  their  chiefs  more  from 
habit  and  a sense  of  the  necessity  of  something 
like  order,  than  from  any  other  principle,  for  they 


do  not  acknowledge  any  fixed  law  or  regular  BELU- 
government.  Commerce  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  JISTAN. 
carry  on  at  all,  and  their  principal  occupation  con-  v mm~ 
sists  in  making  predatory  incursions  on  the  neigh- 
bouring states. 

4.  The  Desert  is  about  300  miles  long  and  200  4.  The 
broad.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Helmind,  or  Henucnd,  Desert, 
which  may  be  here  considered  as  the  boundary  of 
BclfichistAn,  and  is  separated,  on  the  west,  only  by  a 
narrow  range  of  kills  from  the  deserts  of  Kirni&n.  Its 
utmost  extent,  including  the  latter,  is  nearly  600  miles, 
reckoning  diagonally  from  east  to  west,  and  500  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  mountains  of  Afgb&nist&n.  This  vast  ocean  of 
sand,  for  such  it  may  well  be  called,  is  composed  of 
particles  so  light,  that  when  taken  up  in  the  hand, 
they  arc  scarcely  more  than  palpable  : the  whole  is 
thrown  by  the  winds  into  an  irregular  mass  of  waves, 
running  east  and  west,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet ; most  of  these  banks  rise  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  leeward  side,  and  from  the  redness  of  their 
component  particles  might  easily  be  taken,  at  a dis- 
tance, for  brick  walls.  The  windward  side  slopes  off 
with  a gradual  declivity  to  the  base  of  the  next  bank, 
or  wave,  which  in  its  turn  ascends  again  in  a straight 
line  in  the  same  manner  as  described  above.  The  diffi- 
culty of  attempting  to  drive  the  camels  up  the  leeward 
or  perpendicular  sides  of  these  hills  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. In  this  attempt  the  traveller  often  fails,  and 
is  obliged  to  take  a more  circuitous  route  : but  on  the 
shelving  side,  those  persevering  animals  succeed  better ; 
and  when  once  they  reach  the  summit  of  the  wave,  they 
drop  most  expertly  on  their  knees,  and  slide  down  with 
the  sand  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  hollow.  The  sand 
Is  so  fine  that  particles  of  it  are  raised  to  a considerable 
height  by  the  wind,  and  getting  into  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  nostrils  of  the  traveller,  cause  a most  painful  irri- 
tation and  excessive  thirst.  Hard  block  gravel,  without 
a vestige  of  vegetation,  succeeds  these  undulating 
sands,  and  bare  stony  hills,  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, are  the  first  ascent  towards  higher  and  less 
barren  regions. 

6.  Caen  Gandivah,  and  6.  the  Regency  of  Sind'h, 
though  they  form  at  present  a part  of  Belfichistin, 
belong  more  properly  to  Hinddstin,  as  they  lie  to  the 
cast  of  the  Brahuic  chain  of  mountains,  the  natural 
barrier  between  India  and  Persia.  A brief  account  of 
them  will  therefore  be  included  in  our  article  ou 
Hindustan. 

Nasir  Khun  to  whom  Nadir  Shdh  gave  the  Govern- 
sovereignty  of  Bcluchistdn,  had  in  effect  an  uncon-  meat, 
trolled  authority ; but  he  allowed  his  chiefs  to  hold 
their  lands  on  feudal  tenure,  and,  probably  without 
intention,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system, 
which  is  rather  that  of  a military  republic,  than  an 
absolute  monarchy.  Each  tribe  has  the  right  of 
choosing  its  own  Scrddr  or  chief ; but,  when  once 
filled,  the  office  becomes  hereditary.  The  power  of 
making  war  or  peace,  determining  the  boundaries  of 
property,  deciding  disputes  between  different  tribes 
or  individuals,  and  in  short  the  general  administration 
of  justice  is  however  still  vested  in  the  Kh&nof  KelAt, 
son  and  successor  of  Nasir.  In  time  of  war  each 
Scrddr  is  required  to  attend  with  his  quota  of  troops, 
and  is  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Khin,  even  to 
his  own  detriment,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  he  has  a claim 
for  compensation.  As  the  laws  previously  iu  use  were 
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BELU-  found  i n sufficient , Naslr  established  a new  code,  which 

J1STAN.  still  in  force.  The  Korun  nos,  as  might  be  sup- 

BKLUGA  P08^,  standard  by  which  he  was  guided  : it  will 
' \ therefore  be  sufficient  if  we  mention  the  improve- 
ments he  made  upon  the  law  of  Mohainuied.  In  cases 
of  murder,  when  the  deceased  is  a foreigner,  every 
one  concerned  in  the  crime  is  immediately  executed, 
and  no  commutation  is  allowed.  Burglaries,  and 
robberies  by  night,  when  clearly  proved,  are  punished 
with  death.  Adultery  may  be  avenged  by  the  injured 
husband,  but  he  is  required  to  produce  undoubted 
proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  and  he  is  liable  to  very 
severe  punishment  if  he  fails  in  that  point.  Minor 
offences  arc  cognizable  by  the  Serd&r  of  the  Kheil  or 
family,  from  whom  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Scrd&r 
of  the  whole  tribe,  and  ultimately  to  the  Kh&n  him- 
self. No  execution  can  take  place  without  an  order 
from  the  Kb&n  of  Kelikt,  except  in  case  of  the  murder 
of  a traveller  on  his  road,  when  the  nearest  chief  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  to 
make  a report  subsequently.  In  some  cases  the  Kh&n 
consults  the  heads  of  his  own  family  before  he  decides 
on  a momentous  cause. 

The  army  may  possibly  amount  to  60,000  men  j 
and  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  350,000  rupees, 
(j&43,750).  In  the  time  of  Kaslr  Khun  it  was  per- 
haps ten  times  as  much.  The  duties  and  taxes  arc 
extremely  moderate  ; but  foreign  commerce  is  reduced 
to  almost  nothing. 

History.  The  mountainous  tract,  which  forms  the  central 
and  most  important  part  of  this  territory,  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
perhaps  uninhabited  up  to  the  period  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquests,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
of  our  era.  Alexander  himself  marched  from  PattlUA 
(T'hatt’hah  or  Tuttah)  on  the  Indus,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Arab  it®,  still  indicated  by  the  cape 
called  Arabit  by  the  natives,  (the  Arabah  of  the  maps)  ; 
from  thence  he  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Orci'ts 
in  his  way  to  Gedrosia,  or  Macr&n,  where  his  troops 
suffered  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  famine,  all  the 
accumulated  miseries  attending  a march  through  such 
a parched  and  desolate  region.  Another  part  of  his 
army  passed  under  the  command  of  Cratcrus,  by  a 
more  circuitous  route  through  Arachosia  and  Dran  • 
giann,  the  KnmlahAr  and  Se'ist&n  of  modern  geography  ; 
countries  placed  in  a higher  latitude,  to  the  north  of 
the  extensive  deserts  which  separate  the  Bcluches 


from  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  first  Mohammedan  BELIT- 
invaders  followed  the  track  of  Alexander,  and  kept  J1STAN. 
close  to  the  const ; and  the  Sultans  of  Ghuznuh,  who  0F“jj  K 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  level  country  to  the  tagH. 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  coast  us  far  as  the  ,, 

borders  of  Persia,  never  ascended  the  hills.  The 
Persian  historians  say,  that  the  idolatrous  Hindus  were 
driven  into  these  retreats  ; but  the  present  inhabitants 
do  not  betray  any  affinity  in  feature,  language,  or 
customs,  with  the  natives  of  India.  The  origin, 
assigned  to  them  above,  appears  to  be  more  probable. 

They  themselves  suppose,  that  they  are  the  original 
natives  of  the  hills,  asserting  that  their  name,  lSruhui, 
is  derived  from  Barobi,  or  mountains  ; while  they 
call  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  N'hdruis  or  NaftShfs, 
i.  c.  Lowlanders.  The  traditions,  current  on  the  spot, 
do  not  carry  the  origin  of  the  Musulman  government 
further  than  seven  generations  back.  The  Rajah, 
who  appears  to  have  borne  the  hereditary  title  of 
Schwa,  resided  at  Kel&t : and,  about  two  centuries 
ago,  the  reigning  sovereign  was  obliged  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  Camber,  a mountaineer,  supposed  to  be 
the  descendant  of  a celebrated  plr,  or  saint.  This 
leader  and  his  followers,  who  came  from  Penj-gdr  in 
Mocr4n,  soon  dispersed  the  Afgh&n  marauders,  who 
had  invaded  Beldchistln  front  the  east ; and,  cither 
dissatisfied  with  their  scanty  pay,  stimulated  by 
religious  zeal,  or  urged  on  by  both,  they  proceeded, 
after  a few  years  had  elapsed,  to  depose  the  Rijah, 
and  convert  his  subjects  to  the  true  faith.  Abdu'llah 
Kh4n,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Camber,  conquered 
a considerable  part  of  Cach  Gond&vuh,  till  then  subject 
to  the  Nuwwdbs  of  Siud'h.  At  that  period  N&dir 
Sh&h,  otherwise  called  Tahiuds  Kuli  KMn,  carried 
his  victorious  arms  into  India,  and,  while  at  Kandah&r, 
despatched  some  detachments  of  his  army  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Beluehes.  Abdu'llah  sent  his  two 
sons,  as  hostages,  to  the  conqueror's  camp.  Their 
father  was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  liis  territory 
as  a feudatory  of  Persia ; and,  after  the  death  of 
Abdu'llah,  his  younger  son,  Nosir  Khun,  by  the  advice 
of  Xddir  Shah,  deposed  and  put  to  death  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  their  father  on  the  gad'hi, 
or  throne,  but  had  shamefully  abused  his  trust  by  the 
most  execrable  cruelty  and  oppression.  Nasir  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  sovereign,  and  died  in  1795  after  a very  long 
reign,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  his  subjects. 


BELVEDERE,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  near 
the  west  coast  of  theMorea,  oecupyiug  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Elis.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  beauty 
of  the  situation  and  prospect,  though  the  town  itself 
is  but  meanly  built.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
which  comprises  the  Messenia  and  Elis  of  antiquity, 
and  is  about  sixty -five  miles  west  of  ancient  Corinth, 
in  north  latitude  37°  59*,  and  cast  longitude  21°  at/. 

BELUGA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  the  Delphiniu 
Mbicano.  Within  this  fish  is  occasionally  found  a 
morbid  concretion  called  the  Beluga  stoxe.  Its 
usual  figure  is  globular  or  oval.  It  is  of  a yellowish 
white  colour,  of  a smooth  polished  surface,  between 
the  size  of  a pigeon's  and  a goose's  egg.  It  is 
ponderous,  and  requires  a strong  blow  to  break  it. 
n hen  scraped  and  sprinkled  on  hot  iron  it  emits  a 
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faint  urinous  smell,  and  calcines  into  a light  insipid 
greyish  earth.  The  Asiatics  of  the  Volga  give  it  in- 
doses of  from  ten  grains  to  a dram,  in  calculous  dis- 
orders ; and  they  believe  also  that  it  facilitates  the 
delivery  of  women  in  childbirth. 

BKLUR,  the  general  appellation  given  to  the 
Alpine  region  which  divides  the  southern  part  of 
ancient  Scythia,  or  Great  Bucharia,  from  Little 
Bucbaria.  It  lies  in  about  the  37th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  71st  of  cast  longitude. 

Belch  Tagii,  a range  of  mountains  in  central 
Asia,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  about  the 
71st  degree  of  east  longitude.  This  term,  in  the 
Mongul  language,  implies  “ the  dark  or  cloudy  moun- 
tains.'' They  belong  to  a part  of  the  ancient  litmus, 
arc  perpetually  covered  with  suow,  and  form  a noble 
3 I 
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BELUR  barrier  between  Independent  Tartary  and  the  Chinese 
TAGH.  Empire,  constituting  the  great  western  rampart  of 
~ the  immense  table  land  of  Central  Asia.  On  the 
TYR.  ” nort^  they  join  the  great  range  of  Bogdo,  and  on  the 
i , south  they  are  connected  with  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and 

ridges  of  Little  Tibet.  Gold  is  one  of  the  products 
of  these  mountains,  for  the  people  who  live  near  their 
base,  collect  considerable  quantities  which  the  tor- 
rents, occasioned  by  the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  wash  from  the  upper  regions. 

BEL  WEATHER,  i.e.  belled  weather.  A weather 
with  a bell  to  his  neck.  See  Warned. 


Much  like  a wrll  (frown  brl-weatkrr , or  felt'red  ram  he  shewea. 
That  watkei  before  a wealthy  flocke  of  faire  white-fleeced  ewea. 

Chapman  Hoi*.  tf.  book  :ii.  fol.  42. 

He  was  begot  when  the  algu  vu  In  Taurtu,  for  a'  roan  like  a 
bull,  but  ia  indeed  a brll-wtathrr. 

Feed,  The  Smn*  Darling,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

So  that  he  rLenthall]  that  had  been  so  long  the  bel-teemther 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  was  thought  fit  for  his  compliance  and 
money  to  be  nor  of  the  other  Hww. 

tt’oad.  .1  limit  Ox  on.  u.  307. 

BELYTA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  in  the 
order  Ilymenopiera,  family  Proclotrupu,  Generic  cha- 
racter : antenna*  of  the  males  with  fourteen  articu- 
lations, those  of  the  females  with  fifteen — the  former 
filiform,  the  inferior  joints  elongated — the  latter  very 
thick  and  monilifonu  ; upper  wings  having  complete 
cellular. 

BEMAD,  be  and  mad . Mad  is  merely  merit,  m<rd, 

(d  for  f)  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  me  tan,  somntare,  to  dream.  Tooke,  ii.  341. 

To  make  mad,  to  madden. 

If  on  uiy  credit  you  daro  build  so  far 
To  make  you  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  tluuik  you,  j;isi  report. 

Of  how  unnatural  and  brutaddin g sorrow 
The  kina  had  canse  to  plain. 

Skaktpter*.  King  Lear,  art  i>L  »C.  I. 

BEMANGLE.  (»cr.  and  Dutch,  mangel  i Dutch, 
maupWr'B,  deficere.  Skinner  approves  of  the  derivation 
by  Minaliew,  from  the  Latin  mancus,  maimed.  Sec 
Mangle. 

To  hack  or  maim  ; to  hew,  to  mutilate,  to  tear, 
to  lacerate. 


For  those  brmnnglrti  Umlu  which  scatter'd  be 
About  the  picture's  verge,  the  ruins  are 
Of  sear'n  unloved  lovely  balws,  which  she 
Fear’d  not  with  her  remorseless  claws  to  tear, 

And  hack  into  her  bowels  force  ; if  yet 
She  any  bowels  hud,  who  thua  could  eat. 

lieanmont.  Ptgrhe,  C.  Ii.  St.  71. 

But  when  they  had  opened  ('.-Mar's  testament,  and  found  a 
liberal]  legacy  of  money  bequeathed  unto  every  rltixen  of  Rome, 
and  that  they  saw  his  body  {which  was  brought  into  the  market- 
place) all  UrmangltJ  with  gashes  of  swords,  then  there  wsa  no 
order  to  keep  Uic  multitude,  and  common  people  quiet,  hut  they 
plucked  up  forms,  tables,  and  stools,  mid  Isid  them  all  abont  the 
body,  and  setting  them  afire,  burnt  the  corps. 

Karl  A.  Ptatnrch,  615- 

BXMABTYR,  be  and  martyr.  A.  S.  martyr ; Fr, 
martyr  t It.  martire ; Sp.  martyr.  A martyr.  Gcr.  mar - 
fentj  Dutch,  marleren.  To  martyr.  From  the  Gr. 

tntificari.  Haprvp,  propria  tea  tern  tigni/icat. 

To  slay,  to  murther,  os  martyrs,  ns  witnesses  of  the 
truth  j — of  their  own  faith  or  belief. 


T-n.fl!,  in  lir  hTmrt*"th,  •ucU  wl'°  M y*  *Ud  survive  ; 

but  Id  so  servile  a condition  (condemned  to  the  mines;  \hat  they 
were  almost  bopcU-sse,  without  miracle,  to  be  released. 

FnUar’t  Worthies,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 


BEMASK,  be  and  mask.  To  wear  a mask.  Fr.  BEMASK. 
masque • It.  matcher  a ; So.  mascara  ; Dutch,  mage  he  ; — 

Ger.  maske.  Of  unsettled  etymology.  BEMIN- 

To  hemn.sk,  is  to  put  on,  to  wear  a mask,  a some-  pqrum 
thing  to  disguise,  cover  or  conceal.  t ^ 

To  si)  those  compliments,  the  doleful  lady  answered  nothing ; 
and  although  Oorotca  made  her  again  larger  oilers  of  her  service, 
stood  site  ever  silent  until  the  hrmathed  gentleman  (whom 
the  lackey  said,  the  rest  did  obey)  came  over. 

Si hriton.  Dan  Quirvte,  book  i.  C.  9. 

REMAUL,  be  and  maul.  Goth,  melon,  molere,  to 
mill,  to  grind,  to  bruise. 

Others,  who  knew  nothing  of  musical  expression,  and  merely 
lent  their  t-ars  to  the  plain  import  of  Use  word,  imagined  that 
Pbutatorius,  who  wos  somewhat  of  a choleric  spirit,  was  just 
going  to  snatch  the  cudgel*  out  of  Didius’a  bauds,  in  order  to 
bewaal  Yorick  to  some  purpose. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  c.  27. 

BEMAZE,  be  and  maze.  From  ware,  a labyrinth  j 
and  this  from  the  Dutch,  mtsten ; errare , (A.  S.  mission) 
to  err,  to  wander. 

To  be  or  put  out  of  the  right  way  ; to  confuse,  to 
perplex,  to  stupify.  See  Amaze. 

Thy  lamp,  mysterious  word  ! 

Which  whoso  sees,  no  longer  wanders  lost, 

With  intellects  brmaz’d  in  cadlcas  doubt, 

Bat  runs  the  road  of  wisdom. 

Cait per.  Task,  book  T. 

BEMRA,  Bemhe,  or  Br.Mnt,  a Negro  state  at  the 
back  of  Brngucla,  in  lat.  123  S.  Ion.  1“°  E.  It  ia 
traversed  by  the  river  San  Francesco,  or  Lutano, 

■which  swarms  with  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  The 
inhabitants  speak  a language  peculiar  to  themselves. 

BEMBEX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  bembteidet.  Generic  cha- 
racter : labium  forming  an  elongated  triangle  j 
mandibles  simply  unidentate  internally;  maxillary 
palpi  very  short,  having  four  articulation*.  The 
marginal  and  last  submarginal  cells  nearly  united  at 
their  extremity,  being  separated  only  by  a very  short 
angle. 

BEMBIDION,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  f'arabici.  Generic  character  : 
labium  transverse  ; thorax  narrower  than  the  abdo- 
men, and  os  brood  as  the  head  eyes  more  or  less 
prominent ; wings  generally  perfect ; external  max- 
illary palpi. 

BKMETE,  be  and  mete.  A.S.meian;  To  mete, 
to  measure. 


Away  tbnu  rngge,  tbnu  quantities,  thou  renmaot. 

Or  I ili all  bwi  be- mete  thee  with  thy  yard, 

A*  thou  ahalt  tbinke  on  prating  wiiiUt  thou  lin'jft : * 

I (ell  thro  i,  that  thou  ha»t  marr'd  her  gown#. 

Siaiipean , Taming  af  the  S Artie,  fol.  224. 

BEMINGLE,  be  and  mingle.  A.  S.  menegan,  ge- 
menegnn ; Ger.  and  Dutch,  men  gen,  mengelen.  To 
mingle,  to  mix. 

TliU  blade  in  bloodle  hand,  which  I do  beare. 

And  nil  hia  gore  bemiagled  with  thin  glcw, 
in  wiLucwc  I the  dread  full  minister  alow. 

hi  treat  far  Magistrate*,  p.  1Q& 

BEMINSTER  FORUM,  or  Beamixster,  a town 
of  considerable  antiquity  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Birt,  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  In  the  year  1644  It 
was  burned  to  the  ground  while  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Royalists  under  Prince  Mnuriee.  A falling  out 
between  the  French  and  the  Cornish  under  his  com- 
mand afforded  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  firing  the 
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BF.MIN-  town.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly  *6*22, 00D. 

STER  it  was  again  burned  in  16f>4,  when  the  damage  was 
FORUM.  compUted  at  half  that  nun.  A third  time  in  1781, 
Hi: MOAN,  fifty  dwelling  houses,  besides  other  buildings,  were 
v _ ^ -L  . consumed,  Beiuuinster  is  the  birth-place  of  Thomas 
Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  and 
the  historian  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1713. 
Population  in  1821,  2806. 

BEMIRE,  be  and  mire.  Dntch,  moer,  moor;  English, 
mud.  To  cover  with  mire,  mud,  or  dirt. 

Those  few  which  remained,  laid  hia  body  (boscly  God  wot,  bat 
as  necessity  suffmsl)  into  a colliers  cart,  which  drawne  with  one 
Hilly  leone  brunt,  through  a very  bale  and  filthy  way,  the  cart 
bruke,  aod  tlwrrc  lay  the  spectacle  of  worldly  (lory,  both  pitifully 
cuarcd,  and  filthy  (enured. 

Speed.  Ann.  1096.  W.  Rufat. 

Fair  maidens  all,  attend  tbc  muse, 

Who  .now  the  wandering  pair  pursues  : 

Away  they  rode  in  homely  sort, 

Tlic'ir  journey  long,  their  money  short  ; 

The  laving  couple  well  ite mir’d ; 

The  horse  and  both  the  ride  re  tir’d. 

Swift.  The  Progress  •/  Lee*. 

Hia  active  will-o’the- wisp  mar  be  gone  nobody  can  gueaa  where, 
whilst  be  leave*  aa  b mired  ami  benighted  in  the  bog. 

Burke.  On  Regicide  Peact. 

BEMIST,  be  and  mitt.  A.  S.  mist  uni  ; caligare ; 
Dutch,  micsten,  nebulam  exkalare.  To  overcloud,  to 
darken. 

Admitting  Chriatianity  bad  not  by  our  Saviour  and  lot  apostles 
been  confirmed  by  miracle*  ; yet,  it  would  in  time  have  been  taiico 
up,  and  entertniiied  and  rooted  in  mens'  heart*  for  the  very  iKKwsty 
and  integrity  of  it  : yet,  by  the  but  meanly  wise  and  common  due* 
tiooa  of  bemuted  nature,'  it  would  hare  been  no  very  powerful 
oratory,  to  persuade  the  taking  up  of  our  cross  to  follow  him. 

Peitkam.  Renter*,  fol.  328. 

BEMO'AN,  \ Be  and  moan.  A.S.  waatui,  be- 

Beuo'anino.  J mernan.  To  bewail,  to  lament,  to 
deplore. 

Verst  the  caste)  of  Notingiiam  rpe  U brother  lie  now, 

& antbtbc  is  other  londea,  deseriteik  him  al  dene, 

& allc  that  with  him  huldir,  (liii  ncre  nojt  to  6f  mmr.) 

R.  G lend  Met,  p.  490. 
Then  shall  thou  stonpc,  and  lay  to  ere 
If  they  within  aalepe  lie 
1 mean  all  saue  thy  lady  fee 
Whom  waking  if  thou  roaist  aspic 
Go  pul  thy  seLfe  in  ieopardie 
To  uske  grace,  and  the  bimene 
That  she  may  wete  without  werte 
Tliat  thou  night  no  rest  Hast  had 
So  sore  for  hir  thou  were  bested. 

Chaucer.  The  Romani  af  the  Rate.  foL  128. 
And  he  bis  hors  bead  aside 
Tho  turned,  and  to  hir  be  rode. 

And  there  he  houed,  and  abode. 

To  wit  what  she  woldc  meoe 
And  she  began  biro  to  hemme. 

Gower.  Cam/.  Am.  book  i 

So  H fortuned  that  in  this  mean  season  one  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster’s great  barons  died,  * right  valyant  man,  railed  the  lorde 
Kitzwater  ; he  was  greatly  br mooned,  but  against  dethc  none  may 
striue.  Prauart.  Cronycle,  V.U.  C.  105, 

Whereby  I dare  w*th  humble  bemoayugr. 

By  thy  gooduess,  this  Uiyogc  of  thee  requyre  j 
Ciiaatyce  me  nut  for  ray  deserving 
According  to  thy  lustc  conceaucd  yre. 

, Wyatt.  Pialme  vi. 

When  a poor- spirited  creature  that  dyed  at  the  same  time  for 
hin  crimes  bemoaned  himself  nnmanfuU'y,  he  rebuked  him  with 
this  question,  Is  it  no  consolation  to  such  a man  ns  thou  art  to  dye 
With  phorioo  ? Spectator  No.  133. 


BEMOCK,  be  and  mock.  Fr.  moequer.  Tbc  Greeks  BEMOCK. 
peculiarly  apply  the  verb  Xla-eotftfoi,  to  those  who  — 
deride  any  one  by  distorting  their  features  and  lips.  . 

V.  Junius  on  the  verb  Mock.  t < ^ 

You  foole*,  I and  my  frUowes 

Are  nLuirters  of  Cate,  tlte  elements 
Of  whom  vour  swords  arc  temper’d,  may  as  well 
U'ouad  the  loud  wiodrs,  or  with  6«-M«t>r*r-at-»ubs 
Kill  the  still  rinsing  waters,  aa  diminish 
One  dowle  that’s  in  my  plttmbe. 

Shu  kt peart.  Tempest,  fol.  13. 

Bru.  Mark’d  you  his  lip  and  eyes. 

SiriM.  Nay,  but  bis  taunts. 

But1.  Being  inou’d,  be  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  go<li. 

Su-JN.  JJetnoche  tbc  modest  moone 

id,  C oriel  anus,  fol.  S. 

BE  MOIL,  be  and  root!  Fr.  “ Mouiiler.  To  wet, 
moisten,  soak  or  steep  iu  moisture."  Cot  grave. 

Thou  »lioul<Lt  have  beard  in  how  inicry  a place,  bow  she  was 
bemoiCd,  bow  bee  left  her  with  tbc  borne  vpon  her. 

Sknkspeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fol.  221. 

BEMOXSTER,  be  and  monster.  Monitor,  from  the 
Lat.  monstrum,  which  Yossius  derives,  a moaendo ; 
velut  monctlrum  ; then  moNrintm.  See  Moxsrta 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  aelf-cover’d  tiling,  for  shame, 

Re-monster  not  thy  fc*t«re. 

SKahtprart  King  Lear,  act  hr.  sc.  2. 

BEMOURN,  bi,  or  be,  and  mourn.  Goth,  mammon, 

A.  S.  murnan.  To  mourn  ; to  grieve  for,  to  lament. 

And  there  suede  him  mycbc  puplr  : and  wyraitim  that  wrilidca 
and  bimomtden  biro.  Wlcltf.  Lake,  ebap.  zxrii. 

BE  Ml  ’FILED,  be  and  muffle.  Mujffie,  the  diminu- 
tive of  muff.  See  Murr. 

See,  I beseech  you,  bow  be  is  cloaked  up  willi  sermons,  prayers, 
and  sacraments  j and  so  betmtfird  willi  the  externals  of  rcligkw, 
that  be  has  not  a bond  to  spare  lor  a worldly  purpose. 

Sterne.  Sermon  xtH. 

BEMCSE,  be  and  ruuse.  Fr.  muter  .•  perhaps  the 
Lat.  muta.  To  bemute,  in  wine,  or  beer  j to  indulge 
the  nutting*;  the  thoughts  or  meditations,  which  wine 
or  beer  produces.  See  Amusk. 

Wine’s  generous  spirit  make*  the  coward  brave. 

Gives  ease  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  tbc  slave. 

Bemuted  iq  wine  the  luml  his  duns  forgrts, 

And  drink*  serene  oblivion  tu  hi*  debts. 

Patches.  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  V.  book  L 

BEN  {Arab,)  the  oily  acorn,  or  Bex- rut  j a 
whitish  nut,  about  the  size  of  a small  filbert,  of  a 
roundish  triangular  shape,  including  a kernel  of  the 
same  figure,  covered  with  a white  skin.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Hyperanthera  Moriuga,  a native  of  the  East 
Indies.  On  expression,  these  uuts  yield  one-fourth  of 
their  weight  of  a yellow  oil,  almost  insipid  j it  docs 
not  grow  rancid  by  long  keeping,  ns  is  common  with 
expressed  oils,  on  which  account  it  is  used  as  a basis 
for  extricating  the  aromatic  principle  of  such  flowers 
as  yield  but  a small  quantity  of  essential  oil.  It  is 
Impregnated  with  the  odour  of  roses,  jessamine,  and 
other  flowers,  by  stratifying  them  with  cotton  dipped 
in  the  oil,  and  repeating  the  process  with  fresh  flow- 
ers. until  the  oil  becomes  sufficiently  odorous  ; after 
which,  it  is  squeezed  out  from  the  cotton  in  a press. 

In  this  niunner,  the  celebrated  Uuile  antufue  de  la  routs 
or  otto  of  roses,  is  prepared  in  the  East  Indies. 

BcN-ADotKD,  or  Bkxavocrd,  the  table  hill,  a 
mountain  of  Scotland,  between  the  shires  of  Aberdeen 
and  Inverness,  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and 
3 i 2 
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BEN-  nearly  flat  at  the  top,  presenting  a huge  barren  mass 
Allot' RD.  of  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  3940  feet  above  the 
— level  of  the  sea.  A few  topazes  and  beryls  are  sorae- 
BKNARES  t{mes  foun<j  there. 

Hen  Ledi,  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Perth,  in 
Scotland,  rising  3009  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
on  the  summit  is  a small  lake. 

Ben-lomond,  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
in  Srntland.  It  rises  conically  from  Lochlomond, 
above  the  level  of  which  it  towers  3240  feet,  and 
above  that  of  the  sea  3262.  It  is  chiefly  composed 
of  granite,  and  masses  of  quartz.  It  is  entirely  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Ben  Macduie,  a mountain  on  the  western  confines 
of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  the  second 
highest  in  Britain  : it  is  4300  feet  in  height. 

Ben  Nevis,  a mountain  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton, 
In  Scotland,  rising  4370  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  the  highest  in  Britain.  It  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  porphyry  and  red  granite,  and  it  contains  a 
vein  of  lead  ore,  richly  impregnated  with  silver. 

BENA,  or  Bene,  a town  of  Piedmont,  situated  in 
the  district  of  Mondavi,  and  on  the  road  from  Finale 
to  Turin,  from  which  it  is  about  twenty-eight  miles 
distant.  It  is  a fortified  place,  defended  by  a castle, 
and  contains  nearly  5000  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  April  1796. 

BENADKY,  or  Bcnatck,  a small  town  in  Bohemia, 
In  the  circle  of  Buntzlau,  to  which  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  retired  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Frederick  II.  and  where  he  died 
in  1601.  It  stands  on  a hill  near  the  river  Iser,  and 
about  twenty -two  miles  north-east  of  Prague.  North 
latitude,  50°  15',  east  longitude,  14°  56'. 

BENAMED,  be  and  name.  Goth,  namo ; A.  8.  n<?nm. 
Ger.  and  Dutch,  name  ; Gr.  j Lat.  nomen;  Fr. 
nom  ; It.  name.  The  Lat.  nomen,  quasi  notimen  : that 
by  which  any  thing  is  known,  spoken  of,  called. 


And  tbnrforr  lie  a courtier  was  be-mamed. 

And  u i courtier  tu  with  ebear  received, 

(For  they  have  tongues  to  nwVc  * poor  man  Warned, 

If  he  to  them  his  duty  misconceived.) 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  lit. 


BENARES,  a town  and  district  in  the  province  of 
Allah -ab&d,  (sec  Allau-abad,)  situated  between  the 
tw'cntv -fourth  end  twenty-sixth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  zcniinduri,  or  lordship  of  Ben&res,  con- 
tains three  districts  ; that  which  hear*  the  same 
name,  Jatin-pfir  (Juan-poor)  and  Mirzft-pur.  It  1ms  an 
area  of  12,000  square  miles,  10,000  of  which  arc  a 
rich  cultivated  flat  on  each  side  of  the  Ganges.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  excessive,  but  in  winter  fires  are 
requisite.  Garden  stuff,  grains  of  different  kinds,  flax 
for  oil,  (no  linens  are  manufactured  here,)  and  sugar, 
arc  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  The  gross 
revenue  in  1813  amounted  to  4,562,707  rupees, 
(a£57°,33B.  7*.  6d.)  At  ChunAr-gar’h,  Mirzfi-pdr, 
and  Ghizi-pfir,  there  arc  large  atone  quarries,  which 
any  one  may  work  on  paying  a moderate  duty.  The 
receipts  for  such  licences  amounted  to  37,086  rupees, 
(s£4635.  15s.)  in  1H16.  Muslins,  silks,  and  gauzes, 
Balt,  indigo,  and  opium,  ore  made  in  this  district.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Gumtf ; bounded  by  the 
Caramn&sh  and  Sdn.  Its  principal  towns  arc  Bcn&res, 
Mirz&-pur,  Chundr-gar'h,  and  Gh&zi-pfir.  The  popu- 
lation exceeds  three  millions  ; and  the  Hindhs  are  to 


the  Musulmans  as  ten  to  one,  in  the  towns,  and  afl  BF.NARE* 
twenty  to  one,  in  the  villages.  The  Brahmans,  in  v'-— “ v“" 
consideration  of  the  respect  in  which  they  are  held  by 
the  multitude,  arc  here  indulged  with  some  peculiar 
privileges.  The  punishment  of  death  in  capital  offences 
is  commuted  for  transportation,  and  the  process 
against  them,  on  criminal  charges,  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  against  Hindus  of  a lower  caste. 

The  Ilijh  Chit  Sing'll,  as  is  well  known,  was  so 
refractory,  as  to  oblige  Mr.  Hastings  to  expel  him. 
from  his  zemindiri  in  1781  : but  he  lived  at  Gw&lfyir 
till  1810;  and  his  lands  arc  still  held  by  a collateral 
branch  of  the  same  family. 

Bendres,  in  Sanscrit,  Vdrd  Nasi,  from  the  two 
streams  Vdrd  and  Nas),  is  placed  in  lat.  25°  30'  N., 
ami  long.  83°  V E.  on  the  high  bank  and  northern  side 
of  the  Ganges,  which  here  takes  a sweep  of  four  miles. 

Its  elevation  above  the  edge  of  the  water  is  evident  from 
the  G'hdts  or  landing-places,  which  nre  thirty  feet 
high  : they  arc  built  of  large  stones,  and  were  erected 
by  pious  Hindils  as  acts  of  public  charity.  The  whole 
town  rises,  like  an  amphitheatre,  from  this  basis,  and 
may  be  seen  at  once  from  the  opposite  shore,  which 
is  an  extensive  level.  The  height  of  the  houses,  and 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  give  it  nil  the  usual  inconve- 
niences of  an  Asiatic  town.  Its  inhabitants  ore  more 
than  GOO, 000,  of  w hom  8000  are  said  to  he  Brdhmans  ; 
and  at  the  great  Hindu  festivals  the  concourse  is 
immense  : for  Cdsf  or  Cdslif,  the  Spicndul,  as  the 
Indians  commonly  call  it,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  whole  of  India.  The 
country  for  ten  miles  round  is  holy  land ; and  the 
famous  lingam,  supposed  to  be  Siva  or  Mahb-D&d  him- 
self in  a state  of  petrifaction,  attracts  the  veneration 
and  the  alms  of  myriads.  The  representatives  of  this 
invaluable  relic,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  nre  said 
to  be  at  least  a million  ; and  one  pilgrim  is  reported  to 
hnvc  travelled  sixteen  times  from  Cisf  to  Ilnm&warft, 
(Hamisseran)  opposite  to  Ceylon.  Just  as  pious  Jews 
go  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  so  do  devout  HindUs  come  to 
end  their  days  at  Benares  ; and  its  sanctity  is  such,  that 
the  having  died  there  would  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
even  beef-eating  Englishmen  from  l’atald, — the  realms 
of  the  Indian  Pluto.  One  Englishman  indeed,  the 
Brdhmans  say,  did  gain  admission  into  heaven  by 
departing  this  life  at  Bendres  ; but  he  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  merits,  left  a legacy  for  the  erection 
of  a temple  after  his  death.  Several  of  the  Hindi* 
princes  have  vakils  or  agents,  resident  at  this  place, 
appointed  to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.  The 
number  of  pious  foundations  in  so  holy  a place  must 
of  course  l>e  very  great,  and  few  Hindbs  of  conse- 
quence fail  to  maintain  at  least  uu  oratory  there.  The 
principal  temple  is  called  Viswdswar,  or  Bislsar,  and 
is  dedicated  to  Siva,  whose  sacred  relic  it  contains. 
Aiirang-zfcb,  to  mortify  the  HindUs,  whom  he  hated 
yrith  all  the  cordiality  of  a fanatic,  built  a splendid 
mosque  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and,  what 
was  worse,  on  the  ruins  of  a temple.  The  minarets 
of  this  edifice  command  an  extensive  view  over  the 
town,  with  all  its  vnrious  pagodas,  and  the  rich  sur- 
rounding country.  Science  has  also  found  some 
patronage  at  Beniires  : Jaya-Sing'ha,  R&jfc  of  Amb'Wr, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
erected  an  observatory  in  this  city,  (See  Philosophy 
Transactions,  vol.  ixvli.  ; As.  Res.  vol.  clxxxv.  cci.) 
which  is  still  existing  j and  a college  for  the  instructiou 
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BENARES  of  Hindhs  in  their  own  literature,  was  established 
by  the  British  government,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  resident,  in  1801  : but  the  preju- 
dices, and  perhaps  the  pride  of  the  Br&hnmns,  have 
hitherto  prevented  this  last  named  institution  from 
doing  much  towards  the  revival  of  learning  among 
the  natives.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation,  there 
were  said  to  be  300  Hindbs,  and  30  Mohammedans, 
established  in  this  place,  eminent  for  their  knowledge 
and  abilities. 

The  trade  of  so  large  and  populous  a town  must  be 
very  considerable ; and  this  has  long  been  the  great 
mart  for  diamonds,  and  other  gems,  brought  princi- 
pally from  the  BundH-k’hand.  The  merchants  and 
bankers  arc  numerous  and  wealthy.  There  are  few 
English  inhabitants,  except  the  persons  holding  official 
stations,  such  as  the  judge,  collector,  registrar,  and 
members  of  the  court  of  circuit. 

Cast  docs  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  probably  subject  to  the  Hindi* 
sovereignty  of  Canoj.  It  was  plundered  hy  Mahmud 
of  Ghazncin  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  } 
but  was  not  finally  included  withiu  the  Moghul  Empire 
till  the  close  of  the  twelfth.  It  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  Nabob  of  Aud’h,  (Code,)  in 
17/5,  and  has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
ever  since  1781.  Its  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  better  informed  than  the  other  natives  of  India, 
and  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they 
enjoy,  with  respect  to  the  security  of  their  persons  ami 
property,  by  living  under  the  British  government. 

Ghizi-pCir,  a district  lying  to  the  east  of  Jnun-ptir, 
is  peculiarly  fertile,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  fttar,  or  essence  of  roses.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Gh&zi-pur,  Azim-pur,  and  Dtiri-g’h&t.  Ghlizi-pur, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  25*  35' N., 
lung.  83*  33'  E.  is  a large  and  populous  town,  and  ha9 
300  villages  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates. 
The  customs  collected  there  amounted  to  140,988 
rupees  («£l2,S61.)  in  1814.  Its  inhabitants  are 
noted  for  their  turbulence,  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  have  three  regiments  of  cavalry  always  stationed 
there.  A palace,  which  belonged  to  Sa'&det  All,  the 
Nabob  of  Aud'h,  overhanging  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges, ornaments  one  extremity  of  the  town. 

Mirza-pur  has  no  separate  collector,  and  its  revenue 
is  paid  into  the  treasury  at  Ben&res.  Its  commerce  is 
considerable,  and  its  population  is  continually  aug- 
mented hy  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  states.  Its 
population  amounted  to  900,000  souls  in  1801  t the 
proportion  between  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  being 
as  one  to  twenty. 

The  town  ot  Mirzii-ptSr,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ganges,  in  lat.  25°  lCf  N.,  long.  83°  35'  E.  is  large 
and  flourishing.  It  is,  and  has  long  been,  the  great 
mart  for  cotton  from  Agra,  and  the  Mahratta  countries. 
The  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  always  very 
great,  has  been  much  stimulated  by  the  English  indigo 
planters  and  merchants  established  there.  Carpets 
and  cottons  are  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  amount  of  the  customs  collected  here  in  1814 
was  305,073  rupees,  (^38,134.  2 1.  6d.)  The  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was 
found  necessary’,  in  1801,  to  allot  thirty-five  acres 
between  one  of  the  gates  and  the  Ganges,  for  new 
buildings  : and  the  town,  which  sprang  up  in  con- 
sequence, consisting  of  native  habitations,  Hindi* 


temples  and  handsome  European  houses,  covering  BENARES 
the  hanks  of  the  river,  adds  greatly  to  the  variety  and  — 
animation  of  the  scene.  The  population  exceeds 
GO ,000  ; and  a direct  trade  in  cotton  is  now  carried  on  t _ LA‘ 
w ith  Europe.  The  soil  of  this  place  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  saline  particles,  us  to  be  injurious 
to  brick  buddings. 

Chunar-garh,  or  Chaml&l*gar‘h,  is  a town  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ganges,  in  lut.  25°  9' N.,  long. 

82°54'E»  formerly  a fortress  of  importance,  but  its 
works  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Placed 
on  a cliff  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  and  projecting  into  the  stream, 
the  prospect  from  its  summit  carries  the  eye  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  richly  clothed  with  wood, 
white,  immediately  beneath,  the  banks  of  the  river  arc 
seen  covered  with  plantations  and  country-houses  ; 
and  innumerable  vessels  arc  continually  passing  and 
repassing  along  the  stream.  This  fortress  was  the 
residence  of  the  Shir  Khan,  the  Afghan,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  delivered  up  to 
the  English  troops  in  1763,  ever  since  which  time  it 
has  been  in  our  possession.  It  is  at  times  very 
unhealthy. 

The  district  of  Jatin-ptir  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ganges,  and  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  ■,  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
G'hng'hra,  (Goggro.)  The  soil,  though  sandy,  is  ren- 
dered very  productive  by  good  cultivation.  Its  sur- 
face is  almost  uniformly  level,  and  the  fields  are  much 
diversified  by  frequent  clumps  of  Mangoes,  ( Mangi/era 
Indica.)  The  inhabitants,  noted  for  the  dirtiness  of 
their  houses,  arc  poor,  few  having  more  than  500 
rupees  per  annum,  (^02.  lOt.)  and"  famous  for  their 
turbulence.  The  population  was  reported,  in  1801, 
to  be  upwards  of  three  millions,  but  it  was  probably 
overrated.  - The  principal  towns  are  Jaun-pur,  Azlm- 
gar’h,  ami  Mail. 

The  town  of  Jaun-pur  is  situated  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Gfimti,  in  lat.  25°  45'  N.,  and  long.  82°  39'  E.  A 
stone  fort,  on  a commanding  elevation,  filled  with 
the  ruinr  of  mosques  and  tombs  ; a large  scriii,  built 
of  stone,  and  a bridge,  built  in  the  reign  of  Aebar, 

250  year*  ago,  ore  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
this  place.  It  was  founded  by  Suit&n  Ffr6z  Shdh, 
and  named  after  his  cousin  Fakkru’ddin  Jauuh.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Khw&jah  Jetukn, 
vezir  of  Mohammed  Sh&h,  the  Moghul  Emperor, 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Sherki,  or  the  Eastern 
Sultdn,  took  possession  of  Boh&r,  and  fixed  upon  this 
city  as  his  place  of  residence.  His  dynasty  became 
extinct  at  the  close  of  the  same  century.  Jaun-piir 
was  not  permanently  possessed  by  the  Moghuls  till 
the  reign  of  Aebar.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  Mohammedans.  (Hamilton  s Him  dost  an,  i.302 — 316 ; 

Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  j Aytt i Acbari , ii  j Asiatic 
Miscellany , i,  385.) 

BENAVENTE,  a town  of  Spain,  situated  on  the 
river  Exla,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  Though  its 
population  does  not  exceed  3000,  it  has  nine 
churches,  several  convents,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  ducal  palace  is  a noble  structure,  of 
great  antiquity  ; and  there  is  also  a celebrated  monas- 
tery of  Hieronymites  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  about 
thirty-six  miles  6outh  of  the  city  of  Leon. 

BENBECULA,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  situated 
between  north  and  south  Uist,  and  forming  part  of 
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BENBR-  tbe  shire  of  Inverness.  It  is  a low,  sandy,  and  un- 
CULA.  productive  island,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  long, 
— and  ncnrly  as  tnnny  broad.  The  channel  which  sepa- 
rates  it  from  .South  Uist  is  very  shallow,  ami  sonic* 
. _ * \ times  dry.  The  island  contains  several  freshwater 

v lakes  which  are  well  stocked  with  lieh ; but  the  soil 
and  climate  are  so  ungeninl'to  vegetation,  that  all  the 
plants  are  stunted,  and  even  common  fruit  trees  will 
not  thrive,  though  surrounded  by  high  wails.  There 
are  a few  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  : but  the  chief 
benefit  that  is  now  derived  from  the  island,  is  from 
the  kelp  made  on  its  shores. 

BENCH,  t.  ^ See  Hank.  Wachter  says,  banc,  a 
Bench,  n.  > hill,  mound,  limp,  and  any  eminent 
Br'xcuer.  J or  rising  place.  It  is  transferred,  he 
adds,  to  all  eminent  or  ruin^  places  fur  sitting  or 
lying  ; (for  any  purpose.) 

So  Juit  erl  of  Wnreinc  aloa,  at te  rente  tonebe, 

Biuorc  Jv  atte  brncke,  sir  Alrin  <le  U Soocbe. 

R,  Gloucester,  p,  5*0. 

For  gifles  kmd  jus  the  lete  Jv  lour  go  doun, 

4 sum  On  oj>rr  wise  did  wnmij  In  ]je  ermm. 

first  jiuliM*  in  benh  Sir  Thomas  nf  Weland, 

Fur  fobbed  A fur  wreak  be  forsuorc  Jre  land. 

It.  Branne,  p.  246. 

Thomas,  «p»od  he,  God  ydde  it  you,  fid  oft 
Hare  I upuu  this  beuchr  farm  ful  wrle, 

Here  !ut«  e I elea  many  a mery  mclr, 

And  fro  the  benche  he  drove  away  the  cat. 

Chaucer.  The  Senmpnamres  Tale,  v.  7334, 

? found  a delectable  place. 

That  was  beset  with  trees  young  and  olde, 

Wlinur  names  here  for  toe  shall  not  be  tolde, 

A amide  of  which  stoode  an  herLer  gr me, 

Tout  becked  was  with  colour*  new  and  clean* 

Id.  Of  the  lilac  he  Knight,  fol.  271 . 

An  Italic  for  an  hygh  kvnge  an  Itotuhold  to  Holden, 

With  Li  rode  bordcs  abou  ten,  y benched  wel  cicnr. 

Pier i Plonhmon.  Crtde,  c.  j. 

I ’pan  the  bent  hr  tiUendr  on  high 
With  Auartrc  Vsure  1 sighe. 

Oeu  cr.  Can/.  Am.  book  T. 

If  the  fillers  be  of  nlocr,  and  the  benrhei  of  gold  and  though 
the  ben  dm  be  kings  A costume  a thousand  ycarr*,  and  rule  into 
the  cntrallea  of  the  esrtli,  yet  (hey  can  finde  no  steadfast  roefce  nor 
■KHiutaine,  wherein  to  clow  goods  of  llieir  predecessors,  and  tlicir 
estates  pcrpetuall.  Golden  Booh,  cc.  6. 

Fast  at  her  side  dung  naked  Loue, 

A lonely  boy  in  dwde, 

And  Valean,  benched  with  the  gods, 

Hi*  wife  did  thus  proceed?. 

Warner.  Albion' t England,  book  »L 
He  (Tannrus  Mutiamu]  and  eighteen  more  persons  of  his 
cympanie,  used  to  dine  and  sup  within  the  boilownesse  of  that  tree ; 
where  the  very  leaves  yeelrfed  of  their  own  sufficient  bed  «n.4 
bench  rouine  to  rest  and  repose  themselves. 

Holland.  Ptinir,  r.  I.  fol.  35 8. 

He  [Srlden]  seldom  or  never  appeared  publicly  at  the  Ur, 
0*>  a bencher)  but  gave  sometimes  cbamber-cutinacl,  and  was 
good  at  conveyance.  Wood.  A then*  Oxen.  ii.  179. 

BENCOOLEN,  (Bencaulc,  or  Fokt  Mabi.bo- 
feouen,)  the  chief  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  Sumatra,  is  in  lat.  3°  5 O'  N.  Ion.  102° S'  E. 
l he  intrigues  of  the  Butch  long  prevented  the  Eng- 
, *rom  waking  any  permanent  settlement  at  this 
place,  and  it  cost  upwards  of  <£200,000.  within  the 
first  twenty  years  after  the  site  was  obtained  from  the 
>°urmg  chiefs.  '1  he  fort  was  not  commenced 
tul  17 14,  nineteen  years  after  the  cession  of  the  lands 


annexed  to  it ; and  in  17 19  the  natives  expelled  the  BEN- 
settlcrs,  but,  soon  afterwards,  allowed  them  to  return.  COOLEK- 
They  continued  unmolested  till  the  Comte  d’Estaing  — 
destroyed  all  the  English  factories  on  that  coast,  in  B*^D- 
17 W>.  In  1703  Fort  Marlborough  was  made  indepen- 
dent  of  Madras,  to  w hich  it  had  previously  - been 
subordinate.  Pepper  is  tbe  only  valuable  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  country;  and  as  that  could  be  pro- 
cured on  more  advantageous  terms  from  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island  and  Malabar,  the  establishment  at 
Bencoolcn,  which  had  become  very  expensive,  was 
reduced,  in  IbOl  ; and  it  w as  formed  into  a residency, 
under  the  d.rcction  of  the  government  of  Bengal.  It 
now  sends  to  England  oniy  one  cargo  of  pepper, 
valued  ut  about  j£15,OUO.  annually,  and  receives 
woollen  gwids  in  return,  to  the  amount  of  about 
•£‘4lkx>.  Provisions  of  every  kind  are  scarce  and 
extremely  dear.  The  imports  are  principally  opium, 

|*iece -goods,  and  grain  ; the  exports,  pepper,  spices, 
and  bullion  ; but  the  trade  has  greatly  declined! 
(Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer.) 

BEN-COW  SE,  a fortified  village  in  Africa,  in  the 
southern  |iart  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Alge- 
rines. The  walls  arc  composed  of  uiud,  and  it  is 
defended  by  a small  garrison,  with  three  or  four 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  its  vicinity  are  to  be  s«*en 
the  remains  of  a considerable  city,  consisting  of  broken 
pillars,  walls,  and  cisterns  ; and  here  too,  the  inha- 
bitants show  the  tombs  of  what  they  call  the  seven 
sleepers,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  Mussulmen, 
and  to  have  taken  their  final  sleep  there.  It  is  situated 
about  <i3  miles  south-west  of  Coustantia. 

BEND,  c.  | A .b.  bendan  ; Er.  bender  or  bander.  To 
Bend,  n.  (move  out  of  a right  or  straight  line,  to 
Bk'kdkr,  f bow,  to  crook,  to  curve;  to  turn,  (sc 
Bent.  ,Jout  of  a direct  course,  to  a particular 
end,)  to  incline.  And  thus  applied  to  the  inclination, 
the  disposition  of  the  mind  ; the  course,  direction, 
determination  of  tbe  thoughts,  studies,  pursuits, 
passions. 

For  bent,  ns  applied  by  Chaucer  and  Drydcn,  to  tbe 
bending,  curvature,  declination,  declivity  of  land, 
sec  Abmipotknt. 

jie  mauler  of  jw  messagere*  (Imtorcd  was  yi  name) 

Bend  y*  Lowe  A acLetlc  s Don  to  Curinetu  to  gronde. 

R.  Gtomcetter,  p.  16. 

Stand?  he  never?  so  styflicbe.  yorgb  steryngc  of  y*  bote 
He  bendef  and  bowr).  j>i'  body  ifl  mutable 
Ac  2«t  he  is  saf  and  aounde. 

Piers  Ptouhman.  Iloioa,  p.  If/. 

The  hrxwn  lyche  vnto  a bowe. 

She  bende,  sod  she  cam  dotme  lows. 

Gower,  ton/.  Am.  book  ir. 

But  much  more  prayse  to  flnsroign's  prime  is  due, 

Whose  learned  handr  doth  here  to  thee  preseat, 

A povie  full  of  brsrbrx,  and  flowers  neue, 

To  please  all  braynrs,  to  wit  or  learning  bent. 

T.  B.  in  Pray  or  yf  Gaecoign's  Poete X 

With  that  she  rose,  like  nimble  roe, 

Tin?  tender  grass  srarre  bending, 

Aad  left  me  tlierv  perplex'd  with  fear 
At  litis  her  sonnets  rmiuig- 

Habridgcoart  llcldutt  ElUi,  T.  3. 

V«  noble  prince  .i,  thnt  protect  and  sane. 

The  pilgrim?  Muses,  sod  their  bhr |w  defend 
From  rocke  of  ignorance,  anJ  errors  vruur, 

Vonr  gracious  riq*  vpon  this  labour  bead: 

To  you  these  tales  of  louc  aiwl  comp  icsta  hmue 
I dedicate.  Fa,  ref  ax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  toL  2 
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Under  the  lent  of  her  braws  lastly  pight, 

A*  dinnioiwir*  or  saphires  al  the  least 
Her  glutting  lights  the  darkona  of  the  night. 

Uncertain  Ant  Kan.  Description,  Ifc.  of  hit  Lone 

With  Fiamokc  I and  other  of  our  lent, 

A#  traytouri  at  Tiburnc  our  i lodgment  did  obay. 

Mirror  /or  Magistrates,  j. , 457. 

There  with  thy  gen  both  furious  and  fell. 

To  thunder  blow?*,  and  fiercely  to  assail*  ; 

Each  other  l ml  his  enemy  to  quell. 

That  with  their  force  they  penre’t  both  plate  and  maile. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quamr,  book  i.  c.  7. 

HU  spcarc  a bent  both  stiff  and  strong. 

And  well  near  two  inches  long : 

The  pile  was  of  a horsefly's  tongue. 

Whose  sharpness  naught  revers'd. 

Drayton.  The  Court  of  Fairy. 

O thou,  who  sweetly  lendst  cny  stubborn*  will. 

Who  iciulst  thy  stripes  to  teach,  ami  not  to  kill : 

Thy  cbcarvful  face  from  oh*  no  lunger  hide, 

Withdraw  these  clouds,  the  scourges  of  my  pride. 

Beaumont.  On  Denotation. 

He  knoweth,  that  wee  come  to  (Sod,  not  by  traueileof  bodie,  or 
by  sbiftinge  of  places,  but  by  incliniugr,  ami  lendimge  our  bartrs 
rnto  God.  Jewel,  Replie  to  A/,  Mardingt,  fol.  607. 

Romut  stones  driven  othrrwhiles  from  out  of  the  bulwark  «, 
brake  the  joynts  of  thrir  turrets,  and  overthrew  both  the  balista 
anil  tbelr  lenders  to  headlong,  that  some  without  wound-hurts  ; 
others,  crushed  with  huge  and  heavie  weights,  perished. 

Holland.  Ammianns,  fol.  132. 

Barclay  affirms  that  he  was  on  eye-witness,  bow  one  of  these 
boas  with  a little  arrow  did  pierce  through  a piece  of  steel  three 
fingers  thick.  And  yet  these  hows  being  somewlmt  like  the  long 
bows  in  uae  amongst  us,  were  lent  only  by  a man's  immediate 
strength,  without  the  help  of  any  lender  or  rack  that  are  used  to 
Others.  Wilkins.  On  .Mechanical  Pott  ers. 

Her  horrid  frout  deep-  trenching  wrinkles  trace. 

Lean  sharpening  looks  deform  her  livid  face. 

Bent  lie  the  brows,  and  at  tLe  lend  below. 

With  fire  and  blood  two  wandring  eye -balls  glow. 

Parnell.  The  Gift  of  Poetry.  Jonah. 


Brvd.  in  Heraldry,  an  honourable  ordinary.  Taken 
absolutely  it  always  means  the  Bend  dexter,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parallel  lines  drawn  diagonally  from  the 
dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base  of  the  shield.  When 
charged,  it  occupies  a third  part  of  the  field,  when 
plain,  a sixth,  its  diminutive  are  the  bendlct,  garter, 
colute,  and  ribbon ; none  of  which  can  he  charged. 

The  Bend  sinister  consists  of  similar  lines  drawn  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  the  sinister  chief  to  the 
dexter  bate  of  the  shield.  Its  diminutive  is  the  scarf 
occupying  one  hulf  of  its  breadth. 

Bkndkr,  also  called  Tkckink  and  Ticino,  a strong 
fortress  in  Russian  Bessarabia,  in  hit.  46°  M/  N.  and 
long.  ‘2D“  6'  K.,  on  the  river  Dncstr.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a crescent,  and  the  works  of  its  citadel  were 
greatly  improved  in  17 92,  by  M.  Haufer,  an  engineer 
employed  by  the  Turks.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Russians 
in  1771,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  them,  at  the  peace  of 
Bucharest!,  in  1812-  It  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  a Pacha,  and  is  said  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants, 
a number  probably  much  overrated.  There  arc  in  it 
seven  gates,  and  eleven  mosques,  of  which  the  tapering 
minarets  give  the  town  an  airy,  picturesque  appearance 
at  a distance. 

BENDE.  See  Band. 

One  day  on  a playne  there  met  with  by  m Sir  William  Stanley 
Sir  Thomas  of  Borough,  and  dyurrs  other  of  bis  ft  emirs,  with  such 
a great  bend  of  men,  that  neither  his  kepera  would,  nor  once  dunt 
inauc  him  to  rctorac  to  pryson  again. 

Hall.  Edward  IF.  fol.  203. 

BENEATH.  A.S.  beneoth,  beneothan  ; Dutch,  be- 
neden.  The  same  as  below.  It  is  the  imperative  be 
compounded  with  the  noun  nealh,  V.  Tuokc.  Nether 
and  nethermost  still  continue  in  common  use.  See 
Nbtbkb. 

Do}  out  }is  water,  quo}  Merlyn,  & wen  it  is  a treye, 

£C  bcLuI  hi  ne)>e  get  y fyad  hoi  we  stones  tweyc, 

Atd  io  cyj'cr  a dragon  }cr  iaoc  step*  fast*. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  131. 


She  had  also  contrived  aootlier  poppet,  which  by  the  help  of 
several  little  springs  to  be  wound  up  within  it,  could  more  all  Its 
limbs,  tod  that  she  bad  sent  over  to  her  correspondent  ia  Paris, 
to  be  taught  the  various  leanings  and  lendings  of  the  head,  the 
risings  of  the  bosonic.  Spectator,  No.  277. 

Bot  these  plain  characters  we  rarely  find  . 

Though  strong  the  lent,  yet  quick  the  turns  of  miod. 

Pope.  Moral  Essays,  hi  put.  1. 

The  duty  takes  the  farther  and  surer  hold  of  as,  by  the  means 
of  our  will,  nod  that  strong  lent  towards  gratitude  which  the 
author  of  our  nature  hath  implanted  in  It. 

Atierlury.  Sermon  i.  v.  i. 

With  fourscore  years  grey  Nntho  btnds\ 

A harden  to  himself  and  friends; 

And  with  impatience  seems  to  wait 
The  friendly  hand  of  Ung’ring  fate. 

Cotton.  Pistons  on  Death. 

Where’er  a fiat  vacuity  is  seen, 

There  let  some  shadowing  lending  intervene,  * 

Above,  below,  to  lead  its  varied  line, 

As  best  may  teach  the  distant  folds  to  Join. 

Mason.  Tr.  Du  Fretnoy’s  Art  of  Painting. 

Where’er  it  (die  lawn]  winds,  and  freely  must  it  wind. 

She  bids,  at  eriry  lend,  thirk-biossom'd  tufts 

Croud  their  interwoven  tendrils. 

Id.  The  English  Garden,  book  U. 

It  ia  his  (the  legislator’s)  best  policy  to  comply  wilh  the  common 
of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  due  improvements  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Hume.  Essays  of  Commerce. 


Vor  an  batayle  at  Ekndone  hi!  iwyte  mW  her  o#», 

}c  kyag  Bernulf  arse  Jxrc  *j»c}c,  & byname  al  ys  bosh 
Id.  p.  Mb 

Alein  answered  ; John,  and  wolt  thou  twa  ? 

Than  wel  I be  le net  he  by  my  croon, 

And  sec  bow  that  the  mele  follea  adoun 
In  til  the  trogb  that  shall  be  my  disport. 

• Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tate,  r,  4030. 

This  aler  in  prriferut  three 
Dcuided  is  of  snch  degree  : 

Bmtih  is  one,  and  one  a midde, 

To  whiche  aboue  is  the  thridde. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  hook  rii.  fol.  162.  * 

And  be  wide  to  hem,  ye  lien  of  lynethe,  I am  of  aboue  : ye  ben 
of  this  world,  1 am  not  of  this  world.  Wictif.  Jon.  cap.  nil. 

And  he  anyde  rnto  therm  : ye  are  from  Inetk,  l am  from  shone  : 
Ye  are  of  this  woride,  1 am  not  of  this  worlde.  Bible,  1551. 

Wb!  growe}  this  frut  in  }re  degrees,  for  a good  skyle  he  wide, 
Her  by  »e*}e  icb  may  nyme.  Piers  Ptouhman.  Piston,  p.306. 

Beneath  his  feete  pale  Ennuis  bite*  her  ehaine. 

And  snaky  Discord  whets  her  sting  in  raine. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Bosworth  Field. 

Thy  rrllqnes,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  uni  we  trust. 

And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust . 

Beneath  a rude  and  nameless  stone  Le  lies. 

To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Pope  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Rave. 
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BE- 

NEATH. 


BENE- 

FACTION. 


Beneath  do  high,  hi*toric  rione, 

Tbo'  nobly  born,  « Owen  bud, 

Stretch'd  oa  the  green  wood**  Up  ■lone, 

He  sleep*  beneath  tLe  waving  shade. 

I. an# horn.  Oiren  of  Carron 

BE'NEDICT,  ■)  Lot.  benedictrt,  benedictum . T o 

Bknki>i'ction,  > speak  well  of.  Fr.  benediction ; 

Bknkdi'ctioxady.  J It.  bcnediltione;  Sp.  bcnedicion  i 


As  now  applied. 

Benediction  ia  *'  a blessing,  a wishing  of  all  good 

luck  to.”  Cotgrave. 


Then  shall  they  for  good  ikil  he  called  right  Israeli*!*,  when 
with  the  light  of  fayth  they  »bal  begyn  to  see  that  Christ  is  both 
God  and  the  Bonne  of  God,  and  through  theyr  strength  in  fayth, 
more  then  vpon  con  fid  race  in  workes,  wrest  out  with  strong  hand* 
the  benediction  of  God. 

[Til all.  St.  Paul  to  the  Romainet,  cap.  Xu 


The  xiiii.  day  of  January  began  the  process  ion  on  the  Sundayes 
about  the  churchc,  with  the  mair  and  the  aldermen  in  ibmrelckc*, 
and  the  prechour  takioge  bis  benediction  in  tli*  middea  of  tbo 
churche,  according  to  olde  cuatome. 

Fa  by  an.  Marie,  Ann.  1554. 


And  it  ii  not  a small  thing  won  in  phvaick,  If  you  can  make 
rabarb,  and  other  medicinea  that  are  bmritict,  as  strong  purge rs 
as  those  that  are  not,  without  some  malignity. 

Bacon.  Natural  History,  c.  La.  19. 


How  raise  arc  all  outward  help*  without  the  influence  of  God's 
■pirit  > and  that  spirit  breathes  where  he  listelb : good  education 
raheth  great  hopes,  but  the  proofe  of  them  is  in  the  divine 
benediction.  Hall.  Cant.  Mesuuseh. 

Dr.  Ridley  observe*,  there  Is  not  the  least  mention  of  any  saint 
whose  name  corresponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
the  service  in  Usucn  Sarum,  or  in  the  bentdiciloMry  of  Bishop 
Atbelwohl.  . . M 

Gammer  Gorton  i Needle,  act  iv.  sc.  I.  Note. 


I have  beard  aay,  the  present  Pope  never  names  through  the 
people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  snd  ask  his  benediction,  but 
the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from  his  eyes.  Taller,  No.  68. 

When  Lord  and  Lady  Valentia  came  to  see  bis  Lordship,  he 
gave  them  this  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  ‘ Be  good,  be 
virtuous  my  Lord ; you  must  come  to  this.' 

Jvhnton,  Life  of  I.ittehon. 

BENEFA'CTION,"'*  Lat.  bcnefacerc,  benej actum. 
Benefactor,  >To  do  well,  to  do  good,  to  do 
Beksfa'ctrrsb.  J a service. 

Doing  a service,  a favour,  a good  office  ; bestowing 
a charitable  donation.  Also  applied,  to  the  service, 
favour,  good  office  done  j the  charitable  donation 
bestowed. 

Nay  it  is  not  i no  ugh  for  thee  to  louc  thy  benefactors  oncly,  as 
monkes  and  friers  do.  But  lift  up  tbine  eyes  vnto  tl»y  hcauely 
father,  and  as  thy  father  doth,  » doe  thou  louc  all  thy  father's 
children.  Tyndall  t Worhes,  fol.  216. 

Polidorc  say th,  that  when  he  bad  quieted  the  realme,  and 
Vanquished  bis  enemle*,  he  became  a great  benefactor  vnto 
religious  bouses,  but  specially  vnto  the  Abbey  of  Abindon. 

Grafton.  E hired , Ann.  1. 

We  arc  taught  by  the  law  of  nature  that  be  which  rcceiveth  a 
benefit  owetli  to  hi»  benefactor,  honour,  faith,  and  scrrice  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  received. 

Spelman  on  Tytket,  Introduction. 

After  the  proclamation  made,  all  the  common  people  straight 
threw  down  their  weapons  ami  targets  at  their  fed.  to  clnp  their 
hands  with  great  sliouts  of  Joy;  praying  bun  [Demetrius]  to 
land  ; and  calling  him  aloud  their  saviour  and  benefactor. 

North.  Plutarch,  fol.  735. 

llrrc  idle  and  useless,  (and  therefore  necessitous)  persona  are 
taught  the  beat  lessons,  labour  ; inured  to  it,  and  made  acquainted 
with  it ; and  then  sent  out  with  such  a stock  of  industry,  aa  will 
do  them  more  real  service  than  any  other  kind  of  benefaction,  if 
they  will  but  make  us*  of  it,  and  improve  it. 

Atterbury.  Sermon  U.  v.  |. 


A benefactor  U not  bound  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  such  BENE- 
aa  ask  u.unrrited  fuvoura;  tlwugb  conscious,  Hint  he  himself  FACTION, 
might  be  apt  to  make  as  extravagant  requests,  were  it  his  turn  to  — 
be  the  object  of  another  man's  beneficence . BENE- 

AtUrbury.  Sermon  ix.  v.  L F1CE. 

A man  of  true  generosity  will  study  in  wha:  manner  to  render  ljr~  v ™- ' 
his  benefaction  most  advantageous,  'rather  than  how  be  may 
bestow  it  with  least  expense. 

Me l>net h.  Pliny,  book  vii.  letter  18. 

In  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  very  point  of  the 
story  is,  flint  the  rerson  relieved  by  him,  was  the  national  and 
religious  enemy  of  bis  benefactor. 

Paley.  Evidences , chap.  ii.  p.  2. 

But  if  thy  sorrows  sre  thy  own,  unmix'd 
With  my  misfortune*,  let  assiduous  seal, 

Let  tinderest  service  of  uiy  grateful  hand, 

Strive  to  relieve  the  burthens  which  oppress 
My  bmefaetress.  Glover.  The  Atkmmid,  book  rill. 
BE'NEFICE,  ")  Beneficence;  Lat.  benefacio,  be - 
Bk'xcfickd,  nefaciens,  benefadentia,  benefi- 

Bkxe'ficbmcb,  centia , benefice,  beneficium  ; Fr. 

Bbne'ficent,  benefice  ; ns  in  Wiclif,  (vide  Be- 

Bb'xeficeless,  nkfit)  any  Benefit  or  service.  JBe- 

Benefi'cial,  ft.  \nefice,  in  feudal  times  was  applied 
Bexefi'cjae,  adj.  [ to  the  gratuitous  donations  of 
Beneficially,  | estates  (in  beneficium,  id  eft,  usu- 
Benefi'cialnesb,  i /rmcfuw)  ; to  things  given  for 
Benefi'ciary,  j the  benefit  of  the  church  (in  be- 

Benefi'cency.  J mficium  ecclctur) . The  appli- 

cations of  benevolence,  beneficence,  and  benefit , are  not 
badly  distinguished  hy  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

Beneficence  is  benevolence  (i.  c.  good  will,  kind 
wishes)  ,f  in  operation  or  endeavour.”  It  is  the  doing 
or  the  endeavour  to  do  an  act  of  goodness,  of  kind* 
ness  ; to  do  a favour,  an  advantage,  a service. 

And  pcrchasc  gow  provenders,  wile  joure  pan*  lakte} 

And  bigge  gow  benefices. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Vision , p.  39. 


Ful  thredharc  was  his  overeat  eourtepy. 

For  lie  haddc  geten  him  yet  do  brnefee, 

Ne  waa  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue  to  the  A night  cs  Tale,  V.  292. 

The  strong  Coffre  hath  all  dcuored 
Voder  the  ke»e  of  aucrice 
Tlw  trcaonr  of  the  benefice. 

Whereof  the  poure  shulden  cl  (Abe. 

Gower.  Co*/.  Am.  The  Prologue. 

All  manor  person*  of  holy  churche  obedient  to  vt  and  bene/teed 
in  the  realm*  of  Frannee  and  place*  subject  to  our  father  that 
•hall  swerc  to  keep  this  pretftc  accord,  shall  enjore  peaceably 
their  benefices  of  holy  churche  in  places  next  abouosaid. 

Hall.  King  Henry  V , Ann.  8. 

For  like  as  the  lodeatone  draweth  vnto  it  yron,  so  doth*  bene- 
fycence  6l  well  doing  allure  all  men  vnto  her. 

J 9 UdalL  Mark,  cap.  v. 


And  of  the  priest  eftsoonw  gan  to  enquire. 

How  to  a benefice  be  might  aspire. 

Marie  there  (said  the  Priest)  la  art  indeed*. 

Much  good  deep*  learning  one  thereout  may  reed. 
For,  the  ground-werke  is,  and  cud  of  all, 

How  to  ubtaiuc  a beneficial!. 

Spenser.  Mother  HobbarTs  Tale. 


The  mayre  called  y*  rOraona  to  the  Guyldhalle,  and  aliewed  to 
them  the  bencuolcncc  of  the  lordea,  and  wylled  them  y*  euery 
officer  for  his  officr,  to  dcuUe  auche  tbynges  as  might  be 
bcnyfycyaU  for  the  ertie. 

Fabyan.  King  Henry  III.  Ann.  1262. 


Deliucr  it  with  suebe  a mynde,  that  in  case  lie  repave  H not, 
thou  canst  bee  content*  he  hane  It  of  thy  free  gyfte*  and  not  of 
loue.  Let  as  well  vour  loue  os  your  brnrfidalocne  be  both* 
frank e & free.  Udall.  Lake,  chap.  yL 
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BENE-  1°  1524  be  [Richard  Croke]  commenced  D.  of  D.  at  Cambridge, 
PICE.  being  then,  or  about  that  time,  tutor  to  the  King's  natural  son  the 
, Duke  of  Richmond  then  with  him  at  King’s  College,  and  bmeficed, 
if  not  dignified  in  tlie  rhnrch. 

Wood.  Alienee  Oxots.  Church,  V.  L fol.  105. 

And  that  vertue  [benevolence]  if  U be  in  operation,  or  (as  ! 
monght  Mje)  endctionr,  u called  than  beneficence : and  the 
dude  (vulgarly  named  a good  tounic)  mavc  be  called  a benrfytte. 

Sir  T hum  as  Ely  at.  Goner nour,  p.  122. 

That  competency  of  means  which  our  beneficeles*  precisians 
prate  of.  Sctden.  Mir.  of  Antichrist,  p.  190. 

Some  olde  men  fjrnde  nature  so  beneficiall  vnto  theym,  that 
their  ato  makes  and  litters  arc  more  strange  to  dygeste,  titan  the 
aayde  vongc  men.  Sir  Thomas  El yet.  Castle  aj  Health,  p.40. 

Though  the  knowledge  of  these  object#  be  comtnendshle  for 
their  content ation  and  curiosity,  yet  they  do  not  commend  their 
knowledge  to  us,  upon  the  account  of  their  usefulness  and  benefit 
cialneu.  Hale.  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Beneficiary  scrrirea  were  those,  which  were  done  by  the 
middling  or  leaner  Thanes  to  tlie  King,  and  the  greater  Thanes 
either  militarily  in  war  or  ministerially  in  peace. 

Sptlman.  On  Feudts  and  Tenures,  fol.  40. 

The  fathers  and  children,  the  benefactors  and  the  beneficiary 
shall  knit  tltc  wreath,  and  bind  each  other  in  the  eternal  incloanm 
and  circlings  of  immortality.  Taylor.  Sermon  xiii.  u.  1 23. 

Wr  long’d  for  the  assembling  of  tills  parliament,  as  gladly  as 
your  brnrfiaariei  the  priests  came  up  to  answer  the  complaints 
nod  out-cries  of  all  tike  shires. 

Milton.  Animod.  upon  Renton.  Defence, e.  L foL  76. 

They  [the  ungrateful]  discourage  tlie  inclinations  of  noble 
minds,  and  make  benrficiency  cool  onto  acta  of  obligation, 
whereby  tlie  gratefui  world  should  subsist  and  hare  their  con- 
solation. Brown.  Che.  Mar.  ii.  17. 

Contrary  to  common  account  he  esteemed  every  advantage  of 
being  useful  and  scrriccablc  to  God  and  men  a rich  benefice,  and 
those  his  best  patrons  and  benefactors,  not  who  did  him  good,  but 
who  gave  him  the  opportunity  and  means  of  doing  it. 

Tiliotsan.  Dedication  to  Sermon  xxiii. 

All  mortals  once  beneficently  great, 

(As  fame  reports)  and  raised  in  hearenly  state  ; 

Yet,  sharing  labours,  still  they  shunn’d  repose. 

To  shed  the  blessings  down  by  which  they  rose. 

Parnell.  On  Queen  Anna's  Peace. 

God  also  by  hla  order  of  things  designs,  that  a charitable  enter- 
court*  should  be  maintained  among  men,  mutually  pleasant  and 
beneficial ; the  rich  kiudiy  obliging  the  poor,  and  tbc  poor  grate- 
fully serving  tlie  rich.  , Barrow.  Sermon  xxxL  v.  1. 

Where  the  church  benrfies  arc  all  nearly  equal,  none  of  them 
can  be  rerv  great,  and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may 
no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  has,  however,  some  very  agreeable 
effects.  Smith.  Wealth  of  Sal  ions,  book  r.  c.  1. 

You  displease  all  the  clergy  of  England  now  actually  in  office, 
for  tlie  chance  of  obliging  a score  or  two,  perhaps,  of  gentlemen, 
who  are,  or  want  to  be,  brurficed  clergymen. 

Bur  he.  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

Whose  work  b without  labour;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  do  difficulty  thwarts; 

And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts. 

Camper.  Task,  book  vi. 

The  number  of  indigent  persons  being  also  greatly  increased,  by 
withdrawing  the  alms  of  the  monasteries,  a plan  was  formed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  more  humane  and  leneficiat  than 
even  feeding  and  clothing  of  millions;  by  affording  them  the 
means  (with  proper  industry)  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves, 

Btackstone.  Commentaries,  ir.  432. 

The  true  weakness  and  opprobrium  of  our  be»t  general  consti- 
tutions is,  that  they  cannot  provide  beneficially  for  every  parti- 
cular case,  and  thus  fill,  adequately  to  their  intentions,  the 
circle  of  universal  justice. 

Burke.  Tract*  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

VOL.  XVllt. 


Benefice,  in  Law,  generally  signifies  any  ccdcsi-  BENE* 
astical  preferment  except  a Bishopric  ; and  by  stat.  FICE. 

13  Rich.  II.  Benefices  are  divided  into  elective  and  , |t 

donative,  and  so  also  the  Canon  law  considers  them. 

According  to  more  strict  and  proper  acceptation,  the 
term  Benefice  is  confined  to  Rectories  and  Vicarages. 

A Benefice  must  he  given  for  life,  and  not  for  n term  of 
years.  The  word,  os  is  stated  above,  is  borrowed  from 
the  feudal  system,  having  formerly  been  applied  to  the 
portions  of  land  given  by  Lords  to  their  followers  for 
service  and  maintenance,  ex  intro  benejicio.  Hence,  as  in 
the  early  church,  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  arose  from 
the  common  stock  distributed  by  the  Bishop  to  the 
ministers  in  his  jurisdiction,  the  similarity  of  his 
superintendence  to  that  of  the  feudal  Lord,  induced 
a corresponding  similarity  of  language  regarding  it. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  Benefices  were  conferred  upon 
ecclesiastics  by  the  lay  Lord,  on  the  same  tenure  as  ho 
would  have  given  them  to  his  lay  vassals;  namely, 
that  they  should  provide  men,  as  occasion  required,  to 
serve  in  the  wars. 

BE'NEFIT,  e.\  See  Beneficence,  and  the  cita- 

Bk'nefit,  n.  J lion  there  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

To  benefit ; to  do  well  for,  good  to ; to  servo,  to 
advantage  ; to  do  a service,  or  advantage,  to  do  any 
thing  useful,  profitable. 

If  en y man  do)-  me  a bynfet.  o)>r  helbeji  me  at  nude 
lch  am  twkynd*  ajcyns  courtruve. 

Piers  Ptouhman.  f Irion,  p.  112. 

The  Norman  vu  so  farre  as  yet  from  benefiting  cythcr  the 
Engliahe  nation,  or  such  as  bordred  on  them,  that  be  nunc  played 
the  open  tyraunt,  and  was  listed  of  them  all. 

Grafton.  William  Conguerour,  Ann.  4. 

Whan  Jupiter  this  hurt  bath  sear, 

Another  benefite  there  agcnc 

He  yafe.  Goner.  Conf.  Am.  book  ill.  fol.  52. 

And  they  that  ban  fcithful  lordu  dlsp'ue  hem  not  for  tbei  ben 
bri therm , but  more  serue  tbei  for  the!  ben  fcithful  ami  loued  which 
ben  ptrlMru  of  benefice.  Witlif.  Tymo,  ri. 

So  that  they  whyehe  haue  beleuynge  masters,  dispise  the  not 
byeause  they  are  brrtlicren  : but  ao  mnebe  the  rather  do  neruice, 
for  m much  os  they  are  beleuing  and  beloucd,  and  partaken  of  the 
benefite.  Bible,  1551. 

Ye  haue  roarucylotuly  and  worthily  hurt  your  seines,  and  gra- 
c’toualye  prouided  except  the  Kings  goodnestc  be  more  vnto  you, 
than  your own*  deaertea  can  ct&ime  that  ye  be  nnt  so  much  worthie 
as  to  be  benefited  in  anye  kindc,  as  ye  be  wortbic  to  low  that  ye 
haue  ou  eucrie  aide.  Cher  he.  The  hurt  oj  Sedition. 

This  noble  King  Cyrus  was  wont  to  say,  that  they  who  would 
not  do  good  unto  themselves,  were  constrained  to  benefit  other*. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  332. 

TIs,  perhaps,  somewhat  dangerous  to  affix  a determinate  value* 
upon  any  of  God’s  benefits  (for  to  valoe  them  seems  to  undervalue 
them,  they  being  really  inestimable  :)  what  then  is  to  extenuate, 
to  rilific,  to  despite  the  greatest  ? 

Barrow.  Sermon  viH.  v.  i. 

He  now  therefore  found  that  such  friends  as  benefits  luul  gathered 
round  him,  were  little  estimable : be  now  found  that  a man’s  own 
heart  must  be  ever  given  to  gain  that  of  another. 

Goldsmith.  Ficar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  in. 

BENEGROE,  be  and  negroe,  a word  used  hi  Sermons 
by  Hewyt.  See  Neohoe. 

And  if  at  the  coming  and  appearance  of  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
the  KUU  *hail  lie  ben-grued  in  darkness,  a*  a petty  light  at  the 
coming  of  a greater  ; bow  if  you  cast  an  eye  upon  tlie  life  of  God  ! 

Hewyt.  Sermons,  (1658)  p.  79. 

BEKEMPT,  a word  found  in  Spenser  ; also  used  by 
Thomson  in  imitation  of  Spenser.  Renamed.  Chaucer 
Uses  ncmjme.  See  Benamko,  and  Nemfxk. 
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BENEMPT  If  thy  cyme#  **  ro,,,Mi  an(*  rafc®  l*CT,  , 

\%  those  that  <lid  Uiv  RoMlitwk  complaint,  • 

Much  greater  ftift*  for  guenkm  them  *Ualt  gaine; 

Then  kid  or  could,  winch  l thee  bfnrmpt, 

Spmtrr,  Shepherd' t Calendar.  S’oveutUr, 

*i  i will,**  he  err’d  “ mo  hell*  me  God ! destroy 
Thivt  villain,  ArchioiaflC." — 'li*  pn^c  then  rtnujrhl 
He  lo  him  culled,  a firry-footed  bojr, 

Hrnrmpl  dispatch.  Thomson.  Cattle  of  tmdoteno* , C,  H. 

BE  NET,  be  and  net.  Goth,  nati  ,•  A.  S.  net,  nyl ; 
perhaps  from  Goth,  niutan,  mitm , caper t.  Marine  nutans, 

Iwmirwm  eaptores.  Dutch,  nettc;  Gcr.  uetze : Swe.  met. 

To  catch,  inclose,  cover,  as  with  a net  ; to  entangle, 
to  ensnare. 

Ham.  Brine  thus  bmrftrd  round  with  villainr*. 

Ere  1 could  make  a prologue  to  my  braines. 

They  luul  begun  the  play. 

fil,a k>p tare.  Hamlet,  fol.  2t  9. 

BENEVENTO,  a small  duchy  of  Italy,  within  the 
Frincipato  Ultra  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.,  but  for 
several  centuries  annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  In  for- 
mer times,  it  was  equal  in  area  to  the  Duchy  of  Spo- 
lcto  ; but  it  now  consists  only  of  the  city  of  Bcncvento 
and  a small  surrounding  district  of  about  eleven  square 
miles.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Benevcntana,  and 
comprise#  the  city  and  seven  villages  and  hamlets,  wi»h 
a population  of  about  24 .(XX)  individuals.  Much  of  it 

is  a fertile  tract,  producing  excellent  wine  and  fruit,  , • 

w"id«  fmling  numbers  of  enlile,  and  yielding  some  consp.cuou,  : among  the  Inst  the  upper  dmston, 
. . b.  * „.i!j ..u  representing  the  apotheosis  of  the  Emperor,  nearly 


BEN 

carriages.  It  is  several  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  H7NE- 
a bo ut  18,000  inhabitants.  Its  population  was  esti-  VENTO. 
mated  nt  a greater  number  ill  former  tiroes  ■,  but  U jjgugyo. 
experienced  two  dreadful  visitations  from  plague  and  LENCE. 
earthquake  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Few  places  ^ v 
in  Italy,  except  Home,  can  boast  of  more  antiquities 
than  Benevento.  The  origin  of  this  city  seems  to  be 
hid  in  the  obscurity  of  remoter  ages  ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Samnites,  and  one  in  which  they  frequently  took  refuge 
from  the  conquering  armies  of  the  Romans.  It#  name 
w;ut  then  Mn  If  cent  urn,  which  the  Romans,  on  taking 
possession  of  the  place,  changed  into  the  more  auspi- 
cious one  which  it  still  possesses.  Besides  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  times,  which  are  still  in  a tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  numerous  fragments  of  altars, 
tombs,  columns,  and  entablatures  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  modern  buildings.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  remains,  is  the  triumphal  arch 
which  was  erected  a.  i>.  114,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan.  This  monument  is  not  only  the  most  perfect 
as  to  preservation,  but  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of 
Roman  workmanship  existing  ; as  the  beauty  of  the 
materials  which  compose  it,  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
architectural  parts,  and  the  superior  execution  of  (he 
various  masses  of  sculpture  that  adorn  it,  are  equally 


com  ; it  has  ulso  many  good  springs,  which  increases 
its  fertility. 

This  district  anciently  formed  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Samnitcs,  and  was  first  erected  into  a duchy  by 
the  Lombardi,  in  5*1,  in  favour  of  Zotto,  one  of  their 
leaders.  The  successor  of  this  prince  conquered  a great 
part  of  the  country  which  now  constitutes  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  i but  this  afterwards  passed  into  the  hand*  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  Normans.  The  modern  duchy  of 
Benevento,  however,  long  maintained  its  independence, 
and  was,  in  the  eleventh  century,  granted  to  the  Iloly 
See  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  in  exchange  for  some 
territorial  jurisdiction  he  possessed  at  Bamberg.  From 
that  time  it  may  be  said  to  have  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Church  ; for  though  there  has  scarcely  been 
a sovereign  of  Naples  who  has  not  seized  it,  at  least 
once,  and  sometimes  oftener,  iti  the  course  of  his 
reign  ; it  has  always  returned  to  the  original  possessor, 
and  h perhaps  a solitary  instance  of  so  small  a prin- 
cipality, enclosed  in  the  very  heart  of  another  kingdom, 
continually  reverting,  throughout  eight  centuries, 
to  its  first  rulers.  When  Buonaparte  became  the 
chief  director  of  the  AQuirs  of  Italy,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  disputes  between  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal 
powers,  to  seize  upon  this  duchy,  which  he  conferred 
on  his  minister  Talleyrand,  whom  he  created  Duke  of 
Benevento.  The  Beneventine  duchy  acknowledged 
this  new  master  us  their  legitimate  sovereign  for  about 
ten  years  > and  it  does  not  appear,  that,  during  that 
period,  the  natives  had  to  complain  of  any  abuse  of 
power.  The  clear  annual  revenue  which  the  sovereign 
received,  was  about  14,000  ducats,  or  #£*2,300. 

Bevkvrkto,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  duchy,  is 
situated  on  a steep  declivity,  and  at  the  point  of  a hill 
between  two  narrow  ▼allies  ; the  one  watered  hy  the 
Sabato,  and  the  other  by  the  Cnlorc,  which  unite  into 
one  stream  a little  below  the  town.  Many  good  houses 
arc  found  in  this  city,  which  is  in  general  well  bui.t; 
but  several  of  the  most  populous  streets  nre  narrow, 
and  gome  of  them  so  steep  as  to  be  impassable  for 


approaches  to  the  perfection  of  the  finest  Grecian  bos 
reliefs.  The  arch  is  now  one  of  the  five  gates  by 
which  the  city  is  entered,  and  is  called  Porta  A urea. 
Benevento  also  possesses  the  remains  of  several  other 
excellent  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  those  of  a Roman 
amphitheatre.  Its  cathedral  is  of  thnt  mixed  Saracenic 
architecture,  which  renders  the  edifices  of  the  south 
inferior  to  the  contemporary  buildings  of  the  northern 
regions.  Near  one  of  the  town  gates,  an  ancient 
monastery  presents  a good  specimen  of  the  style  which 
prevailed  during  the  early  period  of  the  lower  Greek 
empire.  The  castle  is  of  more  modem  date,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  I3423.  The  vicinity 
of  Benevento  ha#  been  the  scene  of  several  memorable 
conflicts.  Near  it,  on  the  Appian  wav,  stood  the  city 
of  Caudium,  at  the  narrow  pass  near  which,  so  well 
known  as  the  Faroe  Cautlinee,  the  Samnites  ohliged 
two  Roman  armies  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  433.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  Pyrrhus 
was  defeated  in  the  same  neighbourhood  by  the  Consul 
Curios  Den  tarns.  There  also  Charles  of  Anjou,  King 
of  Naples,  triumphed  over  his  rival  Manfred,  in  12GG- 
Bcnevento  has  been  the  See  of  an  Archbishop  since 
9t>9,  and  has  given  birth  to  three  Popes.  It  is  situated 
about  thirty  miles  north  east  of  Naples,  ill  latitude 
47°  7' north,  and  longitude  14  38' east. 

BENE'VOLENCBa  Lot.  benevolentia,  from  bene 

BftNft'vouMT,  I and  tofo,  volens,  r olentia;  Gr. 

Bkxe'volently,  | j to  will. 

Bm'vutavs.  J Fr.  benevole;  well-willing, 

friendly,  kind,  gracious,  favourable." 

Fr.  11  benevolence  ; n well-willing  or  good  will. 
Cotgrave.  Puller  cliuaes  to  write  benetolou*  for  bene- 
volent. 

0 trade  hookc  with  thy  fault  rwlmewe 
tilth  tlipu  luixi  neither  Iwuutie  ne  eloquence 
Who  hath  tlu-t  caused  or  ytuc  thcc  tuuniinesa* 

For  to  upper?  iu  my  ladies  prwencr 

1 iilA  fall  aiker  than  knowot  her  benmoUnct. 

Chaucer,  The  Cuthow  and  the  Nigklingalct  fol,  336.  C.  i 
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BFNKVO-  And  «fkr  tH*  he  rwle  .boot  «he  more  perte  at  the  Uufe.  nod 
LENCE-  TVnd  Ujc  p<opie  in  aocke  foyre  nuaer,  that  be  reyied  Uicrjqr  notable 
•amines  of  money,  tbc  vrliiche  way  of  the  lenymge  of  bi»  mowy 
was  after  named  a bcnruulence. 

Vabyan.  Edward  IV.  Am*.  1475. 

The  kvnff  willing  to  »bcw  tbat  tbh  benefit  wut  to  hytn  much 
acceptable,  and  not  worthy  to  be  put  in  obliuiuu  called  this  jrrnuDt 
of  tnony  a kwiw/»cr,  notwithstanding  tliat  many  with  grudge  & 
vutlotvlece  gauc  great  suinmrs  toward  tbat  new  ftKOfo  benmatmtt. 

Mali.  King  Edward  IV.  fol.  «7. 

He  bathe  matte  So  tbc  thy*  reasonable  offer*  and  tb’» Godly  morion, 
puttying  lii»  hole  affiance' in  God  most  pulmaat  occordyngc  to  right 
ami  ivaaou,  trustyng  in  lun  qiuucl  to  las  avdetl  anil  supported  by 
lain  bcnruoleutc  tuhkctca  and  fauoarable  well  wilier*. 

Id.  King  Henry  V.  fi»L  43. 

To  whome  bys  nvaicstir  sball  euer  after  bear*  *o  muebe  the  more 
tender  fauour,  in  howe  much  be  shall  ptrreiue  you  tbc  mure  prune 
& benevolently  minded  toward  hi*  election. 

Sir  j Ckaatat  More.  Kyng  Ryckardt  HI.  fol.  64. 

Whan  I retnerubrr,  what  incomparable  goadoe*  hath  cuer  pro- 
ceded  of  tills  vertue  benevolence,  uicrcyfuU*  God  whatsaeto  flavour 
fclc  1,  pcrcyng  my  spry  tea. 

Sir  J'konuu  Ely  at.  The  Goeemoar,  book  h.  C.  «■ 

If  the  divide  be  of  nature  inrlyocd  (os  many  baoe  bm)  to  peyote 
with  a pea,  or  to  faunae  images  in  atomic  or  tire,  lie  shulde  not 
be  tberfront  wilhdrawen,  or  nature  be  rebuked,  which*  in  to  bym 
benevolent . Id.  Ib.  book  i.  c.  rili. 

A benevolo**  inclination  1*  implanted  Into  the  very  frame  and 
temper  of  our  church's  constitution. 

fuller.  Moderation  */  the  Church  of  England,  p.  509. 

For  my  own  part,  amongBt  a thousand  other  obligations  which  I 
owe  to  my  parcaU,  I must  particularly  acknowledge  that  of  instill- 
ing an  early  benevolence  to  mankind,  in  general,  and  a desire  of 
fixing  myself  in  tbe  affections  of  one  or  more  who  sbooid  appear 
best  qualified  for  so  near  an  alliance.  T attar,  Ho.  314. 

It  is  the  benevolent  passions  only  which  ran  exert  lh*m*clr« 
without  any  regard  or  attention  to  propriety,  and  yet  retain  some- 
thing about  them  which  is  enraging. 

Smith.  Moral  Sentiment t,  V.  ii.  p.  7.  SCC.  ii. 

Proper  benevolence  is  the  most  graceful  and  agreeable  of  all  tbe 
affections,  it  is  recommended  to  iis  by  n double  sympathy ; as  its 
tendency  is  necessarily  beneficent,  it  is  tbe  proper  object  at  gra- 
titniic  and  reward,  and  upon  all  these  accounts  it  appears  to  our 
natural  sentiments  to  pomeas  a merit  superior  to  any  other. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  7.  tec.  ii. 

Bkvcvolkkce,  a name  given  in  tbe  Chronicles  to  a 
sum  of  money  granted  voluntarily  by  the  subjects  to  the 
King.  Hume  mentions,  that  the  practice  first  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  but  the  historian  does  not 
cite  his  authority;  and  Hume  must  be  received  with 
caution  on  points  requiring  antiquarian  research.  The 
4t  great  journey”  which  Edward  IV.  undertook  into 


France,  was  provided  for  under  this  name.  Fabyan  BENEVn- 
atntes,  that  “ the  King  rode  about  the  more  part  of  the  LENCE. 
hauls,  and  used  the  people  in  such  a fair  manner,  that  bo^aI 
they  were  liberal  in  their  gifts,  the  which  way  of  the  ^ _ 'j 
levying  of  this  money  was  ufter  named  aBcncvolence.”  v 
Richard  III.  when  he  aimed  at  popularity,  abolished 
Benevolences  by  statute ; and  their  abuse  was  one  of 
the  topics  upon  which  the  shallow  Buckingham  was 
instructed  to  enlarge  on  the  hustings  at  Guildhall. 

ITie  Duke's  words  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

•*  Under  the  plausible  name  of  Benevolence,  as  it 
was  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  your  goods  were 
taken  from  you  much  against  your  will,  as  if  by 
that  name  was  understood  that  every  man  should  pay 
not  what  he  pleased,  but  what  the  King  would  have 
him.”  Notwithstanding  this  declaration  of  their  ille- 
gality, Henry  VII.  our  English  Vespasian,  issued  a 
commission  in  1491  for  levying  a Benevolence,  under 
the  pretext  of  a French  war.  (Rymer,  xii.  446.)  The 
commercial  men,  who  were  possessed  ot  ready  money, 
suffered  most;  and  from  London  alone  nearly  j£ 10,000. 
was  exacted.  The  Chancellor  Archbishop  Morton 
employed  a dilemma  which  was  nicknamed  Morton’s 
jurk  or  crutch.  If  any  one  lived  parsimoniously,  he 
was  told  that  his  avarice  must  have  enriched  him  ; if 
any  lived  hospitably,  it  was  inferred  that  his  means 
were  equivalent  to  his  expenses.  In  1495,  under  the 
same  reign,  this  arbitrary  mode  of  impost  was  autho- 
rized by  Act  of  Parliament.  Nevertheless,  when 
Henry  VIII.  demunded  a similar  supply,  the  citizens 
of  London  appealed  to  the  act  of  Richard  III.  Wolscy 
objected  to  Richard,  that  he  was  a murderer  and  a 
usurper.  The  Bcckford  of  his  day  replied,  that  King 
Richard,  conjointly  with  Parliament,  had  enacted  many 
good  statutes. 

When  Charles  I.  was  unable  to  procure  supplies  in 
the  regular  form  from  his  refractory  Parliament,  among 
other  resources  he  attempted  to  raise  a Benevolence. 

It  was  said  by  Lord  Digby,  that  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies under  so  preposterous  a name  as  a Benevolence, 
was  a malevolence;  and  by  Mr.  Grimstone,  that  the 
nature  of  the  thing  agrees  not  with  the  name. 

Charles  II.  with  less  desert  hail  better  fortune.  By 
Act  of  Parliament  (13  Car.  II.  c.  iv.)  a Benevolence 
was  granted  to  him  ; but  with  a proviso,  that  it  should 
not  be  drawn  into  future  example,  as  these  Benevo- 
lences were  frequently  extorted  without  a real  and 
voluntary  consent.  The  progress  of  national  finance 
from  Benevolences  to  Loans,  is  ably,  though  lightly 
sketched  in  a paper  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  entitled  Tazation 
no  Tyranny,  ( Curiosities  of  Literature,  New  Series,  ii. 

269.)  which  wc  have  freely  used  above,  and  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers  for  fuller  information. 


BENGAL. 


The  province  or  Subah-ddri  of  Bengal,  is  hounded 
on  the  north  by  Nlpil,  the  Sikkim  territory  and  Butin, 
by  Assam  and  Ava,  or  the  Berman  empire  on  the  east, 
by  tbc  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  south,  and  by  the  provinces 
of  Orisa,  Gondwinah  and  Baliir,  on  the  west.  Its 


length  may  be  estimated  at  350,  and  its  breadth  at 
800  miles.  The  northern  and  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal 
is  guarded  by  a broad  belt  of  uninhabited  and  almost 
impenetrable  woods,  the  southern  by  the  shallows  and 
forests  near  the  almost  innumerable  outlets  of  the 
3 k2 
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BENGAL.  fiances,  and  even  on  the  west,  the  side  most  open  to 
attack,  a barren,  thinly-peopled  country  presents  a 
strong  barrier  against  the  progress  of  an  invading  army. 
The  whole  area  of  Bengal  covers  97,244  square  miles, 
and  of  this  space  one -eighth  is  occupied  by  rivers  and 
lakes,  one-sixth  is  waste,  and  three-eighths  are  in  a 
state  of  tillage.  The  province  is  now  subdivided  into 
the  following  nineteen  districts  ; to  which  may  be 
added  the  principality  of  Ctich  Bihdr. 


1.  B4car-g*nj.  11.  Chliti-gting. 

2.  Jasar  (Jessore.)  15.  Tipura. 

3 Hfigtt.  13.  D’hich. 

4.  The  Jangal  Mahals.  14.  MnTmen-sing’h. 

5.  The  24  Parganahs.  15.  Silhet. 

6.  Nediyl  16.  K4j-sh&hf. 

7.  Mddnf-ptir.  17-  Rang-ptir. 

8.  lterd’hwAn.  18.  Dinaj-p&r. 

9.  Birb’hiim.  19.  Ptirnlyh. 

10.  Murshid-4b4d.  20.  Cuch  Bih4r. 


Rivera 


The  greater  part  of  the  country  forms  one  vast 
alluvial  plain,  descending  imperceptibly  to  the  sea,  and 
annually  covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges  ; 
this  was  anciently  called  Beng,  and  the  higher  lands, 
above  the  limit  of  the  inundation,  Var^ndra  or  Bar£n- 
dra.  Near  the  sea,  rice  ; further  up,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley ; in  the  middle  districts,  the  mulberry  ; and  in  the 
northern  and  western  divisions,  the  poppy  are  the 
primary  objects  of  cultivation.  Ch4ti-g4ng  (Chittagong) 
Silhet,  ami  Bfrb'htim  are  the  only  parts  of  the  province 
which  can  be  called  mountainous ; and  even  they  are 
hardlv  deserving  of  that  name.  The  rivers  of  Bengal, 


besides  those  gigantic  streams,  the  Ganges  and  Brah- 
ma-putra,  (see  Gance*,  I4r  a n m a-putr  a,  and  Megna,) 


are  the  Kup-narikln,  DanuSdh,  Ttsth,  Curam,  Corotoyh, 
Manas,  Cost,  and  C'dnki. 


injurious  to  the  health  of  Europeans,  and  sufficiently  BENGAL, 
accounts  for  the  vast  numbers  of  our  countrymen  who  v— 
are  annually  its  victims.  The  constant  verdure  and 
thick  foliage,  and  innumerable  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  everywhere  embower  the  cottages  and 
villages,  are  captivating  to  the  eye,  but  do  infinite 
mischief  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and 
givingshelter  to  a variety  of  noxious  insects  and  reptiles 
The  extreme  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  seldom 
cheeked  by  the  natives,  who  are  too  indolent  to  under- 
take any  labour  which  they  can  avoid,  and  who  delight 
in  being  surrounded  by  thickets  which  screen  their 
families,  and  especially  their  women,  from  observation. 

The  variations  of  the  barometer  iu  this  climate  are 
extremely  trifling  ; and  that  instrument  now  exhibits 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  diurnal  tides  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  December  and  January,  when  the 
mercury  stands  at  its  greatest  height,  its  mean  eleva- 
tion is  30  07  inches  ; and  towards  the  end  of  February, 
it  does  not  vary  one- tenth  of  an  inch  above,  or  below 
thirty  inches  : the  thermometer  then  ranges  from  70° 
to  80°  in  the  shade,  but  in  December  its  maximum 
is  68°.  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal,  is  from  70  to  80  inches. 

The  original  soil  seems  to  have  been  an  unproductive  Soil, 
sand,  which  is  scarcely  covered,  in  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years,  with  vegetable  mould  in  a sufficient  quantity 
for  agricultural  purposes.  This  alluvial  soil  consists 
principally  of  clay,  mixed  up  with  a considerable  por- 
tion of  silicious  matter,  decayed  vegetables  and  various 
saline  substances,  which  together  form  a compost 
highly  productive;  and  which,  combined  with  the 
moisture  and  heat  of  the  climate,  account  for  a luxu- 
riance and  rapidity  of  vegetation  almost  unparalleled 
elsewhere.  In  a country  so  constituted,  minerals  must 
be  rare;  but  in  the  hilly  ilistricts  of  Birb’hiira  and 
Berd‘hw4n,  iron  ores  are  found  in  considerable  quanti- 


Lnlces.  The  lakes  called  j’htls,  are  rather  morasses,  or  inun- 
dated v allies  than  lakes,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word ; but  they  are  generally  navigable  for  boats  in 
the  wet  season.  Embankments  must  of  course  be 
indispensable  in  such  a country;  and  the  sum  allowed 
by  government  for  their  maintenance  in  1815,  amounted 
to  247.457  rupees  (*£30,932.  2#.  6H.) 

Winds.  The  periodical  winds,  prevalent  in  the  bay,  extend 
their  influence  over  the  level  country  of  Bengal  ; but 
are  diverted  by  the  ranges  of  hills,  into  different 
courses.  Thus,  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
Bengal,  the  prevalent  winds  are  north  and  south  ; in 
Bah4r  and  As4m  they  are  east  and  west ; and  these 
winds  blow  alternately  through  unequal  portions  of 
the  year,  nearly  agreeing,  in  the  period  of  their  preva- 
lence, with  the  hot  and  cold  seasons.  During  April  and 
May,  storms  and  violent  squalls  from  the  north-west 
are  frequent  : in  the  beginning  of  June  the  periodical 
rains  commence,  and  they  last  till  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  September:  they  are  usually  accompanied 
and  followed  by  excessive  heat,  which  gradually 

Climate,  diminishes  as  the  year  advances.  Fogs  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  heavy  dews  fall,  as  the  cold  season  comes 
on  ; when  by  means  of  evaporation,  ice  may  be  easily 
procured.  This  state  of  the  atmosphere  continues 
throughout  the  winter  ; and  it  may  generally  be  said, 
that  an  almost  continued  dampness  is  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  the  climate  of  Bengal,  which,  combined 
with  the  effect  of  a tropical  sun,  must  be  peculiarly 


ties.  In  the  tract  subject  to  inundation,  a singular  and 
striking  scene  presents  itself  during  the  rainy  season. 

Large  sheets  of  water  in  which  the  passage  of  boats  is 
impeded  by  ears  of  rice  floating  on  the  surface  ; stu- 
pendous mounds,  at  intervals,  checking  the  progress 
of  the  inundation  ; peasants,  with  their  families  and 
cattle,  embarked  on  rafts,  and  travelling  to  market  or 
to  the  higher  grounds  ; and  cottages  just  raised,  by 
the  artificial  mounds  on  which  they  are  built,  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  are  the  objects  which  then  appear, 
and,  to  a stranger,  are  surprising  and  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree.  Separate  form  houses  are 
unknown  ; the  land  is  cultivated  by  peasants,  who  are 
in  a state  of  great  indigence,  and  live  together  in  vil- 
lages, os  solitary  habitations  would  be  insecure  in  a 
country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  ferocious  beasts  and 
more  ferocious  men,  the  pirates  on  the  streams,  and 
the  banditti  called  Dacaits,  whom  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  has  not  yet  entirely  rooted  out.  The  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  land  was  estimated,  in  1793,  at  329,130,000 
rupees,  (j64  1,128,750.)  but  this  was  probably  too 
high. 

Rice,  the  species  of  grain  most  generally  cultivated,  Ajrintet 
Is  almost  inflntcly  varied  by  tlic  different  seasons  and 
situations  in  which  it  is  grown  ; that  reaped  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  19  esteemed  the  best.  Wheat 
and  barley  arc  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
season,  and  arc  reaped  in  the  spring.  A great  variety  of 
pulse  is  sown,  or  reaped,  in  winter.  Maize  is  almost 
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BENGAL,  confined  to  the  western  districts  where  the  country  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  poor  and  therefore  not  so  fit  for 
more  valuable  kinds  of  grain.  Mustard,  linseed,  sesa- 
muin,  and  palma  christi  are  cultivated,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  for  the  sake  of  the  oils  extracted  from 
them,  which,  as  well  as  that  expressed  from  the  cocoa 
nut,  have  a vast  consumption.  Most  of  these  are  sown 
in  the  cold  season  ; the  sesamura  ripens  at  the  close 
of  the  rains.  Tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  the  mulberry 
and  the  poppy  require  land  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
them  ; and  newly-cleared  ground  produces  the  largest 
crops  of  indigo,  which  also  depends  much  upon  an 
uniform  supply  of  water.  The  plough  of  the  Bengalese 
is  peculiarly  defective j they  endeavour  to  remedy 
this  by  ploughing  their  land  several  times  over,  in 
different  directions.  A stage,  such  as  is  used  in  Arabia, 
and  represented  in  one  of  Niebuhr's  plates,  is  erected 
in  the  fields  ; and,  for  some  time  after  the  seed  is  sown, 
persons  are  mounted  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 
away  birds  and  wild  beasts.  When  ripe,  the  corn  is 
reaped,  then  trodden  out  by  cattle,  and  finally  stored 
in  jars  of  unbaked  earth,  or  baskets  made  of  large 
twigs,  which  are  deposited  in  circular  huts,  raised  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
Bengali  farmers  have  no  notion  of  the  rotation  of  crops, 
and  in  general  a system  of  husbandry  more  defective, 
negligent,  or  improvident  than  theirs,  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  and  embankments 
are  in  a miserable  state  of  repair ; for,  though  the  dig- 
ging a new  tunk  is  considered  as  a very  meritorious 
act,  and  gives  its  author  a splendid  reputation,  little 
or  no  merit  is  ascribed  to  one  who  merely  renews  that 
which  is  falling  into  decay  ; almost  every  tank  therefore 
is  soon  choked  up,  aod  instead  of  being  useful,  becomes 
a public  nuisance  by  the  pestilential  vapours  which  it 
exhales. 

Small  commons  interspersed  amongst  the  arable 
lands,  and  downs  or  forests  in  the  hilly,  less  populous 
districts,  provide  the  cattle  with  provender ; grass  is 
also  cut  for  them  when  in  the  stall.  Their  dung  is 
collected  for  fuel,  for  the  native  farmer  has  no  idea  of 
using  manure  for  his  ordinary  crops.  He  applies  it  to 
the  more  valuable  articles,  and  occasionally  uses  oil- 
cake for  the  sugar-cane. 

Perseverance  enables  the  Indian  to  attain  the  object 
of  his  toil  in  spite  of  his  wretched  implements;  but 
want  of  capital  prevents  the  subdivision  of  labour,  and 
compels  him  frequently  to  turn  from  one  branch  of 
his  trade  to  another,  which  he  does  with  a degree  of 
success  that  is  daily  remarked  with  surprise.  Every 
manufacturer,  artist,  and  labourer,  performs  every 
part  of  his  business  himself,  from  the  construction  of 
his  tools  to  the  sale  of  his  produce  in  the  market. 
Wages  arc  extremely  low,  and  as  the  usual  hire  of  a 
plough  is  less  than  sixpence  per  diem,  ten  ploughs 
wight  be  employed  for  about  thirty  shillings  a week. 
The  rice  is  cleaned  by  persons  who  undertake  that 
work,  on  condition  of  returning  five-eighths  of  the 
weight  freed  from  the  husk,  and  receiving  the  sur- 
plus for  their  pains.  Five  quarters  per  acre  are 
accounted  a large  crop,  and  a return  of  fifteen  for 
one  on  the  seed.  The  labourers  are  usually  hired 
servants ; in  some  districts  more  commonly  slaves ; 
but  they  arc  humanely  treated,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  domestic  slaves  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  A 
strong  evidence  of  the  actual  improvement  of  agricul- 
JW*  in  this  province  U afforded  by  the  fact,  that  from 


1790  to  1800,  notwithstanding  an  increased  export  BENGAL, 
of  groin,  and  a very  extensive  growth  of  sugar,  indigo, 
and  other  articles,  rice  gradually  became  more  abun- 
dant and  lower  in  price  than  it  ever  had  been  before, 
since  Bengal  was  ceded  to  the  English  ; nor  has  there 
been  any  thing  like  a famine  since  177 0. 

Orchards  of  Mangoes  (Mangifera  Indica ) ornament  Fnriu. 
the  plains  in  every  part  of  Betigid  ; the  Cocoa  thrives 
within  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Tropic ; and  the 
Date  tree  ( Pharniz  daclylifaa ) everywhere.  The 
Palmeira,  or  Wild  date,  (Elate  sylvcs(ru)  is  more  com- 
mon in  Buh&r  , plantations  of  Areca  are  found  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  province j the  Bassia,  or  Indian 
Butter  tree,  abounds  in  the  hilly  districts.  Bamboos 
are  plentiful  wherever  they  arc  planted  ; and  Potatoes 
have  been  introduced  with  success  by  the  Europeans. 

The  consumption  of  animal  food  is  hardly  sufficient  Cattle, 
to  render  the  rearing  of  cattle  so  profitable  as  it  might 
be,  considering  the  very  low  rate  at  which  stock  can 
be  grazed.  Half,  or  even  a quarter  of  a rupee  (i.  c. 

Is.  3d.  or  7 |d.)  per  annum,  are  the  prices  usually  paid 
for  a buffalo,  or  a cow.  The  tatth  s or  horses  are  a 
miserable  breed,  unlit  for  labour;  bullocks  alone  are 
used  in  the  plough  and  the  team.  The  sheep  are  dark 
grey  and  lean,  but  when  carefully  fattened  make 
excellent  mutton.  The  streets  arc  infested  by  dogs, 
whom  nobody  owns  ; and  jackals  inhabit  every  thicket. 

Apes  and  monkies  swarm,  and  arc  often  fed  by  devout 
Hindbs,  being  sacred  animals.  The  Br&hmaul  or 
sacred  ox  rambles  about  unmolested,  and  is  often  fed 
by  the  people,  who  consider  this  a very  meritorious 
act.  Crows,  kites,  mayanhs,  ( Coracias  Indica ) and 
sparrows  arc  seen  everywhere  ; and  the  stork,  called 
adjutant  by  the  European  soldiers,  from  his  erect, 
stately,  gait,  is  almost  as  common  as  the  insects  and 
reptiles  on  which  he  feeds.  Fish  is  extremely  plentiful. 

The  bictl,  or  cockup,  and  the  sable-fish  are  excellent ; 
but  the  Mangoe-fisb,  (Polyntmus  partulwa ) which 
appears  in  the  season  of  that  fruit,  is  perhaps  the  best 
fish  in  the  whole  world.  The  mullet  and  oysters  are 
of  a high  flavour , but  the  turtle  is  of  a small  kind, 
and  a bad  quality. 

The  staple  productions  of  Bengal  are  tobacco,  sugar,  staple  cxraw 
cotton,  silk,  and  indigo.  Tobacco  was  introduced  modi  tin. 
into  India,  by  Europeans,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  too  congenial  with  the  habits 
of  the  Asiatics  not  to  come  very  sooir  into  general  use. 

It  requires  a good  soil,  and  is  not  much  cultivated 
beyond  the  northern  districts.  It  may  be  procured  in 
Calcutta  for  about  eight  shillings  per  mound  of  SOlbs. 
including  all  charges. 

The  sugar-cane  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, at  a very  remote  period,  from  India  into  Arabia, 
whence  it  was  carried  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to 
Sicily  and  Spain.  There  is  scarcely  a district  in 
Bengal  in  which  it  does  not  flourish  ; but  the  billy 
tracts  arc  those  in  which  it  thrives  most.  The  maund 
(SOlbs.)  of  raw  sugar  seldom  sells  for  more  than 
l&r.  Cxi.  in  the  Calcutta  market. 

The  finest  kind  of  cotton  is  grown  only  in  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  the  province  ; a coarse  sort  is  pro- 
duced everywhere,  and  a great  deal  is  imported  from 
the  Do'&b  and  the  Deccan,  in  which  the  best  is  pro- 
duced near  Kflg-pfir,  and  sells  there  for  j0S5.  per  cwt. 

Silk  is  principally  obtained  from  the  district  of 
Berd’hw&n,  and  the  banks  of  the  B'higfret'hi  and 
Great  Ganges.  The  Company’s  investment  is  made 
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BENGAL,  principally  at  M&lda,  Ilang-pur,  and  Rfisim-bdzar. 

v— Much  is  also  procured  from  wild  silk-worms.  There 
is  also  a very  considerable  import  and  export  trade  in 
this  article. 

Indigo,  which  derives  its  name  from  India,  has  been 
cultivated  there  from  time  immemorial  ; but  that 
produced  in  America  had  driven  the  Asiatic  manufac- 
ture out  of  the  market,  till  the  exertions  of  a few 
individuals  brought  back  this  branch  of  trade  to  its 
old  channels.  The  whole  quantity  produced  in 
Bengal  in  1807-8*  was  not  less  than  1*20,000  factory 
mautids,  and  the  total  sold  at  the  East  Indin  Com- 
pany's sales  in  1810,  amounted  to  5,353 ,489lb>.,  and 
netted  £ 1,943,338.  In  1814,  103,594  factory  roauuda 
(8,300,0001b*.)  were  entered  in  the  Custom-house  at 
Calcutta. 

Commerce.  Grain  and  salt  are  the  principal  articles  of  the 
* Internal,  as  piece-goods,  silk,  saltpetre,  opium  and 
indigo  are  the  staple  commodities  of  the  external  trade. 
Muslins,  calicoes,  dimities,  tack-cloth,  canvass,  and 
tllks,  saltpetre  and  opium,  arc  the  manufactures  which 
are  carried  on  throughout  the  province,  frequently  on 
a large  scale.  Leather  has  hcen  made  with  consi- 
derable success,  and  rum,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Jamaica.  These,  with  many  other  articles,  can  now, 
since  the  freights  have  been  so  much  reduced,  be 
exported  to  Europe  with  advantage. 

The  number  of  articles  at  present  brought  from 
Bengal  might  easily  be  augmented ; as  it  can  bardly 
be  doubted  that  nnotto,  (Bixa  ortilana ) coffee,  cocoa, 
cochineal,  and  tea  would  succeed  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  provinces.  Madder  grows  wild  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  Galls,  turmeric,  safflower, 
(Carthamm)  myrobalans,  morinda  roots,  and  blossoms 
of  the  nyctnntbes,  very  useful  for  giving  permanent 
colours  to  silk*  and  cotton*  } gum  nrnbic,  olibamtm, 
and  a great  many  other  gums  and  resins ; various 
medicinal  drugs  and  vegetable  oils  ; ttncnl,  procured 
from  Tibet,  with  alkalis,  both  vegetoble  and  mineral, 
may  be  procured  in  large  quantities,  and  ut  very  low 
rates,  and  yet  they  are  hardly  imported  by  our  merchants 
from  this  part  of  India.  The  trade  between  Bengal 
and  the  different  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  very 
considerable.  To  Madras  it  sends  grain,  pulse,  sugar, 
molasses,  saltpetre,  ginger,  long  pepper,  clarified 
butter,  oil,  silk,  muslins,  spirits,  and  provisions  ; and 
receives  in  return  salt,  red  wood,  long  cloth,  iz&rls, 
(striped  calicoes  for  trowsers)  and  chintzes,  with  a 
balance  in  specie.  To  China,  the  next  great  mart  for 
goods  from  Calcutta,  besides  the  exports  named  above, 
iron  and  fire-arms  arc  sent,  tutenague,  sugar-candy, 
tea,  allum,  dammer,  (tnr)  porcelain,  lackered  wares,  and 
other  manufactured  articles  are  relumed.  To  Bombay, 
in  addition  to  the  first  named  articles,  sacking  and 
hempen  ropes  ; and  from  the  returns  are  teak  timber, 
(7Vctofla)  ivory,  and  lac.  To  Persia  and  Arabia  the 
first  named  articles  arc  sent  j nnd  to  the  Berman  Em- 
pire, in  addition  to  them,  fire  arms  and  military  stores. 
From  the  Eastern  Islands  pepper,  tin,  wax,  dammer, 
brimstone,  gold-dust,  betel  nut,  spices,  benzoin,  /fee. 
and  specie  j from  Manilla,  indigo,  sugar,  and  snpan 
wood  ■,  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  sandal  wood,  coir 
rope,  pepper,  nnd  cardamoms  arc  sent  in  return  for 
the  exports  stated  above.  The  various  European 
goods  sent  out  to  India  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  specification  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  advantages  attending 


an  almost  universal  facility  of  water  carriage,  the  BENGAL 
internal  trade  of  Bengal  is  fur  from  being  so  great  or  . 
so  profitable  us  it  ought  to  be  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  Rice,  the  true  staff  of  life  in  a country  so  easily 
irrigated,  is  carried  in  December  or  January,  when 
the  peasants,  at  a distance  from  large  towns,  if  without 
means  of  carrying  their  gTain  to  market,  and  if  too 
poor  to  keep  their  grain  till  prices  have  risen,  are  a 
prey  to  opulent  speculators,  who  can  make  a monopoly 
anil  fix  the  prices  at  their  own  discretion.  When  the 
sowing  time  returns,  the  cultivator  is  compelled  to 
purchase  his  rice  for  seed  at  the  most  exorbitant  rate, 
and  is  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  a mortgage,  which  must  always  be  ruinous;  espe- 
cially when  the  rate  of  interest  is  so  high  us  it  is  in 
India. 

The  various  kinds  of  vessels  used  in  this  inland  Water 
navigation,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  they  are  c^mafe. 
constructed,  are  highly  deserving  of  notice.  Each  is 
well  adapted  to  the  country  for  which  it  b designed  : 
flat,  slight  boats  are  used  in  the  shallow'  streams  of 
the  western  districts  ; low,  deep,  vessels  in  the  Eastern 
Sea,  full  of  creeks  and  inlets ; lofty-sided  barks  navigate 
the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  where  an  impetuous 
■well  and  frequent  squalls  would  perpetually  endanger 
boats  of  a lighter  make.  The  expense  also  of  building 
these  vessels  is  a mere  trifle  : « circular  board  lashed 
to  a bamboo,  for  the  oar ; a triangular  frame  suffi- 
ciently ballasted,  for  the  anchor  ; a mast  made  of 
some  bamboos  bound  firmly  together  ; a yard  formed 
of  the  same  material ; a sail  of  coarse  sacking  ; rope 
made  from  the  rushy  crolalaria,  or  hemplike  hibiscus, 
very  common  plants  ; resins  from  trees  in  the  woods, 
to  pay  the  seams,  and  a tlmtch  of  straw  to  secure  the 
goods  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a deck  ; are  all 
that  is  required  for  their  complete  equipment ; and 
there  are  perhaps  not  less  than  800,000  of  them 
employed  in  the  two  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahdr. 

For  land  carriage  there  are  not  the  same  facilities.  Roads, 
nor  is  it  so  much  used.  Except  the  great  military 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Bendres,  there  arc  no  ways  but 
such  as  are  merely  beaten  paths.  Want  of  good 
materials  and  liability  to  inundation,  must  always 
render  the  construction  of  carriage  roads  expensive 
and  difficult ; and  the  poverty  of  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  population  would  prove  a great  bar  to  the 
establishment  of  tolls,  as  in  England  and  America. 

The  trade,  carried  on  by  the  Company,  is  regulated.  Com- 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  memsl 
consists  of  two  members  and  n nominal  president,  a rcguUtioes. 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Subordinate  to 
this  Board  there  arc  sixteen  commercial  agents 
stationed  at  different  places,  and  assisted  by  one 
gentleman  in  the  civil  service,  with  several  native 
officers.  Their  business  b the  purchusc  of  the  Com- 
pany's investments.  The  expense  of  this  establishment 
amounted  to  1, 496,559  rupees  (s£l7B,31P.  17*-  6d.) 
in  lt>13. 

Huts,  or  open  markets,  held  on  fixed  days,  fn  nn 
open  plain,  and  marked  by  a flag,  were  anciently  the 
only  places  at  which  commercial  transactions  took 
place  ; shopkeeping,  which  is  still  rather  uncommon 
in  remote  places,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Mohammedans.  BA/Jtrs  are  an  assemblage  of 
shops  collected  into  one  building,  or  area  ; nnd  ganjs, 
or  banders,  are  grain  markets  and  ports  on  the  canal* 
and  branches  of  the  river,  in  which  merchants  or  retail 
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BENGAL  traders  commonly  resided.  The  markets  of  the«e 

v——  v — places  are  now  under  tbc  protection  of  the  nearest 
police  officer,  but  much  is  still  wanting  to  render  his 
superintendence  completely  efficient. 

Currency.  The  currency  consists  of  caimes  (cowries)  and 
rupees,  for  gold  is  rarely  seen  out  of  Culcutta ; and 
the  former  alone  are  used  for  small  change.  In  this, 
as  in  most  other  points,  the  ignorance  and  improvi- 
dence of  the  lower  orders  make  them  the  dupes  of 
their  wealthier  neighbours.  The  potdors,  or  money* 
changers,  a very  numerous  class,  often  have  no  shop, 
but  sit  in  the  open  market,  with  heaps  of  cauries  placed 
before  them.  In  the  morning  they  give  cauries  in 
exchange  for  silver,  at  the  rate  of  5,760  for  n rupee; 
but  in  the  evening  will  not  receive  them  again  at  a 
lower  rate  than  5,!)£0  for  the  same  sum,  thus  making 
a profit  of  nearly  3 percent,  upon  good  mint  mouey, 
besides  the  fluctuating  exchange  on  clipped  or  debased 
coin.  Advances  also  are  made  by  these  harpies  to 
servants  who  arc  paid  in  monthly  wages  ; and  who 
thus  lose  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Population.  Various  estimates  of  the  population  of  these  pro- 
vinces have  been  made  at  different  times,  but  rather 
from  conjecture  than  from  any  well  authenticated  docu- 
ments ; the  result  of  the  most  accurate  statements  so 
far  from  making  the  conjectural  estimates  appear 
exaggerated,  shews  that  they  are  greatly  below  the 
truth.  The  sum  total  for  Bengal  alone,  appears  to  be 
86,306,000;  and  there  nrc  very  strong  grounds  for 
believing  this  number  to  fall  short  of  the  real  amount. 

The  smaller  villages  are  surprisingly  numerous, 
and  line  tbc  banks  of  the  rivers  as  thickly  as  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  China.  Few  things  can  be  a 
more  pleasing  evidence  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people,  than  the  cheerful,  bustling,  multitudes 
of  men,  women,  children,  poultry  and  cattle,  all 
mixed  and  crowded  together,  which  continually  meet 
the  traveller’s  eye,  as  lie  soils,  oris  towed  along  from 
place  to  place.  All  shew  a sense  of  security,  and  an 
appearance  of  happiness,  which  will  be  sought  for  in 
vain  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Company's  territories. 
Even  the  pirates  and  banditti,  the  worst  evils  of  which 
Bengal  has  now  to  complain,  have  been  very  effectually 
checked,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect,  that  in  a few 
years  they  will  be  completely  extirpated. 

Revenue.  The  revenue  is  derived,  in  great  measure,  from 
assessments  on  the  land  ; mule  in  consequence  of 
the  system  established  by  tbc  Moghuls.  According 
to  their  notions  the  conqueror  is  proprietor  of  the 
•oil ; it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  zemin- 
dars, or  landholders,  were  considered  by  them  merely 
in  the  light  of  agents  commissioned  to  collect  the 
revenue.  It  is  also  equally  probable,  that  grants  were 
made  i if  favour  of  the  Rajas  who  had  before  enjoyed 
on  independent  authority,  and  who  must  of  course  have 
great  influence  over  the  people.  These,  whether  con- 
sidered as  tributary  chiefs,  or  us  feudatories,  were  all 
looked  upon  as  officers  of  the  Sultan  by  the  Musulman 
lawyers,  and  were  considered  as  holding  their  lands  in 
virtue  of  their  office,  and  therefore  as  liable  to  suspension 
or  removal  at  the  Sult&n's  pleasure.  The  cultivator, 
called  ryot,  (riaya)  was  considered  as  a tenant  paying 
rent,  and  the  zetmnd&r  as  a steward  receiving  that 
rent  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  The  standard  for  the 
regulation  of  the  rates  is  lost,  but  it  is  known  that  it 
was  never  to  exceed  a fourth  part  of  the  gross  produce 


of  the  soil  ; and  the  division  of  the  crop  between  the  BENGAL, 
zemindar  and  the  ryot,  was  either  an  equal  portion  to 
each,  or  one-third  to  the  former,  and  two-thirds  to  the 
latter.  Thus  five-fifteenths  was  the  smallest  portion 
ever  assessed  by  the  Mohammedans,  while  three- 
fifteenths  appear  to  be  more  than  wus  ever  exacted  by 
the  Hindi)  Sovereigns.  It  is  not  clear  whether  auy 
thing  like  an  hereditary  authority  wus  considered  as 
vested  in  the  zemiud&r*,  even  under  the  Hindi) 
princes  ; though  the  same  lands  were  often  allowed 
to  descend  from  hither  to  son  for  many  generations. 

At  present,  however,  they  have  been  declared  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  and  the  assessment  on  their  estates 
has  been  irrevocably  fixed  by  a valuation  made  during 
the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Besides  this 
assessment,  or  jam&,  levied  on  the  zcmind&rs,  there 
is  an  excise  or  db-c&ri  (i.  e.  a duty  on  spirits) ; rates 
or  s&yir,  levied  on  personal  property  ; and  the  customs 
imposed  us  import  duties  ; together  with  tolls  at  the 
entrance  of  towns,  on  canals,  &c. ; stamp  duties  to  a 
small  extent,  and  a tax  on  the  pilgrims  to  Budd'ba 
Gay&.  Jagannat  h in  Orisuh,  Fruy&g  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Ganges,  and  Jamunh  near  Alkih-dbud. 

The  government  of  this  presidency  is  vested  in  the  Govern- 
Supreme  Council,  consisting  of  the  Governor-general  meat, 
and  three  councillors.  The  former  is  appointed  by 
the  King,  the  latter  are  chosen  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  from  the  civil  servants  of  at  least  twelve 
years  standing.  For  the  administration  of  justice, 
there  is  one  supreme  court  at  Calcutta  ; six  courts  of 
appeal  and  circuit,  and  forty-six  inferior  magistrates, 
stationed  in  as  many  different  towns  or  districts. 

The  courts  of  circuit  arc  formed  by  three  judges,  Courts  of 
with  an  assistant  and  native  officers.  The  circuits  are  justice, 
held  at  stated  times.  Criminal  causes  arc  tried  by  the 
Mohammedan  law,  in  form  and  name,  hut  so  modified 
os  to  approach  nearly  in  fact  to  our  own  ; and  capital 
punishments  ore  not  executed  till  the  sentence  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  nizimat  fuIAlat,  or  supreme 
criminal  court  at  Calcutta.  The  district  magistrates, 
or  judges  as  they  arc  often  colled,  have  each  a registrar, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  junior  civil  servants  as  assis- 
tants, with  native  lawyers,  Musuhnan,  and  Hindi). 

An  appeal  lies  from  their  sentence,  in  almost  nil  cases, 
to  the  provincial  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
they  reside.  These  magistrates  have  the  power  of 
apprehending  and  securing  felons.  Each  district,  or 
Bllfth,  is  subdivided  into  portions  of  about  twenty  miles 
square,  iu  each  of  which'  a darogha,  or  bead  police 
officer  is  stationed  : he  has  a body  of  armed  followers 
under  his  orders,  and  authority  to  apprehend,  oil 
receiving  a warrant  from  the  magistrate.  The  average 
size  of  a district  in  this  presidency  is  about  6,000 
square  miles.  The  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  civil 
causes,  is  the  sedr  dirv&ni  hd&lat,  which  sits  at  Cal- 
cutta. If  the  property  contested  amounts  to  j£5,000. 
there  is  an  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  this  court  to 
the  King  in  council.  In  civil  causes  the  respective 
codes  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  arc  generally 
followed.  In  1793,  regular  advocates,  educated  at 
the  Mohammedan  and  Hindi)  colleges  at  Calcutta  and 
Bcn&res,  were  appointed  to  plead  in  these  courts,  for 
fees  regulated  by  law.  These  advocates  are  effectual 
checks  on  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  judge 
and  his  assistants,  as  they  arc  Well  acquainted  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  practice  of  the  court.  If  one  of 
the  Company's  servants  is  convicted  of  having  received 
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BENGAL^  a present  from  any  of  the  parties,  his  offence  is  deemed 
v““V— a misdemeanour  in  law.  Written  pleadings  arc 
allowed,  and  written  evidence  must  sometimes  be 
admitted,  when  the  witnesses  are  women,  to  whose 
appearance  in  public  the  Asiatics  have  so  great  a 
dislike.  Suits  between  native  and  British  subjects,  or  be- 
tween the  lattcralone,  arc  determined  before  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  with  an  appeal  to  the  King  in 
council.  A chief  justice,  with  two  puisne  judges, 
nominated  by  the  crown,  constitute  this  court.  It  is 
held  at  Calcutta;  and  a jury  formed  from  the  British 
residents  exclusively,  decides  the  cause  in  criminal 
actions;  the  court  alone  in  civil  cases.  There  are 
fourteen  attornies,  and  six  barristers,  attached  to  this 
court. 

Private  war  and  assassination,  crimes  which  the 
weakness  of  former  governments  had  fostered,  are 
now  no  longer  frequent : though  a class  of  people 
named  t'hags,  seem  still  to  persevere  in  the  com* 
mission  of  murder,  nowithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
the  police.  Incursions  from  banditti,  on  the  north- 
eastern frontiers,  arc  still  far  from  uncommon.  Theft 
and  house-breaking  are  but  too  prevalent,  though  the 
establishment  of  chokidars,  or  watchmen,  has  done 
much  towards  their  suppression.  A crime  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  though 
almost  unknown  elsewhere,  is  the  murder  of  children. 
Neighbours,  friends,  and  relations,  ore  often  the  per- 
petrators of  these  horrid  acts  ; and  the  trinkets  with 
which  the  child  is  decorated,  are  temptations  which 
they  cannot  resist.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  jails,  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners.  The 
superintendents  of  the  Police,  officers  appointed  in 
1812,  visit  each  district  in  rotation,  and  make  a report 
of  the  offences  that  have  been  committed,  to  the 
Governor-general  in  council,  that  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  may  be  known  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment as  soon  as  possible. 

National  The  population  of  Bengal  consists  of  a mixed 

character.  mu]tjtude,  drawn  from  various  quarters,  and  for  the 
most  part  bearing  evidence  in  their  complexion, 
features,  aud  character,  of  the  stock  from  which  they 
are  derived.  In  the  northern  mountains,  their  face 
betrays  a Tatar  origin  ; on  the  eastern  hills,  and 
adjoining  plains,  a peculiar,  hut  very  distinct  turn  of 
countenance  prevails  ; and  the  high  land  on  the  west 
is  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  mountaineers,  still 
more  or  less  uncivilized,  and  manifestly  differing  in 
religion,  manners,  and  language  from  the  Hindus. 
They  have  been  conjectured  to  be,  like  the  negroes 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  original  occupiers  of 
the  soil,  now  driven  iuto  the  woods  aud  fastnesses  by 
the  progress  of  more  civilized  nations  who  have  in- 
vaded their  country.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
central  plains,  the  Mohammedan  is  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  Hindis ; and  even  the  different  classes 
of  the  former,  the  Moghul,  Afghan,  and  descendants 
of  converts  to  the  Mohammedan  faith,  may  be  recog- 
nised without  difficulty.  The  native  Bengalese  arc 
gentle  and  submissive  ; they  have  been  accused,  though 
unjustly,  of  cowardice  ; they  are  artful  and  fraudulent, 
as  well  as  indolent  and  thriftless  ; but  ignorance,  and 
the  want  of  a stimulus  to  industry,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  their  principal  defects. 

blattering  pictures  indeed  have  been  drawn  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  natives,  but  they  were  suggested, 
no  doubt,  by  partial  and  erroneous  views.  The  Protestant 


Missionaries  have  given  a very  different  delineation;  they  BENGAL, 
may,  however,  be  suspected  of  having  been  misled  by 
gloomy  and  enthusiastic  notions;  narrow  views  of  human 
nature,  and  an  unwillingness  to  distinguish  between 
pardonable  ignorance  and  voluntary  crime  j it  will, 
therefore,  be  desirable  to  obtain  information  from  a 
source,  the  purity  of  which  cannot  be  controverted. 

The  records  of  the  courts,  and  reports  of  the  magis- 
trates furnish  precisely  that  species  of  evidence  ; and 
from  them  we  learn  that  robbery,  even  when  accom- 
panied by  great  atrocities,  neither  occasions  remorse 
in  the  offenders,  nor  renders  them  the  objects  of  public 
scorn  and  hatred  ; that  a general  want  of  moral  prin- 
ciple is  so  obvious  in  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindus, 
the  lower  classes  of  the  former  huving  adopted  many 
idolatrous  usages  of  the  latter ; that  the  bloody  and 
execrable  worship  of  C41I  is  considered  as  sanctifying 
the  most  atrocious  acts  ; that  perjury  is  hardly  con- 
sidered as  a crime ; that  the  depraved  character  of 
the  Hindi!  mythology,  and  the  Mohammedan  doctrine 
of  fatality,  have  a most  powerful  influence  upon  the 
moral  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  people. 

The  leading  defects  in  the  criminal  law  of  Mohammed  Law. 
have  been  corrected  in  the  practice  of  our  Indian 
tribunals,  by  the  abolition  of  mutilation,  pecuniary 
commutation  for  murder,  and  acquittal  in  default  of 
proof  of  actual  intention  to  assassinate.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  observe,  that  without  any  distinct  notion  of 
the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  the  natives  have, 
in  general,  great  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Company*  s servants,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
their  ends  by  improper  means.  Perhaps  they  may,  in 
the  course  of  lime,  be  induced  to  substitute  honest 
industry  and  exertion  for  their  habitual  cunning  and 
intrigue. 

Most  of  the  zemfnddrs,  or  landholders,  have  been  Zcmiadirs, 
reduced  by  their  improvidence  to  distress  and  beggary. 

Dissipation  and  extravagance  involve  them  in  diffi- 
culties ; indolence  and  false  pride  induce  them  to 
intrust  the  management  of  their  estates  to  unprincipled 
and  rapacious  agents ; and  an  almost  universal  insen- 
sibility to  any  but  immediate  consequences,  hurries  them 
on  to  ruin.  In  some  cases  their  estates  have  been 
over-assessed,  though  the  government  has  spared  no 
pains  to  make  the  charges  uniformly  equitable.  The 
Brahmans,  besides  enjoying  several  exemptions  granted  Drtlunanj. 
to  their  caste  and  functions,  frequently  act  as  directors 
of  their  patron's  conscience,  and  exert  a concealed 
influence  over  his  public  conduct.  This  gives  the 
members  of  that  sacred  order  many  considerable  ad- 
vantages in  the  management  of  their  secular  concerns. 

The  law  of  inheritance,  among  both  Mohammedans  Law  of  ia- 
and  Hindhs,  divides  the  testator's  property  equally  heriuocr. 
among  all  Ins  heirs  : and  is  consequently  the  source  of 
endless  disputes  and  enmity,  checks  any  disposition  to 
improve  or  ornament  the  estate,  and  effectually  pre- 
vents the  landed  proprietor  from  acquiring  that 
stability  and  consideration  which  would  render  him 
useful  to  hig  family  and  the  state.  Those  who  are 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  European  privileges  of 
primogeniture,  need  only  look  into  the  modern  history 
of  Bengal,  to  be  convinced  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
the  opposite  system.  These  tind  other  causes  have 
now  thrown  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  the  bands 
of  merchants  and  traders  in  the  great  towns,  and  it  is 
probable,  that  persons  of  that  class  arc  well  satisfied 
with  our  government ; os  they  can  have  little  ambition 
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BENGAL,  to  rise  in  the  army  or  the  state,  from  which  their  rank 
precludes  them,  and  must  feel  strongly  the  superior 
degree  of  security  which  they  enjoy  in  the  Company’s 
dominions.  The  lower  classes  also  are  probably  at- 
tached to  their  European  rulers.  The  police,  though 
not  quite  so  effective  as  it  might  be,  has  done 
much  towards  repressing  atrocious  crimes  ; while  out- 
rages and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  government 
are  unknown  ; a state  of  things  unparalleled  in  the 
rest  of  Asia,  and  especially  in  the  dominions  of  the 
native  Indian  powers. 

Writer*.  All  the  commercial,  political,  financial,  and  judicial 
offices,  with  a few  exceptions,  are  filled  by  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  are  sent  out  under  the 
nAinc  of  Writers,  having  been  merely  clerks  and  supra- 
cargoes,  as  long  as  the  Company  had  nothing  more 
than  a trading  factory  near  the  coast.  Eighteen  is 
the  earliest  age  at  which  they  can  now  leave  England  j 
after  having  resided  in  India  for  three  years  they  are 
eligible  to  an  office  of  the  value  of  *£500.  per  annum, 
after  six,  to  one  of  *£1500.,  after  nine,  to  one  of 
^3000.,  and  to  one  of  *£4000.  and  upwards,  after 
twelve  years.  Thirty  is  about  the  number  annually 
sent.  The  whole  expense  of  the  civil  service  in 
Bengal,  amounted,  in  1811,  to  *£1,045,400.  Diplo- 
matic residents,  usually  selected  from  among  the  civil 
servants,  are  stationed  at  the  courts  of  Dehli,  Haltler- 
4b£d,  Lak’hnau,  (Lucknow,)  Travancdr,  Mafsdr,  N&g- 
pur,  Puna,  and  the  residence  of  Datilet  Rdb  Sind’hiyh. 

Amy.  The  number  of  native  troops,  called  Scapoys, 

(Sipdhis,)  or  soldiers,  was  in  1611,  207,579,  includ- 
ing 162,838  regulars,  besides  5,875  invalids,  making 
a total  of  213,000.  The  non-commissioned  officers  arc 
natives ; those  who  have  commissions  are  Europeans  ; 
and  the  number  of  the  latter,  in  this  Presidency,  was 
then  2,024.  About  22,000  of  the  King's  troops,  also, 
are  commonly  stationed  in  India,  and  occasion  an 
expense  to  the  Company  of  about  *£lGO,000.  per 
annum. 

Education.  The  native  children  arc  early  taught  the  elements 
of  reading.  About  the  age  of  five,  they  are  sent  to 
the  village  schoolmaster,  who  assembles  them  under 
the  shade  of  a spreading  tree,  makes  them  trace  the 
letters  In  the  sand,  first  consonants,  then  vowels ; 
and  proceeding,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  our 
admirable  National  Schools,  teaches  them  to  read 
and  write  in  five  or  six  months.  They  are  next  occu- 
pied for  a year,  in  learning  to  write  with  a reed  and 
ink,  on  the  leaves  of  the  Palmeira,  ( Elate  Sylvettri*,) 
and  arc  also  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic, and  learn  by  art  the  tables  of  weights  and 
measures.  Writing  on  paper  and  the  elementary  rules 
of  summing  are  the  finish  of  their  education  : and 
the  arithmetic  necessary  for  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial purposes  is  taught  separately.  Book-keeping 
and  mensuration  are  learned  practically  in  some  shop 
or  office,  where  the  youth  is  received  at  first  as  an 
assistant.  The  Hindhs  ancieatly  wrote,  os  they  still 
do  io  the  Peninsula,  with  iron  styles,  on  the  narrow 
leaves  of  the  Palmeira ; but  in  Bengal  reeds  have  been 
substituted  for  them.  Their  books  arc  formed  of  sepa- 
rate leaves  Gled  on  iron  pins  with  a flat  strip  of  wood, 
to  serve  as  a guard,  at  top  and  bottom.  The  whole  is 
tied  with  a siring,  and  wrapped  up  in  a cloth.  One 
rupee  is  paid  for  every  32,000  letters  ; and  at  that  rate 
the  Mah&b'hivat  would  cost  60  rupees,  (about  *£8.)  • 
the  K&m&yan  24,  (*£3.);  and  the  Sri  B'h&gavat  18, 
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(£2. 10s).  Divinity,  Law,  and  Astrology  are  almost  the  BENGAL, 
only  sciences  now  studied  ; and  learning  has  evidently  y— ' 1 

been  long  on  the  decline. 

The  towns  are  divided  into  different  quarters,  each  Town*, 
of  which  is  allotted  to  a different  trade  or  nation.  The 
Portuguese  occupy  one,  the  Musulmans  another,  the 
Hindiis  a third ; but  this  is  not  always  strictly 
observed.  The  houses  are  huts,  with  sloping  roofs, 
resembling  an  inverted  boat.  These  huts  are  called 
bang, ilk,  whence  the  English  borrowed  the  term  bun- 
galow, which  in  India  is  synonymous  with  ' cottage,* 
and  is  as  often  misapplied  The  bouses  of  the  rich 
differ  more  in  number  than  in  form  or  materials  from 
those  of  the  poor ; for  they  are  merely  a collection  of 
huts  within  the  same  enclosure.  Walls  of  mud,  rced- 
hurdles,  or  split  bamboos  ; a floor  raised  a foot  or 
two  above  the  ground  outside ; and  occasionally  a plat- 
form of  bamboos  at  one  end  within,  as  a sleeping 
place  and  retreat  in  time  of  floods,  constitute  the 
whole  of  these  habitations.  The  door  is  generally  the 
only  opening  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air;  even 
among  the  houses  of  the  great,  few  have  any  thing  like 
windows.  Different  apartments  arc  seldom  made  in  the 
same  house  ; but  separate  huts  are  constructed  when 
more  rooms  than  one  are  wanted.  The  inconvenience 
and  insalubrity  of  such  slight,  damp,  and  ill  ventilated 
dwellings,  may  be  easily  conceived;  and  when  the  great 
resembhmee  which  they  bear  to  the  huts  of  the  Boot- 
chuanas  in  Southern  Africa  is  considered,  it  will  appear 
how  little  the  Bengalese  are  yet  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion. In  towns  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  flat-roofed, 
two  stories  high,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  a body 
and  two  wings,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a high  wall : 
in  the  first  story  the  family  God  resides,  and  the  family 
occupies  the  rooms  below.  On  each  side  of  the  court 
below  are  verandas,  or  open  galleries,  which  are  filled 
with  spectators  on  holydays,  when  religious  ceremonies 
are  performed.  The  apartments  have  scarcely  any 
article  of  furniture,  except  a loose  mat,  some  utensils 
of  brass,  a hukkah,  or  spiral  tobacco-pipe,  and  a few 
dishes  for  p6n,  or  betel  nut,  (Piper  Belle.)  An  empty 
house,  or  shed,  is  the  only  accommodation  which  a 
traveller  can  procure ; and  ns  these  arc  rarely  to  he 
met  with,  except  in  towns,  which  are  often  remote 
from  each  other,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  quit  the 
straight  line  of  road  in  order  to  get  a night's  lodging. 

The  religion  of  the  Br&hmans  prescribes  works  of 
beneficence  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  Gods, 
not  for  the  good  of  men  ; any  real  regard,  therefore, 
for  public  utility  seldom  enters  into  the  views  of  the 
devout  Hindi!  who  plants  a grove,  digs  a tank,  or 
makes  a road.  Provided  the  meritorious  work  be 
completed,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  of  use  or  a 
nuisance.  The  trees  may  do  nothing  but  afford  a cover 
for  tigers,  the  tank  may  soon  become  a stinking 
puddle,  and  the  road  may  lead  to  no  place  but  to  the 
paltry  family- temple  of  the  founder. 

In  diet  the  natives  are  commonly  abstemious,  but  Diet 
preparations  of  hemp  and  opium  are  often  used, 
spirituous  liquors  very  rarely,  for  purposes  of  intoxica- 
tion. Their  principal  me&J  is  made  in  the  evening.  In 
the  morning  and  at  noon,  parched  or  parboiled  rice  is 
eaten,  seasoned  with  molasses,  sour  or  curdled  milk, 
or  tamarinds.  A little  water,  a salt  or  some  acid  fruit 
are  substituted  for  those  luxuries  by  the  poor.  Milk 
is  never  used  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  but  always 
boiled,  or  dressed  in  some  way  or  other.  Butter  also 
3 l 
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BENGAL,  is  always  boiled  before  it  is  used.  That  process  eon- 
verts  it  into  g'hf,  which  keeps  well,  and  uiny  be  used 
a year  after  it  has  been  prepared.  .Their  sweetmeats, 
fried  in  oil  or  butter,  are  very  far  from  pleasing  to  an 
European  palate. 

Labour.  A labourer  in  some  districts  cannot  earn  more  than 
s penny  or  twopence  per  diem:  but  fuel,  herb?,  and 
fruit  can  be  got  for  nothing  j scarcely  any  clothing  is 
necessary ; and  his  wife  spins  and  weaves  cotton 
enough  for  her  husband  and  herself,  and  the  children 
go  naked.  The  hateful  distinction  of  caste  annihilates 
every  feeling  of  humanity  towards  persons  of  an  inferior 
class  : they  are  held  to  be  accursed  by  the  Gods,  and 
kindness  to  them  is  considered  unworthy  of  those  who 
are  favoured  by  heaven.  Common  fowls  arc  held  to 
* be  impure  by  the  Hind  its,  but  they  arc  reared  in  abun- 
dance by  the  Mohammedans  and  Portuguese.  Ducks 
and  pigeons  are  lawful  food,  and  therefore  plen- 
tiful j geese  arc  kept  as  pets,  but  rarely  sold  ; and 
turkies  are  only  to  be  met  with  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese.  Dogs  are  no  favourites,  and,  as  well 
as  cats,  are  merely  tolerated.  In  this,  as  with  regard 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  fid  lacy  of  the  Ilindii 
system  of  morals  is  manifest  ; to  kill  a dog  in  order 
to  relieve  him  from  a lingering  death,  would  be  a 
heinous  crime  •,  but  to  feed  or  treat  him  kindly  is  no 
virtue.  Even  the  children  shew  no  disposition  to  play 
with  or  handle  those  animals.  They  wander  about 
half  starved,  and  in  a wretched  condition.  The  Br&h- 
man's  bulls  are  another  absurdity  created  by  the  same 
system  of  false  humanity  : they  arc  sacred  beasts, 
consecrated  to  Siva  at  the  death  of  some  great  man  j 
the  cows,  who  are  married  to  them  on  the  same 
occasion,  are  given  to  the  Brdhmans  ; but  the  sacred 
bull  Is  turned  loose,  marked  to  secure  him  from  harm, 
and  authorized  to  devour  whatever  he  finds  to  his 
taste. 

TVreon  sad  The  natives  of  Bengal  are  generally  handsome  and 

features.  lively  ) they  have  a soft  expression  of  countenance, 
and  mildness  of  character ; their  manners  are  highly 
polished  ; to  superiors  they  are  excessively  humble 
and  obsequious  ; to  inferiors  haughty  and  insolent : 
when  young,  they  arc  quick  and  inquisitive  ; and 
would  probably  be  much  improved  by  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  but  for  the  supreme  contempt 
for  other  nations,  created  by  the  notion  of  tbeir  being 
degraded  llindiis.  They  are  small,  and  well  made, 
but  thin;  have  an  olive  tint,  black  hair  and  eyes,  an 
oval  face,  and  frequently  aquiline  noses. 

Drat  The  indigent  wear  scarcely  any  clothing,  nothing 

more  than  a rag  round  their  waists  : the  rich  when 
out  of  doors  dress  much  as  the  Mohammedans  ; within 
the  house  they  usually  resume  tbeir  old  national  cos- 
tume, which  consists  merely  of  different  pieces  of 
cloth  twisted  round  the  body,  and  having  one  end 
tucked  into  the  folds.  Needle-work  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  genuine  Hindus  ; their  latiguage 
has  not  even  a word  to  express  sewing.  Nothing  is 
worn  on  the  head.  The  women  are  peculiarly  fond  of 
trinkets,  and  mb  red  lead  on  their  foreheads  j their 
teeth  they  blacken  with  a preparation  of  vitriol  and 
Iron  filings.  Rings  of  shell  lac  round  the  arms,  and 
bracelets  of  mother  of  pearl,  are  favourite  ornaments ; 
and  proud  is  tlie  woman  who  hears  herself  described 
as  walking  like  a duck,  or  an  elephant  j having  teeth 
as  black  and  red  as  the  seeds  of  the  pomegranate  j a 
nose  like  a parrot's  beak  ; hands  and  feet  as  wide 


Spreading  as  the  water-lily  ; a chin  as  plump  as  a BENGAL, 
mango  ; and  lips  as  red  as  the  fruit  of  the  Ulacucha.  * j—  v 
Widows  of  a pure  caste  are  stripped  of  their  much- 
loved ornaments,  condemned  to  sleep  on  the  ground, 
exposed  to  damp  and  vermin,  and  obliged  to  act  as 
menial  servants  to  the  young  and  handsome,  who  are 
decked  out  in  the  finery  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed.  Can  wc  wonder,  then,  that  they  should  often 
prefer  the  funeral  pile,  with  an  expectation  of  bliss  in 
another  world,  to  the  certainty  of  misery  in  this? 

The  music  of  the  Indians  is  as  harsh  and  inharmo-  M axle  and 
nious,  as  their  dancing  is  lifeless  and  ungraceful,  mechanic 
Hymns,  or  rather  love-songs,  in  honour  of  Cristina,  *rU* 
the  Indian  Apollo,  and  his  favourite  lUtd'hu,  sung  by 
the  boatmen  while  rowing  on  the  rivers,  arc  the  only 
airs  that  have  any  thing  like  melody.  The  different 
trades  arc  confined  to  different  castes,  some  of  them 
very  low,  and  held  in  great  contempt.  Taylors’  work 
was,  it  seems,  unknown  to  the  Hindus,  and  almost 
all  who  follow  that  business  arc  Musulmana.  The 
barbers,  who  pare  nails  and  pick  curs,  as  well  us 
shave  heads,  are  a pure  caste,  und  consequently  well 
paid.  A woman  who  cuts  her  hair  is  esteemed  to 
commit  a breach  of  delicacy,  and  none  but  verv  immo- 
dest ones  ever  smoke.  Paper  was  introduced  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  is  usually  made  by  them.  The 
Bengalese  artificers  are  generally  clumsy  and  indolent  ; 
and  their  work  in  metals  lias  none  of  the  finish  which 
distinguishes  the  blades  of  Damascus,  and  the  filigree 
of  Tunis. 

Domestic  slavery  is  allowed  by  law  ; but  the  slaves  Slavery, 
arc  kindly  treated,  and  considered  as  members  of  the 
family.  The  number  of  these  slaves,  or  the  propor- 
tion they  bear  to  the  free  population,  has  never  been 
estimated,  as  it  has  been  deemed  unsafe  to  institute 
inquiries  for  that  purpose.  The. marriage  of  slaves  is 
nc\ cr  impeded ; many  children  therefore  are  born  in 
that  condition ; but  few  of  such  are  sold,  as  it  is 
reputed  discreditable  to  sell  them,  und  their  manu- 
mission is  considered  as  an  act  of  piety.  The  demand 
for  slaves,  which  always  exists,  must  be  answered  by 
some  other  means  j and  parents  themselves,  who  are 
reduced  by  famine,  war,  or  other  misfortunes,  are 
usually  the  persons  who  supply  the  market.  Wont, 
and  inability  to  provide  for  their  children,  not  the 
desire  of  gain,  seems  to  be  the  real  motive  for  what 
at  first  appeared  so  inhuman.  The  prices,  moreover, 
given  for  infants  are  extremely  small,  except  in  two 
cases  either  when  the  purchaser  is  a Brahman  of 
some  religious  order,  who  wishes  for  a disciple  to 
assist  him  in  carrying  on  his  t ratio  of  begging  and 
fleecing  the  vulgar;  or  when  he  is  the  master  of  a 
troop  of  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes,  who  wishes  to 
replenish  his  stock.  Formerly  a few  slaves  were 
imported  by  Arab  vessels  from  the  const  of  Africa,  and 
the  Gdrk’ha's  were  driven,  by  the  oppression  of  their 
rulers,  to  wander  into  the  Company's  territory,  and 
sell  themselves  or  tbeir  children.  The  latter  evil  has 
ceased  to  exist  with  its  cause,  and  our  own  abolition 
laws  have  put  a atop  to  the  former.  Slaves  are  now 
placed,  as  well  as  free  men,  under  the  protection  of 
the  law. 

The  Mohammedans  may  be  estimated  at  one-  Moluuuair- 
seveuth  of  the  whole  population  ; the  three  first  d»»*  sad 
classes,  Br&hnians,  Cslutt tries,  and  Vaiiyas,  make  Hukto* 
up  about  one-fifth ; and  it  may  be  observed,  that  none 
but  BrAhmans  and  Sudras  arc  of  genuine  Bengalese 
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origin.  The  Brahmans  of  this  country  are  looked  up 
to  throughout  Hind  listen  ; they  are  all  said  to  have 
descended  from  five  families  introduced  from  Cnnoj 
(or  C&nya  cubja)  a few  centuries  before  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.  The  first  in  rank  arc  the  Culinas. 
Of  the  Sudras,  the  Vaidyns,  or  medical  tribe,  rank 
first ; next  the  C&yasthas  (or  C&'ts,)  who  are  the 
writers  or  accountants.  There  are  also  nine  other 
tribes  of  uncontaminated  S&drus,  from  whom  a 
Brfthman  may  condescend  to  receive  a cup  of  water. 
The  trade  or  profession  of  the  individual  is  not  so 
much  shackled  by  the  restriction  of  caste  as  might  be 
supposed  •,  for  it  is  a maxim  generally  received,  that 
a preference  of  the  prescribed  occupation  is  all  that  is 
required  : so  that  Brihmans  are  frequently  met  with 
exercising  the  profession  of  a eshattri  (soldier),  or 
evco  the  humble  ones  of  a sudra  (labourer.)  The 
purity  of  caste  is  maintained  by  a sort  of  clubs  or 
lodges,  called  ddls,  which  arc  again  subdivided  into 
smaller  societies  of  a similar  description.  The  office 
of  Chief  in  these  societies  is  hereditary ; and  in  large 
towns,  where  there  are  many  of  them,  they  generally 
annoy  each  other  as  much  ns  circumstances  will  allow. 
Animal  food  is  by  no  means  universally  proscribed 
among  the  Hindhs ; and  one  order  of  mendicants, 
the  Ag'hdr-pant'h,  have  been  even  suspected  of 
cannibalism. 

A rigid  observance  of  the  frivolous  and  laborious 
ceremouics  prescribed  by  their  religion,  is  the  thing 
in  which  all  genuine  Hindiis  most  particularly  glory. 
Their  dead  ought,  strictly,  to  be  burnt ; but  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  raise  a funeral  pile,  stick  a whisp ' 
of  straw  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  and  throw  it 
into  the  nearest  river.  To  the  rivers  also  they  carry 
their  expiring  friends  when  all  hope  is  over,  and  leave 
them  to  die  without  assistance,  or  frequently  to  be 
devoured  by  sharks  or  tigers.  The  self-immolation  of 
their  widows  is  connected  with  these  deplorable  super- 
stitions : it  has  lately  been  so  far  checked  by  police 
regulations,  as  to  prevent  the  unhappy  woman  from 
being  compelled  to  ascend  the  pile. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  to  enable  the  reader 
to  make  a pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  Bengalese  but  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to 
add,  that  truth  and  honesty  arc  so  little  in  request 
among  them,  as  never  to  be  looked  for,  and  scarcely 
to  be  even  desired.  ••  In  Bengal,"  we  arc  told,  “ a 
man  of  real  integrity  is  a wonderful  phenomenon," 
and  “ one,  conscientious  in  bis  whole  conduct,  may  be 
safely  pronounced  to  be  an  unknown  character."  The 
Mohammedan  faith  certainly  might  correct  many  of 
these  defects,  and  the  word  of  a conscientious  Musul- 
man  may  be  safely  trusted  ; but  in  India,  the  lower 
classes  of  both  religions  resemble  each  other  so 
closely,  that  a description  of  the  vices  of  the  one  is 
almost  wholly  applicable  to  the  other. 

Calcutta  (Calcattah  or  C&U-catk,  the  Castle  of 
C£W,)  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  India, 
is  situated  on  the  B'h&glret’hl,  or  HugU  river,  the 
origiiml  branch  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  82°  83'  N., 
long  E.  about  100  miles  above  its  mouth.  At 

high-water  the  river  is  full  a mile  in  breadth  ; and . 
the  villas,  gardens,  groves,  spires,  minarets,  with  a 
profusion  of  other  splendid  objects  which  crowd  upon 
the  view,  astonish  the  stranger  who  approaches  this 
city  from  the  sea,  and  give  him  at  once  a magnificent 
»d«.a  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  our  empire  in  the 


East.  It  now  extends  about  six  miles  along  the  BENGAL* 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  has  a very  varying 
breadth.  At  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the 
town  stands  Fort  William,  superior  in  strength  and 
regularity  to  any  fortress  in  India.  It  was  commenced 
by  Lord  Clive  soon  after  the  battle  of  Plassey  (Pal&sl), 
and  was  intended  by  him  to  have  been  completed  on 
a still  larger  scale ; but  has  been  found  to  be  too 
extensive  os  it  is,  since  it  would  require  10.000  men 
to  garrison  it  properly,  and  such  a force  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  field.  From  first  to  last  it  has  cost  the 
East  India  Company  upwards  of  000,000.  sterling. 

The  works  arc  scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
country,  and  greatly  surprise  the  natives  who  have  heard 
of  its  impregnability,  and  who  expect  to  see  a lofty 
castle  on  the  summit  of  a precipice,  the  only  fortress 
they  can  believe  to  be  a place  of  strength.  The  barracks 
are  very  handsome,  and  the  interior,  which  is  kept  in 
excellent  order,  is  perfectly  open.  Between  the  fort 
nnd  the  town  there  is  a large  opening,  called  the 
esplanade,  on  one  side  of  which  stands  the  Govern- 
ment-house, built  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  ; in  a 
line  with  it,  there  is  a splendid  row  of  houses,  orna- 
mented with  spacious  verandas,  and  connected  with 
Chauringhu  (Chauring'hl),  formerly  a knot  of  native 
huts,  now  literally  a village  of  palaces.  The  principal 
square  extends  1500  feet  each  way,  and  the  centre  of 
it  is  filled  by  a large  tank,  sixty  feet  in  depth,  its  sides 
graduated  to  the  bottom,  and  snrrounded  by  a wall 
and  palisade.  The  Writers'  buildings,  and  the  old 
fort  taken  by  Strfiju'd  daulah  in  1757,  occupy  another 
side  of  this  square.  The  Custom-house,  and  a quay 
in  front  of  it,  also  adorn  this  part  of  the  city.  The 
Government-house  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
public  buildings,  and  its  internal  decorations  cor- 
respond with  its  exterior.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
Court  of  justice,  two  Protestant  churches  for  the 
established  religion,  one  of  which  is  very  handsome  j 
with  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  churches  ; 
chapels  for  the  different  Protestant  sects  mosques 
and  temples.  The  hospital  and  jail  ore  to  the  south, 
of  the  town.  On  the  west  bonk  is  the  Botanic  gar- 
den. beautifully  situated  ; and  beyond  it,  a large 
plantation  of  Teak,  (Tectoius  Grandis)  introduced 
from  the  forests  iu  the  Peninsula.  Opposite  to  the 
fort  there  is  a private  dock,  and  another  one  mile 
further  down  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  To  the 
north  of  the  European  city  stands  the  Black  Town,  as 
complete  a contrast  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Its  nar- 
row, unpaved,  dirty  streets,  Hat-roofed  houses,  nnd 
ruinous  cottages,  with  tiled  roofs  and  bamboo  verandas, 
all  swarming  with  people,  form  a spectacle  .amusing 
and  interesting  in  a high  degree,  but  disgusting  from 
the  filth  and  wretchedness  of  their  inhabitants.  Fires 
and  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  are  continually  making 
ravages  in  these  frail  edifices  ; but  the  houses  of  the 
English  inhabitants  are  secured  by  distance,  materials, 
and  mode  of  construction,  from  such  risks  ; and  from 
fire,  at  least,  arc  seldom  endangered.  There  are 
thirteen  b&z&rs  or  market-houses,  substantially  built, 
and  affording  all  necessary  conveniences  to  the 
dealers.  Six  belong  to  the  government,  and  are 
farmed  out.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 

Calcutta*  was  a paltry  village,  surrounded  hy  wood 
and  stagnant  pools,  and  was  scarcely  more  salubrious 
than  Batavia  ; by  drainage,  however,  and  by  opening 
wide  roads  through  the  woods,  much  has  been  done 
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BENGAL,  to  render  it  more  healthy.  The  rainy  reason,  so 


trying  to  European  constitution*,  usually  begin*  about 
the  12th  June,  and  ends  about  the  14th  October.  The 


floating  capital  employed  in  mercantile  speculation* 
was  estimated  at  sixteen  millions,  in  1807.  In  the 


same  year,  32,154  rupees  (<£4,019.  5 a.).  It  was  oc-  BENGAL 
copied  by  the  British  troops  during  the  late  war,  and  v v— 
became  even  then  a complete  receptacle  of  smugglers 
and  swindlers.  After  the  peace  it  was  restored  to  the 
French,  in  1816,  who  had  been  deprived  of  it  for 


follow  mg  year  the  Calcutta  Bank  wns  established,  with  nearly  twenty-three  years. 

a capital  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  (<<£62,000.)  it  issues  ChAchurah,  or  Chinchurn,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Clucs»r»k 
no  notes  below  ten  rupees,  (^£'1.  5r.)  or  above  10,000,  same  river,  inlat.  22°  52'  N.,  long.  88°  28/  E.  It  is 
(<£1250.)  The  house  tax  covers  the  expense  of  clean-  the  principal  Dutch  factory  in  this  part  of  India,  and 
ing,  watching,  &c.  the  city  and  in  1814  left  a sur-  was  first  established  in  1656.  The  site  is  preferable 
plus  of  778*  rupees,  after  deducting  1/8,266  rupees  to  that  of  Calcutta.  Its  revenue  amounted,  in  1814, 
for  the  above  charges  to  17,988  (£2,248.  10s.).  A school  established  there 

Society  tad  The  society  is  gay  and  convivial  j but,  as  is  always  by  Mr.  May  for  the  cducatiou  of  the  native  children, 
institutions,  the  case  in  too  restricted  a circle,  much  divided  into  bad  10^0  scholars  on  its  list  in  1814  : reading,  writing, 
parties.  The  public  and  private  dinners  are  splendid  $ and  arithmetic  are  taught  to  all,  and  English,  ns  a 
but  the  quantity  of  superfluous  food,  which  the  preju-  reward,  to  the  most  deserving. 

dices  of  the  lower  classes  compel  the  Europeans  to  SI-r4m-pAr  (Srf-rimn-puraj,  a Danish  settlement  on  Scrampor* 
throw  to  the  dogs  and  jackals,  attracts  amazing  the  west  side  of  the  llugU  river,  in  lat.  22°  45'  N., 
flights  of  birds  of  prey,  who  soon  clear  the  streets  of  88°  2 & E.  is  an  unfortified  town,  stretching  more  than 
the  relics  of  the  feast.  The  hospitality  and  liberality  a mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  having  only  a 
of  the  English  established  at  Calcutta,  are  such  as  do  very  small  breadth.  Its  white  stuccoed  houses  have 
the  greatest  honour  to  their  country ; and  the  Asiatic  a neat  and  pleasing  appearance  from  the  water.  A 
Society,  founded  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  several  of  shoal,  just  below  it,  prevents  large  vessels  from 
the  leading  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  coming  close  up  to  the  town,  but  as  labour  is  extemely 
1784,  has  now' for  nearly  forty  years  contributed  most  cheap,  the  inconvenience  is  not  severely  felt  Its 
essentially  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  history,  revenue,  in  1813,  was  13.231  rupees  (<<£1654. ) 
antiquities,  and  physical  peculiarities  of  Asia.  BArac-pur,  about  sixteen  miles  above  Calcutta,  has  Barrack- 

Ainong  the  foreigners  established  here,  the  most  n park  with  a small  menagerie,  and  is  the  station  where  P°°r- 
numerous,  perhaps,  arc  the  Armenians.  They  carry  the  native  corps,  amounting  to  about  4000  men,  are  in 
on  an  extensive  commerce  both  with  the  East  and  cantonment.  There  is  ulso  an  institution  for  the  in- 


West,  and  bear  a high  character  for  industry  and  structioivof  the  cadets  in  the  artillery  and  engineer 
integrity.  There  are  several  Portuguese  houses  of  corps  in  this  place ; and  in  the  cold  season  there  are 
agency.  Those  of  the  lower  classes  who  bear  that  name,  horse  races  under  the  patronage  of  the  military, 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  natives  of  on  Sundar-bans  (Sundara-vansa,  the  beautiful  wood),  Snmlcr- 
unmixed  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  a woody  tract  of  country,  extending  180  miles  along  bunds, 
arc  scarcely  any  Jews,  which  has  been  observed  to  be  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  consisting  of  an  intricate  maze  of 
the  case  also  in  North  America.  Another  class  of  creeks  and  streams,  generally  salt,  and  having  eight 
inhabitants  in  Calcutta  arc  the  offspring,  often  illegi-  considerable  openings,  each  of  which  may  be  called 
timate,  of  Eurojiean  fathers  and  native  mothers,  com-  a mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  shelving  sides  of  all  these 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  half-castes.  For  the  streams  bear  decisive  evidence  of  the  alluvial  origin 
education  of  the  children  of  officers  and  soldiers,  there  of  the  low  lAnds  of  Bengal.  There  are  two  navigable 
are  two  excellent  institutions,  and  much  has  been  passages  through  this  tract,  the  southern,  or  Sunder- 
donc  lately  for  the  improvement  and  religious  instruc-  bund  ■,  the  northern,  or  Ralliaghaut  passage.  The  first 
tion  of  others  of  this  class.  Several  of  the  Company's  is  the  widest  and  deepest,  and  comes  into  the  UAglC 
chaplains  have  qualified  themselves  to  do  duty  in  the  river  about  sixty-five  miles  l>elow  Calcutta.  Its  course 
Hindustan's  language  ; and  some  persons  of  that  very  is  through  a thiek  forest  abandoned  to  wild  beasts, 
class  have  lately,  wc  believe,  been  ordained,  and  are  and  enlivened  only  by  the  call  of  birds,  or  chattering 
actually  engaged  in  instructing  congregations  of  their  of  monkies.  Alligators  are  often  seen  sleeping  on  the 
countrymen.  The  College  instituted  by  the  exertions,  banks ; and  enormous  tigers  emerge  from  their  retreats 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  excellent  Bishop  Mid-  when  the  salt-makers  and  wood-cutters  come,  in  the 
dleton,  was  primarily  designed  for  the  improvement  of  dry  season,  to  work  ut  their  respective  trades.  The 
this  part  of  the  Christian  population,  by  providing  a salt  is  esteemed  holy,  because  made  from  the  mud  of 
place  of  education  for  such  as  should  be  desirous  the  Ganges  ; but  we  are  not  told  w’hethcr  any  sanctity 
of  preparing  themselves  for  holy  orders.  Among  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  timber  of  these  forests, 
other  admirable  institutions,  to  which  the  last  five  As  a barrier  against  maritime  invusion,  the  continuance 
or  six  years  have  given  birth,  arc  the  moral  and  of  this  labyrinth,  in  its  present  state,  lias  been  deemed 
religious  societies  established  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  advantageous  ; it  might  also  be  difficult  to  bring  such 
moting education  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  salt,  marshy,  land  into  a state  of  cultivation  j but  the 
The  School-book  Society  has  been  peculiarly  useful  j extreme  insalubrity  of  so  large  an  expanse  of  wood 
and  the  results  arising  from  the  labours  of  these  and  marsh,  in  a tropical  climate,  does  not  seem  to  have 
benevolent  undertakings,  have  proved  highly  satis-  been  sufficiently  considered.  This  widely  extended 
factory  tract  of  wilderness  is,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 

CLaadcr-  Chander-nagar  (in  Sanscrit,  Chandm-nagara)  a the  property  of  the  government,  and  may  hereafter  be 
aogorc.  French^  settlement,  on  the  west  side  of  the  HAgU  a source  of  revenue.  On  this  and  other  accounts  a 
nver,  in  lat.  22°  49*  N.,  long.  88*  26'  E.  in  an  advan-  survey  of  it  was  made  by  Captain  Morrison  of  the 
tageous  position.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1814,  Bengal  Engineers,  in  1812  and  1813  j and  a coramis- 
was  41,377  j and  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  in  the  sioner  was  appointed  in  1814  to  determine  the  validity 
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BENGAL,  of  claims  to  lands  in  it,  and  to  assess  such  as  had  been 

'wv— J rendered  productive. 

Ssqgor  Sagor  Island  (Ganga-s&gnra,  i.e.  the  confluence  of  the 

Iilaod.  Ganges,  and  the  Ocean),  is  twenty  miles  in  length  by 
five  in  breadth,  anil  so  intersected  by  creeks  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  fix  its  precise  limits.  It  lies  on  the  west 
of  Channel  Creek.  The  anchorage  near  it  being  more 
open  to  the  breezes  immediately  from  the  sea,  than 
from  Cal  pee  or  Diamond  Harbour,  it  proves  more 
healthy  and  a better  station  for  shipping.  As  this 
island  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  holiest  branch 
of  the  Ganges  with  the  Ocean,  it  is  considered  by  the 
Hindhs  as  a place  of  peculiar  sanctity j and  at  the  full 
moons  of  November  and  January  many  arc  the  human 
sacrifices  here  offered  up.  The  victims  arc  voluntary 
and  involuntary  : aged  persons,  weary  perhaps  of  life, 
and  infants  devoted  by  their  parents  to  the  Ganges, 
who,  from  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  five  children, 
throw  the  fifth  into  the  river.  In  one  case  a child  of 
twelve  years  old  was  forced,  by  his  parents,  a second 
time  into  the  waves.  Three  other  places  arc  men- 
tioned as  polluted  by  these  horrid  rites.  The  S&straa 
do  not  prescribe  such  sacrifices  } but  the  vow,  in  com- 
pliance with  which  they  arc  made,  is  considered  as 
inviolable.  The  island  is  inhabited  by  a few  Gdsains 
(Gdswamu,  religious  mendicants),  who  levy  contri- 
butions as  the  disciples  of  Capita,  a sage,  supposed  to 
have  lived  3000  years  before  the  vulgar  era.  A few 
ruins  shew  that  the  island  was  once  inhabited.  To 
clear  it,  and  form  a maritime  depot,  had  appeared  to 
many  persons  desirable  and  a few  years  ago  the 
government  determined,  in  this  one  instance,  to  re- 
lax the  standing  regulation  by  which  Europeans  arc 
prohibited  from  holding  any  land  in  India.  The 
whole  has  now  been  leased  to  a company,  who  have 
subscribed  the  sum  of  250,000  rupees,  (j£S  1,250.) 
and  ore  to  hold  the  land,  rent  free  for  thirty  years, 
and  afterwards  at  the  assessment  of  four  inis  per 
big'hdt  (about  one  shilling  and  ninepcncc  per  acre) 
for  ever.  Before  the  commencement  of  April  1819, 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  had  been  already  cleared,  and 
the  tigers  were  retiring  to  less  frequented  places. 

Edmoo-  Very  near  to  this  island  there  is  another,  which  is 

■tone's  Isle,  remarkable,  as  being  a striking  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  has 
been  gradually  formed.  It  lies  in  lat.  21°  35'  N.,  and 
long.  88°  20'  E.  in  the  spot  where  the  Sagor  shoal 
appeared  in  former  maps.  In  1813  it  had  not  emerged 
from  the  water,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a sand- 
bank ; but  in  18  IS  it  formed  a distinct  island,  two 
miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  half  a mile  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south.  The  channel  between 
it  and  Sagor  is  already  so  shallow,  that  in  a few  years 
the  two  islands  will  probably  be  united.  On  the 
central,  and  most  elevated  part,  vegetation  had  even 
then  commenced,  and  talioltu,  together  with  the 
Ipomcta  pcs  copra  had  given  it  a verdant  tint,  and  by 
daily  binding  together  the  drifting  sand,  were  contri- 
buting to  form  the  basis  of  a more  stable  soil.  It  was 
first  noticed  in  the  survey  of  Sagor,  made  in  1816,  and 
named  Edmonstone’s  Isle. 

Backer-  1.  The  district  of  B4car-ganj  at  the  south-eastern 

gunp  Da-  extremity  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  formed,  in 
1801,  from  that  of  Dacca  Jclhl-ptir.  A part  of  it  was 
the  SercAr  of  Boclh  in  the  time  of  Acbar.  and  extends 
along  the  bank  of  the  Pad'hi,  or  Great  Ganges,  nearly 
to  its  mouth.  The  great  area  of  this  district  was 


estimated  in  1801  at  4564  square  miles.  A colony  of  BENGAL 
wretched  Portuguese,  whose  ancestors  settled  there 
two  centuries  ago,  still  occupy  a part  of  the  southern  IJ*c*il** 
quarter ; they  arc  a meagre,  puny,  imbecile  race, 
called  cala  feringis  by  the  natives  who  are  fairer  thun 
they  are,  and  heartily  despise  them. 

The  principal  places  in  this  district  are  B&car-ganj, 
Burrishol,  Sutalury,  Gurnudy,  R&ban-ftbdd  Isle  and 
Dak’hin-shdh-b&z-ptir. 

Burrishol  is  the  capital  of  this  district  j the  courts  Burrbhol. 
of  justice  were  transferred  to  it  in  1801.  It  stands 
on  an  island  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat.  22°  46'  N , long. 

90°  17'  E. 

Ravan-Ab&d  and  Dak’hin-sh&h-b&z-ptir  are  islands 
included  in  this  district  $ the  latter  at  the  junction  of 
the  Megna  with  the  sea.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  poor, 
and  thirteen  broad  : is  almost  inundated  during  the 
mins,  and  has  some  excellent  salt-works.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  neighbouring  channels  is  rendered  very 
dangerous  by  the  bore,  or  overwhelming  rush  of  the 
tide. 

2.  Jasar  ,'i.e.  the  bridge)  a district  which  has  BAcar-  2.  Jessore. 
ganj  on  the  east,  Hugh  on  the  west,  the  sea  on  the 

south,  and  on  the  north  the  Pod’hA  or  Great  Ganges. 

The  southern  part,  in  the  Sundar-bans,  is  covered 
with  impenetrable  wood,  but  naturally  fertile.  Salt, 

Indigo,  Tobacco,  Gunjah  ( Abru*  precator),  Mulberry, 

Pan,  (leaf  of  Piper  Bette),  Betel,  (Piper)  a long  Pepper 
are  its  most  valuable  productions ; and  of  these 
Indigo  is  the  most  considerable.  Salt  is  a government 
monopoly.  Mahmud-shuhf,  Naldangfi,  Mu  rail  or  Towns. 
Jnsar,  C halnk  and  Mabmftd-pftr,  Ghaln-ib&d  (Ryn- 
4bdd)  on  the  B’hturab  are  its  principal  places. 

3.  The  district  of  HtigK  has  Berd'hwAn  on  the  3.  Hooghly 
north,  the  Sundar-bans  on  the  east,  the  sea  on  the 

south,  and  Medni-pftr  on  the  west.  It  is  a low  fiat 
country,  covered  with  wood,  and  very  unhealthy  near 
the  coast ; but  extremely  fertile  when  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  inland  navigation,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  is  excellent.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  and  the  proximity  of  the  capital,  a very 
large  part  still  remains  uncultivated.  Reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  arc  taught  in  almost  every  village. 

The  Htigli  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hooehlr 
K&sim-b&zir  and  Jelling),  the  two  most  westerly  Riv<*. 
streams  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  only  branch  navi- 
gated by  huge  vessels.  Its  entrance  and  the  passage 
up  to  the  town  are  very  difficult.  The  sudden  and 
impetuous  influx  of  the  tide,  called  the  bore,  begins  at 
Hugh  Point  where  the  width  of  the  stream  is  first 
contracted  ; it  moves  at  the  rate  of  nearly  eighteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  crosses  the  river  four  miles  above 
Fort  William.  In  the  mid  stream  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  ; and  the  Calcutta,  side  of  the  river  is  not  af- 
fected, except  occasionally  by  a very  sudden  rise  of  the 
water.  This  stream  is  part  of  the  Big'hirat’hf,  or  true 
Ganges,  and  is  therefore  reverenced  as  a sacred  river 
by  the  Hindbs. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Kfrpti,  Temlftc,  Chander-  Town*, 
conn,  and  the  following  places  : 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  town  of  HtigU,  Hooghly 
in  lat.  22°  54'  N.  long.  88°  28'  E.  was  formerly  the  Town, 
bander,  or  great  seaport  town,  of  this  part  of  India, 
and  the  place  where  the  Moghul’s  duties  were  col- 
lected ; the  most  commercial  of  the  European  States, 
therefore,  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  English  and 
Danes,  had  factories  there.  In  1632,  it  was  taken  by 
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assault  from  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Moghuls,  who 
also  succeeded  in  destroying  their  fleet,  which  was 
considerable.  In  16*86,  an  action  fought  between  the 
Nabob's  troops  and  the  English,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  in  the  bkzAr,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter,* 
but  they  soon  afterwards  made  a disadvantageous 
peace,  and  thinking  themselves  insecure  at  llugtf, 
crossed  over  the  river  to  Chat&-»ali,  or  Calcutta. 

Hijelf,  or  Hijala,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in 
lat.  21°  5(/  N.  long  88°  1</  E.  was  the  capital  of  a 
faujd&ri,  or  military  station,  in  the  subah,  or  province 
of  Orisah,  but  was  annexed  to  Bengal  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  JehAn.  It  is  close  to  the  month  of  the  river,  and 
consists  of  salt,  and  redeemed  marsh  land,  the  former 
yielding  large  quantities  of  excellent  salt.  The  fresh 
water  land,  or  redeemed  marshes,  yield  very  abundant 
crops  of  rice. 

Calpt,  on  a creek  near  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  in 
lat.  22°  & N.  long.  88°  25'  E.  is  surrounded  by  wood, 
and  opposite  to  the  anchorage  named  from  it.  The 
mud  banks  and  wood,  render  it  peculiarly  unhealthy. 

Kijarl,  in  lat.  21*  65'  N.  long.  86°  1<T  E.  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  is  nine  miles  wide.  Ships 
of  war  seldom  go  higher  up,  as  it  is  much  more  healthy 
than  Diamond  Harbour  or  Culpl. 

Diamond  Harbour,  an  anchorage  thirty-four  miles 
below  Calcutta,  peculiarly  unhealthy,  particularly  from 
July  to  September.  At  this  place  the  Company's  ships 
usually  unload  and  take  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
homeward  cargoes.  The  warehouses  for  marine  stores. 
See.  are  secured  from  Inundation  by  an  embankment. 

Faith  (Fbalath),  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
in  lat.  22  19'  N.  long.  88°  20'E.  is  a village  near 
which  ships  find  a safe  anchorage,  protected  from  the 
swell 

S&t-g&ng,  (the  seven  villages)  now  a paltry  village, 
was  anciently  a place  of  considerable  note ; it  is  situ- 
ated on  a creek  a little  way  to  the  north-west  of  Huglf, 
and  small  vessels  could  approach  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

4.  The  Jangal  Mahals  form  a district,  of  which  the 
boundaries  have  not  been  accurately  determined.  It  is 
a woody  tract,  liuie  cultivated,  the  chief  place  of 
which  is  Bancurah,  near  Chainh,  in  lat.  23°  20'  N. 
long  87°  10'  E.  Teak  trees  traaspiauted  here  from  the 
botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  had  reached  the  height 
of  twenty-live  feet  in  1813. 

5.  The  Twenty-four  Pargoaahs.  This  district  U to 
the  south  of  Calcutta,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
Hdgii.  It  was  mode  the  zendnd&rf  of  the  Company, 
and  jAgir  of  Lord  Clive  in  1767,  and  contains  882 
square  miles.  In  1601,  it  possessed  190  schools  for 
instruction  in  Hindu  literature,  maintained  by  chari- 
table funds  and  contributions,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
19,500  rupees,  (*£2,487*  It*  ) and  one  madrasah,  or 
college,  for  Mohammedan  law.  In  1813,  it  was  still 
much  infested  by  dac-aits,  or  banditti,  though  in  an 
evident  state  of  improvement.  The  joruft,  or  land  tax. 
Amounted,  in  1614,  to  1 ,249,003  rupees,  (s£l&6.125. 
7i.  tid  ) und  the  ab-cAri,  or  excise,  to  94,676  rupees, 

11,844. 7*-  6d ) and  it  was  always  found  that  the 
land*  paying  the  janift  were  better  cultivated  than  those 
which  are  exempted.  Calcutta  is  sometimes  considered 
as  comprehended  within  this  district. 

!'■  hojb  huj,  in  lat.  22°  29'  N.  long.  88°  20'  E.  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  capture  in  1756. 

6.  Nediyh,  (.Nava-dwipa,  the  new  island}  imme- 


diately to  the  north  of  Calcutta,  ban  RAj-$h£hi  to  the  BENGAL, 
north,  Jusar  on  the  east,  the  24  Parganahs  on  the  * _ - . 

south,  and  lkrd'hwAn  on  the  west.  It  was  anciently  ^ 
called  Aucarah  and  afterwards  Kishn-nagnr,  from 
CrUhaa-nagara,  the  principal  zerofitdAri  within  its 
limits.  Its  soil  is  peculiarly  fertile,  but  light  and 
requiring  a fallow  for  three  successive  years.  Besides 
the  articles  mentioned  us  being  cultivated  in  the  district 
of  Jasar,  Jasarush  (from  which  a red  dye  is  extracted.)  Prodaec. 
and  Pipal  (Piper  lottgum ),  are  grown  here.  The  culti- 
vation has  greatly  increased  since  the  Decennial  set- 
tlement has  been  in  force  j and  the  waste  land  was 
supposed,  in  1602,  not  to  amount  to  more  than  one- 
fortieth  of  the  whole.  The  inland  navigation  may  be 
said  to  reach  every  part  of  this  district ; but  its  light, 
sandy  soil  is  unfavourable  to  the  construction  and 
permanency  of  the  necessary  embankments.  Its  police  Police, 
appears  to  have  been  very  vigilant ; anil  the  gangs  of 
dacaits  had  been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  redaced  in 
1814.  Its  chief  towns  are  Nediyk,  Sand -pur,  Crishn- 
nagara  and  Chogdah. 

Nedfyk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jelling!  and  KArim-  Nuddea. 
bizur  rivers,  in  lat.  23°  25'  N.  long.  86°  24'  E.  was  the 
capital  of  a principality,  when  the  Mohammedans  first 
invaded  Bengal,  under  Boktiliyir  Khilijl,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished as  a school  for  Hindi!  learning  ; and  a sum 
of  nearly  13,000  rupees  (.£1,600.) was  assigned,  under 
Lord  Mwto's  administration,  for  the  maintenance  and 
encouragement  of  that  institution,  which  had  fallen 
into  a declining  state. 

Chogdah,  on  the  east  of  the  Hugll  river,  thirty-four  Choydali. 
miles  north  of  Calcutta,  was  formerly  celebrated  as  a 
place  where  the  Hindbs  used  to  drow  n themselves  in 
the  holy  stream  : latterly,  however,  they  have  been 
sathtieu  with  a mere  ceremony  of  immersion. 

Pahld,  in  lat.  23'  45'  N.  and  long.  88°  Jo'E.  must  Flawy, 
always  be  remembered  with  a pleasing  recollection  by 
the  English,  as  the  place  near  which  Lord  Clive  gained 
the  decisive  victory,  that  made  him  master  of  BengaL 
With  an  army  of  3000  men,  of  whom  only  900  were 
Europeans,  he  completely  routed  the  Nabob  who  had 
50,000. 

Agra-dwipa,  or  AgA-dip,  is  a place  of  pilgrimage,  Agha-deep. 
on  account  of  an  image  of  Crishna,  supposed  to  bring 
in  a revenue  of  more  than  s£3000.  per  annum  to  ita 
proprietor.  It  was  seized  by  the  late  Rajk  Nob  Kishn 
(Nava  Crishna),  for  a debt,  was  counterfeited,  and 
recovered  by  a law -suit. 

7.  Med tn- pur,  properly  belonging  to  Orisah,  but  7.  MUos- 
long  attached  to  Bengal,  is  now  considered  as  one  of  P°°r- 
its  districts.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  RAm-garh 
and  Berd’bwAn  * on  the  east  by  Hugh  and  the  sea ; 
on  the  south  and  west  by  various  tributary  zemlndAries. 

Its  area  probably  contains  7300  miles.  In  1799,  it 
experienced  a severe  dearth,  which  carried  off  many  of 
hs  inhabitants,  and  appears  to  have  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation,  as  it  had  not  materially  improved 
tor  some  years  afterwards.  Two- thirds  of  it  were 
supposed,  in  1601,  to  be  yet  covered  with  wood  ■,  the 
clearing  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  same  superstitious 
prejudices  ns  prevail  in  Hitm-gar'b.  Among  other 
inhabitants  of  these  wood-lands,  are  the  Sontals,  a Son  tub. 
poor,  despised,  race  of  people,  who  seem  to  be  far 
more  estimable  than  their  proud,  self-sufficient  Hindi! 
neighbours,  by  whom  they  are  contemned  as  beings 
scarcely  human.  They  are  said  to  be  mild,  sober,  and 
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BENGAL,  industrious  , remarkable  for  their  honesty  ami  fidelity; 
s^-v— w but  suffering:  from  extreme  indigence  from  the  villainy 
of  the  money-lenders,  who  take  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  necessity,  and  charge  the  most  exorbi- 
tant interest  for  the  money  which  they  want  in  order 
to  purchase  seed.  Sugar  is  the  article  most  extensively 
cultivated, and  it  was  valued  nt  50,000  rupees  (j£6200.) 
in  1601. 

When  Balasor  and  Piplcy  were  frequented  by  the 
Europeans,  a century  ago,  the  manufactures  of  this 
district  were  in  a very  flourishing  condition  j but  they 
have  subsequently  much  declined.  A few  sanfrfo  and 
gauzes  for  hothe  sale  are  still  made;  but  commerce  is 
National  rather  giving  way  than  advancing.  Even  the  more 
character  opulent  natives  live  in  slight,  wretched,  huts,  and  seem 
to  have  no  idea  of  ornamenting  their  houses,  or  ren- 
dering them  comfortable.  A maintenance  is  all  they 
desire,  and  as  that  is  easily  obtained  in  u country  where 
fuel  and  clothing  are  little  wanted,  they  are  destitute 
of  a powerful  stimulus  to  exertion  felt  in  regions  less 
favoured  by  nature  : but  it  is  the  pressure  of  their 
enormous  debts  which  contributes  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  damp  their  ardour,  and  stifle  any  desire  for  a 
better  condition.  They  are  sober,  regular,  and  domestic; 
less  quarrelsome  and  litigious  than  their  neighbours  ; 
man-)'  early,  but  have  not  usually  numerous  families, 
which  probably  arises  from  the  premature  decrepitude 
of  their  women.  Inoculation,  though  long  known, 
is  little  practised ; and  the  small-pox  consequently 
commits  great  ravages. 

Towns.  Mcilni-pur,  Julcsur,  and  Pippoll  ore  the  principal 
towns  in  this  district,  which  was  ceded  by  KAsim  Ali 
Khan,  the  reigning  nabob  (Nuww&b),  in  1761.  In 
1770  it  was  afflicted  by  that  dreadful  famine  which 
swept  away  nearly  half  its  population.  In  1815,  its 
police  seemed  to  have  nearly  quelled  the  ferocious 
banditti  by  which  it  wns  so  long  infested. 

Midas-poor  Mt-dnf-pur,  its  capital,  in  lat.  2*2°  25'  N.  long.  87° 
25'  E.  being  a frontier  station,  formerly  had  a fort, 
now  converted  into  a prison.  The  neighbouring  roads 
have  been  put  into  an  excellent  condition  through  the 
exertions  of  the  resident  magistrates. 

Jellosore.  Jalcsur  (Jallswara,  the  lord  of  water,)  on  the 
eastern  sklc  of  the  Nubanrica  (Suvcraaarlca,  golden 
sands),  in  lat.  21°  St/  N.  long.  87°  25'  E.  formerly  the 
aouthern  boundary  of  this  province,  was  a place  of 
considerable  consequence,  and  much  frequented  by 
Europeans  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Pipley.  Pippalf,  in  lat.  21°  42*  N.  and  long.  67°  2 O'  E.  was 
a place  of  great  resort  at  the  same  period.  The  Dutch 
annually  shipped  2000  tons  of  salt  there  ; and  it  was 
the  first  place  in  Bengal,  with  which  the  English 
obtained  permission  to  trade. 

Baugrer.  B&g'hnrf  is  a wild  and  woody  parganah  towards  the 
north-east  quarter  of  this  district.  Even  in  1816,  the 
marauders  and  assassins,  called  chdUrs,  defied  the 
efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  check  their  depredations 
and  atrocities  ; but  they  were  at  length  dispersed  or 
• captured  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Oakley,  deputed  for 
that  purpose  with  special  authority  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

8.  Bard  wan  8.  Berd'hwin,  (in  Sanscrit  Vardd’haman,  produc- 
D iatrict.  tive.)  is  bounded  by  Rfrh'htun  on  the  north,  by  Htiglt 

on  tbe  cast,  Mddn£-p6r  on  the  south,  and  Rfcm-gar'h 
on  the  west.  It  came  into  our  possession  in  1760,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  fertile  territory  in  India. 
The  original  zemirvdfri  comprehended  rather  more  than 


3000  square  miles,  and  was  conferred,  some  time  BENGAL, 
subsequently  to  1722,  on  Kdrat  Chand,  ancestor  of  V— * 
the  present  R4jh.  The  yearly  rent  in  1790  was 
^400,000.  Most  villages  have  schools,  but  there  are 
no  colleges.  Arrears  of  rent  and  other  expenses  have 
reduced  the  (wo  great  zemfnriaries  of  Berd’hwAo  and 
Bishn-pur  to  a very  humble  condition.  The  number  of 
new  villages  and  brick  buildings  arc  alone  a proof  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  Ihi.s  district,  which,  with 
respect  to  agricultural  produce,  is  the  first  in  the  whole  t 
of  India.  Tanjorc  in  the  southern  Carnatic  is  the 
serond . 

'Die  principal  places  are  Berdwhn,  Bisnn-ptir,  Catwh, 

K'halank  (or  Calnh)  and  Ocrah. 

Bishn-pur  or  Bisan-ptir,  (Vishnti-pura,  the  city  of  Bissun-poor 
Vishnu.)  in  lat.  23°  4'  N.  long.  87°  25'  E.  was  for- 
merly the  chief  town  of  an  extensive  zemfnd&ri,  which 
constituted  an  almost  independent  territory  for  nearly 
1100  years.  It  was  finally  reduced  by  J&fer  Khun  in 
1715. 

Catwh  (C&ngtoyk)  in  lat.  23'  37'  N.  and  long.  88°  Cutwa. 
lO'  E.  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  vessels,  made  of 
a kind  of  pewter  alloyed  with  aconsiderahle  proportion 
of  zinc.  It  was  near  this  place  that  the  well  known 
engagement  between  our  troops  and  those  of  K&siiu 
Alt,  in  1763.  took  place. 

9.  BIrb'hum  (Vira-b'humi,  the  land  of  heroes,)  a 9.  District 
district  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  province,  of  fl«rb‘* 
has  B'hdgel-p6r  on  the  north,  R6j-sh&lrf  on  the  east,  ”Mtl' 
Berd’hw&n  on  the  south,  and  Pacbdt  on  the  west.  It 

is  called  the  Scrc&rof  Mad  dr  an  in  the  Ayin  Arinin.  A 
considerable  part  is  cither  rock  or  wood,  and  still 
uncultivated.  Indifferent  coal  and  excellent  iron  ore  Pmduc- 
in  strata  mixed  with  clay,  arc  found  in  the  hills  ; but  thaw, 
the  iron- works  established,  in  1814,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mdh  and  Hiigli  rivers,  have  not  been  found  to 
answer.  The  prosperity  and  cultivation  of  this  district 
are  gradually  increasing.  Tbe  roads  and  bridges  are 
kept  in  good  repair;  the  latter  are  formed  from  the 
timber  of  the  Palmcira  (Elate  Sylvesiris  ) About  the 
time  of  Sh£r  Shdh,  the  Afgh&n,  Asadu'llah,  a chief  of 
the  same  nation,  was  settled  here  in  a large  military 
fief,  to  guard  the  frontiers  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Hindiis  of  Jehdr-k'hand  ; but  the  grant  w-as  resumed 
in  1763  by  Kasim  AU  Khfin. 

Tbe  principal  towns  are  Stiri,  (23°  54' N.  87°32'E.) 

Sariil,  Nfigdr,  Baidyi-n&t'h,  Lucarik  handah,  Srf-k&l 
and  Sri-rdm-pfir. 

Baidyd-ndt’h,  or  D&Sgir,  is  a celebrated  place  of  Bsiclvs- 
pilgrinutgc  in  lat.  24°  32'  N.  long.  86°  4<V  E.  Its  nau,Ji  or 
temple  contains  an  illustrious  lingam  or  phallus,  round  OcoJimr 
which  the  pilgrims  make  many  circuits,  washing  it 
also  with  libations  of  holy  water,  in  order  to  procure 
favourable  dreams.  6000  persons  from  Bahdr  alone, 
are  said  to  visit  it  annually,  notwithstanding  the  risk 
of  being  murdered  on  the  road. 

10.  The  district  of  Murshid-dbdd  has  undergone  so  10.  District 
many  alterations  as  to  its  extent  and  jurisdiction,  that  ofMonMd- 
it  is  difficult  to  define  its  boundaries.  It  may  be  con- 

sidered  ns  having  the  Ganges  and  Jelling!  rivers  to  tbe 
north  and  east,  Nediyh  to  the  south,  and  Birb  hum  to 
the  west. 

The  extent  of  this  district,  its  crowded  population.  Police, 
straggling  and  ruinous  capital,  with  various  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  police  to  exercise  all  the  vigilance  requisite  for  the 
suppression  of  crimes  ; and  it  was  considered,  in  1813, 
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BENGAL,  as  the  worst  regulated  in  any  part  of  the  province.  In 
consequence  of  this,  an  assistant-magistrate  was 
appointed  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is 
worthy  o i observation,  that  though  this  part  of  the 
country  was  formerly  considered  by  the  natives  as  very 
healthy,  it  has  lately  become  remarkable  for  its 
insalubrity. 

Its  principal  towns  are,  the  capital  of  the  same 
name;  Birnagnr  (Vira-nagnm)  ; B'hagwdr  Gdl£; 
Jangi-pur,  or  Jangal-jnir;  Kasim-baztir  ; Berbim,  or 
Burli&m-ptir ; and  Still. 

The  city  of  Murshid-dliful  is  situated  on  the 
B'h&gfret’hi,  or  sacred  branch  of  the  Ganges,  in  lat. 
24°  11'  N.,  and  long.  88°15'S.  It  was  originally 
called  Maksud-tibdd  ; but  its  name  was  changed  by 
Murshid  KuK  Khtin,  otherwise  called  Jitfcr  Khitn, 
when  he  fi\cd  the  seat  of  government  there,  in  1704. 

It  stretches  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  was  never  fortified  except  by  an  occasional  mm- 
part.  The  streets  arc  extremely  narrow,  and  the 
buildings  os  wretched  as  they  usually  are  in  Indian 
towns.  The  transit  commerce  of  this  place  is  very 
great ; and  the  river  is  covered  with  boats,  excepting 
From  October  to  May,  when  it  is  almost  dry  : much 
of  the  trade  is,  during  that  interval,  transferred  to 
B'hagwin  GiSIti,  a port  on  the  main  stream  of  the 
Ganges,  about  nine  miles  from  Murshid-Abdd.  A 
canal  between  the  two  streams,  made  in  1813,  has 
been  of  great  service  : but  the  unhcolthiness  of  the 
place,  which  in  1814  almost  exceeded  belief,  has 
caused  its  population  visibly  to  decline  ; for,  besides 
the  numbers  carried  off  by  disease,  many  of  the  lower 
classes  have  deserted  their  houses  in  quest  of  a more 
healthy  abode. 

The*  Mutt  j'hfl,  or  pearl  lake,  near  this  place,  is 
part  of  a former  bed  of  the  K&sim-btiz&r  river.  Ali- 
ve rdi  Khan  erected  a palace  there,  and  ornamented  it 
with  black  marble  columns,  from  the  ruins  of  Gnur, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal.  A considerable  part  of 
the  town  is  secured  from  inundation  solely  by  the 
Bulabeg  pushtah,  or  projecting  embankment,  which 
every  year  occasions  heavy  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  charges  for  the  city  police  were  estimated 
at  36,000  rupees.  {*£4500.)  annually,  in  1814.  'The 
collector-general  and  board  of  revenue  were  stationed 
at  this  place  till  1771-  This  is  the  principal  station  of 
a court  of  circuit 

Jongf-ptir,  or  Jangal-ptir,  in  lat  94°  98*  N-,  and 
long.  88°  13'  £.  is  the  greatest  establishment  for  the 
production  of  silk  in  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company.  It  was  commenced  in  1773,  and  thirty 
years  afterwards,  no  leas  than  3000  persons  were 
employed  in  it.  The  Italian  method  of  spinning, 
introduced  by  persons  sent  over  by  the  Company  in 
1769,  is  used.  The  worms  are  bred  by  women  and 
children.  The  Chinese  mulberry  requires  a moister 
soil ; but  it  produces  more  nutritious  leaves  than  those 
of  the  Oriental  species  here  cultivated. 

K&sim-b&ztir,  in  lat.  94°  IO'  N.,  and  long.  88°  15',  the 
port  of  Murshid-db4d  being  only  about  a mile  distant,  is 
one  of  the  largest  inland  trading  towns  in  Bengal ; and 
during  the  rainy  season  has  an  unparalleled  extent  of 
water  carriage.  It  stands  on  am  island  of  sand,  ferti- 
lized by  the  mud  of  the  Ganges,  and  abounding  with 
▼arious  sorts  of  game.  Its  silk  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly its  stockings,  are  in  universal  request.  They 
are  all  wire-knit,  and  sell  for  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
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five  rupees  (fifty  to  ninety  shillings)  per  score  of  pairs.  BENGAL. 
Carpets,  satins,  and  other  silk  manufactures,  are 
made  here  annually  to  a very  large  amount. 

11.  The  district  of  Chtili-gkng,  (gtidng  orgtim,)  at  11.  Chtiu- 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Bengal,  has  Tipura  on  f00#- 
the  north,  the  Berman  Empire  on  the  east,  Aracan  on 
the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  west.  It  was  anciently 
assigned  as  a fief  for  the  maintenance  of  a large  body 
of  militia,  os  a guard  for  the  frontier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Mug‘hs,  or  people  of  Aracan.  The  islands 
of  HattUi,  Sundip,  and  Bdmini,  though  separated  by 
wide  arms  of  the  sea  from  the  main  land,  are  annexed 
to  this  district.  The  principal  river  has  not  depth  of 
water  sufficient  to  admit  ships  of  any  size  : and  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  harbour  there  arc  bars  in  the 
mouths  of  all  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  between 
that  river  and  the  boundary  of  Aracan  ; so  that  the 
internal  navigation  on  this  side  of  the  province  can 
only  be  carried  on  by  vessels  of  small  burthen.  The 
southern  part  of  this  district,  towards  the  N&f  river, 
is  very  mountainous,  and  had  been  considered  as 
almost  impervious  and  incapable  of  cultivation,  till 


1814,  when  inquiries,  occasioned  by  tlic  great  emigra- 
tions from  the  neighbouring  countries,  shewed  that, 
between  those  ranges  of  hills  there  are  many  plains 
and  vallicfi  susceptible  of  great  improvement ; such  as 
the  plains  of  Chac&ria,  R&imi,  and  Garg&nfo  ; the 
last  estimated  at  ten  miles  each  way.  They  were 
exclusively  occupied  by  Hindus  from  Bengal ; but, 
since  the  conquest  of  Aracan  by  the  Bermans,  a very 
large  number  of  Mug’bs  have  emigrated  into  the 
British  territory,  and  settled  on  the  borders ; some 
few  as  husbandmen,  but  most  as  pedlars,  or  mecha- 
nics. They  have  been  estimated  at  100,000;  this  is 
probably  too  high ; but  their  numbers  are  certainly 
very  considerable.  The  irregular  manner  in  which 
they  have  established  themselves,  besides  occasioning 
much  inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  other 
inhabitants,  has  often  thrown  the  country  into  a state 
of  serious  commotion. 

The  interior  of  this  district  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous; and  at  a distance  from  the  sea  the  torrents, 
as  well  as  the  ocean  itself  on  the  shores,  are  continu- 
ally making  encroachments  on  the  labours  of  the  cul- 
tivator, whose  diligence  in  struggling  against  such 
discouragements  is  highly  commendable.  Its  frequent 
change  of  level,  maritime  position,  and  high  altitude, 
render  this  a suitable  place  for  the  production  of 
coffee,  pepper,  and  spices,  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Asia.  The  land  is  now  held  by  a great  num- 
ber of  small  proprietors,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
it  is  still  waste,  though  the  district  appeared,  so  long 
ago  as  1801,  to  be  in  a progressive  state  of  improve- 
ment. The  Mohammedans  are  to  the  Hindtls  as  three 
to  two. 

The  port  of  Isl4m-4b4d,  the  capital  of  this  district,  UUm-tbid 
is  extremely  well  situated  for  maritime  commerce,  as 
well  as  for  the  construction  of  ships.  Timber,  planks, 
canvass,  coarse  cloths,  stockings,  cotton  and  um- 
brellas, arc  the  principal  exports  near  the  sea.  Salt- 
works have  been  established  by  the  government ; and 
it  derives  a considerable  profit  from  the  number  of 
elephants  taken  in  the  forests,  for  which  a contract  is 
made,  the  contractor  engaging  to  provide  a certain 
number  answering  to  a fixed  standard.  The  sea  air 
and  bathing  on  this  coast  are  considered  as  extremely 
beneficial,  and  it  is  therefore  much  frequented  by  the 
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BENGAL.  European  residents  in  Bengal.  The  Sith-cdnd,  or  well 
V— v— J of  Sith,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  IslAin- 
4b Ad,  is  a remarkable  mineral  spring,  which  emits  an 
inflammable  vapour,  and,  like  all  similar  phenomena, 
is  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Hindits.  The  NAf, 
which  is  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  this  residency, 
is  not  navigable  above  a few  miles  from  the  shore : 
its  banks  are  covered  with  wood,  and  very  scantily 
inhabited,  in  consequence  of  the  dread  of  attacks 
from  the  neighbouring  Mug'hs. 

Tipura,  or  rather  Tripura,  to  which  this  district 
belonged,  appears  to  have  been  anciently  an  inde- 
pendent state,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdoms  where 
the  doctriues  of  BrAhma  and  Budd’ha  prevailed,  and 
wus  occasionally  subjected  to  each.  It  was  probably 
subdued,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  AfghAn  Sovereigns  of  Bengal ; but  was  possessed 
by  the  RAjh  of  Aracan,  a Budil  hist,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the 
Portuguese.  Mncat  RAi,  one  of  the  RAja’s  vassals, 
having  incurred  his  master’s  displeasure,  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  Cireat  Moghul,  Shah 
JeltAu,  in  1638 ; and  about  twenty  years  afterwards, 
ShAyistah  Khun,  Subah-dAr  of  Bengal,  sent  a large 
fleet  from  D'hAck,  under  the  command  of  Umtfd  Khun, 
and  took  the  capital,  to  which  he  then  gave  the  nnuic 
of  LdAtn-AbAd,  (the  abode  of  the  True  Faith.)  It  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Nabob  Jafer  All 
KhAn,  in  1760. 

The  passes,  and  higher  positions,  in  the  chain  of 
hills  which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  have  for  the  lust 
thirty  years  been  chiefly  occupied  by  bodies  of  Mug’hs, 
fugitives  from  Aracan ; considered  as  rebels  and  de- 
serters by  the  Berman  Sovereign,  and  therefore  opening 
a source  of  perpetual  misunderstandings  between  him 
and  the  Bengal  government.  These  people  have  also 
been  sometimes  driven  by  distress  to  commit  depreda-' 
tions  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  ; their  presence, 
therefore,  has  occasioned  much  mischief  j but  to  expel 
them  has  not  been  possible  ; for  the  woody  vallies  in 
which  they  conceal  themseh'es  are  not  only  almost 
inaccessible,  but  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy. 
The  Mug’hs  arc  a muscular,  hurdy  race,  inured  from 
their  infancy  to  labour,  and  to  the  air  of  these  moun- 
tains. They  therefore  are  more  than  a match  for  the 
Hiudhs  established  in  the  plains  below,  who  are  small 
and  feeble,  and  by  no  means  adapted  for  war  and 
resistance. 

The  principal  towns  are,  IslAai-AbAd,  or  ChAtl-gAng, 
SitA-cund,  MercA-serAji,  Rurau,  Coxc's  Bazar;  and 
the  isles  of  Mascal,  Catcbdih,  Sundlp,  IlattiA,  and 
BAmanf. 

LdAtn-abad.  The  capital,  IalAm-AbAd,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lot.  82°  22'  N,, 
and  long.  91°  42/  E.  It  was  a great  emporium  in  the 
time  of  Acbar. 

Coxc* s Ba-  Coxe's  BAzAr,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  NAf,  is  in  a 

sa&r.  high,  open  situation,  at  the  termination  of  a range  of 
lofty  white  cliffs.  It  is  clear  of  wood,  and  has  excel- 
lent water.  The  Mug'hs  established  here  in  1814, 
amounted  to  more  than  3000.  In  1816,  a Custom- 
house, towards  the  Aracan  frontier,  was  built. 

Sun-deep*  Sun-dip,  or  Srima-dwipa,  (the  island  of  the  Moon), 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Megnk,  a broad  stream,  formed 
by  the  united  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  BrAhma-putm. 
Its  size  may  be  estimated  at  sixteen  mUes  by  eight. 
Its  soil  is  alluvial  j and  salt  seems  to  .e  the  only 
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article  manufactured  upon  it.  It  was  possessed,  in  BENGAL, 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  shonle^,-^ 
of  Portuguese  pirates,  under  the  command  of  Sebas- 
tian Gonzalez;  hut  his  perfidy  and  tyranny  soon  raised 
up  foes  against  him,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  He 
was  expelled,  after  having  reigned  for  a few  yeurs,  by 
the  KAjk  of  Aracan,  who  was  in  his  turn  driven  out  by 
the  fleet  of  ShAyistah  KhAn,  in  1666,  when  all  this 
country  became  subject  to  the  Moghul. 

Among  the  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  hilly  tracts 
of  this  district,  two  deserve  particular  notice.  The 
Cukles  or  LtinctAs,  and  the  Chumias.  The  Chumius,  Cookies,  or 
inhabit  the  lower  range  of  hills  to  the  north  and  LuocUw9- 
east,  and  are  tributary  to  the  Bengal  government. 

They  are  migratory  people,  seldom  remaining  more 
than  two  years  in  one  place.  They  appear  inclined  to 
acquire  more  settled  and  industrious  habits,  but  arc 
harassed  by  incursions  from  the  Berman  dominions. 

The  C-ukies,  occupy  more  distant  and  elevated  ranges 
of  the  same  hills.  They  are  low  and  muscular, 
with  the  broad,  flat,  round  face,  and  diminutive 
eye  of  the  Tatar  tribes.  They  are  warriors  and 
hunters,  divided  into  many  independent  tribes,  and 
fixing  on  the  most  inaccessible  spots  for  the  site  of 
their  villages.  Like  most  savages,  they  are  much 
given  to  theft,  and  have  a peculiar  partiality  for  salt. 

They  have  none  of  the  Hindh  distinctions  of  caste, 
and  are  fond  of  animal  food.  They  arc  migratory  at 
intervals,  and  for  a short  distance.  The  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  forms  a part 
of  their  religious  creed. 

12.  The  district  of  Tipura  (Tripura,  i.c.  Tripolis), 
has  D’hAcA  and  Silhet  on  the  north,  the  Berman  domi-  *** 
nions  on  the  east,  ChAtf-gAng  on  the  south,  and 
D’hAch  on  the  west.  It  was  an  independent  state  in 
the  time  of  Abul  Fa/1,  who  says  that  its  sovereign 
was  styled  Vahya  Manic,  or  King  John.  It  is  also 
called  Kaushun-Abud,  and  is  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Bengal.  Its  eastern  limits  are  not  yet  accurately 
determined,  being  clothed  with  extensive  forests, 
abounding  in  elephants,  and  little  explored.  The 
MAnic,  or  ZenifndAr,  is  the  independent  sovereign  of 
an  extensive  territory  to  the  east  of  the  hills,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Company's  territories : but  he  usually 
resides  at  Comillnh,  where  the  judge  and  magistrate 
is  stationed.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  district,  have  both  greatly  increased 
though  a large  portion  of  it  still  remains  uncultivated. 

It  has  no  large  towns ; the  most  considerable  are 
Comillnh,  Lak’hi-pur,  DAud-cAndf,  and  Chand-pur. 

From  DAud-cAndf  to  Lak’hi-pur,  along  the  course  of  the 
Megnk,  the  country  is  famous  for  producing  the  best  Produce. 
Betel  nut,  ( Piper  he  tie  ) ; and  that  article  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives  of  Ava  and  Aracan,  that  they 
always  make  a contract  one  year  for  the  produce  of  the 
next.  The  coarse  cottons,  called  baftas  mid  kAssahs, 
manufactured  here,  arc  exported  all  over  the  world; 
and  the  cotton  plantations  are  rapidly  increasing. 

There  are  no  schools  for  Ilindh  or  Mohammedan 
learning ; and  suicide  is  suid  to  be  common  among 
the  women  of  the  lower  orders.  The  gayAl  (a  species 
of  ox)  and  eleplumts  abound  in  the  woods ; hut  the 
latter  are  inferior  to  those  of  CbAtl-ging  and  P£gu. 

The  highest  ever  accurately  measured  was  ten  feet  six 
iuches  at  the  shoulder.  The  standard  height  for  the 
service  in  Bengal,  is  nine . feet  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  ground.  Tipura  seems  never  to  have 
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BENGAL,  been  subjected  to  the  Moghul  government  till  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Mir  Hubibu'llah, 
a general  in  the  service  of  the  Subah-dhr  of  Bengal, 
made  a successful  incursion,  and  compelled  the  llAjh 
to  consent  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  It  came  into  our 
possession  with  the  rest  of  the  province  in  1765,  and, 
though  long  disturbed  by  frequent  commotions,  has 
now  continued  for  many  years  in  a very  tranquil 
suite. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Comillah,  Nur-nagar,  Lak'- 
hi-pur,  Ch&nd-ptir,  DAud-cundi,  CandAI,  Colinda,  and 
JugdeA,  (Yugn-deva.) 

13.  District  13.  Tlic  district  of  D’hfich  Jclitl-pur  has  Mai'men- 
of  Dacca,  gingh  on  the  north,  Tipura  on  the  cast,  BAkar-gnnj 
on  the  south,  and  RAj-shAbi  on  the  west.  It  may  be 
culled  the  granary  of  Bengal,  us  it  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  water  in  the  rainy  season  ; and,  like  the 
Delta  of  Egypt  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  is 
at  its  greatest  height,  has  the  appearance  of  a bound- 
less sheet  of  water,  studded  with  islands  just  rising 
from  its  surface,  and  covered  with  villages,  surrounded 
by  groves  of  palms  and  other  trees,  peculiar  to  the  tro- 
pics. Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
facility  of  conveyance  every  where  afforded  by  the 
water-carriage,  there  is  scarcely  any  district  in  Bengal 
where  more  waste  land  is  to  be  found.  There  are 
many  schools,  where  the  elements  of  llindh  learning 
are  taught. 

Manafac-  The  muslins  of  D'hAch  have  long  been  the  most 
torca-  celebrated  in  the  world  ; and  a species  of  cotton, 
called  hang  A,  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
necessary,  though  not  itself  of  a very  line  quality,  for 
forming  the  stripe*  of  the  finest  muslins.  Flowered, 
striped,  chequered  nod  plain  muslins,  arc  all  manu- 
* fact u red  in  this  part  of  Bengal : the  latter  are  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  fineness.  Dimities,  and  cloths  resembling 
diapers  and  damasks,  are  also  among  llic  manufactures 
of  D'hAch.  The  art  of  making  some  of  the  most 
delicate  kinds  of  muslins  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  so 
much  bos  the  demand  for  them  diminished. 

Towns.  The  principal  towns  in  this  district  are  the  capital, 
NArAt-n-ganj,  SunAr-gAng,  and  UAjA-nugar.  The 
Mohammedans  and  Hindhs  are  in  equal  numbers. 
Dacca.  D'hkch,  the  capital,  in  lat.  23"  4 ? N.f  and  long. 

90“  17  ‘ E.  is  placed  upon  a large  branch  of  the  river 
called  the  Biirlii  (<utiga,  or  Old  Ganges,  above  a mile 
in  width.  This  communicates,  by  various  channels, 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
abundance  of  moisture  maintains  the  verdure  in  this 
country  throughout  the  dry  season,  and  renders  the 
air  much  cooler  than  in  the  province  of  ltuhAr.  From 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
season  is  unhealthy  j but,  at  every  other  part  of  the 
year,  this  is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  ns  well  as 
healthiest  stations  in  India.  This  town  has  succeeded 
to  SunAr-gAng  as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Bengal.  islAm  KhAn,  governor  of  that  province  under 
JehAn-gtr,  fixed  the  seat  of  government  here  in  1608, 
and  called  it  JehAn-gfr-nagar,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  It  reached  its  greatest  pitch  of  splendour 
under  Atirang-zfcb ; and  magnificent  ruins,  now’  over- 
grown with  wood,  attest  its  magnitude  and  splendour 
at  that  period.  The  invasion  of  NAdir  ShAh,  and  the 
rodual  dissolution  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  seem  to  have 
astened  the  decline  of  this  city  : but  the  middle  and 
commercial  classes  have  of  late  gradually  increased  j 


and  the  town  has  been  proportionally  augmented.  It  BENGAL, 
extends  six  miles  along  the  hanks  of  the  river,  and 
bus  all  the  nuisances  of  an  Asiatic  town.  Its  frail 
structures  are  usually  burnt  down  once  or  twice  a 
year  j and  some  large  earthen  pots,  sunk  into  the  floor 
of  the  house,  sene  as  receptacles  for  all  the  valuable 
articles  which  the  proprietors  possess.  This  mode  of 
insurance,  and  the  facility  with  which  such  houses 
are  rebuilt,  cause  the  sufierers  to  'witness  tlieir  loss 
with  an  apathy  quite  inconceivable  to  Europeans. 

Greek,  Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants  are 
established  at  this  place  as  well  as  nations  of  western 
Europe.  The  dialect  used  at  D'hAch  is  the  genuine 
language  of  Bengal,  while  that  used  at  Calcutta  is 
the  Gnur  idiom,  and  has  only  been  brought  into 
repute  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
the  latter  place.  The  inhabitants  are  quiet  and 
orderly,  as  well  os  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
the  British  government. 

NArAln-gunj,  in  lat.  23“  17'  N*.,  long.  90“  35'  E.  a Narraia- 
large  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Situl  Lakh'ra,  a ifung-*. 
branch  of  the  BrAhma-putra,  remarkable  for  its  bustle 
and  activity.  In  the  rainy  season  the  Likina  is  one 
of  the  finest  rivers  of  Bengal,  and  is  covered  with 
bouts  and  vessels  constantly  passing  und  repos*  ing. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a place  called  * 

Kadum  Rasul,  where  an  impression  of  the  footstep  of 
Mohammed  is  as  much  venerated  by  the  Mutulumn 
pilgrims  as  the  holy  lingam,  at  the  shrine  of  Viiidya- 
nut  ha,  by  the  Hindhs. 

SunAr-gAng  (Suvarna-grAma,  the  golden  village),  Soocr- 
in  lat.  33°  31/  N.  and  long.  90 n 43'  E.  now  a mere  ?°n£- 
village,  though  formerly  capital  of  this  part  of  tht 
province.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
kliAssahs  ( cossuc* ) iu  the  time  of  Acbur,  and  still  re- 
tains its  reputation  by  their  excellence.  The  ancient 
city  was  entirely  swept  away  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  BrAhma-putra. 

Feriugf  BAzur,  in  lat.  23s  33'  N.,  long.  00°  23'  E.  Fringe* 
a small  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  DalAsesl,  was  Barar. 
founded  by  ShAyistoli  Khan,  about  1666,  who  esta- 
blished there  a colony  of  Portuguese  fugitives  from 
A mean. 

BowAl,  as  before  observed,  is  so  overgrown  with 
wood  and  infested  by  elephants,  as  to  frustrate  the 
attempts  to  bring  it  into  cultivation.  Among  the 
birds  which  inhabit  these  forests  are  Peacocks  and 
the  Floricun,  or  Cartndr,  the  Otis  Houbdru  of  Linnaeus, 
the  most  delicious  of  all  the  Indian  wild  fowl.  It  is  a 
small  species  of  Bustard  of  varied  plumage,  with 
a handsome  topping  of  black  feathers  falling  grace- 
fully from  its  head.  Under  the  name  of  HubArAit  is 
well  know  in  Syria  and  the  states  of  Barbary. 

14.  The  district  of  Miumen-sing'h  is  bounded  by  14.  District 
the  Garis  mountains  on  the  north,  Silhet  on  the  east,  of  Myrau- 
Dacca  on  the  south,  and  DinAj-pur  on  the  west.  *,DSb- 
Like  the  preceding  districts  it  is  intersected  by  the 
BrAhma-putra,  and  is  almost  entirely  under  water  iu 
the  rainy  season.  It  is  low,  flat,  and  very  fertile ; pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  coarse  rice,  and  mustard-  Produce, 
seed. " It  is  much  improved  since  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Decennial  settlement.  It  has  no  regular  school*  Schools, 
for  Mohammedan,  and  but  a few  for  Hindu  learning,  Dacaita. 
which,  as  usual,  are  gratuitous.  In  1814,  the  banditti 
had  been  entirely  extirpated. 

Its  principal  towns  are  Baigon-b&ri,  Sir.ij-ganj, 
Jungcl-bAri,  Bojet-pAr,  Susaag,CAgmAri  and  MudA-pur. 
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BENGAL.  lhiigon-bari  ( Vaicunt'ha-bari ) the  capital,  is  a modem 
town  binding  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bruluna-putra, 
Bvgon-  jn  iat.24°  4(^  N.,  and  long.  90°  E. 
any.  Sirhj-gunj,  on  the  J'hiniyf  river, is,  next  to  Calcutta, 

the  greatest  place  of  trade  in  the  whole  province,  yet 
not  to  be  found  in  uuy  map.  It  is  near  the  confluence 
of  the  J'hin&yi  and  Cdniyi. 

15.  District  15.  The  district  of  Silhet,  (Sri  hAta,  the  rich  market) 
of  S Libel,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  cast  by  lofty  mountains,  on  the 
south  by  Tipura,  and  on  the  west  by  Moimen- 
sing'h. 

The  mountains  which  form  the  boundary  of  this 
district,  rise  with  a peculiar  abruptness  from  the 
plains  on  their  western  side,  ami  are  probably  branches 
of  the  great  chain  of  Himalaya,  stretching  in  a south- 
easterly direction,  through  Chdti-gung  and  Arucan  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  They  nre  occupied  by  various 
tribes  in  almost  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation, 
which,  in  some  degree,  accounts  for  their  having  re- 
mained to  long  unexplored.  On  the  eastern  aide  of 
them,  at  a distance  of  only  350  miles  from  the 
frontiers  of  Silhet,  lies  the  province  of  Yun-nnn,  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  ; the  intervening  space  is  probably 
a wild  rugged  country,  covered  with  thick  forests, 
and  destitute  of  any  considerable  streams  ; und  will 
perhaps,  before  many  more  years  have  elapsed,  be 
explored  by  some  of  our  countrymen  established  in 
Bengal.  The  mountainous  scenery  of  the  district  is 
very  striking  and  delightful,  when  contrasted  with  the 
flat  monotonous  landscape  of  Bengal.  Conical  hills 
rising  from  a broad  basis,  at  short  Intervals,  and 
clothed  with  verdure  to  their  summits,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  lofty  mountains  to  the  north 
sod  east,  rising  abruptly  like  a wall  to  an  extraordinary 
height,  nre  the  objects  which  give  peculiar  character 
to  the  views  of  the  country  round  the  town  of  Silhet. 
The  low  lands  ore  flooded  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  the  rainy  season,  as  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
Producc.  tricts  to  the  south,  and  consequently,  after  the  waters 
have  retired,  are  in  an  excellent  condition  foi  the  pro- 
duction of  rice.  In  1&01,  that  grain,  in  the  husk, 
sold  for  fifteen  rupees  the  1O0  maunds  (eighty  pounds 
each)  ; or  rather  less  than  a quarter  of  a farthing  per 
Wages.  pound.  Wages  were  proportionally  low  ; eighteen 
rupees  a year  (two  pounds  five  shillings)  being  the 
highest  given  ; but  the  indolence  of  the  natives,  und 
facility  of  obtaining  the  meuns  of  subsistence,  render 
them  unwilling  to  labour,  except  when  compelled  by 
wont ; and  the  ground  is  very  ill  cultivated  notwiih- 
Fnlts,  standing  the  low  price  of  labour  Limes  and  oranges 
nre  among  the  leading  articles  of  produce  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  latter  arc  grown  in  plantations,  which, 
from  their  extent,  might  be  called  forests.  They  are 
exported  from  hence  in  great  quantities  to  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  are 
only  three  places  in  all  our  territories  in  HindusUtn 
where  excellent  oranges  arc  produced  : but -gar' h on 
the  road  from  Madras  to  Bangalore  ; (.hand -pur,  near 
D'h&ch,  w here  they  are  delicious ; and  Silhet,  where 
they  are  inferior  only  to  those  last  named.  The  hills 
abound  in  limestone  ; and  that,  perhaps,  may  be  one 
. reason  why  the  soil  is  so  favourable  to  the  production 

Minerals.  t,f  the  orange.  Chunam  (i.c.  chunah.  Lime)  Wax, 
Ivory,  and  other  articles  produced  in  the  mountains  lire 
procured  from  the  K'bidls  (Cosseahs),  who  inhabit 
the  bills  on  the  eastern  coniines,  si  guru  (fragrant  Alod- 


wood,  the  Agalluclium  of  the  ancients,  or  Fjccacaria  BENGAL. 
Agallvcha)  und  wild  silk,  are  also  brought  from  these  v-»_' 
forests.  Slaty  coal  of  an  inferior  quality  was  dis- 
covered in  these  hills  in  1814. 

There  are  no  regular  schools  or  colleges,  Moham-  Schools, 
medon  or  Iliudb,  though  writing  and  reading  are 
taught  in  several  places.  Towards  the  K'bosia 
(Cosscah)  mountains,  on  the  frontier,  there  arc  several 
brick  redoubts,  where  guards  arc  stationed  to  repel 
the  iucursious  of  (he  wild  mountaineers.  They  had  Moan- 
got  possession  of  the  low  lauds  about  llan-g&ng,  in  taloeers. 
1798,  but  were  expelled  by  order  of  the  Marquess 
Cornwallis.  The  perganah,  or  tract  occupied  by  them, 
was  soon  afterwards  put  into  a state  of  cultivation,  atul 
on  amicable  intercourse  with  those  mountaineers  was 
established,  which  has  a tendency  to  give  them  civi- 
lized habits.  The  violent  spirit  of  revenge  by  which 
they  are  stimulated  is  the  worst  trait  in  their  character; 
and  they  are  still  a continual  source  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  confines.  Slavery 
and  the  sale  of  children,  by  their  parents,  seem  to  have 
existed  in  this  part  of  India  from  time  immemorial. 

The  principal  towns  are  Silhet  and  Azmeri-ganj,  Towns. 
Ldur  ami  Turuf.  The  Sunnuh  and  Mcgnh  are  the 
largest  rivers  that  traverse  this  district. 

bilhel,  the  capital,  is  in  lut.  24"  55'  N.,  and  long.  Silbct. 

91°  40'  E.  and  has  a considerable  trade  and  popu- 
lation. 

Azmeri,  or  Ajamindu-gnnj,  in  lat.  24®  33'  N-,  and  Arnrri- 
long.  91°  5'  E.  has  wharfs  for  boat-building,  and  gunge, 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
the  province. 

Near  Laur,  in  lat.  25°  10' N.,  long.  91°  1?  E.  coal  Laour. 
has  been  found  j and  trade  in  salt  and  other  articles 
is  carried  on  thence  with  the  G&r&os  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills. 

16.  The  district  of  Rdj-sh&hi,  bounded  on  the  north  lfi.  District 
by  Din&j-pur,  has  D'huch  on  the  cast,  Birb'hdm  on  of  R*j- 
tlie  south,  and  B'higel-pur  on  the  west.  It  is  tra- 
versed  by  the  Ganges  and  its  innumerable  arms,  and 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  water  from  July  to 
November.  The  tract  peculiarly  liable  to  be  thus 
inundated  was  anciently  colled  Varendra.  About 
>lariydl  the  country  is  woody  and  extremely  wild. 

'Hie  shallow  lakes  or  j’bfU  are  protected  by  a guard- 
boat,  under  the  command  of  a jcuiftd&r,  or  corporal, 
who  is  particularly  enjoined  to  watch  the  Chilutti 
j'hii,  the  largest  of  them.  The  improvement  here, 
since  the  perpetuation  of  the  Decennial  settlement, 
lias  been  considerable.  Silk  is  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  this  district  ; and  formerly  four-fifths  of 
all  that  article  produced  in  India  were  raised  here.  In 
1814  a monopoly  of  grain,  from  apprehensions  of  a 
failure  in  the  crops,  produced  a most  dreadful  famine 
among  the  labouring  classes,  and  many  crimes  os  well 
as  extreme  misery  were  the  consequences  of  it. 

The  chief  towns  are  Ndt'hdr,  Sir  pur,  BAlia,  Hunyal, 

R'hituriui,  BaklisM-pur,  ( omdr-k’hali,  Ctt&hti,  Shfb- 
ganj  (Siva-gunj)  Pabnh,  R&j-mahal,  Sicri-gali,  Ud&y- 
nal/i. 

N6t'hdr,  or  X&t'haver,  in  lat.  24“  25'  N.,  long.  88 ? Nattorc. 

55'  E.  is  the  residence  of  the  judge  and  magistrate  ; 
and  has  a jail,  usually  the  most  conspicuous  building 
in  a country  town  in  Bengal. 

Balia,  in  lat.  24°  AH'  X.,  long.  88°  44'  E.  lies  on  the  Bsuleah. 
nortli  side  of  the  Pad  liA,  or  Great  Ganges  ; it  has  had  a 
subsidiary  police  establishment  since  1815,  and  a teak 
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BENGAL,  plantation,  winch  was  in  a flourishing  condition 
w* vW  in  1814. 

c liner-  CumAr-k'hAU,  in  lat.  83°  52'  N.,  loner.  S9°  11'  E.  a 
coUj.  few  miles  lo  the  south  of  Pad'hfi,  has  long  been  the 
station  of  one  of  the  East  India  Company’s  com- 
mercial residents,  whose  principal  business  is  in  the 
purchase  of  piece  goods. 

Raja-  RAj-mahal  (the  King’s  Palace)  though  belonging 

mab«l.  Bengal  is  now  attached  to  IlnhAr,  and  compre- 

hended within  the  district  of  B’hugel-pur.  It  was 
anciently  culled  Acbar-ongar  and  C&nc-jtil.  Placed 
on  the  south-western  bank  of  the  Ganges,  it  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  an  important  military  government 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  provinces,  established  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  passes,  especially  that  of 
TeU&-g6r’hl. 

TelHa-  This  city  itself  is  in  lat.  25°  S'  N.  and  long.  87°  43'  E. 
purrjr,  or  Its  original  name,  Ag-mnhul,  was  exchanged  into  RAj- 
gtilly.  mahul  by  MAn-sing’h,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Acbnr, 
made  it  the  capital  of  Bengal.  SultAn  ShujAA,  the 
brother  of  Atirnng-zi-b,  made  it  the  metropolis  of 
Bengal  and  BabAr,  for  which  its  position  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  The  ruins  of  his  magnificent  palace,  called 
Sangf  dAlin,  are  still  existing.  Mirair,  the  son  of 
Jifcr  All  was  buried  there,  and  his  tomb  is  still  kept  iu 
good  repair.  The  town,  though  still  populous,  has 
■ greatly  declined,  and  is  in  a ruinous,  dismal  condition. 
Sicly-gully.  S4ncrf-gdli,  or  the  Narrow  Pass,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  defiles  in  liindtislan,  is  about  eight  miles 
N.  by  W.  from  R&j-maliul.  It  is  the  boundary 
between  Bengal  nnd  Bah&r.  Though  so  carefully 
guarded  in  former  times,  it  is  not  the  only  pass  by 
which  the  former  of  those  two  provinces  can  be  en- 
tered, since  the  Mahrattns,  in  1742,  found  their  way 
through  another  to  the  south-west. 

OaduuUU.  UdS  n4U,  or  Udulayn  nAlA,  a small  town  in  lat.  24° 
56'  N.  nnd  long.  87*  52'  E.  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
place  nearest  to  the  sea  (which  however  is  more  than 
300  miles  distant)  where  any  thing  so  coarse  as  gravel 
is  to  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Ganges.  This  place 
is  also  known  by  the  extensive  lines  formed,  in  1764, 
by  KAsim  All,  and  forced  by  Major  Adams  ■,  few 
traces  of  them  now  remain. 

17.  District  17-  The  district  of  Rnng-pur  has  Bt'itun  on  the  north, 
ofRaog-  As6m  on  the  east,  Miumen-sing’h  on  the  south, 
p6r.  ami  DinAj  -ptir  on  the  west.  It  is  extemely  irregular 
in  shape,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  Cuch  Bih&r  ; 
has  its  boundary  very  ill  defended,  and  to  the  north  and 
east  , is  much  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  neighbour- 
ing slates  of  NepAl,  Biitin,  CGeh  BMr,  AsAm,  and  the 
GArAos.  The  river  CAraldyh,  which  is  the  boundary 
between  this  district  and  DinAj-piir,  is  continually 
changing  its  course,  os  are  the  other  streams  which 
traverse  it.  In  the  north-eastern  quarter  there  are 
several  lakes,  the.  most  considerable  of  which  arc 
about  five  miles  north  of  Jugig’hdpa  ; and  on  the 
eastern  side  a red  soil,  called  Ilanga-mati,  is  covered 
with  stately  forests  overgrown  with  climbing  plants 
of  an  extraordinary  size.  To  the  cast  of  the  Brdh- 
ma-putra  and  Choncosh  there  is  a considerable  extent 
of  hilly  country,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  lands, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  part,  no  where  exceeding 
the  height  of  1200  feet.  The  heats  are  not  so  scorch- 
ing and  parching  as  on  the  western  side  of  Bengal. 
The  cocoa  nut,  by  sonic  supposed  to  require  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  flourishes  atGdAl-p&rah  ,250  miles 
from  the  nearest  coast.  The  inhabitants,  having  no 


mills,  dress  the  little  wheat  they  consume  like  rice.  BENGAL. 
Tobacco  and  Betel  ( Piper  Jietle.)  are  the  staple  produc-  - „ — y 
lions.  Silkworms  and  the  lac-insect  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers.  All  the  gear  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  a small  farm  of  one  plough,  may  be  purchased 
for  seven  shillings.  Rhinoceroses,  as  well  as  elephants, 
are  found  in  the  forests  ; and  black  bears  are  among 
the  beasts  of  prey  inhabiting  them. 

The  frontiers  bordering  on  Mtfreng  and  Butin,  are 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  mountaineers,  called 
Kichacs  or  Gfdarmars,  who  arc  robbers,  and  often 
murder  us  well  as  plunder  ; a few  of  them  were  takco 
in  1813,  and  considerable  numbers  were  frightened  away 
by  the  disaster  of  their  brethren.  The  natives  of  this 
district  are  peculiarly  unhealthy,  and  a great  number.,  . 
of  children  die  in  their  infancy.  Prostitution  is  character 
extremely  common,  and  carried  on  by  a regularly 
organized  society  ; which  is  the  less  surprising  as 
this  country  is  part  of  CAmartipa,  the  Paphian  Empire 
of  the  Hindhs.  In  295  houses,  devoted  to  their 
impure  orgies,  there  were  found  460  women  from  the 
age  of  12  to  25,  besides  half  that  number  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  acting  as  servants  or  superin- 
tendents, together  with  several  men  and  boys,  the 
offspring  or  relatives  of  this  abandoned  community. 

These  women,  though  commonly  Mohammedans  by 
origin,  affect  the  manners  and  superstition  of  the 
Hindus, — a singular  and  tacit  admission  of  the  superior 
morality  of  the  Mohammedan  code.  But  such  is  the 
prevalent  laxity  of  principle,  that  the  Musulmans 
when  in  distress  make  no  scruple  to  address  their 
prayers  to  the  saints  and  deities  of  their  idolatrous 
neighbours. 

Rang-pflr  was  not  completely  subdued  by  the 
Moghuls  till  the  reign  of  Aurang-zfcb  in  1660.  It 
was  then  called  F&car-ctindl.  In  1765  it  passed  with 
the  rest  of  the  province  into  the  possession  of  the 
English,  and  has  been  ever  since  in  a state  of  pro- 
gressive improvement.  The  ruins  of  ComotA- pur  and 
of  the  city  of  Prit’hi  ltaj  in  the  division  of  SanyA.d-gota, 
shew  what  the  splendour  of  this  country  must  have 
been  at  a remote  period. 

The  principal  towns  are  the  capital,  Gaz-gdta,  or  Towns* 
Gaj-cdta,  JalAl-ganj,  Ptit-g&ng,  SanyAsi-guta,  Jclpesh, 

Mangal  hAt,  ComotA-pur,  Chnlmuri,  Rungn-inati, 

GdAl-pdrh,  Jugig’hdpa,  Mcz-pArh  or  Mech-pArh. 

llang-pur,  in  lut.  25°  43'  N.  long.  H9C  22'  E.,  is  rather  Rang- poor, 
an  assemblage  of  four  distinct  villages  than  a single 
town.  It  contains  the  collector's  office  and  the 
Company’s  factory,  but  it  is  not  the  place  in  which 
the  magistrate  of  the  district  resides.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  of  brick,  such  as  temples,  mosques, 

&c.  The  Europeans  reside  at  D'hAp,  near  an  excellent 
rood  shaded  with  trees. 

Mangal  hit,  in  lat.  25°  59*  N.  long.  SO0  2C/  E.,  is  a Wongnl 
very  neat,  well-built  town,  with  spacious  streets.  It  “uU 
lies  on  the  river  Darlah,  which  separates  Rang-pfir 
from  Cuch  BihAr.  Course  cotton  goods  are  the  staple 
article  of  the  trade,  which  it  carries  on  to  some  extent 
with  BtitAn. 

ComotA-ptir  is  the  name  of  a large  assemblage  of  Kosnota- 
ruins,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Darlah,  which  shew  the  *,oor’ 
great  power  and  resources  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  this  country. 

ChilmAri  or  ChalmArf,  on  the  banks  of  the  BrAh-  Clilmarry. 
ma-putra,  in  lat.  25°  25'  N.  and  long.  86°  42'  E.,  is  a 
place  of  great  resort,  particularly  on  account  of  a 
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BENGAL,  neighbouring  sandbank  called  Virum  chur,  a place 
of  pilgrimage  to  the  Hindits. 

Kanga-mati,  in  lat.  26°  9^  N.  long.  90°  E.,  is  the 
capital  of  a division  of  this  district,  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  BrAhma- 
putra.  It  is  now  a miserable  village,  but  contains 
some  vestiges  of  a more  flourishing  condition,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a considerable  place  only  fifty  years 
ago.  The  great  forest  of  Parbat  Joylr  is  very  near 
this  town. 

GoAl-pAra,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brdhma-putra, 
in  lat.  26°  S'  N.  long.  90°  38'  E.  It  is  a collection  of 
huts,  almost  all  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  water  for 
above  two  months  in  the  year  ; but  it  is  the  principal 
mart  for  the  people  of  Asani,  who  come  hither  to 
barter  coarse  cloths,  stick  lac,  tor,  wax,  and  gold,  for 
salt.  A few  Portuguese,  called  choldAr  by  the  natives, 
are  established  here.  They  are  more  active  than  the 
latter,  by  whom  they  are  much  feared.  The  men  arc 
employed  as  messengers,  the  women  in  needle-work 
and  distilling  spirits.  They  have  no  priest,  und  little 
of  Christianity  but  the  name. 

Jugjg'hopa,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
to  Gdul-pArA,  in  lat.  2G°  12'  N.  long.  90°  35'  E.  is  the 
station  of  a small  detachment  under  an  European 
officer,  acting  as  a check  upon  the  half- civilized  tribes 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  adjoining  forests  abound 
in  timber  and  bamboos.  There  is  a considerable 
fishery  at  the  beautiful  hikes  called  Toborong,  north 
of  Jugig’hdpa ; 1400mnunds  (l  12 ,0001 bs.)  are  annually 
taken  and  dried ; half  is  given  as  a tribute  to  the 
KAjA  of  Bijnl.  Near  the  village  of  Toe or,  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  hill,  formed  of  one  vast  moss  of 
granite. 

Mecli-pArA,  (the  district  of  the  Mccbs)  is  a portion 
of  this  district,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brahma- 
putra. The  tribe  of  Mechas  (MlAch’has  ?)  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  forms  a chief  part  of  the 
population  in  nil  the  country  between  Ctich  BihAr 
and  the  mountains. 

18.  The  district  of  DinAj-piir,  has  Rnng-ptir  on  the 
north,  Malmen-sing’h  on  the  east,  RAj-sh&hi  on  the 
south,  and  Ptimfyh  on  the  west.  It  was  anciently 
named  the  SercAr  of  Pinjemh : at  a later  period  it 
formed  together  with  IdrAc-pur,  the  district  of  Atirang- 
AbAd,  and  was  considered  as  a sort  of  harrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  princes  of  Ctich  BihAr.  The 
whole  country  consists  of  vallies  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
long,  and  two  or  three  broad  ; the  waters  of  which 
rise  in  the  rainy  season  and  form  lakes,  having  the 
same  dimensions.  The  soil  of  the  high  lands  is  a 
stiff  clay  ; that  of  the  low  lands  the  same,  covered 
with  a deep  bed  of  rich  loam.  The  latter  afford 
pasturage  to  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  cattle. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  district  are  more  level,  vet 
none  of  it  presents  so  dead  a flat  to  the  eye,  os  many 
of  the  more  southerly  divisions  of  this  province.  Rice 
is  the  staple  production  of  the  soil j then  indigo  j 
sugar  in  small  quantities ; fibrous  plants  for  cordage 
and  sackcloth ; hemp  for  its  burls,  used  as  an  in- 
toxicating drug ; tobacco  in  considerably  quantities, 
and  many  kinds  of  pulse  ; such  as  kesarf  (Lathgrus 
saliva)  mAshurf  ( Ervum  lens)  nnd  but  (Clcer  aric - 
tinum.)  The  cow  is  used  in  the  plough,  and  pigs  are 
extremely  common,  so  little  are  the  tenets  of  BrAhma 
and  Mohammed  rigidly  observed.  Six  weeks  after 
the  rains  begin,  the  rice  fields,  so  dry  in  spring,  are 
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full  of  small  fish ; and  the  peasants  believe  that  BENGAL, 
they  have  fallen  from  the  clouds  with  the  rain.  The  Vs*v— 
bamboos  are  very  abundant ; and  the  Din&j-ptir  mats, 
so  much  esteemed  in  Bengal,  arc  made  of  them  instead 
of  rushes.  Women  are  employed  to  pick  and  elenr 
the  cotton  ; and  spinning  cotton  thread  is  the  business 
of  their  leisure  hours,  even  among  those  of  the  highest 
ranks.  Sacking  is  worn  by  the  lower  orders,  and 
manufactured  here.  The  East  India  Company  are  the  Trade 
principal  merchants,  and  the  natives  shew  much 
eagerness  to  deal  with  them.  Among  the  inferior 
merchants  are  many  called  GrisAcns,  (or  Gdsu  Amis) 
who  form  a religious  order,  professedly  devoted  to 
works  of  charity  nnd  contemplative  devotion  ; but  in 
reality  more  attentive  to  their  secular  concerns  : they 
purchase  silk  aud  cottons,  and  import  chintzes, 
carpets,  and  Put  nil  blankets.  The  population  is  People, 
enormous,  for  early  marriages  arc  universal,  and  there 
is  no  emigration;  hut  the  natives  are  a weak,  puny 
race  ; while  disease  and  penury,  together  with  in- 
sufficient clothing  and  lodging,  act  as  constant  checks 
on  the  too  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers. 

The  principal  towns  arc  DinAj-pur,  MAIdA,  Gaur, 

Ruf-ganj,  G’luSrA-g’hAt,  Slb-ganj,  lihuai,  ChintAman, 

AyigAr,  G'hogodAngA,  Saucol. 

DinAj-pur,  the  capital,  in  lat.  25°  37' N.  long.  88®  43'  Diiwfc- 
E.  consists  of  four  distinct  quarters,  DinAj-pur  Proper,  Poor* 
RAj-ganj,  CAog-chan-g’bAt,  PahAr-g’hAt,  forming  al- 
together an  assemblage  of  about  5000  houses.  The 
roads,  repaired  by  the  convicts,  arc  excellent  ; the 
town  is  externally  neat,  but  ill  supplied  with  water. 

CAntii-nagar,  in  lat,  25°  44'  N.  long.  88°  43'  E.  Ccmt*- 
shows  its  former  importance  by  the  wrecks  of  mounds 
one  of  the  finest  temples  in 

......  & ....v,  ferry)  a town  and  zenundArf,  Gbarsg- 

in  lat. 25°  13'  N.long.  89°  lO'  E.is  also  called  IdrAc-pdr,  ***“*• 
and  anciently  belonged  to  the  district  of  Atirang-ubAd. 

It  was  given,  soon  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
as  a fief  to  different  AfghAn  chiefs,  whose  zeal  in 
converting  the  inhabitants  to  their  faith,  is  still 
evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Musulmans  ore  more 
numerous  than  the  llindhs,  though  the  latter  have 
long  regained  their  natural  preponderance.  Extensive 
ruins  show  h«wr  much  it  formerly  cxcpedcd  its  present 
bounds ; and  the  sepulchre  of  Ism&il  Gh&zi  KhAn,  its 
first  Mohammedan  conqueror,  though  ruinous,  is 
venerated  both  by  Mohammedans  and  Hindis. 

MAldi,  or  Maladh,  in  lat.  24°  33'  N.  long.  88°  5'  E.  Mjfc  and 
is  the  second  town  in  DinAj-pur,  anil  has  a large  suburb  Nriiob- 
called  NuwwAb-ganj.  It  is  miserably  crowded  together  sun^e* 
on  the  side  of  the  MahAnandh  river,  and  is  built  of 
materials  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  Gaur.  Its  trade 
has  been  much  injured  by  the  improvements  in 
European  manufactures,  nnd  the  French  and  Dutch 
factories,  as  well  as  many  large  mercantile  houses, 
have  been  withdrawn.  Its  silks  nnd  cottons,  and 
especially  its  Mangoes,  (Mangifvra)  arc  in  high  repu- 
tation, but  arc  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  by  a 
species  of  cureulio. 

The  ruins  of  Gaur,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  Rniu  0f 
have  long  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers,  and  have  Gout. 
furnished  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  with 
an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  materials  for  their 
buildings.  They  arc  situated  only  a few  miles  to  the 
south  of  MAldA,  and  are  now  almost  buried  in  a forest 
of  reeds  and  palms.  This  city  was  called  Jennet-AbAd 
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BENGAL,  (the  abode  of  Paradise)  by  Acbar,  und  is  described 
under  that  name  in  the  Jy(n  AcbaH,  (ii.  8.  8vo,  ed.) 
The  ruin*  extend  along  the  sides  of  an  ancient  bed  of 
the  Ganges,  and  occupy  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles ; 
but  when  the  waste  of  room,  generally  found  in  Asiatic 
towns,  is  taken  into  the  account,  it  will  appear  pro- 
bable that  this  vast  space  did  not  contain  any  propor- 
tionate number  of  inhabitants.  Several  villages  have 
risen  as  it  were  from  its  ashes  ; and  much  of  its  rich 
soil  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  The  most 
conspicuous  ruin  is  a mosque  built  of  black  horn- 
blende, or  indurated  potstonc  : but  most  of  the  build- 
ings were  constructed  with  bricks,  extremely  solid 
and  durable  j the  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  situation  of 
Gaur  was  nearly  central,  well  secured  against  invasions, 
and  peculiarly  convenient  for  communication  by  water 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  name  of  this 
city  is  derived  from  gur,  which  signifies  raw  sugar  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  India;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  from  sarcarh,  the  Sanscrit  word  for 
manufactured  sugar,  the  name  of  that  article,  in 
almost  every  other  language,  is  derived.  The  Guura 
language,  or  dialect,  is  the  true  Bengalese,  which  is 
spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  about  D'h&ch  : but  the 
Ganri  Brdhmans  seem  all  to  have  migrated  into  the 
Upper  India,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dchli  ; while  their  brethren,  now  inhabiting 
Bengal,  are  confessedly  a colony  from  Canrfj.  Gaur, 
ns  appears  from  history,  was  a place  of  vast  extent  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Parraab.  Pcriiyh,  in  lnt.  25”  8'  N.  and  long.  88®  14*  E.,  was 
a royal  residence  in  the  following  century ; and  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  may  still  be  traced. 

Taadah.  Tdndah,  or  Tdrrh,  near  the  ruins  of  Gaur,  in  lat. 

24°  49°  N.  and  long.  88°  15"  K.,  is  surrounded  by 
swamps,  and  at  present  is  peculiarly  unhealthy,  though 
selected  by  Sulumun  Shih,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  his  place  of  residence  on  account  of  its  salubrity. 
Very  little  remains  to  shew  its  former  grandeur, 
except  some  fragments  of  a rampart. 

19.  District  uj  Pfirfaiyh,  or  Furniyh,  comprehends  a part  of 

o unit*  . according  to  the  Moghul  division  of  these 

provinces  ; it  lias  the  hills  and  forest  of  Mdrcng  on 
the  north,  Din&j-pur  on  the  east,  B'hcigel-ptir  on  the 
south,  and  Tirliut  on  the  west.  The  soil  in  general 
is  good,  but  in  some  places  light  and  sandy  ; usually 
flat,  but  diversified  with  a few  hillocks,  in  the  north- 
eastern angle,  near  the  Mahananda  ; and  near  Mani- 
hari,  not  fat  from  the  Ganges,  the  calcareous  stone, 
the  only  rock  in  the  whole  district,  is  quite  hare.  As 
in  Rang-ptir,  there  are  many  shallow  lakes  and  mo- 
rasses, formed  in  the  desert  beds  of  rivers ; and  almost 
all  the  streams  have  changed  their  courses  since  the 
date  of  the  Bengal  Atlas  by  Major  Rennell.  The  high 
lands  arc  usually  very  productive,  especially  in  plants 
similar  to  mustard,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  oil, 
the  staple  commodity  of  this  district.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  south  in  the  rainy  season,  and  north  in 
winter,  when  the  frost  is  sometimes  severe  enough  to 
injure  the  rising  crops.  The  rains  do  not  last  so  long, 
und  the  heats  arc  not  so  scorching  os  further  cast  and 
south.  These  advantages  of  climate  render  this  dis- 
trict extremely  fertile ; it  produces  rice  and  other 
grains  in  large  quantities.  Potatoes  were  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smith  or  Ndt’h-ptir,  and  had  come  in  general 
use  among  the  natives  before  1810.  There  were  at 


that  period  several  indigo-factorics  belonging  to  BENGAL. 

Hindus  and  Portuguese,  besides  those  established  by y > 

British  merchants.  Much  cuttle  is  reared  here,  and  a 
greut  deal  of  butter  is  made  from  huffalo's  milk  ; a con- 
siderable part  of  which  is  clarified  and  exported  under 
the  name  of  g’hf.  The  most  common  timber  in  the 
woods,  on  the  Mdrang  boundary,  is  the  S41,  ( Shorea 
robruta,)  this,  and  other  timber  fit  for  building,  is 
floated,  in  the  rainy  season,  down  the  rivers  to 
Calcutta. 

Purniyh  devolved  with  the  rest  of  the  dfw&nf, 
(stewardship,)  to  Lord  Clive,  in  1*65.  The  exertions 
of  the  police  have  been  attended  with  very  satisfactory 
results  j and  in  1813  and  1814,  there  seemed  ground 
for  hoping  that  atrocious  crimes  would  soon  become 
very  uncommon. 

Purmyah,  (or  Purinyh,)  the  capital,  in  lnt.  25°  45'N.  PuracsL. 
long.  88°  23'  E.  occupies  a sj>aet*  of  nine  miles  square, 
but  is  rather  a crowd  of  villages  than  one  unbroken 
town.  The  best  part  of  it  is  cast  of  the  Sddngri  river, 
and  consists  of  one  wide  street  tolerably  well  built. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  Hdtn-bugh,  a dry,  sandy  plain, 
on  which  the  houses  of  the  Europeans  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  jail  arc  situated.  It  has  latterly  become 
extremely  unhealthy;  the  cause  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ascertained. 

Ndt’h'jnir  is  situated  in  lat,  26°  I7y  N.  and  long.  87°  Ninth- 
s' E.  and  is,  like  the  capital,  an  assemblage  of  villages.  P°°r 
It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Cdsf,  in  the  wet  season,  hut 
some  miles  from  its  bed  after  the  water  has  retired. 

Much  has  been  done  towards  the  improvement  of  this 
town  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Smith,  a merchant  who 
settled  there  in  1810. 

20.  The  western  division  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  20.  District 
Cdninip  formed  what  is  now  called  the  territory  of  of  Cooch 
Cfich  Bihdr,  and  is  comprehended  hetween  the  rivers  Babar* 
Choncosh  and  Mahanumlh,  G’hdrd-g’h/it,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Buldn.  It  is  divided  into  several  districts,  in 
a very  confused  manner ; and  a part  of  the  Rajhh's 
dominions  is  beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  are  the  Chnclh  of  Fat'h-piir  ; the  Per- 
ganahs  of  Pangh,  Bishgiif,  Pdt-gdng,  Bashdli,  Cankiyh, 

Hiujvcrhdt ; the  Chaelh of  ParbtS-D  h&g,  Bddh,  Bultris- 
huzdrf,  or  Biueunt’h-pur.  The  latter  Pcrgnnuh  was 
given  to  the  family  of  Siva-sing'h,  from  which  the 
prime  minister  was  always  chosen  •,  and  is  supposed  to 
produce  an  annual  revenue  of  32,0<X)  rupees,  a circum- 
stance implied  by  the  first  of  its  two  names.  This  terri- 
tory is  called  Ctieh,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  province 
of  Bailor,  and  to  indicate  the  tribe  by  which  it  is  inha- 
bited. The  southern  division,  on  the  river  Durlah,  is 
highly  fertile,  and  much  improved  ; the  northern  part 
is  woody  and  marshy,  and  in  a very  desolate  state.  ^ 

The  proprietors  of  this  zemSnd&ri,  or  principality, 
pretend  to  be  descended  from  Mahiuh'd,  or  Siva ; 
assume  the  title  of  Dtfb  Rajh,  Devu  Rdjh,  l.  e.  Divine 
King,  and  never  return  the  salute  of  any  one  : but 
the  inhabitants,  with  some  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  the  Cuch  tribe,  one  branch  of  which,  the  Pin- 
Cdch,  have  still  preserved  a religion  and  language 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hindbs.  Their  priests 
wen?  called  Colitas.  Many  of  these  have  been  converted 
by  the  Brdhmans,  and  have  in  tlicir  turn  carried  the 
Briihmanical  faith  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
having  converted  the  Sovereigns  of  As&m.  The  sale 
of  children  by  their  parent*  has  been  discontinued; 
but  tlic  misery  of  the  lower  orders.  In  the  northern 
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BENGAL,  districts,  is  extreme.  The  mder  tribes  arc  not  yet 
v— y-*-'  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  plough,  the  hoe  is  their 
only  implement  of  agriculture ; ami  five  acres,  it  is 
supposed,  are  the  utmost  extent  of  ground,  which  a 
man  and  hie  wife  can  cultivate. 

Lueshman  N&r&y&n,  Rdjk  of  Cdch,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  voluntarily  became  the  vassal  of 
the  Emperor  Acbar  ; and  Mir  Jemlah,  the  celebrated 
Subah-diir  of  Bengal,  in  the  reign  of  Aureng-ztib,  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  this  territory,  even  then  a 
state  of  considerable  extent.  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company  in  1765,  but  was 
scarcely  noticed  till  1772,  when  the  Deb  Rfijh  applied 
to  the  magistrate  stationed  in  Rang-ptir,  for  assistance 
against  the  Rijh  of  Butin.  In  compliance  with  this 


request,  a detachment  under  the  command  of  Captain  BENGAL 
Jones,  was  sent  into  the  Rijhh’s  territory  5 and  on  the 
capture  of  Dcllnmcdtn,  aTibetinn  fortress  very  difficult 
of  approach,  the  Rfijh  of  Butan  was  glad  to  negociatc 
for  peace 

B£hfir,  or*Bihir,  Vihdr,  a monastery,  the  residence 
of  the  KAjh,  is  in  lat.  26°  IB'N.  long.  80°  22'  E. 

See  Asiatic  Research**;  Asiatic  Annual  Register ; 

Asiatic  Journal;  Hamilton's  Etui  India  Gazetteer , 

Appendix  to  the  fifth  Report  on  East  India  Affairs ; 

( olrbrook’s  Agriculture  of  Bengal ; Tenant’s  Indian 
Reo  ea  tin  in  ; Ward's  Religion  of  the  Hindoos  ; Lord 
Valentin  s Travels ; and  particularly  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
Hindustan,  a very  valuable  compilation,  containing 
much  matter  not  to  be  found  elsew  here. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BENGAL  IN  1800—1001. 


1800—1801. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Ships. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Ship*. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

N«. 

Sice*  Rupee*. 

Sicc-n  Rape i'M. 

No. 

Sscen  Rupee*. 

Sicca  Rupee*. 

London  

30 

4,698,360 

371,142 

25 

8,487.336 

Copenhagen 

2 

446,806 

575,714 

3 

714,825 

Lisbon 

2 

263,989 

705,330 

4 

2.057,936 

America 

17 

899,977 

4,075,867 

97 

6,106,733 

Malabar  

3 

31,564 

18 

1,108,175 

( oromandel 

199 

813,391 

9,155 

163 

2,480,351 

Sumatra  

6 

200,712 

7,000 

10 

848,036 

Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs 

6 

344,175 

266,318 

8 

406,031 

Manilla  

1 

2 

597,775 

Penang  and  Eastern  Islands 

35 

1,403, 0S7 

845,091 

30 

2,570,640 



21 

617.010 

91,755 

14 

393,782 

China  

5 

1,732,693 

407,258 

5 

2,430, 00S 

Cape  of  flood  Hope  

5 

70,157 

10,500 

New  South  Wales 

5 

3,001 

1 

20,011 

Maidive  Islands 

S3 

77.H.1G 

33 

53.677 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  BENGAL  IN  1«15— 

1816. 

1815—1816, 

... 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Ship*. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Ships. 

Merchandise.  1 Treasure.  | 

No. 

Sice*  Rupee*. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

No. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rupees,  f 

London  

52 

5,752,886 

1,142,596 

51 

16,444,208 

1 

Copenhagen 

1 

8,410 

l 

31,964 

i 

Lisbon 

7 

210,432 

3,482,400 

5 

2,728,922 

j 

Brazils 

4 

178,241 

1,150,273 

5 

1,678,122 

Cadiz  

1 

25,542 

675,000 

1 

277,010 

Russia 

2 

2 

214,400 

America  

22 

222J68 

4,793,886 

19 

4,421.435 

Malabar  

16 

559,092 

256,632 

19 

3,146,361 

(oromandel 

181 

842,867 

1,159,043 

171 

1,427,372 

Sumatra  

11 

262.677 

387,913 

9 

469,900 

4,500 

Ceylon 

16 

113,910 

45,000 

16 

120,448 

Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs  

20 

338,696 

1,567,151 

21 

3,606,021 

Manilla  

3 

237,743 

576,816 

1 

63,110 

Penang  and  Eastern  Islands 

22 

985,590 

289,253 

19 

2,172,720 

11,950 

China  

15 

1,803,691 

3,629,618 

25 

9,037,912 

Pegu 

36 

393,362 

178.995 

19 

469,038 

Java 

18 

765,627 

45,675 

15 

1,167,464 

Amboyna 

1 

13,329 

34,968 

Mauritius 

24 

339,ElO 

128,195 

43 

1,841,906 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . 

4 

15,537 

9 

297  ,r,80 

Maldives 

28 

140,259 

30 

99.101 

New  South  Wales 

4 

27.629 

2,000 

8 

222,312 
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TABLE  II.— REVENUE  IN  1814—15. 


DISTRICT. 

Extent  in 
square  miles. 

Population. 

Jam  It. 

AWdri. 

SAyir 

1814—15. 

Customs 

1815—16. 

I.  Bicar-gaqj  

4,5G4 

926,000 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sicca  Rupees, 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Sirrn  Rupees. 

2.  Jasar  (Jessore)  

1,200,000 

1,197,561 

10,486 

352,699 

1,546,520 

3.  HurK  

1,000,000 

291,448 

983 

4.  Jangel  Mahals  

ft.  The  24  Pargannhs  . . . 

882 

1,625,000 

1 ,249,003 

94,675 

- 

6.  Ncdiyh  

3,115 

800,000 

1,191,133 

11,951 

7.  Medni-pur  

7,300 

1,600,000 

1,491,210 

10,405 

8.  Berd'hwAn  

5,174 

1,450,000 

4,323, G63 

82,650 

9.  Bfrb’hum  

3,858 

700,000 

10.  Murshid-Abfal  

2,400 

l ,020,000 

1,674,588 

97,032 

11.  ChAt(»g£ng  

2,987 

l ,200,000 

585,611 

8,064 

12.  Tipura 

6,618 

7 50,000 

1,134,888 

15,550 

13.  IVhAcJi  

15,397 

1,140,000 

1,289,145 

29,212 

14.  M almen-aing'h 

G,7<X) 

1,360,000 

757,550 

21,900 

15.  Silhet  

2,861 

500,000 

291,504 

7,005 

16.  RAj-shiM  

12,999 

1 ,500,000 

1,469.814 

20,480 

17.  Hang-pur  

7,400 

2,735,000 

1, 0*52,115 

16,8*7 

18.  l)inaj-pi»r  

3,519 

3,000,000 

1,766,373 

10,117 

19.  ITirmvh 

6,340 

2,900,000 

1,035,789 

37,4*S 

20.  Cfich  BihAr 

1,302 

62,722 

TABLE  111.— POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OP  BENGAL. 


Calcutta  

. 500,000 

Hcrd'hwAn  . . . . 

53,900 

liai  Mahal  . . . 

. 30,000 

MAldA 

20,000 

ll'IiAcH  

. 200,000 

Chandcr-nagore 

41.377 

DinAj-ptir  ... 

. 28,000 

Ciaur 

16,000 

Murshid-AbAd  . 

. 150,000 

Pumiyh 

33,000 

XArAin-ganj  . 

. 20,000 

Chander-cnna. . 

18,145 

TABLE  IV.— COINS,  WEIGHTS,  ANT)  MEASURES. 

1.  Imaginary  Coin*. 

15  current  pice  (puisa)  = 1 current  AnA 

16  Ands  = 1 rupee 

11G rupees  = 100  sicca  rupees 

5.  Specie. 

1 gold  mohur  = 7 dwts.  8 5 gr.  troy  = 14£  to  15$  sicca  rupees 
1 sicca  rupee  = 7 dwt*.  8 gr.  troy  = 

4 cauries  (cypraca  uioncta)  = 1 gnndA 

5 gnndh  = 1 buri 

SO  gun dd  = 1 jwin 

4 pan  = 1 Ana,  choc  or  dAm 

10  pail  = 1 call  an 

4 culian  = 1 tAcA  (rupee) 

3.  Weights. 

8 rcti  = 1 misA 


10 

— 

1 tdlA 

lb. 

oz. 

dwt. 

4 tola 

= 

1 chatAc 

= O 

1 

13-866 

4 chatAc 
4 pdvh 

= 

1 pdyh 
1 w*r  (seer) 

= \ 

13 

13  333 

40 

= 

1 mdn  (maund) 

= 74 

10 

10-666 

l bAzdr  inaund  = SSIb.  2oz.  2dwt.  avoirdupois. 
4.  Measures. 

1.  Superficial.  2.  ( 

3 yab  (barley  corns)  = I anguli  (finger)  4 rec  = 1 | 

4 anguli  = 1 mut  (hand)  . 4 drdn  = 1 i 

3 mut  = 1 big’hAt  (span)  & Ad' hi  = 1 e 

2 big’hAt  = 1 hdt  (cubit)  4 sali  =11 

4 hAt  = 1 d’hanu  (fathom)  1G  bish  = 1 c 

2000  d'hanu  = 1 erds  (cds  or  cos*)  1 rdc  = 1$  1 

4 cwfe  = 1 ydjan 

3.  Time. 


2.  Capacity. 

4 rec  =1  puli,  or  ddn,  or  drdn 

4 drdn  = 1 Ad'hi 

5 dd’ hi  = 1 sali 
4 sali  = 1 bish 

1G  bish  = 1 chauti 
1 rdc  = 1$  sdr 


GO  pal  as  1 dand 
GO  daml  = 1 din  (day) 
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BENGAL  Bengal  Qcixce,  the  English  name  of  the  Cr a terra 
SjUINCK.  Mar  met  os  of  Willdcaow,  and  rEgle  MnrnieU/S  of  Correa, 
no^inp  >n  Transact.  Linn.  Society,  v.  p.  222.  Roxburgh,  Hants 
, of  Coromandel,  u.  p.  23.  tab.  14  J. 

BENGUELA,  a province  of  Southern  Africa, 
between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  decree  of  {southern 
latitude  ; having;  Angola  on  the  north,  Mntamba  and 
the  savage  Jngafl  on  the  cast.  Bomba  on  the  south, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  From  the  high 
mountains  in  the  interior,  called  Dongo,  flows  the  river 
Coanza,  which  forcing  its  way  through  the  Serras  de 
Plata,  (silver  mountains)  forms  some  stupendous 
cataracts.  This  river  constitutes  the  northern  boundary} 
the  other  streams  are  the  Moreug,  or  Longo,  Cuba, 
Cuvo,  and  Gubarora,  or  S.  Francisco,  which  is  now 
considered  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Benguela ; 
the  older  writers  extended  its  limits  as  far  to  the  south 
as  the  river  Cuneni,  and  Cabo  Negro,  in  lat.  15°  28'  S. 
This  country  is  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  tropical  vegetables  : but  the  climate 
near  the  coast  is  excessively  fatal  to  European  con- 
stitutions. In  the  mountains,  at  a distance  from  the 
sea,  it  is  much  more  temperate  and  healthy  j but  as 
it  has  never  been  visited  by  any  intelligent  travellers 
in  modern  times,  it  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  A 
fragrant  wood,  called  cacongo,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions mentioned  as  peculiar  to  this  country : and 
the  mountains  are  said  to  contain  rich  veins  of  copper 
and  silver.  The  principal  town  ban  Felipe  de  Ben- 
guela, on  the  coast,  in  lat.  12° SB'  S.  long.  12s  54'  E., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza,  has  a good  harbour,  and 
Is  the  residence  of  a Portuguese  Viceroy.  The 
natives  are  Negroes  derived  from  the  same  source  as 
those  of  Congo  and  Loango,  and  speaking  a similar 
language.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguese 
established  on  this  coast  have  any  intercourse  by  land 
with  their  colonies  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa  } 
but  it  is  plain,  from  the  accounts  received  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  (TrareU  in  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  117.)  that 
the  Marutzfs  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
have  reached  the  confines  of  Benguela ; and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  river  named  to  him  as  the  Mampoor, 
is  the  Mombel'ro  of  the  maps.  The  best  accounts  of 
this  country  are  to  be  found  in  Proyart's  Histmre  de 
Loango,  fee.  Paris,  177®  j Merolla's  Viaggio  nel  Congo , 
Napoli,  1726 ; and  De  Grandpas  Voyage  a la  C6te 
Occidental  tf  Afrique,  Paris,  1802. 

BENIGHT,  be  andttigAf.  Goth,  nauls  • A.S.nihtt 
Ger.  and  Dutch,  nachl.  As  the  Gr.  Nvf  from  veue  ir, 
inclinare,  so  the  Ger.  nachl  from  neigen,  t nclinare.  Sec 
Wachter.  In  the  Goth,  hneiwan ; A.  S.  hnigan , inch - 
nare,  declinare,  may  have  given  nowfr  and  niht.  Dies 
carperat  declinare.  Dags  dugann  hneiwan.  Luc.  ix.  12. 

To  go  down,  (sc.  in  darkness,  gloom,)  to  overtake, 
-to  overshadow,  to  shrowd,  to  overwhelm,  (sc.  in  dark- 
ness, in  gloom,  in  ignorance.) 

So,  pi  break  off  this  but  lamenting  kiss. 

Which  tuck*  two  souls,  and  vapour*  both  twty. 

Turn  thou,  glioot,  that  way,  and  let  me  turn  thia. 

And  let  ourselves  tonight  our  happiest  day. 


And  let  ourselves  tonight  our  happiest  day. 

Donne.  Tkt  Expiration. 

Now  jealousir  no  more  tonights  her  face, 

Her  courage  beautioua  grows , and  grief  decay™, 

And  with  such  joy  a*  ship  wrack’d  men  embrace 
The  shore,  she  hastens  to  the  house  of  praise. 

DuptnasU.  Condibert,  book  tti.  C-  5. 

TOL,  XVIII 


But  oh  ! alas ! wliat  sudden  rlond  is  spread 
About  this  glorious  king’*  cclipvil  head  ? 

It  all  his  fame  tonights,  and  all  Ids  store, 

Wrapping  him  round,  ami  now  he‘a  seen  no  more.  * 

Catchy.  The  Daeideis,  book  li. 

Beneath  her  roof  he  might  bo  pleas’d  to  slay ; 

Or  some  tonighted  amrel,  In  his  way, 

Miff  lit  case  hi*  wins*,  aid,  seeing  heaven  appear 
In  Its  best  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there. 

Jiryden.  Eleonora. 

Where  art  thon,  poor  benighted  traveller  ' 

The  stars  will  light  thee  ; though  the  moon  should  fail. 
Where  art  thou , more  benighted  / more  astray  I 
In  wars  immortal  ? the  start  call  thee  bark  ; 

And,  If  obey’d  their  counsel,  set  thee  right. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  N.  ix. 

BENI'GN,  'l  Vnssius  rejects  both  the  etymo- 
Beni'gnant,  flogiea  of  Festus  ; sc.  benignus  dicitur 
Brni'gnity,  Cproprie,  qui  bonis,  ct  dignis  largitur ; 
Bbni'cnly.  J or  bentnignut  from  bate  gignendo.  He 
prefers  benus,  addito  gnus,  but  what  gnus  is  he  says 
not.  Fr.  benigne,  benignete ; It.  and  Sp.  benigno, 
benignita,  benignidad.  The  application  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  to  those  qualities  or  dispositions  which 
are  productive  of  good,  with  a kind  intent.  To  that 
which  is  gentle,  courteous,  gracious,  kind,  liberal, 
bountiful. 

Mercy  hihtc  )«st  mayde.  a mylde  Jiyng  with  alle 
And  a ful  benygne  burde.  and  buxom  of  speebe 
Heore  sustre  as  hit  acmede.  cam  softly  walkyngc. 

Pier*  P tankman.  Vision,  p.  345. 

For  whan  they  came  from  any  strange  place 
He  wold  of  fau  benigne  rurtesie 


Make  hem  good  chere,  and  besily  eaple 
Tidings  of  aundry  regnea,  for  to  lero 
The  wonders  that  they  might*  seen  or  here. 

Chancer.  The  Man  of  Lave*  Tale,  r.  459B. 

And  for  be  was  to  looe  strange, 

He  arolde  not  his  lirrte  change 
To  be  benigne  and  fauonrable 
To  loue.  Gower.  Cos/.  Am.  book  iii. 

t Youre  mede  sclial  be  myche,  and  ye  acbulen  be  the  sonea  of  the 
liigbcatc  : for  be  is  tonygne  an  aukynd  men  and  yTrle  men. 

Wielif.  task.  cb.  vi.  fed.  40. 
That  ye  so  longe  of  your  benignitee 
Han  boldcn  me  In  honour  and  nobley, 

Whcras  1 was  not  worthy  for  to  be, 

That  thank  1 God  and  you. 

Chanter.  The  Clerhee  Tale,  r.  8703. 

Knowist  thou  not  that  die  tonygagti  of  God  ledith  thee  to 
forllunkyng.  Wielif.  Homaynt,  oh.  ii. 

For  which  saytb  Seint  John  Chrfaostnme  : penance  distreinetb 
a man  to  accept  beniguely  every  peine,  that  him  is  enjoined,  with 
contrition  of  berte.  Chaucer.  The  Persona  Tate,  v.  ii.  p.  283. 

To  jeve  mercy  for  myadedes.  vf  men  wolde  hit  sake, 
Buxumliche  and  benygneliche.  and  bydden  bit  oi  grace. 

Piers  Plonk  man.  Vision,  p.  232. 

The  pryace  of  the  vie  puppllua  bl  name  which  rcsaeyuydc  us  bi 
three  dales  ton yngueli  and  foond  ns. 

Wielif.  The  Urdu  of  A post  Us,  ch.  xxviii.  fo|.  133. 

And  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  opened  hi*  even  and  regarded 
toward*  hcocn,  and  ioyned  his  lisndes  toprdcr  andsayd,  very  God 
Jeau  Christ,  who  bath  formed  and  created  me,  ctoent  by  your 
benygne  grace,  that  I may  hsue  this  day  victory  of  mync  eoctnyes, 
as  that  1 do  is  in  a ryghlfuU  quart'll. 

Froissart.  Cronyele,  r.  L C.  237. 

Yet  be  there  thre  principal],  by  whom  humanUie  is  chiefly  com- 
pact, bcncuulencc,  beneficence,  and  liberalise,  which  maker h vp 
the  sayd  principal!  vertue  called  benignitie  or  geutylness. 

Sir  Thome t Elyot.  J’h*  Govrmonr,  fol.  121. 
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lilvmr*  loped,  to  ltc&re  that  one  row  yet 
Valle  Um  beuignty,  niwl  would  troth  abet 
In  those  contentions. 

Chapman.  Ho  fun  ' i title  uey,  book  VUI-  fol.  115. 

Hie  ancient  Ucroea  were  illustrious 
For  brhf  benign  and  rot  blttsuwis 
Against  a vanquUVd  f"t*  ; their  words 
Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  out  their  word*. 

Butler.  Iludibrat,  part  i.  can.  3. 

In  > thermomM.r  'til  only  tlut  l-n™!  •"*  «t«t  »itljliM»d 
■pint,  tint  i«  mtUrr  corrected  or  dilUtd  by  tile  “r 

inclen.et.cy  of  tbe  mw.  Spectator , No.  2JB. 

«<  Fair  dame,  united  to  the  hrareat  chief,** 

Jn  mo'Ics  he  answer*,  “ fortune  more  benign 
Preserv'd  those  husbands  for  the  happiest  lot. 

Society  with  j-ou.”  Glover,  Alheniad,  book  viL 

The  kin?  whom  he  [Monk]  fare  u*  was  indeed  the  rety  rerersc 
of  your  benignant  sorcrei?n,  who  in  reward  for  but  attempt  to 
bestow  liberty  on  his  subjects,  InmpiMics  himself  in  prison. 

Bmfke.  A letter  to  a Member  cf  the  Sutiomil  Aurmbly. 

Yet  bj’  immense  benignity  inclin'd 
To  spre.irt  around  him  that  primeval  joy 
Which  fill’d  himself,  he  rais'd  ltU  plastic  arm, 

And  wm u'. led  through  the  hollow  depth  of  space 
Thestrurg,  creative  mandate. 

A ken  ride.  Pleasures  ef  Imagtmtumt  book  tt. 

Tlie  hero  full  of  dignity  and  years, 

Once  bold  in  Action,  placed  now  at  ease, 

E»’a  by  his  look  beniguly  cast  around. 

Gives  lassitude  relief.  Glover.  Leonid  at  t book  u. 

BENIN,  is  an  extensive  kingdom  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  Rio  Formoso,  nearly  in  long. 
6s  30'  E.,  and  the  Bonny,  or  Bant,  in  long.  9°  E.  Its 
northern  boundaries  are  extremely  uncertain,  os  no 
Europeans  have  yet  penetrated  to  any  distance  from 
the  coast.  From  the  latter  river,  which  comes  from 
the  north-west,  this  country  derives  its  name.  It  was 
discovered,  in  1486,  by  Alfonso  dc  Avelro,  and  has 
long  been  frequented  by  European  traders,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves.  The  Bight  of 
Benin,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rio  da  Lagoa 
(Lagos)  and  Cape  Formoso,  is  still,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
crowded  with  vessels  employed  in  that  nefarious 
traffic.  Fewer  attempts  to  explore  the  interior  have 
been  made  from  this,  than  from  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  coast,  though  thq  abundance  of  navigable 
streams  seems  to  offer  facilities  not  found  elsewhere  > 
but  the  perpetual  exhalations  from  so  great  an  extent 
of  alluvial  soil,  filled  with  stagnant  pools,  render  this 
country  peculiarly  fatal  to  European  constitutions. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  any  establishment 
in  it  before  1786,  in  which  year  the  French  erected  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Formoso,  on  the  island  of 
Borodo,  ceded  to  them  by  the  King  of  Waif,  a small 
neighbouring  state  j but  this  fort  was  destroyed  by  our 
cruisers  ia  179$. 

This  state,  like  many  other  of  the  Negro  kingdoms, 
has  at  times  had  an  extensive  influence  over  the  petty 
principalities  in  the  neighbourhood.  Jabh,  on  the 
west  j and  the  islands  of  Wan  (Warce,  Owhcri,  Owarre, 
or  Awerri)  and  B&nl  (Bonny)  on  the  east,  are  tributary 
to  the  King  of  Benin,  who  resides  at  a town  of  that 
name,  about  150  miles  up  the  river  Formoso  or  Benin. 
This  city  is  situated  in  a spacious  plain,  and  is  enclosed 
by  a wide  ditch.  Its  streets  are  fifteen  feet  broad, 
and  the  bouses  arc  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the 
fan-palm  ( Latauia ).  The  palace  consists  of  a great 
many  square  huts,  covered  with  shingles,  and  all 
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included  within  one  enclosure.  The  nearest  springs  BENIN, 
arc  at  the  distance  of  a furlong,  which  must  be  a -- 
serious  inconvenience  in  so  hot  a climate.  The  King,  »r«MSON. 
like  most  of  the  Negro  Princes,  has  a very  despotic  ' 

power.  He  is  venerated  almost  as  n deity  by  his 
subjects  but  is  somewhat  checked  by  the  influence 
of  his  cabocciros  or  chiefs.  He  never  appears  in 
public  except  twice  a year  : at  the  yam -feast,  and  the 
cowry-feast,  mid  on  those  occasions  human  sacrifices 
are  offered  up.  The  religion  of  his  subjects  is  very 
similar  to  thot  of  the  rest  of  this  coast — a fetish 
(fertieo)  worship,  debased  by  the  grossest  superstitions. 
Polygamy  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that  when 
M.  Pnlisot  dc  BeauvoU  was  in  this  country,  one  of 
the  King’s  ministers  had  400  wives.  Jabb,  to  the  west 
of  the  Formoso,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places 
in  Benin.  Blue  and  white  cottons  are  manufactured 
by  them,  and  are  taken  in  some  quantity  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, for  the  use  of  their  slaves  in  Brazil.  GntA 
(Agntton  or  Agatho)  is  a town  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
the  capital  of  Benin,  and  is  more  frequently  visited 
by  European  traders.  Wnrf  is  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  Rio  de  Escavo  or  Dos  Fo read  us  (Slave’s  or 
Hangman’s  River),  and  formerly  gave  its  name  to  an 
independent  kingdom.  Between  it  and  the  bay  formed 
by  the  New  Calabar  and  Bird  rivers  (Rio  Real  and 
San  Domingo  of  the  Portuguese)  there  are  a great 
number  of  outlets,  which  are  probably  the  mouths  of 
one  large  stream,  forming  a delta  in  the  interior  like 
that  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges.  The  soil  is  everywhere 
alluvial  and  highly  productive,  even  where  fresh  water 
is  not  easily  procured,  as  is  the  case  between  Gath  and 
Benin.  Gold  dust  is  not  found  in  this  kingdom, 
which,  together  with  the  want  of  other  mineral  pro- 
ductions, shews  that  the  higher  lands  must  be  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  natives  are  remarkably 
courteous  and  hospitable.  They  have  the  faults  and 
good  qualities  common  to  most  of  the  Negro  tribes  ; 
are  benevolent  and  faithful,  but  irascible  and  vindic- 
tive, indolent  and  thoughtless,  the  slaves  to  a de- 
grading and  inhuman  superstition,  which  prompts 
their  chiefs  to  celebrate  those  bloody  rites  which  seem 
so  inconsistent  with  the  natural  kind-heartedness  of 
the  Negro  character.  The  descriptions,  given  by  the 
older  navigators,  of  the  massacres  made  at  the  obse- 
quies of  tlieir  kings,  arc  as  horrid  as  similar  scenes  in 
Ashanti,  described  by  Mr.  Bowdich.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  country  is  said  to  exceed  all  bounds  ; 
what  then  must  be  the  wretchedness  of  those  who  are 
carried  off  bv  the  slave-ships  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  From  Bfuu  alone,  15  or  $0,000  were 
said  to  be  carried  off  annually  before  the  abolition  ; and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  French  and  Portuguese  have 
renewed  this  scourge  to  a great  extent  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  continental  war.  Salt,  palm-oil,  and 
Jcori  or  blue-coral  arc  among  the  principal  articles  of 
trade  in  this  country.  Smith’s  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p.  227. 

Le  Groing  and  Pnlisot  de  Beauvois,  in  the  JnnaUa  det 
Voyages.  Robertson  s Nolo  on  rlfrica,  207- 

BENJAMIN  TREE,  the  English  name  of  the  Lau - 
rus  Benzoin.  . _ . , .. 

BEN  ISON,  Fr.  benieon,  from  the  Latin  benedicho. 

See  BxNsoicTiojr. 

Richard  ttid  >nn  his  will*,  mariner*  if  jc  roouu, 

Arvuct  ka  to  Maraille,  with  Godc's  benuovM. 

H.  Jlrunne,  p.  147 . 
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BENISON. 


BKN- 

THEIM. 


And  certes,  hot  If  the*  Am  amende-ment.  right  *sj Sod  jrare  hi t 
lrn,*rx  to  Italian  by  tlx  service  of  Jacob,  and  to  Phono  by  tbe 
service  of  Joseph,  right  so  God  wol  vrre  hu  mnliton  to  wlrhc 
lordethiprs  as  sustcine  the  wickedness®  of  hir  servants,  b«t  they 
come  to  aineudemcnt.  .. 

Ckamccr.  The  Pertcnet  Tale,  v.  ti.  p.  317. 


AUe  that  persecution  lit  pore  liifpAvn 
They  han  the  Unrsoa  of  God,  blissed  In  erthe. 

Piers  Plonk  man.  Crede. 


TUenoc  on  hyT knees  be  sat  adoun 

Before  Clement, 

And  seyde  : “ Fadyr  thy  keneso an 
With  good  latent  lM 

Oei&*urn  l taper* tor,  in  1 Veter,  T.  lii.  p.  201. 
And  when  of  m«  his  leave  be  talk, 

Tbe  tears  they  wat  mine  ce, 

I cave  toll  him  a parting  luik.^ 

My  benison  enng  wi’  thee." 

GUderoy,  in  Percy's  Re  Injun,  r.  i.  p.  340. 
OLD  Man.  God’s  bmysem  go  with  you,  and  with  those 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes. 

Sheirpemrt.  Macbeth,  fol.  139. 

Eld.  Bn.  Unmuffle,  ye  fnint  stars ; and  thou,  fair  moon, 
That  wonl’st  to  lore  the  traveller's  bensson. 

Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  ao  ainb*T  cloud. 

Milton . Csrmis. 


Twelve  noble  virgins,  blooming,  young  and  fair, 

With  hyscintbine  wreaths  adorn'd  their  hair. 

And  pleas'd  the  vocal  Ar*u son  to  shower, 

To  the  soft  citlxrn  danc’d  before  tbe  bower. 

Fawktt.  Tkeocritxu  Idyl.  17. 


BENISUWEEF,  a town  on  the  west  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  middle  province  of  Egypt,  called  El  Wostini, 
in  lat.  29°  9*  N.,  long.  30’  SS'  E.  the  residence  of  a 
Bey ; adorned  with  many  mosques  and  houses  of 
brick.  It  ha5  manufactories  of  carpets,  woollens,  and 
linens. 

BENNINGTON,  a county  in  the  south-west  port 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rutland  county,  cast 
by  Windham  county,  south  by  Massachusetts,  and 
west  by  the  state  of  New  York.  The  population  is 
about  16,000  or  17,000,  and  the  two  principal  towns 
are  Bennington  and  Manchester. 

Bennington,  a post  town  in  the  above  county, 
watered  by  a branch  of  the  Hoosack,  and  situated 
about  thirty-seven  miles  north-east  of  Albany,  and 
395  from  Washington.  It  borders  on  tbe  state  of 
New  York,  and  stands  in  a good  farming  country, 
besides  being  a place  of  considerable  trade,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  3000  individuals:  There  are 

also  some  manufactories  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper, 
ivith  a fine  quarry  of  marble  in  the  vicinity.  The 
courts  for  the  county  arc  alternately  held  here  and  at 
Manchester.  There  is  also  an  academy.  A weekly 
newspaper  is  published  here ; and  it  was  tbe  scene 
of  a battle  between  tho  Americans,  under  General 
Shark,  and  the  British,  on  the  16th  of  August  1777, 
in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  Lat.  42°  42' N. 
and  long.  73°  W. 

BENOWM,  the  capital  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Ludamar,  in  Central  Africa,  in  which  Mr.  Park  was 
for  sometime  detained  a prisoner;  he,  however,  at 
last  found  means  to  escape,  and  describes  it  as  con- 
sisting of  a number  of  dirty  looking  huts  scattered 
over  a large  space  of  ground,  and  resembling  a camp 
rather  than  a town*.  It  is  situated  about  lat.  15°  5'  N. 
and  long.  7"  H/  W.  t 

BENTHEIM,  a county  of  Germany,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Bcnthcim-Rcntheim,  and 
included  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  but  now  forming 


a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  lies  principally  BEN- 
between  the  bishopric  of  Munster  and  the  province  of  THEIM. 
Overyscel , exceeds  forty  miles  in  length,  and  contains  — 
about  360  square  miles,  with  a population,  according  ’ 

to  a late  enumeration,  of  24,360.  Much  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  tillage,  or  laid  out  in  beautiful  meadows, 
which  feed  a great  number  of  cuttle,  and  not  only 
supply  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  afford 
several  articles  of  export.  It  also  contains  many  woods, 
and  quarries  of  good  stone.  The  river  Vechtc  runs 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  county  and  facilitates 
its  commerce,  which  consists  chiefly  lu  linen,  thread, 
wool,  yarn,  wood,  stone,  cattle,  and  honey.  The  in- 
habitants consist  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1806  the  county  of  Bcnthcim  was 
first  annexed  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  and  then 
to  the  French  Empire,  and  included  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Mouth*  of  the  Yssel  and  the  West  Ems. 

At  the  general  peace  of  1814  it  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  by  the  Congress. 

Bkktukim,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
situated  on  un  eminence,  about  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Munster.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Protestants,  and  the  other  to  the 
Catholics.  The  castle  or  palace  of  the  Counts  stands 
on  an  elevated  rock,  and  was  garrisoned  for  many 
years  by  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Mun- 
ster. It  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a heavy 
bombardment,  in  1760;  but  was  soon  after  retaken 
by  the  allies,  and  part  of  the  works  blown  up.  It 
was  also  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1799,  and 
retained  till  the  peace. 

BENU'M,  1 Be  and  num.  “ Num  Is  the 

Brnu'mmedness.  J past  tense,  nnd  past  particle  of 
niman,  caperc,  eripere,  to  nim.  Skinner  says  truly— 
codon  fere  semu  quo  Lat.  dicitur  metubris  captut ; i.  e. 
membrorum  mu,  sc.  molu  et  sensu  privcitus Tooke,  ii. 

305. 

To  take  awav,  to  deprive  of  (sc.  sensation,  thought. 

&c.) 

He  max  neither  so,  oe  come. 

But  all  together  be  b*  benonte. 

The  power  both  of  hoade  and  fete. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  vl. 

Tbe  present  fits  of  fear* 

Of  afUxclap*  lo  com 
Aimic  my  louing  tender  breast 
And  scncet  doe  Amom. 

Turbervilt.  Epitaphs,  f(c. 

But  when  the  said  heat  is  altogether  vanquished,  there  must 
needs  rnaac  a kmumming  and  congelation  of  tbe  body,  lmt  if 
heat  get  the  victory,  it  bringeth  a certain  warmth,  and  dilatation, 
with  pleasure.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  814. 

A a for  tlx  Aspidcs,  looke  whomever  they  lisve  stun;,  they  die 
upon  it  with  a kind  of  deadly  sleepiness  and  brnummedueste  in 
all  their  lints.  Id.  Pltnlr,  fob  336. 

Into  my  bosom  did  I take, 

'Ibis  fnuen  sad  Iowm trd  snake, 

Not  (caring  from  it  any  harm  ; 

But  now  it  stings  that  breast  that  made  it  warm . 

Cowley , Lard*  Ingratitude, 

Scarce  had  she  finish'd  when  her  feet  <b«  found 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  fatten’d  to  the  ground. 

Dry  dm.  <W*  Metamorphosis,  book  *. 

Some  on  a broken  crag  were  struggling  cart. 

And  there  by  oosy  tansies  grappled  fast ; 

Awhile  they  bore  Ui’  oVrwbelming  billows  rage, 

Unequal  combat  with  their  bite  to  wsge  ; 

Till  all  benumb'd,  and  feeble,  (hey  forego 
Tbclr  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  C-  L 
3 N 2 
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BENZOIN.  BENZOIN.  Fr.  Benjoin ; Lat.  Benzoinwn.  Asm 
— dutch;  Assa  odorata;  Liquor  Ctjrenaicut ; Baliointim  : 
BEPKARU  — (ium  Benjamin  in  Materia  Medico.  Benzoin  ig  a 
solid,  fragile,  vegetable  substance,  of  a reddish  brown 
colour.  In  commerce  two  varieties  are  distinguished, 
viz.  the  common  and  the  amygdaloid.il,  the  latter 
containing  whitish  tears,  of  an  ultnond  shape,  diffused 
through  its  substance.  It  is  :vn ported  from  Sumatra, 
Siam,  and  Java,  and  is  found  also  in  South  America. 

Benzoin  is  obtained  from  the  tree  called  Styrax 
Benzoin,  and  perhaps  from  some  others  ; on  making 
incisions  into  the  bark,  it  flows  out  in  the  form  of  a 
balsamic  juice,  having  a pungent  taste,  and  an  agree- 
able odour. 

The  pure  balsam  consists  of  two  principles,  viz.  a 
resin  and  a peculiar  acid,  termed  Benzoic,  which  is 
procured  from  the  mass  by  sublimation  : it  is  soluble 
in  water.  This  acid  is  found  also  as  a constituent 
principle  in  the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Storax  j 
it  exists  in  the  urine  of  cows,  camels,  and  even  of 
young  children.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  a crystalline 
form  on  the  pods  of  the  V'anilla. 

Benzoin  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  a gentle  heat.  The 
tincture  thus  made,  is  used  in  pharmacy.  A small 
quantity  of  this  tincture  dropped  into  water,  forms  a 
white  milky  fluid,  which  is  used  in  France  as  a cos- 
metic, under  the  title  of  hit  virginal.  The  gum  is  a 
principal  ingredient  of  the  common  court  plaster. 

The  acid,  as  well  as  the  gum,  is  employed  in 
medicine  ; they  are  stimulating,  and  more  particularly 
act  upon  the  pulmonary  system,  whence  they  are  used 
in  asthma,  and  chronic  catarrh.  For  a description  of 
the  plant,  from  which  this  balsam  is  derived,  see 
Styrax. 

BEPAINT.  Lat.  pin  go,  pingere,  which  Scaliger 
thinks  is  fingere  (detracts  aspiratione ) exprimere  imita- 
tions v eram  rem;  Fr.  peindre  ; It  .pingere;  Sp.  pintar. 

To  paint. 

And  Willi  that  word  the  spy*d  t1»e  hunted  bosr ; 

Whose  frolliv  mouth,  brpainted  all  with  red. 

Like  milk  and  blood  bring  mingled  both  together, 

A second  fear  through  all  her  sinew*  spread. 

Which  madly  hurries  her  she  know*  not  whither. 

Shahspeare.  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Jul.  Thou  k no  west  the  maske  of  night  Is  on  my  face, 

Fine  would  a maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheekc, 

For  that  which  thou  hast  beard  me  speake  to  night. 

Id,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  59. 

BEPALE,  Le  and  pale.  Lat.  palleo ; Ft.  paste ; 
which  Skinner,  after  Vossius,  thinks  may  be  from  the 
Or.  waXvruv,  albefacere ; to  make  white,  to  whiten. 
When  first  those  perjur'd  lips  of  thine, 

Rrpai'ti  with  blasting  sighs,  did  seal 
Their  violated  faith  on  mine, 

From  tbe  soft  bosom  that  did  heal 
Thee,  Ibou  my  melting  heart  didst  steak 

Cor  etc.  7\>  an  Inconstant  Servant, 

BEPEARL,  be  and  jxarl.  Fr.  perle  ; It.  and  Sp. 
perla  ; Dutch,  pecrle  ; Ger.  perl.  Skinner  thinks,  from 
the  Lot.  sphtrruh,  on  account  of  its  roundness  ; Wach- 
ter,  that  perle  is  the  diminutive,  Beerle,  baccula. 
Baer  a,  was  the  common  Latin  name  for  wbat  we  call 
pearl 

Ask  me  why  I send  to  you 

This  primrose  all  bepearCd  with  dew  ; 

I straight  will  whisper  in  your  ears 
The  sweets  of  love  ant  wash’d  with  learn. 

Caret v.  The  Primrose, 


BEPE'PPER,  1 Be  and  pepper.  Lat.  piper ; Or.  BE- 

BEro'wnRu.  / whrapt,  which  Vossius  thinks  passed  PEPPER, 
from  the  Indians  through  the  Persians  to  the  Greeks.  — 

To  throw  at,  pelt  os  with  peppcr-coms,  or  with  tbe 
grains  of  pepper  from  a pepper-box.  t_,_  ^ ^ . 

0 yr  water-drinker*  I it  n then  by  the  delusive  fountain,  that 
ye  have  so  oftrn  governed  and  turn'd  this  world  about  like  a mill- 
wheel,— grinding  tbe  faces  of  tbe  impotent  \—bcp->udrTiHg  their 
ribs, — bepeppering  their  nose*,  aud  changing  so  me  limes  even  the 
very  frame  and  face  of  nature  ! 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  chap.  r. 

BEP1NCH,  be  and  pinch.  Pinch,  Dutch,  pinssen; 

Fr.  pincer  ; It.  pizzicare ; which  Junius  thinks  may  be 
from  the  A.  $.  pyngan  : whence  also,  Tooke  derives 
the  Lat.  pun g -ere. 

— So  rrakt  their  back  bones  wrincht 

With  horrid  twiclics.  In  tbeir  sides,  anno,  shoulders  (al 
bepineht,) 

Ran  tliickc  the  w&ls,  red  with  the  bloud,  ready  to  start  out. 

Chapman.  Horn.  II.  hook  xxiti.  fol.  322. 

BEPLASTER,  be  and  phster.  'EpwXaorpov,  from  rV 
and  wXaaou?,  to  form,  to  fashion.  Lat.  emplastrumg 
Fr.  phstre;  It.  erupiastro;  Sp.  emplastro;  Dutch,  placs- 
ter.  In  Ger.  pfiaster,  is  mud,  clay,  and  every  soft  material 
from  which  any  thing  may  be  formed. 

Yet,  with  talent*  tike  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

Tbe  man  bad  hi*  failing*,  a dupe  to  hi*  art. 

Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  be  spread, 

And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 

Goldsmith.  Retaliation. 

BEPLUME,  be  and  plume , q.  v.  Lat.  pluma , of  un- 
known origin. 

Applied  to  feathers  worn  as  an  ornament,  as  a mark 
of  honour,  &c. 

The  young,  in  armour  bright,  which  shone  like  gold,  leplumed 
with  each  gay  feather  of  the  east,  —all — all — tilting  at  it  like  fas- 
cinated knights  in  tournaments  of  yore  for  fame  and  love. 

Sterne.  Sentimental  Journey. 

BEPOWDER,  be  and  poteder.  Fr.  poadre,  pouldre ; 

Lat.  pulvis.  See  above  Bkpepfsb.  Sec  un  example 
from  Search,  under  the  word  Becurl. 

BEPRAISE,  be  and  praise.  Dutch  priis,  priisen ; Gcr. 
pr eh, pr risen ; French, ’‘Prher:  toprize, esteem,  respect, 
reckon  account  of.”  Cotgrave.  We  praise  those  things 
only,  which  we  hold  in  price.  Junius. 

1 have  lived  to  see  generals  who  once  had  crowds  hallooing  after 

them  wherever  they  went,  who  were  be  praised  by  newspapers  and 
tnagaxines,  those  echoes  of  the  voice  or  the  mlgnr,  aod  yet  they 
hare  long  sank  into  merited  obscurity,  with  source  crcn  an  epitaph 
left  to  flatter.  Goldsmith.  Essay  8. 

BEPROSE,  be  and  prose.  Lat . prosa,  from  prorsa, 
quasi  recta  oratio,  opposed  to  versa  oratio. 

Such  was  his  doom  impos’d  by  Heaven’s  decree. 

With  ears  that  hear  not,  eyes  that  shall  not  see, 

The  low  to  swell,  to  lerell  the  sublime. 

To  blast  all  beauty,  and  beprose  all  rhyme. 

Mallet.  Of  Verbal  Criticism. 

BF. PURPLE,  be  and  purple.  Gr.  npCtbp* ; Lat.  pur- 
pura; Fr.  pourpm  It.  porptrra ; Sp.  purpura.  In  Luc.  xvi. 

19  John,  six.  2.  and  5.  we  find  the  Goth,  paurpaur. 
and  the  A.  S.  ptirpur,  which  Junius  derive*  from  the 
Latin  purpura. 

Lik*  to  beauty,  when  tbe  lawn, 

With  rosy  cheeks  bepurpltd  o’er,  is  drawn 
To  boast  ill*  lovclinc**  it  aeeras  to  hide. 

Dudley  Digits.  Verses  prised  to  Sandy  s' s Psalms. 
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BE-  BEQUALIFY,  6e  and  qualify.  Qualify,  from  qualis 
QUALIFY  an(j qualis  of  uncertain  origin.  See  Voasins. 

BE-  Amo.  I doc  raile  to  both  your  thank*  and  kiaac  them  : bat  pri- 
ll UEATH.  nurlljr  to  jrwn,  moat  ingenious,  acatc,  and  polite  ladle. 

Phi.  G<h1*  my  life,  bow  be  doe'*  ail  to  beyualijSe  ber ! ingenious, 
acute,  and  polite ! as  if  there  were  not  others  in  place  as  ingenious, 
acute,  and  polite,  as  slice. 

Den  /«o*a  Cynthia’s  Revels,  act  ir.  sc.  liL 

BEQUE'ATH,  \ A.  S.  beevetthan.  Be  and  aeeethan ; 
Bkqub'st,  e.  (to  say,  to  announce,  to  declare,  sc. 
Brquk'st,  n.  [ the  will  or  determination  j — the 
Bkquk'atus*.  ) manner  in  which  the  bequeathcr 
wills  or  determines  that  hU  property  should  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Atte  laste,  po  be  Jsey,  )>at  towanl  hys  eade  be  droo, 

Hr*  byyuide  in  )•>■*  laaaers  lie  made  bynoe*  hys  dey. 
wyllam,  ft*  rede  kyng,  hys  sone  al  Engrloml  be  htjyney 
be  goagere  al  by*  porchaa  ; sc,  as  lawe  was  A wone, 
Nortuaodye  by*  erytage  be  gef  by*  eldoate  tone 
Roberd  ye  Courtcse  ; and  Henry  hys  gonguste  y© 

He  byyuc}  liyi  tresour,  ror  be  nadde  vine*  nan  mo. 

K.  Gloucester,  p.  381. 

For  though  they  yeve  us  all  hir  heritage. 

For  which  we  elaime  to  ben  of  high  parage, 

Yet  may  they  not  beyuethen,  for  no  thing, 

To  non  of  us,  hir  rertuoiu  tiring. 

Chanter.  The  Wtf  of  Bathes  Tale,  r.  670 1 . 

Fare  wel  cpiath  the  frere.  for  I mot  hethra  fonden 
And  hyen  to  an  hoasewuf.  that  hath  us  by  y net  ken 
Ten  pound  in  hir  testament. 

Biers  Ptoukman.  Crede,  D.  1. 

To  penaunces  sod  to  pilgrimages,  ich  wol  paa*e  with  oyere 
For  thi  ich  wolle  er  ich  wendc.  do  wryten  my  by  yuyste. 

Id.  Piston,  p.  133. 

He  dyed,  lining  after  hym  Hi.  Bonnes,  to  the  which  be  beynefhid 
hb  possessions  and  good!*,  but  fory*  yongest,  named  Grylfon,  held 
hym  not  contented  with  such  bryunte  as  his  fader  to  hym  gaue 
he  therefore  mode  warre  opon  his  other  ii.  bretlieme. 

Fa  by  OH,  r.  L chap.  48. 
And  ax  good  men,  in  ebaritte  should  lire. 

1 crave  my  faults  may  no  roans  mind  offend, 

So  bur  is  all,  1 have  to  beynest. 

Ami  this  is  all,  I of  the  world  request. 

Gascoigne.  A Remembrautsee. 
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——————  With  cruell  spots 

Out  of  his  will  hi*  doubt! rase  heirrs  be  blots 
And  all  bb  goods  to  Phiale  beyuealhes. 

Sir  J.  Beaumont.  Juvenal,  Sat.  X. 
Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Ujmn  thyself  thy  beauty*  legacy  ? 

Natures  beynest  gives  nothing  but  doth  lend 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  arc  free. 

Shaksjseare.  Sennet  ir. 

If  the  beyuether  or  maker  of  any  will  be  on  line,  the  will  taketh 
no  place,  and  rosy  be  voyde. 

ft  The*.  Arte  of  Log i he,  fol.  49. 

I hare  often  read  with  a mat  deal  of  pleasure  a legacy  of  the 
famous  Lord  Uacou,  one  of  the  greatest  genius's  that  our  own  or 
any  country  bna  produced  : after  haring  beyuratkedfslu  soul,  body, 
and  estate,  in  the  usual  form ; he  adds,  ••  My  name  and  memory  I 
leare  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  my  countrymen,  after  some  time 
be  poised  over."  Tatter,  No.  133. 

But  haste  to  tliy  illustrious  task  ; prepare  . 

The  noble  worn  well  trusted  to  tliy  care, 

The  gift  beyueath’d  by  Addison's  command, 

To  Craggi  made  aamd  by  his  dying  hand. 

Young.  Letter  tu  Mr.  Ticket l. 

Saint  John  instantly  saw  the  meaning,  and  felt  the  force  of  this 
moving  bequest.  He  considered  our  Lord's  mother  a*  hb  own, 
and  from  that  hour  (as  he  himself  with  bis  usual  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity tells  us,)  «'  he  took  her  to  hb  own  home." 

For  tens.  Sermon  xriiL  r.  L 


BER  A,  a considerable  district  in  the  island  of 
Celebes,  stretching  along  the  sen  coast  custwaid  from 
the  river  Bampang  to  the  point  of  Lassoa,  was 
ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  K&jhh  of  Bony.  Much  of 
it  is  stony  and  unproductive,  but  it  affords  timber  for 
prows.  Some  of  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
merchants,  others  ure  employed  in  building  small 
vessels,  or  in  making  a species  of  cloth  from  cotton 
that  grows  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the 
district. 

BERAIN,  be  and  rain.  Goth,  rignyan ; A.S.  renian; 
Dutch,  reghen;  Ger.  regen ; Swe.  regna.  Wachter  sus- 
pects that  rinnen,  to  run,  to  flow,  is  the  parent  of  ren, 
regen.  And  so  the  Goth,  rinnan,  the  A.  5.  rtnan,  to 
run,  may  be  the  same  word  differently  written  as  the 
Goth,  rignyan,  A.  S.  renian,  pluere,  or  fluere. 

To  flow  down,  to  bedew,  to  be  wet,  to  moisten. 

So  after  that  Ik  long  ltad  hir  complained 
Hb  bond*  wrong,  and  said  that  was  to  aey 
And  with  bb  tcircs  salt  her  brent  berained 
He  gin  the  tcircs  wipen  alt  of  ful  drey. 

Chancer.  Troilus,  book  ir.  fol.  182. 

And  Polimite,  of  whorae  1 speak  late 
With  live  tempest  bet c.  sod  all  beret ned 
By  grace  only,  the  citk  bath  aMeined. 

The  Story  of  Thebes,  fol.  3 77. 
The  monlhc  veto  this  sigue  ordelgned 
Is  Fcbruar,  wbkh  U beretgned , 

And  with  londftodcs  la  bb  rage 
At  fordes  lettcih  the  passage. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  viL  fol.  140. 

And  with  tbb  thought,  the  blond  forsakts  tbe  lace 
The  tcarm  berayne  my  ebrites  of  deadly  beve, 

Tbe  wbyebe  aa  tone  as  sobbing  aigbes,  slits, 

Upttipped  hare,  thus  I my  plaint  reoewe. 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  a dying  Loner. 
TUI  at  tbe  last  recovering  hb  voice. 

Supping  the  tesres  that  all  bis  brest  ber  tim'd. 

On  Cruell  fortune  weeping  thus  be  plain'd. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p,  271. 

Ye  sigbea  make  true  report  of  leare*, 
that  to  betaine  my  brest. 

As  Helens  huxbsnd*  ocucr  were 
for  treason  of  hb  gueit. 

Tierbervite . Epitaphs,  4 c. 

BERAR  is  a province  of  the  Dcccnn,  or  southern 
division  of  Hindustan,  lying  between  Khdnd&h  and 
M&lwah,  Aurang-4b4d  and  Bfder,  north  and  south  j 
and  having  Adrang-dbid  and  Khandctsh  on  the  west, 
with  the  wilds  of  Gondwanah  on  the  east.  It  was 
anciently  called  Durddtnt,  Ruddrudyat  and  Titcanar, 
according  to  Abu'l  Fuzl  ; but  the  Subah-ddrf  described 
by  him  was  more  extensive  than  the  province  which 
now  bears  the  same  name.  Its  present  divisions  ore 


1.  Baital-hdri. 

2.  NarnAIA- 

3.  Gdwil-gar'h. 

4.  Maicar. 


5.  AVdsim. 
€.  Mdhtir. 
7.  Colam. 


It  forms  a table  land,  or  rather  an  elevated  valley, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hindustan,  being  almost  equally 
distant  from  the  opposite  coasts.  On  its  southern  con- 
fines it  is  bounded  by  a chain  of  g‘hdts  or  defiles  which 
have  been  lately  surveyed  in  consequence  of  their  being 
the  resort  of  the  freebooters  called  Pinddris.  These 
g hits  consist  of  a succession  of  heights,  now  and  then 
distinguished  by  a prominent  peak,  and  intersected  by 
deep  ravines,  perceptible  only  on  a near  approach. 
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VERAR.  Some  of  them  are  impassable,  except  by  travellers  on 
v-^'  foot.  They  are  very  stony,  and  in  general  covered  with 
a thin  brushwood.  The  most  accessible  is  the  Uadulah 
g’h&t ; and  the  w hole  range  of  bills  attainsjts  greatest 
height  near  Saululi ; its  face  is  so  sleep  ns  often  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a perpendicular  wall. 

Soli  and  The  soil  of  this  pro vince  is  generally  rich,  and  much 

product*.  of  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  “ the  black,  cot- 
ton soil:”  it  produces  large  crops,  but  is  ill  cultivated, 
in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  government 
and  the  continual  ravages  of  the  PimUrfs.  Indian 
corn,  Bengal  gram,  peas,  vetches  anti  flax  are  grown 
principally, and  gathered  iu  January.  The  wheat,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  extremely 
nutritious  and  yields  an  excellent  spirit.  The  Tapti, 
Purnh,  Wcrdh  and  Pain -ganeh are  the  principal  streams. 
EUich-ptir,  Melicah-piir,  Uala-pur,  Acwht,  Aculh, 
Narnala,  Gawil-gurh  and  Amra-wati,  arc  the  chief 
towns.  The  population  is  small  and  declining,  and 
the  trade  inconsiderable  ; it  U principally  carried  on 
by  itinerant  merchants,  or  rather  hucksters. 

A particular  dynasty,  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Bnhmcnl  family,  established  itself  in  the  southern  part 
of  Bcrhr  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  dispossessed  by  the  NixAm-sWih'ies  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  century,  and  the  country  was  finally  sub- 
jected to  the  Moghul  about  150  years  ago.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  portions  of  that  vast  empire  wrested 
from  the  house  of  Timur  by  the  Mnhratta*  ; and  it  was 
divided,  in  nearly  equal  portions,  between  the  K&jh  of 
Nftp-pur  and  the  Peshwi  In  1H04  the  Nizam  obtained 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  division,  in  consequence 
of  the  Peshwh’s  ill-advised  alliance  with  Daulet  HfttS 
Sind’hiya.  Tribes  of  freebooters  .called  Nfucs  and  B’lifls, 
long  laid  this  country  and  the  Nizim's  government 
under  heavy  contributions.  They  were  even  protected 
by  some  of  that  Prince’s  own  ministers ; but  with  the 
assistance  of  the  British  subsidiary  force,  they  were 
completely  subdued  in  1807- 

EMicb-poor  Kllich-pur,  in  lot.  91°  14'  N.  long.  77°  36'  E.  is  the 
capital  of  Berhr.  It  is  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  is  a 
place  of  no  strength,  being  only  partially  enclosed  by 
a thick  wall.  There  are  some  decent  bazar?,  and  toler- 
ably well-built  houses  in  it. 

Ajuntce.  A]  ant  l (from  the  Sanscrit,  Ajayanti,  an  impregnable 

puss,)  in  lat.  *20°  34'  N.  long.  7*5*  56*  E.  is  at  the  en- 
trance of  a celebrated  defile.  It  is  thinly  inhabited  and 
ill  fortified  but  is  protected  by  a small  force  constantly 
stationed  there. 

Kcroallali.  Narndla  (Naran&yala,)  a district  situated  above  the 
chain  of  hills  between  Ajanti  and  the  Werdk  It  wtis 
a separate  district  in  the  time  of  Acbar.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Purnh  and  many  smaller  streams  ; but  it  is  in 
general  ill  cultivated. 

G&wel'ghur  G&wil-garh  is  a hilly  district,  especially  on  the 
north-east,  ami  naturally  strong.  Its  lower  lands  are 
extremely  fertile.  The  capital,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  is  a fortress  on  a high  and  rocky  hill,  in  lat. 
II*  99'  N.  and  long.  77*  24'  E,  ami  in  that  chain  of 
mountains  from  which  the  Tnptf  and  Purnh  spring.  It 
was  considered  as  impregnable,  but  capitulated  s/ter 
a siege  of  two  days,  in  December  1803. 

Amrx-  Amrd-watj  (Amnravati,  immortal,)  a large  and  popu- 

wotty*  lous  town,  in  lat.  20°  24y  N.  long.  77°  5 Y E.  Ita trade 
is  considerable,  particularly  in  cotton,  of  which  it  sends 
a large  quantity  to  Bengal,  which  is  more  than  500 
miles  distant. 


Asti,  a small  town  in  lat.  20°  lO'  N.  long.  *6°  4(/E.  BERAR. 
near  which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  in  1603,  _ ~ , 
when  General  Wellesley  (since  Duke  of  Wellington,)  BERBER; 
with  only  4500  men,  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
Daulet  Rad,  Sfnd’hiyh  and  the  Nig-ptir  Hajh,  amount-  * 
ing  to  30,000  men.  Notwithstanding  this  disparity  of 
numbers,  the  victory  was  complete. 

Wnsim,  (Rasim)  u district  above  the  g'hAts,  is  men-  Wnusin  or 
tinned  in  the  A gin  Acberi , as  containing  eight  mahaU.  B-tssun. 

It  i»  watered  by  the  Pain-gangh,  which  flows  through 
a large  valley,  und  falls  into  the  Werdh.  The  town  of 
Wdsiin  is  in  lat.  20”  10'  N.  long.  *7°  22'  E. 

Mahdr  (Mahver,  moon-shaiK-d.)  a district  in  the 
Scshdchil  hills,  described  as  containing  twenty  mahalt 
in  the  time  of  Acbar.  The  town  is  to  the  south  of  the 
Paln-gangh,  in  lat.  19°  54'  N.  and  long.  7 H9  S'  K. 

(’alum,  a district  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Werdh,  Kallum. 
containing  thirty-one  tnuhuls  in  the  time  of  Acbar. 

(Sec  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer  ; Hamilton’* 

I Undent  an  } Rennell’s  Memoirs  of  the  Map  of  India  ; 

Scott’s  Translation  of  Ferishta's  Historu  of  the  Deccan ; 

Lcckic’s  Route  to  Nag-poor,  and  the  Asiatic  Researches.) 

BERATE,  be  and  rate.  Lnt.  rear,  rains.  Wc  use  to 
tax,  and  to  rate,  metaphorically,  in  a similar  manner. 

To  tux  a man  with  a crime,  is  to  lay  it  to  his  charge, 
to  charge  him  with  it,  to  accuse  him  of  it.  To  rate  a 
man  for  his  offences,  to  tax,  to  charge  him  with  them, 
to  repeat  the  charge,  to  reproach  him  with,  scold  him 
for  them.  See  Rate. 

But  when  Antonie  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  tlwreof, 
and  that  this  fraud  and  conseuaffe  wax  bewrnied  and  detected  hy 
tW  langiiatte  and  speech  of  llw  limes,  he  fell  into  a furious  fit  of 
choler,  and  all  to  berertrd  the  forvsrud  Toranius. 

ituilmud.  1’linif,  V.  L fnl.  162. 

BERATTLE,  be  and  rattle.  The  Dutch  have  ratclen, 
but  whence  it  does  not  appear.  See  Battu. 

Ax  thus : He  did  nil  berattU  him.  Whcrtn  appearctli  that  a 
tillable  is  added  t > tli^s  word  (rattle.) 

H tJjon.  Arte  */  Hhetariq ne,  p.  180. 

But  there  is.  Sir,  an  eyrie  of  children  ....  those  are  now  the 
fashion,  and  so  be  railed  the  common  sUufrs  (so  they  eall  them,) 
that  many  wearing  rapiers,  are  alTraide  of  goose  quills,  and  dare 
scarse  come  thither.  Shaktjiratc.  ffam.’el,  fol.  263. 

BERBER,  (in  the  plural  Beritber,  pronounced  Briber 
by  the  Moors,)  is  the  name  of  a people  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  From  their  name 
the  appellation  of  Burbary  is  derived,  (sec  IUruary,) 
ami  they  are  perhaps  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Nuniidinns,  whose  country  they  now  occupy.  Their 
different  tribes  are  scattered  over  the  whole  space 
intervening  between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
confines  of  Egypt ; but  the  different  branches  of  Mount 
Atlas  arc  their  principal  abode ; while  to  the  south 
they  arc  bounded  by  the  Negro  states  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  Sahrh,  or  Desert.  To  I>eo  Africnnus  and  the 
Arabian  writers,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our 
accounts  of  this  remarkable  people.  El  Idri&b  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  places  the 
greater  part  of  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Berdber , 
in  the  first  part  of  the  “third  climate.  " Their  original 
country,  he  says,  was  Palestine  (Fclestin)  and  their 
Sovereign  Goliuth  (J&hit)  son  of  Dans,  son  of  J4nit, 
the  parent  of  the  Zonitah  of  the  west."  After  giving 
the  genealogy  of  JdnA,  he  tells  ns  that  ,r  when  JAldt 
the  Berberi  had  been  slain  by  Dtud  (David),  the  Ber- 
bers travelled  through  the  west  (El-maghrib)  till  the^f 
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BERBER,  reached  its  extreme  boundary.  There  they  separated 
into  different  tribes  : Mezdtah,  Mogtulah  and  Durisnh 
settled  in  the  mountains  ; Lewdtah  occupied  the  land 
of  Barkah  ; a tribe  of  the  Hawurah  fixed  itself  in  the 
mountains  of  Kcfusah.  Others  established  themselves 
farther  westwards,  and  tribes  of  the  Masrautluh  settled 
■with  them  and  cultivated  that  country.  The  tribes 
(Kabhyil)  of  the  Berbers  arc  Zcnutnh,  Darisah,  MogM- 
lah,  Mukaddar,  the  Beau  Abd  rabbihi,  Runjum.Ncfzah, 
Ncfzdrah,  Mutmdtnh,  Lnmtah,  Sanhdjah,  Hawwdrnh, 
Cat  Amah,  Lewdtah,  Mezdtah,  Sndrdtah,  Hasldtin,  Mcd- 
yunah,  Rahuhah,  Mcrdsah,  Kdtah.  Kdriyynh,  Ilutfluk, 
WeMtah,  Bcnu  Menluis,  Bend  Samjun , Bcnu  Wareklan, 
Bettu  Scdrdn,  Bcnu  Rcbreh!,  Werddsd,  Zarhun,  &c.” 
He  then  traces  the  origin  of  the  Scnhdjnh  and  Lain- 
tdnnh  families,  from  Ozdd,  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of 
Himydr,  who  anciently  reigned  in  Yemen  (Arabia 
Felix),  and  that  of  the  Hawwdrahs  from  the  same 
mother,  nod  an  Arab  father  who  came  out  of  the  Hijhz 
(Arabia  Dcserta,)  and  wandering  through  the  Desert 
in  quest  of  his  strayed  asses,  like  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.) 
found  a resting-place  and  a wife  among  the  Zendtah 
tribe  in  lfrikiyyah  (Africa  Propria.)  The  latter  passage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  epitome  of  Idrfoi.  published  under 
the  title  of  Geographia  Suhientu,  p.  83.  and  Hartmann’s 
Edruii  Africa,  12y.  and  therefore  it  is  not  given  here 
at  length  ; but  the  preceding  ones,  containing  the 
enumeration  of  the  Berber  tribes,  are  omitted  in  the 
abridgement,  and  had  not  been  previously  published. 
The  descendants  of  these  three  brothers,  Sanhdjah, 
Latntanah  or  Lant,  and  Hawwdrnh,  became  very 
numerous  and  powerful.  “ They  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  other  tribes  of  Berbers,  and  drove  them 
into  the  deserts  (Es-sahdrd)  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
(Balmt’l  mozlnm,)  where  they  still  remain,  dispersed 
through  its  different  regions.  Their  wealth  consists  in 
camels  of  an  excellent  breed  : they  arc  migratory,  never 
continuing  long  in  one  place.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  woollen  gowns,  and  bind  woollen  turbans,  called 
cnrdrd,  round  their  heads.  Their  food  consists  of 
camel’s  milk,  and  camel’s  flesh  dried  in  the  air  and 
baked.  They  sometimes  obtain  grain  and  raisins 
from  their  neighbours,  but  chiefly  raisins  j for  they 
are  torn!  of  steeping  them  when  bruised  in  water,  and 
thus  forming  a clear,  cool . and  pleasant  beverage.  There 
is  likewise  much  honey  in  their  country, and  it  is  the 
best  kind  of  provision  which  they  have.  Their  most 
excellent  dish  is  that  called  i ul6,  in  the  Berber!  lan- 
guage : it  is  made  by  pounding  roasted  grain  very 
fine,  and  mixing  it  up  into  a paste  with  clarified  honey : 
they  then  store  it  up  in  their  provision  bags,  and  it 
becomes  a most  desirable  article  of  food.  If  a man  eat 
a handful  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  drink  some  milk 
afterwards,  he  may  continue  his  journey  through  the 
rest  of  the  dny  without  feeling  any  want  of  another 
local.**  Idris!  has  mauy  other  occasional  notices  of 
the  Berbers  ; but  the  most  complete  account  of  them 
is  given  by  Leo,  who  lived  three  centuries  later,  and 
was  himself  a native  of  Barbary.  Africa  is  divided  by 
him  into  four  parts  ; Barbary,  Xumidia,  Libya,  and 
Nlgritia;  the  Bcrbcriyyah,  Biladu’l-jerid  (Date-land,) 
Salirii  (desert.)  and  HildduVsddiui  (Negro-land)  of 
the  Arabs.  Three  of  these  he  assign*  to  the  white,  or 
tawny  inhabitants,  as  the  Latin  version  has  it,  and 
he  give*  Home  fanciful  etymologies  of  the  word  Barber, 
which  signifies  either,  to  mutter  indistinctly  } or  “ to 
the  Desert  ! to  the  Desert  !**  In  that  case  it  would  be 


inapplicable  to  the  countries  on  the  northern  side  of  BERBER. 
Mount  Atlas.  He  then  adds,  that  great  uncertainty  s— 
prevails  respecting  the  real  origin  of  the  white  inha- 
bitants of  Africa,  and  gives  some  traditions  similar  to 
those  of  ldf!si',  quoted  above,  which  shew  that  the 
notion  of  a mixed  and  Asiatic  origin  has  been  long 
prevalent  among  these  tribes  : an  opinion  which  their 
language  and  habits  seem  to  corroborate.  The 
principal  families  or  tribes  of  the  Berbers  arc  five  j 
Sanhdjah,  Mu«mudab,  Zendtah,  Ilaww&rah,  and 
Ghumnmh.  The  Musmudahs  occupied  the  western 
and  southern  declivities  of  Mount  Atlas  (Deren  of  the 
Moors)  from  iiahoh  to  Slaves’  river.  The  Ghu- 
nuiruhs  inhabited  the  northern  side  of  the  same 
mountains  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  confines 
of  Tclcmskn,  (Mauritania  Caesarea  of  the  Romans.) 

These  two  tribes  lived  apart  from  the  rest,  and  were 
more  settled,  inhabiting  towns  and  villages  ; while 
the  other  three  were  always  encamped,  and  con- 
tinually changing  their  abode.  The  Zendtah*,  Haw- 
wdrnhs,  and  Sanhdjahs,  he  says,  were  generally 
stationed  in  the  country  round  Tdinitnh  (Temesne,) 
and  we  may  add  throughout  the  whole  of  North 
Africa ; for  oil  the  oases  in  the  Desert  are  peopled 
by  Berbers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  The  subdivisions 
of  these  tribes  umounted,  in  Leo’s  lime,  to  COO,  and 
they  were,  like  the  nomade  Arabs,  from  whom  they 
trace  their  descent,  continually  at  war  with  each 
other. 

The  appellation  which  they  give  themselves  is 
Amzigh  or  Tamaz(ght,  and  their  language  they  call 
Akwdl  Amnzigh,  (Aqoel  amarig,  in  Leo,  18.)  but  the 
Arabs  name  them  Shilhh  or  Shuluh,  which  signifies 
" sharp  swords,’’  and  is  probably  a nick-name.  Mr. 

Jackson  maintains  (Morocco,  p.  26.)  that  the  latter 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  southern  tribes  ; but  he  is 
probably  mistaken  in  that  as  well  as  when  he  odds, 
that  their  language  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the 
Berbers  on  the  northern  side  of  Atlas.  They  are 
often  called  Kabllahs,  Knb&yilis,  or  Jebdlis,  i.  e.  men 
who  live  in  tribes,  or  on  the  mountains  ; and  Tawdrik, 
from  the  name  of  a particular  tribe.  Leo  speaks  of 
these  as  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  and  Bilddu'l-jeifd, 
and  he  afterwards  says  that  the  Sahrfc,  or  Desert,  was 
divided  into  five  portions,  occupied  by  five  different 
tribes  ; viz.  the  Zannga  (Sanhdjah,)  Guanzign  (Wdn- 
*!kah,)  Tcrga  (Tarkah,)  Lemta (Lemtah.)  and  Benlewa 
(Berddwah.)  Of  these  tribes  the  Sanhdjah,  or  Znn- 
hagahs,  arc  doubtless  that  widely  extended  branch  of 
the  Berbers,  which  reaches  to  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal,  and  gave  Its  name  to  that  river:  the  Lem- 
tahs,  or  Lamtdnnhs,  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
Idris! ; and  Tarkah  is  probably  the  singular  of  Tawdrik, 
the  name  of  a large  division  of  this  nation,  now 
occupying  the  deserts  and  ooses  to  the  south  of  Fezzhn. 

1.  The  Desert  inhabited  by  the  Sanhdjah  tribe  in  the 
time  of  Leo,  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  salt- 
pits  of  Teghdzh,  nnd  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
S6s,  Hdhdh,  nnd  Dnrdh.  provinces  of  Morocco  ; on 
the  south  by  Negro  kingdom*  of  Waldtah  (EttweMten 
of  Ibn  Batfitah)  and  Tombactb.  From  the  springs  of 
Aswad,  i.  c.  the  black,  dreary  waste,  (Leo,  lO.)  to  those 
of  Arwdn,  150  miles  from  that  city,  there  was  no 
water  for  upwards  of  200  miles.  2.  The  VVdnsikah 
tribe  to  the  east  of  the  Sanhdjah,  reached  from  Tegh- 
dzh  to  the  Desert  of  Khair,  (Haher  in  our  maps) 
so  named  from  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  (Leo,  7-) 
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BERBER,  They  bad  Sijilmasah  and  Tebelbelt  on  the  north,  and 
were  separated  by  the  Desert  of  Ghir  from  Gfiber,  on 
the  south.  This  was  the  road  from  Telemshn  to 
Tombuetu.  3.  The  next  in  order  were  the  Tarkah,  (or 
Taw&rik)  who  were  bounded  on  the  tfest  by  the 
Desert  of  Khalr,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ighid!  (Ikidl  ?) 
on  the  north  by  Tuw&t,  Tegdr&rin,  and  Mezah,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  deserts  round  Audaghosht  (Agndes.) 
This  region  was  not  so  parched  and  barren  as  the 
others  ; and  near  the  place  last  named  much  excellent 
manna  was  collected.  4.  The  Lemtaha,  or  Laintu- 
nahs,  followed  the  Tarkalis,  and  stretched  eastward 
as  far  os  the  deserts  of  the  Berd&wah  (Bcrdoa)  ; they 
were  to  the  south  of  Tchort,  W&rkal&n  (Guargula  of 
Leo,  and  Gucrguela  of  Marmol)  and  Ghud&mis  ; and 
to  the  north  of  the  Negro  kingdom  of  Cano,  (Ghannh  ; 
as  it  seems  too  far  to  the  west  for  Canem.)  The 
Lem&nis  were  sworn  foes  of  the  W&rkal&nis,  to 
whose  territory  they  laid  claim  ; and  this  rendered 
the  passage  through  their  country  from  Costontlnah 
to  Nigritia,  peculiarly  hazardous.  5.  To  the  east  of 
the  Lcmtanahs  were  the  Berd&wnh,  who  reached 
Atijilah  eastward,  Fezzhn  and  Barkah  northward, 
and  Bornft  on  the  south.  This  tribe  was  at  war  with 
almost  all  its  neighbours,  except  the  inhabitants  of 
GhadAnm,  who  supplied  it  with  the  foreign  goods  it 
wanted,  bringing  them  across  the  Desert,  from  Fezzhn. 
The  remainder  of  the  deserts  to  the  confines  of  Egypt 
were  inhabited  by  the  LewAtah  Berbers,  and  tribes  of 
wandering  Arabs. 

This,  like  most  of  Leo's  other  statements,  has  been 
confirmed  by  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
countries  which  he  describes.  Sfwah,  the  oasis  of 
Ammon,  the  most  northern  of  “ those  islands  in  the 
Desert,"  as  the  Arabs  call  them,  is  still  occupied  by 
a tribe  of  Berbers,  as  Mr.  Marsdcn  inferred  from  the 
meagre  specimen  of  their  language  furnished  by 
Hornemann,  ( Travel t,  p.  37-  407-  Lengths'  French 
Tronsl.)  This  inference,  it  was  observed,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Arabian  geographers.  Santa- 
riyyah,  which  they  describe  as  being  inhabited  by 
Berbers,  is  another  name  of  Siwah,  (Browne's  Travels 
in  Egypt;  Renncll's  Geography  of  Herodotus.)  And 
Major  Rennell's  calculations  led  directly  to  that  con- 
clusion ; the  correctness  of  which  is  established  by 
a passage  in  Makrizf,  who  says  expressly,  that 
**  Santariyyah,  a small  district,  containing  about  six 
hundred  Berbers,  is  also  named  Siwah,  and  its  lan- 
guage, called  Siwiyyah,  bears  a strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Zenitahs,"  one  of  the  principal  Berber 
tribes.  How  far  this  widely  diffused  language  extends 
towards  the  south,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ; 
though  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  along  the  western 
side  of  the  Sahrfc,  it  reaches  the  northern  banks  of  the 
8enegal,  and  is  spoken  on  the  confines  of  Bambfik 
and  Bamb&rra.  The  tribes  of  Berbers  are,  however, 
intermixed  with  some  others  of  a different  origin ; 
for  those  who  carried  Alexander  Scott  across  the 
Western  Desert  to  the  Balir-tayyet  or  Lake  Dibbi, 
(Eduibiirg/i  Phil.  Journal,  iv.  38.  $25.)  spoke  Arabic 
and  not,  as  it  appears,  the  Shilhh  or  Berber  language 
(49.)  : and  the  Tibbds,  in  the  Eastern  Sabrh,  to  judge 
from  the  vocabulary  and  account  given  by  Captain 
Lyon,  ($51.  $33.)  use  u dialect  which  has  no  affinity 
with  that  of  their  northern  and  western  neighbours. 
Adelung  ( MUhridates,  iii.  43,  45.)  has  placed  them 
among  the  Berber  tribes,  but  he  was  misled  by  an 


untenable  conjecture  of  M.  Langlfcs’  ( Toy.  de  Horne-  BERBER, 
moan,  145.)  The  Akisil,  Amazfgh,  or  Berber  language,  ^ 

has  been  supposed  to  hear  some  affinity  to  that  class 
called,  by  the  German  writers,  Semitic ; but  on  a closer 
examination,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  more 
nearly  allied  in  structure  to  those  of  Teutonic  origin. 

The  third  person  plural  ends  in  en  and  ent ; and  ed  is 
a termination  used  in  the  past  tense  ; but  in  the  mode 
of  forming  some  of  the  other  persons,  this  language 
approaches  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  The  plurals  of 
nouns  appear  to  be  very  irregular,  but  are  in  reality 
almost  invariably  formed  by  adding  an,  en,  in,  or  awen, 
and  changing  the  initial  vowel  into  i.  Thus  adad 
finger,  mokes  uladen  fingers  ; thitt,  an  eye,  thitlawen, 
eyes : these  certainly  resemble  the  old  Teutonic 
plurals,  of  which  we  have  some  remains  in  our  own 
language  : e.  g.  brother,  pi.  brethren : child,  children. 

Another  peculiarity  deserves  to  be  noticed  ; the 
feminines  and  derivatives  from  other  languages,  are 
formed  by  prefixing  t or  th,  and  adding  t or  n it  at  the 
end  of  the  word  : thus  akxhun  signifies  a dog,  takxhunt 
a bitch  ; elghum  a male,  and  telghdmt  a female  camel. 

This  remarkable  inflexion  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
names  of  places  throughout  North  Africa,  as  Tebelbelt, 

Tafiliilt,  T&rud6nt,  Ac.  may  not  Thalalati,  Tamascallin, 

Tabalati,  Telepte,  Tadutti,  Tirmadi,  Tocolocida,  Tha- 
musida,  and  many  similar  names  of  towns  taken  at 
random  from  the  ancient  map  of  that  country,  be 
considered  as  indicating  the  long  continued  prevalence 
of  this  idiom  ? It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Ber&- 
berah,  natives  of  Berber,  on  the  Nile  just  above 
Senndr,  bear  no  relation,  except  in  name,  to  the  tribes 
here  described.  The  language  used  by  these  Eastern 
Berbers  is  that  of  the  Nubians,  aud  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  affinity  with  the  dialects  of  their  namesakes 
in  the  west. 

Leo's  account  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
evidently  the  result  of  his  own  observations,  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  of  Idrfsi,  three  centuries  before, 
and  is  corroborated  by  Hornemann  and  Captain  Lyon, 
who  have  seen  them  in  our  own  days.  **  These  five 
nations,  (or  tribes,)’’  says  Leo,  speaking  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Sahrh,  " all  live  in  the  same  manner, 
without  any  written  laws  or  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment. Their  clothing  consists  of  a coarse  woollen 
cloth,  which  covers  only  a very  small  part  of  their 
body.  Sometimes  they  twist  a piece  of  black  linen 
round  their  head  in  the  fashion  of  a turban.  A large 
cloke  of  blue  and  white  striped  woollen  cloth,  im- 
ported from  Nigritia,  is  the  distinguishing  dress  of 
the  great.  Camels  are  the  only  beasts  which  they 
use  for  riding  j and  their  saddle  is  placed  between  the 
neck  and  the  hump.  A leathern  thong  passes  through 
a hole  bored  in  the  animal’s  nose,  and  serves  both  for 
bit  and  bridle.  Mats  made  of  thin  rushes  form  their 
beds,  and  their  tents  are  manufactured  of  camel's  hair, 
or  the  coarse  wool  gathered  from  the  sheaths  con- 
taining the  clusters  of  dates.  Their  abstinence  is 
almost  incredible  ; bread  is  a luxury  they  never  enjoy  : 
a draught  of  camel’s  milk  in  the  morning,  and  some 
dried  meat  soaked  in  it  at  night,  with  a cup  of  milk 
at  the  close  of  the  meal,  is  a whole  day’s  allowance. 

They  never  look  for  water  as  long  as  they  can  get 
milk,  and  washing  is  a luxury  about  which  they  seldom 
trouble  themselves.  They  rarely  remain  more  than 
two  or  three  days  in  the  same  place,  changing  their 
quarters  as  soon  as  the  pasture  fails.  Each  tribe  has 
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BERBER.  its  Sheikh  or  patriarch,  just  as  among  the  wandering 
Arabs  ■,  ami  here  and  there  a scholar  is  found  who 
knows  enough  of  the  law  to  determine  the  cases  that 
arise  : these  lawyers  are  usually  strangers,  for  the 
Berbers  of  the  Desert  arc  the  most  ignorant  of  men, 
being  unacquainted  not  only  with  every  thing  like 
science,  but  even  with  the  commonest  arts  of  life. 
Their  nobles  have  the  singular  custom  of  veiling 
their  whole  face  with  part  of  the  black  cloth  which  is 
twisted  round  their  head  ; and  they  carefully  cover  up 
their  mouths  after  eating,  for  a most  fantastic  reason. 
Their  women  are  fat,  thick-set,  and  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  Leo,  by  those  protuberant  charms  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  Hottentot  beauties.  They  receive  men 
with  more  freedom,  and  allow  more  liberties  than  the 
Arab  women,  but  are  more  chaste  ; which  is  ascribed 
by  Leo  more  to  the  summary  justice  exercised  by  their 
husbands,  than  to  any  superiority  of  virtue  in  them- 
selves. Of  the  hospitality  of  these  inhabitants  of  the 
waste,  he  records  a remarkable  instance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  caravan  with  which  he  returned  from 
Nigritia.  They  were  feasted  by  a Sheikh  of  the 
Sanh&jahs,  in  the  plains  of  A r re  win,  for  three  days  ; 
and  the  account  of  it  is  highly  characteristic  and 
amusing,  but  too  long  for  insertion  here.  (Leo  African, 
p.  47  i Lorsbach's  Johann.  Leo's  Africa,  33.) 

The  Tawirik  form  a very  large  portion  of  this 
nation,  and  comprehend  almost  all  the  tribes  on  the 
coniines  of  Nigrilia.  They  are  established  at  Sokharh, 
and  come  in  large  caravans  to  Fezzhn  j Captain  Lyon, 
therefore,  hail  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
their  habits  and  character,  and  his  description  shews 
how  little  they  have  changed  since  the  time  of  Leo. 
*'  They  are,”  he  says,  u the  finest  race  of  men  I ever 
saw,  tall,  straight,  and  handsome,  with  a certain  air 
of  independence  and  pride,  which  is  very  imposing. 
They  are  comparatively  white,  bronzed  only  by  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  and  having  arms  and 
bodies  as  fair  as  those  of  many  Europeans.  They 
cover  their  faces,  as  high  as  the  eyes,  in  the  manner 
of  the  women  on  the  sea  coast.  This  cloth,  which 
hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the  nose  to  the 
breust,  is  generally  of  blue  glazed  cotton,  but 
occasionally  of  other  colours.  High  red  caps  are 
their  usual  head-dress ; but  they  often  let  their 
hair  grow,  and  plait  it  in  long  tresses.  All  wear 
turbans  ; most  commonly  blue  ones,  as  that  is  the 
cheapest  colour.  Blue  and  white  cottons  manufac- 
tured by  themselves  or  imported  from  the  Sudin, 
made  into  wide-sleeved  shirts,  called  tob.  are  their 
usual  dress;  but  a leather  kaftdn,  or  pelisse,  and 
leather  shirts  are  also  much  worn.  They  manufacture 
these  from  the  skins  of  antelopes  very  neatly.  Dark 
blue  cotton  trowsers,  like  those  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
black  leather  sandals,  braced  with  scarlet  thongs, 
complete  their  attire.  The  ornamental  needle-work 
on  the  inside  of  the  sole  is  really  admirable.  They 
all  wear  a whip,  hanging  from  a belt,  passed  over 
the  left  shoulder  by  the  right  side.  Their  swords  are 
straight  and  of  great  length,  and  they  wield  them 
with  much  ease  and  dexterity.  From  the  left  wrist 
is  suspended  a dagger,  with  the  hilt  towards  the 
band  ; it  has  a broad  leather  ring  attached  to  the 
scabbard,  and  through  this  the  hand  is  passed.  No 
Tawirik  is  ever  seen  without  this  appendage,  and  a 
light  elegant  speur,  sometimes  entirely  of  iron,  inlaid 
with  brass,  others  are  of  wood,  but  are  also  highly 


ornamented.  These  weapons  are  about  six  feet  in  BEARER, 
length,  and  are  thrown  to  a great  distance.  Longer  — 
spears,  and  a strong  lance,  are  used  in  time  of  war. 

A long  gun  is  also  generally  carried,  and  they  are 
considered  as  sure  marksmen.  They  are  excessively 
superstitious,  and  literally  covered  with  amulets. 

Their  spears  and  guns  have  also  their  due  allowance, 
and  n number  arc  always  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the 
turban.  Some  wear  large  silver  cases  tied  round  the 
head,  containing  charms  against  the  Devil.  Their 
language  is  the  Brebcr,  or  original  African  tongue, 
still  spoken  in  the  mountains  behind  Tunis,  in  some 
ports  of  Morocco,  and  at  Sockna,  where  it  is  called 
Ert&na.  Some  of  them  say  it  was  spoken  by  Noah, 
in  preference  to  any  other.  They  never  kiss  the 
hand,  as  other  Mohammedans  do,  not  even  that  of 
the  Sult&n  himself ; but  advance,  and  taking  the  hand, 
shake  it,  and  then  retire,  standing  erect,  and  looking 
full  in  the  face.  No  people  have  more  aversion  to 
washing.  Even  in  performing  their  necessary  purifi- 
cations they  avoid  water,  and  make  use  of  sand.”  (See 
Alexander's  Scott's  account,  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  iv.  50.) 

M Water,"  they  say,  **  was  given  to  man  to  drink  and 
cook  with,  and  it  does  not  agree  with  the  skin  of  a 
Taw&rik  who  always  falls  sick  after  much  washing.” 

A few  however  are  above  these  prejudices,  and  not  so 
dirty.  They  are  not  rigid  Moslems,  and  few  know 
Arabic  enough  to  understand  their  prayers.  Their 
government  is  a sort  of  oligarchy,  for  the  Sult&n  or 
Sheikh  can  do  nothing  without  having  consulted  the 
elders  of  the  people.  They  allow  strangers  to  sit  and 
converse  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  are 
seldom  known  to  abuse  the  liberty  allowed  to  them 
They  are  said  to  be  fine  looking  women,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency.  Their  manner  of  riding  is  very  singular. 

They  have  swift,  tall  camels,  called  mahclri,  with 
which  they  perform  extraordinary  journies.  The 
saddle  is  placed  on  the  withers,  and  confined  by  a 
bond  under  the  belly.  It  is  very  sinull  and  difficult 
to  sit,  which  is  done  by  balancing  the  feet  against  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  and  holding  a tight  rein  to  steady 
the  head.  They  manage  these  creatures  with  great 
dexterity,  fighting  when  mounted  on  them,  and  firing 
at  marks  while  i»t  full  speed,  which  is  a long  trot,  in 
which  the  mab^Tri  can  continue  at  about  nine  miles 
an  hour,  for  many  hours  together.  (Lyon's  Travels  in 
Northern  Africa,  109 — 116.)  Their  costume  and 

singular  mode  of  riding  are  well  represented  in  Captain 
Lyon's  plates,  (HO.  113.  293.)  It  appears  from  their 
language,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Canary 
Islands  were  of  the  Berber  race.  (See  Jczrcel  Jones, 
ile  Lingua  ShUhenti  in  Chamberlayne’s  Oralio  Dominica, 
Amsterdam,  1715;  Shaw’s  Travels , p.  52  ; Longlfes’ 

Trantl.  of  Homemann,  430  j Host's  Marokos,  p.  13C ; 

Lyon's  Travels,  314  ; Chenier,  Recherchcs sur  Us  Arabts  ; 

Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  he.) 

BERUERIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Ilexandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  of  six  leaves  ; petals  six,  having  each  two  glands 
at  the  claw ; style  none  ; berry  two-sccded. 

The  best  known  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B. 
vulgaris,  or  common  Barberry,  a native  of  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  part  of  Asia,  and 
North  America.  It  is  a shrub  with  upright  twiggy 
stems,  flowers  yellow.  The  stamina  nrc  curious  in 
their  formation,  and  for  their  clastic  property  when 
touched.  The  berries  arc  oblong,  a little  curved,  red, 
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BER-  and  tipped  with  the  block  stigma  : they  have  a pleasant 
BER1S.  acid  taste,  containing  principally  the  malic  acid,  mixed 
— with  a considerable  proportion  of  the  citric,  which  can 
BERBICE.  ^ cryg|jJiize<j  from  the  juice.  The  juice  of  these  berries 
may  be  employed  in  medicine  for  the  same  purposes 
as  that  of  the  lemon.  They  make  an  agrceahle  pre- 
serve. The  beat  manner  of  preserv  ing  the  juice  is  to 
clarify  it,  and  afterwards  to  put  it  into  bottles,  covering 
the  surface  with  a layer  of  oil,  taking  care  that  the 
bottles  are  well  corked  and  kept  in  a cool  situation. 
Ankarrrona  Herberts,  bacaintnujue  tjus  i uus.  Analecta 
tramaljnna,  tom.  ii.  p.  304 — 30 7. 

Four  other  species  of  this  genus  urc  described,  they 
inhabit  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  demand  no 
particular  notice. 

HERBICE,  a river  of  .Surinam,  in  South  America, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains,  about  loo  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  1/th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  anti  the  5Sth  of  west  longi- 
tude. It  is  a broad,  shallow,  and  winding  stream, 
with  n bar  in  the  sea,  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
is,  however,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  which  draw 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  of  water  to  Fort  Nassau,  about 
fifty  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  territory  along  its 
banks  is  a low  flat  district,  but  is  covered  with  plan- 
tations which  yield  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
tobacco. 

Bbbmcic,  a district  and  colony  in  Guiana,  washed 
by  the  preceding  river,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  though  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
by  whom  it  was  first  colonized  in  163b.  In  1678,  it  was 
granted  as  a perpetual  fief  to  the  family  of  Van  Piere  ; 
but  was  captured  by  the  French  flotilla,  in  1713,  and 
a contribution  of  300,000  florins  levied  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  was  ultimately  paid  by  Von  Hoorn  and 
Coloiuta-  Company,  and  the  colony  was  ceded  to  them  in  con- 
tion  und  sequence.  While  in  their  possession,  its  cultivation 
progress.  ^ extended  j but  it  surrendered  to  Britain  in 

1796,  and  was  restored  by  the  pence  of  1803.  It  was 
afterwards  re-conquered,  and  the  possession  of  it 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  signed  the  31st  of 
May,  1815,  with  the  right  of  trade  between  the 
colony  and  the  Netherlands,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch 
vessels.  » 

When  Berbicc  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
it  stretched  only  along  the  coast  from  Abarry  Creek 
on  the  west,  to  Devil's  Creek  on  the  east ; the  former 
of  which  separated  it  from  Demerara,  and  the  latter 
from  Surinam,  a breadth  of  little  more  than  thirty  miles. 
But  when  this  last  colony  surrendered  to  the  English 
in  17&9,  the  territories  of  Berbicc  were  extended  east- 
ward, to  the  Courantlne  river;  which  makes  its  breadth 
along  the  shore  nearly  fifty  miles.  Though  this  addi- 
tional district  seemed  to  be  common  to  both  sea  and 
land,  being  covered  with  timber  and  under- wood,  and 
overflowed  by  every  rising  tide,  it  was  soon  brought 
into  cultivation  by  the  application  of  British  industry 
and  capital.  The  woods  were  cleared,  and  carriage  roads 
were  made,  which  connected  the  rivers  Borbice  and 
Courantinc.  The  marshes  were  drained,  and  cultivation 
spread  not  only  along  the  coast,  but  up  the  west  bank 
pf  the  stream  that  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
colony.  Before  these  improvements  took  place,  that 
part  of  the  country  resembled  the  rest  of  Guiana. 
Behind  the  border  of  land  overflowed  by  the  tide,  and 
covered  by  mangroves,  the  country  was  composed  of 
low,  level,  swampy  savannahs,  wliich  extended  for  a 


greater  or  less  breadth,  according  to  the  distance  of  BERBICE. 
the  mountains.  This  part,  though  so  greatly  re  sc  in-  * 

bling  tlicir  native  soil,  was  wholly  neglected  by  the  Extent  ami 
Dutch,  who  fixed  their  plantations  in  the  more  distant  nature  of 
and  elevated  parti  of  the  colony,  particularly  on  the 
bank  of  the  rivers  Berbicc  and  Cnnje.  This  latter 
river  falls  into  the  former  about  a mile  from  the  sea, 
and  is  navigable  for  colonial  schooners  for  about  thirty 
miles  from  this  point.  Some  of  the  states  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  country  extend  nearly  300  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Berbice.  But  when  the  colony  came 
into  possession  of  the  English,  the  part  along  the 
coast  was  regularly  surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  two 
parallel  lines  of  estates,  with  a navigable  canal 
betiveen  them,  for  the  convenience  of  conveying  their 
produce  to  the  places  whence  it  could  be  exported. 

The  river  Conjc  flows  behind  the  second  river,  both 
banks  of  which  arc  cultivated  to  a considerable  height 
up  the  river.  The  line  of  estates  facing  the  sea  are 
culled  the  coast  estates,  the  second  Hue  consists  of 
the  canal  estates,  and  those  behind  are  denominated 
the  Canje  estates. 

In  such  a latitude,  and  under  such  a state  of  country,  climate 
the  climate  is  naturally  hot  ojkI  humid.  The  year  is  soil,  «nd* 
divided  into  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons.  The  rain  productlaa*. 
begins  to  full  in  light  showers  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  continues  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  it 
descends  in  torrents.  In  the  early  part  of  July  these 
heavy  rains  begin  to  decrease,  and  the  long  dry  season 
commences  in  August,  and  continues  till  about  the  end 
of  November.  December  and  January  constitute  the 
short  rainy  season  ; and  February  and  March  the  short 
dry  period.  The  land  winds  prevail  during  the  rainy 
seasons,  and  render  them  unhealthy.  In  the  dry 
seasons,  the  air  is  refreshed  by  regular  diurnal  sea 
breezes.  The  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  however, 
consists  rather  in  the  excess  of  moisture  than  of  tem- 
perature ; for  the  heat  is  not  usually  so  great  as  the 
latitude  alone  would  indicate.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  90°,  and  in  general  during  May, 

June,  and  July,  it  is  a little  above  80°.  The  lowest 
point  to  which  it  descends  at  any  season  is  7&°.  The 
changes  of  the  weuther  frequently  take  place  very 
suddenly.  Agriculture,  and  almost  all  other  kinds 
of  labour  in  Berbice,  are  performed  by  slaves.  Oo  an 
estate  which  produces  an  annual  average  of  140,000  cwt. 
of  coffee,  and  10,(XX)  cwt.  of  cocoa,  about  300  slaves 
are  usually  employed.  The  most  general  and  valuable 
produce  is  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
arnotta.  For  a considerable  period  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colony,  thin  last  was  exclusively  culti- 
vated by  the  native  Indians,  who  macerated  the  seed 
in  juice  of  lemons,  in  which  the  gum  of  the  manna 
tree  had  been  dissolved,  and  thus  produced  the  cele- 
brated pigment,  or  crimson  paint,  with  which  the 
Indians  adorn  their  bodies.  The  arnotta  is  now  culti- 
vated by  the  Dutch  and  English  settlere  as  a dye-stuff. 

Cotton  is  the  chief  product  of  the  coust  estates,  where 
it  thrives  best ; hut  those  which  are  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  sugar  are  the  most  valuable.  The  capital 
of  this  colony  is  New  Amsterdam,  which  we  have 
already  described  in  its  proper  place. 

Mr.  Bolingbroke  states  the  imputation  of  this  colony.  Population, 
in  1805,  at  2500  whites,  100(>  free  people  of  colour, 
and  40,000  slaves  ; making  a total  of  43,500  indivi- 
duals. If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  must  have  experienced  a considerable 
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BERBICE.  decrease  between  that  time  and  the  autumn  of  181 1, 
— for  according  to  the  enumeration  then  made,  and 
in zrt*.  contained  in  tbe  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
t J of  Commons,  in  1815,  the  population  was  only, 

v u Whites 550 

Coloured  210 

Blacks 25,169 

Total  254)59 

Exports &od  The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  colony, 
imports.  a fcw  years  ago  was  ns  follows  : viz. 

Exports.  Import*. 

In  1809 *£49,662 s£  193,663 

1810 51,765 191,566 

From  the  colony  there  were  also  scut  the  following 
quantities  of  produce  : viz. 

in  i«oq  / 17  >655  cwts.  of  cocoa, 

in  1809 1 14574, ,95  lbs.  of  cotton. 

22,582  cwts.  of  cocoa. 

1 1,656,075  lbs.  of  cotton, 
mil/’  9>OB4  cwts.  of  sugar, 
t 25,039  gallons  of  rum. 

The  quantities  stated  for  the  last  of  these  periods 
were  those  sent  to  Great  Britain  alone.  Since  that 
time  the  principal  trade  has  been  with  the  Nether- 
lands ; and  we  are  not  acquainted  with  auy  ofiiciul 
documents  relative  to  the  precise  amount  or  value  of 
its  imports  or  exports.  More  particular  information 
may  be  obtained  respecting  this  colony,  by  consulting 
Bancroft’s  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  <tf  Guiana ; 
Bolingbrokc's  Voyage  to  Demerara;  Baron  Sack's 
Account  of  Surinam ; and  Dr.  Finckurd’s  Notes  on  the 
West  Indies. 

BEKCK11EYA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  clasa 
Syngeuesta,  order  Poly  gamin  Frustranea.  Generic 
character  : receptacle  favose  ; seeds  villous  ; pappus 
paleaceous ; calyx  of  one  leaf,  covered  with  imbricated 
scales. 

A genus  allied  to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Twenty-two 
species  are  described  by  Willdenow,  all  natives  of  South 
Africa. 

BERCHTOLSGADEN,  or  Bkbgtolsoadbn,  a prin- 
cipality and  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  encompassed 
by  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg,  but  not  subject  to 
that  see.  It  is  wholly  a mountainous  region,  and  con- 
tains five  or  six  towns,  and  more  than  twenty  villages. 
The  chief  product  is  fossil  salt,  which  is  generally 
obtained  by  digging  large  cavities,  and  filling  them 
with  water,  which  when  saturated  is  drawn  off,  and 
evaporated.  The  quantity  annually  produced  at 
Berchtolsgoden  alone  amounts  to  67,000  quintals. 
The  chief  town  is  of  the  same  name  as  the  province, 
and  contains  about  3000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  trude  in  salt,  and  the  manufacture  of 
ivory,  bone,  and  wooden  toys,  with  which  they  supply 
the  merchants  of  Nuremberg. 

BERE  ALSTON,  a small  hamlet  in  Devonshire, 
which  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  name 
is  corrupted  from  Bert  Alen^on,  William  the  Conqueror 
having  bestowed  it  on  a branch  of  that  house.  Hera 
are  lead  mines,  now  of  inconsiderable  value  j but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  1600  weight  of  silver  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  from  them  in  the  course  of  three 
years. 

Bke*  Rkcis,  an  ancient  market  town  in  Dorsetshire, 
supposed  by  Stukely  to  have  been  the  Ibernium  of  tbe 


Romans.  On  a height  about  half  a mile  north-east  of  HERR 
the  town  called  Woodbury  Hill,  is  an  urea  of  ten  acres  REGIS, 
enclosed  by  a triple  agger  and  fossa.  On  tins  spot  an  gpR^jj, 
annual  fair  is  held,  which  used  to  be  one  of  tha  greatest  * 

in  the  West  of  England.  Queen  Klfrida  retired  to  a scat  ~*~'*~m**/ 
in  this  parish  alter  the  murder  of  her  son-in-law, 

Edward  the  Martyr.  King  John  also  appears  to  have 
made  it  his  residence.  The  church  is  a vicarage,  in 
the  patronage  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Population 
in  1821,  953.  Poor's  rates  in  1803,  *£751.  Hr.  64. 

BKRE’AVE,  > Be  and  reave.  A.  6.  rtafian,  berea - 

Bkri/ft.  } fan  1 Dutch,  rooten,  bero*rosn  1 Ger. 
rajfen,  rtruben,  berteuben ; Sw.  rofvca,  berofwa.  To  tuke 
away. 

To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  plunder,  to  despoil, 
to  rob. 

& soconre  po  >at  are  tft  In  Gaacrtyn  left, 

Ne  late  yam  out  uiisfurc,  ne  per  power*  It  "ft. 

H.  Urunne,  p,  289. 

Now  whether  hare  I a ■ikev  horn!  or  boo  ? 

Quod  he,  b all  my  might  and  ininde  agon  ? 

Hath  win  btreved  me  nulae  cycn  tight 

Chaucer.  The  Sompmmres  Tate,  V.  7451. 

Hut  age,  aias  ! that  all  wo!  envrnime. 

Hath  wt  bereft  rav  beaut**  and  my  pith. 

Id.  The  yt"if  of  I)  at  he’ § l’rolognt,  v 6456. 

The  patrimonii*,  and  the  ricbesae. 

Whir  he  to  Hilueetrr  in  pure  alcncanc. 

The  first  Conatanlinus  left*. 

Pro  holy  church*  tbei  berefte. 

Cover.  Corn/,  dm.  Pro. 

The  duke  beyage  thereof  advertised  tent  worde  to  tbe  French 
kyngr,  dedsryngr  to  him  that  in  the  time  of  truce  (in  tbe  which,  l>c 
aa  bin  ally  and  vassal  was  rftprobrndyil  he  waa  spoiled  ami  beraued 
of  hi*  tow  a*  of  Fourier*  ; beaeebynge  tbe  Fnutcbe  kyngc,  la  that 
cause  to  see  a recompense  and  amcndetucot*. 

Hall.  King  Henry  FI  fol.  152, 

Flewnrrr  ia  felt,  opinion  but  concav'd. 

Honour,  a thing  without  us,  not  oar  own  ; 

Whereof  we  tee  bow  many  arc  berat'd, 

Which  should  have  reap’d  the  glory  they  had  sown  i 
And  many  bare  it,  yet  unworthy  known. 

Hamel.  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

Thou  trait’ rout  bed,  when  first  thon  didst  receive  me. 

Not  single  to  thy  rest  I then  a* evaded  • 

Double  I cam*,  why  should  I single  leave  thee  ? 

Why  of  my  better  part  dost  thou  brrrooe  me. 

P.  Fletcher.  Elios.  As  Elegy. 

Still  one  waa  left.  In  whom  was  all  my  hope, 


My  sgr’s  comfort,  and  his  country’s  prop ; 
lleetor,  my  darling,  and  my  last  defence. 

Whose  life  alone  their  deaths  could  recompense ) 


And,  to  complete  ray  store  of  countless  woe, 

Ilim  you  have  slain— of  him  brremvd  me  too. 

Congreve.  Iliad,  book  xxlv. 
His  hair  grew  stiff  with  dust  and  mingled  gore. 

While  streams  of  await  distil  from  ev*ry  pore  j 
His  eyes,  bereft  of  wonted  sleep,  display 
A aaaguiae  hoe,  and  sicken  at  the  day. 

Levis.  The  Thebmid  of  St  a tint,  book  ill. 

Let  os  her*  leave  him  to  the  conviction  he  will  one  day  find, — 
that  there  U no  end  to  his  labour,— that  his  eyes  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  riches,  or  will  say, — For  whom  do  I labour  and 
bereave  myself  of  rest  ? Sterne.  Sermon  L 

BEREGH,  a county  on  the  north  aide  of  theTheyss, 
in  Hungary.  This  district  is  separated  from  Galicia 
by  tbe  Carpathian  mountains.  The  population,  which 
includes  about  46,000  individuals,  consists  of  Hunga- 
rians, Russians,  a few  Germans,  and  about  800  Jews. 
Berko  ft  is  also  the  name  of  the  chief  town,  which,  as 
well  as  the  county,  derived  its  name  from  the 
adjoining  castle  now  in  ruins. 
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BERK-  BERENICE'S  HAIR, Coma  Berea icrr,  a constellation 
NICE’S  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing,  in  the  Berlin 
HAIR,  catalogue,  forty-eight  stars  : the  ancient  astronomers 
BERG  only  allowed  it  seven,  in  a triangular  form,  near  the  tail 
_ , of  Lev.  Berenice  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  l*hila- 

^ N delphus  and  Arsinoc.  She  was  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolciuy  Evergete*.  When  the  King  was  called  from 
home,  a few  days  after  his  nuptials,  by  the  Asiatic 
war,  Berenice  vowed  she  would  cut  off  her  hair,  for  the 
beauty  of  which  she  was  distinguished,  if  he  returned 
in  safety.  The  vow  becoming  due,  she  deposited  her 
hair  in  the  temple  of  the  Zephyrian  Venus,  which 
had  been  built  on  the  promontory  of  Zcphyrium  in 
Cyprus,  in  honour  of  Arsinoe.  On  the  following 
morning  the  precious  offering  was  missing.  To  sooth 
the  indignation  of  the  angry  monarch,  Conon,  a 
Samian  mathematician,  affirmed,  with  adroit  flattery, 
that  the  gods  had  translated  the  locks  to  heaven,  and 
in  confirmation  he  pointed  to  the  cluster  of  stars  which, 
before  unnamed,  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Berenice. 
Hyginus,  Poet.  Ast.  xxhr.  j Eratosth.  xii. ; Catullus, 
Hymn,  ex  CalUmacho. 

BEREZINA,  a river  of  Russian  Lithuania.  It  rises 
in  White  Russia,  near  Polozk,  traverses  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  In  which  it  gives  its  name  to  a small 
town  upon  its  banks  (forty-four  miles  north-east  from 
Minsk)  and  falls  into  the  Dnieper  near  the  town  of 
Strzesno.  During  their  retreat  from  Moscow  in  the 
year  1812,  the  French  were  defeated  with  great  loss, 
on  the  banks  of  this  river. 

BEREZOV,  a considerable  town  of  Siberia,  situated 
on  the  river  Soswn,  a few  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Ob,  and  near  the  Vogulka.  It  is  the  most 
northern  place  in  Siberia  in  which  the  horse  can  exist 
in  health  and  vigour.  Here  are  three  stone  churches 
within  the  town,  and  a chapel  at  a short  distance  from 
it,  to  which  several  miraculous  effects  arc  ascribed  by 
the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants.  Though  at  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  600  miles  north-north-west  of  Tobolsk, 
Berezov  supplies  that  capital,  as  well  as  many  other 
places,  with  dried  fish  in  summer,  and  frown  fish  in 
w inter.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  subsist  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  their  rein-deer.  They  have  also  some 
commerce,  chiefly  in  furs,  with  the  Russian  merchants, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  majority  of 
them  are  Cossacks. 

BERG,  a duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia, and  now  included  in  the  dominions  of  Prussia. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Clevcs,  on 
the  east  by  the  county  of  Mark  and  the  duchy  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  south  by  Wcstcrwald,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Rhine.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Bavaria, 
lint  it  was  assigned  toPrassiaby  the  Congress,  in  1815 ; 
and  contains  an  area  of  nearly  1200  square  miles,  with 
a population  of  295,000  individuals.  The  western  part 
of  this  duchy  is  a level  and  fertile  country ; but  the 
eastern  regions  are  more  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  wood.  They  also  contain  several  valuable 
mineral  products,  which  employ  a great  number  of 
inhabitants  in  extracting  them,  and  either  converting 
them  into  articles  for  domestic  consumption,  or  pre- 
paring them  for  exportation.  The  inctals  are  prin- 
cipally iron,  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver  ; but  the 
great  objects  of  attention  are  its  manufactures,  which 
render  it  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
districts  of  Germany.  These  include  iron,  steel, 
linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk,  This  duchy  was 


possessed  by  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  till  1816,  but  rerq 
when  the  French  influence  extended  over  Germany  — 
in  that  year,  this  part  wus  ceded  to  the  conquerors,  BER- 
and  bestowed  by  Buonaparte  upon  Murat.  When  ^AMO. 
that  General  was  afterwards  created  King  of  Naples, 
the  eldest  sun  of  Louis  Buonaparte  was  nominated 
hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  on  condition  that 
these  dominions  should  remain  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  French  government  till  he  came 
of  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  himself. 

It  was  also  enlarged  by  the  Prussian  part  of 
Munster,  the  county  of  Mark,  and  other  districts.  It 
was  then  divided  into  the  departments  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Roer,  the  Enis  and  the  Siege ; the  whole 
being  estimated  at  6908  square  miles,  with  878,000 
inhabitants.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  recently 
created  territory  was  transferred  to  Prussia,  to  whom 
it  now  belongs. 

BERGAMASCO,  a district  in  Tipper  Italy,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Bergamo,  and  joins 
the  Valteline  on  the  north,  and  the  Milanese  territory 
on  the  west.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
but  now  forms  a part  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
northern  part  is  mountainous  and  uncultivated  ; but 
the  southern  region,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  is  more  level  and  fertile.  Some  of  the 
v allies  produce  good  wine ; the  mountains  supply 
iron,  marble,  and  stone.  The  population  is  about 
360,000,  many  of  whom  are  subject  to  the  goitre. 

They  manufacture  iron,  woollen  cloth,  and  tapestry  ; 
and  besides  these,  they  trade  in  cattle,  marble,  and 
millstones.  Berg&ma&co  was  conquered  with  the  rest 
of  Lombardy,  by  the  French,  in  1796  •,  and  for  some 
years  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lic, It  was  afterwards  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  formed  portions  of  the  departments  of 
the  Serio,  and  the  Adda,  and  Oglio.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  assigned  it  to  its  present  possessors. 

BERGAMO,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  district, 
is  situated  between  the  rivers  Brembo  and  Serio,  and 
rises  like  an  nmpithcatre  on  the  acclivity  of  a rocky 
bill,  overlooking  the  plain  below.  It  is  defended  by 
ivnlls,  bastions,  and  ditches,  and  protected  by  a castle 
upon  an  adjoining  eminence,  to  which  there  is  a 
covered  passage  from  the  city.  These  defensive 
works  arc  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  they  w ere 
constructed  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bergamo  contains  thirteen 
parish  churches,  niul  more  than  twenty  convents. 

The  cathedral  is  a venerable  pile,  with  several  good 
paintings  ; but  the  most  remarkable  edifice  is  that  in 
which  the  great  annual  fair  is  held,  which  commences 
on  St-  Bartholomew's  day,  and  lasts  a fortnight.  It 
is  a large  stone  building,  containing  more  than  60(X> 
booths ; and  is  frequented  by  a vast  concourse  of  mer- 
chants, principally  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  Swis- 
ser'and.  The  chief  trade  of  the  city  is  silk,  more  than 
1200  bales  of  which,  were  annually  exported  to  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France,  and  produced  an  average 
value  of  £150,000.  These  merchants  also  import 
fine  cloths  from  England,  France,  and  Holland  ; cam- 
lets from  the  Netherlands;  and  coarse  cloths,  spices, 
and  drugs,  from  Germany.  The  town  is  partially  sup- 
plied with  grain  from  the  Milanese  dominions  and  other 
ports  of  Lombardy.  The  population  of  Bcrgniuu  in- 
cludes between  25,000  and  30,000  individuals,  with 
whom  charity  seems  to  be  a prominent  feature, as  there 
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BER*  nrc  no  fewer  than  seven  hospitals  supported  in  the 
GAMO*  city.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  19 
_ “ lost  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  ages  ; but  it  existed 
under  the  Homans,  and  was  successively  taken  by 
v Attila,  the  Lombards,  and  Charlemagne.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  conten- 
tions between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibcllinc?,  but 
was  afterwards  governed  by  its  own  Princes.  In  1509 
Louis  XII.  of  France  seized  upon  ltergamo,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Venetians  at  Agnadello,  hut  it  was  re- 
stored about  seven  years  afterwards.  Buonaparte 
also  took  it  in  1796,  and  it  was  subsequently  made 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Serio,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Bergamo  is  nearly  thirty  miles  north-east 
of  Milan,  and  in  north  latitude  45°  4*4' and  east  longi- 
tude 9°  3 S'. 

BERGAMOT,  a coarse  cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  hemp, 
or  hair,  first  made  at  Bergamo. 

BERGAMOTE,  a variety  of  the  Ci/rns  Medico , or 
Lemon,  from  which  is  procured  the  well  known 
perfume  termed  Essence  of  Bergamote. 

BERGANDER,  in  Zoology.  a name  of  the  .4 nos 
Tadorna , or  Shicldrakc.  See  Anas. 

BERGEN,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  towns 
in  Norway,  and  the  capital  of  the  bishopric  and 
government  of  Bergenhuus.  It  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  bay,  surrounded  with  rugged  and 
barren  rocks.  It  stands  on  an  acclivity  nearly  encom- 
passed by  mountains.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  with  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm, 
and  Christiana.  Most  of  the  houses  ure  composed 
of  wood,  which  has  caused  the  toivn  to  experience 
frequent  ravages  by  fire.  Situation  and  other  local 
circumstances  preclude  Bergen  from  participating  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  have  caused  its  inha- 
bitants to  turn  their  attention  to  commerce  and  the 
fisheries.  The  population  is  about  IS ,000,  a consi- 
derable proportion  of  whom  are  employed  in  this 
hitler  branch  of  industry*,  particularly  in  taking  and 
curing  cod  and  herrings,  which  form  one  of  its 
principal  exports.  The  quantity  of  herrings  exported 
of  late  years  has  been  about  19,000  barrels.  Besides 
fish,  iron,  copper,  pitch,  tar,  and  hides  are  the  chief 
articles  with  which  ships  are  freighted  at  Bergen. 
The  imports  are  principally  grain,  wine,  salt,  hard- 
ware, sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce.  The 
rise  of  commerce  in  this  place  may  be  dated  in  1445, 
when  the  merchants  of  the  Hansc  towns  established  a 
factory  and  warehouses  there.  The  latitude  of  Bergen 
is  about  60®  10'  N.  and  its  longitude  7°  14'  E. 

Bergen  is  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Holland.  In  the  canqtaign  of  1799, 
this  town  became  a post  of  some  importance,  and  was 
strongly  contested  by  the  hostile  armies.  It  was 
taken  on  the  19th  of  September  by  the  Russians  ; but 
surrendered  the  following  day  to  the  French,  by  whom 
the  Russian  General,  Herman,  and  his  men  were  all 
made  prisoners. 

Br.nr.RN,  a toivn  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  where 
a bloody  buttle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  April  1759, 
between  the  French  and  allies,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  It  is  about  three  miles  nortli-east  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

Bergen,  a small  town,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  Bergen,  in  the  Baltic,  now  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Governor, 
who  is  always  a native  of  the  island.  It  is  protected  by 


a castle,  and  has  n convent  of  noble  nuns,  with  n popu-  BERGEN 
1 at  ion  of  about  1600  individuals,  and  is  about  twelve  — 
or  fourteen  miles  north-cast  of  Stralsund.  GEKAC 

Bkrgrxiiucs,  the  most  western  province  of  1 i ‘ 1 

Norway,  frequently  called  the  bishopric  of  Bergen.  v 
It  has  the  province  of  Drontheim  on  the  north,  Ag- 
gerhuus  on  the  cast,  Christiansand  on  the  south,  and 
the  North  Sea  on  the  west.  The  length  is  about  160 
miles,  and  breadth  eighty.  It  is  divided  in  fifty-four 
parishes,  but  contains  few*  towns  besides  the  capitnl, 
above  described. 

Bergen -op-Zoom,  or  Bkro-oe-Zoom,  a strong 
fortress  and  town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  near  the  Scheldt, 
with  which  it  has  a communication  by  means  of 
a canal.  A garrison  was  always  maintained  here 
by  the  Dutch  government,  by  whom  it  was  con- 
sidered ns  one  of  their  most  important  bulwarks.  It 
has,  therefore,  frequently  been  a point  of  contest, 
whenever  the  Netherlands  became  the  theatre  of 
hostile  operations.  The  Spaniards  besieged  it  in  1586 
and  1699  without  success;  but  it  was  taken  by  strata- 
gem, in  1747,  by  theFrenrh.  It  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  in  a ruinous  state,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
ChapcUc,  and  its  fortifications  were  afterwards  re- 
paired. At  the  end  of  January  1795,  this  and  some 
other  Dutch  fortresses  were  given  up  to  the  French, 
by  whom  it  was  garrisoned  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (the  present  Lord 
Lyncdoch),  at  the  head  of  a division  of  the  British 
army,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  it  on  the 
8th  of  March  1811,  which  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  whole  population  of  the  town  is 
nearly  5000,  and  its  distance  from  Antwerp  eighteen 
miles.  Lat.  51°  39'  N.  long.  4°  S'  E. 

BERGERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  five-partite  ; corolla  of  five  petals ; stigma 
turbinate  ; berry  two-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  Koenigii , 
n tree  found  in  the  East  Indies  : it  is  the  Papaya 
sylvestris  of  Runiphius.  Herbarium  jimboinense,  tab.  53. 
fig.  1. 

BERGERAC,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Dordogne,  situated  on  a lieautiful  plain,  and 
divided  into  two  parts  by  that  river.  The  situation  of 
Bergerac,  on  the  principal  road  front  Auvergne  and 
Limousin  to  Bourdraux,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
convenient  passages  of  the  Dordogne,  rendered  it  for- 
merly a place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  at  that  time  were  also  much 
greater  than  at  present.  In  1344,  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Count  dc  Lille,  were  defeated  near 
this  place  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  former,  however,  gained  possession  of  the  plncc 
in  1371.  It  was  then  strongly  fortified,  and  after- 
wards proved  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. It  was  therefore  exposed  to  many  disasters  during 
what  arc  usually  denominated  the  wars  of  religion  in 
that  country.  Louis  XIII.  reduced  it  in  1691,  and  soon 
afterwards  demolished  the  fortifications.  It  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  resort  of  Protestants  ; and  when  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  there  were  not  less  than 
40,000  Calvinists  in  Bergerac  and  its  vicinity.  This 
impolitic  measure  was  the  death-warrant  of  its  pros- 
perity ; and  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants,  at  r late  enu- 
meration, were  8665.  It  is  still  defended  by  a good  castle, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  corn,  chest- 
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HER.  nuts  and  other  products  of  the  surrounding  country. 

GKRAC-  Its  chief  manufactures  are  a little  earthenware,  paper, 
— and  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  forty-eight  miles  east  of  llour- 
BE*”rUES  deaux.  in  latitude  44°  51'  N.,  and  longitude  0°  3V  E. 

WtNOE.  BERGIIMOTE,  -Saxon  bepg  mountain  or  mine,  and 
t ^ j jetnobe,  a»  assembly.  A court  held  in  the  English 
mining  counties,  to  determine  controversial  matters 
connected  ivith  mining. 

BERGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Drrm- 
dria,  order  Ptntagynia.  Generic  character:  calyx  five- 
partite  ; |tetals  five  ; capsule  one,  globose,  fivc-locular, 
five-valvcd  ; valves  pctalocd  ; seeds  many. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  hut  little  known ; 
one  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  the  other  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

BERG  MAN  ITE,  a fibrous  mineral  which  1ms lately 
been  considered  as  a variety  of  Scapolile. 

BEllGI  ',  a considerable  Negro  state  known  by  that 
name  in  D.ir  Fur.  but  called  Mobba  by  the  natives 
themselves,  and  D4r  Seleih  by  the  eastern,  and  \V4dll 
by  the  western  Arabs.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Dir 
I'ur,  the  cast  of  Bogirmah  and  Metkd  or  Madago,  and 
the  north  of  Dir  Kullah,  Donga,  Ac.  It  is  one  of  the 
tributary  states  dependent  on  Bornu  ; and  its  Sulton, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  made  the  conquest  of  Bogir- 
msth,  by  order  of  his  liege-lord  the  sovereign  of  that 
state.  The  natives  are  Negroes,  and  for  the  most  part 
Musulmans,  living  in  circular  huts  made  of  reeds,  with 
conical  roofs,  except  the  king  and  merchants  from 
Dir  Fur,  whose  habitations  are  more  solid  and  have 
mud  walls.  Civilisation,  as  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  is 
little  advanced.  Thus  country  is  watered  by  the  Mis- 
selid,  a large  river  which  falls  into  the  lake  Fitri,  in 
Bngirmah.  It  is  hilly,  but  has  few  permanent  rivers. 
The  soil  is  not  so  fertile  as  that  of  Bornu,  and  n At  run 
seems  to  be  its  principal  export ; rock  salt,  chalk  and 
iron-ore  are  mentioned  among  its  minerals.  Wirah, 
the  capital,  is  a walled  town,  three  times  ns  large  as 
Bulak,  the  suburb  of  Cairo.  It  is  sixty  days  distant 
from  Rirni,  the  capital  of  Bairnh,  or  sixteen  according 
to  another  and  more  probable  account.  The  streams 
of  this  country  were  represented  to  Sectzcn  as  all 
running  westwards,  which  agrees  with  the  accounts 
given  to  Browne  in  Dar  Fur,  and  seems  to  iudicutc  a 
great  elevation  or  ridge  to  the  south  and  west  of  Dir 
Fur,  forming  a line  of  separation  between  the  eastern 
and  western  waters  of  Africa.  Like  all  Mohammedan 
powers  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  the  inhabitants  of  Bergu 
rank?  continual  incursions  on  their  Pagan  neighbours; 
bat  they  are  said  to  prefer  employing  their  captives  at 
home,  to  selling  them  abroad,  A vocabulary  of  their 
language,  collected  by  Seetzen,  from  natives  whom  he 
met  in  Egypt,  is  to  be  found  in  t aler  Proben  von  Polks 
Mandarten,  Ac.  Leipzig,  1816. 

(Sec  Von  Zach's  MonaUiche  Corresponded , vol.  xxL 
p.  137-  151;  Lyon’s  Travels , 230.  ‘267;  Browne’s 
7 ravels ; Atielung'.s  Mithrnlaics,  iii.  234.) 

HERGliES  ST.  WINOE,  sometimes  written  Base 
St.  Vi* ox,  a town  of  France,  formerly  belonging  to 
French  Flanders,  now  included  in  the  department  of 
fehe  north,  between  Dunkirk  and  Mont-Casscl,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Cohue.  In  1788,  a communication 
between  this  place  and  the  sea  was  opened  by  a canal 
navigation,  which  rendered  its  maritime  commerce 
considerable,  particularly  in  corn,  butter,  cheese,  and 
thread.  As  much  of  the  surrounding  country  consists 
of  fertile  postures,  the  former  of  these  articles  are 


supplied  in  abundance.  This  place  was  the  last  that  BERGCES 
held  out  for  the  Dutch,  in  the  war  of  the  sixteenth  een-  ST. 
tury.  It  was  blockaded  and  captured  by  the  Prince  of  WINOE, 
Parma  in  1585;  and  taken  by  the  French  in  165H,  to  — 
whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  vvE’ 
This  town  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  St.  •„  , 

Vinox,  who  built  a monastery  very  near  its  site  in  the  v™~^ 
eighth  century,  and  it  now  contains  a population  of 
about  5000  individuals.  It  is  only  five  miles  south-east 
of  Dunkirk,  north  latitude  50°  58'.  and  east  longitude 
2°  26*. 

BERHYME,  be  and  rhyme.  A.  8.  riman,  ge-riman  ; 

Ger.  rirnen,  numerare.  Reim,  v timer  us,  metrum,  similes 
habeas  ezitus.  Omnino , adds  Wachter,  a numero  sy l la- 
bor um. 

To  berhyme,  is  to  write  rhimes  about,  to  praise,  to 
flatter  iu  rhyme  or  song. 

Ros.  I wu  nc  urn  of  the  nine  dales  ont  of  the  wonder,  before  you 
came : for  look?  beer*  what  I found  on  a pal  me  tree  ; I was  neucr 
so  lit  rimd  since  Pythagoras  time. 

Skakipeare.  you  /ih  it,  fob  196. 

I sought  no  bomage  from  the  race  that  write ; 

I kept,  like  Asian  monarch*,  from  tlieir  sight . 

Poems  I heeded,  now  berhym'd  so  long. 

No  more  lhau  tbou,  great  George ! n birthday  song. 

Prpe.  Praia j>Mt  to  Satire  t. 


BERIBERI,  a name  given  to  a disease  not  unfre- 
quent in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  term  is 
derived  from  an  eastern  word  signifying  " sheep  ;** 
because  those  who  are  attacked  with  the  disease,  lift 
up  their  legs  in  a manner  similar  to  that  of  the  sheep 
ill  walking.  The  symptoms,  as  described  by  authors, 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  lumbago, 
sciatica  and  other  rheumatic  pains.  The  disease"  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  and  is  most  frequent  daring  the  rainy 
season. 

The  treatment  consists  of  exercise,  stimulant  baths, 
and  embrocations,  sudorific  drinks,  &c.  The  authors 
who  have  particularly  treated  of  this  disease  arc  the 
following : Tulpius,  Observntiones  Mediae,  1 vot.  in 
12mo.  ed.  qunrta  Amstelodami,  1651,  1652,  167-  et 
Lugd.  Batov.  1739.  vide  cap.  5.  lib.  4 ; Bontius,  De 
Medicines  Indorum , 1 vol.  in  4to.  Lugd.  Batav.  1743 ; 
De  Paralyseos  quadam  specie  quam  Indigene  Beriberii 
rocant,  cap.  i.  p.  209  ; Maccnry  (Ange.)  Observations 
sur  le  Beriberi  Sthrnique,  8vo.  Paris  Ibll. 

BERKELEY,  a small  market  town  in  Gloucester- 
shire, about  a mile  east  from  the  Severn.  A religious 
house  existed  here  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time. 
The  church  is  a vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  Enris 
of  Berkeley.  Population,  in  1821,  715.  Poor's  rotes, 
in  1803,  at  4*.  j6>267.  8*.  2 d.  Berkeley  Castle,  the 
ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
was  founded  soou  after  the  Conquest.  Within  its  walls 
Edward  II.  was  murdered  cruelly  in  September  1327. 
The  perpetrators  were  Sir  John  Maltravera  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gourney,  with  the  privity  of  the  Queen  and 
her  paramour  Mortimer.  The  barbarous  act  is  thus 
described  by  Walsingham,  Ipso  prostrato,  et  sub  nstio 
pomleraso  dr  ten  to  ne  surgeret,  dum  tortores  im pone  rent 
cornu  in  anu  suo  ('quod  dicta  rerecundum  est)  et  per  fora- 
men immitterent  ignitum  reru  in  viscera  sua.  Hist.  127. 
Thonms  lc  More,  his  privy  councillor,  who  wrote  hia 
life,  nays  it  was  done  curn  ferro  plumbarii  intend  ignilo , 
603.  “ His  trie,”  says  Holm  shed,  in  a passage  of  which 
Gray  has  made  fine  u«e  in  his  Bard,  “ did  move  many 
within  the  castelc  and  town  of  Bircklei  to  compassion. 
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BERKE-  plainly  bearing  him  utter  a waileful  novse,  as  the  tor- 
LEY.  mentors  were  about  to  murder  him,  so  that  dyvers 
~ being  awakenc<l  thereby,  (as  they  themselves  con- 
SHIRe!  feMed»)  prayed  heartilie  to  God  to  receyve  his  soulc, 
, when  they  understode  by  his  crie  what  the  matter 
'*  *"  ment.”  A dungeon  is  still  shewn,  in  which  the  horrible 
deed  is  said  to  have  been  perpetrated.  Berkeley  is  the 
birth-place  of  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  Vacci- 
nation. 

BERKSHIRE,  one  of  the  inland  counties  in  the 
southern  part  of  England,  encompassed  by  8urrey, 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire ; the  first  three  limit  its  southern  borders,  and 
the  others  its  northern  confines.  It  stretches  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  just  touches  Middlesex 
in  the  former,  and  Gloucestershire  in  the  latter  quarter. 
Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  particularly  on  the  northern 
side,  which  is  bounded  by  the  windings  of  the  Thames. 
Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  or  from  Windsor 
to  Hungerford,  is  about  forty-two  miles  ; but  from 
Sunning  hill,  near  the  southern  borders  of  Windsor 
Forest,  to  Buscot,  near  the  confines  of  Gloucestershire, 
the  length  exceeds  fifty  miles.  Its  extreme  breadth, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Oxford  to  the  edge  of  Hampshire, 
south  of  Newbury,  is  more  tbnn  twenty-eight  miles. 
A projecting  part  of  Oxfordshire,  however,  incroaches 
upon  the  northern  borders  so  much,  that  from  the 
Thames  at  Heading  to  the  nearest  part  of  Hampshire, 
is  not  more  than  seven  miles.  The  whole  circuit  of 
this  county  is  estimated  at  208  miles,  and  its  superficial 


area  has  been  differently  stated. 

Acre*. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report,  at  438,977 

In  the  Returns  respecting  the  Poor's 

rates,  at  476,170 

By  Dr.  Bcckc,  it  is  made 469,500 


This  area,  however,  is  not  contained  precisely  within 
the  limits  above  specified  ; for  a part  of  Wiltshire  is 
situated  near  Reading,  and  wholly  surrounded  by 
Berkshire,  while  two  parishes  of  Berkshire  are  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  surrounded  by 
Oxfordshire.  According  to  Dr.  Bccke's  estimate,  the 
DwUion  of  surface  of  this  country  is  occupied  in  the  following 
the  surface,  proportions  j via. 


Arable  land,  about 255,000 

Meadows  and  dairy  land  72,000 

Sheep-walks  25,000 

Other  dry  pastures,  parks,  &c 30,000 

Wastes,  chiefly  barren  heaths 30,000 

Woods,  copses,  &c.  30,000 

Space  occupied  by  buildings,  fences, 
wood,  rivers,  &c 27,500 


Total  469,500 

Much  of  the  boundaries  of  Berkshire  are  highly 
picturesque.  The  Thames  winds  in  a varied  line  along 
Outlines,  its  northern,  and  a great  part  of  its  eastern  margin, 
and  is  often  bordered  by  bills  and  woods.  On  the 
south  the  hills  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  afford  great 
variety  of  landscape ; and  from  the  eminences  near  its 
western  extremity,  the  eye  is  gratified  with  many 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Wilts, 
General  Gloucester,  and  Oxford.  The  surface  of  this  county 
■oBL*  *°d  cou,^i>st,  af  ^our  <Tutinct  lhc  them  is  that 

which  is  cmphatical’y  culled  the  vale  of  Berkshire,  or 


the  White  Horse  vale.  This  crosses  the  northern  part  BERK- 
of  the  county  from  cast  to  west,  and  is  bounded  on  SHIRE, 
one  side  by  the  Thames,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
White  Horae  hills,  which  arc  a continuation  of  the 
Chiltern  range.  The  soil  of  this  part  is  a grey,  calca- 
reous loam,  of  greater  tenacity  and  fertility  than  any 
other  district  of  the  county.  It  is  composed  of  a mix- 
ture of  vegetable  earth  and  chalk,  und  is  therefore  very 
easily  cultivated  at  all  seasons.  The  second  division 
consists  of  the  range  of  chalk  hills  which  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  county,  and  separates  the  White 
Horse  vale  from  the  vale  of  Kennet.  The  most  ele- 
vated parts  of  this  district  form  excellent  sheep-walks, 
to  which  they  arc  generally  devoted  ; being  covered 
with  a fine  turf,  between  which  and  the  chalk  there  is 
frequently  but  a thin  stratum  of  soil.  In  this  region, 
however,  there  are  many  tracts  of  great  fertility, 
chiefly  in  the  vales,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of 
vegetable  mould,  mixed  with  chalk,  flint,  and  gravel. 

The  third  of  these  primary  divisions  is  the  vale  of 
Kennet,  stretching  along  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  from  Hungerford  to  Reading.  The  whole  of 
this  distance,  which  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  is 
through  a bed  of  peat.  A slight  examination  of  this 
district  readily  suggests  the  mode  in  which  this  peat 
has  been  formed.  At  its  lower  extremity,  the  Kennet 
passes  between  two  hills,  where  the  channel  has,  in 
former  times,  been  of  greater  elevation  than  the  upper 
part  of  the  vale,  which  consequently  was  converted 
into  a lake  or  morass.  As  this  obstruction  was  gra- 
dually removed,  the  peat  which  had  been  formed  by 
the  residuum  and  the  torpidity  of  the  waters,  was  ren- 
dered available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
other  uses.  The  northern  slope  of  this  vale  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  a reddish  kind  of  earth,  more  or 
less  mixed  with  chalk  and  flints.  In  the  vale  itself, 
where  the  peat  does  not  exist,  the  soil  is  sometimes 
gruvel,  and  at  others  a deep  loatn,  of  easy  cultivation. 

On  the  southern  part  gravel  and  day  arc  met  with.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  this  tract  is  narrow,  but  it 
widens  as  it  approaches  the  east.  Much  of  it  is  of  a 
ferruginous  nature,  and  on  many  of  the  southern  hills, 
the  soil  is  coarse  and  barren.  The  fourth  division  is 
what  is  called  the  forest,  commencing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loddon,  and  extending  to  the  eastern  confines  of 
the  county.  The  soil  here  is  a mixture  of  gravel,  day, 
and  loam,  the  last  prevails  most  towards  the  centre, 
and  the  others  on  the  south  of  it ; the  substratum  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Berkshire  is  calcareous,  at  greater 
or  less  depths  below  the  surface. 

Berkshire  is  watered  by  the  Thames,  the  Kennet,  Rjicrs. 
the  Loddon.  the  Ock,  the  Lautbourn,  and  the  Auboum, 
with  several  other  inferior  streams.  The  Thames  com- 
mences its  contact  with  the  county  about  a mile  south 
of  Lechlade,  and  constitutes  its  boundary  for  more 
than  lOO  miles,  from  that  point.  In  its  progress,  it 
passes  the  towns  of  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Reading, 
Maidenhead,  and  Windsor,  besides  several  villages, 
and  is  navigable  to  St.  John's  Bridge,  near  Lechlade. 

In  all  this  part  of  its  course,  the  Thames  produces  pike, 
trout,  and  several  kinds  of  fish  common  to  the  other 
rivers  of  this  county,  with  carp  and  tench,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  brought  thither  by  floods.  The  Kennet, 
after  forming  the  boundary  of  the  county  for  about  two 
miles,  enters  it  at  Hungerford,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Lumbourn  at  Newbury.  It  there  becomes  navigable, 
and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Kennet  to  Heading, 
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BERK-  where  it  falls  into  the  Thames.  The  length  of  its 
SI11KE.  course  in  Berkshire  is  about  thirty  miles.  It  also  yields 
several  kinds  of  fish,  and  its  trout  are  much  celebrated. 
The  course  of  the  Ixuldon,  within  the  limits  of  Berk- 
shire, is  only  about  twelve  miles.  It  rises  in  Hampshire, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  it  and  Berks  for 
nearly  eight  miles;  (lien  entering  the  latter  at  Swallow- 
field,  it  joins  the  Thames  at  Wargrave.  The  Ock  falls 
into  the  Thames  at  Abingdon,  and  produces  very  fine 
pike.  The  Aubourn  rises  in  Berkshire,  and  after  reaching 
its  confines,  and  forming  the  separating  line  between 
it  and  Hampshire,  it  becomes  once  more  un  inland 
stream,  and  completes  u course  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
by  uniting  with  the  Kcnnet. 

Canals.  Several  canals  intersect  this  county.  The  Wiltshire 
and  Berkshire  canal  commences  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis,  near  Abingdon,  and  extends  through  the  southern 
pari  of  the  White  Horse  vale,  passing  Wantage,  to  the 
borders  of  Wiltshire.  The  Kcnnet  and  Avon  canal 
begins  a little  above  Newbury,  and  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Kennet,  till  it  enters  Wiltshire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ilungerford. 

Climate.  In  all  the  lower  parts  of  Berkshire,  the  climate  is 
niihl,  but  on  the  elevated  chalk  downs,  it  is  cold  and 

Agriculture  piercing.  The  agriculture  is  generally  considered  as 
good,  and  is  improved  in  the  southern  ports  by  tho 
peat  ashes  obtained  from  the  vale  of  the  Kennet.  Mr. 
Kirwati  considers  this  peat  as  composed  of  a “ stratifi- 
cation of  fossil  trees  in  all  directions,  mixed  with  a 
reddish  or  brownish  red  slimy  mass,  formed  of  the 
carbonic  particles  of  vegetables,  and  united  with  their 
astringent  juices,  and  calorific  oleaginous  faeculoe.” 
Sir  II.  Davy’s  analysis  of  it  gives  for  its  component 


parts, 

Oxyde  of  iron 48 

Gypsum  33 

Muriat  of  sulphur  and  potash 20 
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Vegetable  I**  *t#  *®g*t*hl«  products,  Berkshire  resembles  the 
products,  adjacent  counties.  Wheat  and  barley  are  among  its 
principal  kinds  of  grain,  and  both  are  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. The  flour  that  is  sent  to  the  London  market  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reading,  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  brought  from  Essex  and  Kent.  The  quantity  with 
which  the  metropolis  is  annually  supplied,  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  quarters.  Berkshire  malt  is 
likewise  equal  in  repute..  Reading,  Newbury,  and 
Wallingford  are  the  chief  malting  places  ; and  the 
quantity  made  in  a season  at  the  last,  is  about  15,000 
quarters,  which  is  principally  sent  either  to  London  or 
Bristol.  Fine  grazing  farms  are  met  with  in  the  White 
Horse  vale ; and  large  quantities  of  rich  cheese  are 
annually  mode  there.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are 
kept  upon  the  upland  tracts  of  the  county  ; but  these 
are  chiefly  of  the  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire  breeds, 
with  the  South  Down.  The  yearly  produce  of  wool 
has  been  estimated  at  about  4100  pucks.  The  Berk- 
shire swine  have  long  been  noted,  and  are  now  widely 
diffused  over  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
county  presents  five  mineralogical  specimens  of  interest. 
Mioci&h.  Oyster-shells  are  sometimes  found  in  the  strata  of 
sand  near  Reading;  ami  fullers’  earth  has  likewise  been 
discovered  near  the  same  place.  Landed  property  is 
more  divided  iu  Berkshire  than  in  many  other  coun- 
ties. Scarcely  an  estate  exceeds  the  annual  value  of 


t£ 10,000.  and  very  few  arc  above  hnlf  that  amount.  BERK- 
Lca.sc  or  copy-hold  land  is  not  common,  and  the  farms  SHIRE, 
arc  in  general  of  a moderate  size.  ^ 

In  ancient  times,  Berkshire  constituted  the  whole  K*rlv  iuha- 
of  the  principality  inhabited  by  the  / lltrebatii , a tribe  biunts  nnd 
w ho  migrated  from  Gaul  before  the  Roman  conquest.  origin  of  lt» 
After  the  division  effected  by  those  southern  con-  prr*,‘nt 
querors,  it  was  included  in  their  Britannia  Prinia;  and  uamr# 
during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  When  Alfred,  towards 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  divided  the  kingdom 
into  counties,  mid  other  minor  districts,  this  part  was 
denominated  Beroacire.  In  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  the  county,  Berkshire  is  included  in 
the  Oxford  circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey,  the  population  of  Berkshire  was  estimated 
between  40,000  and  50,000. 

The  amount  and  increase  of  population  at  several  Procrcwrire 
subsequent  periods,  were  as  follows,  viz.  popuUtioa. 

Dates.  Inhabitants.  Increase. 


1700  74,7001  a. 

1750  92,700  j 24  P"  “,lt- ,n  50  y 

1801  ....  1 12,800. ' SlJ  per  cent,  in  51  years. 
1811  ..  . .122,300. . 8 per  cent,  in  10  years. 
1821  ....  134,700.  , lO  per  cent,  in  10  years. 

'These  numbers  are  given  in  the  Comparative  Tables 
in  page  xxxii.  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Abstract  of 
the  Population  Returns,  printed  in  1822  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  j but  at  page  1 1 of  thnt  abstract, 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Berkshire  is. stated 
at  131,977.  The  latter  is  the.  resident  population, 
and  the  difference  arises  from  the  addition  of  oue- 
fifticth  for  the  proportional  part  of  the  army  and  navy. 
This  rate  of  increase  is  less  than  in  most  other  counties 
of  England.  It  is  just  equal  to  that  of  Westmoreland 
and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; and  only  exceeds 
that  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  This  popula- 
tion, (of  Berkshire)  in  the  census,  of  1821,  was  divided 
as  below* : — 


Maks * 65,546  cUtedfi- 

Females G6, 431  cation  of 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  14,769  *be  inha- 
Fnmilies  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  &c.  8,773  biunts. 
All  other  families 4,158 


Average  number  of  persons  in  each  family  4 2- 

From  the  comparative  statement  of  the  ages  of 
persons  in  this  county,  taken  on  the2Sth  of  May,  1821, 
it  appears,  that  there  were  then  only  one  male  and 
two  females  living  above  100  yeans  old  ; which  gives 
a proportion  of  *16  in  ten  thousand  for  the  former, 
and  *32  for  the  latter  ; or  of  *24  for  both  males  and 
females.  Some  of  the  other  counties,  however,  exhibit 
a much  greater  proportion.  There  were  thirty  males 
and  forty-one  females,  living  at  the  same  period,  who 
were  between  90  and  100,  which  evidently  shows 
that  the  longevity  of  the  women  of  this  county  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  men  j for  both 
these  and  the  preceding  numbers  bear  a much  greater 
ratio  to  each  other  than  the  total  number  of  the 
males  and  females  in  the  county.  It  appears  too, 
from  the  same  return,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  all  or 
most  other  counties,  there  is  a greater  number  of 
males  than  females  horn  ; for  at  the  time  of  the  census, 
the  total  number  of  the  former  bclowr  live  years  old 
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wa a 9,908,  and  of  the  latter  3,472,  making  a difference 
of  about  one  half  per  cent. 

From  the  parish  register  returns  for  147  parish 
churches,  and  thirteen  chapels,  there  were  in  the 
whole  of  the  county  iu  1880, 


Registered  Baptisms 


Burials 

Marriages 


f Males ....  20S8 
\ Females. . 1943 
( Males.  . . . 1211 
\ Females.  , 1216 
1002 


From  1911  to  1820,  inclusive,  these  returns  present 
an  average  of 


Baptisms  { ] [ }s«7  ) Total  3884 

“ 9306 

Marriages 930 


By  adding  the  unentered  baptisms  and  burials,  and 
comparing  these  numbers  with  the  total  population, 
we  readily  obtain  the  following  relative  statements,  viz. 

One  baptism  in  ... . 34 

One  burial  in 58  V Individuals. 

And  one  marriage  in  145  J 


Topogra* 

piiicsl 

division. 

Members 

of  Pnrlis- 

meat. 

Markets. 


Manufac- 

tures. 


Antiquities. 


Berkshire  is  divided  into  twenty  hundreds,  and 
contains  four  royal  boroughs.  It  sends  nine  mem- 
bers to  the  Imperial  Parliament ; the  county,  Read- 
ing, Windsor,  and  Wallingford,  each  elect  two,  and 
Abingdon  one.  It  has  also  twelve  market  towns, 
which  arc  Abingdon,  l'airingdon,  Hungcrford,  East 
Ilslcy,  Lambourn,  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Oakingham, 
Reading,  Wallingford,  Wantage,  anti  Windsor  ; seve- 
ral of  these  are  great  corn  markets ; llsley  is  noted  as 
a sheep  market,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
largest  in  England.  It  is  held  on  every  alternate 
Wednesday  from  Easter  to  Midsummer,  and  20,000 
sheep  are  sometimes  sold  in  n single  day.  The  annual 
average  exceeds  250,000.  Oakingham  is  distinguished 
for  its  supply  of  iioultry,  which  is  chiefly  bought  for 
the  London  market.  Farringdon  is  noted  for  its 
bacon  and  hams. 

This  county  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  clothing  manufactory,  which,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent  in  Abingdon,  Newbury,  and  Reading;  but  this 
branch  of  industry  has  now  been  discontinued.  Paper, 
however,  is  made  in  some  parts,  and  a part  of  the 
population  of  Abingdon  is  employed  in  making  sack- 
ing. The  manufacture  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
of  copper,  at  the  Temple  Mills,  in  the  parish  of 
Bisham.  These  mills  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
powerful  and  complete  in  the  kingdom,  and  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rolling  sheets  of  copper,  making 
bolts  for  ship-building,  and  hammering  copper  pans 
and  bottoms  for  the  distilleries.  When  in  full  employ- 
ment, from  600  to  1000  tons  of  copper,  which  is 
chiefly  brought  from  Anglesea,  arc  annually  used  here. 
With  such  a state  of  manufactures,  the  commerce  of 
the  county  must  consist  principally  of  an  exchange  of 
its  agricultural  products  for  such  colonial,  foreign, 
and  domestic  articles  ns  its  consumption  requires. 

Berkshire  affords  some  specimens  of  antiquity,  and 
a few  historical  events  that  must  be  briefly  noticed. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Saxon 
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architecture  are  Avington  church,  and  the  nave  of  BERK- 
Windsor  church.  The  churches  of  Uflington,  Englefield,  SHIRE, 
and  Farringdon,  and  the  chapel  of  Little  Farringdon, 
exhibit  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  early  L* 

Gothic  • and  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  complete 
edifices  of  the  later  style  of  Gothic,  is  St.  George's 
chapel  at  Windsor. 

The  Roman  Watling-street  enters  Bcrksh  re  at 
Strentley,  and  crosses  the  county  in  the  direction  of 
Marlborough.  Another  Roman  road  enters  this  county 
from  Hampshire,  and  passes  Reading  to  Newbury, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  proceeding 
to  Marlborough,  and  the  other  to  Cirencester.  A 
quadrangular  Roman  camp  is  still  visible  near  Wan- 
tage, and  a fort  at  Lawrence  Waltham  ; and  Cher- 
bury  castle,  near  Denchworth,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a fortress  of  Canute.  Uflington  castle,  near 
White  Horse  hill,  is  thought  to  be  of  Danish  origin. 

The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor,  so  long  the 
fuvourite  residence  of  the  British  monurchs,  was 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  celebrated 
White  Horse,  above  Uflington,  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  belong  to  Saxon  times  ; but  Mr.  Lysons  thinks 
it  more  likely  to  be  of  British  origin,  anil  to  have  been 
made  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  Alfred  over  the 
Danes.  It  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the  turf  from  the 
face  of  a steep  chalk  hill,  and  nmy  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  in  some  directions,  though 
now  much  obliterated  by  the  grass  growing  upon  the 
surface. 

In  both  the  Roman  nnci  Saxon  times,  Berkshire 
seems  to  have  been  n scene  of  conflicts  ; and  daring 
the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  fre- 
quently the  theatre  on  which  the  contending  parties  tried 
their  strength.  The  first  battle  of  Newbury,  in  which 
Lord  Falkland  lost  his  life,  was  fought  in  .September, 

1643.  In  the  October  of  the  following  year,  a second 
battle  was  fought  near  the  same  place,  in  which  both 
parties  claimed  the  victory. 

For  more  minute  information  relative  to  this  county, 
the  reader  may  consult  Mavor’s  Agricultural  Report 
of  Berkshire ; Lysons's  Magna  Britannia  ; Beauties  of 
England  and  Hales;  Smith's  Map  of  the  Strata  of 
England,  and  Memoir ; and  various  other  works  of  a 
more  local  nature. 

BERLIN,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  river 
Spree.  Though  not  one  of  the  largest,  Berlin  is  in- 
disputably one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  Eurojie.  It 
comprises  several  distinct  towns,  seated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  and  formed  of  wide,  clean,  and  straight 
streets,  with  houses  generally  four  or  five  stories  high, 
either  composed  of  stone  or  stuccoed  to  resemble  it. 
Contrasting  Berlin  with  Hamburgh,  Dr.  Neale  says, 

**  none  of  the  offensive  peculiarities  in  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  city  arc  here  visible  j the  traveller,  in 
the  course  of  sixty  miles,  seems  to  have  borrowed  the. 
wings  of  Time,  and  outstripping  the  slow  and  gradual 
progression  of  the  arts  for  four  centuries,  finds  him,  on 
a sudden,  placed  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  an  Italian  city, 
surrounded  with  wide  and  dry  streets,  spacious  squares, 
avenues,  bridges,  porticoes,  palaces,  triumphal  arches, 
statues,  and  cupolas ; and  instead  of  the  jutting  Abut- 
ments of  mean  brick  buildings,  beholds  on  all  sides  the 
ample  proportions  of  stately  edifices — the  triumph  of 
human  industry  over  the  sterility  of  nature,  a modern 
Palmyra  raised  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  amidst 
3 r 
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BEUL1N.  the  hyperborean  deserts  of  Brandenburg."  As  Berlin 
HER-  stands  on  a dry  Mindy  soil,  heavy  rains  are  soon  ab- 
MUDAS.  sorbed,  and  the  atmosphere  is  generally  dry  and  pure  ; 
s* but  the  changes  of  temperature  are  frequently  great 
and  sudden.  Many  of  the  streets  are  shaded  with 
lime  trees  ; and  the  foot  paths  are  generally  separated 
from  the  carriage  ways,  by  posts  and  chains.  The 
citv  is  surrounded  with  slight  walls  and  palisades,  and 
is  eutered  by  fifteen  gates.  The  most  noted  of  these  is 
Brandenburg  gate,  which  consists  of  an  open  colonnade 
of  six  handsome  Doric  columns,  each  of  them  forty- 
four  feet  high,  and  five  in  diameter,  leaving  five  inter- 
vening and  spacious  apertures.  This  gate  opens  an 
access  from  one  of  the  most  magnificent  streets  in 
Europe  to  a beautiful  pork,  which  was  formerly  en- 
closed for  the  chase, -blit  is  now  devoted  to  the  health 
and  amusement  of  the  citizens.  Berlin  contains  many 
handsome  churches,  palaces,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Among  these  arc  the  magnificent  Cathedral, 
the  Royal  Castle,  the  University,  the  building  appro- 
priated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Italian 
Opera-house.  Several  noble  squares,  us  well  us  tho 
Royal  Arsenal,  likewise  deserve  the  notice  of  strangers. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  its  buildings  alone  that  Berlin 
is  noted,  its  institutions  claim  equal  regard.  There 
are  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  urts,  sciences, 
and  literature.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belle 
Lettres  has  obtained  a deserved  repututiaa.  There  is 
also  an  Observatory,  a Military  Academy,  and  some 
charitable  institutions.  The  population  of  Berlin  is 
about  1 80,000,  independently  of  the  military,  who 
are  seldom  less  than  30,000.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  this  city  is  employed  in  various  manu- 
factures, particularly  silk,  linen,  cotton,  lace,  jewellery, 
porcelain,  and  several  metallic  articles.  Berlin  was 
token  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in  1*60  ; and  was 
occupied  bv  Buonaparte  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  lHOtf. 
Lot.  52°  3V  46"  N.  long.  13°  22'  E. 

Br.Ri.iv,  a peculiar  kind  of  coach.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  the  Italians,  who  give  the  name  of  Bcrlina 
to  a sort  of  pillory  used  for  the  exposure  of  criminals : 
but  Beckmann  in  Ids  History  of  Inventions,  (I.  130.) 
refers  the  title  to  the  German  city  in  which  it  was 
first  used.  According  to  this  writer,  Philip  de  Chicra 
a Colonel  and  quarter-master-general,  in  the  service  of 
Frederick  William,  who  died  at  Berlin,  in  lt>73,  invented 
the  carringe  to  contain  two  persons  on  occasion  of  a 
mission  to  Prance,  on  which  he  was  despatched  by  his 
Royal  master. 

BERMONDSEY,  a village  of  Surrey,  bordering  on 
the  river  Thames.  It  is  largely  inhabited  by  tanners, 
wool  staplers,  fell -mongers,  leather-dressers,  and  parch- 
ment-makers. A Cluuiac  priory  was  founded  here  in 
1082.  Within  its  walls,  Katharine,  Qaeen  of  Henry  V. 
died  iu  1436* ; and  in  14bti,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Edward  IV.  was  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  her  lands  and 
goods,  and  to  be  confined  in  this  priory  for  life.  Here 
she  soon  after  died.  Little  of  this  building  now 
remains,  but  its  site  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Abbey-house.  The  church  is  a rectory.  Population 
in  1821,  25,235. 

BERMUDAS,  or  Somers'  Islands,  a group  of  islands 
and  islets,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast  of  America, 
Situation  nn<^  ncarl7  same  distance  from  the  nearest  of  the 
disco rety,  " ^st  Indies.  They  lie  in  the  33rd  degree  of  north 
mad  oanir.  latitude,  and  the  Glib  of  west  longitude,  and  were 


first  discovered,  in  1527,  by  John  Bermudas,  a Spa-  BERAfU- 
niard.  He,  however,  merely  saw  them  ut  a distance,  DAS. 
and  gave  them  his  name  ; but  he  neither  landed  nor 
gained  any  information  respecting  them.  Soon  after 
this,  Henry  May,  an  Englishman,  was  shipwrecked 
upon  one  of  the  largest  of  these  islands  ; and  as  it 
abounded  with  cedar,  he  contrived  with  the  assistance 
of  the  materials  he  obtained  from  the  wreck,  to  build 
a small  vessel,  with  which  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  the  first  person  who  gave  any  account  of  the 
group.  They  were  found  to  be  wholly  uninhabited  j 
nor  does  May's  account  appear  to  have  excited  much 
interest  in  their  favour.  In  1572,  about  forty-five 
years  after  their  first  discovery’,  the  King  of  Spain 
made  u grant  of  them  to  one  of  his  subjects ; but 
even  this  did  not  produce  any  attempt  at  colonization. 
Thirty-seven  years  afterwards,  ns  Sir  George  Somers, 

Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Captain  Newport  were  on 
their  voyage  to  Virginia,  ns  deputy  governors,  they 
were  cast  upon  the  Bermudas  and  it  is  from  the  first 
of  these  gentlemen  that  they  are  sometimes  called 
Somers'  Islands.  Instead  of  acting  in  concert,  when 
thrown  upon  these  uninhabited  shores,  each  built  s 
small  cedar  vessel,  in  which  he  arrived  separately  at 
his  destination.  Sir  George  Somers,  however,  soon 
returned  to  this  group  in  quest  of  provisions  for  the 
colony  in  Virginia,  and  died  there  shortly  after  his 
arrival.  Deprived  of  their  leader,  the  crew,  instead  of 
returning  with  hogs,  which  had  now  bred  in  consider- 
able numbers,  for  the  settlers  in  Virginia,  reached 
England  in  their  small  barks,  and  circulated  a most 
favourable  rejmrt  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
Bermudas.  This  brought  them  into  such  repute,  that 
the  Virginia  Company,  who  claimed  the  property,  as 
having  been  taken  possession  of  by  their  agents,  sold 
them  in  120  shares,  and  Janies  I.  granted  the  pur- 
chasers a charter.  Three  English  seamen,  who  had 
deserted  from  Sir  George  Somers,  and  remained  on  kitAat*. 
the  island,  constituted  the  original  inhabitants  ; but  in 
1612,  this  new  Association  by  which  they  had  been 
purchased,  fitted  out  a vessel,  and  sent  sixty  planters  to 
the  Bermudas  under  the  government  of  a Mr.  Richard 
Moore.  On  the  arrival  of  this  colony,  they  found  tho 
three  deserters  hail  collected  a considerable  quantity 
of  ambergrise,  which  they  were  about  to  convey  to  the 
coast  of  America  iu  an  open  boat  \ this  they  seized, 
and  with  cedar,  tobacco,  and  some  other  articles,  w ere 
soon  enabled  to  transmit  a profitable  return  to  the 
proprietors.  This  infant  colony  soon  fortified  the  island 
with  a few  block  houses,  in  the  best  way  they  could. 

They  also  planned  the  tow  n of  St.  George,  nearly  as  it 
now  stands,  and  they  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  other 
respects  with  much  judgment  and  prudence.  In  1616, 

Mr.  Moore  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  this  new 
colony  by  Captain  Tucker,  who  seems  to  have  followed 
up  the  beneficial  plans  adopted  by  his  predecessor,  to 
have  maintained  good  discipline  among  the  planters, 
anil  to  have  promoted  cultivation,  particularly  that  of 
tobacco.  About  three  years  liftcrwards.  Captain  But- 
ler took  the  command,  and  was  accompanied  by  500 
new  settlers,  xvhieh  made  the  w‘hole  number  of  Eng- 
lish residents  then  in  the  Bermudas  about  3000,  A new 
constitution  was  nls-u  established  soon  after  this  period, 
resembling,  ns  much  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
that  of  the  mother  country.  Many  of  the  English 
nobility  had  now  purchased  estates  and  plantations  in 
the  Bermudas,  and  it  became  fashionable  to  visit  these 
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BF.RMU-  inlands  from  motives  of  curiosity  and  amusement.  Mr.  Edwards  computes  the  area  of  the  whole  assem- 
DAS.  Exaggerated  accounts  were  spread  relative  to  the  blage  at  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres,  not  more  than 
V— salubrity  of  the  climate  : and  many  removed  thither  one  ninth  or  tenth  of  which  is  cultivated  ; much  of 
Salubrity  from  the  West  Indies,  for  the  restoration  of  their  the  rest  being  rugged,  mountainous  districts,  covered 

of  climate,  health,  and  others  from  the  more  northern  colonies,  with  forests  of  cedar  and  palmetto  trees.  These, 

to  enjoy  their  fortunes  in  this  scene  of  peaceful  retire-  however,  are  often  interspersed  with  fertile  plains, 

ment.  Nor  were  the  civil  wars  in  England  a less  particularly  near  the  coast.  St.  George  has  several 

prolific  source  of  population  to  the  Bermudas,  than  forts,  and  is  defended  by  two  castles  ; but  the  whole 
the  favourable  reports  of  its  climate  ; for  when  Cram-  group  is  so  encompassed  by  rocks,  that  it  is  difficult 
well  usurped  the  government,  a number  of  Royalists  lor  a vessel,  even  of  ten  tons  burthen,  to  enter  any  of 

sought  refuge  in  this  secluded  spot.  Among  these,  the  harbours  without  an  experienced  pilot.  The 

the  poet  Waller,  after  he  was  condemned  by  the  Par-  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  almost  a constant  spring, 

liament,  spent  several  months  of  lt»43  in  these  islands,  except  for  a few  months  in  summer,  when  the  heat  is 

which  he  has  described  in  his  poems,  in  terms  as  oppressive.  The  rigours  of  winter  ore  never  felt.  The 
glowing  as  those  employed  by  the  ancients  in  depicting  trees  constantly  retain  their  verdure,  nml  the  birds 
their  Hesperides.  These  flattering  accounts  of  the  sing  nml  breed  all  the  year  ; but  tempests  of  thunder 
serenity  of  the  climate,  nml  the  urbanity  of  the  inha-  anti  lightning  arc  sometimes  experienced,  and  hur- 
bitants,  induced  the  ingenious  and  benevolent  Bishop  ricanes  ore  occasionally  tremendous. 

Intended  Berkeley  to  form  a plan  for  founding  n college  there.  In  such  n climate,  the  vegetable  productions  neces- 
college.  for  the  double  purpose  of  propagating  Christianity  sarily  participate,  in  some  measure,  in  the  nature  of 

among  the  American  Indians,  and  affording  the  British  those  of  the  West  Indies.  The  cultivated  districts  arc 

youth  of  these  transatlantic  settlements  an  opportunity  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  pulse, 

of  obtaining  an  education,  which  might  ultimately  tobacco,  cotton,  fruit,  anti  several  kinds  of  vegetables, 

render  them  instrumental  in  promoting  the  same  Of  the  first,  there  are  two  crops  a year,  the  one  being 
great  work.  In  1795,  he  published  a projiosal  for  reaped  in  July,  the  other  in  December.  The  numerous 
this  purpose  in  Londou,  which  after  sonic  time  was  woods  supply  abundance  of  timber  (chiefly  cedar)  for 
approved  by  the  government,  and  subsequently  ship-building,  which,  with  navigation,  constitute  the 

brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  palmetto, 

Walpole.  It  received  the  consent  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  cedar,  is  also  employed  for  building, 

and  a charter  was  granted  by  his  Majesty  for  the  and  its  leaves  are  generally  used  lor  covering  houses, 
establishment  of  a college,  to  be  called  ht.  Pauls  Among  the  fruit  trees  nrc  found  the  orange,  lemon. 
College,  in  Bermudas,  which  was  to  consist  of  n pre-  olive,  and  pear.  A species  of  red  wood  is  also  peculiar 
sident  and  nine  fellows,  who  were  bound  to  maintain  to  these  islands,  the  fruit  of  which  nourishes  an  insect 
and  educate  the  children  of  American  Indians  at  £10.  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a substitute  for  cochineal. 
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a year  each.  To  promote  this  philanthropic  purpose.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  fish  abound  on  the  coast, 
the  Parliament  passed  n vote  for  j£80,OGO.  In  17*28  but  all  species  of  vcuomous  reptiles  are  unknown. 
Berkeley  sailed  to  America  to  carry  bis  benevolent  One  of  the  chief  mineral  productions  is  u soft  white 
intentions  into  effect;  but  after  waiting  there  for  a stone,  which  is  not  only  cosily  wrought  and  is  used  for 
considerable  time,  the  money  was  never  paid,  and  the  building  on  the  islands  themselves,  but  is  exported  to 
scheme  was  necessarily  abandoned.  the  West  Indies.  The  Bermudians  have  been  noted  for  Character 

When  the  results  of  more  sober  experience  bad  the  correctness  of  their  moral  conduct,  the  gentle  treat- 
banished  these  illusions,  the  advantages  presented  by  ment  of  their  slaves,  and  their  general  benevolence,  1 
these  islands  were  not  found  to  be  so  numerous  ns  The  women  are  thought  handsome,  but  arc  much 
were  at  first  represented.  During  the  last  half  ceil-  addicted  to  dress.  The  prevailing  form  of  religion  is 
tury,  they  appear  to  have  increased  very  little  cither  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  government  is 
Supposed  *n  va*ue  or  population.  The  export  of  cedar  war.  one  conducted  by  a Governor,  Council,  ami  Assembly  -,  and 
dctcriera-  objects  of  the  first  settlers ; and  the  dcs-  a royal  dock-yard  and  naval  arsenal  have  lately  been 

tionofcli-  truction  of  the  forests,  with  which  many  parts  of  the  established  for  refitting  the  King  s ships,  belonging  to 
mute.  Bermudas  were  covered,  has  been  considered  as  one  the  North  American  station.  This  has  consequently 
cause  which  has  rendered  the  climate  less  temperate  increased  both  the  trade  and  population  of  the  Archi- 
than  formerly.  The  shelter  which  they  afforded  caused  pelago.  Edwards's  History  of  the  Hat  Indus,  and 
many  delicate  plants  to  grow  more  freely  than  they  do  at  Myers's  Modern  Geography,  1S22. 
present ; and  the  soil  is  thought  to  be  less  productive  BERNE  (or  Brrx  according  to  the  German  mode 
now  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  The  number  of  of  spelling)  the  second  in  rank, and  first  in  importance 
Number  of  islands  in  this  group  is  about  400,  which  are  crowded  among  the  cantons  of  Swisserland.  Previous  to  the 
1 40  *’  into  a space  of  a few  square  leagues.  Very  few  of  French  revolution  this  canton,  both  in  extent  and 
them,  however,  are  inhabited ; ami  the  remainder  nrc  population,  constituted  nearly  a third  part  of  the 
mere  inlets  and  rocks.  Among  the  principal  of  these  whole  country  of  Swisserland ; but  Buonaparte  erected 
islands  are  St.  George,  St.  David's,  Cooper,  Ireland,  the  Pays  dc  Yaud  into  an  independent  state,  and  thus 
Somerset,  Long  Island,  and  Bird  Island.  St.  George  deprived  Berne  of  the  most  profitable  portion  of  its 
is  the  largest,  and  is  about  sixteen  miles  long  and  two  territory.  The  congress  at  Vienna,  indeed,  in  the  year 
broad.  The  chief  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  the  1S16,  professed  to  bestow  on  it  something  like  an  equi- 
population  of  the  whole  island  is  not  much  above  .'tOOO.  valent  in  tbe  £ veche  ; but  the  inhabitants  of  this  latter 
This  is  the  only  town.  St.  David's  and  Cooper  have  district  arc  so  little  assimilated,  either  in  religion  or 
villages,  and  the  rest  only  a few  detached  farms.  The  manners,  to  their  new  masters,  that  the  unnatural 
whole  population  of  the  Archipelago  has  lately  been  union  has  given  satisfaction  to  neither  side,  and  the 
estimated  at  10,200,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  slaves.  Bernois  yet  look  with  eyes  of  uuceaaing  regret  towards 
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BFRNK.  those  fair  Baillinges  on  the  lake,  which  arc  lost  to 
them  for  ever.  It  was  from  the  Pays  dc  Valid  that 
the  state  derived  it  large  portion  of  its  revenues,  and 
assumed  no  slight  dignity  towards  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  affecting  almost  the  conse- 
quence of  a maritime  power.  Addison  mentions  that 
he  observed  a proclamation  posted  up  within  the 
canton,  with  this  magnificent  preface,  **  Whereas  we 
have  been  informed  of  several  abuses  committed 
within  our  ports  and  harbours  on  the  lake,"  &c.  The 
Vaudois,  however,  exult  in  their  newly  acquired 
independence,  and  represent  themselves  as  having 
been  ever  treated  by  their  late  masters  ns  a conquered 
country,  though  in  effect  the  yoke  of  Berne  was  by 
no  means  a severe  one.  Mr  Burke's  assertion,  that 
this  republic  was  the  happiest,  most  prosperous,  and 
best  governed  country  upon  the  earth,  is  certainly  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion,  when  we  find  that  the  use 
of  torture  here  had  not  then  been  abolished  ; hut,  except 
in  feeling  themselves  emancipated  from  the  control  of 
a superior  state,  the  Vaudois  have  little  reason  to 
plume  themselves  on  the  change  j they  have  passed 
from  indulgent  masters  to  a state  of  turbulent  con- 
tention, ami  have  certainly  lost  in  dignity  more  than 
they  have  acquired  in  independence. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1352  that  Berne  first  acceded 
to  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  and  although  the  forest 
cantons  are  earlier  members  of  that  body,  yet  such, 
even  at  that  period,  was  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  their  new  confederate,  that  she  was  immediately 
admitted  as  the  second  in  rank  among  the  cantons,  a 
dignity  which  she  has  ever  subsequently  retained. 
Berne,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  withdrew 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  secularizing  the 
revenues  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  which 
were  numerous  and  opulent,  materially  enriched  her 
public  treasury.  The  change  of  faith  wus  probably 
attended  by  few  popular  excesses,  as  many  ancient 
monastic  buildings,  now  diverted  to  different  pur- 
poses, meet  the  traveller's  eye  in  all  parts  of  the 
canton,  and  seem  to  have  suffered  no  other  injuries 
than  those  of  time.  The  acquisition  of  the  Bays  dc 
Vaud,  by  conquest,  from  the  house  of  Savoy,  is  the 
most  brilliant  event  in  the  Bernese  history,  as  its 
recent  loss  is  considered  the  most  disastrous.  It  is 
not  in  the  petty  warfare  of  inconsiderable  states  that 
the  general  historian  can  find  a theme  of  interest ; 
and  although  the  struggles  in  which  this  government 
has  been  engaged,  with  the  neighbouring  cantons  of 
Fribourg  and  Soleure  have  often  given  birth  to 
splendid  acts  of  individual  prowess,  the  operations 
have  ever  been  on  too  confined  a scale  to  allow  the 
general  reader  to  take  much  interest  in  their  details. 
In  the  year  1797,  the  French  directory,  eager  on  every 
side  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  in  the  case  of 
Berne,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  more  extensive 
plunder  than  any  other  similur  state  could  hold  out, 
directed  its  attention  towards  this  little  republic,  and 
as  a preliminary  to  its  subjugation,  seized  on  the 
town  of  Berne.  The  intrigues  of  Mengnnd  (a  name 
afterwards  well  known  to  the  English  as  the  Prefect  of 
* Calais  during  the  peace  of  Amiens)  induced  the 
Vaudois  to  nsc  and  proclaim  their  own  independence. 
A new  government  was  erected  at  Lausanne,  under  the 
auspices  of  France,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  claimed  ad- 
mission into  the  Helvetic  body  us  an  independent  com- 
munity. Soleure  and  Fribourg,  however,  rallied  round 


the  standard  of  the  ancient  canton,  and  the  command  of  BERNE, 
the  united  forces  of  these  confederate  states  was  in-  v— 
trusted  to  a noble,  as  distinguished  for  his  personal 
merit  as  for  the  splendour  of  his  ancestry.  D'Erlach, 
a name  associated  in  the  recollection  of  every  Bernois, 
with  all  the  proudest  achievements  in  their  annals, 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  command.  The  forces 
of  Berne,  however  respectable  in  the  character  and 
enterprise  of  their  leader,  were  yet  composed  of  those 
who  were  strangers  to  military  service,  und  who  proved 
themselves,  in  the  event,  to  be  incapable  of  sub- 
mitting to  regular  discipline.  Though  the  plan  of 
offensive  operations  was  arranged  by  D'Erlach  with 
consummate  skill,  the  execution  was  of  necessity  often 
intrusted  to  those  who  were  less  fitted  for  organized 
warfare  than  for  predatory  incursions.  The  govern- 
ment, in  the  meantime,  instead  of  seconding  the  efforts 
of  its  gallant  chief,  exhibited  a most  disheartening 
picture  of  vacillation  and  pusillanimous  imbecility. 

On  one  day  they  acceded  to  a conference  with  Berne, 
on  the  next,  overpowered  by  the  clamour  for  imme- 
diate hostilities,  they  reluctantly  gave  orders  for  an 
attack.  " Timid,  treacherous,  and  wavering,  a com- 
pound (as  Mr.  Coxe  has  expressed  it)  of  humiliation 
and  spirit,  independence  and  submission,"  they  para- 
lysed the  military  operations  of  those,  who,  if  left  to 
themselves,  might  possibly  have  offered  effectual 
resistance.  The  troops,  sensible  of  this  vacillation, 
and  suspicious  of  treachery,  soon  evinced  a spirit  of 
revolt  and  consternation,  and  distrust  spread  through 
the  ranks.  In  the  meanwhile  Soleure  capitulated, 
deceived  by  false  intelligence  of  the  actual  surrender 
of  Berne.  D'Erlach,  disheartened  and  fearful  of  an 
attack  on  his  flank,  felt  compelled  to  retreat.  On  the 
third  of  March  the  retiring  army  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  mutiny  and  insubordination  ; and,  on  the 
following  morning,  in  a paroxysm  of  fury  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled  by  any  of  those  ucts  of  enormity  which 
they  charged  on  their  invaders,  they  massacred  two 
of  their  officers,  Slettler  and  Ryhiner,  although  the 
neice  of  the  Avoycr  De  Steiguer,a  lovely  young  woman, 
flung  herself  between  the  assassins  and  their  victims. 

In  this  state  of  insubordination  and  weakness,  D'Erlach 
nevertheless  prepared  to  encounter  the  victorious 
veterans  of  France.  The  populace,  however,  in  the 
meanwhile  had  risen  at  Berne,  had  compelled  tbeir 
magistrates  to  abdicate,  and  had  established  a provi- 
sional government,  formed  out  of  such  materials  as  met 
the  approbation  of  the  French  authorities.  D’Erlach 
nevertheless  gave  battle,  and  the  Avoycr  Dc  Steiguer 
fought  under  him  in  the  ranks  : it  was  not  until  after 
the  most  desperate  resistance  that  they  were  compelled 
to  yield,  and  seek  safety  by  flight  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Obcrland.  The  Bernese  troops,  to  their 
infinite  disgrace,  committed  the  most  horrid  excesses 
in  their  retreat,  and  butchered  many  of  their  most 
gallant  officers,  especially  the  two  Adjutant-generals, 

Kronsoz,  and  Guinocns.  D’Erlach,  undaunted  by 
defeat,  and  inspired  with  hope  of  rallying  his  shat- 
tered forces,  was  hastening  in  the  direction  of  Thun, 
when  he  was  recognised  by  some  straggling  soldiery 
at  Musingcn,  seized,  bound,  and  placed  in  a cart,  with 
the  intention  of  being  conveyed  a prisoner  to  the 
capital  ; but  another  desperate  band  assaulted  him  in 
the  way,  and,  amidst  reproaches  and  execrations, 
massacred  him  with  their  bayonets  and  hatchets. 

The  fall  of  Berue  sealed  the  fate  of  Swisserland  j and 
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BERNE,  it  was  from  the  plunder  of  the  Bernese  treasury  that 
France  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  supplies, 
which  fitted  out  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  At  the 
treaty  of  Luneville  a new  division  ot*  the  whole 
country  was  adopted,  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  France,  and  the  severance  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from 
Berne  was  ratified  in  perpetuity.  The  small  district 
of  Schwartienburg  was  indeed  annexed  to  the  canton, 
but  it  was  spared  the  insult  of  being  told  to  consider 
this  as  an  equivalent.  No  material  change  took  place 
until  the  whole  Confederation  was  recognised  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  It  was  there  arranged 
that  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  should  be 
alternately  at  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucerne,  two  years 
at  each,  and  this  arrangement  is  yet  in  force.  The 
residence  of  the  diplomatic  body  still,  however, 
continues  in  the  city  of  Berne. 

The  canton  of  Berne  exhibits,  in  picturesque  beauty, 
more  striking  objects  than  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  Swisscrland  : the  range  of  Alps  in 
the  Oberland,  though  inferior  in  elevation,  is  more 
magnificent  in  its  outline  than  even  that  of  Chamonix 
itself,  'i'be  valltes  boast  a more  beautiful  verdure 
and  a greater  variety  of  foliage  than  those  of  Savoy ; 
and  above  all  the  cascades  arc  unrivalled  both  in 
beauty  and  number.  The  traveller,  after  enjoying 
the  scenery  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  of  Bricntz,  may 
visit  the  Giesbach,  a cascade  near  the  latter  town, 
which  has  no  less  than  seven  successive  falls  ; he 
may  afterwards  pursue  the  course  of  the  Aar,  along 
the  valley  of  Hasli,  to  the  Rcichenbach,  near  Mey- 
ringen,  which,  from  the  mngnificcncc  of  the  volume 
of  water  that  thunders  down,  is  fully  entitled  to  its 
name  ; and  proceeding  by  Grindelwald  to  Lnutcr- 
briinn,  he  may  enjoy  a sight  of  the  Stuubbuch,  which, 
though  inconsiderable  as  a body  of  water,  precipitates 
itself  above  900  feet  at  one  perpendicular  descent. 
This  latter  has  derived  its  name  (the  Cascade  of  Dust) 
from  the  water  appearing  to  be  almost  lost  like  dust 
in  the  course  of  its  descent,  indeed  when  viewed  from 
LauterbrUnn,  it  may  well  be  compared  to  a cloud  of 
smoke,  that  by  some  magical  change  in  its  nature 
was  brought  to  descend  instead  of  to  mount. 

Those  interested  in  works  of  art  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  a visit  to  the  celebrated  monument  of 
Madam  de  LAnghans,  at  Hindelbank,  about  seven 
miles  from  Berne.  This  is  deservedly  considered  the 
chtf  d'auvre  of  the  sculptor  Nahl.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  executed  in  so  perishable  a 
material  as  already  to  exhibit  great  sign  of  decay, 
although  preserver!  with  much  care  by  wooden  doors 
placed  over  it.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  in  enume- 
rating the  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  within  this 
canton,  not  to  allude  to  the  seminary  of  Professor 
Fcllenberg  at  Ilofwyl,  whose  system  of  education,  both 
for  the  poor  and  the  wealthy,  has  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  throughout  Europe.  The  buildings,  finished 
in  1833,  are  more  considerable  in  extent  than  almost 
any  other  public  institution  in  Swisserland,  and  afford 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  100  pupils  of  a 
superior  class,  among  whom  arc  comprised  many 
foreigners,  chiefly  Russians,  and  a few  English.  The 
system  embraces  a larger  field  than  our  present  limits 
will  allow  us  to  enter  into  ; but  the  visitor  cannot  foil 
to  be  struck  with  the  general  regularity  nnd  good 
order  which  appear  to  pervade  the  establishment. 

The  prevailing  language  in  the  canton  of  Berne  is 


the  German  ; it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  BERNE. 
AlUmand  Bertiois  is  a most  corrupt  dialect,  and  that 
the  pronunciation  is  sometimes  so  bariiarpus  that  an 
inhabitant  of  Saxony  might  have  a difficulty  in  recog- 
nising his  own  tongue.  All  the  public  proclamations 
and  acts  of  government,  &c.  are  in  German,  so  are  the 
inscriptions  on  the  houses  and  shops.  The  higher  orders, 
however,  universally  understand  French,  and  speak  the 
two  languages  indifferently.  The  established  religion  is 
Calvinism,  and  this  appears  to  be  increasing  at  present 
in  the  rigour  of  its  observances.  The  government 
decrees  one  day  (generally  in  September)  for  an 
annual  fast,  which  is  observed  with  a degree  of  strict- 
ness for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a parallel 
elsewhere  : the  shops,  and  even  the  houses  are  shut : 
the  gates  of  the  towns  are  closed  against  travellers 
during  the  hours  of  service,  and  ail  classes  repair  to 
church  habited  in  the  deepest  mourning.  Religious 
fanaticism  appears  generally  on  the  increase,  though 
this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  improvement  in  the 
state  of  morula,  which  arc  as  lax  as  in  France  or  in 
Germany. 

Berne  is  situated  towards  the  west  of  Swisscrland. 

Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  being  much  narrower 
towards  the  middle  than  near  each  extremity,  while 
the  canton  of  Solcurc  deeply  indents  its  northern 
borders.  It  is  bounded  by  the  cantons  of  Solcurc  and 
Argo  via  on  the  north,  by  those  of  Lucerne,  Under- 
waldcn,  and  LYi  oil  the  east,  the  Valais  on  the 
south,  and  the  cantons  of  Vaud,  Fribourg,  and  Neuf- 
chatel  on  the  west.  The  whole  area  is  now  staled  at 
3673  square  miles  ; and  the  population  at  333,000, 
which  is  about  sixty  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

This  is  but  a small  comparative  population,  but 
much  of  the  canton  is  lost  to  the  industry  of  man. 

Berne  has  never  been  celebrated  for  the  extent  of 
its  commercial  transactions.  One  of  its  chief  manu- 
factures is  linen,  about  10,000  pieces  of  which  are 
annually  exported,  principally  to  Lyons.  Silk  and 
coloured  stockings  arc  also  made  in  the  capital,  where 
clock-makinglikewiseengagcs  a number  of  individuals. 

Its  other  exports  are  horses,  cattle,  hides,  cheese, 
cotton  cloths,  and  some  woollens,  but  the  value  is 
not  great. 

Berne,  the  capital  city  of  the  canton  just  dsecribcd. 

The  name  is  vulgarly  derived  from  a traditionary 
legend  that  Bcrchtold  V.  Duke  of  Zteringhen,  vowed 
to  call  his  newly  founded  city  after  the  first  animal 
that  he  killed  in  a hunting  match,  and  having  killed 
a Bear,  he  accordingly  called  it  Berne,  the  German 
word  for  Bear,  directing  that  it  should  always  blazon 
that  animal  as  its  cognizance  ; and  maintain  one  at 
the  gates  of  the  town.  This  latter  custom  is  still  ob- 
served, and  several  Bears  are  kept  in  the  fosse  near  the 
gate  of  entrance  from  Ncufchatel.  In  one  of  the 
annual  processions  the  standard  of  the  canton  is  borne 
by  a person  grotesquely  dressed  up  to  imitate  a Bear  $ 
and  the  story  of  Duke  Bcrchtold  is  represented  in 
paintings  round  the  chamber  in  which  the  Grand 
Council  assembles.  These  pictures,  however,  cannot 
boast  an  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  are  of  no  importance  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  tradition.  Indeed  the  whole  would 
rather  seem  a clumsy  and  Gothic  version  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Helcnus,  and  the  foundation  of  Alba,  on  the 
spot  on  which  .ASncas  discovered  the  sow.  The  vow 
of  the  Duke  of  Zaeringhen  is  probably  a ridiculous 
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fiction  of  later  times ; and  it  is  much  more  probable, 
o«  Herne  and  licrchtuld  are  so  near  in  sound,  that 
the  city  took  its  name  front  its  founders. 

St.  Ursus,  however,  of  the  Theban  legion,  was 
martyred  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Solcurc,  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  erected  the  order  of  knight- 
hood of  the  Hear  in  hb  honour,  in  1313.  This  order 
met  annuidlv  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  und  continued  to 
subsist  uutil  the  establishment  of  the  Swiss  confede- 
ration. The  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  canton  of 
Appenxell  both  take  the  Bear  as  their  heraldic  cogni- 
zance, and  it  is  probable  that,  the  origiu  of  all  may 
be  referred  to  the  Swiss  martyr  St.  Uraus. 

The  town  of  Herne  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
river  Aar,  which  encircles  it  on  three  sides  ; it  rises 
above  the  river  very  precipitously.  It  is  a large  place, 
possessing  much  neatness,  but  not  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
bciog  little  more  than  13,000.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  wide,  but  they  are  generally  crowded,  while 
many  of  the  houses  exhibit  much  uniformity  both 
in  appearance  and  height.  Most  of  them  nre  built 
of  grey  stone,  and  rest  upon  arcades,  which  afford, 
at  all  times,  a dry  and  sheltered  pathway  for  foot 
passengers.  The  town  is  intersected  by  streams,  and 
interspersed  with  fountains,  and  the  streets  are  kept 
remarkably  clean.  The  surrounding  country  presents 
rich,  varied,  and  romantic  scenery.  The  Cathedral  is 
a tine  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  the  same  architect  who  built  the  Minster  at  Stras- 
burg.  The  Church  of  St.  Esprit,  the  Council-house, 
the  Great  Hospital,  the  New  Orplmn-house,  the 
Town  Library,  the  Concert-hull,  are  the  other  chief 
buildings.  Herne  ulso  contains  a college,  an  econo- 
mical society,  a cabinet  of  medals,  and  an  arsenal. 
Herne  stands  about  1710  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  nearly  fifty  miles  distant  from  Haslc,  the 
tamo  from  Zurich,  and  seventy-five  from  Geneva.  Its 
latitude  is  46^  &"'  north,  ami  longitude  7°  2d'  cast. 

UEKNACLE,  in  Zoolog y,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Anas  Erythropus. 

BERNARD,  ST.,  two  mountains  in  Swisserland, 
culled  the  Gmeat  and  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  for- 
mer constitutes  one  of  the  elevated  summits  of  w'hat 
the  ancients  called  Alpes  Pennine,  or  the  Pennine  Alps, 
and  rises  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  situated  between  the  Valais  and  the  duchy  of 
Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  at  the  sources  of  the  Durance 
and  the  Doria.  Its  summits  are  crowned  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  an  opening  which  separates  the  two 
principal  points,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  passages 
from  Swfeserland  to  Italy  that  can  be  traversed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  though  during  the  greater  part  of 
it  the  journey  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  und 
danger.  It  was  by  this  pass  that  llannibul  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  conducted  the  Carthaginian 
army  into  Italy ; and  it  was  by  the  same  route  that 
Buonaparte  led  his  troops  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  highest  |>art  of  the 
pass  is  stated  to  be  6038  feat  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
und  here  a monastery  of  u peculiar  constitution  has  ex- 
isted for  nearly  nine  centuries.  It  was  founded,  with 
the  most  benevolent  views,  by  Bernard  of  Menthon.  In 
his  time  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  rapidly  rising 
in  power,  ami  increasing  in  rcuown,  and  pilgrims 
nred  into  Rome  in  all  directions.  Bernard,  who 
d devoted  himself  to  the  austerities  of  an  ecclesias- 


tical life,  then  resided  at  Ao*ta,  a small  town  at  the  BER- 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  mis-  NaJUJ. 
sions  for  converting  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  these  “ 
upper  regions.  In  these  excursions  he  beheld,  with  burg" 
deep  compassion,  the  sufferings  of  the  French  and  ’ 

Gorman  devotees,  in  traversing  this  pivssaec  towards  V 
the  object  of  their  superstitious  veneration.  To  alle- 
viate these  hardships,  as  far  ns  human  power  could 
accomplish  it,  he  founded  this  monastery,  for  which 
he  obtained  several  important  privileges  from  different 
Popes ; while  the  object  of  the  establishment  was 
obviously  so  benevolent  and  probew'orthy  that  it  soon 
rose  into  popularity,  and  acquired  extensive  posses- 
sions. The  object  of  the  monks,  besides  instructing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  is  to  afford  assistance 
and  support  to  all  travellers  who  stand  in  need  nf 
their  aid,  w ithout  distinction  to  age,  sex,  or  religion. 

They  entertain  all  travellers  who  choose  to  stay  to 
refresh  themselves  and  their  horses  -for  three  days, 
without  remuneration.  When  the  weather  is  bad, 
both  the  monks  and  their  servants,  assisted  by  dogs 
of  a peculiar  breed  and  training,  frequently  traverse 
all  parts  of  the  mountains,  to  rescue  such  us  have 
lost  their  way, or  to  support  those  who  may  be  sinking 
beneath  the  severity  of  the  climate,  or  who  arc  unable 
to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  storm.  When  every 
trace  of  the  rood  has  been  defaced  by  n recent  fall  of 
snow,  the  sagacity  of  the  dogs  will  point  nut  the 
path  to  the  guides  ; and  even  when  the  traveller  hn 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  snowy  deluge,  and  lies,  sunk 
beneath  the  rising  mass,  these  animals  will  frequently 
discover  him,  nnd  conduct  the  guides  to  his  rescue. 

These  noble  ami  arduous  duties  have  been  discharged 
with  such  indefatigable  perseverance  and  humanity, 
that  it  is  impossible  justly  to  withold  from  them  the 
highest  meed  of  praise.  Unfortunately  for  this  noble 
institution,  the  revolutions  of  Europe  have  deprived 
It  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  possessions,  and  thus  have 
paralysed  the  arm  of  benevolence  that  was  so  con- 
stantly stretched  forth  to  alleviate  misery;  so  that  the 
contributions  of  the  benevolent  nre  now  thankfully 
received  by  this  charitable  fraternity,  in  aid  of  their 
laudable  dcsigus.  The  highest  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain is  colled  felon,  and  b about  latitude  45°  48"  N. 
aud  longitude  7°  2E. 

Little  St.  Bernard  is  situated  south-west  of  the 
former  mountain,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Moot 
Blanc.  It  forms  n part  of  what  the  ancients  called 
A' pcs  Graitr,  which  separate  the  duchy  of  Aosta  from 
Savoy,  and  derived  its  name  h-oui  the  same  source  a a 
the  former  mountain.  The  puss  lies  over  this  into 
Savoy,  and  there  was  a monastery  or  hospital  erected 
upon  it,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  reared  by  the 
same  individual  upon  Great  St.  Bernard.  But  the 
bitter  pass  is  much  less  frequented  than  the  former; 
atul  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  less  than  7200  feet 
in  elevation.  In  our  life  of  Hannibal  ( Hist.  Division, 
ix.  7Tb)  will  be  found  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Carthaginians  passed  into  Italy  over  the  Little 
St.  Bernard. 

BERN  BURG,  a part  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt 
in  Germany,  comprising  about  3^0  square  miles,  and 
30,000  inhabitants,  or' 109  persona  to  each  square 
mile.  It  consists  of  the  upper  and  lower  principalities, 
and  the  Bcrnburg  part  of  Zcrbst ; and  produces  an 
annual  revenue  of  nearly  ££25,000.  Much  of  the 
country  b fertile,  and  yiehb  considerable  quantities  of 
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BERN-  wine  and  fruit,  except  the  included  part  of  the  ITartz 
11URG.  district,  tv  hen*  the  chief  wealth  is  in  mines,  which 
— have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  riches. 

BEROE.  Bbrnbubo,  a small  town  in  Germany,  and  the 
capital  of  the  preceding  district.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale,  the  opposite  parts  of  the  town 
being  united  by  a bridge  across  that  river.  It  is 
defended  by  a castle,  crowning  a steep  rock,  and  en- 
compassed with  ditches.  The  population  does  not 
exceed  3000  individuals  } but  various  manufactures 
are  carried  on  there,  among  which  are  those  of 
earthenware,  starch,  powder,  glass  bottles,  and  iron. 
It  is  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Dessau,  and  nearly 
the  same  distance  south  of  Magdeburg.  Lat.  51°  50' N. 
and  long.  1 1°  52'  E. 

BERNERAY,  a small  island  in  the  Hebrides,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  capable  of  being 
rendered  productive  by  good  cultivation.  The  centre 
contains  a small  lake  which  abounds  in  eels.  It  also 
contains  a wood  of  yew  trees,  which  it  is  supposed 
was  anciently  a sacred  grove,  and  consequently  that 
the  island  itself  was  appropriated  to  religious  purposes. 
t The  remains  of  two  chapels  which  were  dedicated  to 
St.  Asaph,  and  St.  Columbus,  ore  also  visible.  Ber- 
neray  is  situated  in  the  58th  degree  of  north  Latitude, 
and  the  Hth  of  west  longitude. 

BERNIER'S  ISLAND  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  Shark’s  Bay,  off  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  was  so  called  by  the  French  expedition  of  dis- 
covery, fitted  out  in  1801.  It  is  only  a small  island, 
and  is  in  a great  measure  surrounded  by  coral  reefs, 
amidst  which  the  waves  dash  with  great  violence,  and 
render  the  approach  to  the  shore  dangerous.  The 
island  is  chiefly  composed  of  alternated  heds  of  sand 
and  limestone,  interspersed  with  shells,  which  are 
sometimes  met  with  at  a considerable  height  above 
the  sea.  A species  of  calcareous  stone  is  also  found  in 
some  places,  which  admits  of  n good  polish.  The  vege- 
tation of  this  island  is  scanty,  the  chief  production 
being  a species  of  Cyprus,  the  long  roots  of  which 
cover  the  ground  like  a net  work.  The  sea  on  the 
coasts  was  found  to  contain  various  kinds  of  fish  ; 
a few  cormorants  and  sea  eagles  were  seen ; and 
a beautiful  species  of  kangaroo  was  thought  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  and  two  other  adjacent  isles.  Different 
species  of  lizards  were  also  discovered,  one  of  which 
was  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length.  Bernier's 
Inland  is  situated  in  the  25°  of  south  latitude. 

BEROBBED,  be  and  rob.  A.  S.  rea/ian;  Dutch,  roo- 
pan ; Ger.  ranben  ; Fr.  robber It.  rubare.  See  Bereave. 

To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  plunder,  to  despoil, 
to  bereave. 

T1m>  when  her  wdl  of  team  she  wasted  bad, 

Shoe  said,  Ah  dearest  Lord  ! what  enil  atarre 
On  you  bath  frownd,  and  pound  hi*  influence  bad. 

That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  be  rubbed  arm. 

Ami  this  nusMeuuttff  hew  your  manly  lookes  doth  mam? 

Spenser.  Faerie  (Jmeene,  book  i.  c.  riiL 

BEROE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Radio  fa, 
order  Flaccid*.  Generic  character : body  free,  gela- 
tinous, transparent,  oval  or  globose,  externally  with 
ciliated  longitudinal  ribs  j an  aperture  at  the  base 
resembling  a mouth. 

The  aperture  at  the  base  is  considered  by  Lamarck, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  other  naturalists,  who 
assign  to  it  the  office  of  a mouth,  as  merely  the  oon- 
oavity  of  the  inferior  disc  of  the  animal,  and  the  mouth 


is,  arcordiog  to  him,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bEROR. 
cavity.  — 

BKKGEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Mace-  BERRY, 
donia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Berinius.  Foul  and  Silas 
fled  to  this  city  from  Thessalonica,  and  speak  in  com- 
mendation of  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  The  modern 
name  is  Cera-vcria. 

BERRE,  a small  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  arrondissement  of  Air, 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Martigues  or 
Berre,  where  it  is  entered  by  the  river  Arc.  The  waters 
of  this  lake  ure  discharged  into  the  Mediterranean  by 
a canal  of  the  same  name.  This  place  was  once  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  i'rovence. 

It  was  taken,  in  1591,  by  the  Savoyards  under  Duke 
Charles  Emanuel,  who  defied  all  the  efforts  of  Henry 
IV.  to  dislodge  him,  till  the  peace  of  Vervins,  seven 
years  afterwards.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  north-west 
of  Marseilles,  in  north  latitude  43°  22'  and  east  lon- 
gitude 5°  SK. 

BERRI,  or  Berry,  a province  in  tho  centre  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sologne,  and  Gati- 
nois-Orleannois,  on  the  south  by  la  Marche,  on  the  east 
by  Nivernois  and  Bourbonnois,  and  on  the  west  by 
Tourainc  and  Poitou.  U ndcr  the  early  kings  of  France, 

Berri  was  governed  by  Counts,  as  it  hud  previously 
been  under  the  Romans  and  Goths.  These  ultimately 
rendered  the  dignity  hereditary,  which  was  at  first  but 
personal,  and  then  took  the  title  of  Counts  of  Bo  urges, 
and  subsequently  of  Viscounts,  till  Endes-Arpin  sold 
it  to  Philip  1.  in  the  year  1100.  King  John  erected  it 
into  a duchy  in  1360,  in  favour  of  his  third  son,  and  it 
has  ever  since  given  a title  to  one  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  Berri  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  pasturage, 
but  particularly  in  timber.  Its  wool  is  much  esteemed, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  cloth  are  made  in  the 
province.  The  most  noted  rivers  are  the  Cher  and  the 
Indre.  The  Cher  divides  the  province  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  the  former  on  its  cast,  and  the  latter  on  its 
west  bank.  Berri  is  now  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Cher  and  Indre,  the  capital  of  the  one  being  lie  urges, 
and  that  of  the  other  Chaccuuroux. 

BE'RRY,  t>.  \ A.  .8.  beria.  bergn ; Gcr.  her  ; Swc. 

Be/hry,  n.  ) Ixrr.  From  the  A.  £>.  b<rran,  to  bear,  to 
bring  forth.  H’inbtrrian,  which  occurs  in  Mat.  vii.  1C., 
is  rendered  by  Somncr,  vine- berries,  grapes. 

Gaillsrd  be  was,  as  goldfinch  in  die  sbawr, 

Bnmne  as  a lery , a propre  short  felnwe. 

Chaucer.  The  Coies  Tale,  v.  4365. 

One  of  hem  was  a tre 

That  bcarcth  a fniit  of  snuour  wickc 

Full  croked  was  that  tonic  stickc. 

Ami  knottie  here  and  there  also, 

And  blackc  as  berry,  or  a ay  ski. 

Id.  Romanist  af  the  Raft,  foL  120. 

I mean  the  loner  lxwed  now 
By  thy  preteneed  folvc, 

Which  will  prone  like,  thou  shalt  find  how. 

Unto  a tree  of  holly. 

That  barks  and  bery  bears  alwaies, 

The  ciac,  burden  Ww,  the  other  slayes. 

Fieertain  Auctort,  la  Chat.  ii.  414, 

Was  not  1 planted  of  thioc  owne  hand, 

To  be  die  primrose  of  all  thy  land. 

With  flowring  blossoms,  to  furnish  the  prime. 

And  skarlct  berries  in  sommer  time  ? 

Spenser.  Shepherd's  Calendar.  Fclrvarit , foL  6. 

- ■■  And  berry  •.tearing  thorns, 

That  feed  the  thrush,  (whatever  some  suppose) 

Alfor-l  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 

Cate  per.  Task,  book  T, 
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BERRY.  Berry  Islavdk,  a small  group  atnon^  the 
BERVIE  ®a^nIun  Wanda,  situated  north-west  of  New  1‘rovi- 
L *,  denee,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  which 

v - communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  They  lie  in 
the  96th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  about  the  79th 
of  west  longitude  ; but  are  very  small,  and  hare  been 
little  either  visited  or  described. 

Beruy  Pomeroy,  a vicarage  in  tbe  county  of  Devon. 
Patron,  tbe  Duke  of  Somerset.  Population,  in  1891, 
1255.  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  4*.3^rf.  ,*£'690.  4s.  6 d.  one 
mile  and  three  quarters  east  from  Totness.  This  village 
is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Berry  Pome- 
roy castle,  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Pomeroy 
family,  which  came  over  with  the  Conqueror ; but 
transferred  to  thui  of  Seymour,  in  whii  h it  still  re- 
mains, in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  Protector 
Somerset  added  to  it  largely,  but  left  it  unfinished.  It 
was  dismantled  during  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I. 
reign. 

BfcRSCIJKTE,  a senport  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in 
Istriu,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  rock,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Fiume,  has 
a convenient  harbour,  and  in  noted  for  its  trade  in  wine 
and  oil.  Latitude  45°  27'  N.  and  longitude  14°  35' E. 

BERTH IER,  a flourishing  village  in  Lower  Canada, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
about  half  way  between  Montreal  and  Trois  Rivieres. 
From  its  situation  on  the  great  road  ulong  which  the 
regular  stages  travel,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
it  has  become  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  a depot 
from  which  British  manufactures  are  dispersed  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  which  is  populous  and  flourish- 
ing. It  is  therefore  an  increasing  place,  both  in  extent 
and  importance,  and  contains  many  good  dwellings, 
besides  store-houses  and  granaries,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  grain  ore  annually  exported. 

BERTHOl’D,  a county  and  bailliage  in  tbe  canton 
of  Berne  in  Swisserland.  It  contains  six  parishes,  and 
a town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  the  chief  place  in  the  district.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  bailiff,  and  has  a church  with  a tall  spire,  a 
town-house,  and  two  hospitals.  It  possesses  various 
privileges,  and  has  a separate  government,  consisting 
of  a Great  Council  of  thirty,  and  a small  one  of  twelve. 
It  is  also  distinguished  for  two  baths  in  its  vicinity, 
which  are  much  frequented.  Bcrlhoud  is  about  ten 
miles  north-east  of  Berne,  in  latitude  47°  3'  N.  and 
longitude  7°  28y  E. 

BERTIERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : co- 
rolla quinquefld  j stigma  bilamellated  \ berry  bilocular, 
many-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.  Guiancnsu, 
a shrub  inhabiting  Cayenne.  Aublct.  Histoire  de$ 
Plant  fs  de  la  Guiane  Francois*,  p.  ISO.  tab.  69. 

BERTIOGA,  a seaport  of  Brazil,  about  live  leagues 
south  of  St.  Sebastian,  with  a good  harbour,  well  shel- 
tered from  all  winds.  The  town  is  small  ; but  the 
inhabitants  are  more  industrious  and  enterprising  than 
in  many  other  places  of  these  dominions,  and  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  From  its  being 
* bo  completely  screened  by  the  heights  in  its  vicinity, 
the  climate  is  sometimes  very  hot  and  suffocating  to 
Europeans. 

BERVIE  or  Ikverbkbvie,  a royal  borough  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Kincardineshire,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  small  river  Bervie,  which  forms  a port  on  the 


east  coast  for  fishing  boat*.  It  unites  with  Aberdeen,  rervie. 

Arbroath,  Brechin,  and  Montrose,  in  sending  a member  

to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Bervie  is  said  to  owe  this  BER- 
distinction  to  the  reception  which  David  11.  met  with 
from  the  inhabitants  in  1342,  when  driven  in  there  by  t 
distress  of  weather.  The  first  machine  for  spinning  "V-w 
flax  erected  in  Scotland,  was  employ ed  at  Bervie,  and 
the  same  manufacture  still  occupies  a considerable 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  at  the  enumeration  of 
1811,  were  927,  but  in  1821  they  amounted  to  1092. 

Of  these,  706  resided  within  the  borough,  225  in  the 
village  of  Gourden,  and  the  remaining  101  in  tbe 
country.  Bervie  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  north- 
cast  of  Edinburgh. 

BERWICKSHIRE,  one  of  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
situated  in  the  south-east  part  of  that  country,  and  SStwaioa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Haddington,  boundaries 
on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean  or  British  Sea,  on  the  *“d  cxtcnt- 
west  by  Mid  Lothian,  and  on  the  south  by  Roxburgh- 
shire and  the  river  Tweed,  which  separates  it  from 
England.  It  extends  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  twenty  from  north  to  south.  Its  mean 
dimensions  have  been  stated  at  26  and  17  miles,  and 
its  superficial  contents  at  446  square  miles,  or  285,440 
English  acres.  Of  this,  more  than  one-tbird  is  either 
cultivated  or  capable  of  cultivation,  and  about  185,000 
acres  arc  composed  of  hills  and  pasturage.  The  whole 
county  consists  naturally  of  two  grand  divisions, 
which  are  usually  denominated  I/ammermuir  and 
Mersc  ; the  former  embracing  the  upland  tracts,  and 
the  latter  the  low  grounds.  Lammcrmuir  is,  therefore, 
but  thinly  peopled,  while  the  population  of  Mcrse  is 
much  more  deuse.  The  resident  inhabitants,  at  the 
time  of  the  enumeration  in  1821,  were  33,385,  which 


gives  very  nearly  seventy-five  persons  for  each  square 
mile,  as  the  medium  population  for  the  whole  county. 
This  number  included  1 5,97 6 males,  and  i 7,409  females  ; 
so  that  the  two  sexes  bore  to  each  other  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  eleven  nearly,  or  the  females  exceeded  the 
males  by  one  in  eleven.  The  males,  however,  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age  were  more  numerous  than  the  females; 
but  after  that  period  thefemalcs  maintained  the  uniform 
ascendancy.  From  20  to  40,  the  proportion  was  41  to 
51,  or  nearly  as  4 to  5 ; between  80  to  90,  they  were 
as  5 to  6 ; and  from  90  to  100,  as  8 to  11.  There  was 
only  one  person  then  living  upwards  of  100,  and  that 
was  a female.  The  population  of  this  county,  particu- 
larly in  the  lowrer  parts  of  it,  is  chiefly  spread  over  its 
surface,  in  detached  dwellings,  as  there  are  not  any 
large  towns,  and  but  few  villages  of  any  extent. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  three 
periods  when  the  different  censuses  were  taken,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  increase  has  been  much  lcS9  in 
this  county  than  in  many  others,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  There  were. 


In  1801 
1811 
1821 


Inhabitant*. 

31,600 1 . 
31,800 1 
34,1001* 


Increase  1 per  cent. 
Increase  7 per  cent. 


InrrMie  of 
population. 


The  resident  population  of  Berwickshire  was  comprised  Employ- 
of  7165  families,  of  which  3334  were  employed  in  menu,  &c. 
agriculture,  and  1923  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
proportion  of  these  classes  is,  therefore,  very  nearly  as 
3 to  2.  The  number  of  families  not  included  in  either 
class,  was  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  latter.  By 
dividing  the  whole  population  by  the  number  of  fauii- 
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BER-  lies,  we  obtain  rather  more  than  4f  persons  on  an 
WICK-  average  for  each  family,  and  as  there  were  5803 

^ -SHIRE.  ^ houses  occupied  by  these  7165  families,  it  is  a little 
more  than  one  family  and  a fifth  for  each  house. 

Surface.  The  mountainous  district  of  Berwickshire  may  be 
considered  as  commencing  at  St.  Abb's  Head,  on  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  where  it  meets  East- 
Lothian,  and  continues  thence  till  it  passes  into  Mid- 
Lothian  on  the  north-west.  That  part  of  the  range 
which  belongs  to  Berwickshire,  is  in  several  places 
between  1000  and  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  sea.  But  the  declivity  which  faces  the  lower 
part  of  the  country  is  generally  gradual,  and  inter- 
sected hy  vallies,  through  which  the  streams  descend 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  ridge.  This  declivity, 
therefore,  affords  much  good  pasturage,  and  some 
small  patches  of  arable  land  ; though  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  range  is  uncommonly  bleak  and  barren. 
As  the  unbroken  nature  of  the  mountains  affords 
scarcely  any  shelter,  both  the  climate  and  soil  are  more 
unpropitious  to  vegetation  than  the  elevation  alone 
would  lend  us  to  expect.  The  difference  is  striking 
between  them  and  the  hills  round  the  Cheviot,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tweed.  From  the  northern  bank 
of  this  river,  the  country  gradually  rises  to  the  upper 
districts  ; and  though  to  an  eye  situated  upon  one  of 
these  elevations,  and  surveying  it  from  above,  the  low 
country  appears  to  be  an  extensive  plain,  inclining 
towards  the  south,  and  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  ranges  of  hills,  on  n rloser  inspection  it  presents 
a considerable  inequality  of  surface.  The  whole  of  this 
low  district  has  been  estimated  at  170  square  miles, 
and  most  of  it  consists  of  a fertile  soil,  well  inclosed 
and  cultivated,  sheltered  by  thriving  plantations,  and 
abounding  with  seats  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  still 
more  with  excellent  farm-houses.  Few  tracts,  indeed, 
of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britain,  present  a scene  of 
more  peaceful  industry  and  rural  prosperity  than  this. 

Rims  It  is  also  watered  by  several  streams,  which  descend 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  country  to  the  ocean,  or 
mingle  their  waters  with  each  other.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  Tweed,  the  Whitewater,  the  Blackwater, 
the  Leader,  the  Eden,  and  the  Eye.  The  first  only  is 
of  much  importance,  and  that  rather  from  the  immense 
quantities  of  salmon  it  produces,  than  for  the  assistance 
it  affords  to  internal  navigation.  It  flows  along  the 
southern  borders,  and  separates  them  first  from  Rox- 
burghshire, and  then  from  England,  till  it  falls  into 
the  German  Ocean  a little  below  the  town  of  Berwick, 
where  it  forms  a good  harbour.  It  has  long  been 
celebrated  in  the  pastoral  songs  of  Scotland. 

Much  of  Berwickshire  is  destitute  of  wood,  though 
plantations  have  lately  been  made  in  some  of  the  most 
favourable  places  in  tbc  elevated  tracts,  which  will 
ultimately  lessen  this  defect.  At  least  100,000  acres  of 
this  upland  district  is  converted  into  coarse  sheep 
pastures,  which  support  a few  hardy  mountain  sheep  ; 

Mineral*,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  destitute  of  any  valuable  mineral 
product.  A little  limestone  has  been  found  in  some 
places,  but  for  want  of  coal  it  cannot  be  much  used.  Shell 
and  clay  marl  have  also  been  met  with  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  lower  parts  ; and  sandstone  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed.  A strong  mineral  spring  near  Dunse, 
was  some  time  ago  in  high  repute,  but  has  now  been 
nearly  neglected  for  several  years.  The  coast  is  almost 
entirely  abrupt  and  rocky,  and  admits  of  only  one  or 

Seaports.  ^wo  ports  by  which  such  articles  as  arc  essential  to 
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the  support  of  the  population  can  be  imported,  or  the  BER- 
prodoce  of  the  county  conveyed  to  distant  parts.  Yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  Berwickshire  is  pecu-  v*  hikl.^ 
liarly  an  agricultural  county,  and  to  such  perfection  " v 
has  this  art  been  carried  in  the  lower  tracts,  that  it 
has  frequently  been  held  up  as  an  example  both  to 
England  and  the  other  counties  of  Scotland.  The 
value  of  this  example  is  certainly  heightened,  w hen  it 
is  considered  that  there  are  few  districts  in  Britain  at 
all  accessible  to  cultivation,  which  are  more  unfavour-  . . . 
ably  situated  ; yet  nearly  the  whole  of  Mcrse  is  culti-  ®rUru  0T* 
vated  upon  the  most  improved  system  of  a skilful  com- 
bination of  the  management  of  arable  land  with  that 
of  live  stock  and  pasturage.  The  leading  feature  of 
this  husbandry  in  oil  the  south-east  part  of  Scotland, 
is  the  alternation  of  corn  and  green  crops  ; and  the 
Berwickshire  farmers,  by  an  invariable  adoption  of  this 
practice,  have  rendered  it  better  adapted  to  their  soil 
and  climate,  by  reserving  their  cultivated  herbage  for 
two  or  more  years,  by  which  means  more  than  half 
the  arable  land  of  the  district  is  always  pastured  by 
sheep  and  cattle.  In  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  county, 
the  sheep  are  of  the  improved  Leicestershire  breeo  j 
and  from  the  richness  of  the  food  thus  provided  for 
them,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  managed, 
excellent  specimens  of  that  breed  are  very  common. 

The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  short  horned  kind,  which  sherp  md 
have  been  introduced  from  the  north  of  England,  and  cauk. 
the  advantages  of  which  arc  so  evident,  that  they  are 
fast  spreading  over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  south- 
east of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  that 
was  long  entertained  in  favour  of  their  native  stock. 

The  farms  in  the  district  of  Merse  are  of  all  sixes  from  six*  of 
40  to  1000  acres  ; a circumstance  which  has  no  doubt  farm*, 
contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  than  is 
generally  supposed,  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
the  industriuus,  the  ingenious,  and  the  persevering 
husbandman  to  commence  u|>on  a scale  commensurate 
with  his  capital,  and  to  enlarge  his  operations  as  he 
can  realize  the  means  of  prosecuting  them  with  success. 

The  greatest  number  of  farms,  however,  are  from  400 
to  GOO  acres.  All  tbe  farm-houses,  out-buildings,  and 
even  cottages,  that  have  been  recently  erected,  strongly 
indicate  the  prosperity  which  has  attended  this  branch 
of  human  industry,  and  ore  of  the  most  substantial 
kind,  uniting  convenience  with  durability,  and  contri- 
buting greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The 
farms,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  generally 
held  on  leases,  and  nineteen  years  is  the  most  common 
period.  In  1*95,  the  whole  rental  of  the  county  was  Rental. 

£,  11^,000}  but  as  assessed  to  tbe  property  tax  in 
1811,  it  was  a£240,126  ; so  that  the  value  of  property 
had  more  than  doubled  in  tbe  space  of  sixteen 
years. 

Berwickshire  is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  Man u foe- 
county,  and  scarcely  any  manufactures  of  importance  tures  and 
are  carried  on.  Paper  being  almost  the  only  article  that  c°miDcrc« 
is  exported.  It  has  also  Bleach-fields,  Breweries, 
Corn-mills,  and  other  small  establishments  for  the 
supply  of  home  consumption.  The  commerce  is,  con- 
sequently, restricted,  both  in  its  nature  and  extent, 
being  necessarily  confined  to  the  export  of  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  import  of  coals,  lime,  timber,  iron,  gro- 
ceries, and  other  articles  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
local  wants.  The  corn  and  cattle  exported  are  of  dbn- 
sidcrable  value ; the  first  chiefly  through  tbe  medium 
of  Berwick  j the  latter  are  sent  to  Edinburgh,  as  well 
3 0 
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HER-  as  to  Morpeth  and  other  English  markets.  Berwick 
WICK*  is  one  of  the  five  counties  of  Scutlnnd,  in  which  the 
S111RE.  Poor's  rales  were  levied  upon  the  rental  of  the  lands 

v v ' and  houses  in  the  some  manner  os  in  England,  but  it 

never  rose  to  more  than  a fifth  or  nsixth  of  the  amount 
which  it  reached  in  most  of  the  English  counties. 

Early  inlm-  This  couuty  is  supposed  to  have  been  early  inha- 
bitant*, an-  bited  by  the  ancient  British  tribe  of  Ottadini,  and  several 
Equities,  hill-forts  are  still  visible,  which  arc  ascribed  to  thchr 
construction.  It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Homan 
province  of  Valentia,  and  the  vestiges  of  some  Roman 
camps  may  still  be  perceived,  though  they  have  chiefly 
disappeared  before  the  progress  of  cultivation  and 
improvement,  in  the  later  periods  of  its  history,  it 
became  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts  between 
the  Scots  and  English,  and  was  long  subject  to  nil  tbe 
incursive  depredations  of  the  border  districts.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  remains  of  antiquity  is  that  called 
llerriltdyke,  which  may  be  traced  iu  an  oblique  direc- 
tion through  the  greuter  part  of  the  country,  from  a 
bill-fort  in  llarcffuulds  in  Lauderdale,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Wbitadder,  or  Whitewater,  near  the  Tweed,  a 
distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  Its  direction 
is  straight,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  originally 
thrown  up  as  a protection  against  the  sudden  incur- 
sions of  some  of  the  barbarous  tribes  by  which  this 
district  was  liable  to  be  plundered.  The  chief  remains 
of  antiquity  are  tbe  nunnery  of  Coldinglumi,  and  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey.  One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  artificial 
curiosities  is  Pease  bridge,  thrown  over  a deep  glen  in 
tbe  north-east  angle  of  the  county,  on  the  road  from 
Berwick  to  Edinburgh.  This  glen  has  been  cele- 
brated iu  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  one  of  the  natural 
bulwarks  of  the  county  in  that  quarter  ; and  the  bridge 
consists  of  four  arches,  placed  in  a romantic  situation, 
ami  rising  123  feet  above  tbe  small  stream  that 
occupies  the  bottom  of  the  glen. 

More  minute  particulars  respecting  this  county  may 
be  obtained  from  the  . Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
the  Agricultural  Report*  of  Berwidaliirc , and  Chalmers's 
Caledonia. 

BERWICK  UPON  TWEED,  a town  and  county 
in  itself,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tweed,  within 
half  a mile  of  its  mouth.  From  its  situation  on  the 
borders,  Berwick  has  often  been  an  object  of  dispute 
between  the  Scotch  and  English.  After  repeated  alter- 
nations of  master*,  Henry  IL  received  it  from  his 
prisoner  William  of  Scotland,  after  his  defeat  at  Aln- 
wick, as  a pledge  for  the  execution  of  the  rigorous 
treaty  which  had  been  exacted  from  him ; and  on  the 
release  of  the  captive  monarch  from  confinement,  its 
perpetual  cession  was  secured.  Th  s was  the  first 
great  ascendant  obtained  by  England  over  Scotland. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  it  was  restored  ; and  it  was 
afterwards  cruelly  ravaged  as  a hostile  town  by  his 
successor  John.  In  1*293,  tbe  decree  in  favour  of  Balini 
was  pronounced  by  Edward  1.  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle  of  Berwick  ; and  in  the  following  year,  when 
war  had  broken  out  against  the, Prince  whom  they  hud 
thus  raised  to  the  throne,  Berwick  was  taken  by  assault. 
Sir  William  Wallace  soon  after  captured  the  town  by 
surprise,  but  the  castle  held  out  until  it  was  relieved. 
Within  eight  years,  half  the  body  of  this  hero,  after 
his  execution  on  Tower  hill,  was  exposed  on  the 
bridge  which  bad  witnessed  this  victory.  The  Countess 
of  Buchan,  who  hud  crowned  Robert  Bruce  at  Scone, 
was  confined  during  seven  years  in  the  castle  of  Ber- 


wick. Tradition  relates  that  she  vras  shut  up  in  a *ER- 
wooden  cage  stuqied  like  n crown.  Berwick  was  the  WICK, 
residenceof  Edward  II.  and  his  queen  during  the  winter  v— v*— 
of  1310 i and  two  years  after  Robert  Bruce  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  it  by  it  night  attack.  In  1318,  it 
was  betrayed  into  his  hands,  and  the  English  did  not 
again  recover  it  until  after  the  battle  of  Halkloa  hill 
in  1333.  Edward  III.  paid  frequent  visits  to  Berwick, 
and  held  a tournament  there  in  the  Easter  of  13-11  ; 
but  during  his  absence  in  France  in  1353,  the  town 
once  more  was  surprized  and  captured,  and  the  castle 
again  defended  itself  till  it  was  relieved  by  the  King  in 
person.  Twice  again,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Scots ; and  in  Hotspur's 
rebellion  it  was  garrisoned  by  retainers  of  the  North- 
umberland family.  The  chroniclers  affirm  that  the  first 
cannon  shot  fired  in  England,  was  then  directed  against 
this  fortress,  and  that  its  garrison,  panic  struck,  imme- 
diately surrendered.  This  statement  of  Speed  and 
Walsingham,  who  add  that  the  shot  was  of  large  size, 
and  demolished  great  part  of  one  tower,  was  confirmed 
in  1811,  by  the  discovery  of  an  iron  boll,  weighing 
ninety-six  pounds,  in  the  ruins  of  a part  of  the  wall, 
closely  flanked  by  a tower.  The  Scots  held  it  from 
1459  to  1483,  when  the  English  finally  won,  and  since 
have  preserved  it.  By  a treaty  between  Edward  VI, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  it  was  declared  a free 
town,  independent  on  cither  kingdom.  James  I.  on  his 
accession  to  the  English  throne,  confirmed  and 
enhanced  its  privileges. 

Berwick  is  surrounded  by  waIIs,  still  mounted  with 
cannon,  though  its  fortifications  arc  decaying.  Of  the 
castle  little  remains.  A stone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches, 
finished  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  connects  it  with  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Tweed.  The  religion  established 
in  it  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  vicarage 
is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 

The  Borough  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Corn, 
pork,  and  eggs  are  exported  from  it ; and  the  London 
market  is  supplied  by  iu  salmon  fishery,  which  em- 
ploys ?0  bonis  and  300  men.  The  fish  is  packed  in  ice, 
and’  thus  sent  up  fresh.  The  distance  from  London  is 
336  miles  N.  W.  : from  Edinburgh,  54  S.  E.  Popu- 
lation, in  1821,  8*23. 

Bkhwick.  North,  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Haddington,  situated  on  the  south 
shore  of  tbe  Frith  of  Forth.  It  was  mode  a royal  burgh 
by  James  VI.  and  joins  with  Haddington.  Dunbar, 

Lauder  and  Jedburgh,  in  returning  one  member  to 
Parliament.  The  harbour  is  small,  ami  the  chief  trade 
is  exportation  of  groin  produced  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. A little  south  of  the  towu  is  the  conical  mountain 
called  North  Berwick  Law,  and  nearly  two  mile*  east 
are  the  remains  of  Tontallao  castle,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  tbe  family  of  Douglas.  The  population 
of  the  parish  in  1821,  was  1604,  about  half  of  which 
resides  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  in  the  country  part 
of  the  parish.  North  Berwick  is  29  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh. 

Bkrwick,  a post  town  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Salmon-fall  river,  in 
the  district  of  Maine.  It  is  a pleasant  town  with  iw» 
Academy,  and  some  trade.  There  is  a landing  place  at 
the  falls  of  the  river,  and  also  a considerable  village, 
which  was  considered  as  part  of  Berwick  till  1814, 
when  they  were  separated.  The  joiot  population  of 
both  is  stated  at  nearly  4500. 
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BERYL.  BERYL,  I.»t.  ktryllui;  Gr.  pi,r>u\\o<,  which,  Myj 
— ■ v^.'  Vowius,  we  have  received  from  tbe  East. 

And  1 »«u.wd  a loag  while 
Upon  (his  n ail  of  keriU 
That  ihooe  lighter  then  a glaa 
And  made  well  more  then  it  wan. 

Ckmmeer.  Tkt  //vine  of  Fa  mo,  book  ILL  ful.  281.  C.  L 

The  Injure  we’ll  stick  here  nnd  there. 

And  sea-green  colour’d  htryl. 

And  torieaae,  which  who  haps  to  bear 
is  often  kept  from  peril. 

Drayton.  Nympkol.  LX. 

Wlwt  rings  of  eastern  price  his  fingers  hold  ! 

Gold  decks  die  fingers,  beryl  decks  tbe  gold  ! 

FmmeU.  Gift  of  Poetry.  Solomon. 

Beryl,  one  of  the  precious  gems,  included  in 
Mineralogy.  under  tbe  species  Emerald  ; and  distin- 
guishable from  the  emerald  principally  by  its  colour. 

The  colours  of  the  Beryl  are  j»ale  greyish  green, 
and  blue,  and  ycllowr,  of  various  shades  ; it  has  also 
been  found  rose  red,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  perfectly 
limpid  and  colourless. 

The  pale  green  variety  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  aqua-marine,  derived  from  tbe  resemblance  of  its 
colour  to  that  of  sea  water. 

Large  and  fine  specimens  of  the  aqua-marine  are 
brought  from  Brazil  ; but  the  finest  Beryls  are  found 
in  Siberia  and  at  Dauria,  on  the  Chinese  frontier. 

**  A Beryl,'*  observes  the  sagacious  Aubrey,  in  his 
Miscellanies,  “is  a kind  of  crystal  that  hath  a weal 
tincture  of  red.”  In  this  magicians  see  visions.  " There 
arc  certain  formulas  of  prayer  to  be  used  before  th  ' 
make  the  inspection,  which  they  term  a Call.  In  a 
manuscript  of  Dr.  Foruiun  of  Lauibeth,  (which  Mr. 
Elios  Ashmole  had,)  is  a discourse  of  this  and  the 
prayer  also  there  is  a Call  which  Dr.  Napier  did  use. 
James  Harrington  (author  of  Oceana,)  tokl  me  that 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  then  ambassador  at  Venice,  did 
tell  him,  that  one  did  shew  him  three  several  times  in 
a gloss,  things  past  and  to  come.  When  Sir  Marmaduke 
Lungdale  was  in  Italy,  he  went  to  one  of  these  Magi, 
who  did  shew  him  a glass  where  he  saw  himself 
kneeling  before  a crucifix.  He  was  then  a Protestant; 
afterwards  he  became  a Roman  Catholic.  He  told  Mr. 
Thomas  Hensbaw,  tbis  himself." 

Aubrey  gives  also  a drawing  of  a consecrated  Beryl, 
**  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  knight 
of  the  Both,  which  he  keeps  in  his  closet  at  Hrampton- 
Bryan  in  Herefordshire,  amongst  his  cimelia,  which  I 
saw  there.  It  came  first  from  Norfolk  ; a minister  hnd 
it  there,  and  a Call  was  to  be  used  with  it.  Afterwards 
a miller  had  it,  and  both  did  work  great  cures  with  it 
(if  curable,)  and  in  the  Beryl  they  did  sec  either  the 
receipt  in  writing,  or  else  the  herb.  To  this  minister 
the  spirits  or  angels  would  appear  openly,  and  because 
tbe  miller  (who  was  his  familiar  friend)  one  day  hap- 
pened to  see  them,  he  gave  him  the  aforesaid  Beryl 
and  Call.  By  these  angels  the  minister  was  forewarned 
of  his  death.  This  account  I had  from  Mr.  Ashmole. 
Afterwards  the  Beryl  came  into  somebody's  hand  in 
London,  who  did  tell  strange  things  by  it;  insomuch 
that  at  last  he  was  questioned  for  it,  and  it  was  taken 
away  by  authority  (it  was  about  1645.)  This  Beryl 
is  a perfect  sphere,  the  diameter  of  it  I guess  to  be 
something  more  than  an  inch  ; it  is  set  in  a ring,  or 
circle  of  silver,  resembling  the  meridian  of  a globe ; 


tbe  stem  of  it  Is  about  ten  inches  high,  all  gilt.  At  the  BKRYL. 
four  quarters  of  it  are  tbe  names  of  four  angels,  viz, 

Uriel,  Raphael,  Michael,  Gabriel.  On  the  topis  a cross - 
patcc.  Sam  Boisardus  hath  writ  a book  Dc  Dwinalione  < 
per  Crystallum.  A clothier's  widow  of  Peru  bridge  in 
Herefordshire,  desired  Dr.  Sherborne,  (one  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  Hereford  and  rector  of  Pern- 
bridge, ) to  look  over  her  husband’s  writings  after  his 
decease  : among  other  things  he  found  a Call  for  a 
crystal.  The  clothier  had  his  clothes  often  stolen  from 
the  racks,  and  at  last  obtained  this  trick  to  discover 
the  thieves.  So  when  he  lost  his  clothes,  he  went  out 
about  midnight  with  his  crystal  and  Call,  and  a little 
boy,  or  little  maid  w ith  biro,  (for  they  say  it  must  be  a 
pure  virgin,)  to  look  in  this  crystal  to  sec  the  likenesa 
of  the  per  sou  that  committed  the  theft.  The  doctor 
did  burn  the  Call  167  L" 

BES  or  Bxssis,  a Homan  weight  of  eight  ounces,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  as,  or  pound  ; also  a land  measure, 
containing  two-thirds  of  the  jugerum,  or  acre  ; also  a 
measure  of  capacity,  containing  two-thirds  of  the 
sesltrrius,  or  pint. 

BESA1NT,  ke  and  saint  Lot.  sand  us  • Fr.  saint  i Sp. 
and  It.  santo,  sacred,  holy. 

To  besaint,  as  in  the  instances  below,  is  used  con- 
temptuously of  the  Catbolick  custom  of  conferring  the 
title  of  “ Saint." 


And  in  ahvrrd,  do  doabt,  is  many  men’s  eaooniring,  securing 
nnd  br tain  tiny  tbemsdret  in  tkis  life,  upon  every  slight  prematura 
pcnwuion  that  they  are  in  Christ. 

Hammond" t Works , voJ.  ir.  Sermon  viii. 

And  *<>  ns  TertuHUn  objects  to  tin?  hcntlien,  expostulating  with 
them  wkv  they  did  not  deifir  Tbcmirtodes  »nd  Onto,  **  well  an 
Jore  nml  Hercules,  Ouot  poUnrcm  rrro*  spud  inferos  rcHquinthl  t 
they  lenre  many  on  honrstcr  man  io  bell,  tlinn  some  of  those  whom 
their  favour  or  faction  balii  bt, runted.  Id.  voL  ir.  Sermon  Lx. 

BESANCON,  a large,  ancient,  and  well  built  city 
of  France,  the  capital  of  French  Comte.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Doubs,  the  larger  of 
which  is  usually  called  the  city,  the  less  the  Rattans, 
which  are  connected  by  u handsome  bridge  thrown 
across  the  river.  Both  nature  and  art  have  conspired 
to  render  Besan^on  a strong  place.  It  was  fortified 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  it  is  also  protected  by  a citadel 
standing  upon  a steep  rock,  as  well  as  by  a wall 
flanked  with  towers.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  and 
contains  several  fine  streets,  and  excellent  houses 
built  of  free-stone,  and  covered  with  slates,  supplied 
by  the  mountains,  among  which  it  is  embosomed. 
The  Metropolitan  Church,  the  Governor  s Palace,  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  Town -house,  are  the 
modern  buildings  which  chiefly  attract  the  attention  of 
the  stranger.  Besarujon,  however*  is  not  only  a hand- 
some modern  town,  but  is  memorable  from  its  antiquity, 
and  interesting  from  its  associations.  As  early  as  the 
invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it  was  considered  as 
an  important  place,  nnd  successively  received  the 
names  of  Cunlas  Setjuanorum,  Chrysopolis , and  Fuoa- 
tium.  From  tbe  loti,  the  present  appellation  appears 
to  have  been  derived.  Csrsar  took  it  from  the  Seqtiani, 
and  made  it  a depot  for  arms.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
wars  which  subverted  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  was 
nearly  destroyed,  first  by  the  Germans,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Huns ; but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  Bur- 
gundians, and  made  an  imperial  city.  Besan^on  still 
exhibits  several  vestiges  of  those  early  times.  Tba 
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BELSAN-  remains  of  Roman  architecture  ore  yet  visible  near  the 
CON.  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  relics  of  the  triumphal 
7-  arch,  raised  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  the  year 

*T4N**"  I*  pasted  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  peace  of 

1 ~ * ‘ t Westphalia,  but  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1674, 

v and  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  seat  of  a Governor- 
general,  a Parliament,  an  Intendant,  an  Archbishop, 
and  several  provincial  officers.  The  Metropolitan  was 
a Prince  of  the  Roman  Empire,  until  the  peace  of 
Ryswirk  subjected  him  to  the  authority  of  France. 
Hi*  diocese  now  extends  over  the  departments  of 
Doubs,  the  Upper  Saone,  and  the  Jura,  and  his  suf- 
fragans arc  the  bishops  of  Autun,  Metz,  Strasburg, 
Nancy,  and  Dijon.  As  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Doubs,  Bcsancon  is  the  seat  of  a Prefect,  and  other 
functionaries,  a*  well  as  the  station  of  a royal  tribunal, 
both  of  law  and  commerce.  It  is  also  the  head- 
quarter* of  the  sixth  military  division,  and  has  a cele- 
brated school  of  artillery,  and  a manufacture  of  arms. 
The  University  was  dissolved  at  the  revolution,  but 
has  since  been  re-established  as  a Lyceum  and  College. 
It  has  also  Academies  of  Sciences  and  Painting,  with  a 
Literary  and  Military  Institution,  and  a good  Library, 
containing  some  valuable  manuscripts.  Clocks  mid 
watches  arc  extensively  made  at  Besamjon,  besides 
which,  here  are  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  leather, 
stockings,  and  hats.  A good  trade  i*  likewise  carried 
on  in  corn,  wine,  iron,  and  a few  other  articles.  The 
environs  of  the  town  are  highly  picturesque,  and  at  a 
short  distance  there  are  hot  baths,  which  are  much 
frequented.  A late  French  work  states  the  popula- 
tion at  28,172  individual*.  Besan^on  is  235  mile* 
south-east  of  Paris,  in  latitude  47°  14'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 6°  3'E. 

BESANT,  Bszaxt,  Bieant,  or  Brim,  a golden 
coin  struck  at  Constantinople  during  the  existence  of 
the  Western  Empire,  and  current  for  many  ages 
throughout  Europe.  Dr.  Henry  (tv.  275.)  estimates 
its  value  at  nine  shillings  and  fourpcnce  halfpenny  of 
our  present  money.  But  it  probably  varied.  The 
gold  offered  at  the  altar  by  the  King" of  England  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Epiphany  and  the  Purification,  is 
called  Bcsant. 

Bmaxt,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  blazoning  of  this  coin, 
introduced  into  coat  armour  during  the  Holy  wars. 

BESCORN,  be  and  scorn.  Ft.  escorner ; It.  tcorno, 
sehenire,  which  Menage  thinks  arc  from  the  Latin 
spemere.  See  To  Scobn, 

TIinn  was  be  betcvrnrd,  that  only  thuld  bare  been  honoured  in 
all«  Ullages  sad  of  allc  Uiinges. 

Chaucer.  The  Pertones  Tale , v.  It  p.  299. 

BESCATTER,  be  and  scalier.  A.  S.  “ Ascadian, 
to  separate,  to  sever  or  put  apart,  to  shed  or  spred 
abroad,  to  disperse  or  scatter.1'  Somner. 

Her  goodly  locks  adownc  ber  backe  did  flow® 

Vnto  her  waste,  with  flounre*  beieattrrrd, 

The  which  ambrosiail  odour*  forth  did  throws 
To  *11  about,  and  all  her  shoulder#  spred 
As  a new  spring. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  11. 

BESCHTAN,  a mountain  of  Asia,  forming  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  Caucasian  chain.  It  is 
Sometimes  called  the  Five  Mountains,  and  is  chiefly 
covered  with  wood  towards  the  base,  which  becomes 
more  scanty  in  ascending  the  acclivity,  till  it  totally 


disappears.  The  summit  is  only  a few  yards  in  diame-  BESTR. 
ter,  which  gives  the  whole  sonic  resemblance  to  a TAN 
pyramid.  This  top  was  formerly  crowned  with  a 
pyramidal  structure  of  hewn  stone,  which  was  demo-  BEJt 
fished  by  lightning  about  the  commencement  of  the  v ’ < 
present  century.  On  the  approach  of  rain,  this  S' 
mountain  is  said  to  be  completely  enveloped  in  fog, 
and  when  the  clouds  are  gradually  precipitated,  the 
weather  becomes  serene.  A hot  spring  issues  from 
the  side  of  Beschtan,  with  a temperature  of  156°, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  many 
diseases.  This  part  of  the  Caucasian  range  appears  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Hippie,  or  Horse  Mountains,  and  very  fine 
horses  arc  still  bred  there  by  a tribe  of  Caucasians. 

These  ore  included  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Caucasus,  having  submitted  to  the  Czar  Iwan  Was- 
silieritch,  in  155S.  It  will,  however,  readily  bo 
conceived,  that  this  is  rather  a nominal  than  a real 
subjection,  an  observation  which  indeed  applies  to 
the  whole  of  the  Caucasian  tribes.  The  mountain 
is  about  thirty  miles  from  Georgbievsk,  the  capital  of 
the  Russian  government ; and  near  it,  not  far  from  its 
northern  base,  is  the  village  of  Korass,  where  the 
missionaries  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society,  have  for  some  years  laboured  in  disseminating 
the  truth  among  the  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  of 
these  regions. 

HESCRATCH,  fee  and  scratch.  Ger.  kratzen  ; Dutch, 
kratsev,  or  kretten  ; Fr.  grater  i It.  grattare.  In  some 
editions  of  Chaucer,  btscrachin  : in  others  only  tcrachin 
Romance  of  the  Rose. 

Of  whom  be  asked,  whence  he  lately  came. 

And  wbitber  now  be  trauellcd  so  faat, 

For,  sore  be  swat,  and  running  through  that  tame 
Tliick  forest,  was  bescratcht,  and  both  bit  fret  nigh  lame. 

S pen  ter.  Faerie  Qtieene,  book  til.  can.  5. 

BESCRAWL,  be  and  scrawl.  Skinner  thinks,  is 
contracted  from  scrabble  : from  the  Dutch  krabbelen , 
waft  liter  as  pingere  • inept*  scribere.  To  make  bad  let- 
ters, to  write  carelessly,  foolishly.  Perhaps  from  the 
French  escriraille,  scribled. 

So  far  is  it  from  the  ken  of  these  wretrbed  projector#  of  ours, 
that  beterawi  their  pamphlets  everyday  with  new  forma  of  govern- 
ment for  our  church. 

Milton.  R-atan  af  Church  Government,  fol.  41.  r.  i. 

BESCREEN,  be  and  screen.  Fr.  escran.  Soreniua 
remarks  the  affinity  of  the  Swcd.  skur,  which  Ihre 
thinks  may  be  from  the  Ger.  schauren,  to  cover,  to 
protect. 

To  cover,  hide,  conceal. 

Jcl.  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  besereen’d  In  night. 

So  stum  blest  on  my  counsel!  ? 

ShaJupemre.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  59. 

BESCRIBBLE,  be  and  scribble.  Lftt.  scribbillare  ; 

Fr.  escrivaiire.  “ Scribbled,  scurvily  penned,  buuldly 
written."  Cotgr&ve. 

And  that  power  which  Christ  never  took  from  the  roaster  of  the 
family,  bat  rectified  only  to  a right  and  wary  uae  at  home  ; that 
power  the  undisccming  canonist  hath  improperly  asarpt  in  his 
court-leet,  and  bescribbted  with  a thousand  trilling  impcrtinenrien, 
which  ye*  have  6U*d  the  life  of  roan  with  serious  trouble  and 
calamity.  Milton.  Doctrine,  Ifc.  of  Divorce,  ▼.  i.  fol.  198. 

BESCUMBER,  be  and  scum  ber.  Scotch,  tcomer. 

The  Dutch  tchuymer,  from  schuymert,  despumare,  is 
used  as  wc  use  the  noun,  scum  .•  sc.  the  scum  of  the 
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BESCUM-  earth  , those  who  do  all  mean,  base,  dirty  acts  or 
BER.  offices.  And  from  this — the  verb  tkvmer,  or  * comer, 
— may  hare  been  formed.  To  do  any  dirty  act : to 
dirty  ; to  scatter  dirt  or  filth. 

Our  muse  is  in  mind  for  th’  untru»*ing  a poet ; 

I slip  by  bis  name  ; for  i»ost  men  doe  know  it ; 

A critics,  that  ail  tbc  world  betrumbert 
With  Mtrrcall  humour*,  and  lyrical  numbers. 

Be*  Josuoh.  Polluter,  foL  300. 

Whose  kirtle  was’t,  you  gnaw’d  too  ? Mistress*  Bands? 

And  Waxe'a  stockingi  ? Who  ? Did  Blockc  betenmber 
Statutes  white  suite,  wi'  tbe  parchment  lacc  there  ? 

Id.  The  Staple  of  A 'trots,  fol.  72. 

BESCUTCHEON,  be  anil  scutcheon.  It.  tcuccione, 
escuccione ; Fr.  ctcusson,  from  the  Lat.  scutum,  from 
tbe  Gr.  Zkutot,  a hide,  or  skin,  i.  e.  the  material  of 
which  shields  were  first  made. 

The  last  grave  fop  of  tbe  last  age. 

In  a superb  feather’d  hearse, 

Bescute  Aton'd  and  be  tagged  with  verse. 

Chart  hill.  The  Ghost,  book  ir. 

BESE'E,  1 Be  and  tee.  Goth,  taihwan ; A.  S. 
Bkse'en.  J aeon , beacon  ; Dutch,  tien  ; Ger.  tehen. 
To  see,  to  look  at.  The  past  participle,  betet/e  or 
beteen,  seems  to  have  been  used  as  the  Latin,  spcctatus, 
observed,  examined,  chosen. 

it  muche  of  is  owe  folc  bigan  vor  to  flc. 

Sire,  quoth  tbo  knigt,  thou  most  Uic  bi  se. 

R.  G lorn  its  ter,  p,  5 25. 

A good  sister  yet  I preie. 

Tell  me  why  ye  be  so  l ctyr. 

And  with  these  halters  thus  begone. 

Cower.  Con/,  Am,  book  iv.  fol.  71. 

And  setdc,  I have  synned  Ditrsiyngr  rightful  blood  : and  Uiei 
seidca  what  to  us,  beset  thee.  fiicltf.  Matthew , chap.  27. 

But  Arrous  was  so  wo  beseim 

With  though  tes,  which  rpon  him  ronne. 

That  be  all  by  die  brode  sonoe 
To  bedde  goth,  not  for  to  rest, 

But  for  to  thuikc  vpon  the  I>eate. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  171. 

On  tbe  3d  day  of  May  she  made  her  entry  into  Lodo  riding  on 
a white  palfreyc  (which  y guene  of  England  had  sent  for  her) 
behynde  Syr  Thomas  Ear  richly  betent,  A w*  great  eftpany  of  lordes 
it  ladyes.  Hall.  King  Henry  VIII.  fol.  10#. 

All  ladyea  and  dnmoselles  were  fresshely  betent  according  to 
their  decrees,  except  Alyi,  Countess*  of  Salisbury,  for  she  went 
as  simply  as  she  myght,  to  the  intent  that  the  Kyng  ahulde  not 
aette  hts  rr garde  on  her.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  v.  1.  C.  89. 

BESE'ECH,  v.  Goth,  toejan  ; A.S.  tecan,  gett- 
Bese'kch,  n.  icani  Dutch,  tocken  j Gcr.  tuchtn; 
Bf.sk'eching,  n.  VSwed.  sbka.  To  seek. 
Bkbb^ciir*,  i To  seek  or  search  after,  to 

Bess'kk.  j inquire,  to  require,  to  ask,  to 

petition  for,  to  beg,  to  solicit. 

}ct  ror  jrch  hy  seeks  fc,  hane  half  my  load  myd  me. 

An  $-cli,  as  Yj  partyner,  half  Engelond  myd  ft. 

R.  G faucet  ter,  p.  309. 

Whan  kyng  R.  herd,  )e  Criatcn  had  railk  pyn, 

Falie  soft  he  him  ansuerd,  we  pan  d with  his  ioe, 

**  To  Criste  for  me  bisehe,  J*nt  he  gyuc  a>c  )at  grace, 
ye  Criatendom  to  eke,  J*e  Saraiins  to  cbacc." 

A.  Brttnne,  p.  170. 

For  while  fortune  is  frend.  fro  res  wolien  J*  lov^e 
And  fast  nr  }e  in  here  fratcroite.  and  for  >e  by  se eke 
To  here  pour  provincial. 

Pieri  Plouhman.  Vision,  p.  201, 


Rdraunde  sent  his  messengers,  of  |>c*  )>ain  bisaaht,  BKSEECIf. 

Inguar  sent  bode  agryn,  J*at  pe*  wild  Jte  noobt.  _ 

R.  Hr  unite,  p.  22. 

And  ynt  wolde  be  hem  no  wo.  ^at  wroght  hvm  al  J>at  tenne 
Bote  myhlcticbc  w*  mouthe.  mercy  he  soughtr 
To  hare  pyte  on  pat  puple.  Jmt  paynede  bym  to  depr. 

Piers  Plouhman.  Vision,  p.  21. 

Thou  art  so  wise,  it  needeth  thee  nought  techr. 

Go,  save  our  lives,  and  that  I thee  btstche. 

Chancer.  The  Millers  Tate , r.  3399. 


She  sayde  ; lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven, 

Vlctorte,  and  as  a conqueronr  to  liven. 

Nooght  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour  : 

But  wc  beteie  you  of  nvercie  and  eocour 
Hare  metric  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse. 

Id.  The  Knightet  Tale,  v.  917. 

But  tell  me,  if  I wist  what  she  were 
For  whom  that  the  al  mbauenture  aileth 
Durst  thou  that  1 told  it  in  her  cere 
Thy  wo,  aith  thou  darst  not  thyxelfc  for  fee  re 
And  her  besought,  on  the  to  ban  some  routh. 

Id.  Troi/tts,  book  i.  fol.  156. 

1 wote  not  fadre  what  ye  mesne. 

But  this  I woldc  you  btstche, 

That  ye  me  by  some  wey  teebe 
What  is  to  hen  an  hypocrite. 

Gower.  Con/,  Am.  book  i.  fol.  1 1. 
How  tbei  for  euery  mernbne  hidden 
A sotulry  god,  to  vrhotn  thei  spradden 
Her  armes,  and  of  belpe  besought e *». 

Id.  lb.  book  v.  fol.  92. 

Therefore  britlieren  1 biseekt  ghou  bl  the  merci  of  God,  that 
ghe  ghyue  ghoure  bodie*  a lyvyuf  sacrafice  booli  plesvxuv  to  God 
and  ghoure  seruysc  monable. 

Wlclif.  Roausynes,  chap.  xU. 

1 beteehe  you  therefore  bretheren,  by  the  mercifulnem  of  God. 
that  ye  make  your  body*  a quyeke  sacryfice,  holy  and  acceptable 
0od*  Bible,  1551. 

Bi  al  preier  and  bisechyng  preie  ghe  al  lyme  in  spyryt. 

IViclif.  Kffctiet,  chap,  rl 


Then  made  I my  prayer  to  tbe  God  of  beauc,  it  sayd  vnto  the 
yf ,l  please  the  kyng,  and  if  thy  aeruaunt  be  fauored  in  thv 
aightc.  1 btttkf  tlsc  aeudr  me  into  Juda  mto  the  cytie  of  mr 
fotbcm  burial!,  that  I may  Irnyld  it. 

Bible,  1551.  XehemsaA,  cap.  1L 


. » proijTaine  ior  you  slthouglie 

you  sake  nothmge : But  yet  he  loueth  to  be  called  rpon  with 
suebe  manner  of  intercession*,  he  loueth  to  be  cotreated,  and  fas 
It  wer)  enforced,  with  godly  betechinget. 

I'd  all.  Philippi  ant,  cap.  iv.  fol.  19. 


71»e  very  sonne  of  God  a priest  for  euermore,  ready  at  all  lime* 
and  mete  to  oiake  intercession  for  vs  for  that  nevthcr  death  can 
take  hym  away,  neither  any  infinuitle  let  hym,  to  be  a conueniente 
and  pertite  bioecher  for  va.  Id.  Hebrews,  cap.  v«L 


Demosthenes*  and  Tally's  fame  and  speech. 

Each  one  that  studies  rhet'ricke,  will  beseech 
At  Pallas'  hands.  Beaumont.  Jucetsal,  Sat.  x. 


Ma.  Good  madam,  hear  tbc  suit  that  Edith  urges, 

With  *wcli  Bubmias  beseeches , nor  remain 
So  strictly  bound  to  sorrow  for  your  sou. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Bloody  Brother,  act  ir.  sc.  2. 

Tbtjr  *lio  wns  widiln  tmbpd.  wring  no  oiler  lope  of  we- 
eonr,  wot  tlnr  rnibwwlmin  to  tbe  coovill,  b,„„ i,«,  hi.  lel~ 
nnj  iMltaf  pitlifoll  mono,  bo*  tbry  wltl  i!.cir  wire.  u,d  clUdren 
were  ,hu«  up  wilbta  Iht  fcrtnw,  nd  lookrd  ..trj  l„>ur  for  ilentb 
rltler  b,  funin  or  lie  e*ord.  J/.U..J,  JJUw.ULtai.  ' 

Let  me  now  fewer*  you  In  tbe  nune  of  Ibe  Lord  Jrsu»  Christ 
wbow  wrrnnU  ye  nre  no*  to  be,  tint  (root  tbi.  dnv  famed  ye 
took  upon  nun  u yoi.r  grm  muter , ,nd  In.  out  voarwlvm  .boily 
in  tbe  unite  be  C»U>  you  to.  Bnrr.d,,.  Sr erne.  Ui. 
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At  tbU  .be  .brick'd  .loud ; the  monmf.il  Iron 
Krtiu'd  her  grief)  Mill  groreiing  on  the  plmn. 

With  gnMiii,  end  lutfilfl  upheld,  to  more  lii.  tniul, 
ItetoMgkl  In.  pity  to  their  lielplct*  kind ! 

I try  rim.  Palamen  and  Arcite. 

Whence  ibis  unwonted  patience  ? this  weak  doubt  ? 

Tbi»  bunc  intrekinf  of  rejected  peace  ? 

This  meek  foriiesranec  ? this  uiuiative  fear, 

To  generous  Britons  nerer  known  before  ? 

Thomson.  Britannia. 


Observe  now  I beseec h you,  the  implacable  spirit  of  tbi*  fellow, 
wbo  was  not  ashamed  thus  to  confess  hbasHf  capable  of  insulting 
the  unfortunate.  Alelmotk.  Pitnys  Letters,  book  i.  let  r. 

* Tli ou  art  the  Prince  of  Peace,  breathe  upon  us  brotherly  love* 
Thou  art  the  God,  hare  pity  on  thy  humble  brteeehers. 

The  W hole  Duty  yf  Man.  Private  Derations. 

" The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and  worshipped  him,**  proa- 
t rated  himself  at  his  master's  feet,  and  in  the  moat  moving  terms 
besought  him,  saving,  “ have  patience  with  me,  and  I will  pay  thee 
.11  Peart  eat.  Lecture  xrL 

IIESE'EM,  ^ Be  and  teem.  Gcr.  ziemer,  dccere, 

Bkrk'ksiinc,  n.  V from  Gcr.  tehen  ; Dutch,  tun,  to 
Bkxi/rmly.  J see.  Skinner. 

To  look,  to  appear ; tc.  like  itself,  as  it  oupht  to 
appear  ; i.  c.  apt,  fit,  becoming,  convenient,  suitable, 
proper. 

So  fid  re  with  hi*  respons,  so  faithfnlle  Jwi  Heemrd 
Bohe  erle*  & barons,  his  wordes  aH  £ci  formed. 

R.  Itrumme,  p.  307. 


dc  if  he  wllle  }orgh  bataile,  J*cr  to  wille  I stand, 

& bataile  brine nc  vs  wille  not  hr  sevusnd. 

Id.  p.  hi. 


A bachelor  ober  a beaupere.  he*t  hym  by  semetk 
And  for  be  dob  hat  kerereb  btn>.  raid  his  here  a frere. 

Piers  Piauhman,  p.  ICO. 

That  other  was  nothing  to  acke 
But  vnderneatb  auche  a iape 
He  hath  ao  for  hym  sell*  fchape. 

That  howe  as  ener  it  hym  beerme. 

The  miter,  with  the  diademe 
lie  hath  through  supplunVatann. 

Gamer.  Van/.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  44. 

Blsemrtk  it  a vonmui,  not  hilid  on  the  head  tn  preie  to  God  ? 

Wk ii/.  Ceryntk.  cb.  ii. 

Of  right  be  present  must  pain  ft  rkc  torment 
The  pale  death  beormeth  not  to  be  absent. 

Chancer.  Rnsuaant  ttf  Lore,  fob  323. 

So  said,  ler  richest  snake,  wbicb  to  her  wrist 
For  a hr  teeming  bracelet  she  had  ly’d, 

(A  special  worm  it  was  as  ever  ki»*'d 

The  foamy  lips  of  Cerberus)  alie  »f|>lr’d 

To  the  king's  heart.  Cm  thaw.  Step * to  tie  Temple. 

A worthy  matter,  aayth  one,  Syr  Thomas  Elyot  is  liecorae  a 
phisition,  and  wryteth  in  pbisik,  which  besenneth  not  a knygbt,  lie 
(nought  banc  ben  modi  better  occupyed. 

Sir  Thomnt  El  ft.  Cot  tel  mf  Health.  The  Proheme. 

The  dale*  and  lower  grounds  bare  some  little  banks  lying  to  the 
sun  nr,  and  riven  withal),  necre  unto  the  woods,  yea  and  places 
more  meet  and  beseeming  for  men  to  inhabit. 

Holland.  LirirS,  fob  414. 

■ - ■ There,  where  the  field 
Wav  deepest  stain'd  with  gore,  on  Hocbstel's  plain. 

The  theatre  of  thy  glory,  once  was  rais'd 
A meaner  trophy,  by  the  imperial  hand  * 

Extorted  gratitude  l which  now  the  rage 
Of  malice  impotent,  be  terming  ill 
A regal  breast,  has  lerell'd  to  the  ground. 

Lyttelton.  Blenheim. 
See  to  their  neats  they  bye  with  merry  glee. 

And  in  htteevOy  order  sdctan  there. 


She  gave  him  but  a teat  : his  manly  form. 

His  virtues,  ev’n  the  courage  that  preserv’d 
Her  life,  hr**tm'd  no  sentiment  to  wake 
Warmer  than  gratitude. 

.l/djvw.  The  English  Garden,  book  xir. 


BESEDt. 

BESET. 


11ESET,  be  and  tet.  Goth,  tat  Jan  t A.  S.  mttan  # 
Dutch,  tetlen,  beselten  t Gcr.  tztzen,  betetzen  t Swe. 
sat  ha,  betatta. 

To  put,  to  place,  to  station,  to  fix ; to  put  in  order, 
to  arrange  ; to  place  or  station  in  order,  on  all  sides  * 
to  surround,  and  thus  to  stop,  or  block  up,  to  block* 
adc,  to  besiege. 

For  leh  am  tried  my  fon  on  ech  half  by  set, 

And  jef  ich  hciu  may  ouer  come  boru  jou  Je  bet. 

ft  Gloucester,  p.  1 IS, 

He  byte  tie  hem  vast*  ynou,  ao  )>at  nttc  laste  Jarre 
be  bysopes  and  o)»ct  peel  mis,  bat  of  hwde  were. 

id.  p.  177 

Be  re  lilt  to  J»e  bishop,  and  bide  bj  m of  Ibis  grace 
To  by  setten  bit  hym  selva.  as  be»t  be  for  fy  soule. 

Piers  PUtnkatan,  p,  105. 


Therefore  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  not  beset  in  God,  na 
don  principally  for  Godde*  sake,  although  that  a man  love  it  lose 
thaA  God,  yet  is  it  venial  sinne. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  so  nee  Tale,  r.  ii.  p.  M9. 
He  was  glad,  and  sail'd,  **  Friend  ao  dec  re 
Now  f ire  a right,  for  Jove's  name  in  lies  re  n. 

Lore  lislh  beset  thee  well,  be  of  good  cheere." 

id.  Troilns,  book  i.  fol.  235. 


Tbo  was  the  great  merusile  on  bonde, 

That  he,  which  was  so  wise  a knight. 

His  lyfe  rpon  so  vonce  a wight 
dinette  wolde  in  iopanlie  : 

Aud  many  it  bolden  for  folic. 

Gamer.  Canf.  Am.  book  L 

Fyrat  tlie  features  of  her  face, 

In  whiche  nature  had  all  grace 
Of  womanlie  brutee  besette. 

So  that  it  might  not  he  bette.  Id.  Ib.  book  vii. 

For  the  roote  of  alle  yuriis  is  couetise  whicbe  sum  men  coueityngc 
erriden  fro  die  frith  and  bisettiden  Lein  with  manie  aortwis. 

Wicljf.  Tyma.  ch.  vi. 

The  Greeks  towards  the  palace  rushed  fast, 

And  roar  red  with  engines  toe  gates  beset. 

Surrey.  JEncit,  book  ii. 

The  rest,  that  saw  with  fear  the  ill  success 
Of  tingle  fight,  durst  not  like  fortune  try  s 
Bat  round  beset  her  with  their  numerous  press  s 
Before,  Iscsidc,  behind,  they  on  her  fly. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  C,  fi. 

And  if  the  beseting  of  one  home  to  rob  be  it,  be  lastly  deemed 
Worthy  death,  what  shall  we  thinke  of  them  that  besiege  whole 
cities  for  desire  of  spoile  f 

Sir  John  Cheeke.  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

And  kill  him  [L.  S3  reins]  Uiev  did,  but  to  their  own  cost : for 
whiles  be  fought  in  his  ownr  defence,  some  of  those  that  laid  for 
his  ■aiarhiefe,  died  for  it,  and  lay  along  about  him  for  com  panic  : 
for  being  a right  stout  and  strong  man  of  bis  hands,  he  stood  it 
courageously  : and  notwithstanding  he  was  beset  round  about,  he 
defended  hiuiselfc  very  manfully.  Holland.  Livivt , fol.  116. 

- — The  hare 

Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  aoarm,  nod  dogs. 

And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks. 

Urg'd  on  by  tearless  want.  Thsstssaoss.  Winter. 

The  one  waa  Aurora  with  fingers  of  roses,  and  her  feet  dewy, 
attir'd  in  grey  ; the  other  was  Vesper  in  a robe  of  azure  beset 
with  drops  of  gold.  Spectator,  No.  425. 

No  BU>  lira  too  loo.,  «b*  Unit  to  do  will.  _ trit,  ood  .uffc. 
will  rt.ito.tn in,  ob.t  Fio.idract  rlran  to  comm.od  or  indict, 
but  indeed  Ukj  «t  *lwp  IncommoAin  wVkk  fc-«-r  old  .go. 

Omit.  A Lmtr  /.  « KM.  L. r*. 
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BESEW.  HE5BW,  be  and  tew.  Goth  siujan  : A.  S.  siwian  t 
Sire,  ty ; Lat.  suo.  “ Nam  man  ne  siwath  (Goth. 
siujath)  niwne  scyp  to  eablum  rea/e  " No  man  sc  with 
. a patch  of  new  cloth  to  au  old  cloth.  Wiclif,  Mark  ii. 
«I. 

And  vrhnn  he  mvt,  and  mHe  fonde 
Tlii«  eudVr  made,  ant)  well  cnglued, 

The  dornl  Isodic-  was  besrtred 
la  doth  of  gnJde,  and  Settle  therin. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  hook  viil.  fol.  180. 

BES1IADE,  be  and  shade.  Goth,  skaulan ; A.  S.jcca- 
<fan.  To  distinguish,  disjoin,  divide  or  sever,  to  sheade. 
Somner.  Ger.  schiedfn  ; l>utch.  scheeden  ; Swe.  skygga. 

A shade,  is  (something,  any  thing,)  secluded,  sepa- 
nted,  retired  ; that  by  which  we  are  separated  from 
weather,  sun,  &c. 

✓ For  he  is  with  the  grmmde  bet haded, 

Ha  that  the  inoone  is  sorodrle  faded. 

And  maie  not  fully  shine  clerr. 

Gower.  Com/.  Aon.  book  ri, 

BESHINE,  be  and  shine.  Goth,  skeinan  ; A.  S. 
scinan  ; Ger.  scheinan  ; Dutch,  sch  linen  f Swe.  skyna. 
To  give  light  or  brightness  to,  to  enlighten. 

— He  had  a wyf, 

That  he  lorid  u hertlich  as  his  own  tyf ; 

[She]  was  as  Dure  a creature  as  sun  might  b*ikt*t. 

History  of  lirryn.  [’try's , p.  683. 
Wlicn  the  sun  » art,  H bnhineth  not  the  world,  I will  sale  that 
then,  and  not  before,  the  flesh  will  erase  to  pain  r*. 

Gaidru  Boohe,  p.  3. 
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I bare  not  modi  to  pier,  the  pains  are  easy,— 

Meav’a  will  reward  vonr  piety,  and  thank  it. 

W ben  I am  dead  ; for  sure  1 must  not  live 
I hope  I cannot. 

Gl.  — ■ ■ Now,  beshrew  thy  sadness, 

Thou  turn'st  me  to  much  woman.  ' 

Ford.  The  Broket*  Heart,  act  iiL  SC.  ), 

Descend  ; so  help  me  Jove  as  yon  shall  find 
Tlial  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

4‘  Nay,"  quoth  the  cock,  •*  but  I bcthrtw  ua  both. 

If  I believe  a saint  upon  his  oath." 

Itrydcn.  The  Cork  and  tht  Fox. 

Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil  ! said  I,  Tauntingly,— far  1 envy  not 
its  power,  which  paints  the  evil  of  life  with  so  bird  and  deadly  a 
colouring.  Stem*.  SessRmental  Journey. 

BESHUT,  be  and  shut.  A.  S.  sc  y tan,  ttHan  ,•  (Dutch, 
sehuten  f Ger.  schutten.)  To  throw,  to  cast  forth. 

To  shut  or  shet  the  door,  means  to  throw  or  cast 
the  door  to.  There  he  beshet ; i.  e.  there  he  shut  up  ; 
with  the  doors,  8tc.  shut,  or  thrown,  or  cast  to.  bee 
Tooke,  ii.  130  and 

But  who  was  glad  now,  who  as  trow  ye  » 

But  Tmilns,  that  stode  and  might  it  ae 
Throughout  a lilel  window  in  a stew 
Ther  he  brshet,  sith  midnight  was  in  mew 
Unwist  of  cuery  wight,  but  of  Panda  r*. 

Chaucer.  Troiltu,  book  iii.  fol.  170. 

BESIDE, 

Mmi'dis. 


BE- 

SIIREW 


BESIDE 


\ Hr  and  «*.  A S.  tide,  Dutch. glide; 
J Oer.  seyt ; Swe.  sida. 

. ,,  ifsr  thc  tide;  distinguished  from  Minimi  before; 

UtoHKfcW,  be  and  threw.  A.  S.  syrwaa,  syreicam,  thus,  not  directly  opposite  or  contrary  to,  but 

syrewirtu,  to  vex,  to  molest,  to  cause  mischief  to.  Be-  declining,  bending,  deviating  from,  to  the  ritrht  hand 

. nr  ltw>  UA  . 1. _ .. r . Tr  . * 


•brew  thee  ! Best/rew,  tlie  imperative  of  iiuyrntuia, t. 
be  thou,  <j rice,  lyrcue,  i.  e.  vexed,  or  niaveat  thou  be 
vexed,  molested,  mi&chievcd,  aggrieved  ia  so  cue  milliner 
Tooke  ii.  S10. 


or  the  left,  from  the  straight  forw  ard  course  — Placi  d 
or  added  to  the  side,  and  thus — in  addition  to.— Put  or 
placed  to  the  side,  out  of  the  direct  .traiuht  forward 
course;  out  of  the  right  line.  "Talked!  like  a man 
besides  himself,  sc.  out  of  the  right  course  of  him- 
self, of  his  mind  j out  of  his  mind. 

o 

h«>  r "tv  >rr  *«re  ear.  bv*.  & »», 

Of  fond  of  France,  and  of  oj»cr  loodcs  ii  syde. 

It.  Glon tester,  p.  92. 


And  mette  hem  after  mydaoirer,  ye  forte  of  Sevn  Jon, 

And  a gret  balayfe  ainyte  by*yde  je  loan  of  Sainton. 

Id.  p.  302. 

Of  wrrkes  |*t  kh  wel  dude,  witness*  ich  take 
And  lyggen  to  such.  ]>at  vitten  me  by  syde. 

Piers  P Com  A man.  Fuion,  p.  89. 


i«) 


Now  riles  freer , I wnl  brtkrrtce  thy  face, 

(Quod  diii  Sompnour)  anti  1 beshrew*  me. 

But  if  I telle  taloa  Iwn  or  three 
Of  frerts,  or  I conic  to  Sidcu borne. 

That  f vital  make  thin  herte  for  lo  mome  ; 

For  wel  I wot  thy  patience  la  gon. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Bathes  Prologue,  v.  6416. 

Tito*  false  traitoarvue  untrewc 
Was  like  that  snlowe  horse  of  bewe. 

That  in  the  Apocalips  is  shewed. 

That  signifieth  to  folke  beakrrwed. 

That  been  all  full  of  trvaeherie. 

And  pole,  through  bypoernue. 

^ The  Roman tt t of  the  /fare,  fol.  150. 

So  that  the  privie  trraefaerie. 

Hid  voder  Ilia  false  li vpoerihie 
Was  then  all  o|trnly  shewed. 

That  many  a man  them  hath  beshrew ed. 

Gower.  Cm/.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  14. 

For  then  were  I all  be* brewed. 

And  worthy  to  be  put  abacke, 

With  all  the  sorrows  vpon  my  baeke, 

TUat  any  man  ordeine  coo  the. 

Id.  Jb . book  LiL  fol.  50. 

Upon  this  hirde  lie  took  hi*  rirenebe 
That  there  he  was  snowe  white  to  fore. 

Ewer  afterward*  cole  blakc  therefore 
He  w»*  transformed,  as  it  sheweth. 

And  many  a man  yet  biro  bethreweth. 

Id.  Ik.  hook  iii.  fol.  52. 

Moreoaer  whe  we  say,  God  koine  von  I bane  door  mv*k.r!»u  «i  '*rro»  eTr*1  hrJVre  S'*00'*  the  eonsufahip,  and  all 

for  this  dav,  do  we  not  take  it  f^aWi  T ?tfIOr  that  ho  U 

Chid.  n?  U Mot  cl,OT.l.,Mdl  w.«  hi.  w"TLX‘tn,iC  10  SCWl  “ 


There  bene  also  sorume  (as  men  s 

That  futtowen  Simon  at  holes, 
Wlwrne  cart  goth  vpon  wbcles 
Of  ranetisc  and  worhlus  pride. 
And  holy  clmrchc  goth  beside. 


Cotter.  Com/.  Am.  Pro. 

Of  Norfolk  was  this  rove,  of  which  1 tell 
ifeaufe  a town,  men  ctcpcn  Baldoswcll. 

Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a frrre  ahoute. 

And  ever  he  rode  the  hindonet  of  the  route. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  x.  621. 

In  that  day  Jbestis  gbede  out  of  the  hous  and  soat  bindis  the 
*•-  Wixtif.  Matthew,  clu  xiii. 

The  same  day*  went  Jesus  out  of  the  bouse  and  salt*  by  the  sea 
***  Bible,  1551 


that  we  take  it  for  patience. 


Tyndalls  Workes,  fol.  253. 


Holland,  Liriso,  fol.  456. 
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11ESIDF..  We  ought  not  to  suffer  any  of  thnac  many  day*  (vouchsafed  by 
__  his  goodiiris)  to  flow  beside  in,  tom!  of  the  signal  expression*  of 
pp..  our  dutiful  thank  fulness  to  biin.  Burrow.  Sermon  xix.  t.  |. 

SILVER  That  m)in  tlmt  doth  not  know  those  thing*  which  are  of  use  and 
w- -j-m-d  necessity  for  him  to  know  ii  hut  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  lie 
mar  know  besides.  Tillotso n.  Sermon  L 

These,  and  a thousand  things  betide. 

Did  wc  consult  a poet's  pride. 

Some  gay,  some  serious,  might  1*  said. 

But  ten  to  one  they'd  not  Ik  read. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  book  lii. 
Where  full  in  rirw  Augusta's  spires  are  seen 
With  flow'rr  lawns,  and  waring  woods  between. 

An  liutnlde  habitation  rose,  betide 

Where  Thames  meandriitg  roUs  his  ample  tide. 

Falconer.  Shipwreck,  can.  i» 

Our  example  may  indace  many  others  to  exert  a similar  gene- 
rosity ; and  betide * this  there  are  persons  in  certain  situations 
wlio  are  expected  to  be  charitable,  and  who  should  give  proofs  to 
the  world  that  they  are  so.  Par  lent.  Lecture  rib 

BESIEGE,  t.  } Be  and  siege.  Fr.  sieger,  assieger ; 
Brsi'koe,  n.  ¥ ft  axsediare  ,*  Sp.  sitiar.  To  sit 

Besi'koement,  y»down ; sc.  before  a town,  a fortress, 

Behi'eckr,  1 or  any  thing  we  wish  to  take,  to 
Bbsi'scimo.  /capture. 

To  Beset ; to  set,  place,  or  station,  sc.  an  armed  force 
before,  around  ; to  surround  with  an  armed  force, 
y*  ost  withnute  of  France  hi  segrde  hem  a non, 

And  bi  iai  hem  so  fiutr,  )>*t  nej  to  gronde  hem  brojte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  19. 

How  that  she  was  beteged,  and  ytake, 

Let  him  unto  my  malster  Pctrartc  go. 

That  write th  ynough  of  tills,  I undertake. 

Chaucer.  The  Afonkes  Tale,  v.  14330. 

Where  bee  took*  a pray  of  inestimable  riche*  and  cattle,  which 
miirbt  bare  suffised  him  for  the  besiege  of  Sagitta,  whereof  he 
ment  to  impart  liberally  to  the  king,  and  his  eompanie. 

Ifachluyf.  Fay.  fire.  Alhelard,  U.  15, 

The  Frenchmen,  their  approaches  that  espy. 

By  countermines  do  meet  with  them  below  ; 

And  as  opposed  in  the  works  tbeyJie, 

Up  the  besieged  the  besiegers  blow. 

Dray  tan.  Battle  of  Agincenert. 

They  within  hiul  broken  through  the  esst  wall,  and  made  a 
plairvc  passage  by  an  Iron  gate  to  the  sea,  which  greatly  relieved 
the  besieged,  and  abased  the  besiegers ; for  then  they  saw  that 
they  could  not  stop  them  of  victuals. 

AW.  History  of  Reformation,  fol.  73. 

Echc  person  setting  before  their  eie*  be  tie  gem  cut,  bnngar,  and 
the  arrogant  enemy  turning  them  in  his  had  to  workc  hyn 
pi rt urc  vpon  the.  Gotdyng.  Justine,  fol.  31. 

Those  of  the  Castle  I brideled  with  an  hard  besieging,  and 
forced  the  periured  carle  to  exile,  neither  vet  permitted  I him  in 
all  tiiis  life  to  return*  to  that  whirh  lire  hrulde  lost. 

Stowe.  Wtltiam  the  Conqueror,  Ann.  10B7. 

But  there  Is  one  gentleman  who  besieges  me  as  dose  as  the 
French  did  Boucbaln.  His  gravity  makes  him  work  cautions,  and 
hi*  regular  approaches  denote  a good  engineer. 

Spectator,  No,  534. 

The  moment  a nobleman  returns  from  his  trarels,  a Creolian 
arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a dowager  from  her  country  seat,  1 strike 
for  a subscription.  I first  besiege  their  hearts  with  flattery,  and 
then  pour  in  my  proposals  at  the  breach. 

Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  chap.  20. 

BESILVER,  be  and  silver.  Goth,  silubr  / A.  S. 
xeolfter,  seolfnr,  suffer;  Dutch,  silver  ; Ger.  silber  ; Swe. 
tilfwer.  Of  unknown  etymology'. 

Not  lovely  Ida  might  with  this  compare, 

1 hough  many  streams  hi*  hanks  betilerred. 

Though  Xanthns  with  hi*  golden  uml*  he  ban*. 

<f.  Fletcher.  Christ ' t Triumph  an  Earth. 


BES1T,  be  and  sit.  **  Me  ill  besits,"  “ it  sits  ill 
upon  me,"  doea  not  become  me. 

Me  ill  besilt  that  in  dcr-dooing  irmn, 

And  honours  suit  my  vowed  days  doe  spend, 

Vnto  thv  hntmtious  haytes,  and  pleasing  chnrmcs. 

With  which  weake  men  tinou  sritebeat,  to  attend. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  c.  vii. 


besit. 


BESLAVE,  be  and  slave.  Ger.  schlav  ; Dutch,  slaf ; 
Swe.  slaf;  Fr.  esclarc  ; It.  schiavo  ; Sp.  esclavo  ; Low 
IiAt.  sclavus.  “ I am  of  opinion,"  says  Vossius,  " that 
among  the  Germans  those  originally  received  this 
name,  whom  of  the  brave  nation  of  the  Slavi  they  had 
reduced  to  servitude,  and  that  the  signification  was 
thence  extended  to  the  captives,  or  servants  of  any 
other  nation."  De  f'itiu,  1.  ii.  c.  17.  The  word  is 
written  with  the  c,  sclave,  in  our  old  writers. 

To  subject,  or  os  we  now  say,  enslave  himself — to  a 
bewitching  beauty. 

lie  tiutt  hath  nnre  fixed  hi*  Heart  upon  the  face  of  an  harlot, 
and  hath  beslat'ed  himself  to  a bewitching  beauty,  casta  off  at  once, 
all  fear*  of  God,  respect  to  lawes,  shame  of  tor  world,  regard  of 
hi*  estate,  care  of  wife,  children,  friend*,  reputation,  patrimony, 
body,  soul.  Halt.  Cout.  John  Baptist  beheaded. 


BESLAVER,  he  and  slaver  or  slubber.  Dutch, 
slabber en.  Perhaps  from  the  Latin  to  hi  a re. 

I vc.  40  shilling*  ? a fit  reward  for  one  of  your  reamatick  poet*, 
that  betlavers  all  the  paper  be  come*  by,  and  furnishes  the 
chaundlcrx  with  waat  paper*  to  wrap  candle*  in. 

The  Relume  from  Pemasstu,  act  i.  SC.  3.  • 

BESLERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Duiynamia,  order  Angiospermia.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  five-partite  ; berry  9ubglnbnse,  many-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  natives  chiefly 
of  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.  Aublet.  Hitioire  dex 
Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran^oise. 

BESLIME,  be  and  slime.  A.  S.  slim ; Dutch,  sltim  ; 
Ger.  schleim  ; all  of  which,  in  Skinner's  opinion,  are 
from  the  Lat.  limus ; in  that  of  Junius  from  the  Gr. 
\ifsnrj,  palm,  stagnum. 

You  would  not  argue  him  to  arrogance  : 

How  ere  that  common  tpawnc  of  ignorance, 

Our  frie  of  writer*,  may  brtlime  his  fame. 

And  give  his  action  that  adulterate  name. 

Ben  Jonton.  Poetaster,  fol.  243. 

BES LUBBER,  be  and  slubber,  slobber,  slaver. 
Dutch,  slabberen.  Perhaps  from  the  Latin  saliva.  See 
Beslaver. 

Tho  cam  Sic nlbe  a]  by  slobrred.  wit  to  tlymed  eyrn. 

Piers  PUuhman.  Vision,  p.  110. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  nose*  with  apeargrane,  to  make 
them  Meed,  and  then  to  betlubber  onr  garment*  with  it,  and  sweare 
that  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men. 

Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.  First  Part,  fol.  58. 

BESLURRY,  be  and  slurry.  Dutch,  slorig,  filthy. 
Lye  says  that  it  is  from  the  Isl.  slot,  pactum  sordet. 

And  being  in  this  piteous  case. 

And  all  beslmrried  head  and  face. 

On  run*  he  in  this  wildgoosc  chase. 

As  here  and  there  he  ramble*. 

Drayton.  Hympiidim. 

BESMEAR,  be  and  smear.  A.  S.  smeran,  smyrian 
bermyrian  ; Dutch,  smeeren,  besmeeren  ; Ger.  schmeiren 
Swe.  smorja,  besmorja—ungere,  illinere. 

To  cover  with  any  greasy,  slimy,  dirty  matter.  To 
soil,  to  daub. 

If  tormenis  rise  and  pleasure  rare, 

If  face  besmear  with  often  streamc*. 

Twrbervile.  The  Ismer  eonfessetk,  Sfc. 
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BE- 

SMEAR. 


They  also  brought  of  mhnduenture  sad 

Token*  and  signcs,  *eci»*d  too  apparant  true, 
Rinaldocs  armour  frasbt  and  Iiaekt  they  had. 

Oft  pierced  through,  with  blond  besmeared  new. 
Fairrjas.  Godfrey  of  UouUgme,  book  viii.  St.  48. 

The  riiucti *h  hag  by  changes  of  my  cheare 

Pcrceiu'd  tny  thought ; and  drown'd  in  sleepy  night, 
With  wicked  herbes  and  oy>itiiientS  did  besrieore 
My  body  all,  through  charities  and  magick  might ; 
That  all  tny  senses  were  berraued  qiiight. 

Spenser.  Ferric  (Jneene,  book  i.  can.  3. 

Not  marldc,  nor  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlire  this  powerful  rhyme ; 

But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswrpt  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 

Shnhtpeare.  Sennet  |r. 

- ■ ■ - ■ Before  tlsent  stalk'd. 

Far  seen,  the  demon  of  devouring  flame  ; 

Rapine,  and  inurtber,  all  with  Idood  besmear'd. 
Without  or  ear,  or  eye,  or  feeling  heart. 

TAomson.  Liberty , part  5. 

Came  superstition,  fierce  and  fell. 

An  imp  detested,  e'en  in  hell  j 
Her  eye  inflam'd,  her  face  all  o'er 
Foully  besmear'd  with  human  gore, 

O'er  heap*  of  mingled  taints  she  rode. 

Churchill.  The  Chert,  book  ir. 


BESMIRCH,  be  and  smirch.  To  smirch,  Mr. 
Steevens  says,  is  to  soil,  to  obscure  The  word  is  not 
found  in  Junius  or  Skinner.  Perhaps  it  is  corrupted 
from  smutch,  A.  S.  smitan,  hesnuttan,  inquinare,  pol - 
lucre  t To  smut,  Dutch,  smetten.  Lea  net  ten  t Ger. 
sckmitxcn. 


Ypoerisie  is  a braerwhe  of  pnijde.  and  most  among  clerkea  BESNOW. 
And  ylikned  in  Latyn  to  lothliclic  doting  hep 

That  were  Ay  snyure  al  whit  snow,  and  snakes  whit  ynne.  BESORT. 

Fieri  Pienhman,  p.  278.  L.yw' 

That  weren  pale  and  fade  hewed 
And  as  a busslic,  whiebc  is  besttewd. 

There  berdes  weren  ho  re  and  while. 

Gower.  Cenf.  Am.  book  i. 

So  mochell  ioye  of  hym  thei  made. 

The  presentes  eoery  dale  bene  newed, 

He  was  with  ye&tee  all  besnewed. 

Id.  n.  book  rL 

Virgins  of  equal  birth,  of  equal  years. 

Whose  virtues  held  with  thioe  an  emulous  strife, 

Shall  draw  thy  picture,  and  record  thy  life  : 

One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 
Impeari  thy  teeth,  a third  thv  white  and  small 
Hand  shall  bestivw,  a fourth  incarnadine 
Thy  rosy  cheek.  Carrw.  Te  the  Lady  Anne  Hay. 

BESNUFFED,  be  and  snuff.  To  cover  with  snuff  ; 
i.  e.  something;  sniffed , or  snuffed.  A.  S.  snoffa ,•  Ger. 
schnauffen  ; Dutch,  snoffen. 

She  draws  her  words,  and  waddles  in  Her  pace ; 
llnwAsh'd  her  hands,  and  much  bttnuff'd  her  face. 

Young.  Sat.  6. 

BESOM.  " Geclsensod  mid  besemum."  Matt.  xii.  44. 

Ger.  and  Dutch,  besem.  Perhaps,  says  Wachter,  from 
(Ger.)  bulxen,  mundare , to  cleanse,  as  Martin  con- 
jecturcs. 

Thcnne  be  saltli  I schal  turnc  seen  into  myn  linus  frn  wheunes 
I went  out,  and  he  comith  and  fyndith  it  void  and  clensid  out  with 
bttymt  and  maad  fair.  Wiclif.  Mat  there,  cli.  xii. 


And  as  fair  Helena  face, 

Did  Grecian  diunes  besmirehe. 

So  did  my  dear  exceed  in  sight. 

All  virgins  in  the  church. 

The  Brides  Hanoi,  in  Percy,  T.  3. 

■ Perhaps  he  loues  you  now. 

And  now  no  soyle  nor  cautell  doth  bermereh 
The  vertue  of  hia  fence. 

Shahspeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  12k 

— Tall  the  constable, 

We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  : 

Our  gayncaac  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmyreht 
With  rauiie  marching  in  a paincfull  field. 

Id.  Henry  V.  fol.  87- 

BESMOOTHE,  be  nnd  smooth.  A.  S.  smethian.  To 
muke  smooth,  plain  or  even.  Soinncr.  Dutch, 
smtidighen. 

— And  hath 

An  altar  there,  at  which  the  graces  bathe. 

And  with  immortal  halms  besmooth  her  skin  ; 

Fit  for  the  bliase.  Immortals  solace  in. 

Chapman.  Homer  t Odytsey,  book  rill.  fol.  119. 

BESMUT,  be  nnd  smut.  Chaucer  writes  it  besmotre. 
See  Smirch  ; and  in  Junius  smottred. 

Of  fustian  he  wered  a gipon, 

Allc  betviotred  with  his  ludwrgcoa. 

For  he  was  late  ycome  fro  his  viage  ; 

And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  75. 

BESNOW,  be  and  snoic.  Goth,  matter A.  S.  snircan  ; 
Dutch,  schneutcen  i Off,  irittim,  All  which  Junius 
derives  from  the  Gr.  Nt0etu.  Upon  which  Serenius 
remarks  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a people 
situated  at  the  north  should  not  have  this  word  till 
they  received  it  from  the  Greeks. 

VOL.  XVI  ix. 


And  I will  swepe  them  out  with  the  Irtome  of  distraction, 
sayeth  the  Lottie  of  Hostes.  Mbit,  1551.  Isaiah,  clu  14. 

Amongst  the  rest  the  tamarisks  there  stood. 

For  huswive’s  besomet  onely  known*  most  good. 

Browae.  Britannia'*  Pastoral,  book  L at.  2. 

Against  that  time,  or  not  much  before,  the  very  beesomts 
wherewith  the  noblemens  curia  used  to  be  swept,  were  scene  to 
hloome  and  bcarc  blossonies : and  this  portended,  that  some 
persons  of  moat  contemptible  and  bav  condition,  were  to  be 
raised  unto  high  degrees  of  rale  and  antboriiie. 

Holland.  Ammiauut,  fol.  332. 

He  [a  minister]  might  be  permitted  to  brandish  hb  hrtom 
without  remorse,  and  brush  down  every  part  of  the  furniture, 
without  sparing  a single  cobweb,  however  sacred  by  long  pre- 
scription. Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  let  109. 

BESORE,  be  and  sore.  A.  S.  syncan,  ryreican, 
syrewinn,  to  vex,  to  molest,  to  cause  mischief  to. 
Tookc,  ii.  207. 

So  him  they  led  into  the  courts  of  day. 

Where  never  war,  nor  wound*  abide  him  more, 

But  in  that  house  eternal  peace  doth  play, 

Acquitting  the  souls  that  new  before 

Their  way  to  hrar'n  through  their  own  blond  did  score. 

G.  Fletcher.  Christ' t Triumph  after  Death. 

BESORT.  Fr.  and  It.  sorle ; It.  assortart ; Fr. 
astorten,  from  the  Latin  sors.  To  sort,  is  to  arrange 
and  dispose  into  distinct  classes  or  kinds.  Skinner. 

Besort  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakspcore  as  wc  now 
use  consort. 

- Be  then  desir’d 

By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begges, 

A little  to  disquantity  yoiirtraine, 

And  the  remainders  that  shall  still  depend. 

To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 

Which  know  tfacmaelues  and  yon. 

Shakspeart.  Lear,  fol.  289. 

3 a 
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- -•  [I]  do  vadvtak* 

This  prrsent  irirm  against  tbc  Ottamilea. 

Most  humbly  therefore  bending  lo  your  state, 

I crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife. 

Due  reference  of  plare,  and  cxibitiuo, 

With  such  accommodation  and  btmri 
As  leu cla  with  her  breeding. 

Skakspe&t.  Othello,  fol.  31 4. 

BESOT,  "1  Be  unci  sol.  Oer.  sot ; Fr.  sol, 
Beso'ttbdi.y,  >and  A.  S.  sot ; which  8omner  ex- 

Biwo'ttkdxem.  J plains,  hebes,  stullus./atuus,  ex cor#. 
Can  it  be  frtira  sodden,  sod,  sot ; one  who  saddens  him- 
self sc.  with  drinking  } Such  a man  we  also  coll  a 
soaker.  Thersites  calls  Ajax  “ a loddcn-witted  lord/’ 
See  Sodden. 

What  forste  tlw  (oole  to  lone 
Hit  beastly  vdte  lyfe  ? 

Was  cause  that  he  besotted  wax 
Of  Agamemnon*  wyfe. 

Turbesvile.  The  Loner  to  Cupid,  Ife 

They  sought  to  apprehend  Jesus ; Why,  who  did  hinder  then  t 
Waa  l*c  not  there  among  them  f Was  there  not  enough  of  them 
to  do  it  ? Yea,  there  waa  ; but  yet  they  only  aland  gar u»g  at  hits, 
like  men  besotted,  till  be  escaped  away  from  them. 

Hopkins.  Set  men  ix.  fol.  443. 

After  ten  or  twelve  years  prosperous  war  and  contestation  with 
tyranny,  basely  and  besottedly  tn  run  their  necks  again  into  tlic 
yoke  which  they  have  broken,  and  prostrate  all  tl*c  fruit*  of  their 
victory  fur  naught  at  Use  feet  of  the  vanquished. 

Milton.  The  ready  and  M SJf  n-ay,  kfc.  I.  591. 

For  God,  when  men  sin  outragiously,  and  will  not  be  ad- 
monish'd, gives  over  chastising  them,  perhaps  by  pestilence,  fire, 
sword,  or  famine,  which  may  all  turn  out  lo  their  good,  and  take* 
up  hi*  severest  punishment*,  hardness,  he* oUedneta  of  heart,  aad 
Idolatry,  to  their  final  perdition. 

Id.  Of  True  Religion,  t(e.  li.  127. 

Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes, 

That  know  not  hour  Ui  shift  betimes, 

That  neither  have  the  hearts  to  stay 
Nor  wit  enough  tii  run  nurar. 

Butter.  Hudibrat,  part  ni.  can.  2. 

Pyrrho,  as  he  affected  not  to  believe  his  senses,  affected  also  to 
be  free  from  all  pa •* ions  and  emotions : for  when  Anax arches, 
bis  master  and  fellow-traveller,  happened  to  fall  into  a ditch, 
that  worthy  sceptic  pnsned  on  without  once  looking  behind  him  : 
for  which  indifference  his  besotted  master  is  said  to  have  held  him 
In  great  admiration.  lieattie.  On  Truth,  part  UL  da.  U. 

BESOURS,  be  ami  sour.  A.  S.  surigan,  aceret 
tcescere,  to  wax  soure  or  sharp.  Somner.  Ger.  saur  ; 
Dutch,  suer ; Swc.  sur ; Fr.  sur. 

How  should  we  abhor,  and  loath,  and  detest  tills  old  leaven 
that  so  btsowres  all  our  actions  ; this  heathenism  of  unregenerate 
carnal  nature,  which  wake*  our  best  works  so  unchristian. 

Hammond.  Weeks,  V.  iv.  Sermon  XV. 

BESPANGLE,  be  and  spangle.  Dutch,  spanghe ; 
Gcr.  spange.  Any  thing  shining.  See  Tooke,  i.  5$7. 

For  now  the  last  day's  evening  dew 
Even  to  the  full  itself  doth  sbew. 

Each  bough  with  pearl  bespangling. 

1 fray  lorn.  A’j rmpkal  3. 

Thou  ever  glorious,  most  excellent, 

God  various,  in  names,  in  essence  one. 

High  art  installed  on  a golden  throne, 

Out-stretching  brawn's  wide  bespangled  vault, 
Transcending  ail  the  circles  of  our  thought 

Ifrummand.  Flowers  of  Sion. 

A sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 

Ami  drew  behind  a radiant  trail  of  hair. 

Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  no  bright, 

Tbc  beared  bespangling  with  dishevel  I'd  light 

Pope.  The  Hope  of  the  Lock,  can.  5. 

Its  [the  Opah  Dor/w]  general  color  was  a vivid  transparent 
scarlet  varnish  over  burnished  gold,  bespangled  with  oval  ailvrr 
spots  of  various  fixes.  Pennant.  British  Zoology. 


BESORT. 


BESPATTER,  be  and  spatter.  A.  S.  speetan.  To 
spit,  to  spatter  or  sputter. 

We  may  keep  our  consciences  dear  both  from  crimes  and  from 
faults  also,  while  we  labour  to  dense  them  from  thrir  defilements, 
and  to  rub  out  and  wash  away  those  spots  with  which  at  any  time 
wc  are  occasionally  bespatter’d. 

Hopkins.  Sermon  xxvi.  fol.  669. 

BESPAWL,  be  and  ipatsl.  A.  S.  spcetqn.  To  spit 
Spa  than.  To  spattle  ; to  spaul. 

They  bespat  led  hym  and  byspKtcd  liym. 

Bale,  Acts  of  English  rotaries. 
Old  Proteus  hath  been  lusown  to  leave  bis  finny  herd. 

And  is  their  sight  to  spunge  bis  foam*  hes  pent- led  beard. 

Drayton.  Poly-Oibton,  Song  iL 

See  how  tills  remonstrant  would  invest  himself  conditionally 
with  all  the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  he  might  have  sufficient  to 
betpaul  his  b re  there  a. 

Alihan.  Animad.  upon  Rrmonst.  Defence,  86. 

BESPE'AK,  \ Be  and  speak.  A.  S.  specan,  sprcc- 

Bebpe'akku.  / can  ; Dutch,  spreeken  ; Gcr.  sprecken; 
which  Wachlcr  seems  inclined  to  derive  front  brechen , 
to  break,  rumpere,  quod  loqui  sit  erurupere  in  verba. 

To  speak  f to  utter,  or  give  utterance  to  words  ; to 
announce ; to  make  known  - to  pronounce  j to  de- 
clare. To  apeak,  sc.  a wish,  an  orxlcr  ; as  to  bespeak 
any  thing  of  a tradesman,  in  this  application  Skiuner 
calls  it  a most  elegant  word ; and  without  parallel  in 
any  language  known  to  him. 

So  )>at  per  com  out  of  an  wode,  os  vt  wss  hyspehe. 

An  syx  yousead  of  Brutous,  her  fdawes  vor  to  awreke. 

R.  Gloucester,  vol.  I.  p.  211, 
And  suj>)>c  be  nom  ]»c  Jriddc,  best  of  ech  on. 

As  U wss  cr  b, speke,  to  wuch  he  ssoldc  trust*, 

Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  554. 

And  whan  that  they  have  y etin 
And  woshin  I tare  their  boades, 

Tbo  titon  shall  beepekhs  them  all, 

To  bring  the  out  of  bond***. 

Poems  imputed  to  Chaucer.  The  Cakes  Tale. 
This  answer  guicn,  A rg antes  wildc  drew  nsr. 

Trembling  for  ire,  and  waxing  pale  for  rage, 

Nor  could  he  hold,  his  wrstlien  ercast  so  for, 

But  thus  (inflam'd)  bespoke  tbc  captain  sage  t 
Who  scoraeth  pcarc,  shall  bane  his  Fill  of  war. 

Fat  re  fax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  H.  St.  88. 

Bid  yonder  man  come  home  to  me  and  dine 
(Quoth  I ) brtpeake  him  rcuereutiy  (you  sec) 

Scorne  not  his  habit,  little  const  thou  tell 
How  rich  a mind  in  those  mesne  rag*  doth  dwell. 

After  our  fur  Magistrates,  p.  536* 

They  mean  not  with  love  to  tiie  he  speaker  of  the  work,  but  with 
a lore  and  delight  in  lb*  work  itself.  ReByuise  Wotton.  p.  51. 

What  will  you  say  to  him  ia  a dying  boar,  who  scarce  ever  had 
one  aerious  thought  of  him  all  your  life  » Can  you  bare  the  fare 
at  that  time  to  bespeak  him  in  titia  manner?  Lord,  now  the 
world  and  my  lusts  have  left  me,  and  1 feel  myself  ready  to  sink 
into  eternal  perdition,  1 lay  hold  upon  thy  mercy  to  deliver  toy 
soul  from  going  down  into  tbc  pit.  Tilloiton.  Berman  Ur. 

It  ba*  been  my  misfortune,  Sir,  very  innocently  to  rejoice  in  a 
plentiful  fortune,  of  which  1 am  master,  to  bespeak  a fine  chariot, 
to  give  direction  for  taro  or  three  baodsomc  snuff  boxes,  and  as 
many  nits  of  fine  doalha.  Spectator,  No.  320. 

A preface,  therefore,  which  is  tmt  a bespeaking  of  favour,  ia 
altogether  useless. 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Preface. 

Afa,  answer  not  the  strain  t 

Thy  wasted  wraith,  thy  widow's  sighs, 

Thy  half  repentant  r in  bossies 
Bespeak  thy  cause  uubleal,  thy  councils  vs  La. 

Mourn.  Ode  ix. 


BESPAT- 

TER. 


BESPEAK. 
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TV  re  dwelt  a sage  call’d  DiwipTmt  HU  bead, 

N<*t  y«t  by  time  completely  Bilver'd  o’er, 

Bespoke  him  pant  the  bounds  of  freakish  yoatJi, 

But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unlmpalr’d. 

Cow  per.  Task,  book  H. 

BESPECKLE,  be  and  speckle.  Dutch  spickelen ; 
from  sjneken,  to  spit.  Spot  is  the  matter  spitten , spate 
or  spitted.  So  speckle,  from  the  Dutch. 

Her  rhute  and  modest  rail,  Mtrronnded  with  celestial  beams, 
they  orer-lard  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a flaring  lira  keeper  kid 
Iter  with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of  a whore. 

A hlton.  Of  Reformation  in  England,  i,  9. 

BBSPEXT,  be  and  spend;  post  participle  spent. 
A.  S.  spendan,  aspchdon ; Dutch  and  Ger.  spenden ; 
Fr.  despendre  ; It.  sfxndere  ; Sp.  despender.  All,  says 
Wachtcr,  from  the  Latin  pendn,  to  weigh. 

To  weigh  out ; to  give  out ; to  distribute  j to 
bestow. 

— Jy’o  man  nor  Clod 

Could  let  bis  rie  on  it : a sleight  so  odde 
His  art  shewd  in  it.  All  his  cts/I  ktrpent 
About  the  bed  : lie  bund,  as  if  be  went 
To  well-built  Lemnos. 

Ckmpman.  Homer's  Odystry,  book  rill.  fed.  1 17. 

BESPR%*»  Be  and  spit.  A.  S.  spsetan,  spit  tan  ; 

JBksm't.  / Swe.  spotta.  To  spiL 

Than  was  his  visasre,  that  ought  to  be  desired  to  V seen  of  all 
mankind  (in  which  visage  angels  desiren  toloke)  vilainsly  be rpet. 

Chaucer.  The  Perrons*  Tale,  r.  U.  p.  299. 

Ami  thee  sinyten  his  heed  with  a reed,  and  bisputten  him  and 
thei  knelideu  and  worschipden  him. 

n’ictif.  Mark , eh.  XT. 

And  they  sroot*  him  nn  T bead*  with  a rede,  and  rpaie  vpoo 
him,  and  kneled  down*  and  wonJxyppcd  hym.  Bible,  1551. 

And  to  therwith  Jesus  (at  Pilaiea  rOusauadrmcnt)  rurameth 
forth  as  lie  was  appareled,  boonde,  scourged  and  beatc,  besptttn t. 
Crowned  with  a crown*  of  thnrne,  and  wearymr  tiio  purple 
garment.  And  Pilate  presented  hym,  saying : Behold*  llie  man 
fa  here.  L'dall.  John,  ch.  xbt. 

BESPICE.  Fr.  espices ; It.  specie;  Sp.  especias ; 
Dutch,  spcceriie  »'  Ger.  sparry ; that  is,  stiys  Wnchter, 
various  species,  sc.  of  aromatics.  Junius  and  Skinner 
are  to  the  same  purport. 

Sibylla  out  of  her  furious  and  enraged  mouth,  as  Heraclitus 
saith,  uttering  forth  and  resounding  words  without  mirth,  and 
provoking  no  laughter,  not  gloriously  pointed  and  set  out,  nor 
pleasantly  perfumed  and  kespieed,  luuii  continued  with  her  voice  a 
tliousand  yean,  by  the  means  of  Apollo,  s|ie:iking  hr  her. 

Holland.  I’lufarch,  fol.  969. 

■■  ■ - — And  thou 

His  cup-bearer,  whom  I from  meaner  forme 
Haue  bench'd,  snd  rear'd  to  worship,  wlm  msyst  Bee 
Plainely,  ss  heanen  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  hcauen, 

How  i am  gall’d,  might'Nt  ke-spiee  a cup. 

To  gioc  mine  enemy  a lasting  urhike. 

# Skakspeare.  Whiter  Tale,  fol.  280. 

BESPOT,  be  and  spot.  A.  S.  spntan,  spit  tan,  to 
spit.  Spot ; i.  c.  the  matter  spitten,  spate,  spitted,  is 
the  past  participle  j and  upon  this  participle  the  verb, 
to  spot,  to  bespot,  is  formed. 

Be  spotted  all  with  shields  of  red  and  htack. 

It  nwsepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  ferre, 

Aad  of  three  furlongs  does  hut  little  lack. 

Spenorr.  Faerie  Qnrmr,  book  i.  can.  11. 

Thy  blame  fol  lines,  bespotted  so  with  sin. 

Mine  eye  would  cleanse,  era  they  to  read  begin  : 

But  I to  wash  an  Indian  go  aliout. 

For  ill  so  hard  set  on  is  bard  got  out 

Drayton.  Htroical  Epistles. 


BESPREAD,  be  ami  spread, 
sprtiten ; Dutch,  spreeden  ; Swe. 


A.  S.  sprtedan  ; Ger. 
tprida.  To  spread. 


BE- 

SPREAD. 


There  came  of  armed  knights  such  a rout 
That  they  kesprmd  the  large  held  about. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  and  the  Leafe,  fol.  567.  can.  8 
For  he  bir  kirtell  fonde  also, 

And  eke  her  mantell  both  two 
Bespred  vpon  the  bed  aloftc. 

Gower.  ConJ.  dm.  hook  T.  foL  122. 
At  peep  of  day,  when,  in  her  crimson  pride, 

Thr  mom  bespreads  with  roars  all  the  way, 

Whrre  1’bcr.bu*'  couch,  with  radical  course  must  glide. 
The  hermit  Lends  his  humble  knees  to  pray. 

Thomas  Lodge,  in  Ellis,  toI.  ii. 
But  oh  ! what  terrors  must  distract  the  soul 
Convicted  of  that  mortal  crime,  a hole  ; 

Or  sliould  one  pound  of  powder  less  bespread 
Those  monkey-tails  that  wag  behind  tlieir  bead ! 

Tope.  J mil.  Donne's  Sal.  4. 
— ■■■  The  chief 

la  pertubalioti  of  indignant  wrath 
Was  striding  o’er  the  carpet,  which  bespread 
His  rich  pavilion’s  floor. 

Glover,  stthennid,  book  ml. 


BESPRENT.  To  besprinkle.  For  the  etymology 

See  Besprinkle. 


he  enrhan terra  seidr,  )wt  me  a childe  sogte, 

pet  were  y get*  with  ontc  fader,  & )>at  me  y'  Jdder  brejle, 

And  slow  y1,  and  mid  ^e  Mode  bisprenge  wel  here  ston. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  128. 
To  pity  ran  I oXl+espreint  with  tenies, 

To  prayen  ber  on  cruelty  me  awreake. 

But  or  1 might  with  any  word  out  break*. 

Or  tdl  ber  auy  of  my  pains  smart, 

I found  her  dead,  and  buried  in  an  herte. 

Poem*  imputed  to  Chancer.  Tht  Flame  of  Court esie. 

Hie]  bisyreynde  botbc  thilke  bonk  and  id  the  peple  A acidc  this 
Is  the  blood  of  the  testament  that  God  rommauudide  to  ghoa.  Also 
he  rvrrynde  with  blood  the  tabernacle  and  alle  the  vessels  of  the 
seruy.sc  in  lyk  maner.  Wieltf.  Ebreais,  ch.  ix. 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  iawes  of  bell 

Sate  deep  remorse  of  conscience,  all  besprent 

With  ten  res.  Mir  roar  fur  Magistrates,  p.  26, 

So  fairest  Phosphor,  the  bright  morning  star. 

But  newly  wash’d  iu  the  irrren  element. 

Before  the  drowiey  night  is  half  awnre, 

Shooting  his  flaming  locks  with  dew  besprent, 

Springs  lively  up  into  the  orient. 

6".  Fletcher.  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

Hi«  eyes  were  red,  and  all  forwacht ; 

llis  face  besprent  with  ten  res  : 

It  seemed  unhsp  had  him  long  hatrht. 

In  middes  nf  hi*  dispairrs. 

Htrrpalus.  Complaint  of  PhyRda , in  Chalmers,  V.  1L 

Bnt  who  is  be,  in  closet  close  y pent. 

Of  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent  t 
Right  well  mine  eves  arede  the  mynter  wight, 

On  parchment  scraps  y-fed,  and  VVonuius  bight. 

’ Pope.  The  Duncind,  book  lit. 

Tbej  ceas’d  : when  on  the  tuneful  stage 
Advanc’d  a bard,  of  aspect  sage  ; 

His  silver  tresses,  thin  besprent. 

To  age  a graceful  reverence  lent. 

War  ton.  The  Grave  of  King  Arthur. 

BESPRINKLE.  A.  S.  spurn  gan,  spurn  can,  spar  gem, 
aspergere  ; Gw.  tprmgtn,  sprtnken  t Dutch,  sprenghen, 
sprrngkelcn,  sprenkelen ; Swe.  sprtnga.  To  scatter, 
to  asperse.  # 

He  with  his  handes  straue  to  mloosc  the  koottes ; 

Whose  aarred  flUettc*  all  besprinkled  wei* 

With  filth  of  gory  biod,  and  venim  rank. 

Surrey.  /Ennis,  book  li 
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BFSPWN-  This  victorious  horse  m»n  halli  vpon  hit  whit*  mtnrt  be- 
k’l  V ‘ spr  incited  with  blond,  which  is  Ills  innocent  mAliooil  crucified. 

fate's  Image,  part  UL 

BBSSARA-  IWsidet  them  holh,  vpon  the  tolled  pr*s» 

BIA.  TJir  dead  corse  of  an  armed  knight  was  *pml, 

V_ Whose  armour  all  with  blond  heeprinkled  was. 

Spenser.  Fame  Qurent,  book  ki,  can.  1. 

Am!  hauinp  ratt  bertelfe  about  his  necke  embrued  with  blood, 
kept  still  tbe  blood,  and  her  apparrll  besprinkled  with  it,  remaining 
a widow,  drown'd  in  continuail  griefr. 

Greneicey . TntitvS,  fol.  249- 

But  in  her  temple’s  last  recess  enclos'd 
On  Oulncaa*  lap  th'anointed  head  repos'd, 

Him  close  the  curtains  round  with  vapours  blue, 

And  soft  besprinkles  with  Cimmerian  dew. 

Pope.  The  Dnnciad,  book  ilL 
And  thou,  sweet  moon '.  caoat  tell  a sailer  tale  j 
To  thee  the  maid,  Uiy  likeness,  fair  and  pale, 

In  pensive  contemplation  oft  applies. 

When  parted  from  her  lov’d  and  loving  swain. 

And  looks  on  you  with  tent-besprinkled  eye*. 

Jtnyns.  Ode. 

BESPURT,  be  and  spurt . A.  S.  sprytlan  ; Dutch, 
spr  uy  ten  s Ger.  sj>rassen  ; Swc.  sprilta,  germinate. 

To  spurt  or  sprout ; to  shoot  or  cast  forth. 

Now  haply  be  bad  a fling  at  the  Lacedaemonian*  and  gave  them 
a blur  with  hb  pen,  because  in  the  traiu  and  consequence  of  the 
story,  they  came  so  just  under  it,  bat  the  city  of  the  Corinthians, 
which  was  clean  out  of  his  way,  he  hath  notwithstanding  taken  It 
with  him  nud  bespnrtrd  and  dashed  as  he  passed  by,  with  a moat 
grievous  slander  and  heavy  imputation. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  1004. 

I suppose,  and  more  than  suppose,  it  will  be  nothing  disagreeing 
from  Christian  meekness,  to  handle  such  a one  in  a rougher  accent 
and  to  send  home  his  haughtiness  well  besparted  with  his  own 
holy  water. 

Milton,  jdnlmad.  upon  Fern  oust.  Defence,  I.  76. 

BESRODNAYA  SLOBODA,  a village  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  situated  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Akh- 
touba,  near  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  an  unsuccessful  attempt  mode  by  the 
Russian  government  to  cultivate  silk  in  its  vicinity. 
The  Empress  Elizabeth  established  a settlement  there 
for  that  purpose,  and  invited  Armenian  and  other 
foreigners  to  assist  in  the  process.  Catharine  pre- 
pared instructions  for  the  government  of  the  colony, 
and  about  1300  families  were  collected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Akhtouba,  and  were  to  enjoy  certain  privileges 
and  immunities.  An  inflexible  dislike  to  the  occu- 
pation, however,  was  soon  manifested  by  most  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  annually  declined  in 
consequence,  till  at  last  the  cultivators  destroyed  the 
worms  by  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  and  then  set 
Are  to  the  long  grass  about  the  mulberry  trees.  The 
culture  of  silk  was  therefore  from  that  time  abandoned 
at  Besrodnaya. 

BESSARABIA,  or  Basrababu,  a province  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  comprehending  the  part  of  Moldavia 
ceded  by  the  Porte  at  the  peace  of  Bukliarest  in  1812, 
and  Bessarabia  Proper,  (called  Bdjhk  by  the  Turks  : 
the  Budziack  of  our  older  maps)  between  45°  and  48° 
N.  lot.,  29°  and  31°  E-  long,  containing  about  9800 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Pruth  and  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  a small  river 
colled  Kakitno,  on  tbe  north  by  the  Dnestr,  and  on 
the  cast  by  tbe  Black  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  : 1.  The  Moldavian  division,  containing  seven 
trintits,  or  circles ; Khotini,  (Khotira  or  Choczim) 
Soroka,  Orkbei,  Faltsbl,  Khotornitchan,  Codrz,  and 
Gretchan.  2,  Bessarabia  Proper,  subdivided  into  the 


Bender,  Kausharian,  and  Ismftll-Tomarovinn  circles.  BFAS  A BA- 
TH e soil,  naturally  fruitful,  is  watered  by  several  BIA. 
smaller  streams  as  well  os  the  large  ones  already  v— v— »' 
named  ; especially  in  the  Moldavian  division.  Much 
of  Bessarabia  Proper  consists  of  lagoons  and  marshes 
intersected  by  numerous  creeks,  and  was  the  Scythian 
Desert  of  the  ancients.  The  population  has  been 
estimated  at  300,000  ; but  is  probably  much  below 
that  number,  as  the  couutry  has  been  almost  de- 
populated by  the  desolating  wars  between  the 
neighbouring  potentates.  Moldavians,  Bulgarians 
of  the  Greek  faith,  called  Philipones,  Armenians, 

Jews,  Tatars,  and  Servians  constitute  the  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants  ; and  to  these  may  be  added  Gipsies,  a 
numerous  race  in  this  part  of  Europe.  Tbe  peasantry 
of  this  country  are  wretchedly  oppressed  by  the 
government  and  the  Boyars,  as  iu  the  rest  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Butter,  fat  and 
milk,  with  occasionally  a few  bales  of  boiled  millet, 
form  the  principal  articles  of  their  diet , and  an 
acidulated  beverage,  called  braga,  prepared  from  the 
flour  of  millet,  serves  to  correct  the  greasiness  of 
their  usual  fare.  Almost  every  cottage  has  a loom,  in 
which  the  women  weave  linen  and  cotton  cloths. 

The  soil  belongs  to  the  crown  and  the  Nobles  (Boyars); 
and  the  labourers  are  in  a state  of  partial  vassalage, 
paying  part  of  their  rent  in  personal  service.  More 
prain  and  wine  than  is  required  for  home  consumption 
is  grown,  and  tallow,  hides,  butter,  wax,  and  honey  are 
produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Before  the  last  w ar, 
live  cattle  were  sent  for  sale  into  Bulgariaand  Hum-ill. 

Salt  is  manufactured  in  the  lakes  of  Ak-kirmin  j 
shagrin  at  Ismftil ; these,  except  tanning  and  candle- 
xnaking,  are  the  only  manufactures  carried  on.  The 
government  raises  a considerable  revenue  from  the 
fisheries,  the  salt  works,  and  cattle  bred  on  the  steppes 
belonging  to  the  crown,  which  are  all  royal  mono- 
polies, as  likewise  from  duties  on  tbe  sale  of  spirits, 
on  houses,  vineyards,  flocks,  and  bees ; altogether 
amounting  to  3,000,000  piastres  (^150,000.)  An 
account  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Moldavian 
province  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Moldavia. 

Those  of  Bessarabia  Proper  are, 

T4t4r-bunir,  Kill,  and  Ak-kirm4n,  on  the  coast,  all  T*t«r- 
of  them,  particularly  the  first,  possessing  considerable  bun*r. 
salt-works,  formed  in  the  ncigh)>ouring  lagoons.  The 
first  is  a day’s  journey  (about  30  miles)  to  the  north- 
east of  Ismftll,  and  has  a castle  built  by  Canft4n 
Pishh. 

Kill  (tbe  Ctrlia  of  the  Romans)  at  a short  distance  KUi. 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Ismftll,  on  the  northern  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  called  from  it  KfK-bdghftzl,  is  the  Lycosto- 
mum  of  the  ancients,  and  was  one  of  the  fortresses 
retained  by  the  Turks  when  the  Krim  Titirs  got 
possession  of  the  rest  of  Bessarabia.  Opposite  Uf  it, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  Isle  of  Serpents, 
anciently  Levee,  celebrated  for  a temple  and  tomb  of 
Achilles. 

Ak-kirmin,  (i.  e.  the  white  fortress,  having  the  AckWnnaa. 
same  meaning  as  most  of  its  other  names,  Aapro- 
castro,  Czetate-alba,  Bicly-grod,  or  Belgorodok)  on 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnestr,  or  rather  on  a lagoon 
formed  by  that  river,  and  called  Dncstr-limdni,  or 
Lacul  Oviddlui  (i.  e.  Ovid’s  lake)  lnt  46°  12'  N.  long. 

30°  49'  E.  It  is  the  Alba  Julia  of  the  Romans,  and 
Oxia  of  the  Greeks.  The  fortress  was  formerly  very 
Strong;  but  the  town  suffered  greatly  in  the  late 
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BCSSARA-  wars  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  Salt  and  wine  are 
BIA.  the  principal  articles  of  trade  ; but  the  neighbour* 
hood  at  a small  distance  from  the  town  is  on  uncul- 
j tivated  steppe  or  waste. 

Ismail,  or  lsm&ll-gechidi  (Ishmael’s  ferry)  on  the 
Danube,  about  300  miles  from  Constantinople.  It 
formerly  contained  about  40,000  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Christians,  but  it  is  now  much  decayed.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  considered  as  very  strong  by  the  Turks. 
It  is  well  known  for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it 
offered  against  the  Russian  arms  in  1790.  Having 
successfully  withstood  a siege  during  the  whole 
summer,  it  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. Suvaroff  distinguished  this  concluding  ex- 
ploit against  the  Turks  by  a horrible  carnage.  Between 
4000  and  5000  of  his  own  men  fell,  and  no  less  than 
33,000  of  the  enetuy  were  put  to  the  sword. 

Bender,  or  Tigine,  is  a fortress  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnestr,  about  80  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Warnitz  that  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks. 
Kausher  (Kuschen  in  Arrowsmith’s  map)  was  the 
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Bender. 


Kauschtr, 


Kauschar.  of  Krim  Tatary. 


a small  town  a little  to  the 


capital  of  the  country  while  it  belonged  to  the  Khans 

south  of  Bender. 

(See  Daniel  and  Gregory's  T eorfpatfu’a  titwrtptinj, 
Vicnn.  1791,  p.  331.  Cantemir's  Ottoman  Emp.  132. 
187-  Sulzer’s  Geschichlc  dcs  Transalpitusehen  Daciens. 
Wien,  1781-  Sumarokow's  Reise  dutch  die  Krimm 
vnd  Bessarabien  in  Jahre,  1799,  Leipz.  1808.  Topogr. 
hut  or.  Beschrabung  der  Muldau  und  der  H'allaehei , 
AVien,  1810.  Wolf ’s  Bcschreib.  der  AJoUUiu,  Herrman- 
stadt,  1805.) 

BEST,  a^j.  1 Goth,  batista ; A.  S.  betest,  best; 

Best,  adp.  Vthe  best,  the  choicest,  the  chiefest. 

Bestness.  J From  A.  S.  betcrian,  betrian  ; to  excell, 
to  surpass  j and  betcrian,  from  betan,  to  beat,  to 
make  better,  to  correct,  repair,  amend.  Dutch,  beste  { 
Ger.  best ; Swe.  betste.  Used  as  the  irregular  super- 
lative of  good . 

And  he  qnra  with  hym  tuelue  men  )*e  beste  )>it  with  hym  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  14. 

He  by  bet  hem  best  laves,  eurre  were  yfouode. 

Id.  p.  366. 

• To  gider  ran  Jd  mete, 

A kjrng  Be  « sondau  of  aJle  world  J»e  bests 

R.  Brmnne,  p.  190. 

Har*  here  my  tronth,  to-morwe  I will  not  faille, 
Withomrn  weting  of  any  wight. 

That  here  I wol  i>e  fotioden  ai  a knight, 

And  bringrn  harnris  right  ynough  for  thee  ; 

And  cheat  the  bette,  and  leve  the  u'rrste  for  me. 

Cheucer.  The  Knightet  Tate,  r.  1612. 
Gret  chrrr  mode  our*  lioatc  in  err  rich  on, 

And  to  the  souper  sette  he  ub  anon  ; 

And  served  os  with  ritaille  of  the  betu. 

Strong  waa  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinkc  n*  lette. 

Id.  Prolog  at  to  the  Knight  tt  Tate,  T.  749. 

Either  be  shall  blind  the  eye*  of  your  enemies  and  diminish 
theyr  tyrannous  power,  or  elae  when  he  hath  suffred  them  to  do 
their  best,  he  shall  cause  coca  the  very  earth  to  open  hir  mouth, 
and  swalow  them  up.  Frit  Ft  Work",  fol.  02. 

We  tell  th*  aim  that  al  the  bett  that  the  best  man  may  do,  b 
yet  no  more  thl  his  duety  for  etieryc  man  is  of  hi*  ductye  bounded 
to  labour  for  beauea,  and  to  scrue  A please  God  u much?  as  he 
uiaye.  Sir  Thomas  Afore’ i Worhes,  fol.  363. 

Many  from  Harflcnr  carry ’d  sick  and  lame, 
litter  for  spitals  aud  the  surgeons  care, 

Than  with  Uicit  swords  on  us  to  win  them  fame. 

Unshod  and  without  stockings  arc  the  best, 

And  those  by  wiater  roisrrablv  opprest. 

Drayton,  the  Battle  of  A fine  sort. 


Generally  the  bestneu  of  a thing  (that  we  may  to  call  it)  la  best  JJEST. 
discerned  by  the  necessary  use.  _ 

Bishop  Morton.  Episcopacy  As  ter  ted,  sec.  A.  BESTEAD, 
f argue  thus  : the  world  agrees  Vw-«v~w' 

That  he  writes  well,  who  writes  with  ease : 

Then  he,  by  sequel  logical. 

Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all. 

Prior.  Epis.  to  F.  Shephard,  £#y. 

Eu crate*  is  the  bett  natur'd  of  all  men ; but  that  natural  soft- 
ness has  effects  quite  contrary  to  itself ; and  for  want  of  due 
bounds  to  bis  benevolence,  while  he  bos  a will  to  be  a friend  to 
all,  he  has  the  power  of  being  such  to  Done.  Tatter,  No.  176. 

The  lingering  disorder  of  a friend  of  mioe  gave  roe  occasion 
lately  to  reflect,  that  we  are  always  in  the  *c#i  moral  deposition, 
when  afflicted  with  sickness. 

Afehnoth.  Pliny,  book  ril.  letter  26. 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plnnder ; much  solicitous  how  bett 
He  may  compensate  for  a day  of  sloth 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrong. 

Cowper.  Tatk,  book  lr. 

BESTAIN,  be  and  stain.  Chaucer  uses  distain , 
which  Skinner  thinks  is  from  the  French  desteindre, 
q.  d.  distingere,  to  take  away  the  tint  ( tincturam ) to 
vitiate  or  spoil  the  colour. 

Which  made  him  rend  his  milk-white  locks. 

And  tresses  from  his  head, 

And  all  with  Mood  brttoin  his  cheeks, 

With  age  and  honour  spread. 

King  Lear,  Sfc.  in  Percy , T.  1. 

The  cause  why  thus  1 lead  him  in  my  hand. 

His  skin  with  blood  and  t cares  so  sore  bettain'd, 
la  that  thoo  maist  the  better  mderstnnd. 

How  hardly  fortune  hath  for  n ordain'd. 

In  whom  her  lone  and  hate  be  whole  contain'd. 

Mimntr  for  Magistrates,  fol.  360. 

And  what  manor  of  men  were  the  Romans  ? in  good  faith  no 
better  but  a sort  of  ragged  shepherd**,  which  being  not  able  to 
gel  tbi  wiuea  for  the  dishonesty  of  theyr  beginning,  were  fain  to 
mulsh  them  by  open  force,  and,  to  be  short,  which  builded  their 
city  with  most  cruel  and  vnaturall  murder,  and  bettained  the 
foundations  of  theyr  walles  with  brothers  blood. 

Arthur  Golding.  Juttine,  fol.  117. 

BESTEAD,  be  and  stead.  Goth,  stads  ; A.  S.  stedej 
Dutch,  stcede  t Ger.  rtatt ; Swe.  stad.  Place. 

To  be  in  stead  t to  be  in  place ; to  be  placed, 
situated,  circumstanced ; well  or  ill.  To  put  or  stand 
in  stead,  good  or  bad. 

For  loth  )>e  brid  eschele  fullc  hard  was  bitted, 
tempters  Ilk  a dele  failed  A J*icn  fled. 

R.  Brttnne,  p.  190. 

For  were  a maone  for  her  bestadde 
jhe  would  ben  right  sore  odradde. 

Chancer.  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  fol.  122.  C.  1. 

Hare  ye  not  seen  somtime  a pale  face 
(Among  a prees)  of  him  that  bath  ben  lad 
TowanMiis  deth,  wher  as  he  geteth  no  grace. 

And  swirhe  a colour  in  bis  face  hath  had, 

Then  migliten  know  him  that  wa*  so  beitad. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Layers  Tale,  r.  5065. 

She  saith,  that  she  shall  not  he  glad, 

Till  that  she  se  hym  so  bettad. 

That  he  no  more  moke  ouaunt. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  1.  fol.  22. 

For  though  I be  my  scluen  strange, 

Eiuuc  roaketb  turn  hert  change, 

That  I am  sorrowfully  bett  aide 
Of  that  1 see  another  gladde- 

Id.  Ib.  hook  u.  fol.  28. 

Rowland,  for  ibaroe,  awake  thy  drowsy  Muse, 

Time  plays  t1»e  hunt’s-up  to  thy  sleepy  bead  j 
Why  ly’at  thou  here,  whilst  we* are  ill  bested. 

Foul  idle  swain  i Drayton.  Eclogue  ilk 
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BESTEAD*  h»  this  ship  ra  great  store  of  drv  Newland  fish,  commonly 
called  with  m 1’oore  John,  whereof  afterward*  (being  thus  found 
a lawful!  priarl  there  vm  distribution  made  inU*  all  the  ship*  of 
the  fleet,  the  same  being  so  new  ami  good  as  i»  did  wry  greatly 
bestead  us  in  the  whole  rounw  of  our  voyage. 

Sir  FrstndS  Drake.  Wes t India  Voyage. 

He  who  looks  so  defonoedly  and  dismally,  who  to  outward 
sight  ia  90  ill  bestead,  nnd  so  pitifully  accoutred,  hath  latent  in 
him  much  of  admirable  beauty  and  glory. 

Dario w.  Sermon  mi.  rot.  1. 


BESTIA'LIZE, 
Bk^tial,  adj.  i 
Bo'ftTiAL,  n. 
Bevtia'lity, 
Bestially. 


' To  bring  of  reduce  to  the  state 
>or  condition  of  a beast.  Sec 
. Beast. 


Thu*  fornication,  incest,  rape,  and  «v«n  bet tialUy,  were  sancti-  BE3TIA- 
fied  by  the  amours  of  Jupiter,  Pan,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Apollo.  L1ZE. 

Goldsmith.  Essays  xiv.  — 

BESTOW 

BESTICK,  be  and  sficJr.  A.  S.  slicon ; Dutch,  s tie  ken  ; i » 

Ger.  sleeken  ; Swe.  Uicktx.  To  stick,  pierce,  or  throat  v 
through. 

— Truth  shall  retire 


Destock  with  alandrous  darts,  and  works  of  Faith 
Rarely  lx  found  : wo  shall  the  world  go  on. 

To  good  malignant,  U>  bad  men  benigne. 

Mi t tow.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xii. 


BESTILLED,  be  and  stilL  Dutch,  slillen ; Ger. 
stillen  i Swe.  stilla  ; A.  S.  stillmn,  gestUlan.  To  miika 
quiet,  or  still ; to  calm  ; to  trunquilliae. 


Im  here  the  ease  especiall 
If  n man  be  so  besliatl 
That  ho  of  no  craft  buth  science 
And  nought  desiretb  ignorenre 
Thun  may  he  go  ft  begging  yerns. 

Chaucer.  7'he  Ammhs/  »/  ike  Dose,  fol.  147.  C-3 
And  eke  of  tliat  thou  herdrst  salt 
To  take  a mans  berte  aweie 
And  set  there  a bestial/, 

So  that  be  like  an  oxe  shall 

Pasture.  Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  U fol.  24. 

Or  art  tbon  like  an  nsae  to  the  harpe 

Tli st  hercth  souu,  whnn  men  y4  strings  plye  ? 

Hut  in  his  tnindc,  of  tliat  no  melodic 
May  sinke  lilm  to  glsdcn,  for  tliat  he 
So  dull  is,  in  his  beetiali/e. 

Chaucer.  7 'roiltu,  book  L fol.  156.  1. 
These  liues  be  thorow  names  departed  in  three  maner  of  kinds  as 
bestiaUiche,  manlyche  and  reasouabliche,  of  which  two  becne 
vsed  by  fleshly  tiady,  and  the  tbirde  by  his  soul.  Bestial  among 
reasonable*  is  forboden  in  euery  lawe  and  euery  sect,  both  in 
Christen  and  other. 

Id.  The  Testament  of  Lotte,  book  ii.  fol.  304. 


' This  klndr  of  folk  is  so  far  folic  not  only  frO  all  Christo  charity*, 
but  also  frO  all  bumaaitie  A feline  of  any  good  atfecciA  natural, 
and  so  cb&gcd  into  a wild  ficrc*  cruel  appetite  more  thA  brutish  A 
bestial,  that  they  first  wfout  grofid  or  cause  take  tbeyr  frendes  for 
their  foes  hatig  y*  church  deadly,  because  it  willeth  their  wale  A 
labourcth  to  am&i  the.  Sir  7'homas  Mvre’s  Werkti,  fol.  314. 

Espirng  well  tlte  bemetiaiity  of  the  Flrminges  his  neighbours, 
how  litie  thev  understood  the  great  wcakning  of  their  count  eve  by 
the  lo«e  of  fcallce,  snd  that  there  was  no  new  pnniision  made  for 
the  defence  thereof  more  thun  was  before. 

Grafton.  Queen  Mary , 5fA  Yere,  p.  1362. 


For  what  did  be  who  with  his  ten-tongu’d  lut« 

Gave  beasts  and  blocks  an  understanding  ear  f 
Or  rather  into  bestial  minds  and  brute 

Shed  and  infus’d  the  beams  of  reason  dear. 

Danes.  On  Dancing. 

In  all  the  true  pleasures  which  erer  fell  to  my  lot,  they  [reason 
and  reflcctionj  bad  a considerable  share  ; and  wbrrr  they  are 
wanting,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pleasure  of  any  kind  for  me  j 
and  humanity  is  debased  and  brstialised  where  U is  otherwise. 

Phil.  Letters  on  Pkisiognotny,  (1751)  p.  87. 

On  the  other  side,  the  sages  figur'd  lust  in  the  form  of  a Satyr ; 
of  shape,  part  human,  part  bestial;  to  signify,  that  the  followed 
of  it  prostitute  the  reason  of  a man  to  pursue  the  appetites  of  a 
beast.  Tatter,  So.  49. 

He  that  is  the  husband  of  s woman  of  honour,  and  comes  home 
overloaded  with  wine,  is  still  more  contemptible,  in  proportion  to 
the  regard  we  hart  to  the  unhappy  consort  of  beastiaUty. 

Id.  No.  241. 

And  whst  the  joy  this  lore  bestows  7 
Alas ! no  joy,  no  hope  it  knows 
Above  what  bestials  claim  : 

To  quench  oar  noblest  uxtire  iff* 

That  bids  to  nobler  worlds  aspire, 
la  all  its  bop*,  its  aim. 

MficUa,  Ode  4. 


The  choral  Muses  droop  ! their  harps  unstrung. 

The  lutes  and  laurel  wreaths  neglected  foil  ! 

Commcrc*  besttU'd  her  reany-nation'd  tongue. 

Whilom  so  busy  in  her  hustling  ball. 

Cunningham.  An  Elegiac  Ode. 

BESTIR,  be  and  stir.  A.  S.  styran ; Dutch,  stooren  ; 
Ger.  stvren.  To  stir,  or  steer,  to  move. 

Brstnrn/h  the,  go<Je  Adam,  and 
Ne  Ictlilh  none  yfle, 

And  we  shall  telle  1 argil y 
How  many  here  there  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Cohos  Tale  of  Gamelyn. 

So  left  hr  both  ahelde  and  spere, 

As  he  that  might  hym  not  betters. 

And  helde  hym  bu  chamber  close. 

Cower.  Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  45. 

The  first  precedents  of  evil  must  he  carefully  avoided,  if  we 
care  to  kcepe  a constant  order  in  good.  Prudence  cannot  better 
betlirrt  it  sclfe,  than  in  keeping  mischlefe  from  home. 

Hall.  Coni.  Ahatuerus  Feasting. 

A stupid  butt  Is  only  fit  for  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people  : 
men  of  wit  require  one  that  will  give  them  play,  and  bestir  himself 
in  the  absurd  part  of  his  behaviour.  Spectator,  No.  47. 

BESTOItM,  be  and  storm.  A.  S.  styrmian,  agitate , 
furore  i Dutch,  siormtn,  bestormen  ; Ger.  iturmen,  be- 
sturmen ; Swe.  itorma,  bestorma.  To  toss  or  drive 
about,  to  agitate,  to  rage,  to  rave. 

Yield  not  in  storms  of  state  to  that  dislike 
Which  from  the  people  does  to  rulers  grow  ; 

Pow’r  (fortune's  sail)  should  not  for  threatninga  strike  ; 

In  boats  be  storm'd  all  check  at  those  that  row. 

Dovraaitf.  Gondibert,  book  iii.  can.  6. 

Religion  1 providence  ! an  after-state ! 

Here  is  firm  footing;  here  is  solid  rock  ! 

This  can  support  us ; all  ia  sea  besides  ; 

Sinks  under  oa ; bextorms,  aud  then  devours. 

Young.  The  Comptmimt,  N.  4. 

BESTOW,  Dutch,  stomcen ; Swe.  sluftca  s 
Bb*to'wi.yg,  >A.S.  state,  locus;  "Whence,”  says 
Bksto'wkr.  J Lye,  "to stow,  or  bestow  ; collocate , 
git*?  in  loco  ponere."'  To  the  same  purport  Somner. 

To  put,  lay,  or  place,  to  confer,  to  give,  to  grant. 

For  by  my  trouth,  1 have  on  min  array. 

And  not  in  waste,  bestowed  it  every  del. 

And  for  1 have  bestowed  it  ao  wel 
For  your  honour,  for  Goddos  sake  I say, 

Aa  both  not  wrothe,  bullet  us  laugh  and  play. 

Chancer.  The  Shipmannet  Tale , V.  13348. 

The  leed  after  Satame  growrth. 

And  Jupiter  tlte  brascc  bestoweth. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  It.  fol.  77. 

I will  therefore  bestow  my  labour  A diligence,  throw  this  little 
preface  or  prologue,  to  prepare  a way  in  thereunto,  so  farre  forth 
as  God  shall  gets*  me  grace.  Tyndall's  Worker,  fol.  39. 
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If  thou  juke  me  what  his  coanuAdmirnUf  ure  m touching  the 
best  owing  of  thy  goodcs  ? 1 answer  but  cOtnannrieawt*  are  that 
thou  hsfwr  them  in  wurkrs  of  mexcye,  and  thnt  shall  be  lay*  to 
thy  charge  at  the  daye  of  judgement.  Frith's  Washes,  fol.  89. 

Ve  ought  not  to  estome  menoe,  that  supply  the  Apostles  office, 
but  as  reason  would  that  stewardcs  and  bestotears  of  other  menu** 
goodes,  should  be  regarded.  I'd  ail.  Corim.  eh.  iv. 


And  then  to  when  tltere  be  no  mo  poors  men  leftr  that  to  maye 
bestow  your  moary  vpon,  go  to  then  good  Christians  in  Gods 
name  and  bestove  the  rcouuraunt  whereoa  ye  will. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  H 'arhet,  fol.  673. 


Britons,  yon  stay  too  long, 

Quickly  aboard  kestaw  yon, 

And  with  a merry  gale 
Swell  your  stretch’d  sail. 

• Drayton.  Ode  to  tie  Virginia*  Voyage. 

The  several  names  of  God,  which  the  writer  De  Man  do  in- 
stanceth  in,  to  prone  him  Pnlyonymous,  are  first  of  all  such  as 
these  ; the  Thunderer  and  Ligfctner,  the  Giver  of  Rain,  the 
Bestmaer  of  Frails.  Codwarth.  Intel.  Syst.  fol.  483, 

Bell.  Good  Eupbaoes, 

Where  benefits 

Are  ill  cunferr’d,  as  to  unworthy  men, 

That  tom  them  to  bad  uses,  the  bestower 

For  wanting  judgement  how,  and  on  whom  to  place  them 

la  partly  guilty. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Queen  o/  Corinth,  act  L sc.  2. 


Almighty  God,  though  be  really  doth,  and  cannot  otherwise 
doe,  yet  will  not  seem  to  bestow  his  favours  altogether  gratis,  but 
to  expect  some  competent  return,  mium*  small  use  aod  income 
£rom  them.  Borrov.  Sermon  viii.  v.  |. 

Nor  frigid  cantioa  checks  thy  free  design, 

Nor  stops  thy  stream  of  eloquence  divine  •. 

'For  thine  the  privilege,  on  few  bestow’d. 

To  feci,  to  think,  to  speak,  for  public  good. 

Wmrtun.  On  the  Death  of  King  George  II. 

BESTRAUGHT.  Minahew  has  bestrart,  from  the 
Latin ; distracted  in  mind.  Sec  Distract  and  Dis- 
traught. 

In  Joy  yt  maks  our  mirtbe  abounds 
In  woe  yt  cherrs  onr  bevy  sprites  ; 

Bt-etr aughted  bnles  reive f bath  foande, 
lly  musickes  pleassunte  swete  dclightes. 

Song  to  the  Lute,  in  Percy,  T.  ]. 

O Goddesse  tonne,  in  such  case  canst  thou  alrpe  ? 

Ne  yet,  bests  any  hi,  the  danngers  does*  foresee 
Thai  compsase  thee  ? or  hearst  llw  fair*  wi  rules  hlowe  ? 

• S orrey.  &narls,  book  tv. 

Now  tea  res  had  drowned  further  speech 
Till  she  aa  one  bestmoght 

DU  eHe  that  with  a knife  the  hahe 
Should  to  her  bed  he  brought. 

Warner.  Alban's  England,  book  i.  can.  S. 

Some  among  them,  of  the  haaer  aort,  haring  their  wits  and 
aeners  dulled  by  continual  I drunkenantM*  [which  Cato  by  bia 
sentence  hath  defined  to  be  a voluntary  kind  of  fnrie]  are  ravished 
and  bestraught  with  wild  and  wandering  cogitation*. 

Holland.  Arnmiamus,  fol.  51. 

The  ordinary  cuatome  aod  behaviour  of  such  foolish  and  be- 
•irony hi  persona  sufficiently  conrineeth,  that  they  are  past 
themselves,  and  hare  lost  the  discourse  of  reason. 

Id.  Plutarch,  fol.  783. 

BESTREAK,  be  and  streak.  Dutch,  si reite,  striicken  i 
Gcr.  tt rich,  streichen  ; Swe  tlrtk  ; A.S.  strican.  astri- 
con,  to  strike.  " Strict,”  says  Stunner,  **  a line,  a 
stroke  or  streke  with  a pen  or  the  like/'  Wachtcr 
thinks  that  all,  as  well  as  the  Latin  striga,  are  from 
the  German  ttrackcn  ; (A.S.  srrican,  to  stretch)  because 
a line  is  the  production  of  a point  into  length. 


Bo-ides,  as  presents  for  my  soul’s  delight 
Two  beauteous  kid*  I keep  bestreab'd  with  white, 
Nourish’d  with  rare,  nor  purchased  without  pain. 

An  ewe’s  full  udder  twice  a day  they  drain. 

Beattie.  Pastoral  ii. 

BESTREW,  be  anti  ttretc.  A.  S.  sfreaicnxn ; Dutch, 
Stroyeni  Gcr .nireuen;  Sw c.  strove. 

To  stray,  to  scatter,  to  spread,  to  disperse. 

J>cre  men  uf  ft  tonne 

Slowe  hmn  al  to  grouode,  Jat  ^erc  hii  leic  £er  doun 
So  pick*  bistrete,  pt  reupc  U was  to  ae. 

H.  Gian  retire,  p.  561. 
Good-morning  to  this  primrose  too ! 

Good-morrow  to  ruch  maul, 

Tli  fit  will  with  flower*  tbr  tomb  barter to 
Wherein  my  low  ia  laid. 

The  Mad  Maid's  So  mg,  by  Herrick  in  Ellis,  V.  3. 


It  is  not  long,  the  way's  bee  trac'd  with  flcnr’ra. 

With  shouts  to  echoing  beav’n*  and  mountains  roll’d, 
Since,  aa  in  triumph,  1 thee  did  behold 

la  royal  pomp  approach  proud  Stem's  tow’rs  : 

Dmtnmond.  On  the  Virgin  Mary. 

■ The  water  odorous, 

In  which  Uiey  waaht,  what  to  the  rite*  was  vowd, 

Arctic*  (in  a caldron,  all  batrowd 

With  herbes  and  flowres)  seru’d  in  form  th*  holy  roome 

Wbcre  all  were  drrot. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Odyssey,  fol.  44. 
When  twice  twelve  times  the  reaper’s  sweeping  hand. 

With  krdl’d  harvest*  hu  brstroan  the  land  ; 

On  fam’d  8t.  Hubert's  feast,  liia  winding  horn 
flUl  cheer  the  joyful  hound,  and  wake  the  morn. 

Gay.  Eciegmes.  The  Birth  »/  the  Syoire, 
Pale  pansies  o’er  his  corpse  were  plac’d, 

Which  pluck’d  before  their  time, 

Beetms’d  the  boy,  like  him  to  waste 

And  will  ter  in  their  prime.  Collins.  Song. 

BESTRIDE,  he  and  stride.  A.S.  ttriclan,  slreedan  ; to 
spread.  “ Dcslriddan  hon,  ctputm  ascenders ."  To  bestride 
a horse.  Lye. 

To  spread  abroad  ; to  separate,  to  stretch  asunder. 
Generally  applied  to  the  legs. 

■ And  lyarrlc  he  bystrydey 

And  raped*  hym  to  ryde.  pe  righto  way  to  Jcrhn. 

Pters  J‘ tankman.  "Vision,  p.  325. 

HI*  goods  Stcdc  he  al  bestrode. 

Chancer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  TAopos,  v.  L&83J. 

If  sound  of  haip  thyne  ear  delighted  so 
And  causer  was  that  he  betirid  thy  back, 

Then  doubtlrsae  thou  moughst  well  on  Brooke  bestow 
As  good  a tunc  to  sauc  him  from  the  wrack. 

Tarbervite.  An  Epitaph  on  M mist  re  Brooke. 
Manhod  I am — therefore  f me  delyght, 

To  hunt  and  liawke,  to  nouriBhe  up  nnd  Cede, 

The  grayhounde  to  the  course,  tbe  bawke  to  Ui«  flyght, 

And  to  bettryde  a good  sad  lusty  stede. 

Sir  Thomas  Mart's  Rories , fol.  3. 

Bam.  Mr  birth  is  noble,  though  the  popular  blast 
* Of  vanity,  as  giddy  aa  thy  youth. 

Hath  rear’d  thy  name  np  to  bestride  a cloud, 

Or  progress  in  the  chariot  of  thy  sun. 

F»rd.  The  Broken  Heart,  act  iii.  SC.  % 


Mean  time  refracted  from  yon  eastern  rlond. 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
-Shoot*  up  immense ; and  every  bew  unfolds. 

In  fair  proportion  running  from  the  red. 

To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  sky, 

Thomson.  Spring. 
Bring  me  tbe  bells,  the  rattle  bring, 

And  bring  the  hobby  1 bestrode) 

When,  pleas'd  in  manv  a snortirc  ring. 

Around  the  room  I Jovial  rode. 

Skenstone.  Ode  to  Memory, 
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BESTllUT,  be  ami  strut.  The  common  word  is 
astrut.  Gcr . strotxen,  larger r ; strotzende  bruste,  mamma 
turgentes. 

Swelled  out,  distended  ; if.  so  as  to  stand  apart. 


It  chanced  that  s bitch  irolfe  haring  newly  whelped  ber  litter, 
and  feeling  ber  papa  bestrut  witii  milk,  and  so  stifle,  by  reason  that 
her  young  ones  were  deed,  that  they  akml  again,  and  were  ready 
to  burst,  seeking  to  be  eased  and  to  discharge  her  selfc  thereof ; 
came  gently  to  the  babes,  stooped  down,  and  seemed  to  wind  about 
them,  put  unto  them  her  teats,  desirous  and  labouring  to  be  deli- 
vered of  bar  milk,  as  if  it  bad  been  a second  litter. 

Holland.  Plutarch , fol.  519. 


BESTUD,  be  and  stud.  "A.  S.  studui  a post,  a 
stud,  a pillar,  a stay  or  prop."  Somncr.  A stud  ap- 
pears to  be  any  thing  fired ; from  slod,  stud  ; the  past 
part,  of  the  verb  To  stand. 

And  when  the  golden  glorious  sun  goes  down. 

Would  sbe  put  on  her  star-bestudded  crown. 

Drayton.  Heroical  Epistles. 

Then  they  decreed  cert  nine  presents,  that  the  embaasatlours 
should  carry  unto  the  king  : to  wit,  two  purple  souldiera  cassocks, 
each  of  them  with  a claspe  of  golde  , and  as  many  rich  antes 
embrodered  and  butmldfd  with  purple. 

Holland,  Livies,  fol.  752. 

BES WADDLED,  be  and  swaddle.  Dutch,  swadcl, 
swachtel:  A.  8 .ncoethlc,  front  swethan,  astrvigere,  ligarc ; 
to  swathe,  to  fasten  together,  to  bind. 

Hence  cradles,  see  with  lisping  statesmen  spawn, 

And  infant  limbs  hr m-addlcd  in  tlic  lawn. 

Whitehead.  Epitllt  to  Dr.  Thomson. 

BESW1KE,  A.  S-  swican,  beswican.  To  betray,  to 
deceive,  to  seduce,  to  offend.  Somner. 


Syre,  he  scydc,  jeh  was  ysuore  to"  hyni  ar  to  Jtc, 

And  jyf  ych  sdde  hytn  bytuyke,  ]>e  won  you  wost  leoe  me. 

A Gloucttter,  p.  272. 

Now  is  Edward  left  Bcrwik  for  to  dike, 
pe  Scottis  rr  risen  eft,  inglond  to  binnke. 

R.  Bnutne,  p.  273. 

In  womens  voice  tliei  singe. 

With  notes  of  so  great  likyng, 

Of  suche  measure,  of  such  in  unite, 

Wlierwf  the  shippes  lliei  beswikt 
That  passe n by  the  cartes  there. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  i.  foL  11. 

BESWYNKE,  A.  S.  swinran,  to  labour,  to  travcll, 
to  take  paines.  Hence  with  Chaucer,  swinker,  for  a 
labourer.  Somner. 


But  loke  v.*bou  this  lords  laboren  the  erthe 

But  fatten  the  fruyt  that  the  folke  fnl  Ictlicb  benrynketh. 

Piers  Plouhmnn.  Crede,  E.  ii. 
That  ilk  voice,  wliichc  men  call 
Of  robbery,  he  tnkrth  no  Itonde 
Of  thyng,  wluche  other  men  beswynke, 

He  gcttclh  hym  clothe,  mete,  and  drinke. 

Gasser.  Can/.  Am.  bonk  v. 

Hivin'  ) Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  belan,  to 
Bk'ttino  )bcUer'  <0  ™pport,  «.  to  support  no 
Be'ttiir  ) opinion  by  risking  any  thing  upon  it. 

Sm At.  Dead  ? See,  see  : hee  drew  a good  how  ; and  dead  ? hoe 
shot  a fine  sboote.  John  of  Gaunt  Loued  him  well,  and  betted  much 
money  on  bis  head. 

Shaktpeare.  King  Htury  TV.  part  u.  fol.  86. 

1 ■ Thou  play'st,  ha  bets  upon  thy  part, 

Altho*  thou  lose,  yet  hie  will  gain  by  thee. 

Ford.  The  tVitck  »/  Edmonton,  set  T.  SC.  1. 
Nym.  You'l  pay  me  the  eight  shillings 
I won  of  you  at  betting  t 

Shaktpeare.  King  Henry  V.  fol.  73. 


Put.  Why  what  sbonld  a man  doe  t 

Tru.  Why,  nothing:  or  that,  which  when  ‘tis  done,  U as  idte. 
Harken  after  the  next  horse-race,  or  hunting  match,  lay  wagers, 
4c.— visit  my  iadyes  at  night,  and  be  able  to  give  'beta  the  cha- 
racter of  every  bowler  or  bettor  o'  tbc  green. 

Ren  Jonson.  The  Silent  Woman,  act  L sc.  1. 


BET. 

RE- 

TAILED 


The  hoary  fool,  who  many  days 

Has  struggled  with  continued  sorrow, 

Rcm-wii  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 
The  desperate  belt  upon  to  morrow. 

/Vior.  Ode  to  the  Hon.  C.  Montague. 


The  god,  unhappily  engag'd. 

By  nature  rash,  hy  play  enrag'd, 

Complain’d,  and  sigh’d,  and  cried  and  fretted  ; 

Lost  every  earthly  thing  he  betted. 

Id.  Cupid  and  Ganymede. 

Thci*  age  thy  witherd  front  with  wrinkles  plough. 

And  blauch  the  hoary  honours  of  thy  brow  ; 

Tbo'  sanguine  gamesters  belt,  against  thy  life. 

Thou  unconcera'd  shaft  hear  the  wagering  strife. 

Cambridge.  The  Seribleriad,  book  v. 
The  gamester  too,  whose  wits  all  high  or  low. 

Oft  risks  his  fortune  on  one  desperate  throw. 

Comes  here  to  saunter,  having  made  his  bets. 

Finds  his  lost  senses  out,  and  pays  his  debts. 

Goldsmith.  Epilogue  to  the  Gamester. 


BETA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  J*«i- 
temdria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character : Perian- 
thium  single,  semi-inferior,  live -cleft,  persistent.  Seed 
single,  reniform,  imbedded  in  the  fleshy  base  of  the 
calyx.  (Hooker,  Flor.  Scot.) 

This  plant  has  received  its  name  from  the  Greek 
letter  ft,  which  it  is  thought  to  resemble  in  shape 
while  its  seed  is  swelling. 

Nomine  turn  Grain,  cm  litera  proxima  prim* 
ingitnr  in  cerA  dorti  mu  crone  magistri. 

Sic  et  humo  pingui  ferret*  ciupirits  ictn 
Deprimitur,  folio  viridis,  pede  Candida,  Beta. 

Columella,  1 10. 


The  best  known  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.  ru/- 
garis  or  common  Beet,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
growing  by  the  sea- shore. 

B.  vulgaris,  flowers  crowded,  inferior  leaves  ovate. 

The  root  is  long,  thick,  and  tapering,  and  of  a white, 
red  or  yellow  colour.  The  red  beet  is  most  frequently 
cultivated  in  this  country  ; it  affords  a considerable 
quantity  of  sugar.  Margroaf  first  procured  sugar  from 
Beet-root,  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  in  1747.  Achard  of  Berlin  afterwards  procured 
it  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  length,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  it  became  an  object 
of  great  interest  with  the  chemists  of  France.  For  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  see  Huet 
de  la  Croix,  Notice  sur  la  Bet  ter  ace,  coniideWe  pun. 
cipalcment  sous  le  rapport  des  btntfices  que  ta  culture 
doit  procurer  au  cultivateur,  8vo.  Paris,  1812.  The 
Horhts  Kewensis  describes  four  other  species  of  this 
genus  ; among  these,  the  B.  m aritima,  a native  of 
Britain,  distinguished  botanically  from  the  other  spe- 
cies by  having  its  flowers  in  pairs.  English  Botany, 
*85. 

BETAG,  he  and  tag.  To  tack  or  tag.  Fr.  attacher , 
to  knit,  bind,  connect.  For  an  example,  see  B*- 

SCUTCHKON. 

BET  AILED,  be  and  tail.  A.  S.  tagl,  which  Lye 
thinks  is  from  the  Gothic,  tagl,  crinis,  the  hair. 

Thu*  Mailed  and  be  powdered,  the  man  of  taite  fancies  he  im- 
proves in  beauty,  drewe*  up  h«B  hard-featured  face  in  smiles,  and 
attempts  to  k>nk  hideously  tender. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  t/  the  World , let.  LU 
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BETAKE.  BETAKE,  be  am!  lake.  Wiclif  roiwtantly  renders 
“ „ the  Latin  IraJo,  bitake.  “ A.  S.  betircan,  to  impart,  to 
rf.talK;  Jt|ivcr  tUi  l0  commit  upon  trust,  to  put  in  trust 
with.” 

To  take  to,  commit  to,  deliver  to  i to  take,  resort 
or  recur  to. 

Abu ! uli* ! of  EagtUmd  n«  con  jreh  none  nde. 

Vor  xyf  yeli  ym  bytake  my  wster  aooe  Steucnc  de  Bley*. 

Vor  lie  ivi  nvxt  ryjt  eyr,  lie  ne  wory  oencre  pejr*. 

And  jyf  ycb  yin  bytake  y*  ry*teyr  llenrj-,  my  dojter  woe, 

>at  nj.  ooit  Tilt  yrc  xcr  old,  it  wor>  hjrm  wne  by  nom. 

R.  U la*  enter,  p.  413. 

f>f  holy  kirke's  frote  he  gsf  >e  king  y*  tende 
Gatlrid  with  clerkls  bund,  and  kept  to  y*t  vUge, 

WeiwUnd  to  Scotland,  batched  It  y«  baronage, 

)c  load  for  Iomuc.  R-  Rrtmitr,  p,  299.  v.  U. 

In  Lit  sextend  jere  Stuen  y*t  )e  lord  auht. 

Maid  who  died  here,  hir  toult  to  God  bttauht. 

Id.  r,  L p.  126. 

Now  swiebe  a rime  the  devil  1 be  ter  be. 

Chancer.  Prologue  tn  Mthbomt,  r.  13652. 

And  hem  «be  yaf  hire  meblea  and  hire  thing, 

And  to  the  Pope  l.’rhan  betake  hem  tbo. 

Id.  The  Second  A'muki  Tale,  v.  15998. 

And  on  with  drawethe  thr  wif  of  another : and  non  of  hem 
holdethe  fevthe  to  another : but  thei  defoulrn  here  lawe,  that  Jbeea 
Crist  betook  him  to  kepe,  for  here  aalvacioon. 

Sir  J.  hlaundtrile . Trataile,  cap.  lit. 

In  hope  I woll  comforted  be, 

Por  Jon*,  when  be  he taught  her  me. 

Sided,  that  hope  where  I go, 

Should  aye  be  rcle*c  to  my  wo. 

Chancer.  The  Romannt  of  the  Rett,  p.  203. 

The  kynge  aaaenteth  well  thereto. 

With  great  honour  and  knight  him  oiaketh, 

And  great  power  to  bvm  betnheth 
And  gan  hit  tourney  for  to  cast. 

Gower.  Com/.  Ao t.  book  iii.  &L.  158. 

I find*  a tale  written  also, 
llowe  that  a worthie  prince  is  holde 
The  Uwn  nf  his  londe  to  hold*' 

Fyrst  for  the  high  gmldei  take, 

And  eke  for  that  him  is  betake 
The  people  for  to  guide  and  lede. 

Whiehe  b the  charge  of  his  king*  hede. 

Id.  lb.  book  rii.  fol.  158. 

Judas  Searioth  wrote  forth  to  the  prineis  of  pres  tit,  and  aeldeto 
btm  what  widen  ye  give  to  me  and  I sclial  bitake  him  to  you. 

Wielif.  Matthew,  chap.  xxvi. 

And  whenne  the  snyde  Constnntyoc  had  all  prrpnryd  far  his 
voyage,  he  betake  y*  lande  of  Britayne  rnto  the  aayd  Oetauius,  and 
after  tped  hym  vpon  bit  journey.  Fabyan,  r,  i.  C.  68. 

Forsooth,  mother,  my  ring  Is  a goe, 

My  paramour  to  Kcepe  I betoake  it. 

And  it  is  loJt,  for  which  1 am  full  woe, 

Sorrow  fully  unto  mine  heart  it  sit. 

Dro u se.  The  Shcpktard’s  Pipe,  Eel.  i, 

I observed  to  the  windward  of  me  a black  cloud  falling  to  the 
earth  in  long  trails  of  rain,  which  Bade  me  betake  myself  for 
Shelter  to  a house  which  I saw  at  a little  distance  from  the  place 
where  I was  walking.  TatUr,  No.  218. 

Oa  the  slightest  lots  they  the  [Briuinsj  betook  themselrcs  to 
treaty  and  submission. 

Darke.  Abridgement  of  Engiith  Hittary,  book  L chap.  |. 

BETALK,  be  and  talk.  Talk  is  referred  by  Juntos 
and  Skinner  to  the  verb,  to  tell.  A.S.  ttllan,  Ulan ; to 
tell,  to  count,  to  give  an  account. 

For  their  so  valiant  fight,  that  every  free  mans  song, 

Can  t«U  you  of  the  aamc,  quoth  she,  he- talk'd  on  long. 

Drayton,  Poty-Olbion,  Song  zxviii. 

▼ol.  xyttt. 


BETALLOW,  be  and  tallow.  Dutch.  Ger.  and  Swe.  BE* 
talg,  lalgh  ; of  uuknown  etymology.  See  Taleow.  TALLOW. 

I- will  slice  out  tby  towels  with  thine  own  razor,  be:  a Uaw  thy  BETELR. 
tirceu*.  Ford.  The  Fandtt,Cka»te  and  Xoblc,  act  t.  se.  2.  > _ - 

BETEAR,  be  and  tear.  Junius  thinks  from  the  A.  S. 
fttran,  to  tear  ; because  they  tear  or  rush  from  the 
eyes,  or  rather,  because  they  tear  or  lacerate  the  heart. 

Alas,  madam,  answered  Philoclca,  I know  not  whether  my  tears 
become  my  eyes,  but  1 am  sure  my  eyes  thus  beteared,  become  iny 
fortune.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ill. 

BETECHE,  probably  no  other  than  betake.  **  Bc- 
techcth  the  lore,”  ».  e.  " delivcreth,  imparteth  the 
lore,"  *'  wisdom,  which  was  him  betaught,"  L c.  to 
him  delivered,  imparted.  Sec  Betake. 

So  as  the  pliilosophrc  tecketh 
To  Alisauder,  and  him  brtrrhetk 
Tlie  lore,  bo  we  that  he  shall  measure 
His  bodie,  so  that  no  measure 
Of  Oeshly  luat  he  sliuldc  exoede. 

Garter.  Can/.  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  167 
So  as  the  philosopher  taught 
To  Alisander  and  it  hetangkt 
Whereof  that  lw  was  fully  taught 
Of  wisdom,  which  was  him  betan-ht. 

Id.  lb.  book  vii.  fol.  145. 

BETEEM,  Mr.  Stcevens  produces  in  a note  upon  the 
passage  from  Hamlet  quoted  below,  an  usage  of  this 
word  in  Golding's  OtuTs  Metamorphoses,  where  from 
the  corresponding  Latin  (sc.  dignetur)  he  says  it  must 
necessarily  signify,  to  vouchsafe,  deign,  permit  or 
suffer.  The  old  English  word,  to  teem,  A.  S.  tsemian,  is 
to  pour,  to  pour  forth,  to  yield,  to  produce,  and  thus 
to  give  or  grant  j permit,  suffer  or  allow. 

— Yet  could  he  not  beteeme 

The  shape  of  anie  other  bird  than  egle  for  to  net  me. 

Golding's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  X 
So  excellent  a king ; this  was,  to  this, 

Iliprrinn  to  a satyre  : so  louing  to  my  mother. 

That  he  might  not  betrme  (betcem)  toe  w fades  of  bravrn 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 

Skakrpeare.  Hamlet,  fol.  154. 

Although  he  roukl  have  well  beteem'd  to  hare  thank'd  him  of 
the  ease  hr  profer'd,  yet  loving  his  own  handy-work,  modestly 
refus'd  him.  Hilton.  Animal,  upon  Jlcmanst.  Drfrnce. 

BETELE,  this  word  probably  of  Indian  origin,  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a species  of  pepper,  viz.  the  Piper 
Betle,  but  more  frequently  to  a masticatory  employed 
in  equatorial  countries.  This  is  composed  of  the  nut 
of  the  Areca  Catechu,  io  the  proportion  of  one  half,  one 
quarter  of  quick  lime,  and  the  remainder,  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Piper  Betle  and  tobacco.  This  composition 
communicates  a brick-red  colour  to  the  saliva,  and 
other  animal  fluids  ; it  stimulates  the  sulivary  glands 
and  organs  of  digestion ; it  diminishes  cutaneous 
transpiration,  and  thus  prevents  the  great  debility 
which  results  from  the  abundance  of  this  evacuation 
in  hot  climates.  It  is  of  so  irritating  a nature  that  it 
corrodes  by  degrees  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  und  at 
the  age  of  about  twenty -five  or  thirty,  those  persons 
who  have  constantly  made  use  of  it,  have  their  teeth 
worn  down  to  the  level  of  the  gums.  Notwithstanding 
this  inconvenience,  its  use  is  extremely  general.  In 
those  countries  where  this  Betele  is  not  employed, 
some  other  substance  is  made  use  of  os  a masticatory. 

M.  Labilhmlicrc  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  in  search 
of  la  Peyrouse,  relates,  that  the  savages  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Islands  chew  quick  lime,  mixed  with  the  leaf  of 
the  Piper  Siriboa.  M.  M.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
3 s 
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BETEl.E.  observed,  that  the  Peruvian*  of  Quito  and  Popayan 
— made  use  of  quick  lime,  which  they  mixed  with  the 
RE*  leaf  of  the  Erythraiylum  Peruvian**,  a plant  possessed 
THEM?  A.  acrid  properties,  bee  Per  on,  Voyage  aux  Terre v 

Australes  t Hal  16  cl  Nysten,  Dictionnairc  tics  Sciences 
Medicates. 

BETHABARA,  the  Home  of  Passage,  a village  in 
the  Holy  Lend,  on  the  other  side  Jordan.  It  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  the  spot  at  which  the  Israelites  passed 
this  river  under  Joshua  ; by  others  it  is  considered  only 
as  n common  ford.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  Baptist 
preached,  ( John , i.  28.) 

BETHANY,  a village  about  two  miles  eastward 
from  Jerusalem,  ot  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Lar.arus,  and  the  scene  of  his 
miraculous  resurrection,  {John,  xi.  18.)  It  was  the 
place  also  in  which  Mary  anointed  our  Saviour's  head, 
(xii.  2.)  The  name  of  Bethany  extended  over  the 
whole  tract  of  ground  from  the  village  itself  to  Beth- 
phage ; and  this  is  (John,  xxiv.  5l>.  4ct *»  i.  12.)  ft 
circumstance  which  aught  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  fancied  collision  between  the  two 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  given  by  St.  Luke,  first 
in  his  Gospel,  and  afterwards  in  the  Jets  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  Bethany  mentioned  in  bis  Gospel,  is  the 
district  Including  the  part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
which  he  mentions  in  the  Ads;  and  therefore  each 
is  the  same  place  under  a dilferent  name.  When  l>r. 
Richardson  visited  Bethany  in  1818,  he  was  shewn  the 
ruins  of  a large  house,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Laza- 
rus. His  tomb  also  is  still  exhibited.  The  village  is 
small  and  poor,  and  the  cultivation  around  it  is  much 
neglected  ; but  it  is  described  as  a pleasant  romantic 
spot,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  abound- 
ing in  trees  and  long  grass. 

BETHAVEN,  the  House  of  On,  (the  sun)  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  int'/ui/y,  a name  given  to  the  city 
Bethel  after  the  establishment  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry. 
In  the  book  of  Joshua,  however,  (vli.  2.)  before  the 
time  of  Jeroboaui,  Bethaven  and  Bethel  ore  distin- 
guished from  each  other, and  the  former  is  stated  to  be 
near  Ai.  Michmas  was  to  its  east.  (1  Sum.  xiii.  5.)  The 
wilderness  of  Bethaven  is  spoken  of,  Josh,  xviii.  12. 
and  the  city  is  joined  by  Hosea,  (v.  8.)  with  Gibeah 
and  Kama,  in  a passage  which  implies  that  it  was 
situated  iu  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  If  this  be  so,  there 
must  have  been  a Bethaven  distinct  from  Bethel,  which 
last  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

BETHEL,  the  House  of  God,  a city  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  near 
which  Jacob  saw  his  vision.  (Gen.  xxviii.  12.)  On  this 
occasion,  the  city  adjoinitig  the  spot  on  which  he  slept, 
and  which  before  was  called  Lax,  received  the  name 
of  Bethel.  Its  capture  by  the  Israelites  is  related.  Judges, 
i.  22.  and  its  final  surrender  to  Vespasian  is  recorded 
by  Josephus  (JJe  Bell,  v.8.)  After  the  idolatry  of  Jero- 
boam, it  received  in  contempt  the  name  of  Bcthuvcn. 
The  stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  at  Bethel,  was  pre- 
served in  the  second  Temple,  and  the  Ark  was  pluced 
upon  it.  The  ruins  of  a monastery  now  mark  the  spot 
on  which  liis  vi>iun  took  pi  are,  anil  Ur.  Clarke  ob- 
serves that  “ the  nature  of  the  soil  is  an  existing 
comment  upon  the  record  of  the  stony  territory,  where 
he  took  of  the  stones  of  the  place,  and  put  them  for 
his  pillow." 

BETHESDA,  the  House  of  Mercy,  a pool  in  Jeru- 


salem adjoining  the  sheep  market,  as  the  English  BE. 
translation  renders  the  word  or  sheep  THESIS 

gate,  as  it  should  rather  be  given,  which  was  bnilt  by  — 
Eliashib  nud  the  priests,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Nchcmiah  (xiii.  4.)  St.John  (v.  2.)  calls  this  pool  t : ^ 
$co\vu(jij0pa  (KoXvpfiaw  nalo.)  From  his  account  of  the 
miracle  performed  by  our  Saviour  at  this  spot,  upon  the 
unhappy  cripple  who  for  eight  and  thirty  years  bad 
needed  the  benefit  of  its  springs,  we  collect  that,  at  a 
certain  stated  time,  the  waters  were  supcrnoturally 
agitated,  and  that  they  then  cured  any  disease  with 
which  the  first  person  who  chanced  to  be  immersed 
was  afilicted.  Lillie  more  information  than  this  is 
to  be  fouud  in  Holy  writ,  or  in  the  writings,  either 
of  Josephus  or  the  Talmudists.  Chrysostom  (v.  525.) 
records  a tradition  that  one  person  only  could  he  cured 
within  a year  j and  Jerome  [in  locis  Hcb.)  describes 
the  pool  in  his  time  as  being  coloured  red,  apparently 
by  some  mineral. 

The  commentators  differ  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
the  cure  used  to  be  effected  ; and  almost  nil  which  can 
be  given  upon  the  subject,  must  be  founded  on  con- 
jecture. G roll  us,  Lightfool  and  Doddridge  reject  the 
visible  appearance  of  the  angel,  and  suppose  that  his 
agency  was  concluded  from  the  agitation  observed  in 
the  waters,  nr.d  the  marvellous  effects  subsequent  to 
it.  Hammond  from  TheophyLict,  imagines  that  the 
virtue  of  the  water  arose  from  the  warmth  imparted 
to  it  by  washing  in  it  the  entrails  of  the  victims.  These, 
he  continues,  were  more  numerous  at  the  approach  of 
the  Passover,  and  the  waters  were  then  stirred  to 
increase  their  efficacy,  by  an  officer  or  messenger.- 
(JyyrX*?.)  In  answer  to  this  theory,  Whitby  asks,  faovt 
this  healthy  virtue,  if  natural,  could  be  applied  to  the 
cure  of  all  diseases  1 how  one  only  could  be  cured 
when  many  probably  entered  at  the  snmc  moment  ? 
and  why,  since  numerous  victims  were  slain  at  other 
feasts,  should  the  case  occur  only  at  the  Passover  ? 
Lightfool  also  shows,  that  the  entmik  were  washed  in 
a Liver  in  the  temple,  and  not  in  this  pool. 

Doddridge  also  reject*  Hammond's  reasoning.  He 
approves  our  translation  sheep  market,  a*  he  thinks 
the  sheep  gate  was  farther  from  the  temple  then  the 
received  site  of  the  pool.  He  believes  the  waters  to 
have  been  partly  mineral  and  medicinal,  to  have  been 
used  for  general  bathing,  and  to  have  been  endued 
with  a miraculous  power  not  long  before  the  ministry 
of  Christ,  in  which  lost  supposition  Light/oot  agree* 
with  him.  Doddridge  holds  that  the  virtue  ceased 
either  after  the  miracle  or  the  death  of  Christ  j and 
this  will  account  for  the  silence  of  Josephus. 

Maundrrll,  who  visited  the  Holy  Lund  in  1696, 
describes  Bcthrsda,  which  to  our  surprise  is  not  men- 
tioned either  by  Dr.  Clarke  or  Dr.  Richardson.  The 
cider  traveller  gives  its  dimensions  as  140  paces  in 
length,  40  in  breadth  and  8 in  depth.  It  was  dry,  am! 
at  its  western  end  were  three  blind  arches,  in  which 
lie  supposes  were  the  five  porches  occupied  by  the 
diseased.  'Hie  area  of  the  temple  wm  on  one  side  of 
it,  St.  Stephen's  gate  on  the  other. 

BETHINK,  be  and  think.  Dutch,  thuackcn  i Ger. 
thmJcen.  According  to  Tooke  (»i.  406.)  to  think,  is  to 
thing  ; and  the  application  of  the  word  thing,  seem* 
to  extend  to  whatever  causes  a sensation  or  idea. 

To  think  is  to  have,  or  cause  to  have,  sensations  or 
idesu»  ; to  feel,  to  perceive,  to  observe,  to  consider,  to 
reflect. 
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BE  - r>  enapcroor  benle  Ik  by  gnn  hym  by  ytathe, 

THINK;  And  hy»  irra^ye  toward  >e  kyng,  (or  drcde  of  >•  tti,  quench*. 

— JL  GUucmter,  p.  Mi. 

BETH-  And  some  and  tolde  wal  ye  Lj-tnkne  wne, 

LEUEM.  >nt  ^0  drnjron  of  by  W«Kte  bytoknctl  j>  kyng  Arturc, 
Wyw'  And  ye  bcore  aom  foul  gcaut  ; rue  aaoJde  of  ybure. 

Id.  p.  203 

But  at  the  last  bla  muistcr  him  bethought 
l;poa  a day,  whan  he  hii  paper  Bought, 

Of  a proverb*,  that  with  tbi*  Mine  word; 

Wrl  bet  it  ruten  appt'l  out  of  hord. 

Than  that  it  rote  idle  the  remeoant. 

Chaucer.  The  Coke*  Tate,  r.  4391. 

" Slelitca  Ifh  by  yrnke 

Tliauh  *cb  ajrtte  >y*  seven  gcr.  ieli  aholde  nat  wof  telle 
The  harmc  icb  lutve  idon. 

Pitre  Plouhmatt.  Vuion,  p.  93. 
The  ww*,  whirhe  all  vntrouth  had. 

And  went  rpon  hi*  fete  beside 
Bethought  hym  liowc  be  might  ride. 

(lower.  Con/.  Am,  book  vii.  fol.  160. 
But  at  the  last  as  I bethought 
Wbcder  1 should  paase  or  nought, 

I vi  wo  come  irith  a gLaddc  chcre 
To  ine,  a lusty  bachelor*. 

Chaucer.  The  Ilomaunt  of  the  Rote,  fol,  136. 
Of  whirh  when  as  they  had  debated  long. 

Of  Berkeley  castle  they  themaelres  bethought, 

A place  by  natare  that  um  wood'rous  strong, 

And  yet  far  stronger  eaVly  might  be  wrought. 

Drayton.  The  Barone'  War*,  book  V. 

Bethink  yourselves  beforehand  what  mercies  you  want,  for  which 
you  should  pmy  unto  him  ; and  what  you  have,  for  which  you  must 
praise  Ood  ; as  also  how  unworthy  you  are,  either  to  retain  what 
you  hare,  or  to  receive  what  you  want. 

Beveridge.  Sermon  143. 
Ah  ! bethink  how  through  thy  regions 
Midnight  borrour  fearful  howl'd. 

When,  like  wulrea,  the  Dauiah  legions 
Through  thy  trembling  forest  prowl'd. 

Mtehle.  Ballad  iL 

BETHLEHEM,  or  BBTOLKtisM  Epubatah,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of 
Zahulon,  the  House  of  Dread,  a town  of  Palestine* 
situated  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  and 
celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  our  Saviour  und  of 
David.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  formerly  entirely 
covered  with  vines  and  olives,  but  many  of  the 
latter  have  now  been  destroyed  amidst  the  feuds 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  distant  vieW  of  this  town 
is  imposing;  for  Mr.  Parsons,  who  visited  it  in 
18<21,  say*,  in  passing  from  Bethany  through  the 
beautiful  plain,  called  the  valley  of  Rephaira,  44  Beth- 
lehem, at  this  distance,  assumes  an  appearance  of 
splendour  far  beyond  what  it  actually  possesses.  The 
monastery  erected  over  the  manger,  stands  a little  east 
of  the  village.  Still  further  eastward,  we  saw  the 
valley  where  the  shepherds  beard  the  angels  sing,  at 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  This  convent  i*  a large 
massy  structure,  appearing  more  like  a fortification 
than  a building  dedicated  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  ; 
and  contains  three  religious  houses,  severally  devoted 
to  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Armenians.  The  grotto,  which 
is  affirmed  to  contain  the  manger  in  which  our  Lord 
lay,  has  an  altar,  a fine  picture,  and  numerous  silver 
and  crystal  lamps.  A few  years  ago,  the  monks.  In 
this  convent,  however,  amounted  otdy  to  ten,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  Spaniards.  The  population  of 
Bethlehem  is  now  said  by  the  recent  traveller,  above 
referred  to,  to  consist  of  about  1500  Catholics,  1000 
Greeks,  a few  Armenians,  and  n few  Turks.  The 


Catholics,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  have  each  n monas- 
tery. Great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
making  crucifixes  and  crown*  of  various  kinJs  of  wood, 
many  of  which  ore  set  in  mother  of  pearl,  and  exported 
by  way  of  Acre.  Every  spot  in  and  near  this  town  is 
consecrated  by  tradition  ; and  among  other,  true  or 
false  vestiges  are  still  shewn  the  house  of  .Simeon,  the 
tomb  of  Rachael,  the  wells  for  the  water  of  which 
David  longed,  the  place  of  the  Nativity,  the  fountains 
of  Solomon,  the  cave  in  which  David  cut  off  the  skirt 
from  the  robe  of  Saul,  and  the  wilderness  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  Italian  language  is  in  common  use 
among  the  inhabitants. 

Bethleuksi,  a borough  and  post  town  of  the 
Uni  led  States  of  North  America,  situated  on  the  Lehigh, 
in  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  about  fifty- 
four  miles  nearly  north-west  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
regularly  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  and  contains  a popu- 
lation of  about  1500  individuals,  who  are  all  Mora- 
vian*. They  have  two  schools  here,  oue  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls,  which  are  in  high  repute.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  settlement*  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  America,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  between  the  river  und  a creek.  Besides 
the  common  dwtdling-houscs,  it  contains  r large 
church,  and  extensive  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
different  classes  of  the  society,  particularly  to  the  un- 
married men,  the  young  women,  und  the  widows. 
Various  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  each,  and  the 
strictest  discipline  is  attended  to.  The  latitude  of 
Bethlehem  is  -10°  $7 ' N.  and  longitude  75°  14'  W. 

BETH  HAL,  be  and  thrall.  A.  S.  t hr  it  l,  servos.  Sere - 
nins  suggests  from  dragu,  portnre.  Ihre  prefers  A.  S. 
threan,  to  chastise,  w hence  threale , chastisement ; and 
thence,  he  adds,  applied  to  that  unhappy  race  of  *men, 
who  seem  born  to  endure  stripes. 

To  enslave ; we  now  commonly  use  to  enthral. 

For,  shea  It  Is  tiut  did  my  lord  belhraU, 

Mjr  dearest  lord,  aud  deep  la  ilungoou  lav. 

Where  he  Ids  better  daios  hath  « iu.icd  all. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  L can.  8. 

BETH  ROW , be  and  lAroic.  A,  S.  titrate  an,  to  hurl, 
to  fling,  to  throw. 

To  throw,  to  cast,  to  cast  down,  to  deject,  to  lay 
prostrate. 

A holy  fader  all  his  trouthe 
That  yc  may  tell,  I am  be  knowe, 

That  I with  lone  am  so  hrthrou'e. 

And  all  my  herU)  is  so  through  sooke 
Tliat  1 am  rcriliche  tlronke. 

Gower,  Con/.  Am.  book  vi  fol.  128. 

BETHSA1DA,  the  House  of  Hurtling  or  Fishing,  a city 
near  the  desert  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Gcnncsarcth.  It  was  the 
city  in  which  Andrew  aud  Peter  followed  their  trade 
as  fishermen.  It  was  also  the  native  place  of  Philip. 
Bethsaidn  frequently  witnessed  the  miracles,  and  heard 
the  preaching  of  our  Suviour  ; and  the  stubborn  unbe- 
lief of  its  inhabitants,  drew  down  from  him  a bitter 
denunciation  of  woe.  (Mall.  xi.  21.) 

BETH  I’Ll  A,  an  insulated  hill  in  Palestine,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  resem- 
bling an  artificial  mount.  The  top  appears  to  have 
been  once  crowned  w 1th  a circular  fortification,  the 
remains  of  which,  as  well  as  of  other  buildings,  are 
still  visible.  It  is  also  culled  the  Mountain  of  the 
Fraoks,  and  is  said  to  linve  been  possessed  by  the 
3 s‘2 
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BCTII-  Knight,  of  St.  John  for  forty  ye.rs  after  they  lost 
UL1A.  Jerusalem,  during  the  Crusades.  There  is  also  a 
— village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  name. 
BETIDE.  BOTH  U Ml*.  be  and  thump,  of  unknown  origin. 

v— ^ Skinner  thinks  that  it  is  a terno  jictum. 

To  beat,  to  strike  ; with  heavy  blows. 

Zounds,  I itu  ncuer  so  bethnmp'l  with  words. 

Since  I first  called  my  brother’s  father  dad. 

Shahspeare.  Ring  John,  fol.  7. 

BETHUNE,  & town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
places  in  the  county  of  Artois.  It  is  but  meanly 
built,  except  the  murket  place,  which  is  regular  and 
spacious.  It  is  encompassed  by  fortifications,  which 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  celebrated  Vauban. 
The  population  is  about  6000,  many  of  whom  are  em-» 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  from  flax  grown  in 
the  surrounding  country,  which  also  yields  abundance 
of  corn  and  good  cheese,  besides  a partial  cultivation 
of  vines.  Bethune  formerly  belonged  to  Flanders, 
but  was  annexed  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  was  taken  in  1710,  after  a siege  of  six  weeks,  by 
the  allied  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but 
was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Lat.  50  3S7  N. 
long.  2°  44'  E. 

BETIDE,  6*  and  tide.  A.  S.  tidan , conlitigrre,  accidere. 

To  come,  to  come  to  pass,  to  happen,  to  bechance, 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of. — Spenser  writes  the  past  participle 
betight. 

Ac  after  mete,  jo  be  *dde  jet*  Sc  jdronke  wel, 

He  nom  on  of  by*  prines,  j?st  het  Water  Tyre], 

And  a uewe  ojere  of  toys  men,  St  noldc  nou  Unger  abjde, 

Jat  be  noldc  to  hyi  game,  tyde  wet  so  bylyde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  418. 


it  snore  bin*  in  leaute,  how  so  cucr  fund, 

Norwyche  be  suld  be  Ersbiwhop  sacrid. 

R.  Brunrte,  p.  208. 


..  ■ ■ • What  should  then  betide 

Bat  dial  oar  charity  be  not  too  nice  ? 

Come,  let  us  those  we  can  to  real  bliss  entice. 

Thomson.  Cattle  of  Indolence,  can.  I, 

Another  lesson  seek  ye,  other  proof 

Of  vanity,  and  lamentable  woe 

Betiding  man  ■ J(tgo.  Edge- Hill,  book  tV. 

BETI'ME,  1 Beandftmc;  A.  S.  tima.  See  Time. 

Bkti'mks.  / By  time  ; <c,  good  time,  early  time. 

Ychylle  make  pe  beymoo,  by  lyme  yebabbe  yjxjjte, 
y*t  j>ou  ne  ssalt  rer  )■>  lyflode  noucre  earye  nujt. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  812. 

(f  he  fit  tyme  had  gon  porii  help  of  his  Gascons, 
jer  suld  haf  atanden  non,  Philip  no  Cliarlons. 

R.  Brurtne,  p.  264. 

This  Pandarc  tooke  die  letter  and  be  time 
A marrow  to  his  needs  pallaice  start. 

And  fast  kc  swore,  tbst  it  was  passed  prime. 

Chancer.  Irsilut,  book  ii.  p.  245. 

If  thou  wouldrat  now*  resorte  vnto  God  by  timet  & make  thine 
hftblc  praier  to  the  Almyghtye  ; yf  thou  vouldeat  line  a pure  and 
godlye  life  ; ahoulde  he  oot  wake  vp  mto  the  » tn  mod  lately,  & geuc 
the,  the  bewtic  of  righteousness  agayne. 

Bible , 1551.  Job,  cap.  rui. 

If  thou  wouldest  seek  unto  God  betimet,  ar.d  make  thy  suppli- 
cation to  the  Almighty  : If  thou  were  pore  and  upright,  surely 
now  he  would  awake  for  thee  and  make  tbe  habitation  of  thy 
righteousness  prosperous.  Bible.  Modern  Version. 

He  that  goes  out  betimes  in  the  morning,  is  more  like  to  dis- 
patch his  journey,  than  lie  that  lingers  till  tlw  day  bee  spent. 

Hall.  Cont.  Christ  among  the  Doctor* , ii.  25. 

When  the  first  my*  their  cheering  crimson  shed, 

We'll  rise  betimr*  to  see  the  vineyard  spread. 

Parnell . The  Gi/t  of  Poetry.  Solomon. 

**  I own  young  woman,"  said  1,  " that  there  are  some  virtues 
upon  that  mind  of  your'a  ; but  there  is  still  one  which  1 do  not  sec 
represented  j I mean  that  of  rising  briimn  in  the  morning." 

Goldsmith.  Citisen  of  the  World,  Letter  45. 


betide. 


1 blame  him  thus,  that  be  considered  nought, 

In  time  coming  what  might  him  betide. 

But  on  his  lust  present  was  all  his  thought. 

And  for  to  luiuke  and  hunt  on  errry  side. 

Chancer.  _ The  Clerhes  Tale,  v.  7954. 
Quath  Conscience  to  jo  kyngft.  CrUt  to  n*e  for  bade 
Er  irh  wedde  suche  a wif.  wo  me  by  tide. 

lHers  1‘touhman.  liJiflu,  p.  46. 

Lo  this  my  sonnr  it  tnal  the  store 
<>f  sweuens  for  to  take  kepe. 

For  oft  tjtne  a man  aslcpe 
Mair  sr,  what  after  shall  betide. 

Cover.  Conf.  stm.  book  iv.  fol.  80. 
Wyllyam  was  throwen  from  his  horse,  and  in  great  ioepardy  of 
his  lyfe,  wherof  hia  soce  Robert  beynge  ware,  wa»  so  mooed  with 
pytie  that  Le  mcowcil  his  fader,  and  delyured  him  fre  from  all 
dimger  of  his  enemyes  ; but  how  so  it  betyde  of  the  kyngc,  trouth 
it  is  that  many  of  his  men  were  slay  nr,  ar.d  bis  seconds  sonoe, 
Wyllyam  the  rede,  sore  hurtc.  Fitly  an,  v.  I.  C\  222. 

Why  waile  wc  then  ? why  weaiie  we  the  gods  with  plaints, 

As  if  some  cuill  were  to  her  betight  t 
Sbce  raignea  a goddesse  now  among  the  saints. 

That  willaoiuc  was  the  saint  of  shrplieard’s  light, 

And  is  installed  now  in  braurns  bight. 

Spenser.  ShephrariTs  Calender,  November,  fol.  50. 
Ah  haplcsse  boy,  the  fisher’s  Joy  ami  pride  1 
Ah,  wo  is  u»,  we  cannot  help  thy  wo  1 
Our  pity  rain  *.  111  may  that  swain  betide 

Whose  undeserved  apite  hath  wrong’d  thee  so. 

P.  Fletcher.  Piscatory  Eclogues,  eel.  iii. 
Fair  morning  yet  betides  the  Son  of  God, 

After  a dismal  night ; 1 heard  the  rack 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle. 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained,  book  if. 


BF.TCyKEN,  1 Goth,  tacknyan  ; A.  S.  lacknian  t 
Bkto'kbNIHG.  J Dutch  tecckenm , betccckcncn  ; Swe* 
betekna.  To  mark. 

To  mark,  to  signify,  to  designate,  to  notify,  to 
denote,  to  show,  to  declare. 

See  on  example  from  R.  Gloucester  under  Bktuikk. 

Suich  was  )»e  morjre  of  Einesham  fuor  hataile  non  it  nas) 

& jer  wi  j Jcsu  Crist  wel  vucle  ipaird  was, 

As  be  sarwede  bitakninge  griiliclte  6c  gude. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  550. 


For  wbiil  in  trowfhc  bytobenrth,  rlennea  in  Soule. 

Piers  Pieuhman.  Crede,  E.  2. 

This  sacrament  [matrimenyl  betokeneth  tbe  knitting  together  of 
Chrst  and  holy  chirche. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  tone*  Tale , V.  ii.  p.  361. 


How  that  this  world  shall  tome  and  wende 
Till  it  be  fall  vnto  his  eode  i 
Whereof  the  tale  tell  I shall, 
lo  which  is  betokened  all. 

Comer.  Conf.  Am.  Pros. 


The  angel  which  with  both  his  lisndis  lyfted  vp  into  beam* 
swore  by  the  lyuyog  God  was  Cryst  himself  clothed  In  whyght 
lynen  which  betokened  that  he  thoulde  In  tyme  to  come  be  borne 
of  the  pure  virgin  Marie.  Joye.  Expo.  Daniel,  ch.  xi*. 


For  lie  rosketh  here  as  though  he  fonnde  no  fault,  bat  in  that 
the  eignificacioos  of  the  sacraments  be  not  opciyd  and  declared 
unto  the  people  as  though  yf  that  were  done  he  were  content,  and 
that  be  mocketh  not  the  sacraments,  but  the  myuysters  openeth 
not  the  betohtninges  thereof. 

Sir  Thomas  Mores  Worhes,  fol.  374, 
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And  also  set  about  inf  berwe 

Taro  lamps  to  buruc  and  not  to  queint 
Which  ibal  betoken  and  rchcnue, 

That  my  goodwill  vu  neuer  spent. 

Vucertain  Auctors.  The  Testament  of  the  Hawthorne. 

We  are  agreed  vpon  this,  that  the  woordes  we  speake  be  tokens. 
Bat  a token , oniesse  it  betoken  tome  thing**,  is  do  taken. 

Jewel.  A Reply  to  hi.  Hardimge,  foL  172. 

Also  to  tollerate  those  thingrs,  whiche  doo  see  me  bitter  or 
grruous  (whereof  there  be  many  ia  Uie  lyfe  of  mao,  and  in  fortune) 
in  inch  wys*  as  thou  depart  not  from  the  asiatc  of  nature,  nryther 
from  the  irorahyp  perleyninge  voto  a wyw  man,  hetokeneth  a 
good  courage,  and  also  lnoche  constaunce. 

Sir  J'komas  Eiyot.  Goveriumr,  p.  194. 

litis  rising  fear  betokenetk  well  thy  mind, 

Those  arms  are  folded  for  thy  Ulouzclind. 

6'«y.  The  Shepherd" s Week,  Pastoral  1. 

Tills,  I say,  being  a current  opinion,  the  wise  men  would  be  apt 
enough  to  conclude,  that  the  present  star  betokened  the  birth  of 
that  prince,  of  whom  (a*  they  might  easily  hare  heard)  it  liad  been 
•o  retry  long  foretold,  “ There  shall  come  a atar  out  of  Jacob, 
and  a sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.  Porlrus.  Lecture  ii. 

BETONICA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Didynamia,  order  Gynmospermia.  Generic  character: 
calyx,  teeth  acuminate ; upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
ascending,  lower  three-cleft,  its  tube  cylindrical. 

The  following  is  the  most  remarkable  species  of  this 
genus. 

B.  officinalis  (Wood  Betany)  spike  interrupted, 
middle  segment  of  the  upper  lip  notched. 

This  plant  is  not  uncommonly  found  in  woods  in 
England.  It  was  formerly  in  considerable  use  in 
Medicine  : the  root  is  an  emetic  and  purgative,  and 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  about  ten  grains. 

Several  species  arc  described  by  authors.  English 
Botany,  1142}  Botanical  Magazine,  700. 

BETORN,  be  and  torn,  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to 
tear.  Goth,  tairan  ; A.  S.  taran.  To  pull  or  rend 
asunder. 

Or  if  nought  el»  but  death  and  blood  of  man 
Nought  please  thy  lust,  could  none  in  llrittaine  land, 

Whose  hart  betorne  out  of  Ills  panting  bre»t 

With  thine  own*  hand,  or  workc  what  death  thou  w-mldit, 

Suffice  to  make  a sacrifice  u>  pease 

That  deadly  mindc  and  murderous  thought  in  thee, 

But  he  who  in  the  srlfesarae  wombe  was  wrapped, 
tV  here  thou  in  dismal!  hower  receircdst  life. 

Terre*  and  Porrex.  SatkviUe , act  if.  BC.  1. 

Die,  By  ray  father’s  soul*,  Hodge,  if  I shuld*  now  be  sworn*, 

I cannot  chose  but  say  thy  breech  ia  faule  betorne. 

Gammer  Carton  t Needle,  act  V.  sc.  2. 

BETOSS,  be  and  toss.  Though  the  etymology  is 
not  ascertained,  the  meaning  is  plain,  to  throw,  to 
heave,  to  agitate.  Sec  Toss. 

Mcrcutius  kinsman,  noble  Coantie  Paris, 

What  said  ray  man,  wWfen  my  betossed  soule 
Did  not  attend  him  na  he  rode  ? I think* 

He  tolde  me  Paris  should  hauc  married  Juliet. 

Skuhsperrre.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  75. 

Sancho  being  laid  In  the  midst  of  tb*  blanket,  they  began  to 
toss  him  aloft,  and  sport  tlkcmsclres  with  him,  in  tite  manner  they 
were  wont  to  use  dogs  at  Sliro re-tide.  The  outcries  of  the  miser- 
ably betoued  .Squire  were  so  many  and  so  loud,  as  they  arrired  at 
last  to  hla  Lord’s  hearing,  who  standing  awhile  to  listen  attentircly 
what  it  was,  bettered  that  some  new  ad  feature  did  approach,  until 
he  pcrccircd  at  last  that  he  which  cried  was  hb  Sqnire. 

Skelton.  Don  Quixote,  book  ill.  eh.  3. 

BETRAP,  be  and  (rap  ; A.  S.  treppan ; Gcr.  and 
Dutch,  trappen,  betrappen  ; Fr.  attrappen. 


BE- 

TOKEN. 


BETRAP. 


To  catch,  apprehend,  over-reach,  over-take,  take  BETRAP. 
tardy  or  in  the  manner.  Cotgravc.  — 

1 BETRAY. 

So  excellent  a dark*  as  wu  be  . _ ^ r 

And  other  mo  that  couden  fill  well  preache 
Retrapeet  wer,  for  augbt  tliat  they  rood  teach. 

Chaucer.  The  Letter  of  Cupide,  fol.  328.  can.  3. 

And  that  was  loue,  as  it  'is  happed, 

Whiche  hath  bcT  lierte*  art  be  trapped. 

That  Uici  by  all  weles  seche, 

How  that  thes  might  winue  a rpeebe. 

Gower.  Co*/.  Am.  book  iU.  fol.  53. 

And  therefore  Bald  wine  it  a me  all  states  take  heed. 

How  they  conspire  another  to  betrap. 

Lest  iniachicfctncnt,  light  in  the  miners  lap. 

hi ir  roar  fur  Magistrates,  p.  307. 

When  this  was  once  noysed  among  the  barons  they  weie  in  great 
heauincsse,  fur  they  sawc  tbcmaclues  Lei  tapped  cuerj*  way,  and  to 
be  in  excelling  great  daunger.  Gra/ton.  Ring  John,  Aon.  15. 

Bet aar.  The  glossarist  to  Gawin  Douglas  says, 
trappings,  phalera\  omamenta  ctptesiria,  used  also  for 
other  gorgeous  ornaments.  From  the  Fr.  draperie, 
from  drop,  cloath.  See  Attkap. 

After  them  followed  two  other  chariots  coitered  with  red  sattin, 
and  the  horses  brtrapped  with  the  same. 

Stowe , Ann.  1553.  Queen  Mary. 

BETRASHED.  Skinner  says  deceptus,  prcnlitus , 
deceived,  betrayed  ; or  as  II.  Brunne  writes,  betraist, 
from  the  Ger.  betriegen ; Dutch,  bedrieghen.  See 
Bxtbay. 

And  in  the  water  anon  was  sene 
His  nose,  his  mouth,  his  eycn  shene 
And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed 
His  ownc  shadow  had  him  betrothed. 

Chaucer.  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  123. 

BETRA'Y,  1 Ger.  trirgen,  bet-iegen  ,*  Dutch, 

Betba'ykr,  >dritgen,  bedriegen  i Swe.  bedraga,  de~ 

BKTRA'vrNO.  ) etpere,  fallere.  Wachter  considers 
the  Ger. /rug,  dolus,  to  be  the  root.  Spclmnn,  (Sec  in 
Junius)  derives  the  word  betray  from  the  Fr.  trahir , 

Lat.  tradere.  In  the  Vulgate,  we  find  r<r  autem  homini 
illi  per  quem  ffiitts  hominis  tradetur.  See  the  passage 
cited  from  Wiclif.  Trado  is  the  word  constantly  used 
in  such  instances. 

To  deliver  up,  («c.)  any  person  or  thlug  in  our 
power  upon  trust ; treacherously  ; to  disclose  (so.) 
any  thing  entrusted  to  us  to  disclose,  to  discover; 
also  to  deceive,  to  delude. 

For  my  fader  Cnnstantyn  first  he  Ai  trayie  amy*, 

>•*  sauede  hym  & al  )»nt  lond  from  )»e  Picara  y nys. 

Sc^Jie  my  brobrr  Constance  he  brejete  hym  to  ky'ngr  : 

For  he  wolde  hym  bi  truic,  and  to  dej>c  brynge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  135. 

Listen  me,  Lord  Knout* , if  it  be  hi  wili, 

How  he  bettatrd  toy  lord,  and  ray  sonnr  fall*  illc. 

Whilom  Eilrrd  my  lord  he  him  b'itraist  to  gow, 

& my  aoune  Edratmde  porgh  treson  he  sloub. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  49. 

1 And  fast  on  hym  cricde 

And  aeide  war  fro  waohopc.  hat  wol  Jc  by  fra  ye. 

Piere  Ptouhmam.  Vision,  p.  113, 

For  who  so  doth,  a tray  tour  is  certain  : 

And  taketli  kepe  of  that  I shal  you  sain} 

Of  alle  treson,  soverainc  pestilence 
Is,  whan  a wight  be/rayetk  innocence. 

Chaucer.  The  Doetowrs  Tale , r.  12023, 

And  thus  vpon  her  acqucintannce 
He  tolde  her  plainly  aa  it  stodc. 

Of  Rome  ho  we  that  the  grntill  blode 
In  Barbaric  was  betraied. 

Gower.  Corf.  Am.  book  U.  foL  34. 
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BETRAY. 

BE- 

TROTH. 


Ami  sothti  manors  snor  goith  «w  it  is  trritcn  of  him,  bat  *n  to 
that  man  l»v  whom  nismiis  sone  sriial  be  Lit  rayed  it  were  good  to 
him  if  thila  man  haddc  not  be  burun. 

Witt  if.  Mark,  chap.  sir. 


n»*  soon*  of  man  gocth,  U it  is  vrryttrn  of  him  : but  wo  be 
to  that  roA  by  who  me  the  sounc  of  tnnn  is  betruied.  Good  were  it 
for  liym  y f that  man  had  newer  lien*  borne.  Bible,  1561. 


Ye  liavr  well  beard  of  TResens  the  fisc. 

In  the  betrmiynge  of  faire  Adrian#, 

That  of  her  pile  kept  him  fro  his  bane. 

Chaucer.  Th * Legend  i>/  Land  If  emeu,  p.  317. 


..  , — —•  | leave 

My  Aripiulht  this  my  dear  betroth'd,  TROTH. 

To  fight  inr  country'*  battles  but  return,  

I trust  in  Mars,  more  worthy  of  her  lore.  BFnTfr 

Clover.  Athmatd,  book  li.  t ^ 

DETRUST,  he  and  trust.  In  the  example  of  Hall, 
belmstat  appears  to  be  used  as  we  now  use  betroth  i 
and  no  do.ibt  they  are  from  the  same  source. — In  the 
other  examples,  ns  we  now  use  entrust. 

To  believe  firmly,  to  rely  thoroughly  upon,  to  con- 
fide in,  to  have  no  fears,  no  suspicions  of. 


Which*  of  tbe  prophet  c*  hanc  not  Tour  father*  persecuted  ? end 
they  ha  ue  tltyne  th*,  which  shewed  before  of  die  coming  of  that 
Just,  of  whorae  ye  arc  oowe  tbe  betrayers  and  martin-re rs. 

Geneva  Bible,  Acts,  chap.  vlL  52. 

Then  loue  it  death,  and  driue*  the  aoule  to  dwell 
I n thin  betraying  harbour,  which  like  hell 
Giocs  newer  backc  her  bootie,  and  contaii.es 
A thousand  firebrands,  whips,  and  restlcssc  pninc*. 

Beaumont.  Against  Abused  Lome. 

A singular  example  of  wickedociwe,  a kyng  to  be  a forsaker  of 
his  own  army,  and  a father  to  be  a betrayer  of  hi*  owne  children. 

Arthur  Goldyug.  Justin* , foL  103. 

Yalerius  Mrssclln  writeth,  that  lice  never  iutertalned  any  of  his 
libertines  at  supper  except  Meanv*,  and  him  naturalized  first, 
cren  after  the  betruying  of  Sex.  Fompcira  fleet#. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  fol.  72. 

There  Is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a base,  ungenerous  spirit, 
than  the  giving  of  secret  stab*  to  a inaa*s  reputation. 

Spectator,  No.  23. 

Silence  ensu’d  : nnd  Edwin  raised  bis  eye* 

In  tear*,  for  grief  lay  bcary  at  hi»  heart. 
u And  is  it  thus  in  cxiurtly  life,”  he  cries, 

“ That  man  to  inau  acta  a betrayer' $ part  ?** 

Beattie,  The  Minstrel,  book  ii. 

DETRIM,  U and  truu.  A.  S . try  man.  To  set  in 
order,  to  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  deck. 

Thy  banVes  with  pinned,  aad  twiUcd  brim* 

Which  spungic  April!,  at  thy  best  be  trims. 

Shahsptare.  Tempest,  fol.  14. 

BETROTH,  | be  and  frofA,  i.r.  truth.  Goth. 
Bktm/tiinbnt.  / frawnt)  A.  8.  trrotcan  ; Dutch, 
iroutrtn,  Let rou men  ; Ger.  trmeen,  betraieen.  To  trow. 

To  affiance,  to  pledge  tbe  truth,  to  promise  or  vow 
to  keep  the  truth,  or  to  be  true  and  faithful,  to  pledge 
or  bind  to  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of.  Par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  promise  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  contract.  , 

Ami  the  betrouthed  damsel  crycd  : but  there  was  do  man  to 
suckourc  her.  Bible,  1551.  Dcut.  chap.  xxii. 

There  might  I se  how  Ver  had  euerv  blossom*  heat : 

And  eke  live  new  betrothed  blrdi*  rcospkd  how  they  went. 

And  in  their  songes  mc-thought  they  thanked  nature  much. 

Surrey.  The  Frailtie,  tfc.  of  Bean  tie. 

The  day  that  Darid  great  Go  1 Lab  slew, 

Nut  great  Goliah'*  sword  was  more  hi*  due 
Than  Mernb  ; by  Saul’s  public  promise  she 
Was  sold  then,  and  bt  froth’d  to  victory. 

Cure  Icy.  The  Davidat,  book  Hi. 

Sometime*  setting  out  the  speeches  that  pass  between  them, 
making  as  it  were  thereby  the  brt  rot  Ament,  otbcrwhilrs  declarciog 
the  mutual  duties,  one  of  them  towards  another,  but  especially 
that  same  great  love  of  the  bridegroom  to  his  spouse. 

Exposition  of  the  Canticles,  (1585)  p.  5, 

31*  *l*an  their  own  betrothing. 

Who  often  do’t  for  worse  than  nothing. 

dialler.  The  Lady’s  Answer  to  th*  Knight. 


Thus  pacta,  painters,  and  astronomers, 

Ilatic  giuen  their  gesse  this  subject  to  define. 

Yet  arc  those  three,  and  with  them  tniuellcra 
Not  best  betrvst  among  tbe  worthies  nine, 

Tbeir  woordc*  and  ironies  are  deemed  not  diuine. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruit*  of  tVarre. 

Tbe  kyng  by  great  aduice,  refuted  and  rruoked  all  thyngea  to 
bee  tlocn  for  the  more  forwardne*  of  the  sayde  matrimony,  and 
elected  and  chose  the  repayment  all  surhe  surninr*  of  money,  as 
for  tbe  occasion  of  the  sayde  bet-rusted  manage  was  pa  yd,  ami 
before  luuule  contented  & ddiuervd. 

Hall.  King  Edward  IV.  fill.  247. 

A*  for  learning  was  alike  in  both  of  them.  'The  fatlier  was  a man 
of  more  craft  and  pulJieye,  but  tlie  sunne  was  tnoru  to  bo 
betrusted.  Arthur  Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  49. 

Tills  burges  was  put  In  fcare  of  hi*  lyfe  ■,  be  desyred  to  be  let 
passe  for  bis  rausoiuc  j how  be  it  he  was  so  handled  one  waves  aiwl 
other,  that  be  fell  in  a bnnrayn  to  betray  the  towne  of  Jugnnr,  and 
. to  leaue  opyn  a ccrtayn  gate  : fur  lie  was  so  well  bi  trusted  in  the 
towne,  that  be  kept  tbe  kayrs  whau  he  was  thcr. 

Froissart.  Crossycle,  V.  L C.  88. 

BETTER,  r.  t A.S.  beteritm,  betrian,  to  excell,  to 
Be'tteb,  n.  * surpass  ■ and  bcleritm  from  totem,  to 
Bk'ttrb,  adj.  ('‘beat,  to  make  better,  to  correct,  re- 
Br'ttmi,  ode.  ) pair,  amend,  improve.  The  adjective 
i*  used  it*  the  irregular  comparative  of  good. 

lie  nutr  to  wefer  dojtcr  Leter  truste  ^o, 

And  no^drs  ho  wc«de  tgevn  to  Jjo  ujwr  with  muche  *ro 
And  bopede  for  to  fvnde  of  here  beter  menskc  and  grace. 

IL  Gloucester,  p.  33. 

A better  prci»t  I trowc  that  nowher  non  ia. 

He  waited  after  ao  painpc  nc  reverence, 

N*  nrnked  him  do  spiced  conscience, 

But  Cristcs  lore,  and  his  apostle*  twelve. 

He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselvc. 

Chaucer.  Prologue,  V.  526. 

Vs  oaaht  a bet  ere  hand*.  by  lijm  fat  me  mods 
By  twync  herenc  and  belle. 

Tiers  Plauhman.  Vision , p.  46. 

Better  r*  Li  to  glue,  and  nw  n fro  diseeite, 

J*an  with  our  m>  iuen  lyue  In  sentagr  so  streite. 

II.  Bturnne,  r.  IL  f.262. 

Yet  for  os  moch  as  ye,  my  lord  *o  dere, 

Han  aliray  shewed  me  favour  nod  grace, 

I dare  the  better  o*kc  of  you  a space 
Of  audience,  to  sliewen  our  request. 

Chaucer.  The  Clerkef  Tate,  V.  7977. 

Fyrst  tlie  fc turns  of  her  face. 

In  which  nature  bad  all  grace 
Of  womanlic  bcautce  besette. 

So  that  U might  not  be  bette. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  rii.  foL  171. 

Aod  whoever  aclial  sclanndre  oon  of  tli«Be  litel  that  bileven  in 
me  it  were  betere  to  him  that  a inyine  stoon  were  doea  about  hi* 
accke  and  be  were  caste  into  the  see. 

WieUf  Murk,  chap.  1*. 

Betides  that  thou  shalt  here  at  length  see  many  come  to  the 
right  way  and  Itelpc  with  litre,  and  many  things  that  cannot  be  al- 
together mended,  yet  somewhat  bettered  and  more  tolerable,  sw 
that  all  righteousness  ahail  not  be  quenched. 

Tyndall’s  JVcrhes,  fol.  1 egj. 
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Christ  on  enrry  aide  fonsing  those  that  are  his,  tnreetb  llie 
deiuelisbe  att*mptnte»  of  the  other*,  to  the  profityng  and  Lcttcryng 
of  Hie  jKwekon  that  Is  rn  comp  ted.  L'dalt,  Luke,  chap.  r. 

But  blnsh  not  thou  therefore,  thjr  bet  ten  bane  dooc  so, 

Who  thought  they  had  vculode  a done,  wl*cn  they  but  cought  a 
crow.  Vucertain  d tutor*.  The  Loner  for eaketh,  4fc . 


Thy  brooch  anon  right  woo!  I to  lliec  fet 

Site  brought  it  bid),  and  chanted  him  full  deepe. 

When  he  It  toolse,  and  on  his  breast  it  set, 

Bel  than  hi*  ring  he  should  it  keep* 

Lest  lie  the  lowe  brwaile  should  and  wrepe. 

It  row  He,  The  ShepheartC  • Pipe,  eel.  i. 

Bnt  Jonathan,  to  whom  both  hearts  were  known, 

With  a concernment  equal  to  their  own 
(Joyful  that  Heaven  with  his  sworn  h*C  complyd 
To  "draw  that  knot  more  fast  which  he  hail  ty'd,) 

With  well- tim'd  toll,  and  with  an  artful  care. 

Restor'd,  and  better’d  boon,  the  u’icc  affair. 

Cowley.  The  iMuideis,  book  ill. 

But  yon  must  know,  that  Grace  i*  the  improvement  and  better - 
iny  of  nature ; and  Christian  graces  are  the  jicrfectinns  of  moral 
habit*,  and  are  but  new  circumstances,  formalities,  and  degrees. 

Tay tar.  Sermon  vii.  fol.  69. 

For  either  if  they  esteem  tbelr  fellows  and  companions  in  govern- 
ment to  be  their  equals,  they  begin  lliomscltcs  first  to  grow  into 
terms  of  disacnllons ; or  if  they  take  them  to  tc  their  better *,  they 
fall  to  be  envious  ; or  cUe  in  case  they  bold  them  to  l«  inferiour 
unto  them  In  good  parts,  thej  dispuc  and  contcmne  them. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fid.  305. 


Now  compare  this  with  Homers,  hut  in  my  translation  ; and 
indgr  if  to  both  their  ends,  there  he  any  such  belt  emeu  in  Virgil*. 

Chapman.  Horn.  Commentary  »M  Iliad  il, 

O moat  truly  beloved  lady,  to  wlmm  I desire  for  both  our  goods, 
that  these  may  he  my  last  words,  give  me  your  consent  even  out 
of  tiiat  wisdom  which  must  needs  see,  that,  besides  your 
unmatched  bettrrncu,  which  perchance  you  will  not  sec,  il  is  litter 
one  die  tlian  both.  Sidney,  .-ircadiu,  book  iv. 

So  that  God  by  his  commandments  doth  teach  men  wisdom, 
and  makes  them  that  keep  them  wiser  than  other  people.  Yea,  the 
commandments  themselves,  by  the  grace  of  Cod,  help  towards 
the  refining  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  bettering  our  under- 
standing*. Beveridge . Sermon,  p.  99. 

Then  why  should  you , whore  miracle  of  art 
Can  life  at  pleasure  to  the  dead  impart. 

Trouble  in  rain  your  better-baiied  head 
T* observe  what  time  they  liv'd  in,  or  were  dead  ? 

Batter.  To  the  Han.  Edward  Howard. 
Truth  ! why.  shall  rv'nr  wretch  of  letters 
Dare  to  speak  truth  against  bb  bet  ten. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  book  id. 

The  better  hand,  more  busy,  gives  tl»e  noae 
Its  bergamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
With  op'ra  gloss,  to  watch  tbe  moving  scene, 

And  recognise  the  slow-retiring  fair. 

Cowpcr.  Task,  book  ik 

BETONY  (Part/ a)  a species  of  Veronica. 

BETULA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Mnna  cia,  order  Polyandria.  Generic  character  : barren 
/ lower  in  a cylindrical  catkin,  its  scales  three-flowered 
peltate  ; perianth  none ; stamina  ten  to  twelve. 
Fertile  flower,  scale  of  the  catkin  imperfectly  three- 
lobed,  three -flowered  ; perianth  none  ; styles  two  j 
germens  compressed,  two- celled,  one  abortive;  nuts 
compressed  with  a membranaceous  margin,  one-seeded. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  species  of  this 
genu* : 

1.  B.  alba  { leaves  ovato-dcltoid  acute,  doubly  ser- 
rated, glabrous.  This  species  is  the  common  Birch,  a 
well  known  nativo  of  Britain  as  well  ns  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  extending  from  Lapland  as  far  south  as 
Italy.  This  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  silvery  colour 


of  its  bark, the  smallness  of  its  leases,  and  for  its  general  BETVLA. 
light  and  airy  appearance.  The  timber,  though  not  -7 
much  vulued,  is  applied  to  many  uses,  it  is  tough  and  t\VLI  N 
white,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  made  into  spoons,  ‘ 

cups,  and  plates.  The  charcoal  of  this  wood  is  much  v 
esteemed,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der. The  twigs  are  used  for  making  brooms  and 
rods.  The  vernal  sap  has  been  used  for  making  wine 
and  beer.  Philosophical  Transactions,  "So.  xlvi.  p.  !)63.; 

Linna-i  Flora  Suede  a ; Evelyn's  Sylra,  by  Hunter, 

4to.  1776. 

2.  B.  nana  (Dwarf  Birch);  leaves  orbicular,  crenntc. 

English  Botany,  tab.  2526 ; Lightfoot,  Flora  Scolica, 
p.  575.  tab.  25. 

A short  shrubby  plant,  not  exceeding  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  height,  it  is  a native  of  Scotland  and 
other  northern  countries.  The  catkins  and  seeds  are 
the  principal  food  of  grouse,  ptarmigans,  &c.  The 
Laplander  turns  this  humble  shrub  to  account ; it  Is 
almost  ull  be  meets  with  in  certain  situations,  that  can 
be  converted  into  fuel  for  burning,  and  driving  away 
the  gnats;  and,  when  covered  with  the  rein-deers 
skin,  it  serves  him  for  a bed. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  genus  found  in 
North  America  particularly  described  by  Michaux. 

There  arc  sixteen  species  described  by  W’illdcnow. 

( Species  Plant.)  The  B.  lenba,  n native  of  ('amnia,  fur- 
nishes a very  beautiful  and  aromatic  wood,  used  in 
cabinet-making.  The  B.  nigra,  a native  of  North 
Amcricu,  is  employed  by  the  natives  for  the  construc- 
tion of  canoes,  which  are  found  to  be  extremely 
durable  ; tbe  leaves  furnish  u line  yellow  colour. 

The  Alder,  xllnus  glutinosa  of  later  authors,  was 
formerly  considered  u species  of  this  genus  ; hut,  be- 
sides other  discriminating  marks,  it  is  found  to  have 
but  four  stamina,  and  is  therefore  now  arranged  in  the 
Linnsenn  system,  under  Mona  tin  Tetraiulriu . 

BETUMBLED,  be  and  tumble.  A.  S.  tumlian  ; 

Dutch,  taymelen. 

To  roll,  turn  about,  toss  about ; throw  into  dis- 
order, into  coufusion. 

His  Mill,  from  ber  betumblrd  couch  she  utortcth, 

To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death  : 

But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  too]  impa-teth. 

To  make  more  vent  for  paa>agc  of  her  breath. 

Shaktpeare.  The  Rape  of  Lucre <e. 

BETWE'EN,  1 Between  (formerly  written  tirtne, 

Brtwi'xt.  / altceene,  byltceettt)  is  a dual  prepo- 
sition, to  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  ike- 
have  no  word  correspondent.  It  is  the  Anglo-Saxno 
imperative  be,  and  twegen  or  twain.  Betwixt  is  the  im- 
perative be  and  the  Gothic  twos,  or  two.  Tooke,  i.  405. 

See  Atwrbnk. 

Separating,  dividing,  two ; shared  by  two. 

The  ylc  of  Maa  )>at  me  depu),  by  tweue  vs  and  YrTonde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  2. 

Fulte  oft  biforhand  bituex  )>ero  was  distance 
For  wynning  of  )e  land,  Jut  R,  wan  ^nrjrh  chance. 

R.  Brumne,  p.  llf.fi. 

And  though  that  chiding  be  a vilsins  thing  betwii  all  maner 
folk , yet  It  u c erica  most  uncorenablc  betwene  a man  and  Id*  wif, 
for  thcr  la  never  rest. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  toner  Tale,  r.  ii.  p.  337. 

A fair  field  fid  of  folke,  fonde  itlijl  bytwync 
All  maner  of  men,  J»e  mene  ft  J*  rye  be 
Worcbyngc  and  waadrynpe. 

Piers  P tankman.  Piston,  p.  2, 
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TWEEN. 

BEVE- 

LAN'D. 


After  his  mother  qurenc  Eleyne 
lie  send*,  and  so  betwenr  hem  tweync 
Tlwy  treat* a that  the  rilec  all 
Was  cbrit tried,  and  she  foorth  with  all. 

Gower.  Can/,  Am.  book  U.  fol.  47. 


And  in  alle  these  tkingis  a great  dcrk  place  is  catablUchid  bitwixe 
us  and  you,  that  thei  that  wolen  fro  her. ns  passe  to  you  moun  not, 
neither  fro  tbeuus  passe  over  hidur. 

Wlcllf.  Luke,  chap.  xri. 


Bejrond  all  tliys,  by t went  you  & rt  there  is  a (treat  space  act,  to 
tlu«t  they  which  would  goo  from  hence  to  you  cannot : nether  maye 
come  from  thence  to  y*.  Bible,  1551.  Mark,  chap.  xri. 


Am!  now  it  seemea,  that  thee  suborned  hath 
This  crafty  messenger  with  letters  vaine. 

To  worke  new  woe  ami  iuipronided  arath. 

By  breaking  olf  the  band  betwixt  r»  tuaine. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  i.  can.  12. 


Neeer  two  warriors  such  a battle  struck, 

That  when  the  bloody  dismal  fight  was  done, 

Here  in  one  heap,  there  in  another  ruck, 

Princes  and  peasants  lay  together  mitt, 

The  English  swords  no  difference  knew  betwixt. 

Drayton.  Battle  »/  A g incourt. 


But  this  new  Jehu  spun  the  hot-moulh’d  horse  ; 
Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  natire  force  ; 

To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 
To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 

Dry  dm.  The  McdaL 

What  I speak,  my  fair  Cloe,  and  what  1 write,  shows 
The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art . 

1 court  olliers  in  Terse ; but  I love  thee  in  prose  i 
And  they  hare  my  whimsies,  but  thou  bast  my  heart. 

Priar.  Answer  to  CAIae  Jealous. 

In  all  gorernmenta,  there  is  a perpetual  intestine  struggle,  open 
or  secret,  between  authority  and  liberty  ; and  neither  of  them  ran 
erer  absolutely  prcrail  in  the  contest. 

Hum*.  Essays.  Origin  of  Government. 

BEVEL,  Ger.  bugel,  diminutive  of  bug  from  bugtn , 
to  bow,  Jlecterc  in  angvlum. 

■ They  that  lerel 

At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  ihrir  own : 

1 may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  betel t 
By  their  rank  thoughts  ray  deeds  must  not  be  shown ; 
Unless  this  general  eril  they  maintain, 

AH  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

Skakspeare.  Sonnet,  p.  121. 

The  same  rings  are  also  bevelled  olf  at  the  upper  and  lower 
edges,  the  better  to  close  upon  one  another,  vben  the  trachea  is 
compressed  or  shortened.  Pa  ley.  S' at  nr  al  Theology,  cb.  x. 

The  Bkyel  is  an  instrument  with  a tnovcablc  tongue 
used  by  carpenters  and  masons,  to  strike  angles.  It 
differs  from  the  square  and  the  mitre  in  being  moveable, 
whereas  they  are  fixed  } the  first  at  90®,  the  second  at 
45°.  Hence  a bevel  angle  is  any  angle  not  a right 
angle. 

Bktkl,  in  Heraldry,  isacAtr/'broken  or  opening  like 
a carpenters  rule. 

BE  VELA  ND,  North  and  South,  two  islands  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Zea- 
land, formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Scheldt.  The 
former  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad,  lies  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Island  of  Walclicrcn,  and  is  formed 
by  what  the  Dutch  call  the  Easter  Scheldt.  It  was  so 
completely  destroyed  by  a dreadful  inundation  in 
1534,  that  nothing  but  the  tops  of  the  church  steeples 
and  some  of  the  other  buildings  could  be  seen  ; hut 
the  ground  was  so  much  raised  by  the  depositions  of 
the  sea  during  the  following  century,  that  it  was 
drained  and  brought  again  into  cultivation.  South 
Bevelnnd,  which  is  separated  from  North  Bcvcland  by 
the  island  of  Wulferadyke,  is  about  twenty-four  miles 


in  length,  and  varies  from  five  to  eight  miles  in  breadth. 
This  island  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  those  belonging  to  Zealand.  It  contains  the  town 
of  Goes,  with  some  villages  and  forts,  and  carries  on 
a trade  in  corn.  Both  of  them  were  for  a short  time 
occupied  by  the  British,  during  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren  in  1809, 

BETEU,  f.'\  lr.  beuvrage  • It,  betcraggio  ; from 
Bk'ver,  ».  > the  verb  betere ; Lat.  biberc'  The  after- 

Bk  verage.  J noon  and  evening  cotnpota  lions,  says 
S pel  man,  in  deademiarum  jv  risque  colk- gut,  are  called 
bevers.  Beverage  is  applied  to  any  pleasant  liquid 
mixture:  formerly  to  a drink  given  ns  a reward  for 
labour  ; and  even  to  the  expected  reward  itself. 


BEVE- 

land. 


be- 

VEJtLEY. 


And  ycre  )*c  rjume  folk  y#  kjrng  Locryn  slowe , 

And  much*  of  hi*  folk  eke  butr  hem  j>«t  Anne. 

So  a layer  beverage  to  here  bi  hof  ye  y«i  brow*. 

h.  Gloucester , p.  26- 

>e  Saturday,  in  ye  Eater  wouke,  yy*  holy  man  hii  slowc. 

Ac  rewe  y«l  were  altr  dedc  ye  beturegc  bvlow e. 

Id.  p.  299. 

Bargeynr*  and  bevereges.  by  gunne  to  aryae 
And  aetvn  so  til  even  song  rang,  and  song  umbwjrle 
Til  Gloton  add  yg lobbed,  a gaiun  and  a gylle. 

Piers  Plaukman,  Vision,  p.  107. 

And  undr#  the  mountoun,  ben  condyles  of  barrage,  that  thei 
drvnken  In  the  Emperoura  court. 

Sir  J.  Maumdeville.  Tr avail t,  cap,  20. 

Ilenrefortb  those  fruitless  studies  spare, 
left's  rather  drink  until  wc  stare 
Of  this  immortal  juice  of  outs. 

Which  docs  in  excellence  precede 
Tlic  brverage  which  Ganiiurde 

Into  the  immortal*'  goblet  pours. 

Cat  ton.  Ode  Bacekiyue, 

Tbou  bring 'at  me  on  my  bare  knees,  wench,  twice  in  every  four 
Sod  twenty  hours,  besides  half  turns  instead  of  briers. 

Ford.  Lowe's  Sacrifice,  act  i.  SC.  2. 

..  ■ — Which  when  fill'd 

With  tbe  sweet  liquor  Uie  clear  spring  dislill'd. 

He  gently  lifts  it  to  his  bead,  then  sips. 

Both  batii  and  beverage  to  bis  looks  and  lips. 

Sherborne.  Salmons. 

Tlie  wenthcr  also  continued  po  close,  that  our  master  sometimes 
in  foure  dave*  togrthcr  could  pec  neither  punne  nor  stare* , and  all 
tbe  beverage  we  could  make,  with  stinking  water,  dregs  of  beere, 
and  lees  of  wine  which  remaynrd,  was  hut  three  gallons,  and 
therefore  now  wc  expected  nothing  but  famine  to  perish  at  sea. 

Hackluyt.  Voyage.  The  second  Colo  nit. 

Your  gallants  never  sup,  breakfast  or  beater  without  me. 

Brewer.  Lingua,  act  ij.  ac.  1, 

A pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  boner,  mix’l  with  added  atore 
Of  opium  ; to  hi*  keeper  this  be  brought. 

Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 

Drydtn.  Palaman  and  Arctic,  book  ii. 

Thine  Pomona's  choicest  gift, 

Tbe  tasteful  apple,  rich  with  racy  juice. 

Theme  of  thy  envied  song,  Silurian  hard  •- 
Affording  to  the  awaiu,  in  sparkling  cups, 

IhTicioiti  bevrage.  Hods  Icy.  .Igriculture,  can,  3.  ’ 

BEVERLEY,  a borough  and  market  town  in  York- 
shire, nine  mile*  from  Hull  and  twenty-nine  from 
York.  The  site  of  tbe  present  town  was  anciently 
railed  Dairwatd,  or  the  wood  of  tbe  Deirinns.  It 
afterward*  obtained  the  name  of  Beverlac,  quasi  locus 
Vtl  laettt  Castor um  : quia  Casloribtis  Ilulla  aqua  r icina 
abundabat.  A monastery  was  founded  here  in  the 
eighth  century.  The  Minster  is  in  a state  of  good 
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BE-  repair  and  is  a superb  building.  Beverley  sends  two 
VERLEY.  Members  to  Parliament.  It  contains  four  parishes  j 
— and  the  population,  in  1821,  was  0728. 

BEVY-  Bkvkklry,  a post  town  and  seaport  in  Massa- 
v— ■"V*^  cliusetts,  United  States  of  North  America,  situated 
about  sixteen  miles  nearly  north-east  of  Boston.  It  is 
connected  with  Salem  by  a bridge  of  about  500  yards 
in  length,  has  a Bank,  and  carries  on  a considerable 
trade,  besides  being  extensively  concerned  in  the 
fisheries. 

BEVIEUX,  a village  in  Swisserland,  celebrated  for 
the  salt  springs  in  un  adjacent  mountain.  It  stands 
about  three  miles  from  Aigle.  The  springs  rise  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  to  arrive  at  them,  a gallery,  about  six 
feet  high  and  four  broad,  has  been  excavated  in  the 
mountain,  chiefly  through  a black  rock,  veined  with 
gypsum.  Only  a few  cubes  of  rock  salt  have  been 
found,  though  the  richest  of  the  springs  yields  28  per 
cent,  of  salt.  There  are  also  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
several  sulphureous  springs,  which  inflame  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a lighted  candle  j as  well  ns  rocks  of  white 
gypsum  mixed  with  bluish  clay,  like  those  met  with 
in  the  salt  mines  of  Northwich  in  Cheshire.  When  Mr. 
Coxe  visited  these  mines,  the  subterraneous  passage 
was  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length  ; the  brine 
was  collected  in  large  reservoirs  made  in  the  body  of 
the  mountain,  from  which  it  was  raised  by  machinery, 
and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  Bevieux,  about  a league 
distant,  where  the  salt  was  extracted.  Besides  these, 
the  only  other  salt  pits  in  Swisserland,  arc  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aigle  and  Bex  ; but  they  are  much  less 
productive,  though  the  salt  is  finer  than  that  of  Bevieux. 
The  annual  produce  of  both  places  has  been  estimated 
at  20,000  quintals,  which  is  about  oue  tenth  or  twelfth 
of  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

BEUTHEN,  a lordship  and  circle  in  Upper  Silesia, 
created  a free  barony  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  1607* 
It  joins  Poland  on  the  cost,  and  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Homan  Catholics,  and  speak  the  Polish  lan- 

gu**?*- 

Bbituen  is  also  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
above  district,  and  is  frequently  called  Upper  Beuthen, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  pluce  of  the  same  name 
in  Lower  Silesia.  The  town  contains  several  churchas 
nod  religious  houses,  and  about  1500  Christians,  and 
between  one  and  two  hundred  Jews  ; many  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  earthenware, 
and  calamine,  besides  brewing  and  some  other  occu- 
pations. About  9600  cwt.  of  calamine  are  made  in 
the  course  of  a year  at  the  establishment  for  that 
purpose.  Beuthen  is  likewise  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  circle,  and  the  seat  of  several  govern- 
ment offices.  It  is  a little  more  than  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  Ratisbon,  in  latitude  60:‘  18'  N.  and  lon- 
gitude 18°  53*  E.  Lower  Beuthen  is  likewise  a con- 
siderable town  situated  on  the  Oder,  and  contains  a 
population  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  indi- 
viduals. It  stands  in  a fertile  country,  and  has  about 
fifty  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  river  ; 
and  is  noted  for  its  breweries. 

BEVY,  a word  of  unknown  etymology.  Skinner 
says.  It.  beta.  Perdicum  ternio,  perhaps,  because  they 
arc  accustomed  to  drink  together,  from  the  Italian 
bevere  ; Lat.  bibere,  to  drink.  In  the  gloss  upon  the 
passage  quoted  from  Spenser,  it  is  said,  “ A beuie 
of  ladies,  is  spoken  figuratively  for  a companic  or  a 
troup  i the  term  is  taken  of  lorkes.  l or  they  say  a 


beuie  of  larks,  euen  as  a coucy  of  partridges,  or  an  eye  BEVY, 
of  phesanta."  — * 

Bevy,  in  the  language  of  sportsmen,  is  now  con-  BEWAIL, 
fined  to  quails.  'w‘ 

And  whither  rennet  this  bruit  of  ladies  bright, 
rnnnged  in  s rove  ? 

They  been  *11  ladies  of  the  lake  bchight, 
that  onto  Her  g*e. 

Spenser.  Shepherd?!  Calendar.  April. 

Come  bright  girls,  come  all  together, 

And  bring  *11  your  olT rings  hither, 

Ye  most  brave  and  buxom  bevy 
All  your  goodly  graces  levy. 

Drayton.  Xymphal  rui- 
Fool,  to  whose  care  dost  thou  thy  grief  impart  ? 

What  dost  tbon  talk,  or  know'st  thou  whore  thou  art? 

She,  'midst  a dancing  bevy  of  fair  lights. 

Trips  it  away,  and  thy  misfortune  slights. 

Sherburne.  Fonahen  Lydia. 

Rais'd  altars  shone  with  holy  fires  ; the  bride. 

Lovely  herself  (and  lovely  by  her  siilc 
A bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace,) 

Came  glittering  like  a star,  anil  took  her  place. 

Dry  den.  Ovid1 * Metamorphoses,  book  xii. 

A meadow  fresh  in  green, 

Between  the  sea-beat  margin  and  the  walls, 

Which  bore  the  island's  celebrated  name, 

Extended  large  ; there  oft  the  Attic  fair 

In  bevies  met.  Glover . The  Atkenaid,  book  r. 

BEWATL,  Be  and  wail.  Sercnius  says  from 
Bewa'ilixo.  J the  Isl.  tala;  Goth,  wail,  plunctus  ; 
waiUt,  voci/erari.  In  the  absence  of  all  further  aid  from 
the  etymologists,  a conjecture  may  be  allowable.  The 
old  English  walaway,  so  common  as  an  expression  of 
grief  and  lamentation,  is  in  the  A.  8.  tea  la  tea;  woe, 
lo  ! woe.  By  the  omission  of  the  repetition  t cay,  we 
have  tea  la,  (also  used  as  an  expression  of  grief  in  the 
A.S.)  and  by  the  union  of  these  two  words,  wala: 
whence  may  have  originated  the  verb,  to  wail. 

To  wail,  to  bewail,  to  deplore,  to  lament,  to  bemoan. 

Wei  can  Seuek  and  many  a philoeophre 
Bevailen  time,  more  lUnn  gntdin  entire. 

For  loaae  of  catd  may  recovered  be. 

But  loue  of  time  shrndcUt  ns,  quod  br. 

Chaucer-  The  Man  of  Laves  Prolog nr,  x.  14-15. 

And  thus  in  all  the  haste  be  male 
He  toke  his  leoe,  and  forth  he  saitclh. 

Wep« ad  and  slie  herself  bevaileth, 

And  torneth  home  there  she  rum  fro. 

Cover.  Com/.  Am.  book  ir.  fol.  HO. 

Quhen  hunger  thus  with  mcatis  was  rbasit  awny, 

Ane  dUchis  drawin,  lang  with  ling  sermon  they 
Bewalit  thair  feris  losit  on  the  Rude. 

(i.  Douglas.  Luca  dot,  hook  i.  p.  19. 

And  whanne  he  came  to  the  boos,  he  suflnde  no  man  to  entre 
with  him,  but  lYtrr,  Jon  and  James  ; and  the  fndir  and  modir  of 
the  daraysel.  And  aile  wepten  and  hyveyliden  hir,  and  he  Bride, 
nyle  ye  wepe,  for  the  damysel  Is  not  deed  but  skpetb. 

Wltllf.  I.uht,  chap,  riil 

Sith  that  the  way  to  weltli  is  wo, 

And  after  painc  is  pleasure  prest 
Why  should  1 then  dcipaire  so. 

Ay  bevaiimg  mine  rnrest. 

Fneertaine  Auctors . The  turner  think*  no  painc,  ife. 

He  also  made  a treaty  sc  about  the  same  tymr,  called  planctos 
amiss*  uirgimtails,  a bevaytyng  of  maydenUede  Inst. 

Bale*.  Fotnryet,  part  U. 

Nor  without  reavm  is’t  (alas!)  that  I 
To  stars  and  sands  bewail  my  misery ; 

For  with  my  slate  they  some  proportion  bear, 

And  uumberlcaa  as  are  my  woes  appear. 

Sherburne.  For  taken  Lydia. 

3 T 
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But  •fttrrnr*  w of  li'  (oi»Ui«  friooU  <rl*>  h«I  •»«  ““* 
Btn  AU.  kBUW0S  vrturU  tbire,  miiurnini!  «nd  4r«  cirralmclyolKirc 
— (be  rest,  o sbe  »tood  belirixt  her  «Uiurbtrr  in  be  sod  her  UtUe 
BEWARE.  Wphe«i» : If  mine  rtee  be  mstrbe*  (quoth  bee)  sttd  deceive  me 
e— eeee^  net.  iirrr  i, «oui  mutbcr,  your  wife,  end  children. 

Holland.  Lie* ft,  foS.  /0. 

Sir  Richard  linger'd  tiro  or  three  daya,  and  then  died  aboard 
tie  Uenerei,  who  (twsdy  imeoided  Us  toes. 

Oldy  * Lift  of  Ralegh,  fol.  61, 

And,  If  I most  beet-ail  the  blesaing  !«*. 

For  which  our  Hompdeua  and  our  Sidney!  bled, 

1 mold  at  leaat  ben-aii  it  under  slue* 

Milder,  among  • people  lew  austere  ; 

In  nrrnea  which,  haring  nerer  known  in*  free. 

Would  not  reproach  roe  with  the  low  I firlL 

Cow  per.  Tati,  book  r. 

BEWAKE,  be  and  i take.  A.  S.  ararian,  •acton,  to 
wake  or  watch,  to  put  upon  the  watch.  See  Awakk. 

I wote  tint  night  was  well  beer  abed. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  103. 


Why  perccane  ye  not  then,  that  I apakc  not  rnto  you  of  brradc,  BEWARE, 
when  I saydr,  beware  of  the  lenen  of  the  Fharbe*  • and  of  the  __ 
Sadocet.  Bible,  1551.  BEMF.F.?. 

As  Chariya,  not  wlthoUUlyngc  this  message  of  the  duke,  held  on 
his  journey  cotumvogv  nere  vnto  a wood*,  he  was  aodcynly  met  of 
a man  lyke  vnto  a beggar,  which  say<lc  rnto  byin,  “ Whyther  goest 
thou  sir  kxTujr  I be  wore  thou  goe*t  no  farther,  for  thou  arte 
betrayed,  and  into  the  hand ys  of  tbync  enemyrs  thync  ownc  raeroyc 
yh-11  delyucr  the.**  Fabyan.  Anno  1399. 

Pluto  told  to  Dion  that  of  all  thingi  in  the  world  he  should 
beware  of  that  folly,  by  which  men  please  tbrinwlrm,  and  dispisc 
a better  judgment.  Because,  that  folly  bath  in  it  singularity,  and 
is  directly  contrary  to  all  rapacities  of  a friendship,  or  the  enter- 
tainments of  miccwary  reproof. 

Taylor.  Sermon  xxv.  foL  217. 


An  honest  man  may  take  a kuoTt's  advice, 

Bat  idiots  only  may  be  eoaen'd  twice  s 
Once  warn’d  is  well  bewar'd , not  flattering  lies 
Shall  sooth  me  more  to  ring  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 

Dry  den.  The  Cock  and  the  Feu r. 


Ri  bis  rede  hit  was  5- take. 

To  ril  wise  men  to  biwake. 

The  Sonya  Sagn,  in  Weber. 

BEWARE,  A.  $.  geirarian,  t carton  ; Dutch,  vaeren. 
To  look  at  or  after,  to  take  heed,  to  be  cautious,  to  be 
upon  the  guard,  to  guard  against,  to  avoid,  to  shun. 
With  respect  to  scare  and  betcare,  as  used  in  the  exam- 
ples from  the  seventh  book  of  Gower,  and  in  the  first 
from  the  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  RiUon,  Junius 
observes  that  it  may  be  from  warren,  to  guard  or  ward 
with  care,  because  wares  (merexmonm)  are  anxiously 
warded  or  guarded.  Ritson  explains  it,  to  expend,  to 
lay  out. 

xit  wild  he  not  be  war  Rr  bi,  so  pronde  he  was  in  herte, 

Title  he  was  worded  fe  Jirid  Cyme,  and  died  also  amerte. 

R.  flrwM,  p.  8. 

Beware  from  ire  that  in  thy  boaoro  riepeth. 

Ware  fro  the  serpent,  that  so  slfly  crcpcth 
Coder  the  gras,  and  sringoth  subtil])'. 

Beware,  my  80 jvc,  and  herken  patiently. 

Chaucer.  The  Sotnpnonret  Tale , f.  7575. 

Holy  writ  bit  men  be  war.  and  mislichc  hem  kepe 
That  no  fals  frerc.  Jorw  ftatrynge  hem  bygyle. 

Fieri  Plonhaum,  p.  246. 

I finde  a great  experience, 

Wliereof  to  take  *n  enideoc* 

Good  Is,  and  Co  beware  also 
Of  live  peril)  or  him  he  wo. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  14. 

1 shall  the  telle  a redy  tale, 

Now  berken,  and  be  wart  thereby. 

For  I will  tell  it  opeuly.  Id.  lb.  book  r. 

For  who  that  bath  his  wit  bewared 
Upon  a Ratmir  to  belcue. 

Whan  Uiat  be  weneth  best  acliieuo 
His  good  woride,  it  a most*  fro. 

Id.  lb.  book  rii.  £ot.  176. 
Pane,  be  sryde,  be  goddys  sir, 

Hast  any  money  thou  woldyct  ware. 

How  a Mrrchnnde  dyd  kyt  Wyft  betray,  p.  70. 
Dame,  he  scyde,  be  goddra  are, 

Here  is  thy  peuyworth  of  ware 
If  thou  thynke  hyt  not  wale  besett, 

Gy f hyt  another  can  be  ware  hytt  licit. 

Id.  p.  78. 

For  R I rede,  ueh  num  be  ware. 

And  lcte  ur  werk  ur  wordes  preue, 

8o  Rvt  no  sflne  nr  soul  forfsre. 

Whoa  pat  ur  lyf  bay  taken  his  kuc. 

Hit  eon.  Ancient  Soups,  46. 

Whl  undiratouden  ye  not  for  I wide  not  to  you  of  breed  : Ac  ye 
sir  of  the  sour  dough  of  Farisees  and  Sutlnoeia. 

Wiclif.  Matthew,  chap.  xvi. 


He  that  negotiate*  between  God  and  man, 

As  God's  Ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  nod  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech. 

Oiwper.  The  Tati,  book  0. 


BEWCASTLE,  a rectory  ia  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle.  It 
ts  supposed  to  have  been  a Roman  station,  garrisoned 
by  part  of  the  Legio  secunda  Augusta,  for  security  of  the 
workmen  employed  upon  the  great  wall.  Many  anti- 
quities have  been  here  discovered,  and  among  them  ia 
a celebrated  carved  and  inscribed  obelisk  still  remain- 
ing in  the  church  yard.  The  present  name  of  the 
village  is  derived  from  Bueth,  Lord  of  the  manor  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  who  repaired  the  Roman  castle. 
This  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  troops 
in  1641.  Two  schools  are  endowed  in  the  pariah.  The 
masters  have  the  privilege  of  the  Whittle  gate,  a custom 
in  these  northern  counties,  entitling  schoolmasters  to 
visit  in  rotation  the  residences  of  their  scholars,  and 
there  to  receive  a supply  of  victuals.  Population,  in 
1821,  1213.  Poors  rates,  in  1803,  at  Ss.  j£279.  Gt.  5d. 

BEWDLEY,  a market  town  in  Worcestershire,  in- 
corporated by  James  I.  It  returns  one  Member  to 
Parliament  The  principal  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  tanning,  works  in  horn,  and  the  Dutch  or  sailor's 
caps.  Population,  in  1821,  37$5. 

BEWEliP,  A.  S.  wepan  ; to  shed  tears.  Bewrpan, 
to  weep,  to  weep  for,  to  bewail,  to  lament,  to  bemoan, 
to  deplore.  Somner.” 


And  therefore  aalth  Job  to  God  . miffor,  Lord,  that  I may  awhile 
bewrile  and  bewrpe,  or  1 go  without  returning  to  the  derke  londe, 
y covered  with  the  derkena»e  of  drth. 

Chaucer.  The  Pereone*  Tate , V,  1U  p.  2«9. 


So  that  all  Rome  hia  detlte  bewepte. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  rii.  fol.  158. 

A voice  waa  herd,  an  high  weepyng,  and  myebe  weilyng.  Rachel 
by  weepyng  her  aonne*  and  ache  woldc  not  he  comforted  for  tlvci 
fen  not.  Wiclif.  Matthew , chap.  ii. 

On  live  hyllcs  was  a voice  heard*,  roournynge,  wepyngr,  and 
greatc  lamMatum  ; Rachel  wepynge  for  her  children  and  would 
nut  be  comforted,  becauac  they  were  not.  Bible,  1551. 


Robert  Ioiaangc  y*  some  tyrne  had  hen  abbot  of  Ramaey,  and 
then  bywhop  of  Theifordc,  by  gyftc  of  a M.  li.  to  the  kynge.  re- 
pented hyin  after,  and  bewepte  y‘  vmkylfull  dede,  and  toko  DU  way 
to  Rome,  and  dyd  for  it  hia  cnioyucd  penauncr. 

Fabyan,  v.  L C.  225. 


Mony  he  cleryd  unto  the  sadrl ; 

He  it  byweop  that  lay  in  erode!  1 

Weber , v.  »•  p.  152. 
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BEWEEF. 


BE- 

WEVED. 


That  I alas  in  this  calarnitie 
Alone  Iras  left,  anil  to  my  adfe  might  plain* 

This  treason,  and  this  wretched  cowardie. 

And  ckc  with  leares  beu-eepcm  and  complains 
bly  katcfull  Lap,  still  looking  to  lie  ilaine. 

Mirrvnr  /or  Magistrates,  p.  447. 

Where  prayers  shall  continually  be  made 
By  pilgrim  lovers  passing  br  that  way, 

W ith  nymphs'  ami  shepherds’  early  moan. 

His  timeless  death  Lcwreptm g. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Ed.  kL 


BEWET,  be  and  ircf.  A.  S.  tcalan.  To  wet,  water, 
or  moisten.  Sonincr.  Swe.  tchla. 


Hb  napkin  with  ber  true  tears  all  la-wet. 

Can  do  no  seruice  on  her  sorrowful  ebrekea. 

Shaktptart,  Titus  Astdrontass,  fol.  41. 

The  sun  was  set ; the  night  came  on  apace. 

And  falling  dew*  bewrt  around  the  place. 

Guy.  The  Shepherd’s  Week.  Postural  ilL 

BEWHAPED.  j1» hoped,  Mr.  Tyrwhit  says,  is  con- 
founded, stupified.  Skinner.  From  the  A.  S.  v>a/6an. 
To  amaze  or  astonish,  bee  Awraw, 


And  thus  beu hoped  in  my  thought. 

Whan  all  was  tournod  into  nought, 

1 stood  awased  for  a while. 

Gower.  Com/.  Am.  book  riii. 


BEWILDER,  he  and  wilder.  A word  of  compom-  BE- 
tlvely  modern  origin.  “Wild”  Tooke  says,  **»s  willed,  WILDER. 
tciU'd,  (or  seif  willed)  in  opposition  to  those  (whether  ~ 
men  or  beasts)  who  are  tamed  or  subdued,  (by  reason  wiTCH( 
or  otherwise)  to  the  will  of  others  or  of  societies."  A v _ j 
wild  or  wilderness  is  applied  to  a place  unsubdued  or 
uncontrouled,  or  unrestrained  by  the  reason  of  man. 

To  be  bexciUered  is  to  be  in  the  state  of  one,  who  finds 
himself  in  a tcild  or  u-iUlemcts ; at  a loss  which  way 
to  go  ; puzzled,  perplexed. 

Much  more  sweet  thy  labouring  steps  to  guide 
To  virtue’s  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supply’d. 

And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortify’d  : 

From  thence  to  look  below  on  human-kind, 

Bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind. 

Dry  den.  Lucretius,  book  iL 

The  ways  of  lieurm  are  dark  and  intricate ; 

Puuled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errours. 

Our  understanding  truces  them  in  vain, 

Lost  and  bewilder’d  in  the  fruitless  search. 

Addison.  Cute , act  i.  K.  1. 

Pint  fear  hb  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 

And  back  rccoit'd,  he  knew  not  why, 

E*en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Collins.  Ode.  Tie  Pout  mu. 


BEWHORE,  be  and  whore.  Dutch  horen ; Ger. 
hurtn.  “ Hoor.  I find  litis  anciently  written  futre,  and 
1 find  hure  to  be  also  used  and  written  for  the  word 
kyre,  and  because  that  such  incontinent  women  do 
commonly  let  their  bodies  to  lure,  this  name  was 
therefore  aptly  applied  unto  them.”  Verstegan,  c.  10. 
Tooke  affirms  whore  to  be  the  past  participle  of  A.  S. 
hymn,  to  hire.  The  word,  he  adds,  means  simply 
( sulaud . some  one,  any  one)  hired.  How,  or  when, 
or  by  whom,  the  IF  was  first  absurdly  prefixed,  he 
knows  not. 

AJshl.  Alas  (Jagn’j  my  lord  hath  so  bewkoPd  ber. 

Thrown*  such  dispight,  and  hraoy  terrors  vpon  her, 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear  it. 

Shahspeare.  Othello,  fol.  332. 

You  are  not  quick  to  grief. 

Your  hearing's  a dead  sense.  Were  yours  the  low. 

Hod  yon  n daughter,  perhaps  bewhor'd, 

(For  to  what  other  end  should  come  the  thief?) 

You’ld  pLav  (he  miller  then,  be  loud  and  high. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Maid  in  the  J fiU,  set  ttt.SC.  1. 


They  were  bewildered  by  their  passions,  and  by  their  want  of 
knowledge,  or  want  of  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Burke.  Observation*  on  a lute  State  of  tht  Nation. 

BKW  YMPLED.  Wimpelen,  to  Tefl,  to  cover  with 
a veil,  to  infold,  to  involve.  Kilim. 

And  sought  about  with  hb  Hondo 
That  other  bedde  tyll  that  He  fond*. 

Where  Uie  bewympUd  a visage  s 
That  was  he  glad  in  hb  courage. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  V.  fol.  122. 

BEWINTER.  Goth,  u-intrus  ; A.  S.  winter ; Ger. 
Dutch,  and  Swe.  winter.  All  without  doubt,  Skinner 
says,  from  witul,  because  in  that  season  above  all  others 
the  winds  rage. 

Yet  how  do  tears  but  from  such  vapours  rise  ? 

Tears  that  bewimter  all  my  year  ? 

The  fate  of  Egypt  I sustain. 

And  never  feel  tli*  dew  of  rain. 

From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear. 

Cowley.  Sleep. 


BEWEVED.  The  Goth,  it- waihyan,  (Luke,  xix.  43.) 
is  rendered  by  Junius  coarclare : and  he  observes  that 
as  our  clothes  constrain  and  confine  us  all  around, 
bitcaibyan  began  to  be  used  for  amictri,  to  throw  round. 
A.  S.  tee/an,  weofan  ; Dutch,  treeren  -,  Ger.  ueben.  To 
clothe,  to  involve,  to  infold,  to  inwrap. 

Hyre  ryche  do^cs  were  of  y do,  bote  Jut  heo  was  byweued 
Hyrc  body  wy  f o mantd,  a wympel  aboute  Her  beued. 

A.  Gloucester , p.  333.  v.  L 

Biueued  bit  were  bothc  mid  Weisse  mantles  tuck. 

Id.  vol,  u.  p.  339. 

The  croune,  of  gold  byweued, 

HU  fader  prabed  hb  prowess*, 

Of  the  CToune  and  of  the  richeme. 

Kyng  AlUsntnder,  in  Weber,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

It  is  also  rad  of  hym,  that  a coiner  bare  a scroule  wry  ten  In 
th*  vsyd,  and  let  it  fall  from  hyr  rpon  tbe  auter  of 
scynt  Pctyr,  in  Rome,  whereof  the  wordy*  were  these  ; “ At  Clent 
i.  Cowbaceh  Kcnelme  Kenrbern  lyeth  vnder  thorne,  bewyd  be- 
wmyd f*  which*  b to  roesae,  in  Englrsslic,  oowe  vsyd,  at  Cknt 
In  Cow  vale,  voder  a thorn*,  ly*th  Kiaclm*.  hedles,  slayne  by 
friade.  Fabygn,  v.  I C.  153. 


BEWITCH, 

Bbwi'tchrr, 

BKWr'TClIRRY, 
Bxwl'TCIlfTLL, 
Bewi'tching, 
Biwi'tchixoiy, 
Brwi'tc  burnt. 


J He  and  «r itch.  A.  S.  wiccum, 
t incanture,  vene/iciis  uti.  To  en- 
\ chant ; to  use  sorcery;  sorcerers 
7 or  witches  were  in  foretime 
| named  lot-tellers . Tellers  of  hidden 
1 things.  Sec  Tooke,  ii.  313. 


When  I record  within  my  musing  mind, 

Tbe  noble  names  of  wights  bewicht  ia  k>ue 
Such  solace  for  royselfc  therein  1 find 
As  nothing  may*  my  fired  fiuute  mowe. 

Gascoigne.  The  Lamer  Encouraged. 

There  were  y*  triGphe  tite  great  feast  and  glory  of  Tiodatles 
deuclbhc  prowd*  dispituous  heart*,  to  dclite  and  mote*  in  the 
effusion  of  such  peoples  blood  as  bys  povsoned  books  had  rnis- 
serably  byviiehed,  sad  from  trewe  christen  folk*,  turned  into 
fabe  wicked  wretches.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Worhet,  fol.  354. 


And  honour,  glory,  praise,  renowns*  and  fame. 

That  men's  proud  hearts  bewitch  with  tickling  pleasure. 

An  eccHo  b,  a shade,  a dream,  a flower 

With  each  wind  blasted,  spott'd  with  euery  shower. 

Fatrt/as.  Godfrey  o/  Boulogne,  book  XtV.  at.  63. 
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BEW 


BEW 


BE- 

WITCH. 


BF.- 

WONDER. 


O folvsbe  Gal  at  lira  ns  : who  bathe  bewitched  too  that  re  sfacmlde 
not  heleue  the  truth,  to  whom*  Jcous  Curi.%t  wu  discribcd  before 
the  rye*,  ami  among  you  crucifyed. 

Bible,  IMl.  Galathiant,  cb.iLU 


O foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  that  you  should 
not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been 
evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among  you  ? 

Mbit.  Modern  Fcrtion. 


Come,  come  array,  fraile,  silly,  fleshly  wight, 

Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch  thy  manly  hart, 

Nc  diuelisb  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright. 

In  lieauenly  mcreica  hast  thou  not  a part  ? 

Spenser.  /hire  Qurrne,  book  i.  can.  ix.  foL  43. 

But  to  forsake  the  causes  wherefore  we  liuc  her  for  the  dealer 
and  loue  to  proUVg  our  lire  as  it  wer  for  thre  daic*  in  this  dveeatful 
world,  aud  to  lie  separated  from  God  the  author  of  lyfe,  is  such  a 
bewitching  and  furious  marines,  that  I know  nut  with  what  wordcs 
vre  ought  to  expresse  and  shew  it. 

Calvin  m Four  Godly  f Strmotu. 

1 will  not  here  with  an  allegory  applyed  to  oure  tyme  touch* 
oure  spirituall  Magos  and  suhtyle  sorcerers  (enehauotera)  and 
hewitehert.  Jvye.  Erpotiaon  Daniel,  ch.  V. 

1 vrill  counterfet  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man,  and 
ciue  It  bountifull  to  the  desire rs  • Therefore  beseech  you,  I may 
be  consult  Shahetpeare.  Coriolannt,  fol.  12. 

There  is  on  the  other  side  both  ill  more  bewitekfall  to  entice 
away,  and  natural  ycarcs  more  swaying,  and  good  more  avail- 
able to  withdraw  to  that  which  you  wish  me. 

Milton.  Life,  fob  ir. 

The  truth  is,  be  who  shall  duly  consider  these  matters,  will  find 
that  there  is  a certain  bevifcAery,  or  fascination  in  words,  wliirh 
makes  them  operate  with  a force  beyond  what  we  can  naturally 
give  an  account  of.  Somti.  Sermon*,  r.  ii.  p.  337. 

All  that  time  that  his  brains  are  turgid  and  full  of  this  humour, 
be  is  wonderful  eloquent,  and  bewitching  ty  taking. 

Unity  well"  t Account  of  Familitm,  p.  106. 

Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cliealed  and  bewitched  by  sensual 
satisfactions,  and  to  be  destroyed  by  case  and  prosperity- 

Ti  Hot  ton.  Sermon  lir. 

Let  me  observe,  that  oblique  vision,  when  natural,  was  anciently 
the  mark  of  bruitchery  and  magical  fascination,  and  to  this  day 
'(is  a malignant  ill  look.  Spectator,  No.  230. 

Beauty  rests  not  in  one  fix’d  place, 

But  seems  to  reign  in  every  face  ; 

Tu  nothing  sure  but  fancy  then, 

In  various  forms,  bewitching  men. 

Parnell  on  the  Humber  Three, 

Death  was  his  dread ; nor  wns  it  in  the  pow'r 
Of  loves  bewitchment,  or  in  moncy’d  sbow'r. 

Of  Venus,  Jupiter,  or  all  the  fry 
Of  Homer’s  bcav'n  to  hire  U*e  man  to  die. 

By  rum.  Critical  Remarht  on  Horace. 

Bkwits,  in  Falconry,  pieces  of  leather  with  which 
the  Bells  are  fastened  to  the  legs  of  hawks. 

BE  WONDER,  be  and  wonder.  Ger.  ic  undent ; Dutch, 
t conderen ; Swc.  utulra  i A.  S.  wundrean,  to  inurvcll. 
Somner.  Of  unknown  etymology.  See  Wonder. 

To  be  surprized  into  a state  of  stupefaction. 

And  there  wc  beheld  one  of  the  cruellest  fights  between  two 
knights,  that  ever  hath  adorned  die  most  martial  story.  So  as  I 
must  confess,  a while  we  stood  bewondered,  another  while  delighted 
with  the  rare  beauty  thereof  j till  seeing  such  streams  of  htood,  as 
threatened  a drowning  life,  wc  galloped  toward  them  to  unit  them. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  ii. 


BEWRAP.  Skinner  is  inclined  to  think  from  the  bewrap. 
A.  S.  hweorfian.  To  turn,  to  return  j because  the  — 
thing  inwrappittg  is  frequently  turned,  aud  returned,  is  BEWRAY, 
drawn  around  the  thing  enrapped.  s—"“ V"*' 

To  involve,  to  infold. 

This  Miles,  Forest  and  John  Dighton  about*  inydnight,  the 
•rlv  children  lyinge  in  their  beddes,  came  into  y*  cbaul-rc  and 
node uly  lapped"  them  up  auiongeat  tlic  cloathes  and  so  beu  rapped 
Uiem  and  entangled  them  keeping  downc  by  force  the  firatUcrhcd 
and  ptUowcs  luirde  mto  Uicir  mmithn  that  within  a while  thei 
amored  & sty  fled  them.  Hall.  King  Rickard  Hi.  fol.  23. 

Hie  sword  that  many  a Pagan  stout  had  shent, 

Brier  apt  with  flowers,  hung  idtie  by  bis  fide 
So  nicely  decked,  that  it  seem'd  live  knight 
Wore  it  for  fashion  sake,  hut  not  to  fight. 

Fairefax.  Godjrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xr’u  bt.  36. 

O wretched  wight  bewrapt  in  webs  of  woe, 

That  still  in  dread  wast  tost  from  place  to  place. 

And  ne  tier  foundrat  menne  to  rnd  thy  race. 

Mir  roar  for  MagiUrata,  p.  32. 

There  U no  man  of  so  lowe  estate,  that  he  eairlh  not  to 
coiicttc  hyt  persooe  wyth  some  aortc  of  dotliynge.  And  the 
nombre  of  them  is  infinite,  that  for  to  geue  it  more  grace  & 
dpekynge,  be  not  contented  or  take  it  to  be  suffyeyent  to  bctcrappe 
it  in  goldc,  pooqitc  A delicate  silken,  excel*  they  travayle  strange 
countrc*  of  the  worhle,  for  to  grt  stnancs,  most  rare  and  precyous, 
and  employ  them  tu  the  curiosilc  of  tiieyr  nvre  trymmyuge. 

AW*.  ThtutdiJet,  fol.  5. 

BEWRAY,  or  Bkray.  Sercnius  thinks  from  Isl. 
hra,  a corpse,  cadaver.  Skinner  says,  perhaps,  from 
the  verb  array,  entire  (i.  e.)  coNcacore,  coufonare.  It 
is  probably  from  the  A.  S.  icrigan.  To  cover,  (sc.  with 
dirt,  with  filth.)  And  thus  to  signify 
To  dirty,  to  befoul ; to  bespatter  with  dirt. 

Let  them  that  do  so,  voders  land,  that  tlfrv  hi  ray  & file  their 
hands  mure,  when  they  lay  them  on  anr  other  man  than  their  owue 
huabatulcs  tbau  though  they  blacked  them  in  sootc. 

l icet.  In  i trot  lion  of  Chriitian  If  omen , hook  i.  C.  X 

But  the  event  will  shew  that  with  many  sluggish  and  ignoble 
riers  he  (Elheiredj  quickly  shamed  hisout-stde ; bom  and  prolong'd 
a fatal  mischief  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  his  country  ; whereof 
lie  gave  early  signs  from  his  first  infancy,  bewraying  the  font  and 
wan-r  while  the  bishop  was  baptising  him.  Wberat  Duusian 
much  troubled,  for  he  stood  hy  and  saw  It,  to  them  next  him 
broke  iotn  these  words,  “ by  God  and  God's  mother,  this  boy  will 
prove  a sluggard.”  Milton.  History  of  England,  book  vl. 

Tcntcs  they  Lad  none  u»  courr  tliem  t nor  medicaments  to  heale 
the  wounded  ; aud  diuiding  their  inrate  partly  stained  with  blood 
or  berayrd  with  dirt,  they  bewailed  that  vn fortunate  darknes;  and 
that  oncly  daic  left  for  so  many  thou»aiuU  to  liue. 

brencirey.  Tacitui,  fol.  27. 

Being,  as  it  were,  in  a small  puddle  of  mire,  thr  [the  moon] 
is  hut  a little  sullied  or  berayed  therewith,  ami  so  quickly  gvtleth 
forth  of  it-  Holhtnd.  Plutarch,  fol.  Ifbli. 

Bkwra'y,  -t  Screams  thinks  from  the  Goth. 

Bkwra'yer,  > xcrohjan,  arcusare ; in  A.S.  icregan, 
Bewra'yixo.  n.  J tertian.  To  accuse  ; i.  e.  according 
to  our  present  usage,  to  inform  or  be  an  informer  ; 
a betrayer.  Ritson  supplies  an  example  of  the  use  of 
the  simple  word  sr ray. 

O mewager,  fulfilled  of  drookenesse 
Strong  is  thy  birth,  thy  litnmv*  fidlren  ay. 

And  thou  bcuriett  site  sccrcne^e  ; 

Thy  mind  is  lorne,  tlvou  jangkst  as  a jay. 

Chancer.  The  Man  of  Lawet  Tale,  v.  5181. 


The  other  seeing  bis  astonishment 

llow  he  bewondered  was  and  bow  be  fared, 

And  suddenly  by  name  the  prince  gnu  call 
By  which  awaked  thus  he  spoke  withall. 

Fairefax,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  X.  St.  17. 


And  thus  whan  loue  is  euiil  wonoe 
Full  oft  it  cometh  to  rcpenuile. 

My  fader  that  is  no  meruaile 
Whan  that  the  couoseil  is  bewrayed. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  ▼.  fol.  122. 
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Nay  mastres,  u mot*  I tbee, 

Ye  scliall  oevyr  be  • waged  tot  me, 

1 bad  leu  ber  deck  to  be 
A*  here  of  to  be  know, 

Good  gosyp.  ItinoM.  Aac.  Songs,  p.  70. 

Now  conietb  bewraying  of  cotucil,  tborgh  which  i num  i»  de- 
famed ; eertia  uauetbc  may  be  restore  dsrmqrc. 

Chaucer.  The  Pettonrs  Tale,  r.  U.  fbl.  339. 

Then  I of  force  no  longer  may 

In  couert  keep*  my  piersing  flame, 

Which  euer  doth  itseffe  knenry 
But  yeelde  myself  to  fancies  frame. 

Turievilte.  The  Loner  conferteth  hrmul ft,  t(C. 

For  when  in  siglw  I spent  the  dayt> 

And  couJd  not  cloke  my  grief  with  game. 

The  boyling  smoke  did  still  brtoray 
The  present  heat*  of  secret  flame. 

Sumy-  The  linden  Stale  of  a Lover. 

I do  not  say  j*  thou  sbouldeat  bewray  thyself  publickly,  neither 
that  tboo  shouldest  accuse  tliyselfe  to  others,  but  I would  hauc 
thee  obey  the  prophet,  saying  : rcuele  tby  waye  vnto  the  Lord. 

Barnet,  An  Epitome  of  Jut  Worker,  fol.  307. 

For  the  darken**  of  this  worlde  doeth  cOtinunlly  striuc  against 
the  1 yght,  wiche  the  worlclc  batelh  as  the  beu-myrr  of  his  works, 
and  that  dark  cues  doth  eyther  queurb  or  darken  the  beams  of  many, 
hut  against  this  liuely  and  eternal  lyghtc  it  could  nothing  prruaUe. 

VdaU.  John,  cap.  i- 

But  know,  Grimaldi,  tho’  (may  be)  thou  art 
My  equal  in  tby  blood,  yet  this  bewrayt 
A lowness  in  tby  mind. 

Ford.  * Tit  Pity  She't  a Whore,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

If  you  eouUI  inavutayne  euery  place,  or  manic  of  tbe  places,  I 
dare  say  you  would,  but  surely  I commende  youre  rfaetorike.  Those 
places  that  you  would  seeme  to  giuc  some  countenaunce  vnto, 
bewray  your  lacke  of  abilitic  to  defend  eyther  them,  or  the  realc. 

WkiigifCt.  Defence,  fol.  61. 

Besides,  that  when  a friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and  (as  the 
son  of  Sirach  calls  him)  a bewrayer  of  secrets,  the  world  is  just 
enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  tbe  friend,  rather  than  the 
indiscretion  of  tbe  person  who  confided  in  him. 

Spectator,  No.  cexxv. 

BEWREKE.  Goth,  terican  ; A.  S.  wrtecan  ; Dutch, 
vreken  Ger.  recktn.  To  pursue,  to  persecute,  to 
punish,  to  avenge,  to  revenge.  See  W*kaic. 

Tbe  strokes  thou  strook’st,  hurt  me  not  at  all. 

For  why,  thy  strength  was  nothing  in  respect. 

But  Ukui  luwlat  bath’d  thy  sword  in  poyson  all. 

Which  did  my  wound,  so  deadly  else  infect. 

Yet  was  I or  I parted  thence  bewreckt, 

I gate  my  sword  from  thee,  for  all  tby  fame  : 

And  made  tbcc  flic,  for  frar  to  eate  the  same. 

Mirtour  for  Mmgutratn,  p.  120. 

I wolc  me  oft  hym  so  bear  the, 

That  al  tbe  world  therolT  sehal  speke. 

Rickard  Coer  de  Lion,  in  Wrier. 

lie  was  rygbt  sore  displeased,  and  had  many  a harde  ymagi- 
micron  agaynst  tin?  hostages  of  France,  that  were  styll  with  him  at 
Lflc  Ion.  Ilowebeit  he  thought  it  sbulde  be  a great  "crucltic,  if  he 
shuldc  beu  reke  his  displcasur  on  them. 

Frvittarl.  Crenycte , r.  i.  C.  CGtlriL 

BE  WROUGHT.  A.  S.  ic yrcan,  to  work  : past  par- 
ticiple worht,  and  by  transposition  terofit. 

Where  their  maidcs,  and  their  makes. 

At  dancings,  and  wakes. 

Had  their  napkins,  and  posies, 

And  the  wipers  for  their  noses. 

And  their  smocks  .ill  bc-wrought 
Writh  his  ihrcd  which  they  bought. 

Ben  Jo*#*,.  Tie  Moajue  of  Owlet,  fol.  128. 

BEX,  a large  village  in  Swisserland,  situated  near 
the  Rhone,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  in  the  district  of 


Aigle.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  BEX. 
and  the  salt-works  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  the  — 
great  pass  into  Italy,  render  it  a flourishing  place. 

Near  this  village  there  is  a bridge  of  a single  arch 
thrown  across  the  Rhone.  As  it  is  environed  on  all 
aides  with  stupendous  mountains,  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  jnsses  into  the  Valais.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  forty  miles  nearly  south-west  from 
Bern,  in  latitude  46°  47'  N.  and  longitude  G°  5$'  E. 

BEY.  a military  title  among  the  Tatars,  spelled  Beg 
by  the  Turks,  and  Ucig  by  the  Persians,  which  might 
be  translated  General  or  Commander,  as  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  chiefs  who  hold  large  grants  of  land  on 
military  tenure,  according  to  the  feudal  system  esta- 
blished throughout  the  Turkish  Empire.  These  Beys 
have  the  command  overall  the  individuals  in  a certain 
district,  who  hold  lands  on  the  same  tenure  ; the 
latter  are  called  sip&hU  or  soldiers  (senpoys),  and  in 
our  books  znYms  and  timariots,  from  the  different  sort 
of  estates  which  they  hold  in  fee.  The  Beys  are  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  superior  officers  called 
Al&i-Begs  (Commanders  of  Troops)  who  have  each  a 
distinct  flag  and  trumpet  ; and  a Jcri-bashi  (Captain), 
Jerf-surcji  (Corporal),  and  Stib&shi  (Sergeant)  under 
immediate  orders,  who  have  particular  lands  assigned 
to  them  on  which  they  are  obliged  to  retflJe,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  perform  their  military  services  when- 
ever called  upon.  The  AIAI-Begs,  are  subordinate  to 
the  Sanj&k-Begs  (i.e.  Beys  who  have  the  command 
over  a large  district  called  sanj&k  or  standard),  and 
the  whole  body  arc  under  the  Beyler-Beys  (or  P4sh4s) 

[i.e.  Chiefs  of  Chiefs],  who  may  be  termed  Viceroys, 
as  their  authority,  within  the  limits  of  their  provinces, 
is  almost  without  control.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Mam- 
ltics,  or  soldiery  in  Egypt,  were  called  Beys  ; and 
held  the  different  provinces  in  fee  under  the  Pdshti, 
just  as  the  SanjAk-Beys  do  under  the  Beyler-Beys  in 
the  rest  of  the  empire.  (Von  Hammer’s  Osmanuchen 
Reichs  Staatsver/assung,  Wien,  1615.  i.  370. 

BEYETE.  Skinner  says,  " No  bit,  no  whit.*’  The 
meaning  is  probably  this,  the  beget,  the  get,  the  gain, 
the  possession,  the  advantage. 

So  that  the!  loot  tbe  ieyrte 
Of  worship,  and  of  worldca  pen. 

Cower.  to*/.  Am.  Prologue,  fol.  6. 

The  provide  vice  of  vaingloric 
Kcniem  birth  nought  of  porgmtoric, 

His  worlde*  ioyrs  ben  to  great 
Him  ihiakcth  of  licuea  no  ieyrte. 

Id.  Si.  book  1.  fol.  23. 

BEYOND.  Beyond  ijn  the  A.  S.  tcilhgeandan , bigeond, 
begeond ) means  be  passed.  It  is  the  imperative  be  com- 
pounded with  the  past  participle  geond,  geoned, or  goned, 
of  the  verb  g<ut,  gangan,  or  gongan.  To  go.  to  pass.  So 
that  " beyond  any  place,”  means  " be  passed  that  place/* 
or  11  be  that  place  jtassed.”  Tookc,  t.  408. 

Beyond  expectation;  be  expectation  passed,  sur~ 
postal. 

p kyng  of  Nortbumkurlonde  kyng  was  ich  vndrrstonde 
Of  al  load  brgonde  Humber  anon  in  to  Scotlonde. 

R.  (douce Her,  p.  6. 

Ioa  Maunrclle  ho  clerite,  ft  an  eric  Ricbere, 

And  oher  knyglites  inowe  of  beyond  W sc. 

To  yc  kyag  drove,  suaaccd  wild  J>cf  lie. 

R.  Brunnt,  p.  214. 

Y borne  he  was  in  fer  cootrec. 

In  Pismires,  al  hryonde  tbe  see. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Tho pat,  V.  1 3648k 
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beyond. 


ru«]  beyond*  AthlsiM  the  hifhe  hill« 

These  monatcn  sought. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  l.  fill.  10. 


And  the  Cmteae  men,  Out  dwell™  betand  the  set,  in  Grcce, 
aeyn  that  tbe  tree  of  the  era*,  that  we  raUen  cyprcuc,  *«  the 
tree  that  Adam  etc  the  appulle  of. 

Moundevile.  TYarailr,  ch.  li. 


Tl»«re  ia  a plane  beyond  that  flaming  hill 

From  whence  the  stars  their  Uun  appearance  shed, 

A place  beyond  all  place,  where  never  ill, 

Nor  impure  thought  was  rrer  harboured. 

G.  Fteicher.  Christs  Tietory  and  Triumph 

If  wr  can  find  in  our  hearts  to  take  our  leave  of  sin,  if  we  can 
disengage  anr  selves  from  the  witcheries  of  presrnt  allurement  j 
if  we  can  hot  get  over  the  threshold  of  vrrtnnoa  conversation,  we 
shall  find  the  rest  beyond  expectation  smooth  and  expedite. 

Barrow.  Sermon  xvii.  J. 


And  be  it  so  : let  those  deplore  their  doom, 

Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn  t 
But  loftv  took,  who  look  beyond  the  t*mb. 

Can  smile  at  fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 

Beattie.  The  Mmstret,  book  L 

BEYRAMITCH,  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
pncbalic  of  the  DarthineUes,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  forty  miles.  It  stands  in  tbe  district  of  Trans, 
is  an  extensive  place,  and  the  bouses  are  better  and 
more  regularly  buih  than  those  in  Constantinople. 
Various  antiquities  are  m-t  with  in  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  many  are  converted  into  ordinary 
purposes  in  the  streets.  They  are  chiefly  composed 
of  blocks  of  granite  obtained  about  six  miles  front  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Mount  Gargarus.  The  ruins  of 
a temple  have  also  been  recently  discovered,  about 
six  miles  from  lie  y ram  itch,  where  tbe  Turks  have 
made  extensive  excavations  apparently  in  search  of 
treasures. 

BEZIERS,  or  Besiexs,  a large  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  standing  in  a fertile 
and  beautiful  country,  near  the  canal  of  that  name. 
It  was  formerly  a Bishop  s see,  but  this  has  been  sup- 
pressed. The  town  is  well  built,  and  the  site  is  highly 
pleasant  and  salubrious.  The  surrounding  country  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  in  the  south 
of  France,  The  valley  of  tbe  Orbe,  which  the  town 
overlooks,  is  bounded  by  hills,  which  rise  like  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  are  covered  with  vines  and  olives  to 
their  summits.  The  beauty  of  the  view  from  the 
town,  is  also  increased  by  the  eight  sluices  of  the 
grand  canal,  which  form  as  many  fine  water-falls. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  is  a collegiate  church, 
several  religious  houses,  and  two  hospitals.  Beziers 
contains  about  14,400  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a 
good  trade  in  almonds,  wine,  oil,  brandy,  corn,  wool, 
and  silk  ; and  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  fustian, 
and  other  Btuffs,  stockings,  earthenware,  brandy, 
and  leather.  An  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded 
here  in  1723  ■,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  causes 
it  to  be  the  resort  of  numerous  invalids  and  foreigners. 
It  stands  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Montpelier, 
in  lat.  43°  N.  and  long.  3°  XT'  E. 

BEZOAR,  Persian,  pazar  a goat,  or  pa-zachar 
against  poison.  A concretion  or  calculus,  of  an  orbi- 
cular or  oval  form,  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  various 
animals.  These  substances  are  found  in  the  stomach, 
gall  bladder,  salivary  ducts,  and  pineal  gland,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  intestines  of  certain  animals  of  the  order 
Bnminantia.  They  were  formerly  celebrated  for  their 
supposed  medicinal  virtues,  anil  distinguished  by  the 


names  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came,  or  BEZOal 
the  animals  in  which  they  were  found.  They  were 
considered  as  highly  alcxiphormic,  so  much  so,  that 
other  medicines  supposed  to  pos&ess  the  same  virtues 
obtained  the  name  of  Bezoardtcs.  bo  efficacious  were 
these  once  thought,  that  they  were  eagerly  bought  for 
ten  times  their  weight  in  gold.  Besides  being  exhi- 
bited internally,  they  were  worn  around  the  neck,  as 
preservatives  from  contagion;  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
said  that  in  Portugal  it  was  customary  to  hire  them  at 
the  price  of  about  ten  shillings  per  day.  On  analysis, 
these  substances  are  found  to  contain,  for  the  most 
part,  bile  and  resin.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  the  accounts  of  their  extraordinary  virtues  must 
now  be  considered  as  totally  fabulous. 

A strange  origin  was  assigned  to  the  Bezoar  by 
some  of  the  old  naturalists.  The  oriental  stags,  when 
oppressed  with  age  and  infirmity,  were  said  to  feed 
upon  serpents,  which  effected  their  rejuvenescence. 

To  counteract  the  poison  which  by  this  means  was 
absorbed  into  their  system,  they  plunged  into  some 
running  stream,  leaving  their  heads  only  above  water. 

In  this  situation  n viscous  fluid  distilled  from  their 
eyes,  which  was  indurated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
formed  the  Bezoar.  The  curious  reader  will  find  this 
history  gravely  affirmed  by  Tbeomnestns  ( Art  Veteri- 
naria,  i.);  and  judiciously  proposed  as  somewhat  am- 
biguous by  Andreas  Mat  thiol  us  (Cowmen/,  in  Diosco- 
rtdem,  v.  *3.)  This  lacryma  cerri  is  accurately  described 
by  Scaliger,  who  possessed  one  which  had  been  given 
by  Solyman  to  Samblancardus,  from  whose  son, 
Bernard,  the  sage  received  it.  His  words  are  these 
u Ante  centesunum  annum  m cervo  nulla  est  lachruma  : 
post  earn  a intern  accrescil  : ad  oculi  cant  hum,  iptis 
Otsibus  aique  in  et  protuberant  corner  etc  it,  ed  duntid, 
quit  cornu  superet ; qud  parte  prommet  rotunda  est, 
inngni  nitore,  colorit  fold,  non  sine  vestigiij  acrio- 
rum  r-enularum : tantd  levitate  ut  pent  tactum 

effugiat.  Ita  enim  test  subtrahit  ut  prujtemodttm  se 
iptum  eubmovere  vuiea hir.  Adrertut  renena  remedittm 
pretstantissunum.  Pette  cvmtptis  dahir  atm  t mi  mo- 
men  to,  unde  tan t us  cietur  sudor,  ul  pent  loium  solvi 
corpus  credos.  (De  Subtiktate  ad  versus  Cardanum 
Exerc.  1812.) 

The  great  value  of  the  Bezoar  at  one  time  gave  birth 
to  many  imitations  of  it,  and  various  tests  have  been 
proposed  to  detect  tbe  artificial  stones.  One  is  offered 
by  Clusius  to  the  following  purpose : — thread  a 
needle,  and  draw  the  thread  through  a leaf  plucked 
from  a yew  tree  ; then  pass  the  needle  through  n 
dog's  foot  and  leave  the  thread  in  the  wound  ; when 
the  dog  becomes  convulsed  and  appears  dying,  mix 
some  scrapings  of  Bezoar  with  water  and  moisten  the 
animal's  mouth  with  it : if  he  recover  the  stone  is 
genuine.  Simpler  methods  perhaps  are,  immersion  in 
warm  water,  which  neither  loses  its  own  colour  nor 
diminishes  the  weight  of  the  Bezoar  ; or  rubbing  it 
over  paper  smeared  with  chalk  or  quicklime ; the 
genuine  stone  leaves  a yellow  hue  on  the  first,  a green 
one  on  the  last. 

Much  more,  if  the  reader  seeks  for  more,  may  be 
found  concerning  the  real  and  imaginary  virtues 
of  the  Bezoar  in  the  following  authors  : — Bauhin 
(Gaspard)  De  lapidis  Bezoar  orientalis  et  occidentals 
cervini  item  et  germanici,  ortu,  natura,  differ  entiis,  verotjuc 
hsu,  ex  veterutn  et  recenthmtm  plant  is , 8vo.  Barilete, 

1613  ; Rolfinch  (Werner)  De  lapide  Bezoar  Diss.  rerp . 
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BEZOAR.  •/<  E.  Schmidt,  4 to.  Jeiue,  1655  j Schneider  (Conrad 
— Victor)  De  la/Ade  Bezoar,  Dm.  4 to.  Vittembergse, 
1673  ; Langeman  (Georgius)  De  Fraud  kbits  et  error i- 
v j hue  CTrftI  lapidem  Bezoar,  Dm.  4to.  Lugd.  Batav.  1696; 
v r Slevogt,  De  lapide  Bezoar,  Dus.  4 to.  Jetur,  1698  j 
Vcsti,  De  lapide  Bezoar  dico  orientals,  Dus.  4 to. 
Effort!,  1707* 

BEZZLE.  Skinner  suggests  among  other  things 
that  it  may  he  beastle,  to  act  the  beast.  Its  connection 
with  imbezzle  is  not  very  clear  from  the  usages  of  the 
two  words.  Chaucer  writes  embecile.  Mary  Magda- 
len, v.  270,  “ they  must  cmbcsele  his  presence,"  i.  e. 
filch  or  steal  it  (jc.  the  body  of  Je$U9),  from  the  Fr. 
em bier,  to  steal,  to  filch.  But  the  application  of  bezzle 
.seems  always  the  same  with  that  of  guzzle. 

Oli  rare ! wluit  odd*  there  seeroeth  'twist  their  chere 
And  the  nrolne  bezell  at  an  ale  house  fyre, 

That  tonnes  in  gallon*  to  hi*  burrten  psnncu 
Whose  slimy  droughts  his  draught  can  never  atanrh. 

Alt.  Satins,  book  v.  sat.  u. 

Math.  Yet,  s’foot,  I wonder  how  the  inside  of  a tareni  looks 
now.  Oli ! when  shall  1 Me  s/e  hi:  tit  t 

Bel.  Nay,  see  thoa  art  thirsty  stfll  for  poison  ; come,  I aril]  not 
have  thee  swagger.  The  Honest  Whore.  Ifebhar,  act  i.  SC.  1. 

Tims  wallers  her  irp  and  dowoe  ui  hi*  Majutic,  taking  a yard  of 
and  at  every  step,  and  stamp**  on  the  earth  so  terrible,  a*  if 
meat  to  knock  up  s spirit*,  wli«o  (fouledrunkea  be z tie)  if  an 


kingdom  on  the  same  coast,  hut  much  farther  to  the 
south.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  it  now  extends  to 
the  sea,  and  it  has  more  than  once  changed  its  place  in 
our  maps,  having  been  little  visited  by  Europeans,  at 
least  fry  such  as  keep  any  notes  respecting  the 
countries  they  visit.  The  older  writers  say  that  it 
extended  to  the  Rio  dos  Cumaraos  (Shrimp  River),  in 
lat.  4°  N.  to  the  Rio  de  Gabon,  about  half  a degree  to 
the  north  of  the  line.  The  Calbongos  were  the. 
northern  neighbours  of  these  Biafras,  who  seem  to 
have  been  as  treacherous  and  savage  as  their  namesakes 
near  Bulama  were  mild  and  gentle;  for  European 
traders  have  been  driven  from  the  Rio  dos  Camnraos 
by  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Mnlimbo, 
near  which  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Biafaras  stood. 
See  Dapper’s  Africa ; Durand  s Voyage  an  Senegal; 
Lahorthf  9 Voyage  de  LajaiUe;  Beaver  9 African  Memo- 
randa ; Bowdich's  Ashantte. 

BI  ALA,  a town  of  Galicia,  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  and  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Bflitz,  in  Upper  Silesia,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a bridge.  The  chief  support  of  the 
population,  which  is  nearly  3000,  is  the  manufacture 
of  linen  and  other  cloths.  Many  Germans  settled  here 
during  the  last  century ; and  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade,  it  was  created  a free  town  in  1789. 


Eaglubman  set  his  little  linger  to  him,  ha  falls  like  a kogs-truugh 
that  I*  set  on  one  end. 

Pierce  PenniUtse.  Hit  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1592. 

Our  great  clerks  think  that  these  rueo,  because  they  bare  a 
trade,  (a*  Christ  himself,  and  St.  Paul  bad)  cannot  therefore  attain 
to  some  good  measure  of  knowledge,  and  to  a renso n of  their  ac- 
tion*, *•  well  as  they  that  spend  their  youth  In  loitering,  bettling, 
and  harlotting,  their  studies  in  unprofitable  question*  and  Iwr- 
barous  sophistry,  their  middle  age  in  ambition  and  uUcness,  ttair 
aid  age  In  avarice,  dotage,  and  disease*. 

MiKon.  HnlmasL  upon  Remanst.  lltf. 

BIAFARAS,  an  African  people  inhabiting  the  country 
between  the  parallels  of  11°  and  12*  N.  lat.  and  the 
meridians  of  13°  and  14°  W.  long,  on  the  banks,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  extent  and  his- 
tory of  their  country  are  very  imperfectly  known.  They 
were  expelled  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  Bulama 
and  the  coast,  about  150  years  ago  ; and  arc  a mild, 
peaceable,  inoffensive,  but  rather  feeble  race,  held  in 
great  contempt  by  the  more  fierce  ami  warlike  Bijugas, 
their  constant  and  successful  enemies.  Quick,  lively, 
and  intelligent,  the  Biafaras  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
to  second  the  benevolent  efforts  made  by  many  of  our 
countrymen  for  the  improvement  of  Africa.  Had  not 
the  colony,  established  on  the  island  of  Bulama,  been  so 
unhuppily  ruined  by  the  sickncsss  and  misconduct  of 
the  European  settlers,  this  people  would  have*  been 
better  known  and  raised  higher  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
sation. Tlieir  ehief  towns  are  Goli,  Gonfode,  Ghinala, 
or  Inala,  and  Bulola,  all  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande; 
and  the  Portuguese  are  the  Europeans  with  whom 
they  carry  on  the  most  extensive  trade.  Their  num- 
bers arc  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  20,000  on  the 
largest  calculation,  and  thus  affording  a population  for 
the  whole  nation, inferior  to  that  of  a second-rate  town 
in  Europe.  To  form  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of 
such  tribes  must  be  difficult,  from  the  various  impe- 
diments arising  from  haste,  ignorance  of  the  language, 
fear  of  exciting  alarm,  and  other  checks  upon  the 
traveller’s  inquiries  ; we  need  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised at  the  discordant  accounts  which  different  writers 
have  given  in  this  und  similar  coses. 

BIAFARA  or  Biafha,  is  also  the  name  of  another 


BlALY STOCK,  or  Biaulistok,  a town  in  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Polish  palatinate  of  Podlachia. 
It  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  the  country  when  it 
belonged  to  Prussia.  It  contains  an  elegant  castle 
with  fine  gardens  ; and  is  in  general  superior  to 
many  other  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  towms.  The 
whole  population  includes  about  5000  individuals, 
among  whom  are  many  German  settlers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Roman  Catholics,  though 
intermixed  with  both  Lutherans  and  Jews,  and  even 
n few  Mohammedans.  Lat.  53°  2'  N.  long.  22°  30'  E. 

BI'AS,  p.  Fr.  bum,  or  bihay,  or  bihayser 

Bi'as,  n.  / To  crook,  stand  aslope,  to  fetch 

Bi'as,  ad}.  Va  compass,  go  away,  make  about. 

Bi'ah,  adv.  ( Cotgrave.  Menage  says  from 

Bi'as-dhawino.  j the  Italian  hieco,  and  the  It.  bieco 
from  bisoculus.  The  editor  of  Menage,  “ that  the  old 
Gallic  bihay  resembles  the  English  bitcay.”  It  is  used 
metaphorically,  for. 

To  turn  away,  from  a right,  fair,  impartial  judgment. 

Alov  in  an  brarbe  which  hath  the  resemblance  of  tbe  m oioion, 
b«it  that  it  b burger  and  the  leaves  be  more  grow*  ami  fnt,  cham- 
fered or  chaoelted  biais  all  along.  Holland.  Ft* mt,  H.  fed.  271. 

Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Aristotle  hold  that  this  b occasioned  hy 
the  obliquity  of  the  xodtack  circle  thorow  wliirh  the  sun  pnsiieth 
Hose.  Jd.  Pint  arch,  fol.  674. 

We  cannot  allege  her  oblique  and  by  on  declination. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  953. 

Fn  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 

Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  fk.tt-d rawing 
Bids  thee  with  moat  din  in*  integrite, 

From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector  welcome. 

Shabtpeare.  Truilm  and  CreSrida,  foL  98. 

Rhynsault,  with  no  other  real  quality  than  coo  rage,  had  dissi- 
mulation enough  to  pass  upon  bis  generous  and  unsuspicious 
master  for  a person  of  blunt  ItoncsCy  and  fidelity,  without  any  vice 
that  coaid  biais  him  from  the  execution  of  justice. 

Spectator,  No.  491. 

When  we  determine  amiss  concerning  the  obligations  incum- 
bent upon  us  in  respect  of  other  men  ; 'tis  hy  reason  of  that 
stronjr  weight  of  self-love,  which  like  a blast,  iodines,  and  secretly 
sways  our  minds  toward*  that  side  on  which  our  own  interest  lies. 

jHterbury.  Sermon  ix.  vol.  1. 
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BIAS-  1 »W  of  opinion,  there  Km  not,  for  these  many  year*,  appeared 

’ any  thing  more  finished  of  the  kind ; if*  indeed,  any  great  alfec- 

BIBLE  t^°"  for  *“*»  ■*** the  praise*  he  bestowed  upon  me,  do  not  4mj  my 
_ ^ J,  judgment.  Melmoth.  /'/my,  letter  xxvii.  Kook  iv. 

If  you  suppose  a dye  to  hare  any  bias , however  small,  to  a par- 
ticular side,  Utb  Aim,  though*  perhaps,  it  mar  uot  appear  in  a few 
throws,  will  certainly  prevail  in  a great  number,  and  will  cast  the 
balance  entirely  to  that  side. 

Hume.  The  Rite  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Essay  xiv. 

BIB,  n.  "A  From  the  Lat.  bibere,  to  drink.  A 
Bib,  t*.  / bib,  Skinner  says,  w is  a cloth  stretched 

Bx'bbkr,  Vover  the  breast  of  an  infant,  that  it 
Bobbing,  A may  imbibe,  the  overflowing  liquid.*'  A 
Bi'bulovs.  J roan  who  drinks  much,  frequently,  is 
called  a bibber,  a tipler,  a sot. 

This  miilrr  hath  so  wislr  libbed  ale, 

That  as  an  bora  he  snorteth  in  his  tdepe. 

Chaucer.  The  Neves  Tale , T.  4160. 
And  other  abhoreth  his  brother  because  he  is  a prrnt  bibber, 
whereas  he  himaelfe  hath  in  hii  barte  a number  of  murders  and 
■orreries.  I doll.  Matthew,  ch.  rU. 

The  Son  of  Man  is  come  eating  and  drinking,  and  ye  say,  behold, 
a gluttonous  man,  aud  a wine- bibber,  a friend  to  publicanrs  and 
sinners.  Bible,  Mud.  Vet.  task*,  ch.  rii.  ▼.  34. 

This  person  (J.  Wagrtaffc)  died  in  a manner  distracted,  occa- 
sioned hy  a deep  conceit  of  his  own  parts,  and  by  a continual  bib- 
bing of  strong  aud  high  tasted  liquors. 

Wood.  Athena  Oran.  U.  fob  587. 
Demosthenes  made  his  complaint  onto  him*  that  where  he  had 
taken  more  pnins  than  all  llie  orators  besides,  and  had  almost  even 
worn  himself  to  the  bones  with  study,  yet  he  could  by  no  mcaus 
devise  to  please  the  people  : whereas  other  orators  that  did  nothing 
but  bib  all  the  day  long,  and  mariners  that  understood  nothing, 
were  quietly  heard,  and  continually  occupied  the  pulpit  with 
orations.  North.  Plutarch,  fob  701. 

Six  legions  he  left  in  garrison  among  the  Gauls,  under  the 
charge  of  one  V'ariiu,  a companion  of  bis  that  would  drink  lustily 
with  him,  and  therefore  in  mockery  was  surnamed  Cutylon,  to  wit, 
a bibber.  Jd.  fol.  761. 

We'll  hare  a bib,  for  spoiling  of  thy  doublet ; 

And  a fring'd  muckender  hang  at  thy  girdle, 

I'll  be  thy  nurse,  and  get  a coral  for  thee. 

And  a fine  ring  of  bells. 

Beaumont  ana  Fletcher.  The  Captain,  act  iiL  ac.  5. 
But  only  &m>U,  and  they  of  rast  estate* 

Tin:  extremity  of  inodes  will  Imitate, 

The  dangling  knee  fringe  and  the  bib-cravat. 

Dry  den.  Prologue  spoken  on  the  opening  of  the  Near  House 


Strow’d  bibulous  above  I see  tlw  sands. 

The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds,  of  mure  retentive  earths. 

Thom  sou.  Autumn. 

Ev'n  misses,  at  whose  Age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  eard-dcroted  time,  and  night  by  night 
Plac'd  at  some  vac  ini  corner  of  the  hoard. 

Leant  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  Rome. 

Cowper.  Task,  book  ir. 


BIS. 


BIBLE 


Bib,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the  Gadut 
Luscus. 

BIBERACH,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  in  the  district  of  the  Danube.  It  stands  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  on  the  river  Hiess,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  was  once  a free  town  of  the  empire.  The 
population  exceeds  4000,  many  of  whom  are  Luthe- 
rans ; and  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  town  is  derived 
from  agriculture,  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton* 
woollen,  and  leather,  with  a trade  in  salt.  Biberach 
was  made  an  imperial  town  at  an  early  period,  and 
has  suffered  greatly  by  the  wars  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1634,  by  the 
Bavarians  in  1702,  and  by  the  French  in  1796,  while  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a bloody  engagement 
took  place  in  its  vicinity,  between  the  Austrians,  under 
the  command  of  Latour,  and  the  French,  under 
Moreau,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.  In  1802, 
Buonaparte  assigned  the  town  and  territory  of  Bi- 
berach to  the  Elector  of  Baden,  who  transferred  them 
to  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  in  1606.  A much  fre- 
quented warm  bath  is  situated  about  a mile  from  the 
town,  which  is  eighteen  miles  nearly  south-east  of 
(Jim,  in  latitude  4tt®  7'  N.  and  longitude  9°  49'  E. 

BIBBLE-BABBLE.  Merely  babble-babble.  See  an 
instance  from  Sir  Thomas  More  in  Babble. 

The  errours  committed  in  this  kind  bare  beta  the  cause  why 
there  is  found  to  little  wit  and  understanding,  and  contrariwise 
so  much  tongue  and  bibble- babble,  such  mine  chattering  about 
words  in  young  men  throughout  the  school  c* 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  47. 


Maluolio,  Maluolio,  tby  wittes  the  besoms  restore  : endeavour 
thy  wife  to  aleepe,  and  lenue  thy  mine  bibble- babble. 

Skahsptart.  Twelfth  Night,  fol . 271 


BIBLE. 


BI'BLE,  ■)  Br/?\»c  site  9,  is  an  Egyptian  plant 
Bi'blical.  / of  which  a material  for  writing  u|>on 
was  made.  Bible  is  applied  by  pre-eminence  to  the 
holy  scriptures.  Chaucer  furnishes  usages  of  the.  word 
as  applied  to  any  book. 

It  sat*  in  a stone,  )>e  Bible  may  not  lie, 

}at  God  gaf  )<e  maistric  to  Jrc  ciiildre  of  Mathatie. 

IL  Brunne,  p.  290. 

Of  bis  dlrtc  mes arable  was  be. 

For  it  was  of  no  suj>criluilee, 

But  of  girt  nourishing,  and  digestible. 

Mis  studie  was  but  litrl  on  tbe  Bible. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  437. 

Rut  nought  will  I so  mote  I thriue 

Be  about  to  dtacriue 

All  tlwse  ofmts  that  they  werea 

That  they  thus  on  her  contra  werea 

For  to  me  were  impossible 

Men  might  mnkr  of  liem  a Bible. 

Id.  The  House  of  Famt,  hook  ill. 


Vet  forght*  1 to  maken  rrhrrssilc 
Of  waters  corosif,  Ac. 

• • • • • 

To  toll  all.  wold  pasocn  any  Bible, 

That  o wher  is. 

Chaucer.  The  C honours  Yemannes  Tale,  v.  16.122. 

Rut  wluit  i*  this  I see,  Satan  bltnsclfe  with  a biiie  under  his 
arme,  with  a text  in  bis  mouth,  it  is  written,  be  shall  give  lux 
angel*  charge  over  thee  ? 

Hall.  Cant.  Christ  Tempted,  v.  il.  fol.  41. 

In  every  town  where  be  came,  [lie]  explained  to  them  the  con- 
tent* of  tlic  llilde;  declaring,  that  therein  was  art  forth  the  true 
and  only  God,  and  his  mighty  works  ; that  therein  was  contain'd 
the  true  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ  ; with  many  parti- 
culars of  miracles  and  chief  points  of  religion. 

(tidy.  Life  of  Ralegh , Ixxl. 

1 trust  that  the  natural  patrons  of  biblical  learning,  I mean* 
societies  founded  for  the  advancement  of  religious  knowledge  and 
the  higher  ecclesiastics,  will  soon  enable  every  scholar  to  com- 
mand this  inestimable  treasure  [tl»c  Syriac  Milan  MSS.J 

Neu.  combe.  On  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Preface. 
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BIBLE.  BiHr.it,  is  applied  by  Christians,  in  eminence,  to  the 
collection  of  Sacred  Writings,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  being  the  “ Book," 
the  " Dunk  of  Books,"  from  its  superiority  to  all  other 
books.  By  the  Jews,  the  Bible  (that  is  the  Old  Tea  la- 
ment, which,  only,  they  acknowledge  to  be  divinely 
inspired)  is  called  n*\pO  (mikrah),  that  is  the  Lesson , 
or  lecture. 

The  list  of  books  contained  in  the  Bible  is  called 
the  Canon  of  Scripture.  Those  books  which  are 
container!  in  the  list  or  catalogue,  to  which  the  name 
of  Cunou  has  been  appropriated,  arc  termed  canonical, 
by  way  of  distinction  from  others  which  are  called 
deutero-canonical,  or  apocryphal  ; and  which  are 
either  not  acknowledged  as  divine  books,  or  are  re- 
jected as  spurious  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in 
the  article  Apocrypha. 

This  sacred  volume  is  that  on  which  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  religions  are  founded  : as  the  evi- 
dences of  its  credibility  and  divine  inspiration  are 
discussed  in  another  part  of  this  work,  the  present 
article  will  contain  a sketch  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  an  account  of  its  canon  and 
divisions, — manuscripts  and  printed  editions, — ver- 
sions, ancient  and  modern, — and  of  polyglott  Bibles, or 
editions  of  the  Bible  accompanied  by  several  versions. 


§ I.  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.— Its 
Divisions. 


History  of 
the  Canon 
of  th* 
Hebrew 
Bible. 


The  Hebrew  Bible,  or  Old  Testament,  comprises 
those  books  which  were  written  previously  to  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
Chaldee  words,  (occasionally  inserted  in  the  historical 
and  prophetical  writings  after  the  Israelites  became 
acquainted  with  the  Babylonians,)  and  also  of  a few 
passages  in  Chaldee,  occurring  in  Jer.  x.  11.,  Dan.  ii. 
4 to  the  end  of  ch.  vii.,  and  Ezra,  iv.  8 to  vi.  19,  and 
vii.  12—17,  these  books  are  written  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  first  canon  or  collection  of  them  was 
inode  by  the  Jews  ; but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  now 
to  ascertain.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  called  the  Pextatel’ch,  were  col- 
lected into  one  body  within  a short  time  after  the 
death  of  the  Hebrew  Legislator;  because  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  which,  in  effect,  is  on  abridgement  and 
recapitulation  of  the  other  four  books,  was  deposited 
in  the  tabernacle  near  the  ark,  agreeably  to  the  com- 
mand he  gave  to  the  Levites.  (Deut.  xxxi.  24,  26.) 
Here  it  was  kept,  not  only  while  the  Israelites  re- 
mained in  the  wilderness,  but  afterwards,  w hen  they 
were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  To  the  same 
sanctuary  were  consigned,  as  they  were  successively 
produced,  the  other  sacred  books,  which  were  written 
before  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ; and, 
after  the  completion  of  that  edifice,  Solomon  directed 
that  these  books  should  be  removed  into  it ; and  also 
that  the  future  compositions  of  inspired  men  should  be 
secured  in  the  same  holy  place.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  respective  works  of  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk,  and  Obadioh,  (all  of  whom  flourished  be- 
fore the  Babylonish  captivity)  were  regularly  deposited 
in  the  temple.  On  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  autographs  of  the  sacred  books  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  ; although  some  learned  men 
have  conjectured  that  they  were  preserved,  because 

YOL.  XVIII. 


it  does  not  appear  that  the  conqueror  evinced  any  BIBLE, 
particular  enmity  against  the  Jewish  religion  ; and  in  ^ 
the  account  of  the  sacred  things  carried  to  Babylon 
(2  Kings,  xxv.,  2 Cfcron.  xxxvi.,  Jer.  liii.)  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  sacred  books.  If,  however,  they  were 
destroyed  with  the  Temple,  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  at  that  time  numerous  copies  of  them  : and  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  some  of  these  copies  were 
carried  by  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  For, — not  to  insist 
upon  the  known  reverence  of  that  people  for  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  which  moreover  were  too  much 
dispersed  to  render  it  credible  that  all  the  copies  were 
lost  or  dispersed, — we  find  the  prophet  Daniel,  when 
in  captivity,  referring  to  the  law  os  then  existing, 

(Dan.  ix.  11,  13.)  and  also  (ix.  2.)  expressly  men- 
tioning the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  he  hod  never  seen  them.  On  the  re- 
building, or  rather  on  the  finishing  of  the  Temple,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship and  sacrifices  were  fully  rc-cstnblishcd  by  Kzra 
according  u an  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses 
(Ezra,  vi.  18.)  which  would  have  been  impracticable 
if  Ezra  hod  not  been  in  actual  possession,  cither  of  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  Law,  or  of  a copy  so  well 
authenticated,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  But  that  which  still  more 
clearly  proves  that  the  Jews  must  have  had  transcripts 
of  their  Sacred  Writings  during,  as  well  as  subsequent 
to,  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the 
people  requested  Ezra  to  produce  the  Law  of  Moses, 

(Neh.  viii.  1.)  they  did  not  entreat  him  to  get  it 
dictated  anew  to  them,  but  to  “ bring"  forth  " the 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had 
commanded  to  Israel." 

About  fifty  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  By  whom 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  titled, 
generally  admitted  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  settled  : but  by  whom  this  great  work  was 
accomplished,  is  a question  on  which  there  is  a con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
contended,  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  Ezra 
himself ; because,  though  he  has  related  his  zealous 
efforts  in  restoring  the  law  and  worship  enjoined  to 
the  Jews,  yet  on  the  settlement  of  the  canon  he  is 
totally  silent  ; and  the  silence  of  Nehemiah,  who  has 
recorded*  the  pious  Labours  of  Ezra,  ns  well  as  of 
Josephus  who  is  diffuse  in  his  encomiums  on  him,  has 
further  been  urged  as  a presumptive  argument,  that 
he  could  not  have  collected  the  Jewish  w ritings.  But 
to  these  hypothetical  reasonings  we  may  oppose  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  Jewish  church, — uncontra- 
dicted both  by  their  enemies  and  by  Christians, — that 
Ezra,  with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  great 
synagogue,  (among  whom  were  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malnchi,)  collected  as  many  copies 
of  the  Sacred  Writings  ns  he  could  find,  and  from 
them  set  forth  a correct  edition  of  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
writings,  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  and  the  Hook  of 
Nehemiah  ; which  were  subsequently  annexed  to  the 
canon  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue. In  this  Esdrine  text,  the  errors  of  former 
copyists  were  corrected ; and  Ezra  added  in  several 
places,  throughout  tho  books  of  this  edition,  what- 
ever appeared  necessary  to  illustrate,  correct,  or  com- 
plete them.  Whether  Ezra's  own  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  perished  in  the  pillage  of  the  Temple  by 
3 v 
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Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  a question  that  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  : nor  is  it  material,  since  we  know  that 
Judas  Mnccabaeua  repaired  the  Temple,  ami  replaced 
every  thing  requisite  for  the  performance  of  divine 
worship,  (i  Mace . iv.  36 — 69.)  which  included  a cor- 
rect copy,  if  not  that  of  Ezra  himself,  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  copy  remained  in  tho  Temple  until  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  by 
the  Homans  under  Titus,  when  it  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  Home,  among  the  oilier  spoils  which  had 
been  taken  at  Jerusalem.  (Prideaux’s  Connection,  part  i. 
book  v.  sub  anno  44t>  ; Josephus,  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib. 
vii.  ch.  v.  sec.  6.;  Horne's  Introduction  to  the  critical 
Study  of  the  Scripture*,  vol.ii.  part  i.  ch.  iv.  sec.  1.) 

Thus,  while  the  Jewish  polity  continued,  and  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  a 
complete  and  faultless  copy  of  the  Hebrew  canon  was 
kept  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  which  uil  others 
might  be  compared.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
although  Christ  frequently  reproved  the  rulers  and 
teachers  of  the  Jews  for  their  erroneous  and  false  doc- 
trines, yet  be  never  accused  them  of  any  corruption  in 
their  written  law  or  other  sacred  books.  And  St.  Paul 
reckons  it  among  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  that 
**  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,  ’ 
(Rom.  iii.  2.)  without  intimating  or  iusinualing  that 
they  had  been  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  After  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  there  was  no 
established  standard  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; but, 
from  that  time,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all 
countries,  and  the  numerous  converts  to  Christianity, 
became  a double  security  for  the  preservation  of  a 
volume  held  equally  sacred  by  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  to  which  both  constantly  referred  as  to  the  written 
word  of  God.  Though  they  differed  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  hooks,  they  never  disputed  the  validity 
of  the  text  in  any  material  point 

The  various  hooks  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
divided  by  Ezra  into  three  parts  or  classes,  viz.  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Cctubim  (or  Hagiographa,) 
that  is,  the  Holy  Writings  : this  division  obtained  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke,  xxiv.  44.)  and  is  also 
noticed  by  Josephus  (contr.  Apian,  lib.  i.  sec.  8.)  in  the 
following  terms,  though  he  does  not  enumerate  the 
several  books.  " We  have,"  he  says,  " only  twenty- 
two  books,  which  comprehend  the  history  of  all  former 
ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine.  Five  of  them 
proceed  from  Moses  ■,  they  include  as  well  the  I juts, 
as  ail  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the 
time  of  his  (Moses’)  death.  This  period  comprises 
nearly  three  thousand  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses 
to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  King  of  Persia  after 
Xerxes,  the  Prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  thirteen  books  what  was  done  in 
their  days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  Hymn* 
to  God,  (the  Psalms)  and  instructions  of  life  for 
man.” 

1 . The  Law  contained  the  five  books  of  Moses,  viz. 
1.  Genesis  ; 2.  Exodus  ; 3.  Leviticus  j 4.  Numbers  ; 
and  5.  Deuteronomy.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
writings  of  the  Jewish  legislator  were  divided  into 
five  books  j but,  as  the  titles  of  them  arc  evidently  of 
Greek  origin,  it  is  not  improbahle  that  they  were  pre- 
fixed to  the  several  books  by  the  authors  of  the  Greek 
version,  now  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Scptuagint. 

2.  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  comprised,  1.  Joshua; 


2.  Judges  and  Ruth  ; 3.  1 and  2 Samuel ; 4,1  and  2 BIBLE. 
Kings  ; 6.  1 and  2 Chronicles  ; C.  Isaiah  ; 7.  Jere-  “v-* 
miuh  ami  Lamentations  ; 3.  Ezekiel ; 9.  Daniel , 10. 

The  twch  e minor  prophets ; 11.  Ezra  ; 12.  Nchemiah; 
nml  13.  Esther. 

3.  The  Cftuhim,  or  Holy  Writings,  contained,  1.  The  Cetuhhn. 
Psalms  ; 2.  The  Proverbs  ; 3.  Ecclesiastes  ; and  4. 

The  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  sacred  books  were  thus  divided,  that  they  might 
be  reduced  to  the  number  of  letters  iu  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  which  amounts  to  twenty-two  : at  present 
the  Jews  reckon  twenty-four  books  in  their  cauon  of  Cl<usifle» 
scripture.  In  this  dhision,  the  Law  stands  as  before; 
and  the  Prophets  are  divided  into  the  former  and  Latter  jewfm 
prophets,  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  respect- 
ively flourished.  The  former  prophets  contain  the 
Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  1 and  2 Samuel,  and  1 
and  2 Kings  , the  two  last  being  each  considered  as 
one  book.  The  latter  prophets  comprise  the  writings 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  whose  books  are  reckoned  as  one.  The 
reason  why  Moses  is  not  included  among  the  prophets 
is,  because  iu  eminence  and  dignity,  be  so  for  surpassed 
all  those  who  come  after  him,  that  they  were  not 
accounted  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a level  with  him  : 
and  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  reckoned 
among  the  prophetical  books,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet 
Samuel.  The  Cctubim,  or  Hagiographa,  consist  of  the 
Fsolms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Soog  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel, 

Ezra  and  Nchemiah,  (reckoned  as  one)  and  1 aud  2 
Chronicles,  which  also  are  reckoned  as  one.  In  the 
modern  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Es- 
ther, arc  placed  immediately  after  the  Pentateuch, 
under  the  name  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  volumes.  This 
order,  however,  is  not  always  observed,  but  the  vari- 
ations from  it  are  uuinqiortaiit.  (Leusden,  Philologvs 
Hehrteus , Diu.  ii.;  Bp.  Conns*  Scholasticat  History  of 
the  Canon,  ch.  ii.) 

The  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  Of  the 
they  are  arranged  in  the  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Council  of 
version,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  ofTreot~ 
Trent,  (Scss.  3.)  is  as  follows  : Genesis,  Exodus, 

Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  ltuih  ; 1 Samuel  or  1 Kings , 2 Samuel  or  2 
Kings  ; l Kings  otherwise  called  3 Kings ; 2 Kings 
otherwise  called  4 Kings ; I Ettdrns  (as  this  book  is 
termed  in  the  Scptuagint  and  Vulgate  versions,)  or 
Ezra  ; 2 Esdras,  or  as  w*e  denominate  it,  Nehemiah  j 
*Tobit,  * Judith, Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs.  Eccle- 
siastes, Song  of  Solomon  ; #The  Book  of  Wisdom  ; 
•Ecrlcsiasticus  ; Isaiah  ; Jeremiah  and  #Baroch  ; 

Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosca,  Joel,  Amos,Obadiah;  Nahum, 

(which  book  in  our  editions  is  placed'  immediately 
after  Micab,  and  before  Hnbakkuk,)  Jonah  (which  we 
place  immediately  after  Obadrah)  j Micab,  Hnbakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  *1  Macca- 
bees, and  *2  Maccabees.  Those  books,  to  which 
asterisks  are  prefixed,  are  deservedly  rejected  by 
Protestants  as  apocrypha). 

The  Prntnteuch  was  anciently  divided,  by  the  Jews,  Jewish 
into  fifty  or  fifty-four  Parasrhioth  or  larger  sections,  divUion 
according  os  their  rear  is  simple  or  intercalary  ; one  , 

of  which  is  sritl  read  in  the  .Synagogue  every  Sabbath  |>o©k». 
day.  Many  of  the  Jews  suppose  this  division  to  have 
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BIBLE,  been  appointed  by  Moses,  bat  it  is  by  others  Attributed, 
v— y— and  with  greater  probability,  to  Ezra.  These  paras- 
cbioth  were  further  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
termed  Siderim  or  orders.  Until  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphunes,  the  Jews  read  only  the  Law  j 
but  the  reading  of  it  being  then  prohibited,  they  sub- 
stituted for  it  fifty-four  Haphtoroth  or  sections  from 
the  prophets.  Subsequently,  however,  when  the 
reading  of  the  Law  was  restored  by  the  Maccabees, 
the  section  which  had  been  rend  from  the  Law  was 
used  for  the  first,  and  that  from  the  Prophets,  for  the 
second  lesson.  These  sections  were  also  divided  into 
Pesukim  or  verses,  which  have  likewise  been  ascribed 
to  Ezra  ; but,  if  not  contrived  by  him,  it  appears  that 
this  subdivision  was  introduced  not  long  after  his 
death  : it  was  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Targumists  or  Chaldee  interpreters.  After  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the 
Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the 
Chaldee  became  the  vernacular  tongue,  it  was  usual 
to  read  the  Law,  first  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
afterwards  to  interpret  it  to  the  people  in  the  Chaldee 
dialect.  For  the  purpose  of  exposition,  therefore, 
these  shorter  periods  were  very  convenient.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  practice  exists,  at 
the  present  time,  among  the  Karaite  Jews,  at  Sytn- 
phcrnpol,  in  Criin-Tartnry  ; where  the  Tartar  trans- 
lation is  read  nftcr  the  Hebrew  text. 

Modem  The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  now 
division*  of  generally  obtain  among  biblical  critics,  are  four  in 
die  Old  number,  viz.  1.  The  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses ; 
oaument.  ^ Historical  Books,  comprising  Joshua  to  Esther 
inclusive  ; 3.  The  Doctrinal  or  Poetical  Books  of  Job, 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon  ; and  4.  The  Prophetical  Books  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  These  are  severally  divided 
into  chapters  and  verses,  to  facilitate  reference,  and 
not  primarily  with  a view  to  any  natural  division  of 
the  multifarious  subjects  which  they  embrace  : but  by 
whom  these  divisions  were  originally  made,  is  a ques- 


tion concerning  which  there  exists  a considerable 
difference  of  opinion. 

Origin  nf  That  they  arc  comparatively  a modern  invention,  is 

chapters,  evident  from  their  being  utterly  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Christians,  whose  Greek  Bibles  had  T/t\s* 
(Titles)  and  K«ijWt\«io  (Heads)  ; but  the  intent  of  these 
was  mlhcr  to  point  out  the  sum  or  contents  of  the 
text,  than  to  divide  the  various  books.  They  also 
differed  greatly  from  the  present  chapters  ; many  of 
them  containing  only  a few  verses,  and  some  of  them 
not  more  than  one.  The  invention  of  Chapters  has,  by 
some,  been  ascribed  to  LanfrAnc,  who  was  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  William  II. ; while  others  attribute  it  to  Stephen 
Langton,  who  was  Archbishop  of  the  same  see  in  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  HI.  But  the  real  author  of 
this  division  was  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  wrote  a celebrated  commentary  on  the  Scriptures. 
Having  projected  a concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate 
version,  by  which  any  passage  may  he  found,  he  divided 
the  entire  Bible  into  chapters,  which  are  the  same  we 
now  have  : these  chapters  he  subdivided  into  smaller 
portions,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  letters  A.  B. 
C.  D.  E.  F.  and  G,  which  are  placed  in  the  margin  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  the 


length  of  the  chapters.  The  facility  of  reference  thus  BIBLE, 
afforded  by  Hugo's  divisions,  having  become  known 
to  Rabbi  Mordccai  Nathan  (or  Isaac  Nathan,  os  he  is 
sometimes  called,)  if  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  he  undertook  a similar  concordance 
for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; but,  instead  of  the  mar- 
ginal letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every  fifth  verse 
with  a Hebrew  numeral,  thus  tt  l.n5.  &c,  retaining, 
however,  the  cardinal's  divisions  into  chapters.  This 
concordance  of  Rabbi  Nathan  was  commenced  a.  d.  ^ 0f 
1438,  and  finished  in  1445.  The  introduction  of  ferae#  verses, 
into  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  made  by  Athius,  a Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  in  his  celebrated  edition  of  it  printed  in 
1661,  and  again  in  166“.  He  marked  every  verse 
with  the  figures  in  common  use,  except  those  which 
had  been  previously  marked  by  Nathan  with  Hebrew 
letters,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear 
in  Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  numer- 
als, and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding 
figures,  all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other  languages 
have  since  been  marked.  (Horne's  Introd.  to  the  drit. 

Stud,  of  the  Scriptures , vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  iv.  sec.  1.) 

§11.  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Hebrew  Bibles  are  either  manuscript  or  printed.  Hebrew 
The  Manuscripts  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  TOn.n,1“ 
viz.  autographs  or  those  written  by  the  sacred  authors  *cr*ptfc 
themselves,  which  have  long  since  perished  * and 
apographs  or  copies  made  from  the  originals,  and  mul- 
tiplied by  repeated  transcription,  and  which  vary  in 
value  according  to  their  antiquity.  The  manuscripts 
still  extant,  are  either  in  the  form  of  rolls  which  arc 
used  in  the  synagogues,  or  square,  which  arc  used  by 
private  individuals. 

The  Law  of  Moses  being  held  in  the  profoundest 
veneration  by  the  Jews,  various  regulations  have 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  transcribers,  who  were  obliged  to  conform  to 
them,  in  copying  the  rolls  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  Synagogue.  The  date  of  these  regulations  is 
not  known ; but  they  arc  long  posterior  to  the 
Talmud  : and  though  many  of  them  arc  the  most 
ridiculous  and  useless  that  can  well  be  conceived,  yet 
the  religions  oliscrvance  of  them,  which  has  continued 
for  many  centuries,  has  certainly  contributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  principal  of  these  regu- 
lations : — The  copies  of  the  Law  must  be  transcribed 
from  ancient  manuscripts  of  approved  character  only, 
with  pure  ink,  on  parchment  prepared  from  the  hide 
of  a clean  animal,  for  this  express  purpose,  by  a Jew, 
and  fastened  together  by  the  strings  of  dean  animals. 

Every  skin  must  contain  a certain  number  of  columns 
of  prescribed  length  and  breadth,  each  column  com- 
prising a given  number  of  lines  and  words.  No  word 
must  be  written  by  heart  or  with  points,  or  without 
being  first  orally  pronounced  by  the  copyist  : the 
name  of  God  is  not  to  be  written  but  with  the  utmost 
devotion  and  attention  ; and  previously  to  writing  it, 
the  pen  must  be  washed.  The  want— or  the  redundance 
— of  a single  letter,  the  writing  of  prose  on  verse,  or 
verse  as  prose,  respectively  vitiates  a manuscript : 
and  when  a copy  has  been  completed,  it  must  be  exa- 
mined and  corrected  within  thirty  days  after  the 
writing  has  been  finished,  in  order  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  approved  or  rejected.  These  rules,  it 
is  said,  arc  observed  to  the  present  day  by  the  persous 
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BIBLE,  who  transcribe  the  sacred  writing*  for  the  use  of  the 

V— Synagogue.  The  square  manuscripts,  which  are  in 
private  use,  arc  written  either  on  vellum  or  on  paper, 
of  various  sizes.  Those  which  arc  copied  on  paper,  are 
considered  ns  being  the  most  modern  and,  if  written 
in  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  character,  are  invariably  of 
recent  date.  The  best  manuscripts  are  those  copied 
by  the  Jews  of  Spain,  which  are  written  in  beautiful 
characters,  like  those  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  by 
Botnberg,  Stephens,  and  Plantin.  The  manuscripts, 
transcribed  by  the  Jews  of  Germany,  arc  less  exact 
and  beautiful : the  characters  in  which  they  are  written, 
resemble  those  of  the  editions  of  Munster  and  Gryphius. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Italian  Jews  hold  a middle 
place  between  these  two  classes.  The  pages,  in  all  of 
them,  arc  usually  divided  into  three  columns  of  various 
lengths  j and  the  initial  letters  are  frequently  illu- 
minated and  ornamented  with  gold.  In  many  manu- 
scripts the  Masora  is  added ; what  is  called  the  larger 
Masora  being  placed  above  and  below  the  columns 
of  the  text,  and  the  smaller  Masora  being  inserted  in  the 
blank  spaces  between  the  column*. 

Moors.  This  Masora  is  n system  of  critical  notation , designed 

to  mark  how  tradition  taught  the  true  reading  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  text  of  the  Sacred  Books,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  was  originally  written  with- 
out any  breaks  nr  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses, 
or  even  into  words ; so  that  a whole  book,  as  written 
in  the  ancient  manner,  was  in  fact  but  one  continued 
word.  The  Hebrew  books  having  undergone  an  in- 
finite number  of  alterations  by  successive  transcriptions, 
during  the  lapse  of  ages,  (whence  various  readings 
had  arisen)  the  Jews  had  recourse  to  a canon,  which 
they  judged  to  be  infallible,  in  order  to  fix  and  ascer- 
tain the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  : and  this  rule 
they  called  Masora  or  tradition,  as  if  this  critique  were 
nothing  but  a tradition  which  they  had  received  from 
their  ancestors.  Some,  indeed,  have  ascribed  this  sys- 
tem of  notation  to  Moses  ; others,  to  Ezra  and  the 
members  of  the  great  Synagogue,  and  their  successors, 
nfter  the  restoration  of  the  Temple-worship  on  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphnnes.  Other  dates  and 
perrons  have  been  assigned  ; but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Bishop  Marsh,  who  observes  that 
the  Masora  cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  The  Mosoretic  notes  and  criticisms  are 
the  most  stupendous  monument  of  minute  and  per- 
severing labour,  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  : 
they  relate  to  the  books,  verses,  words,  letters,  vowels, 
points,  and  accents.  The  Masorites  or  Massorcts,  (as 
the.  Jewish  literati  who  invented  this  system  were 
called)  with  a reverential — not  to  say  superstitious — 
attention,  of  which  history  does  not  furnish  an  instance 
that  can  be  compared  with  it,  counted  all  the  verses, 
words,  and  letters,  of  nil  the  twenty-four  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  each  of  those  twenty-four 
books,  and  of  every  section  of  each  book,  and  of  all 
its  subdivisions.  The  Mosorites  were  the  first  who 
distinguished  the  books  and  sections  of  books  into 
verses.  They  marked  the  number  of  the  verses,  and 
of  the  words  and  letters  in  each  verse,  and  placed  the 
amount  at  the  end  of  each,  in  numeral  letters,  or  in 
some  symbolical  word  formed  out  of  them  ; and  they 
also  marked  the  middle  verse  of  each  book.  Further, 
they  noted  the  verses  where  something  was  supposed 
to  be  forgotten  ; the  words  which  they  believed  to  be 
changed,  the  letters  which  they  deemed  to  be  super- 


fluous ; the  repetitions  of  the  same  verses  ; the  differ-  BIBLE, 
ent  rending  of  the  words  which  are  redundant  or c T n ' 
defective  j how  often  the  same  word  is  found  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a verse,  the  different 
significations  of  the  same  word  * the  agreement  or 
conjunction  of  one  word  with  another;  what  letters 
are  pronounced,  and  wlint  ore  inverted,  together  with 
such  as  hang  perpendicular ; and  they  took  the  number 
of  each,  for  the  Jews  cherish  their  sacred  books  with 
such  reverence,  that  they  make  scruple  of  changing 
the  situation  of  a letter,  which  is  evidently  misplaced; 
supposing  that  some  mystery  has  occasioned  the  alter- 
ation. They  have  likewise  reckoned  which  is  the 
middle  letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  middle 
clause  of  each  book  ; and  how  many  times  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occurs  in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

(Waltoni  Prolegomena,  c.  viii.) 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Masora  of  the  Jews.  At  first 
it  did  not  accompany  the  text  5 afterwards,  the  great- 
est part  of  it  was  w ritten  in  the  margin.  In  order  to 
comprise  it  within  the  margin,  it  became  necessary  to 
abridge  the  work  itself : this  abridgement  was  called 
the  little  Masora,  Masora  parva  ; but,  being  found  too 
short,  a more  copious  abridgement  was  inserted,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  great 
Masora,  Masora  magna.  The  omitted  parts  were  added 
at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  called  the  final  Masora, 

Masora  finalis. 

There  is  another  invention  ascribed  to  the  Mosorites, 
which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  place.  In  Jewish 
manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a word  is  often  found,  with  a small  circle  annexed  to 
it,  or  writh  an  asterisk  over  it,  and  a word  written  in 
the  margin  of  the  same  line.  The  former  is  called  the 
Ketib,  that  is,  written,  and  the  latter,  Keri,  that  is,  read  Ketib. 
or  reading,  as  if  to  intimate,  write  in  this  maimer,  but  KerL 
read  in  that  manner.  For  instance,  when  they  meet  with 
certain  words,  they  substitute  others  : thus,  instead  of 
the  name  Jehovah,  (which,  expressing  the  being,  the 
essence,  and  the  eternity  of  the  Deity,  the  Jews  con- 
sider a word  too  sacred  for  human  utterance,)  they 
substitute  Adonni,  which  is  expressive  not  of  God  but 
of  Lord.  And,  in  lieu  of  terms  not  strictly  consistent 
with  decency,  they  pronounce  others  less  indelicate 
or  more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  propriety.  (Walton, 
ut  supra  i Whittaker's  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  .Scriptures,  p.  114 — 178.) 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  M anoretic  system  of  Valueoftto 
notation,  biblical  critics  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion.  Masora. 
While  some  have  commended  the  undertaking,  and 
have  considered  it  as  an  admirable  invention  for  pre- 
serving the  purity  of  the  sacred  text,  and  for  putting 
a stop  to  the  arbitrary  and  unbounded  licentiousness 
and  rashness  of  transcribers  and  critics  ; others  have 
altogether  censured  the  design,  suspecting  that  the 
Ma&orites  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  text,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  ancient  and  true  reading  of  their  fore- 
fathers, another  reading  more  favourable  to  their  pre- 
judices, and  more  opposite  to  Christianity,  whose  tes- 
timonies and  proofs  they  were  desirous  of  weakening 
as  much  as  possible.  Without  adopting  cither  of  these 
extremes,  Bishop  Marsh  observes  that  the  text  itself, 
as  regulated  by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  was 
probably  the  result  of  a collection  of  manuscripts.  But 
as  those  Hebrew  critics  were  cautious  of  introducing 
too  many  corrections  into  the  text,  they  noted  in  the 
margins  of  their  manuscripts,  or  in  their  critical  col- 
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lections,  such  various  readings  derived  from  other 
manuscripts,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  prede- 
cessors, as  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  This, 
he  is  of  opinion,  is  the  real  origin  of  those  marginal 
or  Masoretic  readings,  which  we  find  in  many  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  the  propensity  of  the  later 
Jews,  to  seek  mystical  meanings  in  the  plainest  facts, 
gradually  induced  the  belief,  that  both  textual  and 
marginal  readings  proceeded  from  the  sacred  writers 
themselves;  and  that  the  latter  were  transmitted  to 
posterity  by  oral  tradition,  as  conveying  some  mys- 
terious application  of  the  written  words  ; they  were 
regarded  therefore  as  materials,  not  of  criticism  but 
of  interpretation.  The  same  eminent  critic  further 
remurks,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the 
Masorites  to  preserve  the  sacred  text  without  variations, 
**  if  their  success  has  not  been  complete,  either  in 
establishing  or  preserving  the  Hebrew  text,  they  have 
been  guilty  of  the  only  fault  which  is  common  to  every 
human  effort."  (Bp.  Marsh's  Lecture t on  Divinity,  part 
ii.  Lcct.  x.  p.  84,  98.) 

Though  any  designed  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  was  indeed 
never  suspected,  yet  the  carelessness  and  inadvertence 
of  transcribers,  during  the  loog  series  of  many  hun- 
dred yoors,  would  unavoidably  cause  very  many  mis- 
CniUtion takes.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  seventeenth 
Hebrew  century,  that  any  extensive  collation  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts was  made.  This  was  owing  to  the  notion 
(fouuded  on  the  bold  assertions  of  the  rabbins  which 
were  implicitly  credited  by  the  Christians,)  which  liad 
been  formed  of  the  ubsolutc  integrity  of  the  sacred 
text,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  preservation  from 
error  by  the  Masora.  The  first  critic  that  impugned 
this  notion,  was  Johannes  Morinus,  a priest  of  the 
Oratory  at  Paris  ; who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Kxereitaliones  Bibtiae  de  Heirai  Grtccique  Textds  rince- 
ritatc,  published  in  1633,  laboured  to  shew,  that  the 
Hebrew  Bible  has  descended  to  posterity,  in  a very 
imperfect  state ; not  that  the  Jews  had  wilfully  cor- 
rupted the  Sacred  Writings,  but  that  they  bail  tran- 
scribed them  so  negligently,  as  to  have  lost  in  very 
numerous  instances  the  original  antT  genuine  text. 
Morinus  was  soon  after  followed  by  Ludovicus  Cnp- 
pellus,  Hebrew  Professor  at  the  French  Protestant 
University  of  Saumur,  whose  Critica  Sacra  was  first 
published  at  Paris  in  1650.  In  this  work  he  was  led 
to  question  the  general  integrity  of  the  text,  from  the 
difference  which  he  observed  between  the  Hebrew  text 
and  the  version  of  the  Scptuagint,  and  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ; from  the 
manifest  and  j»alpable  corruptions  which  he  thought  he 
saw  in  the  text  itself ; and  from  the  many  reasons, 
which  led  him  to  suppose,  that  the  vowel  points  oml 
the  Masora  were  both  a modern  and  an  useless  in- 
vention. 

The  principles  of  Cappellus  were  adopted  by  Bishop 
Walton,  in  his  prolegomena  to  the  London  Polyglott  \ 
in  which  that  learned  prelate  acknowledged  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  a critical  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a more  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ; 
and  materially  contributed  to  it  by  his  own  exertions. 
At  length,  the  necessity  of  a collation  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  began  to  be  generally  acknowledged ; and 
some  attempts  to  tlrnt  purpose  were  mode  by  subse- 
quent editors  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  viz.  by  Rabbi 
Joseph  Atbias,  in  his  celebrated  edition  of  Die  Hebrew 


Scriptures,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1661,  and  again 
in  1667  ; by  Jnblon*kt  in  his  edition  printed  at  Berlin 
in  1699;  by  Van  der  Hooght,  at  Amsterdam  in  1704  ; 
by  Opitz,  at  Kiel,  in  1709  ; by  J.  H.  Michaelis,  at 
Halle,  in  1720;  and  by  Houbigant,  at  Paris,  in  1753. 
Of  these  editions,  some  notice  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  this  section.  The  manuscripts  thus  collated, 
were  examined  with  the  same  attention,  the  various 
readings  of  them  were  discussed  with  the  same  free- 
dom, and  their  respective  merits  ascertained  by  the 
same  rules  of  criticism,  as  had  been  previously  applied 
in  respect  to  manuscripts  of  profane  authors.  But  all 
preceding  collations  or  manuscripts  were  surpassed  by 
that  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  who,  in  1753,  published  at 
Oxford  his  First  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed 
Hebrew  test,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  the  same  extensive  collation  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  as  had  already  been  undertaken  of  the 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament : and,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  he  exhibited  a specimen  of 
various  readings  from  seventy  Hebrew  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.  In  1759,  he  pub- 
lished his  .Second  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed 
Hebrew  text,  in  which  he  also  replied  to  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  his  First  Dissertation. 
The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  being  then  very 
generally  admitted,  a very  liberal  subscription  was 
made  (amounting  nearly  to  £ 10,000.)  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  collation.  Various  persons  were 
employed  both  at  home  and  abroad  : but  of  the  Foreign 
literati  the  principal  was  Professor  Bruns,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt ; who  not  only  collated  Hebrew 
manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  travelled  for  that  purpose 
into  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  business  of  collation 
occupied  from  1*60  to  1769  inclusive,  during  which 
period  Dr.  Kennicott  published  annually  an  account  of 
the  progress  made.  The  arranging  and  digesting  of 
the  materials  thus  acquired,  necessarily  occupied 
several  succeeding  years.  The  variations,  contained 
in  nearly  seven  hundred  bundles  of  papers,  being  at 
length  digested,  and  the  whole,  when  put  together, 
being  corrected  by  the  original  collations,  and  then 
fairly  transcribed  into  thirty  folio  volumes, — the  work 
was  put  to  press  in  1773.  In  1776,  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Kennicott’*  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was 
delivered  to  the  public,  and  in  1730  the  second  volume. 
Extensive  as  Dr.  Kennicott' s collections  were,  a 
copious  gleaning  remained  for  the  researches  of  John 
Bernard  dc  Rossi,  professor  of  divinity  and  oriental 
languages  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Parma  ; the  result 
of  whose  collations  was  given  to  the  public  between 
the  years  1784 — 1788,  1799.  The  total  number  of 
munuscripts  collated  by  or  for  Dr.  Kennicott,  is  about, 
six  hundred  and  thirty  ; and  of  those  collated  by  Pro- 
fessor Dc  Rossi,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight  of  which  were  in  his  own 
private  library,  and  the  remainder  in  different  Foreign 
libraries.  Of  the  immense  mass  of  various  readings 
which  the  collations  of  these  eminent  critics  exhibit, 
multitudes  arc  insignificant,  consisting  frequently  of 
the  omission  or  addition  of  a single  letter  in  a word, 
Ac.  But  they  are  not  on  that  account  useless,  for  they 
all  contribute  powerfully  to  ascertain  and  establish — 
instead  of  invalidating — the  authenticity  and  integrity 
of  the  sacred  text,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ; ns  all  the  manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  their  dates,  and  of  the  places  where  they 
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BIBLE.  were  transcribed,  agree  in  that  which  constitutes  the 
pro|>er  essence  and  substance  of  divine  revelation,  viz. 
its  doctrines,  moral  precepts,  and  historical  relations. 
(Kcnnirott.  Divert  alio  General  is ; De  Rossi,  Prole - 
gomenn  nH  Par.  I*ct.) 

Printed  The  Printed  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  very 

editions.  numerous.  The  following  are  those  most  worthy  of 
attention,  either  from  their  rarity  or  their  intrinsic  value. 

The  first  printed  Hebrew  book  is  an  edition  of  the 
Psalter,  supposed  to  be  printed  about  the  year  1477* 
It  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  with  a square 
Hebrew  type  approaching  to  that  of  the  Herman  Jews. 
The  text  is  without  points,  except  in  the  four  first 
Psalms,  which  are  clumsily  pointed.  The  commentary 
of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  the  text. 
In  the  rabbinical  Hebrew  character,  and  is  much  more 
complete  than  in  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains 
all  those  passages,  which  were  afterwards  omitted  as 
being  hostile  to  Christianity.  At  Soncino,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  148*2. 
It  was  followed  by  the  Greater  Prophets  in  1484, 
and  the  Lesser  Prophets  in  I486.  The  Hagiographa 
was  printed  at  Naples  in  1487  : a copy  of  it  on  vellum 
in  two  folio  volumes,  is  in  the  library  of  Eton  College. 
‘The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  appeared 
at  Soncino  in  1488:  it  is  at  present  so  scarce,  that 
only  nine  copies  of  it  are  known  to  he  in  existence, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
This  edition,  and  that  of  the  Psalter  above  noticed, 
are  considered  ns  equal  in  value  to  manuscripts.  The 
next  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  was  published 
in  1494  at  Brescia,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
edition  from  which  Luther  made  his  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Brescinn  edition  was 
the  basis  of  the  Complutensinn  (forming  part  of  the 
celebrated  Cnmplutcnsian  Polyglott,)  printed  in  1517* 
and  described  in  the  sequel  of  this  article.  lu  1518, 
Daniel  Boinbcrg  published  at  Venice  two  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  one  in  quarto,  the  other  iu 
large  folio  : the  latter  was  conducted  by  Felix  Pra- 
tensis,and,  as  it  contains  the  Hebrew  text  accompanied 
with  the  Mftsora,  it  is  called  Bom  berg’s  first  rabbin- 
ical Bible.  The  second  edition  of  it,  which  is  more 
correct,  was  printed  also  at  Venice,  in  1525,  1526, 
under  the  direction  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Cbajim,  who 
pointed  the  text  according  to  the  Masorctic  system. 
The  Brcscian  edition  of  1494  was  likewise  the  basis 
of  Daniel  Bomberg’s  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Venice 
in  1521,  and  of  Sebastian  Munster's  edition  in  Hebrew 
and  Latiu,  printed  at  Basil  in  1534-5,  and  of  his  second 
edition  in  Hebrew  only,  but  accompanied  with  parts 
of  the  Masora  and  various  critical  annotations,  and 
which  was  finished  in  the  following  year.  The  Com- 
plutcnstnn  is  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  the 
Antwerp  (1572)  and  Paris  (1641)  Polyglott  Bibles  j 
and  Bombcrg’s  second  rabbinical  Bible  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  modern  pointed  copies. 

In  the  years  1539 — 1544,  Robert  Stephens  printed 
his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  four  quarto  volumes  j 
and  in  1544 — 1546,  his  very  beautifully  printed  edition 
in  seven  volumes  16mo.  In  1587  was  printed  at  Ham- 
burgh the  edition  of  Elias  H utter,  in  large  characters. 
l:i  1611,  the  celebrated  Hebraist  John  Buxtorf  printed 
at  Basil  his  octavo  edition  ; and  in  1618,  1619,  he 
published  his  great  rabbinical  Bible,  which,  on  account 
of  the  additional  matter  comprised  m it,  is  held  in 
great  esteem  by  Hebrew  scholars.  It  contains  tbe 


commentaries  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  rabbins  Jarchi, 
A ben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  tierson,  and  Saodias 
Ilaggnon  : an  appendix  is  subjoined,  containing 

besides  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which  is  pointed  by 
Buxtorf,  (who  also  corrected  and  amended  the  great 
Masora,)  together  with  the  various  lections  of  the 
rabbis  Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  Xaptali.  The  Tiberias,  which 
Buxtorf  published  in  1620,  was  intended  to  illustrate 
the  Mantra  and  other  add. thins  to  his  great  Bible. 

In  1635,  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  printed  a quarto 
Hebrew  Bible  at  Amsterdam,  in  two  columns  : it  is 
said  to  be  very  correct.  In  165*  was  published,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  eminently  learned  Bishop 
Walton,  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  (described  in  the 
sequel  of  this  article,)  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  is 
printed  masoretically,  almost  in  absolute  agreement 
with  the  many  preceding  edition*,  and  with  the  latest 
MSB.  The  celebrated  edition,  executed  by  Joseph 
Athias,  a Jewish  printer  at  Amsterdam,  was  published 
in  1661,  and  again  in  1667  : the  first  of  these  octavo 
editions  is  the  most  beautiful,  but  the  second  is  said 
to  be  the  most  correct.  The  text  of  these  editions  was 
founded  both  on  manuscripts  and  printed  editions. 
The  edition  of  Jahlomski,  a learned  clergyman  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1699,  in  large 
8vo.  The  eminent  critic,  De  Rossi,  considers  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  correct  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  his  preface,  Jablonski  gave  some  very  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers ; and,  having  announced  the  existence  of 
various  readings,  he  pointed  out  the  means  of  correcting 
them  by  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  which  he  stre- 
nuously recommended.  He  chiefly  followed  the  text 
of  the  edition  of  1667,  and  confined  his  corrections 
principally  to  the  vowel  points  and  accents.  In  1705 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  the  edition  of  Everard  Van 
der  liooght,  well  known  for  its  typographical  beauty 
and  its  convenience  for  common  use.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  that  of  Athias  s second  edition,  with  marginal 
notes  pointing  out  the  contents  of  each  section  : the 
characters,  especially  the  vowel  points,  are  uncom- 
monly clear  and  distinct.  Von  der  Hooght's  Hebrew 
text  was  reprinted  at  London  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
in  1811-12,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey.  This  re- 
print is  fur  from  being  correct  : but  the  stereotype  edi- 
tion, executed  at  London  in  1822,  is  every  way  superior, 
in  point  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  accuracy.  In  preporing 
it  for  the  press,  tbe  editor  (Mr.  Judah  DAllemand) 
states  that  he  discovered  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
errata  in  Von  der  Hooght’s  edition  j which  have  been 
carefully  corrected.  In  addition  tohis  previous  labours, 
every  page  was  revised  four  times,  after  the  stereotype 
plates  were  cost,  by  scholars  conversant  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  Van  der  Hooght's  summaries  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  chapter  arc  omitted,  to  diminish  the 
price  of  the  book.  The  Masorctic  notes  and  various 
readings  are  very  neatly  and  clearly  exhibited  at  the 
foot  of  each  page. 

In  17W,  Professor  Opitz,  at  Kiel,  published  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  for  which  he  collated  both  printed  edi- 
tions and  manuscripts : and  in  1720,  John  Henry 
Mirhaelis  published  a Hebrew  Bible,  for  which  he  col- 
lated many  printed  editions,  besides  five  Hebrew  MSS. 
preserved  at  Erfurt.  The  text  is  from  Jahlonski’s 
edition,  and  the  various  lections  arc  given  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  page. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  great  ex  pec- 
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BIBLE,  tations  were  raised  by  the  preparation*  made  for  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  by  Charles  Francis  Hou- 
higant,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris, 
whose  prolegomena  appeared  in  1746,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  1753  by  a splendid  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  in  four  volumes,  quarto.  The  text  is  that 
of  V an  der  iiooght,  without  points.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Samaritan  readings,  printed  in  the  margin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  his  critical  apparatus  consisted  of 
extracts  from  only  twelve  Hebrew  manuscripts,  of 
wlticii  he  is  said  not  to  have  made  all  the  use  he 
might  have  done,  lloubigant  also  printed  a new 
Latin  version,  expressive  of  such  a text  as  his  criti- 
cal emendations  (which  are  too  often  founded  on 
conjectures)  appeared  to  justify  and  recommend. 

All  preceding  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with 
critical  apparatus,  were  surpassed  by  that  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nientt.  (whose  collections  have  been  already  noticed) 
which  appeared  in  1776,  1750  at  Oxford,  in  two 
volumes,  folio.  The  text  was  printed  from  that  of 
Van  der  Iiooght,  (but  without  the  points)  with  which 
ail  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  collated.  In  the 
Pentateuch,  the  directions  of  the  Samaritan  text  were 
printed  in  a column  parallel  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
numerous  variations,  from  the  text  of  Van  dcrHoogbt, 
both  in  (he  Samaritan  manuscripts,  and  also  in  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  printed  editions,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, are  placed  se|»arately  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  his  authorities  ore  designated  by  numbers  (from 
1 to  69?)  which  lure  explained  iu  the  liutertatio 
Generali t.  This  Dissertation  answers  to  what  are 
called  Prolegomena  in  other  editions,  and  contains 
much  valuable  critical  disquisition  on  the  history,  &c. 
of  the  Sacred  Text.  To  Dr.  Kennicutt's  edition. 
Professor  Dc  Rossi,  (of  whose  collections  also  notice 
has  already  been  taken)  published  an  important 
supplement  at  Parma,  in  1764 — 1768,  1*69,  in  five 
quarto  volumes,  containing  extracts  from  Hebrew 
manuscripts.  This  work  and  Dr.  Kennicott’s  edition 
form  one  set  of  collations.  In  1793,  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  published  at  Leipzig,  by  Dr.  Dce- 
deriein  and  Professor  Meissner,  in  two  volume*,  oc- 
tavo, containing  the  principal  various  readings  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  There  arc  copies  bearing 
the  date  of  Halle,  1818 ; but  they  are  only  the  edition 
of  1793,  with  a new  preface  by  Dr.  Knuppe.  More 
valuable  is  the  edition  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Professor  Jahn,  at  Vienna,  in  1808,  in 
four  volumes,  octavo.  The  text  is  very  neatly  printed ; 
the  chief  vowel  points  ore  retained  ; and  a copious 
selection  of  the  most  important  various  rending*  is 
given.  Mr.  Boothrayd’s  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott,  is  valuable 
for  its  critical  apparatus,  which  is  compiled  with  great 
industry  from  the  most  approved  ancient  and  modern 
English  and  foreign  biblical  critics.  The  text  is 
neatly  printed  after  that  of  Kennicott,  with  the  chief 
various  readings,  selected  from  hi*  collection  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from 
the  ancient  versions.  (Lc  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
(edited  by  Marsh,)  vol.  i. ; Bishop  Marsh’s  Lectures, 
part  U.  Lcct.  x.  xi. ; Home’s  Introduction  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, voL  ii.  part  i.  ch.  UL  sec.  1.) 

$ III.  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

These  arc  numerous,  and  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  criticism  and  intepretation  of  the  Bible.  At 


first  the  Jews  were  very  reserved  in  communicating  BIBLE, 
their  sacred  writings  to  strangers.  Despising  and  ^ 

shunning  the  Gentiles,  they  withheld  from  them  the 
treasures  of  Divine  knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible: 
nor  were  the  Egyptians,  Arabs,  and  other  nations, 
bordering  on  the  Jews,  acquainted  with  these  books, 
until  after  the  several  captivities  of  the  Jews,  when  the 
singularity  of  the  Hebrew  laws  and  ceremonies  induced 
several  to  desire  a more  particular  knowledge  of  them. 

The  earliest  version  of  the  Bible  is  the  Greek  Septtugtat 
translation,  usually  called  the  Septuagint.  According  rcreioa. 
to  the  account  of  the  psuedu-Aristcas,  Ptolemy  Pliila- 
dclphus  applied  to  Eleazar,  the  Jewish  High  Priest  at 
Jerusalem,  for  proper  persons  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language  ; and  Elcazar  sent 
six  elders  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes.  These 
seventy-two  persons  soon  completed  their  work  ; and 
from  their  number  it  was  called  the  Septuagint  version, 
seventy  being  a round  number.  This  account  is  now 
generally  rejected  as  fictitious.  By  some  learned  men 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  this  was  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  because  it  was  approved  by  the  Sanhedrim,  nr 
Great  Council  of  the  Jews,  who  were  seventy  in 
number.  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  its  name, 
or  the  number  of  its  authors,  their  introduction  of 
Coptic  words,  as  well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas 
purely  Hebrew  altogether  in  the  Egyptian  manner, 
clearly  prove  that  they  were  natives  of  Egypt.  The 
Pentateuch  was  probably  executed  during  the  joint 
reigus  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  his  son  Philadclphus  : 
it  is  allowed  to  have  been  translated  with  great 
fidelity.  Next  to  the  Pentateuch  for  alrility  of  exe- 
cution, are  the  Proverbs  and  Book  of  Job : internal 
evidence  proves  that  Joshua  was  not  translated  until 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lngus. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  Books 
of  Esther,  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets  were  translated, 
with  various  and  inferior  degrees  of  ability  : the  dates 
of  the  Greek  version  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and 
Kings  are  not  known.  The  Septuagint  version  was 
in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ : and  very  many  of  the  quotations  in  the  Xcw 
Testament  are  made  from  it. 

There  are  four  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Bible,  Gmk 
or  Septuagint  version,  from  one  or  more  of  which  all  Bibles, 
subsequent  editions  have  been  copied,  viz.  The  Com- 
plutensian,  the  Aldine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Oxford, 
or  Dr.  Grabe’s  edition. 

1.  The  Complutensutn  edition  was  undertaken  by 
the  divines  of  Complutum,  or  Alcala,  in  Spain,  and 
forms  port  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  described 
below.  It  bears  the  date  of  1515  : the  text  was  com- 
posed after  several  manuscripts,  which  the  editors  have 
not  described.  Hence  they  have  been  charged  with 
haviug  altered  it  in  various  places  to  make  it  harmo- 
nize with  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  the  Vulgate 
version;  and  with  having  filled  up  the  chasm  in  the 
Septuagint  from  other  Greek  versions.  This  edition 
has  been  copied  in  the  Antwerp  and  Paris  PolygiottS, 
also  described  below,  in  the  editions  printed  by  the 
Cominelines,  in  1586,  1599,  and  1616,  and  in  those 
executed  by  Walder,  in  1596,  and  Hutter,  in  1599. 

3.  The  AUline  edition  appeared  in  1518,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Aldus  Manutius : the  text  of  this 
edition  was  formed  from  several  ancient  manuscripts. 

Bishop  Walton  has  pronounced  it  to  be  much  purer 
thau  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  to  which 
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BIBLE,  it  is  actually  prior  in  point  of  time ; the  latter  not 
being-  published  before  1522,  though  it  bears  the  date 
of  151*.  Bishop  Marsh  asserts  that  it  is  interpolated 
in  various  places  from  other  Greek  versions.  The 
Aldine  edition  was  reprinted  nt  Strasburgh,  in  152$, 
at  Basil,  in  1545,  at  Frankfort,  in  1597,  and  at  other 
places. 

3.  The  Vatican  edition  was  published  at  Rome,  in 
mdlxxxvi.,  though  commonly  dated  mdlxxxvii.,  the 
figure  t having  been  subsequently  added.  The  text 
of  this  edition  was  taken  from  the  celebrated  Codex 
Vatican  us,  1309,  (a  manuscript  of  the  fifth  century,) 
with  the  exception  of  such  words  as  the  editors 
regarded  in  the  light  of  errata  : and  the  work  was 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Cnrafa,  and 
other  learned  persons  at  the  expense  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
Copies  with  the  date  of  1587  are  of  most  frequent 
occurrence.  The  Vatican  edition  has  been  reprinted  in 
Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  (described  in  a subsequent 
section,)  and  also  in  various  other  forms.  The 
editions  most  valued  are,  1.  That  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1665,  with  a learned  preface  by  Bishop 
Pearson  ; 3.  The  edition  published  by  Lambert  Bos, 
nt  Francker,  in  1709,  with  additional  various  readings; 
3.  That  of  Ucineccius,  at  Halle,  in  1730,  (again  in 
1/37,)  also  with  additional  various  readings,  from  the 
Coraplutensiun  and  Aldine  editions,  and  from  the  Alex- 
andrian nmuuscript  ; 4.  That  of  Oxford,  1817,  in  six 
volumes,  with  various  readings  from  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript ; to  which  is  prefixed  a valuable  introduc- 
tion extracted  from  Carpzov’s  Critka  Sacra;  5.  The 
Oxford  edition,  begun  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
Dean  of  Winchester,  and  now  continuing  by  the  Rev. 
James  Pearson,  B.  D.,  with  various  readings,  the 
result  of  several  years  collation,  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  a noble  subscription,  promoted  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  Between  the 
years  1798  and  1833,  two  volumes,  and  three  parts 
of  the  third  volume  were  published,  besides  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  both  according  to  the  Septuagint  version 
and  that  of  Theodotion.  The  plan  and  execution  of " 
this  noble  edition  are  highly  commended  by  Bishop 
Marsh.  C.  The  edition  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Vnlpy,  London,  1S19. 

4.  The  Oxford  edition,  prepared  by  Dr.  Grabc,  has 
for  its  basis  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus,  a manuscript  written  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  or  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  ; but  where  readings,  which  were 
believed  to  be  genuine,  were  found  in  the  Vatican 
edition  or  in  other  manuscripts,  such  readings  were 
adopted.  Though  Dr.  Grabc  prepared  the  whole  for 
the  press,  yet  he  published  only  the  first  and  fourth 
volumes,  in  17**7'.  1709 ; the  second  being  edited  by 
Dr.  Lee,  in  1719*  and  the  thin!  by  Dr.  Wigan,  in 
1720.  The  text  of  Grabe’s  edition  was  accurately  and 
beautifully  printed  by  Brcitingcr,  in  four  volumes, 
quarto,  ut  Zurich,  1730 — 1733  : the  various  readings 
of  the  Vatican  edition  ore  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

''  Besides  the  Septuagint,  there  are  several  other 

fliblca.  Greek  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  claim 
to  be  noticed  in  this  article,  particularly  those  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symtuachus. 

1.  Aquila  was  a Jewish  proselyte,  a native  of  Sinope, 
in  Pontus,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century.  His 
version  is  extremely  literal : lie  is  said  to  hav« 


published  two  editions  of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  bibi.F. 
preferred  by  the  Jews  as  being  most  exact.  1 , 

2.  Theodotion  was  a native  of  Ephesus,  and  nearly  v 
contemporary  with  Aquila.  His  version  is  more  free 

than  that  of  Aquila,  and,  in  fact,  is  a kind  of  version 
of  the  Septuagint  made  after  the  original  Hebrew.  It 
supplies  some  deficiencies  in  the  Septuagint ; but 
where  Theodotion  translates  without  help,  he  evidently 
shews  himself  to  have  been  but  indifferently  skilled  in 
Hebrew.  His  version  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Christian  churches,  as  being  deemed 
more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Septuagint,  of  which 
only  a few  fragments  remain. 

3.  Symmachus  was  an  Ebionile,  or  semi-Christian, 
who  lived  a few  years  later  than  Theodotion,  that  is, 
about  the  year  of  Christ,  200 : his  version,  though 
concise,  is  free  and  paraphrastic,  regarding  the  sense 
rather  than  the  words  of  the  original. 

Besides  the  preceding  Greek  versions,  there  arc 
three  others,  usually  called  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
versions  ; which  derive  their  names  from  the  order  in 
which  Origen  disposed  them  in  the  columns  of  his 
hcxaplar  edition  of  the  Bible.  But  their  age  and 
authors  being  unknown,  and  they  being  in  themselves 
of  little  value,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  them  in  this  place. 

Syria  being  visited  at  n very  early  period  by  the 
preachers  of  Christianity,  several  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  were  made  into  the  language  of  that 
country.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Pcschito 
or  Literal,  as  it  is  usually  called,  on  account  of  its 
very  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  text  from  which 
it  was  immediately  made,  about  the  end  of  the  first, 
or  early  in  the  second  century.  To  its  general  fidelity 
almnst  every  biblical  critic  of  eminence  bears  un- 
qualified approbation.  This  version  is  printed  in  the 
Pol ygl oils  of  Paris  and  London. 

Historical  evidence  concerning  the  Arabic  versions 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  tenth  century,  w'hen  Rabbi  Bible*. 

Snail  ias  Gnon,  a celebrated  Jewish  teacher  at  Babylon, 
translated  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Arabic.  Of  this 
translation,  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
are  all  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered  and  printed. 

There  arc  several  other  Arabic  versions  extant ; but 
not  being  very  ancient,  nor  possessing  much  critical 
authority,  they  arc  of  little  value. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Per-  pfn^aa 
si  an  language,  but  most  of  them  are  in  manuscript.  Bibles. 

The  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  printed  in 
the  London  Polyglott,  was  executed  by  a Jew  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

The  language  of  ancient  Egypt  w as  divided  into  two  Efryptina 
dialects,  the  Coptic , or  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  vennou. 
the  Sahidic,  or  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Coptic 
version  was  made  from  the  Septuagint,  perhaps  in  the 
second  or  third  century,  and  certainly  before  the 
seventh  century.  Of  this  version  only  the  Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Psalms  have  been  printed.  No  part  of 
the  Sahidic  version  of  the  Old  Testament  appears  ever 
to  have  been  published. 

The  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  version  was  also  made  Abruinka 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  (it  is  supposed)  about  the  wraioo. 
second  or  third  century.  Only  a fow  books  and  frag- 
ments of  this  version  have  been  printed. 

The  Septuagint  was  likewise  the  parent  of  the  Armenian 
Armenian  version,  executed  towards  the  close  of  the  •***/«!*. 
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BIBLE.  Sclavonic,  or  old  Russian  version,  made  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  Armenian  Bible  was  first  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1669  j the  Sclavonic  I'cntateuch  was 
printed  at  Prague,  in  1519,  and  the  entire  Bible  in 
1570. 

Gothic  The  Gothic  version  was  executed  from  the  Sop- 

vereiotu  tungiut  by  Ulphilas  a celebrated  Bishop  of  the  Micso- 
Goths  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Phi- 
lostorgius  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.v.)  asserts  that  Ulphilas 
omitted  the  Book*  of  Kings,  from  un  apprehension  that 
the  martial  spirit  of  his  countrymen  might  be  excited 
by  the  relation  of  Jewish  wars.  But  this  assertion  is 
refuted  by  Signor  Mai’s  recent  discovery,  in  the  Am- 
brosian library  at  Milan,  of  some  fragments  of  the 
Gothic  translation  of  these  hooks. 

Latin  It  appears  that  the  Latin  or  Western  church  pos- 

venions.  sessed  several  Latin  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  only  one  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  made  from  the  Greek.  This  translation 
was  generally  received  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  undertook  a 
version  of  it,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Damasus.  Of 
this  version  ouly  the  Psalms  anti  Book  of  Job  have 
descended  to  our  time.  In  fact  these  two  Books,  with 
the  Chronicles,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastics,  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  were  the  only  parts  of  it  which  were  ever 
published  ; his  manuscript  version  of  the  other  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  being  either  secreted  or  de- 
stroyed by  some  person  to  whom  they  were  intrusted. 
This  loss  only  stimulated  Jerome  to  fresh  exertions  ; 
and  in  the  year  -105  he  completed  his  translation  from 
the  Hebrew,  which  he  had  commenced  before  he  had 
finished  his  revisal.  This  new  version  was  gradually 
introduced  into  the  Western  c hurch,  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing weak  persons  : at  length  it  received  from  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  sanction  of  Papal  authority. 
Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 


(which,  being  daily  chaunted  to  music  in  the  church  BIBLE, 
service,  made  it  difficult  to  introduce  alterations  in'^-v^" 
them,)  Jerome’s  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
has  been  exclusively  adopted  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
under  the  name  of  the  Vulgate  version  : and  a decree 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  pro- 
nounced it  to  he  authentic ; and  commanded  that  the 
Vulgate  alone  should  be  used  in  idl  sermons,  exposi- 
tions, and  disputations.  Great  confusion  having 
arisen  from  the  incorrectness  and  numerous  variations 
both  in  the  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  this 
version.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  a new  and  corrected 
edition  (the  proof  sheets  of  which  he  himself  revised) 
to  be  published  at  Rome  in  1590.  This  he  com- 
manded to  be  received  ns  authentic:  but  it  was  found 
to  be  so  extremely  incorrect,  that  Clement  VIII.,  his 
successor,  suppressed  this  edition,  and  published  an- 
other authentic  edition,  which  differs  materially  from 
the  Sixtine  edition,  both  in  sense  ami  words.  The 
Latin  Vulgntc  version  is  allowed  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  a faithful  translation,  though  some  passages 
are  mistranslated  in  order  to  support  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  church  of  Home.  The  modern  printed 
editions  of  it  are  very  numerous.  (Horne's  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  i.  part  i.  cb.  v. ; Le  Long  and  Marsh,  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  part  ii.) 

| IV.  Modern  Fertions  of  the  Bible. 

The  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  different 
modern  languages,  which  are  spoken  in  the  four 
uarters  of  the  globe,  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
ifticult  to  obtain  correct  accounts  of  all  of  them. 

The  following  tables,  however,  will  exhibit  at  one 
view  the  principal  translations,  together  with  the  dates 
when  they  appeared,  the  authors  by  whom  they  were 
executed,  ami  the  names  of  the  places  in  which  they 
were  severally  printed. 
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TRANSLATIONS  INTO  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 


Lancia  gc. 


i New  I liihle,  or 
J TesUmnit  j Old  Teat. 


Spanish  (Vulcncian  dialect  of) 

German  

English  

French  

Swedish  . . 

Danish  

Dutch 

Italian 

Spanish  

Russian  

Helvetian  dialect  

Lower  Saxon  dialect 

Finnish  

Croatian  

Basque  . . 

Welsh 

Hungarian 

Wcndi.sh 

Icelandic 

Pomeranian  dialect  ......... 

Polish  

Bohemian  

Modern  Greek  

Walluchiau  

Ilninancse  

Lithuanian 

Turkish  

Irish  

Livonian  

Ksthnnian  

Esthonian,  dialect  of  

Dorpatian  dialect  

Grisons  

Upper  Luji.it inn  

Lnpponic  


Portuguese  . 

Italian  . . . . 
■Spanish  . . . . 

Maltese  . . . 


Samogitian Irco 

Judao-Polifrh lfc«l 

Modern  Russ 

Russian  dialects,  viz. 

Karelian  (Gospel  of  Matt.) . . 1 R20 

Mordw&ssian  ( Four  Gospels)  1821 
Tchercmissian(FourGospels)  1821 


Ware  of  Printing. 

Boniface  Ferrer  Valencia. 

Martin  Luther I Wiitctnbcig. 

Tindul  and  Covcrdoie . i Uncertain. 

Robert  Olivetan  Geneva. 

Olaus  Petri  Upsal,  Sweden. 

Pailadius  atul  others  [Copenhagen. 


Antonio  Bniccioli’s  revised?  . 

Cusaiodorus  de  Reyna, 

Cyril  and  Methodius  ....... 


j Thorladc  

Unknown  

[ Several  

Several  

Maximus  Calliergi  . 

Unknown  


S.  B.  Chylinaky 

Lazarus  Seaman 

Dr.  Daniel,  Bp.  Bedell 


{Geneva. 

I Frankfort,  or  BasiL 
Ostrog. 
r Zurich, 
j Lubeck. 

Stockholm. 

J Tubingen. 

» Rochelle. 

London. 

I Vienna. 
LWittemberg. 
Holuni,  Iceland. 
Burth . 

Cralitx,  Moravia. 
Geneva, 
r Belgrade, 
t SchuoL * 
London. 

Oxford. 

London. 

Riga. 


1?  IP 

1 728  ! Sevenl  . 
....  i Unknown 


j (.Coire. 

• • [Bautzen. 

Stockholm. 


j Bishops  Wilson  and  HiidcslevjLoudon  & Whitehaven. 


1*02  James  Stewart  and  others  ....  Edinburgh. 

1748-53  Ferreira  d'Almcida,  (Cath.)  ..  Amsterdam  & Batavia. 
1783  Antonio  Pereira,  (Cath.)  ....  Lisbon. 

177G  Antonio  Martini,  (Cath.)  ....  Turin. 

1783,  4 Padre  Scio,  (Cath.)  Madrid. 

r Rev.  W.  Jowett,  M.  A.  and  ■»  . 

\ Signor  Cannolo / Malta* 

* Petersburgh. 

....  N.  Solomon  London. 


Russian  Bible  Society  Petersburg)]. 


TABLE  II.— TRANSLATIONS  INTO  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  MODERN  ASIA. 


BIBLE. 


BIBLE. 


New  Testament,  or  Detached 


Bible,  nr  Old  Trstmiieut,  or 


Books  thereof. 


Detached  Bottkf  thereof. 


Author. 


Place  ofPrintln#. 


Detached 


Detached 


Books. 


I . Arabic  und  its  deri- 
vative languages. 

Arabic  . 


|(N.  Sabat  and  Rev, 
( H.  Martyn,  B.  D.  , 
Lieut.  Col.  Colcbrokc 
Rev.  H Martyn  .... 

{John  Leyden,  ^ 
M.  D.  and  others  ) I 


Calcutta. 


Persian 


Petersburg. 
jSc  nun pore. 


Pushtoo  ........ 

Bulocha  

2.  Sanscrit  and  its 
derivative  Jang. 

Sanscrit  

Sikh,  or  Punjabee 

Assamese 

Kashinireo  

\Vutch,or  Multance 

Guzeruttcc 

Riknnccr  

Kunkuna  

Mar  invar 

Oojuvmee  

Bundelkundee. . . . 

Nepaulese  


ISOS 

1811 

1819 

1819 

1819 

1820 
1819 
1818 
1822 
18*22 
1822 
1822 


Baptist  Missionaries 


iScramporc. 


, Pent,  and 
: Hist.bookjtj 
U812-15  .. 

Pcnt.Hist.A 
J Poet  .books, 

* 1806-12  . . 

Psalms,  1747 


Muhratta 


Hindee 


f Danish  Missionary  'j 
1 Benjamin  Schultz  j 
Rev.  Il.Martyn  .... 

Baptist  Missionaries 

Rev.  W.  Hands  .... 
i'  Danish  Mission- A 
< arics.Zicgenbalg  > 
Land  Schultz J 

M . Des  Granges  . . . . 

I Fvbrantz  and  Philips*! 
I (Mr.  W.  Tolfrev  and 


Hindoostanhcc 


1808-14 

1801 

1807 

1820 


Calcutta. 

Seram  pore. 


Bengalee 

Orissa  .. 
Cunareae 


Tamul 


^ranquebar. 


Telingu,  orTeloo- J 


Vizagnpatam 


Cingalese . 


Colombo. 


1820 


1 others 


j < Amsterdam 
I ( & Batavia. 
’Scrampore. 

iCaittou. 


173 1 -S3 
1815-21 
1815-20 


1809-14 
1811-  ) 
13-16/ 


Rev,  Dr.  Marshman 
f Rev.  I>r.  Morison 
t & Rev. Mr.  Milne 


4.  Other  Asiatic  V 

MONTH. 

Formosan  


Robert  Junius 

r Edinburgh  Sor.  1 
1 Missionaries  . . / 

Ditto  

Morav.  Missionaries 
< Two  Mongolian 

1 Chieftains 

j Unknown  


Amsterdam. 

1 r Knrass  and 
l Astrachan. 
Astrachan. 


Tartar  

Orenbnrc -Tartar. . 
Cal  muc  -Tartar  . . 

Mongolian  -Tartar 
Georgian 


( Matt,  ami  J 
I Luke,  1815) 


Petersburg. 


Moscow. 

{Eimeo  and 
Tahiti. 


Otaheitean.orTahitnn 


Missionaries 
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TABLE  III. 


TRANSLATIONS  INTO  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  MODERN  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 


! 

Languure 

New  TeaUroent,  Dr  Detached 
Books  thereof. 

Bible,  or  OH  Te*t»mpnl,  or 
Detached  Book*  tlierref. 

Place  of  Printing. 

New 

Testament. 

Detached 

Rook*. 

Bible,  or 
Old  TiN. 

Del  orbed 
Ut«>ks. 

African. 

Bultom  

Atnhntic,  (a  dialect) 

1S22 

( Gospel  of  | 
(Matt.  181G.J 

Rev.  G,  R.  Nylander 

> London. 

of  Abyssinia) . . j 

J 

Au  a bican  Indian. 

1GGI 

1663 

T Cam  bridge, 
\ (New  Eng- 
L land.) 

(3  Epist.  of  | 
l John,  1818  ) 
(Gospel  of  } 
(John, 1709  J 
( Gospels  of  \ 
j Matt. Mark, ! 
land  John,  j’ 

Indian  Massa- "1 
chussctt  . . . , J 

.... 

Psalms,  1709 

Experience  Mayhew 

f Rev.  Mr.  Freeman, 
< Capt.  Brant,  Capt. 

1 Boston  (New 
(England.) 

1 

> London. 

(1809-') 
1 13-19  / 
1799 

-1787,  1804 J 

f Moravian  Mission- 

Grecnlundish  .... 
West  Ixdian. 

Ditto  

J 

1781 

) 

Copenhagen. 

The  preceding-  tables  have  been  drawn  up  from  the 
English  account*  of  versions  in  Bishop  Marsh’s  History  of 
the  liible.  Translations  ; Home’s  Introduction,  vol.ii.;  and  Town- 
icy’s  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  3 vols.  8*0. 
Of  the  numerous  versions  therein  noticed,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  to  the  English  render. 

1.  Ijiglith  Dibits. — Although  it  is  impossible,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain  when,  or  by  whom, 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  island,  as  well  as 
the  earliest  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  ; yet  we  know  that, 
for  several  hundred  years,  they  hod  part,  at  least,  of 
the  sacred  volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The 
earliest  version,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  is  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms  into  the  Saxon  language,  by 
Aldhelm,  or  Adhelme,  the  first  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
about  the  year  7<XJ.  A Saxon  version  of  the  four 
Gospels  was  made  by  Egbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfcrn, 
who  died  a.i>.  721  ; and  a few  years  after,  the 
venerable  Bode  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  that 
language.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Bede, 
King  Alfred  executed  another  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
either  to  supply  the  loss  of  Aldhclm's  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  in  the  Danish  wars,)  or  to 
improve  the  plainness  of  Bede's  version.  A Saxon 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  part  of  the 
Books  of  Kings.  Esther,  and  tlie  npoeryphul  Books  of 
Juditb  and  the  Maccabees,  is  also  attributed  to  Elfric, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  995. 

A chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which 
the  Scriptures  appear  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion, 
the  general  reading  of  them  being  prohibited  by  the 
Pupal  see.  The Jint  English  translation  of  the  Bible, 
known  to  be  extant,  was  nmdc  by  an  unknown  indivi- 
dual, and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year 


1290  j of  this  there  are  three’  manuscript  copies 
preserved  iu  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  libraries 
of  Christ's  Church  and  Queen’s  Colleges,  at  Oxford. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  following  century,  John  de 
T re  visa,  vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
at  the  desire  of  his  patron,  Ixird  Berkeley,  is  said  to 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the 
English  tongue  ; but,  as  no  part  of  this  work  appears 
ever  to  have  been  printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to 
him  is  supposed  to  have  been  confined  to  a few  texts, 
which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron’s  chapel, 
at  Berkeley  castle,  or  which  are  scattered  in  some  part* 
of  his  works,  several  copies  of  which  arc  known  to 
exist  in  manuscript.  Nearly  contemporary  with  him 
was  the  celebrated  John  Wickliffe,  who,  about  the 
year  1380,  translated  the  entire  Bible  front  the  Latin 
Vulgate  into  the  English  language,  as  then  spoken. 
No  part  of  Wickliffc’s  version  was  printed  before  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  his  New  Testament  was 
published  in  folio  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  1731  : it  was 
handsomely  rc-editcd  in  quarto,  iu  1810,  by  the  Kev. 
II.  II.  Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  prefixed  a valuable  memoir  of  the 
translator's  life. 

For  the  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  English,  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal  ; 
who,  having  formed  the  design  of  translating  tlu*  New 
Testament  from  the  original  Greek,  removed  to  An- 
twerp for  this  purpose.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  learned  John  Fry  or  Frith,  and  of  William  Roye, 
both  of  whom  afterwards  were  martyrs  for  the  Refor- 
mation,) he  finished  his  important  undertaking : anti 
the  English  New  Testament  was  printed  either  at 
Antwerp  or  Hamburgh,  in  152G.  The  whole  of  this 
impression,  with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  a single 
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BIBLE.  <*>py,  being;  bought  up  and  burnt  by  Tonstal,  Bishop 
■v—' f of  i/tndon,  anti  Sir  Thomas  More,  Tindal  put  forth 
a new  edition  in  1527,  and  a third  in  1528  ; and  two 
years  after,  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  appeared 
at  Hamburgh,  together  with  another  edition  of  his 
Testament.  In  1531  he  published  an  English  version 
of  the  prophet  Jonah,  with  a prologue  full  of  invective 
against  the  church  of  Rome.  Strype  supposes  that, 
before  his  death,  he  finished  the  whole  Bible  except 
the  Apocrypha,  w hich  wras  translated  by  John  Rogers  : 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  translated  only 
the  historical  jwirts.  On  Tindal’s  return  to  Antwerp 
in  1531,  he  was  seized  nnd  imprisoned;  and,  after  a 
long  confinement,  was  put  to  death  in  1536,  at  Ville- 
fort  near  Brussels,  on  the  charge  of  heresy  ; being 
first  strangled,  and  his  body  afterwards  reduced  to 
ashes. 

In  1535,  the  whole  Bible  translated  into  English 
was  printed  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  King  Henry  VI II. 
by  Miles  Coverdale,  whom  Edward  Vi.  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  sec  of  Exeter.  This  was  the  first 
edition  published  by  royal  authority.  In  1537  another 
edition  of  the  English  Bible  was  published  by  John 
Rogers,  martyr  : it  is  chiefly  Tindal's  and  Covcrdalc's, 
somewhat  altered  ; and  apj^eared  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Thomas  Matthewe.  A revised  edition  of  this 
translation,  corrected  by  Cranmer  aud  Coverdale,  was 
printed  at  London  in  1531),  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch, 
in  very  large  folio ; which,  from  its  size,  is  usually 
denominated  the  Great  Bible.  No  new  version  was 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  ; though 
several  editions  were  printed,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Crnrr*  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Miles  Coverdale, 

Bible.  John  Knox,  Christopher  Goodman,  and  other  exiles, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Geneva,  published  the  Book 
of  Psalms  there,  in  1550,  with  marginal  notes  ; nnd 
in  the  following  year,  the  whole  Bible  appeared,  with 
summaries,  marginal  notes,  maps,  and  brief  annota- 
tions. From  the  place  of  publication,  this  is  usually 
called  the  Genera  Bible  : it  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Puritans,  and  within  the  short  space  of  forty  years, 
(from  1560  to  1616,)  upwards  of  thirty  editions  were 
printed  iu  various  sizes,  principally  by  the  King’s 
printers.  Eight  years  after  the  completion  of  this 
translation,  another  new  version  was  published  at 
London,  with  two  prefaces  by  Archbishop  Parker  : it 
is  now  generally  termed  the  Bishops’  Bible,  from  the 
circumstance  of  eight  of  the  translators  being  Bishops. 
This  version  was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty  year?, 
though  the  Genera  Bible  was  more  rend  in  private 

houses. 

Roman  l**e  >'ear  R>82,  the  Romanists,  finding  it  impos- 

Cattwlie  sible  to  withhold  the  Scriptures  any  longer  from  the 

versions,  common  people,  printed  an  English  New  Testament  at 
Rheims  : it  was  translated,  not  from  the  Greek,  hut 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  editors  (whose  names 
are  not  known)  retained  a multitude  of  words,  of 
Greek  origin,  untranslated  nnd  unexplained,  under 
the  pretext  of  wanting  proper  and  adequate  English 
terms,  by  which  to  render  them  ; and  thus  contrived 
to  render  it  unintelligible  to  common  readers.  Two 
learned  confutations  of  the  errors  and  mistranslations 
of  this  version  were  published,  one  by  Dr.  William 
Fulke  in  1617,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cart  - 
wrlght  in  the  following  year.  In  1609-10,  an  English 
traiwbifipo  of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  at 


Douay  in  two  volumes  quarto,  with  annotations  : this 
was  also  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  This  trans- 
lation, with  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment above  noticed,  forms  the  English  Bible,  which 
alone  is  used  by  the  Romanists  of  this  country. 

The  last  English  version  which  remains  to  be  noticed, 
is  the  authorized  translation  now  in  use,  which  is  com- 
monly called  King  James's  Bible.  Shortly  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1603,  several  objections 
being  made  to  the  Bishop s’  Bible,  at  the  conference 
held  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  following  year,  the 
King  commanded  that  a new  version  should  he  under- 
taken, and  fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  to 
this  important  labour;  but,  before  it  was  commenced, 
seven  of  the  persons  nominated  were  cither  dead  or 
hail  declined  the  task  ; for  the  list,  ns  given  us  by 
Fuller,  ( Church  Hist,  book  x.  p.  44 — 47  ) comprises 
only  fort) -seven  names.  All  of  them,  however,  were 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their  piety,  ami  for 
their  profound  learning  in  the  original  languages  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  : and  such  of  them  os  survived  till 
the  commencement  of  the  w'ork  were  divided  into  six 
classes.  Ten  were  to  meet  at  Westminster,  nnd  to 
translate  front  the  Pentateuch  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Book  of  Kings.  Eight,  assembled  at  Cambridge,  were 
to  finish  the  rest  of  the  Historical  Books,  nnd  the 
Hngiographa.  At  Oxford,  seven  were  to  undertake 
the  four  greater  Prophets,  with  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  The  four 
Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nnd  the  Apocalypse, 
were  assigned  to  another  company  of  eight,  also  at 
Oxford  : nnd  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  together  with 
the  remaining  canonical  Epistles,  were  ullotted  to 
another  company  of  seven,  at  Westminster.  Lastly, 
another  company,  at  Cambridge,  were  to  translate 
the  Apocryphal  Books,  including  the  prayer  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  Agreeably  to  the  regulations  given  to  these 
six  companies,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny  of  all 
the  translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance, 
each  individual  translated  every  book,  which  was 
allotted  to  his  division.  Secondly,  the  readings  to  be 
adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  of  that  com- 
pany assembled  together,  at  which  meeting  each 
translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own 
version.  The  book,  thus  finished,  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  other  companies  to  he  again  examined  ; ami  at 
these  meetings  it  probably  was,  as  Selden  informs  us, 
that  **  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in 
their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues, 
or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any 
fault,  they  sjKike  ; if  not,  he  read  on.”  (Table  Talk, 
art.  Bible.)  Further,  the  translators  were  empowered 
to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned  men,  whose 
studies  enabled  them  to  he  serviceable,  when  an  urgent 
occasion  of  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  translation 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1607,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  it  occupied  almost  three  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  three  copies  of  the  whole 
Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London, 
— one  from  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  nnd  a third 
from  Westminster.  Here  a committee  of  six,  two 
being  deputed  by  the  companies  at  Oxford,  two  by 
those  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  those  at  Westminster, 
reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work  : which  was 
finally  revised  by  Dr.  Smith  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester),  who  wrote  the  preface,  nnd  by  Dr.  Bilson, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  translation  of  the  Bible 
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BIBLE.  w.is  first  published  in  folio  in  1GI1,  oml  is  that  now 
. i — v 2 universally  adopted  wherever  the  English  language  is 

spoken,  it  was  printed  by  the  King's  printers,  by 
wlmtu  succeeding  editions  have  continued  to  be  printed  : 
and  the  competition  between  them  and  the  two  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  led  to  the  smug- 
gling of  Dutch  editions  Into  England,  between  the 
years  Id  JO  and  1GGO  ; numerous  errors,  and  some  of 
them,  of  great  importance,  have  been  detected  in  the 
English  and  Dutch  copies  of  this  date.  (D‘ Israeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  313 — 3*25.) 

in  1GB3,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and  many 
references  to  parallel  texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scatter- 
good}  and  in  17  01,  a very  fine  edition  was  published 
in  large  folio,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. Tenison,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  chronological  dates,  and  an 
index  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  .Scrip- 
ture weights  and  measures  by  Bishop  Cumberland  : 
but  this  edition  is  said  to  abound  with  typographical 
errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete  revision  is  that 
made  by  the  bite  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition,  which  was  printed 
both  in  quarto  and  folio,  in  1769,  the  punctuation  was 
thoroughly  ret  iscd  j the  words  printed  in  Italics  w ere 
examined  and  corrected  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals  ; the  proper  names,  to  the  etymology  of  w hich 
allusions  are  made  in  the  text,  were  translated  and 
entered  in  the  margin  ■,  the  summaries  of  chapters  and 
running  titles  at  the  top  of  each  page  corrected  ; some 
material  errors  in  the  chronology  rectified  ; and  the 
marginal  references  were  re-examined  and  corrected, 
and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  awl  ninety -Jive  new  reft* 
renc.cs  were  inserted  in  the  margin.  From  the  singular 
pains  bestowed,  in  order  to  render  this  edition  as  accu- 
rate as  possible,  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  the 
standard  edition,  from  which  all  subsequent  impressions 
have  been  executed.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by  Dr.  Blayney, 
his  editiou  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to 
the  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  published  by 
Messrs.  Eyre  and  Stratum,  his  Majesty’s  printers,  but 
printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall  in  lhOG,  and  again  in  1812, 
in  quarto  ; us  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of  lfitXJ 
with  Dr.  U.’s,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission 
of  considerable  importance.  After  the  publication  of 
the  present  authorized  translation,  all  the  other  ver- 
sions gradually  fell  into  disuse,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  which  were  still  continued, — the 
former  according  to  the  translation  in  C ranmer's  Bible, 
and  the-  l itter  according  to  that  of  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
until  the  final  res  i sal  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  ; at  which  time  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  were 
taken  from  the  present  version,  but  the  Psalms  are 
still  retained  according  to  the  translation  of  Cranmer's 
Bible. 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  now  in 
use,  was  given  to  the  British  nation.  During  that  long 
interval,  though  many  passages  in  particular  books 
have  been  ably  elucidated  by  learned  mm  j yet  its 
general  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  excellence,  have 
deservedly  given  our  present  translation  a high  and 
distinguished  place  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ckristiun 
world,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known  or 


read.  It  has  survived  the  convulsions  both  of  church  BIBLE, 
and  stale  during  the  great  rebellion ; and  it  lias  con-  1 ^ 

tiiiucd  to  be  used,  not  only  by  the  Anglican  church,  but 
also  by  all  the  sects  which  have  withdrawn  from  her. 

Toils  general  accuracy,  simplicity,  and  energy  of  style, 
the  most  accomplished  biblical  scholars  have  borne 
witling  and  most  explicit  testimonies  ; and  though  of 
lute  years  it  has  been  virulently  assailed,  with  some 
semblance  uf  learning,  but  with  no  real  foundation,  by 
Mr.  John  Bellamy  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  their 
attacks  have  been  solidly  and  completely  refuted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Whittaker,  in  his  Historical  and  Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures , 

(8vo.  ivondon,  lsiy.)  and  Supplement  (ftvo,  London, 

1&20.)  by  the  Rev.  11.  J.  Todtl,  in  his  f indication  of 
our  authorised  Translation  and  Translators  of'  the  Bible, 

&c.  (London,  1819.  8vo.)  and  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Hutton,  (Ia>ndon,  1821. 

*2  vols.  8vo.)  and  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee,  in  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  John  Bellamy,  (London,  1821.  Hvo.)  In 
fact,  when  the  very  few  real  faults  are  considered, 
which  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous  inquirers  have 
been  able  to  find  in  the  present  translation, — and 
when  wc  perceive  the  most  distinguished  critics  of 
modern  times  producing  very  discordant  interpretations 
of  the  same  text  or  word,  we  cannot  but  coll  to  mind, 
with  gratitude  and  admiration,  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  learning  of  the  venerable  translators,  of 
whose  labours  we  arc  now  reaping  the  benefit  : who, 
while  their  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  induced 
them  to  be  os  literal  as  they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity, 
have  been  extremely  happy  in  the  simplicity  and 
dignity  of  their  expressions  j and  who,  by  their  strict 
adherence  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enriched 
aud  adorned  the  English  language. 

2.  Welsh  Vernon. — Some  portions  of  the  Bible  are  Welsh 
said  to  have  been  translated  into  the  ancient  British  or  BibIc- 
Welsh  language,  before  and  during  the  reign  of 
Edw*urd  VT.j  hut  no  efficient  steps  were  taken  fbr  sup- 
plying the  inhabitants  of  the  principality  of  Wales 

with  the  Scriptures  until  the  reign  of  (jueen  Elizabeth. 

In  consequence  of  an  net  of  Parliament  passed  in  15fi3, 
commanding  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  toge- 
ther with  the  Ikiok  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be 
translated  into  the  Welsh  tongue,  and  committing  the 
direction  of  the  work  to  the  Bishops  of  Saint  Asaph, 

Bangor,  Saint  David's,  Llondaff,  and  Hereford : in 
15ti7  the  New  Testament  was  printed  ; but  the  Old 
Testament  did  not  appear  until  the  year  1588.  It  was 
translated  by  Dr.  William  Morgan,  successively  Bishop 
of  Llanduff  and  Saint  Asaph  ; who  also  revised  the. 
previous  version  of  the  New  Testament.  During  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  Welsh  version  underwent  a 
further  examination  and  correction  from  Dr.  Parry, 
who  succeeded  Bishop  Morgan  in  the  see  of  LlandafT. 

This  corrected  version  was  printed  at  London  in  1820, 
and  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

3.  Irish  Version. — -The  New  Testament  having  been  Irish 
translated  into  Irish  by  Dr.  William  Daniel,  Archbishop  bihlc. 
of  Tuuxn,  Dr.  Bedell,  who  was  advanced  to  the  see 

of  Kilmore  and  Arilagli  in  1629,  procured  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  translated  by  a Mr.  King  : who,  lieing 
ignorant  of  the  original  languages,  executed  It  from 
the  English  version.  Bishop  Bedell  therefore  revised 
and  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  the  fcptuagint, 
and  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  He  .supported  Mr. 

King,  while  engaged  ou  his  important  work  j and  on 
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BIBLE,  the  completion  of  the  translation,  he  would  have 
w-v- ^ printed  it  in  his  own  house,  and  at  his  own  churge,  if 
he  had  not  keen  prevented  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland. 
The  mauuscript,  however,  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  und  was  subsequently  printed  in  1685,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hon,  Robert  Boyle. 

M*nk$  4.  Hanks  Version. — Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the 

Bible.  truly  venerable  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann,  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  formed  a plan  for  translating  the  New  Testa* 
meat  into  the  Manks  language.  He  procured  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  translated ; 
but  lived  only  to  sec  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  printed 
at  his  expense.  His  exemplary  successor.  Bishop 
Htldcdey,  caused  the  manuscript  to  be  revised,  and 
procured  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to  be 
completed  : this,  by  tbe  znunitieent  aid  of  the  vene- 
rable Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  and 
of  some  benevolent  individuals,  he  was  enabled  to 
print  between  the  years  1756  and  1760.  In  1763,  he 
was  encouraged,  by  the  influx  of  benefactions,  (ob- 
tained chiefly  in  consequence  of  that  society’s  applica- 
tions,) to  undertake  a Monks  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  was  completed  only  two  days  before 
his  decease,  on  the  30th  of  Novembrr  177?.  In  the 
following  year,  the  entire  Bible,  together  with  tbe 
Apocryphal  Books,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  venerable  society  j which  La  1776  published 
another  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

Cndic  5.  Gaelic  Vernon. — The  Society  in  Scotland  for  pro- 

Bihle.  pagating  Christian  knowledge,  has  the  honour  of  giving 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  Gaelic  dialect.  The  New  Testament  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  the  Rev.  James  Stuart, 
minister  of  Killin,  and  printed  at  their  expense  in  the 
year  1767*  The  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  translated  and  published,  in  four  detached  por- 
tions or  volumes,  viz.  the  Prophetical  Books  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  in  1733,  und  the  remaining  hooks  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss,  (son  of 
the  translator  of  the  New  Testament,)  in  three  parts, 
which  appeared  successively  in  the  years  1783,  1787, 
and  1801.  In  1807,  a new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
whole  Gaelic  Bible  was  printed ; which,  in  1816, 
received  the  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  (Horne’s  Intrwi.  voL  ii.  part  i. 
ch.  vi.  sect.  iii.  Townley's  Illustration*  of  Biblical 
Literature , voL  iii.) 


§ V.  Polyglott  Bibles. 

Polyglott  Bibles  are  editions  of  the  sacred  texts, 
accompanied  with  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  several 
Languages.  The  honour  of  having  first  conceived  the 
plan  of  a Polyglott  Bible  is  due  to  the  celebrated  prin- 
ter, Aldus  Manutius  the  elder  : but  of  this  projected 
undertaking,  only  one  sheet  was  ever  printed,  in  col- 
lateral columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  m the 
year  1501.  In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Genoa  the 
Pentaglott  Psalter  of  Agostino  Justinian!,  Bishop  of 
Nebo  : it  was  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  was  accompanied  by  glosses  and  schotia. 
In  1518,  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew', 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first 
Polyglott  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  is  that  usually 
called  the 

^bmplu-  Complutensian  Polyglott  from  Alcala  in  Spain,  the 
tens’. an  Latin  name  of  which  city  is  Complutun . The  printing 

Polyglots.  Df  this  celebrated  work  was  begun  in  150?  : though 


completed  in  1517*  >t  was  not  published  until  the  year  BIBLE. 
1523,  and  cost  the  munificent  Cardinal  Ximencs  'Prime  t . 
Minister  of  Spain)  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats. 

This  Polyglott  is  usually  divided  into  six  parts  or 
volumes  : the  first  four  comprise  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  three  distinct 
columns  j the  Chaldee  paraphrase  being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  with  a Latin  interpretation  : and  the 
mnrgin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals. 

The  fifth  volume  contains  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  Hebrew,  Cbaldec,  und  Greek  names 
occurring  therein  ; and  the  sixth  volume  is  filled  with 
various  critical  tracts.  It  is  not  known  what  is  become 
of  the  manuscripts  that  w ere  consulted  for  this  edition. 

The  impression  was  limited  to  six  hundred  copies, 
three  of  which  were  struck  off  on  vellum.  One  of 
these  was  deposited  in  the  Royal  library  at  Madrid  ; a 
second  in  the  Royal  library  at  Turin  ; and  the  third 
(which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  tbe  Cardinal 
himself)  after  passing  through  various  hands,  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  Signor  Pinelli’s  library  in 
1789,  for  the  late  Count  McCarthy  of  Toulouse,  for 
four  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds.  On  the  sale 
of  this  nobleman's  library  at  Paris  in  1817,  it  was 
bought  by  George  llibbcrt,  Esq.  for  16, 100  francs,  or 
j£676.  3r.  4d.  sterling.  Copies  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott,  on  puper,  ore  in  the  libraries  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several  of  the 
College  libraries  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  followed  and  Antwerp 
excelled  by  that  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  the  eminent  Polyglott. 
printer,  Christopher  Plantin,  between  the  years  1569 
and  157?,  in  eight  volumes  folio : it  is  commonly 
know  n by  the  appellation  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott,  and 
sometimes  as  the  Spanish  and  Royal  Polyglott,  from 
being  published  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  II.  King 
of  Spain.  It  was  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin 
and  Chaldee  ; and  contains,  besides  the  whole  of  the 
Coinpluten*ian  Polyglott,  a Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  w hich  Cardinal  Ximencs  had 
deposited  in  the  public  library  nt  Alcala  j having  par- 
ticular reasons  for  not  publishing  it.  This  edition 
has  a Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Latin  version  of  Santes  Pugninus,  as  reformed  hy 
Arias  Montanus,  w ho  w as  the  principal  editor  of  this 
noble  work.  The  first  five  volumes  contain  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  in  the  languages  uhove  stated  $ 
and  the  three  last  are  filled  with  lexicons  and  gram- 
mars of  the  various  languages  in  w hich  the  Scriptures 
are  printed,  together  with  indexes,  and  a treatise  on 
sacrcrl  antiquities.  Of  this  Polyglott,  only  five  hundred 
copies  were  printed  ; the  greater  part  of  which  being 
lost  in  a voyage  to  Spain,  complete  sets  of  it  are  of 
rare  occurrence. 

The  Paris  Polyglott,  printed  by  Antoine  Vitrt?  he-  Part* 
tween  the  years  1628  and  1645,  is  in  ten  large  folio  Polyglott. 
volumes  ; and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works 
that  ever  issued  from  tbe  press.  It  was  executed  at 
the  expense  of  M.  Lc  Jay,  who  was  ruined  hy  the 
undertaking ; and  contains  all  that  is  inserted  in  the 
Complutensian  and  Antwerp  Polyglott*,  with  several 
important  additions,  particularly  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  and  its  version.  One  great  inconvenience 
in  this  edition  is,  that  the  Sumaritnn,  the  Syriac,  and 
the  Arabic  are  not  placed  in  parallel  columns,  but 
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BIBLE,  occur  in  different  volumes.  It  is  also  defective,  in 
— haviiig  no  critical  apparatus  or  prolegomena,  nur  any 
ri ^iC  Snuninnn  nod  lexicons  which  accompany  the 
v ' * former  Polyglot ti. 

I Though  less  magnificent  than  the  three  preceding 
Polyglou.  editions,  the  London  Polyglott  is  in  all  other  respects 
preferable,  being  more  ample  and  more  commodious. 
It  was  published  at  London  in  1657,  in  six  folio 
volumes,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bryan 
Walton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  assisted  by 
several  learned  men.  The  first  volume  contains  n very 
extensive  critical  apparatus,  (of  which  the  prolego- 
mena, written  by  Bishop  Walton,  are  a treasure  of 
sacred  criticism,)  and  also  the  Pentateuch.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  comprise  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ; the  fourth  bus  the  Apocryphal  Books  j 
the  fifth  contains  the  New  Testament  ; and  the  sixth 
is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critical  remarks. 
Niue  languages  arc  used  in  this  edition,  though  no  one 
Book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  This  stu- 
pendous monument  of  learning  and  munificence  was 
commenced  in  1653,  and  finished  in  1657  ; and  it  was 
the  first  work  ever  printed  in  England  by  subscription. 
The  plan  of  it  was  approved  and  encouraged  by  the 
exiled  monarch  Charles  II.  and  also  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well ; the  latter  allowed  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty 
free.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Walton 
presented  the  work  to  his  Majesty,  and  cancelled  two 
leaves  of  the  Preface,  iu  which  lie  had  complimented 
Cromwell,  for  which  others  were  substituted,  con- 
taining compliments  to  the  King;  and  to  some  copies 
he  prefixed  a Dedication  to  his  Majesty.  From  these 
circumstances,  the  copies  which  have  the  original 
leaves,  urc  called  Republican,  while  those  which  have 
the  substituted  leaves,  arc  termed  Loyal  copies  : the 
former  arc  most  valued.  The  variations  between  these 
two  editions  are  specified  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  first 
volume  of  liis  Hortr  Biblica ■,  and  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in 
his  Bibliographical  Dictionary.  The  London  Polyglott 
is  not  considered  to  be  complete,  without  the  Lexicon 
Heptagloiton,  published  by  Dr.  Edmund  Cast  ell  at 
London,  in  1669 , in  two  volumes  folio.  It  contains  a 
joint  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Sama- 
ritan, Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  languages,  together  with 
a separate  lexicon  of  the  Persic,  and  brief  grammars 
of  the  several  tongues.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  undertaking  of  the  kind,  hitherto 
performed  by  humnn  industry  and  learning.  I>r,  Castell 
(who  was  assisted  by  several  learned  men)  expended 
both  bis  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  under- 
taking, 

L*ip*lir  The  Leipzig  Polyglott  appeared  in  1750  in  three 
Pulygluit.  volumes  folio.  It  was  edited  by  Christian  Rcineccius. 

The  Old  Testament  is  given  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  (from 
Dr.  Grabe’s  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Sepiuagint)  Latin,  and  German.  The  Latin  version 


is  that  of  Sebastian  Schmidt,  revised  ; and  the  German  BIBLE, 
version  is  that  of  Martiu  Luther.  It  has  marginal  — 
notes,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  Vatican  and  HlBLl- 
other  manuscripts.  The  New  Testament  is  given  in  t^*s' 
ancient  and  modern  Greek,  together  with  the  Syriac  v-""r 
and  German  versions.  The  New  Testament  was  pre- 
viously published  in  1713,  and  again  (with  a new  title) 
in  174*. 

The  great  rarity  and  high  price  of  all  former  Poly-  s*eorM| 
glotts,  which  render  them  inaccessible  to  the  majority  London 
of  biblical  students,  induced  Mr.  Suinuel  Bagstcr  Polyglott. 
(the  publisher)  to  undertake  what  may  not  improperly 
be  called  the  second  Ixmdon  Polyglott  Bible.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  1816  and  finished  in  1823. 

It  is  very  beautifully  printed  in  two  sizes,  quarto  and 
octavo ; and  comprises  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  Van  der  H ought's  edition,  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  from  Dr.  Kcnnicott's  edition  of  the 
Hebrew'  .Scriptures,  the  Scptuagint  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  Bos's  edition  of  the  Roman 
or  Vatican  text,  tlic  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  authorized 
English  version.  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament, 
there  are  given  the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  Pcntatcucha,  together  with  the  Muso- 
retie  notes,  and  the  various  lections  of  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript  us  edited  by  Dr.  Grnbe,  and  the  Apocry  phal 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  New  Testament 
is  given  in  Greek  from  Dr.  Mill's  edition,  with  the 
whole  of  the  important  vurious  readings  from  Dr. 
Gricsbach’s  edition  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1805  ; and  is 
further  accompanied  by  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac 
version,  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  authorized  English 
version.  The  Syriac  is  given  from  Widmanstadt's 
edition,  (printed  at  Vienna  in  1555),  collated  with  the 
accurate  edition,  executed  at  London  in  1816,  under 
the  joint  superintendence  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  But  the  Apocalypse  and  such 
of  the  Epistles  as  are  not  found  in  the  old  Syriac,  are 
given  from  the  Philoxcnian  or  new  Syriac  version. 

The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  from 
the  edition  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  The  authorized 
English  version  is  accompanied  with  the  marginal 
renderings,  and  a new  and  useful  selection  of  parallel 
references.  The  Hebrew  of  the  quarto  copies  is 
pointed  ; the  octavo  copies  may  lie  procured  both  with 
and  without  points,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser. 

The  preceding  are  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the 
entire  Bible,  which  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  Besides 
them  there  are  numerous  editions  extant,  in  two  or 
three  languages,  called  Digloltt  and  Trig lot  It,  os  well 
os  Polyglott  editions  of  particular  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. An  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Bib- 
liotheca Sacra  of  Le  Long,  edited  by  Dr.  Marsh,  and  in 
Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary. 


BIBLICISTS  or  Biblb-Doctobs,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  who  made  the  Scriptures  the  chief  subject 
of  their  studies  and  the  text  of  their  lectures,  without 
deriving  any  succours  from  reason  or  philosophy.  The 
method  of  the  Scholastics  who  were  the  antagonists 
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of  the  Biblicists,  exhibited  a pompous  aspect  of  learn- 
ing ; and,  as  these  subtile  doctors  seemed  to  surpass 
their  adversaries  in  sagacity  and  genius,  they  attracted 
studious  youth  to  them  in  great  multitudes.  Several 
learned  men,  and  even  some  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
with  great  seriousness  and  warmth,  exhorted  the 
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BIBLI-  scholastic  divines  to  change  their  method  of  teaching 
CISTS,  theology  ; and,  laying  aside  their  philosophical  ab- 
~ Ktraction  and  subtilty,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  theo- 
GR/IJ’HY  learning  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  But 

■ 'j  these  admonitions  and  exhortations  were  without 


effect  : and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  together  with  those 
who  studied  and  explained  them,  fell  into  great  neg- 
lect and  even  contempt.  (Moshcitn's  Eccl.  Hut.  vol.  iii. 
p <H.  249—252.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY,  (from  fiipXio v,  a book,  and 
7/3M<^a<,  1 describe,)  was,  originally,  a branch  of  Arcfur- 
o graphtf,  or  the  art  of  describing  or  explaining  anti- 
quities, and  denoted  skill  in  the  perusal  and  judging 
of  ancient  manuscripts  ; but,  in  its  modern  and  more 
extended  sense,  it  signifies  the  knowledge  of  books,  as  it 
regards  the  materials  of  which  they  arc  composed, — 
their  different  degrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  and 
real  value, — the  subjects  discussed  by  their  respective 
authors, — and  the  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in 
the  classification  of  a library. 

Considered  as  a distinct  science.  Bibliography  has 
been  studied  most  extensively  by  the  literati  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy ; to  whose  researches  the  history 
of  literature  is  deeply  indebted.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, can  boast  of  many  learned  and  distinguished 
Bibliographers  ; although  it  is  only  of  late  years  com- 
paratively, that  Bibliography  has  been  more  particu- 
larly studied  as  a science  in  this  country.  But  it  is  the 
fault  of  many  of  its  votaries,  especially  in  France,  that 
they  have  exaggerated  the  value  of  their  favourite  pur- 
suit, far  beyond  that  rank  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled 
in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge : and  Peignot,  Achard, 
and  others  (whose  writings  are  noticed  iu  the  close  of 
this  article,)  have  represented  it  as  the  most  extensive, 
and  even  universal  of  all  sciences.  Bibliography,  as 
pursued  by  some  at  least  of  its  most  ardent  admirer?, 
is  little  more  than  a mere  knowledge  of  the  “ fringe 
and  drapery1'  of  a book  : but,  if  it  go  not  beyond  this, 
it  goes  no  useful  length.  If  it  excite  no  other  senti- 
ment but  that  of  cold  and  distant  admiration,  it  is  a 
curiosity  at  once  stupid  and  irregular  ; and  its  effect 
never  can  tend  to  invigorate  the  mind,  or  to  people 
the  imagination  with  ideas.  To  be  useful.  Bibliography 
must  teach  us  to  rend  what  is  valuable, — not  merely 
what  is  rare  ; to  make  n lore  of  books  instrumental  to 
a love  of  knowledge  j to  examine  as  well  as  to  open 
volumes  ; and  to  apply  our  knowledge  of  what  other 
ages  have  written  and  done,  towards  the  imprewement 
of  that  in  which  we  live.  Such  is  the  true  end  and 
design  of  Bibliography. 

Conformably  to  the  brief  definition  above  given,  it 
is  the  province  of  the  Bibliographer  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  materials  of  which  books  are  composed,  and 
their  different  forms : — he  knows  not  only  the  best 
treatises  that  have  been  written  on  any  particular 
topic,  and  the  various  editions  of  books,  but  also  in 
what  important  respects  one  differs  from  another ; 
when  and  from  what  cause  omissions  were  made, 
deficiencies  supplied,  errors  corrected,  and  additions 
subjoined.  Where  books  have  been  published  either 
anonymously  or  pscudnnymously,  he  indicates  the  real 
name  of  the  concealed  author  j and,  with  regard  to 
the  rarity  of  books,  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  render  them  scarce.  Finally, 
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as  a library  destitute  of  arrangement  is  a mere  chaos, 
the  Bibliographer  disposes  the  books  which  it  com- 
prises, in  such  nn  order,  ns  will  present  an  agreeable 
appearance  to  the  eye  ; and,  in  compiling  a catalogue, 
he  assigns  to  them  thnt  place  which  they  ought  to 
hold  in  the  system  of  classification  adopted  for  arrang- 
ing a library. 

Such  are  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  Bibliographer : 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  require  a variety  of 
knowledge,  which  is  rarely  possessed  by  a single  indi- 
vidual. Hence  different  writers  have  discussed  par- 
ticular topics  of  Bibliography  : and  from  their  united 
labours,  we  are  ennbled  to  collect  the  multifarious 
information,  which  is  requisite  to  constitute  a well- 
informed  Bibliographer. 

Books  are  either  manuscript  or  printed  : the  former 
are  written  with  the  hand,  and  offer  to  the  Biblio- 
grapher a variety  of  interesting  inquiries.  He  ought 
to  be  conversant  with  manuscripts  of  every  age,  with 
the  materials  on  which  they  are  written,  the  instru- 
ments anciently  employed  for  writing,  and  the  different 
characters  used  for  the  communication  of  ideas.  The 
consideration  of  printed  books  leads  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  details  of  the  art  of  printing.  Re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  articles  Manuscripts,  Print- 
i no,  and  Writing,  for  the  necessary  information  on 
those  topics,  the  present  article  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  most  useful  facts  and  observations  on  the 
subject  of  Bibliography. 

\ I.  On  the  Materials  of  which  Books  are  composed,  and 
their  Forms. 

Several  kinds  of  materials  were  anciently  used  in 
making  books.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
stone  was  the  first  substance  on  which,  in  the  earliest  Stooe. 
ages,  figures,  and  afterwards  letters,  were  engraven. 
Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  sub  fine,)  speaks  of 
two  columns,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  on 
which  the  descendants  of  Seth  inscribed  their  astro- 
nomical discoveries  : but  this  relation  of  the  Jewish 
historian  is  justly  considered  as  fabulous.  From  the 
sacred  volume,  however,  wc  have  indubitable  evidence 
of  writing  on  stone  in  remote  ages.  (See  Exod.  xxxi. 

1.)  and  the  use  of  marble  and  stone  In  later  times,  for 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  events,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  numerous  monuments  of  antiquity 
which  have  escaped  destruction  by  barbarians,  or  by 
the  consuming  hand  of  time.  The  ancient  Chaldseans 
engraved  or  wrote  their  astronomical  observations  on 
bricks,  for  years,  according  to  Epigencs,  or  for  Braka. 
480  years,  according  to  Berosus  and  Critodemus,  as 
cited  by  Pliny.  (iYa<.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  57*)  Many  of 
these  bricks  are  still  in  existence,  but,  from  the  re- 
peated failures  of  the  learned,  the  task  of  decypliering 
them  may  now  be  regarded  as  almost  hopeless. 
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Bark  of 
trrrs, linen, 
*kins,  pa- 
per*, &c. 


The  use  of  fivrrf,  for  similar  purposes,  was  not  un- 
• known  to  the  ancients.  Job  (xix.  44.)  expresses  his  wish 
that  his  words  were  engraven  on  lead  or  on  n rock  ; and 
the  " Works  and  Days ' of  Hesiod  were  originally  in- 
scribed on  leaden  tablets.  Montfaucon  was  possessed 
of  a book  consisting’  entirely  of  lead  ; it  contained  some 
Gnostic  figures,  and  other  unintelligible  writing. 
(Antiq.  Exptiquce,  ii.  3? 8.)  This  curious  relic  of 
former  days  bus  long  since  been  lost.  In  like  manner, 
brass  was  employed  by  the  Homans  for  preserving 
their  public  memorials.  The  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  inscribed  on  this  metal : and  the  treaty 
of  the  Jewish  Gen  era),  Judas  Maccabeus,  was  on  brass. 
(1  Macc.  viii,  22.  and  xiv.  18.)  The  Sy  rian  Christians 
in  Malavala  are  possessed  of  six  ancient  tablets  com- 
posed of  a mixed  metal,  and  containing  grants  of 
privileges  to  their  ancestors.  The  Jews  of  Cochin  are 
possessed  of  two  brazen  tablets,  containing  privileges 
grunted  by  a native  King,  in  the  Malaboric  lan- 
guage. (Buchanan's  Christian  Researches,  p.  242 — 
824.) 

Tablets  of  wood  were  common  among  the  ancients. 
On  such  tablets  certain  of  .Solon’s  Laws  were  inscribed : 
such  books  were  in  use  before  tlie  time  of  Homer ; 
they  were  also  well  known  to,  and  used  by  the  Jews. 
(Prov.  iii.  3 ; Isa.  xxx.  8 ; Habak.  ii.  2 ; Luke,  i.  83.) 
Box  and  citron  wood  arc  said  to  have  been  the  mate- 
rials chiefly  employed.  They  were,  in  general,  covered 
with  wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles, 
or  pens  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  ivory,  or  bone, 
which  were  pointed  at  one  end  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
scribing letters,  and  smooth  at  the  other  extremity  for 
the  purpose  of  erasing  them.  These  tablets,  when  col- 
lected and  fastened  together,  composed  a book,  called 
Codex  or  Caudex,  that  is,  a trunk,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  trunk  of  a tree  cut  into  several  planks  : some- 
times also  they  were  covered  with  chalk  or  plaster 
When  they  consisted  of  only  two  leaves,  they  were 
called  filin’  diptychi,  and  in  this  form  they  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  When 
letters  were  written  on  wooden  tablets,  they  were 
usually  tied  together  w'ith  thread,  the  seal  being  put 
upon  the  knot  : whence  the  phrase,  lirntm  inddere,  to 
break  open  a letter,  was  common  among  the  Homans. 
Table  books  continued  to  be  in  use,  in  Europe,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Leaves  were  employed  for  writing  on,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  by  the 
modern  oriental  nations  : the  palmyra  leaf  is  chiefly 
preferred^  and  there  arc  upwards  of  twenty  MSS. 
written  on  this  sort  of  leaf,  in  the  Sloanian  Collection, 
In  the  British  Museum.  The  bark  of  trees  has  likewise 
been  employed  as  a material  for  books  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe : by  the  ancient  Latins,  the  inner  bark 
{laker)  was  preferred  ; which  word  was,  in  progress  of 
time,  used  to  denote  a book  itself.  The  use  of  bark  fur 
this  purpose  stilt  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  East. 
Linen,  the  skins  of  animals,  particularly  parchment 
and  vellum,  have  all  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  : 
but  vellum  is  now  only  used  occasionally  for  printing 
workrf  of  luxury.  The  ancient  Egyptians  prepared 
the  inner  films  of  the  papyrus,  (whence  our  word 
paper)  a species  of  reed  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  } but  few  fragments  of  which  are  now  extant. 
The  universal  material  for  books  at  present,  is  rArea, 
made  from  linen  rags  in  the  manner  described  in  a 
subsequent  article. 


The  earliest  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks  or  HrBLH). 
tables  ; but,  as  flexible  materials  began  to  be  em-  CRAPBY. 
ployed,  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  roll  the k— -v-w 
several  sheets  or  skins  on  cylinders  or  round  pieces  Fwa 
of  wood.  This  form  continued  to  be  practised  by  ^6t' 
the  Homans,  long  after  the  age  of  Augustus  : it  is 
now  disused,  except  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  for 
which  the  law*  continues  to  be  written  on  skins  of 
vellum  tewed  together,  forming  us  it  were  one  long 
roll  or  page,  with  two  rollers,  (the  projecting  ends  of 
which  the  Romans  termed  cornua,  horns,)  and  gold  or 
silver  clasps  at  each  extremity.  To  this  form  of  books 
there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  form, 
which  obtains  among  us,  is  the  square,  composed  of 
separate  leaves  sewed  together ; it  is  said  to  hare 
been  invented  by  one  of  the  Attali,  Kings  of  Pcrgamus. 

The  form  of  a book  de)>ends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  several  sheets  are  folded.  Thus,  a printed  sheet, 
when  folded  into  two  leaves  is  called  a folio,  and  con- 
tains four  pages.'  A quarto  sheet  folded  into  four, 
contains  eight  pages  ; and  so  on.  Each  sheet  is 
designated  by  a letter  of  the  alphabet,  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  or  right  hand  page,  and  termed  a 
signature.  When  the  alphabet  is  finished,  a second 
begins  A a,  instead  of  a single  A ; and  when  that  is 
terminated,  A a a.  or  3 A are  given  for  the  third,  and  so 
in  succession.  In  some  modern  French  books,  Arabic 
figures  are  substituted  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  general  most  forms  of  books  maybe  distinguished 
at  sight,  though  mistakes  are  frcqucutly  made  with 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  paper.  Every  book  is  either 
in  large  or  small  paper  : in  folios  there  are  different 
sizes,  us  elephant,  inqierial,  atlas,  super-royal,  crown, 
copy,  demy,  and  medium  folios.  Quartos  are  imperial, 
royal,  demy,  und  medium  ; octavos  lire  imperial, 
super-royal,  royal,  detuy,  medium,  crown,  foolscap, 
and  copy;  duodecimos  are  royal,  demy,  and  medium. 

Similar  distinctions  exist  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
sixes,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  examination  of 
the  signatures.  Thus  a small  foolscap  or  copy  octavo 
volume  may  easily  be  confounded  with  a duodecimo 
book,  when  placed  on  the  same  shelf;  and  a super- 
royal  or  imperial  quarto,  with  a small  quarto.  Such 
mistakes  are  not  material  in  the  arrangement  of  books 
upon  the  shelves  : hut  very  important  bibliographical 
errors  would  arise  from  them,  if,  in  a catalogue,  a 
small  octavo  were  described  us  a duodecimo.  Editions 
would  thus  be  created,  which  never  had  any  existence. 

§ II.  On  Early  Printed  Rooks. — Edition*. s Principcs. — 

Prices  of  Rooks. 

In  the  infancy  of  printing  the  first  productions  of 
the  press  were  made  closely  to  resemble  manuscripts, 
particularly  in  the  forms  of  tbc  letters.  Hence  in  early 
printed  books,  the  characters  were  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  as  in  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  tedwoki 
printed  at  Muycnce,  or  Mentz.  aitout  the  year  1455. 

By  degrees  the  printers  lessened  their  types,  the 
alterations  in  which  may  be  easily  perceived  in  the 
books  printed  subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  first  printed  books  arc  totally  destitute 
of  figures  at  thfc  tops  of  the  pages.  When  the 
printers  began  to  number  their  pages,  they  placed 
large  Homan  figures  at  the  top  of  the  recto  or  right 
hand  page  of  each  leaf,  and  they  reckoned  by  leaves 
instead  of  pages  : afterwards,  each  page  was  numbered 
by  Arabic  figures,  which  contiuue  in  use  to  this  day. 
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BIBL10-  The  following  criterion  for  ascertaining  editions  of 
GRAPH Y.  the  fifteenth  century,  where  they  arc  without  date, 
v.— are  given  (with  some  alterations  and  additions)  from 
Jungendres’s  Dissertatio  de  notis  characters ticis  librorum 
d typographic  incunabula  ad  Annum  M D.  impr+ssorum, 
Norimberg*,  1740>  4to.  1.  The  absence  of  title-pages 
printed  on  a separate  leaf. — The  title-pages  of  books 
were  not  printed  on  detached  leaves  before  1476  or 
1490,  (other  Bibliographers  say  1460;)  and  very  few 
before  1500.  The  printers  commonly  made  use  of 
the  short  inscription  at  the  commencement  of  the  book 
Incipit  liber  qui  dicitur , Ac.  2.  The  absence  of  capital 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  or  other  divisions  of  a 
work. — In  the  infancy  of  typography,  the  printers  were 
accustomed  to  leave  blank  spaces  at  the  commence- 
ment of  books  and  chapters,  which  the  purchasers  of  the 
volumes  afterwards  caused  to  be  filled  up  by  the  illu- 
minators, who  placed  the  initial  letters  in  these  blanks, 
accompanied  by  some  ornament  of  gold,  or  in  various 
colours.  3.  The  rare  occurrence  of  such  divisions.  4.  The 
disuse  of  commas  and  semicolons. — This  was  a consequence 
of  the  exactness  with  which  the  first  printers  imitated 
manuscripts.  In  the  infancy  of  printing,  punctuation, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  only  means  of  ren- 
dering an  author  intelligible,  was  limited  to  a single 
full  point.  The  books  printed  before  1457  or  1459  have 
no  other  stop  : it  was  coarsely  cut,  almost  square, 
and  sometimes  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
a lozenge.  The  note  of  interrogation  and  colon  occur 
In  the  Psalterium  Daridis,  printed  at  Mentz,  in  1459, 
by  Fust  and  Schoiffer  ; who  have  retained  these  points 
in  their  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible  printed  in  1464 
and  1464,  but  have  suppressed  them  in  the  Art  Gram- 
maticalis,  printed  by  them  in  1466.  Aldus  Manutins, 
In  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  among  other 
improvements  which  he  introduced  into  the  art  of 
printing,  corrected  and  enlarged  the  punctuation.  He 
gave  a better  shape  to  the  comma,  added  the  semi- 
colon, and  assigned  to  the  former  points  more  proper 
places.  5.  The  inequality  and  thickness  of  the  types  — 
Although  this  defect  is  justly  imputable  to  the  earliest 
editions  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  others 
are  extant,  in  which  the  symmetry  of  the  typography  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  best  modern  prin- 
ting. 6.  The  solidity  and  thickness  of  the  paper. — This 
mark  also  is  a consequence  of  the  close  manner  in 
which  manuscripts  were  imitated  ; the  paper  being 
manufactured  so  as  to  resemble  vellum  as  much  as 
possible.  7-  The  great  number  of  abbreviations,  l ikewise 
introduced  in  imitation  of  manuscripts. — Thus  Dns 
meant  Dominus : j commonly  used  for  et : neq)  and 
quibf  for  neque  and  quibus  ; epacone  for  companitume  ; 
the  letter  q was  frequently  printed  with  a stroke  across 
its  tail,  thus  ^ in  order  to  express  quant,  quod,  hs. 
The  following  specimen  from  the  logic  of  Ocean,  (a 
celebrated  scholastic  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,) 
which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1488,  will  convey  an 
idea  of  the  excess  to  which  these  abbreviations  were 
carried  : Sic  hie  e fal  w»  qd  ad  simplr  a e pducdnU 
a Deo  et  silr  hie  a n e g a n e pdiscibile  a Deo.  This 
species  of  hieroglyphic  is  to  be  thus  read.  Sieaf  hie 
est  fallacia  secundum  quid  ad  simplicitrr.  A esi  produ- 
cible a Doo,  et  similiter  hie  : A non  esi,  ergo  A non  est 
producibile  a Deo.  (Peignot,  Essaisur  Parchemin,  p.  89.) 
8.  The  absence  of  the  printer's  name , of  the  place  where, 
and  the  date  of  the  year  when,  the  book  was  printed. — The 
first  book  printed  with  a certain  date  is  the  Psalter  of 


1457.  9.  The  absence  of  signatures  and  catchwords.  BTBLHV 

— The  nature  of  signatures  has  been  explained  in  p.  530.  GRAPH  V. 
Catchwords  (Literte  reclamantes  or  custmles)  are  those  —v— — 11 

words,  which  were  formerly  placed  at  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  blank  line,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  of  a sheet : they  are  always  the  same  os  those 
with  which  the  following  page  begins.  Their  use  is,  to 
assist  the  bookbinder  in  his  work,  and  to  prevent 
mistakes  in  arranging  the  sheets.  Catchwords  are 
found  in  manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  were 
first  used  in  printing  by  Vindelin  de  Sptra,  at  Venice. 

They  are  now  almost  generally  disused.  Previously 
to  the  introduction  of  catchwords,  printers  had  re- 
course to  a register  or  table  of  the  first  word  of  the 
chapters,  in  order  that  the  binder  might  proj>erly  dis- 
pose the  sheets  for  sewing.  Registers  were  introduced 
in  1469  or  1470. 

The  appellation  of  Editio  Princeps  is  usually  given  EJ'tiooe* 
to  those  editions  of  ancient  classic  authors,  which  are  PdQCjpes. 
reputed  to  be  the  first ; that  is,  to  editions  which 
have  been  executed  immediately  from  manuscripts,  of 
greater  or  less  antiquity,  but  which  were  written 
previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing. 

These  first  editions,  especially  those  which  appeared 
before  the  year  1480,  are  for  the  most  part  represen- 
tatives of  the  precious  MSS.  from  which  they  have 
been  taken  : hence  they  are  considered  as  exhibiting 
the  purest  text  of  the  classics,  and  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  hv  critics.  To  this  value  is  to  be 
added  the  rarity  of  the  copies  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times,  and  which  have  brought  the  most  ex- 
travagant prices.  Those  Editiones  Prmcipes  are  most 
esteemed,  whose  editors  have  faithfully  followed  the 
text  of  their  manuscripts,  without  attempting  to 
restore  it,  by  their  own  arbitrary  corrections  or  critical 
conjectures. 

It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, to  determine  the  year  when  certain  editions 
without  date  were  printed,  or  to  determine  the  priority 
between  those  which  exhibit  the  tame  year.  This 
circumstance  renders  the  denomination  of  Editio  Prin - 
ceps,  given  to  certain  works,  very  arbitrary,  especially 
where  they  were  printed  before  the  year  1480:  nor 
is  it  uncommon  to  meet  with  three  or  four  editions  of 
the  same  author,  each  of  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
experienced  Bibliographers  and  critics,  may  claim  to 
be  considered  as  the  Editio  Princeps.  Thus,  out  of 
seventeen  editions  of  Terence  printed  before  that  year, 
there  are  five,  each  of  which  is  designated  as  Princeps, 
but  which  of  them  is  really  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  Of  three  Editiones  Principes  of  Horace,  that 
unquestionably  is  the  first  which  is  without  date,  in 
4 to.,  and  which  is  known  by  the  quatrain,  hoc  qnieum- 
que  dedii,  &c.  at  tbe  end  of  the  odes.  It  were  not 
difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  instances. 

Further,  the  appellation  of  Editio  Princeps  is,  by 
some  Bibliographers,  given  to  all  the  editions  of  an 
author,  prior  to  1481J ; which  they  distinguish  from 
each  other  by  prim«  PRINCEPS,  secunda  PRINCEPS, 
tertia  PRINCEPS,  he.  But  this  distinction  can  only 
T>e  used  with  propriety,  where  two  or  more  printers, 
without  any  privity,  and  in  very  distant  places,  af  the 
same  time  published  editions  of  one  and  the  some 
author  Of  this  description  is  tbe  Valerius  Maximus, 
printed  by  Schoiffer,  at  Mayence,  and  also  by  Spira. 
at  Venice,  both  io  folio,  and  both  also  in  the  year  1471. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  prefaces  or  subscriptions  to 
3 y 3 
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BIBLTO-  book*,  ihc  printer  announces  himself  os  the  first  editor 

GRAFIIY.  of  a work,  which  nevertheless  1ms  issued  from  another 
press  at  the  same  time.  In  such  cases  it  is  certain 
that  each  of  these  editions  is  truly  an  Editio  Phixceps, 
and  we  can  only  distinguish  them  by  designating  them 
as  prrma,  secunda,  &c.  Frequently,  likewise,  it  happens 
that  the  appellation  of  Princeps  is  given  to  the  first 
complete  edition  of  an  author,  a part  of  whose  works 
only  have  before  issued  from  the  press  : in  this  case 
such  complete  edition  is  termed  prmcipum  PRIN - 
CEPS,  or  inter  principes  PRINCEPS.  Philip  Bcro- 
aldus's  edition  of  Tacitus,  printed  at  Rome,  in  1515, 
in  folio,  is  thus  termed,  because  it  is  the  first  which 
contains  all  that  remains  of  that  author,  that  is  to  say, 
the  five  books  of  Annals,  which  ure  wanting  in  all 
former  editions. 

Prion  of  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  business  of  a 

books,  bookseller  was  unknown  \ the  commerce  of  manu- 
scripts being  in  the  hands  of  the  transcribers,  who 
made  copies  only  os  they  were  bespoke,  and  who  were 
not  unfrcquently  employed  for  several  years  on  a single 
work.  Hence  manuscripts  bore  such  excessive  prices, 
that  few  besides  the  most  opulent  could  acquire  a 
library.  Even  some  monasteries  of  consideration  often 
had  only  a single  missal : and  when  any  one  presented  a 
book  to  a church  or  monastery,  the  donor  himself 
offered  it  at  the  altar  amid  the  pomp  of  religious 
ceremonies.  Not  to  detail  the  high  prices  of  books 
in  ancient  time9,  we  may  remark  thut,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Countess  of 
Anjou  paid  for  a copy  of  the  Homilies  of  Ilaimon, 
Bishop  of  Halbcrstadt,  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rye.  In  our  own 
country,  in  1429,  the  price  of  one  of  Wickliffe's  New 
Testaments,  was  not  less  than  four  marks  and  forty 
pence,  (£"i.  16*.  8 d.)  a sum  equivalent  to  more  than 
forty  pounds  of  our  present  money.  (Robertson's 
History  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  *274 ; Warton's  History 
of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  Diss.  ii. ; Townley's  Illus- 
trations of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  li.  p.  80,  81.)  To 
descend  to  the  time  when  the  art  of  printing  begun  to 
be  practised,  we  find  that  Antonio  Bologna,  of  Pa- 
lermo, was  obliged  to  sell  an  estate  in  order  to  buy  a 
copy  of  Livy,  which  had  been  transcribed  by  Poggio 
Bracciolini ; who  sold  another  copy  of  the  some  his- 
torian to  Alfonso  II.  King  of  Naples,  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  goldcu  crowns,  and  vested  his  purchase 
money  in  buying  estates.  Cnrdinal  Piccolomini,  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  was  asked  eighty  golden  crowns  for  a 
manuscript  of  Plutarch’s  Parallels ; and  fifteen  for  the 
Epistles  of  Seneca,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
books  for  want  of  an  adequate  fortune  to  enable  him 
to  make  such  costly  purchases. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  printing,  while  books  were 
•old  at  considerable  prices,  the  printers  were  their  own 
booksellers.  Peter  Schoiffcr  (after  the  dissolution  of  his 
partnership  with  John  Fust,)  appears  to  hare  been  the 
first  printer  who  sold  the  printed  works  of  others  ■,  there 
being  extant  in  his  hnnd-writing  a receipt  for  the  sum 
of  three  crowns,  the  price  of  a Seolus  in  quartum  Sen- 
ten  tm  rum,  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1474,  which  he 
bad  sold  to  one  Jehan  Henry,  a chorister  of  Pisa. 
John  Fust,  about  the  year  1467,  sold  to  the  college  of 
fjorbnnne,  at  Paris,  a copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Works  for 
twelve  golden  crowns,  on  condition  that  an  anni- 
versary mass  should  be  celebrated  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  himself  and  his  partners.  A copy  of 


Cicero's  Orations,  printed  at  Venice,  by  Valdnrfer,  in  UIBLIO- 
1471,  was  sold  for  two  golden  ducats.  (Boulard,  Truitt  GRAVHY. 
tie  Biblhgraphie,  part  ii.  p.  38 — 4*2  ) From  these  v y ‘ 
instances,  it  is  evident  that  books  were  veiy  dear, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  enormous  difference 
that  exists  between  the  value  of  money  then  and 
now.  It  was  not  until  after  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  multiplication  of  print- 
ing offices  hod  caused  the  prices  of  books  to  fall,  that 
bookselling  establishments  were  formed.  Early  printed 
books  having  become  extremely  scarce,  from  a variety 
of  circumstances,  are  now  only  procurable  at  the  most 
extravagant  prices.  Peignot  has  published  a special 
Bibliography  of  works  that  have  sold  for  more  than 
a thousand  francs  at  public  auctions,  in  his  Essai  tie 
Curiosity,  (Paris,  1904,)  which  he  has  continued  in 
his  supplement  to  that  tract,  entitled  f'ariftts,  Notices , 
et  Rttrelft  Bihlingraphiques,  (Paris,  182*2.)  The  works 
of  Brunet,  Dibdin,  Horne,  and  other  Bibliographers, 
contain  numerous  details  respecting  the  exorbitant 
prices  which  early  printed  books  have  produced  in 
our  own  times. 

§ III.  On  Anonymous,  Pseudonymous,  and  Condemned 
Books. 

Among  the  literati,  who  have  written  on  every 
subject  that  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  man,  there 
are  very  tunny  who  from  various  motives  have  either 
withheld  their  names  from  the  public,  or  have  as- 
sumed fictitious  names,  or  who  have  not  unfrcquently 
given  only  the  initial  letters  of  their  names.  Some- 
times the  secret  is  disclosed,  and  the  uuthors’  names 
arc  communicated  to  a few,  by  whom  they  become 
gradually  divulged:  but  great  numbers  yet  remain 
unknown,  and  the  detection  of  them  constitutes  a 
laborious  branch  of  study  to  the  Bibliographer. 

1.  Altonymous  Books  are  those  published  under  the  AUony- 
real  name  of  some  author  of  reputation,  to  whom  ruous 
consequently  works  are  ascribed  which  he  never  coni-  books, 
posed.  Of  this  description  was  the  Collection  of  His- 
torians, and  other  authors,  pretending  to  be  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  published  at  Rome,  in  1498,  by 
Johannes  Anmus,  (or  Nanni,)  of  Viterbo  ; some  of 
whose  names  had  descended  in  the  works  of  ancient 
writers,  while  their  original  writings  had  long  since 

been  lost.  Anuius  wrote  commentaries  to  confirm  the 
authority  of  these  pretended  remains  of  antiquity  by 
passages  from  known  authors.  These  were  at  first 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  learned.  At  length,  however, 
the  blunders  of  the  presumed  editor,  in  one  of  which 
he  mistook  the  right  uomc  of  the  author  he  forged, 
were  gradually  detected,  anil  the  imposture  was 
apparent.  (Disraeli  s Curiosities  of  Literature , second 
series,  vol.  iii.  p.  54 — 56.) 

2.  Anonymous  Books  arc  those  which  are  published  Anony- 
without  any  author's  name. 

3.  Cryptonymous  Books  are  those  whose  authors  crTptoBT. 
names  are  concealed  under  an  anagram  or  similar  mous  * 
contrivance.  Of  this  description  is  the  work  entitled  book*. 
Telliamed;  or  Discourses  on  the  Diminution  of  the  Sea,  the 
Formation  of  the  Earth,  tcc.  by  M.  de  MalUet,  of  which 

name  Telliamed  is  the  anagram. 

4.  Pseudonymous  Books  arc  those,  which  bear  false 
names  of  authors.  Of  the  various  writers  who  have 
treated  on  these  descriptions  of  books,  the  following 
are  the  principal  : viz,  1.  Vincentii  Placcii  Theatrum 
Anonymorum  et  Pseudonymorum , linmburgi ,2  vois. folio. 
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BIBLIO-  second  and  best  edition.  To  this  work  ought  to  be  added, 
GRAPH Y.  X.  Jobannis  Christopher!  Mylii  Bibliotheca  Anonymomm 
— — ei  Pieudonymorum  dctectomm,  Hamburg!,  1740,  folio. 

3.  Dictionnaire  des  Our  rages  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes, 
Francois  et  Latins,  avee  Us  Nona  des  Auteurs  ,Tradueteurs 
et  Fditeurs,  Par  Antoine  Alexandre  Barbier,  Paris, 
1806 — 1809,  4 vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume  of  a new 
edition  very  materially  corrected  and  enlarged,  ap- 
peared in  1893  : this  is  allowed  to  be  the  completest 
work  extant  on  the  subject  of  anonymous  and  pseu- 
donymous books,  printed  in  the  French  and  Latin 
languages. 

Books  con-  Many  centuries  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
drumed,  various  books  were  forbidden  to  be  read,  by  different 
suppressed,  governments,  and  were  even  condemned  to  the  flames, 
surah"  Thus,  at  Athens,  the  writings  of  the  atheist  Prota- 
goras were  prohibited,  and  all  the  copies  of  them 
which  could  be  collected,  were  burned  by  the  public 
crier.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  lib.  ix.  c.  52.)  At  Rome,  the 
writings  of  Noma,  the  second  King  of  that  city,  which 
were  found  in  his  grave  four  hundred  years  after  his 
decease,  were  by  order  of  the  senate  condemned  to 
the  fire,  because  they  were  contrary  ti*  the  religion  he 
had  introduced.  (Livy,  lib.  xl.  c.  22  ; Plutarch  in 
Numa.)  As  the  Homan  populace,  during  times  of 
public  calamity,  were  more  addicted  to  superstition 
than  the  government  approved,  an  order  was  issued 
that  all  superstitious  and  astrological  books  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Pwtur : this  order  was  often 
repeated,  and  the  Emperor  Augustus  is  said  to  have 
caused  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  them  to  be 
burned  at  one  time.  Under  the  same  Emperor,  the  very 
severe  and  satirical  writings  of  Labionus,  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  by  virtue  of  a senatus  consvltum, 
which  his  enemies  had  procured.  When  Crcmutius 
Cordus,  in  his  history,  called  Cairn  Cassius  the  last  of 
the  Romans,  the  Senate,  in  order  to  flatter  Tiberius, 
caused  the  book  to  be  burned  ; but  a number  of  copies 
was  concealed  and  preserved  from  the  flames.  (Tacitus, 
Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  35.)  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  caused 
the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Jews  to  be  burned  ; and  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  books  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  treated  with  equal  severity,  especially  by 
Dioclesiati,  who  caused  all  the  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  could  be  found,  to  be  burned.  After  the 
general  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  clergy 
exercised  against  such  books  as  were  unfavour- 
able or  disagreeable  to  them,  the  same  severity,  which 
they  had  censured  in  the  heathens,  as  being  foolish 
and  prejudicial  to  their  own  cause  : thus,  the  writings 
of  Arius  were  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  Constantine  denounced  the  punishment  of 
death  against  those  who  should  conceal  them.  The 
clergy,  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  requested 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  cause  the  works  of 
Nestorius  to  be  burned,  with  which  request  he  com- 
plied. The  writings  of  Eutyches  shared  the  some  fate 
at  the  Council  of  C'halccdon,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  collect  instances  of  the  same  kind  from 
each  of  the  subsequent  reigns.  (Beckmann's  History 
of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  p.  93 — 97  ) More  recent  times 
have  afforded  similar  instances,  in  consequence  of  the 
institution  of  the  office  of  Book-Censors  in  some 
countries,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  books  pre- 
viously to  publication,  and  to  sec  that  they  contain 
nothing  repugnant  to  good  morals,  the  government, 
and  religion.  In  England,  we  formerly  had  an  officer 


of  this  kind,  under  the  title  of  Licenser  of  the  Press  ; BIBLIO- 
but  it  ceased  with  the  revolution  of  1688,  since  which  CRAPHY, 
time  the  press  has  been  open.  At  Paris,  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  censorship,  us 
having  been  granted  to  them  by  the  Pope  : but  in 
1624  a commission  of  four  doctors  was  created  by 
letters  patent,  who  were  constituted  the  sole  public 
and  royal  censors,  and  examiners  of  books  ; and  who 
were  answerable  for  every  thing  which  they  allowed 
to  be  printed.  This  office  was  ubolished  with  the 
French  revolution,  but  the  censorship  was  revived 
after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne. 

In  most,  if  not  in  all  Homan  Catholic  countries,  the 
public  faith  and  morals  ore  still  carefully  guarded  by 
expurgatory  indices  or  catalogues  of  prohibited  books, 
among  which,  however,  there  is  this  difference,  that 
some  ore  condemned  absolutely,  but  others  only  donee 
corrigantur,  until  they  are  corrected.  The  books  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  or  censured,  comprise  those 
which  are  adverse  to  religion  and  morality  ; seditious 
books,  whether  they  are  levelled  against  any  particular 
government  or  administration,  or  strike  nt  the  root  of 
all  civil  government ; and  works  treating  on  magic, 
chiromancy,  and  other  superstitious  arts,  which,  being 
despised  by  the  truly  learned,  full  into  deserved 
oblivion.  The  best  work  on  the  subject  of  condemned 
and  prohibited  books,  isPeignot's  Dictionnaire  Critique, 

Litteraire,  et  BibUographuiue  dts  principaui  Litres  con- 
damtu's  au  feu,  supplants,  ou  censures,  Paris,  1806, 

2 vols.  8 vo.  Valuable  as  this  work  confessedly  is,  it  is 
far  from  being  complete  ; and  is  particularly  defective 
in  its  notices  of  English  books. 

§ IV.  On  the  Rarity  and  Depredation  of  Books. 

The  knowledge  of  rare  and  precious  books  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  topics  to  the  Bibliographer.  Al- 
though the  terms  rare  and  precious  may  at  first  appear 
to  denote  the  same  thing,  yet  they  are  essentially 
different,  since  a book  may  be  rare  and  not  precious, 
or  rice  versd,  or  it  may  be  both  rare  and  precious.  For 
instance, 

1.  Where  a work  is  in  request,  only  because  it  is  Rare 
with  difficulty  to  be  procured,  at  a very  exorbitant  book*, 
price,  independently  of  the  beauty  and  celebrity  of  its 
typographical  execution,  the  beauty  of  its  binding,  or 
other  extrinsic  circumstance,  which  may  give  it  an  ad- 
ventitious value  ; such  a work  is  simply  rare.  Of  this 
description  are  the  early  Facetia,  Mysteries,  and  other 
productions,  which  preceded  the  regular  drama,  after 

the  revival  of  literature ; and  which  arc  indebted  for 
their  commercial  value  solely  to  the  desire  of  rich 
amateurs  to  possess  them  exclusively,  regardless  of 
the  price  which  they  may  pay  for  them. 

2.  Other  books  are  precious  without  being  rare,  and  Precious 
are  only  to  be  obtained  at  high  prices,  because,  from  book*, 
the  very  great  expense  of  bringing  them  out,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  intrinsic  value,  they  can  only  be  found  in 
national  public  libraries,  or  in  the  collections  of  the 

most  opulent  collectors.  Such  are  the  splendid  col- 
lections of  architectural  engravings  published  by 
Piranesi  and  others  ; the  collections  of  engravings 
after  the  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters,  which  are 
commonly  termed  galleries  and  cabinets ; the  great 
collections  of  works  on  antiquities,  made  by  Gra*vius, 

Gronovius,  Polonus,  and  Sallengre,  Montfaucon, 

Murat  ori,  and  others. 

3.  Other  books  are  both  rare  and  precious,  either 
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BTBUO-  on  account  of  the  number  of  volumes  of  which  they 
GRAFIIY.  consist,  and  the  subject  concerning  which  they  treat ; 

or  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  their  execution, 
and  particular  circumstances  which  tend  to  augment 
their  price.  Such  are  the  great  collection  of  Travels 
in  the  East  Indies,  published  by  De  Bry,  in  twenty- 
fire  parts,  a r omplete  and  matchless  copy  of  which 
cost  I Its  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the  sum  of 
^546.  at  the  sale  of  Colonel  Stanley’s  library,  in 
May  1813;  perfect  sets  of  Aldrorandus’s  Works  on 
Natural  History,  &c. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  books, 
to  which  the  appellation  of  rare  is  given,  are  not 
equally  scarce  ; as  the  words  rare,  very  rare,  of  extreme 
rarity  are  sometimes  misapplied,  in  catalogues,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  divide  books  into  two  classes, 
those  which  are  absolutely  rare,  and  those  which  are 
only  relatively  rate. 

I.  Hooks,  whose  rarity  is  absolute. — To  this  class  may 

be  referred,  1.  Ancient  Manuscripts,  written  before  the 
intention  of  printing;  2.  I forks  of  which  a very  few 
copies  only  have  been  printed;  3.  Books  which  have 
been  sHjij>ress#t  with  the  greatest  rigour;  4.  Such  as 
have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  some  fatal  accident. 
Of  this  description  is . the  Machina  Cftlrsfts,  of  John 
Hevclius,  the  whole  impression  of  which,  particularly 
the  second  part,  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  flames  that  consumed  his  house,  hud  he  not 
previously  given  a few  copies  to  his  friends  ; 5.  Works 
of  which  a part  only  has  been  printed,  the  rest,  from  some 
circumstance  or  other,  having  never  been  finished;  6. 
Copies  of  books  printed  on  vellum  ; these  are  seldom  to 
be  obtained  of  modern  date  ; 7 • Hooks  printed  on 

curiously  coloured  papers ; which  do  not  always  receive 
the  ink  so  as  to  exhibit  the  impression  to  advantage  : 
consequently,  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are 
executed  limits  their  number  and  enhances  their 
price  ; 8.  Unique  atul  Illustrated  Copies.  An  Unique 
Rook  is  one  of  which  only  one  copy  has  been  printed, 
or  which  has  any  remarkable  peculiarity  about  it,  or 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  con- 
dition, or  has  any  embellishment,  rare,  precious,  and 
invaluable.  Illustrated  Copies  are  chiefly  historical  or 
biographical  works,  which  are  ornamented  with  every 
portrait  of  every  illustrious  person  mentioned  therein, 
together  with  every  variety  of  the  same  print,  whether 
it  have  the  artist’s  device  or  name  subjoined,  whether 
the  head  of  the  print  be  without  the  body,  or  the  body 
without  the  head,  &c.  &c.  (Dibdin’s  Bibliomania , 
p.  G*2 — 685.)  Books  of  this  description  bring  the 
most  arbitrary  and  extravagant  prices  ; 9.  Books  which 
are  become  rare  through  decay  or  waste ; 10.  Copies 
printed  on  larger  and  finer  paper  than  the  rest  of  the  work, 
which,  being  few  in  number,  become  exceedingly 
scarce  os  soon  as  they  are  sold. 

II.  Books  whose  rarity  is  only  relative,  embrace  three 
classes,  vis.  1.  Such  as  are  interesting  only  to  a few 
persons  ; of  such  description  are  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of 
the  Bollandists  (a  mass  of  various  ond  profound 
research.)  in  fifty-three  folio  volumes  ; the  Collection 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  and  other  large  works  ; 
fugitive  pieces  and  pamphlets  called  forth  by  tempo- 
rary occasions, — the  topographies  of  particular  districts 
ond  cities, — the  histories  of  academics  and  literary 
societies, — She  lives  of  learned  men, — catalogues 
of  public  and  private  libraries,— costly  books  of  anti- 
quities,— books  treating  on  alchemy  or  other  curious 


arts, — and  those  written  in  languages  llule  understood  riblig- 
(as  the  works  of  the  Bobbins,  Canutes,  &c.)  or  in  the  GRAPH Y. 
burlesque  poetry  termed  Macaronic;  2.  Books  con-  ' ^ «-‘l 

demned  to  be  burned , suppressed,  or  censured,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  preceding  section  ; and  3.  editions 
(not  works)  relatively  scarce ; such  are  the  EditioNts 
Principal  of  classic  authors, — the  first  edition  of  enr-fr 
town  after  the  art  of  printing  had  been  established 
there, — the  editions  executed  at  the  presses  of  the  Aldi, 

Giunti,  Stephenses,  Elzevirs,  Bnrbou,  Foulis,  Brindley, 
Baskerville,  Didot,  Ikxloni,  Buhner,  Uen&ley,  »n4 
other  celebrated  printers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,— editions  printed  Uteris 
majusculis , or  in  capital  letters,  or  of  which  the  text 
is  engraved,— editions  never  exposed  to  sale,  as  those 
which  are  issued  either  from  royal  presses  or  those  of 
private  individuals, — editions  which  have  been  sold 
under  different  titles, — editions  published  in  foreign 
countries,  the  prices  of  which  are  enhanced  by  the 
political  relations  subsisting  between  them  and  other 
states. 

Having  thus  stated  many  of  the  circumstances  Dcprrcis- 
which  increase  the  prices  of  books,  it  only  remains  don  of 
that  we  notice  a few  of  the  causes  which  influence  **°°*1** 
their  depreciation.  The  first  of  these  unquestionably 
is  reprinting.  A speculative  person  observes  a very  . 
small  volume  sold  at  iui  excessive  price  : he  imagines 
that  the  reprinting  of  it  will  be  a very  profitable 
undertaking,  and  thut  it  will  be  eagerly  bought  up  at 
a twentieth  part  of  the  sum  which  it  ordinarily  pro- 
duces. But  he  soon  finds  himself  mistaken  ; those 
amateurs,  to  whom  the  kook  was  an  object  of  acqui- 
sition while  it  was  so  enormously  dear,  will  not 
purchase  it  at  all  when  they  know  tliat  it  may  be 
easily  obtained.  The  price  of  the  old  edition  falls 
nqiidlv,  and  the  reprint,  not  unfrcqucntly,  becomes 
absolutely  unsaleable.  Further,  the  price  of  books  is 
considerably  diminished  when  a large  number  of 
copies  is  accidentally  discovered  in  a warehouse,  or 
such  a number  of  copies  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  as  to  afford  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  work  is  no  longer  rare.  So,  the  early  edilious  of 
dictionaries  of  living  languages,  or  treatises  on  par- 
ticular scientific  topics,  become  of  little  or  no  value 
by  the  publication  of  subsequent  editions,  containing 
the  latest  improvements.  The  saute  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  new  editions  of  the  collective  works  of  an 
author,  that  are  either  better  executed  or  more  ample 
than  the  preceding  impressions.  Lastly,  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  necessarily  produce  an.  incredible 
variation  in  certain  classes  of  books.  The  French 
revolution,  for  instance,  has  rendered  almost  utterly 
useless  and  unsaleable  the  whole  system  of  canon 
law,  particular  local  customs  and  usages,  statutes 
of  monastic  orders,  &c.  which  were  an  important 
acquisition  previously  to  that  event. 

§ V.  On  the  Choke  of  Books  and  Editions.  • 

In  order  to  form  and  to  arrange  a well- selected  Choice  of 
library,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  hooka, 
books  in  every  deportment  of  literature : on  this  subject 
various  eminent  writers  have  left  different  works,  of 
which  the  book  collector  will  doubtless  avail  huuseif 
Where  a small  library  of  the  most  select  books  is  to 
be  formed,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  choose 
them  all  of  (lie  same  size,  and  in  the  octavo  form. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  choice  of  books  are 
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MBLfO-  abridged,  with  some  alterations,  from  Horne’s  Intro- 
ORAPHY.  ductinn  to  Bibliography,  vol.  i.  p.  350—353. 

v In  genera!  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  choice  of 

subject,  the  mode  of  treating  it,  and  the  language 
employed  by  the  author,  are  so  many  criteria  of  the 
goodness  of  a book ; the  two  former  evince  the 
writer's  judgment,  the  latter  shews  his  ability  and 
practice  in  composition.  Where  it  is  possible,  the 
best  mode  of  obtaining  a correct  idea  of  the  execution 
of  a work,  is,  first  to  take  a general  view  of  its  argu- 
ment and  scope,  and  afterwards  carefully  to  examine 
its  several  parts.  More  particularly  it  is  an  indication 
that  a book  is  good,  1.  If  the  author  be  known  to  poe- 
tess the  requisite  talents  and  information,  nr  should  have 
already  published  any  esteemed  work  on  the  subject. 
Thus,  Julius  Cessr  will  teach  ns  the  art  of  war  better 
than  Cicero ; Cato,  Palladium,  and  Columella,  agricul- 
ture better  than  Aristotle  ; Horace  the  art  of  poetry 
better  than  Quintilian.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient 
that  the  author  be  generally  skilled  in  the  science  of 
which  he  treats,  he  ought  to  be  conversant  with 
those  particular  branches  which  he  discusses.  Some, 
for  instance,  excel  in  civil  law,  but  not  in  public  law  : 
Salmasius  proved  himself  an  excellent  critic  in  his 
Rrerritationr*  Ptinianee,  but  was  greatly  inferior  to 
Milton,  in  his  Defensio  Regia.  2.  If  the  book  treat  on  a 
subject  that  requires  great  reading,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  good,  if  the  author  either  possessed  or  could 
have  access  to  an  extensive  library,  and  especially  if 
he  devoted  a long  time  to  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  to  the  composition  of  his 
work.  3.  The  age  of  an  author  may  also  afford  some 
indication  of  the  value  of  a book.  Works  requiring 
much  labour  and  reseurch  are  more  likely  to  be  better 
executed  by  persons  of  a middle  age  than  those  who 
are  further  advanced  in  years.  4.  The  author's  state 
and  condition  afford  another  indication  of  the  goodness 
of  a book.  Thus  a history  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  good,  if  the  historian  were  cither  an  eye-witness 
of  the  fiicts  which  he  relates,  or  were  concerned  in  public 
affairs,  or  liad  access  to  public  records  or  other  muni- 
ments, whence  accurate  information  may  be  derived ; 
and  lastly,  if  he  is  not  biassed  by  party  or  by  any  sinister 
motive.  The  four  Evangelists,  therefore,  were  the 
most  competent  persons  to  write  their  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  ; Cicero  and  Sallust  to  compose 
the  History  of  Catiline’s  Conspiracy ; Xenophon  to 
describe  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks ; 
P’ Avila,  Guicciardini,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
May,  respectively  lived  during  the  civil  wars,  which 
they  have  recorded.  In  matters  of  literature,  also,  we 
give  credit  to  those  who  have  the  direction  of  public 
libraries.  5.  Do  not  confound  together  two  authors  who 
may  happen  to  have  the  same  name ; as  Caius  Plinius 
Sccundus,  the  natural  historian,  with  Caius  Plinius 
Csecilius  Sccundus,  the  philosopher  or  Xenophon,  the 
historian,  with  Xenophon,  the  Ephesian,  who  wrote 
an  amatory  romance. 

Choice  of  As  all  the  editions  of  a work  are  not  equally  good, 

«<diiiuai.  besides  having  a general  knowledge  of  the  titles  of 
books,  it  will  be  necessary,  1.  Not  to  mitUike  allego- 
rical for  natural  titles.  Some  curious  blunders  have 
been  caused  from  inattention  to  this  rule.  Thus,  in 
the  library  of  an  ignorant  quack,  who  had  suddenly 
become  a doctor  and  a Bibliomaniac,  Maclaurin’s 
elaborate  Treatise  on  Fluxions  was  classed  with  books 
on  pathology,  the  ignorant  connoisseur  having  mis- 


taken mathematical  fluxions  for  a disease  : sad  in  BtBlJO- 
another  library,  a large  folio  volume,  entitled  Fug-  CtttATHY. 

gerorum  et  Fuggerarum Imagines,  was  classed  WyW 

among  botanical  works — the  genealogy  of  the  family 

of  Pugger  (the  celebrated  merchants  of  Augsburg) 

being  mistaken  for  a treatise  on  male  and  female  Ferns. 

(Atneilhon,  Projet  sur  Catalogues  des  Btbliothoques  in 

Mem.  de  t Institut.  tom  ii.  p.  477,  ot  seq.)  2.  H here  a 

book  has  two  titles,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  two  different 

books.  3.  In  order  to  know  which  is  the  best  edition  of  a 

work,  ii  is  necessary  to  know  tlte  place,  year,  and  form  of 

every  edition, — its  several  editors, — of  how  many  parts 

or  volumes  it  consists, — whether  it  was  ever  completed 

or  not, — whether  any  particular  edition  is  enriched  ^ 

with  notes  or  comments — with  table  of  contents, 

index,  preface,  &c.  Whether  it  is  illustrated  with 

notes,  and  what  character  these  bear  in  the  judgment 

of  critics  ; whether  it  be  adorned  with  plates,  and  in 

what  manner  these  are  executed.  4.  Whether  an 

edition  he  entire  or  castrated.  One  or  two  examples 

will  shew  the  importance  of  this  rule.  Rulstrode 

Whitelock’s  Memorial s of  the  English  Affairs  during  the 

Reign  of  King  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  1 1, 

(one  of  the  most  important  volumes  of  secret  history) 
were  published  in  1688,  by  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglcsea, 
who  took  great  liberties  with  the  original  manuscript, 
in  1?32,  another  edition  appeared,  in  which  the  cas- 
trated passages  were  restored.  The  mutilated  edition, 
which  is  comparatively  of  little  value,  wag  that  con- 
sulted by  Hume  for  his  History  of  England  : it  may 
be  purchased  at  a low  price,  while  the  uncastrated 
edition  is  both  Bcarce  and  dear.  Bishop  Burnet’s 
History  of  His  Own  Times  was  in  like  manner  castrated, 
and  in  this  mutilated  form  it  has  often  been  reprinted  : 
the  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  executed  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1823,  in  6 vols.  Hvo.  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Routh,  who  has 
restored  the  castrated  passages,  and  has  further  en- 
riched this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  work  with 
the  notes  of  some  distinguished  contemporaries  of 
Bishop  Burnet.  5.  Flxamine  whether  an  edition  be  a 
true  or  genuine  oue  or  not.  In  printing  a work  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a few  copies  ore  struck  off 
with  deviations  from  those  usually  received  j and, 
although  the  deviations  have  in  general  nothing  to 
recommend  them,  yet  books  of  this  description  arc  in 
great  request  among  some  book  collectors.  For  instance, 
the  genuine  Elzevir  Caesar  (Lugduni  Batavorum,  1635, 

12ino.)  is  distinguished  from  the  spurious  one  of  the 
same  date,  by  having  a buffalo’s  head  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preface  and  body  of  the  work,  and  also 
by  having  page  149  numbered  153.  The^  celebrated 
edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  by  Field,  in  1653, 
was  counterfeited  in  Holland,  in  1658:  the  genuine 
one  is  known  by  having  the  four  first  psalms  on  one 
page,  without  turning  over.  So  UR1  times  also  it  hap- 
pens that  a work  docs  not  meet  with  the  circulation 
which  was  expected  ; in  that  case,  it  is  no  unusual 
practice  to  substitute  a new  title-page,  and  to  offer 
the  w ork  as  a new'  edition.  The  Adversaria  of  Caspar 
Barthius  form  a singular  illustration  of  this  remark. 

That  immense  collection  of  critical  notes  on— and  quo- 
tations from — ancient  authors,  together  with  illustra- 
tions of  their  manners,  customs,  laws,  and  usages, 
was  first  published  at  Frankfort,  in  164S,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  Clement  ( Bibliothique  curie  use.  sub 
.voce)  mentions  more  than  one  edition  of  the  Adver- 
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saria ; but  on  a more  careful  inspection,  this  accurate 
Bibliographer  detected,  that  the  old  title-pages  had  been 
removed  for  others  of  a more  recent  date.  The  book- 
sellers not  being  able  to  sell  the  work,  practised  this 
deception,  though  to  little  purpose,  the  book  being  as 
unsaleable  as  ever.  (Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
second  series,  vol.  i.  p.  330— -33*2.)  It  were  no  difficult 
task  to  adduce  similar  instances  from  modern  books. 

Previously  to  depositing  books  in  a library  it  is 
desirable  that  each  book  should  be  collated,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  it  is  perfect.  For  this  purpose  the 
signatures,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  will  lie  found  extremely  useful  : but  in 
the  case  of  rare,  curious,  and  extremely  valuable 
books,  it  is  best  to  collate  them  with  copies  which 
are  known  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect.  With  regard 
to  books  of  prints,  both  the  number  and  the  quality 
of  the  impressions  are  to  be  considered,  as  well  as 
the  places  where  they  ore  to  be  inserted  } and,  as  it 
sometimes  hnp|>cns  that  plates  are  struck  off  too  late 
for  the  publication  of  u work,  of  the  existence  of 
which  ninny  purchasers  arc  ignorant,  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  such  supplemental  plates  be 
found  in  the  volume. 

§ VI.  On  the  Classification  of  a Library. 

The  best  ornament  of  a library  is  an  orderly  and 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  books.  The  apartment, 
or  suite  of  apartments,  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  a library,  ought  to  be  light,  dry,  and  airy,  and  kept 
extremely  clean.  The  shelves,  whether  defended  by 
glass-doors,  in  presses,  or  open  their  whole  length, 
should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  distant  from 
the  wull  : or  if  they  reach  to  the  wall,  guards  should 
be  placed  to  prevent  the  books  from  coining  in  con- 
tact with  it  : and  the  lowest  shelf,  on  which  folio 
books  are  placed,  ought  to  be  at  least  eight  inches 
or  a foot  above  the  floor.  Between  each  shelf  a space 
should  be  left,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
roluines  ; and  the  height  of  the  different  shelves 
should  he  adjusted  to  the  form  or  size  of  the  books. 
Thus  the  first  or  lowermost  shelf  will  be  appropriated 
to  the  folio  books  of  the  largest  size  ; the  second,  to 
those  on  common  paper j the  third  to  royal  quartos; 
the  fourth  to  medium  quartos,  ficc.  &c.  If  however  suf- 
ficient room  cannot  be  spared  for  keeping  these  different 
sizes  distinct,  the  small  folios  and  quartos  must  he  dis- 
posed on  the  same  shelf,  but  in  every  case  a sufficient 
interval  should  be  left  between  each  volume  and  the 
shelf  above  it,  to  admit  of  its  removal  wit  hout  difficulty, 
regard  also  being  had  not  to  place  the  books  too  close 
together,  so  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  air. 

Books  have  three  formidable  enemies,  inject*,  from 
whose  ravages  it  is  difficult  to  secure  them  ; moisture, 
which  attacks  them  sheet  by  sheet,  and  finally  rots 
them  ; dust — and  rats  which  are  very  fond  of  gnawing 
them. 

A studious  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  a careful 
beating  of  the  volumes  together  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
course  of  a year,  and  especially  the  quality  of  the 
wood  of  which  the  book- case  is  made,  are  the  best 
preservative  from  the  depredations  of  insects.  Strong 
odours,  and  especially  that  of  Russia  leather,  not  only 
prevent  them  from  attacking  jjarticulAr  books,  but 
also  protect  those  which  immediately  surround  them. 
Hence  it  has  been  recommended  to  have  the  shelves 
made  of  cedar  wood,  or  at  least  of  sound  and  well- 


seasoned  oak,  and  also  to  disperse  books  bound  in  BIBLIO- 
ltussia  leather  on  the  different  shelves,  os  well  as  to  GRAPHY. 
scatter  Russia  leather  shavings,  or  some  small  bags  of  v— v*^/ 
pulverized  pepper,  upon  them.  The  insects  which 
do  so  much  damage  in  libraries  are  the  Larvee  of  the 
P tints  fur,  and  the  Ptinus  mollis,  of  Linmeus.  The 
latter  perforate  the  leaves  of  a book  in  sinuous  furrows, 
like  those  made  by  a silk -worm,  when  devouring  a 
mulberry  leaf : the  former  pierce  them  through 
almost  in  a straight  line.  M.  Peignol  mentions  an 
instance  where,  in  a public  library  that  was  but  little 
frequented,  tuentyuven  folio  volumes  were  perforated 
in  a straight  line  by  the  same  insect,  in  such  a manner, 
that  on  passing  a cord  through  the  perfectly  round 
hole  made  by  the  insect,  these  twenty-seven  volumes 
could  be  lifted  at  once.  The  causes  of  these  ravages 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  pasteboards,  and  to  the 
glue  employed  by  bookbinders.  Various  fruitless 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  such  depreda- 
tions by  mixing  wormwood,  coloquintida,  and  other 
bitters  in  the  paste  ; but  it  appears  that  the  only 
effectual  remedy  is  the  sprinkling  of  some  finely  pul- 
verized alum  and  a little  finely  ground  pepper  on  the 
paste,  between  the  book  and  the  leather  cover.  The 
progress  of  depredations  already  commenced  has  been 
stayed  by  strew  ing  ground  pepper  among  the  damaged 
leaves. 

The  mischief  that  would  be  occasioned  by  humidity , Moisture, 
which  is  always  to  be  apprehended  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  may  be  prevented  by  allowiug  a free  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  library,  particularly  by  leaving 
the  windows  and  shelves  open  in  fine  weather ; but 
care  mast  be  taken  not  to  leave  them  open  in  the 
evening,  least  moths  should  come  in  and  deposit 
their  eggs,  the  larva  of  which  would  ravage  the 
booko. 

Dint  is  to  be  dreaded,  not  only  because  it  is  Dost, 
favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  insects,  but  espe- 
cially because  it  tarnishes  the  binding.  But  this  evil 
may  be  sufficiently  guarded  against,  by  means  of 
well-dosed  book-cases,  and  by  adopting  the  precau- 
tion already  noticed,  of  beating  them  together 
occasionally,  and  also  of  dusting  them  gently  with  a 
soft  linen  (not  woollen)  cloth. 

The  depredations  of  rats  are  formidable  only  to  lUta. 
persons  who  will  take  no  precautions  against  them, 
or  only  in  little  frequented  places,  or  in  warehouses, 
where  books  arc  piled  up  in  large  heaps.  These 
animals,  however,  will  (it  is  said)  rarely  begin  to 
gnaw  books  when  they  cun  find  plenty  to  drink. 

Where  a library  consists  of  a limited  number  of 
volumes,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  them  on 
the  shelves  is  as  convenient  as  any  that  can  be  adopted. 

Of  late  years,  indeed,  this  method  of  disposing  books 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  very  large  collections, 
with  the  exception  of  curly  printed  volumes  and  other 
rare  works,  which  cannot  he  too  carefully  preserved; 
but  where  this  method  is  adopted,  a classed  catalogue 
is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  older  libraries,  the 
volumes  arc  for  the  most  put  t disposed  according  to 
classes. 

In  the  classification  of  a library  the  ^reat  objects  CUsnfio- 
of  attention  are  to  divide  and  subdivide  into  different 
classes  all  those  works,  which  contain  the  objects  of  "°<x*** 
our  knowledge  ■,  each  primary  class  is  to  he  con- 
sidered os  a trunk  or  stem  bearing  branches,  boughs, 
and  leaves.  The  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  in 
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BtBLIO-  establishing  the  proper  order  between  these  different 
4SRAFHY.  parts  is,  1.  to  fix  the  rank,  which  the  primary  classes 
ought  to  hold  ; and  2.  to  refer  to  each  of  them  the 
prodigious  number  of  branches,  houghs,  and  leaves 
that  belong  to  it.  One  advantage,  to  be  derived  from 
these  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  is,  that  they  enable 
us  to  find  with  ease  the  books  which  tve  may  be  seek- 
ing in  an  extensive  library  or  catalogue  j and  of  ascer- 
taining readily  the  best  book  on  the  subject  we  arc 
studying,  or  concerning  which  information  is  required. 
The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  principal  classes, 
together  with  their  respective  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions, which  ought  to  be  found  in  a classed  catalogue, 
to  the  completion  of  which  an  alphabetical  Index  of 
authors  uml  books  is  indispensable. 

Class  1.  Theology.  Holy  Scriptures : — Hebrew  Bi- 
bles, Kditiunes  Principes,  ct  Primaries  (those  which 
have  been  adopted  as  the  bases  of  subsequent  impres- 
sions,) Polyglott  Bibles,  Hebrew  Bibles  with  critical 
apparatus. — Ancient  Fenians  of  the  Bible — The  Sep- 
tuagint  and  other  Greek  translations,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  other  Oriental  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament — The  Latin  Vulgate  ver- 
sion— Modem  Vernons  in  various  languages.  The  New 
Testament : — Editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek — 
Ancient  Versions  thereof,  viz.  Oriental,  Peschito  and 
Philoxenian  Syriac  versions,  Egyptian,  Arabic,  Ethi- 
opic, Armenian,  and  Persian — IVestem  translations,  the 
Gothic,  Sclavonic,  and  Anglo  Saxon — Modern  Versions 
in  various  languages.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments — Apocryphal  Books — Introductions  to  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  State  of  the  Text,  and 
History  of  Translations — Commentators  and  Inter- 
preters ; 1.  Jewish,  and  2.  Christian — Prints,  Histories, 
Dictionaries  and  Concordances  of  the  Bible — Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Jews — Councils — Ecclesiastical 
Discipline,  Kites,  and  Liturgies — Greek  and  Latin 
Ecclesiastical  Writers — Sermons — Defences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion — Controversial  Writers — Mis- 
cellaneous Divinity — Ecclesiastical  History  (except 
that  of  the  British  Empire) — Religion  of  the  Maho- 
metans, Chinese,  Hindoos,  &c. 

Class  II.  Jurisprudence.  Introductions  to  the 
study  of  Jurisprudence,  ami  General  Treatises  on 
Law  ; — Laxv  of  Nature  and  Nations — Laws  of  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  Nations  except  the  Romans 
— Roman  Civil  Law — Canon  Law.  British  Laic: — His- 
tories of  English  Law,  Statute  and  Common  Law,  and 
Institutes  thereof — Criminal  and  Crown  Law — Eccle- 
siastical Law — Judicial  Proceedings,  (Treatises  on  the 
practice  of  the  different  Courts,  and  Reports  of  Cases 
therein  adjudged) — Commercial  Law — Miscellanies 
of  English  Law,  comprising  Arguments,  Charges, 
Reading?,  &c.  not  referable  to  any  other  Division — 
Laws  ot  Wales — Law  s of  Scotland — Laws  of  Ireland. 
Foreign  Laws: — Law' of  France,  and  of  the  other  Nations 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 

Claes  III.  Sciences  and  the  Arts.  Introductions 
to  and  Histories  of  Sciences  and  the  Arts — General 
Treatises  and  Encyclopaedias.  Division  1.  Sciences. 
Philosophy . — Introductions  to  and  Histories  of  Philo- 
sophy— Works  of  ancient  Philosophers — Works  of 
modern  Philosophers.  Logic;  Metaphysics;  Ethics; 
Politics,  and  Political  Economy  ; Physics,  or  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philosophy.  Chemical  Philosophy  : — 
Chemistry,  proper  ; Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry;  Chemistry,  applied  to  Arts  and 
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Manufactures ; Meteorology  ; Electricity ; Magnetism ; RIUCM  * 
Galvanism  ; Alchymy.  Natural  History: — Ancient  CHAl  11  \ 
Writers— Dictionaries  — Systems  and  Elementary 
Treatises.  Geology,  or  Natural  History  of  the  Earth, 
of  Mountains  and  Volcanoes.  Natural  History  of  haters. 

Analyses  of  Mineral  Waters.  The  Mineral  Kingdom, 
Mineralogy,  Mines,  and  Mining.  The  Vegetable  King  * 
dom,  or  Botany.  The  Animal  Kingdom,  or  Zoology  : — 

Natural  History  of  Zoophytes — Entomology — Coti- 
chulogy — Amphibious  Animals  nnd  Reptiles — Orni- 
thology-Natural History  of  Quadrupeds — Natural 
History  of  Man  ; Cabinets  and  Catalogues  of  Collec- 
tions, Museums,  &c. ; Memoirs  and  Transactions  of 
Philosophical  Societies.  Medicine : — Anatomy — Sur- 
gery— Medicine,  proper ; Materia  Medica  anil  Phar- 
macy— Legal  Medicine,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence — 
Miscellaneous  Medical  Productions,  comprising  Me- 
dical Journals,  Theses,  &c. — Veterinary  Medicine. 
Mathematics  : — History  of  the  Mathematics — Ancient 
Mathematicians — Dictionaries  and  Elemeutary  Trea- 
tises on  Mathematics  — Pure  Mathematics— Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Mathcina- 
t kill  Tables — Treatises  on  Mathematical  Instruments— 
Mathematics  applied  to  calculations  of  Probabilities, 

Life  Annuities,  &c. — Mechanical  Philosophy,  or  Mixed 
Mathematics — Mechanics,  strictly  so  called — Dyna- 
mics, Hydrodynamics,  including  Hydraulics,  Hydro- 
statics, and  Pneumatics— Collections  anti  Descriptions 
of  Machines — Astronomy  (including  Astrology,  Trea- 
tises on  the  Calendar,  and  the  measurement  of  time  by 
Clocks  and  Watches) — Optics — Catoptrics,  Dioptrics — 
Perspective — Music — Acoustics — Navigation. 
sion  2.  Arts  and  trades.  Arts  of  Peace. — Diction- 
aries and  Treatises  on  Arts,  Trades,  aud  Manufactures 
— Agriculture,  Rural  nnd  Domestic  Economy — The 
Fine  Arts,  Painting,  Engraving,  Sculpture  and  Civil 
Architecture — Art  of  Memory — Gymnastic  nnd  other 
Mechanical  Arts — Pyrotechny  or  Art  of  making  Fire 
Works — Gymnastic  Exercises — Wrestling,  Riding, 
Swimming,  Dancing,  Hunting,  ami  Fishing — Games 
of  Chance  and  Amusement.  Art  of  h ar: — Military 
and  Naval  Architecture — Military  Tactics— Naval 
Tactics. 

Class  IV.  History.  On  the  Study  and  use  of  His- 
tory and  Historians.  Division  I.  Geography  ancient 
and  modern : —Atlases  and  Maps— Maritime  Geography. 

Voyages  and  Travels  . — Introductions  to  Voyages  nnd 
Travels — Collections  of  Voyages  round  the  World — 

Voyages  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  for  the  Discovery 
of  n North-East  and  North-West  Passage — Voyages 
and  Travels  in  the  different  Countries  of  Europe — of 
Africa — of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Division  9 . 
Chronology  — Universal  History  — Various  An- 
tiquities : — Inscriptions, Ruins, Obelisks.&c.  Marbles, 

Gems,  Seals — Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures — Coins  and  Medals — Mythology.  Ancient 
History  of  the  World,  Jews,  Phoenicians,  &c. — Grecian 
History  and  Antiquities — Roman  History  and  Anti- 
quities. Divisions.  Modern  History.  (1)  General 
History  of  Europe.  (2)  British  History  .- — Topography 
and  Antiquities  of  England.  Civil  History  of  England- 
General  History — Histories  of  England  during  parti- 
cular reigns  in  chronological  Series,  and  Memoirs 
relative  thereto— Naval  and  Military  History.  ]>ocu- 
mentary  History  of  England — Parliamentary  History, 
including  Rolls  and  Journals  of  Parliament — Treaties 
and  Stale  Papers,  Documents  relative  to  the  Mint, 
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B1BI.IO-  PuMic  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Trade,  Custom*, 
GftAI'llY.  and  Excise,  &c. — Title  and  .Succession  to  the  Crown — 
— -v— ' Heraldry,  1‘cfniges,  and  Genealogical  History.  EccU- 
tiasliral  History  of  England.  History  of  Scotland : — 
Topography  of  Scotland — Civil  History  of  Scotland — 
Documentary  History  of  Scotland — Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Scotland.  History  and  Topography  of 
Walts.  History  of  Ireland  previously  to  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain  Topography  of  Ireland — Civil 
and  Documentary  History  of  Ireland.  Norman,  West- 
ern, and  other  Islands  contiguous  to  Great  Britain. 

(3)  History  of  European  States: — Denmark  and  Nor- 
way— Sweden — Russia — Poland — Germanic  Empire — 
History  of  the  House  of  Austria  (including  that  of 
Hungary) — Prussia — Belgium  (the  United  Provinces 
and  Netherlands) — France — Switzerland  and  Geneva 
—Spain — Portugal — Italy — the  Ottoman  Empire. 

(4)  History  of  the  different  Asiatic  Countries.  (5) 
History  of  America  ami  the  West  Indies.  Division  4. 
Bioorapuv.  Historical  and  Biographical  Dictionaries 
—Lives  of  Eminent  Persons,  British  and  Foreign. 

Cum  V.  Belles  Lrttkiui.  General  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Study  of  the  Belles  Lett  res.  Bibliography 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language  and  Letters — Art  of 
Writing — Art  of  Printing — Treatises  on  Books — Trea- 
tises on  Libraries  and  their  arrangement — Catalogues 
of  Public  and  Private  Libraries,  comprising  both  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Books — Catalogues  of  Libraries 
sold  by  Auction — Periodical  Bibliography,  or  Reviews 
and  other  Literary  Journals.  Grammar,  Classics,  Sic. 
Treatises  on  Universal  Grammar — Grammars  of  various 
Languages — Dictionaries  and  Lexicons — Greek  Classic 
Authors,  with  translations  of,  and  commentators  on 
them,  in  various  languages — Latin  Classics  in  like 
manner — Modem  Miscellaneous  Writers  in  the  Latin 
Language.  Philology:  — Criticism,  and  Rhetoric. 
English  Poetry  and  the  Drama.  Romances,  Novels, 
Adventures  and  Fictitious  Voyages.  Ptdygrapky  (Col- 
lective Works  of  Authors  who  have  written  on  different 
subjects)  Literary  Miscellanies: — Facetue,  Proverbs, 
Lit  res  Francois,  &c. 

§ VII.  Treatises  on  Bibliography. 

The  subjects,  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
Bibliography,  being  very  numerous  and  diversified, 
different  writers  have  applied  themselves  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  particular  topics.  The  following  are  more 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  to  those  who  wish  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  this  science. 

I.  Dictionaries  of  and  Introductions  to  Bibliography. 
—1.  Boulard  (S.)  Traits?  Element  a ire  de  Bibliographic, 
S part*.  8 vo.  Paris,  1804,  1805.  This  little  work  dis- 
cusses the  qualifications  of  Bibliographers,  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  which  a library  ought  to  consist,  the 
rarity  and  depreciation  of  hooks,  the  choice  of  books 
and  editions,  the  formation  of  a library,  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  modem  editious,  &e.  2.  Pcignot 
(Gabriel ) Dictionnaire  Hautmue  de  Bibltologie,  Svo.voU,  I. 
H.  Paris,  1802,  vol.  HI.  (Supplement)  1 804.  This  Dic- 
tionary explains  the  different  terms  relative  to  Bib- 
lmgraphy,  printing,  languages,  manuscripts,  &c.  and 
contains  historical  notices  of  the  principal  ancient  and 
modem  libraries,  the  different  philosophical  sects, 
the  most  celebrated  printers,  and  Bibliographers,  with 
list*  of  their  works,  and  on  exposition  of  the  principal 
bibliographical  systems  that  have  been  proposed  for 
the  classification  of  a library.  3.  Peignot  (Gabriel) 


Manuel  du  Bibliophile,  ou  Traite  dm  Chois  des  Lwres.  Bmr  rn 
2 vola.&vo.  Dijon,  1S23.  This  compilation  contains  a GR.M'HV 
great  variety  of  useful  and  curious  information  relative 
to  the  formation  and  arrangement  of  a library.  The 
second  volume,  besides  a biographical  and  critical  ac- 
count (in  alphabetical  order)  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  ancient  and  modern,  contains  a useful  classed 
catalogue  of  the  best  works  in  every  department  of 
literature.  The  bibliographical  notices  of  French 
books  and  editions  arc  very  useful.  4.  Horae  (Thomas 
Hartwell)  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a Memoir  on  the  Public  Libraries  of  (he 
Ancients,  Loudon,  1814,  2 vols.  8vo.  Every  topic, 
which  con  properly  claim  the  attention  of  the  Biblio- 
grapher, is  more  or  less  illustrated  in  this  work,  to 
which  the  preceding  article  is  materially  indebted.  The 
second  volume  contains  special  notices  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal writers  on  Literary  History,  the  knowledge  of 
Rare  Books,  Catalogues  of  Public  and  Private  Libra- 
ries, 6lc.  &c.  which  cannot  be  noticed  in  this  article. 
Numerous  well  executed  engravings  enhance  the  value 
of  this  introduction.  5.  Dibdin  (T.  F.)  The  Library 
Companion , London,  1823,  8vo.  This  work  professes 
to  furnish  a Manual  towards  the -acquisition  of  useful 
and  valuable,  as  well  as  rare  and  curious  books  in  the 
several  departments  of  Divinity,  History,  Bibliography, 

Voyage*  and  Travels,  the  Bcilcs  Lett  res,  Sports,  Pas- 
times, Antiquities,  the  Fine  Arts,  Reviews,  Journals, 
the  best  Treatises  on  Education,  &c.  The  prices  of 
the  more  valuable  and  uncommon  books  arc  men- 
tioned. 

II.  Works,  treating  on  Rare  Books. — L De  Bure  (G, 

F.)  Bibliographie  Instructive  ,ou  TraiU  de  la  Connmssance 
des  Litres  rates  et  sing  utters,  &c.  dispose  par  ordre  des 
matures,  &c.  Paris,  1763,  7 vols.  8vo.  2.  De  Bure 
(G.  F.)  Supplement  d la  Bibliographie  Instructive ; ou 
Catalogue  des  Litres  du  Cabinet  de  M.  Louis  Jean  Gaignat , 

Paris,  1*69,  2 vols.  8vo.  3.  N4e  de  la  Rochelle, 
Bibliographie  Instructive,  tome  X.  Paris,  1782.  8vo. 

These  three  works  form  but  one  collection,  which, 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage,  though  some 
subsequent  Bibliographers  have  detected  mistakes  in 
them.  Vol.  VII.  contains  a notice  of  the  works  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  described  in  the  first  six 
volumes.  The  tenth  or  last  volume  contains  a table, 
designed  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  anonymous 
books  cited  in  the  preceding  volumes.  4.  Santander 
(M.  de  la  Serna)  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  chain  du 
guinzieme  s&cle,  Bruxelles,  1805,  3 vols.  Svo.  A most 
elaborate  work,  to  which  all  Bibliographers  arc  in- 
debted for  a fond  of  interesting  and  important  infor- 
mation. The  first  volume  contains  an  able  sketch  of 
the  history  of  printing  in  Europe  ; the  second  and 
third  present  descriptions  of  the  principal  editions 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  5.  Osiuont  (J.  B.  L.) 
Dictionnaire  Typographiijue,  I In  Unique  , et  Critique  des 
Litres  tares,  singuliers,  rstmdi,  et  recherche*  en  tout 
genres,  Paris,  1768, 2 vols.  8vo.  A scarce  work  ; which, 
though  in  some  respects  superseded  by  later  biblio- 
graphical dictionaries,  may  yet  be  advantageously 
consulted  for  Italian  literature.  6.  Lai  re  (Fr.Xavierii) 

Index  Librorum  ab  in  ten  id  Typography  ad  onnuui  1500, 
chronologic*  d is  posit  us.  rum  not  is  htstoriam  typographico- 
litlerariam  illuslr antibus,  Senonis,  1791,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Valuable  for  its  bibliographical  information.  The 
books  described  in  this  work,  were  part  of  the  Library 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Brienne  : a second  part  of  this 
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BIBLIO-^  catalogue  appeared  at  Paris  in  1792  (chez  de  Bure 
GRAPHY.  and  a third  catalogue  in  1797  (Paris,  chex 

Maug6,)  both  in  octavo.  \ ct  all  these  catalogues  are 
said  to  give  on  imperfect  idea  of  M.  de  Hrienne's 
library  which  he  contemplated  to  make  public.  7* 
Brunet  (J.  C.)  Manuel  du  Libraire , el  de  V Amateur  des 
Litres;  contenant,  1.  Un  nouveau  lHctionnaire  Hiblio ■ 
graphique.  2.  Une  Table  enfor  me  de  Catalog  He  Raisonn /, 
Paris,  1820,  4 vols.  Svo.  The  third  anil  best  edition 
of  the  most  compendious  and  correct  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  extant : the  first  edition  appeared  in  1810, 
in  three  volumes,  the  second  in  181 1,  in  four  volumes. 
The  third  edition  is  much  enlarged,  particularly  in 
the  notices  of  English  books.  8,  Van  Praet  (M.) 
Catalogue  dee  Litres,  Uuprim/s  snr  vtlin,  de  la  Bibliolhi- 
que  du  Roi,  Paris,  1823,  5 tomes,  in  4 volumes,  8vo. 
The  compiler  of  this  catidogue  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  profound  Bibliographers  in  Europe,  and  has 
for  many  years  been  at  the  bead  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  which  is  singularly  rich  in  books  printed  on 
vellum.  They  are  described  with  greut  minuteness. 
8.  Peignot  (GabricD  Rtpcrtmre  Bibliographique  Uni- 
uersel;  eontenant  la  notice  raisonufe  des  Bibliographies 
Sp/ciales publifes  jusqu  d eejour.  9.  Peignot  (Gabriel) 
Repertoire  des  Bibliographies  Spr  dales,  Curieuses,  et  In- 
structive*, Paris,  1810,  8vo.  The  first  of  these  works 
treats  on  the  special  Bibliographies,  which  have  been 
published  on  almost  every  branch  of  science  and  lite- 
rature ; the  second  contains  An  account  (l)of  works  of 
which  few  copies  were  printed  ; (2)  of  books  printed  on 
coloured  paper  ; (3)  of  books,  the  text  of  which  is 
engraved  ; (4)  of  books  published  under  the  name  of 
Ana.  10.  Peignot  (Gabriel)  Essai  de  Onrioritfs  ; con- 
tenant  une  notice  ruisonnte  des  outrages  les  plus  beaux , 
dont  teprix  a excMi  1000 francs  dans  les  rentes  publiques, 
Paris,  1814,  8vo.  This  little  volume  contains  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  enormous  prices  which  the 
lovers  of  rare  books  have  given  for  them  at  public 
auctions.  A Supplement  to  it  was  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1802,  entitled,  Vari/tSs,  Notices,  et  Rarctfa  Bibliogra- 
phiques  ; Recueil,  faisant  suite  aux  Cu riosi t/s  Bibliogra- 
phiques.  The  Annales  Typographic!  of  Maittaire,  (Hags 
oomitum,  Amstelodnmi  et  Londoni,  1719  — 41,)  in 
five  volumes,  quarto,  with  the  Supplement  published 
by  Denis,  (Viennje,  1789.)  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
the  Annales  Typographies  of  Panzer,  (Norimbergae, 
1791—1803.)  in  eleven  quarto  volumes,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Dibdin’s  Typographical  Antiquities  (4to.  vols. 
I— IV.  London,  1810 — 19),  ought  not  to  passed  in 
sdenee  These  works  contain  a vast  fund  of  Biblio- 
graphical information,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most 
public  libraries. 

The  writers  on  Bibliography  in  the  English  Ian- 
gnage,  though  not  so  numerous  as  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent, have,  nevertheless,  contributed  much  to  the 
diffusion  of  this  branch  of  literature.  The  following 
are  a few  of  those  who  have  treated  on  the  knowledge 
of  rare  books.  1.  Oldys  (William)  The  British  Li- 
brarian ; an  Abstract  of  Scarce  Books,  in  all  Languages , 
London,  1738,  8vo.  A scarce  and  correct  work.  2. 
Savage  (James)  Ihe  Librarian ; being  an  Account  of 
Source,  Valuable,  and  Useful  English  Books,  Manuscript 
Libraries,  Public  Records,  he.  London,  1808 — 9, 3 vols. 
8vo.  This  work  is  particularly  useful,  os  it  points 
out  the  number  of  plates  which  ought  to  be  found 
in  complete  copies  of  rare  and  costly  books.  3.  Beloe 
(Rev.  William)  Anecdotes  of  literature  and  Scarce 


Books,  London,  1809 — 12,  6 vols.  8vo.  Many  interesting  B1BLIO- 
anecdotesare  here  given,  but  the  Bibliogra  pineal  notices  QRAPHY. 
are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  4.  Clarke  (Dr.  V™""' 
Adam)  A Bibliographical  Dictionary ; con/ainuig  a 
Chronological  Account,  Alphabetically  Arranged,  of  the 
most  Curious,  Scarce,  Useful,  and  Important  Books,  in  all 
Departments  of  Literature,  from  the  Infancy  of  Printing 
to  the  nineteenth  Century,  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 

1802 — 1,  6*  vols.  12ino.  This  work  contains  a biogra- 
phical notice  of  each  author,  (sometimes  a little  too 
prolix)  and  of  his  works,  a distinct  notation  of  the 
editione*  prinerpes  et  optima,  and  the  price  of  each 
article,  (where  it  could  be  ascertained)  from  the  best 
London  catalogues,  and  the  public  sales  of  the  most 
valuable  Libraries,  both  at  borne  and  abroad.  A .Sup- 
plement to  this  Dictionary,  entitled  The  Bibliographical 
Miscellany  was  printed  at  London,  in  1806,  in  two 
volumes,  12mo.  6.  Greswell  (Rev.  William  Parr) 

Annul*  of  Parisian  Tyjwgraphy ; containing  an  Account  of 
the  earliest  Typographical  Establishments  of  Paris,  and 
Notices  and  Illustrations  of  the  most  Remarkable  Pro- 
ductions of  the  Parisian  Gothic  Press,  London,  1818, 

8vo.  An  accurate  compilation,  enriched  with  nume- 
rous interesting  notes  relating  to  the  History  of  Lite- 
rature j and  designed  principally  to  show  the  particular 
influence  of  the  Parisian  Gothic  Press  upon  the  early 
English  Press.  7.  Brydges  (Sir  Egerton)  (I)  Centura 
JMeraria ; containing  Titles,  Abstracts,  and  Opinions  of 
Old  English  Books,  with  Original  Disquisitions,  Articles  of 
Biography , and  other  Literary  Antiquities,  London,  1805 
— 9,  London,  (second  and  best  edition,  1816,)  10  vols. 

8vo.  (2)  The  British  Bibliographer,  London,  1810—13, 

4 vols.  8 vo.  (3)  Restituta  t or  the  Titles  and  Characters 
of  Old  Books  in  English  Literature,  and  their  Authors, 
revived,  London,  1814,  2 vols.  8vo.  Many  hundred 
curious  volumes  in  Old  English  Literature  arc  here 
described  ; though  some  of  the  articles  are  unneces- 
sarily prolix.  7.  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin  U the  most 
voluminous  and  laborious  of  our  English  Bibliogra- 
phers, not  fewer  than  eight  distinct  works  have  issued 
from  his  pen,  exclusive  of  those  already  noticed,  viz. 

(1)  The  Director;  a Periodical  Work  relating  to  Biblio- 
graphy and  the  Fme  Arts,  London,  1807,  2 vols.  8vo. 

(2)  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Rare  and 
Valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  third 
edition,  London,  1806,  2 vols.  8vo.  (3)  Bibliomania, 
or  Book-madness ; a Bibliographical  Romance,  London, 

1811,  8vo.  Almost  every  topic,  connected  with  Bib- 
liography is  noticed  in  this  amusing  and  now  rare 
work.  (4)  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana ; or  a Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  early  Printed  Books,  and  of  many  Important 
First  Editions  in  the  Library  of  Earl  Spencer,  London, 

1814 — 15, 4 vols.  super-royal,  8vo.  This  superb  col- 
lection of  books  contains  upwards  of  45,000  volumes  j 
among  them  are  sixty-four  editions  from  the  press  of 
William  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  which  are 
reputed  to  be  worth  *£12,000.  sterling.  The  present 
catalogue  describes,  1.  Books  printed  from  wooden 
blocks  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 2. 

Early  printed  Bibles,  and  parts  thereof,  in  varioas 
languages ; 3.  Liturgical  Works;  4.  Works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  ; fi.  Editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  In  Alphabetical  order ; 6. 
Miscellaneous  Literature,  in  the  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  English  languages.  The  possessors  of  this  work, 
to  complete  it,  should  procure,  (5)  Aides  Althorpian a, 

London,  1822,  2 vols.  super- royal  Svo.  These  splen- 
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BIBLIO-  did  volumes  contain  an  account  of  the  Mansion,  Books, 
GRAPHY.  and  Pictures,  at  Althorp,  the  residence  of  Earl  Spencer, 
— together  with  a Supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Spen- 
mancy"  ccriana.  To  render  this  work  complete  another  volume 
' ' now  nearly  finished,  must  be  hail,  vix.  A Descriptive 

’ _ "~v  - Catalogue  of  the  Books  Printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century, 

lately  forming  part  of  the  Library  of  the  Duke  di 
f'assano  Serra,  and  now  the  property  of  George  John 
Earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  with  a general  Index  of  Authors 
and  Editions  contained  in  the  present  volume,  and  in 


phical  and  Antiquarian  information,  and  illustrated  BIBLIO- 
with  numerous  highly-finished  engravings,  and  fac-  GRAPH  Y, 
simile  wood-cuts.  (S)  Specimen  Bibliothecse  Britan-  ““ 
nicse.  Specimen  of  a Digested  Catalogue  of  Hare,  Curious,  M/U4CY 
and  Useful  Books  in  the  English  Language,  or  upper - i ' > 

mining  to  British  Literature  and  Antiquities,  London,  —v 
1608,  8vo.  The  work  announced  in  this  specimen 
(of  which  forty  copies  only  were  printed,)  was  never 
completed 

111.  The  Catalogues  of  Public  and  Private  Libraries 


the  Bibliotheca  Spencrriana  and  /Edet  Althorpiarur,  8vo. 
1833.  (6)  The  Bibliographical  Decameron ; or  Ten 

Days  Pleasant  Discourse  on  Illuminated  Manuscripts, 
and  Subjects  connected  with  early  Engraving,  Typography, 
and  Bibliography,  London,  1817,  3 vols.  super-royal 
8 vo.  This  work  is,  in  strictness,  a supplement  to  the 
Bibliomania,  though  it  forms  a distinct  publication. 
The  engravings  are  very  numerous,  and  admirably 
executed.  (7 ) A Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  London,  1821, 
3 vols.  super-royal  8vo.  Full  of  curious  Bibliogra- 


arc  extremely  numerous  ; many  of  them  are  enriched 
with  valuable  Bibliographical  notes.  For  an  account 
of  them  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Home's 
Introduction  to  Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  p.  5G4 — 7S3,  and 
to  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliomania  and  Bibliographical  Deca- 
meron. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Classed 
Catalogues  have  hitherto  been  published  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  British  Museum,  or  of  the  splendid  col- 
lections of  books,  which  are  known  to  be  deposited  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin. 


BIBLIOMANCY,  (from  fii/3\*ova  Book,  and  patntia 
Divination,)  Divination  by  Books.  This  mode  of 
penetrating  into  futurity  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  appellation  of  Sortes  Uoniericer,  and  Sort** 
Cirgiliaatt.  The  practice  was,  to  take  up  the  works  of 
Homer  or  Virgil,  and  to  consider  the  first  verse  that 
presented  itself  as  a prognostication  of  future  events. 
Sometimes*  however,  they  transcribed  different  verses 
on  separate  scrolls,  one  of  which  they  drew,  and  acted 
upon  accordingly.  From  Paganism,  this  super- 
stitious practice  was  introduced  into  Christianity  in 
the  fourth  century  ; and  the  Christians  consulted  the 
Bible  for  the  same  purpose.  Whatever  text  presented 


but  also  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Gallican 
church,  on  the  most  public  occasions,  and  particularly 
on  the  election  of  Bishops.  When  a Bishop  was  to  be 
elected,  it  was  customary  to  appoint  a fast,  usually 
for  three  days  : afterwards  the  Psalms,  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Gospels  were  placed  on  one  aide  of 
the  altar,  and  small  billets,  with  the  names  of  the 
candidates  upon  them,  on  the  other.  A child,  or  some 
other  person,  then  drew  one  of  the  billets  ; and  the 
candidate,  whose  name  was  inscribed  on  it,  was 
declared  to  be  duly  elected.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  the  see  of  Orleans  was  vacant,  one  Saint 
Euvert  caused  a child  to  be  brought,  that  had  not  yet 


itself,  on  dipping  into  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  learned  to  spell ; he  then  directed  the  infant  to  take 
was  deemed  to  be  the  answer  of  God  himself.  Absurd  up  one  of  the  billets.  The  child  obeyed,  and  took  up 
a*  this  practice  was,  it  gained  ground  by  the  coun-  one  on  which  was  written  the  name  of  Agnan,  who 
tonance  of  some  of  the  clergy,  some  of  whom  per-  was  proclaimed  to  be  elected  by  the  Lord.  But,  for 
mitted  prayers  to  be  said  in  the  churches  for  this  very  the  more  general  satisfaction  of  the  multitude,  JEuver* 
purpose.  Others,  however,  laudably  attempted  to  consulted  the  sacred  volumes.  On  opening  the 
suppress  it  : for,  in  the  council  of  Vannes,  (in  Gaul,)  Psalms,  he  read  44  Blessed  is  the  man,  whom  thou 
held  a.  d.  465,  it  was  ordained,  that  44  whosoever,  of  choosest  and  causest  to  approach  unto  thee,  that  he 
the  clergy  or  laity,  should  be  detected  in  the  practice  may  dwell  in  thy  courts.”  ( Psat . Ixv.  4.)  In  the 
of  this  art,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  he  fuund,  "Other  foundation* 
church.”  In  506  this  decree  was  renewed  by  the  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
council  of  Agdc  j nnd  that  of  Auxcrre,  in  5*8,  among  Christ.”  (I  Cor.  iii.  11.)  And  in  the  Gospels  he  opened 
other  kinds  of  divinution,  forbade  the  Lots  of  the  Saints,  on  the  passage,  44  Upon  this  rock  will  I build  my 
( Series  Sanctorum)  as  they  were  called  ; adding, 44  Let  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
all  things  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  But  it.”  (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  These  testimonies  were  accounted, 
these  ordinances  gradually  became  slighted  ; for  we  decisive  in  favour  of  Agnan ; all  the  suffrages  were 
find  the  practice  ugnin  noticed  and  condemned  ill  a united,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair  of 


capitulary  or  edict  issued  by  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
*93.  In  the  twelfth  century,  this  mode  was  adopted  as 
a means  of  discovering  heretics.  One  Peter  of  Thou- 
lou«c  being  accused  of  heresy,  and  having  denied  it 
upon  oath,  a person  who  stood  near  took  up  the 
Gospels  on  which  he  had  sworn,  and  opening  them 
suddenly,  the  first  words  he  saw  were  those  addressed 
by  the  demoniac  to  Jesus  Christ,  44  What  have  we  to 
do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?"  (Mark,  i.  124.) 
Which,  says  the  puritanical  rclatcr,  agreed  well  with 
such  an  heretic,  44  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Christ."  (Gutaker,  Of  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lots , 
p.  330.) 

llibliomancy  was  also  practised,  not  only  in  the 
commou  occurrences  of  life,  and  by  private  individuals. 


Orleans,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  A 
similar  mode  was  pursued  at  the  installation  of  Abbots, 
and  the  reception  of  Canons  : and  this  custom  is  said 
to  have  continued  in  the  cathedrals  of  Ypres,  St.Omer, 
and  Boulogne,  so  late  as  the  year,  1*44,  only  with 
this  difference,  that,  at  Boulogne,  the  newly  chosen 
Canon  drew  the  lot  from  the  Psalms,  instead  ot  the 
Gospels.  ( Man.  de  l ’ Acadtmie  des  Inscriptions , vol.  xix, 
p.  28“ — 296,  et  teq.) 

The  practice  of  Bibliomancy  likewise  obtained  in 
the  Greek  church.  A single  instance,  out  of  many  that 
might  be  given,  will  prove  its  existence  and  injurious 
tendency.  On  the  consecration  of  Athanasius,  (wha 
had  been  nominated  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople, by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogcu- 
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BIBLIO-  netus,)  the  officiating:  prelate,  CnracalU,  Archbishop 
MANCY.  of  Nicomedia,  opened  the  Gospels  upon  the  worth, 
"For  the  devil  and  hit  angels."  (Matt,  xxv,  41.)  The 
XJ0TH£-  Dishop  of  Nice  first  saw'  them,  and  adroitly  turned 
CARY,  the  leaf  to  another  verse,  which  was  instantly 

V— y— > read  aloud.  “ ’Ihe  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged 
in  the  branches  thereof."  {Malt,  atiti.  32.)  But  as 
this  passage  appeared  to  be  irrelevant  to  so  grave  a 
ceremony,  that  which  had  first  presented  itself,  became 
gradually  known  to  the  public.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  unpleasant  impression  thus  produced,  the  people 
were  reminded,  that,  on  a similar  occasion,  another 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  accidently  met  with  a 
circumstance  equally  inauspicious,  by  opening  on  the 
words,  “ There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.”  {Matt.  viii.  12.)  -t  and  yet  this  Patriarchate 
had  been  neither  less  happy  nor  less  tranquil  than 
formerly.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  has  re- 
corded this  fact,  seems  to  have  given  some  credence 
to  this  superstitious  practice  : for  he  gravely  rcmnrks 
that,  whatever  had  been  the  case  under  former  Arch- 
bishops, the  church  of  Constantinople  was  violently 
agitated  by  the  most  fatal  divisions  during  the  Patri- 
archate of  Athanasius.  (Townley'a  Illustrations  of 
Biblical  literature,  vol.  i.  p.  113 — 118.) 

Another  kind  of  Btbliomancy,  not  very  dissimilar 
from  the  Sorter  Sanctorum  of  the  Christians,  was  the 
r.3  (Batii-Koi.)  or  Daughter  of  the  Foice,  in  use 
among  the  Jews.  It  consisted  in  appealing  to  the  very 
first  words  heard  from  any  one,  when  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  regarding  them  ns  a voice  from  heaven, 
directing  them  in  the  affair  concerning  which  they 
were  inquiring.  The  following  is  an  instance. — -llabhi 
Acher,  having  committed  many  crimes,  was  led  into 
thirteen  synagogues  ; in  each  synagogue  a disciple 
was  interrogated,  and  the  verse  he  read  wag  examined. 
In  the  first  school  the  following  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  were  read  : “ There  is  no  peace  unto  the 
wicked  {Isa.  xlviii.  22.)  in  another,  these  words  of 
the  Psalmist : 11  Unto  the  wicked  God  saith,  what 
hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou 
shouldst  take  my  covenant  in  thy  mouth?"  (Pm/.  1.10.) 
Similar  sentences  being  heard  in  all  the  synagogues 
against  Acher,  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  hated  by 
God  ! (Basnage's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  p.  165.)  This  spe- 
cies of  divination  received  its  name  from  being  supposed 
to  succeed  the  oracular  voice  delivered  from  the  Mercy 
seat,  when  God  was  consulted  by  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  {Elrod,  xxviii.  30.)  It  is  a tradition  among 
the  Jews,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  to  the  Israelites, 
during  the  tabernacle  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  under 
the  first  Temple  by  the  prophets,  and  under  the  second 
Temple,  after  the  cessation  of  the  prophets,  by  the 
Bath-Kol.  (Lewis’s  Autiq.  of  the  Hebrew  Republic , vol.  i. 
p-  112 — 114.  Prideaux’s  Connection,  part  ii.  book  v. 
sub  anno  107  a.  c.) 

BIBLIOTHE'CARY,  ^ fitfiXtov  a Book,  and  Oijkij 
Bibliotbe'cal,  Depository : the  store 

Bibliothe'ke,  i room  or  depository  for  books; 

' Bihlio'i.atry.  J now  commonly  called  the 

library. 

WkM  I mid  in  my  epistle  to  my  reverend  and  worthy  friend 
muter  Doctor  James,  the  incomparably  Industrious  and  learned 
Ribhothccory  of  Oxford,  I profcaac  still,  that  I fauld  those  Canons 
of  the  Apostles  ancnnonicaU. 

Holt,  //mow  of  the  SJarird  Cltrgie,  book  1.  sec.  28. 
Hus  invention  of  erecting  libraries,  especially  h*e  at  Rome, 
came  from  Aw&ios  1'olJio,  who  by  dedicating  bis  bibliafArfut,  con- 


taining all  tl-.e  books  that  ever  were  written,  was  the  first  that  BMi 
made  tlte  wits  and  workes  of  learned  men,  a publicke  matter  and  LlOTHE- 
* benefit  to  a commonweal*.  Holland.  Pit  me,  iL  foL  523.  CARY. 

These,  and  a world  of  controversies  more  — 

Serve  to  enlarge  the  bibliotheca!  store ; * BICKER. 

While  champions  make  antiquity  their  bosst,  v— -v*— ^ 

And  all  pretend  to  Imitate  it  most. 

Hymn.  On  Church  communion,  part  6. 

If  to  adore  an  image  be  idolatry. 

To  deify  a hook  is  bibliotmtry. 

Id.  Vpan  the  Bp.  of  Givurettcr'i  doctrine  of  Grace. 

The  word  Bibuotukca  is  also  used  to  denote 
a collection  of  books  or  treatises  written  by  dif- 
ferent authors  on  particular  subjects,  as  well  as 
a digested  catalogue  of  ull  the  writers  who  have 
treated  on  a certain  subject.  Of  the  former  class  is 
the  Bibliotheca  Feterurn  Pat  rum , or  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  published  by  Duport  and  others  at  Lyons, 
in  1677#  >n  thirty  folio  volumes  : of  the  latter 
are  the  Bibliotheca,  Graca,  Latina,  Antiquaria,  and 
Ecclesiastica  of  the  celebrated  Bibliographer  John 
Albert  Fabricius  ; the  Bibltoiheca  .Surra  and  Bibliothlque 
Historique  de  la  France ; Moulc's  Bibliotheca  Htraldica  ; 

(London,  1622.)  the  Bibliotheca  Anglo- Poetica,  published 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  in  1815,  which  is  a 
catalogue  of  many  hundred  articles,  some  of  them 
the  rarest  pieces  of  Old  English  Poetry  extant ; the 
English , Scotch,  and  Historical  library  of  Bishop 
Nicholson.  Almost  every  branch  of  human  science 
now  has  its  Bibliotheca. 

BIBLISTS  (Biblista)  or  Biblk-Doctors,  an  appel- 
lation given  by  some  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  those  who  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  exclusive  of  all 
tradition  and  the  supposed  authority  of  that  church. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Christian 
doctors  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Biblici  and 
the  Scholastici : the  former  were  called  Bible-Doctors, 
or  doctors  of  the  sacred  page,  because  they  explained 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  their  manner,  by  the 
Sacred  Writings.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Holy  Scriptures,  together  with  those  who 
studied  them,  fell  iuto  neglect  and  contempt ; and  the 
Scholastici  or  Schoolmen,  who  taught  the  scholastic 
theology  with  all  its  trifling  subtleties,  prevailed  in  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe,  until  the  time 
of  Luther. 

BICE,  or  Bise.  Barb.  Lot.  bisius,  grey ; a pole  blue 
colour  prepared  from  the  lapis  Armenia*  (smalt.)  A 
green  colour  formed  by  mixing  the  blue  with  orpi- 
ment,  bears  the  same  name ; os  do  also  certain  com- 
positions of  indigo  and  verditcr  with  chalk. 

BICITI  f AL, ) Lat.  biceps  {bis  ceps)  from  bis, 

BiciVitous.  / binus,  two,  and  caput , Gr.  KuftaXi, 
the  head. 

Two  headed. 

If  by  the  art  of  Taliarotius,  n permutation  of  Arab,  or  trauma - 
tAtion  be  made  from  one  man's  body  into  another,  as  if  a piece  of 
fleah  1*  exchanged  from  the  bicipital  muscle  of  either  parties  arm, 
and  about  them  both,  an  alphabet  circumscribed ; upon  a time 
appointed  aa  aoine  conceptions  affirm,  tbev  may  communicate  at 
nrlut  distance  soever.  Z/rwr*.  VtUgmr  Errors,  p.  #4. 

It  tt  not  denied  there  have  been  bicipitous  serpents  with  the 
licad  at  each  extream,  for  an  example  hereof  we  finde  in  Aristotle. 

Id.  Ib.  p.  177. 

BI'CKER,  Skinner  mentions  the  Welsh, 

Bi'ckrrixg,  \bicre,  conflict!**.  But  he  is  strongly 
Bi'ckkrmkvt.  ) inclined  to  believe  it  of  Anglo  Saxoa 
origin.  He  suggests  the  verb  pickeer,  to  fight  with 
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BICKER,  pikes.  In  the  A.  S.  pycan  ; Dutch,  pichen  or 

— pickeren  ; Gcr.  lichen,  to  peck  at.  To  be  always  peek- 
BID’  / vt?  nl*  attacking,  akirmiaUiltg  j squabbling,  or  quar- 
gelling  with  : also,  to  move  unsteadily,  to  quiver. 

Bitucsie  the  easlcl  of  Gloucctn-  and  Brincfcld  ul  so 
llicr  was  oftc  btktr  grit,  and  inucLe  barm  ido. 

IL  Glonccsier,  p.  538. 

Whan  you  of  yis*  ert  aikere  to  porgh  alisncr, 
bail  is  tvrac  to  l/Jtrre  with  pc  kyug  of  France. 

R.  Itruane,  p.  256. 

And  crye  wc  on  si  pc  eomune.  put  pel  eomo  to  unit* 

Ther  to  abvik  anti  bykirc  axcjroa  Bcliales  children. 

Rim  Rtouhinnu,  p.  396. 

Tbo  tbe  baroni  mldr  the  toon,  and  the  can  tel  lire  king, 
TSwr  vu  oftc  bltaene  bom  gnet  bikrring. 

• H . Glaaceeter,  p.  540. 


Thus  the  Frenshemen  lyinge  before  tie  tonne,  many  fravri  and 
bykeryngt*  were  made  atwene  tbo  Flemynprt  and  thevm,  to  theyr 
both  payne*.  Fabyan.  Ann.  1307. 

And  at  the  field  fought  Inrfore  Bcbriarum,  ere  the  battailes 
Joyned,  two  eagles  had  a conflict,  and  bickered  together  in  all  their 
sights.  Holland.  Suetonisu , fid.  243. 

In  this  so  terrible  a bickering,  the  Prince  of  Wale*  being  then 
bnt  meteenth  yee-res  old,  shewed  hi*  wonderful  towardnesse, 
laying  on  very  lurtely  with  s pea  re  and  shielde. 

Slvu  r.  A.  D.  1346.  King  Ldtcard  HI. 


To  ye  eldest  he  seldc  first,  “ Dorter  ich  bidde  pc 
“ Sey  uve  al  clene  yin  herte,  how  irmrhe  you  lonest  me.'* 
A fitonrofiT,  p.  29. 


DID. 


ye  fader  ww  po  glad  r now,  and  bad  hire  rndemtonde. 

To  whom  Iwo  wolde  v maned  be  with  ]w  yride  del  m londc. 

Id.  p.  30, 


K per  fore  irh  bidde,  y*t  i*h  movt  my  *t*t  holde  }»or$  ye, 
" Anil  y.it  you  of  hrru  Bretagne  move  wvnnc  porg  me. 

Id.  p.  54. 

A u«l  gut  vor  al  t a ssrewede,  aa  yt  ysrrytc  yi 

yoru  byddynge  of  Sejm  Duastun,  ys  *oule  com  to  blya. 

M p 280. 


So  a gey  n Edward  yei  bekl  It  half  a gere, 
yei  shuIi  ye  aege  so  bard,  yei  sent  a mrueagera, 

Vci  ilde  fur  to  gfhlc  at  his  owes  bidding. 

If  he  }'am  saue  wilde  sgeyn  Henry  our  king. 

R.  lirwnjxr,  p,  225. 

Ac  ichprayc  yr  quay.  Hunger  er  pow  wend* 

Of  begger*  mid  of  bidders.  what  l*-»t  be  to  dune 
For  icu  wot  wel  be  yow  went  wordie  yei  wolle  fol  vils. 

Pirn  P tankman , foL  139. 

This  carpenter  said  his  devotion. 

And  still  be  sit,  and  liddeth  his  praicre, 

Awaiting  on  Uie  rain,  if  be  It  here. 

Chaucer.  Tk*  MilUm  Tale,  v.  364 1. 


So  stood  they  both  In  readiness®  thereby. 

To  ioynr  the  combat*  with  crucll  Intent  j 
When  Arlhegnll,  arhuiag  happily. 

Did  slay  awhile  their  greedy  bu herment. 

Till  he  had  questioned  tbe  cause  of  their  dissent. 

Sg enter.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  v.  can.  4. 

Meantime  unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd, 

And  hurled  every  where  their  water*  sheen  ; 

That,  aa  tiiey  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  shade. 

Though  restless  still  themselves,  s lulling  murmur  made. 

Thornton.  tattle  ttf  Indolence,  can.  1. 

And  indeed  several  histories  of  these  times  make  no  secret  of 
it,  where  they  shew  the  Ucktriugi  between  prince  Henry  and  the 
aforesaid  favourite  Car,  in  regard  to  the  countess  of  Essex,  not  to 
mention  other  motives.  Oldy't  Life  of  Ralegh,  clxxi. 

From  which,  meanwhile,  dUputcs  of  cr'ry  abe, 

Tliat  is  to  ssv,  misunderstandings  rise  j 
The  spring*  of  Ul,  from  kick' ring,  up  to  battle. 

From  wars  and  tumults,  down  to  tittle  tattle. 

byram.  TJu  Three  Black  Crewe. 

BICKERTON'S  ISLAND,  an  Island  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  about  the  lBth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
tuid  the  l?5th  of  west  longitude.  It  is  called  Lattai 
by  the  natives,  and  was  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
Captain  Morello,  in  1781-  It  consists  principally  of 
a conical  mountain,  having:  its  hase  covered  with  « 
fertile  soil,  and  its  sides  clothed  with  forests,  while 
its  summit  exhibits  volcanic  appearances.  Its  chief 
products  arc  cocoa  nuts  and  bananas. 

Bickkii ton's  Im.and  is  also  a name  given  to  a small 
island  in  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  about  four  miles 
from  the  shore  of  New  Holland. 

BICfVRN',  1 Lat.  bis,  binus,  two,  and  cornu,  a 

Bico'rxoch.  J horn  : cornu,  Yossitw  thinks  is  front 
the  Syriac,  curna.  Two  horned. 

We  should  be  too  mticnl  to  question  the  letter  Y,  or  hirerriroue 
element  of  Pythagoras,  that  1»,  the  makin*  of  the  boms  equal. 

Ibuwn.  Fwlgar  Error*,  JK  318. 

BID,  *y  Goth,  bimlan ; A.  S.  buUlan  j Ger. 

Bi'ddeb,  V bictrn  ; I).  bidden;  Swe.  bedja. 

Bi'uimno.  J To  bid,  to  invite,  to  solicit,  to  re- 
quest, to  pray,  to  require,  to  demand,  to  command. 

To  require,  or  demand,  ec.  for  a certain  price  j to 
offer,  or  propose  to  give. 


Or  if  yon  list  to  bid  him  ibennr*  goo, 

Trill  this  piu,  *u<i  lie  wol  vanish  toun 
Out  of  sight  of  every  manor  wight. 

Id.  The  Sytieres  Tale,  v.  10641 . 

Tbe  senile  is  four,  *nd  wine  therein. 

Whereof  he  badd*  his  wife  brginoc, 

Drluke  with  tby  father,  dam*-  be  sable, 

And  she  to  his  byddang  oMdc, 

And  toke  tbe  sculle,  snd  what  hir  liste 
She  driaketb,  u she,  whir  he  nothyng  wist 
What  cup  it »». 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  L foL  22. 

And  he  sente  hi*e  sereauntis  for  to  elope  men  tluU  weren  bede  to 
tbe  weddtugfa  and  tliei  woldea  no  come.  Estsonne  he  send#  othero 
scrrnuntii.  and  wide  seye  ye  to  the  men  that  ben  beden  to  the 
ferste,  Lo,  i have  maad  redy  my  mete,  my  bolts  and  uiy  rolatiU* 
ben  slayae,  and  alle  tbingis  ben  redjr,  come  ye  to  the  wedding  is. 

Wictif.  Xfattkru  , chap.  XiiL 

And  [he]  sent  forth  his  senraunte*,  to  call  them  that  were  Ayrf 
to  the  weddynge,  and  they  woulde  not  com*.  Agaync  he  sent  forth 
other  servauates,  sayiogc,  tell  them  wliiche  are  hydden : brhohlc,  I 
banc  prepared  my  dynner,  myne  oxen  and  my  fatlinge*  are  killed, 
and  al  tbynges  are  redy,  come  vnto  the  mariage.  Bible,  1551. 

Now  notbyog  lacketh  but  ramming  of  the  geastes  that  tbe  prr- 
nanulon  be  uot  made  in  vaine.  But  they  ngmine  neglecteit  the 
bidder.  And  whan  the  bidders  called  rpon  theui,  euery  uau  made 
bis  excuse.  L'dmlt.  Mattknc,  chap.  xxii. 

The  world  is  wondrous  fearefol  no  we,  for  danger  bids  men 

doubt* 

And  mkc  how  chaunceth  this  ? or  what  uicanes  all  this  raccde  I 
Gaxtaigne.  A Wotr,  Sfc. 

A prinees*  being  imm,  and  abhem,  with  tluwe  maids. 

All  noble  like  herself,  in  bidding  of  their  bends 
Tlietr  holiness  bequeath'd  upon  her  to  descend 
Which  there  should  after  live. 

Drayton.  PulyDibUm.  Sang  13. 

Adbelwolfa  king  of  the  Dane*  came  vpon  him  with  a great 

fjwrr,  and  bade  him  baltell,  wherein  C.ichrkas  and  Addwolfe, 
ingx  of  the  Pagso*  were  slaine. 

Slaw.  The  West  Sajranj.  Ann.  900. 

■ For  mynelfe,  I was  not  Injur'd  so, 

Hy  any  TAinn,  that  uiy  power*,  should  bad  them  any  hlowws  ; 
In  nothing  Urare  U»ey  blame  of  iuc. 

Chapman.  Uata.  11.  book  1.  fol.  4 
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BID.  Y*  Frtushe  kjrng  and  Vu  co&xxrle  irrotr  *g»yu*  to  y*  kvnge  of 
ChUI,  hyddyag  farm  lo  take  no  thought  nor  double,  foe  within  y* 
BIDE  month  of  January  b*  wold*  gyuc  Engl  Ad  e so  mocbe  ndo. 

^ ^ f , Fraiuart.  L'romycle,  V.  iL  C.  50. 

Lee.  Heere’x  more  newt*. 

Mu.  Thy  kidding*  tutor  been  done,  and  eucric  hour* 

Most  noble  Cmar,  •halt  thou  hauc  report 
How  ’tie  abroad. 

Shakjpearr.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  343. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  bow  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast. 

And  shore  away  the  worthy  bidden  geest. 

Milton.  Fyridas,  I.  118. 

Sir  Roger,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  my  humour,  lets 
me  rise  snd  go  to  bed  when  1 please,  dine  at  his  own  table  or  In 
my  chamber  u 1 think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  nothing  without  bidding 
me  be  merry.  Spectator,  No.  cvi. 

In  the  thirty  sixth  year  of  his  age  he  repaired  to  Long-Laix1, 
and  looked  upon  sereral  dresses  which  hung  there  deserted  by  their 
first  masters  and  exposed  to  the  purchase  of  the  best  bidder. 

Id.  No.  cclxir. 

Hare  I not  said,  not  what  I ought, 

Bui  what  by  earthly  master  taught  ? 

Did  I e’sr  weigh,  througb  duty  strong. 

In  thy  great  biddings,  right  and  wrong  f 

CAnrvhM.  The  Ghent,  book  k 

Bidding  of  Tire  Brad*,  a charge  anciently 
given  by  the  parish  priest,  requiring  his  parishioners 
to  conic  to  prayers  on  some  special  occasions.  The 
custom  is  still  retained  in  the  church  of  England,  in 
the  notice  given  out  on  Sundays  of  days  appointed  to 
be  kept  holy  in  the  ensuing  week. 

BIDALE,  Sax.  biddan,  to  pray.  An  invitation  of 
friends  to  drink  ale  at  the  hou&c  of  some  poor  man, 
who  thereby  hopes  for  charitable  contributions  for  his 
relief.  It  is  still  used  in  the  west  of  England  ; and  is 
mentioned  Stat.  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  6. 

B1DASSOA,  a river  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  forms  a part  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
France  and  Spain  before  it  foils  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
It  is  navigable  for  a short  distance  from  its  mouth, 
and  was  long  a subject  of  contention  between  these 
powers.  It  has  been  known  by  different  appellations, 
as  the  Andaye,  from  the  adjacent  town  of  that  name, 
the  Gastalabor,  the  Vidasa,  anti  the  Vidassoa.  After 
a variety  of  claims  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  this 
river  had  been  urged  both  by  France  and  Spain,  it  was 
agreed  hy  treaty  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  I. 
that  it  should  be  common  to  both  nations.  The  Isle 
of  Pheasants,  which  is  formed  in  its  estuary,  was  the 
spot  where  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed  in 
1659. 

BIDE,  1 A.  S.  bidan,  abidan.  To  stay  or  remain, 

Bi'dino.  J to  tarry,  to  dwell,  to  continue,  to  wait, 
to  expect. 

To  stay  under  ot  support,  to  endure. 

The  next  Leteoe*  tide  Sir  Lowya  went  hk  way, 

No  longer*  wild  be  Me,  for  yiog  >»t  men  mot  say. 

R.  Hmnne,  p.  327. 
That  of  long  time  here  beoc  I bene. 

Within  thb  yle  biding  as  queue, 

Liu  lag  at  ease,  that  newer  wight 
More  perfit  joy  hxuc  ne  might. 

Chancer' i Dream , fol.  357. 

Shame  ahsll  make  him  bide  hy  hli  promise  though  he  were  such 
a man,  that  1 could  not  compel!  him,  if  be  would  deny  it. 

Tyndatfe  Warhet,  fol.  442. 

Warn*.  Farwell  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  King, 
la  wboae  cold  blood  no  sparfce  of  honor  hides. 

Skahtpeare.  king  Henry  VI,  part  ilk.  fol.  148. 


No  cruel  guard  of  diligent  cam,  that  keep  BIDE. 

CrowaM  woe*  awake,  as  things  too  wise  for  sleep : — 

But  rcrermd  discipline,  and  religious  fear,  BlDENS. 

And  soft  obedience,  find  sweet  tiding  here.  y > 

Cnuhate.  A RtUgiaaa  Home. 

We  hane  bene  but  yuell  eoOsayled  to  take  this  way ; yet  it  had 
bene  better  to  hauc  gone  by  Say  at  Omrrs  than  to  hide  in  this 
danger.  * Fninart.  Cmnytfe,  e.  i.  C.  413. 

They  are  in  mamellous  awe  of  tbe  Spaniards,  and  eery  simple 
people,  and  Hue  maruclloiis  sausgrly  t for  tlwy  brought  us  to  their 
biding*  about  two  milci  from  the  harfcorongb,  where  wee  aaw  their 
women  and  lodging,  which  is  nothing  but  the  skin  ot  some  beast 
layd  rpon  Uie  ground. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage.  M.  Tkomat  Cindish,  ▼.  HI.  fol.  809. 

And  now  too  soon  for  us  tbe  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  hare  rampatoed,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroak  of  that  long  tlircatn’d  wouud  ; 

At  least  if  so  wo  can. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  !. 

For  thou  art  not  a God  that  takes 
In  wickedness  delight 
Evil  with  thee  no  biding  makes 

Fools  or  mad  men  stand  not  within  thy  sight 

Id.  Pialm  5. 


The  wary  Dutch  tins  gathering  storm  foresaw. 

And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast : 

Behind  their  treaeb’rous  shallows  they  withdraw. 

And  lay  their  snares  to  catch  tbe  British  boast. 

Dry  den.  Annas  Mira  bills,  sL  179. 

BIDEFORD,  a seaport  market  and  borough  town 
on  the  river  Torridge  in  Devonshire.  The  greater  part 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  eminence  on  the 
western  bank,  the  remainder  on  the  loot  of  a hill  at 
the  othet  side.  In  the  civil  war  Bidcford  declared  for 
the  Parliament,  hut  was  soon  afterwards  taken  hy  the 
Royalists.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  last  place  in 
England  from  which  any  persons  were  convicted  under 
the  statute  against  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  Three 
women.  Temperance  Loyd,  Mary  Trembles  and  Su- 
sannah Edwards  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed 
in  the  year  1682.  The  particulars  are  published  under 
the  title,  A true  anti  impartial  relation  of  the  information t 
again tt  three  witches,  who  i cere  indicted,  arraigned,  and 
convicted  at  the  Assises  ho/den  for  the  County  of  Devon,  at 
the  Castle  of  Exeter,  August  xiv.  1682,  with  their  several 
confessions.  The  confessions  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves were  held  to  be  strong  pmofe  of  their  guilt,  and 
In  these  they  persisted  even  on  the  scaffold. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  exports 
from  Bideford  to  Newfoundland,  were  exceeded  only 
by  two  other  ports  in  England  ; its  import  trade  hy 
one  only.  In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  it  was  so  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  privateers,  that  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Goklen  Bay.  For  sixty  years  from 
1700.  tobacco  was  the  great  import  article  at  Bidcford. 
The  number  of  vessels  now  employed  is  about  100. 
They  carry  coals  and  culm  to  the  southern  parts  of 
the  county,  oak  bark  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
partake  of  the  herring  and  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  coarse  brown  earthenware. 
Dr.  Shebbeare,  a wen  known  political  writer  and  the 
author  of  Chrysal,  was  born  and  educated  here.  The 
church  is  a rectory.  The  population,  in  1821,  4063. 
Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  5s.  6d.  12f. 

BlDENS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Syn- 
genesia,  order  Poly  gamin  Aiqualis,  Generic  character. 
Receptacle  plane,  paleaceous.  Calyx  of  many  leaves 
with  many  follaccout  bractcas  at  the  base  ; corolla 
sometimes  radiant.  Seeds  crowned  with  tw»>— fire 
persistent  awns,  which  are  rough  with  miuute  deflexed 
bristles. 
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BIDENS.  A genus  chiefly  of  herbaceous  annual  plants,  with 
— compound  flowers  ; about  twenty  species  have  bccu 
OZERO*  described  » three  only  arc  natives  of  Europe  : two  of 
. * j these,  viz.  the  B.  cernua,  Nodding  Bur-Marigold,  and 

Y the  B.  tripartita,  or  Trilid  Bur-Marigold,  are  xuct  with 
in  Britain. 

BIDE'NTAL,  1 But,  binus,  two  ; and  dens,  a tooth. 

Bidc'ntatk.  / Having  two  teeth,  two  prongs. 

Ill  management  of  forks  is  not  to  be  helped  when  they  are  only 

bidental.  Swift. 

[Ooucus.]  With  seven  scales,  the  laat  Menial?. 

Pennant.  British  Zootngy. 

Bidental,  in  Roman  Anlit/uities,  from  Bidens,  the 
sheep  offered  to  the  gods  at  the  death  of  any  person 
by  lightning.  The  place  where  an  occurrence  of  this 
nature  took  place,  wus  immediately  deemed  sacred, 
enclosed  with  a wall  of  stones,  or  stakes,  or  sometimes 
only  with  ropes,  and  the  body  of  the  sufferer  either 
buried  there  or  suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground  where  it 
had  fallen.  The  place  was  called  Bidental , from  the 
sacrifice  being  a sheep  of  two  years  old  -t  and  there 
were  priests  especially  appointed  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary ceremonies  wherever  any  lightning  fell  j the 
Romans  considering  it  as  an  indication  that  the  gods 
desired  to  have  such  a spot  sacred  to  their  worship. 

BIDET,  bidet,  Fr.  of  unkuown  etymology.  A little 
nag  or  curtail.  Cotgrave. 

i will  rrturne  to  my  Belie,  mount  my  Met,  la  a dance ; and 
corret  upon  my  curtail. 

Ben  Jen  ton.  Masque  Chloridia,  fol.  155. 

BIDI-BIDI,  in  Zoology,  a name  of  the  Ralltts 
Jamaieentis  of  Latham 

B1ELAU,  a manufacturing  town  of  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Reichenbach,  containing  between  6000  and 
7000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  weaving 
serge,  fustian,  and  muslin,  great  quantities  of  which 
arc  exported.  It  contains  several  good  houses,  with 
four  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  and  a castle. 

BIELEFELD,  a town  of  the  Prussian  States, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravensberg  in  West- 
phalia. It  contains  nearly  6000  inhabitants,  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  flourishing  manufactures  of  leather, 
soap,  woollen,  linen,  and  thread ; but  the  chief  trade 
is  in  linen,  which  formerly  caused  a considerable 
balance  in  favour  of  the  place.  It  stands  about  twenty- 
five  miles  cast  of  Munster,  in  lat.  51°  53'  N.  and  long. 
8°  27'  E. 

BIELGOROD,  an  old  town  of  European  Prussia, 
near  the  southern  borders  of  the  government  of  Kursk. 
It  was  built  by  the  grand  Duke  \Vladimir  in  990,  and 
is  on  Archbishop's  see.  Biclgorod  covers  a large  space 
of  ground,  and  contains  9000  or  10,000  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  a good  trade  in  the  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  honey,  wax,  tallow,  leather  and 
soap.  This  town  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Potemkin 
in  1790,  and  is  nearly  seventy  miles  south-west  of 
Kursk,  in  latitude  50°  65'  N.  and  long.  35°  54"  E. 

BIELLA,  or  Biela,  also  sometimes  called  Biogmo, 
a populous  town  in  Piedmont,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Biellese.  It  stands  near  the  rivers  Cervo  and 
Aurcna,  and  covers  the  declivity  and  summit  of  a hill, 
including  several  churches  and  monasteries,  and  n 
population  of  8350  inhabitants.  It  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  north-east  ofTurin,  in  lat.  45°  28'  N.  and  long. 
7°  5<7  E. 

BIELO-OZERO,  (ff'hitc  lake)  a lake  in  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Novogorod,  about  thirty 


miles  long  and  nearly  twenty  broad.  It  appears  to  B7ELO- 
derive  its  name  from  its  bottom,  being  chiefly  com-  OZERu 
posed  of  white  clay,  which  in  stormy  weather  causes  a — 
strong  white  foam  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water.  It 
receives  several  streams  from  the  surrounding  conn-  i 
try,  and  the  Schekstm  issues  from  it,  and  connects  it 
with  the  Volga.  It  abounds  with  fish. 

BIENNE,  a small  district  of  Swisscrland,  which 
lies  between  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  a branch 
of  the  Jura  mountains.  It  wus  encompassed  by  the 
Canton  of  Berne,  Soleurc,  the  Principality  of  Ncuf- 
chatcl,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Basic  ; but  was  annexed 
to  the  canton  of  Berne,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
in  1815.  The  extent  of  this  little  state  was  about  150 
square  miles,  and  the  population  nearly  6000.  The 
Bishop  of  Basle  was  the  sovereign,  and  it,  therefore, 
presented  the  phenomenon  of  a Protestant  state  under 
a Catholic  ruler j but  his  power  was  at  all  times 
greatly  limited  by  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  rather  nominal  thnn  real.  The 
language  of  the  state  was  provincial  German,  but  us 
it  bordered  upon  Xeufchatel,  many  of  the  people 
spoke  a kind  of  corrupt  French.  As  Bienne  formed 
an  important  pass  into  Swisscrland,  it  was  early  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French,  when  they  invaded 
Swisscrland  in  1798  ; when  it  was  annexed  to  their 
empire,  and  included  iu  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

Bienne,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Suss,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jura.  It  is  called  Biel  by  the  Germans,  and  contains 
about  2700  inhabitants,  who  arc  active  and  industrious, 
and  carry  on  various  manufactures,  besides  being 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts. 

Among  the  branches  of  industry,  there  are  iron  forges, 
manufactures  of  wire,  leather,  and  chintz.  The  town 
stands  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Berne. 

Bienne,  Lake  op,  a lake  of  Swisscrland,  in  the 
above  district,  about  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad, 
lying  north-east  of  that  of  Ncufchatel,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  river  Thielle.  This  lake  is  skirted 
on  both  sides  with  picturesque  scenery,  and  produc- 
tive vineyards,  interspersed  with  country  houses  j 
while  the  towm  of  Nidau,  forms  a pleasing  object  on  its 
eastern  shore.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  is  the 
small  island  of  St.  Peter,  sometimes  called  Rousseau's 
Island,  from  its  having  been  the  place  of  that  singular 
man's  retirement  and  residence,  when  the  violence  of 
the  populace  drove  him  fromMoitier,  where  Frederick* 

King  of  Prussia,  hud  promised  him  protection.  It  19 
an  undulating  and  well  wooded  island  of  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  commanding  the  lake  of  Bienne  witli 
its  diversified  borders  ; and  so  partial  was  Rousseau 
to  this  8 pot,  thut  he  deemed  the  two  months  he  spent 
there,  though  there  was  only  a single  house  on  the 
island,  os  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  “ So  happy," 
he  says,  “ that  I could  have  passed  my  whole  existence 
without  even  & momentary  wish  for  another  situation." 
BIENNIAL,  bis,  and  annus,  a year. 

Living,  lasting  or  enduring,  two  years. 

You  can  by  no  culture  or  art  ntnul  a fennel  stalk  to  the  stature 
and  bigness  of  an  oak ; then,  why  should  some  be  eery  long-lived* 
other*  only  annual  or  biennial  I Ray  on  the  Creation,  part  1. 

It  fllie  Eastern  Mullein]  flourished  iu  the  phrskk  garden  very 
well  two  year*,  and  flower’d  citrcroclv,  but  did  not  perfect  seeds* 
and  being  a biennial  plant,  is  since  enUrrly  decay'd. 

Miller.  Gardener's  Dictionary. 
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birr.  BIER,  \ A.  S.  bttran,  to  bear , that  which 
Bier-balks.  ) bears.  Usually  applied  to  that  which 
BIFOLD,  tears  a corps  to  burial  ; by  K.  Gloucester  j to  that 
which  heart  a sick  person  j u litter. 

U ter,  f*  (rode  kyngc,  (of  wham  we  speke  by  rore) 

Was  fcble  after  pt  be  was  la  hone  here  v loonr. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  165. 

And  be  cam  nygh  and  touchitle  the  itrrr,  and  thei  Larva , stoden, 
and  he  teyde  younge  man  Y Mjr  to  thee  rise  up. 

Wieiif.  Luke , ch.  vli.  41. 

Wami,  sailh  be,  make  no  more  wrping.  And  when  lie  had 
so  aald,  he  came  unL»  the  Here  wlirmn  the  dead  mil  was  carried, 
and  pul  his  band  to  it.  And  immediatly  they  whiehe  carryed  the 
eorpjc  stayed.  I’dall.  i.uke,  eh.  vli. 

It  is  a shame  to  behold  the  iosaliableneuc  of  some  covetous 
persons  in  their  doings  : that  where  their  aneertours  left  of  their 
laud  a broad  and  sufficient  beerebatk,  to  carry  the  corps  to  the 
Christian  sepulture,  bow  men  pinrh  at  such  beerrbalhs,  which  by 
long  use  and  custom*  ought  to  be  inriolably  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. Homily  for  Rogation  Week*,  par*  if. 

Truly  so  long  as  he  [Strabo]  Heed,  they  feared  his  greatness  ob- 
tained by  arms,  for  indeed  he  was  a noble  captain:  hut  being  stricken 
with  a thunderbolt,  and  dead,  they  took  him  from  the  Her  whereon 


/ ~ O madnease  of  discourse  ! 

That  cause  sets  rp,  with,  and  against  thyself* 

Uy  fault  autlumtie  : where  reason  can  reuolt 
Without  perdition,  and  lossc  assume  all  reason, 

Without  reuolt. 

Shahspeare.  Troiltu  and  Cressida,  foL  1(12. 


tained  by  arms,  for  indeed  he  was  a noble  captain:  hut  being  stricken 
with  a thunderbolt,  and  dead,  they  took  him  from  the  birr  whereon 
his  body  lay  as  they  carried  him  to  burial,  and  did  thereto  great 
rill  any.  North.  Plutarch,  to  L 52li. 

But  when  Hdiodorus,  I wot  not  whether  by  sickness*  or  by 
mine  devised  violence,  was  dead  (loth  I am  to  any  so  much, 
would  God  the  thing  itself*  could  not  speak  it)  when  bis  corps 
was  carryed  forth  to  be  buried  by  the  Here  bearers,  many  honour- 
able personages  went  before  It,  as  mourners  in  blackr. 

Holland.  . tmmianus , fol.  360. 

— — — * — — 1 know  not  why 

I lone  tins  youth,  and  I bane  heard  you  say, 

Louc’s  reason’s,  without  reason.  The  btere  at  doore, 

And  a demand  who  U’t  shall  dye,  I*ld  say 
My  lather,  not  this  youth. 

Shaktptart.  Cymbfline,  fut.  387. 

A tier  is  nest  prepared, 

On  wbirh  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear’d, 

Cover'd  with  rloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corps  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 

1 try  dm.  Patamon  and  .dr cite,  hook  Ui. 

Honorio  dead,  the  fim'ral  bell 
Call’d  ev’rjr  friend  to  bid  farewell. 

1 join’d  the  melancholy  Her, 

And  dropp’d  the  unavailing  tear. 

Cotton.  yition  the  last  Death, 

BIESBOSCII,  a large  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
South  Holland,  between  Dort  and  Gertruydcnburg, 
which  was  formed,  in  1421,  by  the  bursting  of  the 
dykes.  By  this  lamentable  catastrophe,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  I9th  of  November  in  that  year,  more 
then  seventy  villages,  containing  100,000  inhabitants, 
were  suddenly  overwhelmed  in  a watery  deluge.  A 
few  small  islands,  rising  but  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  arc  all  that  remain  of  this  once  fruitful 
tract. 

BIFID,  bit  and  Jindo.  To  cleave  in  two  ; cleft  in 
two. 

JCrab.]  With  a bifid  snout ; heart-shaped,  small  tuhcrcnlnted 
>'»  *c-  Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

[Ivilwtcr.]  With  jointed  body ; legs  eleven  cm  each  aide  ; tail 
bifid,  Ac.  u u 

The  characters  fof  the  licmlock)  an*:  the  leaves  eut  into 
minute  icgmeots,  the  petals  of  the  flowers  bifid,  Ac. 

Miller,  In  V.  Cicuta. 

BIFOLD.  Twofold.  Thus,  the  quarto  Shakspcarc. 
The  first  folio  reads  by  Joule. 

VOL.  XVIII, 


BI'FORM,  4 Bit  and  fonntt.  “ The  English  form 

Bifo'bmity.  J and  frame,"  Tookc  says,  “are  the 
past  participle  of  the  A.  S.f reman,  factre  and  the 

Latin  forma,  by  a common  transposition,  he  considers 
to  be  from  the  same  verb. 

Having  two  forms  or  shapes  j double  formed. 

And,  from  whose  moustSr-Iecming  womb,  tlx*  earth 
Receiv’d,  what  much  it  mourn'd,  a biform  birth. 

tree  a it.  Trantl.  Ovid.  Mel  am.  book  fiii. 

Strange  things  he  spake  of  the  btfbrmity 
Of  the  Dixot:ir.s  j whnt  mongrel  sort 
Of  living  wight*  j bow  monstruus-aluip’d  they  be  j 
Aud  how  that  tuan  and  beast  in  one  consort. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  part  i.  cb.  iii.  at.  70. 

BIFRONTED,  bis  and  front ; the  front  or  forehead. 
Front,  Vo&sius  thinks,  may  be  from  Ur.  tfipovrU,  ment, 
because  the  front  or  forehead  is  the  index  of  themind. 

Having  two  fronts  j double  fronted. 

— — — — Lictors,  gag  him  : doe. 

And  put  a case  of  viuirds  o re  his  head, 

That  be  may  look  bi-fronled,  as  he  speaks. 

Ben  Jo n son.  Poetaster,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

The  condition 

Of  out  aifairs  exacts  a doable  care, 

And,  like  bif ranted  Janus,  we  must  look 
Backward  ns  forward. 

Massinger.  The  Maid  of  Honour,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

BIFU  RCATED,  > Bis,  two,  and  furca,  a fork  j 

Bifcrca'tiojc.  J of  uncertain  origin. 

Separated,  divided,  cleft  asunder,  like  a fork.  See 

Fork. 

The  first  a Catachretticall  and  far  derived  similitude,  it  [the 
mandrake]  holds  with  mao  ; that  is,  in  a bifurcation  or  division  of 
the  root  into  two  parti,  which  some  are  content  to  call  thighs. 

Browne.  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  105. 

The  mouth  (of  the  leaser  lamprey]  is  formed  like  that  of  the 
preceding ; on  the  upper  part  is  a large  bifurcated  tooth. 

Pennant.  British  Zoology. 


BIG,  t.  Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  byegatt. 

Bio,  atlj.  byggan  ; Swe.  bygga;  English,  to 

Ri'ggrr,  or  big,  to  build.  tEdificare,  slruere, 
Bi'ct.r , ad  timer c,  to  build,  to  pile  or  heap 

Bi'gnkss,  up  j and  thus  to  increase  the 

Biube'llird,  ''bulk  or  size,  to  enlarge,  to  form 
Bi'obonkd,  into  n large  mass,'  to  magnify. 

Bi'cxiMKD,  Dr.  Jamieson  soys,  **  that  a 

Bi'c.-soundino,  biggin  is  a house  properly  of  a 

Bi'o-bwolk,  larger  size,  as  opposed  to  a cot- 

B/g-uddkred.  J tage.”  He  also  produces,  from 
Ritson,  some  instances  of  the  use  of  by  gig,  sygnify- 
ing  habitable,  commodious  ; and  others  where  it  may 
signify  big,  i.e.  large.  Ritson  gives  no  explanation, 
but  evidently  considers  them  the  same  word  differently 
applied.  3 

Sc  of  Grime  a faaherr,  men  redes  jit  in  ryme, 

>at  he  Hgged  Grimes  by  Grime  fat  ilk  time.  • 

R.  ttrunne,  p.  26. 

Kirkcs  A houses,  brent,  nouht  >«n  wild  he  spare. 
f*r  fe  India  had  biggtd,  be  mad  it  wait  A bare. 
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Bat  they  can  dou'ilin  thrsr  rrr.tall 
To  blgge  licm  cjuOlr*,  a»l  stiggr  b«*in  hold. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale,  fol.  93. 

But  on  a day  well  armed  briplit  and  alien* 

Hector  and  many  a woctliy  knight  out  went 
With  > peart*  in  bond,  & Lngge  bowen  bent. 

Id.  Truitas,  book  hr. 

f bcsech  you  lay  no  bigger  burthen  vpA  rs  then  those  faytheful 
father*  dyd  which  thought  that  aufltck'nt. 

Frith.  Work*,  p.  145. 

He  wyll  dyitroye  thv  bygly  landya, 

And  alee  all  that  before  hvm  atamlya 
And  low  full  many  a lyfc. 

Union.  Metrical  Romance*,  V,  iii.  f.  10. 

Sc  He  aeyde,  God,  of  mvgbty*  moost, 

Fadur  and  sonr,  and  Indy  goo*t. 

As  y dud  aerjrr  thy*  elude, 

Yf  y gyltle-v  he  of  tby*, 

Bryngc  roc  to  thy  bygly  bly*, 

For  thy  gTetc  goiihedc.  Id.  v.  lit.  p.  71. 


The  holy  arrayte  brent  He  tharc. 

And  left*  thnt  bygly  hows  full  bare. 

That  aeiaely  was  Ui  aec.  Id.  T.iii.  p.  63. 


Then  came  oon  byght  Awdromoche, 

The  furate  bygtr  of  Antcoche, 

And  co hah v ted  cuntrcya  clrne. 

Id.  t.  UL  p.  1. 


And  surely  aauing  that  in  that  chapyter  he  brawteth  6 yg/y.  and 
■eoldeth  struugelye  mul  raileth  ry.illyc,  and  lyelh  puus&uutlye 
el*  u all  by*  matter  besytle  manieylouw  (cable  and  wcake. 

Sir  Thame*  More' i Worker,  to l.  701. 


In  the  somrr  fbfowvnge,  about  Mary  Magdalryne  tyde  fell  luyle 
of  sue  he  bygnessc  that  it  slcwe  both  men  and  hecstya. 

Fabyan,  v.i.  eh.  238. 

("William  Rufus]  waa  of  person  a square  man,  red  coloured,  &c. 
....  not  of  any  great  stature,  though  somewhat  big  bellied. 

Store.  Anno,  1087.  WiUiam  Rufus. 

Go,  take  physic,  doat  upon 
Some  big- nam'd com  position. 

The  oracolous  doctor’s  mystic  bills. 

Certain  bard  words  made  into  pills ; 

And  what  at  length  slialt  get  by  these  ? 

Only  a costlier  disease. 

Craskttw.  In  Praise  mf  Iassssu. 

From  those  clear  pearly  cliffs  which  ace  the  morning's  pride, 
And  check  the  surly  imps  of  Neptune  when  they  chide. 

Unto  the  hg-swoin  wares  in  the  Iberian  stream. 

There  Titan  still  unyokes  tux  hery  .hoofed  team. 

Drayton.  Poly-Olbion,  Song  i. 

There  if  he  can  with  terms  Jtalianate 
Big-sounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state, 

Fair  patch  me  up  his  pure  iambic  remc. 

He  rnriahes  the  gazing  scaffolder*. 

Hall.  Satire  Ui.  book  i. 

And  those  which  e rewhile  were  so  wane  an*l  wine,  wait  forward 
enough  after  the  cuent,  and  grew  to  speake  bigly. 

Savile,  Tacitus,  I6L  194 

Hence  oftentimes  antborltie 
Lookes  big  Her  than  a bull, 

With  suiters  poo  re  too  stemely  qulcke, 
in  helping  them  too  dull 

Warmer.  Albion  t England,  book  lx. 

The  elephant**  of  that  conn  trey  bee  stronger  then  those  that  be 
made  tame  in  Aphrikc  & their  Llgnet  do  aonswer  rnto  their 
Strtgtfa.  Breads.  Quintus  Curtin*,  foL  233. 


He  look'd  a lion  with  a gloomy  stare. 

And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair  ; 

£??!  H'**  of  li,nh*'  strong. 

Broad  shoulder  j, and  hi*  arm*  were  round  and  lone- 
Dry  den.  Patamon  and  At  die,  book  Ui. 


Your  big-bellied  bottle  may  rarUh  your  eye, 

But  bow  foolish  you’ll  look  when  your  bottle  is  dry  1 

Fa  trie.  Woman,  a Ballad. 
Mar.  O Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  blg-ncoln  heart 

Vent  nil  its  griefs,  and  give  a loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thcc  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  soil  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Addison.  Cato,  act  ir.  sc.  1 . 


Now  driven  before  him,  through  the  arching  rock. 

Came  tumbling,  nrapo  on  heaps,  th'  untmaibcr’U  Hock  ; 
Big-adder  d ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kkncL 

Pope.  Odyssey,  book  IX. 

BTGAM,  'l  Or.  J^sm,  Sis  or  Us,  twice,  and 

Bi'gamol'*,  l^asseic,  to  unite  in  mar  rage. 

Bigamist,  C A ii^anic  is  one  twice  married, 
BiV.au v.  j whether  the  first  spouse  be  living  or 
not.  A divorced  woman  who  married  again  was  also 
called  a bignme. 

And  tlicrrforc  was  it  alleged  against  this  gnUbnnytfa  that  he  was 
bigamns  ; this  good  woman  prrcryuycg  lltal  her  former  maringes 
sliuulde  shorten  her  husband*  dares,  came  into  the  upon  rourte 
before  the  judges  and  affyraicd  by  iier  othe  Ccntraryolo  the  truth*, 
that  she  was  neuer  maryed  to  no  man  other  then  to  the  sayrtc 
goldamyth.  Hall.  Aug  Henry  Till. 

— — — — — It  is  Uie  kind  of  man, 

Sith  Lameth  was,  that  is  so  long  gone. 

To  be  in  lone  as  fal*  as  euer  he  can, 
lie  was  the  first  father  that  began 
To  loam  two  anti  was  in  bigamte. 

Chanter.  Of  Queen  Annelida,  SfC.  fob  236. 

Which  la  a plain  proof*  j*  cOcerntg  y*  pliibicio  of  any  tuO  wiues 
then  oue  A the  forbiddtg  of  iagasny  by  y*  weddlg  of  one  wife  after 
another,  was  the  special  ordinAct  of  (tod  & not  of  Salt  I’oulr. 

Sir  Thomas  More  * Worbts,  fol.  229. 


Greater  Is  the  wonder  of  your  slrickt  chastitic,  than  it  would  be 
a nouell  to  see  you  a bigama. 

Warner.  Albion’s  England,  Addition  to,  book  il. 

Saint  Chry*o*tomc  Faith* , that  S.  I’aulc  suffercth  not  tbem, 
that  Unite  twise  married,  to  attcinc  sutchc  a roumc.  By  these 
woordcs,  saitbc  M.  Hardinge,  Chryaoatomc  coodemncth  the  impure 
bigamte  of  our  holy  gospellers. 

Jettel.  A Defence  of  the  Ajsotogie,  fol.  1 73. 

Bigamy,  according  to  Uie  canonists,  consisted  in  marrying  two 
virgins  successively,  one  after  the  other,  or  once  marrying  a 
widow  BUsckstvnt.  Commentaries,  ir.  163.  note  6. 

Bigamy,  In  its  original  and  proper  signification, 
denotes  the  act  of  being  twice  married,  and  was  ap- 
plied, by  the  Canonists,  to  what,  under  their  law,  was 
considered  an  offence  ; namely,  the  marrying  two  or 
more  virgins  in  succession,  one  after  the  death  of  the 
other ; or  the  once  marrying  a widow.  This  was 
made  an  offence  by  a canon  of  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1 2“4,  during  the  Popehood  of  Gregory 
the  Tenth,  under  the  authority,  ns  has  been  supposed, 
of  the  words  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  Timothy , 
cb.  iii.  v.  2.  where  it  is  enjoined  that  u Bishop  should 
be  “ the  husband  af  one  wife.”  This  fantastic  restric- 
tion was  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  our  law,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  the  First ; and,  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical canon  had  pronounced  Bigamists  to  be  rt  omni 
privilegio  clerical  nudati ,”  the  statute  (4  Edw.  I.  st.3. 
c.  5.)  deprived  them  of  benefit  of  clergy.  This  en- 
actment, however,  was  repealed  by  a statute  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  reformed  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  (1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  s.  16.)  and  Bigamy,  in  the 
sense  of  the  canon  law,  was  no  longer  an  offence  or 
incapacity  in  our  code.  The  word  is  now  applied  to 
that  which  would  more  correctly  he  termed  poly- 
gamy— the  having  two  or  more  wives  living  at  one 
und  the  same  time — a practice,  the  criminality  of 
which  is  demonstrable  from  the  first  principles  of  the 
social  and  domestic  compact,  without  recurring  to 
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BIGAMY.  My  overstrained  construction  of  isolated  passages  of 
— Scripture.  Our  writers  on  Crown  Law  have  properly 
BIGGIN,  arranged  it  under  the  class  of  offences  against  the  pub- 
v— V™ ^ lie  economy  } and  it  seems  to  be  with  equal  propriety, 
and  only  with  more  specific  classification,  that  Filan- 
giers,  the  eloquent  and  philosophical  commentator  on 
the  science  of  legislation,  has  ranked  it  amongst  the 
offences  against  public  continency.  ( Seknza  della  Legit - 
Uizione,  lib.  iii.  cap.  47.)  By  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
this  country,  a second  marriage,  during  the  life  of  the 
first  wife  or  husband,  is  simply  void,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  that  secular  punish- 
ment was  awarded  to  it.  It  was,  by  a statute  of  the 
second  year  of  that  reign,  cap.  11.  mule  felony,  though 
noi  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  18th  of  Elizabeth, 
c.  7.  s.  2 and  3,  (a  statute  not  noticed  by  Blockstone,) 
inflicts  the  punishment  of  branding'in  the  hand,  and 
imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year  ; 
and  by  an  enactment  of  the  last  reign,  (35  Geo.  III. 
c.  67.  s.  1.)  Bigamy  is  subjected  to  the  same  punish- 
ments with  grand  or  petit  larceny,  tbe  effect  of  which 
is,  that  the  burning  in  the  hand  inay  be  commuted  for 
seven  years’  transportation,  and  the  limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  imprisonment  is  wholly  taken  away.  The 
statutes,  however,  against  second  marriages,  except 
out  of  their  penal  operation,  persons  whose  first 
husband  or  wife  has  been  absent  for  seven  years, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  re-marrying, 
though  that  absence  be  within  the  King's  dominions ; 
or  has  been  absent  out  of  the  kingdom,  whether  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  remaining  in  England. 
It  is  also  no  offence  to  marry  during  the  life  of  a first 
husband  or  wife,  where  there  has  been  a divorce  of 
the  former  marriage  j or  where  that  marriage  has  been 
declared  void  by  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
There  is  a further  exception  touching  marriages  con- 
tracted within  the  age  of  consent,  on  which,  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  our  Marriage  Laws  at  tbe  prescut 
time,  it  would  be  needless,  and,  perhaps,  misleading, 
to  enlarge. 

BIGATI,  Roman  silver  coins  stamped  with  a biga 
or  two  horse  chariot,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Victory. 
Nota  argenli  fuere  biga  atque  quadriga,  cl  deintle  Biguti 
quadrigatique  dietL  Pita.  xxxiii.  3.  The  Bigati,  Qua- 
drigaii , and  Fi doriati  were  all  of  equal  value,  and 
differed  only  in  their  impress.  Each  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Denarius.  In  tbe  French  coinage  two 
heads,  one  upon  the  other,  (as  in  the  coinage  of  our 
William  and  Mary)  arc  of  frequent  occurrence : and 
they  are  known  by  the  term  bajoire,  which  Sperlingtus 
(de  nummit  non  cusit,  265.)  very  reasonably  derives  from 
Bigatvs,  Others  with  less  probability  have  deduced  it 
from  baisoir  : an  etymology  against  which  the  learned 
Jurisconsult  vehemently  protests.  Nihil  de  otculis  illi 
vuUut  promittunt.  Nam  quvmoth  Ludovicus  et  CartAoman- 
wiu  aluqne  qui  in  nummit  hujurmotli  rrprecsententur, 
ca pit  Urns  junc tit  otcula  cogitasse  die  emus  9 

BIGDRY  RIVER,  one  of  the  branches  of  tbe  Mis- 
souri, which  it  enters  in  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of 
latitude,  where  its  channel  is  at  least  half  a mile 
broad  ; but  in  the  dry  season  it  is  frequently  reduced 
to  a few  standing  pools. 

BIGGIN,  a kind  of  cap,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  at  present 
worn  only  by  children,  but  so  called  from  the  cap 
worn  by  the  Btguint,  an  order  of  Nuns.  ” From  the 
biggen  to  the  nightcap Mr.  Gifford  interprets ; 
**  from  infancy  to  age." 


Here  in  nothing  but  ■ little  fresh  straw,  BIGGIN. 

A petticoat  fur  a coverlet,  an<i  that  b»ni  too,  __ 

An  old  woman's  biggin,  fur  a niriit  cap.  BIGOT. 

Mimimgte.  The  Picture,  act  W.  sc.  3.  v t 

A big  fin  lie  had  ?ot  about  his  brace, 

For  in  his  bcadpecrc  he  felt  a sore  paine. 

Spencer.  Shepherd' t Calendar,  May. 

■ ■ Sleepe  with  it  now. 

Yet  not  to  aouncl,  and  half  so  deepeijr  sweete, 

As  Uce  whose  brow  (with  homely  biggen  bound) 

Snores  out  the  vratchef  night. 

Shaktpearr.  Henry  IV.  See  end  Part,  fol.  34. 

Yon  that  hare  suckM  the  milk  of  the  court,  and  from  thence 
haw  been  brought  up  to  tbe  rcry  strong  meats  and  wine  of  it  ; 
been  a remitter  from  the  btggen,  to  the  night  cup  : (as  wc  may 
aajr)  and  yon,  to  offend  ia  such  a high  point  of  ceremony,  as  this  ! 
and  let  your  nuptials  want  all  marks  of  solemnity  1 

lien  Janton.  The  Silent  H oman,  act  LIL  SC.  6. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a market  town  in  Bedfordshire, 
on  the  river  Ivcl.  The  church,  (a  vicarage)  which 
was  formerly  collegiate,  was  built  in  1230.  In  tho 
year  1765  the  greater  part  of  this  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  population  in  1821 , was  2778.  Poor's 
rates  in  lh03,  at  St.  9d.  ,?£1722.  17*.  8 $d. 

BIGHORN  RIVER,  one  of  the  North  American 
streams,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains  near  the 
sources  of  the  Platte  and  the  Yellow  Stone  rivers^jind 
having  passed  through  the  eastern  range  of  these 
mountains,  joins  the  latter  river  in  the  47th  degree  of 
latitude.  It  is  navigable  for  canoes  to  a great  distance, 
and  flows  through  a fine  open  und  rich  country,  well 
stocked  with  timber,  and  abounding  with  beavers  and 
other  wild  animals.  Though  sometimes  visited  by 
roving  bands  of  Indian  hunters,  it  is  yet  destitute  of 
permanent  settlers. 

BIGHT,  Swe.  bygan,  to  bend,  is  used  in  nautical 
language  to  express  the  double  part  of  a rope  when 
folded  ; also  a small  bay  between  two  forks  of  land. 

BIGNON1A,  in  Botany , a genus  of  plants,  class 
Dutyiumiu,  order  Angiosvermia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  quinquefid,  cyatluform  ; throat  of  the  corolla 
campanulatc,  corolla  quinquefid,  vcntricose  below  j 
pod  bilocuiar  ; seeds  with  membranaceous  wings. 

English  name,  Trumpet  Flower.  < >f  this  genus  fifty- 
four  species  are  described  by  Willdcnow,  they  arc 
chiefly  natives  of  the  tropica)  parts  of  the  New  World, 
and  form  many  fine  ornaments  of  the  hot-houses  and 
green-houses  of  this  country.  For  figures  see  Uheed's 
Hurt  us  Malabaricus  ; Botanical  Magazine;  Andrews's 
Repository ; Catesbey's  Carolina  ; Plunder,  Plantes  de 
I’Amerique,  Paris,  1693;  Aublct  Plantes  de  la  Cuiane.&e. 

Bl'GOT,  \ Tbe  Frcuch  at  this  day  apply  tbe 

BiY.otcd,  / word  bigot , to  one  superstitiously 

Bi'gottick,  > religious,  not  certainly  from  the  oath 

Bi'concAi.,  I Le -got.  as  Menage  thinks  ; but  rather 

Bi'gqt»y.  j from  the  A.  S.  ligan,  ruler  e ; and  hence 
also  begin* , a religious  woman,  Wat  filer,  in  V.  Bciii- 
Gott. 

Cotgravc  says,  bigot,  an  old  Norman  word,  (signi- 
fying as  much  as  de  par  Dieu , or  our  for  God’s  sake) 
made  good  French,  and  signifying  an  hypocrite,  or 
one  that  seemeth  math  more  holy  than  he  is ; also  a 
scrupulous,  or  superstitions  fellow. 

Whcr  fimtrst  thrra  a mriuker  of  labour 
Him  me  to  his  cnnfeiHur  ? 

But  Kmprrurs,  ami  Ducheasea, 

These  Our  am,  and  eke  Count  esses. 

These  Abbesses,  and  eke  bigint. 

Chancer.  Ibmannt  of  the  Hue,  fol,  148 
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BIGOT.  This  Prod  us,  though  he  were  ■ superstitious  Pagan,  much 

* addicted  to  the  multiplying  of  gods,  (subordinate  to  one  supreme) 

B1JOR  or  • bigotick  polytheist,  wlu»  had  a humour  of  deifying  n linos. 

, every  thine,  and  therefore  would  hare  this  nature  forsooth  to  be 
"■'“V"— called  a Goddess  too ; yet  doe*  1*  declare  It  not  to  be  properly 
such,  l>ut  abusively  only.  Codttartk.  Inlet.  Sytt.  fol.  686-  m 

It  hath  been  Indeed  of  late  confidently  asserted  by  some,  that 
never  any  of  the  ancient  philosopher*  d ream'd  of  any  such  thing 
as  incorporeal  substance  ; and  therefore  they  would  hear  men  in 
hand,  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  upstart  and  new  fancied  inven- 
tion of  some  bigotical  religionist*.  Id.  Ik.  fol.  18. 

Because  he  [Julian)  was  an  emperour,  and  bad  *o  great  an 
animosity  against  Christianity,  and  was  so  saperalitiously  or  bigo- 
lie  ally  ncalous  for  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Id.  Ib.  fol.  274. 

It  may  be  donbted,  with  good  reason,  whether  there  ever  was  in 
nature  a more  abject,  slavish,  and  bigottrd  generation  than  the 
tribe  of  Beaux  Esprit*,  at  present  so  prevailing  in  this  island. 

Sprctalar,  No.  ccxxxiv. 

To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  try. 

Name  it  nut  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  and  Ike  Panther , part  i. 

They  are  terribly  afraid  of  being  called  bigott  and  enthusiasts  ; 
hut  think  there  is  no  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  of 
lukewarmness  and  want  of  piety.  Portent,  Sermon  i.  v.  1 

Nor  think  the  Muse,  whose  sober  voice  ye  hear, 

Contract*  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow ; 

Casts  round  religion’s  orb  the  mists  of  fear. 

Or  shades  with  honour*,  what  with  smiles  should  glow. 

Mm* on.  Hlegy  on  Ike  Death  oj  a Lady. 

A rich  chain  of  great  pearls  and  small  rases,  red  and  gold,  are 
other  ornaments  to  our  btgotted  sovereign. 

Pennant.  Journey  from  Ckeiter. 

I shall  only  in  one  word  mention  the  horrid  effects  of  bigotry 
and  avarice,  in  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America  ; a conquest  on 
a low  estimation  effected  by  the  murder  of  ten  millions  of  the 
Specie*.  Darke.  Vindication  af  Natural  Society. 

BIHAR,  a country  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary, 
bordering  on  the  western  confines  of  Transylvania. 
It  consists  partly  of  plains,  and  is  partly  a mountainous 
district;  the  former  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hun- 
garians, and  the  Latter  by  Walachians,  the  whole 
population  exceeding  220,000,  who  are  esteemed 
superior  both  in  purity  of  language  and  morals  to  the 
rest  of  the  Hungarians.  This  district  derives  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Bihar  which  is  its  capital. 

B1JOK,  as  it  is  erroneously  written  in  the  Ayin 
Acbari,  (H,  156.  '2*5.  Hvo  edition)  or  Bajawei,  or 
Bajur,  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  in  the  opinion  of 
Major  Rennell,  is  the  Bazina  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander.  This  is  one  of  those  widely  extended 
mountainous  districts  in  Afgh&nist&n,  which  are  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  by  the  Yusufs#  tribes.  It 
consists,  as  the  rest  of  those  provinces  do,  in  a group 
of  Tallies  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  watered 
by  copious  streams.  Rod,  the  largest  of  these 
Tallies,  is  nearly  forty  miles  long  and  almost  equally 
broad.  The  Yusufzcis  are  not  the  only  occupiers  of 
this  district,  for  the  Mohmands  and  several  other 
Afgh&n  tribes  possess  different  portions  of  it.  Abti'l 
Fazl  estimates  its  length  at  25  cds,  (62)  geogra- 
phical miles)  and  its  breadth,  he  says,  is  from  5 to 
10,  ( 12)  to  25  geographical  miles.)  It  is  bounded 
on  the  cast  by  Sew&d,  on  the  south  by  Bicr&m ; on 
the  west  by  (>azn6rgal,  and  on  the  north  by  Catdr, 
or  Catwer.  ihis  country,  and  I’anj-rtirah,  which  arc 
placed  under  the  southern  projection  of  the  Hindu 


Cush,  (the  Paropamisus  of  the  ancients)  receive  BDOR. 
the  south-west  monsoon  with  considerable  violence  j — 
though  the  Tallies  at  their  feet  scarcely  feel  it.  The  BILBO, 
low  lands  are  fertile,  and  the  mountains  probably  1 
contain  minerals,  but  the  internal  warfare  perpetually 
maintained  by  the  independent  tribes  of  Ytisufztfs, 
is  highly  unfavourable  to  civilisation,  and  renders  this 
country  almost  impervious  to  travellers,  especially  to 
Europeans.  (Ayin  Acbari,  ii.  155  ; Hamilton's  Hin- 
dottan,  ii.  536  ; and  Rennell's  Memoir,  159 — 161.) 

BIKAN1R,  or  Bkcakir,  is  a Rajput,  or  native  Indian 
principality,  in  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Ajmir., 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  extensive  desert  and 
the  country  of  B'hktis  ; on  the  east  by  Hariy&nah  and 
the  Shic&watl  territory  ; on  the  south  by  the  dominions 
of  the  Jaudpur  and  Jug-pur  Rfijks  i uud  on  the  west 
by  JcsclmSr  and  the  Great  Western  Desert.  Though 
at  a considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  surface  of  this  country  is  flat,  and  the  soil  consists 
of  a light  brown  sand,  unfavourable  to  cultivation,  and 
depending  entirely  on  the  periodical  rains  for  its  crops. 

Bdjork  ( Holcut  spicatus)  and  the  other  kinds  of  Indian 
grain,  arc  almost  its  only  produce.  Horses  and 
bullocks  of  an  inferior  description,  are  also  imported 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  which  furnish  in  return 
the  necessary  supplies.  The  principal  towns  are  the 
capital  of  the  same  name  ; and  Chtirti.  Raj-gam,  and 
Bdhodra  arc  also  considered  as  strong  fortresses  by  the 
natives. 

Bik&nir,  in  lnt.  27°  57'  N.  and  long.  73°  ^ E.  at  first 
deceives  the  traveller  by  an  appearance  of  splendour, 
but  his  expectations  are  disappointed  on  a nearer  in- 
spection. It  is  the  contrast  between  an  assemblage 
of  habitations  and  the  dreary  wilderness  surrounding 
it,  which  occasions  this  delusion.  A well,  300  feet 
deep,  near  the  fort  inhabited  by  the  Il&jk,  is  the  most 
remarkable  object  in  the  place,  and  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  misery  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  fortifications,  which  are  considerable  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  natives,  consist  in  a strong  wall,  flanked 
with  round  lowers  at  intervals,  and  the  whole  is 
commanded  by  a large  fort  at  one  of  the  angles.  Bik&nlr 
also  possesses  some  lofty  bouses  and  temples. 

Chtini,  the  second  town  in  this  principality,  is  situ- 
ated in  lat  28°  12'  N.  and  long.  75J  35'  E.  It  is  a mile 
and  a half  in  circnmference,  and  is  surrounded  by 
naked  hills  of  sand.  Being  entirely  built  of  a white 
lime-stone,  it  has  externally  a neat,  and  even  a showy 
appearance,  when  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
country.  The  stone  is  occasionally  mixed  with  shells, 
and  is  found  in  large  beds  in  several  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  desert.  Chtirti  is  rather  a dependency 
on  the  Riijh  of  Bikdnir,  than  a part  of  his  dominions. 

It  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops  for  a few  days 
in  1819.  (Hamilton's  East  India  Gazettttr  j ltcnnell's 
Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindustan  ; Klphinslonc’s  Cabal.) 

Bl'LBO,  ^ A kind  of  sword  or  rapier,  nnd 

Ri'lboes  , > also  of  stocks  for  the  feet ; so  called 

Bi'lbof.  smith.  J because  made  at  Bilboa. 

• Tell  tluit  brave  man  of  hope. 

He  shall  the  Mountford'a  find  In  Ui'  head  of  all  their  troops. 

To  answer  his  prowl  braves ; our  bilbenr*  be  «u  good 
As  his,  our  arms  a*  strong. 

Drayton.  Poty-Otkion,  Song  Xxii. 

H&ulng  onre  attempted  to  run  away,  I laid  him  in  the  b^lbott, 
threatening  to  cut  off  his  head. 

Hakluyt,  Voyage,  SfC.  AT.  Ralph  Lane,  iit.  fol.  262. 
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I wu  abo  conucytd  to  their  lodgings,  which  gxdirrcd  tribute 
for  the  King  of  Deanurke,  where  1 a*  a pair  of  bilboweM  . and 
I asked  whether  they  were  for  the  Lappiana,  (if  neede  were)  and 
they  said  do,  but  oncly  for  their  owne  company  if  they  should 
chance  to  be  enruty. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  i[c.  [Stenkan  Bu+rougk]  V,  L fol.  295. 

It  was  not  so  of  old  : men  took  up  trades, 

That  knew  the  craft  they  bad  been  bred  in  right, 

An  honest  Mi oe-tmilk  would  make  good  blades. 

Jonton.  To  my  Faithful  Servant. 

BILBO  A,  originally  Bklvao,  the  Good  Ford,  is  a 
town  of  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Biscay  Proper,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  margin  of  a navigable  river,  at 
a short  distance  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was  built 
in  1SOO,  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,  and  soon  became  a 
flourishing  town  in  consequence  of  its  spacious  har- 
bour. The  houses  arc  in  general  well  built,  with 
projecting  roofs,  which  shelter  the  streets  from  the  sun 
and  rain.  The  streets  are  paved  with  large  square  stones, 
and  are  kept  clean  and  cool  by  several  canals  that  pass 
through  them,  and  convey  water  from  the  river.  Bilboa 
contains  several  churches  and  cloisters,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  15,000  individuals,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  It  is  the  port  where  most  of  the  Spa- 
nish wool  is  shipped  for  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  whole  amount 
of  this  export  is  estimated  at  between  50, 000  and  60,000 
sacks  of  two  hundred  weight  each.  Its  other  exports 
arc  iron,  chestnuts,  oil,  and  wine.  Bilboa,  however, 
is  not  only  an  outlet  for  tbe  produce  of  Spain,  but  the 
port  through  which  the  northern  provinces  of  that 
kingdom  are  chiefly  supplied  with  foreign  merhandise. 
In  time  of  peace  it  is  frequented  by  vessels  from  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  which  supply 
it  with  salt,  fish,  hemp,  materials  for  ship-building, 
colonial  produce,  British  and  French  manufactures, 
drugs,  and  other  articles.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  annually  enter  the  harbour  is  between  500  and 
600.  Bilboa  was  possessed  by  different  parties  during 
the  late  war  in  Spain.  It  stands  about  fifty  railed 
south  of  St,  Sebastian,  in  latitude  43°  14'  N.  and 
longitude  2°  42'  W. 

B1LCOCK,  in  Zoology,  a synonyme  of  the  Rallus 
aquaficut,  or  Water  Rail. 

BILE.  A.  S.  bile,  ulcus ; Dutch,  buyle  ; Ger.  buhcl ; 
Swe.  b*ld.  Junius  says,  buyle  vtl  puyle  est  tuber,  <t 
puylen  ; protuberare,  prominere.  Wachter,  that  beul 
is  a stroke,  a blow ; the  mark  made  by  a blow  ; a 
tumour  ; from  the  A.  S.  bluan,  to  give  a blow,  to 
8 trike,  yet  he  doubts  whether  the  signification  can  be 
transferred  from  a tumour  (a  tuberculit)  to  an  ulcer 
(ad  ulcera.)  Sec  Boil. 

And  there  wu  a beggar  Laxarus  by  name  : that  lay  at  biae  gate 
ful  of  bitis,  and  coaeytidc  to  be  fulfillul  of  tbe  crummy*  that  ft  lien 
doun  fro  the  riche  manors  boord  : and  no  mail  gai  to  him,  but 
boufulb  cameo  and  Ukkiden  lilse  by  lit. 

WieUf.  Luke,  cap.  tri. 

"Tien  there  U a byte  in  the  akynoc  of  any  mans  flesh,  and  it  is 
healed  and  after  In  the  place  of  the  byte  thrre  appeare  a whyte 
lysing,  either  a abynynge  white  somewhat  redvsb,  let  him  be  sene 
of  the  preast.  Bible,  1S&I.  Let  . cap.  xiii. 

Bilb,  \ Smith,  inhis  translation  of  Thucydides, 

Bi'lious.  / renders  hirotcdOapoeu  xp\ ijt,  a discharge 
of  bile.  In  the  old  translation  from  the  French  by 
Nicolls,  the  word  docs  not  occur.  The  Lat.  bills, 
Vossius  has  no  doubt  is  from  the  Greek  xoXV- 


By  re  cane  whereof,  wytli  a peync  yrt  more  vehe  mentc,  they 
aooyded  by  the  moutbe,  ttyukingt  and  bitter  humors, 

NleolU.  TKuculidet,  fol.  57. 

Rut  when  once  settled  in  tbe  stomach,  it  excited  vomitings,  in 
which  was  thrown  up  all  that  matter  which  physicians  call  dis- 
charges of  bile,  attended  with  excessive  torture. 

Smith,  Thurydidet,  book  iL 

The  lircr  minds  his  own  affair ; 

Kindly  supplies  our  public  uses, 

And  parts  and  strains  tbe  vital  juices  ; 

Still  lays  some  useful  bile  aside. 

To  tinge  the  chyle’s  insipid  tide  : 

Else  we  should' want  both  gibe  sod  satire  ; 

And  all  be  hurst  with  pure  good-nature. 

Prior.  Alma,  can.  1. 
Why  bilious  juice  a golden  light  puts  on. 

And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run. 

Garth.  IJu/tentary,  can.  1. 

Bile,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver.  It  is  usually 
said  to  be  collected  in  the  pill  bladder,  and  conveyed 
into  the  intestines  through  the  biliary  ducts.  Various 
animals,  however,  as  the  horse,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  with  several  besides,  are  without  a gall 
bladder  ; and,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  insect  tribe, 
which  secrete  bile  in  considerable  quantities,  we  rather 
infer  the  presence  of  an  organ  that  supplies  the  office 
even  of  a liver,  than  actually  demonstrate  its  existence. 

In  treating  on  the  subject  of  Bile,  we  shall*  1st,  advert 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  fluid  is  formed  in  the  more 
perfect  animals  ; wc  shall  2ndlyr  state  its  chemical 
composition ; 3dly,  mention  its  probable  uses  ; and 
lastly,  tbe  circumstances  connected  with,  and  conse- 
quent upon  its  morbid  conditions.  On  these  several 
heads  we  shall  in  the  present  article  be  brief  and 
genera),  since  their  more  ample  discussion  will  find 
fitter  places,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  our 
work,  under  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and 
Medicine. 

Secretion  of  Bile.  The  organ  by  which  the  Bile  is 
secreted,  (the  liver)  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body. 
Its  situation,  in  man,  is  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, it  occupies  a great  part  of  the  upper  region 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lies  principally  on  the  right 
side,  but  extends  across  the  abdomen  to  the  left. 
Upon  its  under  surface  is  found  the  gall  bladder,  which 
is  mostly  of  an  ovate  figure,  and  from  which  a canal 
or  duct,  as  it  is  named,  is  sent  out ; this  duct  being 
formed  by  the  neck  of  the  organ  first  twisting  and 
bending  upon  itself,  ntid  then  projecting  forwards. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  liver,  as  an  organ  of  secretion, 
consists  mainly  in  this,  that  while  other  glands  are  sup- 
plied with  arterial  blood  only,  from  which  to  elaborate 
their  respective  fluids,  this  is  furnished  likewise  with 
a large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  venous  system  ; for 
there  is  a very  considerable  vessel  mode  up  of  vein* 
from  the  stomach,  omentum,  intestines,  spleen,  and 
pancreas,  that  enters  the  liver  in  the  manner  of  an 
artery,  and  becomes  minutely  ramified  through  the 
substance  of  tbe  organ.  It  bos  been  supposed  by  some 
physiologists  that  the  secretion  of  Bile  is  solely 
affected  through  the  medium  of  this  venous  blood ; 
and  they  have  conjectured  that  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  artery,  properly  so  called,  Is  destined  merely 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  vinous  ; it  Is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  ramifications  of  the  artery  itself 
arc  traceable  into  the  pori  bilarii,  or  beginning  of  the 
hepatic  ducts  ; and  in  one  instance  recorded  by  Mr. 
Aberncthy,  the  vein  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
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terminated  directly  in  the  vena  cava,  or  great  asecnd- 
* iug  vein  of  the  body,  without  having  entered  the  liver  ; 
notwithstanding  which.  Bile  was  found  in  the  he|Mtlic 
ducts,  that  had  of  course  been  secreted  from  the 
hepatic  artery. 

The  biliary  ducts  arise  by  extremely  minute  branches, 
from  the  extremities  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  gra- 
dually uniting  as  they  proceed  through  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  become  larger  ami  larger  tubes,  and  at 
length  from  one  trunk,  which  is  situated  in  what  is 
named  the  sinus  of  the  liver  ; this  trunk  is  the  he- 
patic duct } it  is  about  the  diameter  of  a common 
writing  pen  j running  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
vein  above  mentioned,  it  soon  unites  with  the  duct 
from  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  union  forms  the  com- 
mon duct  (ductus  communis  choledocus)  by  which  the 
secreted  fluid  is  conveyed  directly  into  the  duodenum. 
The  mode  then  in  which  Bile  is  formed  and  transmitted 
where  there  is  a gall  bladder  is  this  ; the  pori  bilarii 
accrete  it  from  the  blood,  they  convey  it  into  the 
hepatic  duct,  whence  a portion  of  it  gets  into  the 
gall  bladder,  which  thus  constitutes  a reservoir  for  the 
fluid,  and  in  which  it  undergoes  some  change.  Now 
when  the  stomach  is  full,  and  more  than  the  ordinary 
flow  of  Bile  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  what  has 
becu  called  the  second  digestion,  the  gall  bladder  by 
this  plenitude  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  is  stimu- 
lated and  forced  to  the  discharge  of  its  contents  j and 
thus  a quantity  and  kind  of  Bile  apportioned  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  is  sent  through  the  go 11  duct, 
and  gets  with  the  Bile  immediately  from  the  liver,  into 
the  common  duct,  to  be  conveyed  into  the  intestine. 
“ 1 attended  (says  l)r.  Monro,)  a patient  in  whom 
there  was  a liver  abscess,  and  a preternatural  com- 
munication had  thereby  been  formed  between  the 
organ  affected  and  the  lungs,  through  which  all  the 
Bile  flowed,  and  was  discharged  by  coughing  j but  the 
quantity  of  Bile  discharged  by  coughing  was  different 
at  different  times.  It  teas  always  greater  after  meals, 
and  especially  for  on  hour  or  two  after  dinner.’*  Several 
experiments  instituted  by  the  French  physiologist, 
Bichat,  go  also  to  prove  what  has  been  above  advanced 
respecting  the  variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  Bile,  as  the  different  circumstances  of  the  system 
demand  this  change.  *'  It  appears  (says  Biclmt)  that 
the  fluid  is  constantly  secreted  but  in  greater  propor- 
tions during  digestion  ; 2dly,  that  the  Bile  which  is 
secreted  during  abstinence,  is  divided  between  the 
duodenum  and  gall  bladder,  the  portion  which  goes 
into  the  latter  acquiring  a more  biliary  character,  (un 
caract'ere  d' deceit,  vne  teinlc  fonc/c,)  which  he  adds  is 
doubtless  necessary  towards  completing  the  digestive 
process;  3dly,  when  the  aliment  pnsses  into  the  duo- 
denum, all  the  hepatic  Bile  which  before  divided  itself 
between  the  intestine  and  gall  bladder,  now  goes  into 
the  former,  and  even  in  greater  abundance  ; and  be- 
sides this  the  gall  bladder  itself  is  called  on  to  empty 
its  contents  upon  the  alimentary  moss  in  the  duo- 
denum. 

Of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  We.  Cadet,  Ram- 
say, i henard,  and  Berzelius,  arc  the  principal  autho- 
rities on  this  head  but  the  result  of  their  several  in- 
vestigations has  not  been  unifonn.  Thenard  gives  the 
following  as  the  composition  of  human  Bile  ; IOOO  of 
water,  with  100  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  from  2 
°*  a yellow  matter  insoluble,  which  is  suspended 
m the  Bile,  42  of  albumen,  41  of  resin,  5.6  of  soda. 


and  4.5  of  phosphates  of  soda  and  lime,  sulphate  and  BILE, 
muriate  of  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  Bile,  Thenard  y— — 

tells  us,  is  less  resinous  than  common  when  the  liver 
is  enlarged ; and  when  the  disease  is  considerably 
advanced,  it  is  principally  albuminous,  having  little  of 
the  bitter  principle.  Bile  is  most  frequently  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour  ; sometimes  it  is  green,  and 
not  unfrcquently  it  is  nearly  colourless. 

Berzelius  denies  the  presence  of  resin  as  a consti- 
tuent principle  in  Bile.  He  further  state*,  that  what 
ha*  been  considered  albumen,  is  in  reality  mucus. 

Bile,  says  Berzelius,  really  consists  of  a peculiar  biliary 
matter,  which  may  be  obtained  separate  and  pure. 

**  By  mixing  fresh  Bile  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  water  ; a yellow  preci- 
pitate first  appears,  which  is  to  be  removed,  being 
chiefly  muqus  ; fresh  acid  is  then  added  as  long  os  any 
precipitate  is  formed  ; the  mixture  is  to  be  heated 
gently  for  some  hours,  and  the  green  precipitate  which 
is  left  is  to  be  well  washed  with  water.  The  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  abstracted  by  digesting  it  with  carbonate 
of  barytes  and  water ; the  pure  biliary  matter  remains 
in  solution,  communicating  a green  colour  and  all  the 
peculiar  properties  of  Bile.  When  dried  it  resembles 
entire  desiccated  Bile;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  but  nos 
in  ether,  but  is  converted  by  ether  into  n kind  of 
fatty  substance.  It  yields  no  ammonia  in  distillation, 
and  therefore  contains  no  nitrogen.  According  to 
Berzelius,  Bile  is  composed  of  80  of  this  biliary  prin- 
ciple, 3 of  mucus  of  the  gall  bladder,  9.6  of  alkalis 
and  salts,  (common  to  all  secreted  fluids)  and  907.4 
of  water/’ 

With  respect  to  the  varieties  of  the  Bile  in  different 
animals.  Then  aril  found  that  of  the  sheep,  dog,  and  cat 
to  be  similar  in  its  composition  to  the  ox  ; which  ac- 
cording to  his  analysis,  contains  in  eight  hundred  parts 
water  TOO,  resin  15,  picromel  (a  peculiar  saccharine 
substance  which  he  was  the  first  thus  to  designate,) 

69,  yellow  matter  4,  soda  4,  phosphate  of  soda  *2, 
muriate  of  soda  and  potass  3.5,  sulphate  of  soda  0.8, 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  1.2,  oxide  of  iron  a 
very  small  quantity.  The  Bile  of  the  hog  is  without 
albumen  or  picrorael,  but  contains  resin  in  large  quan- 
tities. Birds'  Bile  differs  from  that  of  quadrupeds  in 
containing  a large  quantity  of  albuminous  matter,  and 
in  its  picromel  not  being  so  saccharine.  Its  resin  is 
not  so  abundant.  The  Bile  of  Ashes  is  for  the  most 
part  less  bitter  than  that  of  quadrupeds.  Bile  mixes 
with  water  in  every  proportion  ; acids  decompose  it. 

Its  solution  changes  violet  or  mallow  to  a gneen  ; 
alcohol  coagulntes  it. 

Vies  of  the  Bile.  Bile  being,  as  we  have  aeon, 
formed  in  a great  part  from  venous  blood,  while  other 
secretions  take  their  rise  from  arterial  blood,  it  hasbeen 
supposed  by  some  that  the  liver  which  secretes  it  is  a 
decarbonizing  organ  ; while  others  have  imagined  that 
the  principal  office  of  the  liver  is  to  separate  hydrogen 
and  convey  its  excess  from  the  system.  “ The  secretion 
of  Bile  under  these  points  of  view  may  be  regarded 
(it  is  said)  as  subordinate  to  respiration,  and  os  freeing 
the  blood  from  principles  which  could  not  without 
inconvenience  be  entirely  abstracted  by  the  action  of 
the  air."  These  notions,  however,  arc  at  best  hypo- 
thetical, and  it  has  been  remarked  by  an  acute  phy- 
siologist, that  “ before  the  doctrines  they  teach  can  be 
proved  to  be  more  than  conjectural,  there  is  one  point 
essentially  necessary  to  be  proved ; which  is,  that 
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BILE,  accretion  is  performed  by  n selection  of  the  elements 
— of  the  blood,  and  does  not  consist  in  changes  effected 
upon  the  entire  mass  of  fluid  upon  which  the  glands 
operate.” 

Bile  has,  for  a long  time,  been  considered  a highly 
important  agent  in  completing  what  is  called  the  second 
digestion ; and  some  very  recent  experiments  of  Mr. 
Brodie  have  served  to  establish  as  fact,  what  before 
had  been  rather  matter  of  conjecture  : via.  that  its 
presence  and  action  are  absolutely  necessary  towards 
the  formation  of  chyle  ; since  upon  tying  the  cholodic 
duct  of  animals,  and  thus  preventing  the  fluid  from 
access  to  the  chyme,  no  chyle  was  formed.  Against 
the  opinion  that  Bile  is  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  chyliferous  process,  “ it  is  no  argument,”  says 
Dr.  Murray,  " that  this  fluid  cannot  be  discovered  by 
any  of  its  properties  in  the  chyle  ; for  these  may  be 
changed  by  the  combination,  or  some  of  its  principles 
only  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  thut  fluid, 
while  others  are  discharged  as  exc^e^lentitious.,, 

That  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  is 
much  aided  by  a due  secretion  and  flow  of  Bile,  is  a 
generally  received  notion  ; yet,  as  Dr.  Good  has 
remarked,  in  his  late  comprehensive  and  excellent  work 
entitled.  The  Study  of  Medicine,  ° the  peristaltic  action 
is  peculiarly  brisk  in  lientery  though  the  intestiues 
are  without  this  fluid  ; and  there  arc  also  (he  adds)  n 
few  other  circumstances  relating  to  the  Bile,  that  yet 
stand  in  need  of  explanation.  The  hepatic  Bile,  or 
that  secreted  into  the  hepatic  duct,  is  mild  and  sweet; 
the  Bile  found  in  the  gall  bladder  is  pungent  and 
bitter ; whence  wc  might  infer  that  it  is  the  gall 
bladder  that  secretes  the  bitter  principle.  Vet  in  chil- 
dren the  gall-bladder  Bile  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  the 
hepatic  duct  ; and  in  various  insects  a Bile  powerfully 
bitter,  is  secreted  w ithout  either  gall  bladder  or  liver. 
Who  shall  develcipe  the  cause  of  these  discrepancies  ? 
Who  shall  unfold  to  us  the  use  of  the  bitter  principle 
of  the  Bile,  or  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  the  animal 
economy  in  the  adult  state,  and  not  necessary  in  a state 
of  infancy  1° 

Bilious  disorders.  The  derangements  of  which  the 
biliary  secretion  is  susceptible  are  various.  Its  quan- 
tity may  be  too  large  or  too  small — its  qualities  may 
be  too  mild  or  too  acrimonious  ; or  after  secretion,  it 
may  meet  with  different  impediments  to  its  due  trans- 
mission through  its  appropriate  channels.  An  excess 
or  redundancy  of  Bile  is  often  attended  with  very 
considerable  commotion  of  the  whole  frame — a com- 
motion of  which  this  redundance  is  frequently  both 
cause  and  effect : an  instance  of  which  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  disorder  named  yellow'  fever — in  this  disorder 
the  biliary  secretion  is  rendered  both  redundant  and 
acrimonious  by  the  general  excitation  of  the  system, 
while  the  excitement  or  irritation  thereby  produced, 
Is  still  further  heightened  and  materially  modified  by 
the  inordinate  flow  of  the  hurried  and  morbid  secre- 
tion, and  by  the  fluid  secreted  being  partly  re-admitted 
into  the  general  moss  of  circulation. 

The  disease  called  cholera  is  another  instance  of  the 
derangement  consequent  upon  an  inordinate  secretion 
of  Bile,  aud  of  its  displacement ; for  in  this  case  Bile 
gets  into  the  stomach  where  it  has  no  natural  right 
of  entrance,  and  vomiting  and  pnrging,  with  other 
derangements,  are  the  consequences.  In  a word,  yellow 
fever,  bilious  fever,  cholera  morbus,  bilious  colic, 
and  bilious  diarrhoea,  are  all  mutatis  mutandis  allied 


diseases,  and  ail  furnish  examples  of  both  redundancy  BILE, 
and  acrimony  in  the  biliary  discharge.  ''■"V*’ 

A deficiency  of  Bile  is  marked  by  a pallid  liue  of 
countenance  and  languid  habit  of  body  j it  is  accom- 
panied by  indigestion,  for  although  the  chymiform  or 
digestive  process  of  the  stomach  is  effected  without 
the  aid  of  Bile  immediately,  yet,  where  Bile  is  defi- 
cient, torpor  is  present,  and  that  torpor  pen  ailing  the 
whole  frame  is  especially  manifested  by  a defective 
action  in  the  stomach.  The  reason  why  flatulency, 
acidity,  irregularity  in  the  alvinc  evacuation,  and  clay- 
coloured  stools  attend  a deficiency  of  Bile  is  suffi- 
ciently plain  : flatulency  and  acidity  being  the  conse- 
quences of  fermentation  unchecked  by  vital  power, 
and  a due  admixture  of  animal  secretions  ; the  dis- 
colouration of  the  discharges  being  more  directly 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  Bile.  Now,  as  acrimony,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
nects itself  with  redundant  secretion,  so  does  ineffi- 
ciency in  quality,  in  the  general  way,  accompany  a 
morbid  diminution  in  quantity,  as  is  instanced  in 
chlorosis,  hypochondriasis,  mesenteric  atrophy  and 
other  disorders  of  debility ; in  these  cases  there  is  not 
merely  too  little  Bile,  but  it  is  in  too  dilute  a con- 
dition, in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  torpor  so 
affecting  the  absorbents,  that  the  watery  parts  of  the 
secretion  are  not,  as  in  states  of  health,  re-absorbed, 
and  therefore  the  Bile  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
stimulating  the  intestines.  This  dilute  state  of  the 
Bile  is  often  apparently  the  cause  of  worms  ; and 
hence,  probably,  as  suggested  by  Darwin,  one  of  the 
principles  of  anthelmintic  agency  consists  in  imparting 
tone  to  the  liver,  and  character  to  the  biliary  secretion. 

To  the  manifestations  of  malady  connected  with  Ibis 
condition  of  the  Bile,  the  term  bilious  is  luo  loosely 
applied  j it  is  by  no  means  unfrcqueutlv  the  rase,  that 
a redundancy  of  the  fluid  in  question  is  imagined 
when  the  reverse  is  actually  the  case  ; and  even  when 
the  biliary  organs  shall  be  only  affected  as  part  of  the 
connected  agency  in  living  functions.  To  attribute 
■every  thing  to  the  liver  and  the  Bile  is  to  mistake, 
indeed,  not  alone  with  the  vulgar.  A great  deal  of 
medical  hypothesis,  as  in  its  proper  place  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew,  (see  Medicine)  has  been  reared 
upon  too  slender  a foundation,  the  hquitic  viscus  being 
its  chief  corner  stone. 

Ohttmciian  of  Bile.  The  Bile,  after  it  has  been  duly 
secreted,  may  be  prevented  from  getting  into  the  duo- 
denum by  various  causes,  and  iu  that  case  the  disease 
called  jaundice  is  more  or  less  completely  constituted  ; 
the  Bile  finding  an  impediment  to  its  usual  outlet,  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  system,  nnd  imparts  a yellow- 
ness to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  accompanied 
by  great  depression  of  spirits,  (an  almost  invariable 
consequence  of  the  fluid  being  mixed  with  the  blood 
after  secretion.)  There  appear  to  be  two  ways  by  w hich 
the  obstructed  Bile  thus  finds  an  entrance  among  the 
mass  of  circulating  fluids,  namely  regurgitation  and 
absorption — that  is,  the  secretion  is  either  in  a sort  of 
mechanical  manner  thrown  back  upon  the  blood  ves- 
sels, or  the  absorbing  agency  is  set  to  work  to  carry 
It  into  the  system  by  a more  circuitous  rout. 

The  obstruction  itself  is  either  partial  or  general, 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  cither  connected  with 
a particular  condition  of  the  secreting  organ,  and  its 
ducts,  or  occasioned  by  an  extraneous  impediment  to 
a free  flow  of  the  secreted  matter.  Partial  jaundice 
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BILE,  takes  place  when  the  obstruction  though  considerable 
--v— w'  is  not  complete  ; us  when  gall  stones  may  not  occupy 
the  whole  dinmetcr  of  the  gall  passages,  or  when  the 
coats  of  these  passages  may  have  become  thickened 
by  disease.  General  jaundice  for  the  most  part  implies 
a thorough  obstruction.  An  instance  of  temporary 
jaundice  is  afforded  by  the  yellowness  often  accom- 
panying pregnancy,  the  gravid  uterus  so  displacing 
the  relative  situation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  that  the 
hepatic  ducts  become  unduly  pressed  upon  ; n perma- 
nent jaundice  is  produced  by  a chronically  disordered 
state  of  the  liver  and  its  appendices.  Of  these  several 
conditions  and  their  remedies,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  treat  under  the  article  Medicine,  and  wc  purpose 
in  this  place  limiting  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  biliary  calculi,  the  wiodus  generandi  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactorily  made  out ; for 
there  is  something  in  their  composition  beyond  what 
can  be  referred  to  absorption  and  consequent  inspis- 
sation.  From  these  concretions  being  most  commonly 
found  in  the  gnll  bladder,  it  is  supposed  that  their 
formation  is  the  result  of  changes  which  the  Bile 
undergoes  while  it  remains  in  that  organ ; but  besides 
that  this  is  no  explanation  of  the  changes  themselves, 
we  find  occasionally  that  the  concretions  are  generated 
in  the  substance  and  body  of  the  liver. 

The  biliary  calculi  that  are  found  in  the  human 
subject,  consist  principally  of  that  peculiar  substance 
which  is  named  by  Fourcroy  adipocere.  Chevrcul  is 
diposed  to  regard  this  base  of  biliary  calculi  in  tho 
light  of  a peculiar  animal  principle,  which  he  deno- 
minates cholesterinc ; a substance  which  wc  are  told 
**  is  fusible  at  280°,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
crystalline  mass : rapidly  heated  to  about  400°,  it  eva- 
porates in  dense  smoke  ; it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  cold  alcohol  ; boiling  alcohol  dissolves 
about  A-  its  weight.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but 
not  convertible  into  soap  by  the  alkalis." 

Biliary  concretions  are  proposed  to  be  arranged 
under  four  classes. 

1st.  That  kind  of  gnll  stone  which  has  a white 
colour,  and  a crystallized,  shining,  laminated  struc- 
ture ; it  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  pure 
alkalis.  Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it,  but  the  latter 
aolutinn  is  precipitated  in  an  altered  state  by  the 
admixture  of  water. 

These  gall  stones  are  usually  of  an  oval  form  ; they 
arc  whitish  and  have  the  appearance  of  spermaceti ; 
they  are  generally  about  the  size  of  a sparrow’s  egg. 

The  second  kind  are  polygonal  or  round  in  their 
formation  ; they  arc  of  a light  greyish  brown  colour  ; 
they  have  an  external  covering  of  concentric  layers, 
and  within  are  composed  of  a matter  either  crystal- 
lized, or  having  the  appearance  of  coagulated  honey. 

The  third  species  are  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
met  with — they  ore  compounded  of  the  two  preceding 
kinds. 

The  fourth  differ  from  the  others  in  neither  being 
soluble  in  alcohol  nor  oil  of  turpentine,  liuller  gives 
several  examples  of  this  sort  of  calculus,  which  does 
not,  like  the  others,  inflame  when  heated,  but  becomes 
red  and  changed  into  on  ash,  like  charcoal. 

“ There  is  (says  Dr.  Monro)  a fifth  but  very  rare 
kind  of  biliary  calculi,  which  os  far  as  I know  has  not 
been  described,  which  is  of  a jet  black  colour,  of  a 
shining  appearance,  and  seldom  attains  a large  size  ; 
it  is  very  irregular  on  the  surface.  I have  never  seen 


such  calculi  but  in  the  ductus  communis  choledocus." 
The  above  account,  however,  pretty  nearly  answers  to 
the  description  given  of  the  fourth  species. 

The  calculi  that  arc  found  in  the  gall  bladder  of 
quadrupeds  have  been  thought  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  inspissated  Bile  ; but  although  their  composition  is 
for  the  most  part  much  less  complicated  than  bilious 
concretions  in  the  human  subject,  something  more 
than  inspissution  of  the  fluid  must,  ns  it  has  been  well 
observed  by  Dr.  Bostock,  contribute  to  their  forma- 
tion ; for  they  are  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  merely  inspissated  Bile.  It 
is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  horses  and  oxen  are 
obnoxious  to  the  formation  of  these  calculi  during  the 
winter  season  especially,  that  they  become  jaundiced 
in  consequence,  and  that  when  spring  brings  its  green 
pasture  the  jaundice  leaves  them  j and  Dr.  Darwin 
presents  us  with  the  following  recital  in  reference  to 
biliary  disorder  even  in  the  human  subject.  “ The 
largest  stone  (says  he)  that  I ever  saw,  was  from  a 
lady  who  had  parted  with  it  some  years  before,  and 
who  had  abstained  above  two  years  from  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  diet,  to  prevent  as  she  supposed  a colic  of  her 
stomach,  which  was  probably  a pain  of  the  biliary 
duct.  On  resuming  the  use  of  some  vegetable  diet, 
she  recovered  a better  state  of  health,  and  formed  no 
new  bilious  concretions." 

This  case  would  have  been  more  interesting  had  tho 
narrator  favoured  us  by  stating  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  discharged  concretion,  and  whether  it  had 
more  than  ordinary  resemblance  to  the  calculi  of  the 
quadruped  animals,  since  such  information  might  have 
led  to  practical  inference  ; but  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  solvents,  and  preventives,  and  correctives  of 
these  substances,  would  be  to  open  too  wide  a field 
for  present  disquisition  ; and  for  more  ample  details 
wc  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Medicine. 

BILGE.  The  glossarist  to  Gawin  Douglas  says  : 
Now  bulge.  Sox.  the  sides  of  a ship  or  any  such  like 
standing  out,  a Ger.  bulg,(bulga)  pet  a bauch  (center) 
Dr.  Jamieson  says,  it  seems  naturally  allied  to  the 
Swed.  Gothic  bulg-ia,  to  swell.  Bilge  is  applied  to 

That  which  bulges  or  helltrs  out ; to  the  whole  ex- 
panse, or  bulk  of  the  ship’s  bottom.  A ship  is  said  to 
bilge,  when  after  striking  upon  a rock,  &c.  she  opens 
her  bulge  or  belly  so  os  to  admit  the  water. 


■ ■■  — Of  chob  men  theytokc 

Ane  grete  nowmer,  and  bid  in  Utfu  rirrn* 

Within  that  brist,  in  ninny  huge  caveroo  : 

Sd»i>rlly  the  1*11)  *ra»  ntuifrl  enery  <lele, 

Full  o i knyebti*  nrmu  in  plate  of  stele. 

G.  Eucadei,  book  ii.  fol.  39. 

Bat  as  ax  ramc  out  at  the  sayd  Go] de more  gate,  the  Trinifie 
came  on  ground  on  certain  rocke*,  that  lye  to  the  northward  of 
the  aald  gate,  and  waa  like  to  be  bilged  and  lost. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  tfc.  Af,  Anth.  Jtnkinton,  i.  fol.  310. 


The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  ahe  [the  Wager]  ktruck  on  a 
sunken  rock,  and  soon  after  bilged,  and  grounded  between  two 
small  islands,  at  about  a niiisquct'shot  from  the  shore. 

Anion,  Voyage  round  the  fl  orid,  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 


BI LIMBI  THEE,  a species  of  the  Averrhot t. 

B1L1TZ,  or  Biblitz,  a small  principality  and  town 
in  Austripu  Silesia,  encompassed  by  the  lordship  of 
Plcsse,  the  principality  of  Teschen  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  town  of  Bilitz  stands  on  the  river 
Biala,  opposite  the  town  of  that  name,  with  which  it 
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is  connected  by  a bridge  across'  the  river.  Most  of 
the  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808,  and  many 
j of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  between  three  and  four 
thousand,  are  employed  in  weaving  cloth  of  various 
kinds. 

BILK,  Mr.  Gifford  says,  " Bilk  seems  to  have 
become  a cant  word  about  this  (Ben  Jonson's)  time, 
for  the  use  of  it  is  ridiculed  by  others,  as  well  as 
Jonson.  It  is  thus  explained  in  Cole's  English  Dic- 
tionary, * Bilk,  nothing ; also  to  deceive.'  ” Lye ; — from 
the  Goth,  bilaikan,  which  properly  signifies  insulitindo 
Uludere. 


Tua.  Ifee  will  ha’  the  last  word,  though  he  take  bilk*  for't. 

Hugh.  Brfht  T what's  that? 

Tub.  Why  nothing,  a word  signifying  nothing ; and  borrow'd 
here  to  express  nothing. 

It.  Jonson  Tat e of  a Tab,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

[He]  was  then  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it,  for 
that  be  wanted  no  Instructors  ; bat  be  sure  you  dog  you,  says  he, 
don’t  you  bilk  me.  Spectator,  No.  ccccxcriii. 

Patrons  in  days  of  yorr,  like  patrons  now, 

Expected  that  the  bard  should  make  hb  bow 

At  coming  in,  and  er'ry  now  and  then 

Hint  to  the  world  that  they  were  more  than  men  • 

Hut,  like  the  patrons  of  the  present  day, 

They  never  bilk’d  tbc  poet  of  his  pay. 

Churchill,  Independence. 


B I 

BILL,  c.  1 A.  S.  bile,  the  bill,  beak,  or  nib  of  a bird, 
Bill,  «.  / the  nose  or  snout  of  a beast  or  fish,  the 
snout  or  beak  of  a ship.  Somner.  Perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  puliicn,  to  pull.  The  beak,  that  which  pecketh  ; 
the  bill  that  which  pulleih.  Ho  in  Latin,  vellicare , 
(from  tellere,  to  pull,)  is  to  pull,  as  a bird  docs. 

And  of  a rnuen,  which  was  tolde. 

Of  nync  hundred  wynter  aide, 

She  tokc  the  bead,  with  all  the  bill*. 

Cover.  Com f.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  106. , 

No  sooner  tad  the  bird  the  maiden  evde. 

But,  leaping  on  the  rocke,  down*  from  a bough 
He  take*  a cherry  np,  (which  he  but  now 
llad  hither  brought,  and  in  that  place  had  laid 
7111  to  the  cleft  his  song  bad  drawnc  the  maid) 

And  flying  with  tbc  small  stem  in  his  bill, 

A choicer  fruit,  than  hangs  on  Bacchus'  hill) 
n fair  Marina's  bosom  tooke  bis  rest, 

A heavenly  seat  fit  for  ao  sweet  a guest  : 

Where  Cilherea’s  doves  might  billing  sit. 

And  gods  and  men  with  envy  look  on  it. 

Brou  ne.  British  Pastorals,  Song  3. 

On  whose  [the  cup's]  swelling  sides,  four  handles  fixed  were 
And  upon  every  handle  sate,  a pair  of  doves  of  gold; 

Soma  billing  and  some  pecking  meat. 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad , book  xi.  foL  154. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a raven  flies 
And  after  him,  a surer  messenger, 

A dove  seat  forth  once  and  agen  to  spie 

Green  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light . 

The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive  leafe  he  brings,  pacific  signe. 

Milton.  Paradis*  Lost,  book  xi. 

On  the  other  side,  Tom  Fuddle  and  his  pretty  spouse,  wherever 
they  come,  are  billing  at  such  a rate,  as  they  think  must  do  our 
hearts  good  who  behold  'em.  Spectator,  No.  ccc. 

Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing , 

Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a shilling. 

Batlcr.  Hudtbras,  part  Ui.  can.  1. 

His  eyes  with  milder  beauties  beam. 

Than  billing  dorrs  beside  the  stream. 

Moore.  Solomon,  part  Ui. 

O let  them  ne’er,  with  artificial  note. 

To  please  a tyrant,  strain  their  little  bill. 

But  sing  what  heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they  will. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  book  1. 

Bill,  "l  A.  S.  bill  # Dutch,  byl ; Ger,  beil ; 
Bi'llkts,  > which  Skinner  thinks  is  sccuris  rostrata. 
Bellman.  J so  called  from  its  great  resemblance  to 
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the  bill  of  a bird.  Junius  thinks  billets  are  pieces  of 
wood  cut  with  a bill. 

Agayne  loke  how  rnrotnclv  a thrng  it  were  if  a philosopbier 
would  with  his  eloke  & long  beard  sc  ip  shout  the  stage,  Sc  play  a 
parte  in  an  interlude : or  els  holds  a bill  tk  a net  in  bis  Itandc  in 
the  place  where  the  swordplayers  are  wont  to  fyght  at  vtteraunce, 
and  syng  thryr  accustomed  song. 

Vdatl.  Mark,  Prtf.  to,  fol.  5. 

For  where  before  tymes  there  were  sent  ouer,  for  the  ayde  and 
tuscyon  of  the  touncs,  and  citeea,  brought  ruder  the  ubeysaunre  of 
the  English  nation  thousands  of  men,  apte  and  met*  for  the 
warn,  and  defence  i now  were  sent  into  Praunee,  hundreds,  yea 
■cores,  some  rascall,  and  some  not  able  to  drawe  a bow  or  carry  a 
**"•  Mall.  King  Henry  VL  fol.  130. 

When  that  the  stak  of  wood  was  reared  vp 
Under  the  ayre  within  the  inward  court 
With  douen  oke  and  billets  made  of  fyrre. 

With  garlandes  she  doth  all  beset  the  place. 

Surrey.  .Janets,  book  iv. 

And  there  withall  he  (nightly  bounced  the  bord. 

In  rush’d  hia  hi i -men,  one  hansel  ft  besiird. 

Laying  at  Lord  Stanley  whose  bratne  he  had  surely  cleft, 
Had  he  not  downe  benratbc  the  table  crept. 

Mirronr  for  Magistrates,  p.  427. 

He  in  the  moroynge  caused  tike  Mayre  of  the  cltie  to  apparrll  in 
armure  the  beste  and  most  coragious  person?*  of  the  cilir  . which* 
brought  to  him  iii.  m.  archers  and  Ui.  m.  bitsnen  besvde  them  that 
were  deputed  to  defend  the  citic. 

Halt.  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  14. 

The  souldlen  Englishmen  were  all  asleep  except  the  watch,  the 
which  was  slender  ; and  yet  the  shout  arises,  bowes  and  bits,  bosrx 
mid  hilt ; which  is  a signification  of  extreme  defence,  to  avoide 
the  present  danger  in  all  towns  of  war. 

Knox.  History  o/  Reform,  foL  91. 

Cocccius  Proculns  a hitman  of  the  garde  liad  a suite  with  his 
neighbour  about  a small  parcell  of  ground,  which  lay  douUtfull 
between*  them,  Otho  with  Lis  owne  money  bought  bis  neighbours 
whole  ground,  and  freely  bestowed  it  vpon  biro. 

Savite.  , Tacitus , fol.  18. 

Enuy,  when  It  is  once  conccined  in  n malicious  heart,  is  like 
fire  in  billets  of  juniper,  which  (they  say)  continues  more  yearcs 
than  one.  Hall.  Cont.  Anna  and  Peninna,  1.  yyp. 

Firing  the  wood  cut  in  length  like  our  billets,  at  the  ends,  and 
joyning  them  together  so  close,  that  though  no  flame  or  lire  did 
appeare,  yet  the  beat  continued  without  intermission. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  Revived,  fol.  50. 
Preserve  this  groaning  branch,  O bear  ray  prayer. 

Spare  me  this  one,  Uus  one  poor  billet  spare  i 
That,  having  many  fires  and  flames  withstood, 

It*  ancient  testimonial  may  last  good, 
la  future  times  to  prove,  1 once  had  wood  ! 

King.  The  Last  Billet. 
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Corn*,  pierce  your  oW  hogsheads,  ne'er  stint  us  In  sherry, 
For  this  is  the  season  to  drink  anti  be  merry ; 

That,  reviv'd  by  good  liquor  and  LUUta  kfctlur, 

Wc  mny  bra  to  the  loud  storms,  and  defy  the  cold  weather. 

Fenton.  Imitation  of  Horace,  book  i.  ode  9. 


The  ranks  of  Mi-men  in  order  to  battle  are  always  environ'd 
with  pike  men ; tor  the  biU  men  serve  specially  for  execution  if 
the  enemy  be  overthrown.  Oldyi.  Lift  of  Ralegh,  xl. 


Though  winter  reigns,  onr  labours  never  fail  : 

Then  all  day  long  we  hear  the  sounding  flail  ; 

And  oft  the  beelfe'a  strenuous  stroke  descends. 

That  knotty  block-wood  into  MUu  rends. 

Scott.  Am  w bean  Eclog.  2. 


Bill,  r.  S pel  man.  Schctlula,  libellus,  xyngra- 

Bill,  is.  I phtis;  A.  8.  bilU,  unde  Grtrco  Barb. 
Bi'i.let,  t>,  V /Jr  Wot ; Gallic  and  Belgic,  billet.  The 
Bi'llkt,  n.  J verb  occurs  in  our  old  translators  j 
Bi'lmakrx.  ) contjuirere  milites,  in  modern  usage,  to 
enlist,  to  enroll,  to  put  or  write  upon  the  muster  roll ; 
is  rendered — to  bill  by  Sir  Henry  Savilej  and  Sir 
Thomas  North,  through  the  medium  of  Amyot's 
French,  renders  iaaaft»  si*  ra  Jv\a,  by  the  same  verb. 

To  billet  a soldier  or  other  person  is  by  note,  bill, 
or  particular  in  writing,  to  appoint  his  quarters  or 
lodgings.  A bill  seems  to  be  applied  to  a statement  in 
writing  of  certain  particular  things,  os  a bill  of  indict- 
ment, a bill  of  costs,  a bill  of  exchange ; the  first 
setting  forth  the  particular  offences  charged ; the 
second,  the  particular  sums  claimed  ; and  the  last, 
the  particular  sum  to  be  paid,  the  tune  when,  the 
place  where,  &c. 

This  sslfe  cheri  came  forth  a ful  gret  pis. 

And  saide  ; lord,  if  that  Jt  be  your  will, 

As  doth  toe  right  upon  this  pilous  Ml, 

In  which  I pi  sine  upon  Virplaius, 

And  if  that  he  wol  snyn  it  is  not  thus, 

I wol  it  prove,  «nd  linden  good  witness*. 

That  noth  is  that  my  tnile  wol  exprwe. 

Chaucer.  The  DoctoureS  Tale,  v.  12090. 


For  wlian  thcr  i*  any  diueationn  between?  2 pirtyes,  sod  every 
of  beat  meyntenetbe  bis  cause,  and  scytb,  the  contrarye,  ibonne 
bathe  pirtyes  miten  here  causes  in  2 Lille*,  and  putten  hern  in  the 
hood  of  seynt  Thomas  ; and  anon  he  castrthc  awey  the  MU  of 
the  wrong  cause,  and  holdetli  ntille  the  Lille  with  the  rights  cause. 

Sir  J.  Alaumdniltc.  Travoi U,  cap.  xvi. 

He  desyred  to  liaue  a hytt  dr* wen  of  the  sayde  resygnscion,  that 
he  mygbt  Ik  perfyght  in  the  rebersoJl  thereof. 

• Fahyan.  Ann.  1309. 

Tliis  M pattetli  he  fourth  in  y*  pore  beggers  name.  But  we  vcrely 
thinks  if  them  self  bane  u much  wit  as  tluur  proctnur  lackctli, 
they  had  leuer  see  their  by  t maker  bunted,  then  their  supplicocion 
apedde.  Sir  Thomas  Mo  re.  Worker , fol.  302. 

Again,  whereas  dirers  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  the  Holes 
themselves,  (whom  they  had  billet!  in  their  bands  of  soulders)  stole 
away  oud  ran  to  their  enemies.  North.  Plutarch,  p.  522. 

Fetopidos  seeing  every  man  afraid  of  this  eclipse  above,  he 
would  not  compel]  the  people  to  depart  with  thia  fear,  nor  with  so 
ill  hope  to  hazard  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  Thebans,  being  all 
killed  to  go  this  journey.  Id.  lb.  p.  252. 

Which  bring  of  iUelfo  a burdensome  thing,  was  made  much  more 
insupportable,  by  the  auarice  and  lewd  disposition  of  the  officers, 
who  billed  chiefly  such  as  were  old  or  impotent  persons,  and 
then  for  money  released  them.  Small*.  Tacitus,  fol.  144. 

The  father  of  Alenas  denied,  and  said  that  he  bad  coat  in  no  lot 
for  him  ; and  it  seeaad  unto  every  man  that  there  was  some  error 
in  writing  of  those  Mies  or  names  for  the  lottery. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  157. 


The  pec  res  and  eaptoines  of  Israel  are  driven  mantded  through  BILL, 
the  Assyrian  streets,  and  billeted  to  titc  severed  places  of  their  i _ 
perpetual!  servitude.  ' 

Hall.  Cant.  The  Utter  Destruction  of  Kingdom*  of  Israel,  i.  1288. 

Sddome  ever  hath  extremity  of  mischief  seised,  where  easier 
afflictions  hare  not  been  Mteted  before. 

Id.  Coat.  Homan  Dure, peeled,  tfc.  i.  1339. 

Item,  you  hsue  caused  the  sixt  of  October  last  past,  at 
Hampton  Court  for  the  defence  of  your  uwnc  cause,  diuers  seditious 
Lils  to  bee  written  in  counterfeited  hands,  and  secretly  to  be  thrown* 
abroad  in  diuera  partes  of  this  re  aline. 

Stowe.  Ann.  1540.  Edward  VL 

Thinkest  thou  that  they  he  cobiers,  tapsters,  or  such  like  base 
mechanical!  people,  that  write  these  Lilt*  and  scrolls  which  are 
found  daily  in  thy  nnctor’s  chair,  aad  not  the  noblest  men  and  brst 
fitir»as  that  do  it  r North.  Plutarch,  fol.  620. 

Robin,  vou  must  know,  is  the  best  mm  in  town  for  carrying  a 
billet ; the*  fellow  has  a thin  body,  swift  step,  demure  look,  suffi- 
cient sense,  and  knows  the  town.  Spectator,  No.  498. 

Oar  countrymen  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  they  heard  a 
lover  chanting  out  a MUt-daax,  and  even  the  superscription  of  a 
letter  set  to  a tune.  Id.  No.  29. 

As  be  never  said — no — to  any  request  in  bis  life,  he  lias  given 
them  a bill,  drawn  by  a friend  of  his  upon  a merchant  in  the  city, 
which  1 am  to  get  changed- 

Goldsmtth.  The  Gaodnatur'd  Man,  act  in.  sc.  1. 

I write  this,  Elias,  at  Mr.  James's  whilst  he  is  dressing,  and 
the  dear  girl,  bis  wife,  is  writing  beside  me,  to  thee. — 1 got  your 
melancholy  billet  before  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Stem*,  letter  84. 

Bill,  a word  of  very  various  use  in  Legal  phrase- 
ology. The  definition,  at  once  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  the  most  accurate,  may,  perhaps,  be  that  of 
the  learned  and  laborious  author  of  the  Lax c Dictionary. 

“ It  is  a declaration  in  writing,  expressing  cither  the 
wrong  the  party  complaining  hath  suffered  by  the 
party  complained  of,  or  else  some  fault  committed 
against  some  law  or  statute  of  the  realm ; and  thia 
Bill  is  sometimes  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  especially  for  unconscionable  wrongs  done 
to  the  complainant,  and  sometimes  to  others  having 
jurisdiction,  according  as  the  law  directs.” 

The  Bill  '*  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor”  is  a 
Bill  in  Equity,  that  is,  the  formal  statement  made  in  the 
style  of  a petition,  wherewith  a complainant  or  Orator, 
as  he  is  termed  in  the  Bill,  commences  his  suit ; set- 
ting forth  at  length  the  circumstances  of  fraud,  breach 
of  trust,  hardship,  or  the  like,  under  which  he  suffers, 
without  remedy  by  common  law  ; and  humbly  praying 
that  he  may  be  relieved  at  the  hands  of  the  Court,  and 
that  the  Defendant  mny  be  compelled  to  answer,  upon 
oath,  the  matters  charged  against.  This  answer  is 
ordinarily  the  second  stage  in  all  pleadings  in  Courts 
of  Equity. 

Actions  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  are  com- 
menced cither  by  *'  Original’*  or  by  **  Bill  $'*  that  is, 
by  an  original  writ  tauing  out  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, (or  at  least,  by  process,  supposing  in  legal  fiction, 
such  a writ  to  have  issued,)  and  returnable  to  the  par- 
ticular Court  of  Law  ; or  by  Bill  filed  in  the  first 
instance  in  that  particular  Court. 

A Bill  of  Middlesex  is  a process  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  forming  a part  of  the  scheme  whereby 
it  obtains  its  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions.  To  explain 
this,  will  require  some  examination  of  the  history  of 
that  Court. 
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BILL.  1°  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a tribunal 
m.'  was  instituted  in  the  King's  palace,  called  aula  regia, 
the  functions  of  which  were  both  legislative  and 
judicial.  This  Court  followed  the  royal  household  in 
all  the  progresses  and  expeditions  of  the  monarch,  to 
the  great  delay  and  hinderance  of  justice  between  its 
suitors.  To  obviate  these  evils,  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas  was  established,  for  the  trial  of  all  suits  between 
subject  and  subject ; and  it  was  provided,  by  Magna 
Charts,  that  it  should  not  follow  the  Crown,  but  hold 
its  sittings  constantly  at  one  and  the  same  place.  Hence 
the  origin  of  that  Court — then  and  thenceforth,  seated 
at  Westminster.  When  Edward  the  First  finally  settled 
our  plan  of  judicial  economy,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
having  assigned  to  it  the  power  of  issuing  original 
writs,  (see  above)  whence  it  has  been  termed  '*  officina 
brevium,”  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  having,  from 
that  time,  the  exclusive  and  appropriate  control  in 
all  fiscal  suits,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  naturally 
arose  out  of  the  remnants  yet  left  of  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal functions  of  the  aula  regia.  Like  that  Court,  it 
derives  its  name  from  its  locality  in  the  King's  palace, 
and  from  the  King  himself  sitting  there  in  person  : 
as  was,  in  reality,  the  cose  for  some  time,  and  is  still 
supposed  to  be  so  in  fiction  of  law  ; in  pursuance  of 
which,  this  Court  is  always  described,  in  legal  pro- 
cesses, as  " the  Court  of  our  Lord  the  now  King, 
before  the  King  himself."  The  principal  subject 
matter  of  its  jurisdiction  was  all  criminal  offences,  or 
**  Pleas  of  the  Crown,"  and  also  trespasses  committed 
*'  with  force  and  arms,"  and  against  the  King's  peace, 
and  all  similar  grievances,  which,  though  rather  to  be 
considered  as  private  injuries,  arc,  in  some  degree,  of 
a criminal  nature,  and  which  subjected  a defendant 
not  only  to  compensation  in  damages  to  the  party 
complaining,  but  also  to  a fine  to  the  King.  Finch,  L. 
198.  It  was  further  made  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  all 
inferior  Courts  of  record  : but  it  is  out  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  ticspasscs,  that  its  present  universal  cognizance 
of  civil  suits  has  grown  up.  When  a Plaintiff  com- 
plained of  a trespass,  which  he  did  by  Bill  filed  in  this 
Court,  a process  issued  thereon,  to  bring  the  Defendant 
in,  to  answer  to  the  complaint ; and  it  was  held,  that, 
as  soon  as  he  was  brought  in,  and  either  in  the  actual 
or  supposed  custody  of  the  marshal,  he  could  not  be 
charged,  even  with  any  civil  matter,  in  any  other 
Court,  31  H.  VL  10.  b.  4 Inst.  7?.  If,  then,  the  Plaintiff 
had  any  other  cause  of  action  against  him,  he  might, 
os  soon  as  he  had  got  him  in  the  custody  of  the  Court, 
exhibit  his  Bill  for  this  latter  ground  of  complaint,  and 
then,  waiving  the  trespass,  proceed  upon  that  only* 
The  precept  of  the  Court,  whereby,  (after  an  intervening 
process  of  attachment,  on  which  we  need  not  enlarge,) 
the  Sheriff  was  commanded  to  bring  in  the  Defendant, 
was  called  a Bill  of  Middlesex,  of  Kent,  of  Essex,  &c. 
&c.,  accordingly  as  the  Court  chanced  to  be  sitting  in 
one  or  another  county  at  the  time  of  its  issuing  : and 
as  it  now  constantly  sits  in  the  first  mentioned  county, 
the  former  is  the  name  always  used.  If,  on  the  Sheriff* s 
return  of  the  writ,  it  appeared  that  the  Defendant  was 
not  in  his  county,  a subsequent  process  issued  to  the 
Sheriff  of  any  other  county,  in  which  he  might  be,  to 
the  same  effect;  and,  from  the  allegation  in  such 
process,  that  the  Defendant  lurks  ( latitat ) in  that 
county,  the  name  of  latitat  has  been  applied  to  the  writ. 
In  process  of  time,  the  fiction  of  a trespass  having 
been  commonly  resorted  to,  in  order  to  give  jurisdic- 


tion to  the  Court,  it  became  usual,  and  is  now  the 
regular  practice,  to  sue  out  the  latitat  upon  a supposed 
pluint  of  trespass,  without  any  such  plaint  being,  in 
reality,  filed,  and  without  issuing  a Bill  of  Middlesex, 
or  the  attachment.  But  where  the  Defendant  is 
actually  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  no  Latitat  need 
issue  ; but  a Bill  of  Middlesex  is,  in  reality,  sued  out ; 
the  original  plaint  and  the  attachment  being,  in  such 
case,  the  only  fictitious  parts  of  the  proceedings. 

By  Statute  13  Charles  II.  st.  2.  ch.  2.  a Defendant, 
in  suits  arising  out  of  debts  of  a certain  amount,  is 
made  liable  to  arrest  if  he  do  not  give  bail.  This 
useful  safeguard  to  Plaintiffs  was,  however,  inappli- 
cable in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench — the  original 
supposed  ground  of  action  there,  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  a trespass  only.  The  court  hereon,  to  prevent 
any  diminution  of  its  acquired  jurisdiction  in  personal 
actions,  fortified  fiction  by  fiction,  adding  what  is 
called  an  “ ae  etiam " clause,  to  the  Bill  of  Middlesex , 
whereby  the  Defendant  is  ordered  to  answer  “ to  a 
plea  of  trespass,  and  also"  to  the  other  bailable  matter 
of  complaint.  Thus,  says  Blackstone,  b.  3.  ch.  19, 
“ the  complaint  of  trespass  gives  the  Court  cognisance, 
and  that  of  debt  authorizes  the  arrest." 

A Bill  of  Exceptions  is  a formal  statement  drawn  up 
during  the  trial  of  a cause,  and  sealed  by  the  Judge, 
wherein  an  objection  is  stated  to  some  decision  of  his, 
upon  a point  of  low,  either  in  wrongly  admitting  or 
refusing  evidence,  or  a challenge  of  a juror,  or  in  mis- 
stating the  legal  effects  of  facta  received  in'evidence. 
The  intent  of  this  is,  to  enable  the  party  against  whom 
judgment  is  given,  should  he  appeal  by  writ  of  error 
to  a superior  tribunal,  to  have  this  alleged  judicial 
mistake  taken  into  consideration.  This,  by  the  com- 
mon law  lie  could  not  do,  as  objections  of  this  nature 
would  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  record,  or  written 
pleadings  ; and,  to  remedy  this  defect,  the  right 
of  tendering  to  the  Judge  a Bill  of  Exceptions  was 
provided,  by  " the  statute  of  Westminster  the  second," 
13  Edw.  I.  ch.  31.  and  it  is  made  compulsory  on  the 
J udge  to  affix  his  seal  to  it. 

A Bill  of  Exchange  is  a written  request  addressed  by 
one  person  to  another,  desiring  him  to  pay  a sum  of 
money  to  some  third  person,  or  to  any  jierson  to  whom 
either  that  third  person,  or  the  first  person  himself, 
who  makes  the  request,  may  afterwards  order  it  to  be 
paid,  and  that,  either  immediately,  or  at  any  specified 
distance  of  time.  This  is  presented  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  for  his  assent  (or  acceptance.) 
If  he  gives  his  assent  to  it,  he  notifies  it  by  signing 
his  name  on  the  Bill,  with  the  word  **  accepted,*  and, 
from  that  time,  he  becomes  liable  to  pay  it,  according 
to  its  tenor.  The  party,  in  whose  favour  it  is  drawn, 
indicates  to  what  person  it  shall  be  paid  by  indorsing 
it — that  is,  by  writing  on  the  back  of  it  to  that  effect, 
and  authenticating  it  by  his  signature. 

The  person  who  makes  the  Bill  is  called  the  drawer ; 
he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  the  drawee ; and,  when  he 
has  accepted  it,  the  acceptor ; he  in  whose  favour  it  is 
drawn,  the  payee ; and  any  other  person  whom  he 
appoints,  by  indorsement,  to  receive  the  money,  the 
indorsee ; and  all  parties  into  whose  hands  it  may 
come,  by  subsequent  circulation,  holders.  When  the 
payee  writes  nothing  but  his  name  on  the  back,  he  is 
said  to  indorse  it  in  hlank,  and  it  is  thenceforth  payable 
to  any  holder. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  law  to  recognise  and 
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BILL,  adopt,  with  mpird  to  these  Bills,  the  custom  and  law 
“ of  merchants,  though,  in  some  particular*,  at  variance 
L1ARD&  w‘1*1  *ta  own  principle*.  a policy  of  much  advantage 
i i to  our  commercial  dealings  and  interest*.  The  in- 

v crease  of  those  commercial  relations  has,  in  later 
times,  made  the  law  on  the  subject  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, a very  important  and  extensive  branch  of 
legal  study.  There  is  a voluminous  work  on  this  bead 
by  Mr.  Chitly,  and  a very  accurate,  comprehensive 
and  luminous  treatise  by  the  present  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley. 

Bill  of  Indictment  is  the  formal  written  statement  of 
the  offence  imputed  to  a prisoner,  which  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  laid  before  the  Grand  Jury  ; and  if,  upon 
examination  of  <rr  parte  evidence,  they  declare  it  to  be 
" a true  Bill,”  the  prisoner  is  arraigned  and  takes  his 
trial  upon  it  j the  evidence  in  order  to  convict  him, 
being  necessarily  to  corresjiond  with  the  allegations 
in  the  indictment.  A late  work  by  Mr.  Slarkic,  en- 
titled, “ A Treatise  on  Criminal  Pleading,*'  (2  vols. 
8 vo.  London,  1822.)  will  be  found  the  roost  useful 
guide  to  the  practitioner  of  criminal  law,  in  the  several 
niceties  to  be  observed  in  framing  indictments. 

Bill  of  Lading,  a memorandum  signed  by  masters 
of  ships,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  goods  in- 
trusted to  them  by  one  merchant  to  be  carried  to 
another.  There  are  usually  triplicate  copies  ; one  for 
each  merchant,  and  the  third  for  the  captain. 


Bill  of  Rights.  This  great  and  important  statute  is  BILL, 
the  second  of  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary  j and  ~ 
is  so  called,  os  being  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  lLaIU^ 
British*  objects.  On  an  enactment  at  once  so  familiar  * ^ 

and  so  comprehensive,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Black- 
stone,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

BiU  of  Sale  is  a contract,  by  a deed  under  seal, 
whereby  the  proprietor  of  goods  and  chattels  passes 
his  right  and  property  in  them  to  another  ; and  being 
made  solemnly,  and  with  the  seller’s  seal  affixed,  he 
is  hound  by  it,  and  not  allowed  to  shew,  as  he  might 
in  the  case  of  a mere  parol  contract,  that  it  was  made 
without  good  or  valuable  consideration,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  law  the  property  did  not  pass,  and  no 
action  can  be  maintained  to  recover  it.  See  Assumpsit, 
under  which  word  we  explained  the  principle  " ex 
nudo  pacto  non  oritur  actio." 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Bills  in  Parliament.  It  is 
known  to  our  readers,  that  this  is  the  appellation 
given  to  all  legislative  measures  during  their  pro- 
gressive stager  of  enactment.  When  they  have  passed 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  received  the  Royal 
assent;  they  become  Acts,  or  Statutes. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  weekly  returns  of  the  Births 
and  Burials  which  take  place  in  and  near  London. 

These  Bills  were  first  computed  after  the  Plague  in 
1592,  at  which  time  they  included  109  parishes.  This 
number  has  since  been  increased  to  140'. 


BILLARD,  or  Bii.i.st,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  to 
the  young  Gadus  Carbonarius,  or  Coal  Pish. 

B1LLARD1ERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandrut,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
petals  five,  alternate  with  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  j 


stigma  simple.  Berry  superior,  many-seeded.  Smith. 
Specimen  of  the  Botany  of  Seto  Holland,  1. 

A New  Holland  genus,  first  introduced  by  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Two  species  are  described  in  the 
Jlortus  Kctccmis.  Botanical  Magazine,  801,  and  1313 


BILLIARDS. 


BILLIARDS,  from  the  French  billard,  the  mace  or 
stick  with  which  the  game  i*  played,  probably  from  the 
Latin  pita,  a ball  A game  played  with  ivory  balls,  u|ion 
a rectangular  table,  usually  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
six  wide,  covered  with  fine  green  cloth,  surrounded 
with  cushions,  and  having  appended  at  each  of  the 
angles,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  two  longest  sides  bags 
caned  pockets,  into  which  the  object  of  the  player  is 
to  force  either  his  own  or  his  adversaries  ball,  or  both, 
after  they  have  struck  each  other.  The  balls  are 
struck  either  by  a cue  or  a mace.  The  cue  is  a 
straight  rod  between  five  and  six  feet  in  length,  and 
tapering  till  its  smaller  extremity,  with  which  the  ball 
is  struck,  become*  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  mace  is  a straight  rod  with  a broad  head  affixed 
to  the  end  with  which  the  ball  is  struck. 

The  following,  according  to  Mr.  Hoyle,  are  the 
different  games  played  on  a Billiard  table,  and  their 
several  rules  : 

" 1.  The  While  Winning  Game , played  with  two 


white  balls,  is  twelve  in  number,  when  two  persona 
play  ; and  fifteen  when  four  piny ; scored  (inde- 
pendently of  forfeitures)  from  winning  hazards  only. 

" 2-  The  White  Losing  Game,  also  twelve  in  num- 
ber, played  with  two  white  bulls,  is  the  reverse  of  the 
winning  j the  points  being  scored  from  losing  and 
double,  or  winning  and  losing  hazards. 

“ 3.  The.  White  Winning  and  J.ostng  Gome,  is  a com- 
bination of  the  two  preceding  j all  balls  put  in  by 
striking  tbe  adversary’s  ball  first,  reckon  towards  the 
game. 

“ The  three  preceding  games  should  be  mode  intro- 
ductory to  the  knowledge  of  those  with  three  or 
more  balls,  which  arc  more  complicated  and'difficult. 

“ 4.  Choice  of  Balls. — In  which  the  player  chooses 
his  ball  each  time,  an  incalculable  advantage,  gene- 
rally played  against  tbe  losing  and  winning  game. 

**  5.  The  Bricole  Game  signifies  being  required  to 
strike  a cushion  from  whence  the  ball  is  to  rebound  so 
as  to  bit  that  of  the  adversary,  reckoned  equal  to 
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BIU  giving  eight  or  nine  points.  When  both  parties  play 
L1ARDS.  bricole,  the  game  is  ten,  scored  from  bncole  hazards, 
and  forfeitures. 

" 6.  The  Bar -hole  Game,  so  styled  because  the  hole 
which  the  ball  should  be  played  for  is  barred,  and  the 
player  strikes  for  another  hole.  When  this  is  played 
against  the  common  game,  the  advantage  to  the  last- 
mentioned  is  calculated  at  six  points. 

" 7 • One-hole,  in  which  all  balls  that  go  into  one 
hole  are  counted,  and  the  player  who  best  lays  his 
boll  at  the  brink  of  that  particular  hole,  has  the  ad- 
vantage. The  lead  should  be  given  from  that  end  of 
the  table  where  the  last  hazard  has  been  made. 

“ 8.  Hazards,  so  styled  as  depending  entirely  upon 
making  of  hazards,  no  account  being  kept  of  game. 
Many  persons  may  play  at  a table  with  balls  that  are 
numbered,  though  to  avoid  confusion  seldom  more 
than  six  play  at  once.  The  person  whose  ball  is  put 
in  pays  a fixed  sum  for  each  hazard  to  the  player,  and 
he  who  misses  pays  half  the  same  to  him  whose  ball 
he  played  at.  The  only  general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any 
ball  a hazard  for  the  next  player,  which  may  best  be 
done  by  always  playing  upon  him  whose  turn  is  next, 
and  either  bringing  his  ball  close  to  the  cushion,  or 
putting  it  at  a distance  from  the  rest. 

" 9.  The  Doublet  Game  is  ten  in  number,  played 
with  two  balls,  most  commonly  against  the  white 
winning  game,  and  no  hazard  is  scored  unless  made 
by  a reverberation  from  the  cushion,  calculated  as 
equivalent  to  giving  five  points. 

" 10.  The  Commanding  Game,  where  the  adversary 
fixes  upon  the  ball  which  the  striker  is  to  play  at, 
reckoned  equal  to  having  fourteen  points  out  of 
twenty-four:  usually  given  by  a skilful  player  against 
the  common  game  of  an  indifferent  one. 

**  11.  7 he  Limited  Game  is  very  seldom  played.  In  it 
the  table  is  divided  by  a line,  beyond  which,  if  the 
striker  passes  his  ball,  he  pays  forfeit. 

" 12.  The  Red  or  Winning  and  Losing  Carambole  Game , 
consists  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  points,  reckoned 
from  carnmboles,  and  from  winning  and  losing  hazards, 
equally  ; both  white  and  red.  Each  of  the  white 
hazards  and  carambole  counts  two  $ the  red  hazard 
three  points. 

“ 13.  The  Winning  Carambole  (or  red)  game  is  six- 
teen or  eighteen  in  number,  obtained  (independently 
of  the  forfeitures,  which  every  game  has  peculiar  to 
itself,)  by  winning  hazards  and  caroms  only, 

**  14.  The  Losing  Carambole  is  nearly  the  reverse  of 
the  winning,  and  consists  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  points, 
made  by  carambole*,  losing,  and  double  hazards  j 
counted  as  in  the  winning  and  losing  game. 

" The  cimunlnde  games  are  played  with  three  balls  j 
one  rod  which  is  neutral,  and  termed  the  carambole-, 
the  other  two  white  : one  of  them  allotted  to  each 
player.  The  carambole  is  placed  upon  a spot  on  a line 
even  with  the  stringing  nail  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  after  leading  from  the  upper  end,  the  striker  is 
either  to  make  the  winning  or  losing  hazard,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  game,  or  to  hit  with  his  own 
ball  the  other  two  successively  ; for  which  stroke, 
called  a atrambole  or  carom,  he  obtains  two  points. 

" 15-  The  Russian  Carambole  varies  from  the  com- 
mon carambole  in  the  following  particulars  : 

" The  red  ball  is  placed  upon  the  usual  spot  ; but 
the  player  at  the  commencement  of  the  game,  or  after 
his  ball  has  been  holed,  is  at  liberty  to  place  it  where 


he  pleases.  The  leader,  instead  of  striking  at  the  red  BIL-- 
boll,  should  lay  his  own  gently  behind  the  same,  and  LLARD9. 
the  opponent  may  play  at  either  of  them  ; if  the  said  ■-  — v ; 
opponent  plays  at  and  holes  the  red  ball,  he  scores 
three  ; then  the  red  ball  is  to  be  replaced  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  player  may  take  his  choice  ugain,  always  fol- 
lowing his  stroke  till  both  balls  are  off  the  table,  be 
gains  two  points  for  every  carambole  ; but  if  in  doing 
that  he  holes  his  own  ball,  then  be  loses  ns  many  as 
otherwise  he  would  have  obtained  ; and  if  be  strikes 
at  the  red  ball,  caraml>oles  and  holes  that  hall  and  his 
own,  he  loses  five  points  ; and  when  he  holes  all  three 
balls  he  loses  seven,  which  respective  numbers  he 
Would  have  won  had  he  not  holed  his  own  ball. 

" 16.  The  Caroline  or  Car  line  Game  is  played  cither 
on  a round  or  square  table  with  five  balls,  two  white, 
one  red,  another  blue,  and  the  Caroline  ball  yellow. 

The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  its  usual  spot,  the  Caro- 
line ball  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  the 
blue  boll  between  the  two  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.  The  striking  spot  is  at  the  upper  end,  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  three  balls.  The  game  is  forty- 
two  scored  from  caramboles  and  hazards  ; the  red 
hazard  counts  three,  the  blue  two,  and  the  yellow 
when  holed  in  the  Caroline  or  middle  pocket  is 
reckoned  at  six  points. 

"17.  The  Four  Game  consists  of  two  partners  on 
each  side  at  any  of  the  common  games,  who  play  in 
succession  after  even’  winning  hazard  lost. 

" 18.  The  Cushion  Game  consists  in  the  striker  play- 
ing his  ball  from  the  top  of  the  baulk  cushion  instead 
of  following  his  stroke  upon  the  tabic,  and  U gene- 
rally played  In  the  winning  or  winning  and  losing 
game,  reckoned  equal  to  giving  six  points. 

u 19.  Fortification  Billiards . 

" Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed  at  the  White 
Winning  Game 

" 1.  String  for  the  lead  and  choice  of  balls. 

“ 2.  In  stringing,  the  striker  should  stand  with  both 
feet  within  the  limits  of  the  corner  of  the  table, 
and  not  place  his  balls  beyond  the  stringing  nails  or 
spots,  his  adversary  alone  is  bound  to  see  that  he 
stands  and  plays  fair,  otherwise  he  is  not  subject  to 
any  forfeiture. 

"3.  If  the  leader  follow’s  bis  ball  with  either  mace 
or  cue,  beyond  the  middle  hole,  his  adversary  may 
make  him  lead  again. 

" 4.  Immediately  after  a hazard  has  been  won,  the 
balls  arc  to  be  broken,  and  the  striker  is  to  lead  as  at 
first. 

" 5.  When  a hazard  has  been  lost  in  either  of  the 
corner  holes,  the  leader,  if  his  adversary  requires  it, 
is  to  lead  from  the  end  of  the  table  where  the  hazard 
was  lost,  but  if  the  hazard  was  lost  in  either  of  the 
middle  holes,  the  leader  may  play  from  either  end  of 
the  table. 

" 6.  If  the  striker  miss  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses 
one  point,  and  if  by  the  some  stroke  be  holes  his  own 
ball,  he  loses  three  points. 

“7.  Whether  the  stroke  is  foul  or  fair,  if  the 
striker  holes  his  own  or  both  balls,  or  forces  cither  or 
both  of  them  over  the  table  or  on  a cushion,  he  loses 
two  points. 

'*  8.  If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary’s  ball  over 
the  table,  and  his  adversary  should  chance  to  stop  the 
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BIL-  same,  so  os  to  make  it  come  on  the  table  again,  the 
LI  ARDS,  striker  nevertheless  wins  two  points. 

" 9.  If  the  striker  forces  his  own  hall  over  the  table, 
and  his  adversary  should  stop  and  cause  it  to  come  on 
the  table  again,  the  striker  loses  nothing,  but  retains 
the  lend,  because  his  adversary  ought  not  to  stand  iu 
the  way  or  near  the  table. 

" 10.  If  the  striker  misses  his  adversary's  ball,  and 
forceii  his  own  over  the  table,  and  it  should  be  stopped 
by  the  adversary,  he  loses  one  point,  but  has  the  lead 
if  he  chooses. 

"II.  If  the  striker  who  plays  the  stroke,  should  make 
his  adversary's  hall  go  so  near  the  brink  of  a hole,  us 
to  be  judged  to  stand  still,  and  it  should  afterwards 
fall  in,  the  striker  wins  nothing,  and  the  ball  must  he 
put  on  the  brink  where  it  stood,  for  his  adversary  to 
play  at  the  neat  stroke. 

“ N.B.  There  is  no  occasion  for  challenging  the 
ball  if  it  stops. 

" 12-  If  the  striker's  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink 
of  a bole,  and  in  attempting  to  play  it  off  be  should 
make  the  ball  go  in,  he  loses  three  points. 

" 13.  If  a ball  should  stand  on  the  brink  of  a hole, 
and  should  full  in  before  or  when  the  striker  has  de- 
livered his  bull  from  his  mace  or  cue,  so  as  to  have  no 
chance  for  his  stroke,  in  that  case  the  bolls  must  be 
replaced  and  the  striker  play  again. 

" 14.  The  striker  is  to  pass  his  Adversary's  ball, 
more  especially  if  he  misses  the  ball  on  purpose,  then 
his  adversary  may  oblige  him  to  place  the  ball  where 
it  stood,  and  play  until  he  has  passed. 

" 15.  If  the  striker  play  with  a wrong  ball  lie  loses 
the  lend. 

" 16.  If  the  ball  should  be  changed  in  a hazard,  or 
game,  and  not  known  by  which  party,  the  hazard 
must  be  played  out  by  each  with  their  different  balls 
and  then  changed. 

"17-  If  the  striker  play  with  his  adversary's  ball, 
and  holes  or  forces  the  ball  he  played  at,  over  the 
table,  it  is  deemed  a foul  stroke. 

" 18.  If  the  striker  plays  with  his  adversary's  ball, 
and  miss,  he  loses  one  point,  and  if  his  adversary  dis- 
covers that  he  hath  played  with  the  wrong  ball,  he 
may  part  the  bolls  and  take  the  lead. 

“ 19.  In  all  the  before-mentioned  cases  with  the 
wrong  ball,  if  the  error  be  not  discovered,  the  adver- 
sary must  play  with  the  ball  the  striker  played  at 
throughout  the  hazard,  or  part  the  balls  and  take  the 
lead. 

" 20.  Whoever  proposes  to  part  the  balls,  and 
his  adversary  agrees  to  it,  the  proposer  loses  the 
lead. 

"21.  Two  missings  do  not  constitute  a hazard, 
unless  previously  agreed  to  on  the  contrary. 

" 22.  When  four  people  play,  each  party  may  con- 
sult with,  and  direct  his  partner  in  any  thing  respect- 
ing the  game,  8cc.;  and  the  party  who  misses  twice 
before  a hazard  is  made,  is  out,  and  it  is  his  partner's 
turn  to  play,  and  though  his  adversary  should  bole  a 
ball,  so  as  to  make  a hazard  at  the  stroke  following 
the  said  two  missings,yct  the  party  who  did  not  make 
the  two  missings,  is  to  play,  as  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  out  who  has  not  made  a stroke. 

“ White  Losing  Game. 

- A*  ucgmning  you  must  string  for  the  lead,  and 


the  choice  of  the  balls,  the  same  os  in  the  rules  at  ^IL- 
the  white  winning  game.  LI  ARDS. 

"2.  If  the  striker  misses  the  ball,  he  loses  one  ; — y 

and  if  his  boll  goes  into  a hole  by  the  same  stroke,  he 
loses  three  poiuts. 

"3.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  ball,  he 
loses  two  points. 

“ 4.  Forcing  either  or  both  the  balls  over  the  table, 
or  on  a cushion,  reckons  nothing,  but  the  striker  loses 
the  lead. 

"6.  If  the  striker  boles  his  own  ball,  he  wins  two  ; 
and  if  he  holes  both  balls,  he  wins  four  points. 

**  7 . If  the  striker  boles  cither  of  the  balls,  and 
forces  the  other  over  the  tabic,  &c.  he  loses  the  lead 
only. 

" The  rest  of  the  articles  of  regulations,  &c.  as  ia 
the  winning  games,  ore  likewise  to  be  observed. 

,f  The  White  Winning  and  Losing  Game . 

" Is  a combination  of  the  two  preceding  : and  all  the 
balls  put  in  by  striking  the  adversary's  ball  first, 
reckon  towards  the  game. 

“ The  Winning  and  Losing  Carambole  Game,  played  teiih 
Three  Balls,  Two  White  and  One  Red. 

" Is  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  m number,  reckoned 
both  from  winning  and  losing  hazards  and  camm boles, 
being  by  far  the  most  full  of  variety,  and  of  all  other 
games  the  best  calculated  to  afford  amusement  : the 
chances  are  so  numerous,  that  the  odds  of  it  are  not 
visually  calculated,  but  generally  laid  according  to 
fancy,  or  the  custom  of  the  table. 

" The  twenty-one  game  is  most  common,  but  that 
of  twenty-four  is  more  fastuonanle. 

“ Rules,  ire.  in  the  Winning  and  Losing  Carambole 

Game  / the  General  Laws  and  Regulations  of  which 

are  applicable  to  all  the  other  Games. 

“ 1.  The  game  commences  by  stringing  for  the 
lead  and  the  choice  of  balls. 

" 2.  In  stringing,  the  striker  must  place  his  ball 
within  the  striking  ring ; and  if  his  adversary  desires 
it,  must  stand  within  the  limits  of  the  corner  of  the 
table. 

"3.  He  who,  after  playing  at  the  bottom  cushion, 
brines  his  ball  nearest  to  the  cushion,  at  the  upper  or 
baulk  end  of  the  table,  wins  the  lead,  and  chooses  bis 
ball. 

" 4.  After  the  first  person  has  strung  for  the  lead, 
if  the  adversary  who  follows  should  make  his  bull 
touch  the  other,  the  said  adversary  loses  the  lead. 

" 5.  By  holing  his  own  ball  either  in  stringing  or 
leading,  the  player  loses  the  lead. 

" 6.  Should  the  leader  follow  his  ball  with  either 
mace  or  cue  beyond  the  middle  hole,  it  is  no  lead  : 
and  his  adversary  may  make  him  lead  again. 

" 7.  The  leader  must  place  his  ball  within  the  ring, 
between  the  striking  nails  or  spots  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table  ; and  the  same  must  be  observed  after  every 
losing  hazard  has  been  got. 

" 8.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  the  lower  of  the 
two  spots,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

" 9.  When  either  of  the  white  bells  ha*  been 
holed,  &.C.,  it  must  be  replaced  in,  and  played  from 
the  striking  ring,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game. 
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BfL-  “ 10.  When  the  red  ball  hath  been  holed  or  forced 
LURDS.  orer  the  table,  it  must  be  replaced  on  the  same  spot 
■“V-*'''  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and  the  present 
striker  is  bound  to  sec  it  thus  replaced,  otherwise  he 
cannot  win  any  points  while  it  is  off  the  spot,  and  the 
stroke  he  may  make  is  deemed  foul. 

«1J.  If  the  striker  does  not  hit  his  adversary’s  ball, 
he  loses  one  point,  and  if  by  the  same  stroke  he 
pockets  his  own  ball,  be  loses  three  points  and  the 
lead. 

« 12.  If  the  striker  forces  either  of  the  balls  over 
the  table,  he  loses  the  lead. 

••  13.  If  the  striker  forces  his  own,  or  either  of  the 
other  balls  over  the  table,  after  having  made  a 
car  am  bole  or  hazard,  he  gains  nothing  and  also  loses 
the  lead. 

••  14.  If  the  striker  hit  both  the  red  and  his  adver- 
sary's ball  with  his  own  ball  be  played  with,  this  is 
called  a carambole  or  carom. 

“ 15.  If  the  striker  with  his  own  holes  his  adver- 
sary's ball,  he  wins  two  points. 

“ Id.  If  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins  three 


points. 

••  17.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  off  his  adversary’s 
ball,  he  wins  two  points. 

••  is,  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  off  the  red  ball, 
he  wins  three  points. 

“ 19.  If  the  striker  holes  both  his  adversary’s  and 
the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points. 

« 90.  If  the  striker,  by  playing  at  the  red  ball, 
boles  his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  six  points. 

“21.  If  the  striker,  by  hitting  the  white  ball  first, 
boles  both  his  own  and  the  adversary’s  ball,  he  wins 
four  points. 

“ 22.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  at  the  red  ball  first, 
holes  both  his  own  and  his  adversary’s  ball,  he  wins 
five  points  : — three  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the  red, 
and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

“23.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary’s  ball  first, 
and  holes  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  be  wins  five 
points  : — two  for  holing  his  own  boll  off  the  white,  and 
three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

“ 24.  If  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary’s  ball,  and 
holes  it,  at  the  saute  time  that  he  pockets  both  his 
own  ball  and  the  red,  he  wins  seven  points  : — two  for 
holing  his  own  ball  off  the  white  ; two  for  holing  his 
adversary's  ; and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

" 25.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red,  and  holes  his 
own  ball  off  the  same,  and  the  red  ball,  and  his  adver- 
sary’s, by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  eight  points  : — 
three  for  holing  his  own  ball  off  the  red  ; three  for 
holing  the  red  ; and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

“ 26.  If  the  striker  makes  a corambolc,  and  by  the 
same  stroke  pockets  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  four 
points : — two  for  the  caraxubole,  and  two  for  the  white 
hazard. 

“ 27*  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole,  and  pockets 
the  red  ball,  he  wins  five  points : — two  for  the 
carambole,  and  three  for  the  red  hazard. 

“ 28.  If  the  striker  caramboles  and  holes  both  the 
red  and  his  adversary’s  boll,  he  gains  seven  points  : — 
two  for  the  carambole  ; two  for  the  white  -t  and  three 
for  the  red  boll. 

“ 29.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  holes  his  own  by  the  same 
stroke,  he  wins  four  points: — two  for  the  carom; 
and  two  for  the  white  losing  hazard. 


* 30.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking  BIL- 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  pockets  his  LJAKDS. 
own  ball,  he  wins  five  points  : — two  for  the  caram- 

bole,  and  three  for  the  red  losing  hazard. 

"31.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  white  ball  first,  and 
makes  a carambole,  and  also  holes  his  own  and  his 
adversary's  b»dl,  he  wins  six  points : — two  for  the 
carambole,  and  two  for  each  white  hazard. 

“ 32.  If  the  striker  plays  at  the  red  ball  first,  and 
carambolcs  and  likewise  holes  his  own  and  his  adver- 
sary’s ball,  he  gains  seven  points : — two  for  the 
carom ; three  for  the  red  hazard,  and  two  for  the 
white  hazard. 

* 33.  If  the  striker  canunboles  by  playing  first  at  the 
white  ball,  and  also  holes  his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he 
wins  seven  points  two  for  the  carom  ; two  for  the 
white  losing  hazard  ; and  three  for  the  red  winning 
hazard. 

" 34.  If  the  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the  red 
ball  first,  and  at  the  same  time  holes  his  own  and  the 
red  boll,  he  wins  eight  points  : — two  for  the  carom  ; 
three  for  the  red  losing,  and  three  for  the  red  winning 
hazard. 

"35.  If  the  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the  white 
ball  first,  and  holes  his  own  and  his  adversary’s,  and 
the  red  ball,  he  wins  nine  points  : — two  for  the 
carambole  ; two  for  each  of  the  white  hazards ; and 
three  for  the  red  hazard. 

" 36.  If  the  striker  caramboles  by  striking  the  red 
ball  first,  and  by  the  same  stroke  holes  his  own  and 
the  red,  and  his  adversary's  ball,  he  gains  ten  points : 

■ — two  for  the  carambole  ; three  for  the  red  losing  j 
three  for  the  red  winning,  and  two  for  the  white 
winning  hazard. 

“ 37.  After  the  adversary’s  ball  is  off  the  table,  and 
the  two  remaining  balls  are  either  upon  the  line,  or 
within  the  stringing  nails  or  spots,  at  the  upper 
end  where  the  white  balls  are  originally  placed  in 
leading,  it  is  called  a baulk  : and  the  striker  who  is  to 
play  from  the  ring,  must  strike  the  opposite  cushion, 
to  make  his  ball  rebound,  90  as  to  hit  one  of  the  balls 
in  the  baulk  ; which  if  he  doth  not,  he  loses  one  point. 

“ 38.  It  sometimes  happens  after  the  red  ball  has 
been  holed  or  forced  over  the  table,  that  one  of  the 
white  balls  so  occupies  its  place,  that  it  cannot  be 
put  upon  its  proper  spot  without  touching  the  same, 
lit  such  a case,  the  marker  must  hold  the  red  boll  in 
his  hand,  while  the  striker  plays  at  his  adversary's 
ball,  and  immediately  afterwards  replace  the  red 
on  its  proper  spot,  so  that  it  may  not  prevent  & 
carambole,  he. 

"39.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  that 
is  a fonl  stroke. 

" 40.  If  the  striker  is  going  to  play  with  the  wrong 
ball,  no  person  in  the  room  ought  to  discover  it  to 
him,  except  his  partner,  when  they  are  playing  a 
double  match. 

" 41.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and 
his  adversary  docs  not  discover  it,  be  may  reckon  all 
the  points  gained  by  the  stroke,  ami  the  marker  is 
obliged  to  score  them. 

" 42.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a hazard  or 
carom,  moves  with  his  hand  or  stick,  either  of  the 
bails  which  remain  upon  the  table,  the  stroke  is 
deemed  foul. 

“ 43.  If  a ball  is  found  to  have  been  changed  during 
the  game,  and  it  is  not  known  by  which  player,  the 
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B1L-  game  must  be  pbiyed  out  with  the  balls  ag  they  then 
LI  ARDS.  are. 

- — ^ - _J  “ 44.  \o  one  hath  a right  to  take  up  or  otherwise 
move  a ball,  without  permission  of  the  adversary. 

«*  45.  If  a striker  touches  his  ball  with  the  instru- 
ment twice,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

« 46.  If  a striker  is  impeded  in  bis  stroke  by  his  ad- 
versary or  a spectator,  he  has  a right  to  recommence 
the  stroke. 

"47.  If  the  striker  should  accidentally  move  his  own 
ball,  without  intending  at  the  time  to  make  a stroke, 
he  loses  no  jHiint ; but  the  adversary  may  replace  the 
ball. 

" 48.  If  the  striker  touches  his  boll,  and  makes 
his  mace  or  cue  go  over  or  past  it,  he  loses  one  point. 

“ 49.  If  either  of  the  players,  in  the  act  of  striking, 
happens  to  move  his  own,  the  adversary’s,  or  the  red 
bail  from  the  place  it  occupied  on  the  table,  the  stroke 
is  foul. 

" 50.  When  the  striker’s,  and  cither  of  the  other 
balls  arc  so  close  as  to  touch,  and  in  playing  the  former 
off,  the  latter  is  moved  from  its  place,  the  stroke  is 
considered  foul. 

M51.  If  the  striker,  in  attempting  a stroke,  docs 
not  touch  lus  ball,  it  is  no  stroke,  and  he  must  strike 
again. 

" 52.  If,  when  the  balls  are  very  near  each  other, 
the  striker  should  make  his  ball  touch  the  other,  it 
is  to  be  considered  a stroke,  though  not  intended  as 
such. 

"53.  If  the  striker  plays  upon  a ball  which  is  still 
running,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

*•  54.  Whoever  stops  a ball  w hen  running,  loses  the 
lead,  if  his  adversary  does  not  like  the  ball  he  has  to 
play  at  the  next  stroke. 

55.  Whoever  retains  the  adversary’s  cue  or  mace, 
when  in  the  act  of  striking,  makes  the  stroke  foul. 

“ 56.  If  the  striker  interrupts  the  course  of  his  own 
ball,  w hen  running  towurds  a bole,  after  having  untie 
a miss,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  marker  that  it 
would  have  entered  the  pocket,  had  it  not  been  inter- 
rupted, he  loses  three  points. 

“ 57.  And  if  the  striker  interrupts,  stops,  or  puts 
his  adversary's  ball  out  of  its  course,  when  running 
towards  or  into  a hole,  he  is  subjected  to  the  same 
forfeiture. 

“ 58.  If  the  striker,  after  having  made  a hazard,  or 
carambolc,  interrupts  the  course  of  his  own  hall,  the 
stroke  is  foul  ; and  he  cannot  score  any  of  the  points 
he  may  have  thus  made. 

“59.  He  who  blows  upon  a ball  when  running, 
makes  the  stroke  foul ; and  if  his  own  ball  was 
running  towards  n hole,  or  near  a bole,  and  he  is 
seen  by  his  adversary  to  blow  upon  it,  he  loses  two 
points. 

“ 60.  If  the  striker  plays  with  both  feet  off  the 
ground,  the  stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

“61.  Whoever  strikes  the  table  when  the  ball  is 
t running,  mokes  the  stroke  foul. 

“ 62.  If  the  striker  throws  his  mace  or  cue  upon  the 
table  so  as  to  baulk  his  adversary,  he  causes  him  to 
make  a foul  stroke. 

“ 63.  If  a ball  is  made  to  go  extremely  near  the 
brink  of  a hole,  and  after  sensibly  standing  still,  falls 
into  it,  the  striker  wins  nothing,  and  the  ball  must  be 
put  on  the  same  brink  where  it  stood,  before  the  adver- 
sary makes  his  next  stroke ; and  if  it  should  fall  into 


the  hole  at  the  instant  the  striker  hath  played  upon  RIL- 
his  hall,  so  as  to  prevent  the  success  of  his  stroke,  LIARDS. 
the  striker's  and  the  adversary's  bolls  must  be  placed 
in  the  same  relative  position,  and  the  striker  play 
again. 

" 64.  He  who  will  not  play  the  game  out  loses  the 
same. 

“ 65.  If  a person  agrees  to  play  with  the  cue,  he  is 
obliged  to  play  with  it  during  the  whole  of  the  game 
or  match ; but  if  no  agreement  hath  been  made,  he 
mny  at  any  time  change  it  for  the  mace,  and  rice 
versa.  But  when  the  parties  agree  to  play  mace  against 
cne,  the  mace  player  hath  no  right  to  use  a cue, 
nor  has  the  cue  player  any  right  to  use  a mace,  without 
permission. 

“ 66.  When  a person  agrees  to  play  with  a cue,  he 
must  play  every  ball  within  his  reach  with  the  point 
thereof  j and  if  he  agrees  to  play  with  the  butt  of  the 
cue,  he  has  no  right  ut  any  time  to  play  with  the  point, 
without  permission.  Also,  when  the  parties  agree  to 
pluy  point  and  point  of  the  cue,  neither  of  them  has 
any  right  to  use  the  butt ; but  every'  person  w ho  plays 
with  a cue,  may  use  occasionally  a long  one,  and  in 
such  cose  he  may  pluy  with  the  point  of  a long  cue  or 
a mace. 

” 67.  If  the  striker  should  make  his  mace  or  cue 
touch  both  balls  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deemed  a 
foul  stroke,  and  if  discovered  by  the  adversary,  he 
wins  nothing  for  any  points  he  might  make  by  the 
stroke,  and  the  adversary  may  break  or  part  the 
balls. 

“ 68.  Whenever  a foul  stroke  is  made,  it  is  at  the 
option  of  the  adversary  either  to  part  the  balls,  and 
play  from  the  striking  ring,  as  at  the  beginning,  or 
if  the  balls  happen  to  be  in  a favourable  position  for 
himself,  to  suffer  the  preceding  striker  to  score  the 
points ; which  the  marker  is  obliged  to  do,  in  every 
case  where  the  balls  are  not  broken. 

**  69.  The  adversary  only  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
striker  plays  fair,  which  if  he  neglects,  the  striker 
wins  all  the  points  which  he  may  have  made  by  that 
particular  stroke,  and  the  marker  is  obliged  to  score 
them. 

“ 70.  No  person  has  a right  to  discover  whether  a 
stroke  be  fair  or  foul  until  asked,  unless  during  a four 
match  ; and  in  that  case,  none  but  the  player  or  his 
partner  have  a right  to  ask  it. 

“71.  Should  a dispute  arise  between  the  players 
concerning  the  fairness  of  a stroke,  the  marker  alone 
is  authorised  to  decide,  and  from  his  derision  there  is 
no  appeal  : but  if  he  happens  to  be  incompetent,  the 
majority  of  the  disinterested  company  then  present, 
should  decide  the  dispute. 

“ 72.  Whoever  proposes  to  part  the.  balls,  and  bis 
adversary  agrees,  the  person  who  made  the  proposal 
loses  the  lead. 

“ 73.  fco  person  in  the  room  has  a right  to  bet  more 
than  the  odds  on  a hazard  or  a game  ; hut  if  he  err 
through  ignorance,  he  should  appeal  to  the  marker, 
or  the  table  of  the  odds. — Each  person  who  proposes 
a bet,  should  name  the  precise  sum ; and  also  should 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  offer  a bet  when  the 
striker  had  taken  his  aim,  or  is  going  to  strike ; and 
no  bet  ought  to  be  proposed  on  any  stroke,  that  may 
have  any  tendcncey  to  influence  the  player. — If  A pro- 
poses a bet  which  is  accepted  by  B,  it  must  be 
confirmed  by  A,  otherwise  it  is  no  bet. — If  any  beta 
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BIL-  are  laid  on  the  hazard,  and  the  striker  should  lose  the 
LIARDS.  game  by  a miss,  at  the  stroke  in  question,  it  cannot 
* V^''  he  a hazard  . the  game  being  out  by  a miss.  In  all 
cases  the  betters  are  to  abide  by  the  determination  of 
the  players,  and  the  betters  have  a right  to  demand 
their  money,  when  their  game  is  over. 

“74.  Every  person  ought  to  be  very  attentive,  and 
listen  for  the  stroke,  before  he  opens  the  dour  of  a 
Billiard  room. 

" 7®.  The  striker  has  a right  to  command  his  adver- 
sary not  to  stand  facing  or  near  him,  so  us  10  annoy  or 
molest  him  in  his  stroke. 

“ 76-  Each  party  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  game, 
and  his  adversary  lias  no  right  to  answer  any 
questions  ; as, — if  the  ball  be  close  ?—  if  he  touch  the 
ball  ? &c.  &c. 

“ 77-  The  marker  should  make  those  persons  who 
do  not  play,  stand  from  the  table,  and  give  room  for 
the  players  to  pass  freely  round. 

“ 78.  Those  who  play  ought  to  be  particularly 
careful  and  attentive  to  their  strokes,  when  any  bets 
are  depending  thereon  : but  even  should  they  play 
carelessly,  the  bets  must  in  every  case  be  decided  by 
the  event. 

“79.  No  person  hath  a right  to  discover  to  the 
player  in  what  manner  he  may  play  his  ball.  But  if 
done,  and  discovered  by  the  adversary,  he  may  prevent 
the  striker  from  scoring  the  points  he  has  made  by  the 
stroke.  Neither,  after  a stroke  hath  been  played,  hath 
any  one  a right  to  deteet  any  error  the  striker  may 
have  committed. 

“ red  oa  carambole  wixxiko  game,  plated  with 

TORKE  BALLS,  TWO  WIIITK  AND  ONE  RED. 

" The  game  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number , formed  from 
winning  hazards  and  earamboles. 

" There  are  two  methods  cf  playing  this  game  : one  by  the 
players  striking  alternately , in  which  the  number  of 
points  is  usually  sixteen;  the  other  where  the  players 
follow  their  successful  strokes,  and  then  the  points  are 
eighteen  ,*  the  latter  mode  is  now  generally  used. 

“ The  red  or  carambolc  winning  game  is  full  qf  variety;  and 
there  being  so  many  chances  in  it,  which  make  it  a game 
of  great  uncertainty,  the  <n Ids  are  not  calculated,  but 
bets  are  generally  laid  according  to  fancy,  or  to  the 
custom  of  the  table. 

“ 1.  String  for  the  lead,  &c.  as  in  the  winning  and 
losing  game. 

“ 2.  The  red  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  a spot  made  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  centre,  between  the  stringing  nails 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  higher  up  than  in  the 
carambole  winning  and  losing  game. 

m S.  After  the  first  striker  has  played,  his  adversary 
Is  to  play  next,  ond  so  on  alternately  ; or  the  striker 
Is  to  follow  his  gaining  stroke,  as  may  have  been 
agreed  upon. 

“ 4.  If  the  striker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  one 
point ; if  by  the  same  stroke  he  pockets  his  own  ball, 
he  loses  three  points. 

" 5.  If  the  striker  earamboles  he  wins  two  points. 

" 6.  If  the  striker  holes  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins 
two  points. 

“ 7-  When  the  striker  holes  the  red  ball,  he  wins 
three  points. 

“ 8.  If  the  striker  boles  his  adversary's  and  the  red 
ball  bv  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  five  points.— Two  for 
the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  ball. 

TO L.  XVIII. 


" 9.  If  the  striker  earamboles,  and  nt  the  same  BIL- 
time  pockets  his  adversary's  ball,  he  wins  four  points.  LIARDS. 
— Two  for  the  carom,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  's-^v^y 
ball. 

“ 10.  If  the  striker  earamboles  and  holes  the  red  ball, 
he  wins  five  points. — Two  for  the  carom,  und  three  for 
pocketing  the  red  boll. 

“11.  If  the  striker  earamboles,  and  by  the  same 
stroke  holes  both  his  adversary's  and  the  red  ball,  he 
wins  seven  (mints. — Two  for  the  carnmbole,  two  for 
the  white,  and  three  for  the  red  hazard. 

“ 12.  Forcing  either  of  the  balls  over  the  table,  as 
in  the  winning  and  losing  gome,  reckons  nothing. 

“ 13.  If  the  striker  forces  his  ball  over  the  table,  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  a carambole,  or  holes  cither 
of  the  other  balls,  he  gains  nothing  by  the  stroke. 

“ 14.  Wrhen  the  striker  forces  either  his  adversary's 
or  the  red  ball  over  the  table,  and  by  the  same  stroke 
holes  his  own,  he  loses  nothing. 

“ 15.  If  the  striker  makes  u foul  stroke,  and  at  the 
same  time  holes  his  ow  n ball,  he  loses  two  or  three 
points,  according  to  which  ball  he  struck  first. 

“ 16.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  a losing  hazard,  be  loses 
either  two  or  three  points,  according  to  which  bull  he 
struck  first,  and  the  stroke  is  considered  foul. 

“ 17.  If  the  striker  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  and 
misses  both  the  remaining  balls,  he  loses  one  point, 
and  if  the  ball  should  go  into  a hole,  he  loses  three 
points  and  the  stroke  is  deemed  foul. 

“ 18.  If  the  striker,  playing  at  the  baulk,  holes  liis 
own  ball,  he  loses  three  points. 

“ 19.  If  the  striker  pockets  either  or  both  the  balls, 
or  earamboles  when  the  balls  arc  within  the  baulk,  he 
wins  two,  three,  five,  or  seven  points,  according  to 
the  stroke. 

“20.  When  the  striker  plays  from  the  spot  or 
cirele,  at  either  of  the  balls  within  the  baulk,  lie  is  to 
pass  or.e  of  the  balls,  otherwise  it  is  no  stroke. 

“21.  When  the  striker's  ball  and  the  red  hull  are 
within  the  baulk,  he  is  not  obliged  to  pass  the  ball. 

“22.  When  either  of  the  white  balls  lias  been 
holed,  and  the  red  or  the  white  stands  so  near  that  the 
striker  cannot  puss  his  ball  without  touching  the 
other,  the  marker  must  hold  the  red  bull  in  his  hand, 
as  directed  in  the  37th  rule  of  the  winning  and  losing 
game. 

“ 23.  If  either  of  the  balls  should  be  either  before, 
behind,  or  one  side  of  the  spot,  so  that  the  striker  is 
able  to  place  his  own  ball  without  touching  the  other, 
he  must  play  the  bull  as  he  can  from  the  s|iot,  neither 
of  which  balls  must  be  moved  to  make  way  for  him. 


"RED  OR  CARAMBOLE  LOSING  GAME,  PLAYED  WITH  THREE 
BALLS,  TWO  WUITB  AND  ONE  BED. 

H The  game  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  ui  number,  as  in  the 
red  winning  game,  scored  by  earamboles,  losing  and 
double  hazards. 

“ The  red  or  carambole  losing  game  requires  greater  judg- 
ment than  the  winning,  and  depends  materially  on  the 
skill  of  the  player ; the  chances  in  it  may  happen  some- 
times to  vary  more  than  at  the  winning  car  airhole  game, 
and  especially  if  the  players  do  not  properly  understand 
the  skilful  part. 

“ 1.  The  game  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
carambolc  winning  game. 
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ML-  **  2.  If  the  striker  misses  both  the  balls,  he  loses 
LlARDR.  one  point  : anti  if  he  holes  his  own  ball  by  the  sanic 
v-p ■V""*''  stroke,  he  lose*  three  points. 

“ 3.  If  the  striker  hits  the  red  ball  first,  anti  holes 
it,  he  loses  three  points,  and  the  ball  must  be  imme- 
diately replaced  on  its  proper  spot. 

“ 4.  If  the  striker  hits  the  w hite  ball  first,  and  holes 
h,  he  loses  two  points. 

“ 5.  If  the  striker  holes  tl>c  white  and  the  red  ball 
by  the  same  stroke,  he  loses  five  points,  viz.  two  for 
holing  the  white  ball,  and  three  for  the  red. 

“ 6.  If  the  striker  mokes  a carambole,  and  holes 
either  his  adversary's  or  the  red  ball  only,  he  wins 
nothing  for  the  carambole,  and  loses  two  points  if  he 
struck  the  white,  and  three  if  he  hit  the  red  ball  first. 

“ 7-  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole,  be  wins  two 
points. 

" 8.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking 
tlic  white  ball  first,  and  should  hole  his  own  ball  by 
the  stroke,  he  wins  four  {mints,  viz.  two  for  the 
carambole.  And  two  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the 
white. 

“9.  If  the  striker  mokes  a carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  stroke  should  hole  his 
own  hall,  he  wins  fiv'e  points,  viz.  two  for  the 
cumin  bole,  and  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red. 

'*  10.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  by  that  stroke  should  hole 
his  own  and  his  adversary's  Whitehall,  he  xvin*  six 
points,  viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  two  for  holing  his 
own  ball  on  the  white,  and  two  for  holing  his  adver- 
sary's on  the  white  ball. 

**11.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should  hole  his 
own  ball,  and  his  adversary's  while  ball,  he  wins 
seven  points,  viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  three  for 
holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red,  and  two  for  his  adver- 
sary’s white  ball. 

“ 12.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should  hole 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  seven  points,  viz. 
two  for  the  carambole,  two  forjholing  his  own  ball 
on  the  white,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

" 13.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking 
the  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should  hole 
his  own  and  the  red  ball,  he  wins  eight  points,  viz.  two 
for  the  carambole,  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on 
the  red,  and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

**14.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking 
the  white  ball  first,  and  should  hole  all  three  balls, 
he  wins  nine  points,  viz.  two  for  the  carambole,  two 
for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  while,  two  for  holing 
his  adversary’s  white  ball,  and  three  for  holing  the 
red  ball. 

**  15.  If  the  striker  makes  a carambole  by  striking 
tlie  red  ball  first,  and  by  the  said  stroke  should  hole 
all  the  balls,  he  wins  ten  points,  viz.  two  for  the 
cnnunbolc,  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red, 
three  for  holing  the  red,  and  two  for  holing  his 
adversary's  white  balL 

**  16.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  ball  on  the  white 
ball,  be  wins  two  points  ; and  if  on  the  red,  three 
points. 

*‘17.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the  white  ball, 
should  hole  his  own  ball  and  his  adversary’s  white 
hall,  he  wins  four  points,  yiz.  two  for  holing  his  own 
ball  on  the  white,  and  two  for  holing  his  adversary's  ball. 


*‘  lfl.  If  the  striker,  by  striking  the  red  ball,  should  HfL- 
holc  his  own  ball  mid  his  adversary's  white  ball,  be  Li  ARDS, 
wins  five  points,  viz.  three  for  holing  his  own  hall  on 
the  red,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  ball. 

**  19.  If  the  striker  strikes  his  adversary's  white 
bull,  and  holes  his  own  ball  and  the  red,  he  wins  five 
points,  viz.  two  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  white, 
and  three  for  holing  the  ml  ball. 

**  20.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  ball,  and  boles 
his  own  ball,  and  his  adversary's  white  ball,  he  wins 
five  points,  viz.  three  for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the 
red,  and  two  for  holing  his  adversary’s  white  ball. 

**21.  If  the  striker  strikes  his  adversary’s  white 
ball,  and  holes  nil  three  balls  by  the  same  stroke,  he 
wins  seven  points,  viz.  two  for  holing  his  own  ball,  on 
the  white,  two  for  holing  his  adversary's  white  balk 
and  three  for  holing  the  red  ball. 

“ 22.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  ball,  and  holes 
all  the  balls  by  the  same  stroke,  he  wins  eight  points, 
viz.  three  for  holing  his  own  bull  on  the  red,  three  for 
holing  the  red  ball,  and  two  for  holing  the  white  Ijall. 

**  23.  If  the  striker  strikes  the  red  ball,  and  bole* 
bis  own  and  the  red  hall,  he  wins  six  points,  viz.  three 
for  holing  his  own  ball  on  the  red,  and  three  for 
holing  the  red  bidL 

**  N.  ft.  The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
likewise  to  be  observed,  as  in  the  rules  for  the  caram- 
bole  winning  game,  flee. 

**  TUE  SIMPLE  CARAMBOLE  CAME,  PLATED  WITH  THBBB 
BALLS,  AS  IN  TUE  OTUERS. 

“ The  game  is  twelve  in  number,  arising  from  carambole $ 
and  forfeitures. 

" This  game,  possessing  very  fern  chances,  restores  both  skill 
and  judgment,  and  is  seldom  played  alone,  but  generally 
by  able  projicients  against  the  winning  and  losing,  or 
the  winning  game  of  novices,  considered  equal  to  giving 
fifteen  out  of  twenty -four  points.  It  is  alto  played  two 
different  ways ; in  one  the  hazards  lose,  in  the  other 
they  are  not  reckoned ; the  first-mentioned  is  the 
customary  method,  where  the  striker  upon  making  a 
hazard  loses  as  many  points  as  he  by  that  stroke  would 
have  gained  in  either  the  winning  or  losing  gome. 

**  1.  The  game  is  begun  as  in  the  preceding  caram- 
boles. 

‘*2.  If  the  striker  misses  both  balls,  he  loses  one  , 
and  when  he  pockets  his  own  ball,  he  loses  three 
points. 

*‘  3.  When  the  striker  makes  a carambole,  he  scores 
two,  except  he  holes  his  own  ball  on  that  of  the  ad- 
versary, or  holes  the  adversary's  ball,  and  then  he 
loses  two  points. 

**4.  And  when  he  cam m boles,  and  holes  either  hia 
own  ball  on  the  red,  or  holes  the  red  ball,  be  loses 
three  points. 

**  5.  And  also  should  he  hole  both  his  own  und  the 
adversary’s  ball,  then  he  loses  four  points. 

“ 6.  And  when  he  holes  both  hia  own  and  the  red 
ball,  he  loses  five  points  if  he  played  at  the  white,  and 
six  if  he  played  at  the  red  ball. 

*‘7-  And  likewise  if  he  holes  all  three  balls  at  one 
stroke,  he  loses  seven  points  if  he  play  at  the  white, 
and  eight  when  at  the  red  ball. 

u The  rest  of  the  rules  and  regulations  used  in  this 
are  similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  other  games 
when  they  are  not  contradictory  to  any  of  the  seven 
above-mentioned. 
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u Fortif cation  Billiards. 

" For  the  better  comprehend  wig  of  the  method  of 
plnying,  the  editor  has  added  two  cuts,-  the  first 
shews  how  the  forts,  &c.  are  U>  be  placed  ; the  other 
is  a plan  of  the  table  when  mounted,  accurately 
measured,  by  which  the  various  angles  are  ascertained, 
and  calculated  for  the  experienced  player. 

“ First,  there  are  ten  forts  made  of  wood,  ia  the  form 
of  castles,  which  are  to  have  lead  put  in  them  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  heavy,  so  that  in  playing  the 
balls  they  may  not  be  moved  from  their  places.  In  the 
front  of  each  fort,  at  the  bottom,  is  an  arch,  full  wide 
and  high  enough  to  admit  the  ball,  which  is  to  be 
put  through  it  to  at  Lick  the  fort,  and  within  the  arch 
of  each  fort  a small  bell  is  bung.  Secondly,  the  pass 
through  which  each  of  the  adversary's  attacking  balls 
must  pass,  before  a fort  can  be  uken.  Lastly,  the 
grand  batteries,  and  leu  flags  or  colours. 

“ Two  of  the  forts,  called  the  grand  forts,  are  to  be 
made  larger  than  the  rest,  and  to  have  an  arch  cut 
through  them  of  the  sue  the  others  have.  Five  of  the 
forts,  including  one  of  the  grand  forts,  one  of  the 
batteries,  and  live  of  the  flAgs  or  colours,  are  usually 
painted  red,  and  the  forts  ami  buttery  are  to  be  pointed 
like  brick-work,  which  colour  denotes  them  to  be 
English  ; on  each  fort  one  red  flag  is  to  be  hoisted 
on  the  centre  of  the  front  thereof  The  other  five 
forts,  grand  fort  included,  battery  and  colours,  are  to 
be  of  a white  colour  ; the  forts  and  battery  to  be 
painted  with  black  like  stone,  arc  called  French,  one 
white  flag  to  be  hoisted  on  each  as  before  mentioned. 

11  The  pass,  which  serves  for  the  purpose  of  both 
parties'  attacking  balls  to  go  through,  is  to  be  made 
ui  form  of  the  grand  forts,  but  rather  longer  for  dis- 
tinction, and  to  have  an  arch  of  the  size  of  the  grand 
forts,  and  painted  of  different  colours  ; viz.  one  of  the 
ends  where  the  arch  is,  of  a red,  to  continue  half  way 
of  each  side,  and  the  same  on  the  top  ; the  other  end 
of  the  arch  is  to  be  white,  and  to  continue  in  the  same 
colour  overthe  other  half.  There  are  likewise  two  flags 
to  be  hoisted  on  the  pass,  viz.  one  red  aud  the  other 
white j (he  red  to  be  hoisted  at  UicEnglish  end, and  the 
white  at  the  French  end.  The  poos  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  the  red  end  to  face  the  English 
forts,  and  the  white  end  the  French  forts. 

“ The  limits  of  ench  party's  quarter,  is  from  the 
end  cushion,  where  his  forts  are  placed,  to  his  pass 
on  each  side  of  the  table.  The  red  or  English  forts 
are  to  possess  oue  end  of  the  table,  called  the  English 
quarter.  The  white  or  French  forts  are  to  possess  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  called  the  French  quarter. 
The  two  forts  in  each  quarter  in  the  first  angle  from 
the  pass  are  to  be  taken  first,  which  are  therefore 
called  the  advanced  forts.  The  two  forts  in  the  second 
angle  are  to  be  taken  next,  which  are  called  the 
reserved  forts.  Lastly,  the  grand  fort,  with  the 
battery  placed  before  the  same,  is  the  last  to  be 
taken. 


" The  height  of  the  advanced  and  tho  reserved 
forts  is  to  be  five  inches  ami  a half,  the  breadth  oud 
length  of  the  advanced  forts  fire  inches  to  tbs  square, 
ana  the  length  of  the  reserved  forts  am  five  inches 
and  a hull,  and  the  back  of  them  to  be  rounded  off. 
The  height  of  the  grand  forts  is  to  be  five  inches  and 
a half,  the  breadth  and  length  six  inches  and  a quarter. 
The  batteries  are  made  in  u triangular  form,  the  height 


of  them  is  three  inches,  the  breadth  at  the  extre-  uiL- 
mity  is  two  inches  and  n half,  and  the  length  three  LI  A it  1)8. 
inches  and  a half.  The  height  of  the  pass  is  five 
inches  and  a half,  the  breadth  six  iqches  and  a quarter, 
and  the  length  seven  inches.  The  height  of  the  con- 
cave in  the  forts  where  the  attacking  bull  must  enter, 
is  three  inches,  the  breadth  two  inches  and  a half, 
the  depth  two  inches  and  three  quarters. 

“The  bell  which  is  to  be  within  the  arch  in  each 
fort,  must  be  hung  one  inch  and  a half  within  it. 

“ The  balls  which  are  to  be  played  with  at  this 
game,  are  to  be  one  inch  and  three-eighths  diameter. 

“ Description  of  the  Cuts. 

**  The  one  is  a phtu  fur  placing  the  forts,  &c.  &c. 
with  the  distances  measured;  the  other  is  also  a 
representation  of  the  superficies  of  a Hilliard  table, 
with  all  the  forts  and  castles  properly  placed. 

“a  a a,  the  balls  ; b.  the  pass;  cc,  advanced  forts; 
d d,  reserved  forts  j /,  grand  fort ; g,  battery. 

"RI  LES  rOR  TUB  GAJtB  OF  FORTIFICATION  BILLIARDS. 


“ The  game  is  ticcnty  ia  number. 

“ 1.  The  plnyer  who  strikes  the  opposite  cushion, 
and  brings  the  ball  nearest  the  cushion  he  struck  from, 
shall  have  the  first  stroke  and  have  the  red  (or  English) 
side  of  the  forts,  and  must  commence  hostilities,  and 
begin  the  attack. 

“ 2.  Each  party  has  three  balls,  viz.  one  attacking 
and  two  defending  balls. 

“ 8.  The  balls  ore  placed  on  the  spots  as  on  the  plan ; 
the  attacking  ball  is  put  in  the  middle,  the  defending 
balls  on  each  side  thereof. 

“ 4.  The  ball  for  the  attack,  on  the  red  (or  English 
side  of  the  forts)  must  be  spotted  with  red,  and  the 
defending  balls  with  small  black  circles. 

“ 5.  The  bull  for  tie  attack  on  the  white  (or  French) 
side  of  the  forts  must  be  plain  white,  and  the  two 
defending  bulls  eight  black  spots  on  each. 

“G.  Before  you  can  attack  any  of  the  forts  you 
must  make  the  pass. 

“7-  When  you  have  made  the  pas9,  you  must  take 
down  your  adversary’s  colours,  ami  then  attack 
cither  of  his  advanced  forts,  which  must  be  taken 
first. 

“ 8.  If,  after  you  have  made  the  pass,  you  do  not 
take  down  your  adversary's  colours,  you  must  make 
the  pass  again  from  your  own  side  of  the  forts  ; but 
you  must  not  return  to  the  spot. 

“ 9.  If  you  take  either  of  your  adversary's  forts, 
after  you  have  made  the  pass,  and  have  not  taken  down 
your  adversary’s  pass  colours : you  lose  two  points 
and  must  return  to  your  spot  again. 

" 10.  After  you  have  regularly  made  a pass,  and 
have  taken  a fort,  you  must  return  to  your  middle 
•pot  again. 

“ Note.  Regularly  making  the  pass,  is  when  you 
have  Uken  down  the  adversary's  colours,  conformable 
to  article  7 • 

“11.  When  you  have  token  a fort  you  win  four 
points. 

“ 12.  If  you  do  not  take  down  your  adversary’s 
colours  when  you  have  taken  his  fort,  you  are  obliged 
to  take  the  said  fort  again,  and  must  be  put  back 
those  four  points  you  won  by  the  same. 

“ 13.  Missings  at  this  game  reckon  nothing. 

M 14.  After  you  have  regularly  made  the  pass,  you 
4 c 2 
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BiL-  are  not  obliged  to  go  through  it  again  during  the 
LIAKDS-  game. 

-V— “ 15.  In  each  fort  there  is  n bell,  which  give*  notice 
at  being  taken  j which  bell  must  be  mode  to  ring, 
otherwise  the  fort  is  not  taken. 

" 16.  The  besieged  rany  defend  his  own  forts,  or 
may  send  his  attacking  boll  into  the  assaulter's  quarters 
to  attack  his. 

“ 17.  The  besieger  must  take  his  adversary's  fort 
with  his  attacking  ball. 

“ 18.  If  the  besieger  should  take  his  adversary's  fort 
with  either  of  his  defending  balls,  he  loses  two  points, 
and  returns  to  his  spot  ngain. 

" 19.  If  the  striker  plays  with  either  of  his  adver- 
sary's balls,  he  loses  two  points,  and  if  he  played  on 
either  of  his  own  balls,  that  must  he  put  on  its  proper 
spot  again,  if  his  adversary  requires  it. 

“ *20.  Either  party  may  send  his  defending  ball  or 
balls  into  his  adversary's  quarter. 

•*  21.  After  having  taken  the  two  advanced  forts,  you 
must  take  the  two  forts  in  the  next  angle,  which  are 
called  the  reserved  forts ; and  lastly,  the  grand  fort. 

“ 22.  lie  who  does  not  take  the  forts  according  to 
the  above  direction,  and  takes  either  of  the  last  for  the 
first,  loses  two  points,  and  must  return  to  the  proper 
spot  again. 

44  Si.  After  a fort  hath  been  token,  or  a ball  holed 
or  forced  over  the  table,  the  striker  is  bound  to 
place  or  to  sec  the  ball  placed  on  its  proper  spot ; and 
if  he  doth  not,  be  shall  reckon  nothing  for  any  forts, 
&c.  he  shall  take  during  the  time  the  ball  is  out  of 
its  place. 

“ 24.  After  having  taken  a fort,  either  by  storm  or 
otherwise,  if  the  adversary  takes  the  hall  out  of  the 
fort,  although  he  doth  not  take  down  his  colours, 
nevertheless  the  said  fort  is  deemed  as  taken,  and  the 
colours  arc  to  be  taken  down. 

“ N.  11.  Taking  a fort  by  storm  is,  when  the  party, 
having  made  his  utmost  effort,  finds  it  so  well  defended 
and  guarded  by  his  adversary,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  stratagem,  that  is,  by  laying  his  ball 
in  a proper  angle,  and  striking  the  ball  against  the 
end  cushion,  and  bringing  the  ball  back  again  into 
his  adversary's  fort. 

" 25.  If  the  striker  forccth  cither  of  his  adversary's 
balls  into  his  own  fort  which  hath  not  been  taken,  he 
makes  him  a prisoner  of  war,  and  wins  six  points. 

“26.  If  the  striker  forces  either  of  his  adversary’s 
balls  into  his  own  fort  which  hath  been  taken,  it 
is  no  prisoner  of  war,  but  the  said  striker  wins  two 
points. 

**  27.  If  the  striker  forces  either  of  his  adversary's 
balls  into  his  adversary's  fort,  he  wins  two  points. 

44  28.  If  the  striker  holes  any  of  his  adversary’s  balls, 
for  each  ball  so  holed  he  wins  two  points. 

" 29.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  bull  or  balls,  for 
each  ball  so  holed  he  loses  two  points. 

44  30.  If  the  striker  forceth  his  adversary’s  ball  or 
balls  over  the  table,  or  on  a fort  or  cushion,  for  each 
bull  he  wins  two  points. 

“31.  If  the  striker  forces  his  own  ball  or  balls  over 
the  table,  &c.  for  each  ball  he  loses  two  points. 

“ 32.  If  the  striker  forces  his  adversary’s  ball  over 
the  table,  or  on  n fort  or  cushion,  or  into  a hole,  and 
regularly  takes  his  adversary's  fort  by  the  same 
stroke,  lie  wins  six  points.  Hut  if  by  the  same 
stroke  the  striker's  ball  should  go  into  a fort  which 


hath  been  taken,  or  is  out  of  the  angle,  he  loses  two  pin- 
points. l lards. 

“ 33.  If  the  striker  holes  his  own  or  his  adversary's  V-p-v— ^ 
ball,  or  forces  them  over  the  table,  or  on  a fort  or 
cushion,  he  loses  two  points. 

“34.  If  the  striker  forces  his  boll  into  any  of  his 
own  or  adversary's  forts,  which  hud  been  taken,  or 
into  any  of  his  adversary's  forts  out  of  the  angle,  he 
loses  two  points. 

“ 35.  When  a hall  is  holed  or  forced  over  the 
table,  or  011,  &c.  such  ball  is  to  be  placed  on  its  pro- 
per spot  j but  if  it  happens  that  the  spot  should  be 
occupied  by  another  ball,  in  such  case  the  ball  is  to  be 
placed  behind,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  other  bull. 

“ 36.  Whoever  takes  a fort  after  it  has  been  regu- 
larly taken,  and  the  colours  arc  down,  loses  two 
points. 

“ 37.  When  the  adversary’s  ball  is  out  of  sight  (that 
is,  laying  behind  a fort  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen,) 
and  the  striker  hath  a fancy  to  strike  the  cushion  first, 
and  hit  the  said  ball  backwards,  by  giving  warning, 
saying,  J do  not  tee,  if  he  should  hit  the  said  bull,  he 
wins  two  points  ; but  if  he  should  not  hit  the  ball,  he 
loses  two  points. 

“ 38.  If,  by  the  before-mentioned  stroke,  the  striker 
should  hit  the  ball,  and  hole  his  own  ball,  or  force  it 
over  the  table,  or  on  a fort  cushion,  or  into  cither  of 
bis  own  forts,  or  into  either  of  his  adversary's  forts 
which  hath  been  taken,  or  is  out  of  the  angle  [See  21 
and  22]  he  loses  two  points. 

“ 39.  If  cither  of  the  adversary's  balls  should  be 
before  either  of  the  striker’s  forts  which  hath  not  been 
taken,  and  (the  said  ball  being  out  of  sight)  the 
striker  hath  n fancy  to  strike  the  cushion  first,  and  hit 
the  said  ball  backwards,  to  make  a prisoner  of  war  of 
his  adversary's  bull,  by  saying,  I do  not  see,  if  he  hits 
the  ball,  he  wins  two  points,  and  if  he  makes  a prisoner 
of  war  of  his  adversary’s  ball,  he  wins  six  points 
more,  and  his  adversary  s ball  must  return  to  its  spot 
again. 

“ 40.  When  the  striker  gives  warning,  saying,  Ido 
not  see,  his  adversary,  or  the  disinterested  company, 
have  aright  to  be  judge  thereof,  or  the  marker,  if  any 
dispute  should  arise  thereon. 

“ 4 1 . If  the  striker  holes,  or,  be.  either  of  his  adver- 
sary's defending  balls,  it  is  at  his  adversary’s  option 
to  place  the  said  ball  on  either  of  the  proper  spots,  if 
they  arc  both  vacant. 

" 42.  Whoever  touchcth  both  balls  with  mace  or 
cue,  makes  a foul  stroke  ; therefore  he  cannot  reckon 
any  points  made  by  the  said  stroke,  if  it  is  discovered 
by  the  opj»onent  and  proved  to  be  so  by  the  disinter- 
ested company  and  the  marker;  but  it  it  is  not  dis- 
covered, the  marker  is  obliged  to  reckon  all  tlie  points 
mule  by  the  stroke.  But  if  the  said  stroke  is  proved 
to  be  foul  then  it  is  at  his  enemy's  option  cither  to 
break  the  bulls,  or  to  make  him  return  to  his  proper 
spot  again. 

“ 43.  If  the  striker  makes  a foul  stroke,  and  holea 
his  own  ball,  or  forces  it  over  the  tabic,  &c.  he  loses 
two  points  for  each  of  his  own  balls  so  holed  or  forced 
over  the  table  ; and  it  is  at  his  adversary's  option  to 
port  the  balls. 

“ 44.  If  the  striker  moves  the  ball  it  must  be  put 
back  to  the  proper  place  it  was  moved  from. 

44  45.  Whoever  blows  on  his  enemy’s  or  his  own  ball 
when  running,  it  is  deemed  foul.  [See  article  42.] 
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Brt-  “ *6-  If  the  striker,  by  blowing  on  his  own  bull* 
LlARDS.  should  put  it  out  of  its  proper  course,  especially  when 
running  near  a hole,  he  loses  two  points  ■,  and  it  is 
deemed  foul.  [See  article  42  ] 

**  47-  Whoever  stops  a ball  with  a stick  or  other- 
wise after  the  stroke,  it  is  deemed  foul.  [Sec  article 
42.] 

“ 48.  Whoever  plays  with  both  feet  off  the  floor, 
without  permission  from  his  enemy,  it  is  deemed  foul. 
[See  article  42  } 

“ 49.  Whoever  plays  upon  a ball  when  running,  it  is 
deemed  foul.  [See  article  42.} 

**  50.  Whoever  retains  his  adversary's  cue  or  mace, 
when  playing,  loses  two  points  ; besides  it  is  foul. 
[See  article  42.] 

"51.  Whoever  gets  the  first  twenty  points,  each 
fort  being  regularly  taken  is  four  points,  wins  the 
game. 

“ 52.  When  four  parties  play  a double  match,  be 
who  plays  before  his  turn  loses  two  points. 

**  N.  B.  The  rest  of  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions arc  to  be  found  in  the  rules,  ticc.  of  the  white 
winning  game. 

“ ODDS  AT  BILLIASDS. 


**  Mien  a Person  who  gives  One  Point  to  another,  is. 


1 

Love 

is 

5 

to 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 

5 

& 

2 

G 

4 

1 

7 

9 

2 

a 

10 

, , 

1 

9 

11 

1 

io 

96 

1 

11 

40 

1 

‘2 

to  1 

is 

4 

to 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

. , 

7 

4 

5 

2 

1 

G 

7 

2 

7 

7 

1 

8 

9 

1 

9 

10 

1 

10 

88 

1 

11 

3G 

I 

8 

to  2 

is 

5 

to 

4 

4 

8 

* , 

5 

5 

9 

5 

6 

3 

. , 

1 

7 

7 

2 

8 

6 

, , 

1 

9 

7 

1 

10 

21 

1 

11 

9.2 

I 

4 

to  3 

is 

7 

to 

5 

5 

8 

5 

6 

ij 

. . 

2 

7 

3 

1 

8 

5 

1 

9 

. . 

6 

1 

to 

20 

1 

11 

.. 

21 

1 

“Equal  Players. 

5 to 

6 .. 
7 .. 
6 

9 .. 

10  . . 
11  . . 


G to  5 

7 

8 

D .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 


9 to  8 
10  . . 

11  .. 


7 

2 

4 

9 

21 

12 


3 

7 

3 

4 

9 

21 


to  3 
..  1 
..  2 
1 

...  2 


to 


11 

3 


10  to  9 is  9 to  4 
5 . . 2 


11  to  10 ; or  according  to 
the  stroke. 


1 

All 

is 

5 

to 

4 

2 

to 

1 

3 

2 

3 

. , 

7 

4 

4 

, , 

2 

1 

6 

, , 

5 

2 

G 

4 

1 

7 

9 

o 

8 

IO 

1 

9 

11 

1 

10 

36 

i 

n 

40 

1 

■2 

All 

is 

:> 

to 

i 

3 

to 

2 

3 

2 

4 

7 

i 

5 

2 

X 

G 

7 

8 

7 

4 

1 

8 

9 

1 

9 

10 

! 

10 

85 

1 

11 

26 

1 

3 

All 

is 

5 

to 

4 

4 

to 

3 

4 

8 

5 

, , 

7 

4 

6 

3 

1 

7 

7 

2 

8 

6 

1 

9 

, , 

13 

o 

10 

, , 

21 

1 

11 

22 

~ 

1 

T 

All 

is 

to 

t 

5 

to 

4 

7 

5 

6 

2 

2 

7 

11 

5 

8 

9 

2 

9 

5 

1 

10 

12 

1 

11 

13 

1 

" 

JVhen  rt 

Person 

it  ho  gives 

1 

to 

o 

is 

5 

to 

4 

o 

All 

3 

2 

3 

2 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 

5 

5 

2 
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. . 

4 

i 

7 

9 

2 

8 

io 

1 

9 

11 

1 

10 

31 

1 

11 

88 

i 

3 

to 

T 

is 

~ 

to 

4 

4 

2 

1 

5 

5 

2 

G 

4 

1 

7 

9 

9 

8 

10 

1 

9 

21 

1 

10 

80 

1 

11 

.. 

31 

1 

5 

All 

is 

5 

to 

4 

6 

to  5 

8 

5 

7 

, . 

9 

5 

8 

. . 

4 

1 

9 

* . 

9 

2 

10 

, . 

10 

1 

11 

n 

1 

6 

All 

is 

r, 

to 

5 

7 

to  G 

7 

5 

H 

5 

2 

0 

lo 

4 

IO 

11 

2 

11 

6 

1 

7 

All 

is 

6 

to 

5 

8 

to  7 

9 

5 

9 

9 

4 

10 

5 

1 

11 

11 

o 

b 

All 

is 

7 

to 

6 

9 

to  8 

4 

3 

IO 

3 

1 

11 

7 

2 

9 

All 

is 

7 

to 

6 

10 

to  8 

5 

2 

11 

11 

4 

lo 

All 

i? 

8 

to 

7 

11  or  IO;  or  according  to 
the  stroke. 

Two 

Points  to  another,  is 

3 

All 

is 

3 

to 

2 

4 

to  3 

7 

4 

5 

2 

1 

G 

7 

2 

7 

4 

1 

8 

9 

1 

9 

10 

1 

IO 

26 

1 

11 

27 

♦r 

1 

4 

All 

is 

7 

to 

S 

5 

to  2 

8 

5 

6 

5 

2 

7 

11 

4 

8 

5 

1 

9 

)l 

2 

10 

20 

I 

11 

21 

1 
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5 

All 

is 

7 

to 

6 

7 

All 

is 

4 

to  3 

6 

to 

5 

7 

4 

8 

2 

..  1 

7 

2 

1 

9 

5 

..  2 

8 

9 

2 

lO 

5 

..  1 

9 

5 

1 

11 

11 

a 

10 

11 

15 

16 

1 

8 

AU 

is 

5 

to  4 

9 

to 

7 

. . 5 

10 

3 

. . 1 

11 

7 

..  2 



— 

— 

— 

V 

All 

is 

5 

to  4 

6 

All 

is 

4 

to 

3 

10 

to  9 

11 

..  4 

7 

to 

0 

3 

2 

11 

3 

1 

8 

5 

2 

9 

. , 

3 

1 

10 

All 

is 

6 

to  5 

10 

1 1 

2 

n 

to  10  i 

or  according  to 

11 

6 

1 

the  stroke. 

IV hen  a Person  who  gives  Three  Points  to  another,  is, 


1 to  3 


All 
to  3 


to  4 


6 . . 

. . 4 

. 1 

7 

9 . 

. 2 

8 . , 

..10  . 

. 1 

9 . . 

.11 

1 

10  . . 

. . 21  . 

1 

11  .. 

..22  . 

• 1 

All 
to  4 


8 to 

9 .. 


7 

..  T 

. 2 

8 

. . 7 . 

1 

9 .. 

. . 8 . 

1 

lo  .. 

. 20  . 

1 

11  • 

.21  . 

. 1 

All 
to  5 


. 8 

5 
3 

6 

13 

19 

20 


8 

All 

is 

3 

to 

2 

7 

to  6 

. , 

7 

4 

8 

7 

2 

1* 

. , 

4 

1 

10 

, , 

. . 

6 

, . 

1 

11 

13 

2 

7 

All 

is 

3 

to 

~a 

8 

to  7 

. , 

5 

2 

9 

. , 

. , 

3 

1 

10 

. , 

11 

, , 

2 

11 

6 

1 

8 

AU 

is 

4 

to 

3 

9 

to  8 

3 

2 

10 

7 

2 

11 

♦ . 

4 

• * 

1 

9 

AU 

is 

4 

to 

*3 

10 

to  9 

3 

1 

1 1 

.. 

7 

2 

10 

AU 

is 

5 

to 

4 

11  to  to-  or  according  to 
the  stroke. 


When  9 Person  who  gives  Four  Point j to  another,  is. 


1 

to 

4 

is  5 

to 

4 

6 

AU 

is 

7 

to 

4 

2 

..  3 

t 

7 

to 

6 

2 

1 

3 

• • 7 

4 

8 

6 

1 

4 

..  2 

1 

9 

. . 

11 

. , 

2 

5 

..  5 

2 

10 

16 

1 

6 

. . 4 

1 

11 

16 

1 

7 

8 

..  9 
..  8 

2 

1 

7 

AU 

is 

7 

to 

9 

..  9 

1 

w 

to 

7 

** 

4 

*• 

1 

10 

..  26 

1 

9 

9 

l 

11 

..  27 

1 

10 

n 

•* 

• * 

13 

14 

1 

1 

6 

Ail 

is  7 

to 

~~i 

— 

— 

— 

6 

to 

5 

..  2 

2 

A 

All 

is 

8 

to 

5 

7 

..  4 

1 

9 

to 

8 

9 

5 

8 

..  7 

1 

10 

M 

4 

1 

9 

..  8 

1 

11 

• » 

9 

«• 

2 

io 

..  24 

1 

11 

..  25 

1 

0 All 

10  to  9 

11  ..  ..  4 


8 to  5 10  AU  Is  3 to  2-  ttL- 
7 . . 2 11  to  10$  or  according  to  LUKD1 


1 1 the  stroke. 


When  a Person  who  girts  Five  Pnuiis  to  another,  i#. 


i 

to  5 

is  5 

to 

4 

7 

AU 

is 

5 

to 

2 

o 

. . 3 

2 

8 

to 

7 

4 

1 

3 

7 

4 

9 

11 

4 

4 

. . 2 

1 

10 

13 

1 

S 

..  5 

o 

11 

14 

1 

G 

4 

1 

- — 

— 

— 

— 



7 

. . 9 

o 

H 

All 

is 

2 

to 

4 

8 

..  8 

1 

9 

to 

8 

5 

2 

9 

. . 9 

1 

10 

.. 

11 

-4 

10 

..  24 

1 

11 

6 

1 

11 

..  26 

1 

9 

AU 

is 

2 

to 

1 

6 

All 

is 

5 

to 

2 

7 

to  6 

3 

l 

8 

11 

1 

9 

6 

1 

lo 

14 

1 

11 

•* 

15 

1 

« 

Jfhen  a 

Person 

u.  Ao  gives 

6 

AU 

is 

3 

to 

1 

7 

to  6 

7 

2 

8 

6 

1 

9 

. . 

7 

1 

10 

15 

1 

11 

16 

1 

7 

AU 

is 

3 

to 
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to 

11 

, . 

2 

9 

6 

1 

10 

1 1 

1 

11 

. , 

.. 

15 

.. 

1 

11 


4 

U 


10  All  is  3 to  5 

11  to  lO  j or  according  to 
the  stroke. 


9 

All 

is 

5 

to 

2 

9 

to  8 

11 

4 

10 

6 

.. 

1 

1 1 

7 

•• 

1 

9 

All 

is 

5 

to 

~2 

10 

to  9 

, , 

5 

1 

1 1 

*♦ 

6 

.. 

1 

10 

AU 

is 

2 

to 

l 

" When  a person  who  re- 
ceives One  Point  from  an- 
other, is, 


S 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Love 


is  4 

3 
7 
2 
7 

4 
9 

10 

35 

30 


to 


44  When  a Person  who  re- 
ceives Two  Points  from 
another,  is, 


II  to  10  j or  according  to 
the  stroke. 


44  When  a Pers  on  who  re- 
ceives Three  Points  from 
another,  t$. 


3 

Love 

is 

5 

to 

4 

8 

5 

9 

6 

3 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

26 

11 

27 

4 Love 

is  7 

to 

6 

5 

♦ . 8 

6 

6 

..  11 

4 

7 .. 

..  3 

1 

8 

..  7 

1 

9 

..  8 

1 

10 

..  25 

1 

11  . • 

..  2 6 

1 

44  When  a 

Person  who 

re- 

ceircs  Four 

r Quits 

front 

another,  is. 

5 Love 

ia  7 

to 

5 

6 

..  2 

l 

7 .. 

..  5 

. % 

2 

3 .. 

..  G 

1 

9 .. 

..  7 

1 

10 

..  15 

1 

11 

..  16 

1 
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fr  IVhen  a Person  who  re- 

“ HTuen  a Person  who 

rc-l 

ceives  Fins  Points 

from 

cettes  Two 

Points  from  I 

another,  is. 

another,  is. 

6 Love  is 

7 

to 

4 

6 to  4 

is  4 to 

3 

7 

2 

1 

7 .. 

..  3 .. 

2 

8 .. 

5 

1 

8 .. 

..  3 .. 

l 

9 .. 

6 

1 

9 .. 

..  7 .. 

2 

10  ..  • .. 

14 

I 

10  .. 

..  9 .. 

1 

11 

16 

1 

11  .. 

..  lO  .. 

1 

— 

— 

**  IVhen  a Person  who 

re- 

" tflicu  a Person  a 

ho  re- 

rrinrs Two 

Points  from 

cetces  Six  Points 

ft  orn 

another,  is. 

another,  it. 

8 to  G 

is  3 to 

2 

7 Love  is 

3 

to 

2 

9 .. 

..  7 .. 

4 

8 

4 

1 

10  .. 

..  4 .. 

1 

9 .. 

5 

. . 

1 

11  .. 

..  9 .. 

2 

10  .. 

11 

1 

— 

11 

13 

j 

" H’hcn  a 

Person  who 

re- 





cerr«  Two 

Points  from 

" H'lten  a Person  who 

re- 
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“ HI ten  a Person  who  re- 
ceives Six  Points  from  an- 
other, is, 

U to  8 is  4 to  3’ 


BIL- 

LIARDS. 


BILLON,  Lot.  hullo,  base  metal  of  gold  or  silver 
alloyed  with  copper. 

BI'LLOW,  r.  Swed.  Goth,  bulg-ia,  to  bulge  out, 
Bi'llow,  n.  > to  swell.  To  swell  or  heave  ; usu- 
Bi'llowt.  J ally  applied  to  the  swelling  or 
heaving  of  the  waves. 

But  u m ship  that  TTkter  mile  doth  panne 
The  roftrinp  billows*  and  Ui<  raging  itrcimn, 

And  drawing  nigh  tlw  wished  port  (alas) 

Breaks  on  some  hidden  rocke  her  riba  and  beam*. 

Fairrfajr.  Qud/rry  of  Bon /mg  nr,  book  h.  St.  84. 

The  mariner  nmiddr  the  swelling  nets 

Who  swili  bis  burke  with  many  a billows  beaten. 

Now  here,  now  there,  as  winds  and  wsuei  best  please. 
When  thuiuli-ing  Joue  with  tempest  list  to  threaten. 

And  dreades  in  ilepcsl  gutfe  for  to  he  eaten. 

Vet  learnes  a me  mo  by  mere  nrcewitic 
To  sauc  biuuclfo  in  such  extremilkr. 

Coaoign*.  Chorus  to  Jocajla,  act  U. 

- O,  doe  but  thinke 

Yon  stand  upon  the  rinage,  and  behold 
A citie  on  th’  inconstant  bitlawe » dauncing  : 

For  so  appear?*  the  fleet  mVicfiUeall, 

Holding  due  course  to  llarflew. 

Shuhspeare.  King  Hrnrtf  V M.  77 . 

'Hie  beaten  bark , her  rudder  loat, 

Is  on  the  rolltop  billow*  (M ; 

Her  keel  now  ploughs  the  ooze,  and  soon 
Her  top-mast  tills  against  the  moon. 

Cotton.  Iflnter. 

Witliin  two  dares  after,  there  arose  another  grn»t  stnrme,  at  the 
north-east,  and  we  lay  a trie,  being  driven  far  into  the  sea,  and 
had  much  ado  to  keepe  our  burke  from  sinking,  the  billow  e wss  so 
great  Hahtvyt.  Voyage,  $c.  M.  Antk.J tnkiiuon  i.  334. 


No  sleepe  could  seise 

Hi*  ev-tiih  ; he  beheld  the  Pleiades; 

The  llcwre,  nmtain'd  the  Waine,  that  round  doth  motto 

About  Orion  ; and  keeps  still  aboac 

The  billmwSe  ocean.  Choptnmn.  Horn.  (ML  book  ▼. 

Tito  billowing  snow,  and  violence  of  ttic  shower. 

That  from  the  kill*  disperse  their  dreadful  store. 

And  o'er  the  vales  collected  ruin  pour. 

Prior.  Solomon,  book  UL 

■ ■ Their  legions  roam  without  a guide. 

Like  vessels  tost  on  ocean's  billowy  tide, 

Wl»u»e  coarse  unstcer'd  the  winds  and  tempests  away. 
And  chance  conducts  them  o’er  the  watry  way. 

Lewis.  The  Thrhaid  of  Statius,  book  X. 

Without  tills  last  ^judgment]  the  vessel  U tossed  by  every  billow, 
and  will  find  shipwreck  in  every  breeze. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World, 

When  first  the  kingdom  to  thy  viruses  due 
R«1M  from  the  billowy  deep  in  distant  view  ; 

When  Albion’s  iale,  old  oeran’s  peerless  pride, 

Towered  in  imperial  state  above  the  tide. 

(S’ melon.  On  the  Atorrimge  of  the  King. 

BIMINI,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  situated  near 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Great  Bahama  bank, 
and  the  enst  point  of  Florida.  It  is  difficult  of  access 
from  the  numerous  shoals  with  which  it  is  surrounded  j 
but  is  covered  with  beautiful  groves,  and  inhabited  by 
native  Indians. 

BIN,  Skinner,  and  after  him,  Tooke,  derive  it  from 
the  A.  8.  pyndan,  to  enclose,  to  pen,  or  pin.  To  bin, 
differing  merely  in  the  application,  from  to  pro  orpin. 
Any  thing  that  encloses,  that  confines  ; as  a com -bin, 
•tnae-hs. 
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Wei  coudc  he  kepc  a garner  and  a Mm 
Tber  was  quo  auditour  coud*  on  him  vrinnr. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V . 595. 

1 You  might  hane  acne  them  throng  out  of  the  town  : 

/ Like  <uits,  when  they  do  spoilt*  the  hing  of  come, 

For  winter*  dread,  which  they  beare  to  their  den. 

Surrey.  &n*u,  book  ir. 

■ ■ii  ■ ■ Oft  I've  seen, 

Ev'n  at  her  frown  the  bobt’rous  op  roar  cease. 

Ami  ll*  mad  pickers,  tam’d  to  diligence. 

Cull  from  the  bin  the  iprswtiag  sprig*,  and  leave* 

Thai  stain  the  sample,  and  it>  worth  debase. 

Swart.  The  Hop  Garden,  hook  ii. 
O’er  twice  three  picker*,  and  no  more,  extend 
The  batman' t away.  Id.  lb. 

BINAROS,  a seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  near  the  tnouth  of  a river  which  hills  into 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  borders  of  Catalonia.  It 
has  a good  harbour  at  a short  distance  below  the  town, 
with  from  six  to  nine  fathoms  water.  The  town  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  the  adjacent  country  pro- 
duces excellent  wine.  The  Duke  of  Vcndome  died 
here  in  1 7 1 '2. 

BINARY,  bis,  linus,  two.  Twofold,  double. 

TlMM.  I have  'em  already,  Somcrton. 

Somekton.  llinal  rcTengc  nil  thi*. 

Ford.  If  Itch  of  Edmonton,  act  iii.  SC.  2. 

Pythagoras  nflirroelh,  that  of  the  two  first  principles,  uuity  wits 
God,  and  the  sovereign  good  ; which  is  the  very  nature  ot  one, 
and  is  understanding  it  aclfe : but  the  indefinite  binary,  It  the 
devlll  and  erill,  about  which  is  the  multitude  nattlhll,  and  the 
visible  world.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fed.  bG5. 

Sv>  that  this  matter  was  rightly  called  heaven  ; and  the  union 
of  the  passive  and  artivr  principle  in  the  creation  of  this  material 
heaven  r*  tko  second  ilay’s  work,  ami  the  binarie denotes  the  nature 
thereof.  More.  The  Philosophic h Cabbala,  ch.  i.  lb. 

BTNCHE>  an  ancient  town  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  situated  in 
a fertile  district  on  the  river  Hayc  ; and  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  contests  it  has  occasioned  between  the 
Austrians,  French,  and  Spaniards,  llenry  II.  of  France 
burnt  it  to  the  ground  in  1554,  but  it  was  soon  nftcr 
rebuilt.  The  Archduke  John  of  Austria  took  it  in 
157S,  but  as  this  prince  died  soon  afterwards,  the 
l>ukc  of  Alencon  besieged  it,  and  retook  it  by  storm  the 
same  year.  It  was  next  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapcllc,  in 
HViR.  Another  transfer  of  Binche  was  also  made  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimcgucn,  in  lf>78  j and  in  May  1794,  it 
became  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  Austrians  and 
French,  when  several  warm  engagements  took  place, 
nt  the  close  of  which  the  former  army  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  field.  Its  population  is  almost  4000,  and 
it  is  about  twelve  miles  nearly  south-east  of  Mons. 

BINCHE8TER,  a township  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Alary  Ackland,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  about  a mile 
north-east  from  Bishops  Auckland.  It  is  the  nnoeium 
of  Antoninus  and  the  Buiovitan  of  Ptolemy.  It  stands 
on  the  brow  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Wear ; and  from  the  constant  washing  of 
the  stream  parts  of  the  foundation  of  the  vallum,  con- 
sisting of  huge  blocks  of  stone  placed  transversely, 
have  been  laid  open.  The  manor  house  belongs  to  the 
Wren  family,  and  is  richly  provided  with  Roman  an- 
tiquities found  on  the  station,  such  os  intaglios, 
armour,  coins,  altars,  sculptures,  urns,  scads,  and 
lacrymaiorics.  Much  of  the  pottery  Is  very  choice, 
both  in  material  and  in  execution  } and  few  spots  in 
England  have  disclosed  greater  antiquarian  treasures. 


A paper  concerning  Binchester  may  be  found  in  the  BR. 
seventh  volume  of  the  Areluxologio.  CHtsitu 

BIND,*.)  Goth,  and  A.S.  hindan  ; Dutch  and  “ 
Biwd,  i».  f Ger.  bidden  ; Swe.  binda. 

Bi'ndkr,  r To  tie,  to  fasten,  to  knit,  to  connect,  W *v'^ 
Bi'.ndino.  ) to  confine,  to  put  into  confinement, 
under  constraint  or  obligation.  To  constrain,  to 
oblige. 

■ Sir  mercy,  ray  life  Jon  saue  it  me, 

Do  not  yat  vilany,  fettred  )>ut  1 be. 

In  prison  J>ou  me  do,  but  ooulit  in  bonde*  byndr, 

1 pray  sow  it  be  *0,  for  sebaiM  of  my  kyndc. 

/t.  Brume,  p.  167. 

Now  skb  it  may  nat  goodly  be  wltlistound 
Aral  i*  a tiling  *0  virtuous  >n  kind 
Kefuscllt  nought  to  louc  for  to  lien  Bond 
S1U1  as  him  scluen  list  he  may  not  bind. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  book  i.  fol.  153. 

And  I pumiyde  Ibis  weie  tel  to  the  dcclh,  byndyngc  and  by- 
takyng  into  boldis  mao  and  wrmuicn. 

fVietif.  JJrdit  of  Apostles,  chap.  23. 
fit  I persecuted  this  way  vnto  the  deathe  byndingc  and  deliuer- 
yngc  into  prbou  both  men  und  women.  Bible,  1551. 

And  vnto  thy*  your  fathers  set  their  luidcs  & Beales,  Binding 
.ticm  »due$  to  compel!  the  king  to  kerpe  thy*  contract*. 

Dr.  Par  net’ a If  or  her,  fol.  09. 

Well  Jessica  goe  in. 

Perhaps  ( will  relume  immediately ; 

Doc  as  1 hid  you,  shut  dure*  after  you,  fast  Binde  fast  findc, 

A prouerbe  neuer  stale  in  thriftie  tuLnde. 

Shakspeurc.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  170. 

Euen  in  thn*«  nrtioiu  whereby  an  offence  may  bee  occasioned 
(though  not  giurnj  charity  binder  us  to  dear*  both  our  owne 
name,  and  the  conscience  of  others. 

Hall.  Cont.  Altar  of  the  Reubeuitet,  fol.  939. 

For  be  know*,  that  we  have  no  strength  hut  wbat  he  gives  us  ; 
and  therefore,  as  lie  bindt  burdens  upon  our  shoulders,  *0  lie  gives 
us  strength  to  bear  them.  Taylor.  Sermon  si.  fol.  1 04. 

The  hunter  scciynge  both  his  even,  and  byndinge  bis  [the  Ivon’s] 
leggee  strongly  together,  fyiudly  daunt*  ik  his  fserceoesae,  and 
inaketh  by  in  obedient*  to  his  cosy  goes  and  tokens. 

Sir  Thcmat  Elyol.  The  Gonernour,  p.  157. 

And  likcwysc  they  did  calculate  that  wbirhe  mights  trauaccndc 
and  be  oner  the  ioyoters  or  Byndinge  togidera  of  the  sayd  liricque*. 

Aicoiit.  Thucididea,  fol.  76. 

There  grew  by  this  a field  of  corue,  high,  ripe  } where  reaper* 
wrought. 

And  let  thickc  handful*  fall  to  eartli  j for  which,  some  other 

brought 

Band*,  and  made  sheaves.  Three  tinder*  stood,  aud  took  the 
handful*  reapt 

From  boyes  that  gatberd  quickly  up ; and  by  them  amiefuls 
hrapt.  Chapman.  Horn.  Iliad,  book  10. 

There  too  he  form’d  the  likeness  of  a field 
Crowded  with  corn,  in  which  the  reapers  toil’d 
Each  vrith  a sharp  tooth'd  sickle  in  his  band. 

Along  the  furrow  here,  the  harvest  fell 

In  frequent  handfuls  ; there,  they  Bound  the  sheaves. 

Three  Binder*  of  the  sheaves  their  sultry  task 
All  plied  industrious,  aud  behind  them  boy* 

Attended,  filling  with  (lie  com  their  arms, 

And  olf  ring  still  their  bundle*  to  be  bound. 

Cost  per. 

There  goes  through  the  whole  length  of  it  a spacious  walk  of 
the  finest  gravel,  made  to  btnd  and  unite  so  firmly,  that  it  seem* 
one  continued  stone.  Tatter , No.  179. 

The  law,  by  which  all  creature*  else  are  bomttd. 

Bind*  man  the  lord  of  all. 

Cowper.  The  Task,  book  i. 

Where  in  the  croft  the  russet  hay-rick  stands. 

The  dextrous  kinder  twists  the  sedgy  band*. 

Across  tbe  stack  kb  sharp- edg'd  engine  guides. 

And  tbe  hard  was*  iu  many  a truss  divides. 

Scott.  Am* bean  Eclogue  ii. 
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BrND-  BINDWEED,  Black,  a name  given  to  the  Polygo - 
WEED  nttOT  Convolvulus. 

BINFIELD,  a village  in  Berkshire  situated  in  the 
jIACLE.  heart  of  Windsor  Forest.  On  the  side  of  the  turnpike 
road  from  London  is  a small  neat  brick  house,  once 
the  residence  of  Pope's  father.  Here  much  of  the 
Windsor  Forest  was  composed  by  the  poet.  Population, 
in  1821,  ltX%7-  Poor's  rates,  in  1803,  at  4*.  sGCJO.  6s. 
A rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

BINGEN,  a town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Ilesse,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  near  the  borders  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  The  principal  support  of  the 
place  is  the  culture  of  a particular  kind  of  wine  called 
scharlach,  and  a trade  by  means  of  the  river  to  Hol- 
land. The  population  is  less  than  3000.  The  waters 
of  the  Rhine  being  conlined  near  this  town  by  shelving 
rocks,  form  a narrow  strait,  near  which  is  the  dan- 
gerous whirlpool  called  Bingcrloch.  During  the 
French  revolution,  Bingen  was  frequently  a contested 
point,  and  was  taken  and  retaken  almost  every  year 
between  1*M  and  1*96.  It  was  once  a fortified  place, 
but  the  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
16S9.  They  were  renewed  by  order  of  Buonaparte 
when  first  Consul  of  France.  Bingen  is  about  20  miles 
west  of  Meats  } lut.  49”  5.V  N.  and  long.  *°  48'  E. 

BINNACLE  or  Bittacle,  (like  nmny  other  sea 
terms,  of  unknown  or  doubtful  origin)  is  used  to 
denote  the  box  in  which  the  compass  is  placed  for 
steering  a ship. 

It  U common  in  the  Navy,  and  in  most  ships  steered 
by  a w heel,  to  have  two  Binnacles,  or  one  double  Bin- 
nacle, for  the  convenience  of  the  steersman,  on  either 
side  of  the  wheel,  but  it  is  certainly  a custom  attended 
with  bad  consequences,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
vessels;  for  in  these  cases  the  compasses  are  neces- 
sarily so  near  together  as  to  affect  each  others  direc- 
tion, and  thereby  to  render  the  course  of  the  ship 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  To  avoid  this,  sliding  Bin- 
nacles are  sometimes  employed,  but  they  have  never 
been  very  generally  adopted. 

For  day  purposes,  the  form  of  the  Binnacle  is  of 
no  great  importance,  provided  it  be  such  that  the  man 
at  the  helm  can  obtain  a clear  view  of  the  card  in  all 
requisite  points  : but  in  the  night,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  that  the  card  be  distinctly  seen,  much  in- 
genuity has  accordingly  Iteen  exercised  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Binnacles  and  Binnacle  lamps ; one  or  two  of 
the  most  important  of  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  describe. 

Those  now  in  general  use  in  the  Navy,  called 
Sir  Home  Popham's  Binnacles,  being  formed  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  of  that  distinguished  officer,  consists 
of  a square  box,  about  2 feet  high,  and  18  inches  on  the 
side,  with  a top  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a square 
pyramid,  the  bottom  of  which  fits  accurately  upon  the 
top  of  the  box.  The  four  sides  of  the  frustum  arc  of 
plate  glass,  whereby  the  compass  card,  which  is  about 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  square  box,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  in  the  daytime  ; and  for  the  night,there 
are  provided  thin  copper  screens,  which  shut  up  those 
sides  not  necessary  for  the  steersman's  immediate 
purpose,  and  which  at  the  same  time  assist  to  rellcct 
the  light  nf  the  lamp  on  the  other  side,  strongly  upon 
the  card.  The  lamp  itself  is  attached  to  one  of  these 
screens,  a hole  being  cat  in  it  just  sufficient  to  admit 
what  light  is  necessary.  As  there  would  be  great 
liability  of  breaking  these  gloss  faces,  the  four  edges 
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of  the  frustum  are  defended  by  strong  wooden  frames  BIN- 
with  projecting  edges  ; and  at  top  with  a flat  piece  of  NACLE. 
wood  that  also  projects  considerably  beyond  the  ~"LJ 

glass,  which  latter,  by  this  means,  is  pretty  well  pro- 
tected from  injury.  We  have  shown  one  of  these 
Binnacles  in  fig.  I.  Plate  XIII.  No.  2.,  and  the  lamp  in 
fig.  2.  the  method  of  attaching  which  will  be  easily 
understood. 

An  improved  ship's  Binnacle  is  described  by  Mr.  G. 

Preston  of  Wapping,  in  vol.  xxxi.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  of  /irts.  This  has  a cylindrical  top,  which 
encloses  the  lamp,  and  which  gives  a powerful  light 
vertically  on  the  compass,  but  i9  seen  by  no  one  except 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  big.  3.  is  a representation  of 
this  Binnacle  in  perspective,  ns  it  stands  on  the  deck 
of  a vessel  opposite  the  steering  wheel  ; fig.  4.  is  a 
section  of  the  box,  containing  the  lnmpund  reflectors ; 

AA,  fig.  3.  is  a square  box  closed  by  a door  in  front, 
which  is  omitted  in  the  drawing,  to  show  the  interior. 

This  box  is  fixed  down  in  a proper  situation  on  the 
deck,  and  supported  at  a convenient  height  to  view 
the  compass  card  which  it  contains,  the  two  sides 
being  exactly  parallel  to  the  ship's  keel.  B is  a shelf 
in  the  box,  to  support  a board  C,  which  exactly  fits 
the  box,  but  having  its  angles  taken  off  to  permit  it  to 
slide  in  and  out  more  freely  : it  has  a stem  a of  brass 
wire  standing  up  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  termi- 
nating in  a sharp  point,  on  which  the  compass  card 
Is  freely  suspended ; being  then  included  within 
a circular  hole  made  in  the  top  of  the  box,  and 
its  divisions  reading  against  a line  called  by 
seamen  the  lubber  tine,  drawn  on  a piece  of  white 
paper  seen  plainly  in  the  figure.  The  opening  on  the 
top  of  the  box  is  surrounded  by  an  octangular  lan- 
tern, which  has  glass  panes  in  all  its  sides  half  way 
up  from  the  bottom,  to  admit  light  in  the  day  -time  j 
but  at  night  these  arc  closed  by  sliding  shutters  a a a. 

The  compass  is  seen  through  the  glass  b,  which  is 
placed  at  a proper  inclination  to  command  the  view  of 
the  card  : the  lamp  is  situated  in  a circular  box  fitted 
into  a ring  F,  at  the  top  of  the  lantern  frame  ; and 
has  a dome  G with  a chimney  d,  to  take  off  the  smoke. 

The  section,  fig.  4.  will  explain  the  interior  parts  ; 

HH  arc  the  sides  of  a cylindrical  box  which  fits  into 
the  ring  F,  fig.  3.  : e e and  ff  arc  the  sections  of  the 
two  brass  circles  called  the  gimbals.  II KK  is  a brass 
box  which  fits  into  the  ring  F,  and  has  at  its  bottom 
a large  plane  convex  lens  KK,  which  concentrates  the 
light  of  the  lamp  above,  and  throws  it  down  ou  the 
card  beneath.  The  lamp  LL  is  just  within  the  box  ; it 
consists  of  a deep  copper  hoop,  forming  the  external 
surface,  with  n lid  at  the  top,  and  nt  bottom  half  way 
down,  which  have  each  a hole  through  their  centres, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  us  rings ; another 
hoop  being  soldered  within  these,  forms  a complete 
hollow  ring  in  which  the  oil  is  contained,  as  shewn 
at  LL  fig.  4.  this  being  filled  nt  the  tubes  g h.  The 
wick  i is  situnted  in  a kind  of  spout  which  proceeds 
from  the  interior  of  the  ring  to  its  centre  ; and  being 
very  narrow,  diminishes  the  light  very  little  j for  as 
shewn  in  the  figure,  the  frame  is  made  to  project 
over  the  end  of  it,  and  then  comes  in  the  centre  of  the 
bole,  that  the  lens  KK  may  throw  the  light  down 
with  the  greatest  effect ; and  to  increase  this  a reflector 
is  added.  M is  a kind  of  conical  chimney,  which  stands 
over  the  lamp  and  includes  the  light  : the  conical 
part  U of  this  is  turned  within,  and  well  polished  to 
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BIN-  reflect  the  light  downwards.  By  this  means  the  card 
K.tCLE.  is  well  illuminated,  und  if  the  shutters  mi  are  put 
— down,  no  light  is  shown  which  would  be  perceived  by 
“pHFR  an  enemy  at  sea ; fur  the  only  aperture  b directs  the 
* li^ht  upwards,  and  that  in  a direction  where  it  will 
not  full  on  any  part  of  the  ship. 

The  lamp  U easily  trimmed  or  lighted  by  taking 
out  the  box  from  the  ring  at  the  top  of  the  lan- 
tern ; the  lamp  of  course  comes  with  it,  and  there  is  a 
bole  on  one  side  to  give  access  to  it  : if  it  is  to  be 
filled  with  oil,  the  box  turned  upside  down,  and  the 
gimhal  ef  keeping  the  lump  horizontal,  it  may  be 
filled  or  taken  out,  to  clean  the  conical  reflector,  and 
the  lens  also,  if  they  require  it. 

Gilbert*  Double  Binnacle  Lamp.  This  is  exhibited 
in  our  fig.  5.  DEFG  in  the  lantern  and  L the  lamp  j 
AA  arc  two  condensing  lenses,  and  BB  two  others, 
so  adjusted  to  these  as  to  throw  the  light  after 
being  brought  to  a focus,  upon  the  two  mirrors 
MM.  from  which  it  is  reflected  strongly  upon  the  two 
cards  NS,  NS  ; by  a proper  adjustment  of  the  two 
lenses,  the  light  is  made  to  converge  and  diverge  in 
any  degree,  and  thereby  to  illuminate  the  card  only. 
The  contrast  of  this  intense  light  with  every  thing 
else  dark,  renders  the  card  so  exceedingly  bright, 
that  in  the  darkest  night  the  steersman  sees  it  more 
distinctly  than  in  the  brightest  day  at  the  same  time 
not  a single  ray  of  light  escapes  that  can  be  seen  by 
an  enemy.  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Gilbert  have  also  a single 
Binnacle  lamp  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  and 
possessing  the  same  advantages. 

BINOMINOUS,  bit,  bums,  two,  and  uomen,  a name t 
quasi  nocuneN,  from  nosco > nwi,  to  know. 

Having  two  names. 

Expect  not  1 should  reckon  up  their  oererml  nimn,  bccwiM 
duly  increasing,  and  many  of  them  are  binmninom,  as  which, 
when  they  began  to  tire  in  sale,  are  quirkned  with  a new  name. 

Fuller.  Wart  hire,  vol.  ii.  toh  154. 

BINOCULAR,  bis,  binus,  two,  and  oculus  (perhaps 
from  ©t0<\o,  Dvrict  pro  otf/OaX/so*,  from  Sn^pai,  to 
see.)  Having  two  eyes.  When  applied  to  a telescope  ; 
—allowing  or  requiring  the  use  of  both  eyes. 

8c  that  as  most  animals  are  Uawn/ar,  spiders  for  the  moat  part 
octonocular,  and  some  xrnoculor ; an  flies,  &c.  are  multocular, 
having  a»  many  eyes  os  there  are  perforations  in  their  cornea. 

" Her  ham.  Phy.  Then,  book  vlii.  ch.  iii.  sole  a. 

As  In  certain  circumstance*  we  Invariably  see  one  object  appear 
double,  so  in  other*  we  as  invariably  sec  two  objects  unite  into 
one  ; and,  in  nppearanre,  lose  their  duplicity.  This  is  evident  in 
the  appearance  of  the  binocular  tc-lesropf. 

fitiif*  Inquiry , eb.  vi.  SC.  13. 

BIOBIO,  a river  of  South  America,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Chili,  which  rises  in  the  Andes,  and  falls  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  two  miles  in  breadth  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  and  contains  a great  body  of  water. 

BIOGRAD,  a town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  Dal- 
matia, and  the  former  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Croatia. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  Hungarians 
and  Venetians  ; hut  has  a good  harbour  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  secured  by  several  small  islands 
opposite  its  mouth.  It  is  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Zara,  and  is  nearly  twenty  miles  south- 
east of  the  town  of  that  name. 

BIO'GRAPHER,**  From  /9&v,  life,  and  7 po'pw, 

Bi'ooicpnr,  >1  grave,  l write. 

Bi'ografhicai,.  ) A writer  of  the  lives  of  Indi- 
viduals. 


The  ehorKter  of  the  author,  that  industrious  and  exact  anti-  BJO- 
quary  and  biographer,  klr.  Anthony  Wood,  l*  well  known  to  the  GRAPHER 
learned  world.  Wood.  Ath.  Ox**.  Bookseller*  to  the  Header. 

But  in  tlwt  he  came  *>  late  thither  a*  «b»  author  moiUnns  and  v ^lPES- 
staved  to  tong  there  a*  three  year*,  which  He  afterward*  mnUwm  ; 
and,  as  ti»c  biographical  fry  who  follow  have  nibbled  oat  of  him 
they  arc  all  «u* taken,  for  lie  will  proarody  appear  two  year*  before 
that  time  amou.it*  to,  io  tbc  wars 

Oldys.  Life  of  Balrgk,  vU. 

HU  biographical  writing*  teach  philosophy,  at  once  by  precept 
and  by  example.  Hit  moral*  and  bi»  characters  mutually  explain 
and  give  force  to  oacli  other.  Hu  sentiment*  of  tbc  duty  of  a 
biographer  were  peculiarly  Juft  und  delicate. 

Lang  home's  Life  mf  Plutarch. 

Those  parallel  circumrlanees  and  kindred  images,  to  which  we 
readily  conform  our  minds,  are,  atovr  all  other  writing*,  to  be 
found  in  narrative*  of  the  live*  of  particular  pensoui. ; ami  thrre- 
forc,  no  opccict  of  writing  seen  Wore  worthy  of  cultirntton  than 
biography,  since  none  cun  be  mnrr  delightful  or  more  useful,  none 
cau  more  certainly  enchain  the  heart  by  irre»istiMe  interest,  or 
more  widely  diffuse  instruction  to  every  diversity  nf  condition. 

Johnson.  Rnmbhr,  Tso.  SO. 


You  cannot  compare  the  history’  of  the  *aine  event*  a*  delivered 
hr  irar  two  historian*,  but  yon  will  meet  with  marry  circumstance* 
which,  though  mentioned  by  one,  are  either  wbully  omitted,  or 
differently  related  by  the  other ; und  tbia  observation  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  biographical  writing*. 

If  'at  son.  Apology  for  Christianity, 


BIPAPILLARIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  in  the  second 
order  of  Lamarck's  class  Fuuicata,  which  may  be 
denominated  Sulitaria.  Generic  character : body  free, 
naked,  ovate  globose,  and  tailed  ; with  two  pupilhe  at 
the  superior  extremity.  The  papilUc  conical,  equal, 
perforate  at  the  apex  ; three  tenUcula  at  each  orifice. 

This  name  is  given  by  Lamarck  to  an  animal 
described  and  figured  in  Peron'a  manuscripts  found  by 
him  on  tbe  western  coast  of  New  Holland. 

BTPART1TE,  1 fits,  two,  and  partior,  partitas,  to 

Bifabted.  J part. 

Shared,  separated,  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  divine  f*tc  i>  al*«  bipartite  . some  tbri*U  wappufing  Cod, 
both  to  decree  sod  to  doe  All  tiling*  io  a*  (evil  a*  well  Mf  nod)  or 
by  bis  immediate  influence  to  determine  all  action*,  aiul  so  moke 
them  alike  necessary  to  us. 

Cmltcarth.  Intellectual  System,  pr ef.  i. 

By  our  by -parted  crowne,  of  which 
The  moyctic  is  mine. 

By  Gad,  to  whniur  my  soule  must  paue, 

And  so  m time  way  thine, 

1 pray  iber. 

Warner.  Albiont  England,  book  Iv. 


BIPED,  Gr.  inw ; Lat.  lipet.  liis,  two.  and 
pcs,  a foot  : in  natural  history  as  distinguished  from 
quadruped.  *srl  btirSy,  dintpoo.  Homo 

est  animal  it  pcs,  tine  pennis.  Man  is  an  animal,  biped , 
unfeathcrcd.  Such  was  Plato’s  definition.  Sec  Dio- 
genes Laertius  in  Vita  Diogrnis. 

BIPENNATED,  bis , two,  and  penaa,  a wing.  Gr. 
Ucrttoa,  from  Nc’to/mii,  I fly. 

Having  two  wings. 


For  tbe  keeping  tbe  body  *teodv,  and  upright  in  flight,  it  gene- 
rally holds  true  (if  I miaUkc  not;  that  nJl  hipennated  ioaect*  have 
pmx'ea  under  tlie  hinder  port*  of  their  wing*,  but  such  as  bare  four 

wings  or  wings  with  elytra,  aooe.  

Her  ham.  Phyt.  The 0.  book  rm.  du  iv. 


BIPES,  Pallas,  Cuv.  Biped.  In  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Scutcordia,  order 
Sauriu,  class  Reptilia. 

Generic  character  : hind  feet  only  visible ; ears 
very  distinct.  This  remarkable  genus  was  first 
noticed  by  Pallas,  who  discovered  it  in  the  southern 
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BIPES.  parts  of  Siberia,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  by 
~ Lacepcdc  and  Cuvier.  It  resembles  generally  a snake, 
, but  on  closer  inspection,  two  small  moveable  appen- 
l^~'y  dagea  are  found,  one  on  either  side  of  the  vent,  in 
which  Cuvier  discovered  on  dissection  on  os  Femoris, 
Fdtra  and  Fibula,  with  four  metatarsal  bones  forming 
finders,  which  however  have  rto  phalanges  : he  also 
noticed  that  though  no  anterior  extremities  were  visible 
externally,  vet  there  were  clavicles  and  scapula:  bidden 
under  the  skin.  The  following  are  the  species: 

B.  Pallasii,  Cloquet ; Laccrta  Apoda,  Full.;  Lacerta 
Apus,  Gymel ; ShcLopusik  of  the  Natives  ; Apodal 
Lizard , Shaw  ; Pallasian  Biped.  This  was  the  animal 
discovered  by  Pallas  in  Siberia  : it  measures  about 
three  feet  in  length ; is  of  a pale  ferruginous  colour 
above,  and  pale  yellowish  brown  below  ; has  a deep 
furrow  running  along  the  sides  : the  scales  ore  partly 
imbricated,  partly  verticillatcd  and  those  on  the  tail 
slightly  carinated  ; the  tail  is  very  long  ; the  feet 
short  and  having  but  two  toes.  It  is  believed  to  be 
harmless. 

B.  Gronovii,  Cloq.;  Aaguis  Bipcs,  Lin.;  Biped  Lizard, 
Shaw ; Gronorum  Biped.  About  six  inches  long  and 
not  thicker  than  a goose  quill  ; of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  and  each  scale  on  the  back  spotted  with  brown; 
the  foot  round  and  not  divided  into  toes  ; tail  shorter 
than  the  body.  Its  country  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
figured  in  Scba’s  book  under  the  name  of  Serpens 
Pusilltu  e Nigntid. 

B.  Istpidopus , LacS?p.;  Scaly  Footed  Biped . This 

animal  is  described  by  Lacdpcde  in  the  Annals  of  the 
French  Museum  ; it  was  brought  from  New  Holland  by 
P£ron,  and  this  was  the  species  dissected  by  Cuvier  ; 
its  feet  have  the  appearance  of  two  small  oblong  scaly 
plates ; tail  twice  as  long  as  the  body  ; it  ha9  two 
lines  of  pores  near  the  vent. 

Sec  Cuvier  Idgne  Animat ; Diclionnaire  des  Sciences 
Nature  lies ; Shaw's  General  Zoology. 

BIRCH,  1 A.  S . birc,  bircc;  Dutch,  ber^;  Ger. 

Ri'rc  hex.  ) birke,  which  Wacbtcr  thinks  is  from 
the  verb  brechen,  splendere,  to  be  bright ; so  culled 
from  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  bark.  Pliny,  L 16. 
c.  IS.  speaks  of  the  nurabdis  candor  of  the  birch.  It 
•howeth  wonderful  white,  says  Holland. 

But  bow  the  fire  wu  naked  up  on  bights. 

And  cUr  the  runio  how  the  trees  bigble, 

As  oke,  fir,  birt  h. 

Chaucer.  The  Knigktet  Tale,  V.  2931. 
The  eugli,  obedient  to  the  bender*  will, 

The  birth  for  shafts,  tlw;  sallow  fin-  the  mill. 

Spenser.  Fame  Queene,  book  L can.  1. 

Now,  as  food  father*. 

Haring  bound  vp  tbs  threatoiog  twig*  of  birch, 

Onely  to  stjeke  il  in  their  chiUlren*  sight. 

For  terror,  not  to  vse : In  time  the  rod 
More  mock’d,  then  fear'd.  , 

Shahtprare.  Meniure  far  Measure,  fol.  63, 
But  though  do  more  his  brow  severe,  nor  dread 
Of  birehem  accptre  awes  my  riper  age, 

A sterner  tynuit  rises  to  my  view. 

With  deadlier  weapon  arm’ll. 

Jago.  Edge-hill,  book  ail. 

Bibch  Bat,  a bay  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  Amerirn,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  vast  number  of  Birch  trees  that  were  found 
in  its  vicinity.  The  south-east  part  is  bounded  by 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  but  in  other  places  the 
shores  arc  bare,  and  the  wooded  heights  at  a distance 
from  the  coast,  leave  a low  intervening  tract. 


BIRD,  if.  *) 

Bint*,’  e.  V 

Bi'hdixo, 

Bi'rDCATCHEE, 

Bi  RPKit,  Anciently  br'ulde ,-  from  the 

J5ia  t>- dolts,  A g to  broaden , to  spread 

^abroad.  So  called  from  the  in- 
bd-kyei»,  creased  breadth,  when  the  wing* 

Bl  RD1XC-F1ECE,  il  | , . ° 

' are  exiNindeu  or  spre.td  abroad, 
Bikd-like,  r r 

Bird-limb, 

Bird- limed, 

Bird- loops, 

Bird-spelling.  , 

Ich  wrote  fork  wyde  where,  walkynge  myo  one 
In  a wjrlde  wilderness*.  I>y  a wodc  ayde 
til  me  of  briddes.  abyde  me  made. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  169. 

TIm*  birds  that  Han  loft  her  song 
While  they  ban  Wilfred  cold  fail  strong 
In  wether*  grille,  and  derke  to  sight 
Ren  in  Mny  fur  sunn*  bright 
So  glad,  that  they  shew  in  singing; 

Tli* l in  her  bert  i*  such  liking 
That  they  mule  liugvn  and  hen  ligltt. 

Chaucer.  The  Hamauut  rtf  the  Rate,  fol.  116. 

These  loners  know  well  Inongh,  the  rninegloriou*  mindes  of 
many,  which  baue  a great  delight  in  their  nwnr  praysc*  wherewith 
they  be  caught  like  as  the  byt'dsr  hrgirylelh  the  lyrdes. 

Vitet.  Jnttrue.  of  Chrulian  Women,  bouk  L eh.  14. 

Tbei  should  hanc  lacked  leisure  lo  bane  separate  tlie  uynluientea 
and  swete  spices  from  the  bodye,  sceyng  they  vleaued  as  fast  thereto 
as  byrdeltmc.  UdatL  John,  cap.  20. 

The  yongcr  sorte,  come  pyping  on  npscc, 

In  wYistlr*  made  of  fine  enticing  wood, 

Til  they  haue  caught  the  birds,  for  whom  they  bryded. 

Gascoigne.  EpU.  to  Steele  Gins. 

No  tree,  whose  brandies  did  not  hramdy  spring; 

No  branch,  whereon  a fine  bird  did  not  sit  : 

No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing; 

No  son;  but  did  rootaiae  a louely  diu 

Spenser.  Facet*  Queene,  book  ii.  Can.  6 

Jul.  TTis  almost  morning,  I would  haue  thee  gone. 

And  yet  do  further  then  a wanton's  bird. 

That  lets  it  hop  a little  trout  kit  hand. 

Like  a poorc  prisoner  iu  his  twisted  gvues. 

And  with  a silken  thred  plucks  it  bark  again*. 

So  loutng  jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Sheskrpeart.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  60. 

I do  inultc  you  to  morrow  morning  to  my  bans*  to  breakfast 
after  well  a birdiug  together,  1 haue  a flue  hawke  for  tlie  bush. 

Id.  Merry  Wives,  fol  51. 

■ O that  this  young  fellow. 

Who,  on  mv  knowledge,  is  aide  to  beat  a man. 

Should  be  baffled  by  this  blind  UBDginwl  boy, 

Or  fear  his  btrd-boUt. 

Massinger.  The  Guardian,  act  UL  SC.  1. 

As  Cupid  took  his  bow  and  bolt, 

Some  bwthng  sport  to  find. 

Hr  chanced  on  a country  twain. 

Which  was  xoute  yeoman's  hind. 

L’ncertaiu  .-tut hors  in  Ellis,  in.  346. 

An*,  'fflud,  'ii*  tl>«  Iwsrar- start  out  o’  the  brown  studio. 

Ckj.  Rather  the  btrd-ey'd  stroke,  sir.  Your  oht^rraucc  u too 
blunt,  sir. 

Ben  Jenson.  Cynthia's  Reoets,  act  r.  sc.  4. 

- Tie  creep*  vp  into  the  chimney. 

Mist.  Ford.  There  they  alwtics  w to  discharge  their  birding- 
pcccet : creep*  into  the  kill-hole. 

She  Ms pectre.  Merry  Ifiuri.  fol.  54. 
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BIR  D-C  ATCHING. 


BIRD. 


BIRD- 

CATCH- 

ING. 


For  when  1 we,  bow  they  do  mount  on  hie, 

Wnuin?  their  ouUtrotc lit  *ring«  at  lihrrtie  ; 

Then  do  I think,  how  bird-Uke  in  « cap: 

My  life  I trade,  and  grief  ran  never  swage. 

Miff  nr  for  Magistrates,  fol.  6*3. 

Now  as  touching  lirdlimt,  it  is  made  of  the  herries  of  misselto, 
gathered  in  luirrest  time  before  they  are  ripe  ; for  if  they  should 
taric  still  to  tnke  shower*  of  mine,  well  might  they  thrive  and 
enerease  in  higneme,  but  their  strength  and  vertwe  would  he  gone 
drain*,  for  ever  making  any  such  glow  or  hisdtiuic  aforesaid. 

Holland.  Phase,  L fol.  497. 


As  there  U a prepared  ness  to  good  works,  so  there  is  a pre- 
pared nc*v  to  evil  -,  when  the  heart  Ls  thus  bird-limed,  then  it  cleaves 
to  every  thing  it  meets  with. 

6'uWtrfjt.  .Y  Christian's  growth,  port  ii.  els.  Ui. 

Sweet  fr  I low-prisoners,  *twas  a cruel  art, 

Thr  first  invention  to  restrain  the  wing, 

To  keep  the  inhabitant*  o’  the  air  dose  captive. 

That  were  created  to  sky  freedom  : surely 
Tlx*  merciless  creditor  took  his  first  light. 

And  prisons  their  first  models,  from  such  bird  loops. 

SKnlry.  The  liird  in  a Cage,  art  iv.  SC.  1. 


Another  parte  followyngr  the  fiighte  of  byrdet  (for  the  French- 
men are  above  all  other  nations  emminge  ill  bird  jjtcUtngr,}  with 
niurhc  slaughter  of  the  bnrbarmu  nations  pearsed  vuto  the  costc 
of  Sclavonic,  and  wasted  in  Pannonie. 

Arlk.  G oldyng.  Justine,  fol.  108. 


During  this  storm,  'tit  also  obvrvcd,  many  sorts  of  birds  flew 
into  his  ship,  and  the  dove,  that  came  among  them,  was  look'd 
upon  to  presage  the  calm  that  enaued  two  days  after. 

Oldys.  I Aft  of  Ralegh,  CUV. 

Of  birds,  how  each,  according  to  her  kind, 

Proper  materials  for  Iter  nest  can  find. 

And  build  a frame,  which  deepest  thought  in  man 
Would  or  amend  or  imitate  in  rain? 

Prior.  Solomon,  book  i. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  and  fleshly  Inst*  do  debase  mens 
minds,  thev  sink  us  down  into  sense,  and  giew  its  to  these  low  and 
inferior  things  like  birdlime.  Til/otioa.  Sermon  ir. 

How  oft  your  birds  have  undeserving  bled, 

Linnet,  or  warbling  thrush,  or  moaning  dove, 

Pheasant  with  gaily-gkiitcring  wings. 

Or  cnr!y-niou:>ting  lark  ! 

U’ortou.  Ode  on  Shorting. 

Thnt  government  Wing  to  situated,  as  to  have  a Inrge  range 
of  prospect,  and  as  it  were  a bird’s  rye  view  of  every  thing, 
they  might  see  distant  dangers,  and  distant  advantages,  winch  were 
not  so  visible  to  those,  wlui  stood  oo  the  common  level. 

liurkr.  Letter  to  Thomas  Hnrg  l,  Aby- 

The  persons  who  catch  these  birds  [nightinrales.J  make  use  of 
small  trap-net*,  without  call-birds,  and  arc  considered  as  infcrioc 
in  dignity  to  other  bird-catrhtrs,  who  will  not  rnnk  with  them. 

Ptnnmnt.  Jintish  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 


B I R D-C  ATCHING. 


Thf.rr  have  been  many  excellent  anti  ingenious 
methods  invented  for  Bird -catching,  flic  greater  part 
of  which  are  practised  by  day,  but  a few  require  the 
assistance  of  night. 

Atuoug  the  latter  the  principal  are  by  hat-folding,  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  bat-fowling,  and  by  the  use 
of  a species  of  net  called  a trammel  net.  The  net 
used  for  bat-folding,  should  be  made  of  the  strongest 
and  finest  twine,  and  is  to  be  extended  between  two 
poles,  of  ahout  ten  feet  long,  tapering  to  a point  at 
one  end,  the  fine  ends  meeting  at  the  top  of  the  net. 
The  larger  ends  are  to  be  held  by  the  person  who 
takes  the  management  of  the  net,  who  by  stretching 
out  his  arms,  is  to  keep  the  net  extended  to  the  ut- 
most, opposite  to  the  hedge,  in  which  the  Birds  arc  sup- 
posed to  be.  Another  of  the  party  carries  a lantern, 
which  by  means  of  a pole,  he  holds  up  at  a short 
distance,  behind  the  centre  of  the  net.  One  or  two 
others  place  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  by  beating  it  with  sticks  disturb  the  Birds, 
which,  beiug  alarmed,  fly  towards  the  light,  but  we 
intercepted  in  their  flight  by  the  net,  which  is  im- 
mediately folded  upon  them.  Fifteen  or  twenty  small 
Birds,  such  as  sparrows,  linnets,  goldfinches,  &c.  arc 
not  uufrequently  caught  in  this  way  by  a single  fold. 
This  sport  cannot  be  followed  with  much  success, 
except  when  the  nights  are  very  dork,  nor  until  very 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  trees  having  lost  their 
leaves,  the  Birds  are  driven  for  shelter  to  the  hollys, 
yews,  hay-ricks,  &c. 

Trammel  nets  are  generally  between  thirty  and 
forty  yards  long,  and  about  five  or  six  wide,  and  a 
light  pole  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the  net 
is  fixed  to  each  end  in  order  to  keep  it  expended. 


This  net  is  then  drawn  by  two  men  over  the  stubble, 
heaths.  &c.  the  bottom  being  suffered  to  drag  lightly 
on  the  ground  ; this  rouses  the  Birds  and  causes  them 
to  flutter  up  against  the  net,  which  motion  being  felt  by 
the  men,  the  net  is  immediately  dropped  and  the  Birds 
are  secured.  This  is  the  most  destructive  method  of 
catching  Birds,  and  one  which  is  seldom  adopted,  ex- 
cept by  poachers,  ns  it  not  only  takes  larks,  fieldfares, 

&c.  but  also  all  other  Birds  that  roost  on  the  ground, 
such  ns  snipes,  woodcocks,  quails,  partridges,  and 
grouse,  the  two  last  of  which  arc  taken  in  great 
numbers  by  the  poachers,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  Sometimes  a setter  is  used  with  a 
very  small  lantern  fixed  to  its  neck,  by  which  means 
instead  of  dragging  the  whole  field,  the  poachers  are 
enabled  to  walk  directly  to  the  spot  where  the  Birds 
lie,  and  then  by  drawing  the  centre  of  the  net  over 
the  dog's  back,  and  dropping  it  a few  yards  before 
him,  they  often  take  the  whole  covey  at  once. 

In  the  day  time  Birds  are  taken  principally  by  means 
of  nets,  springes,  and  Bird-lime. 

Clap  nets,  the  operation  of  which  is  very  similar  to 
those  last  described,  were  formerly  much  used  by 
sportsmen,  but  are  now  very  seldom  heard  of.  The 
net  differed  from  that  used  at  night,  only  os  it  was 
much  shorter,  and  the  parties  instead  of  being  on  foot, 
were  generally  mounted.  A dog  having  found  the 
game,  both  the  horsemen  setoff  at  a full  gallop,  passed 
the  net  over  the  dog's  back,  and  dropped  it  as  in  the 
former  method  ; but  it  is  only  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  when  the  Birds  lie  well,  that  many  are 
to  be  taken  in  this  manner.  Mode  of 

Larks  may  be  taken  in  the  day  time  by  means  catching 
of  a net,  which  should  not  exceed  twelve  yards  in  k*rk*. 
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BIRD-  length,  nor  three  and  a half  in  width,  and  which  is  to 
CATCH-  be  held  by  two  persons,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
v ^ trammel  net.  But  os  larks  seldom  or  ever  lie  so  close 

v'— ^ as  partridges,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  rising 
too  soon,  the  following  stratagem  has  been  adopted  : 
One  of  the  sportsmen  carries  in  his  hand  a live  or 
stuffed  hawk,  fixed  to  the  end  o£a  long  stick,  which 
as  he  runs  with  the  net  towards  the  larks,  he  holds 
up  in  the  air  before  him  as  high  as  he  can.  At  the 
sight  of  this  the  larks  are  so  terrified,  that  they  dare 
not  move,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  notice  of  their 
supposed  enemy,  and  the  sportsmen  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  the  net  over  and  securing  them. 
Bird-catch-  In  the  suburbs  of  London  (and  particularly  nbout 
itur  near  Shoreditch)  are  several  weavers  and  other  tradesmen, 
London.  who,  during  the  months  of  October  and  March,  get 
their  livelihood  by  an  ingenious,  and  we  may  say,  a 
scientific  method  of  Bird -catching,  which  is  totally 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  reason 
of  this  trade  being  confined  to  so  small  a compass, 
is  that  there  is  no  considerable  sale  for  singing 
Birds  except  in  the  metropolis ; and  us  the  apparatus 
for  this  purpose  is  also  heavy,  and  at  the  some  time 
must  be  carried  on  a man’s  back,  it  prevents  the  Bird- 
catchers  from  going  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
distance  from  home.  This  method  of  Bird-catching 
must  have  been  lung  practised,  as  it  is  brought  to  a 
roost  systematical  perfection,  and  is  attended  with  very 
considerable  expense. 

The  nets  are  a roost  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
generally  twelve  yards  and  a half  long,  and  two  yards 
and  a half  wide  : and  no  one  on  oare  insertion, 
would  imagine  that  a Bird,  (who  is  so  very  quick  in 
all  his  motions)  could  be  caught  by  the  nets  Hupping 
over  each  other,  till  he  becomes  eye-witness  that  the 
puller  seldom  fails. 

The  wild  Birds  fly,  (as  the  Bird-catchers  term  it) 
chiefly  during  the  month  of  October,  and  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  November,  as  the  flight  in  March  is  much 
less  considerable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also  that  the  several  sj>ccics  of  Birds  of  flight, 
do  not  make  their  appearance  precisely  at  the  same 
time,  during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and 
November.  The  pippet  (a  small  species  of  lark)  for 
example,  begins  to fiy  about  Michaelmas,  and  then  the 
woodlark,  linnet,  goldfinch,  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  and 
other  Birds  of  flight  succeed : all  of  which  are  not  easily 
to  be  caught,  or  in  any  numbers,  at  any  other  time, 
and  more  particularly  the  pippet  und  the  woodlark. 

These  Birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and  March 
flights,  are  chiefly  on  wing  from  day-break  till  noon, 
though  there  is  afterwards  a small  flight  from  two 
till  night ; but  this,  however,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  the  Bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets  at 
noon. 

It  may  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  naturalist, 
to  consider  whence  these  periodical  flights  of  cer- 
tain Birds  can  arise.  As  the  ground,  is  ploughed 
during  the  months  of  October  and  March,  for  sowing 
the  winter  and  lent  corn,  it  should  seem  that  they  are 
thus  supplied  with  a great  profusion  both  of  seeds 
and  insects,  which  they  cannot  so  easily  procure  at 
any  other  season. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  another  circum- 
stance to  be  observed  during  their  flitting,  viz.  that 
they  fly  always  against  the  wind  ; hence  there  is  great 
contention  among  the  Bird-catchers  who  shall  gain  that 


point : if  (for  example)  the  wind  is  westerly,  the  Bird-  BIRD- 
catcher  who  lays  his  nets  most  to  the  east  is  always  CATCH- 
sure  of  catching  ever)'  thing,  provided  his  call -Birds  ****■ 
are  good.  A gentle  wind  to  the  south-west  generally 
produces  the  best  sport.  The  Bird-catcher  who  is  a 
substantial  man  and  has  a proper  apparatus  for  this 
purpose  generally  carries  with  him  five  or  six  linnets, 

(of  which  more  ore  caught  than  any  singing  Bird) 
two  goldfinches,  two  greenfinches,  a woodlark,  a 
redpoYe,  a yellowhammer,  titlark,  and  aberdivine,  und 
perhaps  a bullfinch  j these  arc  placed  at  small  distances 
from  the  nets  in  little  cages.  He  has  besides  wluit 
are  called  jlur- Birds,  which  are  placed  within  the  nets, 
and  are  raised  upon  the/far, (a  moveable  perch,  which  the 
Bird-catcher  can  raise  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a long 
string  fastened  to  it)  and  gently  let  down  at  the  time 
the  wild  Bird  approaches  them.  These  generally 
consist  of  a linnet,  a goldfinch,  and  a greenfinch, 
which  are  secured  to  the  Jlur  by  what  is  called  a bract, 
a contrivance  which  secures  the  Birds,  without  doing 
any  injury  to  their  plumage. 

It  having  been  found  that  some  Birds  are  superior 
to  others,  one  being  more  in  tong  than  another. 

Bird- catchers  contrive  that  their  caH-ihr<frshoutd  moult 
before  the  usual  time.  They,  therefore,  in  June  or 
July,  put  them  into  a close  box,  under  two  or  three 
folds  of  blankets,  and  leave  their  dung  in  the  cage  to 
raise  a greater  heat ; in  which  state  they  continue, 
being  perhaps  examined  but  once  a week  to  have 
fresh  water.  As  for  food,  the  air  is  so  putrid,  that 
they  eat  little  during  the  whole  state  of  confinement, 
which  lasts  about  a month.  The  Birds  frequently  die 
under  the  operation  : and  hence  the  value  of  a stopped 
Bird  rises  greatly. 

When  the  Bird  hath  thus  prematurely  moulted,  he 
is  in  song  whilst  the  wild  Birds  are  out  of  song,  and  his 
note  is  louder  and  more  piercing  than  that  of  a w-ild 
one  > but  it  is  not  only  in  his  note  that  he  is  altered, 
the  plumage  is  equally  improved.  The  black  and 
yellow  in  the  wings  of  the  goldfinch,  for  example, 
become  deeper  and  more  vivid,  and  acquire  a most 
beautiful  gloss,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  wild 
Bird.  The  bill,  whicli  in  the  hitter  is  likewise  black 
at  the  end,  in  the  stopped  Bird  becomes  white  and  more 
taper,  as  do  its  legs  : in  short  there  is  ns  much  differ- 
ence between  a wild  and  a stopped  Bird,  as  there  is 
between  a horse  which  is  kepi  in  body  clothes,  or  at 
grass. 

When  the  Bird-catcher  has  laid  his  nets,  he  disposes 
of  his  call-Birds  at  proper  intervals.  Their  sight  and 
hearing  infinitely  excels  that  of  the  Bird -catcher.  The 
instant  that  the  wild  Birds  are  perceived,  notice  is 
given  by  one  to  the  rest  of  the  call- Birds,  as  in  hunting 
it  is  bv  the  first  hound  that  hits  on  the  scent,  to  the 
rest  of  the  pack.  The  call-Birds  while  the  Bird  is  at  a 
distance  do  not  sing  as  a Bird  docs  in  a chamber ; they 
invite  the  wild  ones  by  what  the  Bird-catchers  call 
short  jerks,  which  when  the  Birds  are  good  may  be 
heard  at  a great  distance.  The  ascendency  by  this 
call  or  imitation  is  so  great,  that  the  wild  Bird  is 
stopped  in  its  course  of  flight,  and,  if  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  nets,  alights  boldly  within  twenty 
yards  of  perhaps  three  or  four  Bird-catchers,  on  a spot 
of  which  otherwise  it  would  not  have  taken  the  least 
notice.  Nay  it  frequently  hap|>cns  that  if  half  a flock 
only  is  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately 
afterwards  alight  in  the  nets,  and  share  the  same  fate  } 
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BIRD-  and  should  only  one  Bird  escape,  that  Bird  will  suffer 
CATCH-  itself  to  he  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught,  such  a fascinating 
t t power  have  the  call- Birds. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  the  jerking  of  Birds, 
wc  cannot  omit  mentioning,  that  the  Bird-catchers 
frequently  lay  considerable  wagers,  whose  Call-Birds 
can  jerk  the  longest,  as  that  determines  the  *U|>eriority. 
They  place  them  opposite  to  each  other,  by  an  inch 
of  candle,  and  the  Bird  who  jerks  the  oftenest,  before 
the  candle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the  wager.  We  have 
been  informed  that  there  have  been  instances  of  a 
Bird  s giving  a hundred  and  seventy  jerks  in  a quarter 
of  nn  hour  ; and  we  have  known  a linnet,  in  such  a 
trial,  fiersevere  in  its  emulation,  till  it  swooned  from 
the  perch  : thus  as  Pliny  says  of  the  nightingale,  (in 
a passage  which  probably  suggested  to  Strada  his  well 
known  lines)  victa  marie  finit  steps  vitam,  sj/tritu  pruts 
deficiente  t/tuim  cantu.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
Birds,  when  near  each  other  or  in  sight  seldom  jerk 
or  sing.  They  either  fight  or  use  short  or  wheedling 
calls;  the  jerking  of  these  caW- Birds,  therefore,  face 
to  face,  is  a most  extraordinary  instance  of  contention 
for  superiority  in  song.  We  must  not  omit  mention 
of  the  bullfinch,  (though  it  does  not  properly  omne 
under  the  title  of  a singing  Bird  or  Bird  of  flight,  as  it 
dors  not  often  move  farther  than  from  hedge  to  hedge) 
as  the  Bird  sells  well  on  account  of  its  learning  to 
whistle  tunes,  and  sometimes  flies  over  the  fields  where 
the  nets  are  laid,  the  Bird-catchers  have  often  a call - 
Bird  to  ensnare  it,  though  roost  of  them  can  imitate 
the  call  with  their  mouths.  It  is  remarkable  with 
regard  to  this  Bird,  that  the  female  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a cnll-Bird  as  well  as  the  mule,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  any  other  Bird  taken  by  the  London 
Bird-catchers. 

Clap  nets  are  for  the  most  part  used  only  in  catch- 
ing Birds  of  flight,  bnt  larks  are  sometimes  taken  in 
them  in  considerable  numbers,  although  the  method 
used  for  decoying  them  is  very  different.  The  Bird- 
catcher  makes  use  of  one  or  tw oft ur- Birds,  which  of 
course  are  larks,  but  they  are  ch-efly  enticed  into  the 
nets,  by  means  of  bits  of  looking-glass,  fixed  in  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nets, 
and  which  are  put  in  a quick  whirling  motion  by  a 
string  which  the  larker  commands.  This  attracts  the 
larks,  who  will  dart  down  out  of  the  air,  and  pass 
within  a foot  of  them,  when  the  larker  watching  his 
opportunity,  pulls  at  and  very  rarely  misses  them. 
This  method  is  only  used  until  the  14th  of  November, 
for  the  larks  never  frolic  in  the  air,  except  in  fine 
sunny  weather,  and  of  course  cannot  be  inveigled  into 
the  snare.  ( British  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  No.  4, 
by  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington.) 

Springes.  A great  many  larks  are  likewise  taken  in  bard 
weather  in  the  following  manner  ; n line,  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  in  length,  having  a noose  made  of 
doubled  horse  hair,  fixed  ut  about  every  six  inches,  is 
to  be  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  and  a few  white 
(Kits  being  sprinkled  along  the  line,  is  thus  left  ready 
• to  take  the  Birds.  The  Bird-catcher  must  then  station 

himself  at  such  a distance  from  the  springes  as  not  to 
disturb  the  larks,  and  yet  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  see 
when  any  are  caught ; for  they  should  be  taken  away 
as  soon  ns  five  or  six  are  bong,  that  their  struggles 
may  not  frighten  the  others,  which  though  they  may 
be  scared  away  from  the  place  to  which  the  larker 
comes,  yet  if  the  line  is  long,  will  nevertheless  be 


feeding  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  sport  may  thus  be  BIRD- 
eonti nued  for  a long  time.  By  this  and  the  former  CATCH- 
methods,  about  four  thousand  dozen  larks  are  taken 
annually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun.table  only,  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  But  this  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  immense  numbers  met  with  in 
Germany,  where  they  are  subject  to  an  excise,  which 
according  to  Keytkr  produces  six  thousand  dollars, 

(about  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling)  to  the  city  of 
Leipsic  yearly.  The  duty,  a grotsch  (about  9+d.)  for 
every  sixty  Birds. 

Great  numbers  of  woodcocks  and  snipes  arc  like- 
wise taken  in  the  fenny  countries  by  means  of  springes. 

In  places  which  they  arc  observed  to  frequent,  barriers 
formed  of  sticks,  stones,  &c.  are  constructed,  with 
every  here  and  there  an  opening,  in  which  is  fixed  a 
horse  hair  noose  : in  like  manner  a low  fence  made 
of  the  tops  of  brooms  stuck  in  the  ground,  across  the 
wet  furrows  of  a field,  or  the  runner  from  a stream 
which  is  not  frozen,  is  sufficient  to  stay  their  progress, 
and  make  them  seek  from  side  to  side  for  an  opening 
through  which  they  may  pass,  and  there  they  seldom 
escape  the  noose  that  is  set  to  secure  them. 

Great  numbers  of  wheatenrs  are  taken  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  in  snares  made  of 
horse  hair,  which  are  placed  under  a long  turf  ; being 
very  timid  Birds,  the  motion  of  a cloud,  or  the  npjiear- 
ancc  of  a hawk,  will  drive  them  under  the  turf  for 
shelter,  where  they  arc  sure  to  run  their  heads  into  the 
springes,  and  be  caught.  The  numbers  annually  en- 
snared in  the  above  district  alone,  amount  annually 
to  nearly  1<000  d«>z*n 

The  most  successful  way  of  catching  Birds  by  means  Bird-lime, 
of  Bird-lime  is  the  following.  Take  a large  branch 
or  hough  of  a tree,  and  after  having  trimmed  it  of  all 
the  leaves  and  superfluous  shoots,  cover  it  oil  over 
with  Bird-lime,  taking  great  care  to  lay  it  on  properly, 
as,  if  it  be  too  thick,  the  Birds  will  sec  it,  and  will  not 
settle  on  the  bough,  and  if  it  be  too  thin  it  will  not 
hold  them  when  they  do.  When  the  bough  Is  well 
limed  it  must  be  fixed  on  a low  dead  hedge,  near  a 
rick-yurd,  hemp,  or  ttax  field,  or  in  some  other  place, 
which  is  a favourite  resort  of  small  Birds;  and  the 
sportsman  having  concealed  himself  as  near  to  the 
bough  as  he  can,  must  imitate  wdth  his  mouth,  or  with 
a Bird  call,  the  notes  which  Birds  make  when  they 
attack  or  call  one  another  ; but  if  he  should  not  be 
expert  at  this,  there  is  another  method  of  attracting 
the  Birds,  which  is  perhaps  better  than  calling  them, 
and  this  is  by  means  of  a stale  A hawk  of  any  species, 
or  a bat  make  very  good  stales,  but  an  owl  makes  the 
best,  for  this  Bird  never  shews  itself  by  day  light 
without  bein^  followed  by  all  the  small  Birds  that  see 
it;  so  that  it  an  owl  is  fastened  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  at  a short  distance  from  the  limed  bough,  the 
Birds  will  collect  round  it  in  great  numbers,  and  will 
be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  settle  on  the  bough,  and  be 
taken.  When  one  Bird  is  thus  enticed  and  stuck  fast, 
the  sportsman  must  not  run  and  take  it  away,  os  it 
will  not  be  able  to  disengage  itself,  but  will  attract 
others  by  its  fluttering,  so  that  several  may  be  taken 
at  once.  If  a live  ow  l is  not  to  be  obtained,  a stuffed 
one  will  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well.  Some 
have  used  the  image  of  an  owl  carved  in  wood,  and 
painted  in  the  natural  culours,  and  it  has  been  found 
to  succeed  very  well. 

The  method  of  catching  nightingales  differs  from 
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BIRD,  that  practised  with  respect  to  our  other  singing  Birds. 
"■ — The  trap  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  common  cage 
Mode  of  trap,  but  more  simple,  being  composed  of  n board  and 
a purse  net,  which  by  means  of  an  elastic  spring,  falls 
* when  the  bait  is  seized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lid 
of  the  cage  trap.  The  trap  is  placed,  the  sooner  after 
sun-rise  the  better,  on  a bank  or  some  conspicuous 
spot  in  the  wood  which  the  nightingales  frequent. 
The  Bird-catcher,  at  a short  distance  from  the  trap, 
imitates  the  note  of  the  hen  Bird.  The  cocks,  which 
arrive  in  this  country  before  the  hens,  fly  with  great 
impetuosity  to  the  place  whence  the  note  proceeded, 
and  seeing  a meal  worm  rush  instantly  into  the  trap. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  consists  in  rearing  them. 
Their  food  must  be  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  raw  heef 
scraped  to  a pulp ; for  unless  it  Ik*  quite  free  from 
skin  or  sinews,  the  Bird  will  not  live.  For  the  first 
fortnight  they  must  be  forced  with  this  food,  and  if 
they  live  till  they  can  feed  themselves,  the  probability 
is  that  the  Bird  will  thrive.  They  generally  begin  to 
sing  in  nbout  a month  or  six  weeks  from  this  time. 
If  the  Bird  is  caught  after  the  arrival  of  the  hens, 
there  is  no  chance  of  rearing  it. 

There  are  besides  those  already  described,  some  very 
curious  methods  of  catching  Birds,  which,  from  being 
entirely  local,  cannot  be  noticed  under  any  of  the 
forpgoing  heads. 

Bird-catch-  ^ *,c  m*thod  of  Bird-catching  which  is  practised  by 
ins  in  the  the  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  is  so  very  strange 
Fcruc  and  hazardous,  that  the  description  should  by  no 
Blau  ill,  means  be  omitted.  The  cliffs  which  contain  the  objects 
of  their  search,  are  often  two  hundred  fathoms  in 
height,  and  the  Bird-catchers  ply  their  art  both  from 
above  and  below.  In  the  first  case  they  are  provided 
with  a rope,  eighty  or  a hundred  fathoms  in  length; 
the  fowler  fastens  one  end  round  his  waist  and  between 
his  legs,  recommends  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  and  is  lowered  down  by  six  others,  who 
place  a piece  of  timber  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  to 


then  act  in  pairs,  and  in  places  where  the  Birds  BIRD, 
have  nestled  beneath  them,  one  permits  himself  to  be  ‘v— y— ' 
lowered  down  by  the  other,  depending  entirely  on  the 
strength  of  bis  companion,  who  has  to  haul  him  up 
again ; but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  person  above 
is  overpowered  by  the  weight,  and  both  inevitably 
perish.  They  often  pass  seven  or  eight  tlnys  in  this 
tremendous  employ,  and  lodge  in  the  crannies'  which 
they  tind  in  the  fucc  of  the  precipice. 

The  natives  of  Mexico  have  a very  singular  method  [n  Mexico 
of  catching  the  wild  fow  l and  other  aquatic  Birds, 
which  resort  in  such  prodigious  numbers  to  the  lakes 
of  that  country.  They  collect  a number  of  large 
gourd*,  which  they  throw  into  the  lake,  and  there  leave 
them  to  float  upon  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  fowl 
may  be  accustomed  to  sec  and  approach  them  without 
fear.  The  Bird-catcher  then  hollows  out  a large 
gourd,  and  luiving  cut  some  very  small  holes  in  it  * 
through  which  he  may  see  and  breathe,  he  puts  it 
over  his  head  and  wades  into  the  shallow  parts  of  the 
lake,  taking  care  never  to  show  any  part  of  his  body 
abovewater.  He  then  gradually  approaches  the  fowl,  and 
when  near  enough,  gently  pulls  them  under  the  water, 
one  by  one,  and  having  killed  them  he  puts  them  into 
a large  bag  which  he  carries  with  him.  In  this  manner 
he  soon  tills  his  bag,  as  the  ducks  have  no  suspicion 
of  w-hat  is  going  on  among  them,  but  imagining  their 
companions  to  be  only  diving,  they  still  continue  to 
ap|>roacb  the  gourd  without  fear 

Bird  Bolt,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  names  given  by 
the  Staffordshire  j>eople  to  the  Gadua  Lota  or  llarbot. 

Bibd  Cherry,  a nume  given  to  the  Prunu t Padus. 

Bird  Island,  or  Mudu  MOnu,  the  Isle  of  Birds,  aa 
it  is  called  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  a 
vast  rock  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  '£S°  (/ 

N.  and  long.  198  8*  E.  first  discovered  in  1*88,  by 
the  commander  of  a vessel,  named  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  called  it  Bird  Island,  from  the  numerous  flocks 
of  birds  with  which  it  was  covered  : the  same  obvious 


prevent  the  rope  from  wearing.  They  have  besides 
a small  line  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  adventurer,  by 
which  he  gives  signals,  that  they  may  lower  or  raise 
him,  or  shift  him  from  place  to  place.  This  last  ope- 
ration is  attended  with  great  danger,  by  thelooseningnf 
stones  which  often  fall  on  his  bead,  and  would  infallibly 
destroy  him,  was  he  not  protected  by  a strong  thick 
cap,  but  even  this  is  sometimes  found  unequal  to  defend 
him  from  the  larger  fragments  of  the  rock.  The  dexterity 
of  the  fowlers  is  amazing  ; they  will  place  their  feet 
against  thefrontof  the  precipice,  anil  dnriingt  hern  selves 
some  fathoms  from  it,  with  a cool  eye  will  survey  the 
places  in  which  the  birds  nestle,  and  again  shoot  into 
their  haunts.  At  times  they  w ill  again  spring  from  the 
rock,  and  with  a fowling  net  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
staff,  catch  the  old  birds  as  they  are  flying  to  and  from 
their  retreats. 

The  fowling  from  below  has  its  share  of  danger  also. 
The  parties  go  in  a boot  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice, 
and  contrive  by  means  of  poles  to  assist  one  of  their 
best  climbers  in  reaching  the  nearest  ledge  on  which 
there  is  any  footing.  He  then  lets  down  a rope,  by 
which  he  pulls  up  another  of  the  boat's  crew,  the 
rest  are  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  each  is 
furnished  with  his  rope  and  fowling-staff.  They  con- 
tinue their  progress  upwards  in  the  same  manner, 
until  they  arrive  at  the  region  of  Birds  ; and  wander 
about  the  face  of  the  cliff  in  search  of  them.  They 


cause  had,  in  like  manner,  suggested  a name  of  tlie 
same  import  to  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 
It  is  accessible  only  on  the  south-western  side,  the 
rest  presenting  a lofty,  rugged  face  to  the  wises 
which  beat  against  it  with  a tremendous  surf.  It 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  a dreary  barren  rock, 
with  scarcely  a single  trace  of  vegetation,  about  throe 
miles  in  circumference,  aud  at  the  distance  of  11? 
from  Onehow,  the  nearest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
(Vancouver’s  loyaget,  v.  p.  l.Ki.) 

Bird-Lime,  a glutinous  substance  employed  to  catch 
birds,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  The  ancient  mode  of 
muking  it  was  from  the  berries  of  the  misletoc  of  the 
oak,  which  were  boiled  and  pounded, and  then  strained. 
The  common  Bird-lime  in  England  is  made  of  the 
middle  bark  of  holly,  boiled  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
till  it  becomes  tender.  When  boiled  sufficiently,  it  is 
strained  off,  and  laid  in  mosses  in  the  earth,  covered 
with  stones,  and  left  to  ferment  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  When  thus  rhitnged  into  a kind  of  mucilage, 
it  is  taken  from  the  pit,  pounded  in  mortars  till  it 
becomes  a paste,  and  then  washed  and  kneaded  in 
river  water  till  it  is  freed  from  all  extraneous  matter. 
After  being  left  in  earthen  vessels  four  or  five  days,  to 
purify  itself  by  fermentation,  it  is  put  up  for  use  or  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  This  is  the  most  common  mode 
of  preparing  Bird-lime,  although  there  are  several 
other  recipes,  some  persons  using  the  young  shoots  of 
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BIRD.  the  common  elder  tree  ; other*  the  second  bark  of 
— the  wild  vine ; and  some  a mixture  of  snails,  slugs, 

BIRMAN  am|  catcrpillar-pods  ; but  the  best  is  produced  from 
r‘  K y the  bark  of  the  prickly  holly,  as  before  stated.  When 
r ” Bird-lime  is  about  to  be  used,  it  should  he  heated,  and 
the  rods  or  twigs  should  be  warmed  before  they  ore 
dipped  into  it.  It  loses  it  tenacious  quality  if  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  may  be  rendered  capable  of 
sustaining  the  action  of  water  by  the  following  pro- 
cess : Wash  a pound  of  common  Bird-lime  in  spring 
water,  till  its  hardness  is  destroyed  ; then  pound  it 
completely  that  its  water  may  be  entirely  separated, 
and  when*  dried,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  with  as 
much  goose  grease  as  will  make  it  run.  Add  two 


BIRMAN 


The  Birman  Empire,  an  Asiatic  state  of  modern 
origin,  important  to  Great  Britain  from  its  extent  and 
proximity  to  her  possessions  in  India,  but  of  little  note 
in  ancient  or  general  history,  is  likely, from  the  ill-judged 
and  oppressive  measures  of  its  government,  to  be  as 
ephemeral  as  other  Asiatic  monarchies  have  often  been. 
Even  within  the  last  year,  not  a century  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire,  it  was  threatened  with 
entire  subversion  by  a combination  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs. 

The  Varmos,  Bar  mas,  Mara  mas,  Braimmar,  nr  Mran- 
mas,  (a  name  which  is  commonly  written  Birma  by 
English  writers,)  arc  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
about  Ava,  (Ariwa)  on  the  banks  of  the  Erawadi  or  Ava 
river.  These  different  names  are  probably  nothing 
more  than  so  many  modifications  of  the  same  sounds; 
and  the  la»t  appears  to  be  that  which  deserves  pre- 
ference, ns  the  Barmans  always  call  themselves 
Mranma,  or  according  to  their  lisping,  indistinct  pro- 
nunciation, My&mrao.  They  say  they  are  descended 
from  the  people  of  Aracan,  (Kuk'heng  or  lluk  hain, 
pronounced  by  them  Yak’hain,)  called  Mug'hs  by  the 
Mussclmuns  in  India  ; and  this  assertion  is  confirmed 
by  the  two  languages,  which  are  dialects  closely  allied 
to  each  other.  Since,  therefore,  the  banks  of  the  Era- 
wadi, are  inhabited  by  the  Barmans,  properly  so 
named,  and  that  the  country  was  formerly  known  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Ava,  (its  ancient  capital)  the 
name  now  commonly  used  has  been  properly  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Ava  itself  is  at  present  in  ruins,  and  the 
Uurmati  Empire  comprehends  many  provinces  which 
formed  no  port  of  the  kingdoms  named  from 
that  metropolis.  The  country  of  the  Mranmas  or 
Banna*  is  central,  and  surrounded  by  provinces 
added  to  that  empire  by  conquest:  Aracan  (Rak’hnin) 
on  the  west ; Pegu,  Martaban,  (MuttamkjTenasserim, 
(Tenengiarl)  on  the  south  ; Siam  on  the  east  and 
north  ,•  and  (‘assay,  (K’hdsA)  on  the  north-west.  The 
modern  state  is  bounded  on  the-  north  and  west  by 
the  Chinese  and  British  territories  ; on  the  sauth  by 
the  ocean  j and  by  Siam  on  the  east.  A sum,  which 
till  within  a very  late  period,  was  an  independent  state 
on  its  north-western  frontier,  has  lately  submitted 
to  the  arms  of  his  Barman  Majesty,  and  given  him 
possession  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Brahma-put ra,  as 
well  os  increased  the  common  boundary  betweeu  his 


spoonfuls  of  strong  vinegar,  one  of  oil,  anil  a small  BIRD. 
quantity  of  Venice  turpentine  : and  boil  the  whole  — 
over  a moderate  fire,  continually  stirring  it;  it  is  then 
ready  for  use,  and  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  sue-  ' , 

ccssfully  used  for  snipes  or  other  birds  found  in  wet  -P~  v 
situations. 

Bird's  Nkst,  a name  given  to  the  Onoclca  Struthio- 
p ter  is. 

Bird  or  Paradise,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of 
the  genus  Paradiuta. 

Bird  Pepper,  a name  given  to  the  Capsicum  Dacca- 
turn. 

Bird  Tongue,  a name  given  to  the  Senecio  Palu- 
dosus , or  Marsh  Groundsel. 


EMPIRE. 


dominions  and  those  of  Great  Britain.  Allowance  for 
the  continual  fluctuation  of  the  boundaries,  having 
been  mode,  this  empire  may  be  said  to  extend  from 
the  9th  to  the  26th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  92d  to  the  I04tli  of  east  longitude  ; or  rather 
more  than  lOOO  miles  in  length,  and  700  in  breudth. 

Watered  by  copious  streams,  such  ns  the  Erawndi, 

(Airavnti)  Klndwem,  Ld-kTang,  and  Pcgti ; having 
many  good  harbours,  and  a rich  fertile  soil,  this 
country  is  well  calculated  to  maintain  a flourishing 
and  extensive  commerce ; its  inhabitants  are  also  free 
from  those  prejudices  and  restrictions  which  check 
the  progress  of  those  who  profess  the  Braminical 
faith. 

The  whole  country  is  more  or  less  clcv'ated.  with  the 

the  exception  of  the  Delta  formed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  Eruwodi.  On  the  western  side  a chain  of  hills  of 
considerable  extent  and  elevation,  inhabited  by  a tribe 
called  K’hien,  stretches  from  about  13°  N.  through 
nearly  six  degrees,  almost  due  north  and  south,  forming 
apart  of  the  harrier  between  the  two  Peninsulas  of  India. 

To  the  east,  another  ridge,  rising  near  the  bunks  of 
the  Erawadi,  half  way  between  Ava  and  B'hanmb,  on 
the  Chinese  frontier,  runs  southwards  with  a little 
inclination  to  the  east,  till  it  approaches  the  sea  near 
Muttamh,  or  Martaban.  This  also  has  a considerable 
elevation,  and  was  judged  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  have 
a perpendicular  height  of  nearly  4 or  5000  feet,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aramapura.  There  arc  also 
large  tracts  of  hilly  country  on  each  side  of  the 
Ml-k  luuin  (or  Me-kong)  river;  but  these  arc  probably 
beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  Barman  territory. 

A third  chain  rises  opposite  to  Old  Ava,  and  runs 
nearly  due  north  for  a considerable  distance,  separat- 
ing K’biisf  Sh&n,  (the  Cussay  of  Major  Renncll)  from 
M relap  Shin,  or  Siam.  The  north  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  empire  arc  mountainous,  and  from  the 
magnitude  of  some  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  them, 
it  is  probable  that  those  hills  are  branches  of  the  Alpine 
heights  in  Tibet  and  Tartary. 

The  climate,  as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  Climate, 
elevated  level  of  the  country,  i*  much  more  moderate 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  regions  ; it  is  also 
extremely  dry,  which  contributes  not  a little  to  render 
it  healthy  : but  the  air  of  the  forests,  as  seems  to  be 
universally  the  case  under  the  tropics,  is  filled  with 
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BIRMAN  pestilential  vapours,  and  productive  of  great  mortality 
EMPIRE,  among  the  woodcutters  who  inhabit  them.  In  the 
V— y— ^ upper  parts  of  the  empire  also,  the  abrupt  transition 
from  one  extreme  of  temperature  to  the  other,  has 
doubtless  a very  pernicious  effect  on  ull  but  the 
strongest  constitutions.  In  the  alluvial  lands,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Eruwadi,  the  climate  approximates 
closely  to  that  of  Bengal,  but  is  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezes  on  one  side,  and  the  dry  winds  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  on  the  other. 

Rircn.  Among  the  many  streams  by  which  this  country  is 
watered,  four,  from  their  size  and  the  length  of  their 
course,  demand  particular  notice ; and  of  these,  two 
have  already  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Barman  terri- 
tories. They  are,  I . the  Eruwadi  or  Ava  river ; 2. 
the  Sa-lu«?n,  (Lou  or  Thauluagn ;)  3.  the  M£-k'hwe,  or 
River  of  Siam  ; und  4.  the  Me-k'haun,  (Maykung)  or 
River  of  Cambodia.  The  lust  does  not  appear  to 
have  belonged  for  more  than  a few  years  to  this 
empire,  and  even  the  third  is  now-  separated  from  it.  1. 
The  Krawatii,  or  Airnvati,  as  its  name  is  written  in  the 
Sanscrit  language,  might  well  be  called  Elephantine, 
which  that  name  signifies,  from  its  vast  size,  though 
it  probably  derives  this  title  from  the  numerous  herds 
of  elephants  which  people  the  forests  on  its  banks.  It  is 
colled  Kiang-nh,  or  the  Great  Fish  river,  by  theChincae. 
The  Kempu,  which  rises  about  lat.  3$°  3 O'  N.  in  the 
mountains  of  Chinese  Tnrtury,  appears  to  be  the  same 
river ; after  flowing  in  a southerly  course  for  neurly  five 
degrees  it  enters  the  Barman  territory,  receives  a 
branch  of  the  Brahma-putru,  and  proceeds  to  the  south- 
east till  it  joins  the  river  from  Chu-dzong,  in  about 
the  26th  degree  of  north  latitude.  A little  below  Ava 
it  receives  another  stream  of  considerable  magnitude, 
the  K'hyen-dw&i,  which  rises  in  the  lower  range  of 
inountuins  on  the  confines  of  Asa  in,  nearly  in  ,Iat. 
25  N.  The  united  stream  Hows  from  the  point  of 
junction,  nt  first  west,  and  then  bends  round  to  the 
south,  running  in  a south  and  easterly  direction,  till 
within  130  geographical  miles  from  the  sen  it  conies 
into  the  alluvial  land,  and  forms  a Delta,  the  basis  of 
which  between  Siruin  (Syriain  in  the  maps)  and  the 
western  mountains  of  Mrfdln,  is  about  110  geogra- 
phical miles.  This  mighty  stream  rivals  the  Ganges 
in  breadth  and  depth  of  water,  and  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  it  iu  the  length  of  its  course.  This  river, 
like  all  great  streams  rising  from  mountainous  regions 
in  tropical  countries,  is  subject  to  periodical  inunda- 
tions. The  melting  of  the  winter  snows  in  the  ele- 
vated tracts  from  which  the  Erawndi  winds  down 
into  the  lower  country  near  the  sea,  increases  its 
volume  in  the  hot  months  of  summer,  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree;  and  it  then  passes  beyond  its  usual 
bounds,  and  fertilizes  the  neighbouring  country  which 
is  rarely  refreshed  by  showers.  Its  current  is  ex- 
tremely powerful,  but  is  checked  by  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  it  rises  and  subsides  several  times  during 
the  prevalence  of  those  winds.  2.  The  Sa-lw£n,  the 
second  river  in  this  empire,  though  rapid  and  con- 
siderable, is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Erawadi.  It  is 
called  Lu-kyang  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-n&m, 
and  N6-kiang  in  Tibet,  from  the  mountains  of  which  it 
rises,  considerably  to  the  north-west  of  the  Erawadi. 
It  runs  through  the  kingdom  of  Pegfi,  or  Pag<\  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Muttumh  or  Martaban,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  that  kingdom.  3.  The  M6-k’hw£, 
or  River  of  Siam,  flowing  through  Yudra-pri,  (the 
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Yuthia  of  our  older  maps,)  though  a very  Inrge  stream,  RiRMAN 
is  not  equal  to  either  of  the  former  it  rises  in  EMl’lKK. 
a mountainous  tract  of  country,  in  about  lat.  20.  v—- v*— ' 
occupied  by  the  Lawns,  the  Laos  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  is  connected  by  a channel,  called  the  Anan, 
with  the  Great  Mc-k’lmun.  Not  far  to  the  south  of 
the  point  where  it  passes  the  .Siamese  boundary,  it 
divides  into  a number  of  channels  uccording  to  some 
maps,  but  this  seems  to  he  on  error  ; the  more  so  ns 
its  connection  with  the  Mc-k'lmun  is  not  therein 
noticed.  4.  The  M«2-k*haun  rises  like  most  of  its 
sister  waters  in  the  Tatnrinn  mountains,  not  very 
far  to  the  east  of  the  N'u-kinng,  or  Sa-lwcn ; it 
bends  southward,  after  having  run  for  a small  distance 
to  the  east.  It  is  called  Kyti-long  and  Mc-kong  by 
the  Chinese  and  Tartars  ; and  near  its  mouth,  Japanese 
river,  by  modern  navigators.  It  fertilizes  the  terri- 
tory of  Cambodia,  or  Y&ditra-shun,  und  forms  un 
oblong  Delta  before  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Chinese  J?ea. 

The  extensive  line  of  coast  which  forms  the  southern  SoD  “id 
boundary  of  this  empire,  offers  several  convenient  P"*1*106* 
ports  and  secure  places  for  anchorage  ; particularly 
between  the  Naf  river,  which  separates  Chittagong, 
(Cluitigan)  from  Arnean,  and  to  the  southward  of  the 
Mcrgui  archipelago,  and  especially  the  harbours  of 
Negruis  and  Kang-un  : but  arts  and  industry  can  never 
flourish  under  such  u form  of  government  as  that 
present  established  in  this  country ; and  according 
to  the  latest  accounts,  the  number  and  prosperity  of 
its  inhabitants  have  been  considerably  diminished  since 
it  was  visited  by  Colonel  Syrnes  in  1/95.  The  soil  of 
the  valliea  is  highly  productive  ; grain,  vegetables, 
and  all  the  common  tropical  productions  are  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  raised  in  large  quantities.  Tea, 
of  an  inferior  kind,  is  found  in  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces ; and  almost  inexhaustible  forests  of  teak  make 
no  small  addition  to  the  national  wealth  of  Ava : its 
mountains  also  produce  a variety  of  large  timber  trees, 
and  in  the  northern  districts,  abundance  of  lirs,  which 
ure  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  Barmans,  except  for 
the  turpentine  which  they  furnish.  Near  Bodwln, 
on  the  confines  of  China,  there  arc  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Erawadi,  to  the  north-east  of  Arnma-pura,  are  the 
principal  ruby  mines  in  the  empire,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Supply  res  and  other  precious 
stones  are  also  found  ; and  the  less  valuable  mc-tals, 
such  as  iron,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur, 

&c.  are  met  with  in  great  abundance.  Gold  dust 
is  collected  from  the  beds  of  runny  rivers ; but 
diamonds  and  emeralds  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
found  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  Petroleum  is  the 
produce  of  the  celebrated  wells,  near  Uainan-gong  or 
Yanangum,  iu  lat.  20°  26'  N.  and  long.  94"  45'  E. 
where  it  is  found  at  the  depth  of  IK)  or  ltX)  cubits, 
under  beds  of  coal,  or  argillaceous  schistus.  The  oil 
appears  to  possess  ull  the  properties  of  the  coal  tar, 
extracted  from  that  mineral  by  the  ingenious  process 
of  Lord  Dundnuald. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  the  principal  Commerce, 
trade  of  the  Barman  Empire  is  carried  on  with  the 
Chinese  of  Yun-n5ra.  Cotton,  brown  for  nankeen, 
and  white  for  other  cloths,  is  the  principal  export  j 
and  it  is  carried  by  water,  on  the  Erawadi  as  far  as 
Bdnmu,  where  a mart  is  held  by  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants, who  furnish  the  Barmans  with  raw  and  wrought 
4 E 
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silks,  velvets,  gold  leaf,  presen  es,  paper,  and  some 
articles  of  hardware.  They  take,  in  return,  besides 
the  cotton  already  meutioned,  amber,  ivory,  precious 
stones,  befel  nut,  and  the  edible  birds-nests  brought 
from  the  eastern  archipelago.  The  same  river,  which 
is  so  conveniently  situated  for  this  branch  of  commerce, 
is  also  the  channel  through  which  most  of  flic  other 
foreign  articles  used  in  the  empire  are  introduced. 
Broad  cloth,  and  some  cutlery  from  Europe  ; mu-dins 
and  silk  handkerchiefs  from  Bengal,  together  with 
china  and  glass,  arc  the  leading  objects.  Silver,  lac,  mid 
precious  stones  arc  exported  in  small  quantities.  Tim- 
ber, principally  teak,  forms  the  most  important  article 
in  the  commerce  between  Avu  ami  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Asia.  The  (plant ity  imported  into  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  in  1705,  was  valued  at  00,000.  As 
all  the  teak  forests  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
royal  family,  the  trade  is  completely  monopolized, 
nud  the  prices  arc  liable  to  the  sudden  rise  which  such 
restrictions  will  sometimes  occasion.  In  1812  the 
Shinbin  leak  planks  were  sold  for  three  times  the  sum 
that  had  been  demanded  a few  years  before.  .Ships 
also  are  built  on  speculation  in  this  country,  ami  sent 
for  sale  to  different  parts  of  India.  The  currency 
consists  solely  of  small  pieces  of  silver  anti  lead,  esti- 
mated by  their  weight  ; bankers,  therefore,  or  rather 
money  changers,  arc  indispensable  in  all  commercial 
transactions.  The  piece  of  silver  most  frequently  met 
with,  weighs  lodwt.  and  10$gr.  and  is  called  tackai 
by  foreigners.  The  trade  in  bullion,  like  most  other 
lucrative  branches,  is  a royal  monopoly  ; so  that  the 
currency  is  usually  raised  above  its  real  value,  and 
the  actual  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  com- 
monly almost  JOO  per  cent,  higher  in  the  capital  than 
on  the  coast.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  the 
articles,  the  exportation  of  which  is  strictly  prohibited, 
silver  and  women  are  expressly  mentioned. 

The  government  of  Ava  is  a complete  specimen  of 
oriental  despotism  in  its  least  attractive  form.  Its 
sovereign  apes  that  vain  and  arrogant  assumption  of 
paramount  authority  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  his  neighbour,  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Like  the  latter,  he  is  addressed  by  the  most  extrava- 
gant titles,  ns  well  as  approached  hy  the  most  humi- 
liating prostrations.  His  officers  of  state  ore  created 
solely  hy  his  authority,  and  nothing  like  hereditary 
rank  is  known  beyond  the  royal  family.  The  ministers 
of  state  are  called  muigh,  or  bearers  of  burthens,  just 
as  the  vezi'rs  are  called  kul,  or  slaves,  by  the  Turks 
and  Persians.  In  case  of  a death  or  dismissal,  their 
dignities  and  emoluments  revert  to  the  crown.  Their 
badge  of  office  is  a chain  ; but  it  must  be  observed 
that  us  the  King  himself  wears  the  largest  in  his 
dominions,  this  cannot  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
mark  of  slavery.  The  most  minute  etiquette  is  ob- 
served in  all  transactions  with  the  court ; and  in 
common  life  external  forms  are  scrupulously  attended 
to,  even  by  the  lower  orders  ; for  distinctions  of  rank, 
though  not  hereditary,  arc  carried  down  through 
every  gradation,  and  indicated  by  almost  every  article 
of  use  or  ornament,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  terms 
in  which  every  individual  must  be  addressed. 

The  revenue  ot  the  Emperor  is  derived  not  only 
from  the  royal  monopolies,  mines,  domains,  duties, 
and  other  taxes,  but  his  ministers,  and  in  short,  all 
persons  in  office,  arc  expected  to  pay  for  their  dignities 
by  large  nnd  frequent  offerings,  of  whatsoever  they 


think  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  accepted  by  his  impe-  BIRMAN 
rial  majesty.  Extortion  and  oppression  are  the  un-  EMPIRE, 
avoidable  consequences  of  such  a system,  and  no  where  v -11- v ~ J 
are  they  practised  with  a greater  chance  of  impunity 
than  iu  this  empire.  With  regard  to  the  acknowledged 
revenues  of  the  crown,  a tenth  of  all  the  internal  pro- 
duce, and  a tenth  of  all  imported  goods,  is  levied  as  the 
ordinary  demand  of  the  sovereign.  At  times,  the  most 
arbitrary  methods  ore  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
replenishing  the  treasury,  in  1812,  gambling  and 
drinking  were  encouraged  in  order  to  augment  the 
duties  levied  on  spirits  and  games  of  chance  : though 
they  had  been  previously  punished  as  capital  crimes  j 
and  might  again,  at  the  nod  of  the  despot,  be  imme- 
diately subjected  to  the  same  penalty.  The  same 
grovelling  uiul  mistaken  policy  as  prevails,  in  different 
degrees,  in  all  Asiatic  courts,  is  here  followed  to  its 
utmost  extent.  Scarcely  any  payment*  in  specie  are 
made  hy  toe  government ; so  that  almost  the  whole  pf 
the  treasures,  which  enter  the  exchequer,  are  hoarded 
up  there,  never  to  see  the  light  again  till  some  pressing 
necessity  squeezes  them  from  the  sovereign  against  his 
will,  nr  what  is  more  probable,  some  fresh  revolution 
throws  them  into  the  hands  of  a daring  and  needy 
adventurer. 

The  Harman  army  consists  of  occasional  levies  and  Army, 
a small  permanent  force  of  a very  inferior  description; 
some  undisciplined  native  Christians  and  renegmloes, 
who  net  as  artillery  men  j an  inconsiderable  body  of 
cavalry,  and  about  2000  infantry,  as  ill  armed  and 
equipped  us  they  are  undisciplined.  The  levies  are 
easily  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  ns  every  man 
is  liable  to  be  called  on  for  military  service,  and  several 
of  the  great  proprietors  of  land  hold  their  estates  on 
military  tenure.  It  is  supposed  that  the  largest 
armies  ever  assembled  by  the  Barmans  have  not  ex- 
ceeded 60,000  men,  though  the  numbers  of  that  which 
lately  conquered  Asam,  were  much  more  highly  rated 
in  tlto  public  accounts.  This,  however,  wan  probably 
nn  exaggeration.  The  infantry  arc  armed  with  swords 
and  muskets,  the  cavalry  with  a spear.  The  latter 
arc  all  natives  of  the  mountains  of  K hast,  {(J assay;  to 
the  cost  ofTipurati,  Bengal.)  Their  horses  arc  small 
and  not  entire,  as  is  customary  with  other  Orientals. 

The  fleet  of  war-boats  carries  from  forty  to  fifty  rowers 
each,  armed  with  u sword  and  a lance.  These  boats, 

500  in  number,  form  a considerable  part  of  the  Bar- 
man force  ; each  curries  thirty  soldiers  armed  with 
muskets,  nnd  a piece  of  ordnance  in  the  prow. 

The  population  of  the  Barman  Empire  is  extremely  popu|mlio|u 
fluctuating.  The  means  of  subsistence  and  materials 
for  a habitable  abode,  are  so  easily  procured  in  tropical 
countries,  that  the  lower  orders  of  inhabitants  have  a 
greater  facility  of  withdrawing  from  oppression  than 
in  colder  regious  less  favoured  by  nature  ; hence  the 
large  and  frequent  emigrations  into  the  neighbouring 
states,  which  occur  in  different  parts  of  Asin.  Hence 
likewise  the  numbers  who  have,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  passed  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  any  places  which  they  found 
unoccupied.  The  Barman  territories  were  said,  in 
1*95,  to  contain  8000  towns  and  villages,  luid  the 
whole  number  of  the  people  was  estimated  at 
17,000,000  by  Colonel  Symcs  ; but  a few  years  after- 
wards, that  estimate  was  reduced  to  8,000,000  by 
Captain  Cox : and  in  1809,  even  the  latter  number 
appeared  greatly  to  exceed  the  truth.  Many  large 
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BIRMAN  t°wn*  bad  been  reduced  to  paltry  villages,  and  even 
EMPIRE-  the  banks  of  the  Erawadi  had  been  abandoned  by  most 
i — v --^ ; of  their  inhabitants.  Ruins,  silence,  and  solitude,  had 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  replaced  the 
crowded  villages  and  fleets  of  trading  boats  which  no 
lately  showed  the  resources  and  industry  of  the  people. 
Many  of  these  wretched  beings  were  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  publicly  sold,  to  satisfy  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  of  the  government ; while  the  members 
of  the  British  embassy  were  continually  solicited  to 
purchase  children  whose  mothers  had  no  means  of 
supporting  them,  and  whose  fathers  had  been  forced 
to  join  the  imperial  army.  The  oppressive  mode  of 
raising  these  levies,  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal 
cuuscs  of  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  this  em- 
pire had  then  been  reduced.  Rebellion,  in  different 
districts,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  n 
state  of  things  : and  it,  of  course,  materially  increased 
the  horrors  which  every  where  prevailed.  Captain 
Canning,  the  Embassador  to  the  court  of  Avn,  at  that 
period,  was  informed  that  the  number  of  registered 
houses  did  not  exceed  400,000,  which  would  not  give 
a population  of  3, 000, OCX),  for  a country  which  could 
easily  maintain  more  than  30,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
Manners.  1 n their  national  character  the  natives  of  this  country 
arc  the  very  reverse  of  their  neighbours  on  the  banks 
of  the  (Janges.  They  are  active,  inquisitive,  passio- 
nate, and  impatient.  Their  women  are  not  secluded 
as  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  but  are  nevertheless  kept  in 
a state  of  degradation,  and  treated  with  little  delicacy 
or  humanity.  They  arc,  however,  industrious,  and  are 
kept  in  constant  employment,  which  contributes  a 
good  deal  to  that  fidelity  to  their  husbunds  for  which 
they  arc  remarkable.  The  sale  of  women  is  commonly 
aud  openly  practised,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  them  already  men- 
tioned. In  make,  features,  and  complexion,  the  Bar- 
mans approach  more  nearly  to  their  north-eastern 
than  to  their  western  neighbours.  They  pluck  out  their 
beards  like  the  Chinese,  and  blacken  their  teeth  and 
eyelids  like  the  Hiwitis.  They  are  coarse  and  uncleanly 
in  their  diet,  and  arc  fond  of  animal  food,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibitions  of  their  law.  Their  houses  arc 
generally  raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  built  of  bamboos  and  mats  ; and  few  are  allowed 
by  their  rigorous  sumptuary  laws,  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  lackering  or  gilding  the  pillars  of  their 
abode.  They  do  not  contract  marriages  till  the  parties 
have  attained  the  age  of  puberty  ; and  arc  restricted 
to  one  wife  j but  concubinage  is  allowed  with  little 
or  no  limitation.  They  burn  their  dead ; and  their 
widow's  are  decently  provided  for  by  law  ; as  they  arc 
followers  of  Budd'ha  their  religious  rites  and  usages 
will  be  more  fully  detailed  in  the  articles  Bcdd'ha, 
and  BunD  sisM.  The  distinctions  of  rank,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  arc  most  scrupulously  observed.  In 
speaking  of  the  King  they  always  use  the  epithet 
" golden  and  say  that  “ such  intelligence  has  reached 
the  golden  ear  “ such  an  odour  is  fit  for  the  golden 
nostrils  and  few  are  the  great  men  who  nre  in- 
dulged with  the  external  use  of  that  showy  metal, 
except  in  a very  limited  degree.  It  is  thought  so 
much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a grandee  to  be  in  the 
same  vehicle  with  common  boatmtm,  that  peraons  of 
distinction,  when  travelling  by  water,  have  their  vessels 
towed  by  war-boats ; and  on  the  same  principle  of 
seclusion  from  persons  of  inferior  rank,  they  have 


houses  built  for  their  use  in  the  places  where  they  BIRMAN 
mean  to  stop.  Those  houses,  of  course,  are  of  a very  EMPIRE, 
frail  texture,  and  merely  temporary  buildiugs  of 
rushes  and  bamboos.  The  art  of  masonry  which,  us 
appears  from  the  ancient  temples,  once  flourished 
among  the  Barmans,  is  now  almost  entirely  lost. 

The  original  codes  of  Asia  seem  all  to  have  been  Laws, 
religious  more  properly  than  civil,  it  is  difficult  there- 
fore to  separate  the  account  of  their  laws  from  that  of 
their  religion  ; ami  the  spirit  and  goner  -.1  character  of 
the  Barman  code  will  he  best  developed  in  an  account 
of  the  system  and  institutions  of  Budd'ha.  The 
institutes  of  Menu  (adopted  perhaps  in  modern  time*) 
are  the  foundation  of  their  jurisprudence  ; and  their 
law  books,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  provide  specific 
punishments  for  the  most  minute,  us  well  as  the  most 
flagrant  delinquencies.  The  trial  by  ordeal  is  one  of 
the  Hindu  absurdities  which  they  retain  ; and  the 
gross  language  of  the  laws  respecting  women  shew'  in 
what  a degraded  humiliating  position  that  part  of 
the  human  race  is  placed  among  these  nations.  The 
provision  made  by  law  for  the  family  of  n person 
dying  intestate,  is  not  inequitable.  'Three-fourths  of 
his  property  nre  assigned  to  his  children  born  in 
wedlock,  and  the  remainder  to  his  widow.  'The 
Barman  laws  are  praised  by  Colonel  St  ines  as  “ preg- 
nant with  sound  morality  ;**  but  subsequent  inquiries 
hav  e considerably  qualified  this  commendation  ; and, 
after  all,  it  matters  little  what  the  merit  of  the  cotie 
may  be,  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  entirely 
unfettered. 

These  laws  were  originally  written  in  the  Pali,  or  Bali,  Language, 
the  sacred  language  of  all  the  nations  between  India 
and  China.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a dialect  of  the 
Sanscrit,  formed  by  the  same  rules  of  contraction  and 
substitution  as  prevailed  in  other  Pracrits,  or  devia- 
tions from  the  same  stock  ; and  any  one  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  parent  language,  might, 
by  attention  to  those  rules,  easily  comprehend  a text 
in  Pali.  The  common  dialect  of  this  people,  however, 
differs  essentially  from  the  Pali,  and  is  one  of  the 
links  between  the  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic 
languages,  or  those  of  India  and  China.  It  appears 
to  have  been  originally  purely  monosyllabic,  but  has 
borrowed  freely  from  the  Pali ; and  has  formed  many 
polysyllables  from  its  monosyllabic  roots,  in  imitation 
of  that  language.  It  has  no  inflections,  and  depends 
almost  entirely  on  juxta-position  for  the  relative 
value  of  its  words.  It  abounds  in  terms  expressive  of 
rank  and  dignity,  und  has  peculiar  words  and  phrases 
exclusively  appropriated  to  indicate  the  respective 
rank  of  the  speaker  and  the  person  w hom  he  addresses. 

In  all  these  points  of  peculiarity  and  structure  it  bears 
a strong  analogy  to  the  other  Indo-Chinese  lan- 
guages, though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  a decided 
affinity  w ith  any  of  the  neighbouring  dialects,  except 
that  of  Rak'haing  or  Aracan.  To  the  east  of  that 
country  also  the  Yd,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast 
of  Tandriaari  or  Tenasserim,  speak  peculiur  dialects 
somewhat  differing  from  the  language  of  the  central 
provinces.  The  character  in  which  these  languages 
are  written,  is  probably  derived  from  the  square  or 
ancient  Pull,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
Ddva-nfigari  in  its  arrangement,  and  very  nearly  in 
the  power  of  the  particular  letters  j and  it  bears,  in 
point  of  form,  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Conara,  Sing’ bain,  and  Telinga  alphabets.  It  has  also 
4 l3 
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BIRMAN  a property  peculiar  to  itself ; that  of  expressing  the 

EMPIRE^  at.U(C  Hm|  accent  of  the  vowels,  and  possesses 

a set  of  terminations  in  a sort  of  semi- consonants, 
not  found,  wo  believe,  in  any  other  class  of  languages. 
Besides  these  dialects,  several  other  languages,  ra- 
dically distant  from  them,  but  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Indo-Chinese  family,  are  used  in 
the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Barman  Empire.  That 
of  the  Thay-j’hay,  or  T'hay-yay,  commouly  called 
the  Siamese,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  some  ac- 
count of  it  and  its  sister  dialects  will  be  given  under 
the  head  of  Siam.  A grammar  of  this  language,  the 
first  we  believe  ever  compiled  by  any  European,  was 
lately  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  by 
a British  officer  stationed  at  Sincnpour  (Sing‘ha-puri.) 

Literature.  The  literature  of  the  Barmans  possesses  nothing  of 
a scientific  or  philosophical  character  worthy  of 
notice  ; but  in  divinity,  ethics,  law,  medicine,  poetry, 
history,  and  romance  they  have  many  favourite  com- 
positions, which  are  read  and  recited  by  persons  of 
all  ranks  ; for  they  are  not  shackled  like  the  Hindus 
by  distinctions  of  caste,  nor  have  they  the  same  con- 
tempt for  the  literary  productions  of  other  nations. 
Elementary  knowledge  also  is  very  widely  diffused. 
The  Royal  Library  at  Amara-pura,  the  modern  Capital 
of  Ava,  when  visited  by  Colonel  Symcs,  contained  a 
surprising  number  of  chests,  said  to  be  filled  with 
hooks,  and  arranged  according  to  their  subjects  ; the 
contents  of  each  chest  being  written  on  the  lid  in 
letters  of  gold.  The  Theological  department  was 
more  copious  than  any  other  ; as  must  indeed  be  the 
case,  since  almost  all  the  moral  and  scientific  learning 
of  the  Barmans  forms  a part  of  their  Theology. 

Science*.  Their  Astronomy  and  Geography  for  example  arc 
closely  connected  with  their  religious  traditions,  and 
are  in  fact  similar  to  those  of  the  Hindus.  Thus  the 
Jabu-tfdm,  or  state  of  Beatitude,  described  in  their 
sacred  books,  is  evidently  the  Jambu-dwfpa  of  the 
Buninas ; and  the  figures  of  the  constellations,  given 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Asiatic  Ha  ear  chcs  (vi.  190.) 
arc  as  visibly  derived  from  the  Hindu  systems  of 
Astronomy.  Their  year  has  twelve  months,  of  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  da)S  alternately,  and  is  rectified  by  an 
intercalation  every  third  year.  Their  calculation 
from  the  new  to  the  full  moon  is  progressive  ; for  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  retrogressive.  Their  week, 
like  that  of  the  Hindus,  is  divided  into  seven  days, 
and  the  commencement  of  their  era  corresponds 
pretty  nearly  with  a.  d.  fi.18  ; it  is  consequently  con- 
siderably more  modern  than  either  of  those  commonly 
used  in  India. 

Tl«  white  One  of  the  most  singular  and  absurd  superstitions 

clrpbsnt.  by  which  human  nature  has  been  disgraced,  is  the 
veneration  paid  in  this  country  to  a white  elephant — 
who  is  considered  as  the  second  personage  in  the 
empire,  ranks  before  any  of  the  royal  family  except 
the  sovereign,  has  a regular  court,  ministers,  secre- 
taries, &c.  and  is  lodged  in  a splendid  palace  connected 
by  a long  gallery  with  the  royal  residence.  A black 
velvet  curtain  emliossed  with  gold,  screens  this 
august  beast  from  vulgar  eyes,  and  his  abode  is  ns 
brilliant  as  gilding  can  make  it.  He  has  a bed 
covered  with  crimson  silk,  and  trappings  richly 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  A complete 
service  of  gold,  including  betel  boxes,  spitting-pots, 
and  we  may  presume  pipes,  though  the  historians  of 
Ava  have  not  mentioned  those  important  articles,  ore 


luxuries  indispensable  to  so  distinguished  a quadruped;  BIRMAN 
hut  like  many  other  royal  personages,  he  is  doomed  EMPIRE, 
to  live  in  a splendid  prison,  and  is  chained  by  silver  y 
chains  and  golden  fetters  to  the  pillars  of  his  palace. 

Captain  Conning,  the  British  Envoy  to  the  court  of 
Amara-pura  in  1K10,  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  pre- 
sence, aud  60W  nothing  but  a diminutive,  sandy- 
coloured  beast,  disfigured  by  a species  of  leprosy, 
and  apparently  little  gratified  by  the  humility  of  his 
attendants,  who  at  the  threshold  of  the  apartment 
bowed  their  heads  down  to  the  ground  before  him. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Barman  Empire  are  Chief 
Amara-pura,  the  Capital;  Chageng  or  Jikkning,  Town* 
Pug'h4i>,Yannngh6ura,  PeSngl,  Rang -Tim,  and  Persaim. 

The  province  of  Araean,  which  is  likely  to  prove  a 
more  permanent  part  of  the  empire  than  its  eastern 
conquests,  deserves  some  further  notice  in  this  place. 

Of  Pace,  Siam,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the 
reader  will  find  some  account  under  those  heads ; and 
it  is  possible  that,  in  another  year  or  two,  wc  shall  be 
in  possession  of  better  materials  respecting  those 
countries  than  any  hitherto  published,  as  an  embassy, 
lately  sent  out  by  the  Bengal  government,  is  now, 
wc  believe,  resident  in  that  country. 

Amara-pura  (the  immortal  city)  the  modern  Cnpitnl,  Ammem- 
in  lat.  21°  $P  N.  and  long.  7'E.  is  placed  on  the  P001** 
shore  of  a large  and  deep  lake,  seven  miles  long  and 
one  ami  a half  broad.  In  the  rainy  season  the  ground 
on  which  the  city  stands  forms  a peninsula,  between 
the  river  and  the  lake,  which  is  then  covered  with 
boats  and  presents  a lively  and  amusing  scene.  The 
fort,  which  protects  the  place,  is  an  exact  square  of 
about  75,000  square  feet ; it  has  a square  hastion  at 
each  angle,  anil  twelve  gates,  four  large  and  eight 
small.  The  walls  and  out- works  are  strongly  built, 
und  have  cannon  placed  at  regular  interval* ; but, 
though  strong  for  nn  Asiatic  fortress,  it  is  inadequate 
to  resist  any  European  force.  Its  ditch  is  wide  and 
deep,*  anil  the  waters  of  the  lake  come  up  to  its 
southern  side  in  the  wet  season,  but  that  would  pro- 
bably only  render  it  more  open  to  attack  from  n naval 
armament.  Very  few-  houses  ore  formed  of  any 
material  except  wood,  and  mosl  have  pots  of  water 
on  the  roof  as  a precaution  in  case  of  fire,  a sure 
proof  of  the  frequency  of  conflagrations.  .Splendour 
is  seen  externally  no  where  but  in  the  temples.  Their 
root's  arc  generally  gilt  both  within  and  without,  und 
the  gold  is  believed  to  be  remarkably  pure  from  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  preserves  its  bright- 
ness. The  number  of  houses  was  estimated  at  ‘20, (XX), 
but  the  whole  was  burnt  down  in  1810.  The  police 
is  regulated  by  four  Mlwtins  or  Viceroys,  who  hear 
causes  and  make  a report  to  the  Lotu  or  Council  of 
State.  Lawyers  regularly  appointed  are  allowed  to 
plead  before  that  tribunal.  Amara-pura  was  founded 
in  1783,  by  Minderajl-pA,  at  about  four  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ava,  the  ancient  Capital,  and  has  since  been  re- 
moved seven  miles  further  up  the  stream.  The  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  175,000  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  but  does  not  perhaps  amount  to 
half  that  number  now.  Cities  so  constructed  and  so 
governed,  are  more  fluctuating  and  ephemeral  than 
mere  hamlets  in  Europe. 

Engwh  or  Ava,  as  it  has  been  called  by  former  Aingvm, 
travellers,  is  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Amara-pum  in  Aengw*,or 
lat.  21°  51'  N.  and  long.  95°  fiff  E.  It  is  enclosed  by  Arm' 
a wall  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a brood  and  deep 
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BTRMAN  ditch.  The  area  occupied  by  the  lower  town,  for  the 
EMPIRE,  city  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  is  about  four 
v— - v— — ^ miles  in  circumference.  The  upper  town  or  fort  is 
only  one  mile  in  circuit ; but  the  fortifications  were 
mouldering  awnv  several  years  ago.  The  houses 
were  all  deserted  on  the  foundation  of  the  new 
Capital,  to  which  their  slight  and  portable  materials 
were  easily  conveyed  : but  the  temples,  being  sacred 
and  more  substantial  edifices,  remained  untouched  j 
and  still  attest  the  piety  and  magnificence  of  the 
former  sovereigns  of  Ava.  That  of  Logntherh-prh  is 
adorned  with  u statue  of  Gautumn  (Budd  ha)  in  the 
usual  sitting  posture,  nearly  twenty-four  feet  in 
height,  and  ten  across  the  breast.  It  is  believed  to 
be  formed  from  n single  block  of  marble,  and  is  much 


pot,  which  is  emptied  into  a cistern,  from  whence  the  BIRMAN 
water  is  drawn  off  by  a hole  in  the  bottom.  The  soil,  EMPIRE, 
in  which  this  native  bitumen  is  found,  consists  of  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  quart zose  and  silicious  fragments, 
soft  sandstone  with  thin  horizontal  strata  of  iron  ore, 
talc,  and  indurated  clay  at  intervals,  aad  lastly  blue 
argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with  bitumen  at  the 
depth  of  about  10O  feet.  This  stratum  is  gradually 
converted  into  schist  us  and  succeeded  by  coal.  Below 
the  latter  the  oil  is  found,  commonly  at  the  depth  of 
150  feet.  It  is  of  a dingy  green  and  fragrant  fluid  when 
first  drawn  up,  but  loses  its  fluidity  even  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  The  wells  arc  said  to  be 
inexhaustible,  and  the  oil  they  produce  is  used  for 
lamps,  coating  timbers,  and  medical  purposes  in 


too  Utrge  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  temple, 
which  must  have  been  built  to  cover  it  The  temple 
of  Shu£ -gangh-prh,  within  the  fort,  gives  a peculiar 
sanctity  to  the  oaths  taken  within  its  walls  ; it  is  the 
place  therefore  where  all  oaths  of  allegiance  are  ad- 
ministered : there  are  also  n vast  number  more  of 
these  sacred  buildings  which  serve  to  shew  what  Ava 


cutaneous  and  rheumatic  disorders.  The  average 
produce  of  cuch  well  appears,  from  information  ob- 
tained by  Captain  Cox,  to  be  793  hogsheads,  or 
49,957  gallons  per  annum  ; and  as  there  are  5‘20 
wells  registered  by  government,  the  gross  amount  of 
the  whole  annual  produce  will  he  419,360  hogs- 
heads, worth,  on  the  spot,  889,737  aiccah  rupees 


Chains. 


Pagabm. 


h eon  in  or 

Raioan* 

ghoug. 


once  was.  (jEI  1 1,919.) 

Chagdng,  in  lat.  91°  54'  N.  and  long.  96°  E.  is  the  PeYngl,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Erawadi,  in  lat.  ltv  Pebghce. 
principal  cotton  market  in  the  empire.  Aftrr  being  31'  N.  long.  94v  30'  E.  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cleaned  the  cotton  wool  is  conveyed,  on  the  Erawadi,  forests  whence  the  teak  timber  (Ttciona  grandis)  is 
to  Kwan-tong,  on  the  Chinese  frontiers.  The  voyage  procured,  and  exported  in  such  large  quantities  to  our 
is  performed  in  thirty  or  forty  days.  Choglng  is  Indian  territories.  These  woods  clothe  the  western 
situated  in  a beautiful  und  healthy  country,  and  was,  mountains, at  no  great  distance  from  the  river;  the 
for  that  reason,  made  the  royal  residence  by  the  trees  are  felled  in  the  dry  season,  and  carried  dow  n by 
second  prince  of  the  present  dynasty.  A quarry  of  the  stream  when  the  monsoon  has  set  iu.  Ships  of 
alabaster  in  its  neighbourhood  has  also  rendered  it  400  tons  burthen  are  also  built  at  this  place,  though  it 
the  princijttl  place  for  the  manufacture  of  idols,  and  is  150  miles  above  Hang-tin,  which  is  u clear  indication 
perhaps  given  celebrity  to  its  numerous  temples.  A of  the  vast  size  of  the  Erawadi. 

smaller  town,  not  far  from  it,  called  Calcoc-z^b,  is  Rang-tin,  the  principal  seaport  in  the  Barmnn  Rangoon, 
entirely  inhabited  by  statuaries,  whose  sole  business  Empire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Erawadi,  and  in  lat.  16° 
is  the  fabrication  of  images  of  the  holy  Gaud  mb.  47'  N.  long.  96**  9'  E.  possesses  great  advantages  for 
Their  works  vary  in  size  and  price,  from  gigantic  to  maritime  commerce.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is 
dwarfish  dimensions,  and  from  thirteen  pounds  sterl-  more  commodious  than  that  of  the  Ganges.  The 
ing  to  as  many  shillings.  Rockets,  from  twelve  to  town,  extending  about  a mile  along  the  banks  of  the 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  river,  contained  about  5000  houses  in  1795,  und  only 
diameter,  are  manufactured  in  the  same  part  of  the  1500  in  1819;  and  its  trade  had  been  redueed  in  the 
kingdom.  The  exhibition  of  fire-works,  as  is  well  same  proportion,  In  IS  19,  the  apprehension  of  an 
known,  is  a favourite  amusement  with  the  Chinese,  attack  from  a British  cruizer  of  twonty  guns,  threw 
and  has  been  communicated  by  them  to  their  neigh-  the  government  into  the  utmost  confusion  ; and,  in 
hours  the  Barmans.  fact,  almost  all  the  large  towns  on  the  coast  might  be 

Pugan  or  Pagahem,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  easily  reduced  by  a small  squadron. 

Erawadi,  in  lat.  91°  9^  N.  long.  94°  35' E.  in  its  Taung-h,  called  Tongho  by  the  mere  modern,  and  Tongho. 
flourishing  days  contained  more  temples  than  any  Tangu  by  the  older  writers,  is  the  name  of  n district 
inan  could  count,  say  the  Barmans.  It  was  then  the  and  fortress  in  lot.  18°  5(/  N.  and  long.  96"  40'  E,  It 
Capital  of  the  country  ; but  it  was  little  more  than  a is  situated  on  the  river  Paun-laun,  or  Zittuung, 
mass  of  ruins  when  visited  by  Colonel  Svmes.  Its  (Sitang)  and  is  considered  by  the  Barmans  as  one  of 
numerous  temples,  in  a style  of  architecture  differing  the  strongest  places  in  their  empire.  It  is  usually 
from  that  which  is  common  in  other  pnrtsnf  the  empire,  governed  by  one  of  the  King's  sons,  w ho  has  the 
give  a high  idea  of  the  power  of  those  sovereigns  under  title  of  Taung-h-tf-kyen,  who  has,  however,  no  autho- 
whose  protection  Pugan  flourished.  It  is  believed  by  rity  independent  of  the  sovereign.  The  present  town 
the  Barmans  to  have  been  abandoned  500  years  ago,  is  at  some  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  city, 
in  consequence  of  a warning  from  heaven.  Its  deso-  which  stood  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Pabtfh  and 
lation  appeared  to  have  been  nearly  completed  when  K'babaun.  A manufactory  of  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
CnptAin  Canning  saw  it  in  1809,  and  its  manufacture  production  of  the  best  betel  nut,  (Piper  betle)  render 
of  lackered  wore  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  Tnung-h  remarkable;  and,  its  inhabitants  are  famous 

\ anangtim  or  Rdnan-gong,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  for  their  licentiousness,  ferocity,  and  dishonesty. 

Erawadi,  in  lat.  90°  98'  N.  and  long. 94°  3tf  E.  is  only  Prin,  Prl,  or  Prb,  called  Prom  by  the  older  writers, 
five  miles  to  the  west  of  the  celebrated  pits  producing  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Erawadi,  in  lat.  18°  50'  N.  und 
petroleum.  They  are  more  than  500  in  number,  long.  95°  E.  was  originally  the  south-western  frontier 
near  to  each  other,  generally  four  feet  square  and  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  The  name  Peeaye  in 
lined  with  timber.  The  oil  is  drawn  up  in  an  iron  the  common  maps,  is  the  same  word  spelled 
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BIRMAN  according  to  the  ordinary  llarman  pronunciation,  by 
EMPIRE,  which  y is  substituted  for  r.  This  place  was  the 
~ residence  of  the  King's  fourth  son  in  1795,  and  was  very 
II\M  * flourishing;  but  in  lhOO, it  was  reduced  to  a population 
of  1000  souls,  and  had  only  40  yards  for  boat-building 
instead  of  the  ‘200  which  had  before  been  in  active 
employment.  In  1810  it  was  totally  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
a mUfortune  of  fretpiejU  occurrence  in  this  country, 
where  the  towns  arc  composed  of  such  combustible 
materials. 

Syriam.  Syriam  and  Rersiam  are  well  known  to  Europeans, 
as  having  long  had  British  factories,  and  being  the 
princijMil  places  at  which  the  trade  between  our  Indiuti 
territories  and  Ava  was  carried  on.  The  first,  called 
Siriun  by  some  writers,  and  Sain -lien  by  the  natives, 
is  close  to  Rnng-un,  in  lat.  16°  4!/  S.  and  long.  %*° 
17'  E.  The  British  factory  maintained  there  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  was  destroyed 
in  17  14,  in  the  wars  between  the  natives  of  Banna 
Fenian.  and  Pegh.  The  second,  called  Pasein,  by  the  Mrantnas, 
or  Bar  tuns,  and  Uassecn  by  many  Euro]>eans,  in  lat. 
lat.  16'’  &(/  N.  and  long.  95°  E.  was  held  in  fee  by  the 
King's  fifth  son,  in  1795.  It  is  near  the  great  channel 
of  the  Eruwndi ; and  at,  or  near  it,  the  English  had  a 
factory  on  a piece  of  ground  granted  to  them  by 
Alom-prik,  (Alaun-bhurh)  in  1757  j which  was  after- 
wurds  abandoned.  The  channels  of  this  stream,  like 


those  of  the  Ganges  in  the  lower  parts  of  Bengul,  are  BIRMAM 
continually  changing,  and  the  Barman  towns  them-  EMPIRE, 
sclves  are  so  easily  removed,  that  every  map  of  tbisBiRi^iNG- 
country  must  want  revision  in  the  course  of  a few  ham. 
years ; and  we  ought  not  to  hr  surprised  if  this  and  v . J 
other  pluces  appear  to  be  differently  laid  down  iu 
maps  of  different  dates. 

The  province  of  Araium,  (Rak'halng,  or  Yak’haing,)  Arae&n. 
of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  voi.  XVII.  p.  732, 
has  experienced  the  same  reverses  as  the  rest  of  the 
Barman  Empire  ; iu  18 12,  the  commanding  officer 
in  t hita-gdng,  the  neighbouring  province,  was  informed 
that  the  whole  country,  within  150  miles  of  the  British 
frontier,  was  incapable  of  subsisting  uu  army  of  any 
magnitude.  The  principal  river,  called  Urutang,  on 
which  the  capital  is  situated,  cannot  be  approached 
without  hazard  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  on 
account  of  rocks  and  sands  off  its  entrance : but 
all  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as  well  as 
the  interior  of  the  country  which  it  bounds,  arc  very 
imperfectly  known. 

(See  Sytncs's  Embassy  to  Ar-a  ,*  Mix  tern  Universal 
History,  vii.  135.  fee.  ; Asiatic  Researches,  v.  143  219. 
vi.  103.  x.  222.  232;  Asiatic  Register,  v.j  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  ii.  89.  Hi.  32.  iv.  76.  v.  75; 
Hamilton's  Haidostan  and  East  India  Gazetteer.) 


BIRMINGHAM,  a market  town  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  situated  on  n declivity  on  the  river  Uca, 
which  joins  the  Thame.  This  town  has  been  long 
distinguished  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  its 
useful  and  ingenious  manufactures,  in  which  it  may 
rank  with  the  first  cities  of  the  world.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  tanning  of  leather  700  years  ago,  but 
this  gradually  gave  way  to  enterprises  ol*  greater 
magnitude;  nnd  in  the  year  1*95  only  a single  tanner 
is  said  to  have  exercised  his  art.  Course  iron  articles 
were  manufactured  previous  to  1688.  The  manu- 
facture of  buttons  and  buckles  next  began  to  flourish, 
and  soon  afterwards  there  seems  to  have  arisen  a 
gradual  and  generul  spirit  for  the  fabrication  of  every 
variety  of  hardware.  Under  the  influence  of  compli- 
cated and  powerful  machinery,  the  rude  material  of 
iron  is  manufactured  into  all  sorts  of  useful  imple- 
ments : it  is  first  brought  into  a proper  stnte  for 
working  in  the  great  iron  foundcrics,  after  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  artists  in  the  different  manufactories. 
Those  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho,  have 
deservedly  attained  to  a high  celebrity,  for  the  per- 
fection to  which  they  have  brought  the  construction 
of  steam  engines,  and  other  heavy  iron  machinery.  A 
coining  mill  was  erected  here  in  17SS,  which  has 
since  been  improved  so  as  to  work  eight  machines, 
and  is  now  capable  of  striking  between  30,000  and 
40,000  pieces  of  money  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 
The  iinpressiou  on  both  sides  is  received  from  one 
blow,  and  the  pieces  are  perfectly  round  and  of  equal 
thickness  3 while  the  machine  itself  disposes  each 
piece  for  receiving  the  impression  from  the  die,  and  it 
removes  it  after  it  has  received  the  stroke.  Among 
the  various  articles  made  here  and  in  the  other  manu- 
factories, are  rolled  metals,  machinery'  for  mills,  and 


copying  machines.  Muskets  for  the  supply  of  our 
own  forces,  and  those  of  foreign  powers,  have  occu- 
pied, nnd  still  engage  a considerable  number  of  work- 
men. To  such  importance  has  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture been  raised,  by  the  judicious  management  of 
a few  public  spirited  individuals,  that  although  5000 
stand  of  nrms  was  a few  years  ago  considered  a large 
number  to  he  finished  in  the  space  of  one  month, 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  no  less  a number  than 
14,500  were  delivered  per  week  into  the  ordnance 
for  the  use  of  government.  Side-arms  and  all  sorts 
of  fire-arms  arc  also  extensively  manufactured  in  this 
town.  Buttons  of  all  descriptions  arc  manufactured  ; 
nnd  it  is  said,  that  at  the  pin  works  12,000  pins  can 
he  cut  and  pointed  in  an  hour,  awl  that  in  the  same 
time  50,000  pin  heads  ran  be  made  from  the  wire. 
Steel  screws,  watch  chains,  and  every  article  of  do- 
mestic economy  arc  made  in  this  place  ; gilding, 
plain  and  inlaid,  nnd  plating,  arc  brought  to  great 
perfection.  Vast  quantities  of  toys  are  likewise  ma- 
nufactured ; nnd  human  industry'  is  turned  to  such 
account,  that  not  only  great  numbers  of  women  find 
employment,  but  children  only  a few  years  old 
assist  in  many  of  the  operations.  There  are  very 
extensive  brass  founderies,  and  numerous  articles, 
useful  and  ornmncutal,  arc  executed  of  that  material  : 
there  arc  also  manufactories  of  whips  and  papier 
machee  commodities.  Although  there  are  few  speci- 
mens of  art  and  ingenuity  in  which  Birmingham  does 
not  excel,  its  manufactures  are  more  particularly  con- 
fined to  metallic  articles.  Birmingham  has  threo 
markets  weekly,  and  two  annual  fairs.  It  has  the 
benefit  of  several  canals  j and  the  same  one  by  which 
coal  from  the  pits  in  Staffordshire,  pig  irou,  and  other 
necessary  commodities  are  supplied,  serves  to  export 
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BIRMlN'G-the  manufacturer!  goods  by  way  of  Liverpool  and 
HAM.  Hull  - barges  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  burthen, 
BIRTH.  w*,'c^  are  drawn  by  a single  horse,  being  employed 
i — ^ t j for  this  purpose.  This  town  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred  ; but  it  was  not  a 
place  of  note  for  centuries  after.  In  1(143  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  ordered  to 
be  burnt  to  the  ground ; but  owing  to  some  propi- 
tious circumstances,  the  conflagration  did  very  little 
damage.  In  the  year  1665,  or  1666,  Birmingham 
suffered  severely  from  the  plague,  and  in  a short  time 
subsequent  to  this  it  began  to  be  considerably  en- 
larged. It  was  in  1745  that  Mr.  Boulton's  invention 
of  inlaid  steel  for  buckles,  watch  chains,  and  other 
articles  was  brought  to  perfection  j and  it  was  in  17«4 
that  the  great  works  at  Soho  were  established.  Sub- 
sequent to  these  improvements,  the  town  appears  to 
have  made  the  most  rapid  advances  to  wealth  and 
prosperity.  In  the  year  1791,  serious  riots  took  place 
in  Birmingham,  when  the  two  Unitarian  places  of 
worship  were  destroyed  by  the  populace,  whose  dis- 
orders were  continued  during  several  days  j ami  it  is 
calculated  that  property  was  destroyed  to  the  value  of 
j£50,<XX).  The  name  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley  stands 
conspicuous  as  a sufferer  in  those  transactions.  Dis- 
tant 6*2  miles  N.  \V.  of  Oxford,  67  N.  of  Bristol,  and 
109  X.  N.  XV.  of  London.  Population,  1631,  65,4 16. 

BIBB,  a considerable  town  of  Ireland,  and  one  of 
the  chief  places  in  King's  county,  situated  near  the 
borders  of  Tipperary,  on  the  banks  of  a river  that  fulls 
into  the  Shannon.  It  was  formerly  called  Parson's 
town,  from  a family  of  that  name  who  had  a castle 
there  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  isa  populous  place, 
about  64  miles  from  Dublin,  and  nearly  half  that  dis- 
tance north-cast  of  Limerick. 

BIRTH,  The  third  person  of  the  verb 

Bi'rtiiday,  to  bear ; A.  S.  bccrlhe : Cier. 

Bi'rtiidoom,  hurt,  from  the  verb  btrren. 

Ri'rtiisi.vrk,  That  which  bearelh ; any 

Bi'rthn-ioht,  >maaner  of  action  which  beareth; 
Ui'hthpuce,  that  which  any  person  or  thing 

Bt'rtfirioht,  brareth;  sc.  into  life,  into  ex- 

Bi'anmoa,  Utencc.  Noble  by  birth  ; Eng- 

BiVru»TaAxr.i,ED.  lish  by  birth;  i.'c,  by  family, 
parentage,  &c. 

And  J hearts  pamingr,  savgh  a man  Llyiul  fro  hhbirthe;  and  liise 
disci  pi  is  axiden  bym,  muster,  what  synnnlc  this  nun,  or  hue 
cldris,  that  he  achutdc  be  bourn  blind.  Witty.  John,  cap.  ix. 

And  ns  Jesus  pawJ  by,  he  siur  a man  which  was  blynd  from 
by*  byrth.^  And  hys  dpripln  asked  him,  saving : master,  who  c’yd 
■IniM!  : this  man,  or  bis  falltcr  and  mother,’ y*  be  was  borne  blind. 

Bible,  1551. 


On  U«  gretest  adversities  of  this  world,  is  when  a free  man  hy 
kinde,  or  of  birthe,  is  constrained  by  poverte  to  eten  the  almrtae 
of  bis  enemic.  Cbnnrr,  The  Tate  «/  Mctibmt,  v.  2.  p.  115, 

And  whanne  a cormuHc  <biy  was  fallen  Eronde  in  bis  birth-daq 
made  a soper  to  the  princes  and  tribune*  and  to  the  grrtiiat  of 
°*UIee*  WUty.  Mark,  cap.  vi. 

fcit  when  • cOocnient  day  wa*  come  : H erode  on  his  bi rth-dam 
made  a supper  to  y-  Uudes,  captains  it  chief  estates  of  Gallic. 

Biite,  1551. 


"•  ^ d»r*  thy  hyrthright.  And 
ZJ°  1 *"  * tl,c  P0*1*  what  profile  shall 

this  byrthrighi  do  me  : and  Jacob  wtyd  : .were  to  me  then  this 
dayc.  And  he  swore  to  bl,  and  solde  hi.  byrt  height  mto  Jacob. 

Id.  1551.  Geneais,  cap.  xxv. 


Though  we  were  exempted  from  tbe  common  condition  of  our  BIRTTf. 

birth,  yet  he  would  not  deliver  himscife  from  those  ordinary  rites,  

that  iuipUcd  the  weakneaxe,  and  blciuisltcs  of  humanity.  ' pjs. 

Halt.  Cunt.  The  J’uri/i,  atom,  ii.  17.  CARAH. 

And  *o  those  od  dayes  the  Egyptians  do  call  at  this  present,  the 
dnye*  of  the  Epact,  celebrating’  aud  solemnizing  tbetu  as  the  btrih- 
dvytt  of  their  gods.  Holland.  Pint  arch,  fol.  1051. 

Macu.  Let  vs  rather 

Hold  fit»t  the  mortal  I sword  : am]  like  goo.l  men. 

Bestride  our  duwafun  birthdamr. 

Shehapeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  146. 

Finger  of  birth-atrangUd  babe, 

Ditch-dcliuer’d  by  a drab. 

Id.  Ib.  fol.  144. 

But  howsoever  it  was,  be  [Polyranb]  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  ancient  houses  of  the  Thebans,  of  whom  they 
report  this  notable  thing  : that  the  most  pjirt  of  this  noble  li;  tenge 
ca.  i cd  upon  their  body  even  for  a naturall  birth-mark  from  their 
mothers  womb,  a snake.  North,  Plutarch,  fol.  J!  17. 

Nature  too  oft  by  birthright  doc.  preferr 
Leas  perfect  monarch*  to  an  anxious  throne. 

iJavcnant.  Gondibert,  l*>«k  H.  C.  2. 

No  ominous  star  did  at  thy  birthtidr  shine, 

That  might  of  thy  sad  destiny  divine. 

Lraytun.  ftugland’t  Her  vital  ftpi.it,  fol.  136. 

It  is  in  effect  therefore  the  birth-day  of  the  world  ; tl*c  bet  liming 
of  * new,  better,  eternal  life  to  men,  (oArcd  to  all,  anil  effectually 
be;- towed  on  thovc,  who  will  embrace  *lt,)  which  we  now  do 
celclimlr.  Harrow.  Seram*  xliii.  r.  3. 

However  it  comes  about,  that  now  they  celebrate  Queen  Ivtixa- 
IsrlVa  btrthnight,  as  that  of  their  saint  and  patroness  ; yvt  then 
lhi*y  were  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  arms  against  "her. 

Drydta.  Jletigia  Laid,  Prtf. 

But  why  your  wonder  should  I vainly  raise  ? 

My  birthplace  tell,  ami  Ariadue’a  pnusr. 

I a a hci.  .drgonantitt  f .Ipollonitts,  I look  iii. 

An  eminent  person  of  later  tin  ea,  was  reprnarhed  hy  one  of 
krtter  birth,  though  of  meaner  part*.,  for  having  formerly  Icen  a 
carrier.  His  ansvi  cr,  for  Id*  temper  and  excellent  jsitfjrenicnt  in  it, 

»"  not  to  be  forgotten,  which  was,  **  that  H'  he  who  reproached  him 
had  once  beea»  a carrier,  lur  would  bate  been  a mirier  still.' 1 

Tatter , No.  294. 

So  culture  aids  the  human  snnl  to  rise, 

To  scorn  the  ttorUid  earth,  and  mount  tbe  skies. 

Till  by  degrees  llte  noble  guest  refine.. 

Claims  her  high  birthright,  and  divinely  shines. 

Broome.  On  the  Birthday  *f  Mr.  Trrfmtit. 

Infill  discoveries  arc  sometimes  Indeed  the  effect  of  superior 
genius,  but  more  frequently  they  arc  the  birth  of  time  and  of  acci- 
dents. Held' a Inquiry,  ch.  L 9CC.  8. 

Tliox-  barb’ roiis  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  iovention ; weak  at  first. 

Dull  iu  design,  and  clumsy  to  perfortn.  * 

Caw  per.  The  Tatk,  Look  1. 

The  protection  of  tl*e  liberty  of  Britain  is  a duty  which  tliey 
mve  to  themselves,  who  enjoy  It ; to  their  ancestors,  who  tnuis- 
mi'ted  it  down;  and  to  their  posterity  who  will  claim  nt  their 
hands  this,  the  beat  birthright,  and  noblest  inberitallrv  of  man- 
kind. lilac kitone-  Comment aru%,  ir.  443. 

BIRTH  ALIM,  sometimes  written  Birthei.jiex,  is  a 
large  market  town  of  Transylvania,  in  the  qirclo  or 
province  of  Burxen.  It  is  a place  of  considerable 
population  and  trade,  and  the  environs  produce  good 
wine,  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  ns  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent  of  all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Tran- 
sylvania. It  is  there  also  that  the  preachers  in  that 
connection  are  ordained,  in  a church  standing  on  an 
elevated  rock. 

BISCARAH,  called  Pescara  by  Leo  Africanus,  is  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Z&b,  fZeb  of  Leo.)  a part  of 
that  division  of  Africa  called  by  the  Arabs  44  the  Land 
of  Dotes,’*  (Bld&du’l  jerid  j)  the  Numidia  of  the 
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BISCAY. 


B1SCA-  Ancients.  Bisearah  is  situated  nearly  in  lat.  34°  40' 
RAH.  x.  and  long.  f»°  15'  E.  on  a considerable  hill,  in  a 
BISCAY,  country  remarkable,  according  to  Idris,  for  the  ex- 

l cellencc  of  its  dates.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 

of  the  Vandals  during  the  full  of  the  Konmn  Empire, 
and  rebuilt  by  the  Saracens.  It  is  surrounded  by  n 
wall  of  unburnt  bricks,  has  a castle  defended  by  a 
few  guns,  and  now  belongs  to  Algiers,  though  it  was 
formerly  subject  to  Tunis,  The  scorpions  arc  so 


numerous  as  almost  to  drive  the  inhabitants  out  of  BISCA- 
the  town  during  the  hot  season.  A small  trade  in  RaH. 
slaves  nnd  the  productions  of  Nigrltia,  is  carried  on 
by  its  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  resort  for  employ-  . ^ * 

inent  to  Algiers,  where  they  arc  much  esteemed  for  — v — 
their  honesty  and  civility. 

(Leo  Afric.  621;  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  1G7 ; Edrbij, 

Africa,  «/.  Hartman,  338  ; Geogr.  Nubiens.  p.  83. 


BISCAY. 


Situation  BISCAY,  a distinguished  province  of  the  Spanish 
and  boun-  monarchy,  occupying  a portion  of  the  northern  part 
dariej.  Qf  that  peninsula.  On  the  ea*t  it  borders  on  France 
and  Navarre,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  bathes  Us  northern 
shores,  the  Asturias  bound  it  on  the  west,  uud  a 
continuation  of  the  I’yrencan  mountains  separates  it 
from  Old  Castile  on  the  south.  In  the  present  ex- 
tended acceptation  of  the  term,  Biscay  includes  the 
three  provinces  of  Alava,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Biscay 
Proper,  the  last  of  which  is  often  denominated  the 
lordship  of  Biscay.  Much  of  this  district  is  a pile 
of  mountains,  many  of  them  rising  to  a great  height, 
and  presenting  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery 
in  the  kingdom.  The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  has, 
however,  induced  them  to  extend  cultivation  up  the 
sides  of  these  ridges,  as  well  as  to  spread  it  over  the 
vallies  and  small  plains  by  which  they  are  separated. 
TOrfacc*  '^>e  upper  parts,  where  not  wooded,  are  g«»ncrally 
employed  us  sheep-walks,  to  which  the  Hocks  arc 
driven  during  several  months  of  the  year  ; and  from 
this  judicious  management  the  inhabitants  experience 
but  little  of  that  inconveuicnce  which  often  attaches 
to  a rugged  country.  .Some  ports  of  these  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests,  and  others  abound  in  lead  and 
tin  ores,  the  last  of  which  is  reckoned  the  softest  nnd  most 
fusible  in  Europe.  This  ore  is  of  different  species. 
Miners)  and  varies  considerably  both  in  the  nature  anil  quan- 
produrts.  t i ty  of  the  metal  it  yields,  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
labour  necessary  to  extract  it.  One  of  the  richest 
mines  is  nenr  Hcrnani,  in  Guipuzcoa.  Near  the  town 
of  Bilboa,  the  ore  approaches  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  at  tSomorostro,  in  Biscay  Proper. 
This  last  is,  indeed,  the  most  celebrated  mine  in  the 
peninsula.  Here  the  ore  pervades  the  whole  of  a 
regular  undulating  hill  of  limestone  in  a vein  of  from 
three  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  yields  between 
thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  This  miue 
was  first  worked  by  the  Homans,  and  still  supplies 
great  quantities  of  metal.  Pieces  of  broken  instru- 
ments which  have  formerly  been  used  in  working  the 
mine  being  frequently  found,  has  given  rise  to  the 
idea,  among  the  workmen,  that  the  ore  is  renewed. 
The  ferruginous  rock  near  Bilboa,  yields  a still  greater 
proportion  of  metal,  hut  it  is  much  harder,  and  more 
difficult  to  extract.  The  ore  In  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
drogon,  in  Guipuzcoa  has  been  thought  to  contain 
natural  steel  • and  tradition  states  that  the  celebrated 
aword  blades  of  1 oledo  were  fabricated  of  the  fine  steel 
of  these  mines,  with  some  iron  in  the  middle  of  the 


blade  to  render  it  more  flexible.  Copper  and  marble 
are  also  found  among  the  mineral  products  of  Biscay; 
and  a salt  spring  near  the  village  of  Aguana  produces 
a great  quantity  of  salt,  which  is  extracted  by  evapo- 
ration, in  the  usual  way.  This  province  likewise  con- 
tains several  mineral  springs,  both  hot  and  cold,  but  as 
their  waters  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  analyzed 
we  are  not  able  to  specify  the  nature  of  their  content*. 

A well  has  also  been  mentioned,  which  is  thought  to 
have  a communication  with  the  sea,  though  situated 
thirty-seven  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  water  not 
only  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide,  but  often  overflows 
the  surface  when  the  sea  is  much  agitated  by  storms. 

Various  wild  animals  arc  still  met  with  in  this  Animal*, 
mountainous  region,  among  which  are  wild  bears, 
wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  and  some  others.  Several 
birds  of  passage  likewise  are  found  at  certuiu  seasons, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  chimbos,  from 
Africa.  They  arrive  about  August,  mid  sometimes 
all  disappear  during  a single  night,  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  autumnal  rains.  When  these  retire  to 
warmer  climates,  they  are  succeeded  by  woodcocks, 
and  some  others  of  that  tribe. 

As  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  neccssa-  Population, 
rilv  renders  a great  part  of  it  incapable  of  cultivation, 
the  inhabitants  are  not  only  confined  to  particular 
places,  but  are  very  limited  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  country.  When  the  enumeration  took  place 
in  1/S8,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  only  310,758, 
and  it  is  now  supposed  not  to  exceed  300,000. 

Nor  can  any  other  result  be  expected  from  the 
state  of  society;  for  one  portion  of  the  inhabitants 


comprised  : 

Priests 3,084 

Monks  and  Nuns  ....  3,043 

Noblesse 116,923 

Persons  in  the  law  ...  471- 

Students  455 

Servants  .......  8,731 


According  to  this  statement,  those  who  claimed 
the  rank  of  noblesse  were  nearly  nine  times  os 
numerous  as  all  the  other  classes  together ; and 
the  priests,  monks,  nnd  nuns,  formed  more  than  a 
thirty-second  part  of  the  whole  population.  The 
province  comprises  720  parishes,  in  which  there  are 
four  cities,  176  towns,  447  villages,  and  150  religi- 
ous houses.  The  three  principal  places  are  Bilboa, 
Vittoria,  and  St.  Sebastian. 
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BISCAY.  Vittoria,  the  capital  of  Alava,  is  situated  partly 
V— v — ' upon  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  and  partly  ut  the  extremity 
Vittoria.  ft  weu  cultivntc^d  volley,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
villages,  and  having  the  mountains  in  perspective. 
It  was  founded  by  Don  Sancho,  King  of  Navarre,  and 
endowed  with  the  prerogatives  of  a city.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  ; and  though  great  part  of  it  is  but 
indifferently  built,  it  contains,  some  wide  streets,  orna- 
mented with  trees,  and  watered  with  cool  and  clear 
streams.  There  is  also  a large  and  handsome  square 
with  a fountain  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  arcades. 
Vittoria  has  a collegiate  chapter,  four  parishes,  several 
monasteries  and  chapels,  and  an  asylum.  Some  of 
the  churches  are  good  Gothic  buildings,  aud  the  ltoyal 
Asylum  deserves  the  attention  of  the  stronger.  The 
population,  which  is  said  to  have  once  exceeded 
18,000,  is  now  redueed  to  about  6500.  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  thut  the  British  array 
under  Lord  Wellington,  gained  a signal  victory  over 
the  French,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1813. 

St.  Sebas-  St.  Sebastian  (Fanuin  Sancti  Sebastiarti)  is  the  most 
tum.  important  town  in  the  district  of  Guipuzcoa,  and  is  well 
known  from  its  conquest  by  the  British  forces  iu  August, 
1613.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  ancient  Can- 
tabria, on  a small  peninsulu,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Urumca,  and  has  long  been  considered  as  a 
frontier  fortress  of  great  strength,  on  the  side  of 
France.  It  is  fortified  by  bastions  and  half  moons; 
and  the  citadel  stands  on  an  eminence,  w hich  is  acces- 
sible only  by  a spiral  path.  St.  Sebastian  is  better 
built  than  many  other  towns  of  Spain.  The  streets 
are  many  of  them  wide  and  straight,  and  formed  of 
good  houses.  In  the  late  conflict  for  its  possession,  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt.  It  contains  three  churches,  several 
convents,  and  a hospital,  with  about  12,000  or  13,000 
inhabitants.  The  harbour  is  small,  but  secure ; and 
the  trade  of  the  place  was  chiefly  with  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Spain  and  the  different  ports  of  Europe. 
It  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  wool,  anchors, 
cables,  and  leather,  which  arc  either  manufactured  in 
the  town,  or  supplied  by  the  neighbourhood.  St. 
Sebastian  commands  a view  both  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  sea,  and  being  only  about  ten  miles  from  the  small 
river  Bidasnoa,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain,  it  has  frequently  been  in  possession 
of  the  former  country  ; the  last  time  was  from  1806 
to  1813.  It  is  about  40  miles  east  of  Bilboa,  in  lati- 
tude 43°  lo'  30"  N.,  and  longitude  1°  5^  30''  E. 
AgTicul-  The  Biscayans  urc  more  industrious  and  persevering 
tore.  than  most  of  the  other  Spaniards,  and  are  extensively 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  the 
former,  they  have  to  contend  with  a stubborn  and 
untructable  soil,  which  requires  great  labour  and  an 
unsparing  use  of  manure,  to  render  it  productive. 
Their  mode  of  cultivation,  however,  is  still  rude  and 
laborious.  An  iron  pronged  instrument  is  forced  into 
the  ground  by  the  united  powrer  of  three  or  four  per- 
sons, and  large  pieces  of  the  turf  turned  over  by  mere 
manual  force.  These  arc  subsequently  broken  in 
pieces,  and  the  clods  partially  pulverized  by  wooden 
mallets ; holes  are  then  made,  and  the  seed  is  deposited. 
But  by  this  means  cultivation  is  carried  into  places 
where  it  would  be  impracticable  by  the  usual  method 
of  employing  animal  power.  Excellent  fruit  is  grown 
in  many  ports  of  the  province,  and  wine  is  made  in 
considerable  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The 
▼ol.  xviu. 


mines  of  Biscay  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  BISCAY, 
various  metallic  manufactures.  In  some  places,  the 
ore  is  common  property,  and  any  person  may  take  ns 
much  as  he  pleases  merely  for  the  trouble  of  procuring 
it.  This  has  caused  manufactures  of  anchors,  cannon,  Manufac- 
fire-arms,  swords,  and  other  articles,  to  be  curried  on  tore*, 
at  various  places.  Copper  is  also  wrought  both  into 
sheets  and  boilers,  as  well  as  into  other  utensils;  and 
cordage,  leather,  &c.  arc  mode  particularly  at  Bilboa 
and  St.  Sebastian. 

Literature  and  science  have  as  yet  made  but  slow  Literature 
advances  among  the  Biscayans.  Attempts  have  in-  antl  ,aD‘ 
deed  been  made  to  diffuse  these,  but  their  success  has  RUBse‘ 
not  been  great,  and  Biscay  can  hitherto  boast  of  very 
few  literary  characters.  The  language  is  distinct  from 
that  spoken  in  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  und  is  a very 
ancient  dialect.  It  is  described  os  soft,  energetic,  and 
harmonious  ; and  is  so  peculiar  to  the  province,  that 
common  Spanish  is  not  understood  by  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  especially  among  the  mountains. 

A marked  distinction  subsists  between  the  Bis-  Historic*! 
cayans  and  the  other  Spaniards.  It  is  not  till  a cen-  "l*ctch. 
tury  after  the  establishment  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
that  history  records  Die  name  of  Biscay.  When 
Julius  Caesar  invaded  Spain,  about  half  a century 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  province  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Cantabria.  The  inhabitants,  favoured  by 
Die  nature  of  their  country,  long  escaped  the  Homan 
yoke,  and  laid  waste  some  of  the  provinces  subject  to 
their  empire.  Augustus  assembled  a formidable  army, 
entered  the  province  of  Cantabria,  and  defeated  his 
opponents  on  the  plains  of  Vittoria.  The  Cantabrians 
then  returned  to  their  mountains,  to  which  the  Romans 
were  unable  to  follow  them  ; and  they  had  recourse  to 
the  slow  approaches  of  famine  for  their  subjugation. 

But  these  haughty  warriors  preferred  death  to  servitude, 
and  most  of  them  destroyed  themseltes  rather  than 
submit  to  their  invaders.  Augustus  then  took  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  that  remained  ns  hostages,  and  dis- 
tributed the  lands  among  his  soldiers.  A new  occasion 
of  revolt,  however,  was  soon  seized,  but  they  were  again 
reduced,  and  forts  built  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 

When  the  torrents  of  barbarians  from  the  north  began 
to  overwhelm  the  Homan  Empire,  this  province  was 
suddenly  abandoned  to  its  ancient  possessors,  who  had 
for  u century  been  struggling  against  superior  power, 
either  for  the  preservation  or  the  recovery  of  liberty. 

When  the  Moors,  in  the  eighth  century,  had  con- 
quered the  south  of  Spain,  they  bent  their  force  against 
the  Cantabrians  ; but  these  offered  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance  under  a Gothic  prince,  who  wag 
afterwards  made  Duke  of  Cantabria.  A scries  of 
successive  wars  then  took  place  between  this  province 
and  the  other  states  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula,  particularly  with  the  Kings  of  Castile,  till  Peter 
the  Cruel,  Kiog  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  killed  the  Prince  of  Biscay, 
and  united  it  to  his  possessions ; and  the  Kings  of 
Spain  still  bear  the  title  of  Lord  of  Biscay. 

Though  Biscay  has  at  various  times  lost  several  of  Govern- 
its  ancient  privileges,  it  preserves  those  that  remain  meat  «wl 
with  great  vigour,  and  still  forms  a separate  state,  PriTdcg**. 
governed  by  its  national  assemblies,  and  enjoying 
many  of  its  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  tribunals, 
which  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Spain.  It 
acknowledges  the  King  only  as  it  formerly  acknow- 
ledged its  Lords,  Its  taxes  are  presented  in  the  form 
4 v 
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of  a free-offering,  and  these  it  assesses  upon  the  towns 
and  districts  by  its  own  assemblies.  When  the  crown 
requires  an  extraordinary  contribution  it  is  formed 
by  voluntary  offerings.  No  stamps  are  used  in  the 
province,  nod  every  one  is  allowed  to  sell  several 
articles  which  are  royal  monopolies  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Biscay  is  neither  subject  to  n militia, 
nor  to  nn  impress  for  sailors ; and  as  the  King's  troops 
cannot  be  quartered  in  the  province,  it  maintains  its  own 
police  in  time  of  peace,  and  undertakes  its  own  defence 
in  war  and  many  of  the  best  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
Spain  have  always  been  Biscayans.  By  an  act  of 
Queen  Jonnno,  and  continued  by  her  son,  Don 
Carlos,  it  is  called  the  very  noble  and  very  loyal 
lordship  and  country  of  Biecay.  The  Biscayans  were 
all,  originally,  noble,  and  are  considered  as  such 
throughout  Spain.  When  out  of  their  own  province, 
they  are  amenable  only  to  the  grand  Judge  of  Biscay, 
who  holds  his  court  at  Valladolid ; and  this  is  a pri- 
vilege of  w'hich  they  are  extremely  jealous.  Gui- 
puzcoa  enjoys  nearly  the  same  privileges  as  Biscay 
Proper,  except,  that  as  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
it  receives  garrisons,  and  is  defended  by  fortified 
towns.  The  country  of  Alava  submitted  to  Al- 
phonso  in  1332,  who  secured  to  the  inhabitants  their 
ancient  privileges,  particularly  that  of  not  having 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  without  their  own  consent, 
and  the  code  of  laws  which  they  had  adopted. 

M.  Lubord,  who  had  great  opportunities  of  be- 
coming familiar  with  alt  classes  of  society  in  most 
provinces  of  Spain,  describes  the  Biscayans  ns  strong, 
vigorous,  agile,  and  gay;  their  eomplcction  is  fine, 
their  expression  quick,  animated,  laughing,  and  open. 
The  Roman  historians  describe  them  as  brave,  robust; 
endowed  with  constancy,  and  a firmness  not  to  be 
shaken  ■,  fierce  in  their  dispositions,  singular  in  their 
customs,  always  armed  with  daggers,  and  ready  to 
give  themselves  death,  rather  than  be  subjugated  or 
governed  by  force;  roused  to  opposition  by  obstacles, 
and  patient  of  labour  and  fatigue.  The  description  is 
scarcely  more  applicable  to  the  Cantabrian  ancestors 
of  the  Biscuynns,  than  it  is  to  the  present  inhabitants 
of  that  province,  who  still  preserve  strong  marks  of 
resemblance  to  that  noble  race  of  rustics,  though 
the  more  prominent  habits  in  their  common  cha- 
racter are  considerably  softened  by  civilisation.  In 
Alava,  the  people  chiefly  devote  themselves  to  agri- 
culture; in  the  other  twro  provinces  manufactures 
and  trade  are  greater  objects  of  pursuit.  " The  lord- 
ship  of  Biscay  still  presents,  in  many  respects,  a 
striking  picture  of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners. 
The  country  is  covered  with  detached  houses,  with- 
out any  decoration,  but  commodious,  each  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  proprietor's  manor,  and  near  a 
river.  Their  proximity  and  connection  make  them 
look  like  villages.  Most  of  these  houses  and  their 
dependencies  are  inhabited  by  persons,  whose  fami- 
lies have  possessed  them  from  time  immemorial. 
These  proprietors  are  called  Eche-jaunes,  or  lords  of 
houses.  Districts  composed  of  a certain  number  of 
these  houses  are  called  republics ; the  parish  church 
usually  standing  in  the  centre.  Antique  villas  ap- 
pear at  certain  distances  among  these  modest  habi- 
tations; they  arc  all  of  simple  architecture,  and  most 
of  them  flanked  with  square  towers.  These  have 
likewise  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  for 
many  ages.  It  would  be  a disgrace  to  sell  them. 


Their  possessors,  under  the  title  of  Parientes~magore.*,  BISCAY, 
are,  as  it  were,  the  elders  of  the  district.  They  were  «-v— — * 

formerly  regarded  as  chiefs  and  judges,  and  still  pre- 
serve a marked  distinction  and  preponderance.”  The 
roads  are  often  bordered  with  these  detached  houses, 
which  renders  them  very  agreeable.  Many  of  these 
nobility,  however,  are  so  far  reduced  in  circum- 
stances as  to  be  obliged  to  cultivate  their  patrimo- 
nial domains  with  their  own  hands ; and  there  is  an 
old  proverb  among  them,  which  marks  the  hberal 
feeling  that  pervades  the  bosoms  of  these  claimants 
to  ancient  titular  dignity.  Thev  soy  la  pobreza  no  es 
vileza , " poverty  is  no  blemish. 1 The  utmost  gaiety 
prevails  among  all  classes,  who  are  passiooately  fond 
of  dancing,  and  on  holy-days  collect  in  vast  groups 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  to  dance  to  the  sound 
of  the  rustic  pipe  and  tubor.  Great  simplicity  of 
manners  is  every  where  observable;  and  the  wives 
ami  daughters  of  the  most  wealthy  Biscayans  do  not 
disdain  to  engage  in  the  occupations  of  domestic 
economy.  'Hie  women,  as  well  ns  the  men,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  activity,  and  join  in  the  labours 
of  the  field,  as  well  as  in  most  other  employments. 

Both  sexes  are  extremely  fond  of  pilgrimages,  and 
on  the  festivals  of  their  tutelar  saints,  frequently  col- 
lect in  grent  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  travel  to  distant  churches,  singing  and  dancing 
to  the  sound  of  the  tabor  by  the 'way.  The  females 
of  Biscay  are  noted  for  their  fine  hair,  which  they 
plait  and  dress  with  coloured  ribbons,  and  generally 
consider  the  length  of  their  plaits  us  their  best  orna- 
ments. There  is  an  opinion,  which  appears  to  de-  Resrm- 
serve  some  credit,  that  the  Biscayans  and  a part  of  *)lat*(y  •*» 
the  Irish  sprang  from  the  same  origin ; and  it  has  1 c r1*"' 
been  asserted,  that  a colony  of  Cantabrians  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Hibernia,  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  Many  existing 
circumstances,  common  to  both  countries,  also  ap- 
pear to  corroborate  this  supposed  identity  of  origin. 

Among  these  have  bee.n  mentioned  the  universal 
gaiety  that  pervades  both  countries,  their  fondness  for 
pilgrimages,  their  choleric  dispositions,  the  sudden 
and  violent  quarrels  that  frequently  take  place  among 
them,  the  manner  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  both 
countries  live,  the  resemblance  between  the  ancient 
brogues  of  Ireland  and  the  shoes  of  Biscay,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  women  wear  handkerchiefs 
about  tbeir  heads,  go  barc-foot,  and  carry  burthens. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Town- 
send’s Journey  through  Spain  i Bourgoing’s  Tableau 
de  V Etpagne  Moderne ; and  Labord's  f tea  of  Spain. 

Biscay,  Bay  op,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  is  comprised  between  the  island  of  U shunt, 
near  the  western  promontory  of  France  and  ( jqie 
Ortegal,  the  north-west  point  of  Spain.  It  conse- 
quently washes  all  the  western  coast  of  France,  with 
the  northern  shores  of  tbe  peninsula,  and  advances 
nearly  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  be- 
tween St.  Sebastian  and  Bayonne.  This  bay  is  readily 
distinguished  by  mariners  from  a remarkable  swell 
of  tbe  sea,  which,  without  any  other  indication, 
enables  them  to  ascertain  its  limits.  The  same  appel- 
lation is  also  bestowed  to  a large  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  Cape  Race  and 
Cape  Pine,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-fourth 
degree  of  west  longitude. 

Biscay,  New,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
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BISCAY,  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  was  formerly  divided,  and 
NEW.  which  was  afterwards  included  in  the  intendancy  of 
BISEN-  Durango.  It  lies  in  the  interior  of  the  Mexican 
TINA,  dominions,  where  the  Cordillera  stretches  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  intersects  the  province  in  that 
direction.  Much  of  it  is.  therefore,  elevated  and 
rugged,  but  other  parts  arc  well  watered  and  fruit- 
ful. Though  situated  between  twenty-seven  and 


thirty-three  degrees  of  latitude,  the  elevation  of  the  BISC\Y, 
surface  renders  the  climate  temperate,  and  many  porta  ^EW* 
of  it  are  rich  in  corn,  cattle,  and  other  products.  It  jjISH- 
also  contains  mines  of  silver  and  lead  ; for  the  pro-  ARVR. 
tection  of  which,  the  Spaniards  have  built  three  small 
fortified  towns.  The  whole  extent  of  this  province 
has  lately  been  stated  at  199,250  square  miles,  nml 
its  population  at  159,700  individuals. 


BISCHOFSWERDA,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
onv,  near  the  borders  of  Lusatia,  on  a small  island  in  the 
Wesenitz.  It  is  inhabited  by  nearly  2000  Lutherans, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  thread  and  linen  ; but  is  most  remarkable  for 
the  frequent  calamities  it  has  experienced.  It  was 
originally  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Misnin,  in  1076, 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Hussites,  in  1420;  burnt 
down  in  1596;  pillaged  by  the  imperialists,  in  1631 } 
sacked  by  the  Swedes,  in  1639  ; uad  again  in  1714  j 
and  Anally  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  campaign  of 
1813.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  stands  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Dresden. 

BISCUIT.  Bis,  and  coquo , eoctum:  Twice  baked. 

The  Turke  doth  not  naientl  his  galeis,  nor  ri;g*  oat  roO  then 
fiftic.  * In  G reerr  there  ia  no  A iecoct  in  making,  no  prcparncOa 
of  Tiulcs,  or  other  thing. 

Lodge  $ WiutratioMM  of  B.  llit.  V.  i.  p.  1 69. 

Besides  this  three,  holy  galliuiotre  left*  bebynd  the  ini  for  haate, 
all  their  tentre,  xkiii,  great e gonore  ami  xl.  barrrlks  of  poudtrr, 
ccc.  pipes  of  wjrne,  cc.  pipes  of  A iaket  and  flourc,  cc.  fruylea  of 
flgges  and  rescues,  and  r.  c.  bar  relies  of  berrlntrs. 

1/all.  A'.  Henry  VI.  fol.  «M. 

And  hU  men  and  bis  other  prouision  rnnvr  from  all  partes,  and 
arryued  in  Flunndyrs,  both  wyne,  salt  fishe,  otes,  hay,  onyomt, 
hiakei,  flower,  erges  in  pijies,  and  all  rnaiter  of  thin?c»  that  could 
be  dcuiaed,  so  that  the  prmmion  was  so  great  aa  it  could  uot  be 
beteued  of  any,  but  of  such  as  saw  it. 

Grafton.  K.  Rich.  II.  Ann.  10. 

In  this  march  a pair  of  shoos  rva*  Mild  fur  thirty  shillings,  and 
a bitkft  cake  fur  ten  shillings ; so  great  was  our  want  both  of 
doalhing  and  victuals. 

Sir  F.  Drmk WtU  Indian  r*y«yr,  fol.  57. 

Mr.  Bo  reel  told  roe,  tlmt  tbe  enriow  merchant  used  do  other 
art,  than  the  stowlug  of  his  A iaket,  well  haked,  in  casks  exactly 
calked.  Boyle.  Nat.  Pktloa.  partii.  resay  ir. 

The  prattling  about  the  rights  of  men  will  not  be  accepted  In 
payment  of  a burntt  or  a pound  of  gun-powder. 

Burke,  lit  dee!  tone  on  the  Jleeolntian  in  France. 

BISCUTELLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plauts, 
class  Tetradynamia,  order  Siliculoui’.  Generic  cha- 
racter; silicule  bilobate,  above  und  below,  margin 
carinate. 

A genus  allied  to  Corouopue,  containing  several 
species,  principally  natives  of  Europe. 

BISE'CT,  \ Bis,  hunts,  two,  and  scco,  sec  turn , to 

Bisb'ctionb.  / cut.  To  cut  into  two. 

Any  assigned  arch  or  angle  may  be  bisected  by  plain  common 
Geometry.  Barrow.  Math.  Leet.  xv. 

BISENTrNA,  a small  island  of  Italy,  situated  in 
the  Bay  of  Bolsena,  and  belonging  to  the  states  of 
the  Church.  Its  principal  building  is  a Franciscan 
Convent ; but  it  is  most  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
the  country  as  the  place  to  which  the  daughter  of 


Thcodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  was  banished  by  her 
kinsman  Theodatus,  whom  she  had  raised  to  a par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  the  empire.  It  was 
bore,  too,  that  she  was  afterwards  assassinated  by 
order  of  that  tyrant. 

B1SEIIRULA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Diadtlphia,  order  IlccaNdria.  Generic  character  : 
legumen  bilocular,  plane ; dissepiment  contrary, 
serrated  on  each  side. 

A genus  of  tbe  Leguminous  tribe,  containing  but 
one  sjiccies,  a native  of  the  south  of  Euro|>e. 

BISHARYE,  a tribe  of  Bcdowin  Arabs,  who  in- 
habit a part  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Red 
Sea,  between  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  where  they  find 
pasturage  for  their  camels  aud  cattle  in  the  wild  her- 
bage that  grows  in  the  beds  of  the  winter  torrents. 
Mr.  Burckhardt  passed  through  these  regions  in  his 
route  from  the  country  of  the  Berbers,  which  lies 
just  below  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
western  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  These  he  found 
inhabited  by  two  tribes  of  Arabs,  the  Ababde  and  the 
Bisharye.  The  latter  of  whom  he  describes  in  the 
following  terms:  " The  Bisharye,  who  rarely  descend 
from  their  mountains,  arc  a very  savage  people,  nnd 
their  character  is  worse  even  than  that  of  the  Ababde. 
Tbe  only  cattle  arc  camels  nml  sheep ; and  they  live 
entirely  on  flesh  and  milk,  eating  much  of  the  former 
raw  : according  to  the  relations  of  several  Nubians, 
they  are  very  fond  of  the  hot  blood  of  slaughtered 
sheep  ; but  their  greatest  luxury  is  said  to  be  the  raw 
marrow  of  camels.  A few  of  these  Arabs  occasionally 
visit  Pere  or  Assouan  with  senna,  sheep,  or  ostrich 
feathers  ; the  ostrich  being  common  on  their  moun- 
tains, and  their  senna  is  of  the  best  kind.  In  exchange 
for  these  commodities,  they  take  linen  shirts,  and 
dhourru,  the  grains  of  which  they  swallow’  raw,  ns  a 
dainty,  and  never  make  it  into  bread.  These  traders 
do  not  long  remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  the 
dread  of  the  small-pox  drives  them  back  to  their  tents. 
The  Bisharye  arc  much  addicted  to  theft,  nnd  will  even 
rob  the  house  of  the  person  who  receives  them  as 
guests.  Their  youth  make  plundering  excursions  as 
far  us  Dongola,  and  along  the  route  to  Scnnaar, 
mounted  upon  cornels,  of  a breed  superior  to  any 
other  that  exists  between  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Abyssinia.  Few  of  the  Bisharye  speak  Arabic. 
They  fear  none  but  the  Ababde,  who  know  their  pas- 
turing places  in  the  mountains,  and  often  surprise 
their  encampments/*  The  Bisharye  are  kind  und 
hospitable  towards  one  another.  Their  females  are 
said  to  be  as  handsome  as  those  of  Abyssinia  ; but 
they  mix  freely  with  strangers  and  are  very  depraved 
in  their  habits. 
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UISH-  B1SHBESH,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated 
BESII.  upon  a branch  of  the  Nile,  about  40  miles  north-east 
— of  Cairo.  It  is  considered  as  the  ancient  Dubaste, 
BISHOP.  a cily  of  grent  celebrity  for  the  religious  rites  and 
v — v — ' Bacchanalian  orgies,  of  which  it  was,  in  ancient  times, 
the  principal  theatre.  Vast  remains*  of  stupendous 


edifices  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  enormous  blocks  of  BtSH- 
granite,  some  parts  of  which  have  been  converted  BESH. 
into  mill-stones,  and  other  pieces  cut  completely  'jushop 
through,  but  left  on  the  spot,  apparently  for  want  of  y j 

the  means  of  conveying  them  away.  Lat.  30°  as'  N.  v 
and  long.  31°  52'  E. 


BISHOP. 


BI'SHOP,  n.*\  This  word  upon  the  introduction 

Bi'snor,  «.  1 of  Christianity  found  its  way  into 

Bi'siiofino,  Fall  the  European  languages.  A.  S. 

Bi'snopnoon,  >bisceop;  Dutch,  bischop;  Ger.  bis- 
Bi'siiori.iic  k itbof;  Swed.  bishop  ; Fr.  evetque  s 

Dr's  nor  lt,  lit.  rescoao;  Sp.  obisjjo,  from  the 

Bi'shopxick.  J Gr.  tviVxmf,  from  «V«,  and  okqit 
to  look  into. 

Nfilk,  in  Yorkshire,  is  said  to  be  hishoped , when 
it  is  burnt.  " Formerly,  in  days  of  superstition,  when- 
ever a Bishop  pained  through  a town  or  village,  all 
the  inhabitants  ran  out  in  order  to  receive  his  blessing; 
this  frequently  caused  the  milk  on  the  fire  to  be  left 
till  burnt  to  the  vessel,  and  gave  origin  to  the  above 
allusion."  Grose,  Prov.  Gloss. 

To  bishop ; is  to  perform  the  church  ceremony  of 
confirmation.  See  the  example  from  Sir  Thos.  More. 

For  fat  lornl  Jmt  bitwene  Homber,  & die  water  of  Tcmcse  y wi * 
leb  wcac  in  fr  bisr  hop  riche  of  Lyncolnc  ya.  H. Gloucester,  p.  5. 

blstkop  of  Caotcrhine  in  comon  alle  o liebe, 
licwcd  it  in  ilk  aebirr,  alle  hia  bisshop  riche. 

R.  linutne,  p.  301. 

And  by  cam  a man  of  a mnyde.  and  inetropolitanos. 

And  biiptiscdc  an  busthoppede.  whit  fe  blode  of  bus  herte 
Alle  fat  wilncdc  ofer  vrolde.  Piers  Plouhmau,  p.  300. 

Were  fc  bisshop  bleniid  cf  worth  bofe  h*  cyen. 

Hu*  sclc  »twlde  nojt  be  acot.  in  deceet  of  fv  puplc. 

Ib.  p.  4. 

That  they  call  confinnaclon,  y*  people  call  bishoppiu g.  They 
thiuke  tbfttiftlie  bishop  butter  y*  childe  in  the  forked,  that  then 
it  Ib  safe.  Sir  7' hot.  More's  musurrr  to  Tiudote'l  l*rrfuce. 

Tlierfore  booly  hritberen,  and  partenerb  of  hcucnli  elepynjr, 
blholde  fdie  apostle  and  the  bischop  of  oorc  confcaaioun,  Jean 
which  trewe  to  him  that  made  him,  as  also  moises  in  al  the  houa 
of  hym.  Wuiif.  Ebrncit,  ch.Ui. 

Now  doelb  lie  rente  bi«  clothes,  prophccying  hereby,  how  it 
ahall  cum  to  pnaae,  that  the  true  bishop  raignynge  the  carnall  and 
figuratiuc  blthophode  shat  be  deanc  abolished,  and  set  aside. 

Vdail.  Mark,  cb.  XIV. 

And  It  is  writen  in  the  book  of  Salmys,  the  ahitneioun  of  hem 
be  inaad  desert,  and  be  there  noon  that  dwclle  in  it,  and  anothir 
take  his  bishopriche.  Hlclif.  Dedis  of  Spotlit,  eh.  I. 

It  is  wrytten  in  the  boke  of  Fsnlmcs  : hys  k&bytacion  be  voyde, 
and  noman  be  dwellyoge  therein ; and  hys  byxhopryche  let  another 
take.  Bible , 1551. 

Why  sent  they  it  by  Felton  to 
Be  bi, hoped  at  Paulc's? 

Why  feed  they  Fitx-Morrice,  that 
In  Ireland  marshai'd  brawles  ? 

H'mnter.  album’s  England,  book  X.  cb.  54. 

Wherefore  the  bishop  (saith  he)  reuerently,  and  aecordinge  to 
hi*  hishoptf  other,  after  tike  holy  prabes  of  Godde's  woorkes, 
kunaelfe,  that  hr  taketh  vpon  him  to  offer  that 
healthful  sacrifice.  AT.  Hgrdiuge,  in  Jewell,  fol.  567 . 


Shortly  after  all  the  bishops  which  had  been  depriued  in  tlio 
time  of  King  Edward  the  »ixt,  were  restored  to  their  buhoprlrheo, 
and  the  other  which  were  placed  in  King  Edward's  times  reiuooued. 

Slave,  .luno,  1553.  Qucrue  Mary. 

In  the  person  of  a bishop  U*ertr  be  three  distinct  faculties  •.  hW 
spiritual  function,  wherein  he  is  a bishop;  his  legal  ability,  wherein 
he  is  a layman  and  hath  liberty  to  contract,  Ac.  and  hb  temporal 
dignity,  wherein  be  is  a Baron  and  Peer  of  the  Realm,  and 
participatcth  their  prlvilcdges. 

Spelma m.  Ah*,  to  Apologie,  fol.  1 15. 

From  the  time  of  Ignatius  a.  d.  100,  the  word 
Bisiiop  has  been  universally  used  to  denote  th« 
highest  of  the  three  orders  of  clergy  in  the  Christian 
church,  which  are  the  Bishops,  cV/ira-owoi,  the  Pres- 
byters or  Elders,  Hpcerpterepot,  and  Deacons,  Aidaoi-oi. 
Of  these  three  orders,  the  Apostolic  institution  of  the 
two  last  mentioned,  has  never  been  questioned  : the 
higher  order  has  been  less  fortunate  ; many  attempts 
having  been  made  to  disprove  its  Apostolic  origin  as 
a chief  and  distinct  order  of  clergy,  und  to  reduce  it 
either  to  a complete  level  with  the  Presbyter}-,  or  at 
least  to  leave  it  only  a nominal  and  conventional 
superiority.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  the  three  orders  existed  in  subordination  to 
eacli  other,  and  that  whilst  Episcopacy  has,  on  the 
ground  of  being  an  Apostolic  institution,  an  equal 
claim  with  the  Presbytery  to  our  respect,  it  possesses 
as  being  the  order  to  which  Presbyters  have  been 
always  subject,  a right  of  preeminence  over  the  other 
orders  of  the  clergy. 

For  the  better  elucidation  of  this  important  subject, 
we  shall  trent  of  it  under  the  following  arrangement 

I.  1.  An  inquiry  whether  Episcopacy  be  of  divine 
institution ; 2.  the  sense  in  which  it  may  be  so  considered, 
and  the  evidence  afforded  by  Scripture  of  Its  existence 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

II.  The  equivocal  use  of  the  terms  Bishop  and 
Presbyter  in  the  first  age,  no  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  orders. 

III.  Probability  of  the  word  Apostle  being  applied 
to  the  Bishops  of  the  Apostolic  age. 

IV.  Evidence  of  James,  the  Lord’s  brother  being 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Epaphroditus  of  Philippi,Timothy 
of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  of  Crete. 

V.  The  evidence  which  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
afford,  of  the  existence  of  Episcopacy. 

VI.  A distinct  statement  of  the  historical  evidence 
which  exists  in  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the 
fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  as  well  as  of  the  proof 
which  the  nature  of  the  cose  itself  affords,  of  the 
Apostolic  origin  of  the  order  of  Bishops. 

VII.  A short  account  of  the  heresy  of  Aerius. 
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BISHOP.  m On  the  opinions  attributed  to  Jerome,  against 
the  superiority  of  Bishops. 

IX.  On  the  loss  of  Episcopacy  in  the  Reformed 
Churches ; Luther  and  Calvin,  favourable  to  Episcopacy. 

X.  Present  state  of  Episcopacy  in  England,  com- 
pared with  that  in  ancient  times. 

XI.  On  the  temporal  privileges  of  the  Bishops. 

I.  $ 1.  Whether  the  order  of  Bishops  be  of  dirine 
institution. 

Some  writers  have  contended  that  our  blessed  Lord 
during  his  abode  on  earth,  did  institute  in  the  persons 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
sent  by  him  with  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
the  two  orders  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters;  others 
again  ascribe  the  institution  of  these  orders  to  the 
Apostles  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Upon  these  grounds 
rests  what  is  commonly  called  the  divine  right  of 
Bishops.  In  strictness  of  speech,  no  institution  can  be 
called  divine,  i.  e.  of  God,  for  which  there  does  not 
exist  either  some  law  of  nature,  or  some  precept  of 
revelation.  The  Levitical  Priesthood  was  most 
undoubtedly  a divine  institution ; for  Aaron  and  his 
brethren  were  appointed  to  the  office  of  Priests,  by 
express  command  of  God,  and  that  commund  was 
further  confirmed  by  two  miracles,  the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod,  and  the  extraordinary  punishment  which 
befell  the  Israelites,  in  that  rebellion  against  the 
Priesthood,  oi  which  Korab,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  were 
Nnmbm,  the  instigators.  But  the  declaration  mode  by  our 
xvi.  xrii.  Lord  conjointly  to  the  twelve  Apostles,  but  first 
Matthew,  particularly  addressed  to  Peter,  ” Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  church,  and  the 
*Vm’  * gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  he  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shall  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven,"  a declaration  which  was  repeated 
after  the  Resurrection,  in  the  form  of  a regular  com- 
mission and  investiture  with  the  authority  of  the 
John,  xx.*  Holy  Spirit ; though  it  must  be  considered  ns  clearly 
21 , 22,  23.  amounting  to  a formation  of  the  great  body  of  Christians 
into  the  spiritual  society  called  the  Church,  and  os 
giving  to  the  twelve  Apostles  a power  of  governing 
that  society,  as  well  as  of  instructing  it,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct  in  its  terms  to  allow  of  every  custom, 
which  may  be  traced  up  to  the  Apostles  as  its  first 
authors,  being  called  a divine  institution,  that  is,  an 
institution  ordained  by  God.  But  in  a less  confined 
aense,  Episcopacy  and  also  every  other  institution 
existing  in  the  Christian  church,  of  which  the  Apostles 
may  be  justly  held  to  be  the  authors,  may  be  con- 
sidered divines  for  according  to  the  principle  laid 
Book vii.6.  down  in  Hooker's  Ecclcs.  Polity.  “Things  may  be 
two  ways  accounted  of  God,  1.  c.  divine : one,  if  they 
be  of  his  institution,  but  not  of  ours ; another  if  they 
be  of  ours,  yet  with  his  approbation  ; this  latter  wny 
there  is  no  impediment,  but  that  the  some  thing 
which  is  of  men,  may  be  also  justly  and  truly  said  to 
be  of  God/ the  same  thing  from  heaven,  which  is 
from  earth,”  We  acknowledge  as  divine,  all  com- 
mands which  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Apostles 
give  to  the  church,  anti  which  arc  recorded  in  the 
written  word  of  God ; but  where  no  distinct  precept 
is  given  in  the  Scripture  for  on  institution  perpetually 
to  be  observed,  and  yet  history  teaches  us  what  was 


the  conduct  of  the  Apostles,  in  those  cases  wc  conceive  BISHOP, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds, 
amounted  only  to  such  an  approbation  of  their 
conduct,  as  rendered  the  laws  which  they  prescribed, 
and  the  customs  which  they  sanctioned  divine  in  this 
secondary  sense,  entitling  them  to  be  obeyed  before 
all  other  institutions  which  are  purely  human  nnd 
destitute  of  that  high  authority,  which  is  derived  from 
the  inspired  character  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  during  the  forty  days,  which  St.  Luke 
describes  our  Lord  to  have  passed  with  the  Apostles 
after  his  resurrection,  and  in  which  “ he  spoke  to  them 
of  the  things  pertnining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  some  Acts,  I.' 3. 
notice  should  have  been  given  them  of  the  nature  of 
that  external  form  of  government  which  would  be  most 
fitting  the  wants  of  that  great  society  of  Christians  about 
to  be  extended  over  the  whole  world ; nnd  possibly  the 
appointment  of  distinct  orders  of  men  for  the  due 
discharge  of  religious  duties,  might  he  amongst  “those 
commandments”  said  iu  the  second  verse,  “ to  have  been 
given  through  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Apostles  whom 
he  had  chosen.”  This  is  a consideration  which  cannot 
but  have  its  weight  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  love 
Episcopacy,  as  being  almost  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  religion  they  profess  : but  however  reasonable 
may  be  the  conjecture  und  gratifying  to  our  w ishes, 
wc  must  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  confounding 
facts  with  theories,  and  thereby  introducing  into  the 
Christian  code  an  unwritten  law',  a sort  of  tradition 
of  the  Elders,  as  a supplement  to  those  really  divine 
laws  which  are  recorded  in  the  revealed  word  for  our 
guidance  in  civil  as  well  as  moral  actions.  Had 
the  divine  command  for  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
ministry  been  plainly  promulgated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  obligation  of  obedience  to  our  spiritual 
guides  would  have  rested  upon  somewhat  different, 
though  scarcely  on  stronger  grounds  than  it  does  at 
present.  He  indeed  must  be  ignorant  of  those 
principles  of  humility,  and  of  submission  to  nil  lawful 
authority,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  who  does  not  feel  that  he  is 
divinely  bound  to  obey  those  “ who  have  the  rule  over 
him  in  the  Lord,”  even  though  his  spiritual  governors 
may  not  in  the  fullest  sense  have  been  authorized  by 
God  himself  to  govern.  To  separate  ourselves  from 
the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  and  to  seek  to  alter 
our  ecclesiastical  regimen,  is  as  truly  the  sin  of 
schism  now,  as  it  was  in  the  Apostolic  age  ; but  we  are 
not  so  bigoted  to  Episcopacy,  as  to  assert  that  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  true  faith 
of  Christ  cannot  exist  under  any  other  form  of  regimen 
than  the  Episcopal ; for  this  would  be  to  unchurch 
one  half  of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  and  to  charge 
upon  them  the  sin  of  schism,  of  which  those  Papistical 
Bishops  were  guilty,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  their  own  obstinate  adherence  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
order  of  Bishops  amongst  the  Protestants  in  France 
and  Germany. 

§ 2.  Concerning  the  evidence  which  Scripture  affords  of 
the  existence  of  the  Episcopal  order. 

The  learned  and  pious  Bishop  Taylor  in  his  interest- 
ing work  entitled  Episcopacy  Asserted,  maintained 
against  the  Presbyterians  of  bis  day,  the  principle,  that 
of  necessity  there  must  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  a 
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BISHOP,  form  of  Church  government : the  very  principle  upon 
which  the  Puritans  whom  Hooker  so  ably  refuted  had 
maintained  their  system  of  ecclesiastical  regimen, 
which  they  termed  in  token  o*  its  pretended  divine 
origin,  “ the  Lord's  discipline."  But  even  if  reason 
did  not  shew  the  glaring  fallacy  of  the  position,  which 
as  Bishop  Heber  in  his  Life  of  Taylor,  justly  observes 
" would  send  us  to  our  Bibles  for  the  model,  not  only 
of  ecclesiastical,  but  of  civil  regimen:”  still  no  unpre- 
judiced person  could  exumiuc  the  notices  left  us  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epistles,  of  the 
existence  of  Bishops,  without  being  convinced  that 
the  rule  of  church  polity  is  laid  down  too  indistinctly 
to  allow  of  our  resting  the  different  divisions  of 
spiritual  power  amongst  the  three  orders  of  clergy 
upon  the  specific  authority  of  Scripture.  The  com- 
mands of  God  arc  always  plain,  ami  written  in  such 
clear  characters  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  But  if  it  be 
asserted  of  any  system  of  Christian  church  government, 
that  it  was  first  prmnulgatcd  by  God,  we  may  safely 
answer,  that  the  mode  of  its  communication  h so 
unlike  that  which  he  has  invariably  used  in  his 
gracious  dealings  with  the  world,  that  we  have  good 
reason  to  reject  a claim  to  such  high  superiority, 
resting  ou  such  unusual  and  ambiguous  documents. 
We  may  collect  from  the  application  of  the  word 
in  Acts,  i,  20.  to  express  the  ollicc  held  by 
the  Apostles,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  circum- 
stance of  Si.  Peter  ( I . ii.  2.'>.)  terming  our  Lord 
himself  the  shepherd  and  Bishop,  •arte eons,  of  our 
souls,  that  the  office  of  a Bishop  wus  one  of  high 
rank  and  great  responsibility.  In  Acts,  xx.  28-  we  find 
the  terra  stuskowov*  used  to  express  the  office  of 
those  who  in  v.  1*.  are  called  the  Elders  of  the  Church. 
St  Paul  addresses  the  brethren  at  Philippi  “ together 
with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons."  In  his  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  he  gives  directions  for  his  ordaining  Bishops 
and  Deacons,  and  likewise  speaks  of  the  respect  due 
to  an  Elder,  iv.  1.  and  the  u honour  of  which  those 
Elders  who  rule  well  are  worthy."  “And  again  in  his 
Epistle  to  Titus,  after  saying  that  he  left  him  in  Crete, 
to  ordain  Elders  in  every  city*  he  evidently  applies  to 
those  very  persons  the  title  of  Bishops,  for  says  he, 
“ a Bishop  must  be  blameless,  flic."  Such  are  the 
notices  left  us,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  existence  of  Bishops,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  not  look  to  the  revealed  word  of  God 
for  proof  of  the  establishment  ofu  church  government, 
but  we  must  examine  carefully  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  three  first  centuries ; we  inquire  what 
was  the  actual  state  of  the  Christian  world  during  that 
period;  we  must  learn  what  those  persons  who  lived 
in  times  nearer  to  the  Apostles  thought  upon  this 
subject,  what  interpretation  they  put  upon  those 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  in  absence  of 
all  other  evidence  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  incon- 
clusive : and  if  we  find  that  without  any  prejudice, 
without  any  reason  for  asserting  an  untruth,  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  all  unite  in  giving  their  testimony 
that  the  Apostles  did  institute  the  order  of  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons  ; and  that  all  the  world  was 
governed  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  amidst  different 
nations  and  under  different  circumstances,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  their  evidence  ; and  if  wc  believe  it, 
there  is  no  one  who  will  not  respect  Bishops  a a 
successor*  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  no  one  who  will 
not  be  sorry  that  so  large  a portion  of  the  Christian 


world  should  partly  from  necessity,  and  partly-  from  BISU<»P. 

caprice,  have  adopted  forms  of  discipline  so  un-  v ' 

like  that  under  w hich  the  church  was  planted  aud 
Christianity  nourished  during  the  first  uges  of  its 
existence. 

II.  On  Ike  equivocal  use  of  the  terms  Bishop  and  Presbyter. 

In  the  passages  quoted  above.  Acts,  xx.v.  17  and  18. 
and  Titus,  i.  5.  7.  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  cw/e kotow 
and  Tpceperepo*  are  used  equivocally;  and  upon  this 
fact  the  advocates  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether  found  their  leading  principle,  that 
Bishop  and  Presbyter  are  two  names  of  one  and  the 
same  order ; aud  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  there  were 
but  two  orders  of  clergy,  Elders,  or  Presbyters,  and 
Deacons.  Let  us  examine  the  testimony  which. 

Suiccr  in  his  Thesaurus  Eccles , voL  i.  p.  llbO  in  o oca 
iviaKorrot,  bos  adduced  in  support  of  this  supposed 
uuily  of  the  two  orders.  Suicer  ushers  in  his  proofs  of 
the  identity  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters  in  the  following 
manner;  " Hujus  maxim?  loci  est  observatio  qmr  docel 
Episcopos  et  Presbyter  os  non  fuiste  diccrsos  in  Eeclesut 
Apostolicd  onlines  s sed  unum  eundemque  grarlum  seu 
ordiuem  conslil  uisse,  adeoque  jure  the  mo  pares  fuissa 
dr:  nit  ate  et  autoritate.”  “This  is  the  place  for 
the  observation  that  Bishops  ami  Presbyters  were 
not  different  orders  in  the  Apostolic  church,  but 
constituted  one  und  the  same  degree  or  order,  and 
therefore  were  by  divine  right  equal  in  dignity  and 
authority."  He  then  adduces  the  following  testi- 
monies, first  from  Theodoret  upon  Philipp,  cap.  L 
where  the  A|H>stlcs  mentions  the  Bishops  and  Deacons. 
Theodoret  here  observes,  “ Emoaorot/t  rola 

fitmpovw  Ktt\tt  uptportpa  rfap  ttgov  ear  ucstVOT  tote 
Ktitpov  ra  ovofunn."  l'  lie  culls  the  Presbyters  Bishops, 
for  they  had  at  that  time  both  the  names." 

And  afterwords  this  quotation  from  CEcumenius, 
a writer  of  the  9th  century,  than  which  words  cannot 
express  more  strongly  the  distinctness  of  the  two  orders, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  explains  the  equivocation, 

**  Ui'ic  tvtui'i  (V  pia  wy\e t qanv  cVi'mnrQi  aW* 

stutkotovw  top*  Tpcafhrrtpovw  ru.\« «•  tot*  eVt  ckm- 
ydrvovp  rotv  op/jtuiai,  ecu  oi  stutkotoi  ctuxoeo*  eat  v/xur- 
jiurtpoi  wKaXovmo,  not  to  epiruXur  oi  wpeTfiimpot  *Tta- 

kov ot."  “ It  is  not  because  there  were  many  Bishops  in 
one  city,  (that  he  addresses  the  Bishops  and  Deacons,) 
but  he  calls  the  Presbyters,  Bishops  ; for  at  that  time 
they  still  had  the  same  names  in  common,  and  the 
Bishops,  were  called  Deaconsand  Presbyters,  and,  vice 
versa,  the  Presbyters,  Bishops." 

And  again  Theodoret  in  1 71m.  iii.  “Toys  oi’tovv 

•KoXoVV  TOTS  Tpttlfivu' potrw  KOI  • TlttXOTOVW.”  “ They 

once  called  the  same  persons  Presbyters  and  Bishops.  * 

If  upon  passages  like  these  the  advocates  for  the 
identity  of  the  two  orders  ore  willing  to  rest  the  proof 
of  their  argument,  the  Episcopalian  cannot  have  too 
many  brought  forward  ; for  while  they  assert  a mani- 
fest equivocation,  they  do  so  decidedly  maintain  the 
distinctness  of  the  orders,  as  to  leave  no  Greek  scholar 
in  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  which  the  writers  intended 
to  express.  But  let  us  look  at  some  more  of  the 
authorities  adduced  by  the  same  writer,  in  his  account 
of  the  word  IXprfhmpow,  vol.  il.  p.  8*25.  We  find  him 
there  quoting  CEcumenius  upon  Acts,  xx.  and  assert- 
ing, in  direct  contradiction  to  the  very  spirit  of  the 
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BJSHOr.  quotation,  that  Bishops  ami  Presbyters  mean  the  same  Apostles,  as  well  ns  Bishops,  respectively,  of  Ephesus  BISHOP 
v — v — * thing.  and  Crete.  v~*- 

(Fcumeniusobssrves, ",Ejr«£»jXrt*'0flWiT«M*ir«>\Xoi#  The  testimony  of  Theodorct  in  1 Tim.  iii.  1.  is  dis- 
ij  ovvyOtia  udXtara  ry*  Mirp  fiattyryw,  tow  evutKovovs-  tinctly  to  the  point,  for  speaking  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
vf>c*jfiv7t‘f>oi>v  dvotui^otara,  rai  tow  wpeoflvripovr  m*  be  says,  M Tow  iw  nXov^cWw  (ntfedrow  ‘AnnAavt 
eKoirmn,  trijttftu'Tcov  tovto  etrrrvffrv,  mi  €K  ryt  t rpir  Titov  tuvouagow  rbv  f t ypovov  irpaiovrot  ro  pi  v rfja  aroo roXyt 
iwurroXyg,  1*  rai  wpo%  (InXnmjatavi,  gat  w r«v  ir/’O*  oroua  to**  d\yOu<*  uto trtdXoiv  rtniXtirov,  ryv  ft  t^t  nri- 


T tpodeov  TfHl'TTpt.  * 

“ Since  the  custom  which  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
New  Testament,  of  calling  the  Bishops,  Presbyters, 
and  the  Presbyters,  Bishops,  escapes  the  observation 
of  many  persons,  let  us  show  the  truth  of  it  from  this 
place  (Arts,  xx.  17-  SB.)  ; from  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
(1.5.7.)  and  from  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  * (cap. 
Iii.  compared  with  cap.  v.) 

Fuller  proofs  of  the  equivocation  of  the  terms 
^ennnot  be  given,  nor  evidence  more  strong,  that  the 
equivocation  was  mutti.il,  ami  did  not  imply  identity. 
There  is  only  one  more  quotation  from  Suicer  to  which 
we  shall  refer,  chiefly  because  it  points  out  a difference 
of  opinion  between  two  commentators,  Thcophvlact 
(in  the  twelfth  century.)  and  Theodoret  (in  the  fifth,) 
arising  from  the  equivocation.  It  exists  in  their  notes 
upon  Titus,  i.  5.  7-  “ K«f  rarairrytryr  Kara  iroXn « 

irpeofttntpov*."  t(  And  that  thou  mightest  ordain  El- 
ders in  every  city."  Upon  which  Thcophvlact  ob- 
serves, “ Toi'v  tV/«oTow  o»7iw  evravOd  t^yaiuF  **  lie 
here  so  terms  the  Bishops."  But  Theodoret  had 
interpreted  the  passage  to  mean  only  F.lders,  and  that, 
upon  the  ground  that  in  one  city,  there  was  not  a 
plurality  of  Bishops,  but  there  was  a plurality  of  Elders. 
E*  ertitrry  if  ToXfi  o vs  friffioVow,  a\Xa  Tpi  trfttnipour 
e?vat  voXXavv.  This  confusion  of  terms  may  be  traced 
to  these  sources, — first  the  nature  of  the  offices  being  to 
a certain  degree  the  same,  viz.  that  of  superintendence, 
the  term  ivtm towns  might  be  used  indiscriminately  of 
both  9dljr,  fl/M^r/JeTc/irtv,  being  a title  of  high  honour 
among  the  Jews,  could  slowly  give  way  to  the  newer 
appellation  of  ‘EmWovov ; and  this  hindrance  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  name,  would  be. augmented 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  first  century,  and 
especially  when  the  epistles  were  written,  the  duties, 
which  afterwards  devolved  upon  Bishops  strictly  so 
called,  were  chiefly  discharged  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, (as  was  the  ease  with  St.  Paul  who  had  on  him 
the  care  of  all  the  churches,)  and  as  we  shall  next 
shew,  by  persons  called  Apostles. 

III.  On  the  use  of  the  word  Apostle  as  applied  to  Bishops. 

The  learned  Dr.  Hammond,  in  his  fourth  Disserta- 
tion in  Defence  of  Episcopacy,  against  Bloudcl  anil  others, 
asserts  decidedly,  that  the  twelve  Apostles  commis- 
sioned persons  for  the  work  of  superintending  the 
different  churches ; both  imparting  to  them  a juris- 
diction similar  to  their  own,  and  giving  them  the 
name  of  Apostles.  Amongst  this  class  of  persons  we 
should  look  for  the  first  Bishops  of  the  Christian 
church ; and  we  shall  find  accordingly,  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  ages,  that  James  and  Epaphmditus, 
who  are  called  in  Scripture  Apostles,  were  Bishops, 
the  one  at  Philippi,  the  other  at  Jerusalem  ; and  that 
Timothy  and  Titus,  who  were  evidently  from  the 
tenor  of  the  epistles  written  to  them  by  St.  Paul, 
Invested  with  the  distinct  prerogative  of  Episcopacy, 
the  power  of  ordination,  were  called  by  ancient  writers. 


aromp  Tpooif-foptav  7019  jraXai  raXoii/seeoif  awotrroXois 
eTri.8r.trav  opt*’  airooToXov,  d ’F.rraf/tpdiirov 

yv,  ©CT*>  Kprytke  O Tiros  rai  ’ Amavwit  d TipvVcot  diro- 
oroXoi,  ot'7w  if  flro  twv  'IcpoooXvfiiov  rots  tv  ’Avrioyita 
fypaipav  01  dndoToXoi  rai  wptnTf}i<rcpoi,u  *•  Those  W'ho 
:u*e  now  called  Bishops,  they  called  Apostles  ; hut 
in  process  of  time  they  left  the  name  of  the  Apostle- 
ship  to  those  who  were  truly  Apostles  ; and  gave  the 
title  of  Bishop,  to  those  who  were  anciently  called 
Apostles  ; and  in  this  sense  Epaphroditus,  Titus,  and 
Timothy,  were  respectively  Apostles  of  the  Philippinns, 
of  Crete,  and  of  Asia,  and  thus  theApostlcs,  and  Pres- 
byters wrote  from'Jerusalem  to  the  Antiochians." 

In  2 Cor.  vHi.$3.  ive  read  of  persons  called  aTrdtrrcXoi 
frrXtfatvv,  and  in  Philip,  ii.25.  St.  Paul  calls  Epaphro- 
ditus vh&v  inromoXov,  which,  coupled  ns  it  is  with  the 
character  **  Xnrovprydv  rip  xpitas  pov,”  *•  minister  to 
my  wants,”  has  been  rendered  ” your  messenger.’* 
Now  even  if  Chrysostom.  Theodoret".  rind  Theophvlnct 
did  not  assert  that  Epaphroditus  was  the  Apostle  of 
the  Philippians  in  the  sense  of  his  being  their  Bishop, 
we  might  have  concluded  so  from  the  analogv  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament ; for  the  genitive  case 
coupled  with  the  word  bt<htto\o*,  as  in  the  instance 
arroaroXoi  wkX^iwv,  in  two  most  remarkable  instances 
is  so  far  from  implying  that  the  persons  called  dvdirro- 
X01,  were  messengers  sent  by  the  persons  expressed  In 
the  genitive  ense,  that  they  on  the  contrary  mean  per- 
sons sent  to  them.  St.  Paul  tails  himrelf  oV©7rTt»Xn* 
ifiv&v.  Ilom.x i.23.  “a  messenger  from  Christ,"  not  from 
the  Gentiles,  but  sent  to  the  Gentiles.  And  in  Qafat.  H.8. 
the  office  of  Peteris  described  ns ''TorroXy  rip  Trrptrapijs, 
the  Apostleship  over  the  circumcision  ; for  neither 
Paul  nor  Peter  could  he  in  any  sens#  spoken  of,  as 
hnving  received  commission  from  the  Jews  or  from 
the  Gentiles.  If  then  dmitrr aXos  lOvnv  mean  an  office 
of  authority  over  the  Gentiles,  the  analogy  of  language 
would  justify  our  interpreting  utroaroXoi  irrXyativ 
and  dvdtrroXor  vp£>v,  «s  of  persons,  not  messengers, 
but  holding  offices  of  authority.  To  this  observation 
we  may  add.  that  the  rebuke  given,  Her.  ii.  1.  to  those 
persons  w ho  falsely  called  themselves  Apostles,  proves 
thnt  the  word  Apostle  must  have  been  used  of  others, 
besides  the  twelve : frr  if  it  meant  only  such  an 
Apostle,  or  messenger,  assume  would  assert  Epnphro- 
ditus  to  have  been,  w ho  carried  money  or  letters,  from 
the  church  ; it  seems  very  strange,  either  that  such 
an  office  should  have  been  one  w hich  persons  Could 
desire  falsely  to  assume,  or  thnt  the  assumption  of  it 
should  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Book 
of  Hrrefutivns. 

IV.  James,  the  Lord » brother,  was  Bishop  at  Jerusalem . 

Let  us  now  examine  what  evidence  we  have  for  our 
belief,  that  James,  who  is  described  by  St.  Paul  (Gala- 
tians, i.  19.)  as  “ the  Lord's  brother,  ' and  “ one  of  the 
Apostles,  was  really  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Eusebiua, 
l.  x».  c.  1.  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  sixth 
book  of  the  tmmcraWit,  or  Institution*  of  Clemens 
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BISHOP.  Alexandria ua,  *T  Tlcrpoy  yap  sfsyvl  (sc.  Clemens)  *oJ 

'hucw/ioy  Kui  lu<avvrj»  pern  rijv  iivuXtjifrtv  tow  2«pt ifpox, 
air  (tv* rol  viro  revK  vpiov  vpormptifierow  pif  iwtcucd£*oOat 
i'o^'ifv  uXX a Idctcfiav  roy  Ci'icaia/v  iTtaxovoy  ?iev  i\rpoao\u- 

pit-y  iXtaOat."  “JPeter,  James  and  John,  although  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  our  Lord,  did  not,  after 
the  Lord's  ascension,  contend  for  the  honour,  but 
appointed  Janies  the  Just  Bishop  of  Jerusalem."  In 
c.  23.  of  the  same  book  of  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclet.  we 
find  another  quotation  from  Hegesippus,  a writer  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  which  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  Clemens.  MA«i«xo*i 
c-c  (says  Hegesippus)  ty\v  CKsikyciuv  pc™  tuiv  uvoa7o\tcv 
vtittXfpox  rov  YLvptov  ! aytk'fios,  o ui'apaoOt  'i*  turo  ramH* 
AiVaiov."  " James  s urn  anted  the  Just  undertook  the 
government  of  the  church  together  with  the  Apostles." 
Where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  pera  with  a genitive 
case,  means  “ at  the  same  time  with"  and  not  “ after," 
as  it  would,  coupled  with  an  accusative  case.  Vide 
Booth,  Rel.  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  That  Eusebius  under- 
stood Hegesippus  to  mean  this,  is  evident  from  I.  iii. 
c.  xi.  of  Hist.  Eccles.  where  he  says,  u it  is  reported 
after  the  martyrdom  of  James  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Apostles,  and  others  of  our  Lord's 
disciples,  who  were  yet  alive,  came  together  from  all 
parts  to  deliberate  ou  the  choice  of  a successor  to 
James,  and  determined  with  one  consent,  that  Simeon 
was  the  proper  person  to  fill  the  chair  of  that  diocese, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed,  t bv  ti)*  afroOi  rapotKia*  Opovov 
agtov  «iv«i  loKtpaaat.  .Some  of  the  Apostles  were 
therefore  living  when  Simeon  succeeded.  Cyril,  who 
was  himself  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  further  confirms  this 
opinion,  for  he  speaks  distinctly  of  James  as  " Ohm 
hujvs  etc  lour  Epitcopus,"  and  “ pnmum  hujut  parochue 
Epitcopum."  (cat.  *1.  cat.  16.)  To  the  same  purpose  arc 
the  united  testimonies  of  Augustin  (1.  xi.  cont.  Lit. 

“ Pctil.  c.  15.)  Epiphanius  (Heeres.  68.)  Jerome  (Lib. 
de  Scriptor.  Eccles.)  Chrysostom  Horn.  38.  and  Ambrose 
in  Oalat.  If  we  put  the  whole  of  this  accumulated 
evidence  at  the  lowest  point,  it  will  amount  to  this, 
that  the  father*  of  the  fourth  century  believed,  and  the 
writers  of  the  second  century,  Clemens  and  Hcge- 
sippus  asserted,  that  James  the  Just,  who  is  called  the 
Lord's  brother,  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  We  readily 
admit  that  if  a single  syllable  of  direct  evidence  to  the 
contrary'  existed  in  Scripture,  it  would  invalidate  all 
the  force  even  of  this  united  testimony  •,  but  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  historical  informa- 
tion given  us,  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  of  James's 
office  and  authority,  renders  plain  and  intelligible  every 
Act3,xr.l9.  thing  which  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  recorded 
respecting  him.  In  what  other  way  shall  we  account 
for  his  presiding  in  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  when 
Peter  himself  was  present,  and  summing  up  the  argu- 
ments adduced  with  the  authoritative  sentence,  “ A i'o 
iyw  tepivw,"  “ wherefore  I judge"  or  “ give  sentence." 
In  Gal.  ii.  11,  12.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  persons  coming 
from  James  to  Antioch,  *'  vpo  -tov  yap  cXOtiv  nvat  asro 
laKteflov.”  The  comment  of  St.  Austin  upon  the  pas- 
sage explains  the  expression  “ Cum  vidusit  quosdam  venisse 
a Jacobo,  i.  e.  Judaa,  nam  Hierosolvmitanct  ecclesia 
Jacobus  prafuit.”  **  When  he  Peter  saw  that  some  were 
come  from  James,  i.  e.  from  Judara,  for  James  was 
Act*,  xii.  over  the  church  at  Jerusalem."  To  this  if  we  add, 
ver.  17.  that  when  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  and  came 
to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  before  his 
going  away  to  Cssarea,  he  told  them  to  tell  those 


things  “ to  James  and  the  brethren,"  and  that  when  BISHOP. 
Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  they  w- v— 
are  described  as  u going  in  unto  James  and  the  bre-  Act*»  ***• 
thren  the  following  day:"  we  think  it  must  be  evident l8* 
that  the  accounts  which  the  Scriptures  contain  of  the 
acts  of  James,  and  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  Puul 
and  Peter,  so  completely  agree  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  fathers,  of  his  being  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
ns  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  truth.  We  must  not 
pass  on  without  observing,  that  however  the  contro- 
verted point  respecting  the  identity  or  distinction 
between  James  the  Just,  called  the  Lord's  brother, 
and  James  the  son  of  Alphccus,  one  of  the  twelve,  may 
he  decided,  it  no  ways  affects  the  truth  of  our  position  : 
for  if  it  be  determined  that  James  the  Apostle  is  the 
James  described  as  "the  Lord's  brother,"  then  we  have 
this  fact,  that  so  entirely  did  the  Episcopate  of  James 
eclipse  the  splendour  of  his  Apostleship,  that  he  was 
more  known  to  the  fathers  by  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem  than  by  that  of  Apostle  ; and  if  on  the  other 
hand  it  be  found,  that  James  the  Just  was  not  one  of 
the  twelve,  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  other 
persons  were  called  Apostles  besides  the  twelve,  nud 
that  this  title  was  given  to  one,  w'horn  the  voice  of 
antiquity  asserts  to  have  been  ordained  Bishop  by 
some  of  the  twelve. 


We  shall  next  briefly  notice  the  accounts  left  to  us 
of  Epaphroditus,  because  to  him  as  well  as  to  James 
the  title  of  airbtrraXa*  appears  to  have  been  given. 
Theodoret  and  Chrysostom  both  relate  that  he  was 
Bishop  of  Philippi.  If  they  rested  their  account  upon 
the  known  history  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  record  u tradition  of  the  existence  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  confirm  by 
it  our  position  that  Episcopacy  is  of  Apostolic  insti- 
tution j but  supposing  that  they  did  not  receive  their 
information  from  any  historical  source,  the  only  ground 
on  which  they  could  conclude  what  they  assert  respect- 
ing him  to  be  true,  was  their  knowledge,  that  at  first 
Bishops  were  called  Apostles,  and  finding  that  St. 
Paul  calls  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  **  your 
Apostle,"  they  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion as  equivalent  to  " your  Bishop."  Both  Timothy 
and  Titus  arc  called  by  ancient  writers  Apostles,  but 
more  commonly  Bishops.  The  epistles  which  St.  Paul 
addressed  to  them,  are  proofs  that  they  were  com- 
missioned by  him  with  authority  to  govern  their 
respective  churches  j and  which  is  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Episcopacy,  to  ordain  spiritual  persons 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  offices  of  religion.  Eu- 
sebius, 1.  iii.  c.  4,  of  EccL  Hist,  relates  it  not  as  an 
opiniou  of  his  own,  but  ns  matter  of  history  that 
Timothy  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus : his  words  “T tpbffcb* 

ye  ptv  Trjt  cv  'E0r<rij>  raponcta * Iftopccrai  t/hTtot  ttju 

tvteKowijv  ei\tf\evai."  And  it  is  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  Tertullian  (contra  Marcion,  1.  iv.)  Chrysostom 
(Hom.x.  in  1 tom.)  Theodoret  and  Ambrose  (in  Epist.) 
Epiphanius  (Hares.  75.)  that  the  Epistle  to  Timothy 
was  written  not  only  to  instruct  him  in  the  duties  of 
bis  office,  but  other  Bishops  who  should  succeed  him. 
The  general  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451.)  further 
testifies  the  belief  of  the  Church  respecting  the  fact  of 
Timothy  presiding  at  Ephesus  as  Bishop ; for  it  is 
recorded  in  the  acts  of  that  Council,  (Concil.  tome  iv. 
p.  609.)  that  twenty-seven  Bishops  had  sat  in  that 
chair,  of  whom  Timothy  was  the  first.  The  same 
fathers  here  quoted,  and  generally  in  the  same  passages 
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BISHOP,  of  their  writings  have  asserted,  that  Titus  was  Bishop 
of  Crete,  we  shall  therefore  abstain  1‘rom  repeating 
the  authorities.  m 

f • 

V.  Of  the  testimony  of  Ignatius. 

The  epistles  of  Ignatius  form  so  important  a link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  we  adduce  in  support 
of  the  Apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy,  that  we  deem 
it  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them, 
by  making  a full  statement  i»f  the  testimonies  which 
he  has  left  us  in  support  of  our  position.  Ignatius 
was  Bishop  at  Antioch,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about 
a.  o.  112.  He  had  governed  the  church  from  the 
time  of  Evodius,  the  first  Bishop,  forty  years : he  is 
reported  by  Chrysostom  to  have  lived  upon  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  Apostles,  and  to  have  been  in- 
structed by  them  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion  j and  so  convinced  were  the  people  of  his  time 
that  he  was  in  habits  of  the  most  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  first  founders  of  our  holy  religion,  that  a 
tradition  existed  respecting  him  of  his  having  been 
one  of  the  children  whom  our  blessed  Lord  took  up 
in  bis  arms  and  blessed.  There  urc  extant  several  of 
his  epistles,  written  on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  martyred,  in  which  he  gives  the  strongest  testi- 
mony of  the  superiority  of  the  Episcopal  order,  the 
roost  remarkable  passages  are  these.  In  his  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  he  speaks  of  the  honour  of  the 
Bishop  as  closely  connected  with  the  honour  of  the 
Church  ; of  their  being  subject  to  the  Bishop  and 
the  Presbytery ; of  Bishops  appointed  throughout 
the  world  ; he  exhorts  the  Presbytery  to  agree  with 
the  Bishop,  and  compares  the  Bishop  to  a lyre,  the 
chords  of  which  are  the  Presbyters  ; and  in  this 
epistle  distinct  mention  is  made  of  Onesimus  being 
Bishop  of  Ephesus.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians  he 
again  enforces  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  Damns,  and 
exhorts  them  as  holy  Presbyters  not  to  abuse  the 
youth  of  their  Bishop,  but  to  treat  hint  with  rever- 
ence j he  speaks  of  the  Bishop  presiding  over  them 
in  the  place  of  God,  the  Presbyters  os  representing 
the  assembly  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Deacons  as 
persons  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Christ ; he 
prays  them  to  reverence  each  other,  and  to  be  united 
with  the  Bishop  and  those  who  have  preeminence  ; 
to  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  Presbyters : he  speaks  most  distinctly  of 
the  Bishop,  and  the  submission  of  the  twro  other 
orders  to  him.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Trallenses  the 
same  advice  is  repeated,  to  reverence  the  Bishop  and 
the  Presbyters,  with  this  remarkable  addition,  “ with- 
out them  there  is  no  church,  x*’/***  *£'vT4t’*'  jata  bo 
jfo\f?Tor.”  In  his  Epistles  to  the  Churches  at  Philadelphia 
and  .Smyrna  the  same  principles  are  plainly  developed, 
but  in  the  latter  epistle  he  is  still  more  distinct  in  his 
assertion  of  the  Bishop's  authority,  «W«i * XvP%,t  T°v 

ct tiokottov  74  vpaitacrto  Twi'  amjedoruv  civ  t ijv  cKtXrjaiav 
cVc'ipy  fir  fiat  n nrgapnrtia  TfqtiaOa>  if  biro  r bo  t-rtoico-roe 

ovtra,  rj  u)  OK  flVTW  OVK  tf#V  «VriK  X*7><f 

t ov  (Vurcoxov  owtc  fiairTtgtl*  ovre  arqairqo  woisio.  "Let 
no  one  do  any  thing  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Church  without  the  Bishop  : let  that  be  surely  deemed 
the  Eucharist,  which  is  celebrated  either  by  the 
Bishop  or  by  one  whom  be  allows;  without  the 
Bishop  it  is  not  lawful  either  to  baptize,  or  to  cele- 
brate the  love-feast.' ’ These  epistles  were  written 

▼ol.  z. 


on  his  journey  to  Rome  ; they  were  his  farewell  BISHOP, 
warnings  to  churches  which  he  was  never  to  see  again ; v'— “ y~ 
and  it  was  natural  for  one  who  was  a Bishop,  and  had 
experienced  the  benefit  of  ecclesiastical  order,  to  press 
upon  his  readers,  both  clergy  and  Laity,  the  necessity 
of  submission  to  each  other.  There  is,  however, 
another  epistle  extant,  addressed  to  the  Romans, 
before  his  arrival  in  their  city,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  a Bishop  of  Syria  brought  to  the  western 
part  of  the  empire,  of  his  willingness  to  die,  and 
prays  that  Christ  will  govern  the  church  of  Ephesus 
in  the  stead  of  its  Bishop  j thus  testifying  in  the 
plainest  maimer  the  nature  of  his  authority  over  that 
church. 

Note.  The  authenticity  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
having  been  made  a subject  of  dispute,  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  any  particular  fact,  is  propor- 
tionally weakened.  As  far  as  concerns  the  opponents 
of  Episcopacy,  it  makes  no  great  difference  how  the 
question  of  authenticity  may  be  determined  ; for  if 
the  concurrent  evidence  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  from 
Irenams  downwards,  is  not  deemed  conclusive  of  its 
Apostolical  origin  of  the  order  of  Bishops^  the  addi- 
tional testimony  of  Ignatius  will  not  be  considered 
by  such  persons  of  any  great  moment. 

VI.  The  argument  in  support  of  the  Apostolical  in- 
stitution of  Episcopacy,  as  adduced  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Christian  church'  may 
be  arranged  in  the  following  manner,  from  which  it 
will  be  evident  that  even  making  the  admission,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  Scriptures  taken  singly  is  ambi- 
guous, such  proof  remains  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
institution,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  who  were  its  authors. 

1 . The  existence  of  Episcopacy,  as  a distinct  order,  - 
is  proved  by  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  a.  d.  1 12. 

2.  Ircnseus,  a.  d.  150,  expressly  says,  that  Linus 
was  ordained  Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  Apostles : that 
Ilyginus  was  the  ninth  Bishop  in  succession  from  the 
Apostles,  and  Eleutherius  the  twelfth  from  the 
Apostles. 

3.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  a.  d.  ir*2,  in  his  tract, 

“ Quis  dives  satrelnr asserts  (Eusebius,  iii.  23.)  that 
John,  the  beloved  Apostle,  when  settled  at  Ephesus, 
went  about  the  neighbouring  regions  and  ordained 
Bishops. 

4.  Tertuliian,  a.  i>.  207,  challenges  the  Heretics  to 
shew  a succession  of  " Bishops,  derived  from  the  times 
of  the  Apostles.”  Sicvt  Smymaorum  eeclesia  Polycarputn 
ah  Joanne  collocatum  refer t,  sicut  Romanorum  ( Umentem , 
a Petro  ordinatum  edit.  Proinde  utique  at t era  exhihent 
quos  ab  Apoa tolls  in  Episcopatum  constitutes  Apostolici 


se minis  traduces  hahent. 

B.  Cyprian.  Ep.  68,  et  ahbi  declares  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  to  have  originated  in  the  gift  of 
the  power  of  the  keys,  that  the  Church  was  founded 
upon  the  Bishops,  and  that  they  continued  in  succes- 
sion by  Apostolic  appointment. 

6.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  and  Tertuliian,  that 
the  Apostles  ordained  a Bishop  at  Rome,  is  confirmed 
by  all  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  Hieronymus,  Ruihnus,  Optatus,  Augus- 
tin Chrysostom,  who  all  assert  that  the  Apostles 
appointed  Bishops,  and  call  the  Bishops  successors 
of  the  Apostles. 

7.  It  was  believed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  that  James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of 
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BISHOP.  Cleophas,  wlio  is  called  the  Lord’s  brother,  was 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  fathers  of  the  church 
also  testify  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  Bishops 
respectively  of  Ephesus  and  Crete. 

8.  In  Eusebius  there  exist  catalogues  of  Bishops  up 
to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  Home,  Jerusalem,  Laodicea,  and  Ctesarea. 

9.  In  addition  to  these  testimonies  of  early  w riters, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  government  by  Bishops  was 
so  universal  in  tbe  three  first  centuries,  that  not  one 
instance  can  be  produced  during  that  period,  nor  any 
instance  at  all  until  the  time  of  the  lie  format  ion,  of 
any  Christian  church,  professing  the  pure  faith,  which 
was  not  governed  by  Bishops. 

10.  There  is  aaothcr  circumstance  worthy  of 
remark  : — whence  could  it  happen,  that  all  the 
Christiun  churches  in  the  world,  scattered  over  Eu- 
roj>e,  Asia,  and  Africa,  should  be  found  in  the  second 
ami  third  centuries  with  exactly  the  same  orders  of 
clergy,  possessing  every  where  the  same  distinctions, 
unless  at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  one  and  the 
same  form  of  administration  were  given  by  those 
who  planted  them.  In  the  thousands  of  cities  which 
were  blessed  with  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  to 
find  one  and  the  same  ecclesiastical  regimen,  after  a 
period  of  two  hundred  years,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition,  that  they  had  at  their  first 
foundation  a system  of  government,  which  was  main- 
tained and  respected  for  the  holiness  and  authority  of 
those  w ho  established  it. 

11.  It  is  a mural  impossibility  either  that  all  the 
cities  of  tbe  empire  should,  when  left  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  choice,  have  chosen 
oue  and  the  same  form  of  Church  government,  or  that. 
If  the  same  form  of  Presbytery  was  every  where  pre- 
scribed, they  should  all  without  an  exception  have 
changed  it  for  the  Episcopal  form,  without  any  the 
least  historical  record  of  that  change  of  polity,  and 
without  leaving  a hint  to  posterity  of  any  hesitation  i.n 
making  the  change,  on  the  part  of  those  who  must 
have  been  attached  to  previous  institutions  aud  un- 
willing to  admit  of  innovations. 

Lastly,  with  the  voice  of  antiquity,  thus  strongly 
in  our  favour,  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a Presbyterian  churcb,  in  the  annals 
of  Christendom  before  the  Reformation,  and  relying 
upon  a mass  of  evidence,  so  plain  and  powerful,  as 
must  convince  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  no  form 
of  Church  government  is  so  ancient  as  the  Episcopal, 
we  hesitate  not  to  assert  our  firm  belief,  that  the 
Apostles,  whilst  they  planted  the  true  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  cities  of  the  empire,  did  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  the  external  goverinent  of  that  spiritual 
society,  the  Churcb,  by  appointing  persons  with 
regular  authority  to  govern  os  well  as  instruct  the 
flock  when  the  Apostles  should  be  removed  from 
them  ; and  we  further  profess  to  believe,  that  that 
form  of  polity  did,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resemble  the 
present  form  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  distinct  orders.  Bishops,  Presbyters, 
and  Deacons. 

VII.  Heresy  of  Aerius. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  whole  period  from 
the  first  establishment  of  tbe  Christian  Church,  till 
tbe  revival  of  pure  religion  at  the  Reformation, 


Church  government  never  appears  to  have  been  tbe  BISHOP, 
subject  of  controversy.  The  whole  world  seems  to  v— — v~ 
have  submitted,  without  any  symptom  of  dislike, 
much  leas  of  resistance,  to  the  authority  of  Bishops, 
us  early  os  the  middle  of  the  second  century  : a fact, 
which  even  the  opponents  of  Episcopacy  admit  without 
hesitation,  and  in  tbe  subsequent  ages,  if  we  except 
the  Heresy  of  Aerius,  and  some  disputed  opinions  of 
Jerome,  not  a trace  is  to  be  met  with  of  any  sentiments 
in  the  various  writers  of  those  times,  m the  slightest 
degree  opposed  to  the  principles  wc  have  here  espoused. 

The  opinion  maintained  by  Aerius  respecting  Church 
government  is  stated  by  Epiphanius,  Hares.  75,  who 
says,  that  Aerius  was  alive  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
and  from  him,  as  well  as  from  Augustin,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Aerius  held  Arian  principles  respecting  the 
Divine  nature  ; but  that  which  rendered  him  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  Epiphanius.  is  his 
assertion  of  the  equality  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters. 
Epiphanius  refutes  this  opinion  by  shewing  that 
Bishops,  whom  he  calls, wmrnpmw  7«  vv-tf  la^Tiifiv  xa-rtpa* 
y«i/»  ye****®  rtf  tKeXrjoi^,  had  the  power  of  ordaining 
ministers,  and  thus  begetting,  as  it  were,  fathers  in 
the  Church  : but  the  Presbyters  could  only,  by  their 
power  of  baptizing,  bring  sons  to  the  Church,  not 
fathers  or  governors.  Epiphanius  further  answers 
Aerius  by  shewing,  that  Timothy,  being  a Bishop, 
was  commissioned  by  Paul  to  exercise  authority  over 
an  Elder,  which  could  not  have  been  if  a Bishop  and 
Presbyter  were  the  same  thing,  and  the  Bishop  had 
not  the  greater  power.  But  there  is  one  observation 
of  Epiphanius  iu  reply  to  an  objection  of  Aerius, 
which  if  it  could  be  depended  ujx>n,  on  bis  single 
testimony,  would  throw  much  light  ou  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  age.  lie  says, as 
of  a fact  known  only  to  those  who  had  thoroughly 
investigated  the  history  of  the  Church,  that  at  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  the  three  orders  of 
clergy  were  not  immediately  appointed  in  each  place 
by  the  Apostles  ; if  there  happened  to  be  no  one  in  a 
city  worthy  a Bishopric,  they  were  contented  with 
Presbyters  and  Deacons,  but  where  necessity  required, 
and  a fit  person  could  be  found,  there  Bishops  were 
appointed.  Where,  however,  the  number  was  small, 
and  there  was  a deficiency  of  persons  for  the  Presby- 
tery, then  they  were  contented  with  a Bishop  and  a 
Deacon,  for  a Bishop  must  always  have  a Deacon. 

VUL  Jerome's  opinions. 

The  opponents  of  Episcopacy  have  supported  their 
arguments  by  tbe  opinions  of  Jerome.  The  theolo- 
gical student  will  find  a fall  statement  of  them  in 
Hammond's  Dissertations,  ii.  2$.  28,  29.  or  the 
right  of  Bishops,  we  shall  only  here  observe,  that 
Jerome  no  where  impugns  the  authority  of  Bishops, 
aa  an  encroachment  on  the  right  of  Presbyters,  or 
states  their  power  to  be  unlawful ; that  he  distinctly 
acknowledges  tbe  Bishops  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Presbyters  by  the  power  of  ordinntiou  ; and  fur- 
ther, though  he  speaks  of  the  first  appointment  of 
Bishops,  as  the  raising  of  one  of  the  Presbyters  over 
tbe  rest  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disputes  and 
schisms,  yet  he  states  this  to  have  taken  place  in  tbe 
times  of  the  Apostles,  so  that  if  we  weigh  fairly  to- 
gether all  the  passages  which  may  bear  oo  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  writings,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to 
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BISHOP,  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  Jerome  believed 
s— 1 the  existence  of  Presbyters  to  be  prior  to  that  of 
Bishops,  but  that  the  order  of  Bishops  was  of 
Apostolic  institution,  and  was  distinct  from,  and 
superior  to  the  Presbyters. 

IX.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  in  this  place  a few 
remarks  on  the  loss  of  the  order  of  Bishops  which 
took  place  in  the  Lutheran,  and  Calvinistic  churches 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  England  the 
most  vehement  attack  on  the  order  of  Bishops,  both 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  was  made  during  the  troubles  which 
attended  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  j but  we  must  not 
judge  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  so  earnest 
for  erecting  the  Cnlvinistic  discipline  in  England  of 
the  principles  and  views  which  Luther  and  Calvin 
held  on  the  subject  of  Church  government.  Episco- 
pacy was  lost,  not  rejected  by  the  Reformers  in  Ger- 
many ; it  was  their  misfortune  that  not  more  than  one 
or  two  Bishops  throughout  Germany  adhered  to  them, 
and  these,  being  compelled  to  abdicate  their  office, 
did  not  survive  to  give  their  aid  in  preserving  the 
Episcopal  order,  by  ordaining  others  to  succeed  them. 
Whatever  reproaches  Luther  may  have  cast  upon  the 
Popish  Bishops,  for  their  pride  and  cruelty  and  re- 
sistance of  the  truth  ; and  much  as  he  contributed  to 
degrade  the  order  itself,  by  his  arraigning  the  crimes 
of  those  who  belonged  to  it,  his  opinions  upon  the 
authority  of  the  order,  and  his  general  views  respect- 
ing it  are  evident  from  the  concluding  clause  of  the 
Augustan  Confession ; a document  which  being  framed 
with  care  and  designed  for  public  examination,  has  been 
upon  other  points  considered  as  good  evidence  for  the 
sentiments  of  the  Reformers.  “ Suite  non  id  igitur  ut 
dvminntio  eripktlur  Episcopis  sed  hoc  unum  pvliiur  ut 
patiantvr  Evangelium  pure  doceri  et  relax  cut  pauctit 
quasdam  observations  quee  tine  peccato  servari  non  pouunt 
quod  ti  nihil  reniiserint  i/ni  rulerint  quomotlo  Deo  ra- 
tion em  reddituri  tint,  quod  pertinacia  sua  causa  tn  tchis- 
mali  prabent.”  **  Our  view  is  not  to  deprive  the 
Bishops  of  their  government,  but  we  ask  them  to 
allow  the  Gospel  to  be  purely  preached,  and  to  relax 
some  few  observances  which  cannot  be  maintained 
without  sin.  But  if  they  do  not  yield  at  all,  let  them 
look  to  it,  and  think  what  exense  they  will  make 
to  God  for  causing  a schism  by  their  obstinacy/* 
Neither  docs  it  appear  that  the  rise  of  the  Presby- 
terian discipline,  which  includes  in  it  the  government 
of  Lay  Elders,  was  owing  to  any  hostility  founded  on 
principle,  against  Episcopacy  in  general,  but  origi- 
nated in  a peculiar  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  prevented  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy, 
and  of  which  Calvin  took  advantage  to  frame  a form  of 
Church  polity  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Society  of 
Christians  at  Geneva.  In  Strype’s  Life  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  book  xL  p.  11  : the  opinion  of  Calvin  in 
favour  of  Episcopacy  is  shewn  from  a passage  in  his 
book  De  necessitate  re  form  and  cr  Ec  desire,  in  which  arc 
these  words  ” Let  them  give  us  such  on  hierarchy 
In  which  the  Bishops  may  be  so  above  the  rest,  as 
they  refuse  not  to  be  under  Christ,  and  depend  upon 
him  as  their  only  head.  If  there  be  any  that  do  not 
behave  themselves  with  all  reverence  and  obedience 
towards  them,  there  is  no  anathema,  but  I confess 
them  worthy  of  it/’  Strrpe  in  the  same  place  refers 
to  a statement  of  Archbishop  Abbott,  who  found  from 
Archbishop  Parker’s  papers,  evidence  that  Calvin  and 


others  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  would  BISHOP, 
have  had  Episcopacy  if  circumstances  hnd  permitted. 

In  England  and  in  Sweden  where  the  King  and  the 
nobles  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Bishops  at  the 
Reformation,  Episcopacy  was  preserved  without  diffi- 
culty. In  Denmark  under  Christian  111.  the  order 
was  maintained  not  w about  violation  of  Episcopal 
succession ; for  when  the  Bishops  opposed  themselves 
both  to  the  reformation  of  religion  and  the  authority 
of  the  King,  Christian  expelled  them  from  their 
Bishoprics,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Bugrnhagius, 
whom  he  sent  for  on  purpose,  ordained  other  persons 
to  the  vacant  sees,  la  Scotland,  Episcopacy  rather 
withered  -than  was  altogether  rejected.  The  dis- 
cipline established  by  Knox,  was  a compound  of  the 
Lutheran  superintendents  and  the  Cnlvinistic  Pres- 
bytery. Had  the  Bishops  like  those  in  England  joined 
heartily  in  forwarding  the  Reformation,  Episcopacy 
would  have  withstood  the  hostility  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, and  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  have  escaped 
all  those  evils  of  perpetual  strife  and  dispute  which 
ended  in  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Bishops  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I. 

X.  Bishops  in  England. 

The  number  of  Bishops  in  England,  including  the 
two  Archbishops  is  twenty-seven.  The  province  of 
Canterbury  includes  twenty-two  dioceses  j viz.  Can- 
terbury, London,  Winchester,  Bangor,  Rath  and 
Wells,  Bristol,  Chichester,  Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester, 

Hereford,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Llandaff, 

Norwich,  Oxford, Peterborough,  Rochester,  Salisbury, 

St.  Asaph,  St.  David  s,  Worcester.  The  province  of 
York  includes  five,  viz.  York,  Durham.  Chester, 

Carlisle,  Sodor  and  Man.  The  spiritual  functions 
which  are  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  the  order,  arc 
those  of  ordination  and  confirmation.  They  also  have 
a power  of  governing  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
dioceses,  of  admonishing,  and  suspending  ecclesias- 
tical persons  from  the  jierformnnce  of  the  services  of 
the  Church.  They  institute  to  benefices  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  patrons,  but  if  the  presentation 
belong  to  the  Bishop,  the  act  of  institution  is  then 
termed  collation.  They  license  persons  to  serve  as 
Curates,  either  to  assist  the  resident  minister  of 
parishes,  or  to  supply  tbeir  absence.  They  have 
power  to  call  the  clergy  to  reside  on  their  benefices 
under  severe  penalties  for  non  compliance ; and  to 
license  them  to  be  absent  from  their  cures  under 
special  circumstances  either  of  privilege  or  of  per- 
sonal necessity.  A Bishop's  power  is  confined  to  his 
own  diocese.  He  is  assisted  in  his  duty  by  his  Arch- 
deacons, who  are  termed  by  the  Canon  law  the 
“ Bishop's  Eyes."  The  Bishop  by  his  Archdeacons 
visits  his  diocese  every  year,  and  generally  in  person 
every  three  years,  at  which  time  confirmations  are 
held  ; during  the  Bishop's  personal  visitations  the 
power  of  his  Archdeacon  is  suspended. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Bishops  ore 
appointed,  it  is  manifest  that  in  England  and  Ireland 
the  power  of  nomination  actually  lies  in  the  crown. 

In  England  the  form  of  an  election  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  church  is  still  preserved  ; 
but  the  King  appoints  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land not  by  nomination  to  a chapter,  but  by  letters 
potent  under  the  Great  Seal.  Before  the  time  of 
4 g 2 
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BISHOP.  Henry  I.  the  investiture  of  a Bishopric  was  given 
v‘“— by  the  King,  per  tradilioneui  annuli  et  baculi,  the  ring 
denoting  the  marriage  of  the  Bishop  to  the  Church, 
the  staff  his  pastoral  office  ; but  the  power  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  increasing,  drew  from  Henry  and 
from  John,  grants,  that  in  future  the  donation  of  the 
Bishopries  should  he  elective  by  the  Chapter  or  Con- 
vent, which  submission  was  in  fact  a gift  to  the  Pope, 
through  the  means  of  his  agents  the  monks,  of  the 
presentation  to  every  Bishopric  in  the  kingdom. 
Things  remained  in  this  state  until  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII.  j when  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  the  payment  of  first  fruits  to  the 
Pope  was  forbidden,  and  the  power  of  nomination 
was  recovered  to  the  King  > the  elective  process  by 
the  Chapter  still  continuing  under  an  old  form  of 
license  to  elect,  called  cong^  d'Slire,  by  the  same  act  it 
was  declared,  that  the  Pope's  bull  was  unnecessary  to 
confirm  the  election,  provided  that  the  Bishop  were 
of  the  King’s  nomination.  The  absurdity  of  an 
election  by  a Dean  and  Chapter  when  only  one 
person  was  nominated,  became  so  glaring  that  in  the 
I Edward  VI.  it  was  declared  that  such,  elections  by 
congf  d' el  ire,  being  only  shallows  of  elections  and 
derogatory  to  the  King’s  prerogative,  to  whom  the 
gift  and  collation  to  all  Bishoprics  belonged,  the 
King  should  he  empowered  to  nominate  by  his  letters 
patent  the  person  who  should  he  consecrated  Bishop 
• to  nny  particular  diocese.  This  law  was  repealed  by 
a statute  of  Mary,  and  the  statute  of  Mary  was  again 
repealed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ; but  the  Act  25  Henry 
VIII.  which  prescribed  the  form  of  conge  d'tlire,  being 
expressly  revived  by  that  Act  of  Elizabeth  anil  the 
Act  of  Edward  I.  being  passed  over  in  silence,  hence 
it  happens  that  the  form  of  election  by  conge  d'tlire 
still  remains.  The  mode  of  appointment  to  Bishop- 
rics in  the  most  ancient  times  was  undoubtedly  by 
popular  suffrage  : this  is  a point  much  disputed,  but 
seems  to  be  of  no  great  moment,  for  whether  the’person 
be  nominated  by  the  King  or  by  the  people  it  can  in  no 
way  affect  the  authority  which  he  afterwards  receives  by 
consecration.  The  elections  to  Bishoprics  were  purely 
popular  for  the  first  three  centuries,  in  the  iourlh  and 
fifth  centuries  the  Emperors  began  to  interfere,  owing 
to  the  great  tumults  which  frequently  took  place.  At 
the  Council  at  Arles,  452,  a canon  was  made  which 
directed  the  Bishops  to  choose  three  candidates  for  the 
vacant  chair  out  of  whom  the  clergy  and  people  might 
select  one.  And  by  other  laws,  the  clergy  and  people  on 
the  contrary  were  directed  to  choose  three  out  of  whom 
the  Bishops  selected  one  by  lot,  this  was  the  rule  in  the 
Spanish  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Barce- 
lona, a.  d.  599.  Justinian  also  in  his  Novel,  123,  c.  1. 
directed  that  the  clergy  and  chief  men  should  choose 
three,  and  the  ordaining  Bishop  select  one  of  them. 
During  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rouiap  Empire  the 
consent  of  the  Gothic  Kings  in  France  and  Spain  began 
to  be  asked  by  way  of  compliment,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  custom  of  more  modem  times  wdiich  has  given 
the  entire  nomination  to  the  King.  The  age  at  which 
persona  are  qualified  to  be  made  Bishops  in  the 
English  church  is  thirty  : in  the  Council  of  Agde 
HOC,  we  find  the  first  distinct  limitation  of  the  age  to 
be  thirty  years ; but  it  is  manifest  from  the  accounts 
given  by  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  Socrates,  and  Thcodoret 
of  the  ordination  of  several  eminent  persons  at  an  earlier 
period,  that  the  rule  was  in  their  time  not  observed. 


In  the  present  age  the  Bishops  arc  always  selected  from  BISHOP, 
the  Presbyters,  and  such  was  the  general  custom  asearly  v— -v 
as  Cyprian’s  time ; but  instances  are  met  with  of  Dea- 
cons made  Bishops,  as  Thcodoret  and  Epiphunius 
report  of  Athanasius  ; and  what  will  appear  yet  more 
strange,  of  laymen  at  once  raised  to  the  Episcopal 
chair,  as  Pnulinus  and  all  the  historians  relate  of 
Ambrose  ; Socrates  and  Sozomen  of  Nectnrius,  oml 
Pontius  of  Cyprian.  Nazicnzen  also  relates  that 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cicsarea  was  only  a Catechumen 
when  elected.  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the 
Bishops  had  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  so  things  remained  unt  il  the  time  of  Justinian, 
a.  i>.  500,  when  began  the  practice  of  endowing  par- 
ticular churches  with  lands,  a custom  which  as  it  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  clergy  as  a body,  has  tended 
certainly  much  to  diminish  the  authority  of  Bishops, 
by  rendering  the  clergy  independent  of  the  Bishops' 
support.  Three  Bishops  were  required  by  the  most 
ancient  canons  to  concur  in  the  act  of  consecration 
of  a Bishop,  a custom  still  preserved  in  our  Church. 

The  Bishop  elect  being  presented  to  the  presiding 
Bishop  by  two  others.  Upon  the  power  of  ordination 
which  is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Episcopal  order, 
nothing  more  need  he  said  than  that  it  still  remains  to 
the  Bi:&ops  ns  it  did  in  the  first  ages ; it  being  admitted 
that  that  power  has  been  all  along  exercised  by  them, 
and  that  the  Presbyters  though  they  join  in  laying 
hands  on  a Presbyter,  yet  cannot  ordain  without  the 
Bishop : upon  the  rite  of  Confirmation  which  is  ex- 
clusively administered  by  the  Bishop,  see  Confirma- 
tion. 

XI.  Temporal  privileges  oj  the  Bishops. 

The  Bishops  of  England  arc  by  virtue  of  their 
Bishoprics,  Lords  of  Parliament,  and  form  part  of 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  Parliament,  under  the  name 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual.  They  sit  in  the  upper  house 
ns  holding  or  being  supposed  to  hold  Baronies  of  the 
King ; for  William  the  Conqueror  changed  the  spi- 
ritual tenure  of  frank  almoin' or  free  alms,  under 
which  the  Bishops  held  their  lands  during  the  Saxon 
government,  into  the  feudal  or  Norman  tenure  by 
barony,  which  subjected  their  estates  to  all  civil 
charges  and  assessment  from  which  they  were  before 
exempt ; and  in  right  of  succession  to  those  baronies, 
which  were  unalienable  from  their  respective  dig- 
nities, the  Bishops  and  Abbots  were  allowed  their 
scats  in  the  House  of  Ixmls.  Bishops  take  rank  next 
to  Viscounts.  A difference  however  exists  in  the 
privileges  of  the  Bishops,  as  respects  their  being  tried 
by  their  peers  upon  indictment  for  treason,  or  felony', 
or  misprision  of  either ; and  sitting  upon  such  trials 
in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  from  this 
privilege  they  arc  excluded  on  the  ground  of  not 
being  noble  in  blood.  Custom  bos  also  practically 
excluded  them  from  sitting  on  trials  for  capital 
offences,  upon  impeachments  or  indictments  in  full 
parliament.  They  have  usually  withdrawn  volun- 
tarily in  such  cases,  but  have  entered  a protest 
expressing  their  right  to  stay. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  styled  Meiropo- 
litamis  et  Primus  totius  Anglia.  The  Archbishop  of 
York,  Primus  et  Metropolitans  Anglia.  They  are 
called  Metropolitan  because  they  were  at  first  con- 
secrated in  the  metropolis  of  their  province.  The 
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BISHOP.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  hath  precedence  before  all 
the  nobility  of  the  realm,  immediately  after  the  blood 
royal,  he  hath  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  King  of 
England,  and  hath  Prelates  for  his  officers.  The 
Bishop  of  London  is  his  provincial  Dean,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  his  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Liucoln 
his  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  his 
Precentor,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  his  Chaplain. 
He  hath  the  power  of  dispensation  in  any  case  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  on  this  right  is 
founded  his  power  of  granting  special  licenses  to 
marry  at  any  time  or  place,  to  hold  two  livings  and 
the  like,  amt  also  his  power  of  conferring  any  de- 
grees in  prejudice  of  the  Universities.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  is  next  in  precedence ; he  hath  pre- 
cedence before  all  Dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
before  all  the  great  officers  of  stale  except  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  hath  the  privilege  to  crown  the 
Queen  Consort,  and  to  be  her  perpetual  Chaplain. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  is  next,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester next,  the  remainder  according  to  their  senio- 
rity of  consecration.  But  if  any  be  a Privy  Coun- 
cillor he  ranks  after  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

A Suffragan  is  a Titular  Bishop  advanced  to  assist 
the  Bishop  of  any  diocese  in  his  spiritual  function,  or 
one  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  Bishop,  so  that  by 
his  suffrage  matters  committed  to  him  are  determined. 
They  are  regulated  by  on  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  (26  lien. 
VIII.  c.  14.)  By  this  act  every  Bishop  at  his  pleasure 
may  present  two  honest  and  discreet  spiritual  persons 
within  his  diocese  to  the  King,  that  he  may  give  one 
of  them  the  title,  style,  and  dignity  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing sees  : Thetford,  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Dover, 
Guildford,  Southampton,  Tuunton,  Shaftsbury,  Mol- 
ton,  Marlborough,  Bradford,  Leicester,  Gloucester, 
Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Penrith,  Bridgewater,  Notting- 
ham, Grantham,  Hull,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Peretli,  Berwick,  St.  Germain,  ami  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  Ireland  there  art*  four  Archbishops  : Armagh, 
Primate  of  all  Ireland;  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland; 
Cashel,  Primate  of  Munster  ; Tunm,  Primate  of  Con- 
naught. And  eighteen  Bishops  : Meath,  Kildare, 
Derry,  Ruphoe,  Limerick,  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe, 
Dromore,  Elphin,  Down  and  Connor,  Waterford  and 
Lismorc,  Lcighlin  and  Ferns,  Cloyne,  Cork  and  Ross, 
Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  Kilmore,  Cloghcr,  Ossory, 
Killnlaaml  Achcrilly,Clonfert  and  Kilmucduagh.  By  on 
Act  18  Car.  I.  c.  10.  a Bishopric  in  Ireland  is  declared 
incompatible  with  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  bene- 
fice iu  England  or  Wales. 

The  Church  of  England  also  has  Bishops  of  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Calcutta. 

Bisnnp  andiusClkbks,  a cluster  of  dangerous  rocky 
islets  off  the  west  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  the  furthest 
promontory  of  South  Wales,  at  the  south  entrance  of 
St.  George's  Channel.  They  are  not  inhabited,  but  two 
or  throe  of  them  afford  jxisturage  for  a few  sheep, 
the  others  merely  serve  as  retreats  for  vast  numbers 
of  seu  fowls,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
coast  catch  for  the  sake  of  their  down.  These  were 
found  so  dangerous  to  vessels  passing  this  part,  that 
a Light-house  was  erected  there  in  1777.  It  is  about 
four  miles  west  of  St.  David  s ; about  51°  5‘V  north 
latitude,  and  5°  19'  west  longitude. 


Bishop  Bird,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  the  Tanagra  BISHOP. 
Episcopus. 

Bishop's  Castle,  a borough  town  in  Shropshire, 
where  formerly  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  resided.  The 
town  is  irregularly  built  on  u declivity  adjoining 
the  river  Clun,  and  contains  few  objects  worthy  of 
notice.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  The 
church  is  a vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Powis. 
Population,  in  1821,  1880.  „ • 

Bishops  STORTroao,  an  ancient  town  in  Hertfordshire 
on  the  river  Stort.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  King  John  wrested  it  from  the  see,  and 
erected  it  into  a borough,  which  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  as  late  us  the  14th  of  Edward  III. 

The  authority  of  the  Bishops  was  afterwards  restored, 
but  the  castle  of  which  some  remains  are  yet 
standing,  had  been  demolished.  Nevertheless  even 
in  James  I.  time  the  Bishop  of  London  appointed 
a keeper  of  the  castle  and  gaol  of  Stortford,  and  quit- 
rents  for  the  castle  guard  are  still  paid  by  many  of  the  , 
adjacent  manors.  The  church  is  a vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  Precentor  of  St.  Paul's  London.  Popula- 
tion, 1821,  3368,  chiefly  employed  in  the  malting 
trade. 

Bishop  Thorpe,  Sr.  Andrew’s  Tuorpe,  Thorpe  on 
the  Ouse,  a small  village  in  Yorkshire,  distinguished 
as  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The 
palace  was  originally  built  by  Archbishop  Walter  de 
Grey,  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  church  is  a 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop.  Population,  in 
1821,  301. 

Bishop's  Waltham,  a town  in  Hampshire,  with  a 
manor  ami  chase  of  the  same  name,  which,  as  far 
back  as  the  compiling  of  Domesday  Book,  has  been 
stated  to  have  belonged,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
the  see  of  Winchester.  “ Semper  fait  de  Episropatu." 

Here  are  the  remains  of  a palace,  built  originally  by 
Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen,  but 
indebted  for  its  subsequent  magnificence  to  William 
of  Wykeham,  who  made  it  his  favourite  residence  and 
died  in  it.  It  was  demolished  in  the  Civil  wars,  but 
the  ruins  still  testify  its  grandeur.  The  town  trades 
largely  in  leather.  Population,  in  1821,  2126. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century  a desperate  gang  of 
deer  stealers  infested  this  neighbourhood  ; their  out- 
rages were  committed  under  the  disguise  of  blackened 
faces,  whence  they  acquired  the  name  of  IValtham 
Blacks . Severe  nwasures  became  necessary  in  order 
to  suppress  their  atrocities,  and  a special  net  of  Par- 
liament was  framed  against  them,  in  the  ninth  of 
George  II.  a.  d.  1/23,  embracing  more  felonies  than 
are  enumerated  in  any  other  statute.  This  act  is  still 
commonly  known  by  thq  name  of  the  Black  Act. 

Bishop  Weak  mo  urn , an  ancient  town  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  so  closely  adjoining  Sunderland  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  one.  Bishop  Wearmouth  stands 
on  an  acclit  ity,  south  of  the  river  Wear  about  a mile 
and  u half  distant  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  The 
church  is  of  Saxon  origin,  though  little  of  its  more 
ancient  architecture  can  nt  present  be  distinguished. 

The  living  is  a rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Population,  in  1821,  11542. 

Bishop's  Weed,  the  English  name  of  the  genus 

Ammi. 
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BISMUTH  BISMUTH,  a yellowish,  or  slightly  reddish  white 
i ic — c metal,  which  is  brittle,  nod  fusible  ut  a low  tempera- 
\ - ‘ j ture,  when  compared  with  other  metals. 

It  forms  very  fusible  alloys  with  other  metals,  and 
hence  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  soft  solders.  An 
alloy  of  eight  parts  of  Bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three 
of  tin,  will  melt  at  n lower  temperature  than  that  of 
boiling  water. 

But  while  it  increases  the  fusibility'  of  other  metals 
hv  its  combination  with  them,  it  readers  them  less 
malleable.  The  ductility  of  gold  is  said  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a very  minute  quantity  of 
Bismuth.  It  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  pewter, 
and  its  oxide  is  used  to  increase  the  fusibility  of 
gins,. 

It  occurs  as  a mineral  most  commonly  in  its  metallic 
stntr,  and  sometimes  combined  with  sulphur. 

BISON,  in  Ziwlogy,  a name  of  the  American  Buffalo 
or  Bos  ft'ison. 

ittnaoK,  or  BISSAOS,  Bisaagos,  or  Bijuoas,  the  name  of  an 
Biju^As.  archipelago,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  consisting 
of  two  groups  of  islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  the  south  of  Calm  Roxo,  and  the  river 
Cachtfo.  They  stretch  more  than  forty  leagues  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  mid  are  inaccessible  on  the 
western  side,  on  account  of  extensive  shoals  ill  laid 
down  in  our  charts.  A channel,  about  five  leagues  in 
width,  separates  them  from  the  larger  islands  and 
the  main  land  ; and  this  passage  is  culled  the  Bijuga 
Channel.  It  is  nearly  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  has 
a depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  The 
number  of  the  islands  forming  this  archipelago  has 
never  been  accurately  determined,  but  thirteen  of  the 
western  group  arc  said  to  he  inhabited.  They  are 
low,  never  more  than  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sen,  and  probably  alluvial,  formed  from  the  mud 
dcjKisitcd  by  the  great  rivers  of  the  neighiiourmg 
continent.  The  acknowledged  fertility  of  their  soil 
renders  this  way  of  accounting  for  their  origin  highly 
probable.  Of  the  western  group,  Warang,  Cazcguot, 
Bulunm,  and  Cnnabac  are  the  most  remarkable  ; hot 
they  are  not  near  so  large  as  the  eastern  islands, 
which  are  separated  from  the  main  land  only  by  very 
narrow  channels.  Proceeding,  as  before,  from  north 
to  south,  we  have  among  the  latter  Jatte,  Bussis,  and 
Inhabitants  Bissao.  The  inhabitants  of  these  isltiuds  are  said  to 
PapcU.  be  l-!l|10|H . 

a race  occupying  that  portion  of  the  main 
land,  which  is  comprehended  between  the  rivers  of  Gcha 
and  Cachdo.  They  are  courageous  ami  fond  of  war  ; 
but  cruel  anti  perfidious.  Their  arms  arc  a long  gun 
and  a sword  four  feet  in  length,  kept  literally  ns  sharp 
as  a razor.  A convex  shield,  made  of  withies  and 
covered  with  buffalo  hide,  is  the  defensive  weapon ; 
and  in  the  use  of  all  their  arms  they  are  very  dexterous. 
They  are  constantly  at  war  with  their  continental  neigh- 
bours, but  are  fortunately  so  ignorant  of  navigation 
as  not  to  know  the  use  of  sails,  and  therefore  seldom 
venture  far  from  home.  In  person  they  arc  tall  and 
well  proportioned ; bony,  muscular,  active,  and 
powerful.  They  have  thinner  lips  and  flatter  noses 
than  their  neighbours,  good  teeth,  which  they  some- 
times file  to  a point  (as  is  occasionally  done  in  the 
interior)  and  woolly  hair,  which  they  cut  fantastically 
and  dress  with  palm  oil  ami  red  ochre.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a slight  girdle  in  summer,  and  a goat's 
skin  in  the  win  tor  j and  the  women  are  scarcely 
distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  article  of  dress 


except  a broader  hclt  made  of  the  shreds  of  palm  BIS&AOS. 
leaves.  The  Papels  and  Bissagos  ore  all  idolaters. 

They  sacrifice  fowls  and  even  oxen  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  draw  omens  from  the  inspection  of 
their  entrails.  They  have  also  as  much  faith  in  gri- 
grls  or  charms  written  by  the  Mnndingo  Priests,  as 
the  Musulmons  themselves.  The  soil  is  so  produc- 
tive, and  their  wants  so  few,  that  they  have  little  need 
to  trouble  themselves  about  agriculture,  so  that 
only  a few  days  in  the  year  are  devoted  to  such  occu- 
pations. Rice,  the  tropical  seeds  and  roots,  fruit  and 
vegetables;  palms,  which  supply  them  with  meat  and 
drink,  house  and  clothing ; mid  fish,  of  which  they 
are  extremely  fond,  are  abundant,  and  obtained  with 
little  or  no  labour.  Tobacco  and  brandy  are  foreign 
luxuries  in  which  they  delight,  and  the  slave  trade 
probably  affords  them  still,  as  it  certainly  did  formerly, 
a constant  supply  of  those  indulgences ; for  their 
immediate  neighbours,  the  Portuguese  at  G£bn  and 
CacWo,  arc  always  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  and 
the  little  inclination  which  the  indiv iduitls  of  that  na- 
tion have  shewn  to  abandon  that  shameful  traffic,  is 
but  too  notorious. 

Bissao,  the  chief  of  these  islands,  is  one  of  those  BUsao 
which  is  best  known,  haring  long  been  one  of  bland- 
the  principal  Portuguese  settlements  on  this  coast. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  south-western  end  of  the 
island,  in  lat.  1 1°  18'  N.  and  long.  14°  5b'  W.  on  low 
ground  surrounded  by  salt  marshes,  and  is  there- 
fore very  unhealthy.  The  sea  breezes,  however,  in 
the  dry  season,  are  very  bracing,  and  prevent  it  from 
being  so  fatal  as  might  be  expected.  There  arc  a few 
houses  built  of  stone,  and  a spacious  fort  near  the 
water's  edge  ; the  remainder  is  nothing  better  than  a 
Negro  village.  The  fortress  is  a place  of  no  strength, 
and  is  garrisoned  by  a ragged  crew  of  Negroes  and 
mulattos,  with  a few  sickly  Europeans,  who  are 
obliged  to  court  their  black  neighbours  by  all  sorts  of 
disgraceful  concessions.  Such  is  the  wretchedness 
of  this  settlement,  that  the  Governor  and  the  Com- 
mandant are  the  only  individuals  in  the  place  who 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  bread  or  wine  at  their  tables. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  rich  and  fertile,  rising 
gradually  from  the  shore,  and  well  provided  with 
water ; the  want  of  which  is  so  often  severely  felt  in 
Africa.  The  Papels,  who  inhabit  this  island,  und  the 
nearest  part  of  the  main  land,  appear  to  he  more 
civilized  and  less  ferocious  than  their  neighbours  in 
the  Bissago.  They  have  similar  superstitions  and 
offer  up  similar  sacrifices.  Their  belief  in  witchcraft, 
is  so  strong,  that  their  pretended  sorcerers  seem 
sometimes  to  be  the  dupes  of  it  themselves.  A 
labourer,  who  was  accused  by  his  companions  of 
changing  himself  into  rin  alligator,  when  asked  by 
Captain  Beaver  whether  the  charge  were  true,  replied 
" Yes  I can  do  so  and  have  often  done  it."  This  an- 
swer was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  knew  that  such 
a confession  would  subject  him  to  a severe  flogging. 

This  nation,  like  most  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  is 
subdivided  into  several  petty  sovereignties,  continually 
at  war  with  each  other  ; a state  of  things  utterly 
incompatible  with  moral  or  civil  improvement,  and 
furnishing  a constant  supply  of  materials  for  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  which  in  its  turn  as  constantly 
foments  that  intestine  warfare.  It  was  this  branch 
of  trade,  far  more  than  w ar  or  victory,  which  induced 
the  Frcuch  to  establish  themselves  by  force  at  Bissaoj 
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BISSAOS.  in  1700,  nearly  two  centnries  after  the  Portuguese  had 
been  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  place.  The 
activity  of  the  French  soon  threw  tbeir  rivals  out  of 
the  market,  and  the  Portuguese  destroyed  their 
buildings  and  abandoned  the  .settlement.  But  it  was 
not  retained  by  the  French  long,  and  the  Portuguese 
have  been  the  sole  occupants  for  the  lust  forty  or 
fifty  years. 

Boulam  Brum  is  another  of  these  islands,  well  known  to 

UJaxul.  Europeans,  particularly  our  own  countrymen,  in  con- 
sequence of  a colony  sent  out  thither  for  the  most  be  - 
nevolent purposes,  but  frustrated  by  the  climate,  the 
colonists  themselves,  and  the  treachery  of  the  natives. 
It  lies  in  lat.  11°  S'  N.  and  long.  14"  5i/  \V.  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  main  land, 
forms  an  excellent  harbour,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but 
a more  salubrious  climate,  to  render  Buhima  an  earthly 
paradise.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  six  to  fifteen  in  breadth  ; and  rising  gently  from 
the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the 
beach,  swells  into  a belt  of  hills,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  mountainous  tract  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
island.  The  hills  ore  clothed  with  woods,  affording 
excellent  timber,  and  various  fruits,  and  the  vallies 
are  traversed  by  copious  streams,  which  cool  and 
fertilize  the  country.  Its  advantages,  in  a commercial 
point  of  view,  are  very  considerable.  Its  harbour, 
capacious  and  secure  ; its  communications  with  the 
interior  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  facilitated  by 
several  rivers  navigable  to  a considerable  distance;  its 
comparative  proximity  to  Europe,  all  contribute  to 
render  it  a most  desirable  spot  for  such  n colony  os 
that  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a brief  account. 
On  the  southern  side  there  arc  large  savdnns  or  natural 
meadow's  well  stocked  with  oxen  and  wild  horses  ; 
and  stags,  goats,  buffaloes,  and  elephants  abound, 
though  no  beast  of  prey  is  found  except  the  hyena. 
Game  is  every  where  plentiful,  and  various  birds  of 
the  richest  plumage  inhabit  the  groves  and  forests. 
Fish,  particularly  turtle,  is  largely  .supplied  by  the  rivers 
and  sea ; and  limes,  lemons,  oranges,  tamarinds,  and 
bananas  seem  to  grow  there  spontaneously.  The  heat 
is  great ; the  mean  temperature  appearing  to  be  b£° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and  the  extremes  *4° 
and  9G°.  But  a strong  sea  breeze  springs  up  about 
mid-day,  cools  the  air,  and  reduces  the  temperature 
at  night  20  or  30  degrees.  Heavy  dew's,  falling  im- 
mediately after  sun-set,  contribute  to  cool  the  earth, 
so  thut  the  early  part  of  the  morning  is  extremely 
refreshing.  The  rains  continue  from  June  to  October. 
At  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  season,  they  are 
moderate  and  come  only  at  intervals ; but  iu  August, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  rainy  period,  they  fall  in 
torrents.  Tornadoes  accompany  the  rains  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  season,  but  are  less  de- 
structive and  more  easily  foreseen  than  the  hurricanes 
in  the  West  Indies.  They  are  supposed  to  be  highly 
beneficial,  by  preventing  the  stagnation  of  the  air  and 
dispersing  pestilential  vapours.  The  original  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island  appear  to  have  been  the  Biafaros, 
of  whom  a short  notice  will  be  given  below.  They 
were  expelled  by  the  Bijugas,  or  Bissngos,  from  the 
English  neighbouring  islands.  This  tribe,  instead  of  settling 
Starr*'  upon  the  conquered  island,  merely  visited  it  for  the 
I>cane  As-  purpose  of  hunting  : and  it  was  found  uninhabited  by 
sociottaa.  the  French  navigators,  who  landed  there  in  1G99.  In 


that  condition  it  continued  till  1792,  when  an  asso-  BISSAOS. 
ciation  was  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  shew  the  natives  of  Africa  (lie  real  ad- 
vantages of  industry  and  civilisation.  The  formation 
of  a commercial  and  agricultural  settlement,  in  which 
none  but  free  labourers  should  be  employed,  was 
thought  to  be  a most  eligible  measure  fur  the  pro- 
motion of  that  design  ; and  sonic  vessels,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Dnlrymple,  were  despatched  in 
the  spring  of  that  year.  Three  ships  carrying  two 
hundred  and  eighty  persons,  formed  the  whole  expe- 
dition; and  one  of  the  vessels  reached  Buldma  in 
safety  after  a passage  of  about  seven  w eeks  ; but  w'ant 
of  precaution  in  requiring  a security  for  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  settlers,  before  they  set  sail,  or  w ant  of 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  commander  alter  they 
reached  the  pluce  of  their  destination,  soon  occasioned 
such  disorders  as  even  then  threatened  the  infant 
colony  with  ruin.  Insubordination  among  the  settlers 
themselves,  made  it  difficult  to  regulate  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives;  and  their  mutual  ignorance 
of  each  others  language  and  customs,  necessarily 
gave  rise  to  continual  disputes  and  misunderstandings. 

The  Bissagos  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  though 
only  temporary  inhabitants,  had  conquered  and  con- 
sidered themselves  us  the  masters  of  Bulama  ; aiul  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  obtain 
a cession  of  the  place  before  the  settlers  landed  ami 
virtually  took  possession  of  it.  These  oversights 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  Bissagos  ; and  they  were 
enabled,  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  new  comers,  to 
carry  into  execution  a plot  they  had  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  intruders.  On  Sunday,  the  3rd  of 
June,  before  the  colonists  hail  been  ten  days  on  shore, 
the  natives,  taking  advantage  of  their  supinencss,  made 
an  attack,  when  they  were  all  absent  from  their  huts, 
or  taking  their  mid-duy  nap,  and  got  possession  of  most 
of  their  arms  and  ammunition.  Five  men  and  one 
woman  among  the  English  were  killed  ; four  men 
wounded,  and  four  women  and  three  children  taken 
prisoners.  The  colonists  who  esciqicd  remained  on 
board  their  ship,  without  making  any  effort  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  property  or  companions;  and  returned 
the  next  morning  to  Bissao,  where  the  two  remaining 
vessels  were  lying.  Mutual  distrust  and  recrimina- 
tions immediately  arose  between  the  settlers  and 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  a fever,  which  had 
broken  out,  contributed  to  augment  their  despondency. 

However,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some 
attempt  to  retrieve  their  losses;  and  returning  to 
Bulitum,  they  redeemed  the  captives  and  purchased  the 
island  from  the  King  of  Canaboc,  for  goods  to 
the  amount  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  bars, 

(.£78.  16*.  Stl. ) But  no  sooner  had  this  transaction 
been  concluded,  than  the  Council  resolved  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  at  least  till  after  the  termination  of 
the  rains.  Captain  Bearer  protested  against  this 
resolution,  and  was  seconded  by  between  eighty  and 
ninety  of  the  settlers,  who  determined  to  remain  with 
him,  and  take  possession  of  the  island.  He  was  una- 
nimously chosen  their  President,  and  immediately 
established  such  regulations  ns  were  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  his  little  community.  But  the  rainy  season 
had  now  set  in,  they  bad  therefore  very  serious  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  : discontents  gained  ground  daily, 
and  sickness  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree.  In  less 
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BISS  AOS.  than  nine  months,  ten  only  were  living  out  of  the 
v— -v-*-'  eighty-six  Europeans,  who  had  remained  with  him 
on  the  island.  Of  these  another  was  not  long  after- 
wards cut  off,  and  the  rest  were  so  overcome  by 
despondency,  that  their  commander  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  yield  to  their  incessant  solicitations, 
and  t ;>  suffer  them  to  quit  the  bland.  They,  therefore, 
sot  sail  from  it  to  England  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1793.  The  history  of  this  well-intentioned,  but  ill- 
fated  expedition,  shews  that  prudence  and  foresight 
arc  as  essential  to  the  success  of  such  enterprises  as 
zeal  and  intrepidity.  Had  the  necessary  attention 
been  paid  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  settlers,  to  the 
means  of  securing  subordination,  <0  the  measures  re- 
quisite on  reaching  the  destined  |>ort ; and,  above  all, 
had  due  discretion  been  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
those  intrusted  with  authority,  all  the  moral  evils 
they  suffered  might  have  been  avoided  ; and  even  the 
physical  evils  which  did  them  such  irreparable  injury, 
' were  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  injudicious 
season  at  which  they  sailed  from  England.  The 
Directors  also  at  home  seem  to  have  been  singularly 
deficient  in  neglecting  to  send  out  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  probable  that  Captain  Beaver  would 
have  ultimately  succeeded,  hod  his  exertions  been 
seconded  as  they  deserved. 

That  part  of  the  African  continent,  which  is  imme- 
diately opposite  to  this  archipelago,  is  occupied  by  a 
variety  of  independent  Negro  tribes,  sonic  of  them 
entirely  different  from  others  in  habit  and  language, 
and  all  very  imperfectly'  known,  in  consequence  of 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  traveller’s 
progress,  arising  from  the  climate,  interminable  wars, 
and  uncivilized  slate  of  the  natives.  As  all,  or  most 
of  them  have  some  sort  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  islanders  here  described,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper if  wc  also  add  a brief  account  of  such  as  are 
best  known. 

Tribes  00  Beginning  from  Hed  Cape,  the  Cabo  Roxo  of  the 
the  neigh-  Portuguese  navigators,  who  first  explored  these  sens, 
touring  we  have  1.  the  Papels  in  the  western,  and  the  Jialantes 
continent.  jn  part  of  the  island,  formed  by  the  rivers 

***  ’ of  Caclu'o  and  G£bn,  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  sea,  near  the  islands  of  Cnch£o  and  Bnssio. 
M.  Mollicn  informs  us  that  the  territory  of  the  Papels 


Ferocity  and  cruelty  arc  ascribed  to  them  by  the  BISSAOS. 
Portuguese  ; but  it  is  probable  that  they  owe  that  — 
character  merely  to  the  firmness  with  which  they  have  BISSON, 
resisted  every  attempt  to  get  possession  of  their 
country.  Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
an  expedition  was  Bent  against  them  from  Bissao ; but 
the  Portuguese  were  completely  routed,  though  they 
had  a body  of 300  Bissngos  under  their  orders.  Besides 
the  ordinary  produce  of  the  country,  the  Balantes  used 
formerly  to  bring  for  sale,  or  barter,  some  of  the 
purest  gold  known.  It  is  supposed  to  be  brought  from 
mines  in  the  interior;  but  no  part  of  this  territory 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  Gffba  and  Cach£o,  or  Cnsa- 
manza  rivers  seems  to  have  been  explored.  3.  Be-  3.  Ifiafaras. 
tween  the  Gdba  River  and  the  Combo,  or  Rio 
Grande,  arc  the  Bin/aras  or  Volos,  the  handsomest 
Negroes  of  the  whole  coast.  They  are  of  a tall,  slender 
make,  and  are  tnild,  peaceable,  aod  inoffensive  ; talka- 
tive, lively,  and  of  a ready  apprehension.  They  are 
much  disliked  and  despised  by  their  more  ferocious* 
neighbours,  the  Bitsagns.  Ginala,  or  Inala,  Gonfodc, 

Bilola,  and  Goli,  or  Coli,  are  their  chief  towns.  The 
first  is  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Those  who  visited  Bulama  expressed  a great  desire  to 
have  Europeans  settled  in  their  country  : and  they 
seem  more  likely  to  make  advances  in  civilisation 
than  several  other  tribes,  among  whom  benevolent 
attempts  have  been  made  without  success.  Like 
other  pagans  in  this  country,  they  have  the  greutest 
veneration  for  the  Musulman  gri-gm,  or  charms. 

Their  land  is  well  cultivated,  and  they  raise  a great 
deal  of  cotton,  which  they  manufacture  into  cloths, 
sold  to  their  neighlxiurs.  The  Fulos,  Mandingos,  and 
Susta  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions  at  the  back  of 
the  countries  here  described;  but  for  them  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  their  proper  heads : and  the  tribes 
to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  enumerated  in 
the  account  of  Sikrra  Leone.  (Sec  Beaver  s African 
Memoranda  ; Durand’s  Voyage  au  Sen/gal;  Golberry, 

Frogmens  dun  Voyage  en  AJriq  ue,  ii.;  La  bat,  L’Afriq  ue 
Occidental;  Delajaille,  Voyage  au  S6tfgal ; Mollicn, 

Voyage  dans  ( intcrieur  de  l Afriquc,  vol.  ii.) 

BISSEXTILE,  bis  nnd  sextilis,  from  sex,  six;  so 
called  because  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March  was 
repeated  ; occurred  furies. 


conics  up  to  the  walls  of  Bissao,  which  depends  upon 
them  for  its  subsistence.  They  arc  principally  a pas- 
toral people,  possessing  large  herds  of  oxen.  Their 
women  smear  their  heads  with  mud  to  shew  their 
grief  at  the  death  of  their  relations ; and  sacrifices  of 
cattle  are  offered  up,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  in 
Sorcerer’s  Island,  opposite  to  Bixsoo.  Their  country 
is  fiat,  and  probably  alluvial  ; frequently  inundated, 
and  extremely  productive  of  rice,  maize,  yams,  Spanish 
potatoes,  manioc,  or  cassadu,  bananas,  papayas, 
guavas,  and  oranges.  They  long  resisted  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Portuguese,  and  are  now  able  to  keep 
them  as  much  in  awe  as  the  savages  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  do  their  countrymen  at  Mozambique. 
The  Biramas  and  Mandiagos  (Mandingos)  arc  other 
tribes  who  live  among  the  Papels,  and  are  often 
2.  Balsa-  employed  as  sailors  by  the  Portuguese.  2.  The 
to.  eastern  part  of  the  same  island  is  possessed  by  the 
Balantes,  who  arc  said  to  speak  a language  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  Papels.  They  form,  like 
urnst  of  thc^  neighbouring  hordes,  a sort  of  federal 
f tate,  each  village  belonging  to  an  independent  chief. 


Nuv,  when  it  was  observed  by  this  reckoning,  that  the  sunne 
had  performed  his  revolution  sootier  than  the  year  turned  about, 
widen  before  was  wont  Jo  prevent  the  course  of  the  wbm,  this 
error  wns  reformed,  and  after  every  fourth  years  expired,  came 
about  tbc  biittjctlU  aforesaid,  and  made  all  streiglit. 

Holland.  PHmtt,  fob  586. 

Tltt  inconrenlence  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above  men- 
tioned was  in  a great  measure  remedied  by  the  Romans  in  tbe  time 
of  Julius  Cw-Mir,  who  added  one  day  ererv  fourth  year,  vrlurh 
(from  the  place  of  its  insertion,  ri*.  after  the  sixth  of  tbe  calends 
of  March,)  was  called  bissextile,  or  leap  year. 

Priestley  „ On  History,  ▼.  i.  p.  214. 

BISSON,  bisson  or  beesen,  i.  c.  blind.  A word  still 
in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England.  Stee- 
vens,  bizend,  tyeezen,  or  bison,  blind.  Grose.  In  A.S. 
bitten,  etreus,  blind. 

What  harroe  can  your  bretome  (sc.  beesen)  Conopertuitiea 
gleane  out  of  his  charracter,  if  I be  knownc  well  enough  too. 

Skaktpcarr.  CoritJetnus,  Col.  8. 

1 Play.  But  who,  O who,  had  seen  tbe  moblcd  Queen, 

Run  hare  foot  rp  and  downe, 

Threatning  the  flame 

With  bitsvn  rite u me.  Id.  Hamlet,  fob  264. 
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B1STOU-  BISTOURY,  Fr.  bisfouri,  in  Surgery,  a small  knife, 
either  straight  or  crooked,  single  or  double  edged, 
BITE,  round  pointed,  or  probe  pointed,  since  its  form  de- 
i y pends  upon  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  It  is 
generally  guided  by  the  forefinger  j sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a canuhi  when  any  part  is  to  be 
passed  over,  before  that  is  arrived  at,  at  which  the 
incision  is  to  be  mode  ; and  sometimes  the  blade  is  con- 
cealed in  a sheath,  so  as  to  project  only  at  the  moment 
in  which  the  surgeon  wishes  to  apply  it. 

BISTRE,  in  Painting , a composition  made  from  the 
soot  of  dry  wood,  (of  which  beech  wood  is  the  best) 
boiled  in  water  for  half  an  hour  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  n gallon.  After  it  has  settled,  while 
yet  hot,  the  clearer  part  is  to  be  poured  off  from  the 
earthy  sediment.  Bistre  is  the  substance  remain- 
ing after  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid.  The  best  is 
transparent  when  moistened,  and  is  of  a rich  browo 
colour. 

BISTRITZ,  a royal  free  town  in  the  northern  part 
of  Transylvania,  called  the  County  of  the  Saxons.  It 
is  situated  in  a beautiful  valley,  and  contains  about 
4600  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Luthe- 
rans, who  have  an  academy  there.  The  suburbs  are 
chiefly  peopled  by  Walachians.  Near  this  town,  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  once  conferred  much 
importance  upon  the  place,  may  still  be  seen.  Lat. 
47”  14'N.  and  long.  23°  54'  E. 

BI8ULCOUS,  bit  and  sulcus;  Gr.  o\*or,  traclus , 
from  *Xe«i,  to  draw. 

t Applied  in  Natural  History  to  cloven  footed  animals. 


Others  there  are  which  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed 
with  the  length  sad  duration  of  their  dayes,  whereof  there  want 
not  examples  in  animals  uni  parous  ; first,  in  bisulrous  or  ctoroQ 
hoof't,  as  camels  and  beeves,  whereof  there  is  above  a million 
annually  slain  in  England. 

Brown.  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  372. 

1 BITCH,  of  uncertain  etymology;  applied  to  the 
female  of  the  dog,  and  other  aoimaLi  ; and  also, 
opprobriously,  to  a woman. 

He  would  set  down  io  writing,  and  openly  pronounce,  that 
neither  bitches  loved  their  whclpes,  nor  marcs  their  foka,  hens 
their  chicken*,  and  other  foules  their  little  birds  in  respect  of  any 
reward,  hut  freely,  and  by  instinct  of  nature. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  180. 

1 ■ ' - - - ■ From  below 

By  your  true  names  of  Stygian  bitches  you 
I will  call  upp,  and  to  the  sunnes  light  kaue. 

May.  Lucan,  book  tl. 

BITE,  v.  “\  A.  S.  bit  an ; Dutch,  byten ; Ger. 
Bitr,  n.  I beissen  ; Swe.  bita  ; to  pinch,  to  squeeze, 
Bi'ter,  I to  gripe,  to  crush  ; to  pierce,  to  pene- 

Bi'tino,  V trate,  to  wound,  to  pain  as  a bite,  or 

Bi'tingly,  /any  thing  which  biteth; — literally  and 
Bit,  v.  I metaphorically. 

Bit,  n.  1 A bit ; a small  piece  j so  much  bit 

Bi'tlk68.  /or  bitten  : os  a bit  of  bread  j n bit  of 

a bridle.  To  bit, — io  put  the  bit  in  the  mouth. 

Here  now  J>e  grete  dispute,  A }c.  vilenic 

}&t  to  J’cr  bak  gan  bite  of  Scotland  be  clergie.  * 

H,  Brunne,  p.  335. 

And  yspyted  hym  ^our  out  myd  an  yrene  apyte 
And  roatexk  in  >y»  grete  fare,  to  ahbe  )c  foUe  byte. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  207. 

Right  as  a serpent  hldeth  under  flonres, 

Til  he  may  see  his  time  for  to  bite. 

Chaucer.  The  S<p*ierts  Tale.  y.  10826. 

▼OL.  XVIII. 


What  thing  b than  this  ^ power  that  may  not  done  away  the 
bitin  ft  of  Imslncsae,  n«  esrhew  the  pricks  of  dread. 

Chaucer.  The  Third  Hooke  of  Borciur,  fol.  223. 


Understaodest  thou  not,  that  I am  a philosopher.  That 
other  man  answered  again  by  finely  and  said  : 1 had  wel  vnder- 
stand  it,  if  thou  badst  bolden  thy  tongue  still.  Id.  Ib.  foi.  220. 


And  if  ghe  bite  and  etc  cch  othir,  se  gl»c  lest  ghe  he  wastid  ech 
fro  othir.  Wicisf.  Galatians,  ch.  V. 


If  ye  bite  and  deuoure  one  another,  take  hede  lest  >c  be  con- 
sumed one  of  another.  Bible,  1551. 

Spite  drauc  me  into  Dorcas  raigne, 

Where  hory  frostes  the  frutes  do  bile. 

When  hi  lies  were  spred  and  euery  plninc 
With  stormy  winters  mantle  white. 

Surrey.  The  ( oiulant  Jjsnrr  Lamenteth. 

And  the  Lord  sayd  rnto  Moses  : make  die  a serpent  and  hnng 
it  vp  for  a sygne,  and  kt  as  many  as  are  bitten , loke  vpon  it  and 
they  shall  Hue.  Bible,  1551. 

Which®  message  be  dissimulated  as  Jitle  to  regarde  as  the 
bytyng  at  a Ike,  as  tliouglic  the  Englishmen  in  the  hattaile,  wbicbe 
he  keewe  to  be  at  liande,  could  do  no  enterprire  (as  it  happened 
indeed)  cither  necessary  to  be  feared,  or  worthy  to  he  remembered. 

Hall.  King  Henry  VII, 

For  whether  the  braue  gennet  he  broken  with  the  bitte,  or  with 
the  snuffle,  whether  he  lie  brought  in  awe  with  a spurn*,  or  with  a 
wand,  all  is  une  if  hec  prove  rt-adic  and  well  mouthed. 

Gascoigne,  Advertisement  of  the  Hut h or. 

Here  hath  beenc  w*  mce  a poore  woman  wecpyng,  and  waylyug, 
and  c lying  out,  Howe  you  baue  m clone  her,  her  j»oore  husband, 
and  her  miserabk  children,  for  all  tliey  hauc  not  one  bitte  of 
bread,  lowardci  their  foodc,  neither  is  she  able  to  labour. 

Dr.  Barnes.  II 'or  Acs , fol.  208. 

For  the  lawe  is  as  it  were  a fiery  viper  euer  Lighting  • euen  v * 
commioncioa  of  God  sayiog  : 1 shall  rbwt  thy  sinnes. 

Joye.  Eaposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  v. 
The  pointed  steek  arriuing  nukly  theare. 

His  harder  hide  would  neithrr  pcarce  nor  bight. 

But  glaunring  by  forth  pawed  forward  right. 

• Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  11. 

• ■ ■ ■ Of  whose  doore,  her  fairc 

And  halfc  transparent  band,  reeeiu’d  the  key, 

Briirht,  bra  sen  ; bitted  pushing  curiously, 

And  at  it  bung  a knob  of  iuory. 

Chapman.  Homer's  (Jdessy,  book  xxl.  fol.  320. 
Therefore  that  great  Creator,  well  foreseeing 
To  what  a monster  she  would  soon  be  changing, 

(Though  lovely  once,  perfect  and  glorious  bcingj 
Curb’d  with  her  iron  bit,  and  held  from  ranging. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  can.  5. 

■ ■■■  All  the  abject  sorts 

Of  sorrow,  I have  varied,  tumbl’d  in  dust,  ami  hid ; 

No  bit , no  drop  of  sustenance  toucht. 

Chapman,  Homer's  Iliad,  book  ixiv. 
—————  Their  is  an  old  poore  man, 

Who  after  me,  hath  many  a weary  steppe 
Li  nipt  in  pure  louc  : till  he  be  first  tuffic’d, 

Opprest  with  two  wcake  culls,  age,  and  hunger, 

1 will  not  touch  a bit. 

Shakspeare.  At  You  Like  It,  fol.  194. 

The  oration  thus  framed  to  bite  and  to  plaase  the  soldiers  mi  odes, 
and  the  moderate  severity  rsed  witludl  (tor  ooely  on  two  iustice 
was  done)  were  gratefully  accepted. 

Sarile.  Tacitus,  fol.  49* 

They  [the  Brocks,  Ac.)  will  draw  in  their  breath  so  hard,  that 
their  skin  beelng  stretched  and  puffed  up  withal],  they  will  avoid 
the  biting  of  the  hound's  tooth,  and  checke  the  wounding  of  the 
hunter  { so  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  take  hold  of 
them.  Holland.  Plinie,  fol.  218. 

A scoff  and  a Jeer  is  many  times  more  provoking  than  a blow  j 
and  nothing  will  sooner  kindle  the  coals  of  contention  than  a 
kiting  taunt.  Hopkins.  Sermons,  fol.  184. 

Maasyli&na,  that  without  saddles  ride, 

And  with  a wand  their  bitUsse  horses  guide. 

May.  Lucan,  hook  if. 

4 H 
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BITE. 

BITTER. 


You  may  easily  imagine  to  yourself  what  appearance  1 made, 
who  am  pretty  tall,  m well,  anil  was  very  well  dressed,  at  tlie 
head  of  a whole  county,  with  musick  before  me,  a feather  in  wy 
bat,  and  my  home  well  bitted.  Spectator.  No.  cxiii. 

If  tlila  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  rorna  senses  arc  deceived  in  a 
plain  sensible  mutter,  wherein  'ti*  ns  hard  for  them  to  be  deceived 
as  in  any  thing:  in  the  world  ; for  two  things  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined more  different,  than  a little  bit  of  wafer  and  the  whole 
body  of  a man.  TWlotrou.  Sermon  zi. 

All  is  owing  to  the  mercenary  low  humour  of  the  times  we  lire 
in,  who,  graveling  in  lire  baser  methods  of  getting  money  by 
fraud  and  bite,  by  deceiving  and  over-reaching  one  another, 
•com  the  glorious  wnyt  by  which  our  Ancestors  grew  rich,  when 
thnr  pursued,  together  with  their  private  advantages,  the  honour 
oca  Interest  of  their  native  country  and  of  their  posterity. 

Humourist,  TOl.  II.  p.  41. 


A biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a thing  you  bare  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  in  itself;  and  perhaps  has  given  you,  before  he  bit  you, 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for  bis  saving  it;  sod  if  vnu  give  him 
credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and  triumphs  that  be  has  deceived 
you.  Spectator,  No.  WV. 

Their  field  of  vision  U too  contracted  to  take  In  the  whole  of 
any  but  minute  object* ; they  view  all  nature  Lit  by  bit  i now  the 
proboscis,  now  the  antennw,  now  the  pinne  of — alien. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  lxxxvifl. 

When  be  was  vet  scarcely  seven  years  old,  lieing  at  dinner  with 
the  queen  hi*  mother,  intending  to  give  a bit  of  bread  to  a great 
dog  lie  was  fond  of,  this  hungry  animal  soapt  too  greedily  at  the 
morsel,  and  bit  bis  band  in  a terrible  manner. 

Id.  The  Iter,  No.  2. 


All  plants,  of  cr’ry  leaf,  that  can  endure 

The  Winter’s  frown,  if  screen'd  from  his  shrewd  bite. 

Lave  there,  and  prosper. 

Cow  per.  The  Ttuk,  book  iii. 

BITONTO,  n town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  Terra  di  Bari,  noted  in  history  for  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Count  Mon- 
ternar,  over  the  Imperialists  under  General  Visconti, 
in  May,  1734.  The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  sub- 
jection of  the  whole  country  to  Don  Carlos.  To  com- 
memorate this  event,  Philip  V.  caused  a pyramid  to  be 
erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  created  Montcmar 
Duke  of  Bitonto.  The  town  is  situated  in  a beautiful 
valley,  about  eight  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  same  distance  south  of  Bari,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  13,700  individuals.  Lat.  41°  12' 
N.  and  long.  16°  40'  E. 

B1TSCH,  or  Biacax,  a district  and  town  of  Lor- 
raine, bordering  upon  Alsace  and  Deux  Ponts.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  Sehwolbe,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vosges  mountains.  It  is  shaped  like  a crescent, 
and  contains  between  two  and  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants. It  is  now  the  chief  place  in  the  department 
of  Moselle,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  a strong 
citadel,  crowning  an  adjacent  hill,  and  overlooking 
the  town,  Bitsch  was  taken  in  1670,  by  I*mis  XIV. 
but  restored  to  its  former  possessors  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  When  this  lordship  came  afterwards  into 
the  possession  of  France  this  castle  was  strengthened, 
and  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  of  the  Prussians 
in  1793.  It  was  also  one  of  the  barrier  fortresses 
given  up  for  a time  to  the  Allies,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1815.  Bitsch  stands  nearly  20  miles  south  of 
WeisBcmbourg,  in  lat.  49  4'  N.  and  long.  7°  30'  E. 
BITTER,  a dj.  X A.  S.  Ger.  Dutch,  and  Swed. 
Bt' ttf.s,  n.  / biter ; A.  S.  biterian,  from  bUam, 
Vto  bite.  Applied  particularly  to 
fii'nmr,  1 the  tetsle.  Biting,  piercing,  pe- 

Br'mufss*.  vnetrating,  as  any  thing  which 

bites;  and  thus,  painful,  hurtful,  inflicting  pain  or 
distress,  of  mind  or  body  • calamity,  wretchedness. 


The  whyUwMtr  that  eny  w bight  is.  bote  yf  he  words*  J»cr  after  RITTER. 
The  biienntr  be  *b«l  a bygge.  > 

Pier$  Ptouhmna,  p.  275. 

The  btttemeue  )>*t  £ow  hast  browe,  now  brouk  hit  }>y  self. 

That  ert  doctour  of  dc^,  drvnk  j-at  )>u«  modest. 

Id.  p.  361. 

That  if  ye  lion  bitter  cnric,  and  atryryngis  ben  in  youre  herds, 
nyle  ye  haue  glorie  and  be  licris  sgens  the  trruthc. 

H'iclif.  James,  ch.  Us. 

But  if  ye  haue  bytter  ennyiage  and  strife  In  yoar  hertes, 
reioyce  not:  neytbcr  be  against  the  trneth. 

Bible,  1551.  James,  ch.  iii. 

Alone  here  I stand,  full  soric  and  fall  sad. 

Which  lu>|H'd  to  baue  *ccn  iny  lord  and  Ling 
Small  ranse  ham.1  I to  be  merry  or  glad 
Rcmcmbring  this  bitterfull  deporting. 

Chaucer.  Cam.  0/  M.  Slag.  foL  318. 

For  all  tuchc  tyme  of  loue  i*  lore. 

And  like  voto  the  bitter  swete. 

For  though  it  thinkc  a man  brut  swete. 

He  aliall  well  felen  at  hutfe, 

That  it  is  sower,  and  luaie  not  lnstc. 

Gower.  Con/,  .-tm.  book  viii.  fa).  1 75. 

And  Petre  bithougbtr  on  the  word  of  Jliesus,  that  be  bad  sridc, 
hi  fore  the  cock  crow,  tluics  thou  schalt  denve  rue,  and  he  ghede 
out  and  wept  bittirly.  WtcUf.  Matthew,  eh.  xzvi. 

And  Peter  remembered  tlie  woordes  of  Jem,  whyrbe  sayd  vnto 
hym  : before  y*  eockc  crowre  y"*Jialte  deny©  roe  thn**  : and  went 
out  at  the  do  res  and  wept  byt/erfye.  Bible,  1551. 

As  cruel  waves  full  oft  he  found. 

Against  the  rocke*  to  tore  and  cry; 

So  doth  ruy  hart  full  oft  rebound, 

Agnynsl  my  brest  full  bitterly. 

Surrey.  The  Constant  Louer  lament  ah. 

The  month  of  whiche  is  full  of  cursyng  and  bytterueue,  the 
feet  of  Item  awifte  to  achcde  blood. 

Widif.  Romaytu,  eh.  id. 

Whose  roouthes  are  full  of  cursayngc  and  bytUneas,  tlielr  feta 
are  swiftc  to  aheede  bloude.  Bible,  1551. 

But  wise  word*  taught  In  number*  for  to  nmne, 

Recorded  by  the  Muses,  line  for  ayr ; 

K«  may  with  storming  shower*  he  wa*bt  away, 

Ne  bitter  breathing  winds  with  harmful!  blast. 

Nor  age,  nor  enure  shall  tliciu  curr  want. 

Spenser.  The  Raines  of  Time. 

He  that  greedily  pats  hi*  hand  to  a delicious  table,  shall  weep 
bitterly  when  be  suffers  the  convulsions  and  violence  by  the 
divided  interests  of  such  contrary  juices. 

Taylor.  Sermon  rvi.  fbl.  1 58. 


I haue  sometime*  passed  the  bounds  of  modestie  (wherein 
1 will  nrythcr  accuse,  nor  excuse  myseUe)  yet  air  my  Kpeachet 
In  bittrrn'esse  farre  inferiour  to  those  opprobrics,  slanders,  and 
diadaioefull  worries  vttcnrd  either  in  the  first  or  second  adraonition, 
or  in  yonr  re  pile.  H'hitgif?  s Defence,  fol.  20. 

One  draught  of  the  river  thst  awken  glad  the  city  of  God 
above,  can  sweeten  all  tl>c  bitterness  of  the  world. 

Bales.  The  Great  duty  of  Resignation,  Direct.  !. 

All  men  are  agreed  to  call  vinegar  sour,  honey  sweet,  and 
aloes  bitter ; ahd  as  they  are  all  agreed  in  finding  these  qualities 
in  those  objects,  they  do  not  in  tlie  least  differ  concerning  their 
effects  whb  regard  to  pleasure  and  pain.  They  all  concur  in 
calling  sweetness  pleasant,  and  sourness  and  bitterness  uaplea- 
ttnt  Burke.  On  Taste. 

■ .....  My  sweets. 

And  she  that  sweeten*  all  my  bitters  too, 

Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  1 trace  a hand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renew’d. 

Is  free  to  all  men— universal  priw. 

Coupe r.  Tht  Task,  book  iii. 

From  the  remotest  ages  down  to  the  present,  men  of  almost 
every  sect  and  persuasion  have  treated  thane  of  contrary  senti- 
ments with  no  small  degree  of  bitterness  and  inhumanity. 

For  teas.  Sermon  xli.  VoL  I. 
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HITTER-  BITTERFIELD,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  the  duchy 
FIELD.  Qf  Saxony,  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mulda,  and 
LITTERS.  containing  about  *3000  inhabitants.  It  originally  con- 
i T ^ j sisted  of  a colony  of  Flemings,  whose  descendants 
still  form  a distinct  body  of  people,  regulated  by  its 
own  particular  laws,  one  of  which  is  their  possessing 
all  things  in  common.  Cloth,  pottery,  and  some 
other  articles  are  manufactured  at  BitterHcld,  which  is 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Dessau,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  Wittcmbcrg. 

BUTE  11  WORT,  a name  given  to  the  Gentiana 
lutea. 

BITTERS.  Bitter  Principle.  That  nicety  of  ana- 
lysis which  results  from  the  present  advanced  state  of 
practical  Chemistry  has,  perhaps,  proved  the  source 
in  some  instances  of  precipitate  generalization  and 
incorrect  inference.  When,  for  example,  a certain 
vegetable  matter  is  found  jxissessed  of  very  active 
properties,  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  is  not 
disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  fact  of  such  qualities 
as  mailer  of  observation,  but  requires  to  be  informed 
of  the  peculiar  chemical  principle,  through  the  me- 
dium of  which  these  qualities  arc  manifested.  Now 
against  this  inquiry  no  possible  objection  can  be 
advanced,  excepting  the  one  just  alluded  to,  viz.  that 
abstract  essences,  or  essential  principles  are  too  apt 
to  be  inferred  from  insufficient  data.  In  another  place 
we  shall  have  to  shew  that  physical,  or  rather  me- 
dicinal, errors  have  occasionally  proceeded  from  a 
misdirected  spirit  of  research  in  reference  to  these 
particulars.  (See  Mate*  i a Mkdica).  It  is  here  only 
right  thus  slightly  to  advert  to  them,  and  wc  shall 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  first  an  account 
of  Dr.  Thomson's  experiments,  from  which  he  infers 
the  existence  of  a Bitter  Principle;  secondly.  Dr. 
Murray's  objection  against  their  correctness  ; thirdly, 
a proposed  division  of  Bitter  substances  ; and,  lastly, 
some  remarks  on  their  operation  as  medicinal  powers. 

“ Many  vegetable  substances  (says  Dr.  Thomson) 
have  an  intensely  Bitter  taste,  and  on  that  account 
are  employed  in  medicine,  by  brewers,  &c.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  wood  of  the  Quassia  amara  and 
excelsa,  the  common  quassia  of  the  shops ; with  the 
roots  of  the  Gentiana  lutea,  common  gentian ; the 
leaves  of  the  Humulus  Impetus,  or  hop  ; the  bark 
or  wood  of  the  Spartium  scoparium,  or  common 
broom ; the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Anthemis  no - 
bills,  or  chamomile,  and  many  other  substances. 
Some  of  these  bodies  owe  their  taste  to  the  presence 
of  a peculiar  vegetable  substance,  differing  from  every 
other,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Bitter  Principle. 

u WThen  water  is  digested  over  quassia  for  some 
time  it  acquires  on  intensely  Bitter  taste  and  a yellow 
colour,  but  no  smell.  When  water  thus  impregnated 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a low  heat,  it  leaves  a 
brownish  yellow  substance  which  retains  a certain 
degree  of  transparency.  It  continues  ductile  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  becomes  brittle.  This  substance  I 
shall  consider  as  the  Bitter  Principle  in  a state  of 
purity.  If  it  contain  any  foreign  body  it  must  be  in 
very  minute  proportion.  This  substance  I find  to 
possess  the  following  properties. 

**  1.  Its  taste  is  intensely  Bitter.  Colour  brownish 
yellow.  2.  When  heated,  softens,  and  swells,  and 
blackens;  then  burns  away  without  flaming  much, 
and  leaves  a small  quantity  of  ashes.  3.  Very  soluble 


in  water  and  alcohol.  4.  Does  not  alter  the  colour  BITTERS, 
of  infusion  of  litmus.  5.  Lime  water,  barytes  water, 
and  strontian  water  occasion  no  precipitate.  Neither 
is  any  precipitate  thrown  down  by  silicated  jtotash, 
aluminated  potash,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  6.  The 
alkalis  occasion  no  change  in  the  diluted  solution  of 
the  Bitter  precipitate.  7>  Oxalate  of  ammonia  occa- 
sions no  precipitate.  8.  Nitrate  of  silver  rentiers  the 
solution  muddy,  and  a very  soft  flaky  yellow  pre- 
cipitate falls  slowly  to  the  bottom.  9.  Neither 
corrosive  sublimate  nor  nitrate  of  mercury  occa- 
sion any  precipitate.  10.  Nitrate  of  copper,  and 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  produce  no 
change  ; but  muriate  of  copper  gives  the  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  falls  when  this  liquid  is  dropt  into 
water.  11.  Sulphate  and  oxymuriutc  of  iron  occasion 
no  change.  12.  Muriate  of  tin  renders  the  solution 
muddy,  but  occasions  no  precipitate  unless  the  solu- 
tion be  concent  rated,  in  that  case  a copious  precipitato 
falls.  13.  Acetate  of  lead  occasions  a very  copious 
white  precipitate,  but  the  nitrate  of  lead  produce*  no 
change.  14.  Muriate  of  zinc  occasions  no  change. 

15.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  produces  no  change,  though, 
when  the  salt  is  dropped  into  pure  water,  a copious 
white  precipitate  appears.  Hi.  Tartar  emetic  pro- 
duces no  change,  but  when  the  muriate  of  antimony 
is  used  the  white  precipitate  appears,  which  always 
fulls  when  this  salt  is  dropped  into  pure  water.  17. 

Muriate  and  areniate  (arseniate)  of  cobalt  occasion  no 
change.  18.  Arseniate  of  potash  produces  no  effect. 

19.  Tincture  of  nut  galls,  infusion  of  nut  galls,  gallic 
acid  occasions  no  effect. 

“ These  properties,  (the  Dr.  goes  on  to  say)  are 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  Bitter  Principle  is  a 
substance  differing  considerably  from  all  the  other 
vegetable  principles."  Yuuquelin  found  the  same 
properties  from  experiment  in  the  colocynth,  and 
briony  root,  and  **  it  is  probable  that  hops,  gentian, 
and  broom  contain  the  same." 

The  above,  our  experimentalist  considers  to  be  the 
purest  species  of  Bitter  Principle,  **  it  is  probable  that 
several  others  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  gra- 
dually approaching  by  their  qualities  to  the  nature  of 
artificial  tannin,"  and  he  particularly  points  out  a 
second  species  which  is  distinguishable  from  the 
purest,  by  the  property  it  has  of  striking  a green 
colour  with  iron,  and  of  precipitating  that  metal  from 
concentrated  solutions.  The  Arnica  montana  (German 
leopard's- bane,)  the  Absinthium  culgare  (worm-wood,) 

Junipervs  sabmus  (savine,)  Ruta  gratiola  (rue,)  Anthe~ 
mil  nobilis  (chamomile,)  Achillea  millefolium  (milfoil,) 
seem  to  be  characterised  according  to  Dr.  Thomson 
by  this  second  species  of  Bitter  Principle. 

A third  species  of  Bitter  Principle  may  be  named 
artificial,  being  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
various  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  **  It  was 
first  obtained  by  Haussman  while  examining  indigo, 
but  be  mistook  its  nature.  Welther  afterwards  formed 
it  by  digesting  silk  in  nitric  acid,  ascertained  its  pro- 
perties, and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  yellow  Bitter 
Principle.  Bartholdi  afterwards  procured  it  by  treat- 
ing the  white  willow  with  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Hatchett 
lately  obtained  it  during  his  experiments  on  artificial 
tannin,  by  treating  indigo  with  nitric  acid  ; and 
about  the  same  time  Fourcroy  and  Vnuquelin  pro- 
cured it  by  the  same  means,  and  examined  its  pro- 
perties in  detaiL" 
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BITTERS.  ••  Artificial  tannin  (says  Dr.  T.)  may  itself  be  con- 
gidered  as  approaching  the  Bitter  Principle  in  many 
of  its  properties,  its  taste  is  always  intensely  Bitter, 
and  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  which  it  throws 
down  from  the  metals  is  similar  to  what  takes  place 
when  artificial  Bitter  Principle  is  present." 

These  conclusions  of  Dr.  Thomson,  respecting 
Bitterness  us  un  abstract  principle,  are  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Brande.  This  last  author,  however,  thinks  with 
Chevreul  that  the  artificial  Bitter  Principle,  obtained 
in  the  manner  just  noticed,  " is  a compound  of  a 
peculiar  vegetable  principle  with  nitric  acid,"  while 
Dr.  Murray,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Chemistry, 
objects  in  toto  to  the  assumptions  of  those  who  con- 
ceive they  have  detected  the  quality  in  question.  “ It 
has  been  supposed  (suys  Dr.  M.)  by  some  chemists, 
that  a principle  exists  in  some  of  the  vegetable  Bitters 
in  which  their  Bitterness  resides.  The  properties, 
however,  that  have  been  assigned  to  it  particularly, 
its  equal  solubility  in  water  and  in  ulcohol,  and  its 
precipitation  by  certain  reagents,  appear  to  prove 
that  what  has  been  considered  as  such,  is  a variety 
of  extract  slightly  modified,  perhaps,  by  intermixture 
with  other  principles.  Were  even  its  existence 
established,  the  name  given  to  it,  implying  that 
it  is  the  principle  of  Bitterness  can  with  no  propriety 
be  assigned  to  it,  since  many  substances  possess  this 
quality  in  which  it  has  not  been  proved  to  exist." 
In  reference  to  the  artificially  procured  Bitter  Prin- 
ciple, Dr.  M.  further  remarks,  **  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  naturally  formed,  or  that  it  exists 
as  a vegetable  principle." 

The  pharmacopoeial  division  of  Bitters  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  recently  published  work,  entitled 
Elements  of  Pharmacy,  &c.  is  into  pure,  aromatic, 
astringent,  and  sweet. 

The  Pure  Bitters  of  this  author arc  Absinth  turn,  (worm- 
wood ;)  Aloes  tpicatct  extraction,  (aocotrinc  or  Turkey 
aloes  })  Aloes  rulgaris  extractum,  (hepatic  or  Bombay 
aloes  j)  Amygdala  amara,  ( Bitter  almond  j ) Centaurii 
cacumiua,  (centory  tops;)  Colocynthidis  pul  pa,  (Bitter 
apple  pulp;)  Gentian a radix,  (Gentian  root;)  Maty- 
anthes,  (bogbenn  ;)  Quassia  lignum,  (Quassia  wood)  j 
Simarouba  cortex,  (mountain  damson  bark  j)  Spartii 
cacumiua,  (broom  tops  ;)  Taraxaci  radix-,  (dandelion.) 

The  Aromatic  Bitters  are  Anthemides  fores,  (chamo- 
milc ;)  Calami  radix,  (sweet  flag  root;)  Cascarilla 
cortex,  (cascarilla  burk;)  Cusparia  cortex,  (Angustum 
bark ;)  Lauri  folia,  (bay  learcs ;)  Limonum  cortex, 
(lemon  peel;)  Marrubium,  (horehound  ;)  Myrrha, 
(myrrh  ;)  Valeriana  radix,  (valerian  root.) 

The  Astringent  Bitters  are  constituted  of  the  va- 
rious barks,  while  only  one  Sweet  Bitter  is  enumerated 
as  a drug,  namely,  the  Dulcamara  Caules,  (Bitter 
sweet  stalks.)  The  natural  history,  botanic  characters, 
and  medicinal  properties  of  these  several  substances 
belong  to  other  parts  of  our  work.  We  have  only 
now  to  make  one  or  two  cursory  remarks  on  the 
employment  of  Bitters  as  articles  of  medicine  and 
diet. 

The  operation  of  Bitters  is  of  course  very  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  kind  of  material  employed,  but 
their  general  agency  has  been  referred  to  the  princi- 
pies  or  imparting  tone  to  the  stomach,  of  checking 
undue  fermentation  in  that  orgun,  of  supplying  the 
olnce  of  the  bile  under  circumstances  of  deficiency  in 
that  secretion,  and  proving  destructive  by  their 


noxious  qualities  to  the  parasytic  animals  that  are  BITTERS, 
occasionally  formed  or  found  in  the  Intestinal  canal. 

That  a tonic  effect  upon  tha  muscular  fibre  of  the B*rrE~** 
stomach  is  produced  by  the  taking  of  Bitters,  i« V-"1 
thought  to  be  proved  both  by  the  increase  of  appetite 
following  their  administration,  and  by  their  evidently 
facilitating  the  digestive  process : their  power  of 
checking  fermentation  in  a direct  and  immediate 
manner,  is  perhaps  less  manifest.  Since  the  correc- 
tion of  acid  eructations  which  their  exhibition  ope- 
rates, may  be  brought  about  by  virtue  of  their  excit- 
ing and  tonic  properties  : nor  does  it  seem  at  all 
certain,  as  stated  under  the  article  Bii.b,  that  the  Bitter 
Principle  of  materials  taken  into  the  stomach,  can  act 
in  the  way  of  substitute  for  the  bitterness  of  bile. 

Further,  that  Bitters  arc  occasionally  anthelmintic  in 
their  operation  is  pretty  evident,  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  clear  that  their  faculty  of  destroying  and  expelling 
worms  is  wholly  resolvable  into  their  poisonous  ope- 
ration. Anthelmintic  agency  in  the  general  way  i& 
perhaps  calculated  on  too  mechanically  or  chemically, 
at  least  with  too  little  regard  for  radical  principles. 

High  authority  condemns  the  continued  and  dietetic 
use  of  Bitters,  on  the  ground  that  they  render  the 
person  thus  employing  them  more  than  commonly 
liable  to  apoplectic  and  paralytic  seizures  : and  in 
roof  that  this  assumption  is  well  founded,  the  fact 
as  been  adduced,  that  many  individuals  who  bad 
taken  for  a length  of  time  the  Portland  Powder,  in. 
order  to  ward  off  gout  from  the  stomach,  have  un- 
expectedly fallen  victims  to  apoplexy  or  palsy.  It 
has  been  observed  too,  that  the  drinking  of  malt 
liquor,  in  which  hop  or  quassia  is  an  ingredient,  dis- 
poses to  these  affections.  But  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected in  the  one  case,  that  the  tendency  to  gout  and 
to  paralysis  are  very  often  coexistent ; and  in  reference 
to  malt  liquor,  ajioplexy  and  palsy  may  much  more 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  vessels  being  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  over-distension  and  activity,  than 
to  any  poisonous  quality  contained  in  the  articles  of 
regimen.  The  constant  practice  however  of  taking 
Bitters,  as  indeed  any  thing  else,  in  the  way  of  medi- 
cinal corrective  or  habitual  excitant,  is  to  he  depre- 
cated as  highly  pernicious,  although  their  occasional 
employment  may  be  indulged  in  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  fearlessly  and  with  good  effect. 

BITTERN,!  Ger.  butoor  / Fr.  butor  i Sp  .bitort 

Bi'ttocr.  / It.  bittore.  Bos  taurus,  or  boatus  tou- 
rours,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  when  its  head  is  im- 
mersed in  the  mire.  “ In  the  territory  about  Arclate, 
there  is  a bird  called  Taurus,  because  it  lowcth  like  a 
bull  or  cow,  for  otherwise  a small  bird  it  is.”  Plin. 
book  x.  c.  42. 

The  common  name  of  the  Ardea  SleUaris . 

And  u a bit  are  bombletb  in  the  mire. 

She  Uid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doaa. 

Be  w rev  me  not,  thou  water,  with  thy  soon, 

£>uod  the,  to  thee  I tell  it,  and  no  mo, 

Min  hnsbond  hath  Ion;;  uses  ercs  two. 

Chaucer.  The  HI/  »/  Bathet  Tub,  r.  6544. 

Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head,  4 
And  as  a hilttmr  bumps  within  a reed, 

*'  To  thee  alone,  O Lake,"  she  said,  “ I tell, 

(And  as  tlry  queen,  command  thee  to  conceal :) 

Beneath  Lis  locks  the  king  my  husband  wears 
A goodly  royal  pair  of  asses  ears."  Dryden.  “ 

That  a hitter  makelh  that  mutlgrnt  novae,  or  as  we  term  it 
hamping,  by  patting  its  bill  into  a reed  as  most  l*leire,  or  as 
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BITTERN,  Jtallomas  unit  AMrorandus  conceive,  by  putting  the  lame  in  water 
— or  mud,  and  after  a while  retaining  the  ayr  by  suddenly  excluding 


BIVALVE.  It  again,  is  not  so  easily  made  out.  ■* 

v_,  . * Broume.  Vulgar  Errors,  218. 


Along  thy  glades,  a Solitary  guest, 

The  hollow  sounding  bittern  guards  its  neat. 

Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village. 


BITU'ME, 

Bitu'mkd, 

Bitl-'mkx, 

BlTt/MINATEOj 

Bitu'mixous. 


Lat.  bitumen  ; Gr.  «tw,  viOoe, 
viOvt,  from  vise,  premo,  pretnendo, 
affi%0'  Lennep. 

See  the  example  from  Golding. 


i Mix  with  these 

Idnan  pitch,  quick  sulphur,  silver's  spume. 

Sea  onion,  hellebore,  and  black  bitume.  M ay. 


2 Sail.  Sir,  we  hare  a cheat  beneath  the  batches,  caulked  and 
bitumed  ready. 

Per.  I thank  thee.  Shuhtpeare.  Pericles,  act  iii.  SC.  1. 


Biealrulttr,  or  bitmlt  e husk,  la  one  that  opens  or  gapes  the  whole 
length,  like  a door  that  opens  in  two  parts. 

Miller.  Gardener' § Dictionary . 

Crabs,  either  of  tbu  kind,  or  allied  to  them,  the  antienta  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  consentaneous  inmates  of  the  pinne,  and 
other  bivalve*.  Pennant.  Britith  Zoofogy. 


With  respect  to  the  figure  of  shells,  Aristotle  has  diridrd  them 
into  three  kinds.  There  are  first,  the  univalve,  or  turbinated, 
which  consist  of  one  piece,  like  the  box  of  a snail ; secondly,  the 
bivalve,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  united  by  a binge,  like  an  oyster. 

Goldsmith.  Animated  Nature,  iv. 

The  muscle  and  the  oyster  appear  to  hare  but  few  distinctions, 
except  in  their  shape  and  the  power  of  motion  In  the  former.  Ollier 
bivalve  d shell-fish,  such  as  the  cockle,  the  scallop,  and  the  razor- 
shell,  have  differences  equally  minute.  Id.  lb. 

BIVIOUS,  a word  used  in  Brown’s  Christian  Morals. 
Bis,  twice,  and  via,  a path  or  way. 

Having  two  paths  or  ways. 


She  bnylded  Bahilon  and  enclosed  It  with  a wall  of  brickc  en- 
tcrlaycd  with  sand  and  bytumen,  which  is  a kynd  ofalimye  mortar, 
yssuing  out  of  the  ground,  in  diuers  places  of  that  country*. 

Artk.  Goldyng.  Justine,  p.  2. 

Where  ia  Marcus  Scanrus  Theater,  the  bituminated  walla  of 
Babylon  ? And  bow  little  rests  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Frith*  m.  Betel  vet,  1, 16. 

Hoe  with  a crew,  whom  like  ambition  joyns 
With  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannize. 

Marching  from  Eden  towards  tbe  west,  shall  6 ode 
The  plain,  wherein  a black  bituminous  purge 
Uoilc*  out  from  under  ground,  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  book  xil. 

A worse  knob  remains  to  be  plained,  how  they  [the  trees]  are 
preserved  sound  so  many  ages,  seeing  moisture  is  the  mother  of 
corruption,  and  such  tbe  ground  wberein  they  are  found  : except 
any  will  say  there  ia  clammy  bituminous  substance  about  them, 
which  fenceth  them  from  being  corrupted. 

Fuller.  Worthies,  ii.  570. 

The  fabric  seem’d  a wood  of  rising  green, 

With  sulphur  and  hOunei*  cast  between. 

To  feed  the  flames. 

Dry  den.  Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  ilL 

The  Maker ! ample  in  his  bounty,  spread 
The  various  strata  of  earth’s  genial  bed  ; 

Temper'd  the  subject  mam  with  pregnant  juice. 

And  subtile  stores  of  deep  and  sacred  use ; 

Salta,  oils,  and  bitumen,  and  unctuoua  pitch. 

With  precious,  though  mysterious,  influence  rich. 

Brooke.  Universal  Beauty,  book  iii. 

1 The  light 

Wood-nymphs  ; and  those,  who  o'er  the  grots  preside, 
Whose  stores  bituminous  with  sparkling  fires, 

In  summer’s  tedious  absence,  cliecr  the  swains, 

Long  sitting  at  the  loom. 

w Dyer.  The  Fierce,  hook  iii. 

Bitumen  is  a mineral  substance  which  bums  easily, 
producing  n thick  smoke,  with  a strong  and  peculiar 
odour.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  the  earth 
from  the  destruction  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

In  its  most  fluid  state  it  constitutes  Naphtha  ; when 
it  acquires  the  consistence  of  oil,  it  becomes  Petroleum  ; 
and  thence  passes  into  Elastic  Bitumen,  and  Maltha , 
and  through  various  states  of  induration,  until  it 
becomes  compact,  and  is  then  called  Asphaltum. 

Bl'VALVK,  x Bis,  twice,  anti  valca,  perhaps 

Bi'vaived,  > no/pa,  so  called,  because  they  fold 

Biva'lvplar. J inwards,  quia  introrsum  revolcantur. 

Voss. 

Applied  in  Natural  History ; as  the  examples  suffi- 
ciently explain.  , 


In  bivious  theorems,  and  Janua-faccd  doctrines,  let  virtuous 
consideration*  state  the  determination. 

Brown.  Christian  Morals,  ii.  3. 

BIVOUAC,  from  a German  word  signifying  a 
double  guard;  derived  from  the  Lai  in  fris,  and  touch, 
Ger.  for  a guard.  It  is  used  for  a guard  performed 
by  a whole  army  at  a siege,  or  when  lying  before  an 
enemy,  and  during  the  night j but  in  modern  military 
language  is  frequently  applied  to  any  number  of  men 
keeping  night  watch  or  guard  at  a distance  from 
quarters  ; and  an  army  that  does  not  encamp,  but  lies 
under  arms  all  night,  is,  in  like  manner,  said  to 
bivouac. 

B1XA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Polyan - 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : corollas  of 
ten  petals : culyx  five-dentate ; capsule  hispid,  biv&lved. 

This  genus  contains  but  one  species,  viz.  the 
Urvcu,  or  Anotta , a native  of  the  West  Indies. 

BIZERTA,  a town  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  lat.  37°  1C ^ N.  and  long.  9°  48'  E.  " Ben- 
zert,”  says  Idris!  (ed  Hurlm.  p.  46 7)  “ is  a maritime 
city,  well  fortified,  but  smaller  than  Susah.  It  is  a 
long  day’s  journey  (35  miles,  according  to  Leo 
Africanus)  from  Tunis  by  land.  It  is  a small  city,  but 
populous ; carries  on  a lucrative  trade,  and  has  stand- 
ing markets.  On  its  east  side  there  is  a lake,  which 
is  named  from  it;  sixteen  miles  long,  and  eight 
miles  broad.  Its  mouth  is  connected  with  the  sea. 
It  widens  as  it  stretches  inwards  towards  the  land, 
and  becomes  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  It  is 
one  of  tbe  wonders  of  the  world,  for  it  contains 
twelve  different  kinds  of  fish  ; and  a different  sort  is 
caught  every  month  : but  they  are  never  mixed  toge- 
ther, so  that  the  same  sort  is  tuken  in  two  succes- 
sive months.”  Idris;  then  enumerates  these  twelve 
kinds  of  fish,  and  adds  : “ Adjoining  this  lake,  on  the 
south  side,  but  with  an  inclination  towards  the  west, 
there  is  a second  lake,  called  Tanjah,  four  miles  long, 
and  of  the  same  width.  Between  them  there  is  a 
mouth,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  one  communicate 
with  those  of  tbe  other.  These  two  lakes  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  water  of  the  one,  that  of  Tanjah, 
is  fresh,  while  that  of  the  lake  of  Benzert  is  salt. 
There  is  a strong  influx  from  the  one  into  the  other 
for  six  months  ; and  then  the  current  changes,  and  a 
corresponding  reflux  takes  place  for  tbe  next  six 
months,  and  yet  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Tanjah  do 
not  become  salt,  nor  those  of  Benzert  fresh.”  Bizerta, 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  is  agreeably  situated,  on  a canal. 
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BI7ERT\.  between  a large  lake  and  a sea.  It  is  at  the  bottom 
— of  a large  gulph,  (the  Gulph  of  Hippo,  in  Ancient 
BLAB.  Geography ) "eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Cabo 
i Blanco;  is  about  a mile  in  circumference,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  several  forts  and  batteries.  It  hns  two  spa- 
cious prisons  for  slaves,  and  a large  bezestein,  or 
covered  market-place.  The  remains  of  a pier  ore  still 
visible.  Fishing  is  the  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  arc  engaged  in  it  from  October 
till  May.  Their  mullets  (mugil  ccphalus)  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  rocs  of  that  fish,  when  smoked  and 
dried,  are  exported,  under  the  name  of  botargo,  to 
Italy  and  the  Levant,  where  they  are  much  esteemed. 
Benzert  appears,  from  Leo's  account,  to  have  been  in 
a very  reduced  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centurv.  (See  EdrUii  Africa.  Ciott.  1796.  p.  2(J7  \ 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  179  ; Leo  Africanus,  p.  652.) 

BLAB,  r.  V Junius  refers  to  babbling ; in 

Bi.ab,  n.  (Dutch,  lubberen  ( be-labberen ) ; Ger. 

Bla'bbing,ji.  ( blapperen  ; perhaps  from  htbben  ; 

Bla'dder,  c.  ) A.  S.  lap-inn,  to  lap  or  lip,  (differing 
Indeed  in  the  application.)  And  thus  we  approach 
Skinner's  explanation  : labiis  qvicqmi  occurrit  effutire. 
To  pour  forth  from  the  lips  whatever  occurs  to  us  ; to 
tell  all  that  wc  know  ; to  prate  or  talk  thoughtlessly, 
carelessly,  without  reserve,  or  discrimination. 

■ ■ - ■ - I could  aliDOfitc 

A thousand  aide  stories  thee  sledge 
Of  women  lostc,  through  false  & foolcs  boste 
Fwantw  canal  thyself  yoow,  and  wostc 
Ayenst  that  vice  for  to  ben  n blabbc. 

Chaucer.  Troilus,  book  UL  fol.  168. 

Thus  the  bishoppe  wormd  hym  self  fro  the  dnke  when  he  bad 
znostr  nede  of  his  avdc,  for  if  he  had  taried  still  v*  duke  had  not 
made  so  many  blabbc  t of  his  coiumiII,  nor  put  so  lunebe  confident 
In  the  Welshmen,  nor  yet  so  tcmcrariousty  set  forwarde  without 
knowledge  of  his  frendcs  ns  he  dyd,  wftichc  t binge*  were  his 
•odaine  ouerthrowe  as  they  that  knew  it  dyd  re  parte. 

Hail.  King  Henry  III. 

But  the  mother  ngayoe  on  her  part  fornsmuehe  as  she  pcrceyued 
and  foundc  a certnyne  power  of  the  goddeheode  to  glitter  and 
shewe  furtlic  in  hym,  was  well  contcnte  to  followe  the  minde  and 
ordering  of  her  sonne  : and  being  my  ndfnll  of  her  owne  wise  and 
discrete  sober ncaae,  dyd  as  yet  make  no  Uabbyug  out  ahnmde  of 
any  thing.  VdmU.  Lake,  ch.  ii. 

Wban  the  lounge  lyeth  still.  If  the  amide  he  not  oeeupyed 
well,  it  were  leas  euil  ’saue  for  woridleye  rebake,  to  biabbrr  on 
trifles  somewhat  sottMhlye,  than  wbyk  they  seen*  sage,  in  kepyag 
silence,  secretely  paraduenturc  Uie  incane  whyl*  to  fantasy*  vryth 
themself,  fylthy  sinful  dcuiscs. 

Sir  Thom  a*  More 't  Worker , p.  75. 

Apf.l.  (alone.)  I fear  me,  Apelles,  that  thine  eves  hare  blabbed 
that  which  thy  tongue  durst  not. 

Lyly.  Alexander  and  Camparpr,  act  V.  SC.  2. 

Such  be  his  chance  that  to  hia  love  doth  wrong  ; 

Unworthy  be  to  have  so  worthy  place, 

That  cannot  bold  hi*  peace  and  blabbing  tongue  ; 

Light  ioyes  float  on  his  lips,  bnt  rightly  g*nce 

trine kea  deepe,  and  th*  heart’s  low  center  doth  imbrare. 

Spenser.  Brittain's  Ida,  can.  6. 

- To  bare  reveal’d 
Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a friend. 

How  huinous  had  tlie  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt,  aod  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 
All  friendship  and  avoided  as  a blab , 

The  mark  of  fool  art  oo  his  front  ? 

Milton.  Samson  Agon. 

Loth  to  betray  a husband  and  a prince. 

But  she  must  burst,  or  blab ; and  no  preteoc* 

Of  honour  ty’d  her  tongue  from  self-defence. 

Dry  den.  Wtft  of  Balk's  Tale. 


Tell  as,  you  d*wd;  will  none  of  yon,  in  pity 
To  tho*e  you  left  behind,  disclose  the  secret  ? 

Oh  ! that  Borne  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out  ; 

What  "lis  you  arc,  and  we  must  shortly  be. 

Blair.  The  Grate. 


BLAB. 


BLACK,  v.  ”)  A.  S.  hlac-ian , nigrescert , bleec. 
Black,  n.  niger ; Ger.  black.  Of  unknown 

Black,  adj.  etymology. 

Bla'ckkk,  To  blacken  (net.)  is  to  darken, 

Bla'c king , n,  ob6cure,overcloud — sc.  the  fairness 

Bla'ckjsh,  >of  a character  or  reputation ; to 
Bla'ckly,  pollute,  or  soil,  or  sully  its  purity, 

Bla'c ks ess,  its  integrity. 

Bi.aVk  into  wed,  Black  is  applied  to  that  which 

Blackguard,  has  thedismalness,thegloominess, 

Bla'cksioob.  the  forbiddingtiess  of  darkness  j 

to  that  which  is  dark,  dismal,  gloomy,  forbidding-, 
fearful,  dreadful. 

Blackguard.  “ In  all  great  houses,  but  particularly 
in  the  royal  residences,  there  were  a number  of  mean 
and  dirty  dependents,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  the 
wood- yard,  sculleries,  &c.  of  these  the  most  forlorn 
wretches  seem  to  have  been  selected  to  carry  coals  to 
the  kitchens,  halls,  &c.  To  this  smutty  regiment, 
who  attended  the  progresses,  and  rode  in  the  carts 
with  the  pots  and  kettles,  the  people,  in  derision,  gave 
the  name  of  blackguards.”  Vide  B.  Jonson's  Works, 
by  Gifford,  v.  it  p.  169.  note  5. 


Hi*  stale  was  black  as  rauen,  >ci  kald  his  name  Fvrnunt 
He  rode  voto  )»e  baueu,  and  said  be  wild  to  Gaunt. 

R.  Untune,  p,  295. 

Withonte  fe  Cristen  gan  crie,  alias  ! R.  is  taken, 
bo  Normans  were  so  nr,  of  coatenance  gsu  blaktn. 

Id.  f.  103. 

Be  as  may  be,  1 wnl  hire  not  arenaen  ; 

But  on  hia  bak  this  sherta  be  wered  al  asked, 

Til  that  lus  flesh  was  for  the  venkn  blahed. 

Chaucer.  The  Monhes  TaU,  V.  14135. 

And  than  I corse  also  the  night. 

With  ail  the  will  of  my  c*mn»ge. 

And  saie,  away  thou  biache  image, 

Whiche  of  thy  dark®  cloodie  face, 

Makes t all  the  worldes  light  deface. 

Gamer.  Corf.  Am.  book  iv.  fol.  79. 


Then  yf  the  score  be  waxed  blackish,  and  Is  not  growen  abrade 
la  the  skinnr,  let  the  ureas t make  him  dene  for  it  is  but  a skirfe. 

Bible,  1551.  Lev.  eh.  xiii. 

The  man  of  Indie  that  we  apeke  of  a by  no  lerning  know  y* 
course  of  the  soune  whereby  he  should  jfcyoe  the  cause  of  hia 
blahsurs,  hut  if  it  be  by  astronomy,  which  cOuing  who  an  lerne 
that  nothing  will  bcliue  that  semeta  to  hym  sclfc  impossible. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  Worker,  fol.  126. 


They  baue  tlieir  teeth  blacked  both  men  and  women,  for  they 
say  a dogge  hath  his  teeth  white,  therefore  they  will  biacke  theirs. 

Hakluyt.  Voy.  ft.  M.  Ralph  Frith,  V.  ii.  fol.  262. 


The  Romans  understandingof  hh»(Tullus)  death,  sliewed  no  other 
honour  or  malice,  saving  that  they  granted  the  ladies  their  redoes* 
lliey  made  : that  they  might  mourn  ten  intuwllul  fur  him,  and  that 
was  the  full  time  they  used  to  wear  blacks  for  the  death  of  their 
fathers,  brethren,  or  Husbands,  according  to  Numa  PompLIiua 
order.  North.  FU/arch,  UL  201. 


Shrunk  nearer  earth,  alt  blacken’d  now  and  brown. 

In  mask  of  weeping  clouds  appears  the  moon. 

Drummond.  The  Shadom  of  the  Judgment. 


The  Bramas  which  be  of  the  kings  oountrey  (for  the  kmg  is  a 
Braroa)  Lane  tlieir  legs  or  bellies,  or  some  part  of  their  bow,  aa 
they  think  e good  tlicmselues,  made  black  with  certaine  things 
which  they  bane  : they  vae  to  pricke  the  skiaoc,  iu»d  to  put  on  it 
a kinde  of  anile  or  blacking,  which  doth  continue  always*. 

Hakluyt.  Voy.  Sfc.  M.  Ralph  Fitch,  x.  U.  foL  262. 
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BLACK.  Beyond  the  river  Gtngcs,  in  that  quarter  and  climate  which 
lveth  sou tli ward , the  people  are  caught  with  the  *uane»  and  begin 

‘ V— ^ to  t*  hlntknh  : but  yet  not  all  out  so  sun-burnt  and  black  Indeed 

U the  Moores  ami  Ethiopians.  Holland.  Pltnic , v.  i.  fob  127, 

Lastly  stood  warre  in  glittering  arms  yclad. 

With  visage  grim,  stern e looks,  and  Uackrly  hewed.  1 
Mtrrvf  far  Magistrate*.  Saekvillt'*  Induction. 

They’re  darker  now  than  blackness  : none  can  know 
Them  by  the  face,  aa  through  the  street  they  go  t 
For  now  their  akin  doth  cleave  onto  their  bone. 

And  wither'd  ia  like  to  dry  wood  grown. 

Donne.  Lamentation*  of  Jeremy,  ch.  ly.  T.  8. 

From  whence  he  riewea  with  his  black-lidded  eye, 

WLat-so  the  heauen  in  hia  wide  Tawte  coutaincs. 

And  all  that  in  the  deepest  earth  rem  nines. 

S pen  ter.  Aluthcr  Hvbberds  Tale , foi.  15. 

Beauty  ia  like  the  blackberry , which  scemetb  red  when  it  it  not 
ripe.  £y/y.  Alexander  and  Campnspe,  act  1L  sc.  2. 

True  honour  is  not  here,  that  place  it  claim* 

Where  block- brow'd  night  doth  not  exile  the  day. 

Nor  no  far-shining  lamp  dives  in  the  sea, 

But  an  eternal  sun  spreads  lasting  beams. 

Drummond.  Flower*  of  Sion. 


The  Lady,  instead  of  answering  him,  addressing  herself  to  me, 
Pray,  sir,  (said  nhe)  do  you  in  Surrey  reckon  tlie  white  or  the 
black-legged  fowl  the  best  ? Taller,  No.  150. 

But  as  one  who  has  not  the  brightest  colours  of  white  and  red 
in  the  complexion,  appears  aa  excellent  heauty,  set  off  by  the  v* 
presence  of  a block-moor so  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  a saint, 
though  mixed  with  blemishes,  appears  complete,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  foul  deformity  of  stutters. 

Hate*.  Spiritual  Perfection  Unfolded,  4’C.  ch.  y. 


BLACK. 


Some  ’gainst  a tLird  estate  of  aouls. 

And  bringing  down  the  price  of  coals  i 
Some  for  atwliahiag  black-pudding , 

And  eating  nothing  with  the  blood  in. 

Duller.  Hudtbrat,  part  til.  can.  2. 


Hall,  golden  lyre  1 whose  hmven-lnmited  string 
To  Flier-bus  and  the  black- hair’d  Nine  belongs; 

Who  in  sweet  chorus  round  their  tuneful  king 
Mix  with  thy  sounding  chords  their  sacred  aougs. 

I Vest.  71f  First  Pythian  Ode.  Decade  l. 

There  a deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  blackest  night; 
which,  howerer,  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  torches  and 
other  lights  of  various  kinds. 

Met  moth.  Pliny,  let.  xri.  book  vi. 


For  by  this  black- fac'd  night,  desire’s  foul  nurse. 

Tour  treatise  makes  me  like  yon  worse  and  worse. 

Skaktpeare.  Venus  and  Adonis. 

And  there  was  a Grecian  woman,  who  having  brought  forth  a 
black  infant,  and  being  troobled/herefare,  and  judicially  accused 
for  adultery,  aa  if  she  hod  been  conceived  by  a black-  moor . shee 
pleaded  awl  was  found  to  be  her  selfc  descended  from  an  Aclhio- 
plan,  in  the  fourth  degree  removed. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  457. 

The  blacksmith,  whose  bellows  all  summer  do  blow,  ' 

With  the  fire  in  his  face  stiU,  without  e’re  a mile, 

Though  bis  throat  be  full  dry,  he  will  tell  you  a lve. 

But  where  you  may  be  sure  of  a pot  of  good  ale. 

It* ecu  man  t.  The  Es-aic-tatian  of  Ate. 
Which  I had  no  sooner  done,  but  one  o' the  blackguard  had  his 
hand  in  my  vestry,  and  was  groping  me  aa  nimbly  as  the  Christ- 
mas cut-purse.  B.  Jonso n.  Masque.  Lout  Restored. 

Love  shall  in  that  traiprstunu*  shown- 

Her  brightest  blomome  like  tbc  blackthorn*  shew ; 
Weakc  friendship  prospers  by  the  powre 
Of  fortune's  suunc.  l’ic  in  her  winter  grow. 

Habingtons  Castara , part  Li. 

A vile  encomium  doubly  ridicules  : 

There’s  nothing  blacken*  like  the  ink  of  fools. 

Pope.  Imitation*  of  Horace,  epUt.  i. 

I bare  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors  of  blacking  for  shooes, 
powder  for  colouring  the  hair,  Ac.  to  be  your  constant  customers. 

Spectator,  No.  461. 

The  object,  spread  too  for,  or  rais’d  too  high. 

Denies  its  real  image  to  the  eye  ; 

Too  little,  it  eludes  the  daxurd  sight, 

Becomes  mixt  blackness,  or  un parted  light. 

Prior.  Solomon,  book  1. 
Sweet,  blaci-ey'd  maid  ! what  charms  those  ryes  impart ! 
Soft  are  your  looks,  but  flinty  is  your  heart. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus.  Idyl.  3. 
Then  many  a magisterial  clerk 
Was  taught,  like  singing-birds  i’  th’  dark. 

And  understood  as  much  of  things. 

As  th’  ablest  black-bird  what  it  slugs. 

Butler.  Satire  upon  Plagiaries. 

Thou  art  some  paltry,  blackguard  sprite. 

Condemn’d  to  drudgery  in  the  night  j 
Thou  hast  no  work  to  do  in  th’  house, 

Nor  half  penny  to  drop  in  shoes ; 

Without  the  raising  of  which  sura 
You  dare  not  be  ao  troublesome 
To  pinch  the  slatterns  block  and  blue. 

For  leering  you  their  work  to  do. 

Id.  Hmdibrm , part  Hi.  CM.  1. 


To  this  system  of  literary  monopoly  was  joined  an  unremitting 
industry  to  blacken  and  discredit  in  every  way,  aod  by  every 
means,  all  those  who  did  not  hold  to  their  faction. 

Burke.  On  Ike  Revolution  in  France. 

Blackness  is  hut  a partial  darkness ; and  therefore  it  derives 
some  of  iu  powers  from  being  mixed  and  surrounded  with 
coloured  bodies. 

Id.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Sec.  17. 

BLACKBURN,  a market  town  in  Lancashire,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Derwent,  which  it  crosses  by  four 
stone  bridges.  The  town  in  irregularly  built : a 
rivulet  of  the  same  name  divides  it  into  two  unequal 
parts,  of  which  the  western  ia  much  the  largest.  The 
manufactory  of  calicos,  or  cotton  goods  is  very 
extensive  j about  25,000  pieces  are  made  weekly, 
and  the  works  give  employment  to  13,000  per- 
sons. The  annual  value  of  the  goods  (before  being 
dyed  and  printed)  ia  calculated  at  near  one  million 
and  a half  sterling.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
which  is  about  127  miles  in  length,  and  which  was 
completed  in  1816,  passes  by  this  town,  and  is  of 
essential  service  to  its  trade.  The  church  is  a vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Popu- 
lation of  the  entire  parish  (which  contains  eight 
chapels  of  ease  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar)  in  1821, 
53,350 } in  1802,  it  was  33,599.  Distant  42  miles 
from  Liverpool,  1 1 from  Preston,  24  from  Manchester, 
32  from  Lancaster,  and  203  from  I^ndon. 

BLACKBURN  I A,  in  Hot  any,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  charac- 
ter : corolla  of  four  petals : calyx  four-dentate, 

inferior:  stigma  simple : berry  (?)  one-seeded. 

Only  one  species  is  described,  a native  of  Norfolk 
Island. 

BLACK  CAP,  in  Zoology , the  vulgar  name  of  the 
MotacUia  JtricapiUa. 

Black  Cock,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Tetrao  Tetrix. 

Black  Fisa,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Mr.  Jago 
to  the  Holocentnu  Niger. 

Black  Forest,  a mountainous  region  in  the 
sooth-west  port  of  Germany,  allied  in  the  Ger- 
man language  Schtcartzwald.  It  stretches  about 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  nearly  north  and  south  ; prin- 
cipally between  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemburg  and 
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BLACK  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  afterwards  through 
FOREST,  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  dominions  nearly 
BLArit  the  hanks  *he  ^hine.  The  Neckar  may  be 
considered  as  its  boundary  towards  the  east,  from 
• which  the  slope  is  gradual  to  the  highest  crest 
^ _ of  the  ridge,  but  the  western  face  presents  a 
series  of  precipitous  declivities.  The  whole  breadth 
may  be  estimated  at  twenty  miles;  und  its  area 
at  1600  square  miles.  The  name  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  dark  thick  forests  of  pines 
with  which  the  slopes  are  in  most  places  covered : 
they  afford  the  inhabitants  nbundance  of  timber, 
resin,  and  other  articles,  to  which  this  species  of  tree 
is  usually  appropriated.  Some  parts  of  this  tract  are 
also  employed  ns  pasturage,  and  small  patches  arc 
cultivated.  In  this  a singular  process  is  frequently 
adopted.  The  ground  is  spread  with  line  branches, 
slightly  covered  with  sods,  and  these  being  burnt, 
afford  an  excellent  manure,  and  prepare  the  ground 
for  three  or  four  abundant  harvests.  Another  branch 
of  the  Black  mountains  stretches  north-east  from  the 
southern  part  of  Baden,  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Danube,  and  Intersects  the  kingdom  of  Wirtcmbcrg, 
for  about  sixty  miles.  This  is  generally  called  the 
Alb,  and  sometimes  the  Low  Suabian  Alps.  The 
principal  summits  arc  towards  the  north  and  west  of 
this  ridge,  and  the  forests  consist  chiefly  of  beech. 
The  open  spaces  are  employed  as  pasturage  for  large 
flocks  of  sheep.  SeA'eral  summits,  of  considerable 
elevation,  are  to  be  seen  nearly  south-east  of  Stutgard, 
among  which  arc  those  denominated  Bcyscrstcig, 
Weinsteig,  and  Hascnsteig.  Many  parts  of  these 
ridges  are  calcareous,  and  afford  several  kinds  of 
good  marble.  Near  Frudenstadt,  in  the  western  range, 
there  are  also  mines  of  silver  and  copper.  Iron  and 
cobalt  arc  also  obtained  in  some  parts  of  this  ridge, 
and  obsidian  is  found  in  the  Alb. 

Black  Game,  in  Zoology,  a name  of  the  Tetrao 
Tetrir,  or  Black  Cock. 

BLACKHEATH,  a hamlet  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
about  seven  miles  from  London.  This  open  ground, 
from  its  extent  and  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  remarkable  transactions  in 
English  history.  Vestiges  of  a Danish  encampment 
are  still  to  be  traced,  and  it  is  known  that  the  invaders 
had  their  chief  station  in  its  neighbourhood  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Yet  earlier  remains  of  Roman 


antiquity  have  been  dug  out  of  barrows  on  the  side  BLACK* 
adjoining  Greenwich  ; among  them  are  coins  of  the  HEATH. 
Emperors  Claudius  and  Gallicnus.  Wat  Tyler,  in  “ 
1381,  and  Jack  Cade,  in  1450,  both  occupied  this  stl 
heath  with  their  camps.  It  formed  the  royal  head- . ^ 

quarters  of  the  Lancasterions  in  the  commencement  of 
the  contest  between  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  ; and 
it  was  the  plain  of  battle  on  which  Lord  Audley  and 
the  Cornish  rebels  were  defeated  by  Henry  VII.  in 
1497.  The  site  of  Michael  Joseph's  tent  was  shown 
to  Lambard  when  he  wrote  his  Perambulations  of  Kent. 

It  was  called  The  Smith's  Forge,  for  Joseph,  one  of 
the  ringleaders  in  this  insurrection,  was  by  trade  a 
blacksmith.  In  1400,  the  interview  between  Henry 
IV.  and  the  Emperor  Manual  Palcoiogus,  when  he 
visited  England  to  solicit  aid  against  Bajazet,  took 
place  on  Blnckhcath.  (Holinshcd,  Hi.  519.)  It  was 
here  that  in  1415  the  citizens  of  London  solemnly 
congratulated  Henry  V.  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

(lb.  556.)  Here,  also,  in  the  following  year,  the  same 
body  met  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  came  to  me- 
diate a peace  between  France  and  England,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  King  at  Lambeth,  (lb.)  Cardinal 
Campeius  was  received  here  on  his  arrival  by  a splen- 
did deputation  from  the  court,  in  1519  ; and  Henry 
VIII.  twenty-one  years  afterwards,  chose  it  os  the 
spot  on  which  he  might  meet  the  least  welcome  of  his 
brides,  Anne  of  Cloves,  (lb.  948.)  During  late  years 
it  has  been  much  encroached  upon  by  increasing 
buildings. 

BLACKNESS,  a village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Linlithgow,  situated  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Forth,  and  the  place  where  the  custom-house  for  the 
adjacent  district  formerly  stood.  There  is  a fortress 
with  live  useless  guns,  which  must  be  kept  up  accord- 
ing to  the  articles  of  the  Union.  It  was  formerly  a 
strong  place,  and  was  used  as  a state  prison,  but  from 
the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  was  in- 
capable of  offering  much  resistance  to  a besieging 
army.  It  has,  however,  been  often  a point  of  con- 
tention, and  was  burnt  by  the  English  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A manufacture  of  Roman  cement  is  now 
carried  on  there.  Blackness  is  about  15  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  nearly  half  way  between  that  capital 
and  Stirling. 

BLACKWOOD,  the  English  name  of  a species  of 
Melhania. 


BLACK  SEA. 


THE  BLACK  or  EUXINE  SEA,  called  Tchcrnot* 
More  by  the  Russians,  Mavre  Thalassa  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  Karh  Deniz  by  tlie  Turks,  all  names  of  the 
same  import,  owes  this  appellation  either  to  the  storms 
by  which  it  is  perpetually  agitated  in  the  winter  months, 
or  to  the  dense  mists  which  so  often  hover  over  Its 
nan-ow  entrance,  and  so  greatly  increase  the  difficulties 
of  its  navigation.  This  vast  basin,  one  of  the  largest 
internal  seas  yet  known  to  exist,  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  the  major  axis  of  which  ex- 
tends from  cast  to  west  over  a space  of  something 
more  than  600  geographical  miles,  and  the  minor 


axis,  from  north  to  south,  in  the  widest  part,  measures 
nearly  300  j but  the  outline  is  much  indented,  and 
the  eastern  extremity  much  narrower  than  the  western. 
It  lies  between  the  41st  and  47th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  28th  and  42d  degree  of  east  longitude. 

Four  rivers  of  great  magnitude,  the  DnX^pr,  the 
Don,  the  Danube,  and  Kizil  Irmak,  (Halys)pour  their 
waters  into  it ; and  the  Kubin,  the  Fish  or  RkSn, 
(Phasis)  Sakariyh,  (Sangarius)  Dnilstr,  and  Bugh, 
considerable  streams,  though  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  others,  together  with  nearly  a hundred  of 
inferior  size,  continually  increase  the  bulk  of  its 
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BLACK  waters.  The  only  drain,  exclusive  of  evaporation,  by 
SKA.  which  this  vast  body  of  water  escapes,  is  the  canul  of 
Constantinople,  or  Thracian  Bosporus,  which  unites 
the  Black  bea  with  the  Propontis  or  sea  of  Marmorah, 
and  this  connects  it  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Excepting  on  the  north-western  side, 
the  shores  of  this  sea  are  hold  and  elevated,  in  many 
places  precipitous  : and  to  the  north  the  Crimea  rises 
like  an  island  from  its  surface,  being  united  with  the 
main  land  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Feret-op, 
and  to  which  the  sea  of  Azof,  like  uuolher  Euxine 
in  miniature,  is  joined  to  it  by  the  straits  of  Caffuh, 
which  were  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  by  the 
ancients. 

From  the  rapidity  of  the  current  down  the  Bosporus, 
and  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  level  of  the  waters  in  this  sea  is  more 
elevated  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  : but  this 
supposition  has  not  yet  been  substantiated  by  any 
satisfactory  evidence  ; nor  have  the  physical  peculia- 
rities of  this  vast  basin,  or  the  surrounding  country, 
been  yet  examined  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  justify 
any  decisive  opinion  on  that  and  other  interesting 
questions  respecting  it.  We  hope  to  enter  more  fully 
on  these  points  when  we  inquire  into  the  changes 
which  have  probubly  taken  place  in  its  form  and  ex- 
tent ; an  inquiry  which  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
ancient  geography  of  Asia. 

North-* as-  The  whole  ot  the  north-eastern  coast  from  the 
inoutks  Kubdn  to  Sokhum,  the  boundary  of 

Mingrelia,  is  occupied  by  the  Abkhasians  or  Abazahs. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  very  bold  and  elevated  ; and 
Mount  Varda,  a promontory  nearly  in  43°  St/  N.  lnt. 
is  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  branches  of  Caucasus. 
The  interior  is  extremely  rugged,  consisting  of  an 
argillaceous  rocky  bed  covered  with  vegetable  soil  in 
different  proportions,  according  to  the  elevation  and 
exposure  of  the  site.  The  valleys  arc  well  watered 
and  fertile  ; and  the  mountains  for  a considerable 
height  covered  with  wood.  The  inhabitants  are 
fierce  and  rude,  continually  involved  in  war  with  their 
neighbours  the  Circassians,  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  The  population  is  extremely 
scanty,  more  from  the  predatory  ferocious  habits  of  the 
natives,  than  from  any  defect  in  the  soil  or  climate. 
They  are  a sort  of  bastard  Musulmans,  and  still  retuin 
many  relics  of  their  ancient  superstitions.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  long  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  mountains,  for  they  can  hardly  be  different  from 
the  A basgiatu  of  Constantine  Porphyrugcnnctus  in  the 
tenth  century.  They  have  small  compressed  faces, 
short  chins,  and  prominent  noses  ; with  a turn  of 
feature  peculiarly  characteristic.  They  are  more  pas- 
toral than  agricultural ; and  form  a sort  of  predatory 
confederacy,  each  village  being  independent  of  its 
neighbours.  They  call  themselves  Ahsne,  and  are 
named  CYish-Hazib  by  the  Circassians,  Abiznhs  by;  the 
Tatars.  Their  language  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
affinity  with  any  other.  The  protection  of  a native,  or 
his  representative,  is  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the 
traveller,  who,  without  it,  would  be  liable  to  be 
robbed  and  murdered  ; and  if  the  chief  who  offers 
protection,  cannot  come  himself,  he  sends  his  arrow, 
which  is  a pledge  known  and  respected  by  all  who 
sec  it.  Slaves  formed  the  most  profitable  article  of 
trade  from  this  coast  while  it  belonged  to  the  Turks  ; 
but  this  commerce  has  probably  ceased,  since  the  more 
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powerful  and  vigilant  government  of  the  Russians  has  jiLACK 
curbed  the  petty  chiefs,*  und  t repressed  the  intestine  SEA. 
w ars  which  formerly  desolated  Mount  Caucasus. 

Auapi,  nearly  in  hit  44°  30'  N.  is  the  only  place  of  Anspsh. 
any  importance  on  this  coast.  It  was  a considerable 
town  in  the  time  of  the  Genoese,  and  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  fortifications  ore  still  visible.  A miserable  « 
battery  of  four  guns,  and  a khkn  or  caravanserai,  arc 
almost  the  only  ubjecls  in  the  present  town,  which 
shew  it  to  be  a place  of  trade  or  a fortress  ; though 
it  was  the  residence  of  a Pasha,  and  is  the  only  town 
on  the  coast  frequented  by  foreign  vessels.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Genoese  by  the  Turks  in  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  II.  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  This 
place,  with  the  remainder  of  the  coast  us  far  as  the 
fortress  of  BAtum  in  Gurcl,  or  Guriel,  a part  of  Georgia, 
was  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of  1813. 

This  coast  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Mingre-  PhwU  or" 
lia,  n province  of  Georgia,  from  the  river  Sokhum  to  Fub. 
Koddura  near  the  Fish,  or  RfiSa,  the  Fhasis  of  the 
ancients.  That  rapid  stream,  which  rises  among  the 
Osseti,  near  the  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  receives  the 
waters  of  many  smaller  rivers  before  it  reaches  the 
Euxine.  It  discharges  itself  by  two  mouths,  which 
form  an  island  also  called  Fhasis  by  the  aucients. 

Like  all  mountain  streams,  it  is  very  precipitous  in  its 
early  course  j but  moves  w ith  a gentler  current  when 
it  reaches  a more  level  soil ; it  also  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  depth.  Its  water,  when  the  sand  which 
renders  it  turbid  has  been  allowed  to  settle,  is  ex- 
tremely wholesome  and  ugrrcablc  to  the  taste  ; pre- 
serving its  freshness  and  purity  for  a great  length  of 
time.  It  was  navigable  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth 
iu  the  time  of  Scylax,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case  now.  Uscurchuh  or  Isguar  was  the  Dccurias, 
Awarghia  the  Hcraclea,  and  Enkureh  the  Astelcphus 
of  the  ancients.  The  shores  here  are  low  and  wurshy, 
intersected  by  many  small  streams,  but  the  coast  rises 
at  a short  distance  from  the  wuter's  edge,  and  soon 
assumes  the  bold  churactcr  which  marks  the  whole 
region  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

Between  the  mouths  of  the  Fhasis  and  Biturn,  lies  Guriel. 

G Uriel,  another  province  of  Georgia,  or  rather  lineritia, 
uuncxed  together  with  that  country  to  the  Russian 
Empire  iu  1804.  The  mountains  here  recede  further 
from  the  coast,  which  is  low*  and  marshy,  covered 
with  wood,  and  unhealthy  on  account  of  the  fogs 
and  exhalations  continually  hovering  over  it.  There 
are  no  harbours  nor  towns  worth  notice  on  this  part 
of  the  coast ; and  the  inhabitants  arc  reduced  to  a de- 
plorable state  of  barbarism  in  consequence  of  internal 
warfare  and  incursion  from  the  savage  tribes  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

From  Bdtuiu  to  Cape  Kemcr,  the  coast  bends  gra-  South-es*- 
duolly  round  to  the  south-west,  and  from  that  point  tern  cout. 
its  general  direction  is  westerly.  It  is  like  that  ot 
Guriel,  flat  and  well  watered,  but  little  frequented  on 
account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Liz,  or  Lezgis,  a nx  ^ 
people  who  occupy  the  fastnesses  in  the  neighbouring  Lezgis. 
mountains.  Though  well  provided  with  small  streams, 
it  has  uo  considerable  or  navigable  rivers.  The  valleys 
are  rich  and  fertile,  and  under  almost  any  government 
but  that  of  the  Turks,  this  district  would  be  productive 
and  valuable.  It  forms  a part  of  the  Poshalic  of  Trcbi- 
zonde,  with  the  Beglerbeg  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are4  always  at  war.  A small  town  called  Rizah,  to 
the  north-east  of  Trebizonde,  is  the  llhizceum  of  the 
4 t 
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ancient*  : bat  Trebizonde  itself  is  the  only  place  of 
considerable  note.  It  h«i  nothing  but  a shallow 
creek,  without  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  vessels 
larger  than  boats.  The  real  port  of  Trebizonde 
is  at  Pt&tonah,  fourteen  miles  to  the  weft  of  that  city. 
The  chain  of  mountains  nt  the  back  of  the  country 
round  Trebizonde  here  terminates  abruptly  in  the  sea, 
and  the  const  is  bold  and  full  of  entggs  ft*  far  as 
Fatsah,  the  Folemonium  of  the  ancients.  Tirehbdlf, 
and  KArAhtio,  the  ancient  Census,  arc  towns  of  some 
note  in  the  intervening  space.  About  ten  miles  to  the 
west  of  Fatsah  is  CEniyAh,  the  ancient  CBnoe,  and 
twenty  miles  further,  in  the  same  direction,  Termeh, 
at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name,  recalls  to 
our  recollection  the  Thermodon  of  the  Greeks.  Ten 
or  twelve  miles  further,  the  Delta  of  the  Yeshil 
Irmak,  or  Green  Hirer,  (the  ancient  Iris,)  running 
through  a rich  alluvial  soil,  gives  a new  face  to  the 
landscape.  This  river  traverses  the  province  of  JAnlc, 
one  of  the  least  polished  and  most  independent  in  the 
whole  Turkish  Empire.  Besides  Fatsah,  Termfh  and 
(Eniych,  SAmstio  and  tidfrah  are  the  chief  towns  on 
this  part  of  the  const,  but  they  are  Inconsiderable  places, 
have  little  intercourse  with  other  ports,  and  little 
shelter  against  the  westerly  winds  which  blow  vio- 
lently for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  clouds 
collected  by  the  lofty  mountains  at  the  hark  of  this 
coast,  are  condensed  in  those  elevated  regions,  and 
arc  continually  discharged  in  heavy  mins  on  the  low 
lands  near  the*  sea  ; so  that  the  greater  part  of  JAnlc 
is  one  of  the  dampest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  the 
whole  of  Asia.  M.  Jaubert,  who  was  compelled  by 
contrary  winds  to  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of 
Kutnjugbaz,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  Termeh, 
thus  describes  the  ajipearancc  of  that  part  of  the 
coast.  "The  country  round  TertnAh,  the  Theinis- 
cyra  of  the  undents,  is  said  to  have  been  the  territory 
of  the  Amazons,  and  now  forms  a part  of  JAnlc.  The 
summit  and  sides  of  the  lofty  mountains  which  enclose 
the  plains  and  valleys  descending  to  the  sea,  ore 
covered  with  large  trees  of  almost  every  different  kind, 
particularly  box,  myrtles,  bays,  dwarf  oaks,  pear  trees, 
walnuts,  and  mulberries,  and  the  fields  produce  large 
crops  of  maize,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  villages  are 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  situations,  and  though 
numerous,  are  nt  a considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  Besides  the  Halys,  (the  Kizil  Irmak  of  the 
Turks,)  the  Yeshil  Irmak  and  Termeh,  (which  are  the 
ancient  Iris  and  Thermodon.)  also  make  their  way 
through  this  chain  of  mountains.  On  their  approach 
to  the  sea,  they  give  moisture  and  fertility  to  a vast 
plain,  intersected  by  innumerable  streams,  the  banks 
of  which  are  crowned  with  groves  of  poplar,  elm, 
beach,  maple,  and  other  forest  trees.  Young  shoots 
of  the  vine,  in  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  climb 
from  branch  to  branch,  and  mingle  their  full  clusters 
with  the  thick  foliage  of  these  lofty  trees.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  plain  is  laid  out  in  meadows,  wild  and 
picturesque  in  their  appearance,  and  affording  pasture 
to  large  herds  of  cattle,  almost  as  wild  as  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  bred.  Wild  boars  and  other  game 
abound.  Birds  are  found  without  number,  such  as 
wood -pigeons,  turtle-doves,  jays,  hlnck  birds,  plovers, 
and  some  of  brilliant  plumage,  not  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  such  as  the  scarlet  thrush, 
orkzle,  bee  enter.  and  roller.  The  sea  and  rivers  are 
frequented  by  Urge  flocks  of  water-fowl,  pelicans. 


egrets,  herons,  sen-ducks,  sea-snipes,  fee.  but  there  BLACK 
is  n scarcity  of  fish."  (Voyage  m Armenie  et  at  Perse,  SEA. 
385.)  The  principal,  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast v— v~— ^ 
are  CMr-cbenbeh,  SAmstin,  and  BAfrah.  The  first  m 
lat.  41”  IS7  N.  and  long.  3G°  46"  E,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Yeshil  Irmak  : too  far  from  the  coast 
to  admit  of  its  being  further  noticed  in  this  place. 

The  second,  (called  Amisas  by  the  Greeks,)  in  X.  lat. 

41°  2(f  SO77,  and  E.  long.  36°  2'  40",  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a low  neck  of  land  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea,  and  rising  abruptly  to  the  south.  It  has 
an  old  ruined  castle,  and  its  mosques,  baths,  and 
bAzArs  are  small.  The  air  is  had,  but  the  harbour  is 
sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  large  vessels.  The 
high  road  to  it  passes  through  Kostamiinf.  There 
is  a small  lake  on  one  side  of  the  town  over  which 
some  of  the  houses  are  built.  (Jchdn-nttmd,  p.  624.) 

Bafrah  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  at  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Suiusfin.  It  still  has  a 
handsome  bridge,  fountains,  and  bAzars,  and  retains 
something  of  its  former  prosperity  and  affluence.  The 
gulf  of  SAinstin,  hounded  by  the  capes  Ch&r-chenbeh 
and  Injeh,  is  little  frequented  by  any  ships  but  those 
of  the  Turks,  and  not  much  even  by  them,  as  very 
little  commerce  is  carried  on  by  the  people  of  JAnlc, 
particularly  since  the  Crimea  has  become  a Hussion 
province.  The  const  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kizil 
Irmak  is  alluvial,  and  therefore  flat  with  shallow 
water  for  some  miles  out.  But  at  a small  distance  to 
the  west  the  shore  rises,  becomes  steep  and  rugged, 
and  is  lined  with  breakers,  which  render  a near 
approach  dangerous.  Between  the  mouths  of  the 
Kizil  Irmak,  (the  ancient  Hnlys,)  and  Cape  Injeh, 
there  is  n large  gulf  called  from  the  principal  place 
on  its  shores  the  gulf  of  Sindh.  That  city,  in  lat. 

42  ' l7  N.  and  long.  35*  16*  E.  is  placed  upon  the  ex- 
tremity of  a peninsula  about  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  sandy  isthmus.  Its  form  is  nearly  quadran- 
gular, and  its  mouldering  walls  and  towers  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  stand  the  attack  of  an  Asiatic  force.  The 
walls  of  the  castle,  built  by  the  Genoese  from  the 
wrecks  of  ancient  edifices,  are  full  of  architraves,  cor- 
nices, capitals,  and  other  fragments  of  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  Greeks  j and  many  inscriptions, 
more  or  less  mutilated,  appear  in  different  parts  of 
them.  In  a niche,  on  the  side  of  a lofty  tower,  at  a 
great  elevation  above  the  ground,  there  is  an  an- 
tique head,  the  neck  and  hair  of  which  are  well  pre- 
served : and  in  a wall  near  the  water’s  edge,  there  is 
a fine  bas-relief,  representing  a man  reposing  upon  a 
bed  with  a vase  in  his  hand  ; a naked  woman  seated 
at  his  foet,  and  also  holding  a vase,  with  a child  at  a 
distance  drawing  something  out  of  another  vase.  Near 
the  female  figure  there  is  a semi-circular  table  supported 
by  three  stag’s  feet.  The  whole  is  about  two  feet 
in  breadth,  and  fourteen  nr  fifteen  inches  in  beighth, 
and  well  executed  in  a good  style.  Large  and  deep  reser- 
voirs, with  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and  numberless 
columns,  in  the  Turkish  burial  grounds,  all  attest  the 
former  magnificence  of  SinopA.  As  the  city  is  placed 
upon  the  isthmus,  its  walls  are  a protection  to  the 
peninsula,  which,  though  bare  of  wood,  has  a rich  soil, 
and  would  well  repay  cultivation.  The  population  of  the 
town  was  reduced  to  500  souls  when  M.  Beauchamp 
visited  it  in  1796:  and  its  inhabitants  wercalmost  exclu- 
sively Greek  Christians.  The  rapid  diminution  of  their 
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BkACK  numbers  is  ascribed  by  him,  probably  with  truth,  to  the 
SEA*  y imperial  dockynrd  established  there  about  thirty  years 
before.  The  compulsory  labour,  insufficient  pay,  and 
cruel  treatment  experienced  by  rnlae,  or  tributary 
aubjcctfl,  who  are  employed  in  such  establishments, 
are  quite  sufficient  to  depopulate  a place  in  less  than 
half  a century.  To  those  who  emigrate  from  this 
coast,  the  Crimea  affords  a ready  asylum ; and  their 
eagerness  to  abandon  the  place  of  their  nativity  is  the 
less  surprising,  when  we  learn  that  the  launching  of 
a single  vessel  sometimes  consigns  fifty  of  them  to  a 
watery  grave.  The  water  is  in  fact  so  shallow,  that 
a wooden  jettee,  three  hundred  feet  long,  must  be 
thrown  out  into  the  sea,  nnd  the  vessel  dmggcd  along 
it  by  cables  hauled  by  men ; and  thirty  days  are  often 
spent  before  she  has  depth  of  water  enough  to  float. 
8fntib  has  nothing  but  a roadstead  exposed  to  easterly 
winds.  To  a naturalist  this  place  is  remarkable  as 
the  limit  of  the  growth  of  the  olive  on  this  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  dampness  of  the  soil  and 
violence  of  the  winds,  are  said  to  prevent  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  useful  tree  further  westwards ; but  this 
must  be  understood  as  exclusively  applying  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine,  for  the  olive  will  flourish  in 
almost  every  other  part  of  Anatolia.  From  Sfnfib  to 
Cape  Kerempeh  the  coast  does  not  materially  deviate 
from  the  parallel  of  42°,  except  at  Cape  Injeh,  in  42° 
S'  N.  lat.  and  35°  1'  E.  long.  It  is  hard,  rugged,  and 
difficult  of  approach,  beset  with  rocks  and  shoals,  and 
much  broken  by  cape*  and  head -lands.  The  shore  is 
highly  picturesque,  being  well  wooded  down  to  the 
waters  edge,  and  fertilized  by  many  limpid  streams 
hurrying  through  rich  valleys  to  the  sea.  These  forests 
furnish  plentiful  supplies  of  timber  for  the  Sultan’s 
docks,  and  M.  Beauchamp,  in  1798,  saw  vessels  taking 
in  cargoes  at  YenesM  or  Iuijeh,  a little  to  the  east  of 
Tirehbdlf.  It  is,  however,  not  much  benefited  by  that 
circumstance,  according  to  M.  Jaubert,  w'ho  found  it 
aummnded  by  forests  where  there  was  not  the  least 
trace  of  a passable  road.  But  ,f  the  scene,"  he  acids, 
w changes  completely  as  the  traveller  descends  into 
the  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  river  of  Tirehbdlf. 
Every  thing  here  proclaims  the  industry  and  security 
of  the  inhabitants.  Groves  of  poplars,  here  and  there 
overtopped  by  a tapering  minaret ; numerous  flocks 
scattered  over  the  meadows  on  each  side  of  the  stream; 
forges  near  the  river,  and  docks  constantly  employed, 
shew  that  the  Tirelibtfll  is  inhabited  by  a more  active 
and  laborious  people,  than  are  usually  met  with  in 
Asiatic  cities.  The  coast  continues  high  and  rocky, 
and  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  as  far  as  Cape  Kerem- 
peh, in  lat,  42°  2'  N.  and  long.  S31*  24'  E.  From  that 
point  it  takes  a south-westerly  direction  till  it  reaches 
ErecK,  then  after  a small  bend  to  the  south-east,  it 
follows  nearly  an  easterly  direction  to  the  month  of 
the  canal  of  Constantinople.  Kklros,  a small  harbour 
to  the  south-west  of  Cape  Kerempeh  appears  to  be  the 
Cytonis  of  Paphlagonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  It  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  forests,  des- 
cending so  rapidly  to  the  water’s  edge,  that  the  trees 
when  felled  ore  slid  down  the  declivity  into  the  sea, 
and  formed  into  rafts  to  be  towed  away  to  the  ports 
for  which  they  are  destined.  The  hut  used  as  a coffee 
house  when  Beauchamp  visited  this  place  in  1796, 
seems  to  have  disappeared  before  M.  Jaubert  saw  it 
ten  years  later.  TTie  harbour  is  completely  protected 
from  gales  of  wind,  but  its  entrance  is  not  easily  found. 


Am4serah,  (the  Anmstris  of  the  Greeks,)  in  lat.  41°  BLACK 
45'  N.  and  long.  32°  26/  E.  when  seen  from  the  sea,  SEA. 
has  merely  the  appearance  of  a miserable  village ; but 
some  shafts  »f  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a temple  show 
that  it  was  not  always  in  so  bumble  a condition.  A * *** 

hill,  almost  insulated,  forms  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour ; it  is  covered  by  a custle  in  ruins,  and  an 
inlet,  to  the  north  of  this  castle,  forms  a second  har- 
bour where  there  is  anchorage  for  Sinks.  The  first 
was  anciently  enclosed  by  a quay,  of  which  the  re- 
mains may  yet  be  traced.  The  inhabitants  are  civil 
and  hospitable ; a fortunate  circumstance,  as  the 
rains  near  the  town  render  it  well  worthy  the  notice 
of  the  scientific  traveller.  The  remains  of  large  pub- 
lic buildings,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions  abound 
sufficiently  in  M.  Beauchamp's  opinion,  to  furnish  an 
antiquary  w ith  constant  occupation  for  at  least  a week. 

At  a small  distance  from  the  town  there  is  a large 
building,  fifty  feet  high,  with  a handsome  portico, 
and  further  on  a fine  antique  mausoleum.  Other 
ruins,  though  of  considerable  antiquity,  appear  to  be 
of  a later  date  ; but  all  are  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  scenery.  The  penin- 
sula on  which  Atn&serah  stands,  forms  like  that  of 
Sinopd  two  ports,  both  nearly  filled  up,  and  one 
quite  deserted  ; but  the  other  affords  a secure  shelter 
from  the  westerly  winds  and  strong  currents  which  so 
greatly  increased  the  dangers  of  this  sea. 

The  coast  here  forms  a small  buy,  of  which  Cape 
Kfli  M<51»  is  the  western  boundary,  and  not  far  to  the 
south  west  of  Amdscrah,  is  the  mouth  of  a deep  and 
rapid  stream  called,  from  the  nearest  town,  the  Kiver 
of  Bhrtln.  It  forms  a small  gulf  and  affords  anchorage 
for  sd'iks  drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  for  a 
considerable  hcigli th  above  the  entrance.  The  river 
rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  north-east  of  Angora,  or 
rather  conveys  to  the  Black  Sea  the  united  waters  of 
the  Derbend-stj,  Ovah-sfi,  and  UUts-sti,  all  coming 
from  that  quarter.  It  bends  its  winding  course 
through  deep  and  rugged  defiles  in  mountains  richly 
clothed  'with  wood,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  ver* 
dure,  coolness  of  the  water,  nnd  wild  scenery  "of  the 
overhanging  forest  render  this  harbour  a delicious 
retreat  from  the  oppressive  heats  of  summer.  The 
beauty  of  the  landscape  is  incomparable,  says  M. 

Jaubert ; and  he  saw  the  place  at  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor  weary  the  eye 
with  one  unvaried  tint  of  a gloomy  hue,  except  where 
the  soil  is  concealed  by  fading  vineyards,  or  a brook,  at 
that  season  almost  exhausted,  still  gives  life  and 
beauty  to  the  Agnus  Cast  us  and  Oleander  covering 
its  banks.  The  purity  and  transparency  of  the  stream, 
and  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains 
through  which  it  forces  ka  way,  suggested  to  the 
Greeks,  as  this  amusing  w riter  supposes,  the  poetic 
name  of  Parthenius  or  the  Virgin  Stream,  which  they 
gave  to  this  river,  a name  still  to  be  traced  in  ita 
Turkish  appellation  of  P&rtin.  *f  In  spite,"  he  says, 

**  of  all  the  advantages  which  this  harbour  offers,  it 
is  entirely  neglected but  this  has  probably  not  been 
long  the  case ; for  Mr.  Beauchamp  informs  us  that 
much  timber  wa*  hewn  there  and  shipped  for  Constan- 
tinople, when  be  visited  the  place  in  1796  j and  we 
learn  from  the  Jthdn-numd  that  most  of  the  galleons 
were  buih  there,"  (p.  654.)  so  that  the  Grand  Signor 
must  have  had  a dockynrd  there  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  coast  here  is  not  quite  so  bold,  and 
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there  are  several  necks  and  banks  of  sand  along  the 
shore.  It  has  a south -westerly  inclination  as  fur  as 
Cape  Buhft,  and  from  thence  takes  a sweep  to  Cape 
Kirpeh,  forming  a gulf.  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
which  is  BrecIV,  or  Eregri,  ( Herat  lea  Ponti,)  a town 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  fining  the  south-west, 
nml  containing  a population  of  about  5000  souls.  It 
is  about  a mile  distant  from  the  extremity  of  a little 
peninsula,  (the  Aeherusia  of  the  ancients.)  It  has  no 
natural  harbour,  but  the  remains  of  an  artificial  one, 
constructed  by  the  Greeks,  still  exist.  There  is  not 
water  sufficient  for  any  but  very  small  vessels,  at  pre- 
sent. The  high  lands  to  the  north  afford  good  shelter 
from  the  north  and  north-east  winds,  and  outside  of 
the  ancient  pier  there;  is  depth  enough  for  the  largest 
ships  to  ride  in  safety.  The  Sultan  has  u dockyard 
there  for  building  of  men  of  war  ; hut  the  place  is  in 
a wretched  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  griping 


oppression  of  the  local  government,  and  intestine  wars 
between  the  neighbouring  Agh&s.  There  are  no 
remarkuble  monuments  of  antiquity  at  ErccU,  except 
the  ruins  of  the  pier ; hut  innumerable  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  and  inscriptions  remind  the  tra- 
veller of  its  ancient  splendour.  The  inhabitants  had, 
in  remote  ages,  the  reputation  of  being  faithless  ami 
inhospitable,  and  do  not  appear  to  deserve  u better 
name  at  the  present  day.  From  Cape  Kirpfh  to 
Fanar&kt,  (the  little  light-house,)  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus,  the  coast  makes  a shallow  sweep  to 
the  south,  and  the  distance  is  about  100  miles.  The 
shores  here  are  low  and  sandy,  till  the  hills  approach 
to  each  other  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and,  at  the 
entrance  of  that  narrow  strait,  its  sides  become  preci- 
pitous ; on  the  western  side  there  arc  sunken  rocks, 
and  considerable  extent  of  coast  without  any  shelter, 
which  is  greatly  dreaded  by  those  who  navigate  these 
sens  in  the  winter  season. 

Western  The  western  coast,  beginning  from  the  Eskl  Fandr, 

coa»t.  or  old  light-house,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of 
Constantinople,  may  he  divided  into  three  distinct 
portions  ; the  first  terminated  by  Eraim'h-burun,  a 
bluff  head-land,  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Mount  IIa?nms  ; the  second  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  : the  last  by  those  of  the  Dn'iepr.  The  beach 
to  the  south  of  Mount  Il.emus  is  generally  flat  and 
sandy,  rising  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity  into  a 
plain  of  some  extent,  and  skirted  by  hills  branching 
out  from  that  lofty  chain  \yliich  crosses  the  whole  of 
Uumelia  (Hum-fli.)  Einlada,  or  Ineuda,  in  lat. 
41°  .V2'  N.  and  long.  ST*5  50*  E.  is  the  first  roadstead 
much  frequented  in  that  line  of  coast,  and  it  is  prin- 
Idc«Jj>  cipally  for  the  charcoal  with  which  it  supplies  the 
• capital  that  the  Turkish  boats  resort  thither.  Its 
anchorage  is  pretty  good,  ns  it  has  more  than  five 
fathoms  almost  to  the  bottom  of  its  little  bay,  and  is 
well  protected  on  every  side  hut  the  south-east.  But 
as  nothing  better  than  a wretched  Turkish  hamlet  is 
to  be  found  near  its  shores,  it  offers  no  resource  for  n 
traveller  who  wishes  to  proceed  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  There  are  some  fragments  of  an  ancient 
mole,  and  many  shafts  of  columns  to  remind  the 
antiquary  of  Thynias,  u port  visited  by  the  Argonauts. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  are 
stout  and  short,  in  their  dress  and  appearance  much 
resembling  the  Circassians.  This  country  has  long 
been  in  a state  of  comparative  independence  ; and  in 
no  part  of  Turkey  perhaps  is  the  people  in  a more 


uncivilized  state.  To  the  north  of  In&uln,  ("placed  BUCK 
more  than  twenty  miles  too  far  northwards  in  Arrow-  sea. 
smith’s  map,)  the  const  bends  round  to  the  N.W.  and  V— ^ -/ 
W.  and  forms  the  gulf  of  Fdrdz,  the  first  harbour  on 
this  side  of  the  Black  Seu.  SizehbdU  is  on  the  SiaibotL 
southern,  Burgh&z  on  the  western,  and  Ahyrflt  on  the 
northern  side  of  this  hay.  The  first,  a small  town  on 
a peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  a wall,  and 
exclusively  inhabited  by  Greeks,  has  the  best  anchor- 
age in  the  whole  gulf,  and  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  ships.  Chingdneh-lsk^l^h-sl,  (Gip- 
sy’s harbour,)  a modern  Turkish  village,  nearly  due 
south  of  Bttrgh&z,  has  a well-sheltered  road,  but  an 
Insecure  anchoring  ground.  Fire- wood  and  timber 
are  exported  thence  in  large  quantities.  The  gulf 
of  Foruz  itself  is  about  four  leagues  and  a half  in 
breadth,  and  five  in  depth j and,  besides  the  harbours 
already  mentioned,  lias  one  at  Fdrus,  or  FtSrdz,  where 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  town.  A little  to  the 
north-east  of  Ahydll  is  Misiorl,  the  ancient  Mcsem- 
bria,  situated  on  a rocky  peninsula,  almost  encircled 
by  the  waves  in  stormy  weather.  There  are  some 
slight  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications.  Ahydli  (the 
Auchiale  of  the  Greeks)  has  a soil  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  and  exports  a large  quantity  of  that 
article  to  Constantinople,  distant  seven  days  journey, 

( ISO  miles  ;)  hut  Burgh&z,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
is  the  principal  port,  and  a considerable  entrepot  for 
the  commerce  between  the  capital  and  the  different 
maritime  towns.  It  is  there  that  kbhs,  or  woollen 
cloths,  iron  from  Russia,  seeds,  wool,  butter,  cheese 
ami  wine  are  shipped  off  for  the  different  ports  in 
this  or  the  neighbouring  seas.  Emint'h-burnu  is  only 
a few  miles  east-north-east  of  Misiorl.  Thence  to 
K£Legr£h-burnu,  in  lut.  43'5  10'  N.  long.  23°  20^  E.  Ktfafwk- 
therc  is  a considerable  bay,  of  which  that  point  forms  buruo* 
the  eastern  extremity.  Mount  Balkan,  the  ancient 
Ihcmus,  terminates  abruptly  in  the  sea,  at  Emineh- 
burnd.  To  the  north  of  thut  chain,  the  country  near 
the  sea  is  one  continued  plnin,  as  far  as  the  steppes, 
or  level  wastes  of  the  Nrigh&is,  and  other  of  the  Tatar 
hordes.  The  whole  tract  ulong  the  coast,  from  the 
Balkan  to  the  mouths  of  the  Dauube,  is  called 
Ddhrujah  by  the  Turks.  It  is  one  vast  plain,  extend-  Dobnpj. 
ing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  covered  with  verdure, 
even  in  the  hottest  season,  and  affording  excellent 
pasture  to  the  flocks,  herds,  and  horses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  descendants  of  the  Tatars  formerly 
masters  of  the  country.  On  a bay,  in  the  middle  of 
this  gulf,  is  Yarnah,  one  of  the  largest  towns  on  the  Vim. 
western  side  of  this  sea.  The  river  on  which  it  stands 
forms  a large  lake  and  some  marshes  in  the  valley 
behind  it ; and  this  natural  defence  materially  contri- 
buted to  save  the  town  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians  in  the  war  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Ainah  Id  Kavak.  The  port  of  Y&rnah  is 
capacious,  and  pretty  well  protected  by  the  neigh- 
bouring head-lands.  The  town  has  a population  of 
J4  or  15,000  inhabitants,  and  supplies  a large  portion 
of  the  provisions  consumed  in  the  capital.  It  jg 
almost  the  only  town  in  the  Turkish  Empire  where  the 
Greeks  enjoy  the  indulgence  of  hearing  the  sound  of 
a church  clock}  for  the  Turks,  as  is  well  known, 
have  a peculiar  aversion  to  the  noise  of  bells  ■ and  as 
they  begin  the  day  at  sun-rise,  the  length  of  their 
hours  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year : clocks, 
therefore,  are  of  less  obvious  utility  to  them  than  to 
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BLACK  as.  Timber,  grain,  and  n few  articles  of  raw  produce, 
SEA.  are  nearly  the  only  goods  shipped  from  B&lchik  anti 
Car&rnab,  as  well  as  Mankiliyah,  Costcnjeh,  and 
Karfc  Khcrmdn,  the  principal  ports  on  the  gulf, 'of 
B6b4.  At  the  extremity  of  that  gulf  is  the  Vizl-lkSg- 
M oaths  of  or  ftrgt  mouth  of  the  Danube,  narrow  at  its  en- 

trance  into  the  sea,  but  forming  a large  shallow  lake, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  before  it  reaches  the  shore. 
The  GiurglAvi,  Snnndh,  and  Kill-bdghfczi,  are  the 
three  remaining  mouths  of  that  mighty  river,  the 
largest  which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Black  Sea  : 
but  that  ofSunnlh,  called  SulenA  bdghari  by  the  Greeks, 
is  the  only  one  which  is  navigable.  It  is  600  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-five  deep,  and  runs  at  the  rote  of  three 
miles  and  a half  per  hour.  Its  entrance  is  very  hazardous 
without  the  assistance  of  a good  pilot,  as  there  are  em- 
bankments thrown  up  on  each  side,  and  extended  to 
some  distance  into  the  sen,  at  the  extremities  of  which 
there  were  formerly  light-houses,  now  in  ruins,  and 
serving  only  to  block  up  the  passage,  und  expose  the 
inexperienced  navigator  to  imminent  peril.  These 
different  arms  branch  off  nt  a small  distance  below 
IstnAU  Gicchidi,  (Ismail's  Ferry,)  and  Tuljoh  and 
the  soil  through  which  they  flow,  is  evidently  allu- 
vial. The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  line  of  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnnul»e  and  the  Diricstr, 
intersected  by  innumerable  streams,  most  of  which 
form  salt  lagoons,  and  narrow  islands  and  peninsulas 
on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Of  this  tract,  which  is 
called  Bessarabia  by  Europeans,  and  Btijdk,  by  the 
Turks,  the  reader  will  find  some  more  details  under 
the  head  Bkssarabia.  The  DoT&tr  passes  through 
the  lagoon  called  Lacul  Ovidului  by  the  Moldavians,  in 
its  way  to  the  sea,  and  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a 
sand-bunk,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a passage. 
That  on  the  right  is  rather  more  than  half  a mile  wide, 
but  has  scarcely  eight  feet  of  water  in  depth  ; so  that 
nothing  but  boats  can  go  up  so  high  as  Ak  kirmhn. 
From  Eniinlh-bumti  to  this  point  the  whole  of  the 
coast  is  extremely  low  and  difficult  to  be  descried  ; 
with  banks  and  shallows  extending  to  a considerable 
distance.  Between  the  Ditidpr  and  the  DnT&tr  there  is 
one  continued  line  of  cliffs,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high, 
intersected  here  and  there  by  the  vallies,  through 
which  rivulets  descend  to  the  sen,  and  surmounted 
by  a naked  level  surface,  varied  only  by  a few  tumult, 
like  those  on  the  plains  of  Troy.  At  a distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Dniestr, 
the  coast  forms  a small  bay,  and  then  takes  an  easterly 
direction.  On  the  western  side  of  that  bay  is  the 
modern  town  of  Odessa,  and  opposite  to  it,  more  than 
twenty  miles  distant,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Ozu  Limanf, 
or  port  of  Ochikov,  (Oczakow,)  a large  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Bdgh  and  the 
Dn'idpr.  From  Kil-burun,  or  Kin-burun,  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  entrance,  the  coast  bends  to  the 
south  and  east,  and  stretches  along  to  the  gulf  on  the 
north -western  side  of  the  Crimea,  called  the  Dead 
Sea,  Odessa,  in  lat.  4tF>29/N.  and  long.  30°  45'  E. 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  Tatar  villages  formed 
near  the  Castle  of  Krijah  Bey,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  from  subjection  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. It  is  equally  distant  from  the  mouths  of  the 
DnTlpr  And  the  DnYlstr,  and  has  a sufe  road,  cajKibte  of 
receiving  ships  of  the  line.  This  road  has  been  con- 
verted into  a harbour  by  the  erection  of  two  large 
piers,  capable  of  containing  300  vessels.  Seven 


Churches,  a Hospital,  Custom-  house,  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, Exchange,  and  Theatre,  are  the  public  buildings 
which  already  adorn  this  rapidly  increasing  city,  which  v 
lias  sprung  up,  as  it  were  by  a magic  touch,  in  the 
midst  of  a desert. 

As  the  const  is  here  elevated,  the  site  of  the  town 
is  healthy  ; but  a dearth  of  water  and  u total  want  of 
inland  navigation  render  it  in  other  respect*  improper 
for  a £feat  commercial  establishment  ; and  com- 
petent judges  have  affirmed  that  Oclmkov,  on  the 
Lim&ni,  would  have  been  greatly  preferable.  How- 
ever, as  this  is  one  of  the  places  where  goods  from 
Turkey  are  compelled  to  perform  quarantine,  it  has 
become  an  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  the  south- 
western provinces ; and,  though  begun  since  the  peace 
of  Yassv,  in  1792,  its  population  amounts  to  nearly 
40,000.  The  coast  along  the  north  side  of  the  Black 
Sea,  is  exuctly  such  as  the  last  described,  and  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  vast  plains  anciently  possessed  by 
the  Ndghdis Tatars,  and  such  it  continues  to  be  through- 
out the  northern  half  of  the  Crimen.  Kozlov,  or 
Guzel-nvah,  (the  beautiful  plain)  in  Int.  45°  It/  N.uml 
long.  33°  25'  E.  has  a port  capable  of  containing  fifty 
vessels  at  a time,  and  once  carried  on  a considerable 
trade,  but  it  bus  dwindled  away  to  nothing  since  it  fell 
under  the.  dominion  of  Russia.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  there  is  a narrow  and  deep 
inlet  of  the  sen,  which  forms  the  road  of  Akliyftr  or 
Sebastopol.  It  has  several  secure  bays  in  the  numerous 
indentures  of  its  sides,  and  could  afford  convenient 
anchorage  to  all  the  fleets  in  the  world  ; it  appears  to 
resemble,  on  a larger  scale,  the  harbour  of  La  Yulcttu 
in  Malta.  In  order  to  prevent  the  embezzlement  of 
the  public  stores,  none  but  ships  of  w*nr  arc  allowed  to 
enter  the  bay  : and  the  town  of  Sebastopol  is  in  a very 
WTetched  condition.  Round  two  head-lands,  at  a small 
distance  from  Sebastopol,  is  Ralaklavah,  the  Palacium 
of  Strabo,  whence  a wall  was  carried  to  the  gulph 
of  Aktar,  in  order  to  cover  the  smaller  Peninsula  or 
Chersonesus.  “The  port  of  Balnklavah,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  “ is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Crimen. 
From  the  town  it  appears  like  one  of  the  smallest  of 
our  northern  lakes,  land-locked  by  high  precipitous 
mountains.  Although  its  entrance  is  so  narrow  that 
ships  can  hardly  obtain  a passage,  yet  it  nfibrds  excel- 
lent anchorage,  and  security  in  all  weather  from  the 
dreadful  storms  of  the  Black  .Sea.  Ships  of  war  find 
sufficient  depth  of  water  and  n safe  asylum  here.  The 
heights  around  it  are  the  first  objects  descried  by 
vessels  sailing  from  Constantinople.”  The  town  is 
colonized  by  Greeks  from  the  Moral,  fugitives  from 
the  bloody  mandate  of  the  Porte,  by  which  the  w hole 
population  of  that  Peninsula  was  at  once  consigned  to 
the  sword.  To  the  south  of  Balnklavah  the  coast 
rises  and  gradually  forms  bold  and  lofty  promontories, 
of  which  the  southernmost,  called  the  Ram's-hcad 
(Criu-metopon)  by  the  ancients,  now  bears  (he  Turkish 
appellation  of  Knr&juh-burun.  The  low  lands, 
between  this  point  and  the  harbour  of  Sudac,  are 
represented  by  travellers  as  a sort  of  terrestrial 
paradise.  Sheltered  by  lofty,  precipitous  mountains 
from  the  northern  blasts,  and  continually  fanned  by 
sea  breezes  from  the  south,  they  enjoy  a climate  of  an 
unparallcllcd  excellence.  Copious  and  frequent  streams 
afford  nnfuiling  supplies  of  water,  and  a fertile  soil 
provides  these  valleys  with  the  productions  of  Asia 
as  welt  as  of  Europe ; and  the  acclivities,  upon  which 
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BLACK  the  villages  are  placed,  are  free  from  the  pestilential 
SEA.  exhalations  so  destructive  to  health  in  the  rest  of 
the  Crimea.  Nearly  under  the  meridian  of  35°  E.  long. 
!>F.r"  and  harbour  of  Sudnc  metamorphosed 

KETMIA.  into  Stidogh  by  the  Tatar.*,  a plac  e of  some  importance 
under  the  Genoese  : and  at  about  twenty-lire  miles 
Caffs  or  further  to  the  north-east  is  Keffch  or  Theodosia.  It 
Theodosia.  rises,  like  u vast  theatre,  with  its  numerous  mosques 
and  minarets  over  all  the  hills  that  enclose  the  south 
.side  of  a beautiful  buy.  It  win*  once  in  a highly 
flourishing  condition,  and  called  by  the  Tatars 
Ctichuc  .Stanbdl,  (Little  Constantinople;)  but  twenty 
years  ago  its  population  had  been  reduced  to  less  than 
3tX).  From  Kt-fleh  the  coast  runs,  with  large  inden- 
tures forming  considerable  bays,  nearly  due  east,  to 
Point  Tanghin.the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Yem-kolfrh, 
leading  into  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  const  on  the  western 
side  is  bleak  and  rocky ; on  the  eastern  it  is  a brood 
sand  backed  by  naked  downs.  The  width  of  the  passage 
is  not  above  eight  or  nine  miles ; and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Crimea  is  the  island  of  Taman,  formed 
by  two  arms  of  the  river  Kfih&n  ; one  of  which  dis- 
charge* itself  into  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  the  other  into 
the  Blac  k in*a,  and  form  the  bdghaz  or  strait  through 
which  the  southern  branch  flows.  From  this  to  Aa&pk, 


whence  our  survey  of  these  coasts  began,  there  is  only  BLACK 
an  interval  of  about  twenty-five  miles  along  a flat  SEA. 
sandy  beach.  Of  the  sea  of  Azof,  which  is  more  ‘ 

intimately  united  with  the  Black  Sea  than  that  of  d£k  " 
Mnrmorah,  an  account  has  been  already  given  under  L ' 

its  proper  head  ; and  further  observations  on  the  ^ ~L 
depths,  currents,  and  temperature  of  the  Euxinc  will 
be  introduced  in  the  account  of  the  ancient  geography 
of  this  sea  and  the  countries  along  its  shores. 

Larger  details  will  be  found  in  Oureou  dc  Lamalle’a 
Geographic  Physique  tie  la  mer  Noire,  Paris,  1807 ; 

Reuilly,  l oyago  tn  Crimde  et  sur  Us  horde  de  la  mer 
Noire,  Paris,  1806  ; Schdrer,  Hut.  du  Commerce  de  la 
mer  Noire,  Paris,  1788 ; Peysonncl,  Trait*  sur  U Com- 
merce de  la  mer  Noire,  Paris,  1*87 > ( Anthoine)  7Va itd his- 
torique tttr  U Commerce,  Stc.  Paris, 1806;  Dr.E.D.  Clarke 'a 
Travels  tn  Europe,  Src.  London,  1816,  vol.  ii.  j Le che- 
valier, Voyage  de  la  Propoutide  et  du  Paul  Lux  me,  Paris, 

180 2,  tom  ii. ; Beauchamp,  Relation  kistorique , ire.  in 
the  MSmoires  sur  l' Egypt,  »i.  p.  109  ; Cantemir's  History 
of  the  Osaman  Empire  ; Olivier  s Voyages  ; TourneforYa 
Voyages  ; Guthrie's  Travels  in  Taurida;  Haji  Khalifah’s 
Jehdn-ttumd,  Constant.  1732  ; Storch's  Gemdlde  des 
R tissue  hen  Reichs.  Pallas,  Heist  in  der  Krim , $c. 


* BLACK VELLIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Dodecandria,  order  Ptnlagynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  five-fid,  half-superior  ; corolla  of  fifteen  petals  ; 
capsule  unilocular,  many -seeded.  Willdenow  describes 
three  species,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

BLACKWATER,  a river  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  which  rises  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  and  after  passing  Bock- 
ing,  Coggeshull,  and  K el  veil  on,  it  joins  the  Cbclmcr 
at  Malden ; after  which  the  united  stream  falls  into 
the  estuary  colled  Black  water  Bay,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  thut  county,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  quality  of  its  oysters. 

Bi.ackwatkr  is  also  the  name  of  three  rivers  in 
Scotland  ; one  in  Bonfshire,  one  in  Berwickshire,  aod 
one  in  Perthshire.  Several  rivers  in  Ireland  are  like- 
wise distinguished  by  the  same  appellation.  One  of 
these  rises  in  the  mountains  between  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Kerry,  and  is  considerable.  Its  course  is 
at  the  first  towards  the  south  or  south-east,  but  it  after- 
wards bends  to  the  eAst,  crosses  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Cork,  till  it  reaches  the  ancient  city  of 
Lismore,  and  then  turns  to  the  south  and  enters  the 
sea  at  Yonghall  Bay,  a short  distance  below  that 
town,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  its  estuary. 
The  length  of  this  river,  without  estimating  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  ninety  miles ; and  it  flows  through  a 
rich  and  well  wooded  country,  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Young  has  described  os  “equally  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  prospect  and  fertility  of  ©oil." 

,r  BLADDER  KETMIA,  a name  given  to  the  Hibiscus 


BLA'DDER,  e.  'I  A.  S.  hUtdr . Gcr.  Hotter  s 
Bla'dukr,  a.  / Dutch,  bladder  ; Swe.  bladra 
from  the  A.  S.  blad,  flatus  i the  past  participle  of  the 
A.  S.  Wast-am,  to  blow. 

That  which  is  bio  wed  or  blown,  puffed  or  inflated. 
For  every  mortal  manors  power  n*  is 
But  like  a Umdder  ful  of  wind  yvks  : 

For  with  a ncdlea  point,  whan  it  ia  blow. 

May  all  Uir  boat  of  it  be  laid  ful  low. 

. C/urvcrr.  The  Second  Sonnet  Tale,  v,  97951. 
Let  nenrr  man  presume  on  worldly  width, 

Let  riches  ncorr  brvrde  a kdlie  made. 

Let  no  man  bout  too  much  of  perfite  beakh 
Let  matures  ^ i A - make  no  man  woar  blind* 

For  these  are  all  but  bladder*  full  of  wiodc. 

Turbervile.  Epitaph  on  MaUter  Ta/ton. 
Only  a garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  band  she  bore 
A hollow  globe  of  ataso,  that  k mg  before 
Sin-  fuH  of  amptirn  bad  bUddrrtd, 

And  alt  the  srorld  therein  depictured  ; ... 

Whose  colours,  like  tbc  rainbow,  e\tr  vanished. 

George  Fletcher , Christ' t Triumph  an  Earth, 

If  yon  see  him  fa  Dutchman]  fat,  be  hath  been  rooting  in  a 
C&bbniTC-g round,  and  that  bladder ed  bhn. 

Felt  ham.  Character  of  the  Lam  Countries. 
What  arc  they  when  they  stand  upon  the  fcigtust  pcaade  of 
worldly  dignities,  but  bladders  swelled  up  with  the  breath  of 
popular  rout,  nothings  act  a -stmt.  Ifnphint.  Sermon,  JoL  32. 
Stumbline  from  thought  to  thought,  fells  headlong  down 
Into  doubt’s  boundless  tea,  where,  like  to  drown. 

Books  bear  him  up  a while,  and  make  him  try 
To  Swim  with  Madden  of  philosophy. 

Rochester.  Satire  agutmst  ManhimL. 

Thus  sportive  boys,  around  aeroe  bason's  brim, 

Behold  the  pipe-drawn  bladders  circling  swim. 

Char  chill.  The  MoscieuL 
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BLADE,  ”J  rr  Bltrd,  folium  : from.  1 Vat,  (says 
Bla'dixg,  ’ I Bccnnus)  is  ro  called  from  Plat  j ie. 
Bla'ded,  flatus,  planus."  Kilian. 

Bua'dy,  I The  shoulder  blade,  then,  will  bo 
Bladk'boxk.  J the  fiat  bone  of  the  shoulder. 

If  it  be  greae,  like  to  leke  blades,  tbyn  or  blak  it  is  to  be  Inged 
yH.  Sir  T.  Etyot.  Cat  to!  of  Health,  p.  52. 

Because  it  bad  not  eartbe  y nought  mdernestb  it  to  gene  it 
moyitre  to  the  full  rypene-s*; , juioij  after  it  was  shot  fuortb  nbouc- 
ground,  it  dryed  vp  and  wit  Hem!  away  as  Boone  as  any  foment 
liewte  of  the  sunne  came  to  it,  aod  so  euen  iu  the  first  Undying  it 
perished.  Udall.  Lake,  ch.  riiL 

That  euen  fro  the  tchulder- blade 
Into  the  brent  Umj  brond  gnn  wade, 

Thnrchout  bis  bert  it  nun. 

Weber.  Arnit  and  AmUoun,  ▼.  1383. 

Por  it  is  a kinde  of  gnw  'with  a atalke,  as  big  as  a great 
wheaten  reed,  which  bath  a Made,  issuing  from  the  top  of  it,  on 
which*  though  the  cattle  feed,  yet  it  groweth  crcry  day  higher, 
untill  the  top  be  too  high  far  an  ox*  to  reach. 

•Sir  Francis  Drake  Rn'iotd,  fol.  55. 

Lira.  Helen,  to  you  our  m lodes  we  will  enfold, 

To  morrow  night,  when  Phrebc  doth  behold 
Her  siluer  visage,  in  tlie  watry  glaose, 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl c the  Haded  grosse, 

(A  time  that  1oih*t*  flights  doth  still  conceal*) 

Tbrongh  A then's  gates  baue  we  dcuts'd  to  steale. 
Shahsptare.  HiJeumsner  Might's  Dream,  fol.  147. 

Besides,  what  is  she  else,  bnt  a foul  woosy  marsh. 

And  tliat  she  calls  her  gnus,  so  btady  w/and  harali, 

As  cuts  the  cattei’s  mouths,  constrain'd  thereon  to  feed. 

Drayton.  Paly-Otbion,  Sony  XJCT. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine  : 

And  from  the  Haded  field  the  fearful  hare 

Limps,  awkward.  Thornton.  Summer. 

Dr.  Swift  somewhere  sap,  that  he  who  could  .make  two  blade* 
of  gnus  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  was  a greater  benefactor 
to  the  human  race  than  aU  the  politician*  that  ever  existed. 

Burke.  On  Hr.  Fax’s  East  India  BUI, 

Say,  is  the  Persian  carpet,  than  the  field's 
Or  iikcadow’s  mantle  gay,  more  ricldy  wor’n  ; 

Or  softer  to  the  rotaries  of  ease 

Him  IMW  gnus,  perfum'd  with  dcw-dmpl  fWr,  > 

War  ton.  The  Enthusiast. 

Bi-adk,  v.  1 Junius  thinks  that  Chaucer,  when  he 

. UB'  n’  * wrote  platte,  for  blade  (sc.  of  n sword) 
(Squires  Tale,  r.  I/O.)  intimated  his  opinion  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word.  Plat,  Mr.  Tyrwhit  says,  is  the  Fr. 
pint*  fiat  i and  this  Gaaeneuve  deduces  from  the  Gr. 
srXnW,  enlarged,  expanded.  Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S. 
bleed,  folium,  because  it  (the  blade  of  a sword)  lata  at 
wstar  foUi.  Blade  is  applied  (met.)  to  any  one  who 
pretends  to  the  sharpness,  brightness  of  a sword  blade.  1 

Ay  by  his  belt  be  bane  a long  parade, 

And  of  a swerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade. 

Chaucer.  The  Bases  Tale,  r.  3928. 

As  she  had  said  her  damarlls  might  perceoc. 

Her  with  these  wordre  fid  peareed  on  a sword} 

The  blade  embrued  aod  lands  besprent  with  gore.  " 

■Surrey,  i’mrh,  book  ir. 

Tbm  .pMki„r,  j,,  tbr  mid«  thereof , he  hit.  ,nd  thrrr  xltt„l 
W ith  brat  ou  pwrchw  sword  hex  ladles  .no  where did  fnU  t 
to  ,may  blOTj>  *"d  J**"'5*  *!wo«J  widi  .rmwlLa. 

J>W.  .*»*,,  booh  ir. 
A.-hcn.n  nroio,  .word  of  proofc  it  made, 

Both  ‘tr.lt  .od  iron  men  be  Irmpred  mil : . 

In.1.™?  *’•”*  H“  "mW*k  uolo  die  Slade,  | 

And  steele,  in  edge  doth  cause  it  to  rxerili 

to  UCh  good  h.  Id.  Mt  CM  1,11.  I 

Mir.  f.T  Mag,  Afatfa.  t0  la,  Atndtr.  1 
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rs  — ■ ■ 1 A tridr*  lance  did  gore 

Pyle  men’s  shonlder,  in  the  Hay’d. 

(hep man.  Homer's  Iliad , book  ▼.  fol.  75. 

0 _ With  dauntless  hardihood. 

And  brandish'd  blade  niab  on  him.  break  his  glass,  ' 
And  shctl  the  iuscioua  liquor  on  the  ground, 
d But  seise  las  wand.  Hilton.  Comas. 

CeqrD,  on  the  other  ride,  play'd  a smooth  edge  upon  Ralegh 
it  Uiroughoot  Uh*  tnal  ; Ids  blade  seemed  ever  anointed  with  the 
balsam  of  compliment  or  apology,  whereby  he  gave  not  such  rough 
it  and  smarting  wounds,  tl»'  thi-y  were  a*  deep  and  fatal  as  the 
it  Other.  Oldys.  Lift  oj  Ralegh,  p.  civil. 

So  fares  it  with  those  merry  blades. 

That  frisk  It  under  I'i ml  us’  shades. 

In  noble  aong,  and  lofty  odes, 

They  tread  on  stars,  and  talk  with  gods. 

Prior.  .1  Simile. 

it  Vanbruin  dy’d — his  son,  we’re  told, 

n Succeeded  to  bis  father’s  gold. 

',  Flush’d  with  his  wealth,  the  thoughtless  blade, 

DespU’d  frugality,  and  trade. 

Cotton.  Death  and  the  Ruhr. 
Again  our  trenchant  blades  aloft  wc  lienvc. 

Dauntless  again  tbc  sever'd  bodies  cleave. 

And  triumph  in  the  deed. 

Cambridge.  The  Seribleriad,  book  ii. 

BLADHtA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria , order  Monogynut.  Generic  character  : calyx 
five-partite;  corolla  rutate,  five-fid;  berry one-seeded - 
seed  arillutr. 

Four  specie,  are  described,  all  natives  of  Japan. 
Thunberg,  Flora  Japonic  a. 

BL.4UUA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  7V- 
trandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
four-partite,  corolla  four-tid.  Stamina  inserted  into  the 
r receptacle  : capsule  four-locular,  inany-secded. 
r J),c  Heath  tribe,  belonging  to  the  south 

of  Africa.  Willdenow  describes  nine  species,  nil  of 
which  were  referred  by  Thunberg  to  the  genus  Erica. 
Thunberg,  Prodomus  Plantarum  Capensium. 

BLA5SLING,  in  Zoology,  a synonym  of  the  Greater 
Coot  or  Fulica  / Iteninia . See  Fclica.  * ■ 

BLAIN,  A.  S.  blcgenc;  Dutch,  blcvne.  Junius  and 
Skinner  say,  perhaps  from  the  A.  S.'blawan,  to  blow. 
n»e  latter  adds,  a blain,  is  a distention,  tumor,  or 
inllutjon  of  the  skin. 

For  yf  his  fynger  dooe  but  abe  of  an  ho  aft  blmine,  a grratc 
manye  menoes  moutbe*  blowyng  out  Ins  prey*.  wyU  scantly  doo 
hun  among  them  all,  half  so  jnoche  rtw,  a»  to  bauo  one  boie  blow 
vpon  his  finger.  Sir  Thoma,  More,  fol.  1224. 

And  there  brake  oute  source  with  Haines  both  in  ma  JL ' bee*t, 
so  Uiat  the  snrrcrcni  coulde  not  staude  l>cfore  Mow*,  for  there 
were  blotches  rpon  the  cnchaunter*  and  vj»on  al  the  F-gipcUns. 

Bible,  1551 . Exod.  cap.  ix . 

■ lie  bn,  blainea, 

Kowc  all  th’  Athenian  bosomes,  and  their  crop 
lie  gencrall  lepradr. 

Shakspeetrt.  Tiuum  of  Athens,  fob  90. 

Bnt  first  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  dentes 
To  know  their  God,  or  uiesaagc  to  regard. 

Must  he  com  pel  I’d  by  Mgnua  and  judgemeots  dire ; 

Botches  and  bimiuts  must  all  kis  lhr»h  imho**, 

Aod  all  his  people. 

MUton.  Paradise  I.oit,  book  xH. 

BLAIR  ATHOL,  u village  and  pariah  of  Scotland, 

IB  the  county  of  Perth,  and  noted  for  the  castle  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  This  edifice,  though 
now  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a private  residence, 
was  formerly  a point  ol  contest  during  the  period  of 
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BLAIR  civil  commotion.  It  wns  occupied  by  the  Marquess  of 
ATHOL.  Montrose  in  1644,  and  was  stormed  by  a party  under 
BLAME  onc  Cromwell**  officers  in  1G5S.  In  1746,  it  become 
v.  _ _ j npiin  a point  of  contention,  and  was  besieged  by  the 

v Highland  army,  but  courageously  defended  by  Sir 
Andreev  Agnew,  till  relieved  by  the  troops  under  tlie 
Earl  of  Crawford.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish, 
according  to  the  last  returns,  was  2493.  Distant 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Perth,  and  seventy-six  from 
Edinburgh. 

Blair  Gowhib,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  on  the  great  rood  leading  to 
Inverness.  It  is  a borough  or  barony,  and  holds  three 
annual  fairs.  A spinning  mill  has  been  erected  here, 
and  the  manufacture  of  linen  is  carried  on.  It  is  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Perth,  and  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  1H21,  was  2253,  nearly  half  of  whom  were 
employed  in  tmde  and  manufactures,  and  only  126 
families  in  agriculture. 

BL  VKEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  llode- 
candria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
inferior  of  six  leaves,  the  sujterior  entire  j petals  six  j 
capsule  six-loculur,  many-seeded. 

Three  species  are  described.  The  B.  trintrria,  or 
Jamaica  Wild  Rose,  is  a native  of  that  island.  Curtis's 
Magazine,  451 . 

BLAKELEY,  a post  town  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  in  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tcnsaw,  or  cast  channel  of  the 
Mobile  river,  about  six  miles  north  of  Mobile  Bay.  It 
was  laid  out  by  Joseph  Blakeley,  Esq.  in  1813.  The 
streets  ure  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
running  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  The  site  oc- 
cupies a square  mile.  The  harbour  is  secure  and  con- 
venient, and  as  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  water  enn 
come  up  with  the  full  tide,  it  is  expected  soon  to  be- 
come a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  ultimately  of 
great  commercial  importance,  ns  it  has  an  open  road 
to  the  rapidly  improving  country  on  the  Alabama 
river. 

BLAME,  t\  *1  Dutch, blamen  ; Fr.  blasmer; 

Blame,  n.  It.  biasimttrn.  Skinner  and  Ju- 

Bla'ming,  nius  coincide  with  Menage, 

Bi.a'mablk,  that  these  words  are,  through 

Bla'mam.exess,  the  Barbarous  Latin,  blasphe- 

Bla'mably,  mare,  from  the  Gr . fiXoaepyuciv 

Bla'siRFCLL,  Wa/M»  TO  fidWeiv  ryu  0ipijr. 

Bi.a'melf.sb,  ftaWu',  i.  e.  pelo,  intpeto  ; and 

Bla'mklkssly,  <ftyutf,fama . 

Bt.a'melessnkss,  To  attack,  or  assail,  the 

Bla'mer,  fame,  character  or  reputation ; 

Bi.amf.wo'htuy,  to  Had  fault  with;  to  pass  an 

Blamkwo'ktiiinbsr.  J unfavourable  judgment  upon ; 
to  rebuke,  to  chide,  to  censure,  to  reprimand,  to  repre- 
hend. 

The  phrase  “ it  to  blame,"  is  a remnant  of  old  En- 
glish idiom.  It  to,  and  is  to  be,  are  all  we  now  have  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Latin  future  participles,  in  rut 
and  dut.  Culpaturus  and  culpandut,  would  by  Chaucer 
have  been  translated  without  distinction,  is  to  blame. 
Spernendus  est,  he  renders,  it  is  to  despise.  See  Tookc, 
v.  H.  p.  506. 

J<o  ys  w <xkr  j ilaw  vu,  me  bleanede  hym  Jer  fore. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  68. 

Roberd  you  ert  bltunr,  £oo  did  agey  11  rcsoun, 

CcrtcB  )©u  has  doa  sch&me  title  alle  )>*t  liere  cormin. 

H.  Bntnne , p,  173. 


“ Damnselc,”  he  seyde  £o,  \y  lonerd  pi)  ahbc  an  name  BLAME. 

Vor  bynt,  & vor  by*  tryn,  vnvr  wyjwut  blame.  v — - 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  432.  v 

Ac  ney}cr  is  al  btameles.  Jkt  bisahop  or  J>r  ebapeleyn 

For  ignorantia  non  excusaL  as  ich  hare  hen!  In  hookes. 

Pirn  PAwImu,  p.  221. 

And  the!  rnmen  nygh  and  reuiden  hym  and  scidrn  : com- 
•undnur  we  perisrtwn,  and  he  rocw  and  blame  dr  the  wyod  and 
the  tempest  of  the  watir,  and  it  ceeuidc  and  pealblete  wm  maad. 

WicUf.  l.nkr,  ch.  rid. 

Now  if  we  ahouhl  for  this  matter  break e tlie  rule  of  charitie, 
and  curry  man  hate  hi*  neighbour  that  would  not  thinke  as  he 
dot!*,  then  were  we  greatly  to  Uamr  and  in  jroperdic  of  condem- 
nation. Frith.  Mere  playrth  the  Sophistrr, 

Thi«  btnmyng  that  is  maad  of  manyc,  suSiaiUi  to  him  that  is 
such  oon.  Wictif  !t  Cory  nth,  ch.  ii. 

Immortal  God,  tliat  savrdst  Snsanne 
Fro  false  blame,  ami  tboa  merciful  mtyde, 

Mary  1 me  no,  daughter  to  seint  Aane, 

My  aocour  be,  or  dies  shall  I die. 

Chaucer.  The  him « of  Lowes  Tale,  V.  6069. 

lie  that  is  trotts  and  wroth,  as  sayth  Senek,  be  may  not  spike 
but  blameful  thing**,  and  with  his  vicious  wordes  he  atirreth  other 
folk  to  anger  and  to  ire. 

1st.  The  Tale  of  Mel,  bens,  ▼.  1L  p.  85. 

This  male  a kyng*  well  mdentonde, 

Knighthode  mite  betake  on  hoode 
Whan  that  it  stonl  vpoo  the  utile, 

He  shall  no  rightfull  cause  drtrde 
No  more  of  warre  than  of  pees, 

If  he  wvll  atondc  blameless. 

Gower.  Conf  Am,  book  vlL  foL  1 G4.  1 

Men  scliulen  be  louynge  hi  mail  if,  coueitouae,  high  of  berynge, 
proude  Idasfcmeria ; not  obedient  to  fadir  and  modir,  unkvndc, 
cunid  wilhoulcn  affcccioun,  sri  thou  ten  pees,  false  blamrrit. 

Wielif.  Tyte , ch.  Ui  ■ 

For  throughout  the  wbole  world,  in  every  place,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  mens  mouths,  fortune  alone  is  sought  unto  and  called 
upon  : she  only  is  named  and  in  request ; sbcc  alone  is  blamed, 
accused,  and  emitted.  Holland . Plitsie , r.  i.  fol.  4. 

Natldrmc,  he  shortly  shall  againe  be  tryde, 

And  fairely  quite  him  of  tb*  imputed  blame. 

Else  be  yc  sure,  he  dearely  shall  abide, 

Or  make  you  good  amendment  for  the  same. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qwerne,  book  SL  C.  1. 

If  he  had  not  freedom  of  will  to  determine  himself  towards  good 
and  evil,  as  he  pleased,  he  must  then  be  tinder  a fatal  necessity  of 
doing  whatsoever  he  should  happen  to  do  ; and  then  as  be  could 
give  no  proof  of  bis  temper  and  inclination,  so  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  acceptable tiess  to  God  when  be  did  well,  nor  U, iM. 
ableness  when  he  did  otherwise. 

Goodman.  Winter  Evening  Conference,  p.  3. 

For  nature  bath  her  zodiac  also,  keeps  her  great  annual  rircuit 
over  human  things,  as  truly  a*  the  sun  and  planet*  in  the  firma- 
ment ; hath  her  anomalies,  hath  her  obliquities  In  attentions  and 
declinations,  accesses  and  recesses,  as  blamelessly  as  thay  in  heaven. 

Milton.  Expositions  an  the  four  chief  places  in  Scripture,  \c. 

Neither  can  I see  how  it  should  be  blamrlesse,  objecting  such 
fancies  and  imagination*  es  it  doth ; which  to  withstand  and 
resist,  were  not  btamable,  but  rather  to  give  place  and  follow 
them.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fid.  886. 

To  this  wc  owe  much  of  tlie  innocency,  and  in  some  respects 
blnmcletneu,  of  our  lives,  tliat  we  have  not  been  a tc&ndul  to  the 
Gospel,  a shame  to  the  good,  and  a scorn  to  the  bad. 

Hopkins.  Sermons,  fol.  292. 

This  Robert  Granted  whose  learning  (in  Hebrew,  Greeke, 

Latine,  and  other  language*)  mined  with  vertue,  and  good  life, 
wan  to  him  pcrpctuaU  commendation,  was  a manifest  Hamer  of 
the  Pope,  and  king.  Stowe.  Ann.  1253.  Henry  III, 
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BLAME.  Ulhjt  be  to  rM  leered  in  BlA  ea  shew  tlm  prTpoftofoiu 

__  aguynate  tluit  wbiche  is  b/awu-orthy,  wbat  sluJl  we  tlifnke  of 
BLANC,  those  thst  nukr  the  pretence  of  *e»k  ilcface  the  minUlcr,  end  the 
MONT,  word  that  be  presetted).  for  doing  that  which  is  Inwfall,  and  the 
t_,-  L / w Iik he  of  duetk  be  ought  to  do. 

— v Whitgifl.  Defence,  Cui.  260. 

But  if  we  receire  the  grace  of  God  In  rain,  anil  take  no  care  to 
perform  the  condition,  and  do  ueglect  to  implore  the  grace  and 
assistance  of  God's  U.  Spirit  to  that  purpose,  we  hare  none  to 
blame  but  oursclre*.  Tillotson.  Seru ion  xlri. 

It  is  the  excess,  not  the  thing  itself,  that  t*  btam cable. 

Prior*  Preface  to  Solomon, 

Not  simple  Nature’s  unaffected  sons. 

The  btomeleu  Indians,  round  the  forest- cheer, 

In  sunny  lawn  or  shady  covert  set, 

Hold  more  unspotted  converse. 

7 'homeon.  To  the  Memory  of  Lori  Talbot 

We  give  to  chance,  blind  chance,  onrselvr*  os  blind. 

The  glory  of  thy  work  ; which  yet  appears 
Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame, 

Challenging  human  scrutiny,  and  pror'd 
Then  skilful  most  when  most  severely  judg'd. 

Coo- per.  The  Tost,  book  r. 

I therefore  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  world  in  general 
began  to  be  blameably  indifferent  as  to  doctrinal  matters,  and 
followed  human  speculations  too  much. 

Go  I demit  k.  The  Vicar  of  WakeftUl,  eh.  llv. 

- - - ■ -■  Mcdon,  live 

To  share  that  glory.  Thee  to  perish  here. 

No  law,  no  oracle  enjoins.  To  die, 

Uncoil'd,  is  blameful.  Clover-  Leonidas,  book  X. 
Thrice  happy  land though  freezing  on  the  verge 
Of  arctic  akks  •,  yet,  blameless  still  of  arts 
That  polish  to  drpravc,  each  softer  dime. 

Mallet,  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  can.  1 . 

The  disturbance  and  fear,  whirl)  often  follow  upon  n man’s 
having  done  an  injury,  arise  from  a sense  of  his  being  blame- 
worth*  s otherwise  there  would.  In  many  cases,  be  no  ground  of 
disturbance,  nor  any  reasoo  to  fear  resentment  or  shame. 

Butler.  Analogy  of  Religion,  part  i.  cl),  ill. 

A wise  roan  may  frequently  neglect  praise,  even  when  he  has 
heat  deserved  it ; but,  in  all  mutters  of  serious  consequence,  he 
will  most  carefully  endeavour  so  to  regulate  bis  conduct  as  to 
avoid,  not  only  btamewortkyneu,  but,  u ranch  as  possible,  crery 
probable  imputation  of  blame. 

Smith.  Mar.  Sen.  part  ill.  cb.  ii. 

Situation  BLANC,  MONT,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe, 
and  name,  \s  situated  iu  Savoy,  between  the  valleys  of  Chamouni 
and  Entreves,  about  latitude  45°  42'  N.  and  longitude 
6°  45'  E.  forming  a part  of  the  ancient  Alpes  Pennine r. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  immense  mantle  of  snow 
with  which  it  is  enveloped  for  about  12,000  feet  in 
height,  with  scarcely  the  appcurance  of  a single- rock 
for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  as  a relief  from  the  glaring 
whiteness  of  the  scene.  This  colossal  mass  presents 
different  aspects  when  viewed  from  different  quarters  , 
but  its  outline  being  in  general  formed  of  gently 
flowing  curves,  its  tout  ensemble  is  rather  that  of  sub- 
Geaeral  Ijnie  majesty , than  of  terrific  grandeur,  impressive  from 
appearance.. mftgnjtude  rather  than  awful  from  its  figure.  It 
rises  imperceptibly  among  the  other  mountains  that 
bound  one  side  of  the  vide  of  Chamouni,  but  soon 
towers  far  above  them  all.  On  that  side  it  assumes  a 
rounded  form,  its  surface  being  nearly  smooth  and  co* 
vered  with  snow ; but  when  seen  from  the  valley  of 
Aost,  its  acclivity  is  more  broken,  abrupt  and  dark,  and 
the  prospect  it  presents  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
smoothness  and  symmetry  of  the  other  parts.  Various 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  Afont  Blanc,  and  the 
valley  of  Chamouni ; but  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  which  conveys  a more  lively  and  distinct  idea  of 
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cither,  than  that  of  M.  Simond,  in  his  late  work  on  BLANC, 
Switzerland  ; and  which  we  shall  therefore  present  to  MONT- 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  these  interesting  scenes  for  themselves. 

" The  valley  of  Chamouni,”  says  this  writer,  “ may 
be  compared  to  a street,  with  splendid  edifices  reared 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  on  each  side.  They  are  so 
high,  and  the  interval  between  them  comparatively 
so  narrow,  (about  half  a mile  w ide)  that  little  more  is 
seen  than  the  ground  story.  The  magnificent  front 
of  Jlfonl  Blanc , rising  11,780  feet  above  Chamouni, 
itself  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  occupies  six  or  seven 
miles  in  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  valley;  and 
over  the  way  stands  the  Brfeven,  which  is  Mont 
Blanc's  nearest  neighbour.  Other  mountains  follow 
on  that  side  as  far  as  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  termi- 
nates the  long  vista  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen 
tniles.  Buttresses  nearly  at  regular  distances  appear  to 
prop  up  Mont  Blanc,  chiefly  composed  of  calcareous 
strata,  turned  up  against  the  granitic  mass,  and  are 
less  precipitous  than  the  rest  of  the  front.  These 
afford  a footing  for  trees,  varying  in  species  according 
to  elevation.  In  the  first  zone,  they  are  deciduous, 
the  second  is  composed  of  pines,  and  these  are 
followed  by  larches  ; forest  above  forest  waving 
their  lofty  and  dark  shades,  accessible  far  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  above  Chamouni.  The  interval 
between  each  of  these  widest  buttresses  is  filled  with 
a glacier.  There  are  six  or  seven  of  them  : those  of 
Taconay  and  Bostons  before  coming  to  Chamouni ; and 
of  those  Montanvert,  Des  Hois,  D'  Angenliorc,  and  De 
la  Tour,  beyond  it.  The  Glacier  des  Bois  is  the  most 
considerable.  The  cop  of  snow  over  the  head  of  Mont 
Blanc,  turned  to  hard  ice  solely  by  the  pressure  of  its 
own  accumulated  mass,  covers  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  the  giant,  and  hangs  down  to  the  ground,  forming 
an  irregular  drapery,  of  which  the  glaciers  above 
enumerated  are  the  skirts.  It  is  the  quantity  of  snow 
foiling  upon  the  cap  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  is  upon  the 
upper  third  of  its  height,  where  it  never  melts,  and  not 
the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  which  determines  the 
progressive  encroachments  of  the  glaciers  over  the 
fields  at  their  lower  extremities.”  When  M.  Simond 
visited  this  part  of  Swisserland  the  fall  of  snow  during 
the  preceding  winter  had  keen  greater  than  usual,  and 
its  accumulation  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
had  pushed  these  glaciers  several  hundred  feet  over 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  But  he  does  not  consider 
that  the  encroachment  will  be  permanent ; for  the 
glacier  encountering  more  heat  as  it  descends,  the 
principle  of  dissolution  will  ever  be  found  curnmen- 
sorate.  In  these  advances,  the  glaciers  proceed  with 
slow,  but  irresistible  power ; the  ice  pushes  forward 
vast  heaps  of  stone,  bends  down  large  trees  to  the 
earth,  and  gradually  passes  over  them.  It  docs  not 
form  a field  of  solid  ice,  and  scarcely  presents  an  inch 
of  even  surface*  the  whole  bristling  over  with  »harp 
ridges,  and  poiuts  bent  forward  like  the  pikes  of 
embattled  soldiers. 

When  seen  from  this  valley,  or  the  Col  tie  Balme, 
towards  its  termination,  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
appears  of  a rounded  form,  and  to  end  rather  ab- 
ruptly in  a point,  called  Dome  de  Goute.  This  point, 
however,  is  succeeded  by  a hollow,  which  is  followed 
by  another  elevation  called  the  Middle  Dome ; a 
gradual  sinking  again  lakes  place,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rises  a pyramid  of  ice,  and  afterwards  the 
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BLANC,  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  in  the  shape  of  a com- 
t M^Tl  , pressed  hemisphere,  called  1a i Baste  du  Dromadaire. 

When  this  summit,  however,  is  reached,  it  is  found 
to  be  a horizontal  ridge,  scarcely  broad  enough  to 
View  of  allow  two  persons  to  walk  abreast  upon  it.  One  of 
t*le  moSt  Pcrfect  v*eW8  °f  Mtmt  Blanc  is  from  the 
Teo  ’ summit  of  the  Brh.rn.  In  reference  to  this  point,  M. 

Simond  observes,  “ the  prospeeff  of  Mont  Blanc  was 
here  little  different  from  what  we  had  found  it  at  the 
Chdlet,  (on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  about  3000  feet 
above  Chnmonni.)  yet  the  summit  of  Afoul  Blanc,  the 
Bewc  du  Dromadaire,  appeared  now  less  fore-shortened, 
and  the  whirlwinds  of  snow-dust  upon  it  were  clearly 
distinguished  athwart  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky,  moving 
round  with  great  violence  on  particular  sj»oU.  The 
•view  here  was  undoubtedly  a most  extraordinary  one, 
placed  full  in  front,  and  about  tnid-height  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  therefore  at  equal  distance  between  the 
summit  and  the  base.  Sufficiently  far  to  embrace  the 
whole  at  one  glance,  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish 
every  detail,  wc  saw  this  stupendous  object  like  a full 
length  picture  hung  up  there  for  our  pleusurc  and 
information  When  wc  began  to  ascend  the  H riven, 
and  half  way  up  to  its  Chdlet,  wc  could  not  turn 
round  and  look  at  Mont  Blanc  without  experiencing 
the  unpleasant  sensation  of  its  falling  upon  us  } but  as 
wc  nscended  higher  this  sensation  ceased." 

Mont  Blanc  is  indisputedly  the  highest  point  of 
Europe,  and  though  the  variety  of  results  obtained  by 
some  of  the  most  neenrate  observers  in  Europe,  may 
leave  some  doubts  as  to  the  actual  height,  it  can  leave 
none  as  to  its  preeminent  elevation. 

Height.  The  following  are  the  principal  of  these  measures, 
and  are  results  derived  partly  from  trigonometrical,  and 
partly  from  barometrical  operations  : viz. 

Names  of  observers.  Height  in  English  feet 


seemed  rather  to  invite  than  to  appal  the  daring  adven-  BLAKc 
tnrer,  and  perseverance  at  last  triumphantly  trod  the  WONT.' 
summit.  A brief  sketch  of  these  attempts  will  there-  — 

fore  not  be  uninteresting.  The  first  serious  essay 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  was  made  by  M.  Cou-  jg  Coal<. 
tcran,  and  three  guides  from  Chamouni.  They  set  ran. 
out  from  the  Priory  on  the  13th  of  July,  I77G,  about 
eleven  at  night,  and  after  climbing  rugged  ascents, 
passing  valleys  of  ice  ami  plains  ol  snow  for  a boot 
fourteen  hours,  they  attained  the  summit  nearest  to 
the  Basse  du  Dromadaire.  At  first  they  thought  them- 
selves not  more  than  a league  from  the  highest  point, 
but  soon  found  that  this  arose  from  un  optical  decep- 
tion, originating  in  the  clearness  and  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere,  ami  that  it  would  require  them  at  least 
four  hours  more  to  roach  thedcsired  point,  even  should 
the  task  be  practicable.  Linder  their  circumstances 
of  fatigue,  and  the  day  being  so  for  spent,  they  were 
obliged  to  ubundon  tlic  object  of  their  desire,  and 
to  descend.  They  reached  Cliaruoum  after  an  absence 
of  about  twenty-two  hours.  The  point  reached  by 
this  party  is  estimated  by  Sir  George  Schuckburgh  to 
be  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

No  serious  attempt  to  scale  this  summit  appears  to 

have  been  made  from  that  time  till  1*8-4,  when  the 

indefatigable  Bourrit  had  his  mind  zealously  bent  M.  Bourrit. 

upon  the  euteqaise.  After  several  unsuccessful  essays, 

he  set  out  from  Bioruuav  attended  by  six  guides  ; 

but  os  be  was  scaling  what  he  calls  the  " rampart"  of 

Mon l Blanc,  he  was  suddenly  so  much  affected  by  the 

cold  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  proceed  ; but  two  of 

the  guides  who  had  passed  on  before  the  rest,  reached 

the  Dome  de  Gout/,  and  passed  the  Middle  Dome, 

but  the  approach  of  night  obliged  them  to  return.  In 

the  early  part  of  the  following  September,  Marie 

Cou  let  and  James  Balma,  two  of  the  Cliamonni  guides,  Couw  ud 


above  tbe  h>. 

M.  Deluc 15,304 

Sir  George  Schuckburgh 15,66? 

M.  Pictet  of  Geneva. 15,520 

M.  de  Saussurc 15,670 

M.  Tralles 15,780 

The  mean  of  these  results  is  . . 16,5874- 


DiviaioD.  Mont  Blanc  may  be  divided  into  three  regions ; the 
lower  consisting  of  the  central  mass,  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  attaining  tbe  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
feet  ; the  second  embracing  the  middle  story,  which 
is  about  19,000  high,  and  the  third,  the  Baste  du  Dro- 
madnire,  or  the  most  elevated  peak.  The.  highest 
rocks  are  formed  of  strata  of  granite,  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  almost  vertical.  Those  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain  are  mixed  with  tteaiites ; 
while  on  the  south  tclurrl  and  lapis  cornevs  are  inter- 
spersed ; and  some  of  them  about  1 50  yards  below 
the  summit  appear  as  if  they  had  been  shivered  by 
lightning. 

Aurraptsto  Cariosity  is  too  powerful  a stimulus  in  tbe  bosom 

■uonmlt  Tnnn  not  *°  rcn*ler  'isit  to  the  summit  of  this 
colossal  mountain  an  object  of  ardent  desire  to  the 
-Adventurous  traveller  ; but  the  repeated  failures  that 
attended  the  first  attempt,  caused  it  to  be  thought  for 
n long  time  altogether  impracticable.  Toil  and  dan- 
ger were,  however,  despised,  and  each  fresh  attempt 
smoothed  either  the  way  for  its  successor  by  over- 
coming previous  difficulties,  or  become  a source 
of  encouragement,  from  its  partial  success,  till  the 
amusing  height  and  wintry  horrors  of  the  summit 


reached  a place  at  a considerable  elevation,  where  Balma. 
they  passed  the  night  under  a rock,  and  setting  off 
next  morning  before  sun  rise,  passed  the  Dome  de 
Gout/,  ami  were  proceeding  towards  the  highest  point, 
when  a violent  storm  of  hail  compelled  them  to  give 
up  the  enterprise.  The  partial  success  which  bad  at- 
tended these  attempts,  appears  now  to  have  dissipated 
the  idea  of  impracticability,  and  though  M.  Bourrit  PoMnit  ^ . 
hail  suffered  from  his  former  adventures,  he  joined  M.  Sauwunr 
dc  Saussure  in  a fresh  essay.  They  left  Bioiuisay  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1785,  with  twelve  guides,  and 
passed  the  night  at  n hut  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
ut  an  elevation  of  78()8  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Next  morning  they  reached  the  Dome  de  Goulf. 
witbnut  much  difficulty,  but  a fresh  fall  of  snow 
rendered  nil  further  progress  impracticable.  Iu  July 
of  the  following  year,  another  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  by  six  guides  of  Chamouni  in  which 
James  Balma  having  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  p tf,-t 
his  companions,  passed  the  night  on  a spot  beyond  the 
Dome  de  Gout/  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ; and  by  reconnoitring  the  surrounding 
regions  next  morning,  he  discovered  a place  of  more 
easy  ascent  than  had  yet  bccu  attempted  j but  on 
reaching  Chamouni,  he  was  seized  with  a severe  in- 
disposition, occasioned  by  the  cold  and  fatigue  he  tuid 
experienced.  During  his  illness  he  was  attended  by 
Dr.  ftrecard,  a physician  of  Chamouni,  to  whom  ho  Dr-Ptresnl 
communicated  the  discovery  of  this  pa.xsage,  and 
offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  summit.  Tbe  7th  of 
August  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  their  departure. 
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BLANC,  when  they  passed  the  night  on  the  mo  cm  tain  of  La 
MONT.  C4te,  and  at  three  in  the  morning,  pursued  their 
route  to  the  Lome  de  Gout*;  |>assed  the  Middle 
Dome  on  the  east,  and  traversed  the  ridge  seen  from 
Geneva,  on  the  left  of  the  summit.  The  cold  and 
fatigue  they  experienced  was  severe,  and  it  required 
all  the  enthusiasm  and  animation  of  the  guide  to  induce 
the  Doctor  to  proceed  ; but  after  a Herculean  task  of 
fifteen  hours,  they  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  at  six 
in  the  afternoon  stood  upon  the  summit  of  Afont 
Mane,  before  untrodden  by  human  feet.  They  re- 
mained about  half  an  hour  on  this  elevated  spot,  where 
the  cold  felt  extremely  intense,  and  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sunk  to  18^  degrees.  On 
returning  to  Chaxuouni,  their  lips  were  swelled,  their 
faces  excoriated,  and  their  eyes  gTcatly  debilitated  by 
the  reflection  of  the  snow. 

Success  having  thus  ultimately  crowned  these  ha- 
zardous attempts,  u new  scene  was  opened  to  Philo- 
sophic enterprise.  The  height  of  the  mountain,  the 
nature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  Meteorological 
phenomena,  were  fresh  incitements  to  the  ardour  of 
Ssatture.  scientific  inquiry.  M.  de  Saussuro  of  Geneva,  having 
again  arrived  at  Chamnuni  with  suitable  instruments 
for  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  engaged  eighteen  guides 
to  convey  the  apparatus,  and  attended  by  these  and 
his  servant,  he  set  off  on  the  1st  of  August  1787,  pro- 
vided with  a tent,  mattresses,  and  other  requisite 
accommodations.  They  passed  the  first  night  at  the 
top  of  La  GUe,  which  is  about  a mile  in  perpendicular 
height  above  the  village  of  Chamouni.  The  next  day 
they  found  the  ascent  more  difficult,  and  pitched  their 
tent,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  an  elevation  of 
12,762  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  dug  a hole  in  the  snow  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  whole  company,  and  covered  the  top  with 
a tent  cloth.  The  following  morning,  their  ascent 
became  still  more  difficult,  and  sometimes  was  so  steep 
that  the  guides  were  obliged  to  cut  steps  for  their 
feet  with  hatchets.  This,  with  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently stopping  for  want  of  breath,  from  the  rare- 
fiiction  of  the  atmosphere,  rendered  their  progress 
very  slow,  and  they  did  not  rcaeh  the  summit  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  3d  of  August.  In  this 
elevated  situation,  they  found  respiration  very  difficult, 
and  this  was  greatly  increased  by  the  least  exertion, 
a stooping  posture,  or  the  use  of  cither  wine  or  brandy. 
Tb«y  lost  all  appetite,  and  experienced  a bunting 
thirst,  without  any  relish  for  any  thing  but  draughts 
of  cold  water,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  melt- 
ing the  snow.  In  this  situation  they  remained  three 
or  four  hours,  and  made  a variety  of  interesting  expe- 
riments, and  then  descended,  and  arrived  at  Chamouni 
without  any  accident. 

A few  days  after  M.  de  Saussure’s  expedition,  Mr. 
Beaufoy,  on  English  gentleman,  succeeded  in  the 
same  enterprise,  and  reached  the  summit  on  the  8th 
of  August,  but  from  the  enlarged  chasms  in  the  ice, 
he  experienced  more  difficulties  in  the  undertaking 
than  the  other  party.  Since  that  period  there  have  been 
several  successful,  and  perhaps  more  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  summit  of  the  giant  of  Europenn 
mountains ; and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  during 
a space  of  thirty-three  years  no  fatal  accidents  had 
occurred  in  these  various  attempts.  Only  two  severe 
accidents  are  mentioned  during  that  period,  and  from 
both  of  these  the  sufferers  recovered.  In  an  attempt, 
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however,  made  by  Dr.  Hamel,  a Russian,  employed  by  BLANC, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  making  philosophical  obser-  MONT, 
rations  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  August,  1820,  accom-  v'—' 
ponied  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Dornford  of  Oxford, 
and  eight  guides,  the  snow  gave  way  under  their  feet 
as  they  were  approaching  the  object  of  their  wishes  ; 
that  on  the  highest  part  of  the  slope  followed,  and 
buried  them  all  in  the  mass,  and  hurried  them  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  towards  two  vast  chasms  (called 
by  the  natives  crevaaes)  in  the  ice  on  a lower  jwirt  of  the 
declivity,  and  in  which  three  of  the  intrepid  guides 
perished  beneath  the  accumulated  mass  of  snow  by 
which  they  were  overwhelmed. 

The  principal  observations  that  have  been  made  Obscrrs- 
cither  on  the  summit  or  the  more  elevated  parts  of  lion*  nuule 
this  mountain  must  now  be  specified.  When  the  on.u,e*ura' 
highest  point  was  attained  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
a narrow  ridge,  running  east  and  west,  nnd  towards  pRrwofUi« 
the  west  extremity  it  becomes  so  narrow  us  to  re-  mountains, 
semble  the  roof  of  a house.  The  northern  side  is  the 
steepest,  the  slope  being  from  45  to  50  degrees. 

It  is  wholly  covered  with  snow,  and  no  rock  is  to  be 
seen  within  150  yards  of  the  top.  The  surface  of 
snow  is  scaly,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  an 
icy  crust ; but  under  this  it  is  dry  and  dusty,  and 
wholly  without  consistence,  the  whole  moisture  having 
apparently  been  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  Another 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  these  elevated  re- 
gions is  the  death-like  silence  that  prevails,  all  animated 
nature  being  restricted  to  the  lower  regions.  The  cha- 
mois is  the  animal  that  ascends  the  highest,  for  these 
are  sometimes  found  among  the  glaciers,  at  a consider- 
able elevation.  M.  de  Saussure  observed  the  nmM-cutfi- 
pion  in  blossom  at  an  elevation  of  11,392  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  while  on  the  most  elevated  rocks  he 
found  the  lichen  sulphureut,  and  lichen  rttpestri*  of 
Hoffman.  On  the  summit,  he  also  observed  two  but- 
terflies, which  he  supposed  to  have  been  driven  thither 
by  the  wind.  On  the  3d  of  August,  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer at  the  top  of  the  mountain  stood  at  2Tt 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  which  answers  to 
27  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  while  the  latter  instrument 
was  observed  by  M.  Senebier  of  Geneva  to  stand  at 
82°.  The  height  of  the  barometer  on  the  summit  was 
likewise  found  to  be  16.181  English  inches,  while  at 
the  above  city  it  was  29.02  inches  ; thus  differing  by 
12.839  inches.  Experiments  made  with  the  hygrometer 
proved  that  the  air  contained  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  moisture  which  it  did  at  Geneva  j and  this 
great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  extreme  thirst  and  high  degree  of  fever  uni- 
formly experienced  by  those  who  dare  to  intrude  upon 
the  solitude  of  these  upper  regions.  The  difficulty  of 
respiration  also  springs  from  the  same  cause.  The 
effect  upon  the  pulse  is  so  great,  that  those  of  three 
persons  belonging  to  Saussure's  parly,  which  beat  at 
Geneva,  in  a state  of  repose  at  the  rates  of  49,  60, 
and  72,  w-ere  increased  on  the  summit  to  98,  112,  and 
100  respectively.  Dr.  Hamel's  pulse  was  at  one  time 
128  per  minute,  and  it  was  supposed  that  those  of 
some  of  his  companions  were  equally  high  j but  they 
biul  probably  been  increased  hy  the  disasters  above 
mentioned.  Their  thirst,  however,  was  so  great  for 
some  time  that  they  drank  of  the  pure  drippings  from 
the  glaciers  every  few  moments.  M.  de  Saussurc 
likewise  found  the  air  ou  the  summit  to  be  positively 
electrified,  but  the  divergency  of  the  bnlLs  of  his 
4x2 
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BLANC,  electrometer  was  only  three  French  lines.  The  great 
MONT,  rarefaction  of  the  air  alao  rendered  sounds  on  the 
~ summit  of  Mont  Diane  very  feeble,  and  the  report  of  a 
BLANCHE  .gloj  thcre  was  only  like  that  of  a small  Chinese  cracker 
'-'"V*— ' in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Water  was  like- 
wise found  to  require  nearly  twice  as  long  for  boiling 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  it  did  at  Geneva.  It  also 
boiled  with  a temperature  of  less  than  18*  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  though  it  requires  212  degrees,  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  29  English  inches.  On  this 
subject,  the  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Coxe  a 
Travels  in  Switzerland,  vol.  ii.  ; Saussure's  Voyage  dans 
let  Alpes , vol.  iv.  ; Martyn  s Sketch  of  a Tour  through 
Switzerland,  App. ; Simond's  Voyage  dans  la  Suisse  ; Dr. 
liaraels  Relation  dc  deux  ten  tat  ires  rerentes  f tour  mouter 
sur  U Mont  Blanc,  Geneve,  1820  j also  New  Monthly 
Magazine  for  April  and  May,  1821. 

BLANCHE,  v.  1 Fr.  Wane ; It.  bianco ; Sp.  bianco; 

Blanches.  / A.  S.  Uictmj  Gcr.  blicken,  blinken, 
to  shine,  to  glitter,  to  twinkle  or  blink  ; lucere,  corus- 
care,  micare  ; and  by  consequence,  dealbare , to  w hiten  $ 
quia  (album)  pra  relujuis  coloribus  cojnosusimam  lucem 
refiectit.  Skinner. 

Blanch,  blench,  and  blink,  are  probably  the  same 
word  differently  written  and  applied.  (See  also  Bleak.) 

To  blanch  j to  brighten,  to  whiten,  ( lucexcere , deal‘ 
bare,)  and  thus — To  give  a fair  appearance,  a fair  face 
to  any  thing.  . 

To  blench  or  blink  ; to  give  to  the  eye  the  twink- 
ling motion  or  action  of  a star,  (coruscare,  micare.) 
And  as  this  is  done,  to  avoid  or  shrink  from  any 
sudden  action  upon  the  eye  to  blench  or  blink, 
is,  consequently,  to  avoid  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade, 
escape  or  shun,  to  shrink,  or  start  away  from,  to 
startle.  And  blanch  nlso  is  sometimes  so  used.  Blancher, 
cited  from  Sidney,  is  used  exactly  as  bleacher  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

Ah  I now  I see  the  sweetest  dawn, 

Thrice  welcome  to  my  longing  tight! 

Hail  divine  beauty ! heavenly  light  l 
I tee  thee  through  vno  cloud  of  lawn 
Appear  ; and,  a*  thy  ttar  doe*  glide 
Blanching  with  ray*  the  cast  on  every  tide- 

Sherburne.  The  Sun  Hire. 

Wallnuttes,  if  they  be  Munched,  are  auppoaed  to  be  good  for  the 
Itmuake.  Sir  T.  Eiyot.  Cutlet  of  Health,  fol.  27 . 

And  *o  many  dayi  were  spent,  and  to  many  way*  used,  while 
Zeltnanc  waa  like  one  that  stood  in  a tree  waiting  a good  occasion 
to  shoot ; and  Gynecla  a bl anther,  which  kept  the  dearest  deer 
from  her.  Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  i. 

Look  then  upon  herself,  beautiou*  In  mind, 

Scarce  angrla  more  refin'd  j 
Her  actions  blanch'd,  her  conscience  still  her  sway. 

And  that  not  fearing  day. 

Cartwright.  On  the  Queen's  Return. 

To  those  choice  waters,  1 moat  fitly  may  compare, 

Wherewith  nice  women  use  to  blanch  their  beauties  rare. 

Drayton.  Poty-olhion,  Song  tii. 

Yet  fair  and  lovely  teems  to  fools'  dim  eyes, 

But  bell  more  lovely,  Huto’t  self  more  fair 
Appears.  when  her  true  form  true  light  descries  ; 
ller  loathsome  face,  blanchl  skin,  and  snaky  hair. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island,  cau.  12. 
This  Spanish  inquisition  ia 
A trappe,  so  sljrlie  sett ; 

A*  into  it  wise,  godly,  rich, 

By  blastchers  hare  as  (are)  fctL 

Warner.  Albion’s  England,  book  ix. 

Men  of  wit  and  confidence  will  always  make  a shift  to  say  some- 
thing for  any  Uiing : and  some  way  or  other  blanch  over  the 
blackest  and  moat  absurd  things  in  the  world. 

TiUotson.  Sermon  XXX. 


Then  the  sleek  brightening  lock,  from  band  to  hand, 
Renews  its  circling  coarse  : this  feci*  the  card  ; 

Tltat,  in  the  comb,  admires  it*  growing  length  ; 

This,  blanch’d,  emerge*  from  the  oily  ware  ; 

And  that,  the  amber  tint,  or  ruby,  drinks. 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  U. 

BLANCO,  CAPE,  an  appellation  bestowed  chiefly 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  upon  various  points 
of  the  coast  of  the  southern  Europe,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  ; two  or  three  of  the  most  noted  of 
which  arc  the  following.  A point  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1441, 
and  situated  in  latitude  20°  47'  N.  aud  longitude 
lG2  58y  W.  A point  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  about  120 
miles  south  of  Guayaquil;  latitude  4®  18'  S.  and  lon- 
gitude 81'  6'  VV.  A point  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firroa, 
in  the  10th  degree  of  latitude.  One  on  the  coast  of 
California,  in  the  32d  degree  of  latitude  ; and  another 
conspicuous  point  on  the  north-west  coast  of  New 
Albion,  about  latitude  43®  23'  N. 

BLAND,  adj.  \ Lat.  blandus,  soothing.  Of  un- 

Bla'ndiment,  / certain  etymology.  Sir  Thomas 

Bla'ndish,  VMore  and' Hall  write  blandiment. 

Bla'ndishixo,  1 Soothing,  mild,  gentle, lulling, 

Bla'xuisumf.nt.  y caressing,  flattering. 


If  he  Outer  or  blandise  more  than  him  ought  for  any  neccssttee  ; 
(»a  certain  be  doth  6inoe-) 

Chaucer . The  Persona  Tale,  r.  »i.  p.  310. 


For  thou  were  wont  to  hurtdea  and  dispism  her  with  many 
wonU,  wlU  she  was  blandishing  and  present,  and  pursudest  her 
with  sentences  that  were  drawen  onl  of  mine  entre,  that  la  to  say, 
of  mine  information.  Id.  Boeiios,  book  !i.  fol.  21b. 

If  the  worlde  frownc  rpon  Jbc : vnneth  it  mai  be  that  thy  rertue 
(which  all  lift  vpwardc  sbouldc  hare  God  alone  to  please)  ahal 
somewhat  veto  the  blandishing  of  the  worlde  A fanore  of  v*  people 
jc|jQe  Sir  Thomas  Mere,  fol.  16. 

Woman*  blandiment s he  cbaOged  into  the  desire  of  hcauculy  ioyes 
and  dispiaing  j*  blast  of  value  gloric  which  be  before  desired,  now 
with  all  bis  mind  he  began  to  seke  the  gtorc  and  profile  of  Ciiriatea 
churehe.  14  4* 


The  Kywr  aunswered  her  [Queue  Anne]  with  fairc  wordes,  and 
witlidiasimulvog*  bland, mentes  and  flattcrynge  lesyngw  comforted 
her,  and  blddynge  her  to  be  of  good  comfort* , for  to  hi*  knowledge 
slie  should*  banc  none  other  came.  Hall.  Richard  III.  fol.  49. 


The  rose  yeelda  ber  sweetc  blandishment, 

Lost  in  the  fold  of  lovers'  wreathes, 

The  violet  enchant*  the  sent 

When  carely  in  the  spring  she  breaths 

Habinglon.  Csutara,  part  iL 


- The  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit. 


That  with  the  eshilirmting  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirlta  bad  pJald,  and  inmost  p 
Made  erre,  waa  now  exhal’d.  ... 

Milton.  Paradue  Lott,  book  IX. 


Ah  ! could’st  thou  here  thy  bumble  mind  content, 

Lowly  with  me  to  lire  in  country  cell, 

And  learn  suspect  the  courts’  proud  blandishment , 

Here  might  we  safe,  here  might  we  sweetly  dwell. 

P.  Fletcher.  To  Mr.  J.  Tomkins. 


Array’d  in  arms,  and  bland  in  voice  and  look. 

Besides  Hippo incdon  her  aland  she  took  ; 

Yet,  while  her  artful  talc  the  warrior  heard, 

He  fear'd  her  looks,  aud  wonder’d  why  he  fear’d. 

Lewis.  Theb aid  of  Statius,  book  IX. 


In  former  day*  a country  life, 

For  so  time-honour' d poet*  sing. 

Free  from  aaaiety  and  strife, 

Waa  blandish'd  by  perpetual  spring. 

Cooper.  The  Retreat  of  Aristippus,  Ep.  1. 
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>.  So  tranquil  Nature'll  work*  appear. 

It  norms  the  sabbath  all  the  year  ; 

L As  if,  the  Summer’s  labour  past,  she  chose 

j The  season's  sober  calm  for  blandishing  rrpoar. 

Fau  ke.  An  Autumnal  Ode. 

■ O could  I steal 

From  Harmony  her  softest-warbled  strain 
Of  melting  air  1 or  Zephyr’s  rental  voice  l 
Or  Philomela's  song,  wben  lore  diaaolvea 
To  liquid  blandishment  lus  evening  lay. 

Mallet.  Amyntor  and  Theodora,  can.  3. 

BLANDFORD  FORUM,  Blenefobd  Chippivo,  or 
Market  Blaxdford,  a market  town  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Stour.  It  twice  returned  members  to  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
Borough  by  James  I.  An  extensive  manufactory  of 
shirt  buttons  which  employs  many  female  hands  at 
present  exists ; and  till  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, lace  of  the  finest  order  was  produced  in  this 
town.  It  rivalled  that  of  Flanders,  and  some 
6f  it  is  said  to  have  been  valued  at  *£30.  per  yard. 
Blondford  has  been  a frequent  sufferer  by  fire.  In 
15“9,  in  1677,  and  1713  it  was  severely  damaged; 
but  on  the  4th  of  June  1731,  it  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Church,  Town-hall,  Alms-houses, 
Free-school,  and  all  the  houses  excepting  forty  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  More  than  400  families  were 
deprived  of  dwelling  places,  and  to  increase  their  dis- 
tress, the  small  pox  was  raging  uinong  them  ut  the 
time.  About  fourteen  persons  were  killed  in  the 
confusion,  mid  the  damage,  exclusive  of  insured  pro- 
perty, exceeded  «£«0,000.  By  liberal  subscriptions, 
the  present  town  soon  arose  from  its  ashes.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
contained  in  1821  a population  of  2613  inhabitants. 
The  church  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Winchester.  Distant  23  miles  west 
of  Salisbury,  103  west  of  London. 

BLANK,  r.  \ Skinner  derives  the  Eng.  blank ; 

Blank,  it.  ^ ( Fr.  blanc ; It.  bianco ; Sp,  bianco. 

Blank,  adj.  T through  the  Ger.  blinken,  from  the 

IJla'.nkness.  ) A.  S.  blican.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same 
word  os  blanch.  ((/.  ».)  To  blank,  is  to  whiten,  to  make 
pale,  to  appal,  or  cause  to  look  pale,  to  strike  with  the 
paleness ; to  have  the  paleness  ; (sc.)  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  astonishment,  of  dismay  : and  thus,  to  dis- 
appoint, astonish,  or  dismay.  And  more  nearly  to 
the  usage  of  blanch ; to  avoid,  evade,  escape,  shun,  or 
shrink,  or  start  from,  to  startle.  A blank,  ( tc .)  paper, 
is  a while  paper,  with  nothing  distinguishable  upon  it, 
thut  destroys  its  entire  whiteness  : also  a while  mark 
or  spot  at  which  to  aim  : and  thus  the  aim,  mark,  or 
point  aimed  at— is  so  called. 

These  follows  being  right  glad  that  the  Smlncela  were  pet  to  a 
foyle  and  blanked,  and  that  Jesus  hud  answered  to  tlirir  roindes, 
dyd  lyke  learned  men  prnpoune  and  jwtte  fartbc  rnto  him  by  one 
of  the  scribe*,  set  vp  for  the  none*  to  play  this  parte,  a notable 
question  out  of  U>c  moste  inward  misterirs  of  the  law. 

VdaU.  Mark,  ch.  Xu. 

Did  not  I cueo  right  nowe  sec  the  with  mine  eves  in  the  garden 
with  Jesus > Peter  beyng  with  this  saying  vtterly*  blanche  and  oore 
■atoms bed,  wished  luuiselfe  accursed  yf  ever  lie  knew  Jcsiu. 

Id.  John,  ch.  xeifi. 

These  "Mona  did  Syll*  alledge  against  Fompev,  and  told  him 
V ,M!  Wfre  bent  to  sund  in  it,  he  would  resist  him. 
AH  this  blanked  not  Pompey,  who  told  him  frankly  again,  bowmen 
dul  honour  the  rising,  not  the  firtling  of  the  sun. 

AW/A.  Plutarch,  fol.  531. 


A*  many  aflirmc,  a dead  mans  hand  was  made  to  auhacribe  one  BLANK. 
hUnk,  that  tliey  might  write  above  what  it  pleased  them  beat.  — . 

AW.  History  of  Reformation,  fdL  34.  BLANK- 

Men  do  not  stand  ENUUR0* 

In  so  ill  case,  that  Ood  hath  with  hit  band  v - " 

Sign’d  kings  blank-chncten,  to  kill  whom  they  hate. 

Damme.  Sat.  3. 

[It]  lietokeneth  guilt  of  conscience,  and  a blankntue  which  a 
pale  colour  will  bewray. 

Holland.  Ammianut,  fol.  439.  Annotation. 

It  was  the  curiosity,  delicacy,  or  niet-uess  of  his  [Waller’s] 
spirit,  which  did  rather  constrain  him  to  blank  his  mental  tables, 
than  to  leave  there  any  records,  that  were  not  choice  and  singular. 

Beale.  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  ri.  333. 

Now,  (shame  to  Fortune  !)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank'd  Lis  bold  visage,  and  a thin  third  day  r 
Swearing  and  suppcrlesa  the  hero  sate. 

Blasphem'd  hi*  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn’d  his  fate. 

Pope.  The  Lhtnciad,  book  i. 

When  he  would  declare  what  he  is  unto  us,  he  only  sailli,  I am, 
leaving  us  to  make  the  application  of  him  to  ourselves,  according 
to  our  several  wants,  capacities,  or  desires ; he  mis  as  it  were  bis 
hand  to  a blank,  that  we  may  write  under  wbotooever  good  thing 
we  would  have  of  him.  Beveridge.  Sermon  cxliii. 

Heard,  nightly  plung’d  amid  the  sullen  waves. 

The  frequent  corse  ; while,  on  each  oilier  fix’d. 

In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seem’d, 

Silent,  to  oak,  whom  Fate  would  next  demand. 

T ho  moon,  Sommer. 

That  is,  like  many  other  thick  wits. 

He  bought  a score  of  lottery  tickets, 

And  saw  them  rise  in  dreadful  ranks 
Converted  to  a score  of  blanks. 

Caw  thorn.  The  Lottery. 

There,  touch’d  by  Reynolds,  a dull  blank  becomes 

A lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 

All  her  reflected  features.  Cooper.  The  Task,  Look  i. 

Proud  royalty  ! how  alter'd  in  thy  looks  ! 

How  blank  thy  features,  and  how  wan  thy  hue  ! 

Blair.  Tke  Grave. 

. ES*  °f  -‘’,Jrrf7  m «»ij  to  bare  truuluted  one  of  Vlrri]'* 
kook,  without  rhytoe  i >ud  lw,lile  our  truurdic,  n fr.  .fa..,  ■_ 
pocra,  hud  .ppcuvd  rerre,  p,rticd.rlv  me  trndin.  to 

~couok  tho  iQUon  to  Ralripb’,  wild  .tteo.pt  upoo  Ooi.o,tLuI 
probably  written  by  KibngU  kimaelf. 

J.h  fuva.  Ufe.fMA tm. 

Blank,  a coin  value  ciglitpcnce,  struck  by  Henry  V. 
in  France,  but  forbidden  to  be  current  in  Enelwd 
* Slat.  Hen.  VI. 

BLAKKENBURG,  a Principality  of  Germany,  in 
the  Lower  Hartz,  joining  Halbcrstadt  and  Anhalt  on 
the  north,  Stolberg  and  Hohcnstein  on  the  touth,  and 
Gruberhagen,  Wcnigerode,  and  the  Upper  Hartz  on 
the  west.  The  whole  extent  of  Blankenburg  is  not 
more  than  150  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
12,000,  who  occupy  two  towns,  three  boroughs,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  villages,  beside  detached  houses. 

The  northern  part  is  fertile  and  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  com,  but  the  southern  is  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hartz  mountains.  These  arc  covered 
with  forests,  except  a few  pastures,  and  contain  several 
valuable  iron  mines.  Blankenburg  was  originally  one 
of  the  German  Counties,  and  first  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  house  of  Brunswick  in  1590.  It  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a Principrdity  in  1707 ; and  annexed  to 
Wolfcnbuttel  in  1731,  but  still  continued  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  luws,  administered  by  its  native 
Consistory.  The  principal  sources  of  its  revenue  are 
its  mines,  forests,  and  marble  quarries,  with  some 
duties  on  brandy,  beer,  and  tobacco.  The  occupation 
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BLANK-  of  the  inhabitants  runes  with  their  locality,  in  the 
ENBURG.  north  they  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture, 
while  in  the  south  mining  occupies  their  chief  atten- 
TYKE  tion, 

Blankknburg,  the  metropolis  of  tlie  preceding 
v **"  Principality,  is  situated  near  the  base  of  u rocky 
mountain,  on  which  stands  one  of  the  most  spacious 
of  the  ancient  castles  in  that  part  of  Germany,  which 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Prince.  The  town 
contains  about  ‘£700  inhabitants,  mid  its  principal 
buildings  arc  two  Churches,  a Town-house,  a Gram- 
mar-school, and  a Hospital,  It  has  a considerable 
trade  in  iron,  marble,  and  earthenware  j and  is  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  colleges  and  the  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendency.  It  stands  about  9 miles  south  of  Halbcr- 
stadt,  mid  was  for  sometime  the  residence  of  the  King 
of  France,  (Louis  XVIII.)  during  his  exile, 
BLA'NKET,  e.A  Fr.  blanchet ; It.  bumchefta,  pan- 
Bla'nket,  n.  »jmu  alhidus.  Skinner.  A white 
Bla'xketixg.  J covering.  It  is  applied  (met.)  by 
Shakspeare,  from  the  verb,  to  blank,  as  wc  might  now 
use  blanftne**. 

To  blanket ; to  cover  with,  to  toss  in,  a blanket. 

Nnbr  blanket i In  hus  bed.  nc  while  bird  by  fore  him. 

Piers  l’ [linkman,  p.  IOC. 


Woalrie  he  not  imw  tlwt  yt  wrr  « sort  of  freres  fulovrinir  ad 
abbot  uf  misrule  in  a chriiitcnuu  game  v*  wer  pricked  in  blanket  let , 
and  then  slunilii  stand  vp  and  preachc  rppon  a stoole  and  make  a 
mowyng  sermon.  Sir  Thomas  More,  fol.  350. 

• My  face  Ik  grime  with  filth. 

Blanket  mjr  loinr*,  rife  all  my  hairr*  in  knots. 

And  with  presented  naketlnesiM!  out-fore 
The  windrs,  and  pern-rut  ions  of  the  akle. 

ShahtpeOre.  Lear,  fol.  293. 

■ ■ Come  thick  night. 

And  pall  thee  in  the  duaueat  smouke  of  hell, 

That  my  keeoe  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 

Nor  beauen  peepe  through  the  blanket  of  the  darkc, 

To  cry,  bold,  hold.  Id.  Macbeth,  fol.  134. 

— — But  (maids)  »ee 

Ye  bathe  bis  fccte  : and  then  with  taplstry, 

Best  sheets,  and  blanfmets,  make  his  bed,  and  lay 
Soft  wascotes  by  him. 

( hap  man.  Homer'*  Odyttey,  fol.  298. 

Peri.  Clarendore  1 worst  of  all : for  him  to  know  this. 

Is  a second  blanhetting  to  me. 

hfatiingrr.  The  Parliament  of  Lore,  net  iv.  sc.  5. 

Insomuch  that  I fancy,  had  Tully  himself  pronounced  one  of 
bis  orations  with  a blanket  about  hit  shoulder*,  more  people  would 
have  laughed  at  hia  dress  than  have  admired  his  eloquence. 

Spectator,  No.  cl. 

Himself  among  the  starv'd  chiefs  he  spies. 

As  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies. 

And  oh  ! (be  cry’d)  what  street,  what  lone,  but  knows 
Oar  purgings,  pumping*,  blanketing*,  and  blows  1 

Pope.  The  Dam  iaif,  book  ft. 
Haste  t far,  O far,  your  infont  throng  remove  i 
Quick  from  your  stable*  drag  your  steeds  and  mules  : 

With  well-wet  tdanheh  guard  your  cypress  roofs. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Cane,  book  iiL 

Let  us  leave  this  place,  and  endeavour  to  get  a night's  lodging 
in  some  house  or  other,'  where  God  grant  there  may  he  neither 
blanket * nor  blanketeers,  nor  phantoms,  nor  enchanted  Moots. 

SmnUet.  Don  Quirote,  part  i.  book  iii.  chap.  4. 

Thou  mayest  depend  npon  it,  that  affair  of  the  blanketing  hap- 
pened to  thee,  for  the  fault  thou  wast  guilty  of,  In  omitting  to  put 
me  in  mind  of  it.  In  time.  Id.  Ib.  book  iii.  chap.  5. 

BLANQUILLE,  a small  coin  current  in  Morocco 
and  the  coast  of  Barbary,  value  about  three  halfpence. 

BLANTYRE,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Lanark.  A cotton  manufactory  on  a 


large  scale  was  erected  here  in  1787.  There  Is  a BLAN- 
mitieral  well  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  formerly  much  TYRE, 
resorted  to  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  other  com-  — 
plaints.  Population  2002.  Distance  two  miles  from 
Hamilton.  PHE3IE. 

BLAPS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleoptera,  section  Heteromera.  Latreiile  placed  it  in 
the  family  Tenebrmdla,  m his  Gen.  Crust,  ei  Insect. 
from  which  he  afterwards  removed  it  into  the  Pimc- 
Uar’ut.  Generic  character  : antenna:  filiform,  some- 
what monfiiform  towards  the  apex,  the  last  articula- 
tions globular;  labium  exserted,  transverse;  max- 
illary palpi  with  the  last  joint  broad  and  compressed  : 
body  elongate  ovate,  rather  narrower  before  ; thorax 
subquadrate ; elytra  united,  frequently  terminated  by 
a point,  inflected  beneath. 

Tenebrio  MarHsagus  of  Linnaeus  is  the  type  of  this 
genus ; it  is  a British  insect,  and  is  the  species  which 
formed  the  subject  of  Baker's  experiments  recorded 
in  the  Philotopitical  Transactions,  No.  457,  by  which 
it  appears  capable  of  resisting,  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  the  effects  of  submersion  in  alcohol,  having 
repeatedly  revived  after  being  kept  in  it  for  many 
hours.  The  individual  which  lie  had  often  submitted 
to  this  experiment,  lived  with  him  three  years  without 
any  food,  and  at  last  made  his  escape.  It  frequents 
vaults,  charnel  houses,  Ac.  from  which  circumstance 
it  may  have  derived  its  name. 

BLARE,  Dutch,  blaeren  t Ger.  Wirrren,  mugire.  Mr. 

Grose  says  blare  in  the  North  is  to  roar  and  cry, 

Liuguam  eliam  ab  irrisu  exerentem,  is  rendered  by 
Holland,  scornfully  lolling  and  blaring  out  his  tongue. 

Being  thus  armed  and  set  out,  they  bring  him  forth  against  this 
vainglorious  Gaulc,  set  all  upon  joy  full  foolishly,  and  (a*  the  an- 
cient writers  have  thought  it  worth  the  noting  ami  remembrance) 
scornfully  Idling  and  blaring  out  his  tongue. 

Holland.  Liams,  fol,  255. 

Blare,  a Bernese  coin  value  one  penny. 

BLARNEY,  a village  of  Ireland,  in  the  connty  of 
Cork.  Here  is  a castle  built  on  a bold  romantic  situ- 
ation. Houses  90.  Distant  95  miles  W.  of  Cork,  and 
138  from  Dublin. 

BLAS,  SAN,  a seaport  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Guiulalnxara,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Santiago.  The  climate  is 
very  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  it  is  therefore  only  inha- 
bited hy  those  who  are  immediately  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  port,  or  employed  in  official  situations, 
while  the  merchants  and  others  of  easy  circumstances 
live  principally  at  Tepee,  w here  the  climate  is  milder 
and  more  salubrious.  The  latitude  is  about  31°  33  N. 
and  the  longitude  105°  2'  W. 

BLANKETS,  or  Bi.abqurh,  a cluster  of  small  islands 
iu  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  Dingle  Bay.  The  largest  of 
these  is  not  more  than  three  miles  long,  and  less  than 
one  broad  ; while  several  of  the  others  are  merely 
barren  rocks. 

BLASPHK'ME,  "A  Fr. blasphemer t Sp.blasphtmar  ; 

Blakpue'mKR,  IGr.  jptiv,  Wapa  to  fiaWctte 

Blaspue'mkrkss,  frt/yipyuiji':  BakXui,  i.e.  peio,  and 

Blasphe'miho, 

Blakfhf/mous,  i To  attack  or  assail, the  fame.cha- 

Blasphemously,  Iracter,  or  reputation.  See  Blank. 

Blasphemy.  / To  attack,  assail,  insult,  the 
name,  the  attributes,  the  ordinances,  the  revelations 
the  will  or  government  of  God. 
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BLAB-  Tbasne  the  prince  of  prestr*  to  rente  hue  dotkis  and  sekle,  he 
PMF-ME.  hath  blafemtd,  what  jrit  han  wc  nede  to  witDcsau  ? lo  now  ye 
han  herd  blaiftmic.  Hlchf  Mattkcv  , ch.  xxvL 

Then  the  bye  priest  rent  his  clothe*  saying : he  lath  blasphemed : 
what  nede  hare  we  of  anye  moo  wytucssea,  behold  now  ye  haoe 
heard  Ui»  blasphemy.  titbit,  1531. 

Men  schulen  be  louynge  hiimilff,  coaertoaec,  high  ofberyngc, 
proude,  bleufmxtrt . not  obedient  to  fiutir  and  nwxdir,  unkyndr, 
cucaid  withouteo  aflcctiouji,  W%tUf.  Tylc,  ch,  iu. 

Against  whom  'the  confession*  and  assertions,  maturely  and  de- 
liberately considered)  the  judges,  and  doctors,  and  all  other  the 
parties  aforesaid  adiudged  the  same  Jone,  a supcrticious  sorceress*, 
and  a diabolical  blnspbcmersme  of  God,  and  of  bis  saindea. 

Halt,  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  115. 

Now  cometh  hasnrdrie  with  bis  ape  rtc  nannies,  as  tables  and 
raltaa,  of  wltirli  coiurlh  deceit,  false  outkes,  chiding*,  and  all 
taring,  blaspheming,  and  reneynge  of  God. 

Chaucer.  The  Persoites  Tale , v.  IL  p.  355. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Tyndall  happened  to  be  ia  the  company  of  a 
certain  diuioe  recounted  for  a learned  man,  and  in  communing  and 
disputing  with  him,  lice  drove  hyut  to  that  issue  that  the  sayd 
great  doc  tour  burst  out  into  these  blaipkemvus  words,  and  sayd,  are 
were  better  to  bee  without  God’s  lows  than  the  Pope’s. 

The  L»f*  if  Tyndall,  book  i.  2. 

The  Romishe  Nahugodoootcr  had  by  wrostynge  and  peruertyng 
the  holy  scriptures  of  God,  to  tlic  cstablj  thing  and  luaiatcuaunce 
of  Ills  rsurped  supremiUe  clymed  so  high  : that  he  was  not  nowc 
content  to  sitte  in  the  chair  of  Moves,  but  had  roost  blasphemously 
exalted  bimsdfe  ahouc  all  that  is  called  God,  that  ia  to  My,  bad 
made  Goddcs  wordc  frustrate,  that  his  mootc.caruptc  and  moate 
pestilcutc  doctrine  myght  take  place. 

Vdall.  Prtf.  To  the  King's  Majesty. 

Also  in  Aprill  was  a minor  called  the  holy  mayde  of  Kcnte, 
twooc  monkes,  and  twoo  frercs,  luuigcd  and  heeded,  for  treason, 
lltuphcmie,  and  bypocracir. 

Fabyon.  King  Henry  IT II.  Ann.  1534. 

While  ‘gairot  blasphemers'  general  sight 
Onr  painful  author  strirrtli, 

And  happy  spirits  which  lire  in  beaTc-oly  light 
On  earth  revive th. 

Beaumont.  On  Drey  ton’s  Biotas. 

And  more  oner  (which*  is  rnoeh  to  be  meruayled  at)  be  [Ro- 
mulus] also  proliybyted,  that  any  (hinge  ahuld  be  red  or  apokeo, 
rep  rochcablc  or  blatphrmous  to  God, 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot . Gooernovr,  p.  160. 

Whw  though  it  falloweth,  the  accuser  ncoer  shewed  signe  of 
* bauie  (th*  way  to  repvtance)  hut  terribly  curoeth,  A blasphe- 
mvmty  awenteih  lie  newer  c Omitted  any  such  act,  though  the  same 
be  registred  before  the  honorable,  y*  Quecnes  Malestles  high 
cwromUsiooen.  Stow.  Ann.  1557.  Queers  Mary. 

With  that,  all  mad  and  furious  lie  grew, 

Like  a fell  ma-diffc  through  enraged 'beat, 

And  mist,  and  baud,  and  blasphemies  forth  threw 
Against  the  gods. 

Spetuar . F <ter is  Queene,  book  v,  can.  1 1. 

How  long,  O Lord,  holy  and  true,  <h*t  tboe  not  judge  and 
avenge  tbyaelf  on  all  those  who  thus  continually  hlasphems  thy 
great  and  all-glorious  name,  and  use  it  to  palliate  their  moat 
atrocious  crimes  and  barbarous  enormities  ? 

Her -ridge.  Sermon  vi, 

Tlic  carnal  conceit,  that  God  will  graciously  receive  ainneta 
when  the  world  lias  left  them  ; that  when  by  calamitous  constraint 
they  arc  at  last  brought  to  confess  their  wicked  ness,  and  arc  only 
sorrowful  for  the  evil  consequences  of  it,  the  conceit  that  they  shall 
find  merry,  ia  atheism  of  as  bluaphtmous  a nature  as  the  denial  of 
a God.  Bales.  Danger  if  Prosperity. 

1 bare  aot  yet  instanced  in  the  grossest  part  of  their  superstition, 
not  lo  say  downright  idolatry,  in  this  kind  ; I mean  in  their  extra- 
rag  aot  worship  of  the  blessed  virgin  and  mother  of  onr  Lord; 
whom  they  blasphemously  call  the  Queen  of  Hcarcu. 

TH  lot  ton.  Sermon  xl 


He  healed  the  man  that  was  tick  of  the  palsy,  and  forgave  his 
sins ; a plain  proof  of  bis  dirinity,  because  none  but  God  has  the 
power  ami  prerogative  of  forgiving  tins  ; and  therefore  the  Jews 
accused  him  of  blasphemy  for  pretending  to  this  power. 

Porleus.  Lecture  il. 


Sceptics  may  wrangle,  and  mockers  may  blaspheme , but  the 
pioos  man  knows  by  evidence  too  sublime  for  their  comprehension, 
that  his  affections  are  not  misplaced,  and  that  bis  hopes  shall  not 
be  disappointed.  Beattie.  On  Truth,  part  i.  ch.  2. 

Much  pains  have  been  taken  to  poison  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of 
people,  but  especially  the  middling  and  the  lower  classes,  by  the 
most  impious  and  blasphemous  publications  that  ever  disgraced  any 
Christian  country.  Portree.  Lecture  i. 

BLAST,  p.  'J  A. S.bltr ttan  ; Gcr.  Hasten,  to  blow. 
Blast,  ».  I Formed  upon  the  past  part,  of  blsrtan , 
Bla'stkr,  V to  blaze,  a.  r. 

BiVstino,  I To  strike  as  with  a sudden  gust 
Bla'stment.  ) or  wind ; as  with  an  impetuous  and 
destructive  wind. 


BLAS- 

PHEME. 


To  wither  up,  to  desolate,  to  destroy,  to  annihilate. 
It  is  used  by  Hall  and  Surrey  for  to  blow  or  sound  a 
blast,  to  sound  aloud,  to  proclaim. 

But  rede  that  boweth  downc  for  eociy  blast— 

Ful  lightly  cesac  wind,  it  wol  arise 
But  so  nil  not  an  oke,  whan  U is  cast. 

Chaucer.  Treeless , book  iL  fol.  165. 


Whan  tbei  were  in  the  sea  amid. 

Out  of  the  north  tbei  see- a doude, 

The  *torm  arose,  the  wyndes  loud*  : 

Then  blewen  many  a drwdefoll  blasts. 

Cower.  Coif.  Am.  book  viiL 
A myght  y tre  anil  of  a noble  heyght 
Whose  bcautc  blasted  was  with  boyatoos  winde 
His  Icancs  lostc,  tbe  aappe  was  from  the  rynde. 

Skelton.  The  Crou-ne  of  Lmurett. 


Phyllip  duke  of  Burguync,  ahydyng  still  in  his  high  &.  warlike 
enterprise,  asiebled  together  of  FJemyngus,  Pvcardcs,  Hollanders, 
■ ml  Henowicrsa  greatr  army,  to  Ute  nombre  ofxl.m.  so  wall  armed, 
so  srdl  v hailed , so  well  furnished  with  ordctiauncr,  dc  wll  garnish- 
ed in  all  thyngaa,  that  they  thought**  in  tbrir  hartea,  and  blasted 
ciuongret  Ibrymsdfvw,  that  the  Galician*  would  leaue  the  town 
desolate,  & flic  for  their  sauegarxle,  liesryrigr  onely  tbe  appruacbvng 
of  tbe  Gauntoy*.  Halt.  King  Henry  FI. 


All  thy  trees  and  Droit  of  (by  lande  slud!  be  marred  with  bias- 
tynge.  Bible,  1551.  lint.  eh.  xxviii. 


Nor  blasted  may  thy  name  be  by  the  month  of  those 

Whom  death  bath  shut  in  syleace,  so  that  they  may  not  diadooe. 

Surrey.  Psalm  80. 

After  mydnighl  the  trumpeCtaa  sounded  in  kiog  He  ryes  boost  ; 
than  euery  man  made  Lym  ridy ; at  the  sccoudc  Hast  they  < Ire  we 
out  of  their  lodgynges,  and  ordered  tbre  hatayU. 

Froissart.  Chronyctf , V.  1.  C.  237. 

And  now  were  all  the  hope*  of  my  future  life  upon  blasting.  The 
Indentures  were  preparing  : the  time  was  set  • my  suites  were 
sddres  for  the  journey-  What  was  the  issue  ? O God,  thy  Pro- 
vidence made  and  found  it. 

Halt.  Specialties  if  hi  Lift,  p.  3. 


MlCH.  f am  no  blaster  of  a ladies  beauty. 

Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  special  favours, 

1 know  how  tender  rrptilaUon  is, 

And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preserv’d,  lady. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Rule  a Wife,  act  !.  SC.  1. 

Jo  tlw  roorne  and  liquid  dew  of  youth, 

Contagious  blast  meats  are  most  imminent. 

Skahepnre.  Hamlrt,  fol.  156. 

But  it  may  be  noted,  that  die  blossom*  do  not  forthwith  dis- 
cover the  blast , an  old  experienced  countryman  having  once  given 
roe  notice  of  a Hasty  noon  and  within  a dny  or  two  showing  the 
proof  upon  tbe  cherry- blossom*  then  dogging,  but  not  much 
altering  their  colour  till  two  days  more  were  past. 

Boyle.  Works,  Proposals,  tfe.  book  Hi.  p.  154. 

He  [the  debauchery  blasts  all  tbe  fruit  he  tastes,  and  where  tbe 
brute  has  been  devouring  there  U nothing  left  worthy  tbe  relish  of 
the  mu.  Spectator,  No.  exeix. 
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And  •«  vrltrre  iurlr  winter  jmssrs  off, 

Par  In  the  nortli,  ami  call*  lii»  ruflan  Masts : 

His  Masts  obey,  and  quit  the  bowling  hill, 

The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravag'd  rale. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

And  though  no  gathering  clouds  the  dajr  control, 

Tli rough  shies  serene  portentous  thunders  roll : 

Pierce  Masting  bolts  from  northern  regions  come, 

And  aim  their  vengeance  at  imperial  Rome. 

Ho tee.  LiUrun't  Pharsalia,  book  L 

The  secrets  of  tb*  abyss  to  spy, 

He  passed  the  (laming  bounds  of  place  and  time  : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blase. 

Where  angrls  tremble,  while  tliey  gase. 

He  saw  ; but,  Matted  with  excess  of  light, 

Clos'd  Lia  eyes  in  cndlcM  night. 

Cray.  The.  Progress  of  Poesy. 

Sach  is  the  disposition  of  mankind,  if  they  cannot  blast  the 
action,  they  will  censure  the  vanity. 

,1 felmoth.  Pliny,  Letter  viii.  book  i. 

Thus  oft,  reclin'd  at  ease,  I lose  an  hour 
At  ev'ning,  till  at  length  the  freezing  Mast, 

That  sweep*  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
The  recollected  pow'rs.  Cmrper.  The  Task,  book  It. 

These  s noon  ion*  Masters  maintained  their  delectable  music, 
while  Ut«  quern  [ Elizabeth]  rode  through  the  tilt  yard,  to  the 
grand  entrance  of  the  castle,  which  was  washed  by  the  lake. 

Lang  ham  is  Gilpin.  Tour  through  the  Lakes , i.  51. 

Blast,  in  Iron  U’orkt  and  Foundries,  is  used  to 
denote  a powerful  stream  of  air  introduced  into  the 
furnace  for  accelerating  combustion,  and  which  is 
hence  called  a Blast  Furnace,  to  distinguish  it  from 
those  furnaces  where  the  ignition  is  produced  by 
a more  gentle,  stream,  or  by  the  mere  action  of  the 
atmosphere  entering  on  a large  surface. 

As  the  subject  of  Ikon  Manufactory  is  treated 
at  large  under  its  proper  head  in  this  work,  it  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  state  generally,  that  the 
great  object  to  be  effected  by  the  Blast  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  a given  quantity  of  solid  fuel  in  the  least 
possible  time,  and  with  it,  the  accompanying  quan- 
tity of  ore.  That  furnace  and  that  Blast  by  which 
this  can  be  effected  always  Yields  the  greatest  portion 
of  iron,  all  other  things  being  the  same ; but  the 
means  of  producing  this  maximum  of  products, 
no  withstanding  the  various  improvements  which 
the  last  half  century  has  introduced  into  our  iron 
works,  is  perhaps  still  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
desiderata  of  English  engineers. 

Generally,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Blast,  the 
furnace  is  filled  with  alternate  strata  of  coke,  iron- 
stone or  ore,  and  limestone,  heated  by  a simple  atmos- 
pheric pressure  to  a bright  red  or  white  heat,  and  the 
iron-stone  to  a melting  heat  : after  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Blast  rapidly  increases  the  temperature, 
exhibits  the  fuel  under  an  intense  white  heat,  and  the 
iron-stone  rapidly  dissolving  before  it,  and  showing 
itself  of  a blackish  colour.  With  regard  to  the  proper 
density  of  the  air  which  constitutes  the  Blast,  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst  those,  who,  from 
their  situations,  ought  to  be  best  able  to  judge;  some 
advocating  a soft  Blast,  and  others  contending  for  one 
of  less  volume  and  greater  density,  the  extremes 
varying  from  l^lb.  to  4lbs.  upon  a circular  inch. 
The  proper  point  of  maximum  effect,  however,  is  as 
we  have  stated  above,  by  no  means  of  easy  determina- 
tion ; because  it  is  necessary  in  considering  it  to  pay 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel,  and  this  will  affect 
our  results  in  a much  more  sensible  degree  than  is 


generally  supposed.  In  our  treatise  just  referred  to, 
wc  have  endeavoured  to  examine  this  subject  under  all 
its  bearings,  and  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the 
best  information  that  can  be  obtained  on  this  highly 
important  inquiry,  and  wc  shall  therefore  in  this 
place  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  definition  of 
the  term  os  above  given. 

Blasting,  is  a term  used  to  denote  the  operation 
employed  in  quarries  for  separating  pieces  of  the  rock 
or  stone  from  the  general  moss  ; it  is  also  sometimes 
hud  recourse  to  for  breaking  up  heavy  logs  of  wood 
for  the  purposes  of  fuel,  &c. 

In  the  quarry  the  process  is  as  follows  : A hole  is 
first  mode  in  the  stone,  by  a tool  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  the  depth  of  ten,  twelve  or  more  inches, 
according  to  circumstances  ; and  about  l£  or  *2  inches 
in  diameter.  A proper  charge  of  gunpowder  is  then 
lodged  in  it  at  the  bottom  ; the  upper  part  is  filled 
up  with  small  fragments  of  the  6tonc  firmly  rammed 
together;  a hole  or  passage  being  left  through  these 
materials,  by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  rod,  which  is 
turned  round  during  the  operation  of  ramming.  This 
iron  being  now  withdrawn,  the  space  that  it  occupied 
is  also  charged  with  powder,  and  a slow  match  being 
applied  to  it,  (in  order  to  give  the  workmen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retire)  the  explosion  after  a time  takes  place, 
and  a piece  of  stone  of  greater  or  less  dimensions  is 
obtained.  A more  modern  practice  however  is  now 
very  commonly  adopted  : this  consists  in  merely  in- 
troducing a straw  tilled  with  gunpowder  amongst  the 
powder  or  charge  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  amt  filling 
the  other  part  of  the  cylinder  with  loose  sand.  A 
match  being  then  applied  us  before  to  the  powder  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  straw,  the  explosion  is  produced 
with  the  same  effect  as  in  the  former  cose.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  great  resistance  which  the 
loose  sand  opposes  to  the  powder  in  this  operation, 
but  it  is  an  effect  well  known  to  artillerists,  who 
sometimes  avail  themselves  of  it  to  burst  their  cannon 
in  order  to  prevent  their  falling,  in  a serviceable  state, 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

The  process  for  Blasting  large  and  knotty  blocks  of 
wood,  os  roots  of  trees,  &c.  is  effected  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  at  least  according  to  the  common  prac- 
tice ; but  Mr.  Kuight,  of  Foster-lane,  London,  has 
within  a few  years  invented  a very  simple  apparatus 
for  that  purpose,  for  which  he  received  the  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts ; and  an  account  of  it  is  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  that  Society  for  ISO 2,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a Blasting  Screw.  When  a piece  of  Wood 
is  to  be  split,  a hole  is  bored  in  it  to  a proper  depth  with 
an  auger,  and  a quantity  of  gun-powder  introduced. 
The  screw  is  then  forced  into  the  cylindric  hole  by 
menns  of  a handle  at  its  upper  part,  to  which  a lever 
may  be  applied  when  necessary.  It  is  screwed  down 
till  it  nearly  touches  the  powder,  and  a match  is  then 
passed  through  the  hollow-  part  drilled  along  its  axis. 
This  match,  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  ami 
made  of  linen  twist  steeped  in  a solution  of  saltpetre, 
is  then  set  on  fire,  and  the  log  rent  into  sundry  pieces. 
It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  some  danger  in 
using  this  screw,  if  the  piece  of  wood  is  in  any  way 
decayed,  as  in  this  cose,  the  threads  have  not  a suffi- 
cient hold,  and  it  is  in  such  instances  driven  out  of 
the  hole  without  exploding  the  wood,  and  may  cause 
some  mischief.  One  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Trans- 
actions above  referred  to. 
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BEUREN. 


BLATANT.  "I  know  not,”  says  Skinner,  n whether 
or  not  from  the  Lat.  balatus  ; q.  d.  balant  cel  balatans." 
See  B/.ATTER. 

But  now  I come  vnto  my  course  agaiae. 

To  his  ateliiiieinent  of  Utc  blatant  beast ; 

WIm>  nil  this  wliile  at  will  dkl  range  and  raise, 

WltiTlI  none  was  him  to  stop,  nor  none  him  to  restrain?. 

S pen  ter.  Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  12. 


Out  voyage  is  to  the  He  of  Doggr*,  there  where  the  blaftant 
beast  doth  rule  and  raigne  renting  the  credit  of  whom  it  please. 
Ami.  lirit.  Drama.  The  Bet  ante /ram  Pernastut,  art  r.  sc.  4. 

Hind.  The  Panther's  breath  was  erer  fam'd  for  sweet ; 

But  from  the  Wolf  such  wishes  oft  I meet ; 

You  (earn'd  this  language  from  the  Mutant  beast, 

Or  rather  did  not  speak,  but  were  possess'd. 

Dry  den.  The  Hind  and  Panther,  part  U. 

Led  by  the  blatant  rolce  along  the  skies. 

He  cotnes,  where  faction  orer  cities  flies  ; 

A talking  fiend,  whom  snaky  locks  disgrace, 

And  numerous  mouths  deform  her  dusky  (ace. 

Parnell.  Queen  .fnne'i  Peace. 


BLATTA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Orthopfera,  family  Blattaria  of  Latreiile.  Ge- 
neric character,  after  Lamarck  ; antenna:  setaceous, 
inserted  beneath  the  eyes  ; labium  rounded  before  ; 
labium  bifid ; body  oblong,  suboval,  depressed ; thorax 
nearly  flat,  smooth,  shield-shaped,  marginate,  covering 
the  head  ; elytra  horizontal ; abdomen  furnished  with 
two  short  conical  ap(>endages ; feet  formed  for  run- 
ning, tarsi  with  live  joints. 

The  common  cockroach,  B.  orientalis , which  is  the 
type  of  this  genus,  is  but  too  well  known  in  our 
kitchens.  Like  all  its  congeners,  it  is  an  active,  vora- 
cious insect,  running  with  great  rapidity,  and  devour- 
ing indiscriminately  almost  all  the  common  articles 
of  food,  particularly  bread,  flour,  sugar,  fcc.  They 
conceal  themselves  during  the  day,  behind  the  walls 
and  hangings  of  the  rooms,  and  ut  night  pour  forth  in 
hordes,  sometimes  literally  blackening  the  floor  with 
their  numbers.  It  is  said  that  they  are  killed  by  an 
infusion  of  the  roots  of  Nymphtta  alia,  the  white 
water  lily.  B.  jlmericana,  is  often  brought  to  this 
country  alive  in  cargoes  from  America.  It  is  a most 
destructive  insect.  The  larvae  differ  but  little  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  perfect  insect,  except  in  wanting 
the  wings  and  elytra. 

BLA'TTER,  > Lat.  blaftro,  from  blatio , which 

Bi.a'tteroox.  J Vossius  says  you  may  derive  from 
the  Gr.  fiXArov,  for  fiXqrou,  cast,  thrown  forth  ; aro  rod 
flaXXeto. 

To  throw  out,  (*c.)  idle  words,  to  speak  foolishly, 
to  bubble,  to  blab. 

For  before  it  flhe  tongue]  she  hath  set  a pallitmdo  of  sharp  teeth, 
to  the  end  that  if  peradveutur*  it  will  not  obey  reason,  which 
within  holdrth  It  hard  &s  if  with  a strait  bridle,  but  it  will  blatter 
out  and  not  tarry  within,  we  might  bile  it  until  it  bleed  again,  and 
so  restrain  the  intemperance  thereof. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  159. 

She  [a  ship]  road*  at  peace,  through  his  onely  paincs  and  ex- 
cellent induraucc,  how  ever  envy  list  to  blatter  against  biro. 

S pm  ter.  On  Ireland. 

1 will  endeavour  to  lose  the  memory  of  him,  and  that  my 
thoughts  may  never  run  more  upon  the  fashion  of  his  faee,  which 
you  know  he  hath  no  cause  to  brag  of  : i hate  such  Uatrrxtons. 

IIuu  elT » IjtUert , book  ii.  let.  75. 

BLAUBEUREN,  a small  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtembcrg,  nt  the  confluence  of  the  river  Ach  with 
the  Blau.  Both  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  made 
there,  but  it  is  most  noted  for  on  engagement  which 

VOL.  XT1II. 


took  place  in  its  neighbourhood  betwoen  the  Austrians  BLAU- 
and  the  French  in  1WX),  in  which  the  latter  were  BEUREN. 
victorious.  It  is  about  7 miles  west  of  Ulm.  BlTze. 

BLAYE,  or  Blavks,  a seaport  of  France,  in  the  ‘ ^ 

department  of  Gironde,  about  SO  miles  north  of 
Bourdeaux.  It  stands  near  the  conflux  of  the  Gironde 
with  the  Dordogne.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  upper  or  citadel,  and  the  lower,  which  is  the  seat 
of  trade.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  and  is  frequented 
by  uumcrous  vessels,  foreign  us  well  as  domestic, 
which  export  great  quantities  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
grain.  The  population  was  lately  about  350U.  Lat. 

45°  S'  N.  long.  U°  34'  W. 

BLAZE,  v.  \ A.  S.  bUrsan,  to  blow.  Fast  parti- 

Blaze,  n.  i ciple,  blazed,  bias'd,  blast. Gcr.  blutcn ; 

Bla'zixu,  '-Dutch,  bltiaen  i tiucitare  igntm  JJatu. 

Bla'zer,  l Kilian.  To  raise  a flame  by  blowing. 

Bla'kuiie.  /More  probably  to  emit  a flume,  like  a 
blast. 

To  rush,  issue,  send  forth  or  emit,  like  a blast;  i.c, 
suddenly,  widely,  rapidly. 

To  spread  or  disperse,  to  divulge,  to  publish,  to 
proclaim  : also  to  display  or  set  forth  conspicuously, 
ostentatiously.  And  also  restricted  to  the  heraldic 
blazonry  of  arms. 

This  lady  brought  in  Her  right  bond 
Of  brenning  fire  a bUtnug  broad 
Whereof  the  flame  and  lsotc  fire 
Hath  many  a lady  in  desire 
Of  loue  brought. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Bate,  fol.  133. 

Tbo  Uyv  there  certain*  woodde  elifte 
Of  wbiche  tlw  peers  uowe  and  eft© 

•She  mad*  hem  in  the  pities  wetc, 

And  put  hem  in  the  ftrye  hetr. 

And  take  the  hronde,  with  all  the  blase. 

And  fhric*  she  began  to  rase 

About  Em>t».  Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  v.  fol.  106. 

And  there  u-ithall  the  biasing  of  her  eynv. 

Was  like  the  bcames  of  Titan,  truth  to  tell. 

Which  glads  vs  all  that  ia  this  n-orld  do  dwell. 

Gatcaigne.  Dan  Bartholomew. 

While  I was  glorious  In  worldly  wolefulncsae,  and  had  toe  he 
good**  in  wealth,  as  maken  manor  rich,  tbo  was  1 drawe  into 
compaignies  that  loos,  prise,  and  name  venen  i tbo  louteden 
blatoart,  tho  eurrvidrn  gloaours,  tho  wclromcden  flatterers  tbo 
worshipped  thilke,  that  now  drinen  not  to  lonkc. 

Chaucer.  The  Tettament  of  Loue,  book  i.  fol.  294. 

And  as  it  sccmeth  that  the  reverberation  of  alight  doth  more 
offence  unto  the  feeble  eyes  ; eten  m those  reproebe*  which  are 
retorted  and  sent  hock  again  by  the  truth,  upon  a man  that  biased 
them  before  are  more  offensive.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  197. 

For  when  they  hear  so  much  evil  biased  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  few  or  none  escape  without  haring  some  foul  blot  rubb’d  upon 
him,  and  infamous  crime  reported  of  him,  whether  truly  or  falsly, 
they  think  that  sin  and  wickcdnew  is  no  Mich  strange  thing,  and  to 
embolden  tbetnsclrrs  to  commit  that  which  they  hear  is  to  common. 

Hvpkint.  Ejrpoticion  upon  Sinth  Commandment , fob  209. 

A train?  of  powdrr  was  made,  and  set  on  Are,  which  gave  to  the 
blessed  martyr  of  God,  a blatte,  and  scorched  his  left  hand  and 
that  side  of  bis  face,  hut  neither  kindled  the  wood  nor  yet  the 
coales.  A'aor.  History  of  the  A formation,  fol.  6. 

VUrrera  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debard, 

Babblers  o I fully,  and  Matert  of  crime. 

Spenter.  Faertr  Queene,  book  ii.  ran.  9. 

I can  nat  tell  you  what  was  this  knyghtes  name,  nor  of  what 
counter,  but  the  Mature  of  his  armes  was  goulcs,  two  fusses  sable, 
a border  sable.  Froissart.  Crony  dr,  V.  1.  C.  281. 

Large  shells  of  nut*  their  covering  helmet  yield. 

And  o’er  the  region,  with  reflected  rays. 

Tall  grove*  of  needle  for  their  I an  res  blaze. 

Dreadful  in  arms  the  inarching  mire  appear. 

Parnell.  Battle  »f  the  Frege  and  Altec,  hook  ii. 
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BLAZE.  Other*  are  of  opinion  that  it  foretell*  battel  I and  bloodshed, 
— and  believe  it  of  the  Mate  prognostication  a*  the  tail  of  a biasing 

bleach.  m*t.  spectator.  No.  127. 

But  when  t!»cir  chain*  were  cast  aside, 

Sec  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide, 

Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 

And  mingle  with  the  Maze  of  day. 

Parnell.  A S>gkt  Piece  on  Death. 

Near,  and  more  near,  the  swimming  radiance  roll'd  i 
Along  the  mountain*  stream  Che  lingering  fires. 

Sublime  the  groves  of  Ida  these  with  gold. 

And  all  the  heaven  resounds  with  louder  lyres. 

Beattie.  The  Judgment  of  Paris. 

If  of  Drydeu’s  fire  the  blase  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  beat  is 
more  regular  aud  constant . Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

BLA'ZON,  n.^  (From  blaze.)  Fr.  blasonner.  To 

Bla'zox,  p.  > blaze  arms.  Cotgravc.  As  to  blaze, 

Bi.a'zonfh.  J no  to  blazon  is. 

To  spread  or  disperse,  to  divulge,  to  publish,  to 
proclaim.  Also  to  display  or  set  forth  conspicuously, 
ostentatiously. 

I wot  not  whit  I My  yet,  although  I know  what  I would  saic  : 
for  I would  neucr  Unset*  loue  with  me  tongue,  without  I were 
•ore  hurt  in  mine  vndcratanding.  Golden  Book,  part  iv.  2. 

But  now  friend  Cornelius,  sith  I bane  blastned  his  vaunt, 
hearken  bis  vertue  aad  worth inesae.  Id.  y.  8.  1. 

Well,  if  it  were  folic  to  bewnile  tilings  which  are  vn  possible  to 
lie  recouered,  sith  Had  I wist  doth  seldorae  serue  u a Mason  of 
good  understanding. 

Gascoigne.  Advertisement  to  the  Header. 


Indeed  a silence  does  that  tomb  befit. 

Where  is  no  herald  left  to  klaton  it. 

Donne.  Klegiet  upon  the  Aulbour. 
Tlie  hag  lay  long  revolving  what  might  be, 

The  blest  event  of  such  an  embassy  : 

Then  blasons  in  dread  senile  her  hideous  form  ; 

So  lightning  gilds  tbc  unrelenting  storm. 

Garth,  The  Dispensary,  can.  2. 

Hi*  whole  mind  was  Masoned  over  with  a variety  of  glittering 
Images  ; coronets,  escutcheons,  Ac. 

Goldsmith.  Cttite*  of  the  World,  let.  104. 

My  honourable  friend  has  not  brought  clown  a spirited  imp  of 
chivalry  to  win  the  first  arhierrincnt  and  blason  of  arms  on  him 
milk-white  shield  in  a field  listed  against  him. 

Burke.  On  Shot  ten  tug  the  Duration  of  Parliament. 

Tlicse  historians,  recorders,  and  blasoners  of  virtues  and  arms, 
differ  wholly  from  that  other  description  of  historians,  who  never 
assign  any  act  of  politicians  to  a good  motive. 

Id,  A letter  to  a Noble  lard. 


BLEACH,  v. 
Bleach,  n. 
Bleach,  adj. 
Bleacher. 


A.  S.  blican,  ablican,  dealbare ; Ger. 
■bkichr  n ; Dutch,  bleycken ; Swe,  LLeka. 
To  wliiten,  to  make  pale,  or  white. 


Some  one,  fur  she  is  pale  and  Uribe, 

Some  one,  for  she  is  soft  of  speche. 

Gower.  Cos/.  Am.  book  V, 


When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  strawe*, 

And  tnerrie  larkc*  arc  ploughmans  docket ; 

When  turtle*  tread,  and  rookes  aad  dawes. 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smockcx. 

Ska  k i pea  re.  Lone's  labour's  Lott , fol.  144. 

After  that,  they  lie  spred  abroad  and  displaled  open  to  tbr  sunne, 
and  left  without  dores  to  take  all  wrirtbers  both  day  and  night, 
and  to  bee  bleached,  uulill  they  Le  drie  and  white. 

Holland.  Plinit , r.  i fol.  470. 

Tliere  runneth  likewise  nnt  of  vine*  a rertaine  gum,  which  is 
passing  good  for  the  bteacn,  acabs,  and  seal*  in  little  children. 

Id.  r.  L fol.  991. 


Virgil,  to  gtve  this  thought  likewise  a rioatbing  of  poetry,  des- 
cribe* some  spirits  as  blmrUtng  m tbe  winds. 

Toiler,  No.  154. 


Immortal  liberty,  whose  look  sublime. 

Hath  bleach'd  the  tyrant’s  cheek  in  every  varying  dime. 

Smollett.  Ode  to  Independence. 

In  the  price  of  linen  we  must  add  tbc  wages  of  the  fi&x-drrewr, 
of  the  spinner,  of  the  weaver,  of  the  bleacher,  Ac.  together  with 
the  profits  of  their  respective  employers. 

Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  c.  6. 


BLEACH. 

BLEAR. 


On  the  side  of  the  great  bleaekery  are  the  public  walla. 

Pennant. 


BLEAK,  ^ Tbc  same  word  as  bleach,  differ- 
Ble'akness,  f ently  applied.  Pale  or  white  ; as  the 
Blk'aky,  f earth,  the  herbage,  bleached  or  bleaked 

Ble'akly.  j by  cold  piercing  winds  ; and  then  ap- 
plied to  that  which  is  cx]x>sed  to  cold,  piercing  winds; 
to  that  which  is  chill,  dreary,  desolate. 

By  the  fonrtiie  scale,  the  beast,  the  voyre,  and  tbe  pale  horse, 
raayrst  thou  vnderetaode  the  beretykes,  which  c dyd  dyuerse  wayca 
and  a long  lyrne  me  tbe  holy  eburebe  with  false  doctrine.  And 
bauc  made  it,  as  it  were  pale  St  bleaked  tor  very  sorow  & 
heuynes.  L'dall.  Hevelations,  ch.  vi.  fol.  8. 

With  bleak  and  with  congealing  winds 
The  earth  in  shining  chains  be  binds  ; 

And  still  as  he  doth  forthrr  pass, 

QuArrics  his  way  with  liquid  glass. 

Cotton.  Translations.  Winter. 

Being  shipped  at  Deippe,  the  sea  used  ns  hardly  j and,  nfter  a 
night  and  a great  part  of  tiic  tiny  following,  sent  us  back  well 
wind-beaten  to  that  bleak  baven  whence  wc  >ct  forth. 

Hall.  Account  of  Himself. 

■ Yett  this  dull  earth 

Vnto  a few  small  herbes  alfoords  a birth. 

Which  are  tbc  hardy  Naaaimmiaas  fare. 

Neere  the  sea  coast  they  bteahe/y  seated  are. 

May.  Lucan,  book  ix. 

Those  limbs,  in  lawn  and  softest  silk  array'd. 

From  sun-beams  guarded,  and  of  wind*  afraid. 

Can  they  bear  angry  Jove  ? can  they  resist 
The  parching  dog* tar,  and  the  bleak  north-east  ? 

Prior.  Henry  and  Emma. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zrrnbla  gn  naked,  witliont  complain- 
ing of  the  bteakne**  of  the  air  : a*  the  amirs  of  the  northern 
nations  keep  the  field  all  winter.  Addison. 

On  slirulis  they  browtr,  and,  on  the  Meaky  top 
Of  rugged  hills,  the  thorny  bramble  crop. 

Dry  den.  Hr.  Geos.  its. 

For  is  there  anght  that  Nature's  hand  has  sown 
To  bloom  and  ripen  in  the  hottest  zone  ? 

We  raise  it  here,  in  atorms  of  wind  and  ball. 

On  die  bleak  bosom  of  a sunless  rale. 

Cawthom.  Of  Taste. 

Butt,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  tbe  Cyprimu 
Albumns. 

BLEAR,  r.  T Skinner  and  Junius  coincide 
Blear,  adj.  J with  Minshew,  that  blear  is  the 

Blk'arkrss,  > Dutch,  bister,  pvttulu  ; and  Skinner 

Ble'arednf.ss,  J adds  that  bluer  is  from  the  Ger. 
Ble'arkyed-  J bluett,  tumneere ; from  the  A.S, 
blaic-tm,  flare,  inflate,  q.d.  cutis  injlatio. 

To  blear  the"  sight,  (met.)  is  to  dim,  impede,  or 
obstruct  the  sight,  as  if  disordered  with  pustules 
or  blains. 

He  bless ede  hem  w*  bus  bullcs,  A blerede  hure  efe. 

Piers  Plomkman,  p.  4. 

Phcbus,  (quod  he)  tor  all  thy  worthiness, 

For  all  thy  beautce,  and  all  thy  gvntillencsM, 

For  all  thy  song,  and  all  tlijr  minstraicie, 

Por  all  thy  waiting.  Meted  is  thin  rye. 

With  on  of  litel  reputation. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Tale,  v.  17198. 
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Entiling  damei  my  patience  still  did  prom. 

And  bleard e mine  eyes,  tlH  I became  *o  Mind 
That  icing  not  what  furie  brought  race  foortb, 

/ 1 followed  moot  (alwayea)  that  least  »u  worth. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruit*  of  Fell  err. 

And  lot*  thou  abouidate  suppose  by  apace 
my  talke  myghte  ouergruw 
In  bulke  the  bleureeydt  Crispins  roole 
whone  lounge  on  patent*  free 
Did  retrblene  run,  enen  here  I cease 
not  one  word  more  of  me. 

Drttnt.  Hornet.  The  frit  Satyr*. 

The  Jewe  potteth  aware  his  wife  for  stench  of  bnrtb,  for  blear - 
net  of  the  eyes,  or  for  any  such  like  fautes,  where  as  among  chris- 
ten men,  there  is  but  one  mute  onely  wbitebe  diaadueUi  wcdlocke, 
and  that  is  the  brcache  of  tbc  fayth  & promise  of  matrimony. 

Udatt.  Mark,  ch.  x. 

Thy  bright  eye* , bleart  and  wrinkle : and  so  change 
Thy  forme  at  all  parts,  that  thou  shall  be  strange 
To  all  tbe  wooers. 

Chapman.  Homer' t Odytttt,  book  xiii.  fol.  208. 

But  say  tlx  eyes  bee  enfUmed  and  bleered onely,  without  any 
ex traord inane  moisture  appearing  in  them,  the  little  muscles 
lying  within  the  loines  of  a swine,  rosted  and  afterwards  punned 
to  a cataplasmc,  and  so  applied,  do  quite  rid  awae  tbe  same 
bleered ness.  Holland.  Plinie,  iL  fol.  325. 

They,  who  be  loath  and  take  heed  to  offend  and  hurt  them  that 
are  bleart-eyed  or  otherwise  given  to  the  paine  and  inflammation 
of  them,  do  mingle  among  the  gallant  and  lively  colours,  note 
duskish  shadows.  Id.  Plutarch,  foL  252. 

Thro' which,  by  strength  of  hand,  A hides  drew 
Chain'd  Cerberus,  who  lagg'd  and  restive  grew, 

With  his  blear'd  eyo  our  brighter  day  to  view. 

Tate  and  Slonestreet.  Ooid’t  Met.  The  Story  of  jEg  tut. 

b *t  not  a pity  now,  that  tickling  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  a oil  blear  the  sight 

Of  oracles  like  these  ? Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  iii. 


BLEAT,  t."|  A.  8,  bUetnn  t Dutch,  blatent  Ger. 
Bleat,  n.  rble/ren  i It.  belare  ; Fr.  btler  ; Sp.  balar  ; 
Ble'atixo.  J Lat.  bnlare. 

Bleat  is  the  cry  of  the  sheep. 

Awe  Uatef  after  lomb, 

I.houy  after  ralue  cu 
Bullnc  atertej 
Bucke  uert»*y 

M urie  sing  CUCCU.  Hilton  » Ardent  Songs 
Set  in  ray  ahip,  mine  rare  reacht,  where  we  rod 
The  bellowing  of  oxen,  and  the  bleat t 
Of  Aeecie  abcepc. 

Chapman’ t Odyuet,  book  xii.  fol.  107. 
Then  suddenly  wns  beard  along  the  main 
To  low  the  ox,  to  bleat  tlx  woolly  train. 

Pope.  Odyssey. 

Ere  yet  we  reach'd  tbe  const  tbe  bleat  of  sheep 
And  lowings  loud  of  oxen  in  the  stall, 

Came  o'er  mine  car. 

Coseper.  Odyssey,  book  xii.  I.  307. 

And  Samuel  answered  : what  meaaeth  the  bleatinge  of  the 
aheepe  I myne  earea,  and  tbe  nnywe  of  the  oxe  whicbe  I hearc. 

Btbie,  1551.  1 Samuel,  ch.  XV. 

The  humble  shepherd  Jo  hia  rays, 

Having  his  rustic  homage  paid, 

And  to  some  cool  retired  shade 
Driven  hia  bleating  (locks  to  gr axe  j 
Sits  down  delighted  with  tlx  sight 
Of  thai  great  lamp,  so  mild,  so  fair,  so  bright. 

Sherburne.  The  Snn  Rite. 

How  he  could  finite  in  bis  heart  tn  be  served  at  his  table  with 
ue  dead  bodies,  and  as  men  may  pay,  rerv  idols,  to  make  lus 
food  and  nourishment  of  those  parts  sod  members  which  a little 
before  did  bleat,  low,  bellow,  walke,  and  see. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  470. 


The  Troians  (Tike  a sort  of  ewes  pend  in  a rich  man's  fold,  BLEAT. 

Close  at  his  do  re,  till  all  be  milk  t ; never  baaing  bold,  

Hearing  the  bleating  of  their  lambs  l did  all  their  wide  host  fill  BLEED. 

With  shouts  and  clamours.  t * , 

Chapman.  Homer's  Jltad,  book  »v.  fol.  60.  ~ ’ v "~ 

"t  The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold, 

Fierce  drags  tbe  bleating  prey,  ne’er  drunk  her  milk, 

Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece.  Thomson.  Spring. 

In  time  las  [Shcnstooe'*]  expenses  brought  clamours  about  luiu, 
that  overpowered  tbe  lamb’s  bleat  and  the  linnet's  song  ; and  the 
groves  were  haunted  by  brings  very  different  from  iauos  and 
™bie*.  Johnson.  Life  of  Skenttone. 

In  cold  stiff  soils  tbe  Heaters  oft  complain 
Of  gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  term'd  the  bait  j 
Those  let  the  neighbouring  fold  or  ready  crook 
Detain  ; and  pour  into  their  cloven  fleet 
Corrosive  drugs.  J)yer.  The  Fleece,  book  I. 

BLEB.  Skinner  says,  from  the  Ger.  blaen,  fume s* 
cere,  turgescere,  to  swell.  See  Bli'b. 

" A blister ; also  a bubble  in  the  water.  North.’ 

Grose. 

And  were  not  the  angels  a great  deal  better  employed  in  the 
beholding  the  wurlh  of  their  Creatour,  then  to  diminish  their  own 
happiness,  hy  attending  those,  whom  nothing  can  make  hsppx  l 
looking  on  this  troubled  passing  stream  of  the  perishing  genera- 
tions of  inrn,  to  as  little  purpose  almost,  as  idle  boys  do  on  dancing 
blebs  and  bobbles  in  the  water.  More.  On  the  Soul,  (j,  6. 

BLECH  INGLE  Y,  a small  Borough  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  at  the  foot  of  tl»e  great  chalk  range.  It  has 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  23  Edward 
I.  Population  1851,  1187.  Distant  twenty  miles 
south  of  London,  two  from  Godstone. 

BLECH NUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Ferns. 

BLEE,  A.  8.  bleoh,  from  blctcan,  efflorescert,  to  blow, 
to  bloom.  In  Hitson’s  Ancieut  Songs,  p.  57,  “ Hire 
bleo  blykyelh  so  bright.” 

Applied  generally  to  the  complexion,  hue,  colour. 

Mine  herte  oppressed  is  so  wonderfully, 

Onely  for  him  which  so  is  bright  of  blee, 

Aliu  I trowc  I sbal  him  nrucr  see. 

Chaucer.  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen,  foL  320. 

Dere  bey  rosis  of  red  Mr, 

And  lilie  iikful  for  to  sc. 

Uncertain  Author.  Hichet,  L 230. 

Before  him  came  a dwarffe  full  lour. 

That  waited  an  his  knee. 

And  at  his  bucke  fire  beads  he  bore. 

All  wan  and  pale  of  blee. 

Sir  Cauhne,  in  Percy,  poem  ii.  p.  54, 

Forth  then  liycd  our  king,  I wisae. 

And  an  angry  mao  was  bee ; 

And  soonc  lie  found  quecne  Elinorc, 

That  bride  ao  bright  of  */re.  Id.  n 

BLEED,  I A.  S.  bltrd-an.  Skinner  prefers  the 
Bleeding.  /Dutch,  blase n,  rttbrsccre ; a colore 
scilicet.  To  grow  red  ; to  blush,  or  bloom. 

Of  al  }at  me  him  bilimede.  hii  nc  btedde  noxt,  me  aede. 

(Belimbed,  cut  off  the  limbs.)  ft.  Gloucester,  p.  560. 

Ich  cirnimsysede  my  ne  sane,  and  al  so  for  liua  sake 
My  self  and  my  me^ne.  and  alle  bat  inaulc  [male  j weiw 
Bleddcn  blod  for  )at  lordes  lore. 

Piers  Pleuhman,  p.  318. 

Sire,  lx  wold  tar,  an  cm  pern  nr  mote  nede 
Be  rertuoua,  and  baton  tyrannic. 

For  which  be  made  him  in  a bathe  to  blede 
On  bothe  his  armes  till  lx  music  die. 

Chancer.  The  Monk's  Tale,  t.  14425. 

In  this  tneane  tyrae  Jn  Eaglode,  jr*  J-wys  in  dyuerac  placia  of 
the  realme,  as  Lyncolii,  StsQnforde,  & Lynne,  were  rnbbyd  Be. 
spoyled;  and  at  Yorke  to  the  oombre  of  cccc.  A mo,  cutte  iheyr 
mayatcr  veyoes  & bled  to  deth. 

Fa  by  an.  King  Richard  I.  Anno,  1181. 
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BLEED. 

BLEMISH 


Am!  said  vim  pit  tltf,  there  ni*  no  more 
But  thou  sliolt  fdc  a*  trel  the  blade  of  me 
Am  thou  hast  felt  the  Hiding  ofTi*l>e 
And  with  that  word,  he  smote  him  to  the  hart. 

The  blode  out  of  the  wound  u brode  aUrt 
As  water,  whan  the  conduit  broken  is. 

Chance »■.  The, be  of  BaWom,  fol.  201 . 


Whereupon  he  [Cato]  called  for  all  hi*  men,  one  after  anothei, 
and  very  angrriy  asked  them  hi*  sword,  and  gave  one  of  them 
such  a blow  on  his  face,  that  his  nose  fell  a bleeding,  and  hi*  hand 
was  all  bloody  withall.  Forth.  Plutarch,  fol.  WO. 


The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day, 

Had  Ike  thy  reason,  would  lk«  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 

And  lick*  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shell  hi*  W**.f. 

Pope,  Ku ay  on  A ton.  Epilt-  1- 


Patriots  hare  toil’d,  and  in  their  country’*  came 
Bled  nobly  ; and  their  deeds,  as  they  dcderro, 

Receive  proud  recompense.  We  gire  la  charge 
Their  name*  to  the  *weet  lyre. 

Com- per.  The  Tatk,  book  r. 


BLEKINGEN,  a province  of  Sweden,  situated  ia 
South  Gothland,  having  the  title  of  county.  It  was 
united  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Ro- 
skildc  in  1658,  and  is  bounded  by  Smalnnd  on  the  north, 
Schoncn  on  the  west,  and  the  Baltic  on  the  other  sides. 
The  length  is  about  100,  and  the  breadth  25  miles, 
including  a surface  of  less  than  1000  square  miles, 
with  about  67,000  inhabitants.  A great  part  of  this 
province  is  a mountainous  and  woody  district,  but 
nevertheless  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  kingdom. 
Only  a small  proportion  of  the  area  is  cultivated  j and 
the  inhabitants  chiefly  subsist  by  hunting,  fishing, 
trade,  and  breeding  of  cattle.  Carlsorona  is  the 
capital. 

BLE'MISII,  t>.  “I  To  blemish,  is  to  affix  some 
Di.e'mimi,  n.  I blame,  some  cause  of  blame  ; some 
Bi.k'misiilkks,  > stain,  some  spot,  which  sullies, 
Blf.'misumbnt,  I taints  or  tarnishes  the  original 
Blk'misiiixg.  j soundness,  fairness,  or  purity. 

And  thui  it  roflbcth  not  onlry,  that  thy  rcurreoct  n-  auaile  me 
naught,  I nit  if  thou  of  thy  he  will,  rather  be  biemifhed  with  mine 
offcncion.  Chancer.  Boecius,  book  i.  fol.  241. 


But  whenne  he  came  to  mennr*  aatatr  he  then  wa*  ryglit  *orry, 
and  wohU*  save  full  often,  to  hi*  famylier*,  a prioec  ia  greatly 
Uemotthed  wlicnne  be  lakkcth  conyugc  of  lecture. 

Fabyan.  Anno, 1J85. 


To  *ee  liow  Christ  was  propheeted  and  described  therein,  cfleider 
& markr,  liow  tliat  the  kidde  at  land*  must  be  without  *pot  or 
blrmuh,  and  to  n ns  Chriat  onely  of  all  nihkicd,  in  the  right  of  God 
and  of  Ub  law*.  Tyndall.  War  bet,  fol.  439. 


But  now  the  Frenclicmen  haoe  fortified,  victailed  and  manned 
tbeir  tmine*,  and  we  bane  spent  tynkf  and  dooen  nothyng  at  all, 
lyngvryng  for  the  kyng  your  master,  to  the  loose  of  vs  and  f reate 
blemiifiyng  of  our  liouour*.  .. 

/ fall.  King  Henry  VITJ.  fol.  Id.  u. 


For  if  vc  do  ye  shall  gretely  abate  the  honour*  of  the  lady,  and 
also  lUmytshrth  the  Imnonre  of  the  queue  of  Cartell  her  doughter, 
for  then  yc  *bolde  make  ber  worse  then  a baatorde. 

Froiisart.  Cronycle,  v.  ii.  C.  Xliu. 


If  any  natural  WrumA  blot  our  face, 

You  'do  protest,  it  givr*  our  heauty  grace. 

Drayton.  Eng.  //erase.  Epit.  fol.  1 20. 

Full  many  lords,  and  many  knight*  her  laued. 

Yet  she  to  none  of  them  her  liking  lent, 

Ne  rarr  was  with  foiul  affection  moued, 

But  rul’d  her  thought*  with  goodly  gouernement. 

For  drcuJ  of  hintnc,  anil  honour*  btemiehment. 

Spatter.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  iv.  coo . 2. 


A life  iu  all  so  bUmithUtre,  that  we  BLEM ISH 

Enoch's  return  may  sooner  hope,  than  be  — 

Should  be  outshiu'd  by  any.  11  LEA  I - 

Felt  ham.  Lsuaeia,  xsrvii.  MY£S. 
The  earl  thinking  there  might  remain  »orne  grudge  of  the  last  “V“"/ 
year*’  falling  out,  caused  Sir  Walter  Ralegb  and  Sir  Francis  Vere 
to  »bake  hands;  “ which  we  did  both,"  lays  he,  “ the  more  wil- 
lingly, because  there  had  nothing  passed  between  u*  that  might 
bltnuth  rrpotallon.”  Oldyt,  Life  of  Ralegh,  c*L 

They  have  possessed  other  beauties,  which  were  conformable  to 
just  criticism ; and  the  force  of  these  beauties  ha*  been  able  to 
overpower  censure,  and  give  the  mind  a satisfaction  superior  to 
the  disgust  arising  from  the  bUmitheo. 

Hume.  Euay  23.  Of  the  Standard  of  Taste. 

BLEMMYES,  a name  given  to  a people  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  whose  peculiar  conformation  is  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  although  he  docs  not  assign 
to  them  the  name  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
known.  He  calls  them  w o**0a.\o»  « «’r  rat m 
to vv  i<t>0a\po'i>x  exok»T*f.  (iv.  191.)  They  are  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  xvii.  anti  Poinponios  Mela,  i,  4. 

It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  Herodotus  did  not 
believe  in  this  fable,  for  he  gives  it  only  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Libyans,  and  he  afterwards  distinguishes 
the  wild  men  in  whom  he  doet  believe,  O9  0tjpta  axara^  ^ 
j an  expression  which  has  given  the  commen- 
tator much  unnecessary  trouble,  but  which  it  may  be 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  since  it  affords  one  among 
innumerable  other  proofs,  to  the  strict  veracity  of  the 
father  of  history.  Pliny,  of  whom  this  quality  cannot 
always  be  equally  predicated,  is  in  this  instance  re- 
markably cautious.  His  words  are,  /ifriwnyMTaaDCXTC* 
capita  abesse,  ore  et  oculis  pectori  ajfixis ; thus  warily 
intrenching  himself  behind  a hearsay.  Vopiscus  men- 
tions their  subjugation  by  Probus,  and  the  astonishment 
which  their  arrival  excited  at  Rome.  Injustice  to  thia 
writer,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  docs  not 
enter  into  particulars.  Blmintyas  etiani  lubcgit  quorum 
caplivos  Homam  transmisil,  yvi  mirabilem  sui  visum  »<«- 
pente  populo  Romano , prabuerunt.  In  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  we  find  them  rebelling  against  that  Em- 
peror. u Barbarians/’  says  Gibbon,  “ whom  antiquity, 
shocked  with  the  deformity  of  their  figure,  almost 
excluded  from  the  human  species,  presumed  to  rank 
themselves  among  the  enemies  of  Rome.'  (yol-  it-  1 36.) 

The  Nobata?  were  persuaded  by  an  extensive  grant  of 
territory  to  remove  from  their  ancient  abodes  to  the 
tract  above  Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  i*er® 
they  were  opposed  as  a barrier  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Blemmyes.  (Procop.  de  bell.  Pm.  i.  19.) 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  guard  the  reputation  of 
ancient  writers  against  the  imputation  of  an  absurd 
belief  in  the  fabled  monstrosity  of  the  Blemmyes, 
because  M.  de  Pouw  ( Rccherrhes  Philosophuiues  sur  lea 
Jmericaint,  i.  152.)  has  taxed  St.  Augustin  with  this 
credulity  in  comparatively  modern  times.  Die  charge 
Is  founded  on  the  following  passage  in  one  of  the  good 
father’s  sermons.  Fcce  ego  jam  I'jtiscopu*  Ihppanrnsia 
eram,  et  rum  qvibutdam  servis  Chruti  ad  /E Ihioptam 
perreii  ut  ris  sanctum  Chruti  Fvangelium  prtrdicarem , 
et  videmus  t5t  multos  homines  ac  mulieres  capita  non  ha~ 
ben  let,  sed  ocvlos  grossos  m pectore,  cetera  membra  nptaka 
habentej.  (Serm.  xxxvii.  ad  Pratres  in  Eremo,  tome  vt. 

545.  cd.  Par.)  It  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  how- 
ever, by  Erasmus,  Baronius  and  Lupus,  that  this  ser- 
mon is  not  from  the  pen  of  St.  Augustin,  who  in  fret 
never  set  foot  in  Ethiopia,  and  did  not  understand  the 
language  of  the  country,  therefore  never  could  have 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  who  understood  no 
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BLEM-  Other.  (Epist.  Augustin.  549.)  But  in  the  tract  de  cioi-  Nothin*  is  a greater  sacriledgc  titan  to  prostitute  the  groat  BLEND. 
MYiS.  tale  Dd,  St.  Augustin  expressly  avows  his  disbelief  of  n,ia?c  pf  God  to  the  petulanry  of  an  idle  tongue,  and  b lend  it  assn  — 

_ these  unnatural  existences.  After  mentioaiiur  the  <»  Ml  op  the  emptied.  of . wrak  dWrrac.  BLEN- 


the«e  unnatural  existence..  After  mentioning  the  “p  “*  • "*•»  Ota-mt; 

\ Sciapodes,  a race  who  used  their  feet  as  parasols ; some  **  r'  ermom  **“*•  ol-  22®* 

who  had  but  one  eye,  and  others  who  had  no  mouths,  **ot  wild®,  and  roylde 

he  proceeds,  ••  Quid  dtcam  de  Cynocephalu  quorum  capita  Blended  m one,  seyu*  poetTm.y, 

caniaa  atque  ipti  hit  rat  us  magis  bestias  quam  homines  con-  this  leaue  they  do  not  fynde 

filetur.  Sed  omnia  genera  hominum  qux  dicuntur  esse.  Serpent*  with  bjrnk,  ty*cr  with  lambet 

credere  non  eif  n ecesse”  (xvi.  8.)  to  joyoe  against*  tbrir  Mode. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  fable.  Ttrnnt.  Horace  s Art  of  Poetry,  A.  1. 

Some  have  strangely  attributed  to  the  whole  tribe  of  He  monrned  still,  and  wept  fol  «ore 

Blemmyes  the  very  uncomfortable  and  not  very  easy  »t  s^eare^by^the^boly  mode 

habit  of  depressing  their  beads  between  their  shoul-  Were  Mm*  mater, 

ders,  so  that  their  necks  might  appear  very  short.  Old  Robin  of  Portugal*,  in  Percy. 

Others  with  Bochart  have  contented  themselves  with  Upon  tl.e  spacious  level*.  utmost  bound, 

calling  them  a people  not  without  heads  but  only  The  Cioga  mils  bis  rapid  wares  around. 

without  brains,  and  have  resorted  to  a Hebrew  deri-  soon  in  full  Iberu*’  channel  lost, 

ration  for  their  support  -,  <*"73  answering  to  the  Greek  *,,a  waters  seek  Iberia's  roast. 

privative  a and  mo,  brain.  And  lastly,  Bryant  rejecting  . Howe.  Lmcan'i  PkerutUa,  book  hr. 

the  pure  Greek  drcg^Xov , forms  three  Egyptian  words,  « w^lch  ?Nec*  the  same,  arc  often 

Ac-c^h-c,  whicb  be  interprets,  the  ftak  ramerrnted 

to  the  Ann.  1 his,  which  is  the  same  with  Cahen-caph-  must  bare  recourse  to  obscure  rirrumlocutiona. 
el,  («rvvoer0<i\i>«)  he  affirm*  was  an  University  in  Upper  Beattie.  On  Truth,  part  i.  ch.  »i. 

Egypt,  which  furnished  all  the  Temples  with  Priests.  BLENDE,  in  Mineralogy,  an  ore  of  zinc  in  which 
roiid,  says  Larc her,  to  whose  note  on  the  passage  the  metal  is  combined  with  sulphur.  This  sulphuret  of 
first  quoted  from  Herodotus,  we  have  been  largely  zinc  is  commonly  known  in  the  mining  districts  of  this 
indebted,  f oild,  a cequ  il  me  semhU  bien  de  l' tradition  en  country  by  the  name  of  Black  Jock 

'’"m'Tvru  x e , , BLENHEIM  or  . village  uf  the  king- 

HLhNCIl,  t.  \ See  to  Blanch  and  to  Hlikx.  To  dorn  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube.  It 

Bi.axcs,  a.  tavoid.  or  euusc  to  avoid,  to  evade,  stands  on  the  northern  tank  of  the  Danube,  about  two 
Hls  NCmw,  t to  escape,  elude,  ehun,  to  .tart  or  miles  from  Hochstadt,  and  in  the  late  Princiuulitv  of 
Btesenwo.  J shrink  from,  to  startle.  And  by  Ncuburg,  and,  with  its  environ.,  contain,  a no Euluiion 
Gower,  to  blink.  of  about  1500  individuals.  This  vilW.  « ill  .....  r. 


Tbrnne  .halt  y*  blench  at  a brrgh. 

Piero  Plouhman , p.  122. 


iscuuurg,  and,  with  its  environs,  contains  a population 
of  about  1500  individuals.  This  village  will  ever  form 
a conspicuous  object  in  the  history  of  Europe,  from 
the  battle  gained  there  in  August  1704,  by  the  British 


For  now-  if  ye  m>  ahuld  ba.ro  awiwml  him  a*  I hane  .hewed  von,  J!)*1  ln,Penal  lrooP*>  ovcr  lh«  F rench  and  Bavarians, 
miighe  ye  should*  baue  somwbat  blenched  bim  thenrhb,  yet  be  1 Ue  tonner  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
igbt  St  wold  of  likclvbod  baue  grow,  further  with  you  4 bane  borough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  lutter  by  Marshals 

Rod  VDU  wlterhv  tre>  Inna  wl  ...  k.,  I...,.  el...  > T- 1 1 ...  I If • 1 .1  tv.  . ..  J . 


••ked  you  wherhjyv  knee  r'  jrc  shonldr  brims  tlm  eburtbe.  Tallard,  Marsin,  and  The  Elector  of  liaranm  Thii 

Str  TKm.  M.rr,  book  iii.  celebrated  victory  was  chieily  owing  to  the  superior 

And  thus  thiokcode  I .toitde  still  military  skill  and  promptitude  of  the  great  English 

Wit  bout  blenching*  of  mine  tie,  commander.  The  engagement  commenced  by  a line  of 

?*!'*  “ me  tbourkt  tk.t  1 .ei.  about  five  miles  in  length,  anil  Marlborough's  first 

t.f  book  Vi.  hL  128.  ?ta  Frenta“hta  raky  <hC  Vil'“S'  °f  Uk“hci“' in  "hick 
tne  rrcntn  had  taken  up  a strong  position  that  covered 

m'o  in,'!  Tu,”  UoU  :r;r;T’' . v the  right  (l.uik  of  U„-,r  army  ; but  finding  himself 

Askance  and  strangely;  but,  by  aUahoro  unable  to  carry  this  point  Without  too  great  a sacriHce, 

These  blencht*  gave  my  heart  am>tbrr  youth,  D.e  raP,t  y concentrated  his  forces,  and  bore  upon  tbc 

And  worse  e»aay»  prov'd  tbec  my  bcutof  love.  French  line  between  that  place  and  their  centre,  while 

shakepeare.  Sonnet  cx.  *he  troops  under  Prince  Eugene  were  opposed  to  their 

Lyke  » tie  rood  ku.Undr,  »krn  be  b»tb  bit  iroonde  lcft*  Tonnioled  of  the  Itavarians.  Complete  sue- 

•cttftb  rp  clough trs  or  tbrodn,  whicbr  sump  call  abailes,  mme  Sf**  ®ttV,nK  attended  the  Duke  in  this  point,  both  the 
Y*char*:  w other  lyke  the  wet,  to  fraro  away  byrdes,  wbidse  U French  centre  and  left  wing  were  obliged  to  retreat ; 

foreserth  redye  to  deuouro  and  burtr  bit  come.  but  instead  of  pursuing  them  in  their  flight.  Marl- 

Ttm“  E,"M-  Tk<  *»1.82.  boruuph  placed  himself  between  them  and  a detach- 

The  noble  lard  who  then  conducted  alTairo,  and  bit  worthy  col-  n,cnt  ^f000  men  potted  at  the  village  of  Blenheim  ; 
•vskw*,  wliilnt  they  trembled  at  tbt*  proap«ct  of  cikIi  distroaaea  aa  and  thus  cutting  off  all  communication,  obliged 

aitroT  Jo“n  their  arms;,  ^ *uwl 

eve,  of  ray  In  loot  HncM.  Burk,.  On  h-rric ..  r.r.O.V  ' ' } f C"Ch  ,0tl  lll,'arl:‘ns  ™ stated  at  30,000 

nr  ven  mcn,  of  *he  Englrsh  and  Allies  at  12,000.  Marl- 

„ \ A s-  Hmdani  Swe.  blanda.  To  borough  s great  object  on  that  occasion  was  to  have 

‘"L  Parl-  > m‘s,  «o  mingle.  taken  bU  opponents  by  surprise,  and  for  that  purpose 

To  «W  both  oo.  Hood  he  began  bit  march  at  three  in  the  morning, and  though 

Tbt  mother',  milk,  the  children'.  Mood,  “ arnved  ill  front  of  the  enemy  about  six,  the  length 

Make,  me  doubt  if  Henern  will  anther  of  the  line  and  other  unforeseen  obstacles,  prevented 

Hows  heocc,  "r  'illie.  nuber.  them  from  coming  to  close  engagement  till  some 

'*  nftmk  U.rnr  . hours  afterwards  , and  the  advantage  uf  surprise  was 


*,  part.  5 mix,  to  mingle. 

To  tec  both  blended  in  ooe  flood. 

The  nothtr'a  milk,  the  children**  blood, 

Makoi  me  donbt  if  Heaven  will  rather 
Hows  hence,  or  lilliet  rather. 

Craohaw.  Upon  the  infant  if  arty  % 
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RLKN-  therefore  lost  ; but  the  superior  skill  of  the  commander 
IlKiM.  wag  nol  OQ]y  adequate  to  the  emergency,  but  was 
BLEV  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  that  circumstance.  In 
NlUS."  commemoration  of  this  decisive  victory,  a splendid 
mansion  was  built  for  the  Duke  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  and  named  after  the  village  where  it  was 
achieved.  This  the  Marlborough  family  still  hold  on 
the  tenure  of  delivering  a French  banner  ut  Windsor 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  engagement. 

BLENNKJ3,  from  the  Greek  p\ «W«,  mucus  or 
slime,  Arted.  Lin.  Bloch.  Lacep.  Cuv.  Blenny,  Pen. 
In  Zoology,  n genus  of  antanls  belonging  to  the  family 
Gohinides,  order  Acanthopterygu,  class  Ptscts.  Generic 
character.  Ventral  fins  before  pectoral,  and  composed 
generally  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  rays : 
aunl  tubercle. 

This  genus  of  fishes  is  very  remarkable  for  a viscid 
mucus,  w ith  which  it  is  covered,  and  whence  it  has 
derived  its  name.  The  body  is  lengthened  and  com- 
pressed : there  is  generally  but  one  dorsal  fin,  and 
both  dorsal  and  ventral  are  made  up  of  six  slender 
rays.  They  live  in  shoals  amongst  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore,  swimming  and  leaping  about.  They  arc  very 
tenacious  of  life  for  a long  while  after  having  been 
taken  out  of  the  water. 

They  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  five  sub- 
genera,  viz  fllenniut  proprius,  Solaria*,  Clinus,  Gun- 
netlus,  and  Opistognathus,  principally  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  teeth. 

a Blrnnutt  Proprius. 

Teeth  long,  regular,  serrated,  and  arranged  in  a 
single  row  in  both  jaws,  which  in  some  species  termi- 
nate behind  in  one  longer  curved  tooth  ; most  haven 
little  appendage  over  ench  superciliary  ridge  ; others 
have  the  head  crested  ; but  some  have  neither  crest 
nor  superciliary  appendage. 

B.  OceUaris,  Lin.  Bloch  $ B.  Lrpms,  Lacc'p. ; Siennas, 
Salvinn  ; Butterfly  Fish,  Ray.  About  six  or  eight  inches 
long ; head  large  ; mouth  wide  and  jaws  furnished 
with  a single  row  of  straight  serrated  teeth  ; eyes  pro- 
minent nnd  above  both  a small  process  resembling  a 
little  ear,  which  the  French  fishers  imagine  to  give 
it  some  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a hare,  and  they 
have  therefore  called  it  Lierre  Marin,  on  which  account 
Laccpede  has  given  it  the  same  specific  name  : the 
0|>crruluni  is  composed  of  a single  piece ; the  dorsal 
fin  extending  almost  to  the  tail,  is  narrower  in  the 
middle  than  at  theextremities  ; the  body  lms  no  scales; 
the  general  colour  of  the  fish  is  greenish  with  several 
irregular  transverse  bands  of  a dark  olive ; the  dorsal 
fin  nlso  green  with  dusky  blue  and  white  spots,  and 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  rav  of  the  same  is  a beau- 
tiful spot  like  an  eye,  black  in  the  centre  with  a white 
margin,  from  which  circumstance  Ray  named  it  But- 
terfly Fish.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

B.  Pnlmieornis,  Cuv.;  GatUrrugine  of  the  Venetians  ; 
Gattorngin,  Pen.  About  seven  inches  long  ; body  com- 
pressed ; teeth  slender  and  close ; above  each  eye  a loose 
trifurcated  membrane  ; pectoral  fins  broad  and 
rounded,  the  ray.s  of  which  extend  beyond  the  mem- 
brane connecting  them  ; dorsal  fin  made  up  of  fourteen 
strong  spiny  and  nineteen  soft  rays,  which  lost  arc  the 
higher  ; the  fish  is  of  an  ashy  colour  marked  with 
wavy  lines  ; the  extremities  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  orange  eolonred.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean, 
but  has  been  taken  on  the  British  const. 

B.  Comutut . Lin.  Lac^p  ; Horned  Blenny,  Shaw.  Is 


a small  species,  having  a single  long  thin  proceasover  BUlf- 
eacli  eye ; the  head  irregularly  studded  with  very  N1U8. 
small  tubercles  ; it  lias  one  tooth  lotiger  than  the  rest  v _ 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw  ; it  is  freckled  with  reddish 
spots.  A native  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  B.  Tentarularis 
of  firunnich  is  considered  by  Cuvier  a variety  of  this 
species. 

B.  F'asciatus,  Bloch  ; Fat  ciated  I Kenny,  Shaw.  Has 
simple  superciliary  appendages,  and  two  tuft*  between 
the  eyes  ; the  anal  fin  contains  nineteen  rays  : it  is 
about  six  inches  long  and  of  n greyish  colour,  marked 
with  four  or  five  brownish  stripes-  Inhabits  the  Indian 
seas. 

B.  Gattorugine,  Bloch.  About  five  inches  long  and 
without  scales  ; two  little  appendages  above  the  eyes 
nnd  two  more  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  the  latter 
palmnted  ; the  dorsal  fin  long  and  regular.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  be  not  the  same  fish,  only  of  a 
larger  size,  as  thut  described  by  Montagu  in  the  H cr- 
nerian  Transactiotts ; he  says,  " behind  the  crest  are 
several  rnioute,  erect,  filiform  uppcndicula:.‘’ 

Cuvier  also  mentions  another  B.  Gattorugine  de- 
scribed by  Brunnich,  and  very  different  from  those  of 
Pennant  or  Bloch. 

B.  GalerUa,  Lin. ; B.  Coquillad,  Lao£p. ; Crested 
Blenny,  Pen.  About  five  inches  long  ; body  smooth 
and  slippery,  of  a brownish  colour  and  spotted  ; on 
the  head  is  a small  crest  like  a fin,  capable  of  erection, 
w'hich  Cuvier  says  takes  place  nt  the  time  of  restrum  j 
and  behind  this  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a triangular 
process  pointing  backwards,  edged  with  red.  It  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  British  coast. 

B . Paco,  Risso.  Has  also  the  crest  on  the  top  of  the 
head. 

B.  Pholis,  Lin.  Lac£p.;  Smooth  Blenny,  Pen.  About 
five  indies  long ; head  large  and  forming  nearly  a 
right  augle  with  the  mouth  ; teeth  slender,  sharp  and 
close  ; irides  red  ; ventral  fins  two  rayed  and  bifid  ut 
their  extremities  ; dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  occi- 
put almost  ns  far  as  the  toil  ; colour  deep  olive  or 
black.  Fouad  in  great  numbers  ou  the  Anglesea 
coast. 

B.  Salaries,  Schneid. ; Gadus  Salaries,  Forsk.  Head 
very  steep  ; vertex  carinated.  Found  in  the  Alexandrine 
archipelago. 

B.  Otvernosus,  Schneid.  Body  not  covered  with  scales 
but  spotted  ; eyes  on  the  edge  of  the  forehead  ; vertex 
hollowed  transversely.  Habitation  unknown. 

The  three  last  species  hare  neither  crest  nor  super- 
ciliary appendage. 

ft  Salaries. 

Teeth  very  numerous,  extremely  delicate,  deeply 
serrated,  curved  at  their  points,  compressed  laterally 
and  ranged  in  a single  row  ; head  compressed,  but 
broad  transversely;  forehead  vertical. 

B.  Su  liens,  Schneid. ; Blennie  Sauteur,  La  cep.  j 
Alticus  Snltatorius.  Commer*. ; leaping  Meant/.  This 
specie*  was  first  noticed  by  Commersori  on  theeoo«tof 
New  Britain  ; the  body  is  compressed  and  lengthened, 
of  a brown  colour  streaked  with  black,  and  extremely 
slippery ; *be  upper  jaw  very  long ; the  eyes  are 
placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  have  bright 
yellow  irides  : this*  fish  has  also  a curious  cartilaginous 
crest  on  the  occiput,  which  causes  a doubt  whether  it 
should  be  placed  in  this  or  the  preceding  subgenus  : 
the  pectoral  fi.is  arc  remarkably  Urge,  extending  back 
to  near  the  vent.  After  death  the  colour  often  fades  to 
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HLEN-  a Wniflh  tinge.  It  is  a remarkably  active  animal,  scram  - 
NIUS.  blingup  the  rocks  by  means  of  its  pectoral  fins,  and  is 
token  with  much  difficulty. 

B.  Sujef,  Laccp. ; B.  Sinus,  Sujef.  ; Sujefiaa  Blenny. 
This  fish  is  described  by  Sujef  in  the  Ada  Peiropo- 
litana  ; it  U about  three  inches  and  a half  long  ; the 
mouth  is  underneath  the  muzzle  ; the  operculum  com- 
posed of  two  pieces  ; before  the  beginning  of  the 
dorsal  fin  a little  fatty  prominence  is  situated  ; tail 
rounded  and  having  a spurious  fin  near  it,  containing 
four  or  five  rays.  Found  in  the  Indian  seas. 

B.  Quadripennit ; Salarias  Quad  ripen  nts,  Cuv.;  B.  Gat- 
torugine,  Forsk.  About  three  inches  long  ; front  very 
perpendicular ; lips  very  broad  and  obtuse,  the  lower 
the  shortest  ; teeth  very  numerous  and  slender,  close 
set  in  a single  row  ; eyes  r*ot  far  distant  but  very  pro- 
minent ; besides  superciliary  appendages  it  has  on  the 
occiput  a double  bundle  of  cirrhi,  containing  sit  in  each, 
short  and  of  a whitish  colour,  and  before  each  eye  one 
shorter,  having  a cleft  in  it,  and  the  colour  of  the  fish 
bluish  or  greenish,  with  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
back  spotted  black,  and  the  remainder  blue.  It  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 

7 Clinus. 

Teeth  short,  pointed  and  arranged  in  several  rows, 
those  in  front  the  largest. 

B.  Mustelaris,  Lin. ; B.  Mustela,  Lac^p. ; fVeeste 
Blenny,  Shaw.  The  first  dorsal  fin  having  three,  the 
second  forty-three  rays.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  sens. 

B.  Suprrdliosus,  Lin.  Lacdp.  j Supercilious  Blenny, 
Shaw.  Head  small ; eyes  prominent  and  situated  late- 
rally. each  surmounted  by  an  expanded  membrane 
divided  into  three  portions,  similar  to  an  eyebrow, 
whence  it  gets  its  name  ; all  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin 
pointed  except  the  last  five  or  six.  It  is  one  of  those 
species  which  are  ovoviviparous,  the  young  breaking 
their  shell  in  the  abdomen  of  the  parent  from  which 
they  arc  discharged  alive.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  seas, 
living  on  the  smaller  Crustacea. 

B.  Punctatus,  Oth.  Fabric.  This  is  considered  by 
Cuvier  as  a distinct  species,  but  Lacdpede  believes  it 
to  be  merely  a variety  of  the  B.  Gunnellus,  differing 
from  it  only  in  size  and  the  colour  of  the  spots  on  the 
dorsal  fin,  five  of  which  are  black  and  the  other  five 
white  : but  the  number  of  rays  to  the  dorsal  fin  being 
a third  less  than  that  of  the  B.  Gunnellus , mark  it  a 
distinct  species. 

b Gunnellus. 

Ventral  fins  very  small  aod  often  single-rayed  j 
teeth  like  last  snbgenus  j dorsal  fin  extending  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

B.  Gunnellus,  Lin.  Locdp.  j Butter  Fuh  of  the  Cornish 
fishprs  ; Spotted  Blenny,  Pen.  Lacdpede  considers  tlic 
specific  name  given  to  this  fish  to  be  from  its  thin  and 
lengthened  shape  like  a boat's  gunwale  ; it  is  about 
six  inches  long  ; two  very  slender  spines  supply  the 
place  of  ventral  fins  ; the  dorsal  runs  along  the  back  to 
near  the  tail,  and  contains  seventy-eight  short  spiny 
rays ; anal  fin  extending  from  the  vent,  which  is  almost 
in  the  middle  of  the  body,  to  near  the  tail ; the  back  is 
of  a deep  olive  colour,  the  belly  whitish  ; pectoral  fins 
orange  ; eleven  black  spots  half  encircled  with  white, 
arc  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  extend 
partly  on  to  the  dorsal  fin.  This  fish  is  found  on  the 
British  coasts  living  under  atones  among  the  tang. 

B.  Mur<rnoitits,  Lin.;  Muretnoides  Sujef,  Lucdp.  5 
Murenoul  Blenny,  Shaw.  This  fish  differs  little  from 


the  preceding,  except  in  having  several  small  tuber- 

cles  on  the  head  ; it  is  of  a cinereous  brown  colour,  and  MUS. 

has  no  spots  on  the  back  ; it  is  about  six  inches  long.  

B.  Lumptnus,  Gmel.  Idicdp. ; Areolated  Blenny,  Shaw.  BLESS. 
This  is  a small  species ; the  head  and  tail  are  yellow,  w — ■ 
the  latter  often  spotted ; the  back  and  sides  white 
spotted  with  brown  ; belly  white  ; the  ventral  fins  are 
similar  to  little  beards,  !>eing  placed  very  forward,  and 
composed  of  three  little  filaments,  of  which  the  last  is 
the  longest.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

B.  Centronotus,  Cuv. ; Centro  not  us  Fatcuifus,  Schnei- 
der. Body  compressed  and  marked  with  brown  and 
orange  stripes  ; ventral  fin  comport'd  of  a single  ray  ; 
scales  very  small  and  rough.  It  is  found  at  Tran- 
q ue  bar. 

« Opistognathus . 

B.  Opistognathus ; Opistognathus  Son  n era h,  Cuv.  Of 
this  there  is  but  a single  species,  brought  by  M.  Son- 
ncrat  from  the  Indian  seas  : it  is  similar  in  form  to 
the  true  Klennies,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
jaws  being  very  large  and  extended  far  back,  forming 
a long  flat  edge  ; it  has  three  rays  to  the  ventral  fins, 
which  arc  placed  immediately  under  the  pectoral. 

See  Linmei  System  a 1 Vaturec ; Laci5pede  tfuUoire  Ntt- 
turtUe  des  Poissons ; Bloch  Systema  Icthyolog'ue  a 
Schneider;  Cuvier  ffigne  Animal;  Shaw’s  General 
Zoology  ; Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

BLENT,  is  the  past  tense  and  past  participle,  bitnned , 
blimt  or  blent,  from  the  A.  S.  blinnan  ; to  stop,  tc.  the 
sight,  the  vision. 

Lucifer  lake  ne  myghte.  bo  lyffkt  hp  n blent. 

Piers  PUmhmutn,  p.  359. 
v O setjr  precst,  o aely  innocent. 

With  rovetise  anon  thou  ihidt  be  blent. 

Chanter.  The  C ha  nones  Ynmmanc*  Tale,  V.  16544. 

Lo  Arris*,  which  that  had  an  hundred  eycn, 

For  all  that  ever  he  comic  pore  or  prien. 

Vet  waa  hr  blent,  aod,  God  wot,  so  heu  mo, 

Hiat  wenen  wisly  that  it  be  not  so. 

hi.  The  Marckanles  Tate,  v.  9985. 

He  can  so  well  bis  cause  make. 

And  so  well  feifrne,  and  so  well  glove. 

That  there  ne  shall  no  man  suppose. 

But  that  he  were  an  innocent. 

And  thus  a mans  tie  he  blent. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  book  t. 

Blunt,  the  past  tense  of  blench,  shrink  s,  started 
aside.  Tyrwhit. 

And  thcrwithal  be  blent  and  cried,  a ! 

As  though  he  stonprn  were  unto  the  herte. 

Chancer . The  Knight es  Tate,  v.  1023. 

Alas  t alas  ! that  I ne  had  ybtrnt. 

His  hote  love  La  cold,  and  all  yqueint. 

hi.  The  MAltrs  Tale,  v.  3751. 


He  blent  away  with  a leap. 

Weber . Richard  Coer  de  Leon , r.  219. 
BLESS,  or  A A.S . bliss-ian,  btessian,  be-lyson. 

Buss,  blithe,  Mithe;  b lissom.  blithesome; 

Bn/ssm,  i.  e.  he- lissom,  bc-tithesome.  Lithe, 

Blessedly,  lithesome,  and  lissom,  are  still  used 
Blk'ssbdfcl,  V»in  the  north,  for  quiet,  still,  gentle, 
Ble'ssbdxkss,  pliant,  flexible  ; from  the  A.  S. 
Blb'sszk,  lyson,  to  loosen  or  slacken  ; to 

Blb'ssixg,  loosen,  or  dissolve  (rc.)  the  tight- 
Bi.e'ssfclxess.  J ness,  stiffness;  to  soothe  or  soften — 
the  harshness ; to  still,  quiet  or  tranquillize — the  vio- 
lence or  turbulence,  the  pain  or  anguish  ; to  pacify,  to 
please,  to  gratify  ; to  communicate  or  confer  case, 
pleasure,  happiness,  prosperity. 
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Bless  you  ; may  ease,  pleasure,  prosperity,  be  con- 
ferred upon  you.  I bless  you  ; I (a*  far  ns  my  wishes 
and  prayers  arc  effectual  to  do  so)  confer  prosperity, 
happiness  upon  you. 

■I,  ■ ...  i Hit  blestede  ben)  erhon. 

Anil  toke  hem  al  to  God  grace,  & to  batayle  wende  annon. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  406. 

Si  gate  *u  y*t  werre  peacd,  withouton  lore, 

t not her  par  lie  com  nerre,  1 bless*  Aiueliue  ^erfore. 

' R.  Untune,  p.  97. 

be  more  he  jaf  hym  by*  blestynge,  & al  hya  tresour  *erto. 

And  he  add*  by»  moiler  erytage  al  elene  of  jyftc  al  so. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  421. 

That  they  ben  cursed  of  Christ.  I can  hem  wrl  prone 
Withouten  his  bUmngr  bare  belli  thei  in  her  werkes. 

For  Christ  acyde  hymselfe  to  awkh*  as  hym  folwede. 

V blissed  moit  tliey  ben,  that  men  ben  in  soule  • 

And  alle  power  in  gost,  God  hym  setfe  blesselh. 

Piers  f'louhman'i  Crede,  D.  3.  1* 

Sonne,  on  my  blessyng  trow*  you  not  his  a* we, 

Hot  late  hem  haf  endyug,  as  a tray  tour  forgh  lawe. 

R.  Bnuime,  p.  270. 

And  all  ye  wine  ynt  evere  were,  by  oubt  icb  can  aspic 

Precede  poverte  for  bote.  yf  pactence  hit  folwe 

And  boye  better*  and  blesicdere,  by  many  folde  £an  richease. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p-  209. 

Blent  ghe  men  that  pursnen  ghon,  bleu*  ghe  and  nyle  ghe 
Curse.  Wltllf.  Ilamaynes,  cb.  XU. 

Blestc  them  wbiche  persecute  you  : bless*,  but  corse  not. 

Bible,  1531. 

O lev*  hrothrr,  quod  this  Arius, 

Ycrt  me  a plnnt  of  tbllkc  blessed  tree, 

And  in  mv  gardin  planted  sha!  it  be. 

' Chaucer.  The  Mi/ •/ Bathe,  Pm.  X.  6340. 
Proserpina,  whiebe  dnngbter  was 
Of  Ceres,  befell  this  ru», 

While  she  was  dwcllyog  in  Cecile, 

Hir  mother  in  that  like  while 
Upon  her  blessy age,  and  hir  best 
Bad,  that  she  aliulde  ben  honest, 

And  lere  for  to  weane  and  spinne 
And  dwelle  al  home,  and  kepe  her  inne. 

Gower.  Cost/.  Am.  book  v.  fol-  91. 

For  the  soule  doeth  not  perisho  whiebe  deparletb  from  the 
bodjc,  nor  ibe  bodye  doetb  uot  altogether  gu  to  destruction, 
that  in  t/me  to  come  shal  Uuc  more  blessedly*,  and  be  immortall. 

Vdoil.  John,  cb.  si. 

For  in  this  mi.  P sal  me  diseribeth  be  also  this  blestedfall  states 
of  man,  declared  now  hy  the  gospel,  shewing  that  v‘  it  is  not 
glut1  <Sc  rcc clued,  ns  due  rnto  v»  for  the  worke*  of  Moses  law, 
but  by  the  fre  goodness  of  God,  wberby  we  ure  raoued  A drawen 
to  belieue.  Id.  Romaines,  cb.  iv. 

Morcnucr  Aristotle’s  frllcltie  and  bleuedmes  atandeth  in  auoyd- 
ing  of  all  tribulati&s,  and  in  riches,  health,  honour,  worship, 
frendrs,  and  autboritie,  which  felicitie  please th  our  spiritualty 
well.  Tyndall.  Preface  to  the  /leader,  fol.  103. 

Therefore  I gesside  nccesaarieto  preic  brilhren  that  thei  tome 
bifore  to  ghnu,  aud  make  redi  ibis  bihigbt  blessyng  to  be  redi 
so  as  Mestyng  and  not  aa  auarire.  for  I scic  this  thing,  be  that 
so  with  acarsli  achal  also  repc  srarsli,  and  be  that  aowitb  in 
blessynris  sclinl  also  repc  of  blessyngis. 

MV/*/.  2 Cory  nth.  ch.  it 

Wherefore  1 thought  it  necessary  to  exhort  the  brelhercn,  to 
come  beforehand  vnto  you  for  to  prepare  yonre  good  blessing 
promysed  afore,  that  it  might  be  ready  : so  that  it  he  a blessing, 
and  not  a defraudyng.  This  yet  remember,  how  that  be  which 
aowctb  lyttfl,  shall  reap*  lytcll,  A he  that  sowelh  plenteously 
shall  reapr  plentenusly.  Bible,  1331.  2 Corinth. 

Lo  this  is  men  the  vary  ground* 
this  is  the  perfytte  cause, 

That  most  mUlykc  thctnselacs  so  rnache, 
and  can  no  reason  pause 

In  blet/ulaes  Drum's  Horace,  I.  4.  8. 


When  thou  has*  said  or  done  any  thing  for  which  thou  re-  BLESfs 

ceircat  praise  or  estimation,  take  it  indifferently,  and  return  it  

to  God ; reflecting  upon  him  as  the  giver  of  the  gift,  or  the  BLIGHT. 
bleuer  of  the  action,  or  the  aid  of  the  design.  _ 

Taylor.  Holy  Living,  sect.  iv.  Of  Humility.  V ~ 

Blessed,  who  walk’st  not  in  the  worldling’s  way  ; 

Blessed,  wtu>  with  foul  sinners  wilt  not  stand  : 

Blessed,  who  with  proud  mockers  dar’at  not  stay  ; 

Nor  ait  the*  down  amongst  that  scornful  band. 

P.  Fletcher.  Psalm  1. 

But  since  so  it  pleasrlh  him,  whose  wisdom  snd  goodness 
guideth  all,  put  thy  ronlidcnce  in  him,  and  one  day  we  shall 
blessedly  meet  again,  finer  to  depart. 

Sydney.  Arcadia,  book  iii. 

The  deep*  and  the  snows,  the  hail  aud  the  rain,  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  fishes  of  the  sea*  tliey  can  and  do  gluri/y  God,  aud 
give  him  praise  in  their  capacity  and  yet  he  gave  them  uo 
speech,  no  reason,  no  immortal  spirit,  no  rapacity  of  eternal 
blessedness.  Taylor,  .\ertnuu  xii. 

The  assurance  of  a future  blessedness  is  a cordial  that  will 
revive  our  spirits  more  in  the  day  of  adversity,  than  all  the  wise 
saying*  and  considerations  of  philosophy. 

TiUotsan.  Sermon  v. 

1 took  np  Homer,  and  dipped  into  that  famous  speech  of 
Achilles  lo  mun,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  Jupiter  has  by  him 
two  great  vessels,  the  one  filled  with  blessings,  aud  the  other  with 
misfortunes  ; out  of  which  he  mingles  a composition  for  every 
luan  that  coinrt  into  the  world.  Tatter , No.  146. 

■ The  very  babe 

Knows  this,  and  ’rhance  awak’d,  his  little  hands 

Lifts  to  the  gods,  and  on  hi*  innocent  couch 

Calls  down  a Messing. . Atason.  Caraetacns. 

Blk*m.i>  Thistle,  the  English  name  of  the  Cen- 
taltrea  Iknctlicla. 

BLIG1II A,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  plants,  class  Octan- 
dria,  tinier  Monogynut.  Generic  character  : calyx 
five-partite  ; petals  five,  duplicate  ; style  none  ; cap- 
sule fleshy,  thrce-valvcd,  three -locular  ■,  seeds  solitary, 
with  a very  large  arillus. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  Akce  tree,  a 
native  of  Africa,  between  the  tropics.  Koenig  in  Annals 
of  Botany,  ii.  p.  571. 

BLIGHT,  v.  ) Perhaps  from  the  A.S.  Uhlan,  fce- 

Bucnr,  n.  J Uhlan , to  alight,  to  descend,  to  fall 
upon,  to  strike  upon. 

Blight  is  applied  to  that  which  falls  upon  so  as  to 
injure,  to  destroy,  to  wither  up,  to  desolate. 

Blights  are  often  caused  by  a continued  dry  easterly  wind, 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  intervention  of  showers, 
or  any  morning  dew,  hy  which  the  perspiration  in  the  tender 
blossoms  i»  stopp'd,  mi  that  in  a short  time  their  colour  b 
changed  and  they  wither  and  decay. 

A titter’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary. 

Tho’  they  could  not  hinder  brave  and  arrive  spirits  from 
budding  out  into  noble  liegi linings,  of  moat  hopeful  benefit  Ui  the 
common  wealth  ; yet  could,  by  stopping  the  channel  of  supplies 
or  encouragement*.  Mite  them  from  advancing  to  any  fruitful  or 
profitable  conclusions.  Oidys.  Ufe  of  Ralegh,  cxlvii. 

The  Lady  Blast,  you  roust  understand,  has  such  a particular 
malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an  easterly  wind, 
and  wither*  every  reputation  that  It  breathes  upon. 

SyeetaVer,  No.  cecclviL 
Trust  not,  ye  ladies,  to  your  beauty’s  power. 

For  beauty  withers  like  a shrivelled  flower  i 
Yet  those  fair  flowers,  that  Sylvia's  temples  bind, 

Fade  Dot  with  sudden  blights  or  winter's  wind. 

Gay.  Eclogues.  The  Teo-lahle. 

I suspect  it  will  be  found,  that  whenever  tbc  blighting  wind 
and  those  frosts  at  blooming  time  have  prevailed,  the  produce  of 
the  wheat  crop  will  turn  out  very  indifferently. 

Burke.  On  Scarcity. 

The  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 

And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring. 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence. 

Camper.  The  Task , book  6. 
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BLIND. 


BLIGHT. 

BLIND. 


1 11  ■ - - Ah,  gracious  hcsveri  ! attend 

His  fervent  prayer  ; restrain  the  tempest's  rage, 

The  dreadful  blight  disarm  ; nor  to  one  blest 
The  products  of  the  labouring  year  destroy! 

, Dvdjlry.  Agriculture,  can.  3. 


BLIGII'S  ISLAND,  an  island  lying  in  Prince  Wil- 
iam's sound,  off  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  about 
the  sixty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  seven 
miles  long,  apd  five  brood. 


HUGH'S 

ISLAND. 


BUND. 


BLIND. 


BUN,  ir. 

Blind,  r. 

Blind,  n. 
Bli'ndixo,  it. 
Bli'ndino,  atjj. 
Bm'nuFOLD,  p. 

Blindfold,  adj. 
Bli'ndly, 
Bli'ndxkm, 
Bu'xdside. 


A.  S.  blind  an.  blindian  ; Gcr. 
b linden,  or  blenden;  Dutch,  6/in* 
den,  from  the  A.  S.  blinnan,  to 
^stop.  Junius  and  after  him  Tooke. 

To  stop,  impede,  obstruct,  pre- 
vent or  hinder,  (sc.)  the  sight, 
the  vision,  the  perception,  the 
J understanding. 


So  longe  bom  spedde  baddelichc,  jrat  hii  unite  u wel  btine. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  566*. 

)>o  wende  king  Edmond  to  Londone  myd  n route. 

And  al  y*t  lolc  of  Dear  march  d us  trade  J'er  aboute. 

And  dr  of  betn  out  of  Jiys  load,  & gut  aolde  he  nogl  Wynne. 

Id.  p.  302. 

Knoute  gmdrid  him  an  oste,  on  Edmundc  he  ran, 

A Edmuade  on  him  ageyn,  a»  a doubly  man, 

A trail  ailed  tore  Knoute,  oeucr  he  bianne. 

R.  lirunnt,  p.  48. 

Befor  king  A be  baron*  be  snore  on  J^e  boke, 
bnl  neuer  Alfred  bis  broker  ^orgb  him  was  dede, 

No  blyufeld  no  slajn,  hot  Jrorgh  Har aide's  rede. 

Id.  p.  54. 

And  the  men  that  heelden  him  scornidcn  him  t and  smyten 
him.  And  thei  bUndfelden  him  : and  smyten  his  face. 

Wielif.  Luke,  ch.  xxii. 

And  the  men  that  stodc  about  Jesus  mocked  him,  and  rnnote 
him,  and  blyndefoldtd  him  and  smote  but  face.  Bible,  1551. 

If  y*  will  wiocke  In  so  open  A clears  light  and  let  yonrselnes 
be  led  blindfolded,  and  luiue  your  part  with  the  hypocrites  in 
lvke  sinne  and  mischief ; be  sure,  yc  shall  haue  your  part  with 
them  in  lyke  wrath  and  vengeance  that  Is  like  shortly  to  fall 
vpon  them.  Tyndall.  Her  bet,  fol.  341. 

Therefore  I selo  and  witnease  this  thing  in  the  Lord,  that  gbe 
walk  not  now  as  heathine  men  walkm  in  the  vanytr  of  her  wilt, 
that  ban  nndirstoadyng  derkned  with  drrkoessit,  and  ben  aliened 
fro  the  lyf  of  God  bi  ignoraunce  that  i*  in  hem  for  the  bUndnttse 
of  her  bertc.  Wielif.  Efftne,,  ch.  ir. 

Thus  I aay  therefore  and  testify  in  the  Lord  that  ye  henceforth 
walke  not  aa  other  Grntylr*  walke,  in  the  ranytie  of  their 
mynde,  blindeth  1 tbeir  vnde  rsUndyng,  beynge  straunger*  from 
the  lyfe  whveh  it  in  God  thorow  the  ignorancye  that  is  in  them 
because  of  the  btyndne*  of  theyr  heartrs.  Bible,  1551. 

Er  he  cam  ther,  him  to  beglle  he  thonght. 

And  so  he  did,  or  that  they  went  atwia  : 

Til  he  had  torned  him,  coud  he  not  blin. 

Chaucer.  The  C ha  nones  Yemannes  Tale,  T.  16640. 

And  neigh  the  castle  swiehe  ther  dwelten  three  . 

That  on  of  hem  waa  blind,  and  might  not  see. 

But  it  were  with  thilke  cyen  of  his  minde. 

With  which  men  mowrn  see  whan  they  ben  bUnde. 

Id.  The  Man  of  Laves  Tale,  r.  4970. 

What  blisfuii  fortune  may  there  been  in  the  blindneste  of  igno  • 
Jd.  Botcios,  book  ii.  fol.  218. 


thus  blindly  the  world  she  demeth 
In  lousa  cause,  aa  to  me  aemeth. 

Gower.  Cenf  Am.  book  riil. 


vol.  xym. 


For  if  also  onre  gospel  is  krncrid,  in  these  that  perbseben  it 
Is  kcitvrld,  in  which  God  hath  blend  the  aoulis  of  nnfeithful  men 
of  this  world  that  the  lightning  of  the  gospel  of  the  glorie  of 
Crist  which  is  the  yraage  of  God  schyne  not. 

Wielif.  2 Corynthians,  ch.  ir. 

If  our  goapcll  bee  yet  liyd,  it  is  hyd  amonge  them  that  are 
lost,  in  whom  the  God  uf  thys  world  hath  blyndrd  the  mindis  of 
them  which  bctcur  not,  lea^t  the  light  of  the  gloryons  gospel  of 
Christ  wbirhe  U the  vmiure  of  God,  shoalde  shine  rnto  them. 

Bible,  1551. 

As  it  was  road  ye  at  handc  at  one  tyme  by  reason  of  the  ob- 
aciiringc  and  hlyndiuge  of  God's  worde  among  y*  Jewes  thorowa 
the  cursed  Talmud  whernnto  they  gaue  more  faith  and  credence, 
and  clrnucd  more  earnestly  rnto  it  than  rnto  the  lawe  of  God 
and  to  the  prophets.  Vdalt.  Revelations,  ch.  xiii. 

Men  iuto  stones  therc-with  he  could  tranamew. 

And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all ; 

And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  lookes  subdew. 

He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hew. 

Spenser,  Eaerie  Queen e,  book  i.  can.  7, 

God  never  gare  a pow'r  to  one  whole  kind. 

But  most  part  of  that  kind  did  use  the  same  ; 

Most  eyes  bare  perfect  sight,  though  some  be  blind ; 

Most  legs  can  nimbly  run,  though  some  be  lame. 
Davies.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Reason  1.  sect.  30. 

Nor  do  I think  that  Bolingbroke  can  be 
So  blind-ambitions  to  affect  the  crown } 

Having  himself  no  title,  and  doth  see 
Others,  if  you  should  foil,  must  keep  him  down. 

Daniel.  History  of  Civil  War,  book  iL 
Thus  p*rtinll  judgements  bUndely  aymr  amissc. 

At  things  which  stand  without  our  reach  retir’d, 

Which  whilst  not  ours,  as  treasures  wc  define. 

But  not  the  same  whilst  we  tbe  same  enjoy. 

Stirling.  Choruses  in  the  Altxandrean  Tragedy,  C.  5. 

But  now  through  their  owne  lackc  of  mdcrsUndinge,  and 
through  their  owne  btindenesse,  these  rnenne  bane  them  faste 
yoked,  and  in  their  daunger. 

Jewel.  Replie  to  M.  Hardinge,  ii.  fol.  697. 

And  even  then  be  made  ahiA  to  flic  and  escape  through  by- 
wales  and  blind-lane*.  Holland.  Saetonint , fol.  44. 

He  (Lore}  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eyesight  to  the  blind. 

And  monlds  and  stamp*  anew  the  lover’s  mind. 

Dry  den.  Pa  la  mon  and  A r cite,  book  ii. 

Fate's  blindfold  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns. 

And  Providence  blasphemously  dethrones. 

Id.  Surnm  Caique. 

This  husbands  well  his  strength,  faith  o'  he  glows 
With  ire)  and  deals  more  sparingly  hU  blows  j 
That,  eager  of  revenge,  himself  neglects. 

And  rushes  blindly  on. 

Lewis.  Thebaid  of  Statius,  book  vi. 

Thus  the  professors  of  wisdom,  like  the  foolish  Harpaste  that 
Seneca  speaks  of,  who  insensible  of  her  own  blindness  always 
complained  the  sun  was  down  nnd  the  bouse  dark,  thought  all 
things  were  left  at  random,  in  loose  disorder,  and  confusion 
here  below.  Bates.  Spiritual  Perfection  unfolded,  6(c.  ch.  rli. 
Disguis’d  in  all  the  masks  of  night, 

We  left  our  champion  on  his  flight. 

At  blindmon's  1 tiff,  to  grope  his  way. 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day. 

Butler.  Hudibras,  part  ill.  can.  3 
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He  i«  loo  RTe«t  i lover  of  himaelf,  this  U one  of  hi*  hUndeidet; 
the  best  of  men,  I fear,  are  not  without  then.  Swift. 

“ Peace,  peace,  ye  blinded  Britou,  and  ye  Gauls  ; 

Nation  to  nation  is  a lipbt,  a fire, 

Knkindling  virtue,  urirorn,  and  arts.” 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  lv. 

_ Hia  exhortation  therefore  was,  “ Repent  ye  ;M  renounce  those 
Vices  and  iibotninntions  which  at  present  blind  ymir  eye*  and 
clond  your  understandings,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  are  the 
truth  and  bear  the  light.  Portent.  Lrctarr  iii. 

If  I hare  an  ancient  window  over  looking  my  neighbour's 
ground,  he  may  not  erect  any  blind  to  obstruct  the  light. 

lllncktlone.  (otnmeutaries,  ii.  403. 

I never  heard  it  prescribed  as  a recipe  for  strengthening  the 
sight,  to  keep  constantly  blindfolded  in  the  day-tune,  and  put 
on  spectacles  when  we  go  to  sleep. 

Beattie.  On  Trnth,  part  iii.  ch.  1. 

One  month  passes  and  another  conics  on  ; the  year  ends  and 
then  begins  : but  man  is  still  unchanging  in  folly,  still  blindly 
continuing  in  prejudice. 

Goldsmith.  Cilisen  of  the  World,  let.  xcir. 

Blindness.  This  term  comprehends  a variety  of 
affections,  both  in  degree  and  kind  j for  loss  or  depriva- 
tion of  sight  springs  from  numerous  sources.  Thus 
the  state  may  be  congenital  or  induced,  constitu- 
tional or  topical,  the  result  of  accident  or  disease  ; anti, 
further,  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  visual  or- 
gan with  its  large  dependencies,  very  different  diseases, 
or  the  same  diseases,  of  very  d fferent  parts,  will  con- 
duce to  the  temporary  suspension  or  total  abolition  of 
its  important  office.  Thus  the  cause  of  Blindness  may 
exist  in  the  muscles  that  move  the  eye ; it  may  be 
constituted  by  a disordered  condition  of  the  eyelids  j 
it  may  reside  in  the  membranes  of  the  organ,  or  in 
what  arc  called  its  humours  ; and  lastly,  an  affection 
of  the  brain  may  produce  a deprivation  or  even 
destruction  of  sight,  while  the  eye  itself,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  vision,  retains  its  wonted  integrity. 

To  these  several  affections,  allusions  will  be  found, 
and  for  them  remedies  pointed  out  in  appropriate  parts 
of  this  work.  Our  object  in  the  present  article  will 
be  limited  rather  to  the  moral  than  the  medical  cir- 
cumstances of  Blindness  j and  our  paper  will  consist 
principally  of  a brief  investigation  respecting  the 
modes  that  have  been  proposed  and  adopted  for  dimi- 
nishing the  evils  of  the  state. 

Respecting  the  quantum  of  this  evil  as  the  result  of 
Blindness,  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  ; 
nay,  it  has  even  been  mode  a question,  whether  Blind- 
ness is  to  be  considered  an  evil,  or  rather,  whether 
the  deprivation  of  sight  is,  upon  the  whole,  u dimi- 
nution in  the  sum  of  pleasurable  feeling.  The  pro- 
verbial cheerfulness  of  blind  men  has  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  that  hy|K>thesis  which  supposes  the  suspen- 
sion of  one  faculty  to  be  an  increase  of  the  others,  in 
such  sort  as  that  the  loss  is  fully  counterbalanced,  if 
not  more  than  made  up,  by  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
remaining  perceptions.  " 1 knew  a man,”  says  a 
modern  author,  “ who  according  to  vulgar  phraseo- 
logy, had  the  i mxfortune  to  be  blind.  The  conversa- 
tion once  turned,  in  his  presence,  upon  a person  who 
was  subject,  without  any  apparent  cause,  to  a lowness 
of  spirits,  which,  though  many  things  had  been  tried, 
nothing  had  been  able  to  remove.  Upon  the  blind 
man  being  asked  what  he  thought  would  be  most 
likely  to  cure  the  malady  of  this  mental  invalid,  he 
emphatically  replied,  'put  out  liis  eyes.’  ” 


The  above  narration,  however,  it  would  scarcely  b* 
just  to  bring  forward,  even  as  one  instance  in  favour 
of  the  position  it  seems  meant  to  enforce,  since  the 
blind  individual  alluded  to  might  Ijave  merely  meant 
impressively  to  illustrate  the  known  fact,  that  real 
evils  are  in  many  cases  the  best  cure  for  those  of  the 
imagination  j and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  doctrine 
of  a blind  man’s  happiness  in  his  misfortune  may  be 
considered  as  strongly  opposed  rather  than  at  all 
supported  by  the  reply  in  question.  Certain,  however, 
it  is,  that  a flow  of  animal  spirits  is  often  providen- 
tially given  to  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  right  j 
and,  in  respect  to  Blindness  from  birth,  the  grounds  of 
our  commiseration  and  pity  may  be  in  some  measure 
misconceived,  since  even  the  most  unreserved  com- 
munication of  the  blind  with  the  possessors  of  vision 
must  fail  to  make  the  former  sensible  of  the  nature  of 
their  loss ; so  that  the  resulting  unhappiness  must 
rather  be  of  the  negative  than  the  positive  kind. 

Another  question  has  been  agitated  on  the  subject 
of  Blindness  ; viz.  whether  the  locking  up  of  the  visual 
inlet  to  perception  implies  a diminished  quantum  in 
the  whole  of  an  individual’s  perceptive  powers.  As 
blind  persons  confessedly  enjoy  a nicety  of  touch,  an 
acuteness  of  bearing,  and  quickness  of  smell,  which 
is  unknown  to  others  not  so  affected,  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  suspended  faculty  of  vision  is  not 
properly  lost,  but  merely  diffused  among  the  remaining 
powers. 

“ That  if  oac  ■cbm  tltouki  be  suppressed, 

It  but  retires  into  the  rest." 

And  many  circumstances  connected  with  manifesta- 
tions of  extraordinary  power  on  the  part  of  the  blind, 
would  appear  often  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion.  By  other  persons,  however,  it  is  maintained, 
that  these  displays  of  capacity  are  rather  the  result  of 
exercise  growipg  out  of  necessity,  than  proofs  of 
larger  possession  ; but  if  these  objectors  admit,  as  they 
must  do,  that  more  advance  is  made  in  particular 
branches  of  knowledge  by  individuals  who  arc  not 
distracted  from  the  pursuit  by  the  faculty  of  vision, 
than  by  others  who  have  this  faculty,  they  at  the  sonic 
time  concede  much  to  the  justness  of  the  law  con- 
tended for ; because,  allowing  acquirement  and 
strength  to  be  the  result  of  exertion,  it  is  the  power 
itself  of  making  the  requisite  exertion  that  is  to  be 
explained. 

The  temporary  Blindness  of  some  sleep-walkers, 
and  the  astonishing  agility  consequent  upon  nicety  of 
perception,  which  is  often  evinced  in  Ibis  last  state, 
may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  superior  tact  and  talent 
of  the  individual  deprived  of  sight  may  exist  prior  to 
all  exercise ; and  that  the  exercise  rather  developes 
and  confirms,  than  actually  occasions  or  creates  the 
power. 

Under  the  article  Somnambulc,  in  the  French 
Encyclopaedia,  we  find  a remarkable  illustration  of  the 
principle,  that  the  suspension  of  one  series  of  affec- 
tions increases  the  acuteness  of  others.  **  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux  was  at  college  with  a student 
subject  to  walking  in  bis  sleep.  On  planting  himself 
from  curiosity  in  the  student’s  chamber,  so  as  to 
ascertain  his  motions,  he  observed  the  young  man  sit 
down  to  compose  sermons,  which  he  read  page  by 
page  as  he  committed  them  to  paper,  if  it  can  be 
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BUND-  called  reading  when  no  vine  was  made  of  the  eyes. 
NESS.  On  being  dissatisfied  with  any  passage  daring  the 
-v recital,  he  crossed  it  not,  and  wrote  the  correction 
with  much  accuracy  over  ft.  The  writer  of  the  article 
saw  the  beginning  of  a sermon,  in  which  was  the 
following  amendment.  It  stood  at  first  cedbin  enfant. 
On  revisal,  it  struck  the  student  to  substitute  adorable 
for  diem.  So  be  erased  the  first  word,  and  set  the 
second  exactly  above  it.  But  remarking  that  the 
article  ce  could  not  stand  before  adorable , he  very 
nicely  set  a t after  ee,  and  it  then  stood  eet  adorable 
enfant. 

"To  satisfy  himself  thatthe  somnambulist  in  all  these 
operations  made  no  use  of  his  eyes,  the  archbishop 
held  something  under  his  chin  sufficient  to  intercept 
the  view  of  the  prper  on  which  he  wrote.  But  he 
wrote  on,  without  being  interrupted  by  this  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  sight.  To  discover  how  the  night-walker 
knew  the  presence  of  objects,  the  archbishop  took 
away  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote,  and  pushed  other 
papers  under  his  hand.  Whenever  they  were  of 
unequal  size,  the  student  was  aware  of  the  change; 
but  when  they  wore  equal,  he  wrote  on,  and  made 
corrections  on  the  spots,  corresponding  with  his  own 
paper. 

"This  power  of  distinguishing  different  sized  pieces 
of  paper,  may  (says  the  narrator)  at  first  appear 
almost  incredible,  without  the  assistance  of  the  eyes. 
But  one  can  conceive  that  this  might  arise  from  the 
touch  joined  to  any  habitual  sense  of  the  space,  which 
the  pen  had  to  traverse  every  line.” 

Many  other  instances  might  be  brought  forward  in 
exemplification  of  the  law  that  the  above  example  so 
remarkably  illustrates  ; and  upon  the  whole  we  would 
infer,  that  the  position  of  a modern  writer  on  the 
subject  of  Blindness  is  somewhat  objectionable,  when 
he  says,  that  '*  neither  the  deaf  nor  the  blind  nre 
superior  to  other  individuals  enjoying  the  use  of  all 
their  senses.” 

We  might  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  individuals, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  Blindness,  nay,  in  several  cases, 
as  a consequence  of  the  defect,  have  proved  successful 
cultivators  of  science  and  art.  But  in  this  miscella- 
neous department  of  our  work  we  are  always  desirous 
of  brevity,  and  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  a suc- 
cinct account  of  those  expedients  that  have  been  hod 
recourse  to  in  order  to  open  the  door  of  intellectual 
research  to  the  blind.  It  must  be  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  principle  upon  which  these  expedients  is 
founded,  is  that  of  rendering  instructive  processes  pal- 
pable, at  least  as  far  as  the  sciences  of  demonstration 
are  concerned. 

The  celebrated  Saunderson's  is  the  first  detailed 
account  we  have,  by  which  arithmetical  and  algebraic 
calculations  were  rendered  comparatively  facile  to  an 
individual  without  sight. 

This  extraordinary  individual  caused  a board  to  be 
plen  od  with  holes,  in  which  placing  pins  or  pegs  of 
different  sizes,  that  had  a different  value  according  to 
the  place  they  occupied,  he  performed  with  facility 
the  most  complicated  operations. 

" Imagine  to  yourself,”  says  Diderot  in  his  des- 
cription of  Saundcrson'B  instrument,  "a  square  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  by  perpendicular  lines  at  the 
sides,  in  such  a manner  that  they  may  present  you  the 
nine  points  1 , 9,  3,  4,  5, 6,  7, 8,  9.  Suppose  this  square 
pierced  with  nine  holes  capable  of  receiving  pins  of 


two  kinds,  all  of  equal  length  and  thickness,  but  some  BI.1ND- 
with  heads  a little  larger  than  the  others.  NESS. 

**  The  pins  with  large  heads  arc  never  placed  any 
where  else  but  in  the  centre  of  the  square  ; those  with 
smaller  heads  never  but  at  the  sides,  except  in  one 
single  case,  which  is  that  of  making  the  figure  1, 
where  none  are  placed  at  the  sides.  The  number  I 
is  represented  by  a pin  with  a small  Head  placed  ill 
the  centre  of  the  square,  without  putting  any  other 
pin  at  the  sides  ; the  number  2 by  a pin  with  a large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  by  a pin 
with  a small  head  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  at  the 
point  1 j the  number  3 by  a pin  with  a large  head 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  by  a pin  with  ^ 
a small  head  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  at  the  point  2; 
and  so  on  to  number  9. 

"There  arc  plainly  ten  different  expressions  obvious 
to  the  touch,  of  which  every  one  answers  to  one  of 
our  ten  arithmetical  characters.  You  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  there  is  not  any  number  which  one  cannot 
express  upon  this  table,  and  consequently  no  arith- 
metical operation  which  one  cannot  execute  upon  it. 

“ Let  it  be  proposed  for  instance  to  find  the  sutn  or 
to  work  the  addition  of  the  nine  numbers  following. 

12  3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 « 

5 6 7 8 9 

6 7 8 9 0 

7 8 9 0 1 

8 9 0 1 2 

9 0 12  3 

**  I express  them  on  the  table  In  the  order  os  they 
are  dictated  to  me  j the  first  figure  at  the  left  of  the 
first  number,  upon  the  first  square  to  the  left  of  the  first 
line  ; the  second  figure  to  the  left  of  the  first  number 
upon  the  second  square  to  the  left  of  the  same  line, 
and  so  of  the  rest. 

" I place  the  second  number  upon  the  second  row 
of  squares,  units  beneath  units,  and  tens  beneath 
tens,  &c. 

*'  I place  the  third  number  upon  the  third  row  of 
squares,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Then  with  my  fingers 
running  over  each  of  the  rows  vertically,  from  (he 
bottom  to  the  top,  beginning  with  that  which  is 
nearest  to  my  right,  I work  the  addition  off  the  num- 
bers which  are  expressed,  and  mark  the  surplus  of 
the  tens  at  the  foot  of  that  column.  I then  pass  to 
the  second  column,  advancing  towards  the  left,  upon 
which  I operate  in  the  same  manner,  thence  to  the 
third,  and  thus  in  succession  I finish  my  addition 

Diderot  goes  on  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  Saun- 
derson  proceeded  when  he  wished  to  make  his  honrri 
geometrical.  In  this  case  he  placed  his  pins  in  the 
angular  points,  and  united  them,  in  the  several  forms 
required,  by  silken  threads;  and  with  this  machine, 
such  was  the  nicety  of  his  touch  that  he  could  easily 
form  calculations  to  any  amount.  Indeed  by  the  no- 
tation thus  described  any  number  is  capable  of  being 
expressed,  and  in  consequence  every  arithmetical  ope- 
ration performed. 

But  the  palpable  arithmetic  invented  by  Dr.  Moyes 
is  much  more  simple  than  $aunde rson's,  while  it  is 
equally  comprehensive.  The  inventor  himself  gives 
the  following  description  of  it. 

" When  I began  (says  Dr.  M.)  to  study  the  princi* 
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BUND-  pies  of  arithmetic,  which  I did  at  a very  early  period 
NESS.  of  life,  I soon  discovered  to  my  mortification  that 
a person  entirely  deprived  of  light  could  scarcely  pro- 
ceed in  that  useful  science  without  the  aid  of  palpable 
symbols  representing  the  ten  numerical  characters. 
Being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Saunderson,  in  which  a palpable  notation  is  described, 
I embraced  the  obvious,  though,  as  I afterwards 
found,  imperfect  expedient  of  cutting  into  the  form  of 
numerical  characters  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  metal. 
By  arranging  these  on  the  surface  of  a board  1 could 
readily  represent  auy  given  number,  not  only  to  the 
touch,  but  also  to  the  eye  ; and  by  covering  the  board 
with  a lamina  of  wax  my  symbols  were  prevented 
from  changing  their  places,  they  adhering  to  the  board 
from  the  slightest  pressure.  By  this  contrivance  I 
could  solve,  though  slowly,  any  problem  in  the  science 
of  numbers  ; but  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that  my  no- 
tation consisting  of  ten  species  of  symbols  or  charac- 
ters was  much  more  complicated  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  nod  that  any  given  number  might  be  dis- 
tinctly expressed  by  three  species  of  pegs  alone.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning,  suppose  a square  piece  of  ma- 
hogany, a foot  broad  and  an  inch  in  thicaness,  to  be 
intersected  into  twenty-four  equal  parts  ; let  every 
two  opposite  divisions  be  joiued  by  a groove  cut  in 
the  board  sufficiently  deep  to  be  felt  with  the  finger, 
and  let  the  board  be  perforated  at  each  intersection 
with  an  instrument  a tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

*'  The  surface  of  the  board  being  thus  divided  into 
576  little  squares,  with  a small  perforation  at  each  of 
their  angles,  let  three  sets  of  pegs  nr  pins,  be  so 
fitted  to  the  holes  of  the  board,  that  when  stuck  into 
them  they  may  keep  their  position  like  those  of  a 
fiddle,  and  require  some  force  to  turn  them  round. 
The  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  first  set  is  a 
right-angled  triangle  about  one- tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  ; the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the 
second  set  differs  only  from  the  former  in  having  a 
small  notch  in  its  sloping  side  or  hypothenuse ; and 
the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  third  set  is  u 
square  of  which  the  breadth  should  be  equal  to  the 
base  of  the  triangle  of  the  other  two.  These  pegs 
should  be  kept  in  a case  consisting  of  three  boxes  or 
cells,  each  cell  being  allotted  to  a set,  and  the  case 
must  be  placed  close  by  the  board  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  every  operation.  Each  set  should 
consist  of  sixty  or  seventy  pegs,  (at  least  when  em- 
ployed in  long  calculations;)  and  when  the  work  is 
finished  they  should  be  collected  from  the  board,  and 
carefully  restored  to  their  several  boxes. 

*'  Things  being  thus  prepared,  let  a peg  of  the  first 
set  be  fixed  into  the  board,  and  it  will  acquire  four 
different  values,  according  to  its  position  respecting 
the  calculator.  When  its  sloping  side  is  turned  to- 
wards the  left,  it  denotes  one  or  the  first  digit  ; 
when  turned  upwards,  or  from  the  calculator,  it  de- 
notes two,  or  the  second  digit ; when  turned  to  the 
right  it  represents  three ; and  when  turned  down- 
wards, or  towards  the  calculator,  it  denotes  four,  or 
the  fourth  digit.  Five  is  denoted  by  a peg  of  the 
second  set,  having  its  sloping  side  or  hypothenuse 
turned  toward*  the  left ; six  by  the  same  turned  up- 
wards ; seven  by  the  same  turned  to  the  right  ; and 
eight  by  the  same  turned  directly  down,  or  towards 
the  body  of  the  calculator.  Nine  is  expressed  by  a 
peg  of  the  third  set  when  its  edges  arc  directed  to 


right  and  left ; and  the  same  peg  expresses  a cypher  BUND- 
when  its  edges  are  directed  up  and  down.  By  three  NESS, 
different  pegs  the  relative  values  of  the  ten  digits  may  / — ' 

therefore  be  distinctly  expressed  with  facility ; and 
by  a sufficient  number  of  each  set  the  stops  and 
result  of  the  longest  calculation  may  be  clearly  repre- 
sented to  the  sense  of  feeling.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  illustrate  this  by  example  ; suffice  it  to  express  in 
our  characters  the  present  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
l7fifi  : take  a peg  of  the  first  set,  and  fix  it  in  the 
board  with  its  sloping  side  turned  towards  the  left 
equal  to  one ; take  now  a peg  of  the  second  set,  and 
fix  it  in  the  next  hole  in  the  same  groove,  proceeding 
as  usual  from  left  to  right,  with  its  sloping  side  turned 
to  the  right  equal  to  seven  ; next  take  a peg  of  the 
same  set,  and  fix  it  in  the  next  bole  with  its  sloping 
side  turned  downwards  equal  to  eight ; lastly,  take 
another  peg  of  the  same  set,  and  place  it  in  the  next 
hole  in  the  same  position  equal  to  eight ; and  the 
whole  will  express  the  number  required. 

“ When  it  is  necessary  to  express  a vulgar  fraction, 

I place  the  numerator  in  the  groove  immediately  above, 
and  the  denominator  in  that  immediately  below  the 
groove  in  which  the  integers  stand ; and  in  decimal 
arithmetic  an  empty  hole  in  the  integer  groove  repre- 
sents the  comma,  or  decimal  point.  By  similar  breaks 
1 also  denote  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  &c.  am]  by 
the  same  expedient,  I separate  in  division  the  divisor 
and  quotient  from  the  dividend. 

“ This  notation,  which  supplies  me  completely  with 
coefficients  and  indices  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  seems 
much  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  mode  public 
in  the  west  of  Europe.  That  invented  and  described 
by  Mr.  Grenville  having  no  less  than  ten  sets  of  pegs, 
is  by  much  too  complicated  for  general  practice ; and 
that  which  we  owe  to  the  celebrated  Saunderson  is 
apt  to  puzzle  and  embarrass  the  calculator,  as  the 
pegs  representing  the  numerical  dibits  can  seldom  or 
never  be  in  the  same  straight  line.’ 

But  it  is  not  only  in  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
pursuits  that  artificial  methods  have  thus  in  a manner 
supplied  the  sense  of  sight.  In  the  inventive  and  me- 
chanical arts  the  Blind  have  made  great  proficiency  j 
and  a book  has  lately  been  issued  from  a Paris  press 
on  the  topic  of  Blindness,  which  was  printed  at  the 
institution  for  the  Blind  the  Blind  themstlves. 

This  work,  which  has  been  translated  (but  not  well 
translated)  into  English,  is  written  by  Dr.  Guillid,  and 
contains  an  account  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  methods 
adopted  at  the  institution  for  teaching  reading,  writing, 
geography,  languages,  mathematics,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  ; and  also  the  manual  labours  of  print- 
ing, spinning,  purse-making,  weaving,  bosket-making, 

&c.  and  the  games  of  cards,  chess,  and  draft*. 

We  shall  close  this  article  by  an  abridged  review  of 
the  principal  points  in  the  above  mentioned  work. 

For  instruction  in  reading,  letters  are  cast  in  relief, 
and  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  not  the  size,  but 
the  perfection  of  the  form  of  the  letters  which  helps 
the  Blind  to  distinguish  them.  When  their  fingers  are 
insufficient,  they  touch  the  objects  they  wish  to  ascer- 
tain with  the  point  of  their  tongue,  and  ore  then  never 
mistaken. 

The  letters  are  placed  in  two  cases,  divided  into  divers 
small  squares,  perfectly  like  a printer’s.  Every  square 
which  is  culled  a box.  contains  one  sort  of  letter.  The 
boxes  are  larger  or  smaller,  according  as  the  letters 
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BLIND-  in  them  are  more  or  less  frequently  used.  The  lower 
NESS,  case  contains  the  small  letters ; the  upper  the  capital 
letters,  algebraical  signs,  accented  letters,  figures,  &c. 

Children  who  are  sent  to  the  institution  arc  exer- 
cised in  recognising  the  letters ; but  they  do  not  begin 
the  alphabet  as  with  those  who  have  sight,  by  a,  b,  c, 
&c.  which  would  be  creating  unnecessary  difficulties. 
They  arc  first  taught  to  touch  the  full  stop,  then  the 
comma,  by  making  them  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  that  stop  and  the  stop  with  the  tail  below, 
which  makes  a comma ; then  the  semicolon,  the 
colon,  the  mark  of  exclamation,  the  interrogation,  and 
the  parenthesis.  Care  is  always  taken  to  compare  one 
sign  with  another,  and  to  make  them  touch  frotn  time 
to  time  a quadrate,  as  it  is  called,  which  serves  to  fill 
up  the  line  of  a paragraph.  They  next  proceed  to  the 
study  of  the  letters  Ivginning  with  the  O of  the  capi- 
tals, and  immediately  after  they  perceive  the  o of  the 
lower  case  with  all  the  series  of  letters  which  we  call 
simple  /,  b,  i,j,  d,  &e.  and  comparing  whenever  that  is 
necessary,  one  letter  with  another,  in  order  to  exercise 
their  touch. 

The  letters  being  known  singly,  they  are  taught  to 
distinguish  the  vowels  and  consonants,  and  then  to 
form  syllables,  words,  and  at  lost,  phrases.  The  tasks 
are  then  done  with  these  characters,  os  those  who  have 
sight  do  with  writing. 

Of  Printing  by  and  for  the  Mind.  The  mechanism  of 
printing  in  relief  differs  in  many  things  from  common 
printing  : in  the  relief,  the  letter  pressed  from  above 
downwards  incrusts  itself  in  the  paper,  by  repelling  it 
in  a contrary  direction.  To  avoid  tearing,  the  strongest 
and  best  made  paper  is  employed.  * It  is  steeped  for 
several  days,  and  must  be  almost  reduced  to  a paste 
before  it  is  put  on  the  form,  and  is  carefully  covered 
with  several  thick  pieces  of  flannel.  A man  draws  the 
bar  of  the  press  towards  his  breast,  while  another 
drives  it  back  violently  in  the  same  direction,  A great 
pressure  is  not  made  immediately,  which,  to  make  use 
of  the  expression  among  the  workmen,  would  astonish 
the  paper. 

It  is  impossible  to  print  on  both  sides  the  paper 
when  the  relief  is  to  be  preserved.  When  it  is  wished 
to  have  the  letters  in  relief  and  black  at  the  same  time, 
a tympan  is  added  smeared  with  ink  ; and  by  letting 
it  fall  gently  on  the  sheet  which  Is  then  pressed  be- 
tween the  form  and  the  tympun,  the  letters  appear 
black. 

But  the  Blind  can  also  print  for  those  who  have 
their  sight ; indeed  the  business  of  common  printing 
!b  one  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers. 

When  books  are  printed  in  relief,  the  sheets  are 
spread  singly  on  the  lines  to  dry,  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  press.  The  sheets  arc  then  joined  to- 
gether by  pasting  the  margins  only,  the  lines  of  the 
verso  are  made  to  meet  with  those  of  the  recto ; finally 
by  stitching  the  leaves  together,  they  are  made  into 
volumes,  which  are  covered  with  thick  pasteboard. 

" The  discovery  (says  Dr.  Guillil)  of  printing  books 
in  relief,  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind.  It  is  by  the  assistance  of  these 
books,  which  have  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of 
being  bulky,  that  they  arc  taught  the  elements  of  lan- 
guages, and  fix  in  their  minds  the  beautiful  passages 
of  history  and  morality  which  they  have  learnt ; for 
they  know  much  better  what  they  have  read,  than 


what  they  have  heard ; and  we  therefore  augment  as  BLIND- 
far  as  our  means  will  allow,  the  library  of  the  Blind  NESS, 
with  works  which  we  think  fitted  for  their  instruction. 

They  have  already  two  catechisms,  the  office  for  morn- 
ing and  evening,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  English  and 
Italian  grammars.  One  would  hardlv  believe  with  what 
rapidity  they  read  in  these  books,  if  one  did  not  see  it 
at  the  public  exercises." 

Attempts  at  composing  for  the  Blind  in  the  common 
manner,  but  using  a thick  ink,  which  upon  drying 
would  preserve  the  relief,  have  hitherto  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

But  by  means  of  books  in  relief,  the  Blind  teach 
young  people  who  have  sight  to  read,  who  are  after- 
wards useful  to  them  as  teachers.  They  begin  by 
teaching  them  the  letters.  These,  which  ore  cut  in 
pasteboard  and  fastened  on  the  book,  are  perceptible 
to  the  Blind  man  who  can  touch  them,  and  to  those 
who  have  sight,  who  can  see  them.  When  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  learned,  the  Blind  man  having  in 
his  hands  a table  of  syllables  in  relief,  similar  to  a copy 
of  black  that  is  under  the  eyes  of  the  child,  makes 
him  spell,  and  thus  the  readers  of  the  blind  men  have 
learned  to  read  and  look  with  rapidity  in  the  dic- 
tionary. 

Writing  by  the  Biind.  A wide  thick  lioard  is  employed 
of  which  the  bottom  is  fixed.  Above  is  a parallelogram 
opening,  in  which  is  a frame  opening  with  hinges  on 
the  left  side,  and  kept  shut  on  the  right  side  by  two 
small  copper  bolts.  This  frame  is  furnished  with  several 
moveable  rods  of  iron.  Below  its  two  great  ascending 
pannei*,  there  is  on  each  side  a broad  steel  spring, 
stretching  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  fixed  at 
one  end  by  two  English  screws,  and  at  the  other  only 
stopped  at  pleasure  by  a turning  bolt.  It  is  between 
these  springs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
frame  that  the  paper  is  placed,  which  remains  immove- 
able under  the  rods.  Recently  an  improvement  has 
been  made  on  this  machine,  by  substituting  instead  of 
a wooden  bottom  a thick  silk  which  receives  and 
retains  the  traces  of  the  letters  from  the  stilct  or 
pencil  ; this  affords  the  Blind  man  the  advantage  of 
reading  what  he  has  written.  Mr.  Heilman,  a Blind 
man,  who  pro|>osed  this  improvement,  has  also  con- 
tinued a portative  portfolio  for  the  Blind,  by  means  of 
which  they  may  write,  and  read  directly  what  they  have 
written  with  the  greatest  cose. 

For  palpable  illustrations  in  geographical  science, 
maps  of  pasteboard  are  coulrived  with  the  divisions 
marked  by  iron  wire.  The  towns  and  islands  arc  indi- 
cated by  nails  with  demi -spherical  heads  of  different 
sizes  nailed  into  the  pasteboard. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  Parisian  institution  for  the 
study  of  mathematics,  is  like  that  of  Dr.  Moyes,  an 
improvement  on  Saundcrson's  method,  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  symbols  that  have  a mere  conventional  or  arbi- 
trary value.  “ The  letters  and  cyphers  which  we  make 
use  of  at  present,  (says  Dr.  G.)  are  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  ones.  These  cyphers  are 
mounted  on  a transversal  chevron,  the  fractions  are 
mounted  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  chevron  is  hollowed  in  a square  form  to  receive  a 
moveable  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a wedge,  by  means 
of  which  the  numerator  and  denominator,  and  then 
the  necessary  changes.  Strings  that  may  be  placed  ho- 
rizontally or  vertically,  serve  to  indicate  the  divisions 
of  the  numbers. 
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RUNT)-  **  People  (he  Kates)  are  astonished  to  Roe  our  pupils 
NESS,  go  through  a course  of  optics  as  well  as  those  who 
see,  and  they  admire  their  sagacity  in  speaking  of 
dioptrics  and  catoptrics.  As  we  do  not  wish  to  eojov  an 
admiration  that  is  unmerited,  we  must  declare  that 
what  makes  the  demonstration  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  optics  easy  to  them,  is  that  they  reduce  every  thing 
to  lines.  They  perceive  only  palpable  points  where  wo 
see  coloured  prints  ; for  they  have  not,  nor  can  they 
have  any  idea  of  colours," — an  interesting  illustration 
of  which  the  following  anecdote  furnishes.  “ One  of 
the  pupils  at  the  institution,  translating  at  a public 
exercise  the  first  strophe  of  the  second  ode  of  the  first 
book  of  Horace,  was  stopped  at  these  words,  ct  ruUnte 
dei  ter  a,  Ac.  by  the  examiner,  who  asked  him  the  proper 
translation  of  the  words  rubente  dexterd  : the  young 
man  translated  it,  his  Jlaming  right  hand.  Being  pressed 
again  to  translate  literally  the  epithet  rubente,  he  gave 
the  equivalent  red.  Being  asked  again  what  he  under- 
stood by  a red  arm , he  answered  that  he  did  not  think, 
like  Locke  s Blind  man,  that  the  colour  red  was  like 
the  sound  of  a trumpet ; nevertheless  he  could  form 
no  proper  idea  of  it,  but  that  he  had  at  first  translated 
rubente,  flaming,  because  he  had  been  told  that  tire  is 
red,  whence  he  bad  concluded,  that  heat  is  always 
accompanied  by  redness,  which  determined  him  to 
mark  the  anger  of  Jupiter  by  the  epithet  darning, 
because  when  one  is  irritated  one  is  hot,  and  when  one 
is  hot,  one  must  be  red 

For  teaching  the  Blind  music,  the  figures  of  the 
notes,  the  keys,  the  rests,  and  all  the  alternate  signs, 
with  some  lessons  that  serve  os  examples,  are  engraved 
• on  broad  boards  of  pear-tree  wood.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  print  music  in  relief,  but  this  method 
has  been  abandoned  ; since  besides  the  expense  of  it, 
the  learner  cannot  read  (with  his  fingers)  and  perform 
at  the  same  time.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which 
the  lessons  are  now  given  $ a boy,  whom  the  Blind 
themselves  have  taught  to  read  music,  being  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  solfas  some  measures  of  a 
division  which  is  before  his  eyes,  announcing  before- 
hand for  what  instrument  the  piece  is  which  he  sings. 
The  memory  of  the  Blind  is  so  faithful,  that  it  is  sel- 
dom necessary  to  repeat  the  same  phrase  to  them 
more  than  twice.  After  having  thus  learnt  successively 
on  all  the  iitstruments  an  equal  number  of  measures, 
the  (Blind)  music  master  puts  together  what  has  been 
just  learnt ; the  boy  resumes  his  sulfa,  and  at  leugth, 
when  from  150  to  200  measures  have  been  retained  in 
a sitting  of  about  two  hours  and  a half,  the  chief  of 
the  orchestra  makes  them  be  repeated  several  times, 
in  order  to  give  the  necessary  shades  and  expressions. 
This  piece  is  connected  with  one  that  was  learnt  the 
preceding  day,  by  executing  them  together.  Thus 
long  pieces  arc  learnt,  and  masses,  choruses,  sympho- 
nies, &c.  are  so  exactly  retained,  that  sometimes  a 
single  repetition  is  sufficient  to  bring  them  forward 
again,  though  frequently  neglected  for  several  years. 

With  respect  to  Guillil's  account  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  different  kinds  of  manual  labour  are  taught, 
we  do  not  find  any  thin^  sufficiently  interesting  in  this 
part  of  the  work  to  detaui  us  longer,  we  shall  therefore 
bring  this  article  to  a termination  by  abridging  the 
interesting  account  given  of  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

" During  the  time  that  the  institutions  of  the  Blind 
and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  were  united  in  the  convent 


formerly  of  the  Celestines,  the  pupils  of  the  two  esta- 
blishments, brought  together  by  their  habitation,  but 
separated  by  their  infirmity,  endeavoured  to  establish 
points  of  contact  between  each  other,  which  the  beads 
of  the  two  houses  consented  to. 

" When  the  Blind  had  lea  rut  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
spoke  to  each  other  in  Lhe  dark,  by  writing  on  the 
back,  they  conceived  that  this  method  might  succeed 
also  with  them.  This  new  language  soon  became  com- 
mon to  the  two  families  t the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
fuund  it  tiresome  to  have  written  on  their  back  what 
they  could  see  perfectly  well,  attempted  to  make  the 
blind  write  in  the  air,  as  they  do  themselves  ; this 
means,  which  was  as  long  as  the  former,  appeared  more 
uncertain,  as  the  Blind  wrote  ill  in  that  way  ; they 
therefore  preferred  the  characters  the  Utter  mode  use 
of  i but  as  these  characters  cannot  be  easily  trans- 
ported, the  dumb  taught  the  Blind  their  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  the  one  by  sight  and  the  other  by  touch,  easily 
found  by  the  inspection  of  their  fingers,  the  letters 
that  are  formed  by  their  different  combinations.  Ne- 
vertheless this  manual  alphabet  only  exhibiting  words, 
slackened  conversation  amazingly.  They  felt  the  want 
of  a more  rapid  communication,  and  the  Blind  learnt 
the  theory  of  the  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; cock 
sign  thus  representing  a thought,  the  communication 
was  complete.  This  study  was  long  and  tedious,  be- 
cause it  supposes  a pretty  complete  knowledge  of 
grammar ; bat  the  wish  to  talk  got  the  better  of  all 
theic  difficulties,  and  in  a few  months,  the  signs  being 
perfectly  well  known,  took  place  of  all  the  other  means 
till  then  employed.  The  exclutnge  between  them  was 
performed  in  the  following  manner. 

" When  the  Blind  had  to  speak  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
he  made  the  representative  signs  of  his  ideas,  and 
these  signs  more  or  less  exactly  made,  transmitted  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  the  idea  of  the  Blind.  W hen  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  his  turn  wished  to  make  himself 
understood,  he  did  it  in  two  ways;  he  stood  with  his 
arms  stretched  out  and  motionless  before  the  Blind 
person,  who  took  hold  of  him  a little  above  the  wrists, 
and  without  squeezing  them,  followed  all  the  motions 
they  made  ; or  if  it  happened  that  the  signs  were  not 
understood,  the  Blind  man  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  then  took  hold  of  his  arms 
in  (be  same  manner,  and  moving  them  about  ns  he 
would  have  done  his  own  before  a person  who  could 
see,  he  filled  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  first  operation, 
and  thus  completed  the  series  of  ideas  which  he  wished 
to  communicate  to  his  companion. 

" But  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  scholars  not 
being  the  same,  they  could  not  make  use  of  the  signs 
equally  well,  and  supplied  them  by  all  the  means 
which  their  inventive  imagination  could  suggest.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  sight  to  behold  a pantomime 
acted  in  the  most  profound  silence  by  1 50  children, 
anxious  to  understand  each  other,  and  not  always  suc- 
ceeding; tired  out  with  long  and  fruitless  attempts, 
and  often  ending  like  the  builders  of  Babel,  by  sepa- 
rating without  being  able  to  understand  each  oilier  , 
but  at  the  same  time  not  without  having  given  reci- 
procal proofs  of  bad  humour,  by  striking  as  the  deaf 
do,  or  screaming  as  do  the  blind/' 

Blinds,  in  Zoology,  one  of  the  Cornish  names  of 
the  Gadut  Lutcut  or  Bib. 


BLIMK 

NESS. 

BLTNB 

WORMS. 


Bi  ikd  Woixs,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Jngius  Fragilis. 
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BLINK,  v.  1 
Blink,  n. 
Bli'nkino, 


To  blink,  is  to  give  to  the  eye  the 
1 twinkling  motion  or  action  of  a star  ; 
>to  twinkle,  to  wink  j to  look  with 
HiA’kaxd,  I the  eye  partially  closed  ; to  close  the 
Bli'skeyko.  J eye  partially  ; eontscare,  micare  ; and 
as  this  is  frequently  done  to  avoid,  evade,  escnjie, 
elude,  shun  or  shrink  from  any  sudden  action  upon  the 
eye  ; to  blench  (so  Gower  writes  it)  or  blink,  is  con- 
sequently 

To  avoid,  or  cause  to  avoid,  to  evade,  to  escape,  to 
elude,  to  shoo,  shrink  or  start  from.  See  to  Blanch 
and  to  Blench. 

Thao  vpoa  him  she  kest  rp  both?  her  eyne 
And  with  a Wmiir  it  ensue  in  till  bis  thought 
That  hr  somtime  her  face  before  had  seen 
But  she  wu  in  such  plit*  he  knew  her  nourt. 

Yet  than  her  loke  into  his  mimic  he  brought 
The  swete  visage,  and  amorous  blcnking 
Uf  faire  Crmcidc,  sometime  his  own  darling. 

Chaucer.  Tke  CempJsnut  of  ( 'racists,  fol.  137. 
Hrafodti  blynkardes  that  hlowe  at  the  cole. 

Skelton.  The  C'rtrNc  of  l.auretl. 
Remembre  Battc  the  foolish  bLnk-eytd  boy* 

Which  was  at  Rome,  thou  k no  vest  whorne  1 meaac. 

Gascoigne.  Hear  Iks. 

— --  ' The  eyes yhlrnt 

Do  Mini  rrrn  blind  with  object*  vehement, 

So  that  till  they  thcnwlm  do  well  rmiro 
Lease  matters  they  no  te  ace. 

More.  Qm  ike  Smut,  3.  C.  1.  Stan.  31 
The  amorous  blyath*  flee  to  and  fro 
With  sugred  wordrs  that  make  a show 
That  fana.it-  in  well  piensde  withall 
And  fiiiues  iU.elfe  content. 

'fur  b*  mile.  The  Letter  obtaining  his  Ifish,  ifc. 
Let  rigid  antiquaries  sack  things  write, 

W ho  by  a blinking  Lamp  consume  the  night. 

C oil  oh.  An  Epigram. 
But  chief  he  glorv'il  with  liccotioua  style 
To  lash  the  great,  and  mouorrhs  to  revile. 

His  figure  such  as  aught  his  soul  proclaim  ; 

One  eye  war  banking,  and  one  leg  was  lame. 

Pope.  Hind,  book  ii.  v.  261. 
This  floor  let  not  the  vulgar  tread. 

Who  worship  only  what  they  dread  . 

Nor  bigot*  who  but  one  way  see 
Through  blinkers  of  authority. 

Green.  The  Grotto. 

On  being  pressed  by  her  friends,  sometime  after  the  restora- 
tion, to  go  to  court ; " By  no  means,”  said  she.  [the  Countess 
■ I may  he  allowed  to  wear  blinkers.’' 

Gilpin.  Tour  to  the  Lukes,  ii,  154. 

1 given  to  the  Mon  tut  fontana,  or 


of  Pembroke]  “ unlej 


See  to  Blehs.  Blits  is  blessed - 
nes*.  Generally  applied  to  exces- 
sive pleasure,  happiness,  prosperity. 


Blinks, 

Water  Chick  weed. 

BLISS, 

Bli'  & STULL, 

Bl^ OATCLLV, 

Ku'isfvlnem, 

Bli'sbless, 

IiLl'sSKDNKtg, 

Bu  86EDLY. 

bat  »urb  a mon  schuldr  in  belle  be,  he  earede  in  hys  bortc, 
pe  tonic  )wr^  Code's  grace  out  of  belle  he  brogtc, 

And  to  y*  body  ya  jovned,  & gef  hym  Christendom, 

War  with,  as  he  wor^i  was,  to  bfitte  of  beuoo  he  com. 

R.  Gloucester , p.  71. 

(orgh  tl)ing  brouht  bitide  j*e  Scottis  wist  of  >is 
Ik  Scott*  on  his  side  mad  perof  joy  and  bits. 

R-  Rrunne,  p.  237. 

Thwe  glade  folk  to  dinner  ben  ysette, 

In  joy  and  blittr  at  met*  I let  hem  dwell, 

A thousand  fold  wel  more  than  I ran  tell. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Laves  Talc,  r.  553R. 


And  sitben  we  kaow  well,  that  moay  a manor  hath  sought  the 
fruict  of  blufulneme,  not  only  with  sufferyag  of  death,  but  eke 
with  sufftryng  of  paync*  sad  toarrocntu  : how  might  then  this 
present  life  make  men  bksful,  sens  that  thilke  wife  We  coiled, 
it  nc  maketh  folk  no  wretch e*. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  book  ii.  fol.  218. 

Aik  these  thingls  I schewide  to  ghoti,  for  so  it  hehoueth  men 
traueilruge  to  reaseyue  syke  men,  aud  to  Lauc  raynde  of  the  word 
of  the  Lord  Ihesu,  for  kc  saide,  it  is  more  biuful  to  ghyue  than  to 
resseyuc.  Wulf.  Urdu  of  Apottlis. 

But  the  death  of  christiaos  i a nothyng  else  hut  a slope,  from 
the  wbirhr  they  shall  awoke  agaync  at  the  commyng  of  Christ, 
to  lyne  a great  tlralr  more  blissfully. 

Vdali.  Thussaiomant , eh.  ir. 

For  it  ought  not  to  seme  mto  yon  a greate  or  rrerons  matter, 
though  by  afflictions  and  griefes  that  are  but  shorte  and  shall 
soone  banc  an  ende,  you  com*  to  the  blusrduesst  that  nener  shall 
decay*.  Id.  I Epul.  Pettr,  ch.  i. 

Of  him  she  thinks  she  raunni  think  too  much  ; 

This  honey  tasted  still  is  ever  sweet ; 

The  pleasure  of  her  ravish'd  thought  is  such, 

A*  almost  here  she  with  her  bliss  doth  meet. 

Duties.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Reason  ii.  sec.  13. 

If  Lore's  sweet  music,  and  his  blissful  cheer. 

E'er  touch’d  your  hearts,  or  mollify'd  your  ear  j 

Tender  the  ease,  and  evermore  the  wed 

Shall  praise  your  conscience  both  at  Itoard  and  bed. 

Drayton.  The  Ou-L 

■ — — It  had  been 

A fault  of  judgment  in  ide,  and  a diilneas 
in  ray  affeitions,  not  to  weigh  anil  thank 
My  better  stars,  that  offer’d  me  the  grace 
Of  so  much  bUstfulm-u. 

Ford.  The  Broken  Heart,  act  L SC.  3. 

For  If  it  he  so,  that  the  heavens  have  at  all  tine  a measure  of 
their  wrathful  harms,  surely  so  mnny  have  come  to  ray  bliu let 
lot,  that  the  rest  uf  the  wnrtd  hath  too  small  a portion,  to  maks 
with  cause  to  wilful  a lamentation. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  hook  iii. 

Tin*  aenreneasc  of  mother*  blonde  should*  haue  profited 
Christen  mother  not  hinge  at  al,  onkaac  she  had  more  blissed/y 
carried  Christ*  in  her  hartc,  then  ir.  her  bodie- 

Jni'tL  A Rcplte  to  Jf,  llardinge , i.  600. 
Sometimes,  with  Seipio,  she  (Science]  collects  her  sail, 

Aud  seeks  the  blissful  shore  of  rural  ease. 

Thomson.  Liberty,  part  T. 

Being  absolute  master  of  his  own  actions,  onely  both  lawgirer 
and  eouaaetlour  to  himself,  all-sufficient,  and  incapable  of  ad- 
mitting any  accession  to  his  perfect  Uiujuhust. 

Barrow.  Sermon  rlii. 

Tw*s  then  two  swains  the  Doric  reed  essay’d 
To  sing  the  praises  of  a peerlras  maid. 

On  Arden’s  blissf  ul  plain  her  arat  she  chose, 

And  hence  her  rural  name  Antenna  rose. 

Jogs.  A r drama. 

BLIST,  \ What  Spencer  meant  by  this  word  Is 
Bli  stino.  / not  evident.  Certainly  not  wounded,  from 
Cotgnive's blester,  to  wound ; for  not  a wound  was  given. 
Perhaps  from  the  A.  S.  blisswn,  era  Bare,  to  leap  about, 
lie  leapt,  jumpt  about  with  his  club. 

Blitt,  in  Shelton,  or  as  it  is  written  in  the  reprint, 
Ue$t,  may  be  from  the  above  named  blesscr. 

The  villain*,  leaning  him  vnto  his  mate 
To  be  captiu’d,  and  hnadkd  as  he  list. 

Himself*  aildnrat  vnto  this  new  debate, 

And  with  bis  cloh  him  all  about  so  btist. 

That  he  which  way  to  turne  him  scarcelv  wist : 

• • • • • • 

At  last,  the  csytiue  after  long  disronrse. 

When  all  his  strokes  he  snw  avoided  quite,  Ae. 

S pen  set.  Faerie  Qucene,  book  vi.  can.  8. 

They  pare  me  no  leisure,  answered  Sancfao,  to  look  to  them 
so  nearly,  for  srarcc  had  I laid  band  ou  ray  truucheon,  when 
they  blest  my  shoulders  with  their  pines,  in  such  sort  as  they 
wholly  deprived  me  of  my  sight,  and  the  force  of  my  feet  logt- 
^tr-  SArl/tm.  Don  Ifuisote,  book  iii.  ch.  i. 


BLISS 

BLIST. 
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BLI 


BLO 


BLISTER.  BLESTER,  c.  1 Dutch,  hluyiten  Swe.  biota.  l*er- 

““  Bu'nTKH,  «.  / haps  no  more  than  hirst,  Jtatus, 

H , from  bUrstan,  to  blow,  to  puff  up ; u a pustule  or 
' blain. 

Mine  opinion  U y*  be  that  will  not  fall  among  so  manic  atones, 
nor  prieke  him  among  so  manic  thornes,  nor  Muter  him  among 
so  manic  nettcls,  let  him  hcare  what  I will  aaie,  and  do  as  lie 
shall  scs.  G’oWr*  Bookt,  K k.  11. 1. 

In  bote  destinations  the  head  i*  rcry  hot  in  felinge,  the  reume 
being  in  the  month  is  thyn  and  war  me,  the  tongue  or  rhekes 
within  Mistered.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  p.  81. 

Above  all,  it  would  be  looked  well  unto,  that  they  [graffes]  be 
neat  and  bright,  so  as  they  shine  againc  ; that  no  part  of  them 
be  scene  either  scorched  dric  with  the  sunnr,  or  cicalrixed  (aa  it 
were)  and  blistered.  Holland.  Ptmie,  e.  t foL  517. 

At  length,  being  arrived  at  Glasgow,  the  Misters  brake  out,  of 
a blewikh  colour,  *o  the  phyaiti&nB  presently  knew  the  disease  to 
come  by  poyaon  ; he  [the  King]  wan  brought  so  low  that  no* 
thing  but  death  was  expected  j yet  the  strength  of  his  youth  at 
last  did  surmount  the  poison. 

AW.  Hutury  of  Reformation,  fol.  438. 

Mistering,  cupping,  bleeding  are  seldom  of  use  but  to  the  idle 
and  Intemperate  ; as  all  those  inward  applications  which  arc  so 
much  In  practise  among  us,  arc  for  the  moat  part  nothing  else 
but  expedients  to  make  luxury  consistent  with  health. 

Spectator,  No.  CXCT. 

I'd  not  complain  tho*  Phoebus  burnt  the  lands, 

And  painful  blitters  swell'll  my  tender  bands. 

Ur  linger.  Tibullus,  Elegy  3.  book  11. 

BLITIIE,  \ See  Bliss.  Be-lit/ie,  he-l iflu some, 
Bli'tdlt,  or  blithe,  blithesome,  blissom. 

Bli'thhomk,  f ‘Gentle,  easy,  pliant,  flexible,  easy  to 
Dli'tiis'ess.  ) move  or  to  be  moved.  And  therefore, 
active,  spritely,  lively  ; having  activity,  liveliness, 
spritclincss,  cheerfulness,  gaiety. 

For  habbe  )ou  power  y-now,  )ou  mygt  be  glad  A bltye. 

Ac  o}log  ich  woldc  bidde  ^e,  £at  you  tne  wuldest  typ«*. 

Jt.  Gloucester,  p,  114. 

William  ye  Scottls  ki  ng  therfor  wax  fulle  blithe. 

Jt.  Brunne,  p.  132. 

He  bare  him  so  title  his  barons,  fiat  noiber  gong  no  oidc, 

Wold  vnto  him  bowe,  nc  blifreti  of  him  bolde. 

Jd.  p.  9. 

Thenne  comcn  clerk  to  comfortye  hure  samen 

And  bed cn  here  be  blythe.  Piers  I’hmhman,  p.  39. 

The  sothe  is  this,  the  cutle  folic  on  the  knight, 

Of  which  ful  Milk  and  glad  was  ercry  wight. 

Chancer.  The  Prologue,  r.  860. 

I ahal  right  blithly,  so  God  rue  aaue 
Holly  with  all  the  witte  I hauc 
Here  you  as  we!  as  I can. 

/«.  The  Dree  me,  fol.  242. 

O soppe  of  sorowe  sunken  into  care 
O caitifc  Cresride  now  A rurrmare 
Gou  is  thy  ioy  and  al  thy  mirth  in  earth 
Of  all  Mithnesse  now  nrt  thou  blakc  and  hare. 

hi.  The  Complaint  of  Crestvde,  foL  196. 


Would’at  see  blithe  looks,  fresh  cheeks,  beguile 
Age,  would’st  see  December  smile  : 

Crashem.  fa  Praise  of  harms. 
Droope  not  for  that  (man)  but  unpleate  thy  browes, 

And  Msthly,  so,  fold  envies  up  in  pleats  : 

For,  fro’  thy  makings,  milke  and  mclly  Howes, 

To  feed  the  songster -swsines  with  art’s  soot -meats. 

Browne,  An  Eclogue, 

Short  are  our  joys,  and  neighbouring  griefs  disturb 
Our  pleasant  hours  inclement  winter  dwells 
Contiguous  ; forthwith  frosty  blasts  deface 
The  Mithsouse  year.  Philips.  Cider,  book  ii. 

Then  follows  blithe,  cquipt  with  fork  and  rake, 

In  light  array,  the  train  of  nymphs  and  swains. 

Dodsley.  Agriculture,  can.  3. 
Now  the  hill — the  hedge— is  green, 

Now  the  Warbler's  throat’s  in  tune  ! 

Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene. 

Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  noon. 

Cunningham.  AW. 


BLITUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Mo - 
nandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
trifid  j petals  none  t seed  one,  covered  with  the  fleshy 
calyx. 

This  genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Atriplicea: , 
contains  two  species,  viz.  B.  capita  turn  or  Berry -headed 
Strawberry-Blite,  a native  of  Austriu,  and  B.  ctrgalum, 
or  Slcndcr-branchcd  Struwbcrry-Blite,  native  of  France 
and  Spain.  Curtis,  Magazine,  27 6. 

BLIVE.  See  Bblivb. 

b^t.'U:  1 , , p*rl“ps  ‘fT1’  irf hloat  ;i-e- 

1!lo'at«dkES».J  blown>  ■wclled'  ruffed  out 


Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed. 

Shahspeare.  Hamlet,  act  iiL  sc.  4. 
Gkoomr.  Who  you  ? you  a masque  ? why  you  stinke  like  so 
many  bloat- herrings  newly  taken  out  of  the  chimney  ! 

lien  Jansen.  The  Masque  of  Augur m. 
Then  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  rude  essays, 

Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise. 

That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies. 

Dry  den.  Prologue  to  Orta, 
Fast  by  her  side  a listless  maiden  pin’d, 

With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-burnings  ; 
Pale,  Moated , cold,  she  seem'd  to  hate  mankind. 

Yet  lov'd  in  secret,  all  forbidden  thing*. 

Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  can.  I . 
Smit  by  the  rapture- beaming  eye. 

Deep  flashing  through  the  midnight  of  their  mind, 

The  sable  bands  combin'd. 

Where  fear’s  black  banner  bloat t tne  troubled  sky. 
Appall’d  retire.  Beattie.  Ode  to  Hope. 

Ah  ! how,  my  friend,  has  fool  gorg’d  iuxurie. 

Anil  bloated  slumber  on  the  slothful  down, 

From  the  dull  world  all  manly  virtue  thrown. 

And  slav'd  the  nge  to  custom’s  tyrannic. 

Mickle.  A Sonnet. 

BLOBBER-LIPPED,  see  Bleb.  Having  blebbed ; 
swelled  lips.  P.  Plouhman  writes  baber- lipped.  See 
Beetle. 


And  after,  whan  it  was  recorded 
tfnto  the  daughter,  bowe  it  atoode. 

The  yefte  of  nil  this  worldes  good 
Nc  thuld  Haul*  msde  hir  halfe  so  blithe. 

Gower.  Corn/.  Am.  book  viii.  fol.  179. 


They  make  a wit  of  their  insipid  friend  ; 

■ His  bMber-lipt  and  beetle- brows  commend. 

Dry  dm.  Juvenal,  Satire  3 

A blobber-lipped  shell,  seemeth  to  be  a kind  of  mussel. 

Grew. 
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BLOCK,  v. 

Block,  n. 

Blo'ckhouse, 

Blocka'de,  v. 

Blocka'dr,  n. 

Blo'ckhkad, 

Blo'ckiieadkd, 

Blo'ckheadly, 

Blo'ckheadisjj, 

Blo'ckikh, 

Blo'ckiiihlt, 

Bl.O’V  KISH  NE35, 
Blo'cklikf., 


From  the  A.  S.  lycan,  belycan  t 
Dutch,  beluyeken,  claudcre,  con  cl u- 
dcre,  occluderc,  obscrare ; to  shut, 
to  close,  to  shut  up,  to  lock. 
Somner. 

A block  of  wood,  or  other  sub- 
y stance  ; i.  e.  a piece  suited,  fitted, 
to  shut  up,  or  close  up,  to  include 
or  exclude,  to  obstruct. 

A block,  as  well  as  blockhead  is 
applied  (met.)  to  any  one  who  has 
the  lumpishness,  the  heaviness, 
the  dulncss  of  a block;  whose 


faculties  seem  blocked  up;  whose  understanding  is 


inaccessible. 

To  blockade  ; Fr.  bUxjuer.  To  shut  in,  or  block  up, 
to  besiege,  beset  or  compass  on  all  sides.  Cotgrave. 
This  kynge  the  wether  pan  beholde. 

And  wist  well,  thei  inoten  holde 
Her  court  cndlonge  the  morche  right. 

And  made  vpon  the  dorke  night. 

Of  great  shyde*  and  of  bloc kes, 

Great  fire  agein  in  the  great  rotkes. 

To  shew  rpon  the  failles  high  . 

So  that  the  flete  of  Grece  it  aigh  . 

Gower.  C-on/.  Am.  book  U.  fol.  53. 


His  brother  the  erle,  when  he  should  tape  dounc  his  bed  on 
the  bloekc  to  suffer,  Mid  to  Svr  Jhon  Cony  cm  and  Clsppam, 
masters,  let  me  dye  for  1 am  cilde,  but  aauc  my  brother,  which 
ii  yo  tinge,  lusty  and  bardye,  mete  and  npte  to  serue  tin*  greatest 
prince  of  ChristcndO.  Hall.  King  Edward  IV.  fol.  203. 

And  except  be  defendc  them  by  his  aungels,  in  uayne  gather 
they  treasure,  in  uayne  baylde  they  blokkouset  and  munieions. 

Joye.  The  Erpasiciun  of  Daniel,  ch.  V. 

I would  not  call  it  hereaye,  if  one  woulde  translate  presbyteros 
a blocke:  but  1 would  mt  he  were  a blockhead.  And  as  very  a 
blockhead  were  he,  that  would  translate  presbyteros  .an  elder. 
Instead  of  a priest,  for  that  this  English  woordc  elder,  signifretli 
no  more  a pricste,  then  this  Greke  woorde  presbyteros  signifieth 
an  elder  stick.  Sir  Thomas  More.  W’orket,  fol.  425. 


It  shall  suffice  that  the  contentions  pasted  in  verse  long  sithens, 
between  M.  Churchyard  and  Camel,  were  by  a btockheaded  reader 
construed  to  be  indeede  a quarel  between  two  neighbours,  of 
whom  one  baaing  a camel  in  keeping,  and  tbe  other  hauing  the 
charge  of  the  churchyard,  it  was  supposed  they  hsd  growen  to 
debate,  because  the  camel  came  into  the  churchyard. 

Gascoigne.  To  lie  Youth  of  England. 

I tbinckc  not  macb  that  thinges  are  carpde 
cotnde  from  a blacky  the  pate, 

But  that  thoae  things  are  counted  worse 
which  were  coniine  node  of  late. 

Dr  ant' i Horace,  G-  3.  1. 


After  the  sacking  thereof  they  hod  in  a greedie  mdrvonr 
burnt  it  quite,  hut  that  by  Hocking  up  the  avenues  they  were 
driven  backe,  and  so  they  made  barocke  of  whatsoever  could  be 
found  without  the  townc.  Holland.  Ammianus,  fol.  66. 


And  beginning  from  the  city  of  Cencress  unto  the  haven  of 
Lecheum,  they  shut  and  blocked  np  all  tbe  ways  from  tbe  one  sea 
to  the  other,  with  mighty  great  piece*  of  Limber  across,  and  with 
• marvellous  deep  ditch.  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  926. 

How  many  princes  of  the  blood  ( whereof  some  of  them  for 
age  could  hardly  crawl  towards  the  Woe*,)  with  a world  of  others 
of  all  degrees  (of  whom  our  common  chronicles  hare  kept  the 
account)  did  he  [Henry  VIII.]  execute. 

Ralegh.  History  of  the  World,  Preface,  riii. 
On  the  side  of  which  port,  trending  in  formeof  an  hilfc  moone, 
stand  fiue  bloekrhouscs  or  small  forts,  wherein  is  some  very  good 
artillery,  and  the  forts  are  kept  with  about  an  hundred  Jani- 
aaries.  Hakluyt.  Voyages,  ^c.  JH.  John  Eld  red,  r.  ii.  268, 
YOL.  XVUI. 


■■  ■■  — i While  passers  by 

Slightly  look  in  your  lovely  face,  where  I 
See  beauteous  heaven,  whilst  silly  blockheads,  they, 

Like  laden  asses,  plod  upon  tbeir  way, 

And  wonder  not. 

Drayton.  Elegies,  Of  his  Lady's  not  coming  to  fondon 
Like  as  temperance,  a mediocrity  between  the  blockish  stupi- 
dity of  the  mind  moved  with  no  touch  of  pleasure,  and  nn  un- 
bridled loosenesse  whereby  It  is  abandoned  to  all  sensuality. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  57. 

But  what  man  can  bee  so  HockisMy  Ignorant  euer  to  expect 
place  or  honour  from  a foraine  king,  hauing  no  other  argument 
or  pcrswulon  then  his  ownc  dialoyaltic. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  tfc.  Sir  Rickard  Grenuil. 
Only  feare,  which  being  no  less  void  of  audacity  and  boldncsse, 
than  of  reasou  ; carrieth  with  it  a rrrtain  blockitkuesse  or  stupi- 
dity, destitute  of  action.  Holland.  Plutarch , foi,  214. 

Am  I twice  sand-blind  ? twice  so  near  the  blessing  I would 
arrive  at  ? and  block  like  never  know  it  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Pilgrim,  act  iv.  SC.  I. 

Last  night  arriv'd  a mail  from  Lisbon,  which  give*  a very 
pleasing  account  of  the  posture  of  affairs  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  enemy  having  bceo  necessitated  wholly  to  abandon 
the  blockade  of  Olivcnxa.  Tatter,  No.  51. 

Some  fool,  some  mere  elder  brother, or  some  blockheadly  hero, 
Jove,  I beseech  thee,  send  her. 

Dry  den.  Amphitryon,  SC.  ii. 
With  moles  the  opening  flood  be  would  restrain, 

Would  block  the  port,  and  intercept  the  main. 

Rosot.  Lucans  Pharsalia,  book  il 
He  [Aristotle]  tells  us,  that  a statue  lies  hid  in  a block  of 
marble,  and  that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  su- 
perfluous matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish.  The  figure  is  in  the 
stone,  the  sculptor  only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a block  of 
marble,  education  is  to  an  human  soul.  Spectator,  No.  cexr. 

Prompt  at  the  rail,  around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  cape,  a sable  shoal  : 

Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 

A hundred  head  of  Aristotle’s  friends. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad,  book  hr. 

A block-head,  with  melodious  voice. 

In  boarding-schools  may  have  his  choice; 

And  oft  the  danclug  master's  art 
Climbs  from  tbe  toe  to  touch  the  heart. 

Swift.  Cadmus  and  Vanessa, 

To  these  stones  are  added  large  blocks,  which,  when  the  whole 
shall  be  completed,  will  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  island  just 
emerged  from  the  ocean  ! 

Md moth.  Pliny.  Letter  31.  book  vi. 
He  [Col.  Briggs]  mustered  a party,  which  he  thought  sufficient, 
and  went  himself  on  the  enterprise.  Ilow  it  was  condiirted,  my 
authority  does  not  inform  us — whether  he  got  together  tbe  uavi- 
tion  of  the  lake,  and  blockaded  the  place  by  sea ; or  whether, 
landed,  and  carried  on  his  approaches  in  form. 

Gslpin,  Tour  to  the  Lakes,  i.  148. 

One  would  think  from  tbe  speech  of  this  learned  lord  Mayor, 
that  the  Parisians,  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  bad  been  suffering 
the  straits  of  some  dreadful  blockade. 

Burke.  On  the  Revolution  in  France . 
And  yet,  whatever  tltc  reader  may  think  of  himself,  it  is  st 
least  two  to  one  hut  he  is  a greater  blockhead  than  the  most  scrib- 
bling dunce  he  affects  to  despise. 

Goldsmith.  Enquiry  into  present  state  of  Polite  Learning,  eh.  X. 
He  may  truly  be  Mid  to  have  been  alire,  when  animated  by 
Addison  and  Steele,  though  now  reduced  to  that  state  of  block- 
keaditm,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  master. 

Smart.  Notes  to  the  Hilliad. 

Blocks,  in  Mechanics  and  Naval  Architecture,  are 
pieces  of  wood  in  which  sheaves  or  pulleys  are  placed, 
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BLOCKS,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  tackle,  purchases,  &c.  in 
various  operations  in  naval  tactics  and  architectural 
constructions.  The  actual  mechanical  power  ot 
Blocks  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  we  have 
described  in  our  treatise  on  mechanics,  under  the  term 
Pulley  ; but  the  forms  and  combinations,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  attaching  and  applying  this  highly  conve- 
nient apparatus,  arc  much  more  various  under  the  pre- 
sent designation,  than  under  the  more  scientific  term  of 
*'  Systems  of  Pulleys.”  The  most  usual  denomination 
of  Blocks  are  the  single,  double,  treble,  and  fourfold 
Blocks ; the  number  of  sheaves  being  accordingly  one, 
two,  three,  or  four,  but  in  some  instances  the  number 
of  sheaves  in  a Block  are  much  more  considerable. 
The  double,  treble,  and  fourfold  Blocks  are  shown  in 
figures  1,  *2,  and  5,  plate  XIII  S. 

Besides  this  obvious  distinction  of  Blocks,  as 
depending  upon  the  number  of  sheaves,  we  have  also 
a variety  of  denominations  depending  on  Iheir  shape, 
purpose,  and  mode  of  application  : as  the  Bee  Block, 
Cheek  Block,  Long  Tackle  Block,  Main  Sheet  Block,  JVine- 
pin  Block,  Monkeg  Block,  &c*  of  which,  however,  we 
can  only  undertake  to  describe  a few  of  those  in  most 
common  use. 

Ships  Blocks  in  general  consist  of  the  sheaves  or 
pulleys,  (commonly  of  iigirawi  cine)  with  a groove  on 
their  edges  to  receive  the  rope  ; but  for  architectural 
purposes,  the  pulley  is  very  frequently  of  brass,  and 
the  cheeks  of  iron.  The  best  sheaves  of  the  former 
kind  have  in  their  centre  what  is  called  a brass  bush  j 
that  is  to  say  a piece  of  brass,  in  somewhat  of  a 
triangular  form,  drilled  through  in  its  centre,  to 
receive  the  pin  upon  which  the  sheave  revolves,  and 
which  lntter  is  sometimes  of  lignum  rite,  but  more 
commonly  of  iron.  The  pin  is  supported  by  passing 
through  the  sides  or  cheeks  of  the  Block,  which 
latter  is  commonly  made  of  elm,  oak,  or  other  tough 
wood,  with  a hole  mortised  through  it  to  receive  the 
sheave,  and  to  cause  it  to  revolve  steadily  but  freely  on 
its  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  rope  from 
retting  out  of  the  groove  on  the  edge  of  the  former. 
When  the  Block  contains  two  or  more  sheaves  there 
is  the  same  number  of  mortises  formed,  and  when 
the  sheaves  work  abreust  they  all  run  on  the  same  pin 
or  axis  ; but  sometimes  the  sheaves  are  placed  one 
above  another,  when  they  have,  of  course,  separate 
pins.  The  strap  of  a Block  is  sometimes  a band  of 
rope,  at  others,  of  iron;  and  in  the  former  case  it 
terminates  in  an  eye  of  simple  rope,  or  in  an  eye  of 
rope  enclosing  an  iron  ring  or  thimble,  made  hollow 
on  the  outside  something  like  the  groove  on  the  sheave, 
and  at  the  other  end  it  terminates  in  an  iron  hook,  by 
means  of  which  different  Blocks  are  connected  with 
each  other.  By  this  means  one  of  the  Blocks  of  a 
tackle  is  attached  to  the  object  to  be  moved,  while 
the  other  is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support.  The 
former,  in  this  case,  is  called  the  running  Block,  and 
the  latter  the  standing  Block.  The  usual  proportions 
for  single,  double,  treble,  fcc.  Blocks,  may  be  stated 
as  follows  : the  length  is  eight  times  the  breadth  of 
the  sheave  hole,  which  is  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  more 
than  tlie  thickness  of  the  sheave,  and  this  isooe-tenth 
more  than  the  diameter  of  the  rope  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  the  diameter  of  the  sheave  is  five  times 
the  thickness  of  the  former.  So  that  if  the  diameter 
of  the  rope  be  an  inch,  the  diameter  of  the  sheave  will 
be  fi’.nchns,  the  breadth  of  the  sheave  l-Ppinch,  and  the 


breadth  of  the  sheave  hole  about  1}  inch,  and  the  BLOCKS 
length  of  the  Block  9|  or  more  exactly  9^  inches.  The  v . 
breadth  of  the  Block  is  six  times  the  thickness  of  the 
sheave  ; and  therefore  for  an  inch  rope  its  breadth  is 
about  &£  inches  : these  dimensions  are  not,  however, 

Zrouily  observed,  for  sometimes  the  length  of  the 
k is  about  double  its  thickness.  Much  more 
uniformity  is  however  observed  in  the  dimensions  of 
Blocks  since  they  have  been  made  by  machinery  than 
formerly ; but  they  of  course  still  have  different 
dimensions,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended. 

In  our  treatise  on  the  **  Application  of  Machinery  to 
the  Arts,  &c.”  a particular  description  is  entered 
into  of  the  admirable  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Brunei, 
for  the  formation  of  Blocks ; but  as  this  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  engine  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  it 
will  be  expected  that  we  give  some  idea  of  the  more 
common,  but  less  scientific  method  of  formation. 

The  shells  being  reduced  to  their  proper  dimensions, 
the  corners  or  angles  are  first  cut  off ; and  the  work* 
man  then  gauges  out  the  size  of  the  sheave  bole, 
according  to  the  rule  we  have  given  above,  viz.  -i^th 
broader  than  the  sheave,  and  once  the  thickness  longer 
than  the  diameter,  for  a single  sheave  Block.  In 
Blocks  of  two  sheaves  the  partition  preserved  in  the 
middle  is  ^th  less  than  the  sheave  hole  ; each  sheave 
hole  is  gauged  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  in  the  same 
manner  for  Blocks  with  a greater  number  of  sheaves. 

The  Blocks  are  then  jam  bed  up  edgewise  with  wedges 
in  a clave  or  frame,  and  the  sheave  holes  are  made  as 
follows  : the  length  and  breadth  are  first  gauged 
out,  and  boles  are  bored  half  way  through  the  Block 
along  this  part  with  an  auger  the  size  of  the  sheave 
hole,  and  the  same  being  done  on  the  opposite  side 
the  holes  meet.  Blocks  from  ten  inches  and  upwards 
have  one  hole  bored  at  each  end,  and  cut  through 
with  a chisel,  and  the  wood  is  sawed  out  with  a rib 
saw.  All  Blocks  have  the  sheave  holes  cleared  out  by 
chisels,  and  by  burrs  at  the  corners  j those  which 
have  iron  straps,  have  the  strap  fitted  on  before  the 
wood  is  cut  out  in  the  middle  ; the  hole  for  the  pin 
is  bored  through  the  middle  of  the  Block,  and  is  one- 
tenth  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pin.  The  outside 
and  edges  of  the  shell  are  next  rounded  off  by  the  stock 
shave,  and  neatly  finished  by  the  spoke  shave.  In  the 
navy,  these  Blocks  are  left  thick  upon  the  edges  of  the 
cheeks,  but  in  merchant  vessels  the  edges  arc  thinned 
off  to  a small  square,  and  in  part  rounded. 

The  scores,  which  are  the  grooves  to  receive,  the 
strap,  are  gauged  out  along  the  outside  of  the  cheeks, 
und  tapered  in  depth  from  nothing  at  the  pin  to  half 
the  thickness  of  the  strap  at  the  ends  of  the  Block, 
for  a single  score,  and  the  same  on  each  side  of  the 
pin  for  double  scores,  when  the  Block  is  to  have 
double  straps  ; and  these  arc  ngnin  gauged  down 
across  the  breast  of  the  Block  to  half  the  size  of  the 
strap,  to  allow'  for  the  serving.  After  the  score  is  cut 
the  sheaves  arc  fitted,  and  a hole  for  tlie  pin  is  bored 
through  the  centre  of  them,  by  a bit  fixed  in  the 
mandrel  ot  a turning  lathe,  or  with  a stock  and  bit, 
and  opened  out  with  an  auger  one- sixteenth  larger  than 
the  pin,  that  it  may  easily  turn.  They  are  then  put 
in  a lathe  and  turned  smooth,  and  the  outer  circum- 
ference hollowed  one-third  of  its  thickness,  that  the 
rope  may  embrace  it  closely.  The  diameter  of  the 
pin  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheave  ; it  is  turned 
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BLOCKS  in  a lathe,  except  its  head,  which  is  left  octangular 
to  prevent  its  turning  in  the  Block  ; and  the  pin  hi 
driven  through  the  boles  in  the  Block  and  sheaves, 
After  the  sheaves  are  fitted,  the  inside  of  the  sheave 
hole,  at  one  end  of  the  Block,  is  guaged  hollow  to 
admit  the  rope  and  correspond  with  the  sheaves,  and 
a small  neat  chamfer  is  taken  off  the  edges. 

The  variety  of  forms,  names,  and  purposes,  for 
Blocks  on  shipboard,  readers  it  impossible  for  us  to 
enter  upon  a general  description  of  them  in  this  article} 
the  following  however,  with  the  corresponding  figures, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  most  of  those  in  common  use. 

Bee  Block  is  one  made  of  elm,  in  length  seven-ninths 
of  the  bee,  in  depth  two  inches  for  every  foot  of  length, 
and  in  thickness  seven-eights  of  the  breadth.  A 
Block  of  this  kind  is  trimmed  square,  chamfered  on 
the  outside  edges,  and  fitted  with  a sheave  in  one  end, 
and  in  the  other  a hole  is  cot  to  be  fitted  with  a sheave, 
in  case  the  other  should  fail. 

Cheek  Blocks  are  half  shells  bolted  against  the  mast 
heads.  The  chief  bolt  serves  for  the  pin  of  the 
sheave  . they  receive  the  halyards  and  stays  of  their 
respective  masts. 

Clue  Garnet  Blocks  are  single  sheaves  suspended 
from  the  yards  by  a strap  with  two  eyes ; a lashing 
surrounds  the  yards  and  passes  through  the  eyes,  so 
as  to  suspend  the  Block  beneath  the  yard  ; these 
Blocks  receive  the  clue  garnets  or  ropes,  which  are 
used  to  haul  up  the  clues  of  the  sail ; this  is  applied 
to  the  main  and  fore  yard. 

Clue  Line  Blocks  are  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
preceding,  but  applied  to  the  top  sail,  top  gallant  and 
sprit  sails.  Mr.  Brunei,  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
above,  has  made  a great  improvement  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  Block.  The  old  clue  line  and  clue  garnet 
Blocks  were  single  sheave  Blocks,  strapped  with  two 
eyes  ; a knot  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  clue  line  or 
garnet,  just  at  the  place  where  it  was  attached  to  the 
clue  of  the  sail,  to  prevent  the  comer  being  drawn 
Into  the  block.  This  however  was  not  effective,  and 
frequent  inconveniences  arose  by  the  rope  having 
a tendency  to  get  entangled  with  the  sail,  and  the 
latter  to  be  drawn  over  the  sheave.  This  is  avoided  in 
the  new  Block ; in  this  (see  fig.  4.)  the  two  holes  a a , 
are  where  the  rope  goes  in  and  out  again j the  sheave 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Blocks,  so  as  to  be 
wholly  enclosed  except  a mortise  at  b,  where  the 
sheave  is  put  ia.  The  strap  surrounds  the  lower  part 
of  the  Block,  and  then  both  ends  pass  through  a hole 
in  the  upper  part  above  c,  crossing  each  other.  They 
are  then  formed  into  an  eye,  by  which  the  Block  is 
suspended  from  the  yard.  In  this  way  no  accident 
can  happen,  because  the  garnet  or  line  is  so  enclosed 
in  the  Block  that  it  cannot  be  deranged  without  great 
violence,  and  the  sail  can  by  no  means  be  drawn  into 
the  Block. 

D Blocks  are  lumps  of  oak  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
P,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide.  They  arc  bolted  ioto  the  ship’s  side  in 
the  channels  to  receive  the  lifts. 

Deep  Sea  Line  Blocks  are  the  same  as  the  wooden 
snatch  Blocks,  (which  sec  below)  but  smaller,  being 
generally  not  more  than  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  in 
length. 

Long  Tackle  Blocks  are  two  sheaves  placed  one 
above  another  in  the  same  shell,  (see  fig.  5.)  The 
lower  sheave  is  only  two-thirds  the  aixe  of  the  other ; 


it  is  used  in  combination  with  a single  Block  to  form  BLOCKS, 
the  long  tackle  for  loading,  or  for  any  other  purchase. 

In  the  Navy,  and  in  the  East  India  service,  the  long 
tackle  Block  is  used  as  yard  tackle.  The  rope  is  reeved 
through  it,  as  through  a common  double  Block,  but 
it  ia  preferred  to  the  latter  where  it  is  convenient, 
because  the  strap  being  in  the  centre  of  the  resistance, 
it  hangs  more  steadily  than  when  the  sheaves  are  all 
on  one  pin. 

Main  Sheet  Block  is  used  for  the  sheet  tackle  of  the 
main  sail  booms  of  small  vessels.  The  pin  projects 
from  each  side  of  the  Block,  and  the  full  or  rope  of 
the  tackle  is  belayed  or  twisted  round  this  pin  to  stop 
it.  This  Block  is  either  single  or  double,  and  has  u 
hole  through  the  end  to  receive  the  strap. 

Monkey  Blocks  arc  sometimes  used  on  the  lower 
yards  of  small  merchant  vessels,  to  lead  down  upon  the 
dock  the  running  rigging  belonging  to  the  sails.  The 
shells  are  made  of  ash  or  elro.  Some  are  only  single 
Blocks  attached  by  a strap  and  iron  swivel  to  iron 
straps,  which  embrace  and  are  nailed  to  the  yard,  the 
Block  turning  to  lead  the  small  running  ropes  in  any 
direction  $ others  are  nearly  octangular,  with  a roller 
working  in  the  middle,  and  a wooden  saddle  beneath 
to  fit  and  nail  to  the  yard. 

Nine-pin  Blocks  are  used  to  lead  the  running  ropes 
in  a horizontal  direction.  The  shells,  which  are  made 
of  elm  or  ash,  resemble  the  form  of  a nine-pin,  except 
being  flattened  on  the  sides.  Their  lengths  are 
generally  regulated  by  the  place  to  which  they  are 
fixed,  and  this  is  generally  under  the  cross  piece  of 
the  forecastle,  and  quarter  deck  bits.  The  breadth 
of  the  Block,  sheave,  See.  is  governed  by  the  rope, 
and  tapers  at  the  ends  to  three-eights  the  breadth  in 
the  middle  ; the  pin  projecting  at  each  end  serving  as 
a vertical  axis,  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  end  ; the 
thickness  is  five-eights  of  the  breadth  ; these  Blocks, 
in  the  common  manufactory,  arc  turned  in  a lalhe  and 
afterwards  flattened  with  u spoke  shave. 

Rack  Blocks  are  a range  of  small  single  Blocks, 
made  from  one  solid,  by  the  same  proportions  as 
single  Blocks,  with  ends  in  the  form  of  a dove  tail. 

These  however  are  seldom  used. 

Shoe  Blocks  ore  two  single  Blocks  cut  in  a solid 
piece  transversely  to  each  other,  they  serve  for  the 
falls  of  the  bunt  lines,  but  like  the  above  they  are  not 
very  frequently  employed. 

Shoulder  Blocks  are  large  single  Blocks,  left  nearly 
square  at  the  upper  end,  and  cut  sloping  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sheaves.  These  are  used  on  the  lower 
yard,  to  lead  in  the  top  sail  sheets,  and  on  the  top 
sail  yards,  to  lead  in  the  top  gallant  sheets  ; by  means 
of  the  shoulder  they  are  kept  upright,  and  thus  prevent 
the  sheets  from  jambing  between  the  Block  and  the 
yard they  arc  also  used  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
boomkins,  to  lead  in  the  fore  tackle.  See  fig.  6. 

Sister  Blocks  arc  similar  to  two  single  Blocks,  and 
are  formed  out  of  a solid  piece  about  twenty  inches 
long  one  above  the  other  ; between  the  Blocks  is  a 
scoring  for  a middle  seizing  ; a round  head  is  turned 
at  each  end  and  hollowed  underneath  to  contain  the 
end  seizings ; along  the  shies,  through  which  the 
|«b  is  driven,  is  a groove  or  scoring,  large  enough  to 
receive  part  of  the  top  mast  shrouds,  in  which  it  is 
seized.  These  Blocks  receive  the  lifts  and  reef  tin  kle 
pendants  of  the  top  sail  yards. 

Snatch  Block  ia  a single  sheave,  with  a notch  cut 
4x8 
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BLOCKS,  through  one  of  the  cheeks  of  the  shell,  to  admit  the 
rope  or  fall  to  be  lifted  in  and  out  without  putting  its 
end  through  first.  The  strap  here  does  not  surround 
the  Block,  but  is  passed  through  a hole  bored  in  the 
divided  end.  (See  fig.  7-)  The  rope  in  the  figure  is 
represented  with  two  tails,  which  may  be  mode  up 
for  a hook,  a thimble,  or  eye,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  which  is  generally 
for  the  main  or  fore  sheet  Blocks  in  square  rigged 
vessels.  These  Blocks  when  complete  arc  iron  bound, 
and  terminated  at  the  notched  end,  with  a swivel- 
hook,  or  an  eye-bolt,  lurge  enough  to  receive  several 
turns  of  lashing,  by  which  the  Block  is  attached  to 
its  fixed  support.  (See  fig.  R.)  That  part  of  the  strap 
over  the  notch  in  the  side  lifts  up  with  a hinge,  and 
is  confined  down,  after  the  rope  is  introduced,  by  a 
small  pin  put  across,  through  the  end  of  the  axis  of 
the  sheave,  which  projects  up  from  the  Block 
sufficiently  to  pass  through  an  eye  made  in  the  hinge 
part  of  the  strap.  The  strap  on  the  other  part  of  the 
Block  is  let  into  the  latter,  and  confined  by  the  pin 
and  by  nails.  These  Blocks  are  used  for  heavy  pur- 
chases, where  a warp  or  hawser  is  brought  to  the 
capstan,  and  are  available  for  any  rope  in  the  Navy. 

Spring  Bloc*  is  a new  but  rather  whimsical  con- 
trivance, intended  to  give  play  to  the  sails,  and  to 
facilitate  the  sailing  of  a vessel  by  acting  as  a spring 
upon  the  rigging.  It  is  not  different  from  a common 
Block,  except  being  furnished  with  n strong  spiral 
spring,  which  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  Block,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  part  to  which  the  Block  itself 
would  otherwise  have  been  fixed.  It  has  never,  wc 
believe,  been  applied  in  actual  sendee,  nor  do  we  think 
It  is  likely  to  be,  and  therefore  any  further  detail 
seems  useless. 

Strap  bound  Bloch  are  single  Blocks  with  a shoulder 
left  on  each  side  at  the  upper  part,  to  admit  the  strap, 
a little  above  the  pin.  These  Blocks  arc  used  at  the 
clue  of  the  square  sails  for  the  clue  garnets  or  clue 
lines,  and  under  the  yards ; the  shoulder  preserves  the 
strap  from  being  chafed. 

Thick  and  thin , or  quarter  Block  is  a double  Block, 
with  one  sheave  thicker  than  the  other,  and  is  used  to 


ncry  mills  at  Portsmouth,  and  many  sorts  are  not-  BLOCKS, 
withstanding  put  completely  out  of  service  in  the  i . 

Navy,  which  ore  still  used  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Blocks  lashed 
to  a ship’s  principal  yards  r to  the  Lower  Yards,  the 
Jeer  Block,  Bunt  Line  Blocks,  Leech  Line  Blocks,  Lift 
and  Top  Sail  Sheet  Blocks  strapped  together  ; Quarter 
and  Slab  Line  Blocks  strapped  together;  Cine  Line, 

Tricing  and  Preventer  Brace  Blocks,  Pendant  and  Stud- 
ding Sail  Halyard  Blocks. 

To  the  Top  Sail  Yards , Bunt  Line  and  Tye  Blocks 
strapped  together  ; Top  Gallant  Sheet  and  Lift  Block 
strapped  together ; Jewel  Block,  Brace  Pendant  Blocks, 

Clue  Line  Blocks , and  Block  to  lead  down  the  top 
gallant  sheets. 

To  the  Top  Gallant  Yards,  Jewel,  Clue  Line  and 
Brace  Pendant  Blocks. 

To  the  Mizen  Yard,  Jeer  Block,  Demck  Block,  Single 
Halyard  Block,  Throat  Bract,  Middle  Bract,  and  Cook 
Brace  Blocks. 

To  the  Cross  Jack  Yards,  Quarter  Blocks,  Jeer 
Blocks,  and  Lift  and  Top  Sail  Sheets  Blocks  strapped 
together. 

To  the  Bowsprit,  the  Bee  Block  bolted  to  the  bow- 
sprit, at  the  outer  end  under  the  bees  ; Fore  Bow  Line 
Blocks,  lashed  on  each  side  to  the  fore  stay  collar ; 

Fore  Top  Sail  Bow  Line  Blocks,  lashed  to  an  eye-bolt  in 
bowsprit  cap. 

Besides  which  we  have  the  Ftsh  Block,  Girt  Line 
Block,  Cat  Block,  &c,  &c. 

Block  House,  in  Military  affairs,  is  a kind  of 
wooden  fort  or  battery,  sometimes  moveable  on 
rollers,  sometimes  it  is  erected  on  a vessel,  and  at 
othersfixed.  In  the  former  cases  it  is  transferred  to  any 
place  where  a temporary  defence  maybe  necessary,  and 
in  the  latter  it  is  of  course  nttrehed  to  the  spot  it  is 
intended  to  defend  ; the  defence  however  can  only  be 
attempted  against  musketry,  unless  when  (as  is  some- 
times the  case)  the  term  Block  House  is  bestowed 
upon  a permanent  brick  or  stone  fort  competent  tt» 
resist  even  the  force  of  a cannon  shot.  It  is  then 
generally  built  on  a bridge,  or  on  the  brink  of  a pre- 
cipice or  river,  serving  not  merely  for  its  defence  but 


lead  down  the  top  sail  sheets  and  clue  lines. 

f iol  or  Fiddle  Block  is  one  with  a single  sheave ; the 
length  is  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  sheave  hole, 
which  is  three-eights  more  than  the  thickness  of  the 
sheave,  the  thickness  of  the  sheave  is  onc-tcuth  more 
than  the  diameter  of  the  viol ; and  the  diameter  of  the 
sheave  b ten  times  the  thickness.  The  breadth  of  the 
Block  should  be  eight  times  the  thickness  of  the 
'sheave,  and  the  thickness  two-sevenths  of  the  length. 
This  Block  is  double  scored ; the  sheave  is  coated 
with  brass,  and  the  pin  is  iron,  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
sheave.  It  is  used  in  heaving  up  the  anchor.  The 
viol  passes  round  the  geer  capstan,  through  the  Block, 
which  is  lashed  to  the  main  mast,  and  the  cable  is 
fastened  in  a temporary  manner  to  the  viol  in  several 
places.  It  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  largest  ships 
4n  the  Royal  Navy. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a sketch  of  all 


for  the  command  of  the  pass  or  ford.  A Block  House 
of  this  kind  formerly  stood  on  the  bridge  of  Dresden, 
hut  it  has  been  now  long  demolished.  The  term 
Block*  House  however  more  commonly  implies  a 
wooden  building  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  first 
alluded.  In  our  plate  (XI II  3.)  figure  1 and  2,  we  have 
given  a plan  and  elevation  of  a Block  House,  con- 
structed by  Major  Gordon,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in 
one  of  our  possessions  in  America,  during  the  late 
contest  with  that  country  It  is  formed  of  timber 
felled  for  the  purpose,  and  squared  where  that  opera- 
tion was  necessary  ; it  is  however  notwithstanding 
very  strong,  and  bids  defiance  to  any  attack  except 
where  cannon  are  employed,  to  the  power  of  which  it 
must  of  course  soon  yield.  The  upper  floor  projects 
(as  is  shown  in  the  elevation)  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
lower  story,  and  in  this  projecting  part  are  holes  in 
the  floor,  which  may  be  opened  in  case  the  enemy  has 


Blocks  in  most  common  use,  hut  many  are  necessarily 
omitted  ; the  number  of  different  sorts,  and  the  dif- 
ferent dimensions  of  those  of  the  same  sort,  being  so 
great  os  to  bid  defiance  to  enumeration.  It  appears 
that  there  arc  not  less  than  ‘200  Blocks  of  different 
sorts  and  sizes  constantly  making  at  the  Block  machi- 


npproached  the  walls  ; and  through  which  much  exe- 
cution may  be  done  upon  the  troops  below,  who  may 
be  attempting  to  force  their  entrance.  The  windows, 
in  case  of  attack,  are  closed  by  proper  shutters,  and 
rendered  as  strong  and  capable  of  resistance  as  the 
walls  themselves.  In  this  circumstance  the  loop  holes. 
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BLOCK,  shown  at  III,  kc.  arc  those  through  which  the  troops 
<—  direct  their  muskets,  and  fire  upon  the  enemy,  while 
BIX)IS.  they  are  themselves  perfectly  secure  from  the  effect  of 
— any  musketry  fire.  In  this  Block  House  the  officers  have 
their  apartments  all  above,  or  on  the  second  floor, 
but  the  kitchen  appropriated  to  their  use  is  below, 
and  is  marked  g in  the  plan  ; / is  a centre  stack  of 
chimneys,  into  which  opens  the  fireplace  } in  each  of 
the  principal  barrack  rooms,  b h ; a a a,  k c.  are  the 
soldiers'  sleeping  berths.  The  length  of  the  building, 
on  each  side,  is  thirty-s  x feet ; and  the  height,  from 
the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the  roof,  is  twenty  feet. 
Our  representation  is  from  a model  of  the  original 
construction  preserved  in  the  Royal  Military  Repository 
at  Woolwich. 

Block  Books,  or  Books  of  Images,  certain  books 
printed  on  wooden  Blocks,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  manufacturers  of  playing  cards, 
which  were  first  invented  and  painted  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  in  the  following  century  begun  to  engrave 
on  wood  the  intages  or  figures  of  the  saints,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  some  verses  or  sentences  ana- 
logous to  the  subject.  As  the  art  of  engraving  pro- 
ceeded, its  professors  at  length  composed  historical 
subjects,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  a text  or  explanation  engraved  on  the 
same  Blocks.  These  form  what  are  by  Bibliographers 
termed  Block  Books  or  Books  of  Images,  which  are 
justly  regarded  as  the  first  rude  attempts  at  printing ; 
the  earliest  specimen  bears  the  date  of  1423  ; it  is 


a very  curious  wood-cut  of  St.  Christopher.  These  BLOCK, 
curious  Xylographic  works  ore  described  at  consi- 
derablc  length  by  the  different  Bibliographers,  and  ^ 
historians  of  the  art  of  printing  j who  are  not  agreed  " v 
concerning  their  number,  some  fixing  it  at  seven, 
while  Baron  Hcinecken,  (who  has  treated  most  fully 
on  this  subject)  has  described  ten.  He  divides  them 
into  two  classes,  1.  Books  of  Images  without  any  texts 
accompanying  them,  but  in  which  words  and  sentences 
are  interspersed  either  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  middle 
of  the  plate  or  page,  or  in  scrolls  proceeding  from  the 
mouths  of  the  figures  introduced  j and  2.  Books  of 
Images  accompanied  with  text,  which  have  words,  &c. 
interspersed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding 
class,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  plates  of  explana- 
tory matter.  Sec  descriptions  of  these  curious  specimens 
of  early  art  in  Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i. 
p.  4 to  53 ; Horne's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  2 to  14;  and 
Hcinecken  s Idee  Generate  d’une  Collection  complette 
d'Estampes,  kc.  Lcipsic,  1771,  8vo. 

Block  Island,  an  island  situated  near  the  coast  of 
Connecticut,  in  North  America,  and  included  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  It  occupies  part  of  the  42d 
degree  of  latitude,  and  is  about  seven  miles  long  and 
four  broad.  It  is  nearly  ten  miles  south-west  of  Point 
Judith,  and  constitutes  the  township  of  New  Shore- 
ham.  The  inhabitants  are  ahout  700,  and  derive  their 
principal  support  from  the  fisheries.  Block  Island  is 
also  noted  for  its  cattle,  sheep,  butter  and  cheese. 


BLOCKSBERG,  or  Brokbbero,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  called  the  Brocken.  (Mons  Bructcrus.)  a 
mountain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  distinguished  as  the  highest  point  of  the 
rugged  district  of  Hartz.  It  rises  about  3600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  summit  presents  a view  of 
nearly  8000  square  miles.  This  summit  too,  is  noted  for 
presenting  one  of  the  most  singular  curiosities  to  be  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  *•  Tradition,  founded  no 
doubt  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  Germans 
performed  here  in  ancient  times,  makes  this  mountain 
the  resort  of  all  the  witches  of  the  north  ; and  the 
spectre  of  Brocken,  though  a phenomena  perfectly 
natural,  is  calculated  to  strike  the  ignorant  peasant  with 
terror,  and  even  to  excite  surprise  in  the  philosopher. 
It  is  seen  either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening,  when 
the  spectator  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  hap|»ensto  he 
placed  in  a right  line  between  the  sun  and  a cloud 
hovering  in  the  atmosphere  at  a small  distance,  and 
is  merely  the  image  of  the  spectator  reflected  from 
the  cloud,  as  from  a mirror,  but  in  a magnified  and 
distorted  shape." 

BLOEDIT,  in  Mineralogy,  a fibrous  substance  re- 
cently analysed  by  John,  and  found  to  consist  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  of  soda  and  water. 

• BLOIS,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  in  the  former  Orle- 
annois,  and  the  district  of  Rlnisois,  but  now  the  chief 
town  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  right  hank  of  the 
Loire,  in  one  of  the  most  agreeable  districts  of  France. 


The  acclivity  slopes  to  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  an  elegant  stone  bridge.  The  town  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  but  many 
of  its  streets  are  still  narrow,  and  the  houses  low. 
There  are  several  fountains  in  the  town,  which  are 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  cut  through  the 
ruck,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Romans.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral,  the  former  Jesuit’s  College,  and  the  Epis- 
copal Palace  ; hut  the  Bishopric  has  been  suppressed. 
The  last  Bishop  w ho  filled  that  dignity,  was  the  noted 
Gregoirc,  so  well  known  by  his  writings  against  the 
slave  trade.  The  ancient  castle  stands  on  a rock 
overhanging  the  river,  and  was  originally  designed 
for  the  defence  of  the  place.  It  was  distinguished  as 
the  birth  place  of  Louis  XII.,  and  ns  the  scene  where 
the  Duke  de  Guise  and  his  brother  the  Cardirud  were 
assassinated,  in  1587,  by  order  of  Henry  III.  Catherine 
dc  Medici's,  also  expired  there  in  15H9.  The  popula- 
tion of  Blois,  at  n late  enumeration,  was  13,051,  who 
carry  on  manufactures  of  woollen,  hardware  and  glass, 
besides  a good  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  corn,  wood,  and 
fruit.  It  is  about  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Orleans, 
in  lat.  47°  34'  N.  and  long.  1°  20'  E. 

BLONKET.  The  Gloss  says,  “ Blonkct  liveries 
are  gray  coats."  They  arc  blank,  dismal  liveries. 

Our  blanket  liueries  been  *11  too  §*d 
Fur  thilke  unit  season,  when  all  Li  vclad 
With  plettaance. 

Spenser.  The  SkepheriCt  Calender.  May, 
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BLOOD,  v.  *\ 

Blood,  n.  I 

Blo'ody,  v.  I 

Bloody,  mtj.  I Soc  to  Blkbd.  See  al*o  Blood, 

Blo'ocijckm,  /in  Compo*ition. 

Blo'owly,  I 

Bm'oduii,  1 

Blo'odiiou.vd.  J 

To  a noble  lond  he  icbolde  come,  tt  >«re  all  lord  be. 

And  kynges  come  of  hr*  Hod,  & )>at  me  achulde  *e 

’ R.  Gloucester,  p.  10. 

He  adrou  y • blody  suerd,  and  loude  bygan  to  grede  i 

Englvw  men,  Engljw  men,  slej  anon  jrch  rede. 

Vor  Edmond,  ere  kyog,  to  defc  ys  ydo.  Id.  p.  304. 

Ha  ilk  )>re  baron*,  frorgh  descent  of  blade, 

Ilaf  right  6l  rcsons  lo  je  coroune  full*  gode. 

R.  Brurme,  p.  849. 

And  u\o  hir  blody  wonndes  wide  and  aore  | 

And  allc  cridcn  bothe  lease  and  more. 

Hare  inercic.  Lord,  upon  ua  wimmrn  alle. 

Cka*cer.  The  Knight"  Tnk , T.  1757. 

And  a womman  haddc  ben  in  the  bladi  flixe  twelre  yecr,  and 
hadde  reswvved  many  thingts  of  ful  many  leehla,  and  hadde 
■pern! id  al  hir  good,  and  was  nothing  amendid  but  was  rather 
the  worse.  Murk,  ch- 

And  there  was  a certayne  woman,  which  wa*  diseased  of  an 
paue  of  blod  ail.  vearea  0c  had  snffred  many  thynges  of  many 
phUicions,  and  had  spent  all  y*  she  bad,  and  felt  none  amend- 
ment at  al,  but  waxed  worse.  Bible,  1551. 

Whf  those  eaterpillera  and  b loudly  beasts  bad  undermined  him, 
they  coinplayned  agayn  to  their  lord  cardinal. 

The  Life  of  Dortour  Barnet,  A A a.  ili. 

For  loe  he,  tendring  my  most  bumble  sate, 

The  right,  and  faith,  my  Hector’s  bloodlesse  corps 
Rendred,  for  to  be  layd  in  sepulture. 

And  sent  me  to  my  king  dome  home  again  e. 

Surrey.  JEn eit,  book  li. 

■ ' The  Gods  he  fear'd 

The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  heard. 

He  chear’d  my  sorrows,  and  for  sums  of  gold 
The  bloodless  carcass  of  my  Hector  sold. 

Pity'd  the  woe*  a parent  underwent. 

And  sent  me  back  in  aafety  from  bis  tut  Dryden. 
But  Dido  nnaking  fierce  with  ftrantike  moode  and  grisly  hue. 
With  trembling  spotted  checks,  her  huge  attempting  to  pursue, 
Besides  her  aelfc  for  rage,  and  towards  death  with  visage  wan, 
Her  eyes  about  she  roid,  as  red  as  blond  they  looked  than. 

Pharr.  Atneidot,  book  If. 

But  she  • • • • • 

Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesse  blond  defilda. 

But  taketh  glory  in  her  eruclncsse. 

Fairer  then  fairest,  let  none  euer  say. 

That  ye  were  blooded  in  a yeelded  fray. 

Spenser.  Sonnet  XX. 

Shortly  after  Pyslatratus  haring  wounded  himself,  and  bloodied 
all  his  body  over,  caused  his  men  lo  carry  him  in  his  coach  into 
the  market-place  North.  Plutarch,  fol.  80. 

They  who  taught  first  to  dismember,  and  cot  In  pieces  tor 
meat  a tame  goose,  a house  dove,  and  a familiar  pignon,  a dung- 
hill cock , or  domestical  hen  of  the  roust,  and  that  not  for  to 
satisfie  and  remedy  the  necessity  of  hunger,  as  do  those  wcez.iU 
and  cats,  and  but  onely  f >r  pleasure,  and  tn  feed  a dainty  tooth 
surely  hare  confirmed  and  strengthened  all  that  Nwftnert  and 
aavage  Cfdtllk  which  was  in  our  nature,  ami  made  it  altogether 
Inflexible  and  innaoveablc  without  any  compassion. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  779. 


They  will  exact  by  torture  what  j 

Thou  tliinkest,  and  bast  thought : 

Then,  mercie  God,  amongst  those  noon  v“ 

No  mercie  is  at  all  : 

A bloodier  law  rade  bloodier iy 
Was  neucr  beard  or  shall. 

Warner.  Albion*!  England,  book  lx.  COM.  51. 

And  threw  rn measur'd  cries,  about  their  w&Ike  ; 

8o  horrid  that  a bloodlesse  f ewe  aurpriade 
My  daunted  spirits. 

Chapman,  Homer" t Odyttet,  book  xi.  fol.  161. 

The  public  mischief  was  his  private  gain  ; 

Children  their  slaughter’d  parent  sought  In  rain  • 

A brother  here  his  poisoned  brother  wept ; 

Some  bloodUtt  dy'd,  and  some  by  opium  slept, 

Dryden.  The  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  4. 

■ 1 A patriot's  blood. 

Well  spent  in  such  a strife,  may  earn  indeed, 

And  for  a time  ensure,  to  his  lov’d  land 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws. 

Cou-per.  The  Task,  book  ▼. 

Meantime  remember,  lifeless  drone  1 
1 carry  bucks  and  blood*  alone. 

War  ton.  The  Phaeton  and  One  Horte  Chair. 

Stay,  btoody  soldier,  stay  thy  band, 

Nor  take  the  shepherd's  gentle  breath  t 
Thy  rage  let  Innocence  withstand  ; 

Let  music  soothe  the  thirst  of  death. 

Langkam,  Fable  ill. 

When  this  great  revolution  was  attempted  in  a more  regular 
mode  by  government,  it  was  opposed  by  plots  and  seditions  of 
the  people  ; when  by  popular  efforts,  it  was  repressed  as  rebel- 
lion by  tbc  hand  of  power  ; and  bloody  executions  (often  bloodily 
returned)  market!  the  whole  of  its  progress  through  all  its 
Stages.  Bar  he.  A Speech  at  Brutal, 

Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd, 

The  paste-hoard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade } 

Procession*  form'd  for  piety  and  lore, 

A mistress  or  a saint  in  every  grove. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

Blood,  in  Composition,  gives  birth  to  many  words  of 
powerful  import.  Examples  of  the  principal  of  them 
are  subjoined. 

Now  in  close  fight  the  angry  chiefs  engage  ; 

Like  two  fell  griffins  rous'd  lo  equal  rage  j 
Pois'd  on  their  rolling  trains  they  fiercely  rise. 

With  bloodbespotled  crests  and  burning  eye*. 

Wtlhie.  The  Lpigomud,  book  til. 

For  the  blood-bolter'd  Bmnquo  smiles  rpon  me 
And  points  at  them  for  his. 

ShoJupeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  144. 

Tell  him  If  he  i*th'  btood-ris'd  field,  lay  swoln 
Shewing  the  sun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon. 

What  you  would  do. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  tiro  Noble  Kinsmen,  act  i.  SC.  1 

By  my  aouie,  this  pale  and  angry  rose. 

As  cognixance  of  my  blood -rlruihing  hate, 

Will  I for  eoer,  and  my  faction,  weare. 

Shahipeare.  Henry  VI.  first  Pari,  act  ii.  SC.  4. 

And  for  myselfe,  foe  an  he  was  to  me. 

Might  liquid  tcarrs,  or  heart  offending  groanes. 

Or  blood -consuming  alghes  rrrnll  his  life  ; 

I would  he  blinde  with  weeping,  sieke  with  prone*, 

Look  pale  ns  prim-rose  with  blood  nrrnking  sighes, 

And  all  to  hare  the  nobk  duke  alive. 

Id.  Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  fol.  134. 
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In  a thecae  so  bloody-fac’d,  as  this, 

Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aydes  incertaine,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Skaktpeare.  Henry  IV.  Second  Port,  fol.  78. 

Yet  nathemorr  bjr  hi*  bold  hartie  speech. 

Cold  hia  blond -frozen,  hart  emboldened  bee. 

Spenser.  faerie  Qneene , book  l.  can.  9. 


The  leg*  [of  the  Pstrineole]  and  bare  apace  chore  the  knees  BLOOD, 
are  blood-red.  Pennant.  Zoology,  r.  ii.  'k— > 


Whr  art  tboa  troubled,  Herod  ? irhat  rain  fear 
lav  blood-revolving  breast  to  rage  doth  more  ? 
Heavn's  King  who  doffs  himself  weak  flesh  to  wear. 
Cornea  not  to  rule  in  wrath,  bat  serve  in  lore. 

Crashaw.  Sospetto  (CH erode. 


Ab  ! coward  hand  ; affraid  why  ahonldst  tboa  be  ? 

(Thou  instrument  of  death,  shame  and  despite) 

Why  achouldat  thou  feare,  with  sharp  and  trenchant  knife 
To  cut  the  thread  of  this  blood- gniUie  life  ? 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xii. 


Cannot  my  body,  nor  bloodsacrifet. 

In trr ate  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 

Then  take  mr  soule  ; my  body,  sonic,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  giue  the  French  the  Coyle. 

Shahspear*.  Henry  VI.  Fir tt  Port , fol.  1 15. 


To  abed  the  blood  of  Christiana,  when  blood  may  be  spared, 
What  an  hideous  thing  it  is,  you  may  guess  by  that  emperor, 
that  having  beheaded  a Christian,  was  hr  the  sight  of  fishes 
head  that  came  to  his  table  so  astonished,  phansying,  that  it 
was  the  head  of  that  slaughtered  Christian  gaping  on  him,  that 
he  scarce  recovered  to  his  wits  ; or  of  that  poor  penitent 
David,  in  hia  patbetick  expression,  deliver  me  from  blood - 
guiltiness,  O Lord;  a wonderful  deliverance,  it  seems,'  to 
get  clear  from  that.  And  what  an  ocean  of  fishes  heads,  may 
appear  one  day  gasping  on  aoiue  men,  I hare  no  joy  to  tell  t 
deliver  » from  blood  gmiltinert,  O God. 

Hammond  a Works,  voL  ir.  serin.  viL 

Then,  taking  congd  of  that  virgin  pure, 

The  Idoudy-hnnded  babe  m to  her  truth 
Did  earnestly  commit,  and  her  couture. 

Id  rertaou*  lore  to  traine  hia  tender  youth. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  il.  Can.  3. 


• O natifl  miserable  ! 

With  an  entitled  tyrant,  bloody-sceptred. 

When  shait  thou  tee  thy  whole  some  dayes  again. 

Id.  Macbeth,  fol.  146, 
But  when  they  bear  thee  sing 
The  glories  of  thy  King, 

His  zeal  to  God,  and  his  just  awe  o'er  men  ; 

They  may,  blood-shnhen  then, 

Teel  such  a flesh -quake  to  possess  their  powers.— 

Den  Jonton.  Ode  to  Himstlf. 

Now  shall  tbon  dye,  qnod  be,  and  with  that  word 
At  the  altar  him  trembling  gan  he  draw, 

Wallowing  through  the  bloodshed  of  his  son. 

Surrey,  .temris,  book  il. 

I am  no  butcherly  murderer,  no  btoodshedder  of  innocence.  * 
I’dall.  John,  cb.  xix. 


If  he  be  very  hot,  be  should  by  no  means  drink.  At  least, 
a good  piece  of  bread  first  to  be  eaten,  will  gain  time  to  warm 
the  beer  blood-hot , which  then  he  may  drink  safely. 

Locke.  On  Education,  arc.  17. 

Whirh  petitia  once  obtained,  thei  sent  out  curriers  into 
entry  parte,  amongst  whome  Homfrey  Chelny  pletyng  the  parte 
of  a good  blood  honnde,  foloed  the  track  of  Inc  fiver  so  cuen  by 
the  sent,  that  he  ouertooke  and  apprehended  hymn  not  far 
from  COpeigo.  Hall.  Richard  HI. 

Moreover,  when  as  the  people  of  Rome  railed  upon  him  for 
justice,  and  namely  to  have  Halotus  and  Tigcllinus  executed, 
the  nnely  men  of  all  the  blond-hounds  aod  instruments  of  Nero 
that  wrought  most  nriacbiefr,  be  saved  them  from  danger. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  foL  218. 

Her  unrelenting  train  : informers,  spies. 

Blood  hounds,  that  sturdy  freedom  to  the  grove 
Pursue.  Thomson.  Liberty , p.  ir. 

Yoar  naked  Infants  spitted  upon  pykes, 

Whiles  die  mad  mothers,  with  their  bowies  confus'd. 

Doe  break*  the  clouds  ; as  did  the  wires  of  Jewry, 

At  Heroda  bloody-hunting  slaughter  men. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  V . fol.  79. 

The  emperonr  seeing  the  ill  order,  and  that  by  the  reason  of 
Ills  bloodletting  and  feauer,  be  was  not  present  at  the  act,  be 
tooke  such  an  bcauinesae  at  his  heart,  wbcrcbv  be  fell  into  a 
trance.  Golden  Boohe. 

I tbynke  he  was  lette  Mode  in  the  neeke,  accordyngc  to  the 
blodcU  ttyng  in  Lombardy,  whan  they  wyll  auaQre  a tuaunea 
•«de.  Froissart.  Cronyele,  V.  IL  C.  i. 

Eow.  Now  breath  we  lords,  good  fortune  bids  vs  pause. 

And  smooth  the  frownes  of  war,  with  peaceful  lookes  I 
Some  truopcs  pursue  the  bloody  minded  queen. 

Ska  At  pence.  Henry  V.  Third  Part,  fol.  157. 

Boy,  break  thy  pipes,  leave,  leave,  thy  fruitless  muse  i 
Rather  the  mast,  and  blood-red  cornill  rhusc. 

Felt  ham.  Resolves,  71. 

Among  the  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  appended  remedies,  we 
must  not  pretermit  the  memorable  examples,  that  are  delivered 
by  the  judicious  Boetiiw  de  Boat,  concerning  the  virtues  of  that 
sort  of  jasper,  which  is  blood-red  throughout  the  whole  body 
of  the  stone,  not  being  mingled  with  any  colour. 

Boole.  On  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  il  essay  v. 


Hereof  come  these  pestilences,  famine,  derth,  distractions, 
burnings,  and  blood-ahedinga. 

Joy*.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  r. 

They  were  taught  to  believe,  that  founding  a monastery  a 
little  before  their  death*  would  atone  for  a Hfe  of  incon- 
tinence, disorder,  and  bloodshed. 

Blochs  tone.  Commentaries,  ir.  p.  408. 

But  trembling  Dido  eagerly  now  beat 
Upon  her  stern  determination  ; 

Her  bloodshot  eyes  ruling  within  her  head  ; 

Her  quivering  chokes,  sleeked  with  deadly  staiue. 

Both  pale  and  wan  to  think  on  death  to  come. 

Surrey.  Hornets,  book  ir. 

In  the  remaining  orb,  the  heavenly  maid 
The  tale  of  childless  Cynaras  display'd  ; 

A settled  anguish  in  the  look  appears. 

And  from  bis  bloodshot  eyes  flow  streams  of  tears. 

Gay.  Ovid.  The  Story  of  Hrachne,  book  ri. 

Revenge,  her  bloodshot  eyes  on  fire 
And  hbanag  envy's  snaky  tire. 

Hamilton.  Contemplation. 

- ■ . — ■■  The  beast  of  prey 

Blood  stain’d,  deserves  to  bleed  : but,  you,  ve  folks. 

What  have  ye  done  j ye  peaceful  people,  what 
To  merit  death.  Thomson.  Spring. 

They  bad  such  blondsucking  bertea,  as  could  baue  bee  a 
con  ten  te  to  baue  aiurthercd  their  owne  psretos. 

VdalL  John,  ch.  xviil. 

Like  skatbed  aheepe,  escaped  from 
Blood- sue  king  dogs,  they  quake 
Imploring  his  protection  ; which 
He  then  did  vndertake. 

Warner.  Hlbions  England,  book  X.  can.  57. 

I would,  fake  mord'rous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  begge  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech. 

And  say,  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  mean'st. 

That  thou  thyarlfe  was  borne  in  baatardie  ; 

And  after  all  this  fcarrfull  homage  done 
Give  thee  thy  byre,  and  send  thy  soule  to  bell. 

Pernicious  Uuod-suchrr  of  sleeping  men. 

Skahspeare.  Henry  VI.  Second  Part,  fol.  135. 
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BLXX)D.  But  in  cnUmitoo*  teaiona,  under  accidental  illntu,  in 
V — y wmJ  declining  life,  nad  with  the  preseurr  of  • numerous  offspring, 
the  future  nourish*™  of  the  community,  but  the  present  drains 
nod  bloood-tuckm  of  those  who  produce  them,  whnt  ia  to  be 
done  ? Burke.  On  Scarcity. 

Their  blood-swolnt  eyes 

Poo  breskc ; the  fiery  plague  with  botches  ftyes 
All  ocr  the  foe*  : their  heauy  heads  fall  doirne. 

May.  Lacan,  book  r{. 

So  boiln  the  fired  Herods  blood  stco/n  brest, 

Not  to  be  slak’d  but  by  a sc*  of  blood. 

* Crashuxr.  Sen  pet  to  d'  Heroic. 

Tab.  PriaoneT  ? to  whom  i 
Cou.vr.  To  me,  kUtaH-tktntie  lord. 

Skakipcore.  Henry  VI.  /lira/  Part,  fol.  103. 

lie  call'd  no  lightning  from  the  clouds,  or  from 
Ilia  dared  eyes  to  flash  on  Judas’s  face, 

And  stamp  upon  his  lips  that  flaming  doom 
Which  due  to  their  blood  thirsty  flattery  was. 

Beaumont.  Psyche,  €.  Xl.  St.  227. 

This  rrntrall  night  or  nnirersal  spright 
Of  wo,  of  want,  of  baicfull  bitterness,  &c. 

Of  warn*,  contention,  and  blond- thirstinessr,  St r. 

Ihis  Stygian  stream  through  all  the  world  doth  run, 

And  many  wicked  souls  unto  it  self  hath  won  nr. 

Mart.  On  ike  Soul,  iiL  ch.  iU.  St.  34. 

Assassination,  her  whole  mind 
Blood  t hinting,  on  her  arm  reclin’d 

CkurckiU.  The  Ihieltut,  book  UL 

The  wide  process  or  sinuated  part  [of  the  lesser  W.  Newt] 
is  remarkably  transparent,  and  when  viewed  with  a lens  of 
even  moderately  magnifying  power,  exhibits  Terr  distinctly  the 
ramifications  of  the  blood-vctuls  dispersed  through  it. 

Pennant.  Zoology,  v.  ill. 

The  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  tendons,  which  arc  necesary 
to  the  life,  or  for  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  must,  it  Is  evident, 
in  their  way  from  the  trunk  of  the  body  to  the  place  of 
their  destination,  travel  over  the  movable  joints. 

Patey.  Sutural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

Blood  is  usually  designated  a red  fluid  circu- 
lating in  the  arteries  and  veins.  There  is,  however, 
gome  incorrectness  in  applying  the  epithet  red  to  the 
Blood  in  the  way  of  distinctive  appellation  ; for  in 
the  very  small  vessels  the  fluid  is  without  colour, 
and  there  are  animals  in  which  a circulating  fluid  is 
not  only  presumed  but  detected,  such  fluid  being 
destitute  of  redness  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  more  perfect  animals  too  the  Blood  is  of  a 
different  colour,  ns  it  is  found  in  the  arteries  and  veins; 
in  the  latter  vessels  being  of  a more  purple,  and  in 
the  former  of  a more  crimson  hue,  while,  as  just 
intimated,  in  the  capillary  portion  of  the  vascular 
circuit,  it  loses  its  colour  altogether. 

The  circulation  of  the  Blood,  the  preservation  of 
its  fluidity  and  homogeneous  appearance  during  cir- 
culation, iU  immediate  separation  into  distinct  parts 
when  removed  from  its  vessels,  its  colour,  its  equality 
of  temperature  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  during 
nil  exterior  vicissitudes,  and  the  freedom  of  it  from 
perceptible  change  during  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  most  malignant  diseases,  arc  the  principal  points 
of  interest  that  attach  themselves  to  our  present 
inquisition  ; and  we  shall  proceed  to  remark,  with  as 
much  brevity  and  succinctness  as  possible,  upon  each 
of  the  above  particulars. 

Of  the  circulation.  In  other  parts  of  this  work,  the 
course  which  the  Blood  takes  will  be  found  described, 
as  well  as  the  organization  by  which  its  circuit  is 


effected.  We  are  here  to  confine  Ottrselves  within  BLOOD, 
the  limits  of  an  observation  or  two  respecting  the 
quo  mo< lo  of  circulating  agency.  Dr.  Harvey,  the 
great  discoverer  of  the  circulation,  imagined  the 
whole  projecting  power  to  reside  in  the  heart,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  several  very 
able  physiologists.  Indeed  this  doctrine,  which  till 
lately  might  be  considered  rather  on  the  decline,  has 
very  recently  been  resumed  and  ably  defended  by 
Dr.  Parry  ; while  other  speculatists,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  Blood  vessels  themselves  are 
actively  and  very  materially  concerned  in  the  Blood's 
propulsion  through  its  innumerable  channels.  'This 
physiological  problem  involves,  in  some  measure,  an 
anatomical  problem  also;  it  being  made  a question, 
whether  the  fibrous  coat  belonging  to  an  artery  is  ac- 
tually muscular,  and  therefore  contractile,  or  whether 
what  have  been  described  as  muscular  tunics  are  not 
merely  membranous  tissues,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  contraction.  “ I have  sought  (says  a modem 
writer,  Mr.  Hare)  in  vain  for  the  reputed  muscular 
coat  of  an  artery,  and  I am  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
whole  tube  is  constructed  of  cellular  tissue,  which, 
from  its  different  degrees  of  density  or  compactness, 
appears  to  form  separate  coats,  and  which  from  its 
yielding  power,  is  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  cir- 
culation, by  the  impulse  which  the  Blood  receive* 
from  the  heart  alone,  the  great  muscular  power  of 
which  appears  more  than  sufficient  for  propelling  it 
through  elastic  tubes  to  all  parts  of  the  body." 

Others  maintain,  that  the  arteries  are  endowed  with 
a truly  muscular  power  from  their  construction ; 
and  that  they  acknowledge  their  proper  stimulus 
to  contraction,  viz.  the  circulating  Blood  with  as 
much  readiness  and  as  completely,  as  the  voluntary 
muscles  obey  the  excitation  of  the  will. 

These  last  reasoners  contend,  that  there  is  as  regular 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  artery,  ns  there  is  of 
the  heart,  and  that  by  the  contraction  of  the  vessel 
upon  its  contained  fluid  the  Blood  is  projected  for- 
wards ; while  the  former  maintain  that  the  alternate 
dilatation  and  collapse  of  the  vessel,  as  far  as  it  doca 
take  pluce,  is  occasioned  by  its  elasticity  merely, 
and  that  the  Blood  gets  to  the  extreme  or  capillary 
vessels  by  one  great  propelling  agency.  Hence  they 
say,  the  uniformity  of  the  pulsations  in  every  part  of 
the  body,  amidst  all  the  incidental  circumstances  of 
the  system  which  would  otherwise  largely  disturb 
this  synchronous  effect;  these  circumstances  being 
topical  or  general,  casual  or  regular,  organic  or  ner- 
vous. Those  who  argue  for  an  independent  and 
positive  power  in  the  vessel,  urge  the  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  such  a small  apparatus,  as  is  the 
heart,  should  be  equal  to  the  presumed  effect : they, 
secondly,  observe,  that  the  topical  excitation  of 
vessels,  as  in  case  of  a blush  overspreading  the 
check,  while  the  general  movements  of  the  circulation 
are  orderly,  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion,  that  the 
alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  heart,  are 
the  sole  regulators  of  the  Blood  s impetus.  And 
further  they  say,  how  can  wc  account  upon  this 
hypothesis  for  increase  and  diminution  of  secretion, 
for  sudden  and  partial  growth,  for  wasting  and  decay 
of  parts,  while  the  general  body  is  vigorous  ; for 
increased  activity  in  the  vessel*  of  an  organ,  as  for 
example  the  uterus,  when  particular  circumstances 
require  it ; or  for  an  organ  being  plentifully  supplied 
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BLOOD,  with  Blood  one  hour,  and  the  next  left  with  a 
diminished  quantity  ? 

buch  in  brief  is  the  present  state  of  the  argument 
in  reference  to  the  circulation  ; but  there  is  one  dif- 
ficulty connected  with  this  phenomenon,  which 
neither  theory  satisfactorily  solves  ; and  which  indeed 
atill  remains  inexplicable  upon  any  principles  that  have 
hitherto  been  discovered,  or  any  hypothesis  that  has 
yet  been  framed.  It  is  this,  admitting  the  projectile 
force  of  the  heart  to  be  capable  of  throwing  at  once  the 
stream  of  Blood  into  the  small  and  distant  arterial 
branches,  with  the  assistance  of  arterial  agency  in  the 
process ; how  docs  it  find  its  way  through  them,  or  rather 
by  virtue  of  what  faculty  does  it  gain  admittance  into 
the  extremities  of  the  returning  vessels  ? A species  of 
imbibing  power  has  been  attributed  to  the  venous  capil- 
laries, and  to  the  venous  chambers  of  the  heart,  in  order 
to  explain  this  effect ; but  beside  that  there  is  some- 
thing gratuitous  in  this  assumption  of  imbibing  agency, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say,  at  what  precise  point  it  com- 
mences, what  are  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated, 
or  how  in  the  capillary  part  of  the  circulation  it  can 
take  place  at  all  without  actual  extravasation  or  the 
throwing  out  of  Blood  by  the  arterial  branches  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  venous  ramifications.  But  wc  must 
refer  to  the  articles  Cikculation  or  thb  Blood,  and 
Puybiolooy,  for  a more  extended  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  doctrines  now  alluded  to,  and  proceed  to 
the  second  division  of  our  inquiry,  viz.  the  fluidity 
and  homogeneous  appearance  of  the  Blood  during  its 
passage  through  its  vessels,  and  its  immediate 
coagulation  when  extravasated. 

That  motion  is,  in  some  measure,  the  source  of 
the  Blood's  fluidity  is  proved  by  this,  that  if  the  vessel 
into  which  any  quantity  of  it  is  received,  be  kept  in 
constant  agitation,  or  if  the  Blood  thus  received  into 
a vessel,  be  stirred  with  a stick,  coagulation  is  re- 
tarded ; and  what  is  still  more  important.  Blood  is 
found  to  coagulate  more  speedily  wheu  taken  from  an 
enfeebled  subject ; but  that  the  phenomenon  of  fluidity 
is  not  solely  attributable  to  motion  is  shown,  by  the 
Blood  continuing  fluid,  at  least  for  along  time,  when 
retained  in  its  vessels,  although  it  be  insulated 
from  the  circulation  by  ligatures,  and  thus  prevented 
from  movement.  Neither  does  temperature  explain  the 
mystery  of  vital  fluidity;  for  though  different  degrees 
of  heat  do  possess  an  influence  upon  the  Blood's 
concretion,  it  lias  been  found  that,  out  of  the  body, 
both  very  high  and  very  low  degrees  of  temperature 
hasten  coagulation.  Nor  docs  exposure  to  air  account 
for  the  effect,  for  Blood  will  coagulate  in  a vacuum. 

And  further,  although  solutions  of  some  neutral 
salts  prevent  concretion,  the  Blood  of  an  individual, 
while  taking  these  substances,  nevertheless  coagu- 
lates : and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  obliged  to  refer 
fluidity  and  coagulation  to  vital  laws,  or  such  as  are 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  either  chemical  or  me- 
chanical agency. 

In  doing  this,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  adopt  that  illegitimate  mode  of  reasoning  and 
phraseology  on  these  subjects,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  great  name  of  Hunter,  and  talk 
of  the  vitality  of  the  Blood,  as  if  in  this  fluid 
actually  resided  the  vital  principle  ; for  such  language 
is  quite  as  unphilocophical  and  absurd  as  to  state  the 
pineal  gland  to  be  the  place  of  the  soul's  residence  in 
the  body,  or  to  point  out  the  nervous  system,  oi  any 
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other  parts  as  the  localities  of  life.  How  vitality  is  PLOriD. 
connected  with  organization,  wc  can  never  know  ; v 
and  it  Is  high  time  that  physiological  language  should 
be  entirely  cleared  of  those  expressions  which  assume 
imaginary  essences  for  the  sake  of  explaining  caus- 
ation. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  describe  coagulation,  and  to 
investigate  the  component  parts  of  the  Blood  as  shewn 
by  the  coagulating  and  other  processes. 

Blood  when  received  into  a vessel  from  a living 
animal,  separates  soon  into  a fluid  and  a solid  part. 

**  When  it  passes  in  a free  stream  into  a basin,  and 
is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  it  begins  to  jelly  or 
coagulate  in  three  minutes  and  a half.  A thin  film 
appears  first  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Blood,  and 
generally  near  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  this  thickens 
gradually  until  the  whole  is  rougulated,  hut  the 
upper  surface  coagulates  first.  In  Blood  taken  from 
a healthy  person,  the  coagulation  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  seven  minutes,  and  in  twelve  minutes 
(although  it  will  sometimes  take  a longer  period)  the 
mass  will  be  very  firm. 

" Soon  after  this,  a transparent  watery  part  will  be 
perceived  transuding  through  the  pores  of  the 
coagulum , the  coagulum  nt  the  same  time  contract- 
ing itself,  leaving  the  sides  of  the  basin,  but  still 
preserving  the  original  shape.  The  transparent 
watery  part  forms  the  serum.  The  coagulum  retains 
the  red  colour  and  forms  the  crauamcntvm.  The 
mrwaJTjfn/um  being  the  heaviest  sinks  in  the  serum. 

These  two  parts  differ  in  the  proportion  they  bear 
to  each  other  in  different  people.  In  persons  who 
enjoy  a good  natural  state  of  health  they  are  nearly 
equal;  the  crauamcntum  being  of  the  two  in  the 
larger  proportion.  It  is  evidently  so  in  stout  laborious 
people,  and  in  some  inflammatory  diseases."  (Wilson's 
Lectures  on  the  Blood,  4c.) 

Serum.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  part  of  the 
Blood,  lias  usually  been  stated  front  1020  to  1030. 

But  it  is  subject  to  great  variety.  Its  solid  contents 
on  evaporation,  are  stated  by  Bostoek  to  be  13  per 
cent.;  but  Krah  (n  recent  and  very  excellent  writer 
on  the  Blood)  makes  it  somewhat  lower.  **  One 
hundred  parts  of  serum  (says  Brande)  contain 
between  eight  and  nine  parts  of  albumen,  rather  less 
than  one  part  of  carbouato  of  soda,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  common  salt,  the  remaining  ninety 
parts  being  water.  These,  at  least,  are  the  propor- 
tions which  my  own  experiments  lead  me  to  believe 
correct  j but  tbc  analysis  is  involved  in  so  much 
difficulty,  that  the  results  can  only  be  considered  as 
approximating  to  truth ; indeed  it  is  probable,  that 
the  composition  of  the  serum  is  liable  to  much 
variation.  * 

Albumen  is  the  most  imjK)rtant  principle  in  the 
scrum  ; it  is  that  by  which  the  serum  is  congulubio. 

Crauamcntum.  This  consists  of  the  cruor  or 
colouring  matter,  and  the  Jibrvta  or  congulable  lymph. 

" If  recent  Blood  be  stirred  for  a few  minutes,  nn 
ndhesion  of  the  coagulnlde  lymph  to  the  rough  surface 
of  the  stick  takes  place ; and  this  flaky  substance 
losing,  on  repeated  washing,  its  red  particles,  shews 
distinctly  and  beautifully  the  fibrin  which  forms  its 
base.”  The  proportion  which  this  matter  averages  to 
entire  Blood,  is  stated  by  Berzelius  at  75  to  \ ,COO. 

Others  rule  it  very  much  lower.  Now  this  fibrin  is 
so  named  from  its  forming  the  base  of  muscle;  ami 
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BLOOD,  argument*  against  the  muscularity  of  arteries  have 
been  adduced  from  their  being  destitute  of  this 
matter.  So  nearly  does  it  nppronch  to  actually 
organized  muscle,  that  it  contracts  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  galvanic  aura. 

This  fibrin  or  coagulabte  lymph  is  very  conspicuous 
upon  the  concreted  solid  mass  which  swims  in  the 
serum ; it  is  more  dr  le*3  observable,  ns  the  Blood 
has  been  more  or  less  tardy  in  separating,  and  is 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  a mark  of  inflammation  j 
but  let  it  be  recollected,  particularly  by  the  young 
practitioner  of  medicine,  that  buff  on  the  surface  of 
the  eratsamentum , is  by  no  means  an  absolute  test 
of  the  inflamed  state ; for  even  in  some  conditions 
of  extreme  debility,  the  Blood  being  thinner  than  in 
health,  the  parts  are  in  consequence  more  intimately 
mixed,  the  separation  is  therefore  more  slowly  made, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  fibrin  will,  in  this 
case,  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  coagulum  in  the 
form  of  buff,  although  its  relative  quantum  to  the 
whole  of  the  blood  be  much  under  the  proportions  of 
health. 

The  relative  portion  of  the  terum  and  the  fibrin  to 
each  other  is,  with  little  exception,  in  the  order  of 
the  vigour  and  healthy  condition  of  the  individual. 
In  vigorous  stamina,  and  states  of  high  excitement, 
the  fibrin  of  the  Blood  is  the  most  abundant,  because 
it  is  the  essence,  as  above  intimated,  of  animal  fibre; 
while  on  the  oilier  band,  where  the  powers  are  low, 
and  the  circulation  languid,  the  serum  will  be  found 
the  predominating  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

The  rruor  consists  of  the  red  globules  according  to 
general  statements,  but  Sir  Evcrard  Home  has  main- 
tained in  a paper  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1822,  that  the  colouring  matter  doe* 
not  appear  to  be  contained  in  the  globules  j " it 
merely  envelopes  them,"  he  says,  "anti  may  easily  be 
separated  from  them.”  Sir  Everard  remarks,  ” that  to 
retain  the  globules  in  a coloured  state,  it  is  necessary 
that  a very  small  quantity  of  Blood  only  be  smeared  as 
thinly  as  possible  upon  glass,  in  order  that  all  moisture 
may  instantly  evaporate;  they  then  retain  their  full 
size  and  colour.  But  if  a greater  quantity  of  Blood  be 
laid  on  the  gloss,  which  shall  retain  moisture  only 
half  a minute,  the  colouring  matter  begins  in  a few 
seconds  to  separate  and  form  a circle  round  the 
globule;  and  If  the  Blood  be  diffused  in  water,  the 
separation  of  the  colouring  matter  is  instantaneous.” 

These  globules  have  boon  variously  estimated  as  to 
size,  and  differently  described  as  to  form.  Lcuwen- 
hocck  considered  the  dimension  of  a single  globule  to 
be  not  more  than  Trlrr  port  of  a grain  of  sand  ! but 
the  most  recent  examinations  of  Sir  Kveranl  Home 
and  Mr.  Bauer,  make  the  diameter  of  each  globule 
voWpart  of  an  inch,  which  gives  *100,000  globules 
to  a square  inch. 

" It  having  been  remarked,  that  no  spherical 
bodies  could  be  accurately  measured  by  a common 
micrometer,  and  that  therefore  no  correct  idea  of  a 
globule  of  Blood  could  be  obtained  by  that  means.  Sir 
Everard  Horae  requested  Captain  Kater  to  measure 
them  in  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  result  was,  that  T0'Br  part  of  an  inch 
may  be  considered  as  about  the  mean  diameter  of  a 
globule  of  human  Blood.  The  measurements  of  Baron 
Haller,  Dr,  Wollaston,  and  Dr.  Young,  nearly  cor- 
respond with  this.” 


We  talk  of  globules  of  Blood,  os  if  the  form  and  BLOOD, 
shape  of  these  particles  were  decided  upon  by 
experimentalists,  this  is  not  absolutely  the  case. 
Lewenhoeck  represents  them  as  circular  when  at 
rest,  and  elliptical  when  in  motion ; the  elliptic 
form  being  assumed  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
different  diameters  of  the  vessels  they  have  to  pass 
through.  Hewson  and  Wells  describe  them  os  fiat, 
with  a vesicle  in  the  centre  containing  a solid  sub- 
stance. The  l*odre  de  la  Torre  considered  them  as 
rings.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  allowed,  that 
the  form  of  the  particles  is  globular,  and  that  the 
different  appearances  which  they  assume,  at  different 
times,  are  referable  to  aberrations  in  the  rays  of  light. 

The  use  of  the  globules  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Wc  have  already  remarked,  that  the  fibrin  of  the 
erassamentum  seems  destined  for  the  formation  of 
muscle ; Sir  Everard  Home  has  recently  stated,  that 
when  the  globules  lose  their  colouring  envelope  they 
attract  each  other,  and  run  into  the  form  of  fibrous 
lines  ; so  that  he  imagines  the  ultimate  muscular  fibre 
to  be  constituted  of  globules  thus  losing  their  colour, 
and  in  consequence  coalescing.  " The  enveloping 
colouring  matter  may  be  thus  given  to  the  globules 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  separate  in  the  Blood 
vessels,  where  their  coalescence  could  be  of  no  use. 

In  the  secerning  branches  of  the  arteries,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  vessels  and  their  orifices,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  red  envelope  may  be  separated  from 
the  globules,  and  the  globules  being  poured  out 
singly  and  in  succession  may  thus  unite  and  produce 
the  muscular  fibres.”  These  suggestions,  however, 
though  Ingenious  must  be  regarded  at  present,  at 
least,  os  merely  standing  on  the  ground  of  con 
jecture. 

Hotc  is  colour  imparted  to,  and  retained  by  the  Blood  f 
This  fluid,  when  exposed  to  air  which  contains 
oxygen,  undergoes  a very  considerable  change  in 
colour ; it  liecomes  of  a crimson  hue.  Now  the 
colouring  matter  of  Blood  when  incinerated,  has  been 
said  to  afford  the  following  residue  : oxide  of  iron  50. ; 
subphosphate  of  iron  7.  5. ; phosphate  of  lime  with 
magnesia  6. ; lime  20.  ; carbonic  acid  and  loss  16.  5. 

It  has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  colour  of  the 
Blood  is  owing  to  the  oxidizement  of  its  contained 
iron  as  It  passes  through  the  lungs,  a hypothesis 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  iron  taken  as  a medicine  often  increases 
the  colour  of  the  person  taking  It.  Mr.  Brandc, 
however,  has  always  found,  in  his  experiments, 
that  the  traces  of  iron  in  Blood  are  exceedingly 
indistinct ; and  even  if  it  did  exist  in  the  quantity 
alleged  by  others,  that  quantity  docs  not  seem  equal 
to  the  supposed  effect  ; and  with  respect  to  the 
medicinal  o]ieration  of  iron,  this  is  more  probably 
attributable  to  its  generally  invigorating  agency  upon 
the  stomach  and  fibre,  than  to  the  importation  of 
a chemical  principle.  Iron  is  said  too,  to  exist  in 
quite  as  gTcat  a proportion  in  the  colourless  Blood  of 
animals,  os  in  red  Blood.  There  is  something,  it 
must  be  allowed,  still  undetected  respecting  the 
rationale  of  the  colouring  process  ; for  the  exposure  of 
chyle  tow  oxygen  gas  does  not  give  it  the  red  colour, 
although  we  are  told  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  chyle  and  Blood,  beyond  the  latter  being 
coloured  while  the  former  is  colourless. 

Besides  the  scrum  and  crassamentum  of  the  Blood, 
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BLOOD,  which  vre  have  thus  described,  authors  speak  thirdly 
. ^ ; of  the  halt  tvs,  which  immediately  issues  from  Blood 

upon  its  extravasation  and  exposure  ; this  is  said  to 
consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  to  this  free  gns, 
especially  the  carbonic  acid,  Sir  Everard  Home  bus 
lately  attributed  the  beautiful  process  of  vascularity, 
which  takes  place  in  extravAsated  Blood,  when  the 
system  requires  a new  formation  of  parts  or  a reunion 
of  old  ones.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  processes  of  the  living  system  ; in  inflamed 
states,  for  instance,  or  after  wounds, coagulating  lymph 
is  thrown  out  from  the  extremities  of  the  affected 
vessels,  which  thus  becomes  a matrix  for  the  actual 
formation  of  new  vessels ; these,  in  the  course  of  an 
exceedingly  small  time,  inosculate  themselves,  as  it  is 
anatomically  expressed,  with  the  old  vessels,  and  thus 
is  accomplished  actual  regeneration  of  lost  substance. 

“ From  a bint,  which  6ir  JB.  Home  says  he  received 
from  Mr.  Bauer,  respecting  a process  which  that 
gentleman  had  discoverd  os  taking  place  in  growing 
vegetables,  he  requested  his  assistance  in  making 
some  observations  on  the  mode  by  which  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  became  vascular  when  extravasated.  Pro- 
fessor Brande's  assistance  was  also  colled  in,  and 
from  his  experiments  it  was  discovered  that  the  Blood, 
while  circulating  in  its  vessels,  possesses  a consider- 
able quantity  of  gas  in  solution.  It  was  ascertained 
that  this  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  it  is  met 
with  in  the  some  proportion  in  arterial  and  venous 
Blood  ; also  that  two  cubic  inches  may  be  extracted 
from  every  ounce  of  Blood.  It  was  also  ascertained, 
that  a considerable  portion  of  this  gas  is  extricated 
from  the  Blood  during  its  spontaneous  coagulation. 
This  being  known,  a small  quantity  of  human  Blood 
was,  while  in  a fluid  state,  received  into  a watch  glass 
and  placed  immediately  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  ; 
the  eye  was  kept  constantly  fixed  on  it  to  observe  the 
changes  that  might  take  place.  In  about  five  minutes 
something  was  seen  to  be  disengaged  in  different 
parts  of  the  coaguium,  and  passing  with  considerable 
rapidity  through  the  serum  ; and,  wherever  this  extri- 
cated matter  was  carried,  a net-work  immediately 
formed,  anastomosing  with  itself  on  every  side  through 
every  part  of  the  coaguium. 

“ When  Blood,  drawn  from  the  arm,  was  placed 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  extri- 
cated by  immediate  exhaustion,  no  appearance  of  a 
net-work  took  place  where  the  Blood  coagulated. 

“ When  extravasation  and  coagulation  of  Blood  take 
place,  from  whatever  cause,  in  living  animals,  and 
this  net-work  is  formed  in  the  coagulant,  no  difficulty. 
Sir  Everard  Home  infers,  remains  in  accounting  for  it 
afterwards  becoming  vascular ; since  all  that  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose  is  the  red  Blood  being 
received  into  the  channels  of  which  the  net-work  is 
formed.  This  is  an  ingenious  conjecture,  but  still  it 
remains  to  be  accounted  for  how  these  cavities  con- 
tain coats  similar  to  the  arteries,  possessing  muscular 
fibres,  r asa-vasorum,  and  nerves.’  Wilson's  Lectures 
on  the  Blood,  81c. 

Recapitulation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  Blood.  1st. 
Serum ; 2nd,  Crassamentum ; 3rd,  Gaseous  Halitus. 
The  fcrunt,  containing  water,  albumen , and  several 
Saline  ingredients.  The  crassa  men  turn,  consisting  of 
fibrin,  having  albumen  in  its  composition,  and  the 
colouring  matter,  affording,  according  to  the  analysis 
of  some  chemists,  small  quantities  of  oxide  and 


sub  phosphate  of  iron,  with  lime,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  carbonic  acid  ; while  the  halitus  is  constituted  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  principally  the  latter. 

That  the  temperature  of  the  Blood  continues  nearly 
equal  during  exterior  changes,  is  a fact  in  the  animal 
economy  that  has  not  perhH|M  hitherto  received  a com- 
pletely satisfactory  explanation.  It  would  seem  to 
have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess, and  to  he  considerably  dependent  upon  the 
chemical  changes  which  hike  place  in  the  lungs  upon 
the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Tbc  laws  however 
of  animal  heat  have  been  laid  down  rather  too  pre- 
cipitately, and  much  is  attributable  to  the  nervous 
power,  and  to  the  peculiar  actions  of  the  living 
system. 

In  a fluid  of  such  importance  as  the  Blood  it  will 
easily  be  conceived,  that  changes  will  be  likely  to 
occur  very  readily,  from  the  different  circumstances  of 
health  and  disease,  and  that  these  changes  will  prove 
indices  of  the  virulence  of  such  and  such  affection  : 
thus,  its  colour,  its  texture,  its  temperature,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  serum  to  the  crassamentum , &e.  may 
and  do  take  place  with  their  accompanying  symptoms, 
but  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  fluid,  namely,  that 
the  most  malignant  maladies  may  pervade  the  frame 
without  inducing  any  perceptible  change  in  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  Blood.  Thus,  take  Blood  from 
an  individual  labouring  under  small-pox,  or  hydropho- 
bia, and  you  shall  not  only  fail  of  finding  the  materies 
morbi  hy  subjugating  this  Blood  to  minute  tests,  but 
you  sbAll  even  find  it  without  any  alteration  ; while 
from  this  same  Blood,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the 
secretory  vessels  of  the  saliva  in  one  instance,  and  the 
general  excretoriea  of  the  surface  in  the  other,  shall 
ba  extracting  and  {touring  out  a highly  poisonous 
material.  It  does  not  then  seem  to  be  strictly  the 
case,  that  the  Blood  is  without  the  poison,  but  that  it 
exists  in  it  in  a Latent  undetectable  state,  nothing 
having  the  power  of  finding  and  drawing  it  out  except 
the  particular  ctnunctory  destined  to  this  purpose. 
This  is  a very  important  law  of  the  animal  frame,  and 
it  is  at  variance  with  some  theories  of  diseases  that 
have  had  influence  upon  the  practice  of  Medicine. 

Partly  in  conformity  with  the  law  now  alluded  to,  we 
do  not  find  sucha  dissimilarity  in  the  Blood  of  different 
animals  as  might  be  supposed  to  exist  ; and  what  is 
very  remarkably  in  unison  with  the  some  principle, 
the  Blood  of  the  ox,  as  stated  by  Berzelius,  only  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  human  subject  by  containing  a 
smaller  quantity  of  saline  matter  and  a larger  proportion 
of  azote.  Now  when  wre  consider  that  man  lives  in 
a great  measure  upon  animal  food,  while  the  food  of 
the  ox  is  exclusively  vegetable,  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  human  Blood  would  have  proved 
the  most  azotic,  since  uzotc  forms  the  main  ingredient 
of  animal  matter.  It  hus  further  been  found  that  some 
of  the  mildest  and  most  inoffensive  fluids,  when 
received  by  the  stomach,  prove, when  injected  into  the 
Blood  vessels,  powerfully  poisonous.  ” It  has  been 
ascertained  by  repeated  experiments,  that  atmospheric 
air  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a horse,  will  almost 
immediately  destroy  the  life  of  the  animal." 

The  quantity  of  Blood  in  the  human  subject  has 
been  averaged  at  about  thirty  pounds  j this  however  if 
difficult  to  ascertain  w ith  precision,  and  circumstance* 
must  much  vary  the  case.  There  is  one  fact  which 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  mude  out,  viz.  that 
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BLOOD.  Man  has  more  Blood,  in  proportion  to  his  size  and 
— weight  than  other  animals,  and  that  as  you  descend  its 
the  scale  the  proportion  diminishes.  It  would  seem 
too,  from  some  well-conducted  experiments,  that  the 
crassamentum  bears  a targe  proportion  to  the  feruin, 
as  the  animal  from  which  the  Blood  is  taken  is  alrongei 
and  more  ferocious.  **  I have  never  found,"  says 
Mr.  Thackrah,  “ the  serum  in  such  quantity  as  in  the 
timid  sheep,  nor  the  crassamentum  so  abundant  as 
in  the  predatory  dog." 

Transfusion  of  Blood.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  much  good  might  result  in  the  management  of 
disease,  by  the  transference  of  Blood  from  a healthy 
animal  into  the  vessels  of  the  human  subject.  The 
experiment  was  simple,  and  consisted  of  insming 
each  leg  of  a syphon  into  the  aperture  of  an  artery  of 
the  animal,  and  the  vein  of  a patient.  In  the  ardour 
which  attends  a new  invention  it  was  supposed 
capable  of  prolonging  life  to  an  indefinite  period ; of 
correcting  not  only  diseased  states  of  the  fluids,  but 
even  the  disposition  and  temper.  By  a singular 
fatality,  this  project  having  been  often  employed,  it 
is  said,  with  advantage,  certainly  without  injury,  was 
at  once  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
person,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  operation 
could  not  be  blamed.  This  practice  however  has  lately 
been  resumed,  not  with  the  enthusiastic  and  ridiculous 
anticipations  with  which  it  was  at  first  instituted,  but 
under  the  notion  that  a life  might  be  occasionally  pre- 
served by  it,  which  would  otherwise  be  suddenly  extin- 
guished by  large  hemorrhages  either  natural  or 
accidental.  In  the  few  instances  where  the  experi- 
ment has  lately  been  tried,  the  results  have  not  been 
such  as  to  warrant  an  entire  abandonment  of  hope  t 
but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  occurrences  in 
which  it  might  possibly  be  useful,  are  such  as  to 
demand  immediate  help,  and  that  the  almost  necessary 
loss  of  time  in  the  experiment  may  therefore  be  the 
loss  of  every  thing.  In  cases  of  chronic  disease  and 
gradual  exhaustion,  nothing  perhaps  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  practice,  since  it  is  not  merely  loss  of 
Blood  but  loss  of  power,  that  characterises  these 
states;  and  unless  such  power  were  restored,  Blood 
would  be  in  vain  supplied.  Were  indeed  the  doctrine 
correct  of  abstract  vitality  possessed  by  this  fluid, 
some  expectation  might  be  entertained  of  benefit 
from  its  artificial  supply  ; but  it  has  already  been  said 
that  we  reason  erroneously  and  infer  falsely,  when  we 
thus  endeavour  to  embody  and  give  residence  to  the 
living  principle. 

In  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  origin  of 
Transfusion  is  traced  toSirChristopher  Wren.  " He  was 
the  first  author  of  that  noble  anatomical  experiment 
of  injecting  liquors  into  the  veins  of  animals.  An  ex- 
periment now  vulgarly  known,  but  long  since  exhi- 
bited to  the  meetings  at  Oxford,  and  thence  carried  by 
some  German  and  published  abroad  : by  this  operation 
divers  creatures  were  immediately  purged,  vomited, 
intoxicated,  killed,  or  revived,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  liquor  injected.  Hence  arose  many  new  expe- 
riments, and  chiefly  that  of  transfusing  Blood,  which 
the  Society  has  prosecuted  in  sundry  instances  that 
will  probably  end  in  extraordinary  success."  (p.  3I7-) 
From  a letter  written  by  Sir  C.  Wren  to  Sir  William 
Petty,  in  the  year  165t»,  it  seems  that  the  discovery  was 
made  about  that  time,  **  the  most  considerable  experi- 
ment I have  made  of  late  is  this  : I injected  wine  and  ale 


into  the  mass  of  Blood  in  a living  dog,  by  a vein,  in  BLOOD, 
good  quantities,  till  I made  him  extremely  drunk,  but 
soon  after  he  voided  it  out.  With  tw  o ounces  of  Crocu$ 
Metallorum  thus  injected,  the  dog  immediately  fell  to 
vomiting,  and  so  vomited  till  he  died.  It  will  be  long  to 
tell  you  the  effects  of  opium,  scammony,  and  other 
things  which  I have  tried  this  way.  I am  in  further 
pursuit  of  the  experiment,  which  1 take  to  be  of  great 
concernment,  and  what  will  ijive  great  light  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic.’ 

InthePhdosophicalTransactions,  (No.7.  p.  128-  16C5,) 
the  discovery  is  claimed  once  more  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  ; and  Boyle,  in  his  Considerations  on  the  usefulness 
of  experimental  and  Natural  Philosophy,  (part  ii.  Post* 
script  to  Essay  2.)  adds  a singular  fact  connected  with 
it.  *'  The  fame  of  this  invention,  and  of  the  succeeding- 
triuls  being  spread  and  particularly  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  a foreign  ambassador  that  was  curious 
and  then  resided  in  London,  it  was  by  him  tried  with 
some  Crocus  Metallorum  upon  a malefactor,  that  was 
an  inferior  servant  of  bis  ; with  this  success,  that  the 
fellow,  as  soon  os  ever  the  injection  began  to  be  made, 
did  either  really  or  craftily  fall  into  a swoon,  whereby 
being  unwilling  to  prosecute  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment, they  desisted  without  seeing  any  other  effect  of 
it,  save  that  it  was  told  the  Ambassador  that  it  wrought 
once  downward  with  him,  which  yet  might  be  occa- 
sioned perhaps  by  fear  or  anguish.'  The  Ambassador 
appears  to  have  considered  his  servant  very  much  on 
the  same  level  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  held  the  un- 
huppy  dogs  to  be,  which  he  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of 
science,  or  rather  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity. 

These  dogs,  however,  greatly  increased  in  reputation 
through  their  devotion  to  their  cause.  Boyle  mentions 
one  who  was  tortured  into  stupefaction  by  injecting 
opium,  so  “ that  there  were  wagers  offered  that  his 
life  could  not  be  saved  : but  I,"  continues  the  humane 
philosopher,  “ that  teas  willing  to  reserve  hon  for  further 
observation,  caused  him  to  be  whipped  up  and  down  a 
neighbouring  garden,  whereby  being  kept  awake  and 
in  motion,  after  some  time  he  began  to  come  to  him- 
self again  ; and  being  led  home  and  carefully  tended, 
he  not  only  recovered,  but  began  to  grow  fat  so  mani- 
festly that  'twas  admired.  But  i could  not  long  observe 
how  it  fared  with  him  ; for  this  experiment  and  some 
other  trials  made  upon  him,  having  made  him  famous, 
he  was  soon  after  stolen  uwav  from  me." 

We  trust  that  this  cruel  and  wicked  practice  of 
needless  experiments  upon  animals  is  exploded,  at 
least,  in  our  own  country  ; and  that  the  ardour  of  phi- 
losophy, falsely  so  called,  docs  not  now  lead  any 
English  surgeon  to  practise  the  savage  mutilation  of 
lit  ing  subjects,  which  are  so  painfully  and  so  disgrace- 
fully registered  in  the  annals  of  Spulanzuni  and  others, 
and  into  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  such 
great  and  good  men  us  Boyle  and  Wren,  could  permit 
themselves  to  be  seduced.  Ou  this  point  there  is  a 
dictum  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
the  memory  of  the  student,  and  we  give  it  as  a guide 
from  which  he  should  never  permit  himself  to  deviate. 

“ When  an  experiment  for  any  purpose  useful  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  creatures,  has  been  once  made  upon 
an  animal,  it  should  be  finally  recorded  by  men  of 
science  and  veracity,  as  authentic  and  satisfactory,  and 
not  to  be  repeated 

The  Philosophical  Transactions,  (Nos  25. 30.)  continue 
to  record  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  Trans fu- 
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BLOOD,  "on.  In  November  1667.  Drs.  Lowen  and  King,  in  the 
— presence  of  many  considerable  persons  at  Arundel 
BLOOM.  House,  transfused  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  the  arterial 
Blood  of  a young  sheep  into  a human  vein  of  the  arm. 
Mons.  Denys,  Professor  of  the  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  at  Paris,  related  in  a letter  to  the 
Publisher  of  the  Transactions,  that  " they  had  trans- 
mitted the  Blood  of  four  wethers  into  a horse  of  twenty- 
six  years  old,  and  that  this  horse  had  thence  received 
much  strength  and  more  than  ordinary  stomach."  The 
same  writer  in  a letter  to  Mons.  deMontmor,  mentions 
the  case  of  a young  man,  who  after  he  had  received 
the  arterial  Blood  of  a lamb,  was  cured  of  an  extra- 
ordinary lethargy  consequent  to  a violent  fever, 
whereby  he  had  been  let  blood  twenty  times.  Sundry 
dogs  grew  fatter  on  similar  operations ; and  a little 
spaniel  bitch  twelve  years  of  age,  having  been  saturated 
with  kid's  Blood,  grew  vigorous  and  active,  and  even 
proud  in  less  than  eight  days. 

Mons.  Denys  proceeded  to  cure  a man  of  an  inve- 
terate phrensy  by  drawing  ten  ounces  of  Blood  from 
the  patient’s  right  arm,  and  transfusing  into  it  live  or 
six  ounces  from  the  crural  artery  of  a calf.  (Phil, 
•Truss.  No.  32.)  But  a second  madman  died  under  the 
experiment,  and  Mons.  Denys  was  subjected  to  an 
examination  by  the  Lieutenant  Criminel.  The  operation. 


it  seems,  hail  been  twice  before  performed  success-  BLOOD, 
fully  on  the  same  patient,  who  had  an  interval  of  two  — 
months  sanity  after  the  first,  and  hopes  of  more  per-  BI/)OM^ 
manent  recovery  after  the  second  j “ had  it  not  been  v”“V“ 
for  the  debauches  of  wine  and  brandy  that  he  fell  into. 

He  was  a Britain  ( Breton)  by  birth,  and  the  original 
of  his  madness  love.' 

At  Dantxick  two  persons  in  the  Lock  Hospital  of 
that  city  had  medicines  infused  into  the  Blood.  They 
are  described  to  have  been  desperately  diseased.  One 
died  and  the  other  recovered.  Three  persons  after- 
wards had  alterative  medicines  thrown  into  the  veins. 

One  of  these,  who  was  lame  with  the  gout,  found 
himself  pretty  well  next  day,  and  shortly  after  went 
to  harvest  work,  and  professed  that  he  was  cured. 

The  second,  who  was  apoplcctical,  had  nr#  paroxysm 
after  the  operation  ; and  in  the  third,  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  Plica  Polonica,  all  the  sores  readily  heuled. 

The  date  of  this  report  is  August  18,  1668.  (Phil. 

Trans.  No.  39.) 

The  reader  whose  curiosity  leads  him  further  in 
this  subject,  will  find  an  abstract  of  the  chief  matters 
regarding  it  in  Wren's  Parcntalia,  or  the  details  given 
at  considerable  length,  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions. 


BLOOM,  v. 
Bloom,  n. 


Goth,  hloma . A.  S.  blosm,  blotmian; 
[Dutch,  bloeme ; Ger.  blume.  Skinner 


Blo'oming,  /thinks  from  blaen,  tumescere ; Wach- 
Blo'osiy.  ) ter,  from  blasen,  JUtre,  spirare ; quia 
spirat  (sc.  _ftos.)  odorem . In  P.  Holland  we  find  " the 
bloume-smUhie.”  Somner  gives,  “ blotsmian,  fiorere, 
gemmare,  germinare .”  To  bud,  to  blossom,  to  bear 
flowers,  to  bloome,  to  flourish. 

To  bloom  is  to  put  forth,  to  throw  forth  flowers  j 
to  have  the  hue,  the  complexion,  the  sweetness,  the 
freshness,  of  flowers  just  thrown  forth  : — and  thus, 
to  flourish  ; to  be  in  full  vigour  j in  the  full  vigour 
of  health,  beauty,  reputation. 


In  £at  jerr  it  aai*,  Jw*  pape  had  grete  despite 
horgh  jse  Columpneis,  cardinalles  of  habile. 

J>i<*  were  bom  in  Rome  illc  he  Columpneis, 
kynde  bare  bioau,  riche  men  k rurteU. 

R.  Hr  ttnne,  p.  322. 

Well  now  I neede  not  feare,  these  posies  here  to  praysc, 

BirauM  I knew  them  cncry  flower,  and  where  they  grew  slwayes. 
And  sure  for  my  conceyt,  enen  when  they  4 loomed  find 
Metho ught  they  smelt  not  much  amuse,  no  not  the  very  worst. 

Gascoigne.  Commendatory  Vcrte*. 

The  holtes  that  now  are  hoarr, 
both  bud  and  Motnnr  I sawe  ; 

I ware  a garland  of  the  brycr 
that  put*  mee  now  in  awe. 

Tnrberritr.  The  Loner  exkortetk  the  Lady, 

We  found  it  all  full  of  goodly  trees,  medowes,  fields  full  of 
wild  come  and  peason  bloomed,  as  thick,  as  ranke,  and  as 
fair*  as  any  can  be  scene  in  Britaine. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  Sfc.  Jayne*  Cartier,  i.  V.  3-  fol.  205. 


Men  have  devised  also  to  nuke  the  females  fruit  full,  by  east- 
ing upon  them  the  bloome*  and  downc  that  the  male  beareth, 
yea  and  utherwhilcs  by  strewing  the  powder  which  he  vieldeth, 
upon  them.  I lot  laud.  PUnie,  1.  fol.  386. 

Exceeding  light  it  is,  and  apt  to  mount  aloft  with  the  smoake 
of  the  bloume-rmitkie,  yery  speedily,  yea,  and  readv  to  flir  out 
of  the  surface.  Id.  r.il.  fol.  511. 


The  lively  sap  creeps  up 
Into  the  blooming  thorn. 

The  flowers,  which  cold  in  prison  kept, 

Now  laughs  the  frost  to  scorn. 

Richard  Edward*.  May.  is  EUi* , ▼.  ii.  p.  139. 

O nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  sre  still. 

Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover’*  heart  dost  fill. 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Milton.  Sonnet  i. 

Thus  did  his  adversaries  reap  dishonour  and  reproach  in  their 
victory,  while  be  receivrd  triumphant  applauses  in  his  overthrow, 
like  some  flowers  which  are  sweeter  iu  their  fall  than  others  in 
their  bloom.  Otdy*.  Life  of  Ralegh,  drib 

Ah  me  f the  blooming  pride  of  May, 

And  that  of  beauty,  are  hut  one  : 

At  morn  both  flourish  bright  and  gay  ; 

Both  fade  at  evening,  pale,  and  gone. 

Prior.  The  Garland. 

Swiftly  it  falls,  and  as  it  falls  invades 

The  rising  herb,  or  hrraks  the  spreading  blades  . 

While  infant  flowers  that  rais’d  their  bloomy  heads. 
Crush'd  by  its  fury,  sink  into  their  beds. 

Broome.  EeetesiatUnu,  ch.  xliii. 
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BLOSSOM. 


Beyond  the  dim  borlsoo  far. 

That  bound*  the  mortal  eye, 

A better  rountry  bloom*  to  view. 
Beneath  a brighter  akjr. 

i^gan. 


A Tate. 


Rome  few  there  are  of  sordid  mould. 

Who  barter  youth  and  6 loom  for  gold  ; 

Carr  lew  with  what  or  whom  they  mate. 

Their  ruling  passion's  all  for  slate. 

Cotton.  Marriage. 


You  naked  tree*,  whose  shad ie  leaut*  are  loot. 

Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bowre, 

And  now  are  rloath'd  with  mow  and  hotrie  frost, 

Instead  of  blmiomt,  wherewith  your  buds  did  flowre. 

I see  your  teares. 

Spentcr.  The  Shepherd1  • Calendar.  Jaiwarle,  fol.  5 

So  that  the  blown  of  May  Is  generally  better  than  the 
of  March  ; and  yet  the  best  Wmsw»  of  March  la  better 
than  the  beat  blossom  of  May. 

Lord  Baron.  CoUmrt  of  Good  and  Evil. 


He,  ere  one  flow'ry  season  fades  and  dies. 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  neat. 

Cooper.  The  Tatk,  book  vi. 


But  now  the  sound*  of  population  fall, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass- grown  foot-way  tread,  # 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

Goldsmith.  1'ke  Deter  ted  Village. 


BLOKE.  See  Blabs.  Dutch,  bUieren ; Ger.  bkerren, 
to  roar,  to  bellow.  Applied, 

To  a roaring  wind  •,  a gale. 

Heerc  fine  at  once  round  set  with  surging  waters, 

Stick  fast  in  quieksands,  sinking  more  and  more, 

There  fine  againc  the  furious  billow  battrra. 

Being  hurried  head-long  with  the  south-west  blare, 

In  thousand  pieces  gainst  great  Albion’s  shore. 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  p.  838. 


But  when  they  Jornd  the  dreadfnfl  clamor  rose 

To  soeh  a height,  as  not  the  sen,  when  up,  the  north-spirit  blows 
Her  ragiutr  bellows  ; bellow*  to,  against  the  beaten  shore 
Nor  such  a rustling  keep*  a fire,  driren  with  violent  blare. 
Through  woods  that  grow  against  a bill. 

Chapman.  Homer’ * Hind,  book  nr.  fol-  196. 


He  f«»und  him  sitting  in  his  cottage  dorr; 

Where  hr  had  rais'd  to  curry  ayry  blare, 

A front  of  great  height. 

Id.  Homer' t Odyttrt,  honk  air.  fol.  21  A. 

BLO'SSOM,  r.  j Sec  Bloom.  To  bloom  nr  blossom 
Blo'ssom,  n.  1 is  to  put  forth,  to  throw  forth 
Blo'ksoukd,  (the  flowers  ; to  have  the  hue,  the 

Blo'somy.  ) complexion,  the  sweetness,  the 

freshness  of  flowers  just  thrown  forth. 


Tho  1 be  boor,  I far*  as  doth  a tre. 

That  bhtmeth  er  the  fruit  ywoaen  be  ; 

The  bloemy  tre  n*ia  neither  drie  nor  ded  . 

I fele  me  no  wher  hoor  but  on  my  bed. 

Chaucer.  The  Merchant t Tale,  r.  9336. 

Some  aongen  cle&re 

Lairs  of  lone,  that  ioy  it  was  to  hrre 
In  worahipping  and  praising  of  her  make 
And  for  the  newc  blisfutl  snmera  sake 
Upon  the  braunche*  full  of  blosmrt  »oft. 

Id.  The  Prologue  to  the  legend  of  Good  Women,  fol.  1 98. 


Alone  I went  in  my  playing 
The  small  foulea  song  lierkcning 
That  pained  hem  full  many  a paire 
To  sing  on  bowr*  blostr/mrd  fai re. 

Id.  The  Romaunt  of  the  Base,  fol.  11“- 

The  fruites  were  faire,  the  which  did  grow 
Within  thy  garden  planted. 

The  1 canes  were  grenr  of  euery  bough. 

And  morsturc  nothing  wanted  ; 

Yet  or  tiie  blastms  gan  to  fall, 

The  caterpillar  waiated  all. 

Pn  certain  Am  tort.  The  Loner  aerating  hit  lent,  l(C. 


The  bloetoms  will  fall  of  tkemaelve*,  when  the  root  that 
nourishes  them  is  destroyed.  Spectator,  No.  xvL 

Beside  von  slriurgling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 

With  biouom'd  fur**  unprofitable  gay, 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 

Hie  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

Goldsmith.  The  Drterled  Pillage. 

On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 

Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower  : 

But  soon  adversity  with  freezing  blast 
The  Wo/iow  wither'd,  and  the  dawn  o'ercast. 

Falconer.  The  Shipwreck,  can.  1. 

In  such  a palace  poetry  might  place 
The  armory  of  winter ; where  his  troops. 

The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapon*  ; arrowy  sleet,  # 
Skin-piercing  volley,  blottom -bruising  hail, 

And  snow  that  often  blinds  the  travTer’s  coarse. 

And  wraps  him  iu  an  unexpected  tomb. 

Cuuprr.  The  Tatk,  book  r. 

BLOT,  v,  'l  Be-hlod.  bc-hlot,  is  the  regular  past 
Blot,  w.  V tense  and  past  participle  of  be-hlidan, 
Blo'thno.  J to  cover;  which  lias  become  our 
English  blot.  A blot  upon  any  thing  extends  just  so  far 
as  that  thing  is  covered  and  no  farther.  See  Took*. 

To  blot  out  any  thing  written,  is  to  cover  it,  and  so 
make  it  illegible. 

To  blot  (met.)  is  to  cover  (*e.)  with  disgrace;  to  fix 
some  mark  or  stain  of  disgrace,  of  infamy. 

VpO  this  armour  and  swordr  was  sought  for  this  mayden,  the 
wbichc,  os  aayeth  my  sayd  a ue tour,  mu  fofide  myraculoasly  ; 
wherof  the  process*  to  me  apperrtb  so  dork  and  fantastical,  y4 
therewith  me  lyst  not  to  blot  my  bookc,  but  suffre  it  to  paw  by. 

Fabyan.  Anno,  1422. 

The  briefe  was  writte  and  blotted  all  with  gore. 

Anil  thus  it  sayde  : Behold  how  stedfast  loue. 

Hath  made  tne  hardy  | ( thank  cs  haue  he  therefore) 

To  write  these  word**  thy  doubtea  for  to  renrnue 
With  mine  owne  blood. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew. 

Fie  faythlcsae  woman  ie, 
will  thou  condemn*  kinde 
Bicause  of  just  report  of  prll, 
and  blot  of  wauering  minde. 

Tier brr vile.  To  his  Friend. 

The  which  defheyng  A blottyng  of  the  beutye  of  that  countrey, 
aometyme  called  the  quccne  of  y*  earth  and  flourc  of  the  world*, 
chaunced  not  of  her  awne  self  nr  her  awne  cause  or  drsrrt,  but 
tlie  Italians  her  awne  suekyng  children  opened  the  gapp*  and 
made  the  waye  of  her  destmerion.  Hall.  King  Henry  PM. 

But  soon  forgetting  what  she  went  about, 

Poor  queen,  she  fell  to  acribling  to  her  lover  * 

Here  she  put  in,  and  there  she  blotted  out, 

Her  passion  did  so  violently  move  her. 

Drayton.  The  Baron'*  Wart,  book  vi.  fol  76. 


In  my  drcame  me  thought  there  stode  a vyne  before  me,  A In 
the  vyne  were  three  hraunehes,  and  it  was  as  though*  it  budded, 
and  her  blosiom  shotte  forth  i A the  grapes  thereof  waxed  rype. 

Bible,  1531.  Genttis,  ch.  xi. 

Tlmt  a rod  ait  from  the  tree,  should  bUseotne,  it  was  strange ; 
hut  that  In  one  night  it  should  hear*  buds,  bluftotnt,  fruit,  and 
that  both  ripe  and  hard,  it  Is  highly  mirarulnu*. 

Hall.  Coni,  of  Aaron’s  Center  and  Bod,  1.  fol.  889. 


Thus  having  by  the  worthy  manner  of  his  death  l.being  much 
more  honourable  by  it,  then  blameable  for  any  other  of  hi* 
actions'!  fully  blotted  out,  whatever  stain.  Ills  fault  might  seem  to 
bring  upon  him, 

Sir  Franeit  Drake.  The  World  Encowpasted,  p.  33. 

The  moon,  in  all  her  brother’s  beams  array'd 
Was  blotted  by  the  earth’*  approaching  shade. 

Rowe.  Luca*' t P hartal ia,  hook  i. 
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- ■ Soak  in  the  quenching  gleam, 

Magnificent  and  vast,  arc  heaven  and  earth. 

Order  confounded  lies  ; all  beauty  void  ; 

Distinction  lost ; and  gay  variety 
One  universal  Afar.  Thotnson.  Winter. 

Nor  shall  the  muse  (should  fate  ordain  her  rhymes, 
Fond,  pleasing  thought ! to  live  in  after-times; 

With  such  a trifler’s  name  her  pages  Mat. 

ChstrchUl.  The  Rosciad. 

For  should  I be  reduced  to  use  the  coarse  and  spongy  sort, 
[of  parchment]  I must  either  not  write  at  all,  or  whatever  I 
compose,  whether  good  or  bad,  must  necessarily  undergo  one 
general  Mat  / Mchnoth.  Pit  my.  Letter  xv.  book  riii. 


The  pope  which  in  slnnyng  agaynst  God  and  to  quench  th« 
truth  of  bis  holy  spiritc,  is  rurr  chief  cantaine  and  trompet 
Mower,  to  set  other  a worke,  and  aeketh  only  his  own  fredome, 
libertie,  priuiledge,  wealth,  prosperltle,  pleasure,  pastime, 
honour,  and  glory. 

Tyndai.  Prologue  oh  the  Prophtt  /mm. 


It  LOW. 


And  whaane  the  achip  was  rauyachld  and  myghte  not  enforse 
aghen*  the  wynd,  whanne  the  achip  was  ghouun  to  the  Mowyngit 
of  the  wynd  wc  weren  borun  with  court  into  an  yle  that  is  clepid 
Clauda.  Wiclif . Drdit  of  A port  lit,  ch.  xxrii. 

Som  sayd  it  was  long  on  the  fire-making  ; 

Som  sayd  nay,  it  was  long  on  Mtc  viewing. 

Chau  err.  The  C ha  nones  Ye  man  nr*  Tale,  X.  1(390. 


BLOTCH,  c.  u Blotchy,'*  Mr.  Grose  says,  " is  in 
Blotch,  n.  / Glouc.  black  or  dirty/'  Skinner  writes 
it  bloach,  nnd  suggests  that  it  may  be  from  the 
A.  S.  hlodig,  bloody,  q.  d.  a bloody  tumour  j or  from 
blase,  a blase,  which  it  resembles  in  its  fiery  heat  and 
redness. 

For  costly  garments  fashion'd  with  device 
To  form  each  choice  part  curious  rye*  to  please. 

The  sick  man'*  gown  ix  only  now  in  prire. 

To  give  their  Match’d  and  bl later' d bodies  ease. 

Drayton.  Motet  hit  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  U. 

If  they  [the  Egyptians]  look®  upon  themselves,  they  sc* 
themseh-ex  lolhsome  with  lice,  painful  and  deformed  with  scab*, 
biles  and  blotches. 

limit.  Cent.  The  Plague*  of  Egypt,  i.  fbl.  834. 

The  one  might  be  employ'd  in  healing  those  Hatchet  and 
tumours  which  break  out  in  the  body,  while  the  other  is 
sweet  ning  the  blood  and  rectifying  the  constitution. 

Spectator,  No.  xvi. 

This  o'er  the  threshold  of  their  cottage  hung. 

No  thieves  break  In  ; or,  if  they  dare  to  steal. 

Their  feet  in  blotches,  which  admit  no  cure. 

Burst  loathsome  out. 

Grainger.  The  Sugar  Came,  hook  Iv. 

BLOW,  e.  'i  A.  S.  btawan,  flare  ; Ger.  blceen.  To 

Blo'wer,  > blow  is  to  send  forth  or  emit  wind,  air, 

Blc/wixo,  J breath  j to  puff  or  swell  out  with  wind  ; 
to  inflate. 

To  blow  always  implies  on  erects,  beyond  the 
natural  action  of  the  lungs ; beyond  the  breath  or  effect 
of  that  action. 

He  smote  his  hors  with  spurs,  & fleih  fro  }at  rascal le. 

And  commandid  his  trompors,  to  Maw  rnto  batailc. 

H.  Bruntte,  p.  117. 

he  smiles,  as  men  sals,  som  were  blak  Sc  bio 
Som  wer  rede  A grene,  fe  wynde  about  ]us  Mete*. 

Id.  p.  174. 

What  altuhle  I tv  lien  of  the  real  tee 

Of  this  manage , or  which  cours  goth  be  fora. 

Who  blowrth  in  a tromp  or  in  an  horn  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  fsuro  Tale,  V.  5123. 

And  reyn  cam  doun,  and  flodis  crimen,  and  wyndis  Mewen  t 
and  thri  hurliden  agrn  that  hous  and  it  feldc  doun,  and  the 
fallyng  doun  theref  was  greet.  Wiclif.  Matthew,  ch.  vii. 

And  aboundaunee  of  rain  descended,  and  the  flnddex  came, 
and  the  wyudes  bletre  and  bet  rpon  the  house,  and  it  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it.  ItiMe,  1551.  Matthew,  cb.  vii. 

Doth  not  this  preaty  pageant  of  purgatory  rignifie  and  prog- 
nosticate what  tragedie  they  will  play  hereafter,  when  the  word 
of  God  shall  Mate  and  scatter  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
darkc.  clouds  and  mists  of  mens  inuentiona. 

Frith.  A g at Htt  RasteU,  the  Prologue. 


The  fourth  sewende  after  this 
Arcenoium  by  name  is  hot*. 

With  Mowyng  and  with  fires  hot. 

Cower.  Can/,  ^wi.book  [r. 

By  meane*  where  of  when  men  make  anye  shoo  tinge  or  hallow- 
Inge,  or  when  anre  trompet  is  Mowen,  the  sound  bcateth  and 
reboundeth  in  suche  wise  vppon  the  stone*  from  one  to  another, 
that  the  echo  is  heard  double  and  treble,  and  the  novae  resoundrth 
farre  louder  and  greater  then  it  went  forth. 

Arthur  Gttldyng.  Justine,  fol.  110. 

And  enery  nyght  tlie  Scottis  made  great  fyres,  and  great  brute 
with  sbowttyng  and  Mowyng  of  homes. 

Froissart.  Crony clr,  v.  i.  C.  18. 

Roy,  blow  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise, 

Then  east  it  off  to  float  upon  the  skies  ; 

Still  swell  iU  sides  with  breath — O beauteous  frame  ! 

It  grows,  it  shines  : be  now  the  world  thy  name  ! 

Par  nr  ll.  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

If  1 had  found,  on  blotring  up  my  firv  this  morning,  that  the 
flame  was  cold,  and  converted  water  into  ire,  l should  have  been 
much  more  astonished,  than  if  i had  detected  a raau  reputed 
honest  in  the  commission  of  an  art  of  theft. 

Beattie.  Essays,  part  Ll.  ch.  1L 

Blow,  v.  "a  u A,  S.  Uotetut,  to  blow,  to  bloome. 

Blow,  n.  ( blossom,  or  bear  flowers  : to  bud,  to 

Blo'wth,  n.  i burgeon,  to  spriug,  to  flourish."  Som- 
Blo'webb.  J ncr.  In  Dutch,  llveyen ; Gcr.  bluen. 

And  bygyn)*  to  Move,  6t  suJ'J’e  to  here  frat. 

R Gloucester,  p.  352. 

This  is  n pmpre  pi  ante  nua^  ich  and  pryvellche  hit  Mnrr) 

And  brS  ngrp  forp  fayre  irut  Pirn  Phuhman,  p.  309. 

Use  first  age  was  by  ancient  historians  called  golden  : ambi- 
tion and  covetousness  being  as  then  hut  green,  and  newly  grown 
up,  the  seeds  and  effects  whereof  were  as  yet  but  potential,  and 
la  the  btowth  and  bod. 

Ralegh . History  of  the  World,  book  1.  ch.  ix.  sec.  3. 


This  princess  having  beheld  the  child’s  form  and  beauty, 
though  hut  yet  In  the  Mouth , so  pierrrd  her  compassion,  as  tie 
did  not  only  presene  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  fostered  ; but  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  esteemed  as  her  own. 

Id.  book  U.  ch.  ill.  sec.  3. 


Although  I have  mention’d  this  mixture  as  the  heat  for  these 
flowers,  yet  you  must  not  expect  to  blow  your  flowers  every  year 
equally  Urge,  in  the  same  composition. 

Miller.  Gar drner's  Dictionary.  f aryophifus. 

Tulips  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to 
their  seasons  of  flowering.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  making 
any  more  distinction*  than  two,  vix.  early  and  late  Mowers. 

The  early  Moving  tulips  are  not  near  so  fair,  nor  rise  half  so 
high  as  the  late  ones.  Id.  lb. 

Sec,  Sylvia,  see,  this  new  Mown  rose. 

The  image  of  thy  blush, 

Mark  bow  it  smiles  upon  the  booh, 

And  triumphs  as  it  grows  ’.  Fenton.  The  Pate. 


Bat  Saul,  gbit  a blower  of  maoasis  and  of  betingia  agfaens  the 
disciplia  pf  the  Lord,  cam  to  the  prince  of  prestis  and  aside  of 
hym  lettris  unto  Damask  to  the  synagogna. 

Wiclif.  Dedis  of  A posits,  ch.  ix. 


The  gentleman  of  the  house  told  me,  if  I delighted  in  flower*, 
it  would  hr  worth  my  while,  for  that  he  believed  be  coold  show 
me  sneb  a blow  of  tulips  as  was  not  to  be  matched  in  the  whole 
country.  Taller,  No.  218. 
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BLOW-  the  finest  shaving  that  can  be  cut  from  a piece  of  pla- 
PIPE.  tinuin  foil.  No  earthy  substance  was  found  to  resist 
the  power  of  the  instrument  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  hands, 
and  no  metallic  one  entirely,  although  grains  of  Iri- 
dium required  a peculiar  degree  of  care  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  admixture  of  the  gases,  or  fusion  did  not 
take  place.  Plumbago  and  charcoal  from  their  nature 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  proper  objects  of  expe- 
riment, unless  combustion  could  be  guarded  against ; 
and  in  both  of  these  only  a slight  and  partial  vitrifica- 
tion was  produced.  In  the  hands  of  the  mineralogist, 
the  gas  Blowpipe  is  evidently  at  present  of  little  ser- 
vice, its  all  native  substances  yield  to  its  power,  and 
the  slight  shades  of  distinction  arising  from  their  dif- 
ferent habitudes  before  its  flame,  do  not  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  those  characteristics  arising  out  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fusibility.  To  the  chemist,  however, 
it  frequently  supplies  a convenient  mode  of  reducing 
the  oxides  of  the  mast  refractory  metals,  which  from 
their  rarity  can  only  be  obtained  in  minute  quantities. 

General  manipulation*. — Having  thus  described  the 
most  approved  forms  of  this  instrument,  it  remains 
only  that  some  general  directions  be  given  respecting 
the  manipulations  which  arc  common  to  all.  The  gloss 
blower’s  or  cnameller's  lamp  has  already  been  described; 
but  the  question  as  to  what  may  be  the  most  conve- 
nient and  efficient  fire  for  the  common  Blowpipe  is  by 
no  means  decided.  Bergman  employed  u single  candle ; 
and  Gahu,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  one  large 
taper  melting  on  one  side  more  than  the  other,  bound 
three  or  four  small  ones  together.  Berzelius,  a name 
of  great  authority,  recommends  a lamp  with  a thick 
wick,  fed  by  olive  oil.  An  oil  lamp  however,  without 
very  great  care,  is  a troublesome  travelling  companion, 
and  as  there  is  perhaps  no  difference  in  the  effect  with 
an  expert  manipulator,  a thick  candle  has  our  prefer- 
ence, nnd  of  these  wax  is  much  the  best.  In  the  case 
of  the  gas  Blowpipe  no  flame  is  required,  as  the  stream 
of  issuing  gas  when  once  lighted,  continues  to  burn 
with  a light  almost  invisible,  until  some  solid  body  be 
subjected  to  its  action,  when  a minute  star  of  intense 
light  becomes  instantaneously  apparent.  To  the  che- 
mist and  mineralogist,  the  following  observations  of 
Berzelius  on  the  flame  from  n burning  wick  are  pecu- 
liarly important.  " If  we  consider  attentively  the  flame 
of  a candle,  we  there  remark  several  unequal  divisions 
among  which  four  are  distinct.  1*1.  XIV.  fig.  12,  repre- 
sents the  flame  of  a candle  left  to  itself.  At  the  base 
we  perceive  a small  part  of  a dark  blue  a c,  which 
diminishes  from  the  wick  and  disappears  at  that  point 
where  the  exterior  surface  of  the  flame  begins  to  rise 
vertically.  In  the  middle  of  the  flame  is  a dark  space 
a (l,  which  is  seen  through  the  bright  surrounding 
flame.  This  space  contains  the  gaseous  product  from 
the  wick,  which  not  being  us  yet  in  contact  with  the 
air,  does  not  undergo  combustion.  Around  this  is  the 
bright  part  of  the  flame,  or  the  flame  properly  so  called. 
Lastly,  attentive  observation  will  shew  a further  en- 
velope c e,  only  slightly  luminous,  having  its  greatest 
thickness  at  the  summit  of  the  bright  flame.  It  is  in 
this  exterior  part  that  the  combustion  of  the  gas  takes 
place,  and  the  greatest  heat  is  produced.  Hence  if  we 
introduce  a fine  iron  or  platinum  wire  into  the  flame, 
we  may  observe  that  the  point  in  the  wire  at  which 
ignition  is  most  intense,  is  situate  on  the  confines  of 
the  bright  flame  and  within  the  exterior  envelope.  If 
the  wire  is  very  fine,  its  real  diameter  appears  ungu- 


larly  magnified,  and  this  apparent  expansion  which  is  IU/)W- 
an  effect  of  irradiation,  (or  the  same  sort  as  the  fixed  WE. 
stars  present  to  us  when  we  attribute  to  them  any 
appreciable  diameter,)  augments  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  su|>erior  limit  of  the  blue  flame,  so  that 
the  zone  of  transition,  wherein  the  air  still  charged 
with  all  its  oxygen  first  comes  in  contact  with  the 
flame,  is  the  point  of  maximum  heat. 

**  If  now  with  the  jet  of  the  Blowpipe  wc  direct  h 
current  of  air  into  the  middle  of  the  flame,  pi.  XIV. 
fig.  13,  wc  may  perceive  n long  narrow  blue  flame  a c, 
which  is  the  same  as  a c,  fig.  12  ; but  its  relative  posi- 
tion is  changed  ; instead  of  surrounding  the  flame,  it 
is  now  concentrated  in  its  interior.  Towards  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  this  blue  flame,  is  the  point  of  max- 
imum heat,  the  same  as  in  the  flame  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Blowpipe.  But  as  in  that  case,  it  w as  a zone,  or  the 
circumference  of  a circle,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a point 
of  incomparably  greater  heat,  and  is  capable  of  fusing 
or  volatilizing  substances  on  which  the  (lame  left  to  it- 
self produced  only  an  imperceptible  effect.  This  enor- 
mous increase  of  temperature  depends  upon  tlie  Blow- 
pipe disposing  over  a small  space  situate  in  the  midst 
of  the  flame,  a condensed  mass  of  the  same  uir  which 
before  only  touched  its  surface  and  was  extended  over 
all  its  parts.  The  change  here  produced  is  in  a manner 
such  us  if  the  flame  had  been  turned  inside  out.  And 
in  addition,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bright  flume, 
which  here  surrounds  the  blue  flame,  prevents  the 
dispersion  of  the  heat  produced.  It  requires  lone  prac- 
tice to  know  with  certainty  the  maximum  of  heat, 
considering  that  different  bodies  have  different  modes 
of  ignition,  and  that  wc  arc  easily  deceived  by  the  light 
which  they  emit.  To  attain  this  maximum,  wc  must 
neither  blow  too  strongly  nor  too  softly  ; in  the  for- 
mer case  the  heut  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is  pro- 
duced, by  the  impetuosity’  of  the  current  of  air,  and 
part  of  the  air  escapes  without  contributing  to  com- 
bustion; in  the  other  case  a sufficient  quantity  of  air 
is  not  supplied  in  a given  time.  A very  high  temper- 
ature is  required  either  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
fusibility  of  bodies,  or  when  wc  have  certain  metallic 
oxides  to  reduce,  w hich  with  difficulty  part  with  their 
oxygen,  such  as  the  oxides  of  iron  nnd  tin.  But  pvrog- 
nostic  operations  are  not  limited  to  obtaining  the 
highest  possible  temperature ; we  have  to  produce 
other  phenomena  requiring  a less  intense  degree  of 
heat.  These  phenomena  arc  oxidation  and  reduction, 
which  are  both  easily  effected,  though  diametrically 
opposite. 

**  Oxidation  takes  place  when  we  heat  the  subject  of 
our  experiment  before  the  extreme  point  of  a flame, 
where  all  the  combustible  particles  are  speedily  satu- 
rated with  oxygen.  The  further  we  remove  from 
the  flume,  the  better  does  oxidation  take  place,  pro- 
vided that  wc  con  sustain  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  j 
a heat  too  great  frequently  produces  the  contrary 
effect,  especially  when  the  subject  of  experiment 
reposes  upon  charcoal.  Oxidation  takes  place  most 
rapidly  at  an  incipient  red  heat.  For  this  experiment 
the  jot  of  the  Blowpipe  should  liavc  a larger  aperture 
than  is  used  for  other  purposes. 

**  For  reduction,  wc  employ  a fine  jet,  which  must 
not  be  introduced  too  far  within  the  flame  of  the 
hump  : by  this  means  we  produce  a more  brilliant 
flume,  resulting  from  an  imperfect  combustion,  of 
which  some  particles  not  having  yet  undergone  com- 
4 r 
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BLOW-  bustion  carry  off  the  oxygen  from  the  subject  of 
PIPE,  experiment,  which  we  may  consider  as  submitted  to 
— heat  in  a sort  of  inflammable  gas.  If  in  this  opera- 
BLOWZE.  (jon  (|IC  body  acted  upon  becomes  covered  with  soot, 
''“■"‘V'*"'*  it  proves  that  the  flame  is  too  smoky,  which  consider- 
ably diminishes  the  effect  of  the  blast.  The  blue  flame 
was  formerly  considered  the  proper  flame  for  the 
reduction  of  the  oxides,  but  that  opinion  was  erroneous : 
it  is  in  truth  the  bright  part  of  the  flume  which  pro- 
duces deoxidation  : this  must  be  directed  upon  the 
boJy  so  os  to  surround  it  equally  on  all  sides,  and  to 
defend  it  from  the  contact  of  the  air. 

“ I repeat,  that  it  is  the  combustible  atmosphere  in 
which  the  subject  of  experiment  is  immersed,  which 
most  powerfully  contributes  to  its  reduction,  for  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  charcoal  when  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  oxide,  takes  place  as  well  in  the  exterior 
as  in  the  interior  flame. 

“ The  most  important  point  in  pyrognostic  experi- 
ments is  the  power  of  producing  at  will  either  oxidation 
or  reduction,  and  this  faculty  is  easily  acquired.  Oxi- 
dation is  so  easy,  thut  to  effect  it  the  method  alone 
need  be  pointed  out ; but  reduction  requires  more 
practice  and  a certain  knowledge  of  the  different 
modes  of  combustion.  A very  advantageous  method 
for  practice  in  muking  u good  reducing  flame,  is  to 
fuse  a small  grain  of  tin,  and  to  raise  it  to  a reddish 
white  beat  on  charcoal,  so  that  its  surface  may  pre- 
serve metallic  lustre  ; tin  has  such  a tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  that  as  soon  as  the  flame  be- 
comes an  oxidating  one,  oxide  of  tin  is  formed  which 
covers  the  metal  with  an  infusible  crust.  We  must 
begin  by  operating  upon  a small  particle  of  tin,  aud 
gradually  pass  to  larger  grains.  The  more  tin  any 
one  cun  keep  in  the  metallic  state  at  a high  tempera- 
ture, the  more  expert  he  is  in  his  art."  Berzelius  de 
1‘Emplui  du  Chulumcau,  p.  33. 

Supports . — As  the  only  object  of  the  enameller  and 
working  jeweller  is  to  obtain  a powerful  heat  in  a 
small  compass,  a pair  of  forceps  or  a piece  of  fine  wire 
will  be  sufficient  to  support  his  work  in  the  flame. 
The  chemist  or  mineralogist  must  however  employ 
different  supports,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
experiment.  Well-burnt  charcoal  is  of  most  general 
application.  It  should  be  compart,  and  without 
knots  and  cracks,  but  that  which  is  formed  from  the 


BLOUGHTY,  perhaps  from  bloated  : his  swelled  ; 
his  puffy  volume. 

One  dash  of  a penne  might  (lias  justly  answer  the  most  part  of 
Lis  bltmjfhtie  volume. 

Hall.  Honour  of  the  Married  Clergy,  book  i.  see.  2. 

BLOWZE,  "I  (Not  in  Skinner  or  Junius.)  Ford 

Blo'wzed.  / and  Burton  write  blowze.  Hull  blowesse. 
It  seems  applied 

To  one  who  hns  been  well  blown  upon,  who  has 
been  exposed  to  blowing  winds ; who  has  a coarse, 
ruddy  bloom. 

I had  rather  marry  a fairc  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than 
be  troubled  with  a biowee  ; blit  «L>c  thou  as  thou  wilt,  I speaks 
oncly  of  my  aeife.  n*rton.  4nat.  ef  Mel.  p.  628. 

Gtrz.  Wench  »,iid  yr  » moat  mechanically  i faugh  ! 

Wench  is  your  trull,  your  bio  tear,  your  dowdie. 

rued.  The  Laity’ a Trial,  act  til.  1C- 1- 


hard  woods  is  not  to  be  preferred,  as  from  its  greater  BLOW- 
density  it  becomes  a good  conductor  of  heat  Ber-  PIPE, 
zelius  recommends  the  wood  of  the  pine  or  willow.  — 
The  position  moat  favourable  for  placing  the  subject  BLUB* 
of  an  experiment,  is  in  u small  cavity  made  with  the 
point  of  a knife  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres,  or  in  other  words,  across  the  grain 
of  the  wood. 

Wherever  the  reducing  effect  of  charcoal  would  be 
injurious,  a slip  of  platinum  foil  will  form  a conve- 
nient support,  especially  if  any  alkaline  flux  is  to  be 
made  use  of.  The  platinum  is  so  bail  a conductor  of 
heat,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  held  in  the  fingers. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  employed  for  the  easily 
reducible  metals,  as  these  will  in  many  cases  corrode 
it  by  forming  an  alloy. 

A platinum  wire  of  the  form  in  fig.  14,  was  intro- 
duced by  Gahu,  and  is  an  excellent  support  wherever 
a flux  is  to  be  employed,  and  the  colour  of  the  glast 
to  be  examined  by  transmitted  light.  The  end  of  the 
wire  is  moistened  so  as  to  take  up  some  of  the  flux, 
which  is  then  fused,  and  being  again  moistened  when 
cold,  the  body  to  be  examined  will  adhere  sufficiently 
to  be  again  brought  into  the  flame. 

Fibres  of  cyanitc  were  employed  by  Saussure,  but 
are  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Plates  of  mica  may  some- 
times serve  when  both  charcoal  and  platinum  are 
excluded. 

Glass  tubes  open  and  closed,  forceps  of  various 
kinds  for  submitting  the  objects  of  experiment  to  the 
action  of  the  flame,  and  fluxes  of  different  kinds,  form 
part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  mineralogist’s  Blowpipe  j 
but  as  these  belong  to  the  peculiar  manipulations  of 
that  branch  of  science,  they  cannot  with  propriety 
form  any  part  of  this  article. 

For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult 
Bergman ni  Oputcula,  vol.  ii.  p.  455  ; Ncri  Art  de  la 
V err  trie ; Nicholson’s  Journal.  Bvo.  vol.  iv.  p.  106 ; 
Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  3%  ; Saussure’a 
Ver besscr ungen,  &c.  : Crcll’s  Annalen,  1/95  ; Annals  of 
Philosophy  ,Ncw  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  428  ; Essai  d’un  artde 
fusion  h (aide  de  (air  du  feu,  &c.  flee,  par  M.  Khmmn, 
witit  des  Mtmoircs  de  M.  Lavoisier,  Strasburg,  17&7 ; 

Clurkc,  Or  the  Gas  Blowpipe,  London,  1819;  Berzelius 
de  ( Emploi  du  Chalumeau,  Paris,  1832. 


Sweet  blows*,  you  arc  s besutious  blossom  wire. 

Shakjjxarc.  Titus  Andronicru , fol.  45. 

Nor  list  I sonnet  of  my  mistress’  face. 

To  paint  some  blowesse  with  s borrowed  (rrare. 

Halt.  Sal  ire  1.  book  i. 

I protest  1 don't  like  to  see  ray  daughter*  trudging  up  to  tbeir 
pew  all  blowsed  and  red  with  walking,  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  aa  if  they  had  been  winners  at  a smock  rare. 

Gold stMt lb.  I'icar  of  Wakefield,  eh.  s. 

BLUB.  See  Bleb  and  Blubbeb.  Gcr.  blaen,  lu- 
mescere,  turgescere,  to  swell. 

This  vice  and  tnoe  my  life  and  me  defsste. 

My  fare  was  blowne  and  blub'd  with  dropsle  wan, 

And  legs  more  like  a monster  than  a man. 

Mirruur  for  Magistral**,  p.  112. 
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BLOW-  fitted  together,  for  use.  Such  are  the  principal  forms 
WPR.  0f  the  common  mouth  Blowpipe  ; it  should  be  of  such 
a length  as  to  allow  the  operator  to  have  the  most 
distinct  view  of  the  effects  produced  in  the  cone  of 
flame.  Blowpipes  are  made  of  glass,  brass,  and  silver  ; 
and  as  different  purposes  require  apertures  of  different 
sizes,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  or  three  jets  to  each 
instrument.  These  should  be  made  of  platinum,  for 
the  aperture  through  which  the  air  passes  being  very 
small,  it  is  frequently  blocked  up  by  soot  from  the 
flame  : in  this  case  a platinum  jet  may  be  delicately 
and  effectually  cleared  by  subjecting  it  to  a full  red 
beat  on  a piece  of  charcoal.  There  is  some  difficulty  at 
first  in  maintaining  a constant  blast  from  the  mouth, 
and  certain  rules  of  instruction  have  been  laid  down  j 
we  arc  however  inclined  to  think  that  a little  patient 
trial  will  enable  any  one  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
quite  as  well  without  rules  as  with  them  ; premising 
only,  that  the  pressure  necessary  to  expel  the  air  is 
produced  by  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  and  not  by  any 
action  of  the  lungs. 

Hooke's  Alcohol  Blowpipe. — Two  or  three  very  effi- 
cient Blowpipes  have  been  devised,  wherein  the  flame 
is  urged  by  a current  of  vaporised  alcohol  issuing  from 
a proper  reservoir.  Of  these  we  shall  describe  liooke’s 
as  the  most  convenient.  In  pi.  XIV'.  fig.  6,  A is  a sphe- 
rical boiler  containing  alcohol,  which  is  introduced  at 
the  aperture  E,  which  is  then  closed  by  a screw.  B is 
a recurved  tube,  to  the  end  of  which  the  jets  ore  at- 
tached ; this  tube  is  continued  upwards  to  a consider- 
able height  in  the  globe,  in  order  that  the  boiling 
alcohol  may  not  be  forced  out  by  the  pressure.  C is 
an  oil  lamp,  and  on  the  flame  from  its  wick,  the  jet  of 
the  Blowpipe  is  made  to  act,  while  at  the  same  time 
a sufficient  portion  of  heat  ascends  to  the  copper  boiler 
for  the  vaporization  of  the  alcohol.  The  lamp  C slides 
up  and  down  between  the  vertical  pillars,  being  kept 
in  its  place  by  springs  which  press  against  them.  F, 
the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  bearing  the  wick,  is  a circle 
freely  moving  round,  and  having  the  socket  for  the 
wick  not  exactly  in  the  centre ; by  this  contrivance 
the  wick  has  motion  round  a small  circle.  The  tube 
B having  a small  lateral  motion,  by  combining  these 
two  the  wick  may  be  placed  in  any  required  position 
in  regard  to  the  jet.  At  D is  a safety  valve  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  vapour,  in  case  the  pressure  should 
be  such  ns  to  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  vessel. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  attendant  upon  this  and 
every  other  Blowpipe  with  an  alcohol  flame  : that 
wherever  metallic  oxides  are  concerned,  they  are  liable 
to  a partial  reduction,  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  spirit 
attracting  their  oxygen  at  so  elevated  a temperature. 
In  glass  work  this  inconvenience  is  peculiarly  evident, 
by  the  deoxidation  of  the  lead  giving  to  the  glass  a 
purple  hue,  and  removing  its  transparency. 

Enameller't  Lump — The  glassblowcr's  or  cnamellcr's 
lamp  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construction.  Fig.  7, 
pi.  XI V.  represents  a small  table,  having  beneath  it  a 
pair  of  double  bellows  A,  worked  by  a treadle  B.  A 
tube  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  conveys  the  cur- 
rent of  air  upon  the  flume  of  a large  oil  lamp  C.  This 
Blowpipe  is  much  used  by  the  thermometer  makers. 
It  is  employed  also  in  the  laboratory  for  bending  glass 
tubes,  blowing  small  retorts,  and  similar  purposes. 
With  the  common  Blowpipe;  a still,  well-defined  flame 
is  preferred,  but  the  glussworker  will  sometimes  choose 
what  he  calls  a roaring  flame. 

VOL.  XVIII. 


Hydropnevmalie  Blowpipe. — Another  very  convenient  BLOW- 
form  of  a self-acting  Blowpipe  is  described  i n Thom  son's  FIFE. 
Annals  for  June,  1921.  A D,  plate  XIV.  fig.  9,  represents  N*-’ ' ■“V'"""’ 
a section  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  constructed 
of  tin,  but  sheet  copper  is  to  be  preferred.  E and  F are 
separate  chambers  communicating  by  a circular  tunnel 
G,  three  inches  in  diameter.  H and  I are  tubes  termi- 
nating in  the  chamber  K,  the  former  having  n stop- 
cock to  which  a condensing  syringe  and  bladder  may 
be  fitted,  for  introducing  oxygen  or  any  other  air  ; the 
latter  having  also  a stopcock,  to  which  various  jets 
may  he  affixed.  K is  a sort  of  well  into  which  a lamp 
or  candle  may  be  inserted,  and  elevated  or  depressed 
by  a screw  and  rack.  Suppose  either  of  the  stopcocks 
open,  and  let  water  be  poured  into  the  aperture  A, 
until  it  shall  have  expelled  the  air  from  the  chamber 
E,  and  stands  at  the  level  of  the  dotted  line  above  B C. 

Close  the  stopcock  1,  and  attach  to  H the  condensing 
syringe ; if  then  any  species  of  air  be  impelled  into  the 
chamber  E,  it  will  drive  the  water  up  through  the  pipe 
G into  the  chamber  F ; the  stopcock  II  may  then  be 
closed  and  the  syringe  removed  ; the  gas  in  the  reser- 
voir E is  in  a state  of  slight  compression,  and  will  on 
turning  the  stopcock  I,  be  delivered  oil  the  flame  of 
the  candle  K.  In  this  instrument,  as  made  by  Mr. 

Newman,  BC  is  24  inches,  A L 24  inches,  of  which 
LC  = lol,  C M = \\.  The  circular  tunnel  G reaches 
to  within  naif  an  inch  of  the  bottom ; the  breadth  of 
the  instrument  is  five  inches. 

The  advantages  of  this  Blowpipe  consist  in  the  ease 
with  which  any  gaseous  fluid  may  be  made  the  pro- 
pelling current,  and  thus  experiments  may  be  made  in 
the  fusing  powers  of  the  different  gases  with  perfect 
convenience.  The  power  of  entire  exhaustion  from 
previously  filling  the  reservoir  with  water,  insures  the 
operator  from  any  admixture  of  common  air,  what- 
ever gas  be  employed.  With  an  instrument  of  the 
dimensions  described,  a regular  and  steady  flame  of 
two  hours  continuance  may  be  maintained.  This  Blow- 
pipe may  remain  charged  for  any  length  of  time,  being 
always  ready  for  instantaneous  use,  and  requiring  no 
other  preparation  beyond  that  of  lighting  the  wax 
taper  employed  to  supply  the  flame.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  charged  with  oxygen  gas  the  effects  produced 
are  very  splendid,  and  with  common  air  alone  platinum 
foil  readily  undergoes  fusion.  A current  of  oxygen 
acting  upon  the  flame  of  a spirit  lamp,  produces  a 
most  intense  heat,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  gas 
Blowpipe,  and  the  principle  is  the  same,  as  hydrogen 
is  supplied  from  the  alcohol. 

Gas  Blowpipe. — The  gas  Blowpipe  is  a recent  in- 
vention, and  as  yet  its  prodigious  power  in  producing 
intense  heat  does  not  appear  to  have  received  that 
practical  application  with  which  we  conceive  it  will  at 
no  distant  period  be  enriched.  The  history  of  its 
introduction  is  simply  this  : Mr.  Brooke  had  directed 
an  instrument-maker  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
syringe  condenser  to  the  formation  of  a Blowpipe, 
from  which  the  tube  was  to  deliver  air  instead  of 
water.  This  instrument  having  been  seen  by  Professor 
E.  D.  Clarke  of  Cambridge,  he  consulted  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton and  Sir  II.  Davy  on  the  practicability  of  passing 
from  its  jet  a mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  issuing 
in  an  ignited  state.  The  intense  heat  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  these  gases,  when  merely  uniting  at  I be 
orifices  whence  they  issued  from  separate  gasometers, 
had  been  known  ever  since  the  time  of  Lavoisier ; ami 
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BLUNT. 


Frank.  ■ — Father*  are 

Woo  by  drgrees,  not  bluntly  u our  muter* 

Or  wronged  friend*  are. 

Ford.  The  Witch  uf  Edmonton,  act  I.  BC.  1. 

Hb  (Sov]  apprehension  (as  Us  said)  was  quick  and  clear,  kb 
judgment  mcthiwiiral  and  solid,  kb  memory  strong,  bis  curiosity 
deep  and  searching,  bis  temper  patient  and  cautious,  all  tem- 
pered with  an  bonest  bluntisknm,  fur  from  court  insinuation. 

Wood.  Athene  Oxon.  ii.  fol.  595. 


Surr.  Blunt -wit tnl  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanor. 

Shak'pmre.  Henry  FI.  Second  Pert,  fol.  135. 


That  name  to  wbirh  every  knee  bows,  both  of  thing*  in  BLURT. 

heaven,  and  thing*  on  earth,  and  things  under  live  earth,  wlicthcr  

they  be  angels  or  devils,  require*  from  you  more  respect  and  BLUSH 
honour  than  to  be  idly  blurted  out  witb  every  rash  and  foolish  t ' , 

expression.  y 

Hopkins.  Ex  port  cion  upon  Third  Commandment,  fol.  118. 


And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace, 

If  blurted  to  a person's  face  ; 

Especially  if  what  you  sjicak 

Shoo'd  crimson  o'er  the  glowing  check. 

J-loyd.  A Fable,  The  Sightingale,  §c. 


Now  push  we  on,  disdain  we  now  to  fear, 

A thousand  wounds  let  every  bosom  bear, 

Till  the  keen  sword  be  blunt,  be  broke  the  pointed  spear. 

Rowe.  Incan’ \ Phartmliu,  kook  vi. 
Soon  a*  the  father  saw  the  may  morn, 

And  the  moon  shining  with  a blunter  horn, 

He  bid  the  nimble  Hours,  without  delay, 

Bring  forth  the  steeds. 

Addison.  Ovid’s  Metam.  The  Story  of  Phaeton,  book  11. 

For  what  the  bark  is  to  the  growing  tree, 

To  human  mind,  that,  patience  seems  to  be  ; 

Tlvey  bold  tbo  prinriptes  of  growth  together, 

And  blunt  the  force  of  accident,  and  weather. 

Ifyrom.  An  Epistle  to  hit  Sister. 

The  shrewd 

Contriver  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge, 

And  forc’d  the  blunt  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 

Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  v. 
Why  really,  Academical,  the  main 
Of  all  that  Rn&ticus,  so  bluntly  pluin. 

Has  here  been  saying,  tbo’  it  seem  so  hard. 

Hints  truth  enough  to  put  you  on  your  guard. 

Byrotn.  A Dialogue. 

Good  Jarvis,  make  no  apologies  for  this  honest  A iuntneu. 
Fidelity,  like  yours,  b the  heat  excuse  for  every  freedom. 

Goldsmith.  The  Good  Xatar’d  Man. 

BLUR,  v.  1 Blare,  blore,  and  blurr  have  pro- 
Bluk,  h.  J bably  the  same  origin.  See  Blank, 
and  Bloke.  Blurr,  may  perhaps  derive  its  usa^e, 
from  the  Dutch,  Mere,  ( see  Bladder)  a pustule  or 
blain,  or  spot ; 

To  spot,  to  smear,  to  blot ; to  mark  with  any  spot, 
smear  or  stain  ; to  disfigure,  to  deface. 

He  that  doeth  wickedly* , although  he  profeme  God  in  his 
worries,  yet  he  doeth  not  (for  all  that)  ace  God  trncly  : for  he  is 
sene  with  moatc  purely  scowred  eic*  of  faith,  which  are  blurred 
with  the  darknea*  of  vice*. 

Udatl.  Third  Epistle  of  John. 

I wyU  help  to  rid  her,  from  the  oppression  of  her  adversaric, 
not  for  any  good  mynde  that  1 beare  ber,  but  leste  she  wil  els  at 
length  cumc  againe,  and  bring  so  many  times  shaken  of,  will 
with  her  raillyng  settc  a great*  blurr t on  myne  hone*te  and  good 
name.  Id.  Luke,  cb.  xviii. 

Wonder  they  moreover  at  Sergius,  who,  l»y  report,  was  three 
and  twentie  times  wounded  in  sundry  foughten  fields,  whove 
noble  and  glorious  praises  Catiline,  the  last  of  that  race, 
blurred  with  the  biota  of  everlasting  dishonour. 

Holland.  Ammiamu,  fol.  265. 

This  all  rweth  from  some  unmortified  lust  or  Oliver,  which 
either  leave*  a deep  blur  upon  their  evidences  for  heaven,  or  else 
caueili  a thick  mist  before  their  eye*  that  they  cannot  read  them. 

Hopkins.  Sermon,  fol.  756. 

We  have  oot  been  drawn  and  trussed,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
filled,  like  stuffed  birdB  in  a museum,  with  chaff  and  rags  and 
paltry  blurred  shreds  of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man. 

Burke.  On  the  Revolution  in  Prance. 

BLURT,  formed  perhaps  upon  the  pu*t  participle 
of  blurr : blurred,  blvrd,  blurt.  To  throw  out  a blurr ; 
to  throw  out  rudely,  hastily,  inconsiderately;  without 
consideration  or  reflexion. 


BLUSH,  r.  \ Dutch,  blosen , Host,  perhaps  from 
Bf.fsii.  n.  Mblstsen,  fiare,  spirare  ; and  so  con- 

Blu'ssct,  F netted  with  blossom,  bloom;  ap- 

Blv'&hful,  Vplicd  consequently  to  the  colours  of 
Bli/ahing,  1 flowers  blossoming  or  blooming. 
Bi.tr'*  iile**,  1 To  redden,  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
Blu'shy.  Jnt d,  or  rosy  ; blooming  with  redness 

or  rosiness ; to  shame  or  ashnme. 

Ampbyon  blusht  as  red 
as  any  glowing  flame  : 

And  Orpheus  durst  not  show  his  face 
but  hide  bis  head  for  shame. 

Turbtrrile.  The  Loner  that  compared  his  Mixtreose,  t[e. 

Hcaryng  their  indiicmcnt  rrd  hew  trayterooaly  they  bad  spoken 
against  the  kynges  Majestic  his  crownc  and  dignitir,  tliey  neither 
blushed  nor  bashed.  Hull.  K.  Henry  VIII. 

This  beast  had  n.  homes  like  the  lambe  at  a blush,  but  all 
countcrfct  fit  fnl*  in  very  deede,  for  lie  spake  as  did  the  dragon, 
the  homes  of  Christ,  are  his  high  kingdom  in  the  world. 

Bale's  Image,  p.  71 

Here’s  a light  crimson,  there  a deeper  one, 

A maiden*  blush , here  purples,  there  a white, 

Then  all  commingled  for  our  more  delight. 

Henry  Pcachum,  in  EIlu,  ▼.  S.  p.  226, 


If  yet  thine  eves  (Great  Henry)  may  endure 
These  bunted  lines,  drnwn  with  a hand  impure, 

(Which  fain  would  blush , hut  fear  keeps  blushes  back, 
And  therefore  anted  in  despairing  black) 

Let  me  for  love's  sake  their  acceptance  crave. 

Drayton.  Eng.  Htroieal  Epis.  Rosamond  to  K.  Henry  II. 


Hereupon  the  brigantine  oppressed  with  famine,  came  to  an 
anker  at  the  mouth  of  the  riuer  of  May,  when  at  the  fint  blush 
we  thought  they  had  been*  ahippea  come  from  France  ; which 
gauc  vs  occasion  of  great  iny. 

Hakluyt.  Voy.  tfc.  M.  Rene  Laudoormirrt,  V.  iii.  fol.  336. 

In  anger,  the  eye#  wax  red  ; and  in  blushing,  not  the  eve*,  but 
the  earcs,  and  tile  part*  behind  tham. 

Bacon.  Sylva  Sy (varum,  1.  872. 


Chaste  Lidia,  the  favours  arc  so  great 
On  me  by  you  cuoferr’d,  that  to  entreat 
The  least  addition  to  them,  in  true  sense 
May  argue  ntc  of  blushlext  impudence. 

Massinger.  Dube  of  Florence,  act  iv.  SC.  1, 


Go  to,  little  blushet,  for  this,  onau, 

Youl.  .ml.  forth  • l.ofh  in  thr  .h.i)r  or  jrour  ta. 

Hen  Jon  son . Entertainments,  foL  105. 


We  find  also,  llmt  blossom*  uf  tree*  that  me  white,  are  corn- 
only  inodorate ; as  cherries,  pram,  plumbs  ; whereas  thow 
.pules.  crab*,  almonds,  and  penchr*,  are  b tushy,  and  smell 
. rinmn.  Silva  Sulcamm.  1.  M)7. 


He  that  walketb  uprightly  Is  secure  as  U)  his  honour  and  credit 
He  doth  not  blush  ml  what  ho  is  doing,  nor  doth  reproach 
himself  for  what  he  liath  done. 

Barrow.  Sermon  V. 


Her  name  was  Womanhood  On  one  side  of  her  aat  Shame- 
facedncw*,  with  blushes  rising  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground.  Taller,  No.  194. 
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BOA 


BLUSH. 

BLUS- 

TER. 


While  from  hii  nrrirnt  look,  the  turning  spring 
Avert*  her  blushful  face  ; and  earth  and  allies. 

All  smiling , to  his  hot  dominion  leaves. 

. Thomson.  Summer. 
The  pride  of  every  grove  1 chose, 

Tl»e  violet  sweet,  and  lily  fair, 

The  dappled  pink,  and  blurring  rose, 

To  deck  my  charming  Clue's  hair. 

Prior.  The  Garland. 


1 envy  not  Arabia's  odours,  whilst  that  of  this  fresh  blusher 
charms  my  sense ; and  1 find  my  nose  and  eyes  so  mvishingly 
entertained  here,  that  the  bee  extracts  less  sweetness  out  of 
flowers. 

Bogle  Occasional  Refections,  sec.  v.  ref.  iv. 

■ He  would  stroke 

The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth, 

That  blush'd  at  iu  own  praise  ; and  press  the  youth 
(JIum!  to  his  side  that  plcxi’d  him. 

Catrper.  The  T ni,  book  u. 


Wlicn  now  the  setting  sun  more  fiercely  turn’d, 

Blue  vapours  rose  along  the  mazy  rills. 

And  light's  last  blushes  ting’d  the  distant  hills. 

J.y  t (el Ion.  I’ncerlainty,  cd.  L 


———————  By  yon  gracious  moon, 

Tluit  using  saw  the  deed,  and  instant  Lid 
Her  blushing  face  in  twilight's  dusky  veil, 

The  (light  ira*  parricide. 

Mason.  Caraetacus. 


Vice  now,  secure,  her  blushlexs  front  shall  raise, 

And  all  her  triumph  Ik  thro*  Britain  borne  ; 

Whose  worthless  sons  from  guilt  shall  purchase  praise, 

Nor  dread  the  band  that  pointed  them  to  seorn. 

Hostile y.  Oh  the  death  of  Mr.  Pope. 

BLU'STER,  t\  A-  S.  blast  an  ; to  blow,  to  puff, 

Bli/stbr,  n.  /to  inflate  ; to  be  roaring,  noisy, 

Hlu'bterkb.  ^boisterous,  os  a lout),  hard  blow- 

Blu'stf.rixg,  V ing  wind  to  be  boisterous  or 

Bli/stb rocs.  y turbulent  ; to  talk  loudly,  to 
threaten  loudly, 

Ac  yer  was  weye  non  so  vrft.  y*t  ye  wav  yider  couthe 

Bote  blast  rede  forth  as  bestes.  over  baches  and  hulle. 

Piers  Plan h wan,  p.  119. 

Ho  bloweth  and  bluslerrth  out  at  last  Lis  abbominable  bins- 
jihemv  again*,  the  olessed  saertmetes  of  Christ. 

Sir  Thomas  Mare.  H'orhes,  fed.  374. 

And  I smlainlv  astonyed,  there  entered  Into  tbe  place  there  I 
was  lodged,  a Indie  scmclich  and  moste  goodly  to  tny  sight, 
that  eucr  to  fume  appeared  to  any  creature,  and  truly  in  tiie 
blustering  of  her  looke,  slice  yaise  gladncs  and  oomforte,  sodalnly 
to  all  niy  wittes,  and  right  so  she  doeth  to  euery  wight,  that 
eommelh  in  lier  presence. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Lour,  fol.  287. 

He  is  lyke  to  a pnmydmt  and  circumspect  buyldcr,  that 
buildeth  bis  house  not  for  a mine  braggue  or  shewe  onclye,  nor 
to  serue  liyin  for  a short  whyle  and  no  longer  : but  for  a firoicnesae 
and  steslfaslenrase  to  atande  and  endure  witliout  pensitynge 
agaynste  any  biaustreaus  storme  or  tempede  to  come. 

t'dali.  Jsske,  ch.  vi. 

Indeed  it  iathe  speech  of  the  devil,  but  it  is  likewise  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  when  they  storm  and  bluster  at  the  difficulties  of 
salvation  and  narrowness  of  the  way,  and  strait  ness  of  the  gate. 

Hapkiut.  Sermons,  fol.  739. 

Home  runneth  he  with  open  cry,  that  be  cannot  have  justice  in 
England,  and  yon  straight  believe ; and  thereupon  cometli  these 
often  blusters. 

Burnet.  History  of  Reformation,  r.  ii.  part  U. 

Pilots  and  masters  of  ships  lure  many  devices  and  mranca  to 
escape  a bluster >ms  and  violent  wind  when  It  is  aloft,  but  when 
the  same  la  allaied  and  down,  there  is  no  man  able  to  raise  and 
•et  it  up  again*.  Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  576. 

When  | am  angry,  be  eric*  prithee  ray  dear  be  calm:  when  I 
dude  one  of  my  servant*,  prithee  child,  do  not  bluster. 

Spectator , No.  ccxL 


Your  drums  are  the  blusterers  in  conversation,  that  with  a BLUS- 
loud  laugh,  unnatural  mirth,  and  a torrent  of  noise,  domineer  TER. 
in  public  assemblies.  Taller,  No.  153.  — 

As  our  heroes  are  generally  lovers,  their  swelling  and  bhutring 
upon  the  stage  very  much  recommends  them  to  the  fair  part  of  v v 1 
their  audience.  Spectator,  No.  xi. 

Your  ministerial  directors  blustered  like  tragick  tyrants  here. 

Burke.  On  American  Tasatiuss. 

Weil — now  all  ended — and  ray  comrade*  gone. 

Pray  wbat  becomes  of  mother’s  only  son  l 
A hopeful  blsde  !— in  town  i’ll  fix  my  station, 

And  try  to  make  a bluster  in  the  nation. 

She  Stoops  to  Conyuer,  Epilogue  by  J.  Cm  dock. 

BOA,  from  flavt,  an  Ox,  Lin.  Latr.  Baud.  Cur.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging:  to  the  family 
Serpent,  order  Ophidia,  class  Replilia.  Generic  cha- 
racter. Under  port  of  the  body  and  tail  covered  with 
rows  of  transverse  scales  or  scuta,  containing  not 
more  than  one  in  each  row  j head  covered  with  large 
flat  scales  , no  poison  fangs  ; tail  cylindrical  and  not 
provided  with  a rattle. 

The  name  given  to  this  genus  is  derived  cither  in 
consequence  of  their  great  size  or  from  a fable  of 
Pliny,  who  says  “ that  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
teats  of  cows,  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  their  milk  j” 
this  latter  notion  however  is  so  ridiculous  as  to 
require  no  further  comment.  The  genus  formerly 
included  all  serpents  venomous  or  not,  the  under  part 
of  whose  body  and  tail  were  furnished  with  single 
transverse  scales,  and  not  possessed  of  anal  claws,  nor 
rattles  on  the  tip  of  the  tail ; but  they  are  now 
much  reduced  in  number  by  the  venomous  serpents 
being  excluded.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this 
genus  was  known  to  the  ancients.  They  are  found 
principally  in  the  Indies,  living  in  marshy  places. 

They  watch  for  their  prey  by  tbe  banks  of  rivers, 
and  seizing  it  with  their  mouth,  throw  around  it  seve- 
ral coils  of  their  body  and  squeeze  it  to  death.  When 
the  animal  is  quite  dead  the  Boa  unw  reathes  itself  and 
prepares  to  gorge  it,  by  first  smearing  it  over  with 
saliva,  and  then  insinuating  its  jaws  over  it,  till  by 
degrees  it  is  entirely  swallowed. 

Cuvier  has  divided  the  genus  into  three  subgcncra, 
the  Boos  properly  so  culled,  the  Eryx  and  the 
Erpeton. 

a The  Boa,  properly  to  called. 

Has  a claw'  on  both  sides  of  the  anus  j the  body 
compressed,  and  largest  in  the  middle  j the  tail  pre- 
hensile j small  scales  at  least  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

B.  Constrictor,  Lin. ; Le  Devin,  Laclpcde ; Con- 
tlriclor  Boa,  Shaw.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
animals  of  the  genus,  being  occasionally  found  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  length  j it  is  recognised 
by  a long  chain  of  large  blac4t  spots,  irregularly 
hexagonal,  upon  a yellowish  grey  or  grey  ground, 
extending  along  the  back,  and  having  on  either  side 
numerous  triangular  spots  with  their  points  down- 
wards j the  head  marked  above  with  a large  longi- 
tudinal band,  and  a smaller  lateral  one  crossing  the 
eyes  towards  the  neck.  It  inhabits  India,  Africa,  and 
South  America. 

B.  Cenchris,  Lin. ; Porte  Anncau,  Baud. ; Ringed  Boa , 

Shaw.  Of  u yellow  colour  with  a row  of  large  brown 
rings  extending  along  the  back,  and  blackish  spots 
w ith  white  centres  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  Daudin 
forms  two  species  of  this  animal  the  if.  Aboma  and 
the  B.  Annulifer  or  Porte  Anneau , of  which  he  says. 
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BLUBBER 


BLUE. 


BLU'BBER,  to  Bleb,  blob,  blub,  blabber,  and  blub- 
Bli^bder,  ».  > feer,have,no  doubt,the  same  origin; 
Blubbering,!*.  J and  bleb,  Skinner  says  is  from  the 
Ger.  bitten,  to  swell,  to  puff  up.  A blubber  is  used  by 
Chaucer  as  we  now  use  a bleb. 


To  swell  out,  to  distend,  to  puff  out,  to  inflate,  sc. 
with  weeping  or  tears. 


Shaking  hi*  brand,  before  Cupide  he  come. 

With  rerd  visage,  and  grisly  glowing  eien 
And  at  big  month  a blabber  stood?  of  fame 
Like  to  a boar,  whetting  hia  tuakei  ken*. 

Chaucer.  The  Testament  of  Creseide,  fol.  1 95. 


And  for  they  wolde  haoe  the  cytezyns  k no  wen  from  other  atrao- 
gera,  therforc  they  ordeyned  them  body*  part  yd  of  rede  and  bUwe. 

Fabyan.  King  John,  Anno,  8, 

Some  aparkling  fires  on  heau’na  bright  visage  ahooc, 

Hia  azure  robe  tbc  orient  blewness  lost. 

When  she  (whose  wit  and  reason  Loth  were  gone,) 

Call'd  for  a squire  she  lou’d  and  trusted  most. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  fol.  111. 


BLUE. 


BLUB 

RIDGE. 


Her  snowish  neeke  with  blewish  r&Lnea 
Stood  bolt  rpright  vpon 
Her  portly  abouldrrs. 

Warner.  Albion  § England,  book  ir. 


Nor  must  we  be  so  gross*  to  imagine,  that  Homer  made  Achil- 
les or  Diomed  blubber,  or  sob,  Ac.  but  in  the  very  point  and 
sting  of  their  (invented  anger,  shed  a few  violent  and  seething-over 
teares.  Chapman.  Homer' » Iliad,  book  i.  fol.  16. 

So  when  her  teares  were  stopt  from  eyther  eye 
Her  singults,  bUbbrings,  seem'd  to  make  them  flye 
Out  at  her  oyatcr-moutb  and  nose-thrils  wide. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  Song  1. 

Straight  again  when  be  went  from  her  [Cleopatra]  she  fell  a 
weeping  and  blubbering,  looking  rufully  on  the  matter,  and  still 
found  tbc  means  that  Antonins  should  oftentimes  find  her  weeping. 

North.  Plutarch,  fob  773. 

He  hath  created  variety  of  these  cetaceous  fishes,  which  con- 
verse chiefly  in  the  Northern  seas,  whose  whole  body  being  encom- 
pass’d round  with  a copious  fat  blubber,  [which,  by  reflecting 
and  redoubling  the  internal  heat,  and  keeping  off  the  external 
cold,  doth  the  same  thing  to  them  Unit  clothes  do  to  us)  is  enabled 
to  abide  the  greatest  cold  of  the  sea  water. 

Bay.  On  the  Creation, 
Dear  Cloc,  how  blubber'd  is  that  pretty  face  ! 

Thy  check  all  on  fire,  and  tby  hair  all  nncurl’d  . 

PrVthce  quit  this  eaprirr  ; and  (as  old  FalsUffsavs} 

Let  ua  ev'n  talk  a little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

Prior.  . Inn  er  to  Chloe  Jealous, 
The  maodling  hero,  like  a puling  boy 
Robb’d  of  his  play-thing,  on  tLe  plains  of  Troy, 

Had  never  blubber'd  at  Pal/ocltur  tomb. 

Churchill.  The  Times. 

BLUE,  H Dutch,  blauw;  ( blauwen , to 

blow.)  Ger.  bUtu ; Fr.  bleu;  $p. 
Bli/k.xess,  bloc  f Swe.  bUte;  A.  S.  bleo,  blcoh, 

Bli/eism,  bleotc,  bicowan,  flare.  Skinner  sug- 

Blu'cisii vgflg,  Vgests.jfaciu,  (i.  e.  yellow,)  others 
Blu'evbd,  the  Gr.  I Ic.Vov,  niger,  tubniger.  May 

Blue-oaired,  not  the  4/u<,  formerly  bletee  skyc. 
Blue-swollen,  be  the  blew-en,  or  blown  skyc  j 
Blue  veined,  J the  skve  from  which  the  clouds  are 
blown,  dispersed.  Vossius  derives  car  ulcus  from  ctelum. 

The  word  blue  is  of  northern  origin,  and  in  these 
cloudy  regions  may  have  been  applied  to  that  (colour) 
which  was  produced  or  exposed  to  view  by  the  blowing 
away,  clearing  away,  dispersing  of  the  clouds.  Bleoh 
in  A.  8.  blee,  in  English,  was  also  applied  to  the  com- 
plexion, to  the  air  of  the  countenance.  A blue  nose, 
blue  cheeks;  i.  e.  having  a colour  produced  by  the 
blowing  wind.  la  the  same  manner  other  colours, 
brown,  yellow,  &c.  take  their  name  from  that  by 
which  they  are  produced. 

Among  Jws  Irttrrdr  lordes-  )i*  Lntyn  ys  to  mene 
l"«t  fur  that  falle  and  for  brenne.  aJ  to  blnct  ashes 
Die  house®  and  homes,  of  hern  pt  taken  jyftea. 

Piers  Ptouhman,  p.  44. 

00*1  *ko  Creseide)  wol  ye  done  o thing 

And  yc  therewith  ilia)  stinte  all  hia  diaeaae 

Hsne  here  and  here  him  this  blew  ring 

For  there  Is  nothing  might  him  better  pleae 

Sauc  I myself*.  Chaucer.  TroUus,  book  iii.  fol.  |7i. 


A tell-taylc  in  U»cyre  company 
They  never  could  endure. 

And  whoe  so  kept  not  secretly 
Theyre  mirth  was  punisht  sure  j 
It  was  a just  and  Christian  deed. 

To  pinch  such  Ulacke  and  blew. 

Cartel.  The  Faery  e's  Farewell. 

First,  a faire  table  she  apposed,  of  which,  the  feet  were  grac’t 
With  blewish  mrttall,  miit  with  blncke  ; and- on  the  same  she  put 
A braxae  fruit  diah. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  book  xL  fol.  155. 

Men  and  women  are  there  starrlivd  *o  blew,  that  if  they  once 
grow  old.you  would  verily  believe  you  saw  winter  walking  up  to 
the  neck  in  a barrel  of  indigo : and  therefore  they  rail  at  England 
for  spending  no  more  binring. 

Fell  hum.  Character  of  the  Law  Countries,  fol.  54. 
Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight 
Of  flight  pursu'd  in  th*  air  and  ore  Uie  ground 
One  n-ny  the  self  same  hour  ? why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  dayes  mid  courxr,  and  morning  light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud  that  drawa 
O’er  the  blew  firma-neut  a radiant  white, 

And  slow  descends,  with  something  henv'nly  fraught. 

Milton.  Paradise  Last,  book  xL 

■ This  isle, 

The  greatest  and  th*  beat  of  all  the  main, 

He  quarters  to  hia  blue-hair’ d deities. 

Id.  Camus,  v.  29. 

Tliesc  htue-neind  violet*  whereon  wc  lean. 

Never  can  blab,  nor  know  they  what  we  mean. 

SAahspeare.  Penas  and  Adonis. 

[The]  colour,  though  it  did  not  quite  lose  its  wonted  blueishness, 
seemed  yet  to  have  received  a great  and  somewhat  odd  alteration. 
Boyle.  Experiments  touching  relation  betwixt  Flame  and  Air,  2. 

Their  colours'  changeable  variety, 

Pint  clear  and  white,  then  yellow,  after  red, 

Then  btuety  pale. 

More.  Infinity  of  Worlds,  Stan.  94. 
Remoter  views  insensibly  decav. 

And  lights,  and  shadows  sweetly  drop  away. 

In  bluish  white  the  farthest  mounts  arise, 

Steal  from  the  eye,  and  melt  into  the  skies. 

Harte.  An  Essay  an  Painting. 

Or  have  they  deign'd  to  play, 

Where  Camus  winds  along  his  broidrr'd  vale, 

Feeding  each  blue-bell  pale,  and  Janie  pied. 

That  fling  their  fragrance  round  his  rushy  side  ? 

Mason.  Mattrus. 

Then  he  perhaps,  with  moist  and  watery  hand, 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shuddering  cheek 
And  with  blue-swain  fare  before  her  stand. 

And,  shivering  cold,  these  piteous  accent*  speak. 

Collins.  An  Ode  on  the  Popish  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

Blue-Bottle,  or  Blue-Bonnets,  (Scofic*)  names 
given  to  the  Ccnfaurea  Cyanus. 

Blue  Ridge,  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  running  through  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and  situated  about  ISO  miles  front 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Jefferson  states  the 
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DO  A.  u The  former  attains  sometimes  to  the  length  of  forty 
-y^  feet,  whilst  the  latter  is  not  above  two  and  a half,  and 
has  the  spots  or  rings  on  the  back  of  a deep  brown 
colour,  whilst  those  of  the  Aboma  are  yellowish  with 
brown  edges  but  Cuvier  considers  them  as  a single 
species.  It  inhabits  South  America. 

B.  Anacondo,  Cuv. ; B.  S cytale  et  Murina,  Lin.; 
Spotted  Boa,  Shaw.  About  the  size  of  the  Constrictor 
Boa,  of  a bright  brown  colour,  with  a double  row  of 
deep  brown  rounded  spots  extending  along  the  back, 
and  smaller  ones  on  the  sides  with  white  centres. 
Native  of  South  America. 

D.  1 lor  tu  land,  Lin.  ; Garden  Boa,  Shaw.  This 
animal  has  derived  its  name  from  the  disposition  of 
the  colours  on  the  head  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a parterre  in  an  old  fashioned  garden  ; these  nre  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  upon  a yellowish  ground ; the 
spots  on  the  body  arc  some  of  them  angular,  whilst 
others  are  round ; the  abdomen  is  yellow  and  speckled 
with  dusky  patches.  It  is  not  of  large  size,  but  is  a 
▼cry  elegant  serpent.  Native  of  South  America. 

The  B.  Elegant  of  Da  ml  in  is  considered,  by  Cuvier, 
to  be  the  same  nnimril. 

B.  Phrygia,  Shaw ; Gerende  of  the  Natives  j Em- 
broidered Boa,  Shaw.  About  four  feet  in  length ; the 
body  is  general*}-  white,  and  varied  on  the  back  with 
black  ; there  arc  three  narrow  black  streaks  on  the 
head  which  run  backwards  to  join  the  black  patches 
on  the  back  ; the  under  surface  of  the  animal  is 
entirely  white.  It  is  a very  elegant  species  and  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

B.  Canina,  Lin.;  Bojobi  of  the  Natives  ; Cnlut  Boa, 
Shaw.  About  the  same  size  as  the  preceding ; the 
head  is  large  and  said  to  resemble  that  of  a dog, 
whence  it  has  taken  its  name  : the  colour  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  a beautiful  green,  barred  tmn.-ivorsely 
w ith  white  ; the  upper  part  of  the  body  white.  Native 
of  South  America.  Cuvier  considers  the  B.  Hipnalt  of 
Laccpcdc  to  be  a young  animal  of  this  species. 

B.  Merremi,  Schneid. ; Corallus  Obtusirostris,  Daud. ; 
Blunt- headed  Boa.  The  head  larger  than  the  neck, 
and  of  a pentagonal  form  ; the  body  slander  towards 
the  head  and  anus  ; it  is  of  an  ashy  blue  colour,  with 
double  zig-zag  streaks  of  brown  arranged  in  transverse 
rows  ; the  under  part  of  the  body  yellowish.  This 
species  was  separated  to  form  n new-  genu3  hv  J>nu:lin, 
under  the  title  Coralitu,  in  consequence  of  the  two 
first  plates  under  the  neck  being  double,  this  however 
is  believed  to  have  been  an  accidental  variety,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  restored  to  the  genus  Boa  by 
Cuvier.  It  is  not  known  from  whence  this  animal  is 
procured. 

B.  Piprrina,  Shaw  ; Padain  Cootoo  of  the  Natives  ; 
Piperine  Boa.  About  eighteen  inches  long,  of  n brown 
colour,  with  a black  line  edged  with  yellowish  white 
extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hack,  and  a 
row  of  black  spots  on  the  sides.  It  is  a native  of 
India. 

B.  Carina ta,  Schneid. ; Carinated  Boa.  Of  a greyish 
white  with  dark  rings  surrounding  the  body  and  tail, 
and  having  oval  white  spots  upon  the  belly ; the 
scales  of  the  body  are  rhomboidal  and  carinated,  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  species.  Country 
unknown. 

/9  The  Eryx. 

Has  the  tail  very  short  and  obtuse;  ventral  scuta 

small. 

TOL.  XVIII. 


B.  Turcka,  Olivier ; Eryx  7^rricur,  Daud. ; Turkish  BOA. 
Boa.  About  thirteen  inches  long;  hotly  round  and 
thick  ; of  a yellowish  grey  colour,  spotted  regularly  t Ap- 
with  dusky  patches.  This  species,  with  several  others, 
have  been  formed  into  a new  genus  by  Daudin. 

7 The  Erpeton. 

Has  two  remarkable  soft  tentacula  at  the  tip  of 
the  muzzle  covered  with  scales  ; head  covered  with 
large  scales  ; those  of  the  belly  but  small,  dud  those 
on  the  tail  carinated. 

B.  Tentaculnius,  Erpeton  Tcnfaculutus,  Laccpede  ; 
Tentaculated  Boa.  About  two  feet  long,  of  a yellowish 
white  colour  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  banded 
longitudinally  underneath  with  white  stripes. 

See  Linna-i  System  a Nalura;  .Schneider,  Ifistorue 
Amphibiorum  ; Daudin,  Histoirc  Nalurellc  dcs  Reptile*  i 
Cuvier,  IVgne  Animal ; Shaw's  General  Zoology. 

BOANERGES,  u Hebrew  name  given  by  our 
Saviour  to  St.  James  and  St.John,  the  sons  of  Zebedce, 
and  explained  by  the  context,  Mark,  iii.  17,  to  signify 
Sons  of  111  tinder,  • «< mv  viol  fipomqr.  It  seems,  says 
l’arkhurst,  ad  verb,  to  bo  the  Galilean  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  crjn  '22  : now  vjn  properly  signifies  n 
violent  trembling,  a commotion,  and  may  therefore  be 
well  rendered  by  ftpotnij,  thunder,  which  is  a violent 
commotion  in  the  air.  When  our  Saviour  thus 
named  the  sons  of  Zebedce  lie  seems  plainly  to  have 
had  an  eye  to  that  prophecy  of  Ilaggai,  xi,  ti.  “ Vet 
once  nml  I will  shake  (vrjno)  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,”  which  is  applied  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  xii.  26,  to  the  great  alteration  made  in  the 
economy  of  religion  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel. 

The  name  imports  therefore  that  James  and  John 
should  be  eminent  instruments  in  accomplishing  the 
great  change,  and  should,  like  thunder  or  an  earth- 
quake, mightily  bear  down  all  opposition  by  their 
inspired  preaching. — l’nrkhurst  compares  with  this 
title  the  iuinge  used  by  Virgil,  vrho  calls  the  Scipios 
JEtx.  vi.  6-4*2,  duojulmina  belli. 

BOAR.  1 A.S.  bar;  Gcr.  eber  ; Dutch,  beer. 

Boa'bibii.  / Becnuus,  beer  a barren  (to  bear)  i/iri  ait , 
quod  plurimot  fatut  gignit.  Wachtcr  and  bkinner 
agree  that  it  may  be  from  the  Lnt.  a per. 

The  English  name  of  the  Sus  Scropha. 

He  vemde,  (1.  e.  foamed)  and  gnmte  ,and  stood  bjjoti,  u vt  srera 
a strong  tor.  It.  C/wmlrr,  p.  208. 

And  go  honle  hardilirhe.  to  ham  and  ta  foxes 

To  bet**  and  to  bockea.  yat  breke)>  adoane  inennc  heggrs. 

Piers  Ptonhmon,  p.  129 

The  boryt  hede  that  we  biyng  hrre, 

Helokrnelli  a p'riee  with  owte  pure, 

V»  borne  this  day  to  bye  vg  der*. 

A bar*  y#  a soneraynr  best? 

And  areeptab  (IJ  e in  eu»y  f.-ste 
So  mote  tliys  lord  be  to  mostc  St  lrste. 

This  kryi  hede  we  l.ryng  w'  song 
In  worrnyp  of  hym  that  thus  sprang 
Of  a rirgine  to  rctlrraae  all  wrong. 

./  Cbrutmas  Condi.  Hitiou  on  Norton. 

Only  lot  no  man  think  it  a liaht  sin  to  keep  open  the  passage, 
whereby  the  wild  tour  (of  barhamm.1  enters  the  kord'it  vineyard, 
and  whereby  God  is  deprived  uf  the  honour  due  to  bin  name. 

Xprlnan.  .-/a  Fp tlo/pre,  fol.  18. 

Fikib  found  out  l be  for *-tp rare  and  chasing  ataife. 

/M lent/.  Piini* , v.  i.  fol.  189. 
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RO\R,  Rtt.  WhettfcretoDwerJ 

_ Olou.  Bcciok  I would  not  see  thjr  rrwll  o*il« 

n/niM)  Pluck r out  Ms  poor*  old  ry« : oor  thy  fierce  stater, 

W la  his  annotated  flesh,  stkke  boorish  phaofi. 

— - Shahspeore.  t*or,  fol.  300. 

Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  eonfest. 

That  music’s  torn*  ran  tame  the  furious  beast  s 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar  restrain 
His  rape  ; the  lion  drop  his  crested  mase, 

Attentive  tu  the  son|r.  . ... 

friar.  Solomon,  Pleasure , book  it. 

Cclstalv  you  Will  l.ffk  (mi 1 1*“*1>  y»“  “*y>  wbe»  ‘ !*" 
.ott,  doit  "vottf  old  acqiwotA.ee  ta  utroed  .|iort».ut.,  and 
cap:*. red  tW  agMe  two.  '«>*<  1 (X<®  »>>'  “*• 

..toniidtincot)  111.,  1 £~”  *^tao<A.  book  tkt.  Tt. 

BOARD,  r.\  A.S.  brtsdan,  brcrJe  i Goth,  baurds. 

Ik> ard,  «.  I “ tioanl,  by  metathesis  of  the  letter  r, 

Bc/ard&R,  [is  from  bro<t(i."  Junius;  and  in  this 

Boardixo.  J Tookc  agrees. 

To  board  is  to  cover  with  boards,  ns  a floor,  a root, 
&c.  to  go  or  got  on  board  a ship,  and  consequently  to 
force  a way  on  board ; also  to  be  or  cause  to  be  at  the 
same  board  or  table,  and  consequently  to  take  meals 
at  the  same  board ; to  receive  at  the  board,  to  supply 
the  board  with  provisions. 

Hoard  the  noun  is  the  common  word  for  table  in 
our  old  writers.  BordUs,  i.e.  boardUss,  is  used  by  1 . 
Blouhman  ; without  a board  or  table. 

Boa r</i)ig-housc  ; a house  where  a board  or  table  is 

14  Board-wages  ; wages  to  supply  the  board  or  table. 

Board  is  also  applied  to  those  who  sit  at  the  board 
or  table  : as  the  Board  of  Control,  &c. 

And  bud  shlppc  hym  a shup.  of  abide*  and  of  hordes. 

Piers  Plou/tmun , p.  177. 

And  ho  he  sey  frat  Wrs  Lof.  fry*  traytor  nut  )*rc, 

He  hnpte  hym  vp  friun  J>c  bord,  ta  gret  wraj»)>«  y non. 
And  hente  jy*  Lof  lip  >e  top,  fraio  he  horde  hym  dron. 
And  defb tiled  hym  ruder  hym  myd  honde  aotl  invd  rote. 

It.  Clone  ester,  p.  277. 

1 prare  God  »f  it  were  so  I strangle  of  )»is  brrde. 

& puttc  a moraclle  in  his  mouth  with  pat  ilk  worde, 

Bifor  he  kina  A hliatn  alle  he  strangled  at  >r  borde. 

' R.  Brunne,  p.  55. 

Now  stood  thr  Ionics  squier  atte  horde. 

That  rarf  Us  mete,  and  horde,  word  by  word 
Of  all  tills  thing,  of  all  which  1 haue  you  aayd. 

tkeuerr.  The  Sompnonres  Tale,  v.  7824. 


—And  of  this  touche 


Within  hi*  chamber  if  1 shall  touche. 

Of  Hcltcnu*  that  staple  tree 

The  bordrt  all  atonic  bee.  „ , 

(foster.  Con/,  .dm.  book  v.  fol.  80. 

To  this  thei  saiden  all  yea 
A none  as  thei  weren  at  the  sea, 

And  all,  a*  who  saith,  nt  one  woorde 
Thei  gone  within  shippes  boorde. 


And  thr  t.ri,  RatIo  ■«  m«  to  *— * 1«  a ikyum  koue  boaKD. 

thai  dvotled  betyjA  tbA  hoiu.  of  tbf  KMIUh.  nation.  . _ , 

Kali.  King  Henry  VII.  v 

As  a begger*  bordles.  by  myself  upon  the  ground*. 

Piers  PtosJsman,  p.  237. 

In  March  it  was, -that  cannot  I forget. 

In  this  last  March  vpon  the  uintenth  day, 

\Vbfn  from  Grauestnd  in  boate  1 gan  to  Write 
To  boorde  our  shippe  in  Jfuinborough  that  lay. 

Gascoigne.  Voyage  into  Holland,  Ann.  1572. 

Sir  Thomas  Knuct  wbiche  was  ready  to  haue  horded  tl»e  rreate 
skip  of  Drpe,  h«  that  the  aouercigne  hsd  miased  the  enrick. 
r Hall.  King  Henry  VIII. 

Which  the  Turkes  perceiuing,  made  the  more  haste  to  come 
aboard  the  shippe  : which  ere  they  could  doe,  many  a Turk* 
bought  It  dee  rely  with  the  low*  of  their  line*,  yet  was  all  ia 
raine,  and  boarded  they  were,  where  they  found  so  bote  a 
skirmish,  that  it  had  bcenc  bi  tter  they  bad  not  medled  with 
the  feast.  Hakluyt.  Voyage,  Sfc.  John  Foxe,  V.H.  fol.  131. 

But  (we)  received  very  heavic  newet  of  the  death  of  John 
Drake,  our  captain's  brother,  and  another  young  man  called 
Richard  Alien,  which  were  both  slaine  at  ouo  time,  as  they 
attempted  the  boording  of  a frigate  within  two  dayea  after  our 
departing  from  them.  Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived,  fol.  45. 

He  aunswered,  that  when  he  beheld  the  boorde  whereupon 
Darius  was  iront  to  cate  employed  to  so  base  an  rse,  he  could 
not  bcholde  it  withoute  great  grrife.  , _ 

Breads.  Qnintns  Car  tins,  fol.  109. 

Where  I,  both  weeds  and  wealthy  couerings  keope. 

For  all  my  guests  ; nor  shall  fame  cuer  say. 

The  dearc  sonne  of  the  man  Vlysses,  lay 
All  night  a ship  boord  here. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Odysses,  hook  UL  fol  41. 

The  English  man  defended  himself  with  incredible  bravery, 
and  boat  off  the  French,  after  having  been  boarded  three  or  four 
times.  Spectator,  No.  ceci. 

The  two  captains,  with  some  others,  took  their  boat  and 
row’d  to  land,  and  by  their  courteous  carriage , soon  prevail  d on 
the  native  to  return  with  them  on  board,  where  they  cloatheu 
him,  and  gave  him  victuals,  wine,  and  several  little  toys  or 

utensils,  which  won  the  simple  creature’s  heart.  

Gldys.  Life  of  Ralegh,  xxlv. 

May  every  god  his  friendly  aid  nfford, 

Pan  guard  thv  flock,  and  Ceres  Util  thy  board. 

Prior,  To  Mrs.  K.  Stager. 

The  wickedest  of  all  men  living,  the  abandon'd  Detius,  hail 
opportunities  of  frequently  seeing  and  entertaining  me  at  a boose 
where  mix’d  company  boarded,  and  where  lie  placed  himself  foi 
the  baso  intention  which  he  ha*  since  brought  to 

Taller , No.  45. 

When  war  was  declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  [Sheffield]  went, 
at  seventeen,  on  board  the  ship  in  which  prince  Rupert  and  the 
duke  of  Albemarle  sailed,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet 

Johnson.  Life  of  Sheffield. 

They  do  not  appear  (if  we  may  judge  from  their  tatters  to  the 
board)  to  have  pomessed  that  peculiar  sort  of  talents  and  quali- 
fication*, that  facility  and  adJress  in  conveying  religious  truths, 
that  unconquerable  activity,  patience,  and  perseverance,  wbieft 
the  instruction  of  dull  and  uncultivated  minds  requires. 


And  schc  seide.  yltis  lord,  for  whelpis  ewn  of  the  crutnmes 
that  fallen  down  fro  the  boord  of  her  lordis. 

Wielif.  Mai  them,  ch.  xv. 

But  a*  the  momr,  once  caught  in  crafty  trap, 

May  bounce  and  beat*  against  the  boorde*  wall. 

Till  shoe  bane  brought  hir  head  in  such  mishap, 

That  doune  to  death  her  fainting  lyiubes  must  fall. 

Gascoigne,  .daventures  of  Jeronxmi. 

Whilom  tber  was  dwelling  in  Oxcnforde, 

A rich  gnof,  that  gestes  held  to  horde. 

And  of  Mb  craft  be  was  a carpenter. 

Chancer.  The  M Uteres  Tale , V.  3188. 


Nor  doe*  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
The  well-stack’d  pile  of  riven  log*  and  roots 
From  his  pernicious  force. 

Lawyer.  The  Task,  book  It. 


The  ancients  talk  *>  frequently  of  a fixed,  stated  portion  of 
provisions  assigned  to  each  slave,  that  we  are  naturally  lea  to 
conclude,  that  slave*  lived  almost  all  single,  and  received  that 
portion  as  a kind  of  board-wages.  7/amc.  Essay  li.  part  ii. 

Board,  in  Carpentry,  technically  incans  timber 
■awed  to  n leas  thickness  than  nine  inches,  all  above 
this  thickness  are  called  planks. 
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D.  Board.  See  Abord.  To  come  or  go  os  board ; 
and  thus, 

"•  To  approach  ; to  nc coast  or  accost ; to  address. 
■Wkh  sogred  words  she  wood  and  sparde  no  speach , 

But  boarded  him  with  many  a pleasant  tale. 

Turbervile.  The  Loner  umhetk,  tfc. 

At  leoath  her  self  fardrth  A cue  as  thus  : 

Unfaithful!  wight,  to  cover  such  a fault 

Coldest  thou  hope  ? Surrey.  Aesueis,  book  ir. 

She  smote  her  brent,  and  rushed  through  the  rout ; 

And  her  dieng  she  cl  rapes  thus  by  bar  name  ; 

Sister,  for  this  with  craft  did  you  me  board.  Id.  Ib. 

BOAST,  p.  The  origin  of  this  very  common 

Boast,  n.  word  was  unknown  to  our  Etymo- 
Boa'ster,  logists.  Perhaps  from  theFr.  bosse 
BoA'srrt'LL,  i which  Cotgrave  explains  swollen. 
Boasting,  f risen,  puffed  up.  Eng.  boss  ; (q.  v.) 
BoA/sTixtii.y,  and  Dutch,  bosse,  umbo,  tumulus  i 
Boa'stivb,  as  the  boss  of  a shield.  And  Skin- 
Boa'stlkss.  j ner  observes  that  umbo  and  tumulus 
mre  merely  things,  ( quasi  eitumescentes  et  inflate  ;)  as  it 
were  swelling  or  tumid,  and  puffed  out. 

.To  boast  then  will  mean ; to  puff  out,  to  swell,  to 
raise  or  exalt,  to  enlarge  or  magnify,  to  exaggerate, 
to  display  ostentatiously. 

Vor  an  hstayle  at  Etendone  hii  smyte  myd  her  ost, 

>e  kyng  Bernnlf  was  )ere  bync }e  A bynoroe  nl  ys  fast 
And  ys  folc  much  aalawc,  & he  flen  vry-y  mnche  wo. 

A Gloucester,  p.  258. 

Bette  A deignonse  pride  ft  ille  arlsement 
Mishapoea  oftenlide,  A dos  many  be  scheut. 

A Brunne,  p.  289. 

Bnastyng  and  braggynge.  wyt  men  jr  bolde  o)ca 
Avauntyng  up  on  my  rein*  glorie. 

Piers  Ploukman,  p.  88. 

And  buxtkncsse  and  fast.  aren  ere r more  at  wratlhe 
And  aytherhate>  ojer.  and  roowen  nat  dwell*  to  gederes. 

Id.  p.  263. 

Where  se  ye  one,  that  he  ne  hath  lafte  his  lefe 
Or  been  rnkind,  or  done  her  sonic  mischefu 
Or  pilled  her,  or  betted  of  his  dede 
Yc  may  as  well  it  seen,  as  ye  may  rede. 

Chaucer.  Of  Ihdo  (Jucene  of  Carthage,  fol.  203. 

Be  might  for  hyrth  liaue  bon  tied  noble  race 
Yet  were  his  mr.uncn  raeke  and  always  mllde, 

Who  raue  a gene  by  gaxing  on  his  fare, 

And  tudgde  tlierrby,  might  quickly  be  hrguihle. 

Gascoigne.  Epitaph  upon  Copt  nine  Hoarder. 
Thocgh  Jirrome  wer  a great  prater  A faaster  of  virginitic,  yet 
™ “ °o  ^irgine,  but  may  be  suspected  of  yl  rule  u*  yOee 
wom«,  for  his  to  rooche  famillorite  w*  the  as  apearctb  by  hia 
epistles.  Bale.  Apology,  rre/are,  p.  13. 

, The  Frvnchc  men  be  covetous. 

When  they  sit  at  a tarcrua 
There  they  be  stout  and  stern 
Boastful  wordea  for  to  crack 

Ettis.  Horn.  Rickard  Carur  de  Lion. 
ForjJi  re  on.ht  to  a.yt-  If  Uni  trvl,  .ad  if  m*  I™,,  Ut 
nilo  dmorthnt.  Bat  now  jt  rtiu.cc  In  jrour  .1! 

aaehraojrajrn*  ..  on II.  Bl»fc.M5ilVs?JW». 

For  tlwre  are  periloaa  tun.,  at  haade  (aith  he)  by  reaaon  of 
*“*>  d>at  5 ntlrr  pretence  of  yodlynnw,  turn,  true  yl.dlvim.  rp 
atdedounte  and  an  prate  t—uri.ftye  of  tliernaeluea  a.  tliouyhe  the 
Christian  religion  consisted  in  word  is,  and  not  rather  in 
purencssc  of  berte. 

Udalt.  Argument  on  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  Tinicthy 

anaeeatoor*  renowned  in  war  and  in  pence,  and 
[Claatictisj  hi  ms.’ lfr  boasted  to  be  descended  of  cnimies  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  rather  then  friends. 

Savile.  Tacitus,  foL  166. 
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The  prince  ftbe  Block  Prince]  inclyncd  himself*  to  the  yerthe,  BOAST 
honouryog  the  kyng  his  father  : this  night  they  thanked  God  tor  __ 
their  good  adventure,  and  made  no  fans!  them/,  for  the  kynge  BOAT 

wolde  that  no  manne  shulde  be  proude,  or  make  facet,  but  cuery  . * 

roan  humbly  to  tbanke  God.  v 

Prut  start . CmmyeU,  Y.  t C.  131. 

Sam.  Cam's t thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me. 

To  discant  ou  my  strength,  und  give  thy  verdit  ? 

Come  nearer,  part  not  hence  so  slight  inform'd. 

Milton.  Samson  Agomittes,  r.  1227. 

Is  it  not  then  high  time  that  die  laws  should  provide  by  the 
n»Mt  prudent  and  effectual  means  to  curb  then*  bold  and  insolent 
defiers  of  heaven,  who  take  a pride  in  being  monsters,  and  faM 
themselves  in  the  follies  and  deformities  of  humane  nature  t 
TMlotson.  Sermon  Hi. 

But  did  this  boaster  threaten,  did  he  pray. 

Or  by  his  own  example  urge  their  stay  f 
None,  none  of  these,  but  ran  hiraselfe  away. 

Dry  den.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  |ui. 

— — The  scanty  stream 

Slow  loitering  in  iu  channel,  seems  to  vie 
With  Vaga's  depth  ; but  should  the  sedgy  power, 

Vain-glorious,  empty  bis  penurious  urn 

O'er  the  rough  rocki  how  must  his  follow  stream, 

Dcndc  the  tinkling*  of  the  faattur  rill ! 

Shrusfoar.  Economy. 

But  to  the  generous  still-improving  mind, 

That  givcB  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around. 

Boost!-  ss,  as  uow  descends  the  silent  dew, 

Thornton.  Summer. 

Who  tmt  alone  in  beauty's  feeble  ray. 

Boast  but  the  worth  Bassorn’s  pearls  display  ; 

Drawn  from  the  drep  we  own  their  surface  bright. 

But  dark  within,  they  drink  no  lustrous  light : 

Such  arc  the  maids,  and  such  the  e liar  ms  they  boast. 

By  sense  unaided  or  to  virtne  lost. 

Collins.  Selim,  eel.  L 

Reason  and  morals  ? and  where  live  they  most  ? 

In  Christian  comfort,  or  in  stoic  btuut  ? 

Byram.  Enthusiasm. 

Honest,  though  poor,  (and  who  shall  dure 
To  disappoint  niy  boasting  there  ?) 

Hardy  and  resolute,  though  weak  , 

The  dictates  of  my  heart  tn  speak. 

Willing  1 bend  at  satire's  throne. 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  book  liL 

Wiat  art  thou,  grandeur  '.  with  thy  flatt'ring  train 
Of  pompous  tica,  and  boastful  promises  ! 

Where  are  they  now,  and  wkufs  their  mighty  sum  ? 

All,  all  are  vanish'd  ' Jag0,  Edge- hi  It,  book  it. 

But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  chosen  toromc  forward 
with  an  uncalled-for  declaration;  he  boasting  ly  tells  you,  that 
be  has  seen,  read,  digested,  compared  every  thing  ; and  that  if 
he  has  sinned,  he  has  sinned  with  bis  eyes  brood  open. 

Burke.  On  the  .Vafab  of  A real’s  debts. 

1 A.  S.  bate,  bat ; Dutch,  boot  s Ger. 
Bo^atnax,  I hot ; Swe.  bceat ; Fr  .bateau  i It . ha- 
Bo  ATSWAI.V,  \tello.  Waeliter  says — fromGer.  batten. 

Bo  atlike,  | (to  beat)  trudere,  impcllerc,  to  thrust, 
Bo'atwise.  J to  dash  or  drive  along.  Bat  dicitur  de 
Cymba,  quia  Cymba  est  alveus  tnuatilis,  qui  remu  impel- 
litur. 

Boatmatn  ; A.  S.  bat-nan  ; Gr.  batmiu  , from  bat 
or  boat,  and  nrctn,  a servant ; fonnerly  ai, piled  to  the 
lorrer  or  manager  of  the  oars. 

Eotes  be  toke  A barges,  he  sides  togidere  knyUe, 

Ouer  >s  water  )>at  l&gc  (largej  is  fro  bank  to  bank  rauht  itte. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  241. 

’ — So  fare tli  Lit  by  ryghtful 

Puh  f»Uc>  «u»t-  bote  os  ho  fulle  in  a fate 

}*l  av  lasaf  and  sounde.  J*at  sule).  with  ynne  )e  horde. 

Piers  Plouhman,  fol.  168. 
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BOAT.  Tberfor  whanne  thci  bidden  rowid  as  fjrve  and  twenty  furlong, 
— or  tliritli,  tliei  seen  Jlicsus  walking*  on  the  see,  and  to  be  njrgh 
BOATION.  the  boot : and  thci  dreddrn.  Wichf.  Jon.  d».  vi 


The  wisest  war,  thy  |o ate  In  wane  and  wind  to  glue, 

Is  neither  still  the  trade  of  middle  stream*  to  try, 

Ne  (warely  shunning  wreeke  by  wether)  aye  to  nle, 

* To  prcwve  upon  penllou#  shore. 

Vneertain  Author I.  Of  the  Golden  Meant. 


And  as  they  pan  approrb  towart  the  flude. 

This  rhurlieh  boteman  on  Sty*  qnharc  he  stude, 

Ala  swith  as  be  pensuit  thaute  cum  sua, 

Throw  the  derive  wod,  and  draw  oerrer  the  bra; 

First  with  aie  oustuou*  wourdis  be  thlui  gret . 

J)/juglas.  Kneados,  book  VI.  fol.  177. 


Whom  aa  the  boot-man  first,  with  eyes  rpeast,  in  eomming 
spied 

To  wnlkc  in  silent  woods,  and  bow  to  shore  their  feete  they 
plied  ; 

He  thus  began  to  chafe,  and  towards  them  full  lowd  be  cried. 

Pharr. 


Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw  : 

Whom  from  the  shore,  the  surly  boatman  saw: 

Oluwrv’d  their  passage  through  the  shady  wood  ; 

And  mark'd  their  near  approaches  to  the  flood 
Then  thus  he  call'd  aloud,  inflam'd  with  wrath. 

Dryden. 

Such  trifiphs  chance  where  such  lientenlt*  rule, 

Where  wilt  commaunde*  when  skill  is  ont  of  towne. 
Where  boldest  blondes  arc  forced  to  recule. 

IJy  Si  in  me  the  boteswayne  when  he  list  to  frowne, 

Where  caplaynes  crouch,  and  fishers  wcaie  the  crosrne. 

Gan  ettgne.  The  f miles  of  Warrt. 

But  yon  may  intermeddle  in  the  offices  of  minors,  bay  lines, 
justices  of  peace,  & indeede  baue  an  oare  in  every  1—*** 
and  vet  nothing  hinder  your  pastoral  office. 

Whit  gift.  Defence,  fol.  760. 

The  swan  by  his  great  Maker  taught  this  good, 

Tavcid  the  fury  of  the  falling  flood. 

Hi*  boat-like  breast,  his  wing*  rais’d  for  his  sail. 

And  oar-likc  feet,  him  nothing  to  avail 

Against  the  rain.  Drayton . 1 Voah't  flood. 

Bat  til’  heedful  bnatemam  strongly  forth  did  stretch 
Hiahmwnic  armes,  and  nil  his  body  straine, 

Tliat  th’  rtmost  sandy  breach  they  shortly  fetch. 

Whiles  the  drad  danger  docs  behind  remaine. 

Spenser,  faerie  Queen e,  book  ii.  can.  13. 

You  shall  for  the  companies  profit*,  and  for  the  (rood  hnshand- 
ing  of  the  victual*  aboord,  call  upon  the  boateswainc  and  other  of 
the  company  to  vse  such  Ivookc*  and  other  engines  as  they  hnuc 
aboord  to  take  fish  with. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  tfe.  Purser  s Instructions,  v.  i.  fol.  -i3. 

How  would  the  wits  of  King  Charles's  time  have  laughed  to 
have  seen  Nkolini  exposed  to  a tempest  in  robe#  of  rrmin,  and 
tailing  in  an  open  boot  upon  a ne*  of  paste-board  ? 

Spectator,  No.  5. 

. ' Full  bowls  of  milk  are  hung  around. 

From  vessels  boat-wise  form’d,  they  pour  a flood 
Of  milk  yet  smukimr,  mix’d  with  sable  Wood. 

/.wit,  Thebaid  of  Statius,  book  vl. 

You  may  frequently  sec  one  of  the  large  islands  snilirg  along 
with  a lesser  joined  to  it,  like  a ship  with  its  lonrf  boat  t or,  per- 
haps, seeming  to  strive  which  shall  out-swim  the  other. 

Metusoth.  Pliny,  filter  20.  hook  vill. 

Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a thund'ring  sound 
He  hears,  and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound; 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung. 

Thrice  with  thrill  note  the  boat  main's  whistle  rung : 
All  bauds  unmoor  1 

Fat,  oner.  Tkt  Sktpocrreck,  can.  1. 

BOATION,  Lat.  hoove,  Itoalum  t from  b<r.:ut,  the  an- 
cient Latina  formed  borttre  ; whence  boare.  Doalus  est 
fiotj  rn  poov  ; the  roar  or  bellow  of  an  ox  , any  roaring 
or  bellowing. 


For  who  hut  an  intelligent  being,  what  less  than  an  omnipo-  BOATION. 

tent,  and  infinitely  wise  God  could  contrive,  and  make  such  a 

fine  body,  such  a medium,  so  susceptible  of  every  impression,  BOB, 
that  the  sense  of  hearing  hath  occasion  for,  to  empower  all  ani-  v_, 
mob  to  express  their  sense  and  meaning  to  others;  to  make  v 
known  thrir  fears,  their  wants,  their  pains  and  sorrows  in  me- 
Uucholic  tonraf  their  joys  and  pleasures  in  more  harmonious 
notes;  to  send  their  mind  at  great  distances,  in  a short  time,  ua 
loud  or  to  express  thrir  thoughts  near  at  hand  with  u 

gentle  voice,  or  in  secret  whispers  ! 

Der ham.  Pkysico-  Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  ni. 

BOB,  v.  “j  " That  I hobb'd  from  him  ; that  I 

Bob,  n.  I fool'd  him  out  of.  A bob  formerly 

Bo'bchehrt,  > signified  a mock,  a jeer.  Cole  renders 

Bo'btaxl,  I it  in  his  Dictionary,  16*9,  by  sauna, 

Bo'nwio.  J and  hobb'd  by  illurtu.  To  bob  for  fish 

is  likewise  a technical  term  among  those  who  delight 
in  angling."  So  far  Mr.  Sleevens.  . The  Etymologists 
afford  no  insight  into  the  origin  of  this  word.  It  seema 
to  be  usually  applied 

To  some  short,  jerking  action  : as  to  bob  in  the  face, 
to  bob  a curtesy ; to  play  at  fco6-cherry  ; to  bob  for  grig, 
when  some  part  of  the  tackle  bobs  into  the  water. 

To  something  short,  cropt,  docked  > as  a i»o6-tail, 
a 5oi-wig,  ear  -hobs. 

Whether  to  bob,  to  cheat,  is  so  applied  from  some 
short,  sharp,  sudden  act  or  trick,  like  those  of  a juggler, 
admits  only  of  conjecture. 

At  length  to  marUgr  flat  he  fell, 
when  wedding  day  was  doon 
To  play  her  prnocks,  and  bob  the  foote 
the  sbrowish  wife  begoo. 

Tut  her  vile.  A Pretit  Epigram. 

For  Lucius  thinking  to  become  a foute, 

Became  a fool,  ye*  more  than  that,  on  ossc, 

A fobbing  block,-,  a beating  stocke,  an  owle 
Well  woondred  at  in  place  where  he  did  passe. 

Gascoigne,  David  to  Bersabe. 

A pot  ful  of  water  clear 

The!  sschaddc  upon  the  pies  swer. 

With  bacyn  betiog,  and  kaadel  light, 

Tha  bobbed  the  pie  hi  night. 

Weber.  Ilomance  of  The  Seuyn  Sages,  v.  2243. 

He  maketb  no  nobbes. 

But  with  his  dialogues 
To  prove  our  prelates  gods 
And  laymen  very  lubbs 
Beating  them  with  bobber. 

Skelton.  The  image  of  Ypocrysye , in  Ellis. 

When  fencers  fees  arc  like  to  apes  rewards 
A peace  of  breade,  and  therewithal  a fob  be. 

Gascoigne.  The  steel  Clot. 

Now  wight  that  acta  on  stage  of  bull, 

In  skulliTs'  bark  does  lie  at  Hull, 

Which  he  for  pennies  two  does  rig, 

All  day  on  Thames  to  bob  for  grig. 

Davcnant.  The  long  vacation  in  London. 

If  anv  mantle  hapened  by  lunge  sitting  to  slrpe,  or  by  anv  other 
coutenance.  In  shore  livm-wlfc  to  be  were,  lie  was  aodrynely 
bobbed  on  the  face  bv  the  seruantes  cf  Nero  for  that  purpose 
attendyngc.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Gavemorr,  p.  26. 

So  long  as  they  are  secure  of  any  frare  and  daungrr,  they  go 
directlv  streiglit,  lciting  down  their  bora*  at  length  along  their 
•ides,  which  naturally  by  themselves  have  a round  point  or  fob  at 
tlie  tad.  11.11., e PUut.  T.  L (ol  2M._ 

. . . ■ Auaunt  you 

Curres,  be  thy  month  or  hlacke  or  shite  : 

Or  bolt  tile  tight,  nr  troudle  tail*,  _ 

Tom  trill  make  him  weepe  and  waite. 

Shahspeare.  Lear,  fol.  299. 
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His  u$le-rod  made  of  n utordjr  oak, 

His  line  a cable , which  in  storm*  ne'er  broke, 

His  book  be  baited  with  a drnfon’i  tail, 

And  sat  upon  a rock,  and  bobb’d  for  whale. 

King.  Upon  a GmmI’i i angling. 

We  shall  only  instance  one  of  Uvc  most  useful  and  instructive, 
bob-cherry,  which  teaches  at  once  two  ooWe  virtles,  patience  and 
constancy,  the  Aral  in  adhering  to  the  pursuit  of  one  end,  the  latter 
in  bearing  a disappointment.  Pop*.  Martina*  Scribierus. 

Upon  our  way  from  hence  are  saw  a young  fellow  riding  towards 
us  full  gallop,  with  a bob- wig  and  a black  silken  bag  tied  to  it. 

Spectator,  No.  129. 

When  Tom  to  Cambridge  Amt  was  sent, 

A plain  brown  bob  he  wore ; 

Read  much,  and  look'd  aa  though  be  meant 
To  be  a fop  no  more. 

S kem tone.  The  Extent  of  Cookery. 

BOBANCE,  Fr.  bobancer,  to  boast. 

Of  my  purreance 

I spake  to  him,  and  said  him  how  that  he, 

If  1 were  widrire,  ghulde  wedden  me. 

For  certainly,  I any  for  no  bobance, 

Yet  was  I never  without  purreance 
Of  manage. 

Chancer.  The  Wif  of  l lathe i Tale,  Prologue,  T.  26149. 

Now  Irte  we  he  the  werre  of  Prsunce, 

And  the  Sondan  with  hy*  bobetunee. 

And  tnrnc  aycn  to  fayre  Floraunce, 
flow  that  ache  kam 

For  to  dwcllr,  through*  God dea  grace  and  chaunce. 

In  Jerusalem. 

Weber.  Human  ce  of  Detention  fmperalor,  v.  1550. 

Virile  on  for  an^c,  for  nl  hucre  bobannee, 

Ne  for  anowerie  of  )*c  kyng  of  Fraunre, 

Tucnti  score  and  fyne  batten  miacluuiucc 
Hy  day  and  eke  by  nyl»L 

tiition.  .Indent  Song* , p.  29. 

BOBBIN,  Fr.  “ bohinc,  a quil  for  a spinning  wheel; 
also  a skane  of  gold  or  silver  thread."  Cotgrnvc. 

And  mine  of  them  turned  in  mnnncr  of  spindles  or  bobttii #,  as 
folk  spin  or  twist  thercwitli,  yet  drawing  a troubled  and  uuequall 
course,  and  not  able  to  direct  and  cottipoae  the  motion  straight. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol,  994. 

I'm  sure  I always  lov'd  cousin  Con's  hazlr  eyes,  and  l>er  pretty 
long  fingers,  that  abc  twists  tltU  way  and  that,  over  the  baspicolls, 
like  a pared  of  bobbin*. 

Goldsmith.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

BOBBING,  an  obscure  village  in  the  County  of 
Kent,  remarkable  only  because  its  vicarage  was  once 
held  by  the  infamous  Titus  Oates.  It  stands  a mile 
and  a half  west  from  Milton.  The  population,  in  1821, 
was  32ft. 

BOBBIO,  a small  town  of  Upper  Italy,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Parma,  but  within  the  dominions  of  the  Kiug 
of  Sardinia.  It  is  situated  in  a hollow  ofthe  Appennines, 
on  the  left  b ink  of  the  Trehbiu,  and  near  its  conflux 
with  the  Bobbio.  This  town,  which  is  almost  buried 
amidst  hills,  is  surrounded  hy  wulls,  and  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  a celebrated  convent  built  by  St.  Colmnbano  in 
612.  It  had  formerly  the  title  of  n County,  and  was 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Bobbie* , which  was 
coded  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  in  1743.  It  is  the  see  of  a Bishop,  contains 
about  3500  inhabitants,  and  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Pavia,  and  thirty  north-east  of  Genoa.  Lnt.  44° 
45'  N long.  9C  12*  R.* 

BOCCALK,  a modern  Roman  liquid  measure,  equal 
to  about  two  English  quarts  ; seien  bvccoli  and  a half 
make  one  rubbia. 


BOCCHETTA,  LA,  a narrow  pass  across  a ridge  of  BOC- 
the  Appennines,  which  separates  the  territories  of  CHETTA, 
Genoa  from  those  of  Lombardy.  The  ridge  is  also 
frequently  called  by  the  same  name.  This  detile  is  very  BODE. 

narrow,  and  of  difficult  passage  ; and  though  the  dis-  . ^ > 

tance  from  Novi  to  Genoa  is  not  more  than  thirty 
miles,  it  often  requires  fourteen  hours  to  travel  from 
the  one  place  to  the  other.  This  pass  was  considered 
os  the  key  to  the  Genoese  territory,  and  was  defended 
by  redoubts ; but  the  Imperialists  forced  their  way 
through  it  in  1746,  and  the  French  effected  the  same 
object  in  1796*  The  ridge  of  Bocchettu  is  noted  for 
yielding  a beautiful  stone,  which  is  a varieguted  ser- 
pentine veined  with  marble. 

BOCCONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Dodecandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  of  two  leaves;  corolla  none ; style  bifid;  cap- 
sule of  two  valves,  one-seeded. 

A genus  of  the  PafHtveracta ; two  species  are  de- 
scribed, one  a native  of  Mexico  and  Jamaica,  the  other 
of  China. 

BOCI1N1A,  a town  in  Austrian  Galicia,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Poland,  noted  for  its  salt  mines. 

These  have  been  worked  ever  since  1261,  and  still 
api>car  to  be  inexhaustible.  They  employ  a great 
number  of  workmen,  and  yield  about  900,000  quintals 
of  salt  annually.  The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the 
road  from  Lemberg  to  Cracow,  and  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  latter  city,  contains  about  3200  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  mines,  or  in  trading 
in  their  produce.  Alabaster  is  also  obtained  there. 

BOCKHOLT,  or  Bociiolt,  a Bailliugc  and  town  of 
the  Prussian  States,  in  the  grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  Principality  of  Munster.  The  town  contains 
a population  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  has  some  valuable  iron  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Both  it  and  the  Boilliagc  were  granted  as  an 
indemnity  to  the  Prince  of  Kalins  in  1802.  It  afterwards 
formed  u part  of  the  French  Empire,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Principality,  was  assigned  to  Prussia  in 
1815. 

BOCONNOC,  a small  village  in  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall, the  population  of  which,  in  1821,  was  253.  Ad- 
joining it  is  a seat  of  Lord  Camelford,  which  during 
the  wars  of  Charles  I.  was  surprised  by  the  Kings 
party,  ami  made  the  unhappy  monarch's  head  quarters 
for  a few  days  in  August  and  September  1644.  The 
stump  of  an  oak  tree  is  still  shewn,  on  which  tradition 
says  the  Royal  standard  was  fixed.  While  resident  in 
this  house,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
King,  who  was  taking  exercise  in  the  hall.  A fisherman 
who  was  looking  on  at  the  time,  was  killed  by  the 
bullet  Iii  the  tree  jus*  mentioned,  a hole  used  to  be 
shewn  as  made  by  the  ball  -,  nod  to  increase  the  won- 
derment, the  leaves  were  said  to  have  changed  colour 
after  the  sacrilegious  net.  The  oak  in  fact  has  varie- 
gated leaves.  An  account  of  the  King's  residence  Lere 
will  be  found  in  Clarendon,  voL  ii.  p.  2.  518,  &c.. 

BODE,  e.  j Tooke  consider#  the  primitive  word 

Bo'okn,  v.  I to  be  the  A.  S.  btrda,  the  first  outward 

Boor,  n.  f extremity  or  border  of  any  thing. 

B(/dkwobd,  f A.  S.  bodian ; Ger.  bitten,  to  make 

Bo'dkmbnt,  % known,  to  manifest,  to  announce. 

Bo'uino.  I The  bode  came  to  the  King  (in  R. 

Brunne,)  is  the  news  came  ; it  was  made  known. 

To  abode,  to  bode,  and  to  forbode,  are  used  in  the 
same  manner;  viz. 
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BODE. 


To  see  or  discern,  to  shew  or  ethibit  some  external, 
super  tic  ial  appearance,  sign  or  token  ; from  which 
wc  infer  good  or  ill. 

yt  bode  com  to  ft  kynjr,  soiorned  >er  ia, 
but  It  kvng  Suane  fe  toua  wild  be  wyn. 

R.  Brnnnt,  p.  43. 


On  Wuuonday  at  Burgh  in  Lyndeteu 
Com  hod*  to  b*  ity «*sj,  &.  ^u*  gan  )H*i  »ei«, 
bat  J»o  dukr  Sjwnnte  bad  uken  in  hi*  babe 
Macbog,  p*  Scottea  kjrny.  P«  61. 

kulke  iterr*  ys  acltle  yi  eye,  bote  yt  boddyng*  be. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  416. 


In  )e  jer,  y»t  he  wa«  ynome,  men  vaey  ywy* 

J«!  taykrde  atirre,  >at  girt  bodynge  ya. 

Id.  p,  423. 

Whan  bodword  com  bam  title 

To  London  for  to  com,  whan  parlcment  ahold  be, 

Ala  cuatom  nns  woone,  A uk  }*er  hia  liuere. 

R.  Hr naMe,p.  146. 

Hia  apere  was  of  tyn  cyprca, 

That  bodetk  werre,  and  nothing  pees 
The  bed  ful  abarpe  yground. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sin  Thopat,  X.  13810 

Alexander,  who  beinire  deairnua  to  vodoe  the  fatal  knottc  at 
Gordinm  a lowne  In  Phrygia,  hearing*  that  the  empiere  of  the 
world*  wa»  boded  by  an  olile  proplwcie  to  him  that  could*  vnknltte 
it,  not  finding*  out  the  ctitie*  of  the  atringea,  not  pereeiuinge  by 
wbal  meant**  he  could*  doo  it,  drew*  fourth  hia  awoorde,  and 
hewed  il  in  puxca,  supplying*  waote  of  skil,  with  wilful  violence. 

Hardingr , in  Jewel,  fol.  81. 

One  word  preaenteth  unto  them  aafrtie,  vietorie,  life  and 
libertic  : the  other,  I dread  to  forfot  what  it  may  import. 

Holland.  Uric*,  fol.  270. 


Trot.  Thia  fooliah,  dreaming,  aupentitioua  girle, 

Makes  all  these  bodemenl*. 

Skaktpeare.  Troihu  and  Crettide,  fol.  103 


The  at  range  overflowing  of  rice  and  wickedness  In  our  land, 
and  the  prodigious  increase  and  Impudence  of  infidelity  sod  im- 
piety, hath  of  late  year*  loaded  eery  ill  to  u»,  and  brought  terrible 
judgments  upon  this  city  and  nation.  Til  lotto*.  Sermon  20. 

The  tnabl  from  that  ill  omen  turn’d  her  eyes. 

And  with  IoimI  shrieks  and  clamours  rent  the  skies, 

Nor  knew  what  signify ’d  the  boding  sign, 

But  found  the  powen  displeas'd,  and  fear’d  the  wrath  divine. 

Dry  den.  P alamo*  and  Areite,  book  iu. 

Jarvis.  One  who's  voice  la  a putting  bell. 

Hon  bymood.  Well,  well,  go,  do. 

Jarvis.  A raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief. 

Goldsmith.  The  Good  Matur'd  Man. 

So  sad  Apollo  with  a boding  sigh. 

Told  his  fond  child  the  danger  of  tli«  sky . 

Careful  the  parent,  such  advice  to  girt  ; 

Could  fate  be  chang'd,  or  headstrong  youth  believe  1 
Harte.  Tkebaid  of  S taint t,  book  vi. 

BODGE,  v.  "1  "I  find,”  says  Mr.  Mnlone, 41  bodg- 

Bodcb,  n.  } cry  used  by  Nash  in  his  Apologi*  of 
Pierce  Penniless,  1593,  from  botehery."  And  Mr.  Stee- 
vcn§  thinks  that  41  wc  bodg'd,"  only  means  44  we 
boggled,  made  bad  or  bungling  work  of  our  attempt 
to  rally.  A low  unskilful  tailor  is  often  called  a botcher." 

To  bodge  and  to  botch  seem  nearly  the  same  word 
differently  written  and  pronounced. 

Mr.  Nares  revives  the  conjecture  of  Johnson  that 
we  should  read  44  budge,"  but  the  context  is  decidedly 
against  it. 

With  this  we  charg’d  again c : but  out  alas, 

**  bodg’d  again*,  as  I haue  seen*  a swan 
W ith  bootlrxfie  labour  swim  me  againat  the  tyde. 

And  ap«nd  her  strength  with  ouer-matehing  wanes. 

Skaktpeare.  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  161. 


Because  it  follow* th,  in  the  aaxue  place,  nor  will  U be  a bodge  BODGE. 

in  thia,  1 cannot  omit  tbc  consequence  of  this  disheartening  

leveller.  Whitlock.  Mauntrt  of  the  Kngltsh,  437.  BODl.V 

NUS. 

BOD1ANUS,  from  the  Portuguese  bodiano,  (a  sea  i . 
fish  like  the  Tench.)  Bloch,  Lacep.,  Cuv.,  Schneid., 
fiodian.  In  •Zoology,  a genua  of  animal*  belonging  to 
the  family  Percbideh,  order  Acanlhoplerygii,  class  Puces. 

Generic  character  ; preopercule  neither  spitted  nor 
serrated  j opercule  having  one  or  more  spines. 

This  genus  was  first  formed  by  Bloch,  who  took  for 
the  generic  term,  the  vulgar  name  by  which  one  of 
the  species  is  known  among  the  Portuguese.  It  has 
since  been  adopted  by  other  naturalists,  but  has  been 
confined  by  Schneider  and  Cuvier  to  those  fishes 
which  possess  spines  only  on  the  opercule,  without 
the  preopercule  or  anterior  piece  of  the  opercule  being 
either  spined  or  serrated,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  Cirrhites  and  Lutjauus,  which  have  the  prc- 
opercule serrated,  and  from  the  Serranos,  which  have 
both  the  preopercule  serrated  and  the  opercule  spined. 

Ladpede  has  subdivided  the  genus  into  two  j 1st. 
such  as  have  the  tail  forked  or  divided,  and  2d.  such 
as  have  it  round  and  single.  Cuvier  has,  however, 
preferred  the  number  of  the  spines  to  form  the  sub- 
division on.  These  spines  are  always  placed  at  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  opercule  which  is  loose; 
and  Cuvier  does  not  consider  that  any  possess  more 
than  three  spines. 

a With  three  spines. 

B.  Gutlatut,  Bloch  j B.  Jacob  Erertscn,  La  cep.  ■, 
Iran-ocara  of  the  Japanese;  Camiais  of  the  Malaya; 

Jeic  Fish,  Brown.  The  general  size  of  this  fish  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  but  Bloch  believes  that  the 
Jtic  Fish  described  bv  Brown  in  his  History  of  Jamaica, 
and  which  measured  six  feet  in  length,  belongs  to 
this  species.  The  B.  Gutt.  has  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and 
anal  fins  partly  covered  with  small  scales,  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  edged  with  violet ; the  pectoral  and 
thoracic  fins  yellowish  ; the  head  and  body  speckled 
with  black,  presenting  some  resemblance  to  the  face 
of  a person  marked  with  the  small  pox  ; and  from  thia 
circumstance  the  name  of  Jacob  Ecertitn  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Dutch  seamen,  who  had  a comrade  of  that 
name  among  them  disfigured  by  the  small  pox,  when 
they  first  caught  this  fish.  They  ascend  the  river* 
during  spawning  time,  and  are  found  in  abundance 
near  St.  Helena,  and  in  tbc  seas  of  India  and  Japan. 

They  are  very  voracious,  are  easily  caught,  and  con- 
sidered a great  dainty.  Though  Schneider  lias  des- 
cribed another  genus  of  this  family  under  the  name 
of  Ccphalopholis,  he  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  same  animal  as  this  B.  Gutt.,  and  Cuvier  agrees 
with  him  on  that  point. 

B.  Beenak,  Bloch,  Laccp. ; B.  Zebra , Shaw  j Striped 
Bodian.  General  colour  a deep  red  with  seven  or 
eight  brown  stripes  running  along  the  head  and  body, 
and  extending  into  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  j fins 
yellow  with  a brownish  tinge  ; tail  round  with  a 
transverse  curved  black  line  running  along  its  base  ; 
native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  called  Bunak. 

B.  Louti,  Larfp. ; Perea  Louti,  Lin.  ; Louti  of  the 
Arabs.  About  two  feel  long;  general  colour  of  a 
deep  red  spotted  with  violet ; the  fins  edged  with 
yellow ; it  lives  amongst  the  corals  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

B.  Mmiatus,  Schneid. ; Perea  Miniala,  Forsk. ; Zar- 
bun  of  the  Arabs.  Of  a cochineal  red  colour  spotted 
with  blue ; native  of  the  Red  Sea.  Schneider  mention* 
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BODIA-  two  v arietta  of  this  species  known  to  the  inhabitants 
NU&  l>y  the  names  of  Baldh  and  NadjxL 
BODICE.  The  Summ(tna>  B.  Radula  of  Schneider,  have 
v ~j  also  three  spines  to  the  opercule  j as  also  B.  Stellifer 
of  Bloch. 

Cuvier  ha*  thought  proper  to  place  tins  Labre  Leo- 
pard anti  Labre  Mouchett  of  Lae^pede,  together  with 
Perea  Maculata  of  Bloch  in  this  genus,  under  the 
preceding  subdivision  ; but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  for  this  change,  as  they  are  not  possessed 
of  spines  according  to  the  account  of  Bloch  and 
Laclpede. 

fl  With  tiro  spinet. 

B.  Argenteus,  Bloch  ; Laclp.,  Silver  Bodian.  Body 
oblong,  and  covered  with  small  silvery  scales  ; the 
fins  are  yellow,  and  the  tail  edged  with  blue.  It  has 
been  taken  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

B.  Seba,  Schneid.  ; Perea  Oblonga,  Seba;  Scba's 
Bodian.  Body  round  ; head  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  brownish  zones. 

7 With  one  spine. 

B . At/a , Bloch,  Lac£p. ; B.  Ruber,  Schneid ; Acara 
Aya  of  the  Rrasilians  ; Red  Bodian . General  colour 
of  the  animal  red,  the  back  of  a deep  crimson,  the 
belly  silvery  ; each  opercule  terminated  by  a long  flat 
spine  ; is  about  a foot  long ; has  the  mouth  very 
large,  and  the  tail  crescent-shaped.  They  are  caught 
in  great  abundance  in  the  lakes  of  Brazil,  where  they 
are  dried  and  salted  for  food. 

B.  Marginalia,  Bloch ; B.  Apua,  Lac^p.  ; Parafi 
Apua  of  the  Brasilians,  Marginaled  Bodian.  Body 
red,  with  patches  of  black  above  the  lateral  line,  and 
smaller  black  spots  below  it ; the  extremities  of  the 
fins  and  tail  edged  with  black,  and  tipped  with  white. 
Found  on  the  Brasilian  coast  where  it  is  eaten,  and 
much  esteemed. 

B.  Strinius,  Schneid.  j Striated  Bodian.  The  body 
striped  perpendicularly  with  alternate  brown  and  white 
stri*  ; a brown  stripe  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  side  of  the  upper  lip  across  the  eye  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  opercule  ; the  tips  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins  edged  with  blue.  Native  of  the  East 
ladies. 

• B.  Mueroeephalus,  Lodp.  j Great-headed  Bodian.  Is 
described  by  Ladpede  from  one  of  Commcrson's 
drawings. 

Cuvier  also  considers  the  Ant  bias  Striatus  of  Seba 
and  Bloch  to  be  a Bodian,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
possess  any  spine. 

For  further  account  of  this  genus  see  Essay  on  Cbm- 
jparatioe  Anatomy  and  Zoology. 

Linncei,  Sy  sterna  Nature  Bloch,  Sy sterna  Icthyo - 
logia  d Schneider  j Ladpcdc,  Histoire  des  Poissons  ; 
Cuvier,  R*gne  Animal  { Shaw’s  General  Zoology. 

BODICE,  something  worn  round  the  body. 

And  firat  *hr  wet  brr  comely  rhriks, 

And  thro  her  boddice  green. 

Her  »ilken  cordes  of  twirtlc  twist, 

Well  plett  with  silver  sheen. 

Hardycanute,  in  Percy. 
Bat  I who  lire,  end  hare  llr’d  twentie  ycarc 
Where  I may  handle  ailke,  aa  free,  and  aecre, 

Aj  any  mercer ; or  the  whale-bun*  man 
That  quilts  those  bodies  1 hare  lesre  U> 

B.  Joiuon,  An  Elcgie. 
Her  bodies  half  way  the  unlac'd  j 
About  Ida  arms  she  slily  cast 
The  silken  bond,  and  held  him  fast. 

Prior,  Lor*  J Hi  armed. 


When  he  [Pope]  rose,  he  wss  invested  In  bodice  made  of  stiff  BODICK. 
canvass,  being  scarcely  able  to  bold  himself  erect,  till  they  were  — 
laced.  Jo  Anson.  Life  of  Pope.  BODY. 


BODKIN.  Skinner  suggests  that  it  may  be  a 
bodikin,  n diminutive  of  body;  on  account  of  its  thin- 
ness, its  slenderness. 


But  on  a time  Brutus  and  Cassius, 

That  ever  bad  of  hU  high  otat  enrie. 

Full  prirely  had  made  cnnspirlrie 
A grins  this  Julius  in  aolil  wise  : 

And  cast  the  place,  in  which  he  ahnlde  die 
With  bodekisu,  as  I thal  you  devise. 

Chaucer.  The  Mr,  aha  Tale,  ▼.  14  625. 

At  last  with  bodkins  dubd  and  Joust  to  death  ; 

And  all  his  [Caesar’s]  glorie  bnnisht  with  his  breath. 

Gascoigne,  The  Fruits  of  H'arr*. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  empire  bis  manner  war  to  retire  him- 
selfe  daily  into  a secret  place  for  one  hour,  and  there  doc  nothing 
else  but  catch  flies,  and  with  the  abiirp  point  of  a bodkm  or  writing 
steel  pricke  the  through:  in  so  much,  aa  wW  one  enquired, 
whether  any  bodie  were  with  Caesar  within  ? Vi  bin  CrUpvs 
made  answer  not  impertinently,  bo,  not  so  much  as  a flic. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  fol.  261. 


He  aitteth  in  inilgemcnt  almost  eucry  day.  They  rw  no 
speech,  hut  give  rp  their  supvlicattom  written  iu  the  leaues  of  a 
tree  with  the  point  of  an  yron  nigger  theu  a bodkin. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  ^r.  Ralph  Fitch,  v.  Si.  fed.  2 GO. 

If  I had  stuck  him  with  my  bodkin,  and  behaved  myself  like  a 
man,  rinco  he  won't  treat  me  like  a woman,  I had,  1 th'luk,  served 
him  right.  * Spectator,  No.  SOB. 


BODMIN,  a Borough  town  in  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall, on  the  border*  of  Devonshire, 234  miles  west  from 
London.  It  was  formerly  distinguished  for  its  nume- 
rous religious  foundations,  having  possessed  a priory, 
» cathedral,  and  thirteen  other  churches.  At  present  it 
COUflist*  of  little  more  than  a single  street  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  containing  one  large  parish  church  of 
irregular  architecture.  A prison  on  the  plan  of 
Howard  was  built  here  in  1779.  The  wool  trade 
exists  in  this  town,  and  its  chief  manufacture  is  serge, 
llodinin  was  chartered  in  Edward  I.  reign.  It  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament,  and  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  open  Borough  in  Cornwall.  The  summer 
assizes  are  held  in  this  town.  Population  in  1821, 
2902. 

BODROG,  the  name  of  a river  and  County  of 
Hungary.  The  river  rises  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tain*, on  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  falls  into  the 
Thcyss  at  Zokay.  The  County  is  situated  at  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  been 
united  to  that  of  Batsch  ever  since  1749.  It  is  chiefly 
peopled  by  Kasdans,  mostly  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  religions.  There  is  ulso  a noted 
castle  called  Bodrog  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  County  derived  its  name  from 
the  castle  or  the  river. 

BODY,  r.  A word  of  very  various  upplicn- 

Bodt,  h.  I cations.  Skinner  thinks  that,  when 
Bo'diko,  F used  as  it  is  in  Lincolnshire  for  the 
Ro'dilrss,  V lower  part,  in/eriori  corporis  parte, 

Bo'dilv,  adj.  1 it  is  connected  with  theGer.  boden. 
Bo'dilt,  adc.  1 which,  according  to  Wnchter, 
Bo'dy-gvaru.  J means  fundus,  (i.  c.  bottom.)  et 
quicquid  natura  pt  dibus  nostris  caUandum  subjecit. 

It  is  applied  to  the  body — of  a man  or  other  animal, 
a*  distinguished  from  the  members ; of  a tree,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  branches  ; of  an  army,  as  distin- 
guished from  van-guard,  rear-guard,  &c. ; to  material 
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BODY,  things,  as  distinguished  from  immaterial  ; to  the  main 
bulk,  the  greater  proportion,  the  united  or  collected 
mass. 

To  body,  or  to  embody,  is  to  put  into  bodily, 
corporeal,  material  or  substantial  shape  or  form. 

Tu  ye  eldest  lie  wide  first,  “ dogter  ich  liidde  y« 

Scy  me  nl  rlene  )iu  lierte,  how  mache  hmi  loucst  me, 

Mill  bejre  Godes,"  quoy  hi*  msrde,  “ to  vrilncsM  I take  echon 

ya:  v lone  mine  in  myu  iierte  yi  leue  Lodi  one 

y*n  mvn  jioule  and  uiy  iif,  yat  in  my  badi  ys." 

JL  Gloucester,  p.  29. 

He  for  despit,  and  for  Ills  tyrannic. 

To  don  die  tied  bodies  a rilnilic. 

Of  alle  nor  lordes,  irltirb  that  ben  yslavre, 

Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  a bupe  y draw, 

And  will  not  roflrcn  licni  by  non  asaunt, 

N'cytiier  to  ben  ybrrird,  ne  y brent 
But  innkclb  bonndraete  Item  in  dlspite. 

Chancer.  7' Me  Knightcs  Tale,  v.  944. 

'riierfore  I aey  to  you  that  ye  be  not  beay  to  youre  lyf,  wbat  ye 
•chul  etc,  neither  to  your  bodi,  with  wbat  ye  acbul  be  clotbid. 
whether  lyf  U not  more  Uian  mete  and  the  body  more  than  the 
doth  ? * Wiclif.  Matthew,  cb.  ri. 

Tberfore  I say  vnto  you  : hr  not  rare  full  for  your  lyfe,  what  ye 
shall  rate  or  wbat  ye  shall  drinkc,  nor  yet  for  your  AoWy,  what  ye 
shal  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  worth*  then  menle,  ami  the 
body  more  of  value  the  raiment.  Bible,  1551. 

Bodily  manslaughter  4s  whan  thou  sleert  him  with  thy  Uwntr* 
In  other  maner,  as  whan  tbon  coromandcal  to  ale  a man,  or  dies 
yercst  conscil  to  »le  a man. 

Chau  err.  The  Pernnet  Tale,  V.  U.  p,  330. 

Like  to  the  a fed  boyrterwu  bodied  oke. 

The  whidi  wnoru;  tlie  Alpcs  the  nortberne  wimlcs 
Blowymr  now  from  this  quarter,  now  from  tluit, 

Betwist  them  striue  to  oiterwhdme  with  blast»: 

The  wbistlyng  avre  among  tbc  bra  one  Ives  rores. 

Surrey.  .Vnris,  book  ir. 

Firste  for  thy  bodyliche  kvnde, 

And  for  thy  woeful  soul  also, 

Thou  sbalt  be  hole  of  Iwth  two. 

Ciurrr.  Cum/.  //«.  book  IL  fol.  4G. 

THe  Mitnlfication  of  baptism  is  described  of  Panic  in  die  6th  of 
y«  Romaioes,  that  as  we  arc  plnn/cd  bodily  into  the  water.  Fuen 
so  we  arc  dead  A buried  with  Christ  from  ainne. 

Frith.  WorJktt,  fol.  93. 

On  Wednesday  the  Indians  of  the  tounc  bailing  hunted  a doe, 
sbee  tooke  soyk  H rime  neerour  ship,  and  putting  off  with  our 
boat  we  tooke  her,  being  like  vnto  cmr  dcerc  in  Engtaud,  not 
altogetlwr  so  fat,  hut  very  good  flesh  nod  good  bodird. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  iff.  Thomas  Musham,  r,  ii.  fol.  695. 

• For  of  all  for  mi,  she  holds  the  f.rtf  degree, 

Tliat  are  to  grcuu  material  bodies  knit ; 

Yet  she  herself  is  batlyle et  and  free  ; 

And,  tliongh  confin'd,  is  almost  Infinite. 

Darts.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sec.  iv. 

Then  the  senate  graunted  out  a decree,  that  the  consul  before 
be  departed  from  the  eltie,  should  put  up  a bill  or  supplication 
unto  the  bodic  of  the  people,  that  it  would  please  them  to  elect  a 
dictalour.  Holland.  LMmt,  fol.  629. 

Idea  is  a bodJrue  substance,  wbiche  of  itaclfe  bath  no  subsis- 
tence, but  giveth  figure  and  forme  unto  shapeless  matters,  and 
becorametb  tbc  very  cause  that  bringeth  them  into  shew  and 
evidence-  M.  Plutarch,  fol.  666. 

I shall  read  re  mv  brother  into  vour  handes,  to  do  your  pleasure 
with  hym,  without  he  wotl  ©bey  a*  I woil  hauc  him  ; so  tluit  ye 
promyse  me  lnr  tbc  fayth  of  your  body,  that  ye  shall  do  his  person 
no  bod* tv  hurt.  Froissart,  Chnnycle,  v.  1.  C.  Uru. 

Now  1 give  up  my  shop,  ami  dispose  of  all  my  poetical  goods 
at  once  ; I roust  therefore  desire,  that  the  public  would  please  to 
take  them  in  the  gross  ; and  that  every  body  would  turn  over 
wbat  Ii ; does  not  like.  Prior.  Postscript  to  Air  Work*. 


The  ancient  sage,  who  did  so  long  maintain  BODY. 

That  bodies  die,  but  souls  return  again,  V.  — v 

Wiiii  all  the  births  and  deaths  be  bad  in  store. 

Went  oat  Pythagoras,  and  came  no  more. 

Prior.  7o  the  Memory  a/  Hon.  Colonel  G.  Vitiure. 

I am  mightily  mrpris'd  to  see  you  so  good  a judge  of  our  nature 
and  circumstance.*,  since  you  arc  a mere  spirit,  ami  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  bodily  part  of  us.  Tatter,  No.  15. 

But  bow  a body  to  fantastic,  trim, 

And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  ntlirr, 

Can  lodge  an  heavenly  mind — tlrmanil*  a doubt. 

Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  ii. 

As  men  grew  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  heavenly  Min , they  became  more  and  more 
sensible,  that  the  sun,  earth,  and  planets,  bear  some  wry  peculiar 
relation  to  one  another.  Beattie.  On  7‘iutk,  part  u.  ch.  1. 

But  in  reality  it  arose  from  very  different  causes:  sometimes 
from  bodily  pain,  which  be  often  felt  when  he  did  not  own  iL 
Portent,  I Aft  of  Archbishop  Seeker. 

It  is  in  the  body-politic,  as  in  the  natural,  those  disorders  are 
moat  dangerous  that  iluw  from  the  head. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  letter  22.  hook  iv. 

Ukrci.ab  Bodies,  in  Geometry,  sometime?  also  called 
Platonic  Bodies,  are  those  contained  under  any 
number  of  regular,  equal,  and  similar  polygonal 
planes.  Notwithstanding  the  general  nature  of  this 
definition,  yet  there  arc  only  five  solids  of  this  kind, 
viz. 

The  Tetrahedron,  or  triangular  pyramid,  which  has 
four  triangular  faces. 

The  Hexahedron , or  cube,  has  six  square  faces. 

The  Octahedron,  has  eight  triangular  faces. 

The  Dodecahedron,  has  twelve  pcnlagonnl  faces. 

The  Icosahedron,  has  twenty  triangular  faces. 

These  Bodies  may  be  formed  mechanically  in  paste- 
board as  follows.  Having  described  the  several 
regular  and  equal  polygons  as  indicated  above,  and 
as  shewn  in  figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  ,r»,  plate  XVI.  let  them 
be  cut  about  hulf  through  in  those  lines  which  con- 
nect the  plane  sides  with  each  other  ; and  then  fold 
them  into  their  solid  forms  shown  in  figs.  G,  J,  8,  9,  lO, 
cementing,  or  uniting  the  edges,  with  glue,  or  other- 
wise. These  five  Bodies  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
interesting  science  of  Crystallography.  Our  object, 
however,  in  this  place  is  to  examine  their  mathema- 
tical properties  : the  forms  arising  out  of  the  different 
combinations  of  these  solids  being  considered  in  our 
trratise  on  Cbystalloorapiiy.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
surface  of  any  of  these  Bodies  will  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  area  of  each  face  by  the  number  of  faces  ; 
and  the  area  of  each  face  is  found  hy  multiplying  the 
square  of  its  side  by  the  proper  tabular  number  given 
for  it  in  books  of  mensuration  j that  is  by  the  area 
of  n like  polygon  whose  side  is  unity. 

Now  the  area  of  a 

Triangle  whose  side  is  1 is  = 4-  *J3 

Square = 1 

Pentagon = 4 ^(1  + 4 v^5) 

If  therefore  we  denote  the  linear  edge  of  each  of 
these  solids  by  S,  we  shall  have  for  the  respective 
superficies. 

Tetrahedron  = 4 S*  4 — S*  */3 

Hexahedron  = 6 S*  =s  S1  6 

Octahedron  = 9 S8  4 — 2 S*  */3 

Dodecahedron  ....  sa  12  8*  4 */(!  4*  4 = 

9S«  ^(1+4  ^/5) 

Icosahedron  = 20  S1  4 y'S  = 5 S*  ^ 
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And  the  solidity  of  the  same  Bodies  will  l 
pressed  by 

Tetrahedron  = tV  S1 
Hexahedron  = S’ 

Octahedron  s=  A S’ 

//47  +51  */5\ 
Dodecahedron  = 5 S3  \ / ( — 1 


Icosahedron  = 


Or  by  reducing  these  radical  expressions  to  their 
proper  numerical  values,  we  shall  have  the  following 
tabulated  numerical  results,  from  which  the  surface 
may  be  formed  by  squaring  the  linear  edge,  and 
multiplying  by  the  proper  number  in  the  third  column  ; 
end  by  cubing  the  linear  edge,  and  multiplying  by  the 
corresponding  number  in  the  fourth  column,  we  shall 
have  the  solidity. 


Table  of  the  surface*  and  solidities  of  the  fee  Regular 
Bodies,  the  linear  edge  being  unity. 


No.  of 
Sides. 

Names. 

Surfaces. 

Solidities. 

4 

6 

8 

18 

50 

Tetrahedron 

1 *7380508 
6 0000000 
3464 1016 
806157788 
8 6608540 

01 178513 
1-0000000 
0 4714045 
7*6631189 
8 1816950 

Dodecahedron  .... 

Sec  Hutton's  Treatise  on  Mensuration. 


BOEDROMIA,  solemn  festivals  held  at  Athens,  in 
memory  of  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus,  who  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  in  the  reign  of  Ercch- 
theus,  when  they  were  invaded  by  Eumolpus  the  son 
of  Neptune.  Plutarch  refers  the  name  to  the  victory 
won  by  Theseus  over  the  Amazons.  Iu  either  cose  it 
was  derived  avb  r S i.e.  from  coming  to  help, 

and  gave  its  title  to  the  third  month  of  the  Athenian 
year,  which  contained  thirty  days,  and  answered  to 
the  1 titter  part  of  our  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September. 

BCEIIMERIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Monoecia,  order  Tttrandria.  Generic  character  : male  j 
calyx  four-partite ; curollanone;  nectary  none:  female  ; 
calyx  none  ; corolla  none  ; style  one  ; seed  one. 

A genus  allied  to  Urtica.  Willdenow  describes 
twelve  species,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

BOERIIAAVIA,  in  Botany,  (Angl.  Hogweed)  a genus 
of  plants,  class  Monandria,  order  Slonogynia.  Generic 
character  : margin  of  the  calyx  quite  entire  ; corolla 
of  one  petal,  cumpanulate,  plicate  j seed  one,  naked, 
inferior. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  Mirabilis,  Marvel  of  Peru,  or 
Belle  de  Nuit.  Twelve  species  arc  described  by 
Willdenow. 

BOG,  r.  A From  the  Dutch,  boogen,  fleet  ere. 
Bog,  w.  I quia,  se.  prementi  eedit;  because  it 

Bo'ooy,  > gives  way  to  pressure.  Fir  Re r.  in 

Bo'glamd,  [ Skinner.  In  A.  S.  bug-an,  to  bow,  to 
Bo'oTaoTTKR.  J bend. 

No  part  or  comer  man  csnlooke  upon. 

But  there  are  object*,  bid  him  to  be  gone 
Aa  farre  as  be  can  flic,  or  follow  day, 

Hat  her  than  here  so  bogg'd  in  vices  stay. 

J anion.  Underwood.  Am  Epistle  to  m Friend,  fol.  19t. 
VOL.  XV11I. 
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Therefore  of  purpose  be  sometime  brought  them  one  wny,  other 
while  another  way,  and  at  last  brought  them  into  a great  bog  or 
niJiiiftb,  full  of  »lcep  boles  and  ditches,  and  where  they  must  needs 
make  many  turns,  and  returns  before  they  could  get  out  again, 
and  yet  very  hardly.  Norik.  P la  torch,  fol.  489. 

This  prouioce  of  Amapaix  is  a very  low  and  a innrisb  ground 
nere  the  riuer;  and  by  reason  of  the  red  water  which  isaucth  out 
in  small  brandies  thorow  tbe  fenny  and  boggy  ground,  there  breed 
diuers  pou-mfull  wormrs  and  serpent*. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  ifc.  Sir  Hatter  Ralegh,  X.  iii.  fol. 639. 
Co,  conquerors  of  your  male  and  female  toes ; ' 

Men  without  hearts,  and  women  without  hose. 

Each  bring  bis  love  a bogland  captive  home  j 
Such  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become. 

Dry  den.  Prologue  to  the  Prophetess. 

Por  he  that  is  deeply  engnged  in  vice  is  like  a man  laid  fast  in 
* who  by  a faint  and  Uty  struggling  to  get  out,  does  but 

•pend  his  strength  to  no  purpose,  ami  sinks  himself  (lie  deeper 
hto  it.  Tillotson.  Sermon  2tJ. 

While,  st  each  step,  his  trembling  rider  quakes. 

Appall'd  with  thoughts  of  bog,  or  esvern'd  pit. 

Or  Lreach'rotis  earth,  subaiding  where  they  tread, 
Tremendous  passage  to  the  realms  of  dratli ! 

Jago.  Edge-hill,  book  iii. 

Por  if  l have  been  led  into  bogs  and  qungmircs,  by  following  an 
Ignis  fatuus,  what  can  I do  better,  than  to  wnra  others  to  beware 
ut  it  ? Reid ‘ i Enquiry,  cb.  L SCC.  8 

It's  a damn'd  long,  dark,  boggy,  dirty,  dangerous  way. 

Goldsmith.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

BO’GGLE,  r.  A The  diminutive  of  bog  • q.  d.  to 

Bc/oclk,  n.  f stick  in  tbe  mud,  labouring  in  vain 

Bo'gglek,  f to  disembarrass  yourself.  Skinner. 

Bo'gclish.  J To  stick  or  stay,  as  if  sunk  in  a 
bog  ; unable,  afraid,  unwilling  to  proceed  or  advance, 
and  thus — to  hesitate. 

He  [Edw.  Bagshaw,  jun.]  frll  to  the  old  trade  cf  conre ntlclinj 
and  raising  sedition,  for  which  being  ever  and  anon  troubled,  (he) 
bad  at  length  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  tendered  to 
him,  but  he  bogUng  at  them  at  first,  and  alicrwards  denying  to 
Ukc  them,  was  coipneitted  prisoner  to  Newgate. 

Hood.  A theme  Oxon.  ii.  492. 

Ros.  My  lord,  I do  coofeue  the  ring  was  hers. 

Kin.  Von  boggle  shrewdly,  eury  feather  starts  you . 

Is  this  the  man  you  speak'e  of  ? 

Shahsptnre.  Aire  Welt  that  End*  Well,  fol.  253. 

Ctxo.  Good  my  lord. 

ANT.  You  baue  beene  a boggtler  ever. 

But  when  we  in  our  viriouinesse  grow  bard, 

(Ob  misery  on’t)  tbe  wise  Gods  secle  our  eyes. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  fol.  357. 

What  wise  man  or  woman  doth  not  know,  that  nothing  is  more 
sly,  touchy,  and  bogglish,  nothing  more  violent,  rash,  ami  various, 
thun  that  opinion,  prejudice,  passion,  and  superstition,  of  the 
many  or  common  people  ? 

Bp.  Taylor.  Art/.  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 

Tis  true  indeed  when  a sinner  is  first  tempted  to  tbe  commis- 
sion of  a more  gross  and  notorious  sin,  his  conscience  is  apt  to 
boggle  and  start  st  it,  be  doth  it  with  great  difficulty  and  regret. 

Tit  tot  son.  Sermon  10. 

BOGMARUS,  from  the  Icelandic  r ogmere  or  waag • 
maar,  the  Virgin  of  the  gulfs,  Schneid.,  f ogmere.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Ttrnioides,  order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces.  Generic 
character  : dorsal  fin  extending  along  the  whole  of  the 
bock ; small  pectoral  fins ; tail  consisting  of  ten  radii; 
no  anal  or  ventral  fins. 

This  genus  has  been  described  from  a dried  specimen 
by  Hrnnnich  under  the  name  of  Gymnogaster  Arcticus ; 
but  Schneider  has  preferred  latinising  the  vulgar  name, 
by  which  it  is  known  amongst  tbe  Icelanders. 

B.  Islandicus,  Schneid.  Cuv. ; Icelandic  l ogmere.  It 
4 a 
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BOO*  is  about  four  feet  long,  with  the  body  long  and  com- 
MARIJS.  pressed,  covered  with  deciduous  silvery  scales ; the 
BOHEMIA  vertex  parallel  with  the  l»ack,  broad  above  the  nostrils, 
. __  , and  kt*el -shaped  near  the  spine  : from  the  middle  the 

v body  logins  to  diminish  in  size,  and  terminates  in  a 
sharp  tail  : the  lateral  line  running  along  the  belly, 
furnished  with  oblong  scales,  radiated  and  furnished 
with  a curved  honk,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
scale  ; the  belly  rough  with  a double  row  of  little  pro- 
minences ; the  general  colour  silvery,  with  black 
marks  between  the  eyes  on  the  neck  and  hack,  and 
above  the  vent.  This  fish  is  taken  occasionally  on  the 
coast  of  Iceland,  being  left  in  the  creeks  by  the  ebbing 
of  the  tide  ; the  natives  believe  it  to  be  poisonous  and 
therefore  do  not  eat  it. 

B.  Lanctolalns , Cuv. ; Regalec  LaitceoU f,  Ladp.  ; 
Lance -tailed  Vogmere . This  fish  is  described  by  Lud- 
pede  in  his  genus  Regalecut , but  it  cannot  belong  to  that 
as  it  does  not  possess  any  ventral  fins  which  the  Re- 
galecus  has  i Cuvier  and  Schneider  seem  inclined  to 
place  it  here  : — it  is  of  a golden  colour  shaded  with 
brown,  and  has  the  tail  shaped  like  a lance ; it  is 
described  from  some  Chinese  drawings. 

Sec  Bloch  Syttema  Icihyologia  h Schneider ; Lad* 
pede,  Histoire  des  Poissont ; Cuvier  Regne  Animal . 

BOGXOR,  a hamlet  of  the  parish  of  South  Berstead, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Sir  Kichard  llotham,  ori- 


ginally a London  hatter,  who  acquired  large  property 
in  East  India  shipping,  built  the  greuter  part  of  the 
village,  which  in  1781  consisted  only  of  a few  fishermen's 
huts.  It  is  now  a fashionable  resort  for  sea  bathing. 
Distant  6$  miles  from  Chichester,  69|  from  London. 

BOGOTA,  RIO  DE,  or  Fracas,  a river  of  South 
America,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  which  rises 
near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  after  watering  the  ele- 
vated plain  on  which  the  city  stands,  forms  the  cata- 
ract of  Tequendama,  where  it  escapes  from  the  south- 
west part  of  that  plain.  A little  above  the  fall,  the 
river  is  about  1 10  feet  wide,  but  it  contracts  to  40  feet 
before  it  reaches  the  crevice,  which  appears  like  a reut 
in  the  mountains  produced  by  an  earthquake.  This 
contraction  increases  the  velocity  of  the  water,  which 
by  a double  bound  is  suddenly  precipitated  through  a 
space  of  nearly  600  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  form- 
ing an  assemblage  of  all  that  is  j^rand  and  sublime  in 
these  phenomena.  A column  of  vapour  rises  like  a 
thick  cloud  from  the  yawning  gulf,  and  may  be  seen 
at  Santa  Ffc,  a distance  of  fifteen  miles,  reflecting  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

Bogota  is  also  the  name  of  a river  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  which  unites  itself  with  the  Santiago  and 
San  Miguel,  before  they  mingle  their  confluent  waters 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


BOHEMIA. 


Name. 


Situation, 
bounda- 
ries, extent 
and  popu- 
lation. 


Division. 


BOHEMIA,  a kingdom  of  Europe,  situated  towards 
the  centre  of  Germany,  and  forming  a j*art  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  Its  name  is  derive<KS>m  the  German 
word  Boehcim  or  Boehmen,  implying  the  residence  or 
country  of  the  iiau,  a branch  of  the  Celts,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  passed  from  Gaul  into  Germany 
about  GOO  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Those  tribes 
haring  proceeded  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Quodi  and 
S&rmatia,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  Her- 
cynian  forest,  which  then  spread  itself  over  the  preset*. 
Bohemia.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Marcomanni,  who  kept  possession  of 
the  country  till  the  sixth  century,  when  they  were 
displaced  by  the  Scluvonians,  under  a leader  named 
Czechow,  who  governed  with  such  wisdom  pnd  cle- 
mency, that  the  Bohemians  still  call  themselves  Cze- 
chotDMHs,  and  their  country  Czech y.  Bohemia  is  situ- 
ated between  latitude  48°  3</  and  51°  5',  and  is  bounded 
by  Saxony  and  Silesia  on  the  north,  Bavaria  and 
Austria  Proper  on  the  west  and  south,  and  Moravia 
on  the  east.  It  forms  an  oval  figure,  comprising  about 
20,245  square  English  miles,  and  a population,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  enumeration,  of  3,203,300  indi- 
viduals, which  is  about  158  persons  to  each  square 
mile.  In  addition  to  its  present  territories,  the  King- 
dom of  Bohemia  once  comprised  Moravia,  Silesia,  and 
Lusatia. 

Since  the  year  1751,  Bohemia  has  been  divided 
into  sixteen  circles,  (exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
which  ranks  as  a separate  district,)  each  of  which  derives 
its  name  from  its  chief  town.  These  circles,  with 
their  extent  and  population,  in  1811,  are  the  fol- 
lowing } viz. 


Circle*. 

Square  miles. 

Population. 

Prague,  district  of 

55  ... 

..  61,966 

1. 

Bcruun 

. . 1406  . . . 

..  131,770 

2. 

Biczow 

1053  ... 

..  195,117 

3. 

Budweis 

..  1670  ... 

..  169,025 

4. 

Huntzlau 

..  1617  ... 

. . 313,592 

5. 

Chrudim 

..  1362  ... 

..  241,786 

6. 

Czaslau  

..  1298  ... 

. . 178,259 

7. 

Elnbogen 

..  lOOO  ... 

..  188,472 

8. 

Kaurziin 

..  1037  ... 

..  142,805 

9. 

Klattau 

..  872  ... 

. . 139,265 

10. 

KoningsgrUtz  . . . . 

..  1287  ... 

..  262,802 

11. 

Leutmeritz 

..  1349  ... 

..  291,138 

12. 

Pi  Ison  

..  1596  ... 

. . 168,943 

13. 

Prachin  

. . 1630  . . . 

..  209,416 

14. 

Rakonitz 

. . 1064  . . . 

..  133,015 

15. 

Saatz  

..  819  ... 

..  113,086 

16. 

Tabor  

...  1977  ... 

.,  159,639 

Few  countries  have  their  outlines  more  distinctly 
marked  by  nature  than  Bohemia.  It  resembles  a vast 
basin,  the  bottom  of  which  forms  a plain  considerably 
elevated  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  encompassed 
by  lofty  mountains.  The  Sucdctk  chain  and  the 
Riesengebirge  bend  round  its  north-east  frontier  ; the 
mountains  of  Moravia  encompass  it  on  the  south  and 
south-east  j the  Bohmcrwald,(apartof  the  ancient  *Sy/ro 
Ilercynia)  rises  on  the  west,  and  the  Erzgebirge  on  the 
north.  Much  of  these  mountains  arc  composed  of  gra- 
nite, upon  which  gneis,  mica,  slate,  porphyries, and  other 
primitive  rocks  repose,  and  are  covered  with  flaetz, 
limestone,  and  other  species  of  more  recent  formation . 
A great  part  of  the  western  chain,  as  its  name  implies. 
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BOHEMIA  (Bohmcrwald — Bohemian  Forni)  is  covered  with  thick 
forests,  and  even  its  highest  summits  are  generally 
clothed  with  brushwood  ; but  on  the  east  and  north- 
east, the  upper  parts  of  the  ridges  are  bare.  The 
Sucdetic  chain  resembles  an  immense  rampart,  sur- 
rounded by  a succession  of  other  ramparts,  placed 
transversely  upon  the  first  ; while  the  most  elevated 
and  naked  of  these  surrounding  heights  is  the  Itiesca- 
gebirge,  signifying  in  the  German  dialect,  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Giants.  On  the  side  of  Saxony,  the  highest 
of  the  summits  attain  an  elevation  of  30(10  or  3700 
feet.  On  the  east  they  are  higher,  but  we  arc  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  correct  determination  of  their  real 
height.  From  these  ridges  the  surface  generally  slopes 
toward?*  the  centre.  The  form  and  appearance  of 
Bohemia  induced  Werner,  the  celebrated  Gemiun 
mineralogist,  to  think  that  it  had  once  been  a great 
inland  sea  or  lake,  which  had  ultimately  forced  a 
passage  through  its  surrounding  barrier  at  Wintcrberg, 
by  opening  the  narrow  and  rooky  ravine  through 
which  the  Elbe  now  passes  from  Bohemia  into  Saxony. 

Bohemia  is  nearly  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Motdau,  which  flows  from  south  to  north,  passes  the 
Rivers.  capital,  and  lulls  into  the  Elbe.  This  last  is  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  the  recipient  of  the 
other  streams  that  rise  towards  its  confines,  and  flow 
to  the  interior,  till  they  arc  lost  in  the  Elbe,  which 
there  pours  their  accumulated  waters  through  the 
narrow  passage  in  the  mountains  above  mentioned. 
The  principal  of  these  tributary  streams  are  the  Moi- 
dau,  (the  second  in  the  kingdom)  the  Auxa,  the  Crelitx, 
the  Orlitz,  the  Dobra wa,  the  Iser,  and  the  Eger.  Such, 
however,  is  the  general  and  continued  declivity  of  the 
surface  of  Bohemia,  that  no  lakes  or  stagnant  marshes 
arc  found,  by  which  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  might 
be  deteriorated.  This,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  surrounding  mountain  barrier,  render  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  on  the  globe  under  the  same 
CUmaic and  degree  of  latitude.  Italy  scarcely  presents  a more 
seasons.  delightful  spring,  while  the  intensity  of  summer  and 
the  rigour  of  winter  arc  so  mitigated  by  local  circum- 
stances, as  only  to  introduce  an  agreeable  variety  of 
seasons.  Towards  the  elevated  borders  of  the  country, 
howeyer.the  air  is  often  sharp,  and  the  influence  of  winter 
prevails  to  a greater  extent.  Snow  lies  all  or  most  of 
the  year  in  some  of  the  secluded  spots  or  cavities  near 
Soil  snd  the  summits  of  these  ridges.  In  most  of  the  lower 
culture.  parts,  the  soil  consists  of  a rich  mould  capable  of 
yielding  all  the  vegetable  products  with  proper  culture, 
for  which  the  climate  is  adapted.  The  art  of  cultiva- 
tion, however,  has  made  but  slow  progress  in  Bohe- 
mia ; yet  so  liberally  is  the  labour  of  the  husbandman 
rewarded,  that  this  kingdom  exports  a variety  of  vege- 
table products  to  surrounding  states.  Grain,  pulse, 
bops,  flax,  and  hemp  are  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. All  kinds  of  fruit  arc  abundant  and  some  of  them 
of  superior  quality.  Wine  is  made  of  an  excellent  fla- 
vour, but  the  vineyards  do  not  receive  that  attention 
which  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  demand. 
Vegetable  Saffron  and  some  other  medicinal  articles  are  cultivated, 
produce.  but  the  great  crop  in  most  parts  is  hops,  which  are 
perhaps  not  excelled  in  quality  by  those  grown  in  any 
other  country.  A great  portion  of  Bohemia  is  neces- 
sarily covered  with  mountains  and  forests ; and  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  M.  Blumenbacb,  in  1816,  the 
average  produce  of  iU  arable  lands  since  1785,  has 
been  of 


McIicd. 

Wheat 1,87-1,241 

Rye 10*007*145 

Barley 4,149,429 

Oats  ' 8,278,546 
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Total  24,369,361 

The  arable  land  in  this  country  is  estimated  by  the 
same  writer  at  2,828,427  joch,  from  which  taking 
away  one-third  fur  fallow,  there  remains  1,885,618 
joch;  whence  the  average  produce  of  each  joch  was 
about  13  metren.  As  the  joch  is  very  nearly  on  English 
acre  and  a half,  and  a metzen  1$  Winchester  bushels, 
by  dividing  22$  by  1$,  we  shall  buve  15 1 bushels  as 
the  average  produce  of  each  English  acre  ; a sufficient 
proof  of  the  state  of  agriculture  upon  a rich  soil.  The 
extent  of  the  Bohemian  vineyards  is  also  stated  by  this 
writer  at  about  4408  joch,  and  the  produce  at  rather 
less  than  six  eimers  per  joch,  which  gives  26,448 
cimers  for  the  whole  produce.  Now  as  the  eimer  is 
equal  to  15  English  wine  gallons,  this  is  only  about 
60  gallons,  or  less  than  a hogshead  for  each  English 
acre. 

The  cattle  of  Bohemia  are  of  an  excellent  breed  ; Animals, 
the  horses  arc  also  of  great  value,  anil  the  sheep  have 
lately  been  much  improved.  The  whole  number  of 
these  in  Bohemia,  in  1813,  according  to  an  official 
statement,  was. 

Cattle  875,255 

Horae* 119,122 

8heep  1,090,241 

Numerous  herds  of  swine  arc  reared  in  the  Bohemian 
forests,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country.  Domestic 
fowls  are  also  objects  of  great  attention.  The  pheasants 
of  this  kingdom  arc  among  the  most  bcuuiiriil  in  the 
world.  Wild  fowl  and  game  of  various  kinds  alamnd 
as  well  as  wild  boars,  horses,  wolves,  bears,  linxes, 
foxes,  and  several  smaller  kinds.  The  rivers  and  ponds 
likewise  produce  a great  variety  of  cxccllcut  fish. 

Gold  has  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Gold. 
Bohemia,  but  the  quantity  has  not  been  considered 
sufficient  to  cause  the  mines  to  be  w orked  by  a govern- 
ment,which  possesses  the  precious  metal  in  such  abund- 
ance in  another  portion  of  the  empire.  Silver  is  more  Silver, 
plentiful,  and  its  mines  have  been  worked  w ith  much 
success.  The  richest  of  these  mines  were  those  of 
Kuttenberg,  but  these  were  some  time  since  inundated. 

Others  yielding  much  valuable  ore,  are  worked  at 
Joachimsthal.  Besides  which,  the  same  metal  is  also 
found  in  the  circles  of  Pilsen  and  Prnchin,  os  well  as  in 
the  district  of  Elobogcn.  The  whole  annual  produce, 
however,  is  not  very  great ; but  this  rather  arises  from 
the  abundance  in  other  places  of  the  empire,  than  from 
any  deficiency  in  this.  It  has  been  stated  at  2400 
marks  of  eight  ounces  each.  Iron  is  very  generally  iroi|, 
diffused  through  the  mountains  of  this  country,  and 
the  various  mines  yield  neuriy  200,000  quintals  a year. 

Copper  is  fouod  in  the  district  of  Elnbogen,  and  both  Copper, 
that  nnd  the  lead  are  often  mixed  with  silver.  Besides 
these  metals,  which  are  common  to  various  other 
countries  of  the  European  continent,  Bohemia  produces 
the  most  valuable  tin  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
except  that  of  England.  These  mines,  too,  arc  the  more 
remarkable,  os  beyond  them  that  metal  is  not  found  in 
Europe  towards  the  east.  Nor  is  it  again  discovered 
till  we  reach  Sumatra,  Banca,  and  Japan.  This  metal 
4 a 2 
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BOHEMIA  abounds  particularly  in  what  is  called  zinwald  (tin 
>j-  forest)  towards  the  western  confines  of  the  country  ; 

and  there  are  not  less  than  ten  mines  in  the  circle  of 
Saatz,  and  two  in  that  of  Leutincritz,  which  produce 
a sufficient  quantity  for  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  net  annual  produce  of  all  these 
mines,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  has  been  stated 
at  a million  of  Vienna  florins,  or  about  ^100,000. 
Cobalt,  zinc,  arsenic,  antimony,  manganese,  and  other 
minerals  arc  also  met  with  in  several  districts.  Sulphur, 
vitriol,  and  coal  arc  likewise  found,  os  well  as  fine 
marble,  jasper,  alabaster,  serpentine,  and  other  sub- 
stances of  that  class.  Various  gems  have  also  been 
found  in  Bohemia,  among  which  are  included  the 
sapphire,  topaz,  garnet,  hyacinth  and  pyropc.  Of  these 
the  garnet  and  pyrope  arc  highly  valued,  the  others 
are  but  little  esteemed.  Bohemia  is  also  noted  for  its 
mineral  waters,  which  not  only  attract  numerous  visi- 
tors, but  are  sent  to  most  parts  of  Germany.  Two  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  places  ore  Toeplitz  and 


Carlsbad. 

Principal  Prague  is  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  with 

toirna.  propriety  be  considered  as  the  second  city  in  the  Aus- 

Prseue.  tr*an  dominions,  least  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  It 

stnnds  on  the  river  Moldau,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  fromits  covering  several  hills,  and  contain- 
ing many  palaces  nnd  churches,  its  exterior  appearance 
Is  imposing.  Many  of  the  streets  ore  spacious.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  interspersed  with  fine 
gardens.  The  fortifications,  however,  ore  of  little  im- 
portance, since  Prague  has  been  repeatedly  besieged 
nnd  taken.  The  ancient  palace,  the  cathedral,  and 
numerous  churches  ore  among  the  principal  public 
buildings,  as  well  as  a magnificent  college  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  but  its  great  ornament  is  the 
University.  The  population  of  Prague,  though  much 
reduced,  is  about  80,000,  and  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
country  whose  commercial  transactions  are  of  a general 
or  extensive  nature.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  its  inhabitants 
are  Jews,  who  have  several  handsome  synagogues. 
A recent  traveller  observes,  **  the  name  of  Prague 
seems  to  have  been  recorded  in  characters  of  blood  : 
the  battles  and  sieges  of  which  it  has  been  so  often 
the  theatre,  makes  it  in  a degree  more  familiar 
to  one’s  imagination  than  most  of  the  other  German 
towns.  Its  aspect  is  forlorn  and  dreary  ; wide  deserted 
streets,  dirty  Jews  and  begging  monks,  ruinous  palaces 
and  mouldering  Gothic  churches  are  the  first  objects 
to  ^reet  a traveller's  eye  on  his  entrance.  Prague 
denves  its  name  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Moldau,  and  which  is  1800  feet  long  and  35  broad, 
and  consists  of  twenty 'four  arches.  On  the  battlements 
are  arranged  thirty-two  statues  of  saints,  and  on  each 
end  is  a high  Gothic  tower  of  handsome  architecture. 
The  cathedral  is  a fine  old  Gothic  building,  beautifully 
placed  on  the  steep  side  of  the  western  hill,  overlook- 
ing the  river  and  bridge,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
city.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  bombardment  of 
the  Swedish  army  during  the  thirty  years  war,  and  the 
mischief  then  done  still  remains  unrepaired.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  was  founded  by  Charles  IV.  in  1347. 
It  was  the  first  in  Germany,  and  was  attended  at  one 
time  by  40, 000  students,  who  rushed  in  such  crowds 
from  the  lecture  rooms,  that  a bell  used  to  be  sounded 


a quarter  of-  an  hour  before  the  classes  were  dismissed, 
to  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  streets 
clear.  But  this  University  can  now  scurccly  boast  the 


attendance  of  400  ragged  boys ; and  desolation  fills  up  BOHEMIA 
the  vacancies  of  a metropolis,  which  once  gave  the  laws  v-^ 
in  morals,  science,  and  politics  to  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  arts  still  linger,  but  it  is  only  to 
trace  the  relics  of  past  magnificence,  or  to  bewail  the 
loss  of  those  treasures  of  which  their  city  was  despoiled 
by  the  barbarous  Swedes.  It  is  impossible  to  mention 
the  name  of  this  fallen  city  and  not  call  to  mind  those 
of  John  Iluss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  successors 
of  Wlckliffe,  the  precursors  of  Luther,  and  the  cham- 
pion martyrs  of  truth  ; or  to  be  insensible  to  the 
" glorious  feelings  with  which  the  blind  Zisca  was 
inspired  ; who  rising  like  a phoenix  from  the  ashes  of 
Huss  and  Jerome,  spread  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
over  the  kingdoms  of  those  princes,  who,  by  suffering 
their  safe  conduct  to  be  violated  by  tbe  Council  of 
Constance,  hail  become  the  cowardly  accomplices  of 
these  legalized  murders.'  The  celebrated  astronomer 
Tycho  Brnche  died  at  Prague  in  1601.” 

Toeplitz,  which  is  situated  near  the  north-west  bor-  ToepCu. 
ders  of  Bohemia,  is  the  next  town  of  general  interest, 
and  has  long  been  celebrated  both  in  that  and  the 
adjacent  countries  for  its  springs.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a traveller  who  visited  it  a few  years  ago  : 

“ Toeplitz  is  like  Bath  in  our  own  island,  the  summer 
resort  of  the  fashionable  valetudinarians  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  who  flock  thither  in  multitudes  to  lounge, 
bathe,  and  gamble.  Its  waters  are  said  to  have  been 
in  good  repute  for  the  cure  of  gouty,  rheumatic, 
and  paralytic  complaints,  for  upwards  of  ten  centuries, 
having  been  discovered  some  time  about  the  year  76^. 

The  springs  arc  seventy  seven  in  number.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  these  springs  is  the  large  portion  of 
muriate  of  lime  which  they  hold  in  solution.  The  heat 
varies  from  ubout  98°  to  1 10°  of  Fahrenheit  The  en- 
virons of  Toeplitz  are  magnificent.  The  valley  in  which 
it  stands  is  about  six  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  screens  of  lofty  mountains,  of  the  most 
sublime  character  of  beauty,  in  some  parts  covered 
with  fine  forests,  in  others  gilded  with  corn  fields, 
or  richly  coloured  with  purple  heath9,  from  which  the 
naked  pinnacles  of  rock  rise  towards  the  sky.  Scattered 
in  the  hollows  around  are  some  beautiful  villages. 

Hanging  over  the  town  is  a rocky  mount  crowned  by 
a ruined  castle,  which  w'as  one  of  those  strung-holds 
of  that  mysterious  and  unfortunate  order,  the  Knights 
Templars." 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  manu-  Msnsfcc* 
factures  of  Bohemia  were  of  little  consequence  ■,  but  tures. 
since  the  peace  of  Hubertsberg,  they  have  experienced 
so  rapid  an  improvement  as  now  to  sur|ia9s  most  other 
continental  countries  of  equal  extent,  liy  their  cheap- 
ness and  superior  quality,  almost  every  foreign  article 
has  been  expelled  from  the  Bohemian  market.  They 
embrace  silks,  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  cambrics, 
laces,  thread,  hats,  paper,  ribbands,  stockings,  hard- 
ware, porcelain,  mirrors,  fire-arms,  and  works  in  tin, 
with  several  other  metallic  productions.  They  occupy 
a great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  j but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  officiul  statement  having  been 
published,  cither  of  the  value  of  the  several  articles,  or 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  whole  } and  to  state  those 
of  former  periods,  or  to  give  partial  estimates,  would 
rather  lead  to  error  than  afford  correct  information. 

A variety  of  restrictive  circumstances  fetter  the  com-  Commerce, 
mcrcc  of  Bohemia,  but  still  there  are  few  countries 
where  the  balance  of  trade  is  more  uniformly  in  its 
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BOHEMIA  favour.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  consists  in 
■—  exporting  the  manufactures  and  products  of  the 
Wa5!l>R  country  j for  the  import  of  most  foreign  articles  is 
. ‘ either  prohibited,  or  so  restricted  by  heavy  duties,  as 

to  amount  nearly  to  a prohibition.  The  countries 
with  which  the  trade  of  Bohemia  is  the  most  exteusive, 
are  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  j but 
most  of  the  commercial  transactions  are  in  the  hands 
of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  natives.  The  elegance  which  the  Bohemians  have 
attained  in  cutting  and  polishing  glass,  has  occasioned 
a great  demand  for  their  glass  vessels  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Most  of  the  manufactures  of  Bohemia 
are  carried  on  for  the  great  land-owners  j and  as  few 
of  these  reside  in  the  country,  the  balance  of  trade 
which  is  so  much  in  its  favour,  is  of  little  use  to  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants,  a*  the  profits  arc  usually 
spent  in  the  Austrian  metropolis  instead  of  adding  to 
the  general  capital  of  the  country.  The  want  of  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  except  by  a single  river,  and 
that  passing  through  foreign  states,  is  also  a great  im- 
pediment to  the  Bohemian  commerce,  which  is  at 
present  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
Vienna,  Trieste,  Leipzig,  and  Hamburg. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  also  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  general  government  is  intrusted  to  six  courts. 
1 . The  Council  of  Regency  or  great  Royal  Council,  which 
consists  of  the  supreme  Judge,  or  Burgrave  of  Bohe- 
mia, with  eighteen  Lieutenants  of  the  king,  and  other 
assessors-  9.  The  superior  Chamber  of  Justice  in  which 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  kingdom  presides.  3.  The 
Chamber  of  fiefs.  4.  The  new  Tribunal,  forjudging  the 
appeals  of  the  German  vassals,  having  a President, 
Vice-president,  and  other  officers.  5.  The  Royal  Cham- 
ber of  finances,  under  the  superintendence  of  a Presi- 
dent and  Vice-president ; and  the  Chancer}*,  which 
always  follows  the  Court,  and  is  consequently  esta- 
blished at  Vienna.  The  States  or  apparent  Legislative 
body,  consists  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  deputies  from 
several  towns,  which  meet  annually  at  Prague,  but 
rather  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Court  than  to  enact 
measures  of  their  own.  There  are  also  Courts  of  Justice 
established  in  each  of  the  circles,  with  the  privilege  of 
appeal  to  the  High  supreme  Court  at  Prague.  The 
peace  establishment  of  the  Bohemian  army  consists  of 
between  50,000  and  60,000  men  ; and  all  matters  rela- 
tive to  this  branch  of  the  government,  arc  under  the 
management  of  a military  tribunal  instituted  at  Prague. 
The  annual  revenue  is  about  j£*2,000,000.  sterling. 

Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Bohemin  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  seem  to  have  been  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  its  principles  and  doctrines  before 
the  Greek  forms  were  adopted,  nearly  300  years  after- 
wards. The  Roman  forms  and  rites  were  subse- 
quently reestablished  by  Bolislaus  II.  and  have 
constituted  the  national  religion  ever  since.  Bohemia 
has  also  been  conspicuously  engaged  in  the  religious 
discussions  and  struggles  of  Germany,  and  is  noted  for 
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the  part  it  took  in  those  conflicts,  when  John  Iluss  BOHEMIA 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  stood  courageously  forward  as  ^ 
the  champions  of  the  primitive  faith,  till  the  Council  . 

of  Constance  consigned  them  to  the  stake  in  1415.  _m'1 

The  wars  that  followed  have  already  been  alluded  to, 
and  after  the  banishment  of  the  Hussites  and  Protestants 
in  the  15th  and  17th  centuries,  Roman  Catholics  and  a 
few  Jews  alone  remained  ; but  since  Joseph  11.  passed 
the  edict  of  general  toleration  in  1781,  the  number  of 
those  w ho  differ  from  the  Romish  church  has  increased, 
and  they  arc  now  estimated  at  100,000,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  Jews,  and  the  rest  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
with  a few  members  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague  presides  over  the  Bohemian  church, 
assisted  by  the  three  suffragan  Bishops  of  Lent  merits, 
Koningsgratz,  and  Budwci*.  Be  ore  the  reduction  of 
monastic  institutions  in  the  Austrian  Empire  was  ef- 
fected hy  Joseph  11.  Bohemia  contained  no  less  than 
165  of  these  establishments,  not  more  than  half  of 
which  now  remain.  Education  and  literature  have 
been  encouraged  and  improved  during  the  Inst  half  liicmtutv ' 
century.  In  1785,  an  Academy  of  Sciences  was  esta-  arts  and 
blished  at  Prague,  with  several  other  academies,  and  a science*, 
great  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; yet  learning  is  almost 
totally  neglected,  and  literature  is  at  a low  ebb.  The 
low  state  of  both  literature  and  science,  however,  is 
attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  rather 
than  to  any  wont  of  genius  or  ability  in  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  fine  arts  have  also  been  encouraged,  and 
Societies  established  for  their  promotion,  particularly 
music,  in  which  the  Bohemians  have  long  been  noted 
for  their  taste  and  attainments  ; and  the  orchestras  of 
Prague  are  said  to  excel  those  of  Paris  in  correctness 
of  harmony,  and  brilliancy  of  execution. 

A <>  the  Bohemians  derived  their  origin  from  the  * 

Sclnvonians,  so  both  their  appearance  and  language  still 
bear  a strong  analogy  to  those  of  the  Sclavonic  states. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  have  therefore  a great 
resemblance  to  the  Poles,  but  their  language  lias  now 
acquired  a mixture  of  German  w ords.  They  are  indis- 
putably the  best  troops  in  the  Austrian  service.  There 
is  no  middle  state  of  society  in  the  country,  each  man 
is  a petty  king  or  a slave.  The  state  of  vassalage  and 
poverty  in  which  the  peasants  are  obliged  to  subsist,  at 
once  insures  them  the  most  perfect  obedience,  and 
trains  them  to  bear  hardship  and  hunger  with  u kind  of 
stoical  apathy,  and  thus  fits  them  for  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  especially  the  want  of  food,  which  to  a Ger- 
man is  worse  than  death.  The  peasantry  on  the 
Imperial  demesnes  have  now  been  released  from  the 
bonds  of  feudal  slavery;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
laudable  example  of  the  Sovereign  will  ultimately  be 
followed  by  the  Bohemian  nobility.  See  Tableau 
Stattifjue  de  la  Monarchic  ^a/ricAifnMc,  par  MM.  Ray- 
mond ft  Roth.  1809  j Peuchct's  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Geographic  Commerrantc ; Riesbeck’s  Traee.lt,  vol.ii.; 

M.  Mussel's  Stoats  und  Addrets-Ilandbudt  tier  Ttulschen 
liundes- Staaten,  1816. 


BOH MER WALD,  or  Bohemian  Forest,  one  of  the 
great  ridges  of  mountains  in  Germany,  on  the  west  of 
Bohemia,  and  extending  through  part  of  Bavaria  and 
Passttu.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and 


contains  numerous  glass* houses,  iron- works,  and 
other  metallurgical  establishments. 

BOHUS,  a government  of  Sweden,  in  We9t  Goth- 
land, forming  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of 
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B0I1US.  Ciotheborg.  It  has  tlve  title  of  l>uchy,  ami  extendi 
— about  1 1*2  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in 

miL-  medial  breadth  ; ami  is  bounded  by  Klsborg  on  the 
V""'’’  east,  and  the  Scagger-Rach  on  the  west.  This  dis- 
trict originally  belonged  to  Sweden,  but  was  after- 
wards annexed  to  Norway,  and  finally  assigned  to  the 
former  country  by  the  peace  of  Roskilde,  in  1658. 
Much  of  it  is  a level  fertile  country  ; but  contains 
several  forests  and  lakes,  and  is  watered  by  numerous 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  Gotba-Elf,  terminating 
in  the  North  Sea,  near  Kongclf.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  province  ore  principally  employed  in  agriculture 
and  the  fisheries,  particularly  that  for  herrings,  which 
supplies  a considerable  article  of  their  comforts.  They 
also  trade  in  wood,  cattle,  hides,  tallow,  pitch,  and 
lime. 

BOIL,  v.  A Fr.  btmiller  ; Lat.  bullire  ,-  perhaps 

lion.,  n.  f from  the  Gr.  fln\\w,  I throw,  to 

Bo'immo,  C throw  forth  ; tc.  from  the  surface. 

Bo'ilkr.  ) The  noun,  when  applied  to  an  ebulli- 
tion or  ejection  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  is  written 
bile  by  Wiclif  and  Tindall  ; and  the  opinion  of  Ety- 
mologists, who  consider  it  to  be  correctly  so  written 
arc  given  under  Bile. 

To  boil  is  to  throw  up,  tc.  boil*  or  bubbles  ; some 
portions  of  a solid  mass  above  the  rest ; and  thus  to 
fluctuate  ; to  effervesce  ; to  agitate  or  cause  to  be 
agitated  ; to  be  heated,  as  water  by  fire  to  boiling 
beat. 

Met.  to  be  worm,  animated,  ardent,  eager. 

— ..i  ■■  — — — Roynoitsc  Ktbhes 

Buie*  and  blolchrn.  and  hrennyiig  affuwrj 
Freneaye*  and  fonlc 

Pirn  Piouhmtin,  p.  396. 

Por  certe«  whan  the  pot  boiUtk  strongly,  the  best  remedy  is 
to  withdraw  the  fire. 

Chaucer.  The  Pertone*  TaU,  V.  U.  J>.  374. 
The  stmnake  kokc  is  for  the  hall, 

And  boyleth  meate  for  them  all 
To  make  Urm  imjrbtie  for  to  seme 
Thu  herte,  that  be  shall  not  sterue. 

Gowrr.  Cam/,  ,4m.  book  vi.  fol.  144. 
Then  hoy  I 4 my  breast  with  flnmc  and  burning  wrath, 

To  returnee  my  town  rnto  such  roin  brotieht  j 
With  worthy  perns  on  her  to  work  my  will. 

Smrrty.  Brmwi*,  book  iL 

la  this  vere  ! 1542)  the  Mth  daic  of  Mnrehe,  there  was  a maide 
hailed  in  Suuthlieldc  for  |M>iM>nyng  diners  honest  |itrf*ons  tliat  she 
had  dwelled  with  in  the  citcc  of  London. 

Fabyrtn.  King  Henry  FIJI.  Anno,  1542. 

And  wlmn  the  plnrr  wa»  marked  in  Normandy,  and  dylygently 
•ought  out,  the  searcher*  brhelde  a fearful  flntteryng  and  teryhle 
hoylynge  in  a acrlen  water,  an  horyhle  atynkyng  smoke  arysynge 
thereof.  Bole.  intones,  part  ti.  p.  42. 

flow  Happy  were  those,  ia  very  height 
Of  this  great  battle  that  had  bravely  drM  ! 

When  as  tbeir  Let  hue  bosoms,  in  the  light. 

Pelt  oot  the  sharp  steel  tWorongh  thrru  to  slide. 

I >r  tty  ton.  Tht  Battle  of  .igimrowrt. 

The  spve  entrrd  downe  into  the  dykes,  where  ther  was  no 
water,  nor  none  roude  abyde  there,  for  it  was  all  a quyeke  hoy  long 
sandc.  Froietetrl.  Cr<myde,  V.  i.  C.  321. 

And  so  the  black-guard  are  pleaM-d  with  any  lease  of  life  ItttT 
some9y9)  «pecially  those  o’the  boytimg-kmue they  are  to  hare 
Medea*  kettle  hung  up,  that  they  may  sow  into  it  when  iWy 
will,  and  come  out  renew'd  like  »o  many  strip’d  snakes  lit  their 
pleasure.  Urn  J oh  ton,  Masqat*.  Mcrcurie  llndicated. 

lie  can  gire  yon  favour,  when  he  pleaseth,  in  the  sight  of  the 
worst  enemies  iu  the  world,  so  as  to  make  them  your  best 
friends  : and  how  long  soever  be  may  suffer  tbeir  rholcr  to  boil 
in  thv*v  breaat*,  he  can  keep  it  from  breaking  forth  either  at 
their  hands  or  tongues.  Beveridge.  Sermon  cxxiii. 


B O 1 

The  kettle  boil’d,  and  all  prepar’d  BOIL. 

To  giv*  vhr  morning  treat,  __ 

When  Dick,  the  country  beau,  appear’d,  BOUvLt- 

Aad,  bowing,  took  lu»  seat.  DDC. 

('njimnx  Act*.  The  Broken  Chinn.  , ^ _ . 

O steep  my  senses  in  oblivion's  balm. 

And  sooth  my  throbbing  pulse  with  lenient  hand  ; 

Thi*  tcmj>p»t  of  my  boiling  blood  becalm  \ 

Despair  grow*  mild  at  thy  supreme  command. 

M ario* j.  (Mr  to  Sleep. 

■ ■ ■■  ■ [God]  bids  a plague 

Kindle  a fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 

And  putrify  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 

Cow  per.  The  Task,  book  H. 

BOJANOWA,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  l*oseu,  near  the  borders  of  Silesia.  It  con- 
tains nearly  3UOO  people,  many  of  whom  are  emjdoyed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  Most  of  them  are  Ger- 
mans, of  the  Lutheran  profession ; besides  these  there 
are  many  Jews,  by  whom  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  carried  on.  The  town  house  and  church  are 
good  buildings,  but  the  towu  itself  suffered  greatly  by 
fire  in  1791,  179-,  And  1794  ; though  in  each  instance 
it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt. 

BOIMTZ,  a circle  and  town  of  Hungary.  The 
town  stands  on  the  river  Neitra,  about  twelve  miles 
nearly  north-west  of  Kremnitz.  It  has  a castle 
in  the  vicinity,  and  contains  a good  church;  but  is 
most  noted  for  a warm  hath  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  circle  of  Boinitz  contains  five  market  towns,  and 
is  principally  inhabited  by  Bohemians  of  Sclavonic 
origin. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  Silva  Drcm,  or  the  DvwsWooo, 
sometime  also  called  Herlogenbotch,  which  implies  the 
same  thing;,  is  the  Capital  of  Dutch  Brabant.  It  stauds 
in  a low,  sandy,  but  cultivated  tract,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Doimnel  and  the  Aa,  which  was  anciently  covered 
with  a wood,  where  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  used  to  pur- 
sue the  pleasures  of  the  cliace.  The  town  was 
originally  built  by  Duke  Godfrey  111.  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  was  after- 
wards considerably  enlarged.  It  is  of  a triangular 
form,  and  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  nearly 
encompassed  with  a morass,  and  can  be  completely 
surrounded  with  water  at  pleasure.  It  is  defended  by 
walls  and  bastions,  and  is  entered  by  four  gates, 
terminating  causeways,  and  approached  at  three  open- 
ings by  water.  The  cathedral,  which  was  built  in  1366, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  the  Netherlands.  It  hail  originally 
a wooden  tower  supported  by  free  stone  pillars,  and 
of  such  a height  that  it  could  be  seen  from  Antwerp, 
but  this  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1584.  There 
were  formerly  four  other  churches,  but  three  of  them 
are  now  used  as  warehouses.  When  the  town 
belonged  to  the  Catholics,  it  contained  a number  of 
monasteries,  and  that  which  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  is 
now  the  Governor’s  palace. 

The  town  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  which 
are  crossed  by  more  than  fifty  bridges,  and  sometime* 
in  winter  it  can  only  be  approached  in  boats.  The 
population  has  lately  been  stated  at  12,500,  many  of 
whom  arc  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
former  is  facilitated  by  the  canals,  and  the  latter  con- 
sist chiefly  of  linen,  needles,  knives,  and  some  other 
metallic  nrticles.  Bois-le-Duc  suffered  greatly  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  did  not 
finally  belong  to  the  Dutch  till  1629.  An  engagement 
between  the  French  and  English  took  place  near  it  in 
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E-OfS-LE-  17^4,  in  which  the  former  hail  the  advantage,  and  in 
f>UC.  October  of  the  same  year  it  was  taken  by  General 
”V  Piehegrn.  It  also  surrendered  to  the  Prussian  army 
h!>i\  under  General  Bulow,  in  January  1814. 

BOIST.  Fr.  bouU,  a box.  See  Box. 

1 pray  to  God  to  mure  thy  era lil  corps 
And  every  Wii  ful  of  thy  IcUuurie. 

Chaucer.  The  Purdonertt  Tele,  r.  12233. 

Anti  there  In  was  a vessel  1 of  fold,  fnllc  of  muoa,  and 
cloathlnges  and  ourneineuts  acnl  the  ubernarli*  of  AarO,  and  the 
tabernacle  Square  of  gold,  with  12  precyous  stones,  and  a bnyst 
of  Jasper  greae.  Maundevile.  Paw.  and  Tear,  p.  103. 


BOTSTOUS,  1 Dutch,  latent  Ger.  bcisen, 
Bo'istocsly,  >mordere.  Beissieind  is  a keen 
Bo'istkousnkb*.  J biting  wind  ; as  the  north  wind. 
The  Dutch  blister  is  furious,  raging,  turbulent.  And 
from  these  boistous  and  boisterous  may  have  been 
formed,  and  applied  to  any  thing, 

Turbulent,  tempestuous,  stormy,  violent ; to  any 
thing  coarse,  rude,  noisy. 

I am  a boistous  man,  right  thus  say  I. 

Chaucer,  The  ManHflet  Tate,  ▼.  17160. 


He  on  a day  in  open  audience 

Ful  boistowty  hath  said  hire  this  sentence. 

ML  The  Cierke*  Tek,  ▼.  BS66. 
Wherefore  here  of  your  gentUneaa 
I you  require  my  b<4$iousne ur 
Ye  let  paMC,  as  thing  rude 
And  hrareth  what  1 void  conclude 
And  of  the  enditing  taketb  no  heed 
Ne  of  the  tersnes,  so  God  you  speed. 

Id.  Dreame,  fot.  354. 

And  no  man  pottith  a clout  of  hoistoue  cloth  into  an  old 
eloathing,  for  it  docth  awry  the  fulneasc  of  the  cloth  and  a worse 
brcfcyng  is  maad.  ITiclif '.  Matthew,  ch.  ix. 

One  is  soft,  meeka  & gentle,  as  was  Dauid,  John,  A Peter, 
an  other  is  boy  Atone,  horde,  and  vehement,  as  was  Hellas,  Eaay, 
& Panic.  Hale.  Image,  part  ii.  p.  W, 

Time  makes  the  tender  twig 
to  bomtrmu  tree  to  grow  i 
It  makes  the  oke  to  overlooks 
the  slender  shrubs  by  low. 

Tufbervile.  Itme  Confurreth  all  things. 

A craHl  sortc  of  false  disciples  and  wicked  bretheren  arose  vp 
frO  among  them,  all  earthly  minded  to  couetusncaae,  puffed  vp 
with  pride  and  ambition,  inflamed  also  with  anger,  spight,  at 
rengraance,  they  boysteously  entred  among  tbe  people,  so  mutable 
and  fickle  as  the  sea,  which  cksungcth  with  emery  windc. 

Bale.  Image,  p.  111. 


Hut  whan  he  cast  by*  iyes  a little  from  Jeans,  and  began  to 
lookr  about  him,  and  to  considrc  the  boysteo tune*  of  the  winde, 
Uie  hurling  of  the  iraucs  and  Ids  ownc  teblrnes,  be  was  afrayed 
•gmyn,  and  liegan  to  sinke  downc  A be  in  danger  of  drowning. 

Vdatl.  Matthew,  ch.  liv. 

BOTSTKROUS,  ^ 

Bo'taTEmoust.Y,  > See  Boiktocs  above. 
Bo'lSYKROCSNBSS.  ) 


The  boistrous  winds  oft  theire  high  bowes  do  blast, 

Hott  slgbea  in  me  continually  be  shed, 

Wild  beasts  in  then,  fierce  looe  in  me  la  fed  i 
Unmouable  am  1 and  they  sled  fast. 

HTyat . The  Lamer t Lift  Compared  to  the  Alpee. 
When  dreadful  swelling  seas,  through  boyttsrous  windy  blasts. 
So  tome  the  ships  that  all  for  nought  serves  ancor,  saile,  and 
masters  : 

Who  take*  not  pleasure  then  safely  on  shore  to  rest, 

Aud  see  with  drude  and  depe  dtspajrre,  how  sbipmen  are  distrest  i 
Vucertaiue  Auetort.  The  felicitee  of  a Min  dr,  9ft. 

■ To  the  bouse  top  I climbc 

And  harkning  stood  I : like  as  when  the  flame 
Ligbtes  in  the  corn,  by  drift  of  btd’lrroKS  winde : 

Tbc  silly  herder* an  all  astnnnied  standee, 

From  the  bye  rock,  while  he  doth  here  the  sound. 

Surrey.  Aeneeis,  book  U. 


— — 'Vp  the  toure  I climbs’  by  stairrs  on  bic,  BOI5TK 

And  lav  ile  luinc  care,  and  st  ll  I stood  about  me  round  to  spy.  ROUS. 

And  cuen  as  fire  in  ktystrous  wind  some  country  ripe  of  corne  

Doth  borne,  • * • • IWlLCi 

Tbc  plowman  way  ling  from  tbe  rock  beholds  and  beam  the  v T 

Pharr.  Armris, 

These  hast  thou  exhorted  as  a father,  A proved  them : but  vnto 
the  other  y«  haste  brae  a bnystrrous  kyuge,  taied  hank-  to  their 
charge,  & cO&tocd  tlicin.  Bible,  1551.  H.  of  Hu  do  uie,  ch.  xi. 

She  holds  ao  longer  hande, 

Rut  ftygerlike,  she  tokc 
The  little  boy  ful  hoirtrousty 
Who  now  for  terror  quooke. 

Gaseoygne.  The  Complaint  of  Pky  lumens. 

Or  when  with  hoist' rout  rage  the  swelling  main, 

Puft  up  by  mighty  winds,  does  hoarsely  roar  ; 

And  beating  with  his  waves  the  trembling  shore, 

His  sandy  girdle  scorns,  aud  breaks  earth’s  rampart  door. 

P.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island , can.  12. 

For  be  [Dsvid]  before  had  not  been  us’d  to  these, 

Nor  him  at  all  the'r  bout'  rout  men  can  please  ; 

His  gorget  gall'd  his  neck,  bis  chin  beneath. 

And  moat  extremely  hinder’d  him  to  breathe. 

Drayton.  David  and  Golioh. 

Spread  then  towards  Vulcan's  shores  thy  speedy  wing. 

Where  round  his  atari  Is  ceaseless  hammers  ring. 

Bid  him  no  more  his  boistnouo  bellows  ply, 

TUI  heaven-built  Argo  sail  securely  by. 

Farr  Art.  Apollonius  Rhodius.  book  ir. 

On  the  contrary  he  took  the  fact  for  granted,  and  so  joined  In 
with  the  cry,  and  halloa’d  it  as  boisterously  as  the  rest. 

Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy,  ch.  n. 

Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  Lerhmere  were  the 
principal  interrogators  j who,  in  tbia  examination  [of  Prior]  of 
which  there  is  printed  an  account  not  uaentertaining,  behaved 
with  the  boisterourucss of  men  elated  by  recent  authority. 

John. sou.  I Aft’  of  Prior. 

BGLA-BOLA,  or  Buba-Bora  one  of  the  Society 
Islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1769,  in  Ut.  16°  32'  N.  and  long. 

151°  32'  W.  Its  rugged  precipitous  shores  are  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reels,  full  of  islets,  as  productive  and 
populous  as  the  parent  island  itself.  It  is  iu  fact  nothing 
more  than  a lofty  mountain,  perhaps  originally  u 
volcano,  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  and  covered 
with  a luxuriant  vegetation  except  on  tbe  eastern  side. 

All  tbe  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  common  in  these 
islands  abound  in  the  lower  lands  near  the  sea.  The 
natives,  said  to  have  been  the  posterity  of  malefactors 
banished  from  other  islands,  ore  famous  for  their 
intrepidity  and  conquests.  Cook's  Voyages ; and  Mis- 
sionary Voyage  by  Captain  Wilson. 

BOLCA,  the  name  of  a village  and  a mountain  of 
Italy ; the  former  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
description,  but  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
spots  on  the  globe.  Mount  Bolca  is  distant  about 
twenty  miles  nearly  north-east  from  Verona,  and  the 
surrounding  territory  bears  strong  murks  of  former 
volcanic  action,  as  well  as  of  having  once  been  covered 
with  the  sea,  though  now  wholly  destitute  of  those 
active  energies  of  nature,  and  at  least  fifty  miles  from 
the  nearest  shore.  Petrifactions  of  plants,  shells,  land, 
and  maritime  animals,  leaves,  birds,  and  insects  are 
found  deposited  in  almost  every  direction  ; sometimes 
in  separate  beds,  and  at  others  variously  combined  with 
scoria,  lava,  burnt  earth,  and  other  volcanic  produc- 
tions. What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  most  of  the 
rivers,  seas,  and  climates  of  the  elobe  appear  to  have 
been  rendered  tributary  to  the  stores  of  Mount  Bolca, 
where  the  petrified  fishes  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  form  one  combined  mass.  Large  masses 
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BOLCA.  of  .stone,  distinct  from  the  ordinary  substance  of 
— the  mountain,  ore  found  embedded  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  more  than  lOOOfeet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea j and  it  is  chiefly  in  those  that  the  fossil 
Ashes  are  found.  The  stone  is  of  a calcareous 
nature,  and  capable  of  being  split  into  lamina)  of 
various  thicknesses,  and  is  of  the  kind  sometimes 
denominated  by  Mineralogists  a marly  schist.  Its 
colour  is  of  different  shades  from  whitish  to  black,  and 
it  emits  a peculiar  fetid  odour  when  struck  or  rubbed, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  animal  petri- 
faction. When  the  stones  are  split  the  remains  of  the 
fishes  appear  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  are  conse- 
quently very  conspicuous  on  the  lighter  ground  of  the 
stone.  Their  natural  shape  and  dimensions  are  fre- 
quently but  little  distorted,  the  whole  form  is  usually 
distinct,  and  the  harder  parts,  as  the  head,  fins,  spine, 
and  other  bones  are  well  defined.  The  substance  of  that 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  fish  is  hard,  brittle, 
and  rather  glossy,  except  the  joints  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  some  of  the  other  larger  bones,  which,  notwith- 
standing they  present  the  same  external  appearance, 
contain  cavities  filled  with  beautiful  crystals.  In 
accounting  for  the  different  colour  of  the  stones  in 
which  these  fossil  substances  are  found,  naturalists 
hare  ascribed  it  to  the  chemical  effects  of  their  bodies 
on  the  stone,  which  cannot  have  been  in  an  indurated 
state  when  they  were  originally  embedded.  Similar 
specimens  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  at  various  elevations  above  the  sea  j but 
in  these  nothing  more  than  the  simple  impression 
of  the  fish  is  usually  seen,  but  here  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  animal  is  not  only  well  preserved,  but 
the  residue  of  the  animal  matter  seems  still  to  remain. 
The  ports,  at  all  events,  which  represent  the  fishes 
are  of  a different  substance  from  the  rest  of  the  stone 
in  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  bear  a considerable 
resemblance  to  the  flesh  of  mummies,  which  induced 
M.  Volta  to  denominate  the  state  of  these  fishes 
natural  embalming. 

Of  the  many  hundreds  of  these  finny  specimens  that 
have  been  dug  from  the  quarries  of  Bolen,  the  greater 
part  ore  of  the  species  still  found  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  but  others  are  such  as  have  only  been 
discovered  in  the  rivers  of  India  and  America,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  the  kinds  that  still  inhabit  the 
fresh  water  streams  both  of  our  own  and  of  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Among  these  petrifactions  various 
specimens  of  the  genus  Chatodon,  which  appear  to 
be  natives  of  the  African  and  Indian  seas,  have  been 
described.  The  Chatodon  Metaleucun,  lately  taken 
near  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  still  existing  in  the 
African  seas,  has  also  been  found  in  a perfect  state  in 
the  rocks  of  Bolca  ; as  well  as  the  Chatodon  Argus, 
bearing  a perfect  resemblance  to  those  caught  in  the 
rivers  and  stagnant  lakes  of  India.  The  Chatodon 
Arcuatus  is  described  among  the  specimens  of  Bolca, 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been 
discovered  in  the  European  seas.  But  a still  more 
singular  species  is  tbe  Chatodon  Vesper tilio,  the  sen 
bat  of  the  old  ichthyologists,  which  seems  solely 
to  belong  to  the  seas  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan.  An 
excellent  specimen  of  this  singular  fish  has  been  dis- 
covered, ten  inches  in  length  from  head  to  tail,  nnd 
about  nineteen  and  n half  in  extreme  breadth.  The 
netrified  fishes  of  Mount  Bolca  are,  however,  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  genera  which  are  known  to 


exist  at  present,  os  several  have  been  found  which  BOLCA. 
are  now  unknown.  Many  singular  insects  have  also  v~w 
been  found  embedded  in  this  general  sepulchre,  among 
which  has  been  enumerated  the  American  Gutter. 

Various  theories  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
these  and  other  circumstances  relative  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  constituent  parts  of  Mount  Bolca  ; but 
os  they  rather  display  ingenuity  than  produce  conviction, 
and  ns  the  subject  is  still  deeply  involved  in  obscurity, we 
shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  them.  Some  facts, 
however,  have  been  ascertained  which  indicate  a very 
rapid  transition  from  the  animal  to  the  fossil  state ; 
among  which  the  following  are  too  striking  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice.  A young  shark  which  was 
discovered  there,  and  is  still  preserved,  though  only 
twenty-five  inches  long,  was  found  to  have  some  sea 
crabs  in  his  stomach  in  a half-digested  state.  When 
the  voracity  of  this  animal  is  considered,  it  is  evident 
that  death  must  have  ensued  very  soon  after  these  had 
been  swallowed.  In  other  instances  an  incipient 
putrifaction  seems  to  have  commenced, which  has  been 
suddenly  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  petrifying 
process.  But  the  most  singular  proof  of  the  rapidity 
of  this  transition,  consists  in  'the  skeletons  of  two 
fishes  imprinted  on  the  same  stone  ; the  one  of  which 
had  seized  the  head  of  the  other,  aud  seems  in  the  act 
of  swallowing  it  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the 
change  took  place.  These  facts  obviously  point  to 
volcanic  action  as  the  grand  agent  in  this  transforma- 
tion, a supposition  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
more  recent  discoveries  of  ejected  fishes  in  other  parts 
of  tbe  globe,  and  particularly  by  the  stupendous 
phenomena  that  have  occurred  in  the  Andes.  Tbe  ashes 
discharged  by  submarine  volcanoes,  which  have  formed 
new  islands,  have  also  been  thought  sufficient  to  account 
for  most  of  the  phenomena  observable  at  Bolca,  though 
there  are  others  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
this  theory.  On  this  subject  Domenico  Testa,  w ho 
has  investigated  and  described  these  appearances, 
observes  : “ Volcanic  showers  have  fallen  on  Bolca, 
and  destroyed  together  the  fishes  of  the  sen,  the  birds 
of  the  air,  with  tbe  trees  and  plants  of  the  earth. 

Thus  did  aji  eruption  form  that  celebrated  cemetery  of 
fishes,  which  has,  for  two  centuries,  been  equally  tbe 
admiration  of  the  learned,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
ignorant.  It  might  be  the  work  of  a few  hours,  or 
at  most  of  a few  days  j a truth  which  should  so  much, 
the  more  impress  the  minds  of  those  naturalists  who 
from  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  fossils  of 
Verona,  derive  self-convincing  arguments  for  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  world."  That  tbe  sea  once 
covered  the  present  site  of  Mount  Bolca  appears  to  be 
generally  admitted ; and  those  who  have  adopted  the 
volcanic  theory  of  its  foundation  conceive  that  a vast 
quantity  of  calcareous  and  calcined  matter  was  sud- 
denly discharged  into  the  ocean ; that  fish  within  its 
influence  were  at  once  destroyed,  the  matter  became 
pulverized,  and  after  subsiding,  enclosed  them  in  tbe 
deposit.  The  effect  of  such  an  infusion  of  calcareous 
matter  is  thus  described  : " The  stone  (in  which  the 
fishes  are  enclosed)  is  wholly  calcareous,  of  a light 
colour,  of  a dull  though  fine  grain,  and  entirely  des- 
titute of  any  crystalline  or  sparry  appearance.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  limestone,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  original  colour,  becomes  either  white  or 
whitish  by  being  calcined,  or  more  or  less  converted 
into  lime  j that  after  this  calcination  it  immediately 
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Be  je  net ere  >e  bolder e to  burke  y-  ten  hcstes. 

Pirrs  PUmkman,  p.  164. 

Antimst  thus  sone  liadik*  Luml rede*  at  bus  baoer 
And  proj-de  bar  y hanrr  tmldcUcke  aboughte. 

Id.  p.  395. 

Alisaundre  wel  joly  byfaoldith  ; 

H«  Gregeys  (L  e.  Greeks)  ful  fair*  be  boLLtk, 

With  Antioche,  and  Mark  of  Rome, 

That  tho  him  to  aocoure  come. 

Weber.  Kyng  Aluaunder,  r.  246 7. 


BOLCA.  Wli  into  powder  on  being1  immersed  in  water ; and 
— . by  agitation  is  easily  diffused  through  this  element, 

BOLD,  from  which,  if  left  in  tranquillity,  it  soon  subsides  in  a 
v— pulverulent  state.  The  diffusion  of  lime  in  water 
quickly  deprives  those  fish  within  its  reach  of  life ; and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deposition  of 
this  mixture  possesses  in  a high  degree  even  in 
water,  the  property  of  quickly  absorbing  the  oily  and 
other  soft  parts  of  animal  matter,  without  destroying 
the  harder  and  firmer  part  of  the  animals."  This 
theory  has  been  supposed  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  luminous  stones  which  compose  a 
great  part  of  Mount  Bolen,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  numerous  specimens  of  fishes  have  been  so 
completely  preserved  in  the  process  of  that  formation. 

But  for  further  particulars  we  must  refer  to  the 
various  Italian  works  that  have  been  written  upon  the 
subject ; among  the  authors  of  which  wc  shall  merely 
enumerate  the  names  of  Bozza,  Sp&da,  Testa,  Fortis, 
and  Mallei.  See  also  Societas  Phyticorum  Vcroncnsium , 
ittiolitologui  Feronese  del  Mutto  Boxziano,  1796. 

BOLCH,  an  elevated  mountain  of  France,  in 
Alsace.  It  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  and 
is  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It 
consists  properly  of  two  distinct  parts  ; the  one  is  near  ^ * * nctk  Bot  If  ***  bold  **•«»  I am  present  (with 

Gcbweiler,  in  the  arrondUsement  of  Colmar,  anil  is  Zmt  u 

about  3800  feet  in  height,  being  considered  as  the 
highest  point  in  the  range  t the  other  part  lies  near 
Giroraagny,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bcfort,  and 
contains  silver  and  lead  ore,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
alabaster.  The  road  from  Sundgau  to  Lorraine 
crosses  this  part  of  the  ridge. 

BOLD,  v.  A.  S.  by  Ulan,  to  build,  to  confirm, 

Bold,  adj.  I to  establish,  to  make  firm,  m.d  sure 
Bu'ldkx,  I and  fast,  to  consolidate,  to  strengthen. 


One  brim  of  rutb  Is  In  her  cloudy  looke, 

Which  com  fortes  the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  lhookc ; 

That  bolded  straight  the  way  ; then  *cke  1 how 
To  rtter  forth  the  smart  I byde  within ; 

Hut  such  it  is,  I not  how  to  begin. 

H'yat.  The  Wintering  Lover. 

Swiche  tinner*  niakcn  children  for  to  be 
To  sooe  ripe  and  bold,  as  men  may  see. 

Which  is  ful  perilous,  and  hath  lien  yore  ; 

For  aJ  to  sone  may  site  lernen  lore 
Of  btddneste,  whan  she  woxen  is  a wif. 

Chaucer.  The  Dot',  our  es  Title,  v.  1201. 
For  f preie  gbou  that  leal  I present  be  not  buotdhi  the  trist  in 
which  I am  gtnid  to  he  bootd  into  sum  me  that  demen  us  ns  if  we 
wnodren  nftir  the  fleicli. 

Wtciif.  2 Corinthiam,  cb.  X. 


whyclw  repute  vs  as  though  we  walked  cnmallr. 

Bible,  IASI. 

Tlie  disciples  beyng  Widened  with  these  sayingt*  begunne 
sum w hat  to  stnnde  in  their  own  conccite,  and  as  though  thev  bad 
of  their  own  strength  been  able  to  abide  and  bcare  their  lordes 
death  that  was  at  hande,  they  an* were  on  this  wyse. 

I’d  all.  Juhn,  ch.  ivi. 

And  he  spoke  Mdtier  : no,  if  I should  dvc  with  tlie,  I win  not 
d«y  the.  Bible,  1551.  A/ ark,  ch.  *|r. 


. w And  tliis  dare  I boldly  affinor,  tlsat  they,  which*  fcarc  not  God 

Bo  ldfsce,  I And  thus  (adds  Tooke)  a man  of  h«t  for  purgatoryes  sake,  * “ ' * 


Bo'i.dfackd,  f confirmed  courage ; i.  e.  a confirmed  k*0fn’ 


neuer  come  in  it  no  nor  yet  ia 

m _ f Frith.  Worker,  ful.  25. 

Ho'ldhede,  i hear!,  is  properly  said  (o  Ire  a buiUett,  il«  niiUS  (smUu  that  M th.  #rst  foot  into  the  dumoril 
ilo'i.ni.y,  1 buiU,  or  bold  man.  who,  in  the  A.  S.  of  the  «.i  mmI  every  step  that  they  set  iu  that  moist  way,  srns 

Bo'ldvess.  /is  termed  a bold,  biildcd,  gc-bi/ld,  -e-  * “«"£•*  ‘*L',r  <“*• . 

hyldcd,  as  well  as  bold.  The  A.  S words  bold  and  C~r.  qftk,  Pl.^a  .fXent,  L fol.  M8. 

boll ; i.  e.  builded,  built,  are  both  likewise  used  indif-  A Christian  so  long  as  he  preserres  his  integrity  to  God  and  to 
ferently  for  what  we  now  call  a building,  (i.  e.  builden)  rf*W*°n#  i*  held  in  all  accidents,  he  dares  die,  and  he  dares  he 
or  strong  edifice.  Tooke,  ii.  149.  . poor*  1nyUr‘ 

To  bold  or  balden ; is  to  confirm  the  courage,  to  give 
Additional  courage  ; or  (as  we  notv  say)  to  encourage 


or  embolden. 

Bold,  the  adj.,  is  also  applied  to  the  extreme  of 
courage,  to  that  which  is  a daring,  audacious,  im- 
pudent : as  well  as  to  that  which  is 

Fearless,  intrepid,  dauntless,  courageous.  To  that  „ . . , 

which  is  TbcT  »»  approved  wel  of  (his  speech  of  Ms,  ami  willed  him  to 

w ..  . . . . . ,A.  ipeak  baldly  without  bashful  modest**  in  that  rase,  what  bethought 

Well,  firmly,  built ; strongly  constructed,  either  in  equitie  & reason  the  senat  & people  of  Rome  was  to  yreld  unto 
in  nature  or  art,  as  a bold  coast ; or,  in  painting  or  him  by  way  of  just  recompense. 


Sermon  x.  V.  U.  fol.  S8. 

But  after,  Widen’d  with  mv  first  success*, 

I durst  essay  tlie  new-found  paths,  that  led 
To  slavish  Mosco's  dullard  sluggishness*. 

P ■ Fletcher.  The  Argument , Eclogue 
.Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amnin  unto  him, 

And  like  a bold-far  d suitor  ’gins  to  woo  him. 

Shakifteare.  Femu  and  Adonis. 


statuarj’,  a bold  figure. 

Hony  & mylk  yer  ys  ornebe.  mooy  folk  & Wide. 

>i»  y*  >c  tut  of  Vrioad,  ns  kbe  hahlve  y told*. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  43. 

>we  kynges  n*n  dred,  A alle  J»e  world  ^am  knewp, 
ror  allc  y*r  grate  beldthed,  y*  dede  jit  donn  threw*. 

A ilrunne,  p,  340. 

BotdAy  yie  cameo,  & schcwrd  yvn»  to  his  face 
Fell  it  to  gode  or  gratae,  yie  did  kam  in  liis  grace. 

id.  p.  327. 

Now  has  Ellred  ned*  of  help  & socoiut, 

For  Mednet  he  wild  him  bynd  to  sum  berdc  in  bourr. 

Id.  p.  40. 

vol.  xvm. 


Holland.  Livies,  fol.  975. 

He  [Romulus]  had  no  sooner  ended  bis  prayer,  hut  divers  of 
Ids  men  that  fled,  began  to  be  ashamed  to  fly  before  their  king, 
and  a sudden  boldness  came  upon  them,  and  their  fenr  therewith- 
al! vanished  away.  North.  Plutarch , fol.  24. 

Bald  is  the  critic  who  dares  prove 
These  Iwroes  were  no  friends  to  lore  ; 

And  bolder  he,  who  dares  arcr 
That  they  were  enemies  to  war. 

Friar,  Alma,  can.  1. 

fn  erny  state  and  condition  of  life,  we  mar  with  an  humble 
boldness  address  ourselves  to  him  as  to  our  Father  which  is  In 
heaven,  and  so  always  rest  secure  under  hi*  paternal  care  and 
co°dl,ct.  Beveridge,  Sermon,  46.  r.  i. 

4* 
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tw-,1  n Among  tiiem  tberr  *u  one  laden  with  wiihiea,  who  befog 
* demanded,  wlukt  he  Intended  to  have  done  with  them  ) boldly 
HOI  KFN-  answer'd,  to  hare  bung  up  the  English  churl*. 

®2ayn.  O/rfy*.  Lift  of  Ralegh,  sr. 

It  U a bold  philosophy  that  reject*,  without  ceremony,  prla- 


BOLL,  V.  ^ G«r.  bol  i any  thing  which  has  a 
Boll,  ii.  > round,  globular,  or  spherical  form  or  t 
Bo^NtwoaJ  shape,  from  boien,  verier*,  toioere, 
rotate . Wachter.  See  Ball  and  Bowl. 

To  bott,  is  to  round  by  circumvolution,  by  rotation. 


It  U I twM  piiiHwnpuy  uiiu  icjitm,  I r-“  10  MM,  IS  to  ruunu  oy  uivuuitviuuuu,  uj  ruwuun, 

ciptc*  which  irresistibly  govern  the  belief and  the  conduct  of  all  ^ then,  Kcnerally,  to  round,  to  rise  out  in  a round 
mankind  in  ll»  ~munn.  ennnern.  ul  life  t and  to  »b.ch  d..  ’6  > 

philoaophcr  IimomU  nuat  yUUI,  «0nr  h.  nn^.nra  b.  hall,  rnnfntad  fcra  or  shape,  10  iwcllout 

cl),  i.  art-  Y.  Widlf  renders  injkhonti,  bvlnmga. 


them 

Ask  an  Englishman,  however,  whether  he  is  afraid  of  death, 
and  be  boldly  answers  in  the  negative ; hut  observe  hi*  bebanour 
in  circumstances  of  approaching  sickness,  and  you  will  find  bis 
actions  give  bis  aaaertiems  the  lie, 

(ioldsmitk.  Citiien  of  the  World,  let.  XU. 


He  well  knew  lie  aaenje  and  oaieleidui*  temper  oflhad  iu-  ------  --.  - - 

ruloary  tyrant  \ he  knew  that  this  baldness  of  expostulation  would  that  they  might  syt  bebbynge  and  boUgnge 
sootier  or  later  bring  down  upon  him  the  whole  weight  of  bis  that  were  a propbete  forthya  people. 

U - . - a 1 law.,  sis  111  Urn  IjUt 


resentment.  Porteus,  L lc«L  iiL 

Bold,  from  built,  builder*,  or  as  we  now  say  build* 
ing.  See  Bold  above.  * 

From  London*  to  Wynehestere  he  wend*  to  se  >ere 
>*  fayro  hall*,  & o>er  bold,  >%t  bra  fader  let  rare. 

^ 3 k Glove* Her,  p.  383. 

fat  icb  Jcr  vpp<  mowe  a sUter  bold  a rcre.^  ^ 


Hell.  King  Henry  IF. 


pride,  debalis  ben  among  gbou. 


Id.  Galaihser,  ch.  xii. 


Island  of  Lemnos,  by  the  priests,  and  by  them  only, 
and  was  held  so  sacred,  that  severe  punishments  were 
inflicted  on  all  others  who  interfered  w ith  this  pre- 
rogative. When  collected  it  was  formed  into  small 
circular  pieces,  impressed  with  the  seal  of  Dians, 
whence  its  name  of  Terra  tigiUata,  and  sold  as  a 
remedy  for  poison,  for  the  plague  and  other  diseases. 

It  la  now  dug  up  but  once  a year,  in  the  presence  of 
the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  the  island  ; it  is  cut 

into  cylindrical  pieces  of  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  , 

imd  MaiTMil  with  a s«U,  haTing  OB  it  the  Turkish  A11  fc„  opoB  ,bc  b.pS-Wd  ok..  .nddooD.  Uic.r  carM 
name  of  the  mincrul.  _ # pc|j  hualing  to  the  earth  j sad  up  went  *11  the  boles  and  bo  we*. 

The  TVrra  siena,  so  frequently  used  in  painting,  chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad,  Cot  311. 

belongs  to  this  species  of  mineral. 

BOLETUS,  in  Botany,  u genus  of  the  tribe  Fungi . 

BOLIN ti BROKE,  a small  market  town  in  the 


BOLL 


But  thh  well  that  I her*  re  her** 

So  hobo  me  was,  that  would  aswaig* 

BalUn  hartrs,  and  veucm  pcerc* 

Of  pensile  bed,  with  all  the  cruel  rage. 

Chaucer.  The  Blache  Kmght,  fol.  271 
If  I were  a fleshly  felowe,  & a preacher  of  lyea,  and  told  them 
' ....  i be  droocken : O 


Bible,  1551.  Aficheos,  eh.  0. 
And  by  the  throtc-bolU  he  caught  Aleiu 
And  he  him  Lent  despitouriy  again. 

And  on  the  nose  lie  naotc  him  with  hia  fiat. 

Chaucer.  The  Reves  Tala , V.  4270. 

H*  thought  it  the  set*  of  a wyar  man  in  iyme  to  get  him  to  s 
reatyag  place,  and  to  leauey*  followyng  of  auch  a doubtfaU  c*p- 
tayiic,  which  with  a leaden  sword  would  cot  hia  own  throte 
belle.  ""  *' ^ 


DOLE,  in  Aerology,  app«r,  to  be  a fine  cUy,  JW«- 
coloured  by  oxide  of  iron.  There  arc  several  varieties  unities  for  they  ware  Ute  aow*n. 

of  this  substance,  which  arc  now  used  as  pigments  j Bible,  1551.  Eaodsss,  ch.  lx. 

one  of  these,  the  Le momn  e»rth,  or  Terra  tigiUata,  bos  cl>t  ^ wili  „ridj  WicBf.  I c«r,»»A.  ch.  r. 
been  also  used  u a medicine  by  the  eastern  nations,  . 

^lTwLrTin^enr“um«  collected,  or  doS  up,  in  the  * 


Drawn  at  a cart  a*  he  of  law  had  be. 

Detained  with  bloody  duat,  who**  feste  were  bovine 
With  the  streight  conle*  wherewith  they  haled  him. 

jiimy.  Aemehs,  book  »L 

A little  boil  or  cop,  to  sacrifice  A offer  unto  the  goda  withall. 

Holland.  IJvtOS,  W.  811. 

But  after  that  bia  body*  began  to  bobte  w*  atrypea,  and  that  h« 
coulde  not  abide  the  actmrge#  which  pcarced  rwto  j*  bare  bone*. 

Brcnde.  Quintus  Curtins , fid.  168. 


The  magnes  carnevs  it  nothing  el**  bat  a weak, 
kind  of  loads-tone,  reined  here  and  there  with  a few  magnetic*! 
and  ferreous  linea  i but  chiefly  coruisting  of  a bolary  and  clammy 


county  of  Lincoln,  distinguished  only  as  the  birth  *ub*tancc ; whereby  it  adhere*  like  kcmatUee , or  terra 
-.1  IV  nlm  0q  that  account,  was  named  unto  the  lip*.  Bromn.  Vulgar  Errors,  p,  ^3. 


?lnce  of  Henry  IV.,  who, 
lenry  of  Bolingbroke.  A few*  vestiges  of  the  castle  in 
which  he  was  born  still  remain.  The  family  of  St. 
John  derives  its  title  of  Viscount  from  this  place, 
which  manufactures  earthenware  in  considerable 
quantities.  Population  in  1691,  7*V3. 

BOLKKNHAYN,  the  name  of  a circle  and  town  in 
Silesia.  The  circle  borders  on  Bohemia,  and  is  a 
fertile  and  populous  district,  containing  about  350 
square  miles,  and  nearly  60,000  inhabitants.  It  pro- 
duces abundance  of  wood  and  coal,  and  is  well  stocked 
with  cattle.  It  contains  six  small  towns,  with  a 
great  number  of  villages.  The  capital  of  the  district 
has  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  about  40  miles 
south* west  of  Breslau,  and  has  a castle  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  It  contains  a Lutheran  and  a Catholic  church, 
with  about  1300  or  1400  inhabitants ; who,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  others  in  the  circle,  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen. 


■ The  goodly  bole,  being  got 


To  certain*  cubit*  height,  from  every  ride 
The  boughen  decline,  which  taking  root*  afrerii, 

Spring  up  new  boles,  and  thoae  spring  new,  and  newer, 
T\u  the  whole  tree  become  a porticos, 

Or  arched  arbour,  able  to  receive 
A numerou*  troupe.  ,, 

Ben  Jousou.  Mastpsct,  fol.  109. 

Yet  Phoetms  lorn  her  still,  and,  casting  round 
Her  bote,  hit  arms,  some  little  warmth  he  found. 

Dryden.  Ovid's  3/etamorphostS. 

I W’4  tbe  fcrwKk*  k.«<l ; >«  >**“ 

Serevd  the  bole,  and  smooth’d  the  shining  grain  j 
Then  posts,  capacious  of  the  frame  I raise, 

And  bore  It,  regular,  from  ap*«  U>  »P*r**l  __ 

Pope.  Odyssey,  book  XXtU.  300. 

And  aevrinf  near  the  root  it*  aolid  bole , 

1 smooth’d  the  rugged  stump,  till  it  became 
A pedestal,  and,  squaring  it  by  line, 

Fam’d  next  the  shapely  pUlar.  Cow  per.  Odyssey. 
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BOLL. 


Hie  pipe  (for  ’iwas  » pipe  of  soul) 

Raising  himself  upon  bis  4olet 
la  smoke,  like  orsde  of  old, 

LHd  thus  bis  sentiment*  unfold. 

Smart.  Fmbie  xrl 

BOLOGNA,  the  ancient  Bonokia  and  Feisika,  a 
city  of  Italy,  the  former  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  that 
Dame,  and  the  second  city  in  the  Papal  dominions.  The 
Duchy  bordered  on  Tuscany  ami  Modeua  on  the  south 
and  west,  and  contained  about  200,000  inhabitants. 
Bologna  stands  in  a rich  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
pennines,  between  the  rivers  Suvcna  and  Reno;  tne 
former  of  which  washes  its  walls,  while  the  latter,  in 
several  streams,  passes  through  the  city,  and  afterwards 
joins  the  Po  by  means  of  a canal.  The  appellation  of 
Ftlaxno  has,  by  some  writers,  been  derived  from  a 
word  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  signifying 
a hill,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  this 
city,  from  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  Appennines 
( Tableau  Hut&rique,  Ac.  tie  hi  Ilaule  I talk ,)  others 
derive  it  from  Felsinus,  a Tuscan  King,  by  whom 
the  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  built, 
about  25  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
name  of  Bononia  is  also  traced  by  some  to  Bonus,  a 
successor  of  Felsinus,  while  others  deduce  it  from  the 
Boii.  Bologna  is  a spacious  city,  of  un  oblong  form, 
and  encompassed  with  a wall  between  five  and  six 
Italian  miles  in  circuit.  Many  of  the  streets  are  nar* 
row  and  gloomy,  from  the  houses  being  chiefly  built 
upon  arcades,  and  the  carriage  ways  arc,  like  those  of 
Chester,  considerably  below  the  porticoes  used  as  paths 
for  foot  passengers.  The  houses  are  flat  roofed,  and 
little  regularity  is  observable  in  the  arcades,  some  of 


Folazzo  Publico,  the  residence  of  the  Pope's  legate, 
the  President  of  the  council,  and  some  other  persona  ^ , 

of  distinction.  It  stunds  in  the  great  market  place,  and 
is  a building  of  vast  magnitude,  containing  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  arsenal.  It  is  adorned  with  numerous 
statues  and  paintings.  Before  it  is  a large  area,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a noble  marble  fountain,  sur- 
mounted by  a statue  of  Neptune,  eleven  feet  high. 

The  whole  is  soul  to  have  cost  70,000  golden  crowns. 

Bologna  contains  a great  number  of  palaces,  belonging 
to  some  of  the  principal  families  in  Italy.  Among 
these  is  that  of  Lamberliui,  from  which  descended 
the  celebrated  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  made  several 
presents  of  books  and  philosophical  instruments  to 
his  native  town.  It  is  also  distinguished  as  the  school 
of  the  Coracci. 

The  University  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  year  433,  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius ; by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  Charlemagne. 

Whether  this  latter  opinion  be  well  founded  or 
not,  it  appears  to  have  been  greatly  indebted  to 
his  generosity,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
Lothario.  This  University  is  said  to  have  becu, 
at  one  time,  attended  by  10,000  students  ; and  to 
have  had  the  honour  of  first  drawing  the  attention 
of  Europe  to  the  Roman  law.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  owes  its  foundation  in  171 2,  to  the  learned 
Count  Marsigli,  one  of  the  Generals  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.,  who  being  dismissed  from  the  service, 
went  to  Bologna  to  spend  his  fortune  in  the  patro- 
nage of  the  sciences.  Bologna  is  also  a place  of 
much  greater  industry  than  most  of  the  other  Italian 
towns,  and  has  manufactures  of  silks,  satins,  damasks. 


them  being  high  and  others  low,  some  supported  by 
round  and  others  by  square  pillars.  The  noble  appear- 
ance of  the  town  is,  however,  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  churches,  convents,  and  other  public  build- 
ings which  it  contains.  Bologna  has  been  compared 
to  the  figure  of  a ship,  having  the  high  tower  of 
Asinelli,  near  the  centre,  which  resembles  the  main- 
mast, with  others  of  an  inferior  height  towards  the 
extremities.  This  central  lower  was  built  by  Gerardo 
Asinelli  in  1109,  and  is  the  highest  in  Italy  except 
the  Cupola  of  Saint  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Its  altitude  is 
371  feet.  It  is  a square  tower,  ascended  by  *164 
wooden  steps,  and  leans  between  three  and  four 
feet  from  the  perpendicular.  Near  it  also  stands 
the  leaning  tower  of  Gorisenda,  which  inclines  about 
eight  feet  from  the  vertical  line.  It  was  in  the  church 
01  Saint  Petronius  that  the  coronation  of  Charles  V. 
by  Pope  Clement  VII.,  took  place,  in  1630.  This 
was  the  last  ceremony  of  that  kind  with  which  the 
German  Emperors  were  honoured  by  the  Holy  see. 
This  church  is  a noble  structure,  360  feet  long  and 
154  broad,  with  three  handsome  chapels  on  each  side. 
It  contains  several  valuable  pointaings ; but  the 
principal  curiosity  is  the  Meridian  line,  drawn  in  1553 
and  renewed  in  1695.  It  is  half  the  length  of  the 
church,  and  consists  of  pieces  of  red  and  white  marble 
inlaid,  about  three  or  four  inches  broad.  These  being 
out  of  repair  in  177**,  were  renewed  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Zanotti.  The  gnomon  is  83  feet  high,  and  a 
circular  image  of  the  sun,  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  is  admitted  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
Many  of  the  other  churches  are  of  costly  architecture, 
and  are  adorned  with  valuable  paintings.  One  of  the 
finest  of  the  other  public  buildings  of  Bologna,  is  the 


velvets,  crapes,  gauzes,  taffeta,  and  some  other 
articles,  with  u considerable  trade  in  a variety  of 
commodities  maintained  principally  with  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Leghorn.  This  trade  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  canal,  which  joins  that  brunch  of  the  Reno, 
which  passes  through  the  city,  with  the  lake  of  the 
Valle  di  Marara,  whence  the  merchandise  is  sent  to 
Ferrara,  and  other  places  situated  on  the  Po.  The 
surrounding  country  resembles  an  immense  garden, 
and  is  so  fertile  that  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of 
La  Gros&a.  The  vineyards  ore  separated  by  rows  of 
clnis  and  mulberry  trees.  The  melons,  olives,  and 
tobacco  are  particularly  luxuriant,  and  the  hemp 
grows  to  such  a height  (twelve  or  thirteen  feet)  that 
travellers  have  sometimes  mistaken  it  for  plantations 
of  young  ash  trees. 

In  the  tunc  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Bologna  was  a 
small  city.  It  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from 
the  interview  between  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lcpidus, 
which  took  place  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Reno,  and 
also  from  several  events  in  the  civil  wrars  of  the  Trium- 
virs. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  ll2th  and  13th  centu- 
ries that  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a great  and  learned 
city.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  as  well  as  many  other 
Italian  cities,  was  swayed  by  a Republican  form  of 
government ; but  after  various  convulsions,  it  was 
aunexed  to  the  Papal  dominions  by  Pope  Julian  II. 
in  1506;  with  the  reservation  however  of  several  of 
its  ancient  privileges.  Among  these,  the  Bolognese 
were  to  have  a Nuncio  at  the  Cuurt  of  Rome,  and 
an  auditor  in  the  rota  of  that  city.  The  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  city  were  left  under  the  control  of  Lite 
Archbishop,  whose  suffragans  were  the  Bishops  of 
Modeua,  Reggio,  Imola,  and  Curpi ; and  the  civil 
4 s 2 
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BO  concerns  were  directed  by  a Cardinal  legate,  or  hi* 
LOON  A.  deputy,  from  Koine ; the  Police  and  Revenue  were 
BOLSENA  by  a Council  or  Senate  of  50  Bolognese,  in 

v ' 'j  which  each  Senator,  by  turns,  took  the  office  of  Pre- 
" Y sidcnt  for  two  months;  daring  which  period  he  was 
Called  Gonfaloniere , from  carrying  the  gtmfaUmt,  or 
standard  of  the  Republic. 

Bologna  has  experienced  several  vicissitudes  since 
the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  1796,  the  French  army  entered  the 
city,  and  made  the  Papal  garrison  prisoners.  By  an 
armistice  concluded  between  the  Pope  and  Buonaparte, 
on  the  23d  of  that  month,  Bologna  remained  in  the 
occupation  of  the  French,  and  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  Tolentino,  it  was  in  conjunction  with  Ferrara 
and  Romagna  ceded  to  France.  The  Republican 
tenets,  then  so  assiduously  propagated  by  the  French, 
were  as  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Bolognese,  and  the 
city  was  constituted  into  n free  and  independent 
state,  in  connection  with  Modena,  Ferrara,  and 
Reggio.  It  was  afterwards  included  in  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  ; and  in  the  campaign  of  1799,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Austrian  General  Klenau,  with  vast  magazines 
belonging  to  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
Macdonald.  The  battle  of  Marengo  brought  it  again 
in  possession  of  the  French,  and  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Reno,  till  it  reverted 
to  the  Papal  authority  at  the  general  peace.  Bologna 
is  about  24  miles  south-east  of  Modena,  and  nearly 
50  north  of  Florence.  Latitude  44°  3< Y 12"  N.,  and 
longitude  11°  21'  30"  E. 

BOLOGNIAN  SPAR,  a variety  of  sulphate  of 
Barytes  found  at  Monte  Pnderno,  near  Bologna.  It 
occurs  in  roundish  masses  composed  of  rather  large 
laminated  fibres,  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  phosphorescent  property 

If  the  mineral  be  calcined,  reduced  to  powder,  then 
mixed  with  gum  water,  dried,  and  exposed  to  light. 
It  becomes  phosphorescent,  and  exhibits  a luminous 
appearance  when  taken  into  a dark  room. 

BOLSENA,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  Papal  states, 
situated  among  woody  mountains,  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake  of  that  name,  which  was  the  ancient  Lacus 
Folcinitntis.  Near  this  place  stood  the  ancient  Fio/et- 
fiium,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria, 
and  was  said  to  contain  2000  statues  in  its  numerous 
temples,  squares,  and  streets.  It  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence, where  several  ancient  marbles  and  ruins  are 
still  visible.  It  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  destroyed  by  lightning.  The  modern  town  is 
surrounded  with  a high  wall,  and  encompassed  with 
a dry  ditch ; but  is  only  an  inferior  place,  chiefly 
distinguished  as  the  spot  where  the  pretended  miracle 
Was  wrought,  which  led  to  the  institution  of  Corpus 
Christi  day,  in  1252. 

Bolskna,  Lake  of,  which  wns  also  called  Lams 
Tarquiriientii,  is  about  30  miles  in  circuit,  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountains,  which  gradually  rising 
from  the  margin  of  the  water  are  covered  with 
stately  forests,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a vast 
amphitheatre,  sprinkled  with  towns  and  villages  at 
their  base.  A great  variety  of  birds  resort  to  this 
lnke,  which  abounds  with  fish  of  different  kinds,  par- 
ticularly eels  of  a prodigious  size.  It  contains  the 
two  small  islands  of  Martana  and  Bisentina.  The 
first  possesses  only  a hermitage,  a chapel  and  a few 
trees.  The  other  U adorned  with  a fine  Franciscan  con- 


vent and  laige  gardens.  1*1  iny  says,  theae  were  BOLSENA 
floating  islands,  and  assumed  different  shapes  as 
were  driven  by  the  wind.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  ^ 

BOLSOVER,  a market  town  in  the  county  of  i 
Derby.  In  a modern  mansion  on  the  site  of  the  ^ Y 
ancient  castle,  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  enter- 
tained Charles  I.  and  his  court  in  the  year  1G33,  with 
a festival,  the  expenses  of  which  amounted  to 
:€ 15,000.  Ben  Jonson  prepared  the  masques  on  the 
occasion.  Bolsover  is  eight  miles  from  Mansfield, 

145  north-west  from  London.  The  church  is  a vica- 
rage in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Population 
in  1821,  1355. 

BOLSTER,  e.'A  A.  S.  bfiktcr,  bohtre Dutch,  bol- 
Bo'lster,  n.  istcr  ,*  Ger.  pokier,  from  boil.  (See 
Bo'lstered,  VBoll.)  And  iter,  or  sire,  is  perhaps 
Bo'i.btrre*,  1 A.  S.  sire,  straw.  A ball  or  roll  of 
Bolstering,  j straw. 

To  bolster  is — to  put  or  place  a bolster  ; or  any  thing 
in  shape  or  form  of  a bolster,  sc.  as  a support ; and 
thus  consequently,  to  raise,  uphold,  sustain,  or  support. 

And  in  so  great  confusion  emong  sundry  naciort,  son  dry 
scctis  shall  ary  sc  4 ektrtd  rp  by  mania  witte  it  reason  concern- 
ing God's  worship  inuented  by  man  and  the  iiistificacion  by 
workes.  Ayf.  The  Argument,  p,  8. 

Ye  stye,  it  U a prriight  yraitallo  of  Christ.  What  a sliameleaae 
lye  is  thy«,  and  wliat  a bolde  bragge  to  fritter  oat  fylthyncsse. 

Bale.  Apology,  p.  134. 

Wo  be  vnto  you,  that  sovre  pill  owes  ruder  al  arme  hooles,  and 
holt  ten  voder  the  heads  both  of  yn  tinge  it  bide,  to  eatchc  sou  Ira 
withal.  Ihble,  ISM.  Park.  ch.  xiii. 

Your  bray  net  as  busy  bee 
in  thinking  how  to  snare 
Us  women,  as  your  pillowes  soft 
and  howltiert  pleasant  are. 

T\rrhervite,  The  Aunstcere  of  a Homan  la  her  Loner, 

Which  blyndnca  it  pleased  God  by  his  secrete  counsel  to  suffer 
for  a tyme,  to  thentent,  that  1 being  sodcnly  chaunged  from  so 
great  n frit  ter er  of  the  lawr  into  a prearhrr  of  the  gospel,  myght 
by  mync  example  draws  and  pruuuke  many  to  Cbriste. 

t'dall,  On  lathi,  ch.  ii. 

If  this  rhaplayn  had  mynded  the  preferrmentc  of  a reryte,  aa 
he  did  the  frUterynge  outc  of  a falshedc,  hr  bad  there  more  ad* 
nlscdlye  marked  thy*  wurdc  pounat,  whychc  enrryeth  all  iho 
warght  of  tlie  whole  mutter.  Hale.  Apology,  p.  41. 

On  the  world's  idols  1 do  hate  to  smile. 

Nor  shall  their  names  e’er  in  tny  page  appear, 

To  fritter  baseness  1 account  it  vile. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Kelogne  ▼, 

The  smell  of  urormewood  procuretb  slrrpc  ; or  if  It  be  laid 
nnder  the  pillow  or  fritter,  provided  alwairs  that  the  patient  be 
not  ware  of  It.  Holland.  PUnlt,  r.  ii.  fol.  277. 

But  when  the  eyes  be  dressed  with  this  blond,  it  would  not  be 
forgotten,  that  there  bee  a thin  bolster  boiled  in  honey,  laid 
aloft,  yea,  and  a locko  of  grraaic  wcioll  upon  it,  which  had  been 
•oakej  cither  In  oile  or  wine.  W.  Jh.  r.  ii.  fol.  368. 

Tor  who  durst  brgyn  saelie  a ryot,  as  to  enterprise  to  ale  the 
erlrs  bayly,  Loldynge  the  erica  baner  in  bis  handes,  doyng  Mi 
office,  without  some  frlsterer  or  rflforter  in  their  dedr. 

frauHrt.  Ci  any  els,  T.  i.  C.  3 id). 

Such  barking  at  ll»r  good,  Sttrb  bolstering  of  the  ill. 

Such  threatening  of  the  wrath  of  God,  such  vice  embraced  still. 

Uncertain  Authors.  Of  the  Choice  of  a W\fe. 

Corruption,  springing  from  his  canker'd  breast. 

Fun  up  the  channel,  and  disturbs  his  rest. 

With  head  propt  up  the  holster  A engine  He*  j 
If  pillow  slipt  aside,  the  monarch  dies. 

Dry  dm.  Stmm  CWprr. 

BOLSWAARD,  or  Boj.swret,  an  old  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  West  Friesland,  situated  a few  miles 
coat  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
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BOL*  Hanseatic  league,  and  has  a port  about  three  mile* 
6WAARD.  below  the  town,  which  ia  now  much  obstructed  by 
sand.  It  was  anciently  a large  town,  but  built  in  an 
^ irregular  manner,  and  carried  on  a good  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  well  as  in  line 
woollen  stuffs.  It  has  been  twice  nearly  burnt  down, 
once  in  1475,  and  again  in  1515,  and  is  now  reduced 
to  a population  of  less  than  3000  people. 

BOLT,  d.  l To  bolt, — as  to  bolt  the  door,  is  to 
Boi.t,  it.  J fasten  the  door,  to  strengthen  it}  to 
throw  to — a bolt,  i.  e.  as  now  applied,  to  throw  to— 
that  by  which  a door,  or  shutter  is  fastened  or 
strengthened  j from  the  A.  is.  by  Ulan,  to  build, 
strengthen,  or  confirm.  See  Tooltc.  Also, — simply — 
To  fasten. 

In  Dutch  it  is  bout,  i.  e.  loud , the  past  tense  and 
past  part,  of  bouwen,  to  build. 

He  boltrtk  their  arms  witli  a paulsy,  that  they  cannot  lift 
their  hands  to  their  beads. 

Sir  Thomas  Mart's  H or  Art,  fol.  1246. 


The  hotbed  fptte«  flew  open  at  the  blast. 

The  storm  rush’d  in,  and  Arctic  stood  aghast. 

Dry  dm.  PaUunon  and  stride,  book  ill. 


— — She  ta  not  to  be  found  i’the  boose  BOLT. 

With  all  the  hue  and  cry  is  made  for  her,  ' _ ’ 

Through  every  roome  : the  larder  ha’  bccnc  search’d,  v 

Tbs  bakehouses,  and  boulting-tub. 

B.  JoMMiH.  The  Magnetick  Lady,  act  v.  sc.  8. 

This  fierce  Inquisitor  has  chief 
Dominion  over  men’s  belief 
And  manners  ; can  pronounce  a saint 
Idolatrous  or  ignorant. 

When  superciliously  he  sifts 
Through  coarsest  boulter  others  gifts. 

Batter.  Hudibros,  part  1.  3. 

In  short  one  sentence  may  the  whole  discuss, 

As  we  with  truth,  truth  coincides  with  us  : 

This  bantu  the  matter  fairly  to  the  bran. 

And  nothing  more,  wits,  bants,  deans,  doctors  ran. 

Hart*.  .In  Essay  an  Hem  ton. 

Bolt,  r.  'i  Sc.  To  bolt  out  seems  to  be  the  same 
Bolt,  i».  j word  differently  applied. 

To  force  uway,  to  drive  out,  to  rush  or  cause  to  rush 
out,  to  sturt  out. 

The  noun  is  applied,  to  on  arrow  from  a bow;  to  a 
thunder-Mf.  Upright  os  a bolt ; upright  as  a dart, 
straight  as  un  arrow. 


So  that  it  was  a breach  of  their  Christian  liberty  belike,  to  have 
a lock  or  a bolt  on  a door,  to  keep  peculiar  possession  of  any  thing 
from  them.  Spetman.  On  7\the$,  fol.  157. 

Ilear’n*  ! and  are  these  the  plagues  that  wait, 

Around  the  hospitable  gale  / 

Let  tenfold  iron  bait  my  door. 

And  the  gaunt  mastiff  grow  l before. 

Langhom.  To  Lord  Granby. 

Bolt,  r.  Sc.  To  bolt  the  bran.  Dutch, 

Bolster,  [buydelcn ; Ger . beutelcn,  bluter ; 

Bou'LTiKc-nuTcn,  [ and  this  latter,  Ferrarius derives 
Bou'ltinc-TUB.  ) from  the  Lat.  aplauda,  (bran.) 
And  ttpitiuda  according  to  Wuchter,  u plodendo,  (whence 
our  English,  to  explode.) 

To  force  away,  to  drive  out,  to  sift  or  separate ; 
(jc.)  the  fine  from  the  coarse,  the  good  from  the  bad. 

But  1 ne  cannot  boult  it  to  the  brrn, 

As  can  the  holy  dortour  Augustin. 

Chaucer.  The  Mousses  Pretties  Tate,  r.  15246. 

For  as  a wynnower  pnwcrrth  the  chaffc  from  the  com,  and  the 
boulter  tryetb  out  the  bmnne  from  the  mele  i so  hath  Erasmus 
seowered  out  of  sll  the  doc  tours  and  comrnenuriesvpon  scripture, 
the  dreggs  which  through  the  faute  of  the  times  or  places  in 
whiche  those  writers  Ituird,  had  set  led  itselfe  amongc  the  pure 
& fine  substaunce. 

L'datt.  Preface  to  the  King's  Majesty,  fol.  10. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  longe  agoc  thorowrly  bulled  this 
mater,  cnen  vnto  the  branne. 

Jewel.  A Beplie  to  M.  f/ardlnge,  H.  fol.  731. 

Divers  sorts  of  sieves  and  butlers  there  be.  The  sarce  made  of 
hairc,  was  a devise  of  the  Frenchmen  ; the  tamis  raungcr  for 
course  bread,  as  also  the  fine  flourc  butter  for  manchet  (made  both 
of  linnen  doth)  the  Spaniards  invented. 

Holland.  Flint*,  v.  fol.  567. 

For  as  a miller  in  his  3n*fri«g-hiitch 
Drives  out  the  pure  mcale  seerljr,  (as  he  can) 

And  in  his  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  brnn  : 

So  doth  the  canker  of  a poets  name 
Let  slip  such  lines  as  might  inherit  fame. 

Browne.  Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  il.  St  2. 

This  day  thou  ahalt  have  ingots  : and  to-morrow, 

(live  lords  th’  affront.  Is  it,  my  Zcphyrus,  right. 

Blushes  the  bolts- he  ad  f 

B.  Jams  am.  The  Alchemist,  act  U.  SC.  2. 


Winsing  she  was,  as  is  a joly  colt. 

Long  ms  a mast,  and  upright  as  a bolt. 

Chaucer.  The  Millers  Tale,  v.  3263. 

Now  seeing  the  bli mines  of  rs  worldlye  folke,  how  precisely 
we  presume  to  Bboote  our  fblisk  bolt  in  those  matters  inoat,  Lc 
whiche  we  least  can  skill. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  War  Acs,  fol.  73. 

Or  ns  the  secly  byrd,  that  with  the  bolte  is  brna'd. 

And  lirth  aloofc  among  the  Issues  of  al  her  pbeares  refus’d 
And  hearcs  them  sing  full  shrill,  yet  cannot  she  reioyre. 

Nor  frame  one  warbling  note  to  posac  out  of  hir  mournful  vnicc. 

Gascoigne.  The  Lamentation  of  a Looser , 

The  fore  head  and  brcsl  bath  the  sign  of  the  crosac  made  vpon 
them,  gloryr  is  giurn  to  the  Ixtrrie  downe  to  the  grmindc,  euery 
man  ariseth  and  standelb  bolt  vpright,  the  hcades  be  hare,  the 
enres  atutatife,  the  eye*  full  of  reue react’. 

Vdatt.  John,  Pref. 

And  so  when  thou  rashly  tallest  out  somewhat  that  is  either 
doubtful  or  fnisc,  thou  wilt  seal  it  up  and  confirm  it  with  an  oath, 
before  thou  hast  bad  time  to  couaidcr  what  thou  hast  said,  or 
what  thou  art  swearing. 

Hopkins.  Esrposteion  upon  the  Third  Cotnmondntrnt. 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  how. 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  forever  chaste. 

Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid.  Milton.  Cantus,  I.  445. 

With  your  kind  work  her  drooping  hopes  revive  j 

You  bid  her  read,  repent,  adore,  and  live  ; 

You  wrest  the  bolt  from  heaven's  avenging  hand ; 

Stop  ready  Death,  and  save  a sinking  land. 

Prior.  To  Dr.  Sherlock. 

The  man  bad  no  sooner  set  one  foot  within  the  vault,  than 
the  statue  erecting  itself  from  its  lenuiDg  posture,  stood  bolt- 
upright.  Spectator,  No.  379. 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  into 
day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  another  ; but  they 
shall  have  no  refuge  ; I will  make  them  halt  out  of  all  tiicir  boles. 

Burke.  On  American  Taxation. 

The  infidel  has  shot  his  bolts  away, 

Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none, 

He  gleans  the  blunted  *hrfU  that  have  recoil'd, 

And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  truth  again. 

Cmoptr.  The  Task  book  vi. 
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BOLT.  Bolts,  in  Naval  Architecture,  arc  cylindrical  pieces 
v > of  copper  or  iron,  [minted  at  one  end,  but  plain  at  the 
other,  for  the  convenience  of  driving.  These  Bolts 
vary  in  length  from  two  feet  and  under  to  fifteen 
feet,  and  in  diameter  from  $ to  inch  or  more  ; 
they  receive  particular  denominations  according  to 
the  parts  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  driven  ; which 
latter  operation  in  the  larger  sorts,  is  performed 
. with  what  is  called  n monkey,  acting  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  battering  rains.  The  total  weight  of 
copper  Bolts  in  on  English  seventy-four  gun  ship  is 
estimated  at  about  thirty  tons,  and  of  iron  Bolts  for 
the  upper  works  at  not  less  than  forty  tons. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  huve  a complete  repair  of  a 
ship  of  the  dimensions  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  indeed  in  any  vessel,  many  of  these  Bolts  must  be 
drawn  or  driven  out;  when  they  are  so  situated 
that  they  can  be  reached  from  either  end,  they  may 
be  driven  out,  but  when,  as  frequently  happens,  we 
can  only  get  at  one  end  of  the  Bolt,  it  must  be  drawn, 
and  the  operation  of  drawing  a Bolt  that  has  been 
driven  with  great  force  into  solid  oak,  to  the  depths 
' above  specified,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  process  ; it 
can  indeed  only  be  effected  by  the  application  of  most 
powerful  instruments,  which  are  called  Jfolt  Drawing 
Machines. 

There  arc  several  distinct  engines  of  this  kind 
employed  in  oar  public  and  private  dock  yards,  for 
drawing  Bolts  employed  in  the  construction  of  vessels, 
either  iu  the  case  of  large  repairs,  or  when  the  Bolt 
has  taken  a wrong  direction  in  the  driving  ; the  fol- 
lowing is  a general  description  of  two  of  Ihosc  which 
arc  esteemed  the  best. 

Bolton’s  Bolt  Drawing  Machine.  This  apparatus  is 
represented  in  fig.  1,  plate  XVI.  Miscellanies.  AAA 
A A A is  the  frame  of  the  machine ; B a cylindrical 
tabc,  having  a female  screw  in  the  inside  ; C a wheel 
with  teeth  attached  to  the  cylinder  B;  Dan  endless 
screw  adapted  to  the  wheel  C ; E handle  of  the 
winch  ; F the  Bolt  drawing  out ; G G blocks  to  sup- 
port the  frame;  II  a hollow  piece  of  steel,  having  on 
its  outside  a male  screw,  whose  thread  works  within 
the  female  screw  in  the  cylinder  R.  To  this  piece  of 
steel  the  Bolt  is  to  be  rivetted.  I (fig.  2.)  is  a semicir- 
cular piece  of  steel  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
notches  on  H.  when  a similar  notch  has  been  cut  in 
the  bead  of  the  copper  Bolt,  which  by  this  means  is 
prevented  from  turning  in  H,  while  drawing;  K the 
Bolt  as  prepared  to  receive  the  machine;  L a steel  bar 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Bolt  to  be  drawn,  having 
at  one  end  a male  screw  A,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
mole  screw  that  fits  into  the  female  screw  in  B ; M a 
section  of  a male  screw  having  a square  hole  larger 
than  the  Bolt ; N a Bolt  with  a male  screw  at  one 
end  ready  to  be  drawn  out. 

The  entire  machine  consists  of  a frame  supporting 
a cylindrical  female  screw.  On  this  tube  is  mounted 
a wheel  with  teeth  adapted  to  an  endless  screw'  fitted 
to  the  frame,  and  worked  by  a handle. 

To  draw  the  Bolt  out.  The  head  of  the  Bolt  must 
be  rut  off,  and  a hole  made  in  the  timber  big  enough 
to  receive  the  male  screw  II,  which  is  put  over  the 
Bolt  ; a slit  is  then  to  be  made  either  with  a saw  or 
cold  chisel,  in  the  head  of  the  Bolt  to  receive  the  key 
I,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  slit  in  II  ; the  Bolt 
head  is  then  to  be  rivetted  as  firmly  as  possible  upon 
II ; the  cylindrical  lube  B is  then  to  be  screwed  on, 


turning  the  whole  machine  round  till  it  con  be  done  BOLT, 
no  longer,  when  the  endless  screw  is  to  be  used.  If  * _j-  ’ 

the  machine  is  of  a proper  strength,  and  the  ri  vetting 
well  done,  the  power  is  such  as  to  extract  the  Bolt 
or  break  it,  but  generally  it  will  be  drawn  out  unin- 
juried. 

To  draw  Bolts  into  ships.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a bar  L,  which  is  recommended  to 
be  made  of  steel,  long  enough  to  pass  from  the  out- 
side to  the  inside  of  the  ship,  am  I somewhat  smaller 
than  the  copper  bolt  intended  to  be  drawn  in,  this  may 
be  called  a conductor ; on  one  end  should  be  an  ex- 
terior screw  a,  the  Bolt  to  be  drawn  in  should  be 
tapped  at  one  end  to  receive  tlie  screw,  on  the  con- 
ductor ; and  at  the  other  end  should  be  another 
exterior  screw  which  fits  into  the  interior  screw  in  B ; 
after  which  the  operation  is  the  same  as  drawing  a Bolt 
out,  and  the  machine  should  be  applied  accordingly. 

When  the  Bolt  arrives  at  its  destined  place,  it  may  be 
secured  on  the  inside  by  a nut  which  is  equally  ns 
effective  as  clenching,  aud  more  expeditious. 

This  machine  although  only  eightccu  inches  in 
height,  will  draw  Bolts  in  or  out  of  any  length,  for 
after  the  Bolt  bus  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  screw  the  machine  buck  anil 
follow  up  the  work  with  blocksof  timber  ns  represented 
in  the  drawing. 

■I fa> key's  Bolt  Drawing  Machine.  The  purpose  here 
is  the  same  ns  in  the  preceding  cose  ; but  the  opera- 
tion  will  be  more  readily  understood.  It  consists,  us 
shown  by  the  two  elevations,  figs.  3 and  4,  of  two 
strong  screws  inch  in  diameter,  united  at  top  by  a 
shackle  Bolt  with  a right  and  left  handed  screw,  so 
that  by  one  motion  the  two  upper  ends  of  the  upright 
screw's  are  brought  together  j while  their  lower  ex- 
tremities work  into  two  beds  let  into  the  timber, 
or  simply  resting  thereon.  These  beds  arc  set  somewhat 
nearer  to  each  other  than  the  upper  extremities,  so  that 
by  turning  the  upper  double  screw  the  head  of  the 
Bolt  is  nipped  by  the  jaws  DO,  and  so  much  harder 
as  the  upper  extremities  arc  brought  nearer  together. 

The  screws  A are  then  worked,  and  by  this  means  the 
jaws  D D,  and  consequently  the  Bolt,  are  brought 
upwards,  and  the  latter  extracted  from  the  timber.  This, 
however,  supposes  that  the  Bolt  head  is  already  out 
from  the  timber,  and  applies  therefore  principally  to  the 
case  of  drawing  a Bolt  which  has  not  found  its  way  pro- 
perly in  the  driving;  when  the  bolt  is  actually  homo, 
as  in  the  case  of  repair,  fee.  then  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  away  the  timber,  till  sufficient  room  is  obtained 
to  catch  hold  of  the  Bolt  head  with  n pair  of  smalt 
jaws  or  nippers,  and  which  ore  then  introduced  into 
the  jaws  of  the  machine  D D;  the  operation  is  then  as 
before. 

Bolt  Driving  Tubes.  We  have  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  that  Bolts  arc  commonly  driven  by 
what  the  shipwrights  cnll  a monkey,  op  the  principle 
of  the  ancient  battering  ram  ; It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  describe  another  method  which  is  some- 
times practised,  particularly  where  the  highest  power 
is  not  required  ; this  is  by  means  of  tubes  invented  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  formed  from  separate  pieces  of  cast  iron, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  heads  of  each  other,  and 
firmly  held  thereto  by  iron  circles  or  rings  over  the 
joints  of  the  tube.  The  lowest  ring  is  pointed  in 
order  to  keep  the  tube  steady  upon  the  wood.  The 
Bolt  being  entered  into  the  end  of  the  hole  bored  in 
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the  wood,  and  completely  covered  by  the  iron  tube, 
la  driven  forward  within  the  cylinder  by  an  iron  or 
’ iteel  punch  placed  against  the  head  of  the  Bolt,  which 
punch  is  struck  by  a mall : and  as  the  Bolt  enters, 
successive  parts  of  the  tube  are  unscrewed  and  re- 
moved till  the  Bolt  is  driven  home  into  its  place.  The 
tubes  arc  about  five  inches  in  circumference,  and  will 
admit  a Bolt  of  seven-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  principle  will  however  apply  to  Bolts  of  any 
dimension. 

These  tubes  arc  represented  in  figs.  5 and  G,  plate 
XVI.  ah,  ah,  are  the  parts  of  the  iron  tube  fastened 
together,  ready  to  be  put  on  the  Bolt,  d e,f  g,  iron 
rings  with  screws,  placed  over  the  joints  of  the  tube 
lo  hold  them  firmly  together.  F F the  points  formed 
on  the  lower  ring  their  purpose  is  lo  stick  into  tbe 
timber  iu  order  to  preserve  the  tube  steady  in  its 
place. 

In  fig.  6,  the  parts  of  the  tube  are  shown  separated ; 
figs.  7 and  8,  are  steel  punches  or  drift*  to  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  copper  Bolt  within  the  tube  whilst 
driving.  See  Trcmsactions  of  Society  of  Art s,  vol.  xix. 

BOLTON  LE  MOORS,  a large  manufacturing 
town  in  Lancashire.  It  consists  of  two  townships. 
Great  and  Little  Bolton,  intersected  by  a rivulet.  As 
for  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  mentioned  ia 
JLeUuid's  Itinerary,  as  excelling  in  cotton  manufactures. 
Some  Flemings  are  traditionally  stated  to  have  settled 
there  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  j and 
several  French  I*roteatunts  also  found  refuge  in  it  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantz.  A canal  conveys 
goods  to  Manc  hester  and  Bury.  The  town  was  taken 
by  Prince  Rupert  in  1644  ; and  the  gallant  and  loyal 
Earl  of  Derby  was  executed  in  it  by  the  Republican 
party  in  1651,  for  proclaiming  Charles  II.  Population 
of  the  entire  parish,  1641,50,197 ; of  Great  and  Little 
Bolton  township,  31,495.  Distant  from  London  197 
miles  north-north- west,  from  Manchester  11  miles 
north.  The  church  is  a vicarage  in  tbe  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester. 

BOLTONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Polygamia  Superfua.  Generic  cha- 
racter : receptacle  favose,  hemispherical ; pappus  den- 
tato-aristatc,  sub-bicornate  ; florets  of  the  ray  rather 
numerous  ; calyx  imbricate. 

A genus  allied  to  Aster , containing  two  species, 
natives  of  North  America. 

BOMB,  r.  1 Dutch,  bommen,  bomltannen  ; 
Bomb,  a.  which  Kitinn  thinks  are  words  a 

Bo'mbahd,  v.  sona  feta,  Vossius  thinks  the 
Bo'mbard,  n.  same  of  the  Gr.  and  the 

BoMBARDi'ea,  >Lat.  bombus.  Bombard,!  (a  new 
Bombx'bdMRMT,  word,  he  remarks,  for  a new 
Bo'mb-eetch,  tiling)  a lomi>o,  etardere,  so  named 
Bo'mb-vkxbel,  because  it  vomits  or  throws  forth 
BombFlation.  J iron  balls  with  a noise  and  blaz- 
ing fire, — cam  somtu  et  fiamma.  Laurentius  Valla,  who 
wrote  in  1420,  about  forty  years  after  the  invention  of 
these  murthering  pieces,  as  Cotgrave  calls  them,  gives 
the  same  opinion.  Bombard- phrase  is  used  by  B. 
Jonson  for  ampullas  i a phrase  of  more  sound  than 
sense  ; — sounding  or  noisy  as  a bomb  or  bombard,  A 
bombard  of  sack  or  beer  ; is  a vessel  so  called,  perhaps, 
from  some  resemblance  to  tbe  murthering  piece.  A 
hombard-mnn,  Mr.  Gifford  says,  was  ooe  of  tbe  people 
who  attended  at  the  buttery-hatch,  and  carried  tbe 
huge  can * of  beer  to  the  different  offices. 


Tbe  capital  ne  with  all  hla  retinue  departed  letiyng  behynd  the  BOMB 
audinaancc  of  bombas  des,  curtawea,  & deruy  curtail x,  »1  rages,  y *, 

cauuiu,  volgrrs,  and  other  ordiaaunce,  there  were  lxxvi.  piece*,  " v 
pleulie  of  pcUcUct  Sc  pouder.  Hath  King  Henry  MU. 

In  Saturn's  name,  the  father  of  my  lord  ! 

What  over-charged  piece  of  melancholic 
la  this,  breakes  iu  betweene  my  wishes  thus. 

With  bombing  sigh*  ? 

H.  Junto n.  Masques , The  Fortunate  Islet, 


Why  dost  thou  comvcrse  with  that  trunke  of  humours,  that 
huge  bombard  of  sacke. 

SKaksptare.  Henry  IT.  First  Part , fol.  59. 

I answered,  we  art  all  masques  sometimes  : with  which  they 
knock’d  hypocrisie  o'  the  pate,  and  made  roam  for  s bombard 
man,  that  brought  bongr  for  a countrey  lady  or  two,  that  fainted, 
he  said,  with  bating,  for  tbe  fine  sight  since  seven  a clock  i’  the 
morning.  B.  Jonson.  Masques,  Lore  Restored. 

Against  which,  one  day  I am  to  deliver  the  bwttry  in.  so  many 
firkins  of  aurssm  polabile,  as  it  delivers  out  bombards  of  budge  to 
them,  between  this  and  that.  Id.  Mr r curie  Vindicated. 

This  [Charles  Berkley]  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  in 
his  honour  and  estate  by  his  next  brother  John,  afterwards  an 
Admiral  at  sea,  and  the  same,  who  with  Id*  fleet  bombarded  and 
burnt  down  Dieppe  in  Pranrc,  and  bombarded  Havre  de  Grace  in 
the  same  country,  in  July,  1649. 

Wood.  Athene*  Qron.  ii.  586. 

At  the  entrynge  into  the  towne  there  were  many  slayne  and 
hurte,  mo  than  xl. : the  men  of  tbe  towne  were  abouc  oucr  the 
gate,  and  caste  downe  stones,  and  ahotte  oat  bousbardes,  so  that 
tbe  Engliasbexuen  durste  aproebe  no  nercr. 

Frtdstart.  Crony ele,  v.  ii.  C.  134. 

Both  Trlephns, 

And  Pelrra,  If  they  seeke  to  heart-strike  n* 

That  arr  spectators,  with  tbeir  raise ric, 

When  they  are  pourc,  and  banish'd  must  throw  by 
TueLr  bombard-phrase , and  fool,  juid  half  foot  ward*. 

ii.  Jonum.  Horace,  of  the  Art  of  Poetrie. 

How  to  abate  the  vigor  thereof,  or  ulcorv  its  bambnlation,  a 
way  is  promised  by  I’orta  not  onciy  in  general  terms  by  Some  fat 
bodies,  bat  in  particular  by  borax  and  butter  mixed  in  a due  pro- 
portion ; which  smith  hr,  will  so  go  off  as  scarce  to  be  beard  by 
the  disehsrgrT ; and  indeed  plentifully  mixed,  H will  almost 
take  o<f  tbe  report,  and  also  tbe  force  of  the  charge. 

Brown.  F algor  Errors,  p.  96. 

Our  king  thus  trembles  at  Nam  or  j 
Whilst  Villeroy,  who  ne’er  afraid  la, 
lb  Bruxelles  marrhes  on  secure. 

To  bomb  the  monks,  and  scare  the  ladies. 

Prior  Ballad  on  the  King  taking  Namur. 

The  bombardier  tosses  bi«  baits  sometimes  Into  the  midst  of  a 
city,  with  a design  to  fill  all  around  him  with  terror  and  combus- 
tion. His  chief  aim  is  at  several  eminent  stations,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  the  fairest  marks,  and  uses  all  his  skill  to  do  execution 
upon  those  who  pusses  them.  Every  nun  so  situated,  let  bis 
merit  be  never  so  great,  is  sure  to  undergo  a bombardment.  It  ia 
further  observ'd,  that  the  only  way  to  he  out  of  danger  from  tbe 
bursting  of  a bomb,  u to  lie  prostrate  on  tb«  ground  ; a posture 
too  abject  for  generous  spirits-  Toiler,  No.  88. 

Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet  with  bnmb-eesstls,  hope  to  succeed 
against  a place  [Venice]  that  baa  always  in  its  arsenal  a consi- 
derable number  of  galUes  and  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea  ua 
a very  short  warning.  Addsson.  Remarks  on  Italy. 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a bomb  afraid, 

A soldier  should  be  modest  as  a maid. 

Young.  Lore  of  Fame,  Satire  4. 

k is  known  as  a fact  that  she  [France]  proposes  the  ravage  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  pillage  of  Home,  as  bar  first 
object ; that  next  she  means  to  bombard  Naples,  to  awe,  to 
humble,  sad  thus  to  command  all  Italy. 

Burke.  On  the  present  State  of  Affairs. 
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BOMB.  From  the  earliest  daiminK*  of  policy  to  this  day.  the  invention 
— of  men  hu  been  shnrpcnioK  improving  the  mystery  of  mur- 
BOMBA8T  der,  from  the  first  rod*  essay*  of  clubs  and  stones,  to  the  preaent 
V«_ y^— ^ perfection  of  gunnery,  ouinnoeerinfj,  bombarding,  mining,  Ac. 

Bir he.  A Vindication  of  No  I oral  Society. 

BOMBA  SIN,  Lat.  bombyx  ; Or.  ficufiv^,  n word,  as 
Voasius  thinks,  of  Eastern  origin.  The  ancients  (says 
Skinner)  so  called  any  soft  or  delicate  wool  adapted 
for  weaving  garments. 


/tooikmitry  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and  light,  snare  BOMBAST 
highest  of  all,  and  would  be  lost  in  the  roof,  if  the  prudent  ar-  — 
chitcct  had  not  with  much  foresight  eoutrived  for  them  a fourth  BOMB  AT. 
place,  called  the  twelve-penny  gallery,  and  there  planted  a suitable  V „ . ' 
colony,  who  greedily  Intercept  them  in  their  passage. 

Swift.  Tale  of  a 'Tub,  sec.  1 . 

Young  had  much  of  a sublime  genius,  though  without  common 
sense ; so  that  his  genius,  haring  no  guide,  was  perpetually  liable 
to  degenerate  into  bombast. 

Popt  in  Johnson's  Life  mf  Young. 


Tliere  is  planted  on  the  one  side  of  the  Casiqurs  bouse  n faire 
garden,  with  all  lierbea  growing  in  it,  and  at  the  lower  rod  a well 
of  fresh  water,  and  round  about  It  arc  trees  set,  whereon  bombasin 
cotton  groweth,  after  tlus  manner. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  tfe.  Thomas  Candisk,  r.  in.  fol.  81.1. 

In  six  months  after,  come  the  silke  worms  bambycts.  Silke 
worms  spin  and  weave  webs  like  to  those  of  the  spiders,  and  all 
to  please  our  dainty  dames,  wlio  Ihrrcnf  make  their  fine  si  Ikes 
end  velvets,  forme  their  costly  garments  and  superfluous  apparel), 
which  arc  called  bomlycina.  Holland.  PtinU,  L fol.  322. 

BO'MBAST,  or  Of  the  same  origin  as  Bomjusix, 
Bi/mrast,  f.  /q.  v.  Bumbasl,  Skinner  says,  is 

Bo'moabt,  r.  { linen  sewed  together  with  flax 

Bo'mhast,  atlj.  /'  between.  Hence  bumbast  words 
Bo'mbastick,  V nr  stile  ; — inflated,  el  quasi  stupjui 
Bo'mbastry.  JrrferlHt.  See  the  example  from 
Holland  s Pliuie. 

Need  you  any  inke  and  bombase,  (i.  e.  cotton  to  put  into  the 
lake.)  Hotlyband.  Italian  Sc  bole  Mauler,  sig.  E.  3. 

Give  me  those  lines  f whose  touch  the  skilful  ear  to  please) 
That  gliding  flow  in  state,  like  swelling  Euphrates, 

In  which  things  natural  be;  and  not  in  faUcly  wrong  ; 

The  sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  sense  is  full  and  strong; 
Not  bombast rd  with  words  vain  ticklish  ears  to  feed, 

But  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

Drayton . Polyolbion,  Song  21. 

My  thlghes  are  thin,  my  body  lanck  and  Icanc, 

It  hath  no  bombast  now,  hut  skin  and  bones. 

Gascoigne.  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

Lette  none  outlandrebr  taylour  take  disport. 

To  atuffe  tby  doublet  full  of  such  bombast. 

Id.  Councell  Glum,  8(e. 

Thy  bodies  bolstred  out  with  bumbast  and  with  baggea. 

Id.  Challenge  to  Heantie. 

This  plant  Is  but  small,  and  hringetb  forth  a fruit  resembling 
the  bearded  nut  or  fllberd  ; out  of  the  Inner  shell  or  husk  whereof 
[called  borabvx]  {hereupon.  Holland  observes,  cotton  is  called 
Ism  lace,)  there  breaketh  forth  a cotton  like  unto  down,  so  easie 
to  be  spun  : and  tike  re  is  no  flax  in  the  world  comparable  to  it 
for  whiteness  and  ao finesse.  Holland.  Plinie,  r.  il.  fol.  3. 

The  foresaid  merchants  transport  thither  ermines  and  grey 
furres,  with  other  rich  and  coatly  skiunes.  Others  carry  cloathet 
made  of  cotton  or  bombast. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  tfc.  The  Tartan,  r.  i.  fol.  93. 

Some  braver  brain  in  high  heroic  rhymes 

Compileth  worm-eaten  stories  of  old  times  . 

And  he  like  some  imperious  Maronist. 

Conjures  the  muse*  that  they  him  assist. 

Then  strives  he  to  bombast  his  feeble  lines 

With  far- fetch’d  phrase. 

Hall.  Satires,  book  i.  sat.  4. 

Tis  not  such  lines  as  almost  crack  the  stage 
When  Bajaxet  begins  to  rage  ; 

Nor  a tall  mctapltor  in  bombast  way. 

Cowley.  Ode.  Of  mt. 

By  bis  [Arthur  Wilson]  endeavouring  too  much  to  set  oat  his 
hare  collections  in  an  affected  and  bombastic  stile,  they  are  much 
neglected.  Hood.  A thence  Or on.  V.  U.  p,  155. 

Yet  noisy  bombast  carefully  avoid. 

Nor  think  to  raise,  though  on  Fharsnlia’a  plain, 

*4  Millions  of  mourning  mountains  of  the  slain.M 

Dryden.  Art  of  Poetry,  can.  1. 


A theatrical,  bomlastieh,  windy  phraseology  of  heroick  virtue, 
blended  and  mingled  up  with  a worse  dissoluteness,  and  joined 
to  a murderous  and  savage  ferocity,  forma  the  tone  and  idiom  of 
their  language  and  their  manner*. 

Burke.  Letter  on  a Regicide  Peace. 

BOMB  AX,  in  Botany,  (Angl.  Silk  Cotton  Tret.)  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  Monadclphia , order  Polyandries. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-fid  j stamina  live  or 
more ; capsule  lignose,  fivc-locular,  five-vulved  ; seeds 
cottony  j receptacle  pentagonal. 

This  genus  contains  six  species,  inhabiting  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Rhecd,  JJartus  Mabbericvs ; Ca- 
vanilles,  Monadclphur  Cbss.  Dissert.  Decern. 

BOMBAY,  or  as  the  Indians  name  it  Mambki,  is  a 
small  island  separated  by  a narrow  arm  of  the  sea  from 
the  island  of  Salsettc,  which  lies  between  it  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  The  Capital  of  one  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies into  which  British  India  is  divided,  bears  the 
same  name,  and  is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  this 
island,  which  was  anciently  subdivided  into  several 
smaller  ones  ; hut  drainage,  accession  of  soil  from  the 
hills,  and  possibly  some  alteration  in  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents of  the  neighbouring  sea,  have  recovered  many 
thousand  acres  once  entirely  under  water,  and  have  thus 
united  the  two  ranges  of  hills  which  cross  the  island 
in  parallel  directions,  by  a line  of  fertile  valleys.  The 
■western  and  shortest  range  is  not  much  more  than  five 
miles  in  length;  the  eastern  rather  exceeds  eight; 
and  the  interval  between  them  is  about  three.  A belt 
of  sand,  now  hardened  into  stone,  unites  these  two 
ranges  at  each  extremity  of  the  valley,  and  forms  a 
barrier  which  was  often  broken  through  by  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  little  more  than  a century  ago. 

Considered  with  regard  to  its  internal  resources, 
Bombay  is  a settlement  of  no  value,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  a mass  of  barren  rocks,  with  scarcely  any  soil 
capable  of  cultivation  ; but  in  a commercial  point  of 
■view,  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  Its  proximity  to  the 
main  land  gives  a facility  of  communication  with  all 
the  different  point?  of  that  long  line  of  coast,  as  well  as 
with  the  shores  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  Large  navigable 
rivers,  such  as  the  Tapti,  Ncrbcdh  and  Mehindri,  afford 
ready  channels  of  intercourse  between  the  coast  and 
interior.  The  island  itself,  on  account  of  its  small  ex- 
tent, is  easily  defended ; and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  construction  of  docks  on  a scale 
large  enough  for  building  and  repairing  ships  of  the 
line : advantages  not  possessed  by  any  otber  of  the 
three  Presidencies. 

On  a narrow  neck  of  land,  near  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  island,  stands  the  town  and  for t of 
Bombay,  in  lat.  18°  56'  N.  and  long.  72“  7'  E.  at  a dis- 
tance of  1300  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  770  from 
Madras.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  south- 
western part  ofour  territories  in  India.  On  the  western 
side  of  this  isthmus  is  a large  bay,  colled  Black  Bay, 
and  on  its  eastern  side  is  tbe  harbour.  Nearly  six  miles 
from  the  fort,  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  island. 
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80MBAY.  are  the  Worlee  sluices.  The  ancient  capital  was  Mahira 
(Mill!)  a small  town  not  far  from  them  on  the  north- 
ern side  ; and  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  but  on 
inconsiderable  fishing  village  on  the  Dungnree  hill 
above  the  harbour,  near  the  site  of  the  fort  of  Bombay. 
The  island  was  ceded  by  the  Crown  to  the  Bast  India 
Company,  in  1668,  under  the  name  of  the  manor  of 
Bast  Greenwich,  on  payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  j£lO. 
in  gold.  It  was  at  that  time  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  settlements  in  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  lagunes  and  morasses  in  the  valley  between  the 
whinstonc  hills  by  which  the  island  is  traversed.  But 
in  1683-4,  when  the  Dutch  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Bantam,  the  Bast  India  Company  transferred 
the  principal  seat  of  their  power  and  trade  to  Bombay. 
Before  that  period,  they  had  already  spent  <£300, 000. 
on  the  fortifications  and  improvement  of  the  island  : 
but  their  principal  officers  in  India,  and  the  seat  of 
government  continued  in  a great  measure  to  be  fixed 
at  Surat  till  1686.  The  fortifications  are  too  extensive, 
and  would  require  a very  numerous  garrison  for  their 
defence.  They  are  very  strong  towards  the  sea,  but 
weak  towards  the  land.  The  whole  area  enclosed  by 
the  walls  was  so  extensive,  that  within  the  fort,  be- 
sides all  the  requisite  buildings,  there  was  a grove  of 
cocoa  nut  trees  for  a considerable  time  after  it  was 
first  built.  An  esplanade,  800  yards  in  front  of  the  fort, 
baa  since  been  completely  cleared,  aud  the  neighbour- 
ing groves  are  thickly  interspersed  with  country  houses, 
while  the  Dungaree  hill  is  covered  with  houses  to  the 
extent  of  two  miles  from  the  harbour.  The  salt  marshy 
ground  recovered  from  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
is  covered  with  huts  built  by  the  more  necessitous  in- 
habitants, who  are  unable  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices 
paid  for  ground  in  healthier  situations.  The  English 
residing  on  this  island  have  adopted  the  mode  of 
building  usual  among  their  predecessors,  the  Portu- 
guese. Verandas  or  sheds  supported  by  wooden  pil- 
lars surround  their  houses,  and  give  them  a different 
appearance  from  those  in  the  other  English  settlements. 
The  government  house  is  well  built,  but  as  is  common 
in  the  houses  of  the  Italians  and  Portuguese,  has  the 
fault  of  having  its  largest  apartments  in  the  centre,  and 
serving  as  a passage-room  to  the  rest. 

The  surface  of  the  island,  as  was  before  remarked, 
is  either  a naked  broken  rock,  or  low  swampy  ground 
exposed  to  inundation  : the  quantity  of  grain  therefore 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing  is  very  small,  com- 
pared with  the  wants  of  the  population  by  which  it  is 
inhabited  ; and  it  has  been  said  that  a whole  year’s 
produce  would  not  afford  a supply  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  a single  week.  Vellards,  or  solid 
embankments,  have  been  constructed  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  to  prevent  inundations  from  the  sea ; but 
the  rain  water  still  collects  in  the  valleys,  and  forms 
unhealthy  swamps.  The  causeway  which  connects 
Bombay  with  Salsette,  is  a public  work  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  of  much  utility,  as  it  insures  the  coun- 
try a constant  supply  for  the  markets  ; but  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  harbour. 

The  population  was  estimated,  in  1S16,  at  161,550; 
of  whom  nearly  104,000  were  Hindus,  28,000  were 
Mohammedans,  and  more  than  11,000  native 
Christians ; a large  proportion,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  early  and  compulsory  conversions  made  by  the 
Portuguese  when  masters  of  the  island.  The  whole 
number  of  the  British  inhabitants  was  only  4300;  but 
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the  Wrsis  amounted  to  13,150,  and  the  Jews  to  only  BOMBAY-. 
800.  The  number  of  bouses  was  20,786,  which  gives  v— 
an  average  of  about  eight  individuals  to  each  house. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a fluctuating  population  of 
strangers  brought  by  maritime  or  commercial  occu- 
pations, which  may  be  estimated  at  65,000  annually  ; 
so  that  the  whole  number  of  individuals  constantly  fed 
and  maintained  oil  this  small  area,  is  considerably 
above  200,000.  The  Armenians,  who,  ns  is  well  known, 
differ  in  some  of  their  religious  tenets  from  nil  other 
Christian  sects,  maintain  at  Bombay  the  same  respect- 
able character  for  diligence,  perseverance  and  upright- 
ness in  their  dealings,  as  they  possess  in  almost  every 
other  part  of  Asia.  Their  community  is  occasionally 
visited  by  an  itinerant  Bishop,  commissioned  to  inspect 
the  distant  churches,  by  the  Putrinrch  of  Btchmiyodzin. 

Just  as  Gibraltar  has  been  humorously  termed  the 
Paradise  of  the  Jews,  so  may  Bombay  be  called  the 
Paradise  of  the  Pirsls.  That  remarkable  remnant  of 
the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  so  useful  and  inoffensive, 
and  so  long  the  victims  of  Mohammedan  bigotry,  have 
found  for  the  last  century  a secure  asylum  in  this 
island,  of  which  they  arc  now  almost  the  exclusive 
proprietors.  Tall,  well-made  and  athletic,  fairer  than 
the  Hindtis,  more  active,  enterprising,  and  industrious, 
and  not  shackled  by  the  same  debasing  superstitions, 
they  contribute  by  their  industry  and  integrity  very 
considerably  to  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement.  Many 
of  their  customs  are  peculiar  to  themselves ; being 
derived  from  the  tenets  of  their  religion  : but  as  a 
bigoted  dislike  of  those  who  profess  a different  faith 
is  not  one  of  its  doctrines,  they  readily  enter  into 
commercial  speculations  with  Christians  j and  almost 
every  European  house  of  trade  has  a wealthy  Pdrsf 
partner,  who  furnishes  a large  proportion  of  its  funds. 

The  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  already  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
natives  of  our  principal  settlements ; and  in  another 
half  century  the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of 
these  cities  and  those  further  from  the  coast,  will  be 
increased  in  an  almost  incalculable  degree,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efforts  now  made  to  promote  education, 
particularly  that  of  female  children.  The  European 
Society  at  Bombay  is  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  expen- 
sive as  that  at  the  other  Presidencies  ; and  if  not  rivals 
in  splendour,  they  are  quite  equal  in  comfort  and  hos- 
pitality to  their  countrymen  at  Calcutta  or  Madras. 

Though  the  soil  and  elevation  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  ought  to  render  it  more  healthy  than  either 
of  those  places,  it  is  said  to  be  the  reverse.  Moat  of 
the  Company’s  servants  live  in  country-houses  at  some 
distance  from  the  fort : they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  command  very  fine  views  ; but  the  neces- 
sity of  going  almost  daily  into  the  town,  where  all 
public  business  is  transacted,  unavoidably  exposes 
those  who  live  in  the  country  to  the  heat  of  the 
scorching  sun  or  late  and  early  damps,  which  will 
perhaps  sufficiently  account  for  the  mortality  said  to 
prevail  among  the  European  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

The  markets  of  Bombay  present  a greater  variety  of 
articles  for  sale  than  those  of  Madras.  Mutton,  some- 
times good,  but  often  lean  and  hard  ; excellent  fish, 
a small  quantity  of  game,  principally  the  red-legged 
partridge ; and  large  frogs,  in  request  among  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Chinese,  ore  the  kinds  of  animal  food 
most  commonly  to  be  had.  Common  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  especially  onions,  for  which  Bombay  is  as 
4 r 
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BOMBAY. 


BOMBAY,  famous  in  India  as  Portugal  in  Europe,  are  the  veget- 
ables  most  plentifully  produced.  Indifferent  cheese 
is  imported  from  Gujar&t ; and  buffalo  butter  and 
milk  arc  usually  on  sale ; but  the  Europeans  are 
prejudiced  against  the  beef  of  the  buffalo. 

The  docks,  which  are  the  best  in  India,  are  the 
Company's  property,  and  a high  rent  is  paid  monthly 
by  the  King’s  ships,  for  permission  to  re|uir  in  them. 
The  Funds  have  obtained  contracts  in  all  the  different 
departments  of  the  yard,  and  ship*  of  the  line  have 
been  built  by  them  without  the  least  assistance  from 
European  builders.  Since  1810,  five  or  six  large  men 
of  war,  and  seventy  or  eighty  vessels  of  different  sizes 
from  a 1000  tons  downwards,  have  been  launched  from 
these  docks,  till  built  by  the  Jem*£tji  family  of  P&rcfa, 
as  head-builders.  The  hills  to  the  uorth  and  east  of 
Bassein,  on  the  neighbouring  const,  furnish  the  Teak 
timber  ( Teetona  grandu)  used  hero,  and  the  rivers 
descending  from  the  mountains  near  the  coast,  afford 
an  easy  water  carriage  for  the  whole  distance  from  the 
forest  to  the  dockyard. 


As  Bombay  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  north-western  BOMBAY, 
const  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  vW1 
Gulfs,  its  trade  is  very  considerable.  To  China  it  send* 
a large  quantity  of  cotton,  of  which  1500  lbs.  are  screwed 
down  into  an  area  of  fifty  feet,  or  one  ton  by  admea- 
surement. Pepper,  sandal  wood,  gums,  drugs,  pearls, 
ivory,  gems,  shark's  fins,  edible  bird’s  nests  from  the 
Maidive  Islands,  Arabia,  Persia,  aud  different  parts  of 
India,  form  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  for  the  Canton 
market.  The  ships  are  generally  detained  there  from 
July  to  January.  The  banks  of  the  Xcrbcdh,  Cach, 
and  GujerAh  are  the  countries  which  furnish  the  cotton 
exported  from  this  settlement.  Ilcmp.  coffee,  barilla, 
manufactured  goods  from  Surat,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles enumerated  above,  arc  also  sent  hence  to  Europe. 

The  state  of  the  trade  to  and  from  Bombay  twenty 
years  ago,  since  which  period  it  has  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  w ill  be  secu  at  once  by  a reference 
to  the  following  Tabic. 


State  of  Commerce  at  Bombay,  1802—1803. 


180-2 — 1803. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

No. 

ot 

Vcwla. 

Goods. 

Money. 

No. 

of 

Vessels. 

Goods. 

Money. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

London  

11 

1,500,945 

300,969 

6 

614,237 

Foreign  Europe 

3 

112,341 

181,748 

4 

315,662 

2 

3 

178,332 

British  Asia 

50 

10,933,651 

489,067 

47 

6,440,600 

2,016,201 

Foreign  Asia 

36 

8,163*307 

3,483,635 

60 

11,262,448 

420,7 18 

Eastern  Africa  ...... 

3 

114,094 

9,270 

2 

19,227 

Total  .... 

105 

20,824,338 

4,464,689 

122 

18,830,506 

2.436.919 

Town  and  The  company’s  marine  establishment  at  Bombay 

Island.  consists  of  eighteen  armed  cruizers,  besides  boats  and 
other  craft ] nearly  double  the  number  which  it  pos- 
sessed when  Niebuhr  was  there  in  1764,  though  the 
pirates  on  the  Malabar  coast  were  then  very  formidable. 
The  military  and  marine  corps  do  not  amount  to  3000 
men ] but  this,  as  will  be  conjectured,  is  only  the  force 
employed  in  the  town  and  island.  The  whole  regular 
army  forms  a body  of  more  than  21,000  men,  chiefly 
Mahrattahs,  who  retain  the  language  as  well  ns  the 
customs  of  their  native  country.  The  number  of  the 
principal  civil  servants  is  106.  Besides  the  Governor 
and  Council  stationed  at  the  Presidency  itself,  there 
are  magistrates  and  commercial  residents  at  the  chief 
towns  of  the  different  provinces  subject  to  their  govern- 
ment. There  is  one  supreme  Court  of  judicature  held 
under  a single  judge,  called  the  Recorder]  in  which 
the  practitioners  are  three  barristersand  three  attorneys. 
It  is  remarkable  that  though  Bombay  is  a favourite 
resort  of  thieves  aud  pickpockets,  offences  of  great 
magnitude  rarely  occur. 

The  other  places  in  the  island  deserving  of  notice, 
are  Mazagong,  Fort  Sion,  Mahim  and  Malabar  Point. 

Maugongr.  Mazagong  (M&ag&ngw,  in  Sanscrit,  Mahdsa  grdma) 
is  a village  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  inhabited  by 


Portuguese,  who  have  two  respectable  churches.  It 
has  also  a good  dock  for  small  vessels,  and  its  mangoes 
are  famed  throughout  India. 

8km,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  has  a fort  on  Che 
summit  of  a conical  hill,  which  commands  the  narrow 
channel  between  Bombay  and  Salactte.  It  was  & post 
of  considerable  importance  before  the  latter  was  ceded 
by  the  Mahrattahs.  From  the  foot  of  this  hill,  the 
causeway  or  Tcllard,  connecting  the  two  islands,  com- 
mences ; it  was  begun  in  1797  and  completed  in  1605, 
under  the  government  of  M.  Duncan,  at  an  expense  of 
50,575  rupees,  j€6320.  It  is  solidly  constructed  of 
stone,  and  has  a drawbridge  in  the  middle,  bat  It  is 
too  narrow  for  carriages  in  stormy  weather. 

Mahim  (i.  e.  MAhl,  with  the  Portuguese  nasal  ter-  Mahi*. 
ruination , ) at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island, 
in  lat.  Hr  2'  N.  long.  72°  58'  E.  is  a small  town  chiefly 
remarkable  on  account  of  a college  for  the  education 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  the  tomb  of  a Moham- 
medan saint.  Its  population  in  1816,  amounted  to 
15,618  souls. 

Malabar  Point  is  a remarkable  rock  terminating  the  Mslnfaar 
narrow  promontory  which  forms  the  sooth-western  Point, 
extremity  of  the  island.  At  a considerable  elevation 
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BOMBA?,  above  the  sea  there  Is  a cleft  or  perforation  in  the  rock, 
— which  is  difficult  of  access  j and  much  frequented  as  a 
BOM  BUS.  pljK.c  nf  pjigrimage,  eiuce  the  having  passed  through 
7 it  is  believed  to  regenerate  the  pilgrim,  and  to  secure 
to  him  ages  of  bliss  in  a future  period  of  transmigration. 
Near  to  it  is  the  Brahman’s  village,  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  Ascetics,  and  surrounding  a fine  tank  in  a 
picturesque  situation.  A temple  of  Lachml  (or 
Lacshmi)  the  Goddess  of  Wealth,  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, is  much  visited  by  pilgrims. 

Fryer’s  Travels,  p.  65,  tty  -,  Niebuhr’s  Reisebeschrti- 
bung,  ii.  1 to  51.;  Moor’s  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  969,  seq.-t 
Hamilton’s  East  India  Gazetteer,  and  Hindostan , ii. 

BOM  BUS,  in  Zoo/ogy,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order Hymenoptera,  family Apiarist.  Generic  character: 
antenna:  filiform,  broken  ; labium  transverse ; man- 
dibulac  spoonshaped,  rounded  at  the  apex,  toothed  j 
palpi  four,  the  maxillary  pnlpi  spatulate ; ocelli 
disposed  in  a transverse  line ; body  very  hairy ; hairs 
disposed  in  particoloured  fascia  or  spots ; the  pos- 
terior tibia  terminated  with  two  spines.  Lamarck. 

Bombut  terrestris,  the  Humble  Bee,  ( Apis  terrestris, 
Lin.)  Is  the  type  of  this  genus  ; and  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  and  economy  of  these  insects, 
nre  scarcely  less  interesting  than  those  of  their  near 
kindred  the  common  hive  bee. 

They  live  in  subterraneous  habitations,  in  societies 
composed  of  from  fifty  or  sixty  to  two  or  three  hundred 
individuals,  which  associations  terminate  at  the 
approach  of  winter.  They  consist  of  males,  females, 
and  two  distinct  varieties  of  neuters  or  labourers. 
The  females,  of  which  there  are  more  than  one  in 
each  society,  are  the  largest ; the  males  are  of  the 
middle  size,  as  well  as  one  variety  of  neuters,  the 
smaller  kind  of  which  arc  scarcely  larger,  indeed 
sometimes  even  less,  than  the  hive  bee.  According  to 
the  observations  of  the  younger  Huber,  many  of  the 
labourers,  which  are  produced  in  the  spring,  unite 
with  males  of  the  same  race,  and  soon  after  lay  their 
eggs  which  produce  only  individuals  of  the  latter  sex. 
'fbese  fecundate  females,  which  appear  late  in  the 
season,  and  are  destined  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a new  colony.  As 
soon  then  as  the  catkins  of  the  different  species  of 
talix  are  in  bloom,  they  are  seen  collecting  honey 
from  the  female  flowers,  and  pollen  from  the  male ; 
and  are  found  to  consist  exclusively  of  fecundated 
females,  all  the  other  individuals  of  the  former 
colony  having  perished  on  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  neuters  appear  later,  and  the  males  arc  moat 
common  in  autumn,  when  they  are  seen  in  abundance, 
on  the  flowers  of  thistles,  of  which  they  are  remark- 
ably fond.  When  these  animals,  says  Mr.  Kirby,  are 
walking  upon  the  ground,  if  a finger  be  held  towards 
them,  they  lift  up  the  three  legs  of  one  side  to  defend 
themselves,  which  gives  them  a very  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. Most  species  form  their  nest  under 
ground,  but  B.  lapidadus  builds  under  stones,  on  the 
surface.  When  they  do  not  meet  with  an  accidental 
cavity  ready  mode,  they  excavate  one  themselves 
with  great  labour.  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
broader  than  it  is  deep,  and  made  in  form  of  a dome, 
by  a convex  vault  or  coping  of  moss,  the  interior 
surface  of  which  is  cased  with  coarse  wax  to  keep 
out  the  wet.  Sometimes  the  access  to  the  nest  is 
atmply  an  opening  formed  at  the  bottom,  at  other 
times  it  consists  of  a long  tortuous  gallery  or  covered 


way,  a foot  or  even  more  in  length,  by  which  the  BOM  BUS. 
nest  is  rendered  less  accessible,  and  less  easily  dis-  — 
covered  by  their  enemies.  The  mode  in  which  they  BOM  BY X. 
transport  the  moss  to  form  the  roof  is  exceedingly  / 

curious.  44  It  must  be  observed,  that  they  employ 
only  such  as  grows  upon  the  ground.  When  they 
have  discovered  a parcel  of  this,  conveniently  situated, 
they  place  themselves  upon  it,  with  the  hind  part 
towards  the  spot  to  which  they  mean  to  convey  it ; 
they  first  take  a small  portion,  and  with  their  maxilla 
and  fore  legs,  as  it  were  card  and  comb  it  ; when  the 
pieces  are  sufficiently  disentangled,  they  are  placed 
under  the  body  by  the  first  pair  of  legs,  the  inter- 
mediate pair  receives  them,  und  delivers  them  to  the 
last,  which  pushes  them  as  far  ns  possible  behind. 

Then  cither  the  same  insect,  or  another  who  takes 
her  turn  in  the  work,  pushes  it  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  nest.  Thus  small  heaps  of  prepared  inoss  are 
conveyed  to  it,  and  in  a similar  manner  carried  to  the 
summit  or  wherever  it  may  be  wanted.”  There  are 
generally  four  or  five  individuals  employed  together 
at  this  work.  The  nest  is  often  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  considerably 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this  the 
female  first  deposits  little  masses  of  brown  wax,  which 
Reaumur  calls  the  paste,  forming  a kind  of  irregular 
cells,  not  at  all  approaching  to  the  mathematical  accu- 
racy with  which  the  elegant  comb  of  the  hive  bee  is 
built,  though  destined  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  In 
these  cells,  which  arc  of  three  different  sizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  of  the  destined  inhabitant,  the  eggs  are 
laid,  and  the  larvae,  after  having  lived  their  appointed 
period  in  that  state,  form  each  its  cocoon,  which  is 
pierced  at  the  bottom,  ami  through  this  opening  the 
perfect  insect  finds  its  exit,  the  pupa  being  always 
placed  with  the  head  downwards.  Reaumur ; Kirby, 
Monograph  m Apium  Anglia  t Cuvier,  Rime  Animal. 

ROMBYLll'S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Dipterra,  family  Bombyliaru.  Generic  character : 
first  joint  of  the  antenna:  much  longer  than  the 
second,  and  smaller  thau  the  third ; palpi  distinct 
and  apparent ; haustcllum  obviously  longer  than  the 
head. 

The  transformations  of  the  insects  of  this  genus 
have  not  been  accurately  observed  ; but  the  larvie  are 
supposed  to  be  parasitical.  The  perfect  insect  flies 
with  great  rapidity,  and  hovers  quite  stationary  over 
flowere,  without  resting,  with  the  tongue  inserted 
into  them. 

BOMBYX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepidoptera,  family  Bombydies,  of  Latreille. 

In  Linnseus’s  system,  the  division  of  the  genus 
Phalana,  to  which  the  name  Bombyx  was  applied, 
comprehended  a vast  number  of  species  differing  con- 
siderably from  each  other,  and  forming  distinct 
groups,  which  have  since  been  established  as  separate 
genera  hy  Fobricius,  Latreille,  Lamarck,  &c.  The 
genus  Bombyx  of  the  last  named  author,  is  less  re- 
stricted than  that  of  Latreille,  who  has  formed  a 
distinct  family  of  the  Bombydies ; whilst  Lamarck 
arranges  them,  perhaps  more  correctly,  amongst  the 
Phalanida.  He  includes,  in  this  genus,  the  PAn- 
Uenida  having  bipectinated  antennae,  two  short  palpi,  a 
very  short  tongue,  (in  some  species  being  scarcely 
perceptible;)  a thick  body,  closely  covered  with  hair 
or  wool,  and  wings  either  horizontal  or  deflected.  The 
larva;  have  sixteen  feet,  and  the  pupa  is  enclosed  within 
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BOMiiYX.  & cocoon.  Some  of  the  Bombyces  arc  amongst  the 
i ^ ‘ largest  of  the  Ijepitloptera.  B.  Atlas  for  instance,  (be- 

longing to  the  Linnsan  division  AUaci ,)  measures 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  upwards  of  eight  inches. 
This  magnificent  moth  is  a native  of  Asia ; the  larva 
feeds  on  the  orange  ; the  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a large 
strong  cocoon.  The  wings  arc  yellowish  and  clouded, 
and  there  is  a large  transparent  silvery  spot  on  each. 
Of  the  European  Bombyces,  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
PhaUena  Ju noma  of  Shaw,  separated  by  him  from 
the  B.  pavonia,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a large 
variety.  But  the  species  to  which  the  greatest  inter- 
est attaches,  is  B.  Mori,  the  silk  worm  moth,  from 
which  the  whole  of  the  European  silk,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  China  is  produced.  “ To  estimate  justly 
the  importance  of  this  article,  it  Is  not  sufficient  to 
view  it  as  an  appendage  of  luxury,  unrivalled  for  rich- 
ness, lustre,  and  beauty,  and  without  which  Courts 
would  lose  half  their  splendour ; we  must  consider 
it,  what  it  actually  is,  as  the  staple  article  of  cultiva- 
tion in  many  large  provinces  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  which,  the  prospect  of  a 
deficient  crop  causes  as  great  alarm  as  a scanty  harvest 
of  grain  with  us ; and  after  giving  employment  to 
tens  of  thousands  in  its  first  production  und  trans- 
portation, as  furnishing  subsistence  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  in  its  final  manufacture ; and  thus 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  wheels  that  give 
circulation  to  nutional  wealth. ' Kirby  and  Spence  Intr. 
vol.  i.  321). 

This  statement  may  surely  be  considered  sufficient 
to  rescue  the  study  of  Entomology  from  the  charge  of 
inutility,  especially  when  it  is  observed  that  many 
other  species  of  Borabyx  have  been  discovered  by 
Entomologists,  from  which  there  is  every  probability 
that  silk  may  be  readily  obtained.  In  India,  large 
quantities  arc  manufactured  from  the  Tusseh  and 
Arindy  silk  worms,  ( B . Paphia  and  Cynthia.)  The 
first  of  these  produces  large  quantities  of  a coarse,  dark 
coloured  Bilk,  the  durability  of  which  is  so  great,  that 
after  constant  use  for  nine  or  ten  years,  it  docs  not 
show  any  signs  of  decay.  The  silk  of  the  latter 
species  is  still  more  durable,  but  it  is  so  delicate  and 
flossy,  that  it  can  only  be  spun  like  cotton  without 
being  wound.  (Vide  Lin.  Trans,  vii.  33.  48.) 

It  was  from  Asia  that  silk  was  first  brought  to 
Europe  ; but  for  many  ages  the  ancients  of  this  con- 
• tinent  were  unacquainted  with  its  origin.  In  the 
sixth  century,  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  moth  were 
brought  to  Constantinople  by  two  Monks,  who  hod 
procured  them  secretly  in  India,  and  conveyed  them 
concealed  in  hollow  canes.  They  were  thence  intro- 
duced into  Italy  ,and  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
were  transported  from  that  country  into  France. 

The  moth  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
larva  appears  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  feeds  on 
the  mulberry,  which  it  much  prefers  to  any  other 
food;  though  the  lettuce  may  be  substituted  till  the 
mulberry  leaves  appear.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  spin  the  important  cocoon,  which  produces  the 
silk,  and  which,  though  it  weighs  but  three  grains, 
or  even  less,  consists  of  a thread  900  feet  long.  It 
requires  two  thousand  silk  worms  to  form  a pound  of 
silk.  In  this  cocoon  the  caterpillar  changes  to  a pupa, 
and  in  about  twenty  days  the  moth  comes  forth. 

It  is  probable  that  other  articles  besides  silk  may 
be,  and  indeed  are,  by  the  Chinese,  procured  from 


the  larvae  of  the  Bombyces,  such  as  varnishes,  cements,  BOMBYX. 

kc.  and  the  Iudian  grass  of  anglers,  is  said  to  be  

roc u red  from  the  silk  reservoirs,  by  opening  the  BONA 
ody  of  the  larva  just  before  they  are  about  to  spin.  DEA. 
Latrcille,  Hist.  Nat. ; Kirby  and  Spence,  Intr.  vol.  i. 

BOM. MEL,  a town  in  Dutch  Guelderland,  situated 
on  an  island  formed  by  the  Moesc  and  the  Waal,  which 
is  called  Bommeler  Waard.  It  was  once  a fortified 
place,  but  the  works  were  suffered  to  decay  after  the 
acquisition  of  Bois-lc-Duc,  by  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Bommel  contains  a population  of  nearly  3000  inha- 
bitants ; but  its  trade  has  declined  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  sand  before  the  entrance  of  it* 
harbour.  During  the  winter  of  1794  and  1795,  thia 
town  was  distinguished  by  several  severe  conflicts, 
occasioned  by  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  cross  the 
Waal.  This  they  effected  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  former  year,  w hen  the  town  of  Bommel,  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  fort  of  Saint  Andrew,  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  they  afterwards  drove  the  allies  from 
their  entrenchments  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Bommel  stands  about  (io  miles  nearly  north-east  of 
Antwerp,  in  latitude  51°  48'  X.,  and  longitude  4°  55' E. 

BOMMELER  WAARD,  an  island  in  the  Nether- 
lands, formed  by  thcMucsc  and  the  Waal,  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  six  broad.  Csesar  calls  it  Insula  Bata - 
vorum.  it  was  formerly  under  the  command  of  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  States  General,  and  was 
defended  by  the  three  forts  of  Saint  Andrew,  Voom, 
and  Crevccocur.  This  island  being  a kind  of  strong 
hold,  has,  like  many  other  parts  of  Holland  been  the 
object  of  fierce  conflict.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  as  a detachment  of  Spanish  troops  were  crossing 
it,  they  were  surrounded  by  a fleet  of  Dutch  ships, 
the  dykes  were  opened,  and  the  island  being  thus  laid 
under  water,  the  troops  had  no  refuge  but  the  citadel, 
where  they  must  soon  have  perished  for  the  want  of 
supplies,  but  for  a sudden  frost,  which  obliged  the 
Dutch  to  raise  the  blockade,  and  suffer  the  Spa- 
niards to  escape.  In  1COO,  the  island  surrendered 
to  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  and  seventy-two  years 
afterwards,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Turcnnc,  but  was  abandoned  in  the  following  year, 
after  destroying  the  works. 

BONACE,  Bark  Tree,  the  English  name  of  the 
Daphne  tenuifolia. 

BONA  DEA,  the  good  Goddess.  A goddess,  in 
Roman  Mythology,  concerning  whom  great  diversity 
of  opinion  prevails,  e\’cn  among  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity. Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Julius  Casar,  considers 
her  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grecian  (lynsecea,  the 
mother  of  Bacchus  : the  Romans,  he  adds,  believe  her 
to  be  a Dryad,  the  wife  of  Fuunus.  Macrobius  (i.  12.) 
treats  at  length  upon  her  nature  and  worship.  On  the 
authority  of  Cornelius  Laheo  he  represents  her  to  be 
the  same  as  Maia,  to  whom  many  other  names  also  are 
assigned  ; Terra,  Fauna,  Opt,  and  Fatua.  That  Bhc 
is  Terra  he  thinks  is  clear  from  the  secrecy  of  her 
rites.  She  is  Bona  because  she  produces  goal  things 
for  man's  subsistence.  Fauna,  because  favet  omni  nsui 
animantium.  Ops,  because  ip  tins  auxilio  (vel  ope)  r ita 
eons tet.  Fatua,  a Jando  i quod  infantes  partu  ediii  non 
prius  cocem  edant  quam  attigerinl  terram.  Others 
again,  he  continues,  believe  her  to  be  Juno,  and 
therefore  represent  her  with  a regal  sceptre  in  her 
left  hand.  Some  worship  her  as  Proserpine,  and  there- 
fore approach  her  with  a swine  as  a victim,  tbe 
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BONA  animal  which  roots  op  com,  the  gift  of  Ceres.  The 
DEA.  Boeotians,  he  says,  hold  her  to  be  Semele,  a daughter 
■"*  of  Faunus,  who  enraged  at  her  resistance  to  his 
BOND.  ^ inceBluoua  love,  scourged  her  with  a myrtle  rod  j and 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  corrupt  her  by  the 
influence  of  wine,  finally  succeeded  by  transforming 
himself  into  a serpent.  Hence  myrtle  twigs  are 
excluded  from  her  temple  : a vine  is  placed  above  her 
heart  : the  vessel  in  which  wine  is  borne  into  her 
temple,  bears  an  unusual  name,  mellarium,  or  as  others 
give  it  miliarium  -,  and  the  wine  itself,  in  her  rites,  is 
spoken  of  as  milk  : serpents  also  sport  harmless  and 
unharmed  round  her  altar.  Medea  among  others  has 
claimed  this  title  ; bcenusc  the  priests  distribute 
medicine  in  her  temple  from  a store  of  herbs  ; and, 
on  account  of  the  ingratitude  of  Jason,  men  are 
excluded  from  her  sacrifice,  Varro,  without  adopting 
the  whole  legend  relating  to  Faunus,  makes  the  Bona 
Dea  the  daughter  of  that  god  ; and  extols  the  chastity 
which  prevented  her  from  quitting  the  chambers 
assigned  to  the  women,  and  never  permitted  her  to 
see  or  be  seen  of  man.  He  adds  also,  that  the  festi- 
val of  Hercules,  in  which  women  were  not  allowed  to 
participate,  was  established  by  that  hero  in  revenge 
for  a privation  which  he  had  suffered  while  driving 
the  herds  of  Geryon  through  Italy.  The  Demigod  was 
thirsty,  and,  on  his  application  to  a woman  for  water, 
he  was  refused,  because  the  day  on  which  he  asked  was 
dedicated  to  the  Bona  Dea,  and  it  was  unlawful  that 
men  should  taste  any  thing  devoted  to  her  service. 

The  Dona  Dea  had  two  temples  in  Home,  one  on 
the  Aventine  hill,  the  other  in  the  Via  Nova  adjoining 
to  the  temple  of  Isis.  Her  rites,  however,  were  generally 
celebrated  in  the  house  of  the  Consul  or  the  Prator, 
who  quitted  it  for  the  occasion.  No  male  was  allowed 
to  be  present,  even  the  pictures  of  her  were  veiled, 
and  unhappy,  says  the  satirist,  was  the  detected 
mouse  of  forbidden  sex,  who  violated  the  mysteries 
by  bis  intrusion.  In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  the  foul 
attempt  of  Clodius  is  well  known,  (Plutarch,  in  loc. 
tit .)  and  it  is  to  be  deduced  from  many  passages  in 
the  Roman  poets,  that  the  extraordinary  appearance  of 
sanctity  with  which  the  worship  of  the  Bona  Dea  was 
conducted,  served  only  as  a veil  for  the  uttermost 
licence  of  excess  and  illicit  intrigue. 

BOXAH,  or  Bklad  el  Avkh,  (the  Land  of  Grapes) 
a seaport  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat. 
36°  5$'  N.  and  long.  7°  **5'  E.  It  belongs  to  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  and  the  province  of  Kostantinah.  The 
French  have  a factory  there,  and  used  formerly  to  carry 
on  a considerable  traffic  in  grain,  butter,  oil,  wax,  hides, 
and  wool.  Both  the  harbours  are  almost  choked  up, 
and  very  insecure,  and  no  vessels  can  approach  nearer 
than  a league  from  the  town.  The  coral  fishery,  on 
the  neighbouring  coast,  is  principally  carried  on  by 
the  Genoese.  See  Shaw’s  Travels ; Poiret’s  Voyage  in 
Barbarie  ; Morgan’s  Barbary  Eta  Its. 


BOND,  n. 

Bond,  adj. 
Bondage, 
BoNdman,  or 
Bo'ndsman, 
Bo'ndmaid,  V 
Bo'xdfolk, 

BoN  dseb  vaxt. 

Bo  N US  LAVES, 

Bo'nd  woman,  or 
Bondswoman.  „ 


The  past  tense  and  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  to  bind,  (q.  v.) 

A boml  is  that  which  binds, 
fastens,  or  confines ; or  by  which 
any  thing  is  bound,  fastened,  or 
confined  ; which  puts  or  keeps 
in  confinement,  under  con- 
straint, under  obligation  j that 
w'hich  constrains  or  obliges/ 
which  forces  or  compels. 


Me  may  m a bonde  mone't  sore  o)*cr  wyle  knyjt  bl  come,  BOND. 

And  some  promts  and  squires,  and  sej-Jc  kny^tes  some.  i M 
R.  Gloacnter,  p.  100. 

For  ailc  JU  Jraldnm,  Jut  now  on  Inglond  es, 

Jwrgh  Norraani  it  cam,  bon dage  6c  desires, 

And  If  Jei  non-  puwere  bad  of  vs,  wite  je  wcle 
Strriter  we  auld  be  lad  by  Jc  tend  dele. 

A Brunne,  p.  261. 

Nc  lute  flalering  in  her  word 
That  purely  brr  simple  record 
Was  found  as  trew  u any  bond 
Or  trouth,  of  any  mannea  boml. 

Chaucer.  The  Ur  cm  me,  fob  243. 

And  anon  hise  eeria  weren  opened  and  the  bond  of  bis  tunge 
was  unbound™  and  he  spak  rightly.  Wietif.  Atmrk,  cb.  rU. 

This  grminl  vote  he  maie  not  longc 
Endure,  vndrr  *u  barrio  bonder, 

And  thought  he  wolde  out  of  bis  hondca 
Jly  aleighle,  in  aorne  miner  escape. 

Gower.  Com/*.  Am.  book  it*,  fob  7b, 

Thus  I alone,  where  all  my  freedome  grewe, 

In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint*. 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  greefe 
To  banish  the  lease,  1 find  my  chief  releefe. 

Surrey.  Complaint  of  Dying  I^ouer,  6jfc. 

If  thou  w ilt  mighty  he,  lice  from  the  rage 
* Of  crncll  will,  and  see  thou  kepe  the  free 
From  the  foul  yoke  of  sensual  bmdage. 

Wyat.  He  ruleth  not,  6fe. 

Ami  furtherover,  ther  ns  the  lawc  sayth,  that  temporel  goodes 
of  bondfolk  hen  the  goodes  of  bir  Lord. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  to  net  Tale,  r.  11.  p.  331. 

And  kyngis  of  the  erthc  and  prynccs  and  tribunes  and  riche 
and  stronge,  and  cch  boondman  and  free  man  bidden  hem  in 
dennyw  and  stoony  of  hilles.  Hiclif  Apocaitps,  eh.  ri. 

And  the  kyoges  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  menne,  and  the 
ryehc  menne,  and  the  chicfe  captayncs,  and  the  mighty  men, 
and  eucry  bondmanne  and  carry  free  manne  hyd  thcmselues  in 
(lenncs,  and  in  rockcs  of  the  hylles.  Bible,  1551. 

My  father  but  a bondman  borne 
and  I at  drat  but  poor*, 

I atretelid  my  wings  and  from  my  nest 
did  mount  aloft  and  sore. 

Urant.  Horace,  R.  9 

For  Sina  is  a mountain  in  Arabia,  whicbe  in  the  Chaldees 
language  hath  the  name  of  (he  bondmaiden  Agar,  and  bordereth 
upon  the  mnuntaine  of  Sion.  UdaU.  Qataihi,  cb.  iv. 

A bondman  that  bath  a master  more  cruell  then  a reasonable 
man  would  be  to  a dogge  ; if  there  were  no  heaurn,  might  this 
bond  tenant  accuse  God  of  vnrighteousne*,  because  he  hath  not 
made  hym  a master  ? Tyndaltt  Worker,  fol.  218. 

They  therefore  whiche  gnur  theroselue*  rn to  synne  became 
bondt  tinner,  the  fruite  of  that  theyr  bondage  is  death. 

UdaU.  Romaintr,  cb.  ri. 

Tet  sateit  thou  an  Idle  looker  on. 

And  glad  attendest  which  side  won  or  lost : 

Now  if  thou  be  a bandrioue  rile  become 
No  wrong  Is  that,  but  Gods  most  righteous  doome. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  i.  at.  51. 

I tell  you,  master  Thorner,  I give  no  security.  Bondt  and  bills 
arc  but  terriers  to  catch  fools,  and  keep  lazy  knaves  busy.  My 
security  shall  be  present  payment. 

Ford.  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  act  t.  SC.  2. 

And  thus  whilst  all  n mutual  change  desire. 

The  ancient  bonds  of  their  allrgianec  broke. 

Resolv'd  with  blood  their  liberty  to  buy, 

And  in  this  quarrrll  vow'd  to  live  and  die. 

Drayton.  The  Baront  Wart. 

100  were  Spaniards,  every  one  wrll  mounted  upon  his  horse; 
the  rest  were  Indiana,  running  as  dogs  at  their  beds,  all  naked 
and  in  the  moat  miserable  bondage. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  The  World  Encompassed. 
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Mn  LsmliarJ  therefore  (to  decline  the  nl»coMriHl»|  of  the 
word  rilliDiiil  doth  render  it  In  the  taxon  law  tor  Fsflsous, 
vrhlrh  Meiiifietli  the  name  that  villnnus  doth,  arrording  to  the 
French  for  n villager,  but  not  according  to  onr  English  for  a 
bondman. 

S/tfinutn.  On  lit  Fends  and  Tenures,  d».  vli.  fol.  14. 

It  hnppned  that  the  brmifrmsH  of  Plutarch  had  co  milted  somntc 
rnuom  olfenec  ; wherforc  bis  mayxter  uyllcd,  that  he  sbudde 
be  sharpe ly  puayubrd. 

Sir  Thomas  Ely  at.  The  Gavemovr , p-  211. 

Too  much  this  sacred  sent  of  Jtutice  grant*  unto  such  a fugitive 
bondslm-e,  who,  instead  of  these  examination*,  should  be  made 
confess  with  a whip,  that  which  a halter  should  punish. 

.Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  Y. 

Their  children  that  were  left  after  them  in  the  land,  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  also  were  not  aide  utterly  to  destroy,  upon 
those  did  Solo  man  lerie  a tribute  of  foiwf-srrrtef  unto  this  dav- 
IU Me.  Modern  Version,  Kings,  ch.  ix.  Y.  21. 

Other*  of  tome  note. 

As  atory  tells,  have  trod  thi*  wildernea*  ; 

The  fugitive  bond-woman  with  her  son 
Outcast  Nebaloth,  yet  found  he  rcleif 
By  a providing  Angel. 

Milton.  Paradise  Regained,  book  II.  I.  306 

When  thirk  ns  Egypt’*  locust*  on  the  sand, 

Our  tnhe*  lay  slnughtcr'd  through  the  promis'd  land, 
Whose  few  sarvimn  with  worn-  fate  remain, 

To  drag  the  bondage  of  a tyrant'*  reign. 

Jbyden.  Absalom  and  Arekitapktl,  part  ii. 

■ - Th*  appointed  time 

WUh  puna*  toll  fulfill'd,  the  callow  Young, 

Warm'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  life, 

Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  route  to  light. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

1 have  straggled  through  much  dUrcmragemcnt  and  much 
opposition  | much  obloquy : much  calumny,  for  a people  with 
whom  i hare  no  lie,  but  the  common  bond  of  mankind. 

Burke.  A Letter  to  Sir  Her  rule*  Ijsngriskt. 

Let  them  endeavour  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  having 
delivered  over  so  many  of  their  innocent  fellow-erratares  to  a 
most  heavy  temporal  bondage,  both  by  contributing  to  soothe 
and  alleviate  that  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  endeavouring  to 
rescue  them  from  the  still  more  cruel  bondage  of  ignorance  and 
sin.  Porteus.  Sermon  xvii.  V.  i. 

On  account  of  the  prejudices  which  we  hare  justly  conceived 
against  the  doctrines  that  were  afterwards  grafted  on  this  system, 
we  now  use  the  word  vassal  opprobrioosly,  as  synonimous  to  slave 
or  bondman.  Btacksionc.  Commentaries,  n.  p.53. 

I shall  be  obliged,  therefore,  to  furnish  these  honest  farmers 
with  a new  supply  of  hand*  for  tillage,  which  1 must  be  at  the 
cxpcnce  of  buying,  as  there  are  none  left  upon  the  estate, 
neither  have  1 any  bond-staves  of  my  own. 

Me/met  k.  /‘liny,  Letter  xix.  book  Hi. 

Bond,  in  Law,  is  one  of  the  modes  of  alienating  per- 
sonal property  by  deed,  by  the  force  of  which  a person 
(technically  called  the  obligor)  obliges  himself  and  his 
personal  representatives  by  consequence,  or,  if  the 
deed  so  express  it,  his  heirs  also,  to  pay  a sum  of 
money,  at  a certain  day  therein  specified,  to  another 
person  (called  the  obligee.)  The  money  is  recoverable, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified,  in  an  action 
of  debt,  ho  far  a Bond  may  appear  to  be  simply  a 
security  for  the  repayment  of  a sum  of  money  due  j 
though,  being  under  the  seal  of  the  obligor  or  party 
engaging  to  pay  it,  it  is  considered  in  law  a specialty 
debt,  i.  c.  it  is  entitled  tn  payment  prior  to  all  simple 
contract  debts,  or  debts  secured  only  by  parol,  whether 
they  be  such  in  fact  (as  mere  oral  undertakings  or 
contracts)  or  in  law  (as  where  the  promise  or  agree- 
ment, though  in  writing,  is  not  under  seal.)  Bonds 
are>  however,  more  commonly  given  for  the  purpose 


of  securing  the  performance  of  some  act.  Thus,  BONO, 
where  one  party  has  entered  into  a covenant  with  ■ v""* 

another  to  do  or  leave  undone  any  particular  act,' — as 
a tenant,  in  a lease,  to  pay  rent  to  his  landlord  ; a 
surety  to  indemnify  a principal  against  the  acts  of  a 
person  for  whom  he  thus  becomes  hound  ; a borrower 
under  mortgage,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  sum  lent 
regularly  to  the  lender,  lk c.  itc.  j it  is  a convenient  and 
usual  method  to  give  a Bond  for  a certain  sum,  which 
is  termed  the  penally,  and  which  of  obvious  necessity 
exceeds,  and  in  common  practice,  is  just  double  of 
the  sum  risked  by  the  party  accepting  this  indemnifi- 
cation. In  such  cases  a condition  is  euporadded  to 
the  Bond,  stipulating  that  if  the  act  be  performed 
the  obligation  shall  be  void,  but  shall  otherwise 
remain  in  force.  Should  the  act  so  secured  to  be 
performed  be,  in  itself,  immoral  or  illegal,  the  Bond 
is  held  in  law  to  be  ipso  facta  void.  Under  the 
former  head  may  be  classed  all  Bonds  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  thing  malum  in  st , and  so  recognised 
by  the  common  feeling  and  understanding  of  man- 
kind, or  the  common  law  of  the  land,  which  is,  or 
must  be  supposed  to  be,  founded  on  them.  Such  are 
Bonds  given  in  consideration  of  future  prostitution, 
though  if  the  consideration  be  previous  cohabitation, 
they  are  held  by  our  courts  to  be  valid,  being  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  compensation  for  the  ill  done. 

2 1*.  Wins.  432,  and  other  cases.  Such  also  are  Bonds 
whose  condition  tends  to  the  general  and  unqualified 
restraint  of  the  freedom  of  trade— a principle  very  dear 
to  our  laws,  and  the  operation  of  which,  as  applying 
to  the  point  in  question,  is  fully  and  clearly  developed 
in  Lord  Macclesfield's  judgment,  in  the  case  of 
Mitchell  r.  Reynolds,  1 P.  Wnu.  181.  Sec  also  8 East, 

86.  The  latter  bead  comprises  all  Bonds  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  acts  of  I he  class  of  mala  prohibita,  or 
which,  by  particular  enactments  of  the  legislature, 
are  made  equally  offensive  to  the  law  with  the  pre- 
ceding class  of  misdoings.  Such  are  gaming,  usury, 
simony,  &c.  &c.  And  no  position  is  note  clearer, 
than  that  our  Courts  of  Law  can  admit  no  distinction, 
however  obvious  be  the  difference  in  the  eyes  of 
moralists,  between  malum  prohibitum  and  malum  in  st. 

Where  the  condition  of  a Bond  is  impossible  at  the  time 
of  making  it,  " the  condition  alone,  ' says  Black  stone, 
book  ii.  ch.  xx.  “ is  void,  and  the  Bond  shall  stand 
single  and  unconditional  j"  i.e.  the  whole  penalty  shall 
be  recoverable,  without  inquiring  into  the  nonper- 
formance of  the  condition.  In  other  cases,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  defendant,  in  an  action  on  the  Bond, 
to  set  forth  the  condition  on  the  pleadings,  and  to 
prove,  on  the  trial,  thst  it  lias  been  complied  with. 

If  in  any  case  he  failed  to  do  this,  be  would  by  the 
letter  of  the  Bond,  be  liable  to  pay  the  whole  penal 
sum,  ami  this  liability  the  common  law  enforced.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  a rule  would  often  be  productive 
of  gross  injustice.  A man  might  borrow  a hundred 
pounds,  and  give  a Bond,  in  the  penalty  of  two 
hundred,  conditioned  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum 
really  borrowed  j yet,  if  he  failed  to  repay  it  his 
obligee  would  recover  the  whole  two  hundred.  To 
obviate  this,  it  was  enacted  (8  and  9 William  111. 
ch.  xi.  sec.  8.)  "That  the  plaintiff  may  assign,”  (and 
the  act  having  been  passed  for  the  relief  of  defendants 
in  actions  on  Bonds,  this  word  “ may  ' has  been  con- 
strued to  menu  " must."  See  Drnge  r.  Brand,  ‘2  Wils. 

377,  and  subsequent  cases)  “ as  many  breachts  as  he 
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BOND,  shall  think  fit,”  of  the  condition  ; and  it  Is  in  relation 
— only  to  these  breaches,  so  assigned  on  the  face  of 
BONDOU.  the  pteadings,  and,  of  course,  proved  to  the  satis- 
v'-,pv  ^ faction  of  the  jury  that  damages  can  be  recovered. 

If  in  a Bond  the  obligor  binds  himself  only  and  not 
his  heirs,  the  heir  will  not  be  liable  ; but  the  charge 
falls  only  on  the  personal  representatives.  Shep. 
Touch.  369.  And  where  the  heir  is  expressly  bound, 
yet,  in  an  action  against  him  on  his  ancestor's  Bond, 
it  is  necessary  to  allege  this  fact  in  the  declaration,  or 
the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  ; and  even  after  a verdict 
in  his  favour,  judgment  would  he  arrested  on  the 
ground  of  such  a defect  in  the  pleadings.  See  Barber 
v.  Fox,  2 Saund.  136. 

BONDOU,  or  Hondo,  is  one  of  those  states  near  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  which  belong  to  the  Fulnhs, 
who,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Mandingoes, 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Negro  tribes  in 
western  Africa.  This  territory,  placed  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Kajaaga,  on  the  east  by  Bambtik,  on  the  south  by 
Tenda  and  the  Simboni  desert,  and  on  the  south-west 
and  west  by  Ftita-terra.  It  is  hilly  and  extremely 
fertile,  well  watered,  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
wood.  The  banks  of  its  principal  stream,  called  the 
F»Wm£,  are  covered  in  December  with  rich  fields  of 
manic  ( Hole  us  cernutis),  and  among  the  fruits  and 
esculent  vegetables,  besides  most  of  those  produced 
at  Sierra  Leone,  there  are  several  still  imperfectly,  or 
not  at  alt  known  to  Europeans.  The  natives  are 
gentle,  kind  hearted,  and  industrious : raised,  or 
rather  rising  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural 
state ; and  entirely  occupied  in  the  care  of  their 
cuttle  and  the  culture  of  their  fields.  They  fold  their 
herds  every  night,  and  always  keep  watch  to  guard 
against  the  attack  of  wild  beasts.  They  do  not  use 
their  milk  till  it  is  sourj  preparing  an  acid  beverage, 
something  like  the  yoghurt  of  the  Tatar  tribes,  so 
agreeable  in  a hot  climate.  Of  the  cream  they  make 
butter,  which  is  preserved  in  earthen  pots  for  the  table 
or  the  toilet,  as  anointing  the  body  with  it  is  a luxury 
in  which  the  wealthy  delight  to  indulge.  With  the 
art  of  making  cheese  they  arc  not  acquainted.  Their 
horses,  which  bear  apparently  the  cross  of  the  Arabian 
breed,  are  excellent.  The  rapid  and  rocky  stream  of 
the  Falling  supplies  them  with  abundance  of  fish,  and 
their  contrivance  for  fishing,  on  a large  scale,  ig 
ingenious.  A dam  of  stone,  with  openings  at  intervals, 
is  built  across  the  river,  and  baskets  of  split  cane, 
twenty  feet  long,  are  placed  before  these  openings  in 
the  direction  of  the  current,  which  is  too  strong  to 
allow  the  return  of  the  fish  when  once  they  nave 
entered  the  trap.  Hand-nets  made  of  cotton  are 
used  for  catching  a smaller  kind  of  fish,  about  os  big 
as  sprats,  and  these  are,  os  soon  as  caught,  pounded  in 
a wooden  mortar  till  a paste  is  formed,  which  is 
immediately  dried  in  the  sun  in  large  lumps. 

Bondu  being  a great  thoroughfare  from  the  interior 
to  the  European  factories  on  the  coast,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  sel&tls  or  slave  merchants,  who  usually 
trade  in  various  articles.  Other  traders  come  to  pur- 
chase salt.  Strong  cotton  cloths,  manufactured  in  the 
country,  and  dyed  with  indigo  grown  there,  are  also 
an  article  of  baiter  with  the  people  of  Bambuk,  who 
bring  gold  in  exchange.  Grain  and  fragrant  gums  are 
given  in  return  for  iron,  the  butter  of  the  shea-tree, 
and  gold  dust.  The  duties  levied  by  the  King  arc 
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very  heavy  ; and  as  arms  and  ammunition  are  always  BONDOU. 
required  from  travellers  who  can  pay  in  that  coin,  his  — 
Majesty’s  arsenals  are  well  supplied,  and  he  is  the  BONE* 
terror  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 

The  Mohammedan  faith  has  been  embraced  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  natives  of  Bondu;  but  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  Negro  character  here,  os  elsewhere,  has 
softened  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Mohammedanism. 

Religious  persecution  is  unknown ; and  many  retain 
their  idolatrous  superstitions  without  molestation 
from  their  Musulman  neighbours.  Schools,  in  which 
Arabic  is  taught,  are  common  ; as  is  always  the  case 
where  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  have  taken  root. 

See  Park’s  Travels ; Golberry's  Travels ; Durand’s 
Voyage  au  Senegal;  Mollier’s  Voyage  en  Afrique. 

BONDOKDAN,  a title  given  to  the  Master  of  the 
Ordnance  in  the  service  of  the  Mamluc  Sultan  of 
Egypt.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  word 
bonduk,  a nut ; hence  applied  metaphorically  to  a ball 
discharged  from  fire-arms.  It  was  the  surname  of  the 
Sultan  Bibars,  who  originally  was  the  slave  of  this 
oflierr. 

BONDORF,  a County  of  Suahia,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
St.  Blasius.  Amidst  the  commotions  which  agitated 
this  part  of  Germany  in  1802,  it  was  assigned  to  the 
Grand  Prior  of  Heitershciin ; in  1805  it  reverted  to 
the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  but  during  the  following 
year  it  was  transferred  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

The  whole  extent,  including  the  lordship  of  Blumeck, 
is  near  ninety  square  miles,  and  the  population  less 
than  8000.  The  revenue  it  theu  yielded  was  estimated 
at  rfoOOO.  Hondorf  is  the  chief  town,  and  is  now  the 
head  of  the  badioge,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube  j but 
does  not  contain  more  than  1000  inhabitant*.  It 
stands  near  730  miles  nearly  north  of  Zurich,  and  six 
miles  from  htratblingcu. 

BONE,  . A.  S.  ban  j Ger.  bein  ; Swe.  and 

Bone,  n.  A Dutch,  been  ; Martinius,  Wachter, 

Bo'nkd,  f Ihre,  agree  with  other  etymologists 
Bo  neless,  / that  the  Northern  ban  and  the  Gr. 

Bq'ny,  \fiaivttv,  to  go,  to  step  forward,  to 
Bo 'nkacoe.  proceed : ire,  gradi,  incedere,  must 
have  some  affinity.  " Crura,"  says  Wachter,  " rant 
« at u ralia  gradiendi  instrvmenta"  And  Martinius,  “Heist, 

Os,  quia  ostium  virlute  est  to  fia/vetv.*1 

Rone-lace,  or  6one-worked  lace,  is  lace  worked, 
made,  or  manufactured  upon  bones. 

To  make  no  bones  is  to  do — as  willingly,  as  readily, 
as  easily  as  a dog  or  other  animal  devours  meat 
without  bones  ( and  thus — to  invent  no  difficulties. 

Rone- set,  to  set  a dislocated  or  fractured  bone  into 
its  place. 

He  »roo4  to  groade.  & lygtlkhc  he  nc  y>f  *trok  non, 
ht  he  nc  brnk  hid  o)*er  uria,  or  itcjtu  o >er  bon. 

H.  GioocfMrr,  p.  126. 

Kcke  man  he  mu  rrvon,  round  A nogl  w «1  long. 

>oru  out  red,  m jd  gred  wonabe,  wel  ybtmed  it  airong. 

Id.  p,  414. 

The  below**  they  to- he  wen,  and  to-»hrcde  ; 

Out  br**t  the  Idod,  with  sternr  ttremes  rale. 

With  mighty  more*  the  bants  they  to-breste 

He  thurgh  the  thickest  of  the  throng  gan  threat*. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightet  Tale,  e.  \6l\. 

Toe  bathe*  weren  than  araiod 
With  herbet  temprod  and  aauuad. 
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And  Jason  wm  marmed  soone, 

And  did,  as  it  befell*  to  doooe, 

Into  bit  bathe  be  went  anone, 

And  wisshc  hym  clean*!  as  any  hone. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am . book  v.  fol.  104. 

Alan  mv  Lord  while  I do  muse  hereon 
And  call  to  rnlodc  my  youthfull  year*  myspeote. 

They  pine  me  auehe  a boane  to  gnawe  vpon. 

That  all  my  aensis  are  in  alienee  pent. 

Gascoigne.  U'oodmansMp. 

See  ye  my  hondis  and  my  feet : for  I myailf  am,  feele  ye  and 
see  ye  for  a spirit  hath  no  (teach  and  600 net  as  ye  see  that  f hauc. 

H'icUf.  Like,  ch.  uir. 

Beholde  my  handcs  and  my  fete,  that  it  is  men  my  sclfe. 
Handle  me  and  ace  ; for  apirites  haue  not  flesbe  and  tent*,  aa  ye 
aee  me  haue.  Mbit,  1551. 

For  those  picture*  express**  only  y*  lothcly  figure  of  oor  dead 
bony  bodies  biten  away  7*  flesh. 

Sir  Thomm*  Afore'*  ff'orhri,  fol.  77. 

Ihomns  Wyat  had  on  a shirt  of  raallr,  and  on  hia  head  a faire 
hot  of  reluct,’  with  broad  boneuorhe  lacc  about  it. 

Slow.  Queen  j Vary.  Anno,  1554. 

I haurglucn  sneke,  and  know 

How  tender  'tia  to  loue  the  babe  that  milkea  me 

1 would,  while  it  was  srayling  in  my  face, 

Haue  pluckt  my  nipple  from  his  boneltn  gummas 
And  cUuiht  the  braines  out,  had  I so  swomc 
As  you  haue  done  to  this. 

Shnktpeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  155. 

After  this,  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  eamp,  or  rather  the 
bonf-ack,  for  that  me  think ea  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those 
that  warre  for  a placket. 

Id.  Troilu*  and  CrtttuL 1,  fol.  87. 

This  seemed  to  bee  a bone  cast  between*  the  noble*  and  the 
commons,  to  act  them  together  at  strife  and  contention. 

Holland.  Lictut,  fob  ]70. 

Like  ALsop’t  hounds  contending  for  the  lone. 

Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone : 

The  fruitless  fight  continued  ail  the  day ; 

A cur  came  by,  and  snatched  the  prize  away. 

Dry  den.  Palanum  and  Arcile,  book  L 

When  Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Epirus,  waa  dead,  theTurka 
imagin'd  that  by  wearing  a piece  of  his  bones  near  their  heart, 
they  shou’d  be  animated  with  a rigour  and  force  like  to  that 
which  inspir'd  him  when  living.  Spectator , No.  316. 

I am  not  without  hopes,  because  I am  not  like  the  tawdry  gay 
things  that  are  fit  only  to  make  bone-lace.  Taller , No.  83. 

Some  hare  amus'd  the  dull,  sad  years  of  life 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
with  scheme*  of  monumental  fame  ; and  sought 
By  pvramids  of  Mausolean  pomp. 

Sort 'liv’d  themselves,  t'immorUlixe  their  bone*. 

C per.  The  Took , book  T. 

Unlike  to  Hring  sounds  it  came, 

UninixM,  unmelodis'd  with  breath  ; 

Bat,  grinding  through  some  scrannel  frame. 

Creak’d  from  the  bony  lungs  of  death. 

Lang  home.  Fable  xi. 

BQNECHIEF.  Fr.  bon,  good,  and  chef,  the  chief  or 
head  ; opposed  to  mischief.  Another  example  may 
be  found  under  Achbvm,  q.  v. 

As  semeth  wele  by  reson,  who  so  can  intend, 

That  O mann’ys  wyt  ne  wyll  may  not  comprehend 
The  banchejf  and  the  myscheff,  as  may  many  bedis. 

Chancer.  The  Merchant e*  Second  Tale. 

BONER.  Fr.  bonnaire,  " gentle,  courteous,  affable, 
mild,  without  malice,  faithful,  sincere.*'  Cotgrare. 
Boner  is  still  preserved  in  the  compound  debonair. 


He  tellcth  a tale  of  the  Patriarke  of  Constantinople  that  he  BONER. 

should  be  boner  and  buxom  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  ; and  yet  at  

that  time,  when,  as  he  imagineth,  this  graunte  was  made,  the  nnvrrv 
cittie  of  Constantinople  was  not  builded.  MfUPIlrT. 

Jewel.  Dtf.  of  the  ApoUgie. 

Of  all  thj-s  dcckdoro  fcjrr 
That  ylkc  lady  n eyr  ; 

And  come  of  knyghtes  krone  ; 

Sche  is  mckc  and  boneyre. 

Therefore  wr  beth  in  despeyre, 

That  sche  be  drght  to  synne. 

Lybean.  Ditcourcet  in  Hit  son'*  Romance*,  r.  li.  p.  73. 

BONFIRE.  Hickes  in  his  Diction.  Island,  says  that 
lan-fyr,  whence  our  bone-fire,  by  change  of  a letter  of 
the  sume  organic  utterance  (namely  l into  n)  is  from 
bal-fiyr,  rogus ; Sax.  betl;  Isl.  baal,  incendium.  The 
glossurist  to  G.  Douglas  adopts  this  opinion,  and  it  is 
transcribed  into  Lye’s  edition  of  Junius  without  com- 
ment. But  Junius  himself,  in  his  Gloss.  Goth,  in  c. 
baluyan,  lorqutre,  (with  which  he  considers  the  A.  S. 
betl  to  be  connected)  intimates  nothing  of  the  kind. 

He  indeed  produces  (in  consistency  with  this  con- 
nection) instances  of  the  usage  of  the  A.  S.  balfyr  and 
baelblyse  (i.  e.  blue)  in  application  to  the  fires  lighted 
by  Abraham,  to  burn  his  only  son,  and  by  Nabuchod- 
onozor  to  burn  the  three  young  men. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  such  a word  as  betnfyr 
ever  existed.  The  etymology  proposed  by  Skinner 
certainly  accords  better  with  our  more  common  usage 
of  the  word,  and  is  more  simple  in  itself.  **  Ignis 
fiestas,  o.  d.  bonus,  tel  bene  ominatus  ignis,  i.  e.  Fr.  G. 
tw  bon  Jeu.” 

This  moneth  was  reported  all  the  real  me  ouer,  that  the  qoenc 
was  deliuered  of  a prince,  for  ioy  whereof.  In  many  places  the! 
sang  Tc  Deutn,  and  made  bonrfire*. 

Fabyan.  Qurne  Marie,  Anno,  1555. 

When  tidynges  of  this  notable  rictory  was  blowen  into  En- 
gland?, solempne  processions  and  other  praysinprs  to  Almightic 
God,  with  banefiret  and  dancia  were  ordcincd  in  euery  towne, 

Citee  and  borough.  Halt.  King  Henry  V. 

& so  he  died  of  cucll  diseases.  Bat  they  made  him  no  bane- 
fire , like  the  bone/ire*  of  his  fathers. 

Bible,  1551.  2 Chran.  ch.  xxi. 

When  lie*  beheld  any  bon/ret  made  for  ioy  of  his  fathers  vic- 
tories, he  would  weepe,  saying,  my  father  will  conquer  all  and 
leaue  nothing  for  me  to  conquer. 

Stow.  Memorable  Antiynltite.  Alexander  the  Great. 

I venture  to  assure  you  in  the  name  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, that  we  will  at  our  next  meeting  hold  a day  of  thanksgiving 
on  that  account,  and  conclude  the  evening  with  a bonfire  of 
dawk's,  dyer’s,  and  post-boys.  Taller , No.  317. 

Do  yoa  feel  any,  even  the  least,  warmth,  in  the  idea  of  a bon- 
fire, a burning  mountain,  or  the  general  conflagration  ? 

Beattie.  On  Troth,  part  IL  ch.  xi. 

BONGRACK.  The  Fr.  bonne-grace,  Cotgrove  says,  is 
the  uppermost  flap  of  the  down-hanging  tail  of  a French 
hood  j and  hence  delorto  sensu,  according  lo  Skinner 
our  bongrace,  a frontal  or  covering  for  the  foreheads  of 
infants  to  defend  them  from  injury,  when  they  fall  $ 
so  called  because  they  seem  graceful  or  becoming  to 
them.  Baret  considers  it  to  have  been  a mere  um- 
brella or  umbraculum  “ to  keepe  off  the  sunne.” 

—————  What  can  my  face, 

15]  at  is  on  better  than  a ragged  map  now 
Of  where  I hare  inarch'd  and  tra red'd,  profit  as  ; 

Unless  it  be  for  ladies  to  abuse,  and  say 

TVas  spoil'd  for  want  of  a bongrace  when  I was  young. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  Captain,  act  ii.  SC.  1. 

BONIFY  : used  by  Cudworth,  Fr.  bonfier,  from  the 
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BONIFY.  Lai.  bonus,  and  jios  to  become  or  cause  to  become 
_ — good. 

BONNET.  ° 

TliU  mu* l be  acknowledged  to  b«  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  to 
bvttifie  evils,  or  tincture  thrm  with  good.  (Marti. 

BONN,  a town  of  the  Prussian  States,  in  the  grand 
Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  lately  belonged  to 
Prance,  and  was  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile  country 
ou  the  left  bonk  of  that  river,  ami  was  the  Ara  Vbiorum, 
ns  well  as  the  Colonia  Julia  Bona  Verona,  of  the  an- 
cients. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  populous  than  it  is  at 
present ; for  since  the  Electorate  has  been  abolished, 
the  population  hns  declined.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at 
11,000,  but  lately  nt  only  9000.  The  town  itself 
presents  but  little  to  attract  the  traveller’s  attention. 
The  chief  objects  of  his  curiosity  arc  the  metropolitan 
church,  the  noble  area  before  its  porch,  the  town  house, 
which  is  adorned  with  some  good  paintings,  the  ram- 
part which  presents  a fine  view  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
palace  of  the  late  Elector,  which  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence out  of  the  town  on  the  spot  where  four  palaces 
had  been  previously  burnt  to  the  ground.  Bonn  being 
formerly  considered  as  a fortress,  has  suffered  in  the 
wars  between  the  neighbouring  countries ; and  was 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1703.  It  was 
also  noted  for  its  Acadcuiy,which  was  founded  in  1777, 
and  received  the  title  of  a University  in  1786 ; but  it 
was  converted  by  the  French  first  into  a central  school, 
and  afterwards  into  a Lycde.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  troops  in  1794,  and  given  up  to  Prussia  at  the 
general  peace  of  1814.  About  three  miles  from  Bonn 
ore  the  mineral  springs  of  Dreitsch,  which  have  been 
found  to  contain  fixed  air,  iron,  magnesia,  and  salt. 
Bonn  is  about  fourteen  miles  nearly  south-east  of 
Cologne,  the  spires  of  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
Electoral  palace.  Lat.  50°  407  N.  long.  7°  67  E. 

BO'NNET,  c. \ Fr.  bonnet;  Sp.  bonetc ; Dutch, 

Bo'xxf.t,  n.  jboneti  Swe.  bonad.  The  Swedish 
bonad,  Ihrc  deduces  from  Swcd.  bo,  boa,  to  prepare,  to 
provide.  H’tel  bodd,  he  observes,  is  well  clothed  ; i.  e. 
well  prepared  or  provided,  sc.  against  the  cold  ; and 
hence,  bonad,  a clothing,  a covering:  Huftcud  bonad, 
tegmen  capitis ; a clothing  or  covering  of  the  head. 
Bonnet  is  also  applied  to  certain  small  sails  attached  to 
the  larger  sails. 

For  tHongli  some  be  lidder,  and  list  for  to  rayle. 

Yet  to  lie  rpon  me  they  can  not  preiuvlc. 

Then  let  them  rale  a bonet  of  their  proud  sayle. 

Shelton.  Againtt  Venemout  Tongues. 

bete  youre  rhaplayne  aoaylc  bys  bonet,  & receyue  hym  wytli 
rencrence,  for  here  noire  be  cotnmctb.  Bate'/  Apology. 

They  shall  bane  fnvre  lynnen  bonmette*  vpoa  their  heades,  and 
lynen  birches  rpon  tbeir  Woe*. 

Bill*,  ISM.  £irl.  cb.  xlir. 

As  for  veiling  bonnet  before  great  mien  and  magistrates,  or 
within  their  sight,  Viuto  saitb,  it  was  a fashion  at  first  not  com- 
mounded  fur  any  reverrnce  or  honour  thereby  to  be  done  unto 
gorernoura,  but  lor  bcnlth  sake ; and  namely,  that  mens  heads 
might  be  more  fir  me  and  bardie,  by  that  ordinaric  use  and  custome 
of  being  bare.  Holland.  Plinit , r.  iL  foL  305. 

This  same  day  the  Salamander  bciairvnder  both  her  corses  and 
bvHHt'i . happened  to  strike  a great  whale  with  her  full  slrrame. 

Hakluyt . Voyage,  «(c.  M.  Frobitbir,  Hi,  foL  77. 

fOL.  XVI tl. 


H«  hath  deserved  worthily  of  LU  counteiy,  and  bis  aaaent  is  BONNET, 
not  by  such  eaaie  degree*  os  those,  who  turning  herne  supple  and  — 
courteous  to  the  people,  bonnetted,  without  any  further  deed,  to  BOOBY, 
haue  them  at  all  into  tbeir  estimation. 

Shaktpeare.  Coriolantu,  fol.  10. 

Thus  the  rut  jetting  coat  and  small  4c nnrt,  which  was  the 
habit  in  Harry  the  Seventh's  time,  is  kept  on  in  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  not  without  a good  and  politick  view,  because  they 
look  a foot  taller,  and  a foot  and  an  half  broader. 

Spectator,  No.  109. 

BfFNNY,  Not  in  our  old  lexicons.  Fr.  bon , 

Bo'xxily,  > bonne,  good  ; good,  in  any  respect; 

Bo'xxinf.ss.  J having  good  features,  good  complex- 
ion, good  form ; well  made  j having  good  and  manly 
dispositions. 

O bonnir  ban  rue  was  hir  month, 

And  cherry  were  hir  cheiks. 

And  clear  clear  ru  hir  icllow  hair, 

Whereon  the  reid  bluid  drrip*. 

Kdom  of  Gordon,  in  Percy* 

Their  goynge  out  of  Britnnye  was  to  be  come  honest  Christen 
mennys  wyues,  and  not  to  go  on  pylgrymagc  to  Home,  and  so 
become  byshoppes  bonihusti  or  preste*  playeferes. 

Bale.  English  Votaries,  p.  i.  fol  21. 

And  every  little  grass 
Broad  itself  spreadeth, 

Proud  that  this  bonny  lass 
Upon  it  treadeih. 

Deny  ton.  The  Shepherd’ $ Sirrna , fol.  231. 

lie  bad  his  folk  fyghtc  horde, 

With  spearr,  nirr,  and  swcord  ; 

And  be  a olde,  after  fyght. 

Home  londi*  to  biom  dyght. 

H'ebee.  Eyng  Alisaunder,  1.  3903. 

We  aay,  that  Shore  • wife  hath  a pretty  foot, 

A cherry  lip,  a bonny  rve,  n passing  plcuiag  tongue  : 

And  that  the  Queenc*  kindred  nre  made  gentle  Folkes. 

Shakspeare.  King  Rickard  HI.  fol.  174. 

Your  bonynei,  vour  bewtie  bricht, 

Your  stately  stature,  trim  and  lirht. 

Your  properties  dols  all  appeir. 

My  senses  to  illude. 

PhUotns,  in  Jamieson. 

Bonny,  in  Mineralogy,  is  a distinct  lied  of  ore  which 
has  no  communication  with  any  vein.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a Squat  in  shape  : the  Bonny  being  round,  and 
the  Squat  flat. 

BONTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angiospcrmia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
five-partite ; corolla  ringent ; upper  lip  emargir.ate  ; 
lower  trifid ; stigma  bllobate  , drupa  in  a bilocular 
shell  ; cells  bipurtitc,  four-seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  dap/inoides , 
or  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive,  a native  of  the  West  Indies. 

BON  VOU LOIR  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  and 
reefs  which  belong  to  the  archipelago  of  Louisiude  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  French  vessels  that 
were  sent  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  fell  in  with  some 
of  the  canoes  from  this  group,  which  were  curiously 
carved,  hail  two  masts,  and  a steering  jiaddle  or  helm, 
both  at  the  prow  and  the  stem.  They  were  different 
from  all  they  had  previously  examined,  and  the  people 
they  contained  were  of  the  middle  size,  shy  and  dis- 
trustful. They  differed  from  all  the  other  South  Sea 
islanders,  by  not  showing  any  predilection  for  iron. 

BO'OBY,  | Junius  thinks  that  booby  has  the 
Bo'obyiku.  J some  origin  as  the  Scotch  bombard  ; 
namely,  the  Gr.  fiovfidpa* , as  heavy  as  an  ox  -t  or,  as 
ilcsychius  interprets,  a great,  senseless  fellow,  (from 
4 v 
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BOOBY.  an  ox,  and  (inpo*,  heaviness.)  Ruddiman  derives 

— bowbard,  from  the  Lnt.  bubo,  an  owL 
BOOK.  The  English  booby  is  probably  no  more  than  an  em* 
Y— ^ phatic  repetition  of  boy,  sc.  boy,  boy  ; a boy  indeed,  a 
jncre  boy,  having  none  but  boy'uh,  childish  qualities 
and  dispositions  ; a simpleton.  The  verb,  boy'd,  is 
used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  a manner  which 
strongly  confirms  this  supposition.  " Baffled  and 
boy’d/'  1.  e.  made  n boy.  a child,  a booby  j made  a 
fool  of j befool’d. 


Mia.  TU  not  thy  cause. 

Thou  hut  no  reputation  wounded  in’l, 

Thine’ s but  a general  xc*J : 'death : 1 am  tainted. 

The  dearest  twvn  to  life,  my  credit's  murder'd. 

Baffl'd  and  boy'd. 

Beaumont  and  ITeteker.  Knight  of  Malta,  act  i.  1C.  3. 


In  ancient  Greece,  she  aaya,  when  Sappho  writ. 

By  their  applause  the  critic*  *how'd  their  wit* 

They  tun'd  their  voice*  to  her  lyric  string  ; 

Though  they  could  all  do  something  more  than  ring. 
But  one  exception  to  tlii*  fact  we  find  ; 

That  bouly  Fhaon  only-  wa*  unkind. 

Prior.  Epilogue  to  Mr.  Manley’s  I. acini. 


The  iooie,  when  it  comes  to  hi*  torn,  appear*  quite  stupid  and 
insensible.  * The  company  divert  themselves  with  his  confusion  ; 
and  sneer*,  winks,  and  whisper*  are  circulated  at  his  expense. 

Goldsmith.  Cittern  of  the  florid,  Litter  Si. 


Booby,  in  Zoology,  a vulgar  name  of  the  Pelecanus 
Bastanus. 

Ger.  buck  ; Dutch,  bock ; Swc. 
book  ; A.  S.  hoc,  and  also  boc-ian,  to 
book.  In  A.  S.  boc  is  also  a beech 
tree.  Hence  it  has  been  presumed 
by  Skinner,  amongst  others,  that 
*our  ancestors  wrote  upon  the  bark 
of  the  beech  tree  (Jdginis  corticibus. 
Skin.)  and  that  the  name  thus  ori- 
ginated. Wachter,  supported  by 
learned  names,  ascribes  to  it  an 
origin  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  volumen , (from  vol- 
r ere,  to  roll,)  viz.  from  the  Ger.  bug-en  ; A.  S.  bttg-an  ; 
flectere,  convotvere  ; to  bow,  to  bend,  to  fold. 

To  be  well  booked,  in  Gower  is  to  be  w ell  read  in 
books  ; learned  in  books,  booklearned. 

To  book  in  modern  usage  is  to  write  into  a book. 
Book  is  used  in  Composition. 

In  hygjrnnynge  of  J»is  boc  toe  may  rrdc,  and  norjt  lye 
llou'tuuchc  load  cell  of  hem  addc  to  ys  part  ye. 

A Gloucester,  p.  227. 


BOOK,  v. 

Book,  n. 

Bc/oKrct, 

Bo'oKtxif, 

Bo'okisiily, 

Bo'okikunkss, 

Bo'oKt.fiss, 

Bo'okbindkb, 

Bo'okmak, 

Bo'okkkkping.  J 


pus  my  bake  gan  telle,  echo  tok  grrte  vilanie 
Of  be  Londrcl*  idle,  whan  sebo  of  London  went 

H.  Bruunc,  p.  216. 


Wcl  may  )>c  bam  bless*.  J*at  hyra  to  book  aette 
That  IVrvnge  after  lettrure.  savede  hym  lyf  nod  *oule. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p,  236. 


And  if  there  any  aake  inc 
WLethertbnt  it  be  he  or  she. 

Now  thi*  bookr,  which  is  here 
Shall  hitc,  that  I rede  you  hire 
It  is  the  Kumaunt  of  the  Rose 
In  which  all  the  art  of  louc  1 close. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman  of  of  Ike  Rote,  fol.  116. 

Site  waa  well  kepte,  *he  was  well 
She  was  well  taught,  she.  was  well 
So  well  she  aped  hir  in  hir  youth, 

That  she  of  curry  wvsedome  couth. 

Cower,  book  riii.  fol.  181. 


loked, 

baked. 


At  for  the  other*  which  had  not  yet  by  baptiame  booked  than-  BOOK, 
■clue*  as  aouldicrs,  to  fight  vnder  the  bauer  of  ChrUtes  capitayne,  \ ^ _ 

none  durst  company  with  them.  UdmU.  etc  tee,  ch.  v. 

■ ■ - Lay  adoune 

Thy  conference  with  bokishe  motae, 
and  let  the  ahrewe  go  frowne. 

That  thow  raaiat  feede  yfcare,  vpoo 
thy  hardly  purebasdr  praye. 

Dr  ami's  Horace  Eptt.  P.  4. 

He  alao  remetubred  this,  that  his  pleasure*  in  reading  books 
were  more  frequent,  while  he  reraemhred  but  little  of  yesterday* 
study,  and  to-morrow  the  book  is  new,  and  with  its  novelties  given 
him  fresh  entertainment,  while  the  retaining  brain  lays  the  book 
aside,  and  is  full  already.  Taylor.  Sermon  xxii.  fol.  312. 

What  n cedes  me  care  for  ante  boakuh  skill. 

To  blot  white  papers  with  my  restless  quill. 

Hail.  Satires,  book  U.  sat.  2. 

The  bookful  blockhead.  Ignorantly  read. 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  bis  head. 

With  hi*  own  tongue  still  edifies  his  ear* 

And  alvray*  listening  to  himself  appear*. 

Pape.  Essay  *»  Crtticiam,  part  i. 

Thia  Will,  looks  upon  as  the  learning  of  a gentleman,  and 
regards  all  other  kinds  of  science  as  the  accomplislur^nts  of  one 
whom  he  calls  a scholar,  a bookish  man,  or  a philosopher. 

Spectator,  Na.  1#5. 

But  of  all  books,  the  book  of  God  was  that.  In  which  she  w«j 
moat  delighted  and  employed ; and  which  wa * never,  for  any 
considerable  time,  out  of  her  hands. 

Alterbury.  Sermon  om  the  Death  of  Lady  Cutte. 

It  Is  another  advantage  of  reading,  that  we  may  review  what 
we  have  read ; we  may  consult  the  page  again  and  again,  and 
meditate  on  it  at  successive  seasons  in  oar  serenes*  and  retired 
hours,  bavins  the  book  always  at  hand. 

Watts.  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

The  number  of  manuscripts,  far  exceeding  those  of  any  otb*r 
book,  and  their  wide  dispersion,  afford  an  argument,  in  some 
measure  to  the  senses,  that  the  Scriptures  anciently,  in  tike  man- 
ner as  at  thia  day,  were  more  read  and  sought  after  than  any 
other  books,  and  that  alao  in  many  different  countries. 

Pa  try’s  Evidences,  part  L ch.  UL 

Book,  in  Composition. 

O,  it  is  not  your  head  booket-ma n 
Nor  none  of  his  degree  t 
But,  on  to-morrow  ere  it  be  noone 
All  deemed  to  die  are  yee. 

Old  Robin  of  PortbsgaU,  in  Percy. 

When  the  tayd  shippe  hath  receiocd  in  all  that  the  companies 
agent  will  haue'  laden,  you  shal  make  a iust  copie  of  that  which 
is  laden,  reciting  the  piuvels,  the  markes  and  numbers  of  cwry 
thing  phuuely,  which  you  shall  likewise  dcliuer  to  the  sayd  booh*- 
keeper  to  the  vse  aforesayd. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Ifc.  Purser’s  Instructions,  v.  L fol.  273. 

And  if  thou  shonldest  devise  and  say,  that  wilfully  thon  badat 
murthcred  thine  owne  mother,  they  are  readie  to  beare  thee  in 
hand,  and  promise,  that  they  have  read  many  hidden  bookccascs 
and  presidents,  that  affoord  mcanc*  to  acquit  thee : provided 
alwave*,  that  they  perceive  thee  to  be  well  mooeyed. 

Holland.  Ammiauas,  fol.  386. 

Dll.  You  two  arr  book-men  ■ can  you  tell  by  vonr  wit,  what 
was  a month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not  ftu*  aeehcsold  as  yet  ? 

Ska  hi  pea  re.  Iaicc's  Labour  Lost,  fol.  131. 

Boy.  Tills  armado  is  a Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in  court 

A phnntasime,  n motureho, and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  priucc  and  his  booke-mates.  Id.  Ib.  fol.  130. 

And  didst  y*  not  kisse  me,  and  hid  mec  fetch  thee  30r.?  I put 
thee  now  to  thy  ImI-miM,  deny  it  if  thon  catist  t 

Id.  King  Henry  IV.  Second  Part,  fol.  79. 

I am  not  boab.learn’d,  to  know  that  word  in  vogue. 

But  I suspect  ’tis  Latin  for  a rogue. 

Dry  den.  Prologue , nil 
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Menr  Neither  doc*  H wo  much  require  hook-ltmmimg  end  achotanhip, 
as  (food  natural  arnsc,  to  distirtjtui*h  true  and  falae,  and  to  discern 
what  it  well  proved,  and  what  U Dot,  Burnet’ t Theory. 

BINDING.  Theac  poring  hookworms  will  nui  von  a long  detail  of  every 
v ‘ injuml  prince  and  Mate  that  aued  to  the  Romau  Senate  for  pro- 

tertion,  bnt  know  nothing  of  tlic  four  lodiaa  King*  that  were 
lately  here.  TatUt,  No.  278. 

I find  by  my  bookseller  that  these  Paper*  of  Criticism,  with  that 
upon  Humour,  have  met  with  a more  kind  reception  than  indeed 
I could  have  hoped  for  from  such  subject*.  , 

Spectator,  No.  58. 

lienee,  bookworm,  learn  our  duty  here 
1*  active  life  in  every  sphere. 

Know  too,  there's  acarce  a brute  hut  can 
lnstroct  vain  supercilious  man. 

Cotton,  Fable  2.  The  Scholar  and  the  Cat. 

NarriaauB  is  a beau,  but  not  an  ass, 

He  likes  your  worn*,  but  most  his  looking-glass ; 

Will  he  to  serve  you  quit  hi*  favourite  care. 

Turn  a hook-pedant  and  o if  end  the  fair  ? 

IVilkie,  A Dialogue. 

In  graver  writer*  one  has  often  read 
What  in  excuae  of  bookworskip  is  said  ; 

“ It  U not  ink,  and  letter,  that  we  own 
To  be  divine,  bat  scripture  sense  alone  ; 

We  have  the  rule  which  the  apostle*  made. 

And  no  occasion  for  immediate  aid.* 

Byron.  Letter  4. 

Book-binding,  the  art  of  gathering  ami  sewing 
together  the  sheets  of  a Book,  and  covering  it  with  a 
bark,  &c.  It  is  thus  performed  : the  leaves  are  first 
folded  with  a flat  piece  of  ivory,  termed  a folding  -stick  i 
and  laid  over  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  signatures ; 
they  are  then  beaten  on  a stone  with  a hammer,  to 
make  them  smooth,  and  open  freely,  andare  afterwards 
pressed.  Next,  they  are  sewed,  and  glued  ; and  the 
hack  is  turned  with  a hammer ; and  the  Book  is  fixed 
in  a press  between  two  boards,  in  order  to  moke  a 
groove  for  fixing  the  pasteboards.  Very  thick  volumes 
are  sometimes  sowed  upon  kinds,  which  are  pieces  of 
cord  or  packthread,  six  hands  being  allowed  to  a folio 
Book,  five  to  a quarto,  octavo,  He.  This  is  done  by 
drawing  a thread  through  the  middle  of  each  sheet, 
and  giving  it  a turn  round  each  band,  beginning  with 
the  first  and  proceeding  to  the  last.  The  Books  are 
then  glued,  and  the  bands  are  opened  and  scraped  ; and, 
the  back  being  turned,  the  Book  is  put  into  the  press 
for  fixing  the  pasteboards,  in  the  manner  just  noticed. 
These  being  applied,  holes  are  made  for  fixing  them 
to  the  Book,  which  is  pressed  a third  time,  and  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  cut  ling -press,  between  two  boards,  the 
one  lying  even  with  the  press,  the  other  above  it  for 
the  knife  to  run  against.  The  next  operation  is  the 
sprinkling  of  the  leaves,  which  is  done  by  dipping  a 
stiff-haired  brush  into  a coloured  liquid,  bolding  the 
ijrush  in  one  hand,  and  spreading  the  hair  with  the 
other ; by  which  motion  the  leaves  are  regularly 
sprinkled.  It  now  remains  to  fix  the  covers,  which 
arc  of  leather  : after  being  moistened  in  water  they 
are  cut  out  to  the  size  of  the  Book,  then  smeared 
over  the  pasteboard  on  the  outside,  und  doubled 
over  the  edges  within  side ; after  having  first  taken 
off  the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  flatted  the 
cover  at  the  head -band.  This  manipulation  being  done, 
the  Book  is  hound  firmly  between  two  boards,  and  set 
to  dry.  It  is  afterwards  washed  over  with  ii  little 
paste  and  water,  and  sprinkled  with  a fine  brush,  un- 
less it  is  designed  to  be  marbled  ; when  the  spots  are 
to  be  made  larger  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.  The 
Book  is  theu  finished  off,  by  glaring  it  twice  with  the 


white  of  an  egg,  and  by  polishing  it  writh  a polishing  BOOK- 
iron,  passed  hot  over  the  glazed  cover.  BINDING 

The  letters  or  ornaments  on  Books,  are  made  with 
gilding  tools,  engraven  in  relief  either  on  the  points 
of  puncheons  or  around  little  c>  tinders  of  brass:  the 
puneheons  make  their  impressions  by  being  pressed 
flat  down,  and  the  cylinders  by  being  rolled  along  by 
a handle,  to  which  they  arc  fitted  on  an  iron  axis.  In 
order  to  lny  on  the  gold,  the  binders  glaze  the  parts 
to  be  gilt  with  a liquor  made  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  by 
means  of  a piece  of  sponge  ; and,  when  dry,  the  pieces 
of  gold  leaf  are  laid  on,  and  the  tools,  being  previously 
heated  in  a charcoal  fire,  arc  applies).  The  titles  of 
Books  are  usually  lettered  on  a piece  of  leather,  of  a 
colour  different  from  that  of  the  cover  of  the  Book 
itself,  which  is  glued  on  before  the  letters  arc  im- 
pressed : but  as  these  lettering  pieces  become  loose  by 
the  lapse  of  lime,  a better  mode  is,  to  have  the  part 
intended  to  be  lettered  first  coloured  block  or  blue, 
and  the  title,  &c.  stamped  thereon. 

Calf  and  sheep  skin  leather  is  chiefly  used,  and  is 
variously  coloured,  according  to  fancy : but,  for 
splendid  or  curious  works,  Morocco  leather,  of  differ- 
ent colours,  aud  Russia  leather  are  usually  preferred  : 
the  powerful  odour  of  the  last  is  caused  by  its  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  cedur  oil.  In  general,  a 
deep  brown  is  the  best  colour  for  calf-binding  : it  is 
not  liable  to  fade,  and  its  appearance  improves  by 

*SC‘  ... 

There  are.  various  styles  of  binding.  Thus,  in  half- 
binding  the  leaves  are  most  frequently  uncut,  the  back 
and  corners  only  are  covered  with  leather  ; the  paste- 
board sides  being  covered  with  blue  marbled,  or  other 
coloured  paper.  Law-binding  is  confined  to  Law 
Books  j the  leather  is  a whitish  brown  calf,  and  the 
leaves  are  not  coloured.  In  Dutch-binding  the  Books 
are  covered  with  vellum  j and  in  Italian- binding,  or 
binding  alia  ruslica,  u course  thick  paper  is  employed, 
which  very  soon  wears  out,  unless  it  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care. 

Books  printed  on  t ellum,  (which  however  arc  rarely 
executed,  in  this  country  at  least,  on  account  of  the 
very  great  expense  and  difficulty  attending  them,) 
ought  not  to  be  bound  until  a long  time  after  the 
impression,  when  the  ink  and  vellum  are  perfectly 
dry  : and  when  they  are  bound,  they  ought  not  to  be 
put  into  a case  until  the  binding  has  totally  lost  the 
humidity  produced  by  the  glue  which  is  used.  Nothing 
attracts  and  retains  moisture  longer  than  parchment 
and  vellum.  In  binding  works  of  luxury,  in  which 
the  integrity  of  the  margin  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  estimation  of  the  lovers  of  fine  Books — 
and  especially  of  Bibliomaniacs — it  will  be  found  most 
desirable  to  give  them  Morocco  or  Russia  backs  and 
corners,  and  to  leave  the  margin  uncut.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  Books  on  the  shelves  of  a library,  will  be 
as  imposing  os  if  the  most  expensive  whole  binding 
hail  been  bestowed  on  them. 

The  art  of  Book-binding  is  unquestionably  of  great 
antiquity,  though  no  remains  of  ancient  binding,  before 
the  art  of  printing,  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time. 
Manuscript  Books,  and  those  printed  mnny  years  after 
the  invention  of  typography,  were  variously  decorated 
in  binding.  Strength  and  durability  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  objects  of  attention.  Sometimes  the  Books  were 
covered  with  velvet,  (of  which  a few  instances  may  be 
seen  in  some  national  Libraries  ;)  but  most  commonly 
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POOK-  the  covers  were  of  compact  wood,  pinned  to  asuitable 
BINDING  thickness,  over  which  leather  or  parchment  was 
— fastened ; sometimes  brass  ornaments  were  affixed  to 
BOOM-  the  sides*  and  pieces  of  brass  w ere  put  on  the  corners 
of  the  Books,  with  the  view  of  increasing  their  dura- 
bility. Some  of  the  most  costly  Books  were  covered 
with  clear  vellum,  then  overlaid  with  gold  leaf,  and 
impressed  with  a stamp  nearly  the  size  of  the  boards, 
and  others  were  ornamented  with  various  devices ; and 
the  year,  in  which  the  Book  was  bound,  not  unfre- 
quently  appeared  in  large  figures  on  its  covers.  Of 
the  progressive  improvement  in  Book-binding,  the 
public  Libraries  of  Europe,  and  especially  the  Royal 
Libraries  at  Paris,  exhibit  many  specimens,  which 
cannot  here  be  described.  In  England,  the  monks, 
and  students  in  monasteries,  were  anciently  the  binders 
of  Books.  (Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  ii. 
244.)  And  it  appears  to  have  been  a part  of  the 
sacrist's  duty  to  bind  and  clasp  the  Books  used  for  the 
services  of  the  church.  Of  their  ingenuity  and  skill, 
the  various  missals  and  other  devotional  works  pre- 
served in  public  and  private  libraries,  afford  abundant 
evidence.  One  of  the  earliest  specimens  extant  is  a 
Latin  manuscript,  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Teztus  Sancti  Cuthberti,  now  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Library  in  the  British  Museum  : it  is  adorned  with 
a silver  cover  gilt,  and  with  precious  stones,  and 
was  executed  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  by  Bilfrid,  a 
Monk  of  Durham,  who  is  said  to  have  preeminently 
excelled  in  this  kind  of  work.  In  the  same  national 
collection,  ( Ho, l . MSS.  No.  1498.)  is  a very  curious 
Book  of  indentures,  dated  July  16,  in  the  19th  year  of 
Hear)’  VII.,  and  made  between  him  and  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  Saint  Peter’s  Westminster,  for  the 
performance  of  certain  masses,  &c.  to  be  performed 
in  Henry  VII.  chapel,  then  intended  to  be  built.  It 
is  indeed  a most  noble  and  curious  Book,  the  cover  is 
of  crimson  velvet,  edged  with  crimson  silk  nnd  gold 
thread,  and  with  tassels  of  the  same  material  at  each 
corner.  The  inside  is  lined  with  crimson  dauiask.  On 
each  side  of  the  cover  are  five  bosses,  made  of  silver, 
wrought  and  gilt  : those  in  the  middle  have  the  arms 
and  supporters  of  Henry  VII.,  with  his  crown  nnd 
supporters  of  silver  gilt  nnd  enamelled  ; in  the  others, 
at  each  corner,  are  so  many  port-cullises,  also  gilt 
and  enamelled.  It  is  fastened  by  means  of  two  hasps, 
made  of  silver,  and  splendidly  enamelled  with  the  red 
rose  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  counterpart  of 
these  indentures,  bound  and  decorated  in  all  respects 
like  the  original,  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  in 
the  Choptcr-housr  at  Westminster.  The  celebrated 
charter,  erroneously  attributed  to  King  Edgar,  (War/. 
MSS.  No.  7513,)  likewise  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
splendidly  bound  in  red  morocco,  nnd  lettered  Carta 
Regis  Eadgari  : Mari u*i  Brit.  Domini  • it  is  placed 
on  a green  silk  cushion,  and  covered  with  a large  plate 
of  glass  ; the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a wooden  box  lined 
with  green  velvet. 

Lesnd  has  sung  the  mysteries  of  Book-binding  in  a 
Poem,  (1R20,  8vo.)  which  he  has  illustrated  with 
notes,  explaining  the  mechanical  parts  of  his  art. 
Numerous  anecdotes  relative  to  Book-binding  are 
related  in  Mr.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania  and  Bibliographical 
Decameron. 

ROOM.  t?.  Applied,  as  humble  hy  Chancer,  and  bump 
by  Dryden  to  the  noise  of  the  bittern.  See  to  Bomb, 
and  Bittern. 


To  boom  is  also  applied  to  the  noise  and  the  roar  of  boom. 
the  waves.  


Philomel  chant*  it  whilst  it  bleeds. 

The  bittern  boom*  it  in  the  reeds  ; 

And  rrptrd  ent'ring  the  bsck  yard, 

The  Capitolian  cry  is  heard. 

Cotton.  Night  Quatrains. 


With  ceaseless  haxard  and  fatigue  opprest. 

Dismay  and  anguish  ev’ry  heart  posacst ; 

For,  while  with  sweeping  inundation  o'er 
The  sea-beat  shin  the  booming  waters  roar. 

Displac’d  benratn  by  her  capacious  womb. 

They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume. 

J-'a homer.  The  Shipu-rreh 


Boom,  in  Naval  Architecture,  is  the  beam  or  pole  ex- 
tended at  the  bottom  of  a sail,  and  fakes  its  name  from 
the  particular  sail  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  Boom  of 
a harbour  is  an  iron  chain  thrown  across  its  mouth. 

BOON,  atij.  Fr.  bon,  bonne.  A boon  blade  or  com- 
panion, a Fr.  bon  compagnon.  Bonus  (i.  e.)  lepidut,  face- 
tut  et  hilaris  socius.  Skinner.  A pleasant,  witty,  merry 
companion. 

The  Barons  were  all  boon,  i.  e.  in  good  state  or 
condition  ; and  therefore  ready,  well  prepared. 

he  eric  wist  it  tone,  in  him  was  no  defautr, 

barons  were  alle  bone,  to  mak  ^e  Itynr  asaautc. 

A Untmne,  292. 

Irfulyn  ageyn  kyng  A Dauid  were  alle  bone. 

To  maynten  forth  bo  werre,  & surtcyn  Jcr  trcaon. 

Id.  p.  240. 

And  bed  hem  all  bon  b<n>n.  heggeres  and  o)*re 

To  weuden  w*  hem  to  WestmjrnaUre. 

Pirn  Phmhman,  p.  33. 

For  wc  tomora  here  all  the  day 

Shall  make  us  merry  as  we  may ; 

And  make  us  boon  again  the  night. 

Barbour,  in  Kilt*. 

A boon  companion,  to  bis  liquor  given. 

Come  thither  with  his  neighbours  to  be  shriven. 

Uncertain  .tnthors.  The  Shri/t , in  El  lit. 

My  darlinge  goulde,  my  loaucst  gucste, 
my  solace  and  my  glee, 

He  is  the  bone  companion, 

its  he  that  cheare*  vp  me. 

I tr ant's  Horace.  Satire  1. 

ThiaTho.  Clialoncr  was  as  far  from  a Puritan  or  Presbyterian, 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west ; for  he  waa  a Loon  companion,  was 
of  Harry  Martcn’a  gang,  was  of  the  natural  religion,  and  laved 
to  enjoy  the  comfortaMc  importances  of  this  life  without  any 
regard  of  laying  up  for  a wet  day,  which  at  Ills  Inst  he  wanted. 

Wood.  .It he  me  Ojtoh.  ii.  fol.  264. 

Boon,  n.  A.  S.  benei  Swe.  bon.  In  Luke,  i.  13.  The 
Greek  btyatt,  Lat.  dtprccatio,  are  in  the  A.  S.  version 
rendered  bene.  It  appears,  JSkinner  thinks,  to  be  from 
the  Lat.  bonum  ; nnd  is  always  applied  to  some  good  or 
benefit  either  asked  or  granted. 

)>c  kyng  ne  bulde  }al  bulc  a lute),  hr  grantede  by*  bone. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  116. 


^e  knygtcs  wel  y armed  wende  hem  out  anon, 

And,  )<oru  bone  of  Scyn  Wolatoa*  A )>»ru  Code's  grace, 

Hii  sluwe  & ouercoroe  vyf  bonsend  in  he  place. 

Ii.  3S6. 

Wherefore  1 come  to  serkc  out  care, 
beseeching  him  of  conrtesic. 

To  cut  the  thread  which  cannot  wcare, 
by  panges  of  such  perplcsitie. 

And  bnt  lie  graunt  this  Soane  of  mine, 
thus  must  1 line  and  cner  pine. 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomev  cf  Bathe. 
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BOON.  AwUted  by  th«  former  bonne 

Persist,  nr  muse,  to  tell 

LOOPS'  How  by  the  Normanc  conquest  here 

j Another  world  befell. 

■“  V u H'artur.  si l bum’ i England,  book  T. 

And  now  when  Elijah  findes  kimselfe  treading  on  hit  last  earth 
be  prefers  a munificent  t»««f  to  hts  faithful!  servant,  Askc  what 
1 shall  doc  for  thee  before  I am  taken  from  thee. 

//«//.  Lout.  The  Rapture  of  Elijah,  r.  i.  fol.  227. 

Most  spoil  the  boon  that  nature’s  pleas'd  t'impart. 

By  too  much  varnish,  or  by  want  of  art. 

Fenton.  Epistle  to  Mr.  Eambard. 

He  that  freely  offers  a rich  boon  is  no  less  to  be  aceompted  a 
benefactour  and  liberal,  although  his  gift  be  refused,  than  if  it 
were  accepted.  Harrow.  Sermon  40.  vol.  iii. 

— Theirs  is  indeed 

A teaching  voice ; but  *tis  the  praise  of  thine 
That  whom  it  tearhes  it  makes  prompt  to  leant, 

And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 

Cow  per.  7 he  Took,  book  r. 

If  yon  mean  to  please  any  people,  you  must  give  them  the  boon 
which  they  ask  ; not  whnt  you  may  think  better  for  them,  but 
of  a kind  totally  different. 

Hot  he.  On  the  Conciliation  wit  A America. 

BOO  PS,  from  the  Greek  /Jo**,  an  Ox,  nnd  u>yfr,an  eye. 
Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Spa  route  t,  order  jicnnlhopterugii,  class  Puces. 
Generic  character  : jaws  but  slightly  extensible,  armed 
with  a single  row  of  bifid  or  pointed  cutting  teeth ; 
eyes  very  large ; body  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered 
with  large  scales. 

*11113  genus  is  separated  by  Cuvier  from  the  Linnean 
genus  Spar  us,  and  includes  those  species  which  have 
cutting  teeth  in  a single  row,  whilst  the  genus  Spans 
is  restricted  by  him  to  those  which  have  the  heads  of 
the  molar  teeth  rounded  ; the  eyes  of  the  fish  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  arc  very  large,  whence  the  generic 
name.  They  ore  natives  of  the  Italian  seas,  and  are 
herbivorous. 

B Vulgaris,  Cuv.;  Spans  Hoops,  Lin.  Lrtc£p. ; Bog  a 
of  the  Italians.  The  Hoga  is  about  a foot  long,  it  has 
the  upper  teeth  bifid  and  the  lower  pointed  ; the  colour 
of  the  back  of  the  fish  varies  according  to  the  aspect 
in  which  it  is  seen  ; looking  down  upon  it,  it  appears 
of  Hn  olive  colour,  looking  sideways  it  is  yellow  ; the 
lateral  line  is  not  very  distinct,  but  is  made  up  of 
several  smaller  lines.  This  fish  was  believed  by  Gessncr 
to  have  the  power  of  uttering  a cry,  whence  it  got  the 
name  of  Box,  a corruption  of  /Jo«£,  from  the  Greek 
/Joan*,  1 cry  ; but  no  one  believes  this  story  now'.  It 
is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  Italian  seas,  and  is 
much  esteemed. 

ft.  MeUtnurus,  Cuv. ; Spar.  Melanurus,  Lin. ; Spar. 
Oblada,  Lacdp. ; Black’ tailed  Boops.  Middle  teeth  bi- 
cuspid, lutcral  teeth  pointed ; colour  silvery  grey, 
with  a brown  stripe  along  the  body,  with  a black 
patch  or  two  on  the  trunk,  nnd  a black  circle  round 
the  tail.  They  arc  very  wary  fish,  and  though  fre- 
quenting the  Italian  seas  in  great  numbers,  are  taken 
with  difficulty. 

B Salpa,  Cuv.;  Spar.  Salpa,  Lin.  Laclp.;  Goldlin 
of  the  English.  This  fish  is  about  the  size  of  a carp, 
the  upper  teeth  arc  bifid,  the  lower  pointed  ; the  body 
striped  with  eleven  golden  bands  from  bead  to  tail ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  above  the  lines  on  the  back  of 
a dusky  green,  and  below  them  of  a silvery  colour, 
i hey  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  Genoese  coast, 
but  are  considered  very  coarse  eating. 

F°r  further  account  see  Comparative  Anatomy  and 


Zoolocy.  Linnaci  Sytiema  Nature  a Gtnclin  ; Lord-  BOOPS. 
pede,  Ilistoire  des  Poissons ; Cuvier  H>gne  Animal.  — 

BOOK,  Dutch,  botn  Gcr.  bauier.  In  A.  S.  ®OOR. 

Bo'ohikh,  >it  is  only  found  in  Composition  as 
Bo/orisiii,y.J  gebttre,  a countryman,  a tiller  of  the 
land,  from  the  A.8.  byan;  Dutch,  bouwen  ; Ger.  batten, 
habiiare,  cohere,  incolcre.  See  the  exsiuple  from  Speluiun. 

Our  Saxons  othvnrhilc  did  Irrm  llirm,  like  tbc  Dutchmen, 
boors,  that  is,  such  as  lire  by  tilth  or  gruiug,  and  by  works  of 
husbandry.  Spelman.  On  Fends  and  '1  mures,  cb.  vii.  fol.  14. 

Neere  to  the  shore  that  bord'rvd  on  Uic  rockc 
No  merry  swaine  was  Heeiie  to  feed  his  flockc, 

No  lusty  cical-hcard  thither  drove  his  kinr, 

No  boorish  hog-hcard  fed  his  rooting  swine. 

Browne.  Britannia' t Pastorals,  book  ii.  SC.  I 
But  though  they  make  the  greatest  appearance  in  the  field,  and 
cry  the  loudest,  the  best  oa't  is  they  ure  but  a sort  of  french 
Huguenots,  or  Dutch  boors , brought  over  in  herds,  but  not 
naturalized.  Specifier,  No.  62. 

A healthful  body  with  surh  limbs  I'd  hear 
As  should  be  graceful,  wrll-proportion’d,  just. 

And  neither  weak,  nor  boorithhf  robust. 

Fenton.  Martial,  book  X.  Epig.  xivii. 

■Hiere  sit,  involv'd  and  lost  in  curling  clouds. 

Of  Indiaa  fume,  and  guzzling  deep,  tbc  boor. 

The  lackey,  and  the  groom. 

Cotrper.  The  Task,  book  iv. 

The  boorish  driver  leaning  o’er  bis  team 
VociProus,  and  impatient  of  delay. 

Id.  Ib.  book  i. 

Boors,  a general  appellation  by  which  the  peasant* 
of  Russia  arc  distinguished  from  the  other  classes  of 
society  in  that  Empire.  In  enumerations  of  the  people, 
ukases,  and  other  public  documents,  they  are  divided 
into  the  two  clossc&of  free  Boors  and  vassal  Boors.  The 
former  form  the  link  between  the  burghers  and  the 
vassal  peasantry.  They  cannot  be  alienated  or  sold,  and 
are  left  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  their  property, 
and  of  what  they  earn,  provided  they  pay  their  taxes,  or 
perform  their  tasks  of  labour  to  the  state,  or  the  lords 
of  the  soil.  They  have  also  the  privilege  of  educating 
their  children  us  they  please,  and  arc  indeed  free  from 
all  control  but  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  laws. 

The  foreign  colonists,  who  have  settled  in  the  empire 
as  husbandmen,  belong  to  this  class,  as  well  ns  the 
single  house  owners,  who  possess  houses  and  lands  as 
free  property,  for  which  they  neither  perform  feudal 
service,  nor  give  any  portion  of  their  produce,  but  arc 
compelled  to  supply  recruits  for  the  army,  to  pay  the 
poll  tax  and  abrock,  and  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
purchasing  in  villages,  and  from  jioKscssing  vassals. 

The  Cossncs,  Tatars,  Kalmucs,  and  all  tbc  other 
nomadic  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  steppes,  and  have  a 
kind  of  real  heritable  property  in  the  soil  over  which 
they  roam,  properly  belong  to  this  class.  The  disbanded 
soldiers  who  return  to  their  residence  in  the  country, 
and  such  of  the  vassal  Boors  os  have  either  purchased 
or  by  any  other  means  acquired  their  mauumission, 
are  also  included  in  the  same  rank.  The  vassal  Boors 
are  the  most  abject  slaves  : os  they  arc  not  only  totally 
disqualified  for  possessing  property,  but  both  them- 
selves and  their  families  are  entirely  at  the  disposul  of 
their  lords,  by  whom  they  may  be  exchanged  or  sold 
like  any  other  property.  There  is,  however,  in  Little 
Russia  an  intermediate  class,  which  are  attached  to  the 
land  as  fixed  property,  separate  from  which  they  can 
neither  be  alienated  nor  sold.  The  Russian  peasants 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — Crown  Boors,  Mine 
Boors,  and  Private  Boors. 
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BOOR,  There  is  not  only  a difference  of  condition  or  of  ser- 
'w- ■v— vitude,  hardship  and  poverty  in  these  several  classes, 
but  even  the  degree  of  these  varies  in  the  same  class, 
Crown  according  to  circumstances.  Some  of  the  Crown  Boors 
Boon.  are  considered  as  absolute  property,  others  are  attached 
to  the  mines  or  the  soil,  and  have  no  power  to  remove, 
while  a considerable  portion  of  them  are  merely  tasked 
with  a certain  quantity  of  work,  or  are  obliged  to  pay 
a certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  labour.  The 
condition  of  the  Crown  Boors  in  general,  is  very  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  other  classes  ; as  they  usuully  pay 
to  government  an  annuul  abrock  or  rent  of  about  live 
rubles  each  ; and  being  certain  that  this  will  acquit 
them  from  all  further  demands,  they  arc  induced  to 
exert  themselves  for  improving  their  buds,  and  bet- 
tering their  condition.  By  this  means,  many  of  them 
raise  themselves  to  such  comfortable  circumstances, 
that  they  might  forget  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  other  classes  of  society,  were  it  not  that  the 
Crown  possesses. and  sometimes  exercises, the  power  of 
granting  their  alienation.  In  the  laws  and  ukases  of 
Russia,  the  Crown  Boors  arc  distinguished  by  different 
appellations,  either  from  their  employments,  or  some 
other  circumstances.  Eight  classes  of  these  are  men- 
tioned, 1.  Empire  Boors,  or  such  as  neither  belong  to 
the  Court,  the  nobility,  nor  the  monasteries,  but  arc 
burghers  of  the  Empire ; 2.  Imperial  Boors,  who  belong 
either  to  the  Emperor  personally  or  to  the  Court;  3. 
Boors  of  the  back  plough,  who  inhabit  the  northern 
part  of  Russia,  as  far  as  Archangel  ; 4.  Post  Boors, 
wboim  teadof  the  customary  abrock  ure  obliged  to  keep 
post  horses,  and  forward  such  travellers  ns  are  furnished 
with  a certain  order  from  government;  5.  Court  Boors, 
whose  services  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Impe- 
rial Court;  6.  Monastery  Boors,  who  were  formerly 
attached  to  the  monasteries,  but  now  in  several  parts 
of  the  empire,  are  under  the  Kameral-hofs  ; 7-  Eco- 
nomy Boors,  who,  on  being  alienated  from  the  monas- 
teries, and  made  subordinate  to  some  particular  College 
of  Economy,  which  has  since  been  abolished,  but  the 
Boors  still  retain  their  former  name  ; 8.  Peltry  Boors, 
who  pay  their  annual  abrock  or  tribute  in  peltry  or 
fun.  All  the  Crown  Boors  are  distinguished  by  one 
very  im|H>rtant  privilege  from  every  other  class  inclu- 
ded under  that  name.  They  are  allowed  to  purchase 
from  noblemen  either  villages  or  lands,  with  the  vas- 
sals belonging  to  them. 

This  class  is  followed  in  the  order  of  importance  by 
Mine  the  Mine  Boors,  who  nre  unalienably  attached  to  pur- 
Boors.  ticular  mines,  and  may  be  transferred  with  them  to 
different  masters. 

Private  The  third  general  class  comprises  all  those  who 
r-uore.  belong  to  the  noblesse,  and  arc  consequently  considered 

as  private  property.  Their  condition  must,  of  course, 
depend  in  a great  measure  upon  the  avarice  or  libe- 
rality, the  humanity  or  cruelty,  the  care  or  caprice,  of 
their  masters.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  compa- 
ratively happy  ; for  when  their  lords  are  liberal  and 
kind,  and  exact  only  a moderate  abrock,  their  industry 
nnd  confidence  increase  in  proportion,  and  they  enjoy 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life;  but  others,  whose  tyrants 
are  needy  and  cruel,  experience  all  the  different  shades 
of  miserv  attached  to  real  slavery.  In  such  cases  the 
abrock  t*  regulated  by  the  means  the  Boor  has  of 
paying  it,  which  then  becomes  a direct  tax  upon  his 
industry,  nnd  nil  he  can  acquire  is  exhausted  in  sup- 
plying  the  demands  of  his  rapacious  and  merciless 


master.  In  addition  to  the  abrock,  he  may  demand  BOOR 
the  labours  of  three  days  in  the  week,  and  even  of -v- — 
every  day,  provided  he  supplies  a certain  quantity  of 
food  and  raiment.  Nor  are  the  males  alone  subject  to 
this  bondage  > the  women  and  children,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  reach  a certain  age,  are  made  to  contribute  their 
share  of  servitude.  The  master  is  obliged  to  supply 
the  peasant  with  a hut  and  a small  portion  of  land,  the 
allotment  of  which  is  usually  settled  by  the  Storosta, 
or  elder  of  the  village  ; but  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of 
this,  as  well  as  n portion  of  all  his  other  earnings  or 
gains,  by  whatever  means,  and  from  whatever  quarter, 
also  reverts  to  the  lord,  even  to  a share  in  the  pittance 
which  the  hand  of  chnrity  may  administer  to  the 
cravings  of  want.  So  wretched  is  the  condition  of 
these  miserable  beings  iu  some  places,  that  the  only 
property  they  are  allowed  to  possess,  is  the  food  which 
their  tyrants  either  cannot  or  will  not  eat,  as  the  bark 
of  trees,  chaff,  and  other  refuse,  with  grass,  water  and 
fish  oil.  No  peasant  can  leave  his  village  or  master's 
family  on  any  pretence  whatever  without  a passport, 
which  he  must  shew  to  the  Storasta  of  every  place 
through  which  be  passes.  They  cannot,  however,  on 
any  arrount  be  sold  out  of  Russia,  nor  to  any  except 
noblemen,  or  those  who  hold  a certain  rank  in  the 
army,  except  by  an  evasion  of  the  law ; but  all  the 
nobles  can  let  them  to  hire,  and  take  what  part  they 
please  of  the  wages  they  earn. 

Dr.  Clarke,  from  a personal  inspection  of  the  subject, 
draws  a touching  picture  of  the  hardships  to  which 
this  class  of  the  Russian  population  are  exposed  by 
the  unfeeling  conduct  of  their  tyrannical  masters, 
many  of  whom  he  considers  as  scarcely  raised  above 
the  corifines  of  savage  life.  He  sums  up  his  sketch  in 
these  emphatic  terras.  “ Traversing  the  provinces 
south  of  Moscovy,  the  land  appears  as  the  garden  of 
Eden,  a fine  soil,  covered  with  corn,  and  apparently 
smiling  in  plenty.  Enter  the  cottage  of  the  poor 
labourer,  surrounded  by  all  these  riches,  and  you  find 
him  dying  of  hunger,  or  pining  from  bad  food,  and  in 
wont  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Extensive 
pastures,  covered  with  cattle,  afford  no  milk  for  him. 

In  autumn  the  harvest  yields  no  bread  for  his  children. 

The  lord  claims  all  the  produce.  Can  there  be  a more 
affecting  sight  than  a Russian  family  having  got  in  an 
abundant  harvest,  in  want  of  the  common  stores  to 
support  them,  through  the  rigour  of  their  long  anil 
inclement  winter !"  Amidst  all  this  hardship  and 
degeneracy,  however,  there  nre  many  instances  of 
exemplary  punishment  having  been  inflicted  by  the 
Russian  law  on  the  superior  /or  wanton  cruelty  to  his 
slave. 

Under  such  a system  of  tyrannical  rule,  nnd  hopeless 
wretchedness,  where  the  comforts  of  the  cottage  are 
sacrificed  to  the  voluptuousness  of  the  palace,  Russia 
has  not  wanted  Monarchs  who  have  felt  desirous  of 
relieving  at  leust,  a part  of  this  load  of  woe.  The 
Empress  Catherine  often  expressed  her  anxiety  on  this 
subject,  and  was  desirous  of  abolishing  vassalage 
throughout  her  dominions  ; but  the  state  of  society 
evidently  did  not  admit  of  such  a measure  w ith  advan- 
tage to  any  party.  She,  therefore,  not  only  on  till 
occasions,  recommended  the  greatest  gentleness  and 
humanity,  hut  instituted  many  wholesome  regulations 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Boors,  and  re- 
straining the  abuses  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
subject.  To  accomplish  these  benevolent  purposes. 
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she  established  a tribunal  for  the  peasants,  relieved 
those  of  the  mines  from  much  of  Ibeir  oppressive  ser- 
_ ' , vitude,  and  appointed  overseers  to  prevent  every  spe- 

eies  0f  vi0jence.  Alexander,  too,  though  he  has  not 
given  them  freedom  in  any  province  except  Courland, 
has  done  much  towards  improving  their  condition 
upon  the  most  rational  principles  j by  encouraging  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  accompanied  with  the 
more  elevating  and  cheering  truths  of  divine  Revela- 
tion, which  can  alone  raise  them  from  the  wretchedness 
into  which  they  have  sunk,  and  prepare  them  for  that 
liberty  in  future,  which  they  are  Mill  too  low  in  the 
scale  of  mental  existence  to  enjoy  with  advantage  at 
present.  Beyond  this,  however,  be  has  added  an  im- 
portant step  in  practical  freedom,  by  removing  the 
disqualification  of  a peasant  to  engage  in  any  business 
or  carry  on  any  manufacture  on  his  own  account.  This 
insuperable  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  genius  was 
removed  by  an  Imperial  ukase,  dated  26th  December 
1618,  (old  style)  by  which  they  are  not  only  allowed 
to  engage  in  the  active  scenes  of  life  on  their  own 
account,  but  encouragement  is  held  out  to  all  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

In  Uttasia  a nobleman  estimates  the  value  of  hit 
possessions  by  the  number  ot  vassals  it  contains  j just  in 
the  same  way  that  a West  India  planter  values  his  estate 
from  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  it  will  produce. 
Both  there,  and  in  most  parts  of  Poland,  when  a person 
is  about  to  take  a farm,  his  first  inquiry  does  not  relate 
to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  land  of  which  it  ia 
composed,  but  bow  many  vassals  or  Boors  does  it 
contain  ? In  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  when 
mortgage  contracts  arc  entered  into,  the  vassals  are 
generally  estimated  at  forty  or  fifty  rubles  apiece;  hot 
in  the  sale  of  estates,  the  usual  price  is  from  200  to 
300  rubles.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  price  is 
often  considerably  less,  though  it  generally  exceeds 
100  rubles.  The  dreca  of  the  male  peasant  in  winter 
is  universally  a jacket  made  of  a sliecp-skin  with  the 
wool  inwards,  a square  crowned  red  cap  edged  with 
black  wool,  “ which,"  Dr.  ( burke  says,  **  with  a long 
black  beard,  sandals  made  of  buck,  and  legs  thickly 
bandaged  in  woollen,  complete  the  dress."  Such  of 
our  readers  as  wish  for  further  information  on  this 
subject,  may  consult  Tooke's  View  of  the  Haitian  Em- 
pire; and  Clarke's  7V«wb,  vol.  i. 

BOOT,  a»  "I  A,  S.  belan  o*  boirm  t Butch,  boc- 
Boor,  a.  I ten  ; tier.  Ixtlle*  t 8we.  beeta.  Tb 
Bo'on.iss,  Vsuperadd,  to  substitute,  to  supply, 
Bo'oTtMHv,  f to  atone  for,  to  compensate  with,  to 
Bof»'rr.  J remedy  with,  to  make  aim-mis  with, 
to  add  something  more  in  order  to  make  up  a deficiency 
in  something  else.  See  Tooke,  i.  909. 

And  more  generally  j to  compensate,  to  reward,  to 
bestow  or  confer  some  benefit  or  advantage  upon,  to 
serve  or  be  of  service  to.  To  boot  is  the  infinitive,  and 
is  equivalent  to — in  addition.  Boot  and  Ixxtt?  are  the 
same;  vix.  acquisition,  gain,  profit,  advantage  j the 
latter  applied  to  that  which  is  acquired  or  gained  from 
an  enemy  ; as  plunder,  pillage.  To  play  booty,  is  to 
play  apparently  to  the  gain  or  advantage  of  another. 

If  to  he  that  they  wolden  y ere  swirbe  poitnanned  aod  duffed 
clothing  to  the  potare  peple.  It  u Bat  cmirenitnt  to  were  for  fair 
estate,  ne  suffitant  tit  hir  neeecsitee,  to  keeps  hem  fro  the 
distent  perance  of  the  Armament. 

Chancer.  The  Pertoma  Tale,  *.  ii.  p.  315. 


The  cause  yknowe,  and  of  his  harm  the  rote,  BOOT. 

Anon  he  gave  to  the  tike  man  Ids  6*0.  t _r__  ■_ 

Chancer . /Vdoptr,  t.  425.  V 

Nor  that  I mar  enrresen  hire  honour, 

For  she  hJreaelven  is  lionoar  and  rote 
Of  bouutee,  next  hire  woe,  and  so  tiles  bote. 

Id.  The  fVhmm  TmU,  r.  13W. 

(Od  Paodanis)  alas  what  otay  tins  1:* 

Tluvt  thou  d$>p«rc<]  art,  thus  causeless, 

What,  lioeth  nat  thy  lady,  benedirite. 

Now  woat  tboo  so  that  thou  an  gracelesse 
Soeh  euil  is  oot  airway  b^trtirur . 

U.  Troika,  book  l fol.  1M. 

Bat  acUieies  or  be  f«tk<  went 
A fyry  darte  me  thought  he  sent 
And  threwe  it  through  mine  berte  mate 
la  hym  fondc  1 none  other  6 oote. 

Getter.  Conf.  Am.  book  L fol.  8. 

brke  as  the  larfte  within  the  Marl  Inn*  foot* 

With  piteous  tunes  doth  chirp  her  yeldca  lay, 

■jug  J bow,  »«yBg  no  other  boete. 

Yneertaim  A actor*.  The  Loner  shewth,  tfe. 

^As  Ofell  saytb)  If  thou  perraae 
from  one  siaoe  wooldste  he  gone, 

And  therhy  hsppc  into  a worse, 
that  were  a boot/ex ie  ease. 

DramPt  Herat*.  Satire  2. 

A man's  heaviness  is  refreshed  King  before  he  cornea  to  drunk- 
enness ; for  when  he  arrives  thither,  he  hath  but  r hanged  bis 
heaviness,  and  taken  a crime  to  *•«#. 

Taylor.  £*•<■«•  16.  fol.  ltf. 

What  boat*  it  at  oae  gate  to  nuke  defence. 

And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe 
Efftanioatly  vanqai&ht  ■ , 

MtUon.  Sawuan  Agoniitn,  r.  560. 

And  as  Boone  as  they  f Romulus  tuid  Remus]  grew  once  to  some 
bigness* , it  v»»  no  6 not  to  ktepe  them  within  dorr*,  nor  to  set 
them  tdlie  to  tend  the  cat  tell,  for  they  would  use  to  hunt  abroad 
in  the  forrest.  Holland.  fAviae,  fol.  5. 

Whitest  the  one  parte  of  their  army  went  a foraging  and  fo/e 
hating  the  other  part  stayed  with  Manhcisia  to  Mfrgard  the 
country  of  Asia.  Stow.  Memorable  AatiyulHee,  Amattmct. 

Seeing  1ms  would  not  have  those  about  him  who  were  cowardly 
affected,  what  boot  was  it  to  keep  among  his  sooldiert  men  sus- 
pected? Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  1009. 

Knowing  it  boatiette  to  grieve  at  things  past,  and  having  (earned 
by  experience,  that  all  safety  in  extremities  consisteth  in  taking 
of  time.  Jir  Fra*.  Drake  Revived,  fol.  60. 

Which  when  the  soldier  find*  hi*  hopes  ia  rain, 

So  rich  a booty  forced  to  forsake, 

To  put  himself  and  pria’ner  oat  of  pain, 

He  on  the  sudden  stabs  him,  and  doth  swear. 

Would  th'avc  his  ransom,  they  should  take  it  there. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincomrt,  fol.  25. 

They  saw  the  city  open  lay. 

An  easy  and  a booties  prey. 

Sprat.  The  P Ingot  of  A I hem. 

• Witness  the  toil. 

The  blood  of  ares,  boo  tier*  to  sera  re, 

Beneath  an  empire's  yoke,  a stubborn  isle. 

Disputed  hard,  and  never  quite  subdued. 

Thornton.  Liberty,  part  lv. 

Boot,  n.  "t  Fr.  boler,  to  pull  on  bools,  or  put 

Boot,  c,  > (tools  on.  Cotg.  Skinner  prefers 

Bo^otcatciik*.  J the  A.  S.  abutan,  about,  because  • 

boots  go  round  or  about  the  legs.  It  is  more  probably 
from  A.  S.  botan  ; Dutch,  boeten,  to  boot,  to  sii|K>rada, 
to  supply,  to  odd  something  more  in  order  to  make  up 
a deficiency  in  something  leas. 

The  boot  of  a conch  is  something  superadded  to  the 
coach,  to  convey  additional  luggage,  &c. 
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BOOT. 


BOOTES. 


Boots  for  the  legs  are  an  additional  covering  or  pro- 
tection for  the  legs. 

Hb  bote*  sou  pic,  his  Lori  in  gret  ««Ut, 

Now  certainly  he  wm  a fayru  preUt. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  r.  203. 


Either  of  them  baayuff  »a  hatchet  in  their  haodes,  and  bmote* 
with  pykei  turned  rp.  Hmtl.  hing  Henry  VII t. 

Id  the  morenmgc  folowynje  Charles  came  ftofrrf  and  ipuired 
aboute  vliL  of  the  clock® , and  asked  If  hys  hone  was  saddled. 

My  aclfc  bare  aeene  one  named  Alhanatm,  do  woiwlerfull 
atraunge  nuitu-ni  in  the  open  ahew  and  face  of  the  world,  namely, 
to  walke  hi*  aintioa*  upon  the  stage  with  a cuirace  of  lead  weigh- 
ing 500  pound,  booted  beaidea  with  a paire  of  buskins  or  grave* 

•boot  hb  legges  that  cam*  to  as  much  in  weight  

Holland.  PUnie,  i.  p.  166. 


And  bycanse  y*  dayc  came  on,  we  ordnyned  a hundred  speares 
to  abyde  there  to  kept  oure  horses  and  boo lee,  and  the  rctnynaunt 
of  vs  patsed  forth c foreby  the  French®  buwhmcut. 

Few  start.  Crony  c It,  V.  ii.  C.  29. 

Biov.  Oh  sir,  hb  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparison'd  like  the 
horse : with  a linnen  stock  on  the  leg,  and  a kersey  boot-hose  on 
the  other,  gartred  with  a red  ami  blew  list. 

Shahtpeare.  Taming  of  ike  Shrew,  fol-  219* 

The  korun  (being  young)  took  some  afTrightment,  and  running 
away  to  furiously,  that  one  of  them  tore  all  hb  belly  open  upon 
the  corner  of  a beer-cart ; my  nephew  (who  in  this  mean  while 
adventured  to  leap  out;  srcmclh  to  base  hung  on  one  of  thrpios 
of  the  bool.  llcUrjuier  H’ottoaianie,  p.  417. 

So  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in  Scotland  they  call  the 
boot* ; for  they  put  a pair  of  iron  btjol*  eloac  on  the  leg,  and  drive 
wedges  between  these  and  the  leg.  The  common  torture  was 
only  to  drive  these  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  ; but  I hare  been  told 
they  were  sometimes  driven  upon  tbe  shin  bone. 

Burnet.  Own  Timet,  Anno,  1666. 


The  smith,  the  Midler's  journeyman,  the  cook  at  the  inn,  the 
ostler,  and  the  boot-catcher , ought  all,  by  your  mean*,  to  partake 
of  your  muster’s  generosity  ; thus  his  fame  will  reach  from  one 
country  to  another.  Swift,  Directions  to  Servant t. 

Go  on,  bra  re  youths,  till  in  some  future  age 
Whips  shall  become  the  senatorial  badge; 

Till  England  sec  her  thronging  senators 
Meet  all  at  Westminster,  Lu  boot*  and  spura. 

W'arton.  Newmarket. 


However,  both  muli  .h,  and  well  booted  folks 
Came  safe  to  the  mouutuin,  and  cut  down  its  oaks. 

liyrom.  Kpiti.  3. 

BOOTES,  from  fto vt,  an  ox,  and  mOiat,  I drive.  A north- 
ern constellation  which  the  Ancients  called  by  various 
other  names.  Amaxc i,  Arctophylux,  Arctos,  Bubulcus, 
Bubulus,  Canis  latrans,  Clamator,  Icarus , Lycaon,  Philo - 
mefus,  Thegnis,  Vociferator , By  the  Arabians  it  has  been 
named  At  amuck,  by  the  English  Char  Its' s train.  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  this  constellation  twenty-three  stars,  Tycho 
twenty-eight,  Baver  thirty-five,  Flam  stead  fifty-four. 
The  brightest  of  these,  Arctnrus,  a star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  was  placed  by  the  ancients  on  the  breast  of 
Bootes,  as  in  the  following  passages  from  Latin  writers, 
and  in  one  which  succeeds  from  Aratus. 

A return mqur  rapit  medio  tub  pcctore  scrum. 

Alanihui,  1.  318. 

■ Locus  Arcturo  aacribilur  illie 

A urea  qnk  auinuios  adstriaguut  cingula  nmictns. 

Aainmi,  271. 

By  modern  Astronomers  Arcturus  is  placed  on  the 
skirt  of  his  coat.  Weigelius  has  transformed  him  into 
the  three  Swedish  crowns  : Schiller  into  St.  Sylvester  : 
and  Scliickhard  into  Nimrod. 

Aratus  (d>nu>d1uo'«,  91.)  derives  the  name  of  Bootes 
from  the  appearance  which  that  constellation  presents 
of  driving  Arctos  round  the  pole. 


E (owtOev  P 'EXlcyc  (fx /strut  XXttQPTt  to ttutt 
A pKTOtft vXaf , TO*/  p'  Utrlptt  cTTHcXciovat  fioU-'Ji/ V, 

Ovvcv*  a/ta^utr/t  ivatpdspeuos  cldc  rat  "Apxrov 
Ka«  finka  war  aptitj\o\'  inro  ct  ot  am  os 

Ef  u\\wu  'ApKTQVpot  kXtOffcrat  aptfmcao  uarr/p. 

This,  for  no  good  reason  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  con- 
sidered erroneous  by  Hygiuus,  (Poet  Astr.ii.  2.) 

According  to  one  of  the  mythological  legends,  Bootes 
was  an  Athenian  byname  Icarus,  the  father  ofErigone. 

Having  received  some  wine-skins  from  Bacchus,  he 
placed  them  in  a waggon,  (whence  some  have  derived 
his  name.)  and  driving  about  distributed  them  among 
the  shepherds.  The  wild  behaviour  of  these  when 
intoxicated  terrified  their  companions,  and  thinking 
that  Icarus  had  given  them  poison,  they  tore  him 
piecemeal.  His  daughter  Erigone  hung  herself  from 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  father.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  sign  Hrgo,  Icarus  to  Bootes,  and  his  dog  Mens 
to  Canicula.  The  more  received  story  of  the  frail 
Caliato  and  her  transformation  is  prettily  related  by 
Ovid,  Past.  ii.  153. 

On  the  Farnese  globe  Bootes  appears  in  the  act  of 
driving  Arctus,  (which  here  is  completely  destroyed 
by  time  and  accident,)  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a coun- 
tryman, a short  tunic  girt  about  him,  his  legs,  arms, 
and  breast  bare,  and  the  pedum  pastorale  in  his  right 
hand. 

BOOT  AN,  Butax,  or  B’litJTAX,  called  by  some 
writers  the  Country  of  the  D£b  Baja,  is  the  country 
intervening  between  Bengal  and  Tibet.  It  is  bounded  Boundary 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  latter,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a branch  of  the  Himalaya  Alps  and  the 
Brahma-putra  river  ; on  the  south  by  Ash&in,  Bijni 
and  Bengal ; and  on  the  west  by  the  little  stale  of 
Sikkim.  It  is  about  250  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and 
90  from  north  to  south ; but  its  eastern  boundaries  are 
very  imperfectly  known.  It  forms  a portion  of  the  Position, 
declivity  of  that  stupendous  Alpine  chain,  of  which 
Tibet  occupies  the  table  land  ; and  it  has  therefore  all 
the  variety  of  feature  in  which  mountainous  regions 
abound.  On  the  conGnes  of  Bengal  the  traveller  into 
Btit&n  crosses  a plain  twenty-five  miles  wide,  covered 
with  a rank  vegetation,  and  full  of  stagnant  pools, 
supplied  by  the  waters  oozing  down  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a district 
under  a tropical  sun,  cannot  but  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unhealthy  ; and  these  almost  impervious 
forests  were  long  left  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hyaenas,  and  beasts  of 
prey.  Beyond  this  belt  of  flat  well-wooded  border 
territory,  the  mountains  rise  in  all  their  majesty  ; ot 
first  covered  with  verdure  or  forests  to  their  very 
summit,  interspersad  with  fertile  well -watered  v allies, 
and  filled  with  populous  villages  in  the  midst  of  corn- 
fields and  orchards,  nt  very'  different  elevations.  But 
as  the  traveller  proceeds,  the  height  of  the  mountains 
rapidly  increases,  and  he  soon  finds  himself,  though 
scarcely  beyond  the  tropic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
perpetual  snow. 

In  a country  so  circumstanced,  the  climate  must  Climax*, 
vary  at  almost  every  step ; and  there  are  villages  which, 
feel  all  the  vehemence  of  a tropical  sun,  while  others 
within  sight  of  them,  on  the  heights  above,  are  at 
the  same  time  experiencing  the  severity  of  a northern 
winter.  Bock  and  stone  abound  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  and  lime  stone  is  the  description  of  rock 
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BOOTAN.  most  prevalent ; but  tbc  geology  ofBdt&n  is  yet  little 
known,  and  offers  u wide  field  for  the  researches  of 
future  naturalists.  The  plains  on  the  confines  of  Bengal 
are  probably  alluvial,  and  much  more  fertile  than  the 
declivities  in  the  higher  country.  These  plains,  os  was 
mentioned  above,  are  covered  with  large  forests  and  a 
rank  vegetation  of  plants  strictly  tropical  ; while  the 
hilly  tracts  produce  the  trees  and  shrubs  even  of 
northern  Europe,  and  almost  within  the  limit  of 
frodoc*  Bengal,  we  find  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
two*.  the  ash,  birch,  maple,  yew,  and  different  species  of  fir. 
fg  c*.  oak  alone  has  not  yet  been  observed  ; and  it  is 
possible  that  the  precise  medium  between  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  most  suitable  to  that  tree,  may  never 
be  fouud  in  these  tropico-alpine  regions.  The  fruits 
and  vegetables  ore  equally  various,  and  within  the 
space  of  a few  miles  they  have  oranges,  lemons,  apri- 
cots, .walnuts,  and  turnips  of  peculiar  excellence* 
The  natives  are  not  far  advanced  in  arts  and  civilisation, 
but  arc  industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  shelved  into  horizontal 
beds  wherever  soil  enough  can  be  collected  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  ; and  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  are 
used  as  channels  to  convey  water  to  spots  which 
require  irrigation.  The  field-labour,  as  is  usual  in 
savjige  or  half-civilizcd  countries,  is  left  principally  to 
the  women,  who  usually  thresh  the  grain  as  well  as 
gather  it  in,  and  seem  to  disregard  the  toil  and  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  arc  exposed.  A 
AtumaU.  large  and  handsome  kind  of  monkey  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  southern  forests  ; and  a small  horse  or 
pony  much  esteemed  in  Bengal,  is  a native  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  called  Tan  van  (Tdng’han,  fromT^ng’- 
hast'h&n,  the  name  given  bv  the  B hdtids  to  this  part 
of  the  Himalaya  range,)  and  is  usually  about  thirteen 
hands  high.  It  is  remarkable  for  strength  and  neat- 
ness of  make.  These  animals  have  generally  a high 
spirit,  and  are  excellent  for  struggling  against  difficult 
roads  ; but  it  is  probably  the  fault  of  their  riders  when 
they  prove  obstinate  and  ungovernable  ; faults  which 
are  often  ascribed  to  them. 

Natives.  The  B'hdtXAs,  or  natives  of  the  Himalaya,  of  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  Btit&n  Proper  form  one  branch,  are 
tall,  athletic,  and  active  ; have  dark  complexions,  but 
some  colour  in  their  checks,  while  their  broad  faces, 
high  cheek  bones,  black  hair,  narrow  pointed  eyes, 
whole  contour  of  face,  and  deficiency  of  beard,  show 
that  thev  must  have  an  admixture  of  Chinese  and  Tatdr 
race.  Their  whole  air  and  gait  form  the  strongest 
contrast  to  that  of  the  indolent  effeminate  natives  of 
Bengal.  Such  a people  is  born  for  war.  They  are  more 
ferocious  than  brave,  and  were  long  the  terror  of 
their  southern  neighbours  ; for  perfidy  and  cruelty 
are  distinguishing  characters  of  their  warfare.  Their 
arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  a straight  or  curved 
rword,  or  hanger,  bad  matchlocks,  serviceable  only 
in  dry  weather,  and  small  guns  for  the  walls  of  their 
forts.  They  are  dexterous  swordsmen,  and  excellent 
archers,  the  more  formidable  on  account  of  the  poison 
in  which, they  steep  their  arrows.  Hie  plant  from 
whence  this  poison  is  extracted  is  not  yet  known  to 
Europeans.  Art*  and  commerce  are  not  likely  to 
flourish  in  such  a country.  Almost  the  only  house 
in  the  whole  territory  which  has  more  than  one  story, 
is  the  Hdjh's  palace  at  T&sisudon.  But  necessity,  which 
as  the  proverb  says,  is  the  parent  of  invention,  has 
made  the  B’hdti&s  skilful  In  the  construction  of  bridges, 
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so  indispensable  in  a country  of  mountain  torrents ; BOOTAN*. 
and  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  swinging  bridges  on 
iron  chains,  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  natives 
of  But&n.  Woollen  cloths,  an  article  absolutely  re- 
quisite in  the  upland  regions,  animal  food,  and  the 
habitual  use  of  tea  and  spirits,  distinguish  the  Bhot&s 
from  the  Bengalese,  equally  with  their  features  and 
character.  Their  mode  of  preparing  tea  makes  it  a 
very  unpalatable  dish  to  Europeans.  Bohea  tea, 
together  with  some  astringent  herbs,  is  mixed  up 
into  a iness  with  water.  Hour,  butter,  and  salt,  and 
is  then  well  beaten  up  and  boiled.  Their  cups  arc 
licked  clean  by  the  drinker  as  soon  as  emptied,  and 
are  afterwards  wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  scarlet  silk 
for  the  use  of  the  next  person  who  may  want  them. 

The  Sovereign,  called  D£b  Hdjh,  is  the  only  incr- 
chant  in  his  dominions  j and  he  sends  an  annual  caravan 
to  the  Rang-pur  division  of  Bengal,  carrying  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  cows  tails  from  Tibet,  bees  wax,  wal- 
nuts, ivory,  musk,  gold  dust,  silver  in  ingots,  together 
with  silks,  tea,  pa|>er  and  knives  from  China.  The 
horses,  which  carry  these  goods,  arc  also  themselves 
articles  destined  for  sale  or  barter.  Finer  woollens  of 
English  manufacture,  cotton  cloths,  indigo,  dried  fish, 
hogs,  coral,  frankincense,  sandal  wood,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, copper,  tin,  gunpowder,  otter-skins,  and  rhino- 
ceros-hides and  horns  form  the  returns  : the  whole  value 
rarely  exceeding  30,000  rupees  (about  £-1,000.)  The 
presents  sents  by  the  Deb  Hdjh  to  the  Bengal  Cio\  em- 
inent in  1??2,  seemed  to  indicate  a close  intercourse 
with  China;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of 
that  court  has  contributed  to  increase  the  jealousy  of 
the  B'hdtid  chief,  and  check  the  little  commerce  car- 
ried on  between  him  and  his  southern  neighbours. 

The  n&r&yant,  a coin  of  base  silver,  struck  ill  Ctieh 
Behar,  worth  about  ten-pence,  is  the  only  one  current 
io  Btilfin. 

The  doctrine  of  Budd  ha  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  Religion, 
this  country,  and  the  sect  of  Sacya  Sing’ha,  (the  Xacn 
or  Xaca  Muni  of  older  writers,)  is  that  which  most  or 
all  the  B'hdtids  follow.  Om  muni  palmi  6m  arc  sacred 
words,  derived  from  Sanscrit,  held  in  the  greatest  vene- 
ration, and  inscribed  by  them  on  rocks,  or  marked  by 
stones  on  the  sides  of  hills.  The  Government  is,  pro- 
perly speaking  hierarchical;  for  the  Deb  Baja  is  only  a 
deputy  of  the  D’herua  Rdjh,  who  is  supposed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  the  Divinity  too  exalted  to  take  n part  in 
human  affairs.  The  posses  from  the  lowlands  into  the 
mountains  are  placed  under  the  command  of  officers  Gorera* 
named  Subahs  or  Shulmhs,  who  generally  occupy  forts  meat, 
in  the  higher  country  during  the  hot  and  rainy  season. 

The  plain  country  isgoverned  by  hereditary  chiefs,  who 
pay  a fixed  revenue  to  tlu*  Hujh,  or  by  agents,  who 
collect  a land  tax  on  his  account.  The  river  Tisti  or 
or  Tishta,  is  the  common  boundary  of  the  British  and 
BTidlfsi  possessions  on  the  south-w  estern  side  of  But&n ; 
but  beyond  the  village  of  Gdfriil-gnnj,  the  boundary 
is  ill  defined,  and  much  confusion  arises  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  territory. 

The  places  in  Btit&n  most  deserving  of  notice, 

are 

Tasistidon,  in  lat.  27°  5'  N.  and  long.  89°  40'  E.  TmwmIob, 
106  miles  from  CuchBeh&r.  It  is  the  Capital,  and  Is 
situated  iu  a fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Chin- 
ebeh  or  Gnd&d’har,  which  descends  through  a narrow 
mountain  pass,  falling  in  mighty  cataracts  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  till  it  enters  the  low  country  a few  milrs  to 
4 x 


BOOT  AN.  the  cast  of  Bakshfdwir.  It  join*  the  Brahma-putranot 
— far  from  IlangAmnti. 

BOOTH.^  The  of  Tttsisudon  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 

'‘-"’v'— it  is  the  residence  of  the  D£b  llAjh,  His  palace  is  a 
square  building  near  the  centre  of  the  valley.  The  cita- 
del, in  the  fourth  story  of  which  the  Rijk  takes  up  his 
abode,  coneist^f  seven  stories,  each  more  than  fifteen 
feet  high.  From  the  centre  of  them  a square  turret  rises 
which  supports  a canopy  of  gilt  copper,  supposed  to 
he  placed  over  an  image  of  the  Mah4  Alu.ni,  that  " first 
of  holy  sages,"  Budd'ha  or  Gautama.  Brazen  idols  and 
paper  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  at  TAeisd- 
don.  The  latter  is  formed  from  the  bark  of  a tree  called 
deah  (Mon u papyrifera  ?)  not  found  in  Bangui. 
Poonakha.  PdnAkhk,  in  lat.  «7ft  68'  N.  and  long. 89*54'  E.  the 
winter  residence  of  the  D&>  RAjh,  is  considered  as  the 
warmest  place  in  the  country.  Its  palace,  or  castle, 
resembles  that  described  above,  which  is  well  deli- 
neated in  Turner’s  Embassy  to  Tibet. 

Paro.  PArd,  in  lat-  27°  43'  N.  and  long.  89°  35'  E.  is  the 

residence  of  a Provincial  Governor,  and  is  the  most  fre- 
quented market  in  the  whole  country.  Its  castle  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  D4b  RAjk’ts  territories.  The 
town  is  famed  for  its  manufactures  of  idols,  swords, 
daggers,  and  arrow-heads. 

Chuka.  Near  Cbadk,  in  lat.  37*  N.  and  long.  89°  34'  E. 

there  is  a remarkable  chain  bridge  over  the  Chin-chefe ; 
its  antiquity  must  be  considerable,  as  it  is  believed  4o 
be  the  work  of  a demi-god.  Strawberries  and  other 
English  plants  are  common  near  this  place  ; but  that 
fruit  is  seldom  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Baxedwar.  BakshldwAr  is  a remarkable  pass  from  the  belt  of 
low  land  on  the  borders  of  Cdch  BehAr.  It  is  situated 
in  lat  36°  52'  N.  and  long.  89°  SS'  E.  The  village  is 
singularly  placed  in  a nook  among  lofty  precipices,  on 
a ledge  of  rock  open  only  to  the  south.  The  houses 
are  scarcely  visible  till  the  cavity  in  which  they  arc 
placed  has  been  entered,  and  the  place  is  by  nature 
almost  impregnable. 

DelUm-  DAlimcdt’h,  commanding  the  principal  defile  by 
cotta.  which  Bdt&n  can  be  entered  from  Bengal,  is  considered 
by  the  P£b  RAjk  as  a key  to  his  country.  It  was  taken 
in  1773  by  a detachment  under  the  gallant  Captain 
Jones,  who  lost  his  life  in  that  hazardous  enterprise  ; 
the  boldness  of  which  so  terrified  the  RAjfc,  that  he 
immediately  applied  to  the  Tishii  L&mh  to  intercede 
with  the  British  Government  in  his  behalf,  and  a paci- 
fication shortly  after  ensued. 

(Asiatic  Restart  hes,  vol.  i.  j Turner's  Emfwwy  to  Thi- 
bet i Georgi’s  dlphabetum  I'ibetanum ; Hamilton’s 
TIindottan  and  Fau(  India  Gazetteer.) 

BOOTH/  Dutch,  boede;  an  abode.  Beijdent  A.  S. 
buian,  to  abide,  manere,  wonye ; or  more  immediately 
from  the  D.  feouiren,  to  build,  to  construct.  The  ex- 
amples sufficiently  shew  the  application  of  the  word. 

Booth,  an  bouse  made  of  bowes-  Tyndall.  Worhn , fol.  1 1. 

And  Jamb  tnkc  his  tourney  towarde  Sucoth,  Sod  bylt  him  in 
Louse,  and  made  So other  for  hit  cattel. 

flitfc,  1551.  Gen,  ch.  xxxiii. 

And  whanne  J beaus  pasaide  fro  thanne*  he  sigh  a tnaa  Mathru 
Li  name  slttynge  in  a iol-bo the,  and  be  sclde  lo  him,  one  tfaou 
me,  and  he  root  and  folowidc  him.  Witkf.  Matthew,  ch.  as. 

To  behold  these  tights  and  shewes,  such  a number  of  people 
resorted  from  all  parts,  a*  most  of  the  Strangers  cither  within  the 
ttrertea  of  the  citie  or  in  the  high  waits  without,  were  faine  to 
abide  within  Ueths  pitched  of  purpose. 

Holland.  Suetonius,  fol,  17. 


And  even  they  also  make  no  certaine  piece  of  abode  and  habi-  BOOTH, 
tattoo,  but  are  called  Scenitw,  of  their  tabernacles  and  booth* 
which  they  make  of  baire  Cloths,  and  encamp*  under  them  when  tutpm 
and  where  they  Hat.  Holland.  PlinU,  L,  fol.  139. 

Boothe  sudden  bide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear, 

And  numerous  game*  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

Gay.  Teiri*,  took  U. 


Docs  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  sod  carpenter,  who  toil  ia 
order  to  partake  the  sweat  of  the  peasant,  flow  as  pt™**ntJy  end 
as  salubriously.  In  the  cooatructinn  and  repair  of  Or  mjtftkk 
edifices  of  religion,  as  in  the  pointed  ML  and  sordid  mm  of 
vice  and  luxury  ? Burke.  On  the  Revolution  in  Prance. 

BO'QTY,  "l 

Bo'otiko,  or  > Sec  Boot  above. 

Bo'orrtNO.  ) 


Where  mighty  power,  doth  overrate  the  right. 

Where  imuries,  do  foater secret  grudge, 

Where  btoudy  sword,  makes  entry  b->oty  prize. 

Where  banqueting,  U cum  peed  comly  coat. 

Gaeooigne.  The  sleet  Clot. 


Then  after  coonsail  take  he  gaue  them  a penon  of  Saiaet  Georg* 
nod  bad  them  adaeiiture  (of  which  they  were  called  aduenturrra) 
and  farther  bad  t bairn  that  if  they  got  Juiy  botie  they  should  euer 
brj  og  U to  thanray,  nod  thel  should  to  payd  to  the  vttermoat 
Hall.  King  Henry  VIII. 
Straight,  captiuc  kin  css  are  haild  in  sight 
with  plnnyand  armes  behinde  : 

The  wagon,  eoche,  borsditter,  barge, 
to  follows  are  assindc  i 
The  caplin*  booties  must  he  sacra), 
all  things  to  please  the  eye. 

Brant.  Horace' t E put  lee,  G.  4.  6. 

No  more  could  he  endure  covetousness  : for  if  sometime  he  gave 
liis  men  Ware  to  go  a booting,  his  meaning  was,  that  whatsoever 
they  got  should  be  bestowed  m furnishing  of  arms. 

North.  Plutarch,  fol.  927. 

The  next,  whole  fate  drew  on,  was  Sir  James  Desmond  •,  who, 
on  the  fourth  of  August  in  the  above-meutiou'd  year  [1680J, 
baring  made  an  inroad  upon  Musketry,  and  taken  a great  booty 
from  Sir  Cor  mac  MacTcige,  sheriff  of  Cork*  the  said  nheriif 
making  head  against  him,  recover'd  the  booty,  wounded  Sir  James 
mortally,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Oldye.  Life  of  Ralegh,  xiv. 

I hare  set  this  argument  in  the  best  light,  that  the  ladies  may 
not  think  that  J write-booty.  Dryden. 


If  It  be  Indeed  an  Incendiary  letter,  what  if  you  and  1,  Sir,  go 
there  j and,  when  the  writer  comes  to  to  paid  for  his  expected 
booty,  wire  him  ? Goldsmith.  The  Good  No  far'd  Han. 

ROFEEP,  Lusus  pueritis,  snys  Skinner,  the  sport 
of  children  j or  perhaps  of  parent  and  child,  hiding 
and  peeping. 

He  saVth  that  elles  wc  make  the  aAgell  a Iyer,  thatsnrde  to  is 
not  here,  and  also  that  el»  we  make  as  though  Cbrjrsto*  todye  In. 
bja  ascenciou  did  not  goe  rppe  in  the  eloude  Into  heaven  from 
the  earthe,  but  ouely  hydde  hymselfe  in  the  eloude,  and  played 
bopepe,  and  tarred  beneath  still. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  fPbrkts,  fol.  841. 

The  woman  vrantonnessc,  thee  cammes  with  Ckdng  traine, 

Bride  in  hlr  pocket  plaics  bo  petpe,  aud  bawdry  iu  hir  braine. 

Ouscrigae.  Flower*. 

(Tl*ey)  for  sodaine  ioy  did  weepe. 

And  1 for  sorrow  sung. 

That  such  a King  should  play  bo-peepe, 

And  goe  the  foOle  among. 

Shahipeere.  Lear,  fol.  288. 

Y our  ancient  conjurers  were  wont 
To  make  her  from’ tor  sphere  dismount, 

And  to  their  incantation  stoop  ; 

They  scorn'd  to  pore  through  telescope, 

Or  idly,  play  at  bo-peep  with  her. 

Butler.  Tfudibras,  part  u.  con.  3. 
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•fast  so,  in  li/e,  he  ro*»  about, 

May*  M 4 a-peep,  non  in,  now  out. 

But  hurt!  no  mortal  creatore- 

£.  Moore.  Ode  to  Garrick. 

BOPYRUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  dims  Arach- 
nieUs,  order  Te  tracer  a,  family  Ascllota  of  Latreille. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  (3/on ocu/i  of  Linnteus)  ore 
parasitic,  living  by  suction  on  different  marine  Crus- 
tacea. They  differ  from  the  other  genera  of  the  order, 
by  the  absence  of  antenne,  of  eyes,  and  of  raandibules. 
The  body  is  oval,  flat,  pointed  at  the  posterior  extre- 
mity, almost  membranaceous,  with  a kind  of  border 
underneath  which  supports  the  feet.  Of  these  there 
are  seven  on  each  side,  very  small,  arched,  and  with- 
out joints.  Lamarck  places  this  genus  amongst  his 
Epizoairct. 

BORACIC  ACID,  in  Mineralogy,  is  found  in  a native 
state  in  the  waters  of  several  lakes  in  Tuscany,  and  in 
a concrete  state  in  the  island  of  Lipari,  accompanied 
by  sulphur. 

BORACITB,  a mineral  found  near  Lunenburg,  in 
Saxony,  possessing  peculiar  electrical  properties. 

BOllA  GO,  in  Botany,  (AngL  Boragt)a  genus  of  plants, 
class  Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  five-deft } corolla  rotate,  having  at  its  orifice 
five  obtuse  emarginate  teoth.  Hooker,  Flor.  Scot. 

This  genus  of  the  natural  tribe  Asporifolia  contains 
seven  species,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
B.  officinalis,  or  Common  Borage.  This  plant  has  been 
employed  in  medicine  as  a refrigerant,  and  is  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  beverage  called  cool  tankard. 
It  grows  wild  in  this  country,  but  is  not  originally  a 
native,  having  been  brought  from  Aleppo. 

BORAK,  AL,  The  brilliant,  the  name  given  by  Mo- 
hammedans to  the  animal,  something  between  a mule 
and  an  ass,  which  carried  their  Prophet  ou  his  noc- 
turnal journey  (al  Metro)  from  Jerusalem  to  Heaven. 
The  night  on  which  he  performed  this  excursion  is 
called  Leilat  a l Meerdge,  the  night  of  the  Ascension, 
and  is  a fruitful  subject  for  superstitious  legends. 

BORASSUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Dioecia , order  Htxandria.  Generic  character  : male 
Jtower,  calyx  of  three  leaves  ; corolla  salver-shaped, 
limbus  three-partile  female  fower,  calyx  eight  or  nine 
leaves,  imbricate  j corolla  none ; stamina  eight  j 
monadelphous  > style  none  } drupa  of  three  kernels. 

A genus  of  the  Palm  tribe,  containing  one  species, 
a native  of  the  East  Indies, 

BORAX,  in  Mineralogy,  a compound  of  Boracic 
acid  and  soda,  which  occurs  to  some  of  the  lakes  of 
Tibet,  and  is  there  called  Tinkal ; it  is  brought  to 
Europe  in  an  impure  state,  and  is,  when  purified, 
used  in  soldering  metals,  and  as  a flux  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  metallic  ores. 

BORBONIA,  in  Botany , a genus  of  plants,  class 
Diode Ipbia, order  Decandria.  Generic  character : stigma 
emarginate  j calyx  acuminato- spinous  j legume  mu- 
cronatc. 

A genus  of  leguminous  plants,  allied  to  the  Spar- 
fiiun  or  Broom,  containing  eight  species,  natives  of 
South  Africa. 

BO'RDELL,'*  Ger.  bardell  j Dutch,  horde  el  • Fr. 

Bo'bdello,  > bordeau  ; It.  bordello  ; Sp.  bordel,  a 

Bo'rdf.i.i.er.  j brothel-house.  Menage  thinks  the 
Old  French  bordeau  is  compounded  of  bord  and  cau  ; 
because  such  places  were  heretofore  au  bord  de  Ceau. 
Wnchter  says,  that  bardell,  lupanar,  is  the  diminutive 
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of  the  A.  S.  bord,  a house ; and  properly  signifies  dcrotm-  ror- 

cula,  a small  house.  JJomuncula,  he  considers  to  be  DELL, 
so  called,  because  the  places  for  luxurious  indulgences  ~“ 
among  the  ancients,  were  tents  or  booths  stationed  on  BORDER, 
the  banks  of  rivers.  This  fact,  he  observes.  Menage  ^ 

has  proved  from  Cicero,  Orat.  x.  t»  Vcrrem,  and  Sue- 
tonius, i«  Nerone. 

And  the  same  ahal  the  man  tell  plainly,  wifti  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  wheder  he  hath  sinned  with  common  ford*/  women 
or  non,  or  don  Ids  sinne  in  holy  times  or  non. 

Chaucer.  The  Pertmet  Tale,  v.  ii.  p.  377. 

And  he  by  name  Bacchus  bight, 

Whiebc  afterwarde,  whan  that  be  might, 

. A wo* tor  was,  and  all  his  rent 
In  wyne  and  berdcU  he  dlspent. 

Gower.  Can/.  Am.  book  r.  foL  89. 

One  Leonia  It  berde  telle, 

Whiebc  rnai»trr  of  the  bordel  was. 

And  bad  hym  go  a redie  paa 
To  fetrhen  hir:  and  forth  he  went. 

And  Thalae  out  of  hb  barge  he  bent. 

And  to  the  bordeler  hir  solde. 

U.  Ib.  book  viii.  foL  182. 

But  Tyberiu*,  Nero,  Caligula,  Hellogahalns,  & other  wmblable 
monsters,  exhausted  and  consumed  infinite  treasures  in  for  dell 
bouses,  and  places,  where  abominations  were  roed. 

Sir  Tkauuu  Elyat.  The  Governmr,  foL  132. 

From  the  bur  della,  it  might  come  os  well : 

The  spittle  : or  pict-hatch. 

Ben  J oh  ton.  Every  Man  in  kis  Humour,  act  1. 1C.  2. 

BO  RDF.R,  tt.'i  Fr.  border  ; Dutch,  boordeu , from 

Bo'kdbr,  «.  > hoard,  (q.  v.  and  also  aboard,)  in  its 

Bo'kderkb.  J consequential  usage  : to  approach, 
to  nccost,  or  occoast.  See  the  example  from  the  Book 
of  Chronicles. 

To  be  or  come  near  upon,  close  to,  close  to  the 
edge  or  confines  of  j also  to  surround  with  an  edge  or 
border. 

And  first,  at  the  chief  of  the  halle,  Is  the  emperour's  throne, 
fallc  higbc,  wheje  he  syttctbe  at  the  mete  : and  that  is  of  fya 
precyoroe  stone*,  bordured  alia  aboute  with  pured  gold  and 
precyous  atones  and  grete  perles. 

Sir  /•  Maundemlle.  Travaile,  cap.  20. 

In  the  netherest  hem  me  or  border  of  these  clothes,  menne  redde 
ywousn  therein,  a Grcklsb  A.  tliat  signifleth  the  life  actlue,  and 
aboue  that  letter,  in  the  hicst  bordure,  a Grskish  L.  that  Mguifieth 
the  life  conUrmplstifo. 

Chaucer.  Boeeiut,  book  i.  fol.  21 1. 

And  then  there  was  oppoyntmet  made  betwene  the  empero  tires 
of  Constantinople  aiul  of  Rome  and  the  places  assigned  how  Urre 
Use  bordert  of  either  empire  sbuld  reach. 

Tyndall.  WbrAes,  fol.  349. 

In  the  same  yere,  Kyng  Henry,  with  a strflge  hosts,  yodc  to 
Scotlondc,  A mode  so  craell  warre  vpon  Wyllyam,  kyng* of  that 
loode,  y*  lastly  he  wastokyn,  and  dyd  to  the  sard  Henry  ircom- 
pensscion,  iu  yealdinge  vnto  hym  jr»  cytis  of  Carlill,  the  costed 
of  li&burgke,  the  news  Caatefl  vpon  Tyne,  with  dyuerse  other 
holdyt  and  great  parte  of  Northaberlonde,  the  whichc  he  hadde 
wonne  from  the  borderer*. 

Fa  by  an,  (b.  23$, 

And  the  Lord  styrred  rp  agaynat  JehorS  j*  spirite  of  y*  Philis- 
tines A y*  ArahUs  y*  fordid  an  y blacke  mor. 

Bible,  13hl.  2 Chron.  ch.  xxi. 

They  bordered  vpon  his  countrey,  and  were  wont  to  inuade  y 
same  vpon  entry  occasion.  7 

Brntdc.  Quintus  Curtin*,  fol,  12. 

About  which  lodgings,  tow’rds  the  upper  face. 

Ran  a fine  bordure  circularly  led, 

As  equal  ‘twist  the  hi^li’st  point  and  the  base. 

That  as  s zone  the  waist  ingirdlcd. 

Drayton.  The  Baron*  Wart,  to L 71 
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BORE. 


nnttrsFR.  There  were  no  Uwes  to  Mode  men  to  their  obedience  : hot  the 
B0RCER-  cm.Londcn.entc  »(  princcere  iortemte  cl  '.wen,  wh<g 
cnetome  r.lhcr  to  defend  thnn  coin.*,  the  Wer.  of  tl^etr 
, kjo,Jum«.  M'A.  CoUyng.  ^rwe,  fol.  1. 

ln.ro.  wnne  ot  Suonvlicu.  hr"«'  »f  Eybymu.  th.t  be  M™t 
to  tlie  couutreyc  of  feftypte.  h.oyn*e  — M » 

»■»“»"  in  hi.  ride,  entred 

Rut  aJI  that  pass’d  without  with  ewe  was  seen. 

Am  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between, 

*Twas  border'd  with  a field  ; and  some  was  P1*111 
With  gras*,  and  some  wss  sow'd  with  rising  grn‘B- 

b Dryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

N.r  ereo  the  eere«  of  Vnowledye  .nd  trUdom, 
attended  with  pride,  u too  often  it  i.  «ry  dangermw,  .nd 
dor,  tunny  time.  I~*r  upon  di.Wet.nn  mjd  run 

It  is  most  ndriwble,  when  we  nre  in  the  berdm.  of  dead.  It) 
proride  for  tb.t  .Ute.  which  Tol.  ia. 

Kaieeb  iwk'd.  if  be  thought  the  company  be  bad  with  him  were 
aoBrieot  Tube  that  town  : the  hire  lUtpbt  they  were . and 
prnffer’d  to  au.st  him  with  all  bia  Mmrt,  if  be  would  leare  him 
a guard  of  fifty  uieu  npou  hi.  dep^re.^  ^ ^ ^ 


BOR 

Lo  sir  ye  make  ymaginaekras  I can  not  tall  you  wbat.  Bat  here  BORE. 
. i . j — -*-1  — kd  we  i 


- Why  to  i 


Would  you  thus  cruelly  tho*e  scenes  unfold. 

Which,  without  pain  and  honour  to  behold. 

Must  speak  me  something  more  or  lr*«  than  man  ; 
Which  friends  mav  pardon,  hut  I ncrer  can  . 

Look  hack  1 a thought  which  borders  on  despair, 

Which  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear. 

Churchill.  The  Conference. 


- They  that  dwell 


Along  the  hanks  of  Don’s  and  Volga's  stream* ; 

And  borderer*  of  the  Caspian,  who  renew 

That  ancient  path  to  India's  climes,  which  nil  d 

With  proudest  affluence  the  Colchian  state.  ... 

Dyer.  The  Fleece,  book  hr. 

BORDR  AOINGS,  perhaps  merely  raging  or  ravng- 
ing  the  border. 

Who  bailing  oft  in  battell  runqulslied 

Those  spoilcfull  Piets,  and  swarming  Easterlings, 

Longtime  in  peace  his  realmc  established, 

Yet  oft  anooyd  with  sundry  bordragings. 

Of  neighbour  Scots,  and  formine  scatterlings. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queue , book  ii.  can.  11. 

BORDURE,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  not  given 
originally  as  a mark  of  honour,  but  as  a distinction 
between  different  families  of  the  same  house.  It  is  a 
partition  line  of  an  equal  width,  running  round  the 
inside  of  the  field,  of  which  it  occupies  onc-fifth.  It 
always  gives  place  to  a Chief,  Quarter  and  Canton, 
running  under  the  first,  and  terminating  when  it 
reaches  the  second.  If  one  coat  having  a Bordure  ia 
empaled  with  another,  the  Bordure  ought  to  cease 
with  that  to  which  it  belongs.  It  may  be  borne  plain 
or  indented,  and  mny  be  charged. 

BORE,  v.'i  A.  S.  ior-iflM  ; Ger.  boren  ; Dutch, 

Bore,  n.  > booren ; Swed.  bora.  Wachter  and 

Bo'reb.  J Skinner  think  tkeGr.  nepa*,  transfigere, 
whence  the  Lntin/orare,  is  the  parent  of  this  word. 

To  pierce  or  penetrate  through,  to  make  a hole  or 
cavitv  through,  to  perforate.  Met.  to  tease  by  cease- 
less repetition  ; — like  the  unvarying  continued  action 
of  a borer. 

Perhaps  the  noun  bore  is  applied  to  the  sudden  and 
abrupt  influx  of  the  tide  into  a river  or  strait;  from 
the  force  or  violence  with  w hich  it  penetrates,  pierces, 
works  its  way  through  all  obstructions. 


Lo  lir  yt  mane  Ymagmacton*  i can  n«i  wu  tuu  uui 

b a w baric  a nd  it  is  round  as  the  world  is,  and  we  ahal  not  ne«le 
to  vuiairin  an  hole  bored  tborow,  for  it  hath  an  hole  bored  through 
indeed!-.  Sir  Thomas  More.  Worker,  foL  628. 

Darrest  thou  drawe  out  Leuyath*  with  an  angle,  or  bynde  hi* 
tonge  with  a snare,  canrt  thou  put  a ryoge  in  the  noac  of  him,  or 
bore  hi*  ebafte*  throw  wyth  a naulc. 

Ilible,  1551.  Job,  ch.  xi. 

The  dread  full  blow  quite  through  hia  target  droue. 

And  bored  through  his  breastplate  strong  and  thicke. 

The  tender  skin  It  in  his  bosom  rooe, 

The  purple  blond  out-streamed  from  the  quick*.. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  U.  st  79. 

A peece  as  well  renforst,  as  en«r  yet  was  wrought. 

The  brauest  peeve  for  breech  and  bore,  that  cuer  yet  was  bought. 

Gascoigne.  The  complaint  of  the  Greene  Knight. 

I read  in'*  look* 

Matter  against  me,  and  his  ere  reril'd 
Me  as  hi*  ab)ect  object,  at  thi*  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  tricke. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  Till,  W,  206. 

Thi*  said,  * worke  not  worthy  him,  he  aet  to : of  both  feete. 

He  bor'd  the  nerve*  through,  from  the  heele,  to  th*  ankle  ; and 
then  knit 

Both  to  his  chariot,  with  a thong  of  white  leather ; his  head 
Trailing  the  center. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad , book  xxIL  fol.  306. 
(Unworthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead} 

The  nervous  ancle*  bor'd,  his  feet  be  bound 
With  thong*  inserted  through  the  double  wound  ; 

These  fix’d  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain. 

His  graceful  head  was  trail'd  along  the  plain- 

Pope.  Homer  t Iliad. 

Del.  I saw  a Dutch-man  breake  his  pate  once 

For  calling  him  pot-gun,  he  made  bin  bead 
Hare  a boar*  in’t  like  a musket. 

Webster.  The  Dutchetse  of  Malfy,  act  Hi.  sc,  3. 

Some  are  celebrated  for  a happy  dexterity  in  tipping  the  lion 
upon  them  ; which  is  perform'd  by  sqoeeiing  the  nose  flat  to  lh«r 
face,  and  boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 

Spectator,  No.  324. 

Onr  careful  monarch  stand*  in  person  by, 

His  new-cast  ranon’s  firmness  to  explore  : 

The  strength  of  big-corn'd  powder  love*  to  try. 

And  bail  and  cartrsge  sorts  for  every  bore. 

I try  dm.  stun  us  Mirabilix,  st.  149 

Not  such  his  CT’ning,  who  with  shining  face 
Sweats  In  the  crowded  theatre, and,  squeez'd 
And  bor’d  with  elbow-point*  through  both  his  sides, 
Out-scolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage. 

Cow  per.  The  Took,  book  iv. 

Another  contrivance,  equally  mechanical,  and  equally  clear,  is 
the  awl  or  fe-rcr  fixed  at  the  tails  of  various  species  of  dies  ; and 
with  which  thev  pierce,  in  some  cases,  plant*  ; in  others,  wood  ; 
in  others,  the  skin  and  flesh  of  animals ; in  others,  the  coat  of 
the  chrysalis  of  insect*  of  a different  specie*  from  their  own  ; and 
ia  others,  even  lime,  mortar,  and  stone. 

Pa  ley.  Theology,  Of  Insect *. 

Bore,  1 The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
Born.  / verb,  to  bear. 

For  he  wa*  ybore  at  Rome.  & of  his  londc’s  blod. 

if.  Gloucester , p.  90. 

Gregorio  saith  in  hi*  a prise, 

It  belpcth  nought  a man  be  bore, 

If  God's  sonne  were  vnbore.  , 

Cover.  Conf.  Am.  book  ▼.  fol.  93. 

And  he  that  wol  ban  prit  of  bis  gentcrie. 

For  he  wa*  boren  of  a gcntil  horn, 

And  had  his  ciders  noble  and  rertuou*, 

And  n'ill  lilinsclvcn  do  no  gcntil  dedrn, 

Nc  folow  his  gcntil  auncestrie,  that  drd  is, 

He  n‘  is  gcntil,  be  he  duk  or  erl ; 

For  rilains  sinful  dcdcs  make  a chert. 

Chaucer.  The  Wif  of  Baths*  Tale,  r.  1633. 
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Tofrodcr  ban  tliise  three  hir  troulbes  plight 
To  live  and  dim  eche  of  hem  for  other. 

As  though  lie  were  hi*  Owen  bom  brother. 

C'kmucrr.  like  Pardonera  fair,  r.  12635. 


Therefore  whan  nr  Jhesus  was  borwn  in  Bethleem  of  Juda  in  the 
dates  of  Kina  Eixmde,  Lo  astro noroyena  rumen  fro  the  ee*t  to 
Jerusalem.  Witty.  Matthew,  ch.  U. 


Whft  Jesus  was  bane  at  Bethleem  in  Jurie,  in  the  tyme  of 
Herode  the  kynge ; beholde  there  came  wiac  men  frO  the  east  U* 
Jerusale.  Bible,  1551. 


Aristotle,  we  frrete  you  well.  Lcttynge  you  wyttc,  that  we 
feme  a *>nne  borne,  for  the  which  we  gyve  due  thankea  vnto  God 
not  for  that  be  la  borne  oncly,  but  also  for  aamoch  as  it  happeneth 
hym  to  be  borne  you  lyuingc. 

Sir  Thom  at  Elfot.  The  Gmernovr,  fol.  27, 


We  may  therefore  now  well  consider  him  born  to  instruct  us  by 
his  excellent  doctrine,  and  to  guide  us  by  hU  perfect  example  j 
bon  to  merit  God's  mercy  and  favour  toward  us  by  an  entire  sub- 
mission to  God's  pleasure  ; in  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life,  and 
iu  the  final  resignation  of  it  j bon  to  renew  and  sanctifie  our 
nature,  to  support  and  strengthen  us  in  obedience  to  God’s 
commandments,  to  succour  us  in  temptations,  to  comfort  ns  in 
distresses  by  his  grace  ; bon  to  rear  himself  from  the  grave  for 
confirming  our  faith,  and  ensuring  our  hopes  of  solration  j bon 
to  ascend  up  shore  all  the  heavens  to  God's  right  hand,  there 
effectually  to  Intercede  for  ua,  thence  liberally  to  dispense  all 
heavenly  "blessings  to  ua.  Barrow.  Sermon  43.  rol.  iii 

BOREAL,  Lat.  borealis , from  boreas,  the  name  given 
to  the  north  wind,  ««  t> jt  poye,— from  it*  bellowing, 
roaring  noise.  See  Vossiu*. 

The  earls  of  Marche  and  Warwycke  determined  find  to  trye  to 
London,  as  the  chcfe  key,  and  common  spectacle  to  the  whole 
real  me,  thinking  there  to  assure  t lie  m seifs  of  the  east  and  west 
parte  of  the  kingdom?,  as  Kyng  Henry  A lit*  faction  ncslelcd  and 
atrenvbecd  him  and  his  alres,  in  the  north  regions  and  boreal 
plage.  * Ball.  King  Henry  Vi, 

BOREAS,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  the  God  of  the 
North  Wind.  His  parentage  is  variously  stated  j by 
some  he  is  believed  to  be  the  son  of  Astneus  and 
Aurora  ; (Hesiod,  Theog.  379.)  by  others  of  the 
river  Strymon  j his  abode  wus  in  Thrace.  One 
of  liis  greatest  exploits  was  the  rape  of  OrUhyia, 
daughter  of  the  Athenian  Erectheus.  The  story  is 
told  by  Ovid  in  a style  more  elevated  than  is  cus- 
tomary to  him.  ( Metam . vi.)  By  her  he  had  two 
winged  boys,  Zethes  and  Calais,  who  nrc  numbered 
by  Apollonius  among  the  Argonauts.  Cleopatra  also 
was,  by  the  same  mother  : a Bo  read,  who  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Phineus,  obtained  such  unhappy  reputation. 
Her  legend  is  to  be  found  iu  the  Scholia  upon  the 
Anligone  of  Sophocles,  (980.) 


a 

if  enrepua  utv  npy^atn-fovwv 

J via*  'Eff\0<iiaw, 

rrjXtTropoie  oiv  uyrporr 
rpatpij  OveWymv  tv  varp tfato 
flop* at  apnnrav  optfovoZo*  vvrp  wayoxr 
OetZv  irate’  aXXa  irdir*  ’extivn 
Mot  pat  paepatuvet 

Besides  Orithyia  Boreas  ran  away  with  another  bride, 
Chloris,  the  daughter  of  A re  turns,  (although  in  justice 
to  the  northern  God,  it  must  he  mentioned,  that  Ovid 
(/‘ijsf.  v.  ‘21*2.)  attributes  this  feat  to  the  milder 
Zephyrus  ;)  and  also  having  taken  a fancy  to  the  mares 
of  Dardanus,  he  changed  himself  into  a horse  for 
their  sokes.  The  produce  was  twelve  foals  of  super- 
natural speed. 
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On  account  of  his  connection  with  Orithyia,  the  BOREAS. 
Athenians  particularly  worshipped  Boreas.  During 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  they  were  instructed  by  sin  MACHINE 
oracle  to  invoke  their  son  in  law  ; and  they  interpreted 
it  of  this  Deity,  nod  performed  sacrifices  to  him  ac- 
cordingly, beseeching  him  that  lie  would  destroy  the 
barbarians  as  he  had  done  once  before  off  Athos,  (Her. 
vii.  189.)  In  consequence  of  the  assistance  given  to 
them  on  those  occasions,  on  the  rebuilding  of  Athena, 
they  consecrated  a temple  to  Boreas,  on  the  llissus. 

This  God  also  was  thought  to  have  prevented  the 
capture  of  Megalopolis  by  Agis,  by  blowing  down 
the  works  with  which  he  attempted  the  siege,  (Pnu- 
sanias,  Arcadica,  xxvii.  ad  jSaem.)  On  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds  at  Athens,  he  is  represented  with  his  robe 
before  his  mouth  ; and  Lucian  has  strikingly  described 
his  portrait  ns  given  by  Zeuxis,  lie  is  likening  the 
philosopher  Thrasvclcs  to  this  picture,  dXAa  rt  io&vo  • 
vo  0 paovtcXrje  a <f>t\dtro(fior  ooro  t tor  to  j ov  pt)v  orv 
m\m’  ivxfTaffav  */ouv  tok  wtoywya,  eat  t at  eyppve 
aonretv Of,  *ra*  f&pevOvope vo v ti  irpbo  avvov,  *p\f  rat, 
marwctv  /J\«V u:v,  uyaatao^ifpevoi-  lijv  v ti  rtP  pnwTni 
KOptfV,  ‘Ainoflopitil  T«,  fj  TlttTWO,  OIOM  uZll’flt  t'fputyfO. 

Tmwn,  ad  Jinem. 

BORGIA H,  a name  given  to  the  Mnnilucs,  from  the 
Arabic  Borge  a tower.  The  Sultan  Kelaun,  who  im- 
ported these  slaves  from  Circassia,  distributed  them  in 
the  (overs  of  his  palace  for  education. 

BORGO,  an  old  seaport  in  the  Russian  dominions, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  harbour  is  not  good, 
but  some  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  It  is  the 
Sec  of  a Bishop,  and  has  a good  Academy.  It  was 
twice  captured  from  the  Swedes,  by  the  Russians, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  wus  finally  ceded  to 
them,  with  the  rest  of  the  province,  in  1809  j and 
was  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  received 
the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  Slates.  Lat.  GO^  23'  N., 
and  long.  25°  4&  E. 

Bongo  a Saint  Donnino,  a town  and  Bishop’s 
Sec  of  Italy,  in  the  states  of  Parma.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Stirone,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Parma, 
and  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Donnino,  who  was  beheaded 
there  in  30-1.  It  contains  a cathedral,  four  parish 
churches,  several  convents,  and  a college. 

BORJA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon, 
situated  near  Monte  Cayo,  in  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able parts  of  that  province.  It  is  the  Capital  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name  j and  its  environs  abound 
with  wine,  flax,  and  wool.  This  town  gave  name  to 
the  family  of  Borja,  from  which  sprang  the  notorious 
Pope,  Alexander  VI.  It  is  about  thirty-five  miles 
nearly  north-west  of  Saragossa. 

BORING  MACHINE,  is  the  name  given  to  any 
engine  used  for  Boring  either  cannon,  cylinders  for 
steam  engines,  or  hydraulic  presses,  wooden  pipes, 

&c.  &c.  In  some  coses  the  cast  is  made  in  the  solid 
metal,  and  the  whole  of  the  bore  is  produced  by  the 
machine  ; in  others  the  cast  is  made  hollow  at  first,  and 
the  borer  is  only  employed  to  give  an  uniformity  and 
finish  to  the  inside  of  the  tube.  In  the  older  machines 
for  Boring  iron,  or  metal  cylinders,  a horizontal  axis 
was  made  to  turn  slowly  round  by  a water  wheel  or 
other  first  mover,  with  a borer  fixed  at  the  end  j the 
cylinder  itself  having  been  fastened  down  upon  a 
carriage  sliding  in  a direction  parallel  to  its  axis,  and 
drawn  forward  toward*  the  borer  by  the  descent  of  a 
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BORING  weight  applied  for  thnt  purpose ; hot  this  method 
MACHINE  is  now  geuernlly  abandoned,  and  the  operation  per- 
formed  in  a different  way. 

Machine  for  Boring  Brass  Ordnance  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich. — We  have  given  a plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  this  machine  in  plate  XVII.  On  a solid  bed 
of  masonry,  laid  at  a considerable  depth  in  the  earth, 
is  rested  a heavy  beam  of  timber,  which  is  securely 
screwed  down  to  the  masonry  by  means  of  the  nuts  and 
screws  A A A j the  bolts  pass  through  the  stone  work, 
and  arc  there  retained  by  a stout  iron  bar,  which  passes 
through  hollow  square  heads  at  their  lower  extremities, 
which  reaches  the  whole  length  of  the  frame.  A 
similar  beam  of  timber  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  and  a cross  beam  at  the  end  K.  DDD  are  heavy 
and  very  solid  pieces  of  timber  screw-bolted  to  the 
beams  B B,  and  to  which  is  again  screw-bolted  the 
principal  upper  frame  C C,  of  which  the  plan  is  shown 
in  fig.  2.  The  screws  and  nuts  being  represented  in 
both  figures  by  E EE,  Ac. 

G G is  the  Boring  iron,  and  R the  rack  by  which 
it  is  driven  when  urged  by  the  wheel  W.  The  Boring 
iron  G G,  is  kept  in  its  place,  first,  laterally  by  means 
of  the  cheeck  11,  11,  Ac.  which  are  adjustable,  and 
are  ultimately  fixed  in  their  places  by  means  of  the 
nuts  and  screws  III,  Ac.  by  thus  means  the  direct 
motion  of  the  bar  is  preserved.  Secondly,  this  iron  is 
kept  down  to  its  proper  bearing  on  Its  bed  by  the  cross 
brass  bars  F F,  F F,  F F,  which  arc  adjustable,  ns  re- 
gards their  pressure,  by  the  nuts  and  screw's  F F F,  Ac. 
in  this  way  the  direction  of  the  borer  is  insured,  and 
every  tendency  to  its  shaking  wkoilv  removed. 

> K K is  a massy  brass  frame  screw-bolted  to  the 
cross  beam  or  bed,  mentioned  above,  and  in  this  is 
rested  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  the  centre  of  the  frame, 
as  shown  in  the  elevation  of  it  fig.  3,  being  adjustable, 
and  whereby  the  true  centring  of  the  gun  is  produced  : 
the  other  extremity  of  the  gun  is  exhibited  in  fig.  4 : it 
is  attached  pt  this  place  to  the  principal  nxis  of  the 
mill,  by  means  of  a square  head  left  behind  the  but- 
ton M,  which  is  inserted  into  the  square  hollow  end 
of  the  axis,  like  a key.  In  this  way  morion  being 
given  to  the  mill,  the  gun  rotates  on  its  axis,  and  the 
borer  being  brought  to  its  bearing,  and  kept  to  it  by 
means  of  the  wheel  W and  rack  It,  the  operation  of 
Boring  commences,  and  may  be  continued  at  plea- 
sure. In  the  particular  machine  In  question  the  rota- 
tory motion  is  produced  by  a horse  wheel ; It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  might  be  communicated  by 
means  of  a steam  engine,  or  water  wheel,  or  In  short 
by  any  other  first  mover  whatever. 

The  wheel  W,  which  is  used  to  urge  forward  the 
Boring  iron,  is  worked  by  hand,  by  means  of  handles, 
seen  in  the  figure  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  thus 
resembling  the  wheel  of  the  rudder  in  large  vessels  : 
to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  is  attached  an  endless  screw 
S,  which  works  the  wheel  W of  sixteen  teeth,  fig  5, 
and  to  this  is  attached  the  pinion  P of  four  teeth, 
which  works  in  the  rack,  aud  by  which  the  borer  is 
urged  slowly  and  steadily  forward.  But  in  case  it  is 
necessary  to  run  the  borer  back,  as  for  removing  the 
chips,  Ac.  the  motion  is  produced  by  means  of  the 
handle  A,  fig.  2,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  radii. 

The  steeling  at  the  end  of  the  Boring  iron  fig.  7 is 
scmicylindricEd,  and  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
Boring  iron  by  means  of  a screw  j it  mny,  therefore, 
be  removed  at  any  time  to  sharpen,  or  for  any  other 


purpose,  without  disturbing  any  part  of  the  adjust-  BORING 
ments,  its  form  being  os  we  have  said  semicylindrical,  MACHINE 
its  lower  round  surface  serves  to  burnish  the  bora  as  v— 
the  matter  is  cut  away  by  the  sharo  edge. 

Fig.  6,  is  an  adjustable  cutter,  for  forming  the  out- 
side of  the  gun  while  the  operation  of  Boring  is  pro- 
ceeding ; it  is  brought  forward  by  means  of  a handle 
and  winch  A,  on  which  is  an  endless  screw,  working  in 
a toothed  wheel  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  screw 
N,  and  the  cutter  is  regulated,  as  to  its  pressure,  by 
means  of  the  screw  S.  This  part  of  the  machine  is 
not,  however,  commonly  made  use  of,  a fixed  rest 
being  found  more  convenient. 

A different  Boring  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  11, 
plate  XV. 

Machine  for  Boring  Cylinders. — A perspective  view 
of  this  engine  is  given  in  fig.  1,  plate  XVIII.  as  in 
action  in  Boring  a cylinder  for  a steam  engine.  C C 
are  two  solid  oak  ground  sills,  firmly  bolted  down 
parallel  to  each  other  to  sleepers  let  into  the  ground  ; 
at  each  end  of  these  a vertical  iron  frame  D 0 is 
erected  to  support  the  gudgeons  at  the  end  of  a long 
cylindrical  axis  FFj  this  is  made  to  revolve  by  the 
first  mover,  which  in  the  present  instance  is  water. 

The  cylinder  N N,  to  be  bored,  is  fixed  immoveably 
over  this  bar,  and  exactly  concentric  with  it.  A piece 
of  cast  iron  M M,  N N,  (fig.  2,  3,  and  4)  called  a 
cutter  head,  slides  upon  the  axis,  into  which  are  fixed 
the  knives  or  steeling  AAA,  by  which  the  Boring  is 
performed.  This  cutter  head  is  moved  aloug  the  bar 
by  means  of  the  machinery  described  below,  being 
thus  forced  through  the  cylinder  while  it  is  also  re- 
volving on  Us  axis  and  cutting  down  the  asperities  of 
the  interior  surface  of  the  bora. 

The  cylinder  itself  is  held  down  upon  an  adjust- 
able framing,  which  is  readily  adapted  to  receive  it. 

Pieces  of  iron  G G are  bolted  down  to  the  ground 
sills,  having  grooves  through  them  to  receive  bolts, 
which  fasten  down  two  horizontal  pieces  of  cast 
iron  H II,  at  right  angles  to  them.  These  hori- 
zontal pieces  support  four  upright  standards  1 1,  which 
include  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  N N ; this  being 
supported  upon  the  blocks  d d below,  and  held  fast  by 
iron  bands  c c,  drawn  down  by  the  screws  in  the  top 
of  the  standards  1 1.  The  cylinder  is  adjusted  to  be 
concentric  with  the  axis  F F,  and  held  firmly  in  its 
place  by  wedges  driven  under  the  blocks  and  the 
standards. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  cutters  arc  advanced 
may  be  explained  by  referring  to  fig.  2,  3.  and  4,  from 
an  inspection  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  axis 
F F is  in  fact  a tube  of  cast  iron,  it  is  divided  by 
a longitudinal  aperture  e e (fig.  4)  on  each  side  : at 
the  ends  of  it  is  left  a complete  tube  to  keep  the  two 
halves  together.  The  cutter  bead  M M,  N N,  consists 
of  two  parts,  viz.  of  a tube  M M fitted  upon  the  axis 
F,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  of  a cast  iron  ring 
N N fixed  upon  M M by  four  wedges.  On  this  cir- 
cumference arc  eight  notches  to  receive  the  cutters  or 
sterlings  A A,  which  are  also  held  in  and  adjusted  by 
wedges.  The  slider  M « kept  from  slipping  round 
with  the  axis,  by  means  of  two  short  iron  bars  g g , 
which  are  put  through  the  axis  and  received  into 
notches  cut  in  the  ends  of  the  sliders  M M.  These 
bars  have  holes  in  the  middle  of  them  to  permit  a 
bolt  at  the  end  of  the  toothed  rack  N to  pass  through. 

A key  is  put  through  the  end  of  the  bolt,  which  at 
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BORING  the  game  time  prevents  the  reck  from  being  drawn 
MACHINE  and  holds  the  cross  bars  g g in  their  places.  The 
"V ^ rack  is  worked  by  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  P,  and  is 
kept  to  its  place  by  the  roller  Q.  The  axis  of  the 
pinion  and  roller  is  attached  to  a standard  D D,  as 
shewn  in  the  perspective  view  of  the  machine  fig.  1 . 
The  pinion  is  turned  round  by  a lever  put  upon  the 
square  end  of  the  axis,  and  loaded  with  the  weight  R, 
that  it  may  have  a constant  tendency  to  draw  the 
cutter  through  the  cylinder.  This  lever  is  capable  of 
being  pat  on  the  square  end  of  tbc  axis  either  way,  so 
as  to  force  the  rack  back  into  the  cylinder  if  neccsaury. 

In  some  machines  of  this  kind,  a different  method 
is  employed  for  drawing  Die  cutter  through  the 
cylinder.  It  consists  of  Soar  small  wheels,  one  of 
which  is  fixed  at  the  right  hand  extremity  F,  of  the 
bar  F F,  <ftg.  4.)  Another  pinion  is  fixed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  axis  analogous  to  the  rack  O,  having  at 
its  other  extremity  a small  screw  which  works  in  an 
interior  screw  fixed  to  the  cutter  M M at  g,  (fig.  2.) 
Below  the  second  pinion  is  another,  containing  the 
same  number  of  teeth,  and  fixed  on  a horizontal  axis 
parallel  to  FF.  At  the  other  end  of  the  axis  is  a 
fourth  pinion,  which  is  driven  by  the  first  pinion  at 
the  end  of  the  hollow  axis  F F.  The  first  pinion  has 
twenty-six  teeth,  and  the  fourth  thirty ; the  other  two 
may  have  any  number  at  pleasure,  provided  only  they 
are  equal.  As  the  axis  F F revolves,  the  first  pinion 
at  Its  extremity  drives  the  fourth,  which  by  means  of 
the  third  fixed  on  the  same  axis  with  it  gives  motion 
to  the  second.  The  second  pinion  being  fixed  on  an 
axis  within  F F,  unscrews  the  screw  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity. and  of  course  makes  the  cutter  advance  along 
the  cylinder.  The  screw  has  eight  threads  in  an  inch, 
and  sixty  tarns  of  the  axis  are  required  to  cut  one  inch. 

Boring  for  Water. — The  practice  of  Boring  for 
water,  and  the  frequent  success  that  has  lately  attended 
the  operation,  in  producing  a great  supply  without  the 
actual  sinking  of  a well,  render  the  subject  one  of 
great  importance ; we  conceive  therefore  that  our 
readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  process,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
London  Journal  of  Science,  No.  xxxiii. 

The  situation  of  the  intended  well  being  determined 
on,  a circular  hole  is  generally  dug  in  the  ground, 
about  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  five  or  six  feet  wide. 
In  the  centre  of  this  hole,  the  Boring  is  carried  on  by 
two  workmen,  assisted  by  a labourer  above,  as  shewn 
in  plate  XVIII. 

The  handle,  fig.  5,  having  a female  screw  in  the 
bottom  of  its  iron  shank,  a wooden  bar  or  rail  passing 
through  the  socket  of  the  shank,  and  a ring  at  top,  is 
the  general  agent  to  which  all  the  Boring  implements 
are  to  be  attached.  A chisel,  fig.  6,  is  first  employed, 
and  connected  to  this  handle  by  its  screw  at  top.  If 
the  ground  is  tolerably  soft,  the  weight  of  the  two 
workmen  bearing  upon  the  cross-bar  and  occasionally 
forcing  It  round,  will  soon  cause  the  chisel  to  pene- 
trate ; but  if  the  ground  is  hard  or  strong,  the  work- 
men strike  the  chisel  down  with  repented  blows,  no 
as  to  peek  their  way,  often  chaagiug  their  situation  by 
walking  round,  which  breaks  tbc  stones,  or  other  hard 
substance*,  that  may  happen  to  obstruct  its  progress. 

The  labour  is  very  considerably  reduced,  by  means 
of  an  elastic  wooden  pole,  placed  horizontally  over 
the  well,  from  which  a chain  is  brought  down,  and 
attached  to  the  ring  of  the  handle.  This  pole  is 


usually  made  fast  at  one  end  as  a fulcrum,  by  being  BORING 
set  into  a heap  of  heavy  loose  stones  ; at  the  other  end  MACHINE 
the  labourer  gives  it  a slight  up  and  down  vibrating  “v~— ' 

motion,  corresponding  to  the  beating  motion  of  the 
workmen  below,  by  which  means  the  elasticity  of  the 
pole  in  rising,  lifts  the  handle  and  pecker,  ami  thereby 
very  considerably  diminishes  the  labour  of  tbeworkmes. 

When  the  hole  has  been  thus  opened  by  a chisel,  as 
far  os  its  length  will  permit,  the  chisel  is  with- 
drawn, and  a sort  of  cylindrical  auger,  fig.  7,  attached 
to  the  handle,  fig.  5,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
the  dirt  or  broken  stones,  which  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  chisel.  A section  of  this  auger  is  shown  in  fig. 

8,  by  which  the  internal  valve  will  be  seen.  The 
auger  being  introduced  into  the  hole,  and  turned 
round  by  the  workmen  j the  dirt  or  broken  stones 
will  paBi  through  the  aperture  at  bottom,  (shewn  at 
fig.  9,)  and  fill  the  cylinder,  which  is  then  drawn  up, 
and  discharged  at  the  top  of  the  augur,  the  valve 
preventing  its  escape  at  bottom. 

In  order  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  ground,  an 
Iron  rod,  as  a,  fig.  10,  is  now  to  be  attached  to  the 
chisel,  fig.  6,  by  screwing  on  to  its  upper  cud,  and  the 
rod  is  also  fastened  to  the  handle,  fig.  5,  by  screwing 
into  its  socket.  The  chisel  having  thus  become 
lengthened,  by  the  addition  of  the  rod,  it  is  again 
introduced  into  the  hole,  and  the  operation  of  peck- 
ing or  forcing  it  down,  is  carried  on  by  the  workmen 
as  before.  When  the  ground  has  been  thus  perfor- 
ated, as  far  as  the  chisel  and  its  rod  will  reach,  they 
must  be  withdrawn,  in  order  again  to  introduce  the 
auger,  fig.  7,  to  collect  ami  bring  up  tbc  rubbish, 
which  is  done  by  attaching  it  to  the  iron  rod,  in  place 
of  the  chisel.  Thus  as  the  hole  becomes  deepened, 
other  lengths  of  iron  rods  arc  added,  by  connecting 
them  together,  as  a 6,  fig.  11.  The  necessity  of  fre- 
quently withdrawing  the  rods  from  the  hole,  in  order 
to  collect  the  mud,  stone*,  or  rubbish,  and  the  great 
friction  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  tools  agaiust 
its  sides,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the  rods  augment- 
ing in  the  progress  of  the  operation,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  feet,  render  it  extremely 
inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  them  by  band. 

A tripedal  standard  is  therefore  generally  constructed, 
by  three  scaffolding  poles  tied  together,  over  the  hole, 
as  shewn  in  the  plate,  from  the  centre  of  which  a 
wheel  and  axle,  or  a pair  of  pulley  blocks  ore  sus- 
pended, for  the  purpose  of  hauling  up  the  rods,  and 
from  which  hangs  the  fork,  fig.  12.  This  fork  is  to 
be  brought  down  under  the  shoulder,  near  the  top  of 
each  rod,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  passing  a pin  through 
two  little  holes  in  the  claws.  The  rods  arc  thus 
drawn  up,  about  seven  feet  at  a time,  which  is  the 
usual  distance  between  each  joint,  and  at  every  haul 
a fork,  fig.  IS,  is  Laid  horizontally  over  the  hole,  with 
the  shoulders  of  the  lower  rod  resting  between  its 
claws,  by  which  means  the  rods  are  prevented  from 
sinking  down  into  the  bore  again,  while  the  upper 
length  is  unscrewed  and  removed.  In  attaching  and 
detaching  these  lengths  of  rod,  a wrench,  fig.  14,  is 
employed,  by  which  they  are  turned  round,  and  the 
•crews  forced  up  to  their  firm  bearing. 

The  boring  is  sometimes  performed  for  the  first 
sixty  or  u hundred  feet,  by  a chisel  of  two  and  a half 
inches  wide,  and  cleared  out  by  a gouge  of  two  and  a 
quarter  diameter,  and  then  the  hole  is  widened  by  a 
tool,  such  as  shewn  at  fig.  15.  This  is  merely  a 
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PORING  chisel,  as  fig  6,  four  inches  wide,  but  with  a guide  u, 
MACHINE  put  on  at  its  lower  part,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
— in  a perpendicular  direction ; the  lower  part  is  not 
BORKUM.  jntcn(iccj  t0  peck,  but  to  pnss  down  the  hole  previously 
made,  while  the  sides  of  the  chisel  operate  in  enlarg- 
ing the  hole  to  four  inches.  The  process,  however, 
is  generally  performed  at  one  operation,  by  a chisel 
of  four  inches  wide,  as  fig.  6,  and  a gouge  of  three 
inches  and  three  quarters,  as  fig.  7- 

It  is  obvious,  that  placing  and  displacing  the  lengths 
of  rod,  which  is  done  every  time  that  the  auger  is 
required  to  be  introduced  or  withdrawn,  must  of 
itself  be  extremely  troublesome,  independent  of  the 
labour  of  boring,  but  yet  the  operation  proceeds  when 
no  unpropitious  circumstances  attend  it,  with  a faci- 
lity almost  incredible.  Sometimes,  however,  rocks 
intercept  the  way,  which  require  great  labour  to 
penetrate  ; hut  this  is  always  effected  by  pecking, 
which  sloivly  pulverises  the  stone.  The  most  unplea- 
sant circumstance  attendant  upon  this  business,  is 
the  occasional  breaking  of  a rod  into  the  hole,  which 
sometimes  creates  a delay  of  many  days,  and  an  incal- 
culable labour  in  drawing  up  the  lower  portion.  , 

When  the  water  is  obtained  in  such  quantities  and 
of  such  quality  as  may  be  required,  the  hole  is 
dressed  or  finished  by  passing  down  it  the  diamond 
chisel,  fig.  16  ; this  is  to  make  the  sides  smooth  pre- 
vious to  putting  in  the  pipe.  This  chisel  is  attached 
to  rods  and  to  the  handle,  as  before  described,  and  in 
its  descent  the  workmen  continually  walk  round,  by 
which  the  hole  is  made  smooth  and  cylindrical.  In  the 
progress  of  the  Boring,  frequent  veins  of  water  are 
passed  through,  hut  as  these  arc  small  streams,  and 
perhaps  impregnated  with  mineral  substances,  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  on  until  an  aperture  is  made  into  a main 
spring,  which  will  sometimes  flow  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Tins  must  of  courscdcpcnd  upon  the  level  of 
its  source,  which,  if  in  a neighbouring  hill,  will  fre- 
quently cause  the  water  to  rise  up  and  produce  a con- 
tinued fountain.  But  if  the  altitude  of  the  distant 
spring  happens  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  the  Boring  is  effected,  it  some- 
times happens  that  a well  of  considerable  capacity 
is  obliged  to  he  dug  down  to  that  level,  in  order  to 
form  a reservoir,  into  which  the  water  may  flow,  and 
from  whence  it  must  be  raised  by  a pump  ; while,  in 
the  former  instance,  a continued  fountain  may  he  ob- 
tained. Hence,  it  will  always  be  a matter  of  doubt,  in 
level  countries,  whether  water  can  be  procured  which 
will  flow  near  to  or  over  the  surface;  if  this  cannot 
be  effector),  the  process  of  boring  will  be  of  little  or 
no  advantage,  except  as  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
the  fact. 

In  order  to  keep  the  water  pure  and  uncontaminaled 
with  mineral  springs,  the  hole  is  cased  for  a consider- 
able depth  with  a metallic  pipe,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  bore.  This  is  generally  made  of 
tin,  (though  sometimes  of  copper  or  lead)  in  con- 
venient lengths  ; and  as  each  length  is  let  down,  it  i9 
held  by  a shoulder  resting  in  a fork,  while  another 
length  is  soldered  to  it;  by  which  means  a continued 
pipe  is  carried  through  the  bore  ns  far  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  to  exclude  land -springs,  and  to  prevent 
loose  earth  or  sand  from  falling  in  and  choking  the 
aperture. 

BORKUM,  an  island  off  the  const  of  East  Friesland, 
situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Enns?  and  belong- 


ing to  Hanover.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  Island  Ss  BORKUM 
about  twelve  miles,  but  the  middle  of  it  is  so  low  that  —■ 
it  is  overflowed  at  high  tides,  and  then  it  forms  two  BOR M IO- 
distinct  islands.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their 
subsistence  from  the  surrounding  ocean  ; and  such  is 
the  estimation  in  which  they  arc  held,  that  many  of 
them  arc  engaged  either  as  masters  of  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burgh vessels,  or  as  harpooners  in  the  northen  whale- 
fishery.  Rearing  of  cattle  is  followed  by  another 
class  ; while  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  derive  consider- 
able gains  from  shipwrecks,  as  it  is  an  established 
custom,  that  one-third  of  the  materials  saved  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  are  secured. 

BORMIO,  a country  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy, 
bordering  upon  the  confines  of  Tyrol  and  the  country 
of  the  Grisons,  and  now  included  in  the  Austrian 
Empire.  It  lies  amidst  the  ancient  Rh®tian  Alps,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  a valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty,  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  valley  of  the  Yaltelinc  by  the  narrow 
passage  called  the  Serra,  which  has  apparently  been 
formed  by  the  course  of  the  river  Adda  through  it.  The 
access  to  the  valley  of  Bormio  from  all  other  parts  is 
always  difficult,  and  in  winter  generally  impracticable. 

It  once  formed  a part  of  the  Valteline,  from  which  it 
was  separated  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  became  a distinct  country.  After  various  wars 
and  revolutions  it  w'as  conquered  by  the  Grisons  in 
1512  ; and  in  the  new  division  of  Switzerland,  which 
followed  the  French  conquest,  it,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
tries of  Valteline  and  Chiavennn,  formed  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  and  subsequently  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  But  when  the  French  influence  in  these 
regions  was  overthrown,  the  country  of  Bormio,  with 
the  two  others  were,  by  the  general  treaty  signed  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  on  the  !)lh  of  June  1815, 
awarded  to  Austria,  and  included  in  the  Lombnrdo- 
Venetinn  kingdom,  which  now  constitutes  the  southern 
portion  of  that  empire.  The  elevation  of  the  country, 
with  the  encompassing  girdle  of  Alpine  ridges,  renders 
the  climate  cool  and  often  keen,  but  the  air  is 
generally  pure  and  salubrious.  Much  of  the  territory 
is  fertile  ; the  mountains  yield  lurge  quantities  of 
timber,  and  pasture  for  cattle,  while  the  valleys  arc 
productive  in  several  kinds  of  grain.  The  rearing  of 
cattle,  however,  seems  to  he  the  object  for  which  the 
country  is  hest  adapted,  as  both  corn  and  other  articles 
of  provision  are  imported  from  the  adjacent  districts. 

Iron  is  one  of  the  native  products ; the  honey  of 
Bormio  is  much  esteemed  for  its  singular  purity; 
these  with  cattle  and  cheese  constitute  the  chief 
exports.  The  whole  population  comprises  about 
14,000  or  15,000  individuals,  who  are  rigid  Catholics. 

The  Bormios  are  a simple  hardy  race  of  mountaineers, 
agreeing  in  most  particulars  with  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese. 

Bormio,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  country,  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Braglio,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Fredolfo  and  Adda.  The 
town  is  small,  and  badly  built ; but  there  is  a Chapter, 
consistingof  an  Archpriest  and  ten  Canons;  the  Jesuits 
had  also  an  establishment  here,  which  was  founded  in 
1612.  The  celebrated  warm  baths  of  Saint  Martin 
Melina,  in  the  valley  of  Premaglia,  are  only  about 
half  a league  from  Bormio,  which  is  thirty  miles  south- 
east ofCoire,  the  Bishop  of  which  See  exercises  a juris- 
diction over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  this  secluded  valley. 
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BORNEO.  BORNEO,  the  largest  island  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
ve,sf-mS  pelago,  and  next  to  New  Holland,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  the  chief  of  the  group  called  the  Sunda  Islands. 
Ocaeral  This  island  extends  from  7°  V N.to  4°  12'  8.  latitude, 
pt,cm  and  from  106°  45'  to  1 18°  25' E.  longitude ; measuring 
900  miles  at  its  greatest  length,  700  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  3000  in  circumference.  An  acid  fruit, 
indigenous  in  this  island,  has  given  rise  to  the  name 
of  Pulo  Kalamantan,  by  which  the  Malays  have  deno- 
minated  it  Borneo,  or  rather  Burni,  was  only  the 
Capital  of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  this 
island  is  divided,  and  being  one  of  the  first  and  most 
flourishing  places  visited  by  the  early  European  navi- 
gators, its  name  was  improperly  transferred  to  the 
whole  island. 

Like  most  islands  of  any  considerable  extent,  it  is 
formed  by  a central  mass  of  mountains  sloping  gra- 
dually down  to  the  sea,  except  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, where  Kinci  Baulu,  or  St.  Peter’s  Mount,  in  lat. 
6°  N.  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  known.  Along 
the  western  coast  the  land  gradually  sinks  into  hills 
and  declivities  ; but  on  the  south  and  cast,  it  becomes 
a dead  flat,  in  some  places  moist  and  swampy.  The 
heat  is  tempered  by  sea  breezes  and  continual  showers, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  oppressive.  The  wet  and  stormy 
season  lasts  from  September  to  April,  but  showers  are 
common  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
xnonsoon  blows  from  the  north-cast  on  the  northerly 
shores  from  October  to  April,  and  from  the  south- 
west during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  island  they  are  exactly  the  reverse 
blowing  from  the  west  in  the  former,  and  from  the 
cast  during  the  latter.  Under  the  line  the  winds  are 
always  variable.  The  low  lands  near  the  sea  are 
inundated  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  soil  enriched 
by  their  deposit  is  peculiarly  fertile.  The  quantity 
of  fresh  water  brought  down,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
streams  is  then  so  great,  that  the  saltness  of  the  sea  is 
very  sensibly  diminished  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  from  their  mouths.  Almost  all  the  many  rivers 
which  fertilize  and  enrich  this  vast  island,  are  suid  to 
have  their  origin  in  a large  lake  near  the  mountain  of 
Kinci'  Baulu.  That  appears  to  be  undoubtedly  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  river  of  Benjor-masing,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  after  a course  of  nearly  1500  miles.  At 
low  water  the  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  nine  feet  water. 
The  largest  river  of  the  island  is  that  of  Borneo  Proper. 
It  has  three  fathoms  upon  the  bar  at  low  water.  Its 
southern  branch  has  been  well  surveyed  j but  its 
northern  arm  leading  to  tbc  Morut  country  is  little 
known.  It  is  said  to  nse  in  KincY  Baulu.  In  the  King- 
dom of  Sukadann  there  are  five  large  and  navigable 
rivers,  several  of  which  rise  from  tlie  same  mountain. 
They  arc  the  Sukadana,  Lava,  Pogoro,  Pontiana  and 
Sambas.  They  arc  all  obstructed  by  bars  at  their 
mouths,  which  will  not  allow  the  passage  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  fourteen  feet.  Kinabatangan,  which 
flows  into  the  SuloSea,  is  said  to  be  navigable  further 
than  the  Benjar-masing ; Ku ran , Posir,  aud  several  more 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  arc  also  navigable 
for  vessels  of  large  burthen.  There  are  several  good 
harbours  } Sandakan  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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Tambisan,  near  Cape  Unsing,  is  well  calculated  for  BORNEO, 
careening  and  building  ships.  Pulo  Laut,  Punangan,  ^ ^ — j 

Maludu  and  several  more  in  the  Straits  of  Macassar 
afford  good  shelter  and  anchorage. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  still  occupy  the  interior  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  are  divided  into  various  tribes,  speak- 
ing different  dialects,  and  distinguished  by  manners, 
customs  and  religion  from  the  Malayan  colonies  who 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  coast.  About  Pon- 
tiana and  Sambas  they  arc  called  Dayevs ; at  Benjar- 
masing,  Biaj&t;  at  Burni,  Moruts ; and  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  Orang  Idan.  Their  origin  and  history 
is  as  difficult  to  develope  as  that  of  the  Monocaboes  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula ; the  Rejangs  and  Battas  of 
Sumatra,  or  the  T&galas  of  the  Philippines.  The 
Moruts  and  Orang  Idan  are  fairer  and  more  robust, 
the  Dayer  darker  than  the  Malays.  They  appear  to  be 
sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  and  are  afflicted 
with  a cutaneous  disorder,  which  together  with  the 
colours  with  which  they  stain  themselves,  give  them 
the  appearance  of  being  tattooed.  They  are  said  to 
believe  in  a Supreme  Being  ; to  offer  sacrifices  from  a 
principle  of  gratitude  ; not  to  allow  of  polygamy,  and 
to  burn  their  dead.  They  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing,  and  are  hardly  removed  beyond  the  first 
state  of  civilisation,  living  by  the  choce,  with  little 
idea  of  agriculture  or  commerce.  They  are  said  to  be 
courageous  and  dangerous  enemies  ; shooting  their 
poisoned  arrows  through  a hollow  tube,  and  preserving 
the  sculls  of  their  vanquished  foes  as  trophies.  They 
barter  with  their  more  civilized  neighbours  on  the 
coast,  camphor  gold,  diamonds,  birds-ncsts  ( Hirundo 
esculenta,)  wax,  and  cattle  for  salt,  (an  article  held  by 
them  in  the  highest  estimation,)  China-wart,  brazen 
utensils,  bracelets,  coarse  blue  and  white  cloths,  to- 
bacco, parangs,  hardware,  &c.  Some  tribes  are  said  to 
pull  out  their  front  teeth  and  substitute  others  of  gold 
in  their  stead.  Their  ferocity,  according  to  the  Malays, 
is  unbounded  ; and  as  they  have  been  driven  by  those 
intruders  into  their  fastnesses,  a mutual  jealousy  and 
hatred  has  arisen,  which  renders  either  a very  bad 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  other.  The  Portuguese 
missionaries  found  them  very  tractable,  and  drew  a 
very  different  picture  of  tbeir  characteristic  qualities. 

The  Malayan  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  said  to  have 
migrated  from  Malacca,  Johor,  &c.  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  like  the  Malays  everywhere  else,  the  most 
atrocious  race  of  beings  on  the  earth. 

Borneo  appears  to  have  been  long  divided  into  three  Divisions, 
distinct  kingdoms  : 1.  Burni  or  Borneo  Proper,  from 
Tanjong  Da  to  in  lat.  3°  15'  N.  to  Kanukungan  in  the 
Straits  of  Macassor,  1°  15'  N.  2.  Sukadana  (Suka- 
dunya,  an  earthly  paradise)  from  Tanjong  Dnto  to 
Tanjong  Sambar,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of 
Bantam  : and  3.  Benjar-masing  (from  Bendar-masing, 
the  usual  port,)  which  comprehended  the  rest  of  the 
island. 

Borneo  Proper  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  States  in  Borneo 
the  island.  It  occupies  a considerable  portion  of  the  Proper, 
coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maludu,  and  on 
the  south  by  several  petty  States  which  separate  it  from 
Pontiana.  Its  eastern  limits  are  probably  the  first 
4 T 
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BORNEO,  range  of  hills.  Its  soil  is  extremely  fertile ; and  cam- 
^ phor,  for  which  the  islund  is  celebrated,  is  produced 
in  this  part  of  it  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  inha- 
bitants are  a colony  of  Malays,  and  the  Government  a 
feudal  despotism  similar  to  those  established  in  Su* 
Borneo  iu  matm  and  Java.  The  Capital,  called  Burniu  or  Borneo, 
Capital,  is  built,  like  Venice,  on  a swamp,  and  like  it,  has  canals 
in  every  street.  The  houses  are  built  on  stages  and 
accessible  only  by  ladders.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
h considerable  distance  niiove  the  town } bat  its 
entrance  is  obstructed  by  a bar  which  has  no  more 
than  seventeen  feet  of  water  at  low  tides.  The  com- 
merce is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
who  often  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  timber 
afforded  by  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  build  the 
junks  which  carry  their  goods  to  China.  The  English 
have  a factory  at  Burnui,  and  still  carry  on  a small 
SiikwUns.  t^de  in  piece-goods.  Descending  along  the  western 
coast,  we  conic  to  those  States  which  belonged  to 
Sambas.  Sukadana,  of  which  the  first  is  Sambas.  Its  Capital 
Sambas  is  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  on  a navigable 
river  in  a marshy  soil,  and  built  on  an  artificial  founda- 
tion, like  the  town  of  Borneo.  Its  Sovereign  and  inha- 
bitants had  addicted  themselves  to  piracy,  and  became 
a scourge  to  all  their  neighbours ; so  that  the  Rajah  of 
Pontiana,  an  old  ully  of  the  Dutch,  applied  to  the 
English,  then  in  possession  of  Batavia,  for  assistance  j 
and  in  1813  the  llnjah  of  Sambas  was  driven  into  the 
interior,  bis  Capital  taken  by  storm,  and  his  piracies 
Mtopivi  repressed.  Mampava,  a little  to  the  south  of  Sambas, 
nineteen  or  Iwenty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  principal 
market  for  opium  on  this  coast.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  bank  of  which  it  stands,  is  obstructed  by 
a bar  and  some  small  islands ; vessels  however  of  some 
burthen  can  pass  when  the  tide  is  not  peculiarly  low. 
Pootiaaaor  Pontiana  is  the  most  powerful  State  on  this  side  of 
Pontinoak.  Borneo.  Its  Capital  is  placed  on  the  river  Lava,  and 
its  prosperity  is  owing  to  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
a Prince  who  made  the  protection  of  his  subjects  his 
sole  object.  The  monntainous  region  to  the  east  of 
this  Kingdom  is  considered  as  the  most  abundant  in 
Landftr.  diamonds  of  any  part  of  Borneo.  Landoc,  a territory 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Lava,  has  a Capital  sin- 
gularly placed  on  the  projecting  brow  of  a hill,  which 
is  only  accessible  by  a long  flight  of  steps,  and  nearly 
enclosed  by  two  rivers,  so  choked  up  with  rocks  os  to 
be  unnavigable.  This  Kingdom  and  Sukadana  were 
ceded  by  the  King  of  Bantam  to  the  Dutch  in  1778, 
and  they  kept  possession  of  those  districts  and  the 
intervening  country,  till  the  events  of  the  late  war 
ruined  their  commerce  and  power  in  the  eastern  Archi- 
Sukmkna  p6l«go.  Sukadana,  the  next  territory  on  the  western 
or  coast,  was  anciently  the  most  powerful  State  in  this 
Socc«d*n«.  part  of  the  island.  It  was  attacked  and  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in  1786  5 hut  it  has  been  since 
rebuilt.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  frequented 
by  Europeans  of  late.  An  interval  of  more  than  two 
degrees  of  latitude  and  five  of  longitude  intervening 
between  Sukadana  and  the  next  State,  is  a complete 
blank  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  accurate  maps 
of  these  seas — that  attached  to  Mr.  Crawfurd's  work  : 
so  imperfectly  are  even  the  coasts  of  this  vast  island 
Banj*r-  yet  known!  Ronjar-masing,  near  the  southernmost  point 
miteiag.  of  Borneo,  thus  comes  immediately  after  Sukadana, 
though  at  so  gTeat  a distance  from  it.  Like  the  Prin- 
cipalities already  mentioned,  it  is  placed  upon  a large 
and  deep  river,  of  which  the  navigation,  like  that  of 


its  sister  streams,  is  obstructed  by  a bar  at  its  mouth  BORNEO, 
with  not  more  than  thirteen  feet  of  water  at  the  highest  v— -> 
tides.  There  is  an  anchorage  for  ships  however  at 
Tamban^u  (the  Tamborneo  of  the  old  writers,)  near 
the  river  s mouth.  The  population  was  estimated  at 
nearly  9000  in  1780  ; many  of  the  inhabitants  being 
foreigners,  particularly  Chinese,  who  carry  on  a con- 
siderable trade  with  all  the  Indian  islands.  Martapura  Martaowa. 
or  Bumi-kin-chana,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  is 
the  residence  of  the  Sultan  j it  was  built  in  1771  on  a 
spot  selected  on  fcecount  of  the  excellent  hunting  in 
its  neighbourhood.  This  part  of  Borneo  is  celebrated 
for  its  gold,  diamonds,  pepper  and  iron,  and  has  long  * 
been  frequented  by  the  Dutch.  In  the  beginning  of 
tile  last  century  the  English  also  had  a very  flourish  ing 
establishment  at  Banjar-masing,  which  rivalled  the  fac- 
tory at  Calcutta  itself.  But  nn  attack  from  the  native* 
compelled  the  Company's  servants  to  abandon  it.  This 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  thetr  own  Imprudent  and 
unjustifiable  conduct : and  the  hostility  of  the  Indian 
islanders  has  no  doubt  been  frequently  occasioned  by 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  European  settlers  ; hut 
nevertheless  Mr.  Crawford  seems  to  have  been  led  by  his 
antipathy  against  monopolists,  to  overlook  the  caprice 
and  dishonesty  inseparable  from  ignorance  and  despo- 
tism, and  to  ascribe  all  the  errors  to  one  party  and  none 
to  the  other,  (liist.  ofJrtd.  Archipeiago,  i.  ch.lii.  139.) 

These  States  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions  of  greater  utility  ; a 
more  fertile  soil  and  more  civilized  inhabitants.  Rice 
is  generally  abundant,  and  is  the  great  article  of  food 
on  which  the  inhabitants  subsist : many  fruit*  of  dis- 
tinguished excellence  either  not  found,  or  not  coming 
to  perfection  elsewhere,  are  peculiar  to  this  tract  of 
country,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  account  of  Sumatra 
and  Java.  The  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  of  Borneo, 
all  belong  to  the  tawny  race  so  widely  diffused  over 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  generally  known  under  * 
the  name  of  Malays.  A moderate  height,  tawny  com- 
plexion , lank  hair,  deficiency  of  beard  and  hollow 
cheeks  distinguish  them  from  the  Negro  race,  the  ap- 
parent aborigines,  whose  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  low 
stature  and  Jetty  skin  bring  them  vety  near  to  the 
African  Negroes,  to  whom  at  first  sight  they  bear  a 
perfect  resemblance.  Colonies  from  Java  had  in  fact 
possessed  themselves  of  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  Borneo,  at  a period  antecedent  to  the  earliest 
era  to  which  their  history  ascends. 

Crossing  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  p**ir. 
and  advancing  along  the  eastern  coast  we  come  to 
Pasir,  of  which  the  Ca|>ital  is  nearly  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  river  on  which  it  stands  is  not  60  large 
as  those  already  mentioned,  and  its  climate  and  inha- 
bitants have  an  equally  bad  reputation  ; the  one  being 
rendered  unhealthy  by  marshes  and  stagnant  pools, 
the  others  being  famous  for  fraud  and  duplicity.  This 
territory  is  low  and  closely  wooded,  and  would  be  unin- 
habitable were  it  not  cooled  by  the  eastern  monsoon. 

It  was  probably  peopled  by  colonics  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Celebes,  and  belongs  to  the  second  natural  divi- 
sion of  the  Archipelago.  Here  rice  ceases  to  be  the 
staple  article  of  rood,  and  sago  begins  to  supply  its 
place.  This  is  the  only  State  in  that  division  of  which 
wc  have  any  detailed  account ; for  of  Cotilama,  which  C^Ulama. 
extends  to  the  confines  of  Tirun,  little  more  than  the 
name  seems  known  to  Europeans.  With  this  State, 
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BORNEO^  wh>ch  begins  near  Tabellar  Point,  in  1st.  3°3</N. 

. , that  part  of  the  island  commence*  which  is  included 

in  the  fourth  natural  division  propound  by  Mr.  Craw- 
furd.  It  contains  the  States  of  Tirun,  Mangidora, 
PaTtan,  and  Maludu. 

Tirun.  Tirun,  not  less  valuable  than  the  preceding  provinces, 
has  eight  towns ; of  which  the  principal  are  the  sea- 
ports of  Kumn  and  Sibuku,  ceded  to  the  English 
government  by  the  Sulos.  Their  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Bug  is  , and  the  articles  of  commerce  similar  to  those 
mentioned  above.  The  people  of  Tapean -durian,  one 
of  the  towns  in  this  province,  are  said  to  be  very 
ferocious.  Here  the  clove  and  nutmeg  begin  to  be 
indigenous,  though  inferior  in  quality  to  the  produoe 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  islands  j rice  is  more  cul- 
tivated than  sago ; and  the  natives,  perhaps  a colony 
from  Mindanao,  are  more  civilised  than  their  northern 
and  eastern  neighbours. 

Maladu  The  Bay  of  Maludu,  on  (he  northern  coast,  is  thirty 
miles  long  and  five  or  six  broad,  and  there  are  no 
coral  reefs  or  other  dangers  except  on  the  larboard 
shore.  Its  principal  towns  are  Songy  Bassar  and  B*n- 
kaka.  The  Copis  or  Ceylon  oysters  in  the  bay,  the 
ratans  upon  the  rivers,  the  forests  of  pines  upon  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  the  turtle  called  pakayan 
by  the  Malays,  abounding  on  this  coast,  would  render 
this  bay  the  seat  of  a very  flourishing  commerce  under 
an  enlightened  Government.  Camphor,  wax,  tortoise- 
shell and  birds-ncsts  are  also  very  abundant,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions  including  rice  and  sugar-cane  are 
extremely  cheap.  But  of  all  the  regions  in  the  world 
the  most  productive  of  camphor  is  the  province  of 

Payton.  Paltan,  where  there  are  everywhere  vast  forests  of  the 
Dryobalanops  Campkora  (At.  Res.  xil.  535.  4to.  Calc, 
ed.)  producing  samples  unequalled  in  size  and  trans- 
parency. Sugut  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  four 
principal  places  in  this  province. 

Labok.  Labuk,  a neighbouring  province,  has  three  towns  of 
some  note,  and  besides  the  productions  just  enume- 
rated, affords  clove-bark. 

Sandscan.  Sand ak an  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  harbour  in 
the  world  ; hut  most  of  the  towns  on  its  shores  are 
inhabited  by  colonics  from  the  Sulo  Islands,  whose 
business  is  the  collection  of  the  edible  birds- nests, 
(Hirundo  eseulenta.)  They  are  very  jealous  of  foreign 
interference,  and  make  no  scruple  to  cut  off  any  ships 
which  they  can  master. 

Mangidora.  The  prov  ince  of  Mangidora  is  watered  by  the  great 
river  Kinnbatingan,  navigable  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance, and  having  several  towns  of  Orang  Idan  on  its 
banks.  This  country  is  said  to  produce  100  piknLs  of 
birds,  abundance  of  tripan i or  tripang,  (sea  slug  or 
Holothurion ;)  and  it  possesses  the  celebrated  pearl- 
oyster-banks  called  Tawi-tawl. 

BUJaks,  The  interior  of  the  island,  as  has  been  already 

Dayaks,  observed,  though  a blank  on  the  map,  is  occupied  by 

Haraforas.  range*  Gf  mountains,  and  inhabited  by  the  Riajuks,  or 
Biajbs,  also  called  Dnyaks ; the  Idans,  Moruts  and 
llaraforas.  The  former  were  earlier  colonists  of  the 
same  race  os  that  now  postessed  of  the  coasts,  and 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  of  tripang, 
while  others  are  employed  in  agriculture,  or  in 
collecting  gold  from  the  rivers.  The  latter  are 
savages  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  most  abject  state 
of  barbarism.  Their  cannibalism  seems  now  esta- 
blished beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  moat  indispensable 
qualification  by  which  a man  can  recommend  himself 


to  the  relations  of  the  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  BORNEO, 
marry,  is  the  head  of  an  enemy  cut  off  by  his  own  >— 
baud.  Many  other  customs  equally  barbarous  are 
described  j such  as  human  sacrifices  in  honour  of  the 
Gods  and  of  the  deceased,  at  funerals:  but  these 
accounts  have  been  obtained  by  too  circuitous  a route, 
to  be  received  without  great  hesitation.  The  deities  of 
the  Binjits  are  called  JDewata,  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  their  religion,  like  that  of  Bali,  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Brahmans,  and  that  their  bloody 
rites  may  be  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Goddess 
Cali,  to  whom  human  sacrifices  are  said  to  be  still 
offered  clandestinely  in  Bengal. 

The  dialects  used  by  these  different  tribes,  with  the  Language*, 
exception  of  those  spoken  by  the  Negroes,  are  all 
branches  of  the  Polynesian  language  so  widely  diffused 
over  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  : and 
ample  vocabularies  of  them  are  given  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Crawfurd  and  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  Borneo,  Vegetable 
we  may  notice  the  kanari,  a large  handsome  tree  bear-  produc- 
ing an  oblong  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  besides  being  ti"“* 
extremely  palatable,  abounds  in  an  excellent  oil  fit  for 
all  culinary  purposes.  The  ragopalm  (MelroxylonSagu) 
is  not  extensively  cultivated  in  this  island,  although 
it  is  indigenous  } and  it  appears  to  require  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  eastern  monsoon  to  bring  it  to  its  utmost 
perfection.  'The  sagoeira  of  the  Portuguese,  (converted 
into  SAgwire  by  some  English  writers,)  is  the  Gomuti 
of  the  natives,  and  Borassvs  Gamutus  of  modern  bota- 
nists; but  it  is  not  the  plant  which  produces  the  genuine 
«go.  It  is  a native  of  Borneo  as  well  as  the  other 
islands  in  these  seas.  The  western  coast  is  probably 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  country  producing  the  plant 
from  which  the  inspissated  juice  called  gutta  gambir 
» collected.  Gatah  gambir,  or  gambit-gum  is  the  native 
name  of  this  resinous  substance  ; and  the  plant  ( [\au- 
elsa  Gambir,  Untteenn  Trans,  ix.  218.)  is  described  by 
Rumpb  ius  under  the  name  of  Fun  is  i meatus.  The  leaves 
are  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a syrup  which  when 
cooled  forms  the  substance  in  question.  It  is  used 
for  tanning  leather  in  China,  anti  for  mastication 
by  the  islanders  themselves.  On  the  south-eastern 
const  the  Ctsptr  puti  (Melaleuca  Leacadendron)  flou- 
rishes ; and  this  is  the  western  limit  of  that  fragrant 
plant,  of  which  the  leaves  furnish  a well  known 
essential  oil.  One  variety  of  the  Durian  tree  ( Dario 
Zibethinus,)  bearing  a fruit  larger  than  a man's  head, 
is  mentioned  by  Rumphius  as  peculiar  to  Borneo.  That 
singular  fruit,  esteemed  by  the  natives  of  these  islands 
as  the  best  possessed  by  man,  hsa  so  offensive  a smell 
as  to  excite  nothing  but  disgust  in  strangers.  Its  fruit 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bread  fruit,  but  is 
larger  and  covered  with  strong  spines,  a peculiarity 
indicated  by  its  Malayan  name  Durian.  Its  seeds  are 
enclosed  in  a rich  white  pulp,  which  istbe  eatable  part 
of  the  fruit.  Though  highly  nutritious,  it  never  c loys 
the  appetite ; and  the  seeds  enclosed  in  it,  when  roasted, 
have  the  flavour  of  chestnuts.  Among  the  articles 
produced  in  peculiar  abundance  and  excellence  by  the 
forests  of  Borneo,  the  Ratan  (Calamus  Rotang,) 
ought  to  be  named  ; for  though  universally  met  with 
in  these  regions,  it  is  found  no  where  else  in  so 
perfect  a state.  The  tree  which  yields  the  best 
and  most  esteemed  camphor,  is  also  peculiar  to  this 
island  and  Sumatra.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  gave  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xil.  the  first  scientific  descrip- 
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BORNEO,  tion  of  it,  has  named  it  Dryobalanops  Camphora.  It 
belongs  to  a different  family  of  plants  from  the  laurel 
tribe,  to  which  it  was  formerly  ascribed,  and  is  a 
native  of  plains  not  far  distant  from  the  coast ; nor  has 
it  ever  been  observed  beyond  the  third  degree  of  northern 
latitude.  The  camphor  is  found  like  aga'lochum,  in  a 
concrete  state  in  the  veins  and  fissures  of  the  wood j 
so  that  the  tree  must  be  cut  down  in  order  to  procure 
it.  It  is  held  in  little  estimation  by  the  natives,  and 
has  no  name  originally  derived  from  their  languages  ; 
for  capur,  cafur  and  capura  ore  either  pure  or  cor- 
rupted Sanscrit  words,  and  Barns,  the  other  term  by 
which  they  denote  it,  is  the  name  of  the  principal 
market  fur  it  in  Sumatra.  It  sells  for  four  times  as 
much  as  that  from  Japan,  the  produce  of  the  Laurut 
Camphora  ; but  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  intrinsically 
deserving  of  so  extraordinary  a preference.  The  Chinese 
are  the  purchasers  who  affix  so  high  a value  to  the 
Malayan  camphor.  They  usually  give  s£i.  4s.  for  a 
pound  avoirdupois.  By  other  nations  the  Japanese 
camphor  is  as  much  esteemed  as  the  Malayan.  These 
are  the  principal  vegetable  productions  which  may  be 
considered  as  peculiar  to  Borneo  ; for  those  which 
arc  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  will  be 
more  conveniently  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Sumatra 
and  Java,  with  the  exception  of  one  tree  only,  the 
celebrated  poison  Upas,  or if  poison  tree  of  Java,*’  con- 
cerning which  such  tremendous  tales  were  invented 
by  a surgeon  named  Fcersch,  and  adorned  by  the  poetic 
imagination  of  Dr.  Darwin.  This,  the  Anchor  (Toxicaria 
Antiar,)  is  found  in  most  if  not  in  all  of  these  islands, 
and  the  effect  of  its  poisonous  juice  is  soon  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  : and  even  if  the 
poisoned  weapon  is  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  wound, 
the  consequences  are  not  fatal.  But  when  time  is 
allowed  for  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  such  is  its 
effect  that  an  animal  ns  large  as  a buffalo  is  killed  in 
about  two  hours.  The  bark  of  the  Anchor  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and  is  used  as  an  article  of  dress  by  the 
poorer  natives  ; so  completely  destitute  of  foundation 
were  the  incredible  statements  of  Foersch  ! 

Minerals.  The  minerals  of  Borneo  ore  not  leas  remarkable  or 

Gold.  valuable  than  its  vegetable  productions.  Gold,  though 
found  in  most  of  the  northern  and  western  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  no  where  so  abundant  as  in 


this.  Its  veins  and  beds  have  been  little  explored,  and  BORNEO, 
by  far  the  greater  part  brought  into  the  market  is  an 
alluvial  deposit,  obtained  by  washing  and  sifting  the 
sand  of  rivers  or  the  mud  of  their  banks.  The  prin- 
cipal mining  operations  are  carried  on,  as  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Banca,  by  Chinese  colonists.  The  high  lands 
between  the  rivers  of  Pontiona  and  Sambas,  are  the 
territory  where  the  most  extensive  mines  are  found, 
and  Montrodak,  a village  two  days  journey  from  the 
const,  is  the  place  from  which  they  are  denominated. 

It  is  an  alluvial  tract,  intersected  by  numerous  streams, 
and  occupied  by  a population  of  3*6,000  Chinese,  who 
arc  nearly  independent  of  the  Rajah  of  Sambas,  their 
liege  lord,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  about 
a(?900.  The  labourers  are  paid  by  monthly  wages  and 
their  board.  An  experienced  man  of  capacity  and  in- 
tegrity receives  twenty-four  Spanish  dollars  a year. 

They  labour  very  nearly  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four.  " The  mines,”  as  Mr.  Crowfurd  was  informed  by 
persons  engaged  in  working  them,  **  arc  longitudinal 
excavations  following  the  course  of  the  mineral  stra- 
tum.” The  ore  is  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  the  veins  are  usually  ten  feet 
and  forty  feet  wide,  u making  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  a 
common  depth  for  the  whole  mine.”  The  access  is 
made  by  means  of  the  trunk  of  a forest  tree,  into 
which  steps  are  cut.  The  ore  is  extracted  and  brought 
up  by  manual  labour  with  spades  and  baskets.”  The 
largest  mines  are  cleared  of  water  by  the  Chinese 
wheel,  the  same  as  that  used  in  Egypt,  and  so  well 
represented  in  Norden’s  plates ; and  the  ore  is  washed 
in  a trough  lined  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  supplied 
with  running  water  from  a neighbouring  stream.  The 
largest  produce  of  a mine  worked  by  200  labourers 
for  thirty-five  days,  is  about  320  bungkuls,  = 5554- oz. 
troy^  the  smallest  amounts  to  140  bungkals,  = 243 
oz.  troy.  The  charges  on  such  a mine  for  that  time 
amount  to  2104.78  Spanish  dollars  : its  produce  may 
be  estimated  at  2000  bungkals  of  gold  dust,  worth 
4848.00  Spanish  dollars ; and  the  gross  profit  for  the 
same  time  will  be  2473.22,  = *£1090.  I6x. 

The  annexed  Table  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  ore  extracted  from  the  different 
mines  in  Borneo. 


Name  of  the  mine. 

Id  100  parti 
of  the  gold  dost. 

In  100  parts  of  the  metal. 

Estimated 
fineness 
la  carats. 

V«ltM  of 
gold  dust 
per  ox. 

Ornbak 

Droaa. 

3.75 

Metal. 

96.25 

Gold. 

89.19 

Slrer. 

8.51 

Copper. 

3.30 

21.17 

£. 

3 12  1 

Sanga 

4.96 

95.01 

90.97 

3.65 

5.38 

21.83 

3 13  5J 

Lara 

3.83 

96.17 

86.11 

5.90 

799 

20.67 

3 10  4 

Banjar-laut  

2.66 

97-34 

90.45 

4.34 

5.21 

2171 

3 14  9) 

Pontinna  

14.05 

85.95 

82.99 

16.14 

0.87 

19.92 

3 0 7 

Sambas 

9.00 

91.00 

83.68 

16.32 

16.32 

20.03 

3 4 8 

Montr.idak  

12.02 

87.98 

8409 

15  91 

15.91 

20.18 

8 !10| 

The  natives  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
assaying  gold,  but  Telinga  settlers  from  the  Coroman- 
del coast  are  employed  fur  that  purpose,  and  use  a scale 
divided  into  ten  parts.  Packets  sealed  with  their  signet 
often  pass  in  currency,  for  the  quantity  and  value 


marked  upon  them,  without  examination.  Silver,  a* 
the  price  of  gold  is  here  more  fluctuating,  is  in  greater 
estimation  as  money,  and  regulates  the  rate  of  its  value. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  in  the  territory  of 
Sambas  has  been  rated  at  88,362  oz.  of  pure  gold,  = 
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BORNEO,  40375,538.  The  quantity  raised  in  the  whole  of  the 
' island  we  have  no  moans  of  calculating ; but  it  is  plain 
that  no  regions  of  the  earth  have  yet  been  discovered 
producing  that  precious  metal  in  any  thing  like  the 
same  proportion.  Bengal  and  China  arc  the  principal 
markets  for  the  gold  from  the  Indian  islands. 

At  Matnpava  there  arc  said  to  be  very  rich  copper- 
mines,  and  at  Pulo  Bongo rong  near  Borneo  Proper, 
plenty  of  load-stone  is  found.  A country  called  Sara- 
wan,  at  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Sambas, 
contains  an  extensive  district  abounding  in  veins  of  tin 
as  rich  as  those  of  Bonca.  They  were  formerly  worked, 
but  have  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
policy  and  tyranny  of  the  Government.  There  is  a very 
valuable  iron-mine  in  the  province  of  Motan,  and  the 
metal  it  affords  is  free  from  any  impurity  and  equal  to 
the  best  Swedish  iron. 

The  only  gems  hitherto  brought  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago  are  diamonds,  and  Borneo  is  the  only  part 
of  it  in  which  they  are  found.  There  are  indeed  no 
countries  in  the  world  except  that  island,  Hindostan, 
and  Brazil,  in  which  bedsof  diainondsurc  known  to  exist. 
The  territories  of  Pontiana  and  Banjar-masing,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Borneo,  are  the  districts  which  furnish  them, 
and  these  are  precisely  those  districts  in  which  gold  is 
most  abundant.  In  order  to  form  a mine,  a perpendicular 
shaft  is  first  sunk,  the  stratum  containing  diamonds  is 
then  followed  horizontally,  the  superincumbent  earth 
being  ill  propped  up  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  work- 
men. The  first  stratum,  one  or  two  fathoms  in  depth, 
consists  of  yellowish  clay ; the  second  of  sand  and  peb- 
bles ; the  third  of  crumbling  sand  stone,  and  the  fourth 
of  very  hard  stones,  probably  quartz.  The  miners  are 
Dayaks,  the  uncivilized  aboriginal  nativesof  the  island  : 
and  the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  the  great  carriers  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Seas,  are  the  merchants  whodeal  in  the  produce 
of  these  mines.  The  natives  of  the  Archipelago  itself, 
and  of  central  or  western  Asia,  are  the  principal  pur- 
chasers, for  the  Chinese  do  not  value  these  stones.  It 
is  remarkable  that  pudi  a rough,  and  in/an  a cut  dia- 
mond, are  both  original  terms  of  the  great  Polynesian 
language,  and  the  latter  is  common  to  all  its  different 
dialects.  It  trthy  be  thence  inferred  that  the  art  of 
cutting  this  stone  is  an  origiual  invention  of  the  natives 
of  this  region  ; and  it  is  equally  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  art  is  at  present  known  only  to  the  less  civi- 
lized inhabitants  of  the  country'  near  the  mines,  while 
the  more  civilized  tribes  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  and 
no  sort  of  precious  stone  except  this  is  ever  polished 
by  them.  A kind  of  table-cut  is  the  only  one  approved 
by  the  natives  of  those  islands.  The  Prince  of  Matun, 
a petty  State  on  the  western  coast,  is  in  possession  of 
one  ot  the  largest  diamonds  known.  It  was  found  in 
the  mines  of  Landac  about  a century  ago,  is  still  in  its 
rough  state,  and  weighs  367  carats ; therefore,  if 
polished,  its  weight  would  be  183|  carats,  1 1 £ smaller 
than  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  and  46|  larger  l hun  the 
Pitt  diamond,  and  its  real  value  is  j£^6D,37S. 

The  whole  coast  from  Cape  Uusing  as  far  as  Baselnn, 
is  one  bed  of  pearl-oysters,  principally  the  Bahrein  or 
mother-of-pearl  shell  species,  called  tipi  by  the 
Malays  : and  in  Maludu  Bay  there  is  an  extensive  bed 
of  the  Ceylon  oyster,  called  kapi  by  these  islanders. 
This  part  of  Borneo  has  been  ceded  to  the  English 
Government,  but  bus  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

Among  the  animal  productions  of  Borneo  which  are 
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peculiarly  deserving  of  notice  is  the  tripang  neala , BORNEO 
called  by  some  writers  swalloo,  by  others  sea  snail  or 
sea  slug,  a translation  of  the  Portuguese  appellation, 
bicho  de  mar.  It  is  a kind  of  holothurion  found  on  coral 
rocks  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms  ; and  it  is  so 
much  in  request  among  the  Chinese  as  to  form  the 
most  considerable  export,  with  the  exception  of  pepper, 
from  the  Indian  islands  to  China : but  as  it  is  pro- 
cured in  the  greatest  perfection  farther  to  the  east- 
ward, a more  particular  account  of  it  will  come  more 
properly  under  the  head  of  Nsw  Giinra. 

The  Malays  on  the  coast  excel  in  gold  and  silver 
filagree,  and  can  manufacture  gunpowder,  cast  brass 
cannon,  and  run  iron  into  shot  They  also  make, 
repair,  and  clean  their  arms. 

The  Malay  Government  is  one  that  inspires  nothing 
but  distrust.  The  chiefs  are  not  wholly  independent 
of  the  more  distinguished  vassals  whose  power  they 
dread,  while  these  on  the  other  hand,  expect  nothing 
but  rapacity  from  such  a Government : and  murder, 
rapine  and  conflagration,  every  outrage  destructive  of 
the  peace  of  society,  are  openly  tolerated. 

Pangeron  Annum  in  Sambas  ; Borneo  Proper  and  Malayan 
Tampasuk  j and  Pasir,  arc  ports  strictly  speaking  piratical 
piratical ; and  since  1800  no  less  than  twelve  ships  ,K>rta* 
have  been  attacked,  and  their  crews  have  been  in 
most  instances  cither  murdered  nr  sold  as  slaves,  by 
the  Sovereigns  to  whom  these  ports  belong. 

Mutan, belonging  to  the  Rajuhof  Sukadana,  has  risen  Milan, 
from  the  ruins  of  that  city,  destroyed  by  the  Dutch 
about  1795.  The  Sultan  of  Pontiuna,  who  assisted  in 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Rajah  of  Matan,  was  to 
receive  his  kingdom  and  the  large  diamond,  as  a 
dowry  for  his  daughter  when  she  was  married  to  the 
Sultan’s  grandson.  The  population  of  Matan  is  about 
10,000  Dayers. 

There  are  no  places  of  any  importance  between  Calaca. 
Matan  and  Pontiana.  North  of  Tanjong  Dato,  in  the 
territory  of  Borneo  Proper,  is  the  town  of  Calnca  ; it 
is  the  mart  of  the  Scdang  country,  productive  of  much 
grain  and  many  other  valuable  articles. 

Kimawo,  in  lat.  5°  30'  N.  was  ceded  to  the  English  Kimavo. 
by  the  Sultan  of  Sulo.  The  beautiful  hills  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  stands,  are  inhabited  by  35,000  Orang 
Idan.  The  river  is  almost  choked  up  at  its  entrance  ; 
but  there  arc  four  seaports  in  the  province,  which 
carry  on  n considerable  trade  with  Borneo  Proper. 

Kinfii  Baulu,  a very  mountainous  province,  has  Kioel 
eleven  seaport  towns,  of  which  Tanqtasuk,  fifteen  ®*u*u* 
miles  from  St.  Peter's  Mount,  is  the  most  consider- 
able. It  is  at  present  a complete  nest  of  pirates.  The 
whole  province  is  extremely  fertile,  and  contains  more 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  than  perhaps  all  the  rest 
of  the  island  put  together.  Besides  the  gold  mines  of 
Tampasuk  mentioned  above,  there  is  also  abundance 
of  rock  crystal,  called  water-diamonds  by  the  natives. 

(Among  the  older  authorities,  Pigafctta  and  Dam- 
pier's  Voyages  may  be  mentioned.  Hamilton's  Account 
nf  the  East  Indies ; Beechman’s  Voyage  to  Borneo  ; Va- 
lentyn's  great  work  On  the  Dutch  Settlements  in  the 
East  Indies ; Beschrevmg  ran  Inditn.  The  modern 
authorities  are  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.’*  Account  of  Java ; 

Leyden’s  Description  of  Borneo  ; Hamilton’s  East  India 
Gazetteer ; Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  r 
Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society  ; Forrest's  Voyages, 
and,  particularly,  Crawfurd’s  History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  ; [but  the  most  extensive  and  accurate,  as 
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B O R N O U, 


BORNEO. 


BORNOU. 


well  as  the  most  modern  account  of  Borneo,  it  con- 
tained in  the  report  drawn  up  in  1815  by  Mr.  Hunt  for 


Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  and  inserted  In  the  Malayan  Mitctl-  BORNEO. 
lasses,  vol.  i.  No.  8.  Bcncooicn,  1850.)  — 

BORNOU. 


BORNHOLM,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Danish 
islands  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  situated  about  the 
fifteenth  degree  of  east  longitude,  100  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Zealand,  and  forty  from  the  shores  of 
Sweden.  Its  length  is  thirty  miles,  and  breadth  twenty. 
Many  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  a complete  bed  of  stone, 
but  others  are  fertile,  as  both  grain  and  sheep  are 
among  the  chief  exports  of  the  island.  It  contains  but 
one  town,  Roune,  or  Ronnely,  and  about  100  villages 
spread  over  its  surface,  which,  with  numerous  farm 
houses  render  it  very  populous  ; the  whole  being  sup- 
posed to  contain  nearly  30,000  individuals.  The 
inhabitants  near  the  shore  are  generally  engagedeitber 


in  the  salmon  fishery  of  the  island,  or  derive  their 
support  in  some  way  from  the  surrounding  ocean, 
while  those  of  the  interior  are  principally  occupied  in 
agriculture,  the  marble  and  stone  quarries,  the  coal- 
pits and  vitriol  works.  The  people  of  this  island  are 
noted  for  a peculiar  method  of  curing  salmon,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  sent  to  Copenhagen  ; 
they  are  also  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  remarkably  jealous  of  their  privileges. 
Bornholm  is  under  the  government  of  a commander, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British,  in  1809,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  by  the  Danes,  but  was  afterwards  restored. 


BORNOU. 


BORNOU,  or  BaavVi,  (sometimes  colled  by  the 
Arabs  Bcrr  Ndh,  1.  e.  the  land  of  Nonh,)  a large  and 
powerful  state  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  bounded  on 
Boundaries  the  north  by  Canem,  on  the  east  by  Bagirml,  on  the 
south  by  Lekvang,  Tzelkba,  Kalo  and  Szikkeh,  and  on 
the  west  by  Cand  or  Cannd  It  appears  to  lie  between 
the  parallels  of  10°  and  50°  north  latitude,  and  19°  and 
59°  east  longitude,  but  its  position  can  at  present  be 
only  imperfectly  conjectured.  The  Musulman  Negroes 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the 
world  j and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  opinion 
was  mentioned  to  Lucas  at  Tripoli,  and  to  Bowdich  at 
Climate.  Ashanti.  The  climate,  like  that  of  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, is  divided  into  the  rainy  and  dry  season.  The 
former  commences  about  the  middle  of  April,  when 
southerly  and  south-easterly  winds  bring  a deluge  of 
rain  and  very  severe  thunder  storms.  This  state  of  the 
atmosphere  continues,  with  short  intervals,  when  the 
wind  veers  round  to  the  north  or  west,  till  the  latter  end 
of  October  j the  dry  season  then  commences,  and  the 
heat  becomes  moderate  with  some  degree  of  cold  in  the 
mornings  und  evenings.  This  country  appears,  like  that 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  consist  of  mountainous 
ranges  separated  by  barren  plains  of  sand,  which 
require  irrigation  to  make  them  productive.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  a deficiency  of  water,  for  we  hear  of 
Rjrers.  only  one  stream  of  any  magnitude,  the  Halemm  Chid 
orTsad,  which  flows,  according  to  the  most  probable 
account,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  the  Capital.  This  is  probably 
the  river  J&d  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  as  falling  into 
the  Shari  which  traverses  Bugirmi.  It  is  there  called 
Gambarro  as  Captain  Lyon  wns  informed.  A beautiful 
virgin  was  formerly  thrown  into  it  every  year.  It 
overflows  its  banks  in  the  rainy  season  like  the  Nile, 
and  a canal  between  it  and  the  Capital,  then  conveys  a 
part  of  its  waters  into  some  public  reservoirs  ; it  then 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a large  lake  ; hence  the 
discordant  accounts  given  by  different  travellers.  The 
SoiL  houses  arc  also  supplied  from  wells.  The  soil  near  the 
stream  is  a rich  black  mould,  highly  fertile.  Clay  is 
found  in  other  districts,  and  the  mountains  abound  in 
Minerals,  stone.  Iron  is  the  only  ore  which  they  afford.  Two 


kinds  of  natron,  white  and  red,  are  fouud  in  a desert 
very  far  off.  The  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  in  tropical  countries  ; 
and  some  parts  of  the  country  are  covered  with  wood. 

Date  pulms  (Phtenix  Daetylifera,)  and  Dthno  (Cue  infer  a peculiar 
Thehaica,)  are  found  in  abundance.  The  Suldi  is  a large  plants, 
and  lofty  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  an  oil  usefal 
for  curing  rheumatic  pains.  The  Zutzim,  Engbm, 

Mitzk'i,  Alji , McndatRh  and  Kerrdgeh  are  also  large 
trees  of  which  we  know  nothingmore  than  the  names. 

The  Kedeinah  is  another  which  bears  an  eatable  fruit, 
from  the  kernel  of  which  an  oil  is  extracted  commonly 
used  by  the  natives  as  a substitute  for  olive  oil.  This 
is  perhaps  the  EUtodendrvm  Argun,  or  Balanites 
/Egyptiaca.  Many  trees,  such  as  SU  Midad/h , Sii  Bi, 

&c.  produce  an  edible  gum.  The  Hennd  (Lawtortia 
inermis,)  is  also  eommon,  and  its  leaves  are  used  as  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a scarlet 
tinge  to  the  fingers,  hair,  &c. 

The  grain  of  Bomou  are  th ekasah  and  kcmfuU,  (two 
species  of  Sorghum.)  perhaps  the  durrah  and  dokhn  of 
Nubia  and  Arabia.  Reeds,  fit  for  writing,  grow  wild, 
and  some  sorts  of  beans,  as  well  os  tobacco,  are  culti- 
vated. A tree,  the  name  of  which  is  unknown,  and  alow 
spreading  plant  colled  Lundti,  afford  edible  roots  much 
used  by  the  natives.  The  former  is  boiled  ; the  latter 
sliced  and  dried  in  the  sun  j it  may  then  be  kept  for  a 
couple  of  years.  The  desert  of  Mandern,  four  or  five 
days  distant  from  Birni,  produces  a plaut  called  Gang, 
said  to  be  a most  powerful  aphrodisiac.  Dr.  Seetzen 
conjectures  that  it  is  some  species  of  Fungus. 

The  domestic  animals  arc  the  same  as  those  met  Animals 
with  in  Egypt  j but  in  the  woods  there  are  many  of 
the  monkey  tribe,  (F/i,)  particularly  the  Simia  hama- 
dryas,  and  another  differing  from  it  only  in  its  colour 
which  is  a dusky  red.  It  is  called  in  the  Herofova  lan- 
guage Fli  sumsu,  the  red  monkey,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  mischievous  sometimes  attacking  women  when 
unprotected.  There  arc  many  camelopards  ( Ztrdfah ) 
in  the  woods,  on  the  young  shoots  of  which  they 
browse.  In  the  account  of  Bernfi  given  to  Lucas,  this 
animal  is  mentioned  and  fairly  described  under  the 
name  of  sarapat,  a slight  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
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JBORNOC.  word  tirdfah,  whence  the  Preach  have  borrowed  the 
v— word  girmft  and  yet  the  compiler  of  “ the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  African  Association,"  has  gravely  given 
Sheikh  Mohammed's  descriptions,  as  if  the  animal 
had  never  been  heard  of  before  ! Lions  arc  common 
in  the  deserts,  but  not  in  the  inhabited  country.  There 
are  also  wild  dogs  and  foxes  j and  the  flesh  of  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  some  of  the  natives.  Sheep, 
goats,  oxen,  buffaloes,  hip|>opoUmi,  horses  and  camels 
abound,  as  well  as  several  kinds  of  antelopes  j and  the 
horns  of  the  GUndto,  a kind  of  chamois,  arc  used  in 
war  instead  of  trumpets. 

Birds.  Ostriches  arc  very  common,  and  are  hunted  for  their 
flesh  and  feathers.  The  M&tzakweii,  is  represented  as 
a bird  of  incomparable  beauty.  It  is  apparently  a wuter 
fowl,  an  it  feeds  on  fish,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than 
a goose  ; it  has  large  fine  eyes,  and  a most  majestic  gait. 
Can  it  be  one  of  Flamingo  tribe  ? The  Afigenm,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  desert,  approaches  the  ostrich  in  siao, 
and  has  eggs  of  a dark  green  colour,  smaller  and  more 
slender  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  It  is  said  to  feed  on 
carrion,  fish,  and  honey,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
flying  ; but  these  particulars  are  of  doubtful  authority. 
T ne  Mnwdro  is  a small  bird,  kept  ia  cages,  and  the 
Ga  ran#- gent  appears  to  belong  to  the  heron  tribe. 
Tlte  vulture,  called  Hccideyah,  in  Egypt,  is  common, 
as  are  owls  called  Homeh  ; there  are  also  small  birds, 
named  Mmtdk  ami  Ter  gum,  which  make  themselves 
hanging  nests  of  the  twigs  of  trees.  These  nests  have 
a very  small  aperture,  and  are  called  Funtxi-hokura. 
Serpents.  Serpents,  scorpions,  and  other  insects  common  in 
hot  climates,  are  very  numerous.  Locusts  also  abound, 
and  the  species  called  eiyo  is  fried  in  butler  and  eaten. 
The  Guinea  worm,  (Jena  Medinetun,)  is  extremely 
common.  It  makes  its  appearance  oa  all  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  on  the  legs : a cautery  is  applied 
after  the  worm  has  been  extracted.  The  natives  do 
ikH  appear  to  have  any  notion  of  keeping  Bees  for  the 
sake  of  their  honey ; but  collect  from  hollow  trees* 
that  made  by  wild  bees,  and  call  it,  as  well  as  almost 
all  other  sweets,  mama.  Among  the  manufactures, 
with  which  the  Bcrnkwas;  (L  e.  the  people  of  Berttu) 
arc  acquainted,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  salt. 
It  iB  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  a thorny  plant,  which 
arc  boiled  and  purified  ; and  is  much  superior  to  the 
rock  salt  imported  from  Effanb  (AfiuS)  which  is  rather 
„ bitter.  They  cultivate  tobacco,  though  they  never 
smoke  its  leaves,  but  use  them  for  chewing,  and 
manufacture  them  into  snuff ; they  are  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  natron  before  they  are  dried.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  none  but  the  Christians,  Moghrebines,  and 
merchants  at  Bimi,  none  in  short  but  foreigners,  ore 
in  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco.  The  ATgoro,  a kind  of 
nul,  is  imported  from  Canem  and  Eflanh  ; it  is  called 
Ngurm  by  the  Mulliwaor  people  of  Malta,  (Mdfi  or 
MeUi.)  and  the  natives  of  G^ber,  and  is  the  Cota  of  the 
western  coast  ; scarcely  any  of  the  tropical  productions 
of  Africa,  arc  more  naive  really  esteemed  by  the  natives. 
Whips  are  made  out  of  the  hide  of  the  ox  and  hippo- 
potamus ; candles  from  tallow,  ( kati ,)  and  wax.  Two 
kinds  of  fermented  liquor  are  in  use  : the  one  ex- 
tracted from  dales,  the  other  from  dorr  ah  or  mavx. 
The  first,  called  Amderku,  is  made  by  steeping  dates 
in  water,  then  adding  meal,  and  squeezing  the  whole 
through  a cloth  ; the  liquor  thus  procured  is  used  after 
it  has  stood  two  or  three  days.  The  second  is  called 
Sad,  and  is  extremely  intoxicating.  Coffee  is  also 


used  by  the  people  of  Bemd.  They  are  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  musical  instru- 
ments, and  have  lutes  with  five  horse- hair  strings,  and 
wooden  trumpets.  The  use  of  flint  and  ateel  iaxnown 
to  them  ; but  the  mode  of  kindling  a flame,  by  rubbing 
one  stick  held  perpendicularly  upon  another  placed 
in  a horizontal  position,  seems  to  be  that  which  they 
commonly  adopt.  Rings  of  silver,  gold  and  brass, 
sewing  and  packing  needles  ; embroidered  quilts,  anil 
silk  and  cotton  cloths  are  also  manufactured  in  this 
country ; but  their  ignorance  of  the  plough,  the  flail, 
the  simplest  kind  of  mill,  and  many  of  the  commonest 
vegetables  of  the  tropical  regions,  shews  how  backward 
they  are  in  point  of  civilisation.  The  poorer  classes 
live  in  huts  rnuilc  of  day,  and  roofed  with  rushes  ; 
but  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  gTeat,  are  built  of  brick 
or  stone.  The  Sultan's  palace  occupies  a vast  area,  ns 
the  outer  enclosure  comprehends  dwelling  places  for 
all  his  numerous  attendants. 

The  natives,  if  a Pilgrim  named  Abdallah,  whom 
Dr.  Seetzen  met  at  Cairo,  may  be  taken  os  a sample, 
are  tall,  well-formed,  and  muscular,  with  the  negro 
complexion  and  features,  but  thinner  lips  than  is  usual 
in  those  from  the  western  countries.  He  appeared  to 
have  no  excellent  memory,  and  good  abilities;  but  a 
disposition  to  exaggerate,  so  that  considerable  deduc- 
tions must  be  made  from  the  more  flattering  parts  of 
his  narrative.  He  was  a native  of  Affctdch,  a town 
which  he  represented  as  the  Capital  of  a distinct  pro- 
vince, though  only  a/cw  miles  distant  from  Himi,  and 
in  fact  within  sight  of  it.  He  could  rend  and  write  a 
little,  amt  affirmed  that  he  whs  nearly  related  to  the 
Sultan ; but  his  pretentious  to  skill  in  magic,  fee. 
rendered  his  testimony  respecting  bis  rank  and  family 
very  suspicious.  lie  spoke  Arabic  readily,  and  called 
his  own  language  Am szig  AJfatiih  j he  mentioned  also 
the  languages  of  Birni,  Mpadch  and  Kalfci,  which 
appeared  to  be  dialects  nearly  related  to  each  other, 
but  different  from  his  own  language,  and  imperfectly 
understood  by  him. 

According  to  his  representation  the  kingdom  of 
Bernd  contains  the  following  towns,  Kiaseh  as  large  as 
Jfzeh,  the  suburb  of  Cairo;  Buggurvd  as  large  as 
Bui  ilk  ; Brcmengveh,  which  is  obliged  to  furnish  the 
Sultan’s  table  with  sweet  meats ; and  Korak  el  beddcl- 
mh  (b&ldel-demh  ?)  a city  of  refuge  for  murderers.  In 
the  province  of  Affadlh,  Abdallah's  native  country,  he 
named  twelve  towns,  possessing  mosques,  bazars,  &c. 

The  provinces  of  the  empire  appear  to  be  Affadlh, 
Murri,  Mpadeh,  Mhlakveh,  Labkang,  Metcgd,  Bitiri, 
Belila.  The  tributary  states,  Bngirxnf,  WfidAi’orMobba, 
D4r  Fur,  Kordofi,  Sheudi,  Sennkr,  tcc.  to  the  Eas 
and  Effanb  (Afnu  ?)  Join,  Kishenh,  Mandcrah  and 
M^sseneh  to  the  west.  The  latter  reminds  us  of 
Massin&h  mentioned  by  Park  and  Mollien.  Abdallah 
persevered  in  affirming,  that  Cairo  could  bear  no 
comparison  to  llirni ; that  it  was  more  than  one  day’s 
journey  to  go  from  one  end  of  K to  the  other ; that  to 
look  for  a child  lost  there,  was  quite  idle,  8cc.;  and  other 
similar  absurdities,  from  which  the  only  rational  infer- 
ence is,  that  this  city  is  one  of  the  largest  which  the 
Negroes  possess,  it  is  surrounded  by  a strong  wall  of 
stone  and  mortar,  having  stairs  on  the  inside  and  several 

Sites.  There  are  now,  indeed,  two  cities  called 
irni,  five  days  journey  distant  from  each  other  j the 
one  called  Birni-kadlm  or  the  old  ; the  other  Birni- 
jedid,  or  the  new  Birni : the  latter  is  to  the  eastward 
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BORNOU.  of  the  former,  and  was  built  to  avoid  the  incursions 
BORO-  Innumerable  mosques,  provided  with 

DINO.  Infty  minarets  ; the  Janie  or  chief  mosque  having  no 
less  than  seven  ; houses  of  stone  several  stories  high, 
constructed  and  furnished  just  like  those  in  Egypt ; 
schools,  colleges,  &c.  indicate  a decree  of  civilisation 
far  superior  to  that  of  Dir  Fur  and  the  other  Negro 
kingdoms  yet  seen  by  Europeans.  The  cottages  are 
either  quadrangular  or  circular,  and  have  flat  roofs, 
except  those  of  the  Bedwins,  of  which  the  roofs  are 
conical.  There  arc  many  schools,  and  a sort  of  college 
attached  to  the  principal  mosque,  in  which  Arithmetic 
and  other  branches  of  learning,  os  well  os  Divinity,  are 
taught. 


The  Sultan  goes  every  Friday  to  prayers  in  the  great 
mosque,  and  then  distributes  large  sums  in  alms  to 
the  poor ; provisions  are  also  distributed  to  them : 
and  strangers,  who  present  themselves  to  his  Majesty, 
on  that  occasion,  are  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
descension and  liberality.  Once  a year  he  rides  out 
through  a part  of  the  city,  into  the  open  country, 
arrayed  in  all  his  pomp,  and  accompanied  by  his 
courtiers  in  their  most  splendid  attire.  The  multitudes 
on  this  occasion,  are  such  as  to  grind  to  powder  the 
trunks  of  trees  over  which  they  pass  ! The  name  of  the 
Prince  who  reigned  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  Ahmed, 
ibn  Hasan, ibn  Mahmud,  ibn  Abd-er-rah  Man  ibnTahcr. 
The  Sultans  from  whom  he  derived  his  patronymics 
all  followed  each  other  in  regular  succession  ; but 
allowing  twenty-five  years  for  .each  reign,  the  first 
could  not  have  flourished  earlier  than  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century ; yet  we  know  from  Leo 
Africanus,  that  this  Empire  was  existing  at  least  four 
hundred  years  ago.  The  taxes  levied  by  the  Sultan  are 
paid  by  the  poor  in  kind;  by  the  rich  in  gold,  or  in 
male  and  female  slaves.  The  ministers  of  religion, 
the  learned  and  pilgrims,  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
A contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  paid 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  it  is  called  Siccah  (coin)  by 
the  Arabs,  and  Ungumszekb,  by  the  Bcmkwa. 
lahibitaau  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Mohammedans,  and 
they  circumcise  both  sexes.  There  are  also  Christians 
who  are  not  slaves ; they  do  not  circumcise  their  chil- 


dren, but  they  observe  certain  festivals,  though  they  BORNOU. 
have  no  churches.  There  are  no  Jews,  but  many 
Negro  and  Abyssinian  slaves.  The  latter  are  well 
drubbed,  till  they  cry  out  Lb  ilah  i U'allah  tea  i , ^ 
Mohammed  refill  allah ! and  then  they  are  considered  v 
as  orthodox  Musulmen.  Several  French  slaves  were 
possessed  by  the  Sultan,  some  of  whom  were  allowed 
to  wear  the  European  dress.  They  had  been  employed 
by  him  in  the  establishment  of  a cannon  foundery  j 
and  we  may  suppose,  in  the  management  of  his  artil- 
lery, as  Abdallah  added,  that  he  never  trusted  the 
use  of  cannons  to  any  of  his  vassals  and  great  men. 

Thij  report  of  a cannon  foundery  at  Bernd,  improbable 
as  it  may  appear,  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
a native  of  Bagirmf,  who  described  the  process  by 
which  cannons  are  cast.  It  is  however  contradicted  by 
Captain  Lyon’s  informants.  Gold  and  silver  money  is 
coined  by  the  Sultan,  and  Spanish  and  Imperial  dollars, 
together  with  Venetian  zecchins  are  current ; but  not 
cauries,  ( Cypraa  moneta ,)  which  are  only  used  as 
ornaments  for  the  women’s  dress.  This  account  of 
the  coin  current  in  Bernfi,  is  also  at  variance  with  the 
information  received  by  Captain  Lyon,  and  is  perhaps 
false.  Several  tribes  of  Bedwins,  who  speak  Arabic, 
and  are  frequently  in  a state  of  rebellion,  occupy  diffe- 
rent portions  of  this  country.  Their  occupations  and 
character,  resemble  those  of  their  more  eastern 
brethren.  There  are  many  Negro  slaves  from  a southern 
and  very  hot  country,  called  Banda.  (The  Feudah  of 
Lyon,  p.  148.  ?)  They  have  remarkably  white  and  sharp 
teeth,  for  they  file  their  front  teeth  to  a point } they 
also  bore  holes  in  their  lips,  and  stick  pieces  of  ivory 
in  them  gold  ear  and  nose  rings  form  the  remainder 
of  their  decorations. 

(See  Leo  Africanus;  Marmol’s  Africa  { the  Publica - 
turn*  of  the  African  Association.  Burckhardt’s  Travels  in 
Nubia,  and  Valera  tPbrter  Samlung , an  Appendix  to 
Adelung’s  Mithridates,  vol.  iv.,  in  which  there  are  voca- 
bularies of  the  Bemkwa  language.  Seetzen’s  Com- 
tnuniealions,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  this  article 
has  been  drawn,  in  Von  Zach’s  Monatliche  Corres- 
pondents, vol.  xxii.  p.  369.  338.  Lyon's  Travels  in  Africa, 
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BORODINO,  a village  of  Russia,  situated  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Moska,  and  about  ninety  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  has  been  noted  since  the 
year  1813,  for  the  destructive  engagement  which  took 
place  there  between  the  French  and  Russians.  In 
September  of  that  year,  the  latter  having  collected 
their  forces  near  this  place,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  100,000  men,  determined  to  risk  a general  battle 
with  their  invaders.  This  commenced  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  that  month,  and  was  obstinately 
contested  by  both  parties  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day ; in  which  the  French  pushed  forward,  re- 
rdiess  of  loss,  and  carried  several  of  the  Russian 
tteries,  which  the  latter  made  the  most  valiant  but 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain.  They  therefore 
retired  from  the  contest  towards  Moscow,  with  the 
loss  of  about  30,000  men,  but  without  being  pursued. 
The  intrepid  Prince  Bagration  fell  in  this  conflict.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  not  much  if  at  all,  less  than  that 


of  the  Russians  ; and  Marshals  Murat,  Key,  and 
Eugene  Beauliarnois,  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
on  this  occasion. 

BORONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Octandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
four  partite  j petals  four ; anthcrae  pedicellate,  below 
the  apex  of  the  filaments  j style  from  the  apex  of  the 
germen,  very  short  j stigma  capitate  ; capsules  four, 
coalescing ; seeds  arillate.  The  B.  pinna ta,  the  only 
species  described  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  is  a native  of 
New  South  Wales.  Smith’s  Tracts,  290.  tom.  iv.  j An- 
drews's Rejtository,  58. 

BOROUGH,  Goth,  bairgan  ; A.  S.  beorgan,  birgan, 
byrgan  : to  bar,  to  defend,  to  fortify. 

A Burg  or  Borough  meant  formerly  a fortified  town. 
See  Tooke,  ii.  183.  And  Verstegan  says,  u all  places 
that  in  old  time  hail  among  our  ancestors  the  name  of 
Bourroughs,  were  places  one  way  or  other  fenced  or 
fortified.”  Restitution  of  Decayed  intelligence,  ch.  riu 
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yi*  rows  eke  four  hundred  jer,  and  four  score,  & Jrnttcne 
AAur  fat  k<rj  of  Rome  first  was  mad  ir  he  wane 

R Gloucester , p,  47. 

Hit  $-*  nojt  semly  fono}.  In  cjte  ae  in  bam'ton 
>at  usurer*  o>  regratoura,  for  eny  kynne  jeftc* 
lie  fraunebiaed  for  a free  mu.  and  bare  fall  name. 

Piert  Pluuhman,  p.  43. 

Wherefore  by  secret  me  any*  they  apoynted  a da  ye  of  assemble 
amonfre  thcvmsclfe,  Sl  sodeynly  well  urmyd  entryd  y*  townc  of 
Bragis,  and  slewe  therein  dyurrs  of  y4 erlr*  aenianntys,  and  some 
of  the  borough  m&latersof  the  snyde  to  wise,  such  as  they  auspectyd 
to  be  of  couaceyll  of  Use  leuyinge  of  the  sayde  taske. 

Fabyan.  Coro/i  V.  p.  4.16.  .4**0,  1323. 

The  sayd  king  therefore  built  there  a torov,  by  the  which  he 
. also  erected  a pailacc  for  hitnselfe,  makiag  the  burgeue*  there  aa 
free  as  any  other  burg  out  of  y*  real  me  were. 

Slow,  Anno,  1107.  Henry  /. 

Now  Use  thing  that  terrified  us,  was  the  full  moone  shining 
all  night  long,  nnd  the  flat  levell  and  plainc  fields  not  able  to 
afford  ns,  if  wc  had  been  distressed  and  put  to  our  shifts,  any 
borough  to  shelter  ns.  Holland.  Ammianue,  fol.  114. 

The  borrotrmatleri  aonne  told  me,  that  ho  would  go  to  Amster- 
dam with  hb  lading  of  stockfish,  wl»o  gaue  me  a barrell  of  strong 
be* re,  and  brought  it  in  aboord  oar  ship  himsrlfe. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  6(c.  Stephan  Uurrougk,  v.  i.  fol.  295. 

No  oflice-clerks  with  busy  face, 

To  make  fools  wonder  as  they  pass, 

Whisper  dull  nothings  in  his  ear, 

'Bout  some  rogue  borough-monger  there. 

Cooper.  The  Retreat  of  Arittippiu,  Epistle 

Besides  the  derivations  given  above,  the  pro- 
foundly learned  author  of  the  Imtitutes  observes, 
that  " of  Boroughs,  some  be  walled,  and  some  not  I ' 
and  he  says,  thnl  the  word  Hot  hoe  signified  a pledge, 
and  that  the  word  was  " taken,  in  former  times,  for 
those  companies  of  ten  families,  which  were  one 
another’s  pledge."  Whatever  may  hove  been  the 
primitive  signification  of  the  word  ••  Borough,"  it 
seems  early  to  have  been  restricted  to  those"  towns 
which  sent  Burgesses  to  Parliament ; and  in  its  yet 
earlier  usage,  it  may  possibly  be  referred  to  a period 
anterior  to  the  distinctive  institution  of  cities  ; whence 
wc  read  in  the  old  authorities,  that  " every  city  is  a 
Borough,  but  every  Borough  is  not  a city."  ■'  It  is 
to  wit,  says  Littleton,  $ 164,  " that  the  ancient  towns 
called  Boroughs,  be  the  most  ancient  towns  that  be 
within  England  , for  the  towns  that  now  he  cities  or 
counties  in  old  times  were  Boroughs,  and  called 
Boroughs,  for  of  such  old  towns  called  Boroughs 
eame  the  Burgesses  of  the  Parliament,  &c.  &c."  And 
Lord  Coke,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  says  that 
they  were  •<  ancient  towns  held  of  the  King,  or  of 
some  other  Lord,  and  sending  Burgesses  to  the  Par* 

1 lament.  This  privilege,  or,  as  in  former  days  it 
was  considered,  this  costly  duty,  was,  it  is  probable 
originally  imposed  on  the  largest  and  wealthiest  towns’. 
°,r.  ott  ?^ose,  w*“'d»  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
clicntship  of  some  Baron.  (Sec  Hume,  vol.  1,  Appen- 
dll  I.  p.  205.  8vo  edition.)  The  common  termination 
of  many  of  our  names  of  places,  Jury,  (as  Salisbury 
Tewkesbury,  &c.)  was  of  equivalent  signification 
and  marks  those  places  as  having,  at  some  time 
enjoyed  the  privileges  and  rank  of  Boroughs,  The 
establishment  of  Corporation!  was  considerably  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  at  which  Boroughs  were  first 
known  in  this  country,  as  a distinct  class  of  towns 
though  prior  (B  their  sending  Burgesses  to  Parliament  ’ 
being  clearly  Inter,  though  it  may  not  be  quite  w 
clear  how  much  later  than  the  Norman  conquest  It 
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appears,  indeed,  that  the  Conqueror  himself  gave  a 
charter  to  the  City  of  London  ; (stat.  Merton,  1235,  kuuc;ii. 
cap.  ti.  ; ) hut  this,  as  is  remarked  by  the  historian 
whom  we  have  already  cited,  (Hume,  vol.  ii.  Appen-  B()RREL 
dixll.  p.  118,  8vo  edition)  “ was  not  a letter  patent, 
creating  a Corporation,  but  a letter  of  protection,  nnd 
a declaration  that  the  citizens  should  not  be  treated  os 
slaves,”  The  Farliameut  convened  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  a.  d.  1265, 
was  the  first  in  which  Representatives  were  summoned 
from  the  Boroughs ; the  less  deroocratical  spirit  of 
former  reign,  having  considered  that  order  of  men 
as  too  mean  to  take  part  in  the  notional  councils. 

(Rymcr,  i.  8(12.) 

The  number  of  Boroughs  in  England  nnd  Wale*, 
including  cities  and  cinque  ports,  from  which  Repre- 
sentatives are  sent,  is  215.  Boroughs  possess  their 
privileges  although  they  may  not  be  incorporated. 

BOROUGH  BRIDGE,  a borough  in  the  west  riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  which  returns  two  Members 
to  Parliament.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Ure.  Here 
in  1321,  Edward  II.  defeated  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  j 
who  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  beheaded  at 
Pontefract  a few  days  after  the  battle.  Population  in 
1821,  860.  Distant  217  miles  north  from  London, 

17  north-west  from  York. 

BOROUGH  ENGLISH,  a custom  in  certain  manors 
and  boroughs,  regulating  the  descent  of  lands,  whereby 
they  are  inherited  by  the  youngest,  instead  of  the 
eldest  son.  The  name,  according  to  Glnnvillc,  (lib. 

7.  cap.  3.  to  9.  cited  by  Co.  Litt.l  10)wns  given,  because 
the  custom  originated  in  England.  Like  the  custom 
of  " Gavelkind"  it  was  of  Saxon  birth,  but  was  re- 
cognised and  retained  under  the  Anglo-Norman  law. 

It  yet  prevails  in  some  manors,  and  is  one  of  those 
customs  of  which  it  is  technically  said  " the  law  takes 
notice/*— that  is,  when  proof  shall  have  been  adduced 
that  certain  lands  are  subject  to  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  the  law  will  adjudge  the  right  therein  accord- 
ingly, without  calling  on  the  youngest  son  to  prove 
what  that  custom  is.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  autho- 
rities, that  the  reason  of  the  custom  was  the  greater 
need  of  provision  in  which  the  youngest  child  would 
stand  at  the  death  of  his  father,  than  his  elder 
brethren  ; and  it  may  be  considered  as  a remnant  of 
the  pastoral  state  of  our  British  and  German  ances- 
tors. See  2 Blackst.  Com.  83.  From  the  same  feeling 
may  be  derived  another  rule  of  the  custom  of  Borough 
English,  by  which  the  widow  took  as  dower  the  whole, 
and  not  a third  only  of  her  husband’s  lands. 

BORRACHIO,  a word  used  by  Drydcn  and  Con- 
greve, to  express  a drunkard.  It  is  corrupted  from 
the  Spanish  Borracho,  drunk,  which  is  made  from 
Borracha,  a leathern  bottle. 

BOIIREL,  n.  1 Mr.  Tyrwhit  derives  it  from  the 
Bo'aHBL,  adj.  f Fr.  bureau,  which  Cotgrave  says, 
is  a thick  coarse  clonth  of  a brown  russet,  or  dark 
mingled  colour.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  applied  to 
those  who  wore  such  coarse  garments  j also  to  laymen. 

This  is  to  *«y,  if  I be  £*7*  sire  alirru-c, 

I wol  rrnne  out,  my  borel  for  to  shore. 

Sire  oldc  fool,  wluu  lirlpcth  tbre  to  splrn  ? 

Chancer.  The  H'if  of  Bathes,  Prologue,  r.’  5930. 

For,  sire  and  dam*,  trusted]  me  right  ml, 

Our  orisons  ben  more  effector!, 

And  more  we  seen  of  Crist**  sreree  thing**. 

Than  borel  folk,  although  that  they  be  King**. 

Jd.  The  Sompnomrte  Tale,  r.  745 J. 
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Thu*  1 wbiehe  am  a W/  clerke , 

Purpose  for  to  writ*  a book* 

Alter  the  world*  that  wbllome  tokc 
Loiurt*  time  in  old*  daies  paired. 

C oH-rr.  Con/.  Am.  frehfir,  fol.  1. 

Had  they  them  seine*  but  light  to  see  the  ropes, 

And  snares  of  Hell  which  for  their  feete  are  dreat, 

Bieuutc  thy  pill  and  pole,  byrause  thy  wrest, 

Dveauae  they  rouet  more  than  borrrtl  men. 

Gtucaigme.  The  Fruit**  of  Worrt. 

BORROMEAN  ISLANDS,  the  name  of  two  small, 
but  celebrated  inlands,  situated  in  the  Logo  Maggiore. 
This  lake  lies  near  the  south-east  termination  of  the 
Alps,  in  Northern  Italy,  and  is  nearly  fifty  tuilea  long, 
and  five  or  six  broad.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
picturesque  beauty,  and  the  two  islands  of  I sola  Bella 
and  I sola  Mad  re,  occupy  a part  of  its  most  western 
bav,  and  received  their  present  appellation  from  the 
family  of  Borromeo,  to  whom  they  formerly  belonged. 
These  islands  derive  their  celebrity  entirely  from  the 
artificial  decorations  they  have  received,  and  which 
has  rendered  them  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Previously  to 
that  period,  they  were  little  more  than  barren  rocks, 
but  about  that  time,  Vitaliano,  Count  Borromeo, 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
ordered  them  to  be  covered  with  earth  from  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  lake,  and  to  be  converted  into  gardens, 
Isola  Bella  rises  in  ten  successive  terraces,  to  the 
height  of  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  each 
regularly  decreasing  in  size,  till  the  series  ends  in  a 
platform,  paved  with  marble,  and  surrounded  with  a 
balustrade.  The  whole  is  environed  with  gigantic 
statues  of  gods,  goddesses,  and  other  figures.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  the  must  delicious  fruit  trees, 
and  evergreens,  some  of  which  are  natives  of  more 
southern  climes.  A handsome  palace  stands  near  the 
western  extremity  of  this  island,  the  base  of  which 
rests  upon  arches  formed  into  grottoes,  and  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake.  This  palace  is  also  enriched 
with  the  most  costly  ornaments,  chiefly  in  marble  and 
shell  work.  At  the  southern  angles  of  the  garden, 
there  stands  tw'o  round  towers  with  lofty  cham- 
bers, richly  ornamented  with  similar  materials,  and  en- 
compassed with  groves  of  orange  trees,  laurels,  lofty 
cypresses,  aud  odoriferous  plants.  IsolaMadre  is  the 
larger  island,  and  consists  of  seven  terraces,  which, 
from  the  base  being  broader,  and  higher  above  the 
water,  do  not  appear  so  elevated  as  the  former,  though 
the  summit  is  ubout  the  same  height.  Its  palace, 
gardens,  groves,  and  summer  houses,  do  not  remark- 
ably differ  from  those  of  Isola  Bella.  From  the  size  of 
the  islands,  all  the  decorations  are  necessarily  upon  a 
limited  scale ; but  most  of  them  have  been  considered 
as  perfect  models  of  their  kind. 

These  islands,  after  passing  from  the  family  of  Bor- 
romeo, came  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  were  afterwards  granted,  by  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  for  assistance 
she  had  received  from  him. 

BORROW STOWNESS,  a considerable  seaport  and 
Borough  of  a Barony  of  Scotland,  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Forth,  in  the  coHnty  of  Linlithgow,  and 
about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Edinburgh.  The  town 
stand h on  u point  of  land  projecting  into  the  river, 
which  is  between  three  and  four  miles  broad, 
and  seems  well  adapted  by  nature  for  a harbour. 


The  town  is  old,  and  but  indifferently  built ; but  was  RORROW- 
for  many  years  the  seat  of  considerable  trade.  Early 

in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Custom  bouse  was  

transferred  from  Blackness  to  this  place,  where  it  BORROW, 
still  remains.  After  this  it  became  the  chief  port 
in  which  the  Glasgow  merchants  carried  on  their  trade 
with  the  eastern  part  of  the  country ; but  since  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  which  connects  tbe  Forth  and 
Clyde,  a great  part  of  this  has  been  transferred  to 
Grangemouth,  where  it  enters  the  former  river.  The 
pier,  basin  and  harbour,  cover  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  are  of  easy  access  ; the  last  is  esteemed 
the  best  in  the  whole  river,  and  at  spring  tides,  the 
depth  of  water  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet.  Soap 
and  salt  arc  made  here  in  considerable  quantities,  ana 
a few  ships  are  annually  fitted  out  for  the  Greenland 
whale-fishery.  Coals,  salt,  and  soap,  are  the  chief 
exports ; while  grain,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  colonial 
produce,  and  some  other  articles,  are  imported.  A 
manufacture  of  earthenware  was  also  introduced  in 
1784.  The  trade  of  this  town,  and  especially  the 
w hale-fishery,  has  increased  since  1811;  and  the  j>opu» 
lution  of  the  whole  parish,  including  the  village  of 
Kinneil,  was  at  the  last  census,  3018.  The  collieries 
in  its  vicinity  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  and 
extend  far  under  the  river. 

BORROW,  c.  N A.  8.  btorgim  ; Dutch,  borghen  ; 

Bo'anow,  n.  I Ger.  bergen,  to  guard,  to  secure. 

Bo'rhowbr,  VScc  Boaoron.  A borowc  was  for- 

Bo'»kowtxo,  [ mcriy  used  for  what  we  now  call 

Bo'ksoldex.  J a security,  any  person  or  thing 
by  which  repayment  is  secured  j and  by  which  the 
lender  is  defended  or  guarded  from  the  loss  of  his 
loan.  Tooke,  ii.  185.  My  faith  to  bertee ; Saint 
John  to  horwe  ,*  Mr.  Tyrwhit  interprets,— my  faith  for 
a pledge  ; Saint  John  for  a security. 

To  borrow,  in  mercantile  concerns,  is  to  take  or 
receive  the  money,  or  other  property  of  another,  upon 
a promise  or  pledge,  or  security  given  to  repay  or 
return  it. 

To  take  or  receive  without  such  a pledge  i — a gentle 
term  for — to  steal,  to  thieve. 

And  bvrutJe  of  lijnn  hcrrppe  an  hondred  >oua*ud  marc. 

To  wendc  wvV  to  be  koly  fond,  Sl  >at  w*a  eomdel  aterc. 

It  Glomrtler,  p.  393. 

To  bind  him  rode  bornrt*,  and  sauf  eoadat  ml  so. 

td.  p.  497. 

Nlen  xcre,  sals  my  bukc,  lasted  so  gxet*  norrywe, 

V*  bksshop  cterkes  take,  bar  lyuea  tor  to  borrmee. 

it  Bruit  nr,  p.  76. 

Vow  brongbtest  me  bemvet.  my  byddyng  to  falfille 

TO  lyre  on  me  and  lorye  me.  all  J>y  l jve  lyme. 

/*kn  P ton  A man,  p.  16. 

This  Palamon  anrwefd,  I grunt  it  thee. 

And  thus  they  hen  departed  til  a raorwe, 

WUan  eche  of  beta  hath  kid  liis  frith  to  Invar. 

CJumcrr.  Tk r Knight **  Tale,  r.  1622. 

MoMfl  thk»  bed  tbon  must  foe  'indigene* 

Or  atele,  or  bn^e,  or  borne  thy  dispone*. 

hL  Tk t Mam  •>/  Law  T*U>  v.  4524*. 

For  winch  tbk  mat  chant  is  to  faria  gone 

To  bvrme  of  ccrUtn  frrndes  that  he  hnd 

A certaiu  frnuke*,  aud  (tom  with  him  he  ladik. 

td.  TK e SAtfniujnnri  Tale,  V.  13262. 

But  loketh,  tor  non  negligence  or  tlontb. 

Ye  taric  us  here  no  lender  than  to  morwe. 

Kav,  quod  this  clerk,  bare  here  iny  faith  to  bonce. 

Jd.  The  Tate,  r.  11&44. 
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Thu*  witt  lie  for  the  time  in  injne 
7111  that  he  sbulde  go  to  Vroye  ; 

But  tbo  the  made  mochell  sorowe 
And  he  his  tronth  lejrd  to  bonwe 
To  come,  and  if  that  be  liue  mate 
Agelne,  within  a moneth  daie. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  i».  fol.  C7. 
That  other  (Prodigality)  all  his  owne  and  more, 
Ayene  the  u-iac  mauncw  lore, 

Yeiaeth  aud  diapendeth  here  and  there. 

So  that  hjrro  recheth  nener  where, 

While  be  mate  borowe,  he  woll  diapende, 

Tyll  at  last  be  aaitli,  I wvode. 

Id.  Ib.  book  r.  fol.  127. 

For  ye  shall  vaderstande  that  at  those  dayea,  by  lycenee 
graantrd  vnto  the  Jeweaof  the  kynge,  they  might  take  by  rsuryof 
eury  man  that  of  iheym  wolde  borowe  money,  U d for  a W.  for  a 
wx'ke  leodynge,  & so  of  gretter  A of  smaller  sdmes  after  that  rate. 

Fabyan.  Henry  I It.  Anno,  1263. 
And  she  four  lady)  was  bonnet,  sayd  Robyn, 

Betwene  a knight  and  me. 

Of  a lytell  money  that  1 hym  lent, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tree  j 

• •••■• 

The  Monkc  swore  a full  grcte  othe, 

With  a sory  ehere. 

Of  the  horowrkode  thou  apekett  to  me, 

Herd*  1 nerer  ere. 

Hi  lean.  A Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Mode. 

Concernyng  mervhauttdiw,  & chapmen,  the  leaae  borowyng 
were  among  thorn,  the  better  should  the  common  wealth  be. 

Tyndall.  WVhi,  fol.  215. 

And  not  onelye  lette  them  cary  and  conuay  oot  with  them  al 
theyrowne,  but  lent  therm  also  so  great  substaunce  of  theirs,  that 
the  Hebrewes  as  the  Scripture  saith  in  their  going  with  that 
plentumss  borowymg,  sporlrd  the  Egypcions. 

her  The  mas  Afore.  Worker,  fol.  1295. 

So  that  tenne  tythlnga  make  an  hundred , and  fire  made  a lathe 
or  wapentake,  of  which  tenne,  each  one  was  bound  for  another, 
and  die  eldest  or  beat  of  them,  whom  they  called  the  Tythingnaa 
or  Bowlder,  that  is,  the  eldest  pledge  became  surety  for  all  the 
rest.  Spencer  on  Ireland. 

And  now  she  wishes  she  could  borrow  Esau's  tongue  as  well  as 
his  garments,  that  she  might  securely  decehrc  all  the  senses  of 
him,  which  bad  suffered  hiauclfc  more  dangerously  deceived  with 
his  affection.  Hall.  Cent.  Of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

Am  for  his  pan egy rick  oration,  he  was  in  penning  it  ten  years. 


and  by  the  report  of  some,  fifteen,  which  he  is  thought  to  hare 
translated  and  borrowed  out  of  Corgiiu  the  Leon  tine  and  Lyaiaa. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  758, 

Aa  I hare  scene  some  infants  of  the  sword 

Well  knowne,  and  practis'd  borrowers  on  their  word, 

Gire  than  hen  by  stealth,  and  whispering  in  the  rare. 

For  what  they  straight  would  to  the  world  forswrnnr. 

Ben  Jenson.  Epistle  to  Sir  E.  SacvilU. 

Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tia  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  war'd ; 

No,  *tis  the  tender  swain's  well  guided  shears, 

Who  haring  now,  to  pay  his  annual  cure, 

Borrow'd  yonr  fleece,  to  you  a cumbrous  load, 

Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

There  is  a poorer  errata  re  In  the  world  than  this,  ami  he  k a 
borrower  of  snuff } a fellow  that  keeps  no  boa  of  HU  own,  but  in 
always  asking  others  for  a pinch.  Tat  Ur,  No.  35. 

Betides,  as  the  English  and  Norman  languages  were  concur- 
rently used  by  our  ancestors  for  several  centuries  together,  the 
two  Idioms  nnre  naturally  assimilated,  and  mutually  borrowed 
from  each  other.  Btackstone.  Commentaries,  lit.  p.319. 


two  Idioms  bare  naturally  assimilated,  and  mutually  borrowed 
from  each  other.  Btackstone.  Commentaries,  ill,  p.319. 

Upon  hiring  or  borrowing,  the  hirer  or  borrower,  al  the  same 
time  that  he  acquires  a property  in  the  thing  lent,  may  al«o 
become  indebted  to  the  lender,  upon  his  contract  to  restore  the 
money  borrowed,  to  pay  the  price  or  premium  of  the  loun,  the 
hire  of  tht  horse,  or  the  like.  id.  lb.  d.  p.  4C4. 


BORSORDER  or  BORSOD,  a County  of  Hungary,  BORSOR- 
lyintr  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thesis,  and  intersected  DER. 
by  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Counties  of  Ciomor  and  Tornn,  y ^ • 

and  includes  an  area  of  sixty-five  German,  or  about 
1380  English  square  miles.  The  climate  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  King- 
dom, producing  abundance  of  corn  and  wine.  The 
forests  are  also  valuable,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
prosecuted  with  such  success,  that  thousands  are 
annually  exported.  According  to  Professor  Senno- 
witz’s  estimate  in  1815,  Borsorder  contained  twelve 
market  towns,  and  167  villages-  The  place  in  which 
the  Comitatus  assemble  is  Miskolz,  a market  town 
with  a population  of  about  13,500  inhabitants.  The 
people  in  the  whole  Comitatus  amounted  to  137,340, 

Besides  being  rich  in  vegetable  products,  it  contains 
several  iron  forges  and  furnaces,  and  has  a warm 
bath  at  Tapoltza. 

BORYA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  TYiotcia, 
order  Diandria.  Generic  character : male  flower,  calyx 
of  four  leaves  ; corolla  none  } stamina  two  or  three } 
female  flower,  calyx  of  four  leaves,  unequal ; corolla 
none } stigma  capitate  j berry  one-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  four  species,  natives  of  different 
parts  of  America.  Michaux,  Flora  Bor  eali- Americana, 

Phris,  1803. 

BOS,  from  the  Greek  flow*,  an  Ox,  Ray,  Lin.,  Illig., 

Cut.  Ox,  Pen. ; in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cavicomm,  order  Ruminantia,  class 
Mammalia.  Generic  character : horns  bending  out 
laterally,  and  forwards,  upwards  or  downwards  j 
muzzle  large  ; no  upper  incisor  nor  any  canine  teeth ; 
skin  of  the  neck  pendulous ; limbs  large  and  unwieldy. 

Amongst  the  variety  of  animals  which  have  been 
provided  by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature  to  supply  tho 
wants  of  man,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  on  which 
the  necessaries  of  life  so  much  depend  ns  on  those 
which  compose  this  genns.  From  them  we  are  supplied 
with  milk,  butter,  tallow  hides,  and  a variety  of  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  oe  detailed  here.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  they  formed  the  greater  part  of 
patriarchal  wealth,  and  they  are  still  considered  ns  the 
great  staple  commodity  of  many  countries.  This  has 
led  to  great  attention  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
in  such  species  as  have  been  domesticated  > on  which 
point  nearly  as  much  pains  have  been  taken  as  in  the 
breeding  of  Horses  } the  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  farmer  can  now  almost  to  a certainty,  rear  such 
breeds  of  cattle  as  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  to  oe  grazed  j and  such  os  shall  be  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  the  dairy  or  the  market,  os  he 
may  think  fit.  If  the  animal  be  intended  for  the 
market,  be  will  choose  such  as  are  barrel-chested,  ns 
they  arc  called,  because  he  knows  that  they  will  be 
fattened  with  little  difficulty  ; whilst  on  the  contrary. 

Cows  intended  for  the  dairy,  will  be  required  to  be 
such  as  are  flat-sided,  or  narrow-chested,  which  ore 
fattened  with  difficulty,  and  therefore  give  more 
milk  in  consequence  of  the  nourishment  taken  by  the 
animal  not  being  so  readily  converted  into  fiat.  But 
the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  mint  be  left 
to  the  Agriculturist,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Oxen  and 
Horses  present,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  example 
of  the  providence  of  nature  in  adapting  the  size  of  the 
animal  to  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  destined  to  live,  which  may  be  well  seen 
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in  contrasting  the  cattle  of  Devonshire  and  the  southern 
' counties,  where  pasture  is  plentiful,  with  the  little 
stunted  animals  which  graze  on  the  sterile  hills  of 
Scotland. 

The  animals  which  form  this  genus  live  in  herds  ; 
the  female  generally  goes  with  young  between  nine 
and  twelve  months,  and  after  she  has  calved,  hides 
her  offspring  in  some  unfrequented  spot,  to  which  she 
repairs  two  or  three  times  a day  to  suckle  it  ; should 
it  accidentally  be  discovered,  the  cries  of  the  young 
animal  soon  bring  the  herd,  which  quickly  oblige  the 
intruder  to  retire. 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  Ox  tribe  have  been 
frequently  the  subject  of  idolatrous  worship ; the 
calves  of  the  Israelites  are  a well-known  example, 
which  they  arc  believed  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  who  worshipped  the  God  Apis  under  the 
figure  of  an  Ox.  The  Hindoos  also  hold  it  in  great 
veneration,  and  from  religious  motives  will  not 
destroy  it. 

B.Taurus,  Lin.;  IcBtevf  Ordinaire,  Buff. ; the  Bull,  Pen. 
From  this  species  it  is  believed,  that  our  domestic 
animals  ore  derived,  and  that  the  trivial  points  in 
which  they  differ,  arc  depending  upon  accident,  or  the 
state  in  which  they  live  : their  specific  character  con- 
sists in  hnving  the  forehead  longer  than  its  breadth, 
and  the  horns  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a promi- 
nent line,  which  divides  the  forehead  from  the  occiput; 
they  are  also  provided  with  a dewlap,  which  is  a very 
loose  and  pendulous  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  neck. 
These  animals  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
under  very  trifling  differences,  depending  upon  local 
circumstances. 

The  wild  species  are  to  be  found  in  small  numbers 
in  Poland,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  Lithuania  and 
about  Mount  Caucasus. 

The  tame  species,  from  which  all  the  improved 
breeds  have  originally  been  formed,  are  natives  of 
Poland  and  Holstein,  and  are  the  finest  and  largest. 
The  smallest  cattle  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and 
very  frequently  both  males  and  females  have  no  horns. 
There  were  formerly  in  the  woods  of  Drumlennig, 
Dumfriesshire,  North  Britain,  some  very  remarkable 
wild  cattle,  perfectly  white  except  the  muzzle  and  ears, 
which  were  black ; they  were  shot  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Queenaberry,  to  whom  they  belonged,  and 
sold  in  Dumfries  market  for  beef ! ! Some  of  the 
same  breed,  however,  still  remain  in  Lord  Tanker- 
ville’s  park  at  Cltillingham,  in  Northumberland  ; they 
are  very  shy,  swift,  and  savage.  These  animals 
bear  the  name  of  Bisontes  Jubati,  from  a story  told 
of  them  by  an  old  Scottish  writer,  who  described 
them  as  having  " manes  like  Lions  ;"  this,  however, 
is  not  now  the  case,  and  it  is  a great  doubt  whether 
they  ever  had  them,  though  Penant  says,  he  cannot 
but  give  credit  to  it. 

The  history  of  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  cattle 
belongs  to  the  Agriculturist,  and  to  the  article  on 
Agriculture,  the  reader  must  be  referred  for  informa- 
tion, as  to  which  animal  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  may  be  required. 

B.  I 'rut,  Grad,  Illig.  ; Zubi  of  the  Poles  ; B. 
Americanist,  Gmel.  j B.  Bison,  Lin. ; the  Bison.  This 
animal  is  considered  the  largest  quadruped  next  to  the 
Rhinoceros,  and  is  very  wild.  It  is  distinguished  by 
a prominent  and  very  broad  forehead  ; the  horns  are 
attached  below  the  occipital  crest ; the  bead  and  neck 


of  the  male  are  covered  with  a kind  of  woolly  hair, 
which  is  very  long  under  the  throat  ; and  it  has  a pair 
of  ribs  more  than  the  other  species.  This  animal  is 
found  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  animal  exhibited  in 
London  within  the  last  three  years,  under  the  name  of 
Bonassus,  belonged  to  this  species ; it  was  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  the  head,  neck,  throat,  and  the  chest 
about  half  way  down,  were  covered  with  the  same  kind 
of  long  woolly  hair  ; the  belly,  back,  und  hind  quarters 
of  the  animal  appeared  as  if  shorn,  in  consequence  of 
the  hair  on  those  parti  being  short  as  in  other  oxen; 
the  horns  were  short  and  thick  ; the  animal  was  very 
savage,  and  was  said  to  be  brought  from  America. 
Cuvier  has  made  two  species  of  them,  calling  the  latter 
le  Bison  cCAmerUfue,  but  he  confesses,  that  the  two 
animals  have  not  been  sufficiently  compared. 

These  animals  are  remarkably  swift,  so  as  easily  to 
escape  front  the  Indians.  They  are  bunted  in  various 
parts  of  America  in  different  modes.  In  Canada  the 
hunters  light  up  the  dry  grass  round  a considerable 
extent  of  land,  and  as  it  consumes,  close  in  their  ranks 
till  the  frightened  animals  are  easily  destroyed.  In 
Louisiana  they  get  as  close  to  the  animal  as  possible, 
by  riding  against  the  wind,  and  then  ham-string  him; 
whilst  in  South  America  lie  is  fairly  hunted  down. 

They  defend  themselves  against  the  attack  of  rave- 
nous animals  by  placing  the  weakest  in  the  middle, 
and  forming  a large  circle,  present  a strong  array  of 
horns  against  their  enemy. 

B.  Bubalus,  Lin.,  Cuv. ; le  Baffle,  Buff. ; Buffalo , 
Pen.  This  animal  very  much  resembles  the  common 
Ox  ; it  is  however  distinguished  from  it  by  having  the 
head  smaller  and  ears  larger  ; the  horns  very  large, 
straight  some  way  from  their  base  and  bending  out- 
wards, compressed,  and  having  a sharp  edge  in  front; 
the  limbs  are  very  long,  and  there  is  no  dewlap  to  the 
neck  ; their  skin  is  generally  brown,  and  the  fur  very 
short ; eyes  white.  They  are  found  wild  in  India  and 
Africa,  more  particularly  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  said  to  he  very  vicious  and  treacherous 
animals  : they  are  fond  of  marshy  districts,  wallowing 
in  the  mud,  and  they  swim  well.  The  French  natural- 
ists do  not  believe  that  they  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  Pennant  considers  them  to  be  the  same 
animals  described  by  Aristotle  under  the  name  floe* 
•ipiot.  They  arc  very  common  in  Italy,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  that  country  in  the  sixth 
century  ; they  are  used  there,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and 
India,  both  for  the  duiry  and  for  labour  ; their  flesh  is 
very  coarse,  but  the  hide  is  exceedingly  strong  and 
tough,  so  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  a common  bullet. 
It  is  a very  curious  circumstance  that  the  Cow  refuses 
to  breed  with  the  Buffalo,  though  their  general  form 
is  so  similar,  whilst  she  is  not  averse  to  the  Bison, 
which  differs  in  many  points.  The  Abyssinian  Buffaloes 
arc  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Cape,  and  from  the 
skin  being  very  naked,  have  some  similarity  in  appear- 
ance to  the  Elephant,  whence  they  have  got  the  name 
of  Taur-Elephantes. 

Pennant  mentions  three  varieties  of  the  Buffalo,  the 
B.  Semmudui  or  Naked  Buffalo,  the  B.  Anoa,  and  the 
B.  Guavera.  The  principal  difference  of  which  seems 
to  consist  in  size.  The  B.  Ainee  of  Keir  also  seems 
to  belong  to  this  species,  but  the  account  given  of  it 
is  very  loose. 

B.  Gntnnient,  Pall.,  Lin.;  le  Vache  d«  Tartaric, 
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BOS.  Duff. ; Grunting  Ox,  Pea.  About  the  size  of  a small 
— Cow  } the  hums,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bogle,  (see 
Philosophical  Transactions,  voL  68.)  are  short,  slender, 
BLAND  roun(led>  upright  and  bending,  with  very  sharp  points; 

a long  silvery  mane  extends  from  the  head  nearly  to 
the  tail,  and  the  hair  is  generally  very  long  so  as  to 
conceal  nearly  half  the  legs  ; the  tail  is  remarkable 
for  its  length  and  breadth,  being  sometimes  six  feet 
long,  of  a silky  texture  and  silvery  colour  ; the  head 
and  body  black.  They  ore  natives  of  Thibet  and  Tar- 
tary, and  arc  domesticated.  Their  voice  is  very  remark- 
able, bearing  a great  similarity  to  the  grunting  of  n 
hog,  whence  they  have  derived  their  specific  name. 
The  tail  is  used  in  Turkey  for  standards  ; it  is  employed 
also  to  ornament  the  ears  of  Elephants,  and  the  Chinese 
wear  it,  when  dyed  red,  to  adorn  their  bonnets. 

B.  Moschatus,  Gmel.;  Musk  Ox,  Pen.  The  horns  of 
this  aninud  are  set  very  near  each  other  at  their  base, 
where  they  are  so  much  expanded  as  nearly  to  cover 
the  whole  forehead  j they  then  bend  downwards  and 
inwards,  and  turn  again  upwurds  and  outwards  at  their 
points  which  are  very  sharp.  Pennant  says  that  the 
horns  of  the  female  are  nine  inches  distant  from 
each  other,  and  placed  exactly  on  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  not  by  any  means  so  long  os  those  of  the 
Ox ; they  are  short-legged,  and  the  tail  remarkably 
short ; the  animal  is  covered  with  very  long  hairs  of 
a very  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  but  beneath  them 
the  body  is  very  generally  covered  with  fine  wool. 
The  animal  gives  out  a musky  odour,  but  its  flesh  is 
very  good.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
and  said  only  to  be  met  with  between  lat.  66°  and  73° 
north.  The  Esquimaux  make  use  of  its  skin  for  blan- 
kets, and  fasten  the  tail  on  their  bonnets,  to  defend 
their  faces  from  the  Mosquitoes. 

P.  Coffer,  Spornnon  ; Cape  Oxt  Pen.  This  animal  is 
much  larger  than  the  English  Ox ; it  has  the  horns 
very  large  at  their  base,  flattened,  and  so  near  each 
other  as  only  to  leave  a small  triangular  space  of  the 
forehead  uncovered  ; the  horns  then  bend  downwards 
and  outwards,  remount  outwards  and  terminate  in  a 
point ; the  throat  and  dcwlup  arc  covered  with  long 
black  hairs,  and  a long  mane  of  the  same  kind  extends 
from  between  the  horns  along  a great  ]»ort  of  the 
back  ; the  body  is  covered  with  short  black  hairs ; the 
root  of  the  tail  is  almost  naked,  but  the  remainder  full 
of  long  black  hair.  They  are  found  in  Guinea,  and  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
they  are  remarkably  savage  animals  and  lurk  in  tho 
woods,  whence  they  sally  on  cither  man  or  beast  which 
may  be  so  unwary  as  to  approach  them,  trampling 
them  to  death,  and  tearing  the  body  to  pieces  with 
their  horns  and  teeth.  Their  skin  is  very  tough  and 
in  great  request  for  makiog  harness. 

See  Linnsi  System#  Naturcc  ; Cuvier  R>gne  Animal ; 
Shaw's  General  Zoology ; Pennant's  History  of  Qua- 
drupeds. 

BOSCAWEN'S  ISLAND,  the  nnme  of  an  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and 
Schouton  in  1616.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  diameter, 
of  a high  conical  form,  and  both  fertile  and  populous. 
The  native  name  is  Kootahe,  but  its  first  discoverers 
called  it  Cocoa  Island,  from  the  quantity  and  supe- 
riority of  that  fruit.  Captain  Wallis  fell  in  with  it 
again  on  the  13th  of  August  1767,  and  gave  it  its 
present  name.  La  Pcrouse  was  also  there  in  1787.  Its 
latitude  is  15°  55'  S.  and  longitude  173°  -IS'  W. 


BOSCIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  7V-  BOSCIA. 
trandria , order  Trigynia.  Generic  character  : calyx  *— 
four-dentate ; corolla  of  four  petals ; capsule  four-  BOSOM. 
locular. 

Tliis  genus  contains  one  species,  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thunberg's  Prodromus,  33. 

BOSCO,  or  Boscbi,  a small  town  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  district  of  Alessandria,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
wood,  between  the  rivers  Bonnida  and  Orba.  It  is 
noted  os  the  birth  place  of  Pope  Pius  V.  who  was 
born  there  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  French  wore  driven  from  this  town  by  the  Aus- 
trians on  the  4th  of  November  1709.  The  population 
is  less  than  3000,  and  it  stands  about  five  miles  south- 
east of  Alessandria. 

BO'SOM,  v.  *1  A.  S.  bonnes  Dutch,  boesrm  ; 

Bo'som,  n.  Ger.  busem. 

Bo'eoM-FRIKND,  Juhiut  ; from  float,  flottKt v,  I 

Bo'som- partner,  feed,  I nourish.  Skinner;  from 
Bo'aou* interest,  the  Fr.  poser,  for  repour , to  rest, 

Bo'som -i.ovkr,  >to  lean  upon;  because  infants 

Bo'rom-secret,  rest  and  repose  upon  the  bosom. 

Bo'som-vicb,  Wnchtcr.  * 

Bo'som -cheat,  Those,  whose  ears  are  accus- 

Bo'sou- slave,  tomcil  to  the  change  of  letters, 
Bo'som-barrikr.  J will  easily  understand  that  borm 
may  arise  from  feethm  ,nnd  this ftrthm,  from  fasten,  fatten, 
to  seize,  to  embrace.  In  this  uncertainty  a new  attempt 
to  trace  the  word  may  be  allowed. 

In  A.  S.  we  have  bug-an,  to  bow;  bugsum,  buhsum. 

Hence  perhaps  bonne. 

In  Dutch,  booghen , to  bow  ; boogsaem.  Hence  per- 
haps boesem. 

In  Ger.  Uugen,  to  bow  ; beug-sam.  And  hence  per- 
haps bust  in. 

In  confirmation — it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Latin 
rinus  and  the  Greek  (Am,  are  the  bosom,  and  also  a 
bay  or  bow. 

Bosom  then  may  be  so  called  from  its  form  or  shape ; 
bowing,  bending,  curving,  arching.  It  is  also  applied 
to  that  within  or  beneath  the  bosom  os  the  heart, — the 
feelings  or  passions,  the  affections,  the  desires  of  the 
heart.  To  bosom ; to  store,  to  treasure  up  in  the  bosom, 
to  seat  or  fix  deeply. 

The  bosom  of  the  deep;  the  bending  surface  of  the 
deep.  A bosom  friend  ; a friend  of  our  affections  > a 
friend  affectionately  beloved.  And  so  of  the  other 
compounds. 

O scruant  traitour,  false  of  holy  bewe. 

Like  to  the  nedrier  in  bosom  slic  untrewe, 

God  sheldc  us  nlle  from  vour  acquaintance  1 

Chaucer,  "fhe  Mierenautes  Tate , V.  9659. 

No  in  an  sigh  etiere  God,  no  bat  the  oon  bigetun  seme,  that  is  in 
the  l/oium  of  the  fadir,  he  bath  iceld  out. 

Wielif.  John , ch.  i. 

No  man  bath  sene  God  at  any  time.  The  oncly  begotten  sonne 
whiebe  is  in  the  hotome  of  the  father,  be  hath  declared  him. 

Bible,  1551. 

My  fits  are  lyke  the  feuer  ectlek  fits. 

Which  one  dive  quakes  within  and  burnrs  without, 

The  nest  day  lrcate  within  the  bootoms  sits, 

And  shiuiring  coldc  the  body  goes  about. 

Gascoigne.  The  Passion  of  a Loner. 

Thou  wilt  the  wylle  braine,  that  aught  1*  bent 
To  fowle  suspect  and  spot  of  fell  distrust. 

Pur* wade  that  here  something  of  him  was  meat. 

And  jealous  coales  unto  bis  bosom*  thrust. 

Tuebervile.  To  the  Ray  ting  Route,  ifc. 
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HOSKE.  written  by  R-  Brunae  aad  Chaucer,  iiufc.  BOSKF. 
®« was. 

The  cnemie  which  sh-tll  come  this  way  to  wlnne  the  citle,  must  * y j 
come  marching  onrr  land  a good  way  vpon  a saiwlic  bankc  or  bay, 
where  the  »>  lyrth  on  the  one  tide,  and  a groue  or  bouke  of  wood 
on  the  other  side. 

Hakluyt,  Voyages,  bfc,  The  stats  of  the  West  Indict,  UL  Col.  550. 


Rio.  1 &m  doubtful,  that  you  hare  been  conjunct 
And  boson*  d with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hem. 

Skmkrycttrt.  Lear,  act  r.  bc.  1. 

- — Uotooit  vp  my  counscll, 

You’l  Andc  it  wbulesome. 

Id.  King  Henry  VIII*  fol.  206. 

- If  you  can  pace  your  wisdom 

In  that  good  path  that  1 would  wish  it  go. 

And  you  shal  haue  your  bosoms  on  this  wretch, 

Grace  of  the  Duke,  rcuenges  to  your  heart 
And  general  honor. 

Id.  Measure  fur  Measure,  Col.  78. 

Bu*.  I shall,  in  best  of  lore. 

Regard  the  bosom-partner  of  my  lord. 

Ford.  Loves  Sacrifice,  act  L sc.  1. 
Now  with  your  swords  tlwir  traytor*  bosoms  lance. 

And  with  their  blood  wash  out  that  ancient  stain, 

And  make  our  earth  drunk  with  the  English  gore, 

Which  hath  of  ours  oft  surfeited  before. 

Drayton,  battle  of  A g incourt. 

Kjso  No  more  that  Thane  uf  Cawdor  ahall  decciuc 

Our  bo*ome-mtere*t : goe  pronounce  his  present  death. 
And  with  hi*  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Shaksptare.  Macbeth,  fol.  122. 

There  must  be  needs  a like  proportion 
Of  lyoiaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 

Which  makes  me  thinkc  that  this  Anthonio 
Being  tlte  bosame-t&uer  of  my  lord. 

Must  need*  be  like  my  lord. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Venice , fol.  176. 

The  fourth  privilege  of  friendship  is  that  which  is  hero  speci- 
fied in  the  text,  a communication  of  secrets.  A bosom-secret  and 
a bosom-friend  are  usually  put  together. 

South.  Sermons , ▼.  II.  p.  62. 

As  long  as  they  do  what  they  hare  no  great  temptation  to  allure 
them  from  doing  ; or  omit  that  sin  to  which  they  are  under  no 
strong  bias*  ; they  foolishly  imagine  tliat  inclination  and  biaaa  to 
another  sin  will  be  excuse  enough  for  their  darling,  and  bosam- 
%ice.  Iloadly.  Of  Acceptance.  Sermon  7. 

I do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek. 

Or  so  unprincipled  In  virtue's  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  boioms  ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 

Milton.  Comas,  1.  368. 
And  sorb  a gift,  a vengraoce  so  design'd 
As  suits  the  council  of  a god  to  find  ; 

A pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a specious  ill, 

Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  fed. 

Parnell.  The  Rue  of  Homan. 
Let  eastern  tyrants,  from  lb«  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bo* via- slaves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a mere,  lifeless,  violated  form. 

Thomson.  Spring. 

Fain  would  I sing  (much  yet  unsung  remains) 

What  sweet  delirium  o’er  his  bosom  stole. 

When  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Mnntuan  plains 
His  deep  majestick  melody  'gan  roll. 

Beattie.  The  Minstrel,  book  i». 

There  is  a certain  pleasure  in  giving  rent  to  one’s  grief ; espe- 
cially when  we  pour  out  our  sorrow  in  the  bosom  of  a friend,  who 
will  approve,  or,  at  least,  panto u our  tears. 

Melmoth.  PUny.  Letter  16,  book  v»i. 
Are  there  (still  more  amazing  !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought  ? who  smother,  in  its  birth, 

Tlte  glorious  truth  ? who  struggle  to  be  brutes  ? 

Who  through  this  bosum-barrirr  bunt  their  way, 

And,  with  revers'd  ambition,  strive  to  sink'  f 

young.  The  Complaint,  High!  5. 
BOSEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Penfan- 
dria,  order  Digynia,  Generic  character  : calyx  of  five 
leaves  j corolla  none  ; berry  ouc -seeded. 

The  only  s]>ecies  of  this  genua  is  the  B.  Yerramora, 
or  Golden-rod  Tree,  a native  of  the  Canary  Islands. 


In  the 'dawning  of  the  next  day,  we  might  plainly  discern  that 
it  was  a land  Aat  to  our  tight,  and  full  of  butcage,  which  made  it 
si >cw  the  more  dark.  Baton.  Am  Atlantis , foi.  1. 


Dingle  or  busby  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 

And  ever}-  bothy  bourne  from  side  to  side, 

Mv  daily  walks  aud  ancient  neighbourhood. 

Milton.  Comas,  1.  313. 

BOSS,  v.  i " Bom,  Fr.  from  pusa,  which  is  formed 
Bona,  n.  (from  <pvaaf  9W am,  infio f—ifrvea,  pusa, 
Ro'tiSF.D,  Otusa,  busta , bom.  From  pusa,  the  Latins 
Bo'*sy.  ) formed  pusula,  putt u la  {a  pustule.)"  Thus 
Menage.  Kilian  has  bosse,  boketer,  umbo.  Wachter  ex- 
plains bomln,  glol/ut  et  corns  ludere;  but  odds  that  the 
proper  meuning  is  l ruder e,  imp? ibre.p rap uLsare.  Skinner 
varies  little  from  Menace  and  adds  that  boss  is  res 
quasi  cztumvscens ; any  thing  rising  up.  A boss  is 
Any  thing  rising  or  raised  up,  swollen,  projecting, 
thrusting  or  pushing  forth. 

Mr.  Gifford,  in  a note  on  B.  Jonson*g  Time  Vindicated, 
observes  that  **  boss  (The  boss  of  Billinsgate)  is  on  head 
or  reservoir  of  water.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Stowe. 
“ The  losses  of  water  at  Bclin&gate,  by  Powles  Whaife, 
and  by  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegatc,  were  mode  in  the 
year  1483.**  Surrey  of  London." 

A broebe  she  bare  upon  hire  low  coWre, 

Aa  brode  as  is  the  borne  of  a bokr-lere. 

Ch aueer.  The  MUIer’s  TaU,  ▼.  3265. 

Avne  tbir  tua  acrpcnthi  haste  ly  glade  away, 
l/nto  tli c cheif  tcmpill  fled  nr  they 
Of  stern  Pallas,  to  the  hallow  it  place 
Aud  crap  in  ruder  the  felt  of  the  gvuldes. 

Hid  thaym  behind  the  bois  uf  hir  bukler*. 

O.  Douglas.  JKneados,  book  ii.  fol.  66. 

The  serpents  twaine,  with  hasted  traile  they  glide 
To  Pallas  temple,  and  her  tourcs  of  height*  t 
Under  th#  feet*  of  which  the  goddess*  stem. 

Hidden  behind*  her  targette*  butte  they  crept. 

Surrey.  JE**it. 

Ouer  that  was  a work*  of  purple  vcloet,  etabroudered  richaly 
with  guide,  cutt*  in  knottes  or  ftddes  fastened,  ao  that  it  bossed 
out  and  frounced  very  atalcly  to  behold. 

Hall.  King  Henry  VIII. 

Which  imported!  aa  much,  aa  if  the  night  were  nothing  els,  bat 
when  the  srnme  hldeth  itself*  behind*  some  mountain*  or  other, 
or  els,  that  albeit  the  earth  toward  Uw  middest  was  gioboec  and 
bossed,  yet  was  it  toward  tha  poles  flattish  and  plain*. 

So  tile.  Tacitus,  fol.  265. 

The  arched  front  did  on  vast*  pillars  fall ; 

Where  all  harmonious  itutruirwnt*  tlsey  apie 
Drawn  out  in  bosse;  which  from  the  astngall 
To  the  flat  frise,  in  apt  resemblance  lie. 

Daemon/.  Oondibert,  book  ii.  can.  6. 


Cer.  Haile,  many-coloured  messenger 

Who  with  each  end  of  tby  blew  bow*  do’st  crowne 
My  buthie  acres,  and  my  vnshruh’d  down*. 

Rich  scarpb  to  my  proud  earth. 

Shahspeare.  Tempest,  fol.  14. 

King.  How  bloodily  the  aunne  begins  to  prirc 

Alwnr  yon  bushy  hill  : the  day  lookes  pale 
At  hlsdistempcrature. 

Id.  King  Henry  IV.  First  Part,  fol.  69. 

COM.  I know  each  lane,  and  every  allev  green. 
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BOSS.  TIi*  other  piece  he  g»ae  to  one  William  Wright  a aailor,  for  an 
_ old  knife  ; which  pieces  of  eiluer  were  in  forme  like  rnto  the 
BOSTON,  hut  of  a bridle. 

. _ 7 Hakluyt,  t'oyagtt,  Ckrisiop.  Nrtrporl,  r.  Hi.  fol,  569. 

Oft,  as  with  shining  share  be  ploughs  the  field. 

The  swain  astonish'd  finds  the  masse  shield, 

On  whose  broad  Uu,  sad  source  of  various  woes, 

He  views  engrav'd  the  long-disputed  rose. 

Facie,  ttramkam  Park . 

..  ..  ■ - — Tli ere  tlwjr  form'd 

Their  ardent  virtues  : in  the  b**if  piles, 

The  proud  triumphal  arches ; all  their  wars. 

Their  conquests,  honours,  in  the  sculptures  lire. 

Dfrr.  Hu  ini  of  Jivme. 

In  technical  language,  Boss  among  Bricklayers  is 
the  vessel  used  to  carry  mortar  used  for  tiling.  It  is 
hung  by  an  iron  hook  on  the  laths  or  the  ladder. 
Bossaos  is  also  a term  used  in  Architecture  for  a pro- 
jecting stone  which  is  intended  to  be  carved.  It  is  used 
also  for  rustic  work  which  pryects  beyond  the  plain 
frontage. 

BOSSI.A5A,  in  Botany,  a genns  of  plants,  class  Did- 
delphia,  order  Decandria.  Generic  character : calyx 
bilabiate;  superior  lip,  larger,  semi-bifid,  obtuse; 
stamina  all  connected  ; legume  plane  compressed, 
pedicellate,  many-seeded,  thickened  at  both  margins  ; 
seeds  strophiolate. 

A New  Holland  genua,  of  which  seven  species  are 
described  in  the  Uortu $ Keuensi s,  3d  edition  ; Smith  in 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  9 ; Botanicai  Maga- 
zine, H63,  1 144, 

BOSSINEY,  or  Tmvenna,  a Borough  town  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  parish  of  1 intagell.  The 
whole  parish  ofTintagcll,  in  1831,  contained  877  inha- 
bitants. The  Borough  consists  only  of  a few  miserable 
cottages.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Ncnr 
it  are  the  remains  of  Tindagel  castle  (Tintughel  a high 
fortified  hill,)  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  King  Arthur.  It  stands  partly 
on  the  main  land,  partly  on  a bold  slaty  promontory. 
Separated  by  a chasm,  over  which  a drawbridge  was 
formerly  thrown.  Beneath  it  is  a cavern  through  which 
at  high  water  boats  once  could  sail.  The  castle  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall ; it  was 
decayed  in  the  time  of  Leland,  but  a stipend  for  keeping 
it  was  allowed  by  the  crown  until  Lord  Burleigh 
abolished  it  as  an  unnecessary  expenditure. 

BOSTON,  a Borough  and  market  town  in  Lincoln- 
shire. incorporated  us  early  as  the  fifth  year  of  King 
John's  reign.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  town  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Witharn, 
about  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  fens  in  its 
vicinity  have  been  largely  reclaimed,  and  now  produce 
▼ery  valuable  crops  of  oats.  The  fishery  in  the  neigh- 
bouring sea  is  extensive,  and  the  London  markets  are 
plentifully  supplied  from  it  with  the  best  shrimps.  The 
church  is  a Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Corporation,  and 
is  a celebrated  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Stukeley  mentions  it  as  the  largest  parish  church  in 
the  kingdom  without  transepts.  It  is  300  feet  in  length 
and  lot)  in  breadth.  The  tower,  which  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  is  336  feet  in  height,  including  an  octagonal 
lantern  which  sormounts  it.  Boston  is  the  birth  place 
of  John  Fox,  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  He 
was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  Oxford,  and  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  To  save  him  from 
Gardiners  persecution,  the  Duke  sent  him  to  Ger- 
many, whence  he  returned  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  When  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  he  again  fled  to 


Basil,  where  he  first  published  the  Latin  edition  of  his  BOSTON: 
work.  At  last,  in  the  reign  of  Elizubeth,  he  once  more 
fixed  in  England,  and  obtained  considerable  preferment 
through  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  interest.  Population 
of  Boston,  in  1831,  10,373.  Distant  from  London  119 
miles  north,  from  Lincoln  36  tuiles  south-south-east. 

Boston,  a seaport  of  America,  the  Capital  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  largest  town  in  New 
Englund.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  At  the  bottom  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  on  a peninsula  of  an  irregular 
figure,  about  two  miles  long  and  little  more  than  one 
broad,  at  its  widest  part.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  United  States,  and  is  accessible  at  all 
seasons,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
vessels,  500  of  which  inay  anchor  at  once,  though 
scarcely  two  ships  can  enter  abreast.  This  entrance  is 
defended  by  two  strong  forts,  situated  upon  two 
islands.  The  harbour  contains  about  forty  islands,  fif- 
teen of  which  afford  good  pasturage,  and  are  frequented 
in  summer  by  parties  of  pleasure.  Boston  is  irregularly 
built  round  the  harbour  ; the  streets  in  the  old  part 
are  often  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  destitute 
of  symmetry ; but  in  the  late  additions  they  ure  spacious, 
and  straight  and  elegant.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  town  is  extremely  picturesque  when  approached 
by  sea.  It  contains  a great  number  of  public  buildings 
among  which  are  twenty-six  churches,  many  of  them 
handsome  edifices.  The  Custom  house,  the  Concert 
hall,  and  the  Merchants  hall,  are  likewise  good  build- 
ings. The  new  Store-houses  which  have  been  lately 
erected  near  Central  wharf,  are  scarcely  excelled  in 
elegance,  extent  and  convenience  by  any  other  erection 
of  the  kind  in  the  commercial  world.  The  Exchange  is 
also  a superb  structure,  \97  feet  long,  seven  stories 
high,  and  containing 202  rooms.  The  new  Coart  house 
lately  built  of  granite,  likewise  deserves  notice,  and  the 
State  house  which  stands  on  an  eminence  about  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbour,  is  a noble  edifice. 

The  extent  of  the  front  is  173  feet,  and  over  the  centre 
rises  a spacious  dome  terminated  by  a circular  lantern 
100  feet  above  the  foundation.  The  prospect  from  this 
is  magnificent,  surpassing  every  thing  else  in  the 
country.  From  Ibis  place  the  town,  buildings,  har- 
bour, islands,  shipping,  a fine  country  interspersed 
with  villas,  and  about  twenty  flourishing  towns,  arc 
all  within  the  range  of  vision.  The  bridges  are  also 
good  structures  of  their  kind,  and  are  of  great  utility. 

Boston  has  long  been  considered  as  the  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  New  England  states,  and  is  extensively 
engaged  in  commercial  transactions.  A few  years  ago 
the  shipping  belonging  to  the  place  amounted  to  more 
than  143,000  tons,  which  was  a greater  burden  than 
belonged  to  any  other  port  of  the  Union  except  New 
York.  The  adjacent  country  is  fertile  and  populous, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Capital  by  fine  roads,  while 
the  Middlesex  canal  opens  a water-communication 
with  the  Interior  of  New  Hampshire. 

Boston  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  and  contains 
several  extensive  libraries,  with  numerous  literary, 
humane,  and  benevolent  societies.  In  1800,  Boston  in- 
cluded a population  of  34,937  individuals;  in  1810 
they  amounted  to  33,350;  and  in  1830,  to  more  than 
43,000.  Statements  which  me  out  r over  tibly  prove  the 
rapid  prosperity  of  the  place.  It  is  about  210  miles 
north-east  of  New  York,  and  300  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  from  Philadelphia.  Boston  is  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  as  the  birth  place 
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BOSTON,  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Latitude  49°  23'  N.  and 
— longitude  70°  59'  W. 

BOTARGO  BOSTItICHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of 
the  order  Colcoptera , family  Bostnchini,  Lntr.  In  the 
Rtgne  Animal,  as  well  as  the  Gen.  Crust,  et  Insect. 
Latreille  arranged  this  genus  in  the  family  Xylophagi, 
but  he  hits  subsequently  removed  it  to  form  with 
others  the  present  family,  which  originally  constituted 
only  a subordinate  division. 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  thorax,  the  club  generally 
perfoliate  or  serrated  , mandibulae  short,  horny,  acute. 
Palpi  not  exserted  j head  partly  concealed  by, the 
thorax ; body  elongate,  subcylindrical ; thorax  con- 
vex or  scmi-globose.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  Dcr- 
mestes  Capucinus,  Lin.  The  larva*  generally  feed  on 
dead  wood,  though  some  of  them  attack  living  trees, 
and  make  considerable  havoc  in  large  forests. 

" BOS  WORTH,  MARKET,  a market  town  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,  memorable  for  the  great  battle 
which  was  fought  in  a large  open  place  anciently  called 
Rcdmore,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  the  town, 
between  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 
VII.  and  Richard  III.  in  August  1485.  The  church  is 
a rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  Population  of  the 
town,  1821, 1117.  Distant  100  miles  north-west  from 
London,  1 1 miles  west  from  Leicester. 

BOAl  AN  \ , "J  Hr  AmIm  « herbage  ; that 

-from  ftow,  I 


* ) Gr.  ftoromf,  a herb,  hci 

Hota'nical,  >"h,,ch  » fed 
Bota'njck.  J eC 


Therefore  were  there  some  counterfeit  writings  obtruded  also 
under  thnt  specious  title  ; such  as  that  ancient  So tanick  book 
mentioned  by  Galen.  Cudworth.  Intel.  Sy*l.  fol.  326. 

Then  spring  the  liring  herbs,  profusely  wild, 

O’er  all  die  deep-green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanists  to  number  up  their  tribes. 

Thomson.  Spring. 


Where,  with  bright  marbles  big  and  future  pomp, 
Hyraettua  spread,  amid  tbe  scented  akr, 

His  tbymy  treasures  to  tbe  labouring  bee. 

And  to  botanich  band  tbe  stores  of  health. 

Id.  Liberty,  part  U. 


Through  botany,  through  erery  sylran  scene 
That  rarioiu  deck  tbe  vegetating  plain, 

Distinct,  each  species  of  peculiar  frame. 

Distinct,  peculiar  luve  and  fondness  claim. 

Brooke.  Vnivertal  Beauty,  book  ill. 
Thus  botanists,  with  eves  acute 
To  ace  prolific  dust  minute. 

Taught  by  their  team’d  northern  Brahmen 
To  clots  by  pistil  and  by  stamen, 

Produce  from  nature’s  rich  dominion 
Flow*rs  polyandrian,  mouogynian, 

Where  embryon  blossoms,  fruits,  and  leaves 
Twenty  prepare,  and  one  receive*. 

JontM.  The  Enchanted  Emit. 


Botany  Island,  a small  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  situated  about  the  23d  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude and  the  l(>9th  of  east  longitude.  It  is  a flat  Kandy 
island,  covered  chiefly  with  pines ; among  which, 
however,  are  the  ctoa  tree  of  Otahcitc,  aud  several 
other  species  of  vegetables.  Many  of  these  pines  attain 
a size  sufficient  for  the  masts  of  vessels,  being  20 
Inches  in  diameter  and  from  60  to  90  or  100  feet  in 
height.  The  flat-tailed  water-snake  is  found  to  be 
numerous  j fish  of  a poisonous  nature  are  caught  off 
the  coasts,  and  some  birds  of  an  unknown  kind  arc 
seen  inhabiting  its  woods,  or  flying  along  its  shores. 

BOTARGO,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Provence,  Bou- 


argues,  a sausage  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter-  BOTARGO 
rnnean  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  roe  of  the  mullet  — 

dried  and  salted.  The  best  are  brought  from  Tunis  and  BOTH. 
Alexandria.  It  is  eaten  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice. 

BOTCH,  v.  \ Junius  thinks  that  the  Dutch 

Botch,  n.  / boetsen,  to  bodge  or  botclie  is  the 

Bo'tciie*,  n frequentative  of  boeten,  (see  Boot) 

Bo/tchy,  ito  amend,  to  repair.  Botch , the 

Bo'tchedly.  /noun,  he  and  Skinner  suppose  to  be 
from  the  French  botse ; It.  bozta  ,-  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  for  assigning  a different  origin  to 
these  words.  As  now  used 

To  botch  is  to  amend  or  repair,  in  patches,  in  clumsy 
pieces  j to  patch  together  clumsily,  unsuitably  ; with 
pieces  of  a different  quality  or  colour.  And  thus  the 
noun  may  be  applied  to  discoloured,  disfiguring  spots, 
tumours  or  eruptious. 

It  wa*  now  the  Sabbath  daye : ami  the  people  religiously  sod 
with  great  deuocion  rested  frO  tbe  workes  forbidden,  which  yet 
of  tbSscloes  were  not  euill,  as  for  exAuinpIe  to  go  a toumeyr,  to 
kindle  a fyer,  to  grynde  tbevr  come,  to  prease  tbeyr  wyacs,  or  to 
botche  vp  tbeyr  garment  beeyng  broken  or  a came  rent. 

Udntl.  Luke,  ck.  *v. 

The  Lord  skal  amyte  die  with  a royscheuons  botche  in  the  knees 
and  legge*,  so  thnt  then  ornate  not  be  healed  ; euca  from  the 
■ole  of  the  fotc  rnto  the  toppe  of  the  Iwade. 

Bible,  1551.  Dent.  ch.  xxviU. 

I,  neighbour,  quoth  the  tayler  (then  lie  beat 
His  pare  to  me,  spruce  like  a Jacke  of  Lent) 

Your  judgement  is  not  seame-rent  when  you  spend  it. 

Nor  la  it  botching,  for  1 cannot  mend  iL 

Browne.  Britannia' t Pastorals,  book  L Song  4. 

Nor  ouglit  nature  or  the  world  to  be  supposed  so  imperfect,  as 
if  it  must  be  bungled  and  botched  up  every  where  after  this  manner. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System , fol.  679. 

As  Aaron  grasping  ashes  in  hit  hand, 

Which  scarcely  cost  into  the  open  air, 

But  brings  a murrain  over  all  the  land, 

With  scabs  and  botches  sueli  a*  never  were. 

Drayton.  Motet’s  Birth  and  Miracles,  book  ii 

And  this  conceit  they  feed  with  fond  supposals  that  have  not 
the  least  footing  in  Scripture  ; As  that  the  Jews  learnt  this  custom 
of  divorce  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  God  wotild  not  unteach  it  them 
till  Christ  came,  but  let  it  stick  as  a notorious  botch  of  deformity 
in  the  midst  of  his  most  perfect  and  severe  law. 

Alt  I ton.  Tetrackordo*. 

Also  the  commune  expcriece  teaebrth,  that  no  man  wyl  put  hil 
sounc  to  a botcher  to  lernc,  or  he  bynde  liviu  prentyse  to  a tailour. 

Sir  That.  Elyot.  Govern* err,  fol.  58. 

Ther.  And  those  byles  did  runne,  say  so  \ did  not  the  General 
run,  were  not  that  a bi  tchy  core. 

Shakrptare.  Trailut  and  Crcuida,  fol.  84. 

Thus  patch  they  lieaven  more  boteh'dly  then  old  cloths. 

This  prcUie  sport  doth  make  my  heart  to  tickle 

With  laughter,  and  mine  rye*  with  merry  tear*  to  trickle. 

More.  Peychathnasia,  hook  iii.  cb.  iL  St.  67. 

I sec,  I sec,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain, 

For  treason  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  hone. 

Dry  den.  A ito  Ion  and  Ackitophel,  part  IL 
And  nodes  and  botches  in  their  rinds, 

Have  no  effect  to  operate 

Upon  that  duller  block,  your  pale  ? 

Butler.  Ho  diktat  to  Sidrophel. 

Why  may  we  not  Inquire  what  is  the  moat  perfect  of  all,  though 
the  common  botched  and  inaccurate  governments  seem  to  serve 
the  purpose*  of  society,  and  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to  establish 
a new  system  of  government,  ns  to  build  a vessel  upon  a new 
construction  ? Hume.  Essay  16.  part  H. 

BOTH,  «<(/.  \ Goth,  ba,  bai  ■,  A.  S.  ba,  battca ; Gcr. 

Both,  cory.  J and  Dutch,  beyde  ; Swed.  bade.  R. 

Gloucester  writes  beye  as  well  as  bothc.  The  origin  of 
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BOTH,  this  word  is  unknown.  Ihre  thinks  it  is  compounded 
of  two  synonymous  words,  bo,  two,  and  twa,  two.  See 
Ihrc  in  V'.  bade. 

Chaucer  uses  the  expression  ,f  your  bother  love/* 
which  Mr.  Tyrwhit  observes  might  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  bother  was  the  genitive  of  both,  as  alter  of  alle. 
The  ass  between  " bother  bundle  of  hay,"  i.  e.  be- 
tween two  bundles  of  hay, — is  said  to  have  been 
bothered  indeed.  But  see  Both  an. 

A flur  hya  broker  Camber  Iiutelicbe  be  seiulc, 

And  boy t with  gret  ott  to  ward  the  kvng  wrnde. 

H.  UUuetiler,  p.  2\ 

Now  badde  kyng  Lad,  ys  broker,  Toaifc  aonca  twei, 
Androge  and  Tennant,  j*at  y»  gouge  were  beyr. 

Id.  p.  47. 

Whan  he  bad  1»ir  wedded,  he  went  also  qnik, 

& outc  of  alle  londes  be  kaat  ye  crlc  fcjlrik, 

Of  alle  >at  tenement,  yat  b*ye  ye  bretkres  ware 
y.t  longed  to  SigiferU,  & lo  Sir  Morknre. 

R.  Iirunnr , p.  46. 

And  aitb  y*  God  of  lone  hath  thee  bea towed 
In  place  digue  rnto  thy  wortbinejse 
Stond  fas: , for  to  good  port  hast  ibou  rowed 
And  of  thyself,  for  any  bcti'mcasc 
Hope  alway  wel,  for  but  if  drrrineaae 
Or  ouer  luut  our  both  labour  abend 
I hope  of  this  to  maken  a goo^i  end. 

Chaucer.  Troittu,  book  U.  foL*!57. 
And  ye  ahul  but  he  anon  unto  me  awere, 

That  nerer  mo  ye  ahul  my  contree  dere, 

Ne  maken  werre  upon  me  night  ne  day, 

But  ben  my  freudea  in  alle  that  ye  may. 

Id.  The  KnigkUM  Tate,  r.  1823. 
Loot  him  made  al  prest  to  done  her  bide 
And  rather  dien,  than  she  should  go 
But  Reason  said  him  on  that  other  aide 
Withouten  assent  of  ber,  do  nnt  so 
List  for  thy  wcrfcc  she  woulde  be  thy  foe 
And  sain,  that  through  thy  medling  is  ybiow 
Your  bother  loue,  thcr  it  was  erst  know. 

Id.  TruUui,  book  UL  fob  177. 

The  king  said,  for  your  bother  ease, 

In  hir  land  i sal  lur  aese, 

And  abo  sal  bald  hir  land  of  the. 

Iwaine  and  Uawim,  ia  Ritoam.  Rom,  r.  1.  p.  158, 


My  Lorde  (quod  1)  this  lady  here, 

W borne  I esteem*  a bone  the  rest. 

Doth  knowe  my  guilte  if  any  were  : 

Wherefore  bir  dwinc  shall  please  me  best 
Let  hir  bee  Judge  and  jurour  booth r. 

To  try*  nice  guiltless  by  mvnc  os  the. 

Uatcmgnt.  The  Arraignment  of  a Loner. 

BOTHER,  a word  common  in  vulgar  speech,  but 
rare  in  writing.  Perhaps  the  same  as  pother.  Locke 
uses  pother  (q.  v.)  exactly  as  Swift  uses  bother.  And  in 
the  two  quotations  from  Swift  which  follow,  it  matters 
not  which  way  the  words  ure  written.  But  see  Both. 

To  pother  is  to  make  a pudder  or  rather  a puttier ; 
q.  d.  a pouder;  to  raise  a dust,  as  a horse  running 
with  speed.  Skinner.  Consequently, 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  ns  one  involved  in  dust,  in  a 
cloud, — who  cannot  see  his  way;  to  perplex,  to  puzzle, 
to  confound. 

With  rv'ry  lady  in  lb*  land 
Soft  Strcphoo  kept  a put  her.- 
One  year  he  langmabed  for  one  hand, 

. And  next  year  for  another. 

Stri/t.  Strephom  and  FJavia, 
With  the  din  of  which  tube  my  brad  you  an  bother. 

That  I scarce  can  dlatiafuish  my  right  ear  from  t’other. 

Id.  74. 


BOTHNIA,  an  extensive  Province  in  the  north  of  BOTHNIA. 
Europe,  which  formed  part  of  (he  ancient  Scandinavia,  v‘— — v-— '' 
ami  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  that  name,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Bothnia.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sweden,  but  the  eastern 
part  was  lately  conquered  by  Russia,  and  resigned  to 
that  power  by  the  peace  of  Fredcricksham  in  1609. 

This  part  lies  between  the  Gulf  and  the  range  of 
mountains  which  separates  it  from  the  Governments 
of  Archangel  and  Olonctz  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded 
by  Finland  on  the  south,  and  Lapland  on  the  north. 

Its  extreme  length  is  about  300  miles,  its  breadth 
varies  from  60  to  more  than  ‘200.  The  population  is 
very  scanty  in  proportion  to  its  extent ; being  only 
estimated  at  70,000.  The  Province  forms  part  of  the 
Russian  government  of  Finland,  anil  though  situated 
so  fur  north,  a considerable  portion  of  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  affords  good  pasturage,  except  near  the 
western  shore,  where  it  is  frequently  low  and  marshy. 

In  favourable  seasons  the  progress  of  vegetation  is 
rapid,  but  nt  other  times  it  is  often  much  injured 
by  frost.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  salmon, 
and  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  ease 
afford  timber  and  several  mineral  substances.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Finns,  with  u few  Swedes  near  the 
coasts,  and  Lapps  towards  the  northern  extremity. 

Their  chief  occupation  is  in  hunting,  fishing,  attending 
their  cattle,  cutting  timber,  and  carrying  on  a little 
commerce.  They  generally  use  the  Finnish  dialect. 

East  Bothnia  contains  a few  small  towns,  which  are 
most  of  them  situated  near  the  const  ; and  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Ulea.  Cafann,  Brahestad,  Carieby, 

Jacobstadt,  Mann,  and  Wosa. 

West  Bothnia  still  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  extends  from  the  borders  of  Angcrmanland  to  the 
river  Tornea,  a distance  of  about  400  English  miles  in 
length,  and  loo  in  breadth.  It  forms  part  of  the  great 
Province  of  Xordland.  The  whole  of  the  population  is 
only  estimated  at  between  40,000  and  50,000.  Much 
of  this  region  is  covered  with  forests,  consisting  chiefly 
of  pines,  mingled  with  birch  and  juniper  trees.  Hero 
indeed,  the  birch  seems  to  attain  perfection  ; for  M. 

Von  Buch  says  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tornea,  they 
rise  above  the  Spanish  and  Scotch  firs,  and  are  majestic 
trees.  West  Bothnia  is  subdivided  into  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  Uuiea,  Pi  tea,  Lulca,  nnd  Tornea,  each 
deriving  its -name  from  its  chief  town.  The  soil  in 
many  places,  where  not  covered  with  woods,  is  fertile, 
and  produces  both  corn  and  pasturage.  The  grain 
raised  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  in  hunting, 
fishing,  and  agriculture.  They  also  carry  on  a small 
trade  in  timber,  pitch,  tar,  fish,  feuthers,  and  skins  ; 
nor  is  the  country  destitute  of  mines  of  iron  and 
copper.  The  character  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
Sweden  stands  high  for  its  benevolence  and  honesty, 
insomuch  that  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  after  bearing  a 
most  honourable  testimony  to  the  existence  of  these 
qualities  in  all  the  northern  Swedes,  observes,  “ The 
natives  of  Westro-Bothnia,  beyond  all  their  country- 
men, rank  the  foremost  in  pious  nnd  loyal  disposition, 
and  in  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character.  A foreigner 
who  leaves  his  open  trucks  in  their  inn-yard*  and 
stables,  amidst  all  the  haste  and  confusion  which  must 
sometimes  take  place  in  travelling  day  and  night,  and 
amidst  the  inability  to  attend  to  them,  occasioned  by 
pain  or  sickness,  or  weariness  and  wnut  of  rest,  will 
5 A 
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BOTHNIA,  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  the  inhabitants 
— of  the  country  '*  . . 

BO-  Umea,  the  capital  of  Westro-Botbnia,  presents  a 
TRYLLUS  superior  aspect  to  most  of  the  other  towns  in  these 
high  latitudes.  It  stands  in  the  sixty-fourth  degree  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Vmm  river  with  the  sea.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  paved,  many  of  the  houses  are  neatly 
built,  and  occasionally  there  arc  several  vessels  in  the 
harbour  at  once,  which  impart  a degree  of  activity  to 
the  inhabitants  not  common  in  these  regions,  fhe 
population  comprises  about  1000  individuals. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  or,  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  whicl^  separates  Sweden  from  Finland,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  preceding  province.  It  com- 
# jnences  at  the  island  of  Aland,  in  the  Gist  degree, 
and  extends  to  the  6Glh,  through  a space  of  3G0 
miles  in  length,  and  130  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The 
smallness  of  the  evaporation  in  these  high  regions, 
and  the  copious  streams  which  enter  it,  render  the 
water  of  this  Gulf  so  fresh,  that  it  contains  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  salt  found  in  the  waters  ot 
the  ocean.  It  is  generally  so  completely  froren  in 
winter,  ns  to  afford  a direct  passage  both  for  sledges 
and  carriages  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Many  of  the 
people  who  live  near  its  shores  support  themselves  by 
fishing,  or  arc  engaged  in  the  small  commerce  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Seals  abound,  and  considerable 

* quantities  of  oil  are  annually  made  from  those  that 

arc  caught ; it  is  however  less  prolific  than  the  ocean 
In  most" kinds  of  fish  except  salmon,  which  are  very 
numerous,  both  in  the  Gulf  and  the  large  rivers  that 
foil  into  it.  A gradual  decrease  appears  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  extent  of  this  Gulf.  • 

BOTHWELL,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  m 
the  county  of  Lanark,  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Clyde,  about  nine  miles  from  Glasgow.  This  village 
is  more  noted  for  its  relics  of  antiquity  than  its  pre- 
sent importance.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
structure,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Scotland.  Two  of  the  towers  of  Both- 
well  Castle  are  yet  almost  entire,  but  the  remainder  is 
a complete  ruin.  Vestiges  of  Blaniyre  Priory  are  also 
visible  in  this  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  most  noted  id 
the  more  recent  times  for  the  engagement  which  took 
place  between  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  chiefly  com- 
manded by  their  clergy,  and  the  Royal  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  which  the 
former  were  completely  routed.  The  population  of  the 
parish  at  the  late  enumeration  was  4844,  which  is  an 
increase  of  1099  persons,  or  more  than  onc-fourth, 
between  1811  and  1881. 

BOTLING,  in  Zoology,  a vulgar  name  of  the  Cypri- 
nus  Cephalus,  or  Chub. 

BOTOL  TABACOSIMA,  an  island  in  the  Chinese 
Sea,  between  Formosa  and  the  Bashee  Islands.  It  is 
an  elevated  island,  and  appears  to  be  covered  to  the 

* very  summit  with  trees  of  large  growth,  and  in  clear 
weather  may  be  seen  at  a considerable  distance,  but  it 
is  frequently  euveloped  in  fogs,  in  sailing  past  it  vil- 
lages may  be  seen  at  intervals  io  the  open  spaces  j but 
we  arc  not  aware  of  any  navigator  having  landed,  or 
made  any  observations  on  the  inhabitants.  Latitude 
about  88"  N.  and  longitude  117°  E. 

BOTH. YC  HM  HM,  a genu*  of  Ferns. 

BOTKYLLUS,  in  Zoology,  a germs  in  the  first 
order  of  the  class  Tuaicato  of  Lamnrck,  (Tmucier* 
tennis.) 


This  class,  under  the  name  Atcsdut,  lias  received 
the  most  elaborate  elucidation  by  Mobs.  Snvigny  in  ™YLLUS 
his  valuable  Memoirs  on  the  invertebrate,  in  which  pnrm/Pr 
the  arrangement  has  been  founded  on  the  most  minute  _ v <- J 
and  accurate  anatomical  invcsligaliou.  In  this 
classification  the  genus  Botryllus  belongs  to  the  class 
Ascidia,  order  TeUtydes,  family  Tcthyv,  which  includes 
two  divisions  simplices  and  composite } to  the  second 
of  which  the  present  genus  belongs.  Generic  cha- 
racter : the  common  substance  gelatinous  or  cartila- 
ginous, encrusting  other  bodies,  and  composed  of 
systems  which  are  round  or  elliptical,  raised  above 
the  common  surface,  and  annular.  Animals  disposed 
cither  in  a single  series,  or  ia  several  which  are  regu- 
lar and  concentric.  Branchial  orifice  simply  circular, 
and  without  rays  intestinal  orifice  small,  elongated 
to  a point,  and  enveloped  in  the  border  of  the  central 
cavity  of  the  system.  There  are  several  species  found 
on  our  coasts/  of  which  B.  conglomerate,  is  Alcyo- 
nimn  conglomeratum  of  the  Syt.  A at. 

BOTRYOCEPHALUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of 
intestinal  worms  separated  from  the  Ttrnin  by  Iludol- 
phi.  The  body  is  soft,  elongated.  Hut,  jointed.  The 
suckers  consist  only  of  two  longitudinal  depressions, 
opposite  to  each  other. 

BOTRYOL1TE,  a fibrous  mineral  substance  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Boracic  Salts,  which  has  been 
hitherto  discovered  only  m Norway. 

BOTRYS,  a name  given  to  several  species  of  the 
C/tenopodiunj. 

BUTT,  from  tb*  K.  S.  Ulan,  to  bite. 


If  the  «une  b me  eoorripched  town*  by  a borne  Into  the  throat 
of  horse*  and  auch  like  beaata,  they  will  rare  the  wringing  tor- 
ment* of  the  Lott*  that  fret  ami  gnaw  them  in  the  UelKes. 

Uailnmd.  Plisus,  V.  U.  fol.  326. 

HI*  bone  Lip’d  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  beside*  begnavne 
with  the  bots.  Skaktptart.  Taming  a SArtw,  fol.  219. 

At  last  a chapman  approarbed,  and,  after  hr  had  for  a pood 
while  examined  the  bow  round,  folding  him  bBnd  of  one  eye, 
he  would  bare  nothing  to  *ay  to  bun : a fourth  know  by  hi*  eye 
that  he  had  the  bolls.  GHdsmitJu  Viter  Wahr/ieU,  ch.  xir. 

BOTTLE,  c.  1 Fr.  boutcile ; It.  botiglia ; Sp. 

Bo^ttlk,  n.  [botija  i Low  Lot.  buUcula ; Swe. 

Bo'ttled,  Cbuteljie.  Vomius  and  Menage  derive 

Bo'ttlinos.  ^Ihi8  word  from  the  Or.  0*rro  j 
which  Skinner  has  no  doubt  is  itself  of  northern 
origin.  Lye  and  Sereniua  think  llmt  bottle  in  a dimi- 
nutive of  the  A.  S.  bytia , a butt  or  cask.  See  Butt. 

— And  Jm*  gate  ich  begg*. 

With  outc  bag j*  oJ»»  batsl.  Pins  Phuhuum,  p.  77. 

Neitlwr  men  putten  newe  wyn  in  to  olde  batels  rIK*  the  boteb 
hen  to  broken  and  dratryed,  and  the  wyn  ached  on*,  bat  men 
put  tea  newe  wya  in  to  news  Ut*U,  aad  bothe  hen  kept. 

M'klif.  JUattJuw,  ch.  til 

Js  that  a coke  of  Doadon,  with  meachaaee  ? 

Do  him  roiue  forth,  he  kaoweth  ki*  pcnaunce  ; 

For  be  dial  tell  a tale  by  my  fey, 

Altho  it  he  not  worth  a bolt)  hey. 

Ckauetr.  Tke  Manciple*  Prologue,  r.  16960. 

There  camr  two  aouldiours,  wbyche  going  before  with  suche  a* 
had  taken  vp  y rampe,  had  fonnd  water,  and  were  carving  of 
it  in  boiltUts  vnio  their  *onne»,  whiche  were  aore  afflicted  for 
want  of  drinke  behvndc  in  the  armye. 

firrntk.  Quintus  Curtins,  fol.  186. 

And  found  it  hath  been  by  experience,  that  in  Frounce,  the 
wine  bolt Ut  made  thereof  fvagti]  for  wayfaring  men  and  tra- 
veller*, hare  Mwmad  and  killed  tho*e  thatdranke  out  of  then. 

Holland.  PUnie,  L fol.  461. 
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BOTTLE.  *™*'  Ofc,  mUtoM  ! Ilumth(bnrnt,irramt,Merf(,  inMile, 

BotUr-mind  knave  to  my  muter,  that  ever  gentleman 

BOTTOM.  hud.  Marlow.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  act  iii. 

They  importun'd  me  to  drink  name  tiling  before  I ire  tit  to  bed, 
and  upon  niv  refusing,  at  last  left  a bet  lie  of  stingo  aa  they  called 
It,  fur  fear  ( ibunltl  woke  and  be  tbiraty  in  the  night. 

roller,  No.  298, 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  Blight 
Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right  j 
And  sell  their  blasts  of  wind  us  dear 
Aa  Lapland  witches  bottled  air  ? 

Hut  Ur,  Hudtbras,  part  I.  can.  2. 

A good  butler  always  breaks  off  the  point  of  hti  bottle-scrtw 
ill  two  days,  by  trying  which  is  the  hardest,  the  point  of  the 
•crew,  or  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Swift.  Dir  return  t to  Servant*. 

In  the  bottle,  diacontent  areka  for  comfort,  cowardice  for  cour- 
age, and  baahfuloeas  for  confidence. 

Johnson,  ijft  tf  Addison. 
When  calm  around  the  common  room, 

I puffM  my  daily  pipe's  perfume  1 
Rode  fur  a stomach,  and  inspected. 

At  animal  bottling*,  corks  selected. 

H nr  ton.  ‘the  Progress  of  Discontent. 

BOTTOM,  cA  Dutch,  bodem  ; Gcr.botent  8we. 

Bo'ttom,  it.  I botn.  Wachtcr  refers  to  the  Ger. 

Bo'TTowr.n,  CpctiAmi  A.  8.  peththian.  (whence 
Bo'ttom i.itss.  J our  path ;)  to  trample  ortreud  upon, 
to  bruise  with  the  feet. 

Bottom,  the  noun,  is  that  upon  which  we  treat), 
stand,  walk,  or  go  ; the  lowest  part ; the  part  tit  the 
lowest  depth.  That  upon  which  any  thing  stands, 
rests  : upon  which  it  is  sustained  or  supported ; the 
foundation,  the  gTOund-work. 

To  venture  in  the  same  bottom  is  (met.)  to  run  the 
same  risk  as  those  who  have  ventured  to  embark 
themselves  or  property  in  the  same  ship's  bottom. 

To  bottom  is  to  rest,  place,  or  stand  upon  j to  fix, 
found,  or  establish. 

He  slily  toke  it  out,  this  cursed  heine, 

(I'nwrting  this  preest  of  his  false  craft) 

And  in  the  pannes  botomt  be  It  laft. 

Chaucer.  The  Chmnoncs  Yemmmcs  Tale , V.  16787. 

Unto  the  well  than  went  I me 

And  downc  I louted  for  to  acc 

The  clcrc  water  in  the  stone 

And  eke  the  grand  which  that  shone 

Do unc  in  the  betome,  as  siluer  fine. 

Id.  Roman!  qf  the  Rose. 
For  if  a man  wonlde  in  a bote 
(Whiehe  L,  without  botom*)  rowe, 

He  must  nedes  ouerthrowe. 

Gower.  Coif.  Am.  book  L foL  19. 
But  in  her  letter  made  she  soch  feasts 
That  wonder  was  8t  swore  she  loued  him  best 
Of  which  he  found  but  bottomless*  be  hr  sirs 
But  Troilus  tbou  maist  now  east  and  west 
Kpe  in  ao  iuy  leafe  if  that  thee  lest. 

Chancer.  Troilus,  book  i.  fol.  192. 

They  hauc  searched  to  come  to  the  bottoms  of  hy*  bottomla 
Wiwlomc , and  bemuse  they  cAnot  atUyne  to  that  secrete  and  be 
to  pronde  to  let  it  alone,  they  go  and  set  up  freewill  with  the 
heathen  philosophers.  Tyndalls  Works,  fol.  19. 

Wherefore  therr  intent  and  purpose  was,  that  the  Duke  of 
Pfcrrna  m Ills  small  and  (UA-boitomed  shippes,  should  as  It  were 
vnder  the  shadow  and  wings  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  cunary  over  all 
lus  troupes,  armour,  and  warlike  prouision. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  4fC.  The  Spanish  Armada,  r.  i.  fol.  G01. 

From  Holland,  Zealand,  and  from  Flanders  won 
By  weekly  pay,  thn-c-scorc  twelve  bottoms  came. 

From  fifty  upward  to  five  hundred  ton. 

Fox  every  use  a marinrr  could  name. 

Drayton.  The  Battle  of  Agincourt, 


To  repeat  God’s  Judgments  in  particular,  upon  those  of  all  BOTTOM, 
degrees,  which  have  played  with  his  mercies,  would  require  a — 
volume  apart : for  the  sea  of  examples  hath  no  bottom.  BOT- 

RaUgh.  History  of  World,  Prrf.  iii.  TOMRY. 

But  this  is  certaine,  that  as  he  in  heat  of  anger  stepped  hastily  "“V  ‘ 

to  the  eutrie  or  porch  of  the  temple,  and  went  a pace  hce  fell 
downe  the  ctalrcs,  and  so  hurt  bis  bead  that  dashed  against  the 
bottomestaire,  that  bee  swooned  withall,  and  lav  for  dead. 

Holland.  Licit*,  fol.  284. 

Ye*  such  wn*  the  extremity  of  the  tempest,  that  it  appeared  to 
us  ns  if  he  had  pronounced  n srntenre,  not  to  stay  his  hand,  nor 
to  withdraw  hh  judgment,  till  he  had  buried  our  bodies  and  ships 
also,  in  the  botlomUsse  depth  of  the  raging  oca. 

Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  World  Kucompaurd,  fol.  39. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 

Sweet  beilloM-gritss,  and  high  delightful  plain. 

Round  rising  hillorks,  brakes  obscure  anil  rough, 

To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  run. 

Shakspeare.  Venus  and  Adonis. 

This  i have  learnt 

Tending  uiy  flocks  hard  i'tk*  hilly  crofts. 

That  brow  this  bottom-glade, 

Milton.  Comas,  I.  532. 

I mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  affirmed  or  denied 
In  each  proposition  (though  that  great  readers  do  not  always 
think  themselves  concern'd  precisely  to  do;  but  to  sec  and  follow 
the  train  of  his  reasonings,  observe  the  strength  and  clearness  of 
their  connection,  and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  bcc.  24. 

True  or  false,  solid  or  aandy,  the  mind  nnut  have  some  foun- 
dation to  rest  Itself  upon,  and,  aa  I harr  remarked  in  another 
place,  it  no  sooner  eutertiuns  any  proposition,  but  it  presently 
hastens  to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on  ; till  then  it  is  unquiet 
and  unsettled.  Id.  Ib.  sec.  6. 

As  in  a question,  and  controrersie  in  divinity,  or  logick,  when 
same  one  bottom*  truth  is  understood,  a man  hath  a light,  which 
goes  through  all  the  objections,  and  answers  them  all;  such  a 
light  doth  the  Spirit  give  to  a poor  distressed  smile, 

Uoodu  in.  l uting*  of  Prat  e. 

Besides,  though  slow  of  belief,  he  (Thomas  the  Apostle]  was  at 
the  bottom  honest  and  sinecrc ; not  led  into  those  doubts  which 
he  entcrtertauMd,  by  his  lusts  and  vices. 

Atterbnry.  Sermon  ii.  yoL  u. 

Bnt  now  I come  to  look  on  death  near  at  hand,  and  see  beyond 
the  crave,  that  is  just  under  me,  that  bottomless  gulf  of  eternity; 
anethiuks  It  a very  hard  thing  to  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  * 
change,  that  will  transmit  us  to  the  harr  of  an  omniscient  judge, 
to  be  there  doom’d  to  an  endless  state  of  either  infinite  happinesa 
or  misery.  Boyle.  Meditation  vii. 

We  ought  to  be  bottomed  enough  in  principle  not  to  be  carried 
away  upon  the  first  prospect  of  any  sinister  advantage. 

Burke.  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

If  those  gentlemen  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  brink  of 
thegnlpb  of  guilt  and  public  misery,  that  yawned  before  them  in 
the  abyss  of  throe  dark  and  boltutnltss  speculations,  I forgire 
their  first  errour. 

Id.  A I*  I ter  to  a Member  of  the  Saiianal  Assembly. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  Mercantile  Law,  is  mi  agreement 
matte  by  the  owner  of  uship,  with  any  person  advancing 
him  money  for  the  purposes  of  his  voyage  ; whereby 
he  pledges  the  ship  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan, 
with  a stipulated  interest,  upon  her  safe  return  ; the 
lender  risking  the  whole  of  the  sum  he  has  supplied, 
in  the  event  of  her  loss.  The  wort!  originates  in  the 
language  of  the  agreement,  which  designates  the  ship 
as  a bottom.  For  the  prevention  of  fraud  on  the  part 
of  borrowers  on  Bottomry,  it  was  found  necessary,  so 
early  as  the  lfith  Charles  II.  to  make  the  wilful  des- 
truction of  any  ship,  by  her  officers,  a capital  felony. 

This  statute  wua  made  perpetual  by  an  act  of  the 
S2d  and  23d  of  the  same  reign,  c.  11.  «r.  12. 

Contracts  of  Bottomry  are  excepted  from  the  opera- 
5*2 
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nor-  tiou  of  the  usury  laws,  any  rate  of  interest  being 
TUMRY  recoverable  under  them. 

BOVF.V  BOTYS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the  order 
COAL.  Ltpidoplera,  family  Crambites,  Loir.  Belonging  to  the 
^-y-w>  Fkalcriur  PymUdtt  of  Linnouis.  The  larva  of  Aglossa 
pinguiualis,  Latr.,  which  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
remove  from  this  genus,  lives  ou  fatty  substances,  and 
is  often  found  in  houses.  Linmcus  asserts  that  it  has 
been  found  infecting  the  human  intestines,  where  it 
has  produced  more  Manning  effects  than  the  common 
Intestinal  worms.  Generic  character  : antennae  seta- 
ceous ; palpi  four,  exserted  ; u|jper  wings  nearly 
horizontal,  and  forming  with  the  body  a flattened 
triangle. 

BOTZEN,  sometimes  written  Bozkv,  a noted  trad- 
ing town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Tyrol.  It  stands  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Talfcr  and  Eisach,  in  a truct  nearly  encom- 
passed by  lofty  mountains  j and  has  a population  of 
about  8000  individuals.  Botzen  is  chiefly  noted  for 
the  beauty  of  its  environs,  the  excellency  of  its  wines, 
and  its  four  great  annual  fairs,  which  are  frequeuted 
by  numerous  trailers  from  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. The  town  is  also  the  resilience  of  the  Austrian 
governor  of  the  Adige  division  j and  the  district  of 
which  it.  is  more  immediately  the  Capital  contains  an 
area  of  about  460  square  miles,  and  27  ,800  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  nearly  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Urixcn, 
in  lat.  46’°  3$'  N.  and  long.  11"  10'  E. 

BOVA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Appennines,  and  near 
the  sea.  It  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  the  Albanians,  who  emigrated  after  the  death  of 
their  noted  Prince,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Scanderbeg.  Their  descendants  arc  still  spread  over 
this  part  of  Italy  to  about  the  number  of  100,000, 
who  yet  speak  the  language  of  their  forefathers. 
Bova  has  the  title  of  a County,  with  a population  of 
about  9300  individuals,  and  is  the  See  of  a Bishop,  who 
is  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ilcggio,  from  which 
place  Bova  is  about  twenty  miles  south-east. 

BOUCHA1N,  a small,  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  North,  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  about  half  way  between  Camhray 
and  Valenciennes,  where  the  surrounding  country  is 
capable  of  being  laid  under  water  by  means  of  sluices. 
It  was  token  by  the  French  in  1676,  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  The  allies  took  it 
again  after  a memorable  siege,  in  17 11,  but  it  was 
restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  I ft  vicinity 
was  the  scene  of  some  severe  conflicts  between  the 
Austrians  and  French,  in  17‘>3  and  1704  j and  it  was 
one  of  the  fortresses  held  by  the  allied  powers  sub- 
sequent to  the  general  peace  of  1815. 

BOVEY  COAL,  Wood  Coal,  of  which  a bed  several 
miles  in  extent,  and  from  forty  to  seventy  feel  in 
depth,  including  the  beds  of  clay  with  which  it  alter- 
nates, occurs  at  Bovey  lleathfield,  near  Chudleigh, 
in  Devonshire.  The  colour  of  this  coal  varies  from 
snuff- brown  to  black. 

The  beds  nre  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  coal  is  fissile 
in  the  direction  of  the  beds  j the  adjacent  surfac‘d  of 
the  lamina:  frequently  presenting  the  character  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  as  if  the  stems  of  trees  had  been  crushed 
until  they  were  flattened. 

The  minersdogieal  character  of  the  beds  varies  in 
relation  to  their  depth.  Those  which  lie  nearest  to  the 


surface  retain  most  of  the  woody  character,  while  BOVEY 
the  deepest  beds  approach  more  to  the  appearance  of  COAL, 
common  coal.  BOUGE. 

The  formation  of  these  beds  has  been  a subject  of  *■  , 
much  speculation  j but  the  most  prevalent  opinion  _ v 
apjtcars  to  be  that  they  have  been  formed  by  the  trees, 
which,  during  a long  succession  of  years,  have  been 
washed  down  by  torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

The  wood  is  supposed  to  have  been  a species  of  pine. 

This  coal  is  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pits  for 
the  ordinnry  purposes  of  fuel,  but  it  exhales  a disagree- 
able odour  while  burning. 

BOUGAINVILLE'S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  situated  in  the  sixth  degree  of  south 
latitude,  and  the  156th  of  eust  longitude.  A narrow 
channel  separates  it  on  the  north  from  the  island  of 
Bouka,  towards  which  the  land  sinks  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  island  contains  several  moun- 
tains separated  by  considerable  plains,  and  is  chiefly 
covered  with  wood.  The  western  coast  is  dangerous 
to  vessels,  from  the  numerous  rocks.  It  supports  a 
few  inhabitants,  who,  from  the  plantations,  appear  to 
live  principally  near  the  shore. 

BOUGE,  to  bilge  or  bulge,  (See  Bilc.e.)  Ulret  is 
by  Holland  rendered  bouges ; I.  e.  something  swelling 
or  bellying  out. 

Which  nncor  cut,  wc  toone  the  ume  forsooke. 

And  cat  it  off,  for  feare  least  thereupon 
Our  sliipjtc  should  bowge. 

Gascoigne.  Voyage  into  Holland. 

Rui  in  the  endo,  by  grace  sod  great  manhodc  of  y*  kvnge, 
which  there  wm  sore  woundvd,  and  by  bis  first  coin  forte  (be 
FrCabciueu  were  ehatyd,  and  many  of  tbeyr  sbyppys  bowgyd  Bt 
taken  with  many  pryauuers  in  them. 

Fabyan,  Edward  III.  Anno,  1340. 


The  harke  perceiuvynf  this  small  Craer  to  lie  an  Englishman, 
abut  at  hym  and  banged  iirrn,  wherfore  the  Crser  drewe  alrctpht 
to  the  f reate  ship,  and  tixe  or  aeuen  of  the  men,  leant  into  the 
barke.  Hall.  King  Henry  Fill.  lul.  262. 


The  Spaninrda  miule  no  more  adoc,  but  fastntDf  their  apparrell 
to  bougn  of  letber  like  bladders,  full  of  wind,  and  laying  tbeir 
bucklers  thereupon,  sat  aloft  and  passed  over  nimbly. 

Holland.  Uvirs,  fol.  408. 


For  it  soundrth  not  like  a truth,  that  horsemen  with  their 
armor  and  horses  safe  could  overcome  so  great  a rage  of  tbe 
river,  although  we  should  grnunt  that  all  the  Spaniards  gut  over 
upon  blown  bladders  and  leathern  bomgtt,  Id.  lb.  fol.  420. 

Thus  they  launching  out  into  the  tuainc  sea  he  eitherdrowned 
tliert*,  tbeir  thippe  banged  for  that  purpose,  or  els  doe  cast  ihetn- 
selacs  auer-boord  headlong  into  tin;  sea. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage , JfC.  Reports  tf  Japan,  v.  U.  fol.  86. 

Boiraa,  Fr.  u bouche,  a mouth  ■,  also,  a passage, 
entry,  entrance,  or  overturn  into.  Avoir  bouch  <1  Court  : 
to  eat  ami  drink  scot-free  j to  have  budge -a-Court,  to 
be  In  ordinary  at  Court."  C'otgrnve.  % 

Mr.  Gifford  observes,  that  “ bouge  of  Court  w as  an 
allowance  of  meat  ami  drink  for  the  tables  of  the 
inferior  officers,  anil  others  who  were  occasionally 
called  to  serve  and  entertain  the  Court."  B.  Jon&on's 
Work**,  v.  vii.  p.  2 28.  n.  i.  Sec  Bona,  for  other  ex- 
amples of  bouge. 

It  appears  to  have  meant  merely  free  entrance  or 
access,  ingress  and  egress. 

I am  an  officer,  groom  of  the  rcrcU,  that  is  my  place. 

Nb  r.  To  fetch  baage  of  court  a parccll  of  invisible  bread,  and 
beerc  for  the  plairrs  (for  they  never  see  it) 

11  en  Joaion.  Matyot  of  Augur es. 
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BOUGH, 

BOUGHT. 


BOUGH,  or  1 The  bow  of  a tree  U to  called. 
Bow.  / because  it  bows  or  bends  from  the 

stem  or  trunk.  A.  S.  bug-au,  to  bow.  See  to  Bow. 

Aod  see  it  by  eEMmjilr  of  trees  in  somer  tyme 
Theer  aom  tow  ft  bcrrji  leves,  and  iomf  brref1  none. 

1‘ttrt  PioukAtan,  j>.  27 7. 


There  might  men  doc*  and  roc*  pee 
And  of  squirels  full  great  plcutie 
Prom  bow  to  tow  sissy  leping. 

Chav  err.  Uownnt  of  tke  Rate,  fol.  122. 
The  boistroas  triads  oft  the ire  high  boxret  do  blast, 

Hott  aiffbe*  in  me  rontinu&lly  l*  abed, 

Wilde  bcaatea  in  litem,  fierce  loue  in  me  ia  fed  i 
Unroousble  ain  I and  they  alcdfu>t. 

I 1'ynl.  Tht  Lmttr't  lift  rewjwrfrf  to  tkt  .1  'pee. 
And  after  that  goadlv  dispart  was  gassy d,  the  kyng  rOmaunded 
hit  ofFycrm  to  brynge  tl»c  mayor  and  bis  company  rntn  a plrasatmt 
lodge  'made  all  of  grcnc  bo  try,  and  garnUahcd  with  tables  and 
other  thingca  necessary. 

Fa  by  a*.  F-dtcnrd  V.  -In  n a , 1482. 
Vet  comfort  comes  again*,  when  front  the  roote 
He  sees  a bongh  into  the  north  to  xhoote, 

Which,  nouriabt  there,  extends  iUelf  from  thence. 

And  gird*  this  Hand  with  a firtnc  defence. 

Sir  J . Beaumont.  Boaworth  Field. 


Take  bede  least  whiles  thou  dost  labour  to  atteia  to  the  top, 
than  fallen  with  the  Sown  which  thou  doest  embrace. 

lirende.  Quirnlm  Cvrtiut,  book  vii.  fol.  198. 

I do  not  know  whether  I am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I would  rather  look  upon  a tree  in  all  its  luxuriancf 
and  difTuiion  of  bo* git  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut 
and  trimmed  into  a mathematical  figure. 

Spectator,  No.  414. 
And  bum*  torrnxo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life  ? To  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high, 

On  the  slight  timber  of  tie  topmost  bony  A, 

Roc  kt  at  each  breeze,  and  menacing  a fall  ? 

1’MMf.  The  Com plaint,  Night  5. 


BOUGHT,  orl  From  the  A.  S.  bugan,  to  bow  j 
Borr.  J to  bend,  to  turn.  See  Bout. 

The  bought  of  a serpent ; the  flexures,  bends,  curves, 
folds  or  involutions. 

The  bought  of  the  knee  or  elbow  fin  the  North  called 
bright)  is  the  flexure  or  curvature  of  the  knee  or  elbow. 
A winding  6ouf an  involution.  Another  bout ; — 
another  turn.  The  bout  of  a sling,  is  the  bent  leather 
upon  which  the  stone  or  thing  to  be  thrown  is  laid. 
And,  as  slice  lay  rpon  the  durty  ground, 

Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  ouertpred, 

Yet  wax  in  knots  aod  many  bong Au  rprwund 
Pointed  with  inorlall  sting. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  i.  Can.  ]. 
He  passing  bv  with  rolling  wreathed  parr, 

Wiln  brnudUlit  tongue  the  emptie  avre  did  gride, 

And  wrapt  his  scalie  bought*  with  fell  drxpigbt 
That  all  tilings  seem’d  appalled  at  his  sight. 

Id.  Fir  gif t Gnat. 

The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  might  also  coun- 
tcoancc  the  same  ; bring  not  disposed  in  the  elephant,  as  they 
are  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  carry  a nearer  conformity  into  those 
of  man  ; that  is,  the  bought  of  the  fore-legs,  not  directly  back- 
ward, but  laterally  and  somewhat  inward  j but  the  hough  or 
lotfraginous  flexure  bchinde  rather  outward. 

Sir  Thorn  at  Jlroune,  hook  ill.  eh.  1. 

Yet  a man  is  risen  to  pursue  thee,  and  to  neck  tliy  soul : but 
the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  hound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  the  souls  of  tbine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling 
out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a sling.  (The  Margin  says,  Hebr.  in 
the  midst  of  the  bought  of  a sting.) 

Bible.  Modern  Tertian,  I Sat*,  cb.  XIT.  V.  29. 
But  bow  all  knees,  now  of  her  knees 
My  tongue  doth  tell  what  fancy  ares. 

Whose  bought  incxrd  doth  yield  sueh  sight, 

Like  cunning  painter  shadowed  white. 

Sidney.  Arcadia,  book  11. 


Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs 
Married  to  immortal  verse ; 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes,  with  many  a winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Milton.  V Allegro,  1. 139. 

Bovgxit,  tbc  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
verb,  to  buy, 

Wanne  yt  come  byuorc  liynj,  be  nolde  ^erof  nojt, 

Nero  yt  no  uj  lute  irorj1,  bote  yl  were  urtt  yfogf. 

H.  Gloomier,  p.  390. 

O glotonii*,  full  of  eursedncBsc  j 
O cause  first  of  our  confusion, 

O original  of  our  damnation. 

Till  Crist  bad  bought  us  with  bis  blood  again. 

Chaucer.  The  Rardinrm  Tate , r.  12432. 

Tbc  wrath  (as  * began  you  for  to  say) 

OfTroilus,  the  Greeks  boughten  dere, 

For  thousand?*  bis  lamdes  ruaden  dey. 

Id.  T ratio t and  Crrteide,  book  V. 

BOUILLON,  n Duchy  of  the  Netherlands,  situated 
between  the  Duchy  of  Luxcnibcrg,  and  the  Principality 
of  Liege.  This  small  State  is  only  about  eighteen 
miles  long  and  nine  broad,  and  therefore  docs  not 
contain  a surface  of  more  than  150  square  miles.  It 
is  situnted  in  that  woody  and  mountainous  tract  colled 
the  Ardennes  ; ami  was  chiefly  comprised  in  the  de* 
partment  of  that  name,  while  subject  to  the  French 
Empire.  Small  as  this  territory  is,  it  has  not  been 
overlooked  in  the  councils  and  political  mutations  of 
Europe,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
inferior  states  which  attracted  notice  at  an  early  period. 
Towurds  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  find  it 
in  possession  of  the  celebrated  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
who  became  the  leuder  of  the  first  crusade,  and  was 
afterwards  created  King  of  Jerusalem.  Unable  to 
carry  his  plans  into  execution,  for  want  of  pecuniary 
resources,  he  mortgaged  this  Principality  to  the  Bishop 
of  Liege,  for  the  sum  of  1500  silver  marks,  on  con- 
dition, that  if  he  returned  from  the  Holy  War,  the 
Principality  should  be  restored  to  him,  but  if  not 
it  should  form  part  of  the  Diocese.  As  he  died  !n 
the  Holy  Land,  and  without  issue,  the  territory  became 
incorporated  with  the  Bishopric,  till  1483,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Count  of  Murk ; but  was  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  its  former  pos- 
sessors. The  French  family  of  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne, 
who  were  descended  from  the  Count  of  Mark,  fre- 
quently urged  their  claims  to  this  Duchy,  which  they 
relinquished  in  1841,  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity 
of  jG15, OOO.  sterling.  About  thirty  ) ears  afterwards, 
the  Bishop  of  Liege  having  taken  part  in  tbc  war 
against  France,  Louis  XIV'.  once  more  put  the  family 
of  La  Tour  in  possession  of  this  Duchy.  In  1792 
Philip  d‘ Auvergne  was  a Captain  in  the  Royal  navy,  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  assumed  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Bouillon,  which  he  bore  till  his 
death  in  1816.  Previous  to  this,  however,  this  Duchy 
had  once  more  become  the  subject  of  litigation,  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  appointed  commissioners,  in 
1815,  to  investigate  the  claims  of  this  Prince,  and 
those  of  Prince  Charles  of  Rohan.  Their  decision  was 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  by  whom  the  Duchy  is  now 
possessed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  as  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  The  principal 
places  within  the  limits  of  this  small  Duchy  arc 
Bouillon,  Miruart,  Saint  Hubert,  Rochefort,  Logne, 
and  Hiergues. 


BOUGHT. 
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BOWL-  Bouillon,  tlie  chief  town  in  the  preceding  duchy, 
LON.  is  situated  in  a hilly  district,  near  the  junction  of  the 

-TT.  Setuoia  with  the  Maese.  It  is  a neat  small  town,  with 

LOGNE.  tt  population  of  about  4(X)0  individuals.  It  has  a castle 
^ _j  standing  upon  a high  rock.  In  May,  1794,  the  Aus- 
trian  General  Beaulieu  compelled  a party  of  French 
troops  to  take  refuge  in  this  castle,  and  took  the  town 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  ; but  on  the  approach  of 
a French  army,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Namur,  from  which  Bouillon  is  about  fifty 
miles  towards  the  south-east.  Latitude  49°  48'  north, 
and  longitude  5°  8'  east. 

BOl/lN,  a small  island  of  France,  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  included  in  a hay  formed  by  the  shores 
of  that  Province  and  those  of  Poitou.  It  is  only 
separated  from  the  coast  of  Brittany  by  u narrow 
channel,  and  is  included  in  the  department  of  V’emlce, 
It  contains  one  smull  town  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and  making 
•alt.  Some  historians  point  out  this  os  the  place  where 
the  Normans  made  their  first  descent  in  830. 

BO  VISTA,  a name  given  to  the  Ly coper Jon,  or 
Puff-ball. 

HOUKA,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Loan  Anson’s  Island,  and 
is  separated  from  Bougainville’s  Island  by  a narrow 
strait  known  by  the  name  of  this  last  navigator. 
Bouka  is  the  native  name,  and  the  island  rises  from 
the  shore  towards  the  centre  where  it  attains  a con- 
siderable altitude.  Most  of  it  is  covered  with  wood, 
but  in  the  open  spaces  near  the  sea,  extensive  plan- 
tations of  cocoa  trees  arc  observed,  which  indicate  a 
considerable  population.  M.  Labillardiere,  in  his 
voyage  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  visited  this  island, 
and  describes  the  natives  ns  being  of  a middle  stature, 
strong  and  active.  Their  colour  is  nearly  bluck,  their 
hair  on  their  heads  is  thick  oikI  curled,  but  they  care- 
fully remove  it  from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Their 
heads  are  large ; foreheud,  face,  and  nose  flat,  and  chin 
prominent.  Their  nioullis  are  wide,  lips  thin,  and 
ears  loaded  with  large  rings  made  of  shells,  by  which 
they  arc  greatly  extended.  Some  bad  their  bodies 
streaked,  and  others  wore  bracelets  formed  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut  husk  ; and  all  had  a cord  or 
bandage  tied  several  times  round  the  waist.  In  other 
respects  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  nuked. 
Their  disposition  appeared  lively,  and  they  were  very 
fond  of  music,  especially  the  most  brisk  and  noisy 
tunes.  Their  canoes  were  of  a light  and  elegant 
structure,  and  were  formed  of  several  planks  very 
ingeniously  fastened  together.  They  are  capable  of 
carrying  forty  or  fifty  men  each,  and  are  rowed  and 
managed  with  great  dexterity.  Their  arms  are  bows 
and  arrows,  which  they  use  with  great  skill  and 
effect.  They  showed  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
barter,  by  the  prices  they  fixed  upon  the  European 
articles  that  were  offered  to  them  ; nails  and  scarlet 
cloth  were  those,  for  which  they  manifested  the 
strongest  predilection.  The  northern  point  of  Bouka 
is  situated  in  about  five  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and 
in  the  155th  degree  of  cast  longitude. 

BOULOGNE,  a seaport  of  France,  on  the  coast  of 
Picardy,  and  in  the  dcimrlmcul  of  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
It  was  the  Capital  of  the  small  ci-devant  government  of 
Roulouwj'u,  and  is  an  old  town  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  and  lower.  The  latter  is  frequently  deno- 
minated Boulugne-sur-Mer,  as  lying  on  the  shore,  to 


distinguish  it  from  the  former,  which  is  situated  on  BOU- 
an  eminence  at  a short  distance.  The  lower  part  is  LOGNE. 
the  larger  and  more  populous  division,  but  the  upper  — 
is  the  pleasanter  situation,  and  the  prospect  from  the  BOUNCE, 
adjacent  hrights  is  highly  agreeable.  The  harbour,  ^ 

which  in  former  times  was  one  of  the  best  on  that  part 
of  the  coast,  is  now  nearly  choked  up  with  sand,  and 
though  considerable  exertions  have  recently  been 
made  to  improve  it,  only  sniall  vessels  can  enter  at 
low  water.  Merchant  ships  wait  for  high  tide,  and 
ships  of  w ar  either  anchor  in  the  road,  or  off  the  port 
Saint  Jean,  a few  miles  further  north.  The  trade  of 
Boulogne,  however,  is  considerable,  particularly  in 
fish  caught  in  the  neighbouring  sea,  as  well  as  in  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  the  town  and  adjacent 
country.  Great  part  of  the  Champagne  and  Burgundy 
sent  to  England,  also  passes  through  Boulogne. 

Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  See  of  a Bishop, 
suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rhcims,  hut  the  See 
has  since  been  joined  to  that  of  Arras.  During  the 
extensive  preparations  made  by  Buonaparte,  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  the  population  of  this  town 
was  grealy  increased  ; and  since  the  return  of  peace, 
it  has  been  ngnm  augmented  by  an  influx  of  British, 
who  have  been  induced  to  make  it  their  place  of 
residence.  A inte  French  work  states  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  13.700  ; ntul  it  is  estimated  that 
there  arc  about  3(XX)  English  in  the  towns  and  ncigb- 
1 you r hood.  Boulogne  is  about  154  miles  from  Paris, 
about  thirty  from  New  Romney,  in  Kent,  and  twenty- 
two  south  of  Calais,  and  is  generally  preferred  to  the 
former  port,  for  the  return  passage  across  the  channel 
to  Dover.  Latitude  SO  43'  ST^N.,  and  longitude  1° 

59v  east. 

BOUNCE,  i.\  Vox  a souq  Jicta,  says  Skinner. 

Bouxck,  n.  F Perhaps  from  bound*,  bounts,  bounc*. 

Bo'cncino,  C See  Bound  below,  and  Scotch,  to 

Bo'uncrh.  ) bount,  in  Jamieson. 

This  sod  hi  n c ebaunpr  when  lie  began  to  spy* 

And  cold?  inspect  into  bis  minde  bad  crept, 

He  Jfrtiiu/  and  bet  bin  bend  tormeutiugly, 

And  from  all  company  biinseif  he  kept. 

Gatiotgn*.  ftw  Bartholomew  of  Bathe, 

They  vulr  their  wind?  in  atgbrs , 
they  bkenre  their  ryea  with  brine  i 
They  brrake  tbeir  bulck*  with  bewncing  grief, 
their  harts  with  Ungring  pine. 

Tnrberviie.  Of  the  Torments, 

With  that  he  grave  her  a bonnet 
Full  vpon  the  gorge. 

Shelton.  Wart  the  Hawke. 

Yet  still  be  bet  and  bavntt  rpou  the  dor#. 

And  thumbed  stroke*  thereon  so  hideously, 

That  *1)  the  peer?  be  ahaked  from  the  flore. 

And  titled  all  tb?  bout  with  feare  and  great  vp-rore. 

Sptnaer.  faerie  Qaerne,  book  v.  can.  2. 

A»  sarage  beasts  with  kerne  and  fell  teeth  kept  up  In  grated 
eng***,  «m  made  more  fierce  and  cruril  with  tbeir  fbwle  and 
fUlftiic  keeping,  upon  hope  to  get  out,  rush  and  hottner  again* 
the  barrel,  that  tame  and  wind  within  their  socket*. 

Holland,  .1  mm  terms,  £t»l.  122. 

I*kl.  ■ — To  bestride 

Tbr  frothy  foams  of  Neptune’*  wirplng  wares, 

When  Must’ruig  Boreas  toaselh  up  the  dorp 
And  thumps  a louder  Uumtce. 

ford.  The  leaver  * Melancholy,  ICt  i.  K.  1. 

A sylvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led. 

In  the  brown  shades  and  green- wood  forest  lost. 

All  carries#  nuuldiug  where  it  lik’d  them  most  j 
Tbeir  wealth  the  wild-deer  kwsnsf  through  the  glade. 

Thornton.  Cattle  of  Indolence,  con.  2, 
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BOUNCE.  A*  I vm  lilting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a robject  for 
— • my  nnrt  Spectator,  I heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounce*  at  my 

BOUND.  landlady'*  door,  and  upon  tie  opening  of  it  a loud  ck earful  voice 
i _ — - inquiring  whether  the  philosopher  was  at  bosun 

’’  Spectator,  No.  383. 

The  heroine*  undertook  the  task. 

Through  lane*  unknown,  o’er  atiie*  they  vestur’d, 
Rap'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  to  aak, 

Rut  &MM*re  into  the  parlour  enter'd. 

Grey.  A tong  Story. 

At  this  information  I mold  instantly  perceive  the  widow  bounce 
from  her  *r*t ; hut  correcting  herself,  she  ant  down  again,  re* 
pressed  by  motives  of  good  breeding. 

Goldnnith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  70. 

BOUND,  r.  "I  To  bound,  Skinner  nvb,  Id 

Bound,  n.  V from  theFr.  bomlir  to  he  struck 

Bo'tTXDiRO'iron.J  back,  to  leap  back,  to  be  dashed 
back,  from  the  Lat.  undare,  abundare,  redundare, 
because  a ball,  when  struck  back,  comment  rt  remeat 
instar  untiarum.  But  rebound,  (to  which  be  refers,  and 
which  he  explains  to  signify ; to  be  driven  back  os  a 
ball,)  he  derives  from  the  It.  rimbombare,  to  resound  as 
an  echo,  from  the  C*r.  poppoo,  poppetu,  to  bomb,  or 
bum. 

Fr.  " bondir,  to  bound,  to  rebound,  to  leap,  jump, 
jert,  skip,  rise  (suddenly  and  swiftly)  upward.” 
Cotgrave. 

Imperiously  be  leapt,  he  uriglu,  he  bound*. 

And  now  his  woven  girt*  he  break*  asunder, 

The  bearing  earth  with  hi*  bard  hoof  he  woundi, 

Whose  hollow  womb  resound*  like  Heaven’*  thunder. 

SAnJuptart.  Venn*  and  Adorn*. 


Ti*  strange  ! the  pilot  keep*  hi*  seat ; 

Hi*  bounding  ship  doe*  *o  eurrel. 

Whilst  the  poor  passenger*  are  found. 

In  their  own  foam  alirady  drown'd. 

Cotton.  Hlnler. 


--  This  discourse  did  breath 

The  fiery  bounding*  of  hit  heart,  that  »till 
in  that  astare. 

Chapman.  Homer' • Odyotey,  book  XX.  fol.  308. 
For  doe  hut  note  a wilde  and  wanton  heard 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  vuhandled  colt*. 

Fetching  mad  bound*,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  bloud. 

Shahtpenre.  Merchant  of  Venice,  fol.  182. 
I've  seen  a huntsman,  actives*  the  mom. 

Salute  her  earliest  blush  with  sounding  born  ; 

Pursue  the  bounding  stag  with  op’ning  cries, 

And  alight  the  timid  hare,  hi*  easy  prise  : 

Then,  with  the  setting  aim,  hi*  hound*  restrain; 

Nov  bounding  stag,  nor  timid  hare  obtain. 

Bloc  block.  Betulerium  Lute  tier. 


Bound,  v. 

Bound,  n. 

Bo'tKwsr, 

BoCXDKt, 

Bo'undlesk, 

Bt/UNDLES.HNESS. 


To  bound  is  formed  upon  the 
past  tense,  and  past  participle 
of  the  verb,  to  bind. 

To  confine,  to  limit,  to  re- 
strict, to  terminate. 


First  )*e  nemsid  tRe 

y»t  jH»rgh  Je  rcame  udd  go,  pe  botmde*  forto  auke. 

H.  Brumae,  p.  309. 

And  every  rename  went  he  for  to  see. 

He  viw  so  strong  that  no  man  might  him  let ; 

At  bo  the  worldea  etulcs,  aaith  Trophce, 

In  *tedc  of  bound**  be  a pillar  set. 

• Chaucer.  The  Monkt * Tote,  r.  14121. 

Whr  docat  thou  rather  pat  into  hi*  head  howr  farre  ha  may 
extrude  the  b»undet  of  hi*  dominions,  then  pot  hiui  in  nrmcm- 
braunce  with  ho  we  narrowc  lymitrs  the  seignoric,  whiche  he  hath 
aowe  at  this  present,  was  in  old  tyine  bounded. 

Udati.  Saint  Mark,  Preface,  x. 


While  Peirce  and  Plevmi  hopes  to  pick*  a tlake,  BOUND. 

By  rootling  Lonnie*,  (which  got  skarcc  graze  hi*  goose.)  — 

Gaicmgnt.  T/u  Fruit*  of  Warre.  BOUNTY. 

So  mayr  the  firare  of  infamy,  dishonour  nod  drip  raise,  refrains  ' ~r  v 
and  rratrayno  them  frO  cuyl',  and  some  tymr  holraomrly  brydls 
and  conteiuc  them  within  the  limites  A bounde*  of  good  and 
honorable  order.  Sir  TTtomat  More.  Worker,  fol.  622. 

Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a gentle  flood. 

Who,  bring  * topp’d,  the  bounding  bank*  o’erflowt  . 

Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  know*. 

Shahspeare.  Rope  of  Luereve. 

In  hi*  miracle*,  bee  loves  ever  to  meet  nature  in  her  bound** 
and  when  slice  bath  done  her  best,  to  supply  live  rest  by  hi*  over* 
rating  power.  HalL  font.  Stmon  catted. 

For  let  v*  first  consider  the  breadth  and  bignciac  of  this  burn- 
ing xonc  (which  as  ruery  man  knowetb,  is  47.  degrees;  each 
tropicke,  which  are  the  bounder*  thereof , being  23.  degree*  orwl  a 
half*  distant  from  the  rqainoctiall. 

Hakluyt,  t oy.  hfC.  The  Temperature  of  Region*,  r.  ui-  fol.  48. 

And  him,  whom  all  the  skill  and  power  of  arme*  did  late  attend, 

Now  like  a num  lu  counsel!  poo  re , that  (traucllingj  goes  amiaae, 

And  (hauing  past  a boundteme  plaior)  not  knowing  where  he  is. 

Come*  on  the  sudden,  where  be  sec*  a riner  rough. 

Chapman.  Homer’*  Iliad,  fol.  75. 

God  ha*  corrected  the  boandleuu***  of  hi*  voluptuous  desires, 
by  stinting  hi*  strength,  and  contracting  hi*  capacities. 

South.  Sermon*. 


Ye  rood  distrrvt ) 

Ye  noble  few  ! who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life’*  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more. 

7’Avmuo*.  Winter. 


As  in  geometry,  of  all  line*  or  surface*  contained  within  the 
some  bound*,  the  straight  line  and  the  plain  surface  are  the 
shortest  : »o  it  i*  *I*o  in  morality  : by  the  right  line  of  Justice, 
upon  the  plain  ground  of  Vertw,  a man  soonest  will  arrive  to 
any  well-cho*cn  end.  Barrow,  Sermon  v.  vol.  i. 

The  world  wu  ne’er  design'd  for  thee  : 

You’re  like  a passenger  below. 

That  slays  perhaps  a night  or  to  ; 

Bui  still  hi*  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  bound" rie*  of  tile  skies. 

Cotton.  Content,  Fuiom  4. 

1*  there  a temple  of  the  deity. 

Except  earth,  sea,  and  air,  yon  azure  pole  ; 

And  chief,  hn  holiest  shrine,  the  virtuous  soul  ? 

Where’er  the  eye  can  pierce,  the  feet  can  move, 

This  wide,  this  boon  die**  universe  is  Jore. 

Lyttelton.  Cat  o'*  ipeech  to  Loticnu*. 

I Fr.  bottle;  It.  bonld;  Sp. 
bond  ad ; Lat.  bontias,- — of  un- 
settled etymology, — is  good- 
ness, kindness,  beneficence, 

J benevolence,  munificence,  libe- 
rality, generosity. 


BOUNTY, 

Bo'uxtkocs, 

Bo'untkocsly, 

Bo'UNTROrBXESS, 

Bo'UKTIfUL, 

Bo'trjrriruLLY, 


For  God  it  wot.  that  childran  often  been 
Unlike  hir  worthy  elder*  hem  before, 

Roun ter  enmeth  nl  of  God,  not  of  the  etran. 

Of  whleh  they  hen  yfcarirrd  and  yho«W  : 

I trust  in  Ooddc*  haunter,  and  therefore 
My  marriagr,  and  n.in  vsfat,  and  rest 
1 him  betake,  he  may  don  a*  him  lest. 

Chaucer.  The  Llerhet  Tale,  V.  6032, 
Nature  set  ia  hir  at  one* 

Beautee  with  bountee  so  besryn, 

Thai  1 male  well  afferrae  and  *cyn, 

I *awe  yet  neuer  creature. 

Of  romly  hede,  and  of  feture, 

In  any  kynges  region, 

B«  liebe  hir  ia  comparison. 

Gower.  Loaf.  Am.  book  V, 
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BOUNTY  This  maul,  of  which  1 tel  I my  tale  express*, 

*,  She  kept  hlmelf,  hire  needed  no  maistrnsc  j 

~ 1 v A For  in  hire  living  nianlena  mlghten  rede, 

Ax  in  a book,  every  good  word  and  drede. 

That  longclh  to  a maiden  vertuou*  : 

She  was  m*  prudent  and  bo  bounteous. 

For  which  the  fame  outsprong  on  every  tide 
Both  of  hire  beatllre  and  hire  bountee  wide. 

Chaucer.  The  Uocto arcs  Tale,  r.  12039. 

Hereby  *ee  we  that  dede*  and  works  are  hut  outward  aifrnea  of 
the  inward  grace  of  the  bounte owe  and  plenteous  mercy  of  God, 
fitly  reccyucd  without  all  aterites  of  dredes,  ye  and  before  all 
dedes.  Tyndall.  Wot  Jut,  fol.  CS. 

A parte  of  y»  cauae  was,  y*  the  sayd  ChaHya  after  theyr  ihynkyag, 
had  not  so  bounteously  rewarded  them  as  they  bad  dcscruvd. 

Fabynn.  Ludovici,  Anno,  xi. 

Wherefore,  he  rsyng  all  lenitie,  tuertie,  and  bounteous**"* 
would  not  once  touch  or  apprehends  the  body  of  King  Henry, 
whome  he  might  both  haue  slainc,  and  vttrrly  destroyed,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  him  in  his  warde  and  jroucrnance, 

Grafton.  Henry  VI.  The  thirty -third  yere. 

Rue  on  me,  Lord,  for  thy  goodnes  and  grace 
That  of  thy  nature  arte  so  bountiful!. ■ 

Fur  that  goodness  that  in  the  worlde  do  the  brace 
Rcinignnunl  natures  in  quiet  wonderfull. 

Wyatt.  Ptalme,  ti. 

Then  the  commons  louynglr  (hiked  the  kyng  and  tnuche 
praised  his  wltte  that  he  had  denyed  it  to  them  when  they  un- 
worthely  demaundrd  it,  ami  bad  bountifully  graunted  it  wben  he 
perceiued  that  they  so  rawed  and  lamented. 

Hall.  King  Henry  FIJI.  The  twenty-second  yere. 

And  In  aflliecions  thorowe  the  help  of  God  they  be  iatiinelblc  t 
and  if  any  prosperitie  come  roto  them,  thei  ascribe  it  wholly  to 
the  goodnes  and  bountifulaes  of  God. 

Vdall.  Mat  there,  ch.  ir. 

For  that!  may  not  remark  the  bounties  of  God  running  over 
the  tables  of  ihc'ricli,  God  hath  also  made  provisions  for  the 
poorest  persons  ; so  that  if  they  can  but  rule  their  desires,  they 
shall  have  their  tables  furnished. 

Taylor.  Sermon  xxri.  fob  249. 

Wbcrfurr  he  thanrked  the  king  with  all  his  hartr  for  btshonor- 
ablr  present,  promising  to  requite  bis  bounteous  liberality?,  by 
some  good  touruc  that  Say  in  bis  ovue  pryuate  power  to  doo. 

Arth.  Goldyng.  Justine,  fol.  128. 

Ve  maye  fsayde  the  krnge)  bountcouselye  reward*  me,  If  ye 
trade  me  the  yonge  man  that  dautised  before  your  majestic. 

Sir  Thotnaa  Kiyot.  The  Goxemo vr,  fol.  76. 

But  this  sudden  pang,  hauing  first  commended  the  bounteous* tees 
of  hia  tninde, — the  LL.  of  the  senate  staled  ; — affirming  it  to  be 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  If  the  reuenewe*  by  which  it  was 
sustained  should  be  diminished- 

Cffsnwy,  Tacitus,  fol.  196. 

Now  gins  this  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairely  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  bed 
To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  aduancc, 

Formerly  grounded,  and  fast  setteled 
On  firme  foundation  of  true  bountihed. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene,  book  »i.  can.  12. 

If  then  he  be  as  deceived  and  as  abaurd,  who  thioketh  that 
tne  gods  be  mortal  and  corruptible,  as  he  who  it  of  opinion, 
that  they  bear  no  bountiful  and  laving  affection  toward  men, 
Chryaippus  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  Epicurus. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  881. 

Hath  the  kings  bountifulnrsse  giuen  lands  and  possessions  to 
Christiana  churches  for  this  end  * that  Clearkes  harlots  should 
bee  pampered  with  delicious  dainties. 

Store.  Anno,  974.  Tke  Wert  Saxons. 

His  honest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk, 

Cjuio  uninvited  ; he  with  bounteous  hand 

Imparts  his  smoking  vintage,  sweet  reward 

Of  bis  own  industry.  Philips.  Cyder , book  ii. 


The  duke  turned  to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  it  now  remains  for  BOUNTY, 
me  to  put  you  in  quiet  possession  of  what  your  husband  lias  so  — 
bountifully  bestowed  on  you ; and  ordered  the  immediate  cue*  HOUR* 
cution  of  Rhynsault.  Spectator,  No.  491. . BONNOIS 

For  Providence  decrees,  that  we  obtain 
With  toil  each  blessing  destin'd  to  our  use; 

But  meant  to  teach  us,  that  our  toil  is  rain, 

If  be  the  bounty  of  his  hand  refuse. 

Scott.  Elegy  3. 

But  oh  thou  bun* leous  giver  of  all  good, 

Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown  J 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor ; 

And  with  Ibrc  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 

CourpeT.  The  Toth,  book  r. 

To  thy  bint  band,  and  bomteoutness  of  mind, 

Has  giv'n  extensive  sowers  unslacken’d  rein; 

To  me  a barrenness  of  wish  assign'd. 

That  grieves  itself  to  see  another’s  pain. 

JJoyse.  An  Ode. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  direction  of  the  public  weal  is  in  the 
hands  of  a single  person,  who,  for  the  general  good,  lakes  upon 
himself  to  esse  us  of  the  whole  care  and  weight  of  government ; 
but  still  that  bountful  source  of  power  permits,  by  a very 
generous  dispensation,  some  streams  to  flow  down  to  us. 

Melmoth.  Pliny , letter  u.  book  iii. 

If  they  are  less  bountifully  provided  tliau  the  rich,  with  the 
materials  of  happiness  for  the  present  life,  let  them  however  be 
thankful  to  Providence  that  they  have  fewer  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  fewer  temptations  to  combat,  and  fewer  obstacles  to 
surmount,  in  their  wsy  to  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

Per  tens.  Lecture  xvii.  vol.  U. 

BOURBON  LARCHAMBAUD,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  former  Bourbonnois,  and  that  from  which  the 
Province  derived  its  name,  nnd  the  reigning  family  of 
France  and  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  their  titles.  It  is 
now  included  in  the  deportment  of  the  Allier,  and 
noted  for  its  warm  baths.  The  population  is  now 
only  about  2500  ; and  the  town  is  about  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Moulins. 

ROURBON-LANCY,  a town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  department  of  the  Saonc  and  Loire,  situated 
near  the  bunks  of  the  latter  river.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle  standing  upon  a rock,  but  is  most  distinguished 
by  its  niincrul  springs.  Some  of  these  are  sulphureous, 
and  others  impregnated  with  salt.  There  are  also 
warm  baths,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  ancient 
repute  ; for  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  town  stands  about  thirty-live 
miles  south-east  of  Antrim,  and  contains  nearly  3000 
inhabitants. 

BOURBONNE  LES  BAINS,  a town  of  France,  in 
Champagne,  nnd  the  department  of  the  Upper  Maine. 

It  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  front  which  the 
concluding  part  of  its  appellation  is  derived.  These 
waters  are  much  used  in  nervous  and  paralytic  com- 
plaints, and  are  often  sent  to  a considerable  distance. 

They  issue  from  a hill  which  is  crowned  by  an  old 
castle.  The  population  of  the  town,  which  stands 
about  twenty  miles  cast  of  Langres,  exceeds  3000. 

Lat.  47°  57'  N.  long.  5°  50'  E. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a Province  and  government  of  Old 
France,  with  the  title  of  a County,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Duchy.  It  was  bounded  by  Nivernois  and  Berry  on  the 
north  and  west,  Auvergne  on  the  south,  nnd  Burgundy 
on  the  cost.  This  Province  derived  its  name  from  its 
chief  city,  and  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Allier  and 
Cher.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Rour- 
bonnnis,  the  former  towards  the  east,  and  the  latter 
the  west ; but  it  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
department  of  the  AUicr. 
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HOUR-  BOURBON-VENDEE,  a small  town  of  France,  in 
BON-  Lower  I'oitou,  and  the  deparl  ment  of  Vendee,  of  which 
VENDEE.  it  is  the  Capital.  During  the  reign  of  Nnpoleon,  it 
— was  called  Napoleon,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1814,  its  name  was  changed  to  its 
i , present  appellation.  It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this 

v town  that  the  Royalists  experienced  a signal  defeat,  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1795-  1°  18117,  the  inhabi- 

tants were  less  than  1000,  but  they  have  since  greatly 
increased. 

BOURD,  r.'j  Fr.  bourde,  icofft,  jeasts,  gibes, cuts, 

Ho'ihw.no,  > quips.  Cotgrave.  Dutch,  Loerde  ; Mid. 

Uol'hd,  a.  J Lat.  burda.  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  that 
the  Fr.  bourtl-cr  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  be-hourdir, 
hthorder,  to  joust  together  with  lances, — and  that  this 
being  a species  of  mock  lighting  very  common  in 
former  times,  the  idea  has  been  transferred  to  talking 
in  jest  or  mockery.  Dehord,  he  considers  to  be  a 
Gothic  word  ; and  Schilter  derives  it  from  the  ancient 
Ger.  harden,  (A.  S.  hyrda rt)  cuslodire.  As  barriers  (ap- 
plied to  certain  contest*)  arc  so  named,  because  those 
contests  were  carried  on  within  barred,  secured  places  ; 
in  like  manner,  bc-houdir,  to  joust,  may  have  been  so 
used,  because  those  jousts  or  tournaments  were  con- 
ducted in  secured  or  guarded  places. 

Bretliercn,  qciul  hr,  take  kepr  what  i aha)  My; 

My  wit  it  rret,  though  that  1 Imurde  and  play. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoueres  Tale,  V.  12710. 

Ye  shook!  not,  sir,  in  a strange  land. 

Mock,  nor  yrt  be  ouer -bourdand  t 
Bat,  if  ye  will  with  hoarding*  deal, 

Right  vie  imly  than  ye  should  thrra  veil. 

EUis.  Specimens.  Sir  Eger,  SfC. 

Yet  had  1 Icvrr  pavtu  for  the  wan, 

Which  he  fit  on  then  he  ahould  with  me  strive. 

1 wool  not  w rathe n blin  so  mote  1 thrive ; 

That  that  1 spake,  I sajrd  it  In  my  hoard. 

Chaucer.  The  Manciples  Pro.  V.  17026. 

Gamelyn  Mtte  him  ndoun 
la  the  jnstic’ks  stede, 

Herkenith  now  of  the  board* 

That  Gamelyn  Uk>  dr  dr. 

Id.  The  Plowmans  Tale. 

I am  wiae  enough  to  trll  you  1 can  hoard  where  I see  occasion, 
or  if  yoa  like  toy  uncle's  wit  better  than  mine,  you  shall  marry 
mc.  Ford.  'Tie  Pity  She's  a Whore,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

Grammy,  Rorril,  fbr  thy  company, 

For  all  thy  jests,  and  all  thy  merry  hoards, 

Upon  thy  judgment  much  I shall  rely, 

Because  1 hod  much  wisdom  in  thy  words. 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eclogue  7. 

BOURDEAUX,  or  BoaDXAirx,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  commercial  cities  of  France,  and  the  chief 
town  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  abont  sixteen  leagues  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  not  only  the  Capital  of  the  Bordelois, 
but  of  the  whole  of  Guienne,  and  one  of  the  most 
opulent  cities  in  France ; and  it  is  now  the  See  of  an 
Archbishop,  anti  a grand  emporium  of  general  com- 
merce, ns  well  as  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of 
French  wines.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  re- 
markably handsome,  as  several  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  it  contains  many  good  build- 
ings, which  give  it  a noble  aspect  from  the  river  ; 
and  moat  parts  of  it  have  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  lost  half  century.  Among  the  principal  of  its 
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public  edifices  are  the  Exchange,  the  Hotel  de  Ferrnes,  BOUR- 
thc  Palace  founded  by  Buonaparte  in  1810,  an  elegant  DEAUX. 
Theatre,  the  Town-house,  and  the  Palace  once  occupied 
by  the  Dukes  of  Guienne,  but  subsequently  used  as  a 
House  of  Parliament.  The  Cathedral  is  an  ancient 
structure,  and  the  University  has  been  founded  about 
400  years.  Bourdeaux  likewise  contains  an  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  instituted  in  1713,  with  another  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  founded  in  1670, 
and  revived  in  1768.  These  institutions  were  sus- 
pended during  the  Revolution,  but  were  restored  to 
more  than  their  former  importance  under  the  influence 
of  Buonaparte.  Various  manufactures  of  glass,  earthen- 
ware, woollen  cloths,  and  a few  other  articles  are 
carried  on  in  the  V>\vn  and  its  neighbourhood  ; but  it 
is  most  distinguished  for  its  commercial  transactions. 

The  rivers  Garonne  and  Dordogne  give  it  access  to  a 
great  range  of  country  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom, 
and  its  maritime  commerce  is  carried  on  with  most 
quarters  of  the  globe  ; and  it  is  computed  that  in 
time  of  peace,  its  annual  export  of  wine  amounts  to 
100,000  pipes,  with  20,000  hogsheads  of  brandy. 

Plums,  raisins,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  wood,  turpentine, 
cork,  and  honey  urc  also  shipped  in  large  quantities. 

The  chief  imports  arc,  from  England,  woollen  stuffs, 
tin,  lead,  coal,  herrings,  salt  provisions,  leather,  and 
dye-stuffs ; from  Holland  and  the  Baltic,  timber, 
deals,  staves,  copper,  hemp,  pitch,  and  cheese.  The 
trade  with  the  colonies  usually  employs  a considerable 
number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  town,  besides 
those  which  sail  from  other  ports,  but  which  take  in  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  cargoes  at  Bourdcaux.  The 
articles  usually  sent  thither  arc  wine,  brandy,  salt 
provisions,  manufactured  goods,  and  clothing;  and  the 
return-cargoes  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  produce,  as 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.  The  intercourse  between 
this  port  and  the  United  States  is  also  extensive; 
and  vessels  from  Bourdeaux  are  engaged  both  in 
the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  The  course  of  exchange 
embraces  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Humburgh,  London, 
and  Paris,  besides  all  the  other  commercial  towns  of 
France  ; and  its  trade  has  great  influence  upon  all 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

Bourdeaux  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  the  Durdi- 
gala  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  appears  to  have 
been  either  founded  or  enlarged.  In  the  fifth  century 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Goths,  ami  was  a subject 
of  frequent  contest  between  them  and  the  Normans. 
Subsequent  to  this  period,  it  was  governed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Guienne.  till  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
the  last  Duke  with  Louis  VII.  of  France  it  was,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Province,  united  to  the  other  possessions 
of  the  Crown.  This  Princess  being  divorced  by  Louis, 
in  1152,  she  afterwards  married  Henry,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
by  which  Bourdcaux  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  that  country.  It  was  to  this  city  that 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  conducted  John,  the  captive 
King  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  He  also 
made  it  the  scat  of  his  Court  for  about  eleven  years, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  its  improvement ; nor  was 
it  re-onnexed  to  the  Crown  of  France  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  An  oppressive  salt  tax,  and  some  other 
dissatisfactions,  caused  a violent  insurrection  in  this 
city,  for  which  it  suffered  severely  in  1548.  At  the 
Revolution,  Bourdeaux  attached  itself  to  the  Giron- 
dists, the  leaders  of  which  were  Us  own  representa- 
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HOUR-  fives,  and  became  the  declared  opposcr  of  the  Conven- 
UEAL'X.  t io o ; whence  it  shared  the  fate  of  Lyons  and  Marseilles, 

, and  the  most  respectable  und  opulent  of  its  citizens 

GEOn"  "’cre  cither  banished  or  guillotined,  and  their  property 
__  _ __  y confiscated.  When  order  was  once  more  restored 
under  Buonaparte,  prosperity  begun  to  revisit  Bour- 
ilrauv  ; but  the  renewal  of  war,  in  1803,  dissipated  fur 
a time,  the  flattering  prospects  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  renowned  city  had  begun  to  cherish,  Bourdcaux 
may  be  considered  ns  a town  of  unvarying  loyalty  ; for 
it  was  the  first  city  in  France  that  opened  its  gates  to 
the  Bourbons  hi  1814  ; and  it  also  resisted  the  second 
usuqiatiuii  of  Buonaparte  in  the  following  year.  It 
lias  now  regained  much  of  its  wonted  commercial 
activity  ; and  a late  French  writer  states  its  population 
at  120,000  individuals.  According  to  Mr.  Kirwan’s 
estimate,  the  mean  temperature  of  this  city,  as  derived 
from  the  observation  of  five  successive  years,  (from 
1777  to  1/81  inclusive,)  was  56°*8 ; while  the  mean 
annual  temperature  for  this  latitude  is  57*6.  The 
latitude  is  44°  50'  15"  N-  and  longitude  0°  33'  59* 
W.  The  soil  in  the  adjacent  district  of  Bourdcaux  is 
sandy,  but  well  cultivated,  and  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  the  wine  so  well  Known  as  ri«  de  Bourdcaux, 
or  Claret.  This  city  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent 
men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ausonius,  the 
celebrated  grammarian,  rhetorician,  and  poet,  who 
vrns  made  Roman  Consul  in  3?9,  mud  died  under 
Honorius  iu  392,  and  was  buried  in  the  chnrch  of 
St.  Bernard,  hi  his  native  city.  St-  Baulin,  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Xoln,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  also  a native  of  Bourdcaux  ; as  well  as  Montaigne 
and  Montesquieu  in  later  times. 

BOURDON,  w.  Branny,  or  Bcrthkx,  (q.  t.) 

— ■ And  there  in  mourning  spend  their  time 

With  wailful!  tunes,  whiles  walres  do  bowlo  sod  bsrke. 

And  seem  to  hesrc  * bourdon  to  tlirir  plsinL 

Spenser.  On  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE,  a town  of  France,  formerly 
the  Capital  of  the  small  Province  of  Bresse,  and  now 
the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  Ain.  It  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Riessouse ; and  lias  some 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  combs,  with  a trade 
in  these  and  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  supports  a population  of  about  *300  indivi- 
duals. The  church  of  the  Augustin  monastery,  founded 
by  Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  1L,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  was  considered  as  a chef  d'auvre  of  architecture. 
The  tombs  of  the  foundress,  her  husband,  the  Duke, 
and  bis  mother,  decorated  with  statues  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs  and  prophets  nre  particularly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. Bourg  was  the  birth  place  of  the  noted  Vau- 
gclas,  the  grammarian  und  critic,  and  of  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Lnlande.  It  is  ubout  twenty  miles  cast  of 
Mn^on,  in  latitude  46°  12'  26''  N.,  and  longitude  5° 
IS'  45"  E. 

* BC/U IlG EON,  c.  1 Fr.  bourgeonwr,  to  bud,  to 

Bo'urgbo*,  n.  / spring  or  sprout  out,  to  put  or 

shoot  out.  Cotgrave.  Summ  gemimt/u  is  rendered  by 
Wiclif — burnrxuyngr  upwards.  Menage  says  it  is  from 
Uurrios  and  barrio  from  burra.  Skinner,  that  it  is 
from  bourre,  soft  down,  because  buds  are  generally  soft 
and  downy.  But  the  origin  of  bourre  is  still  to  seek. 

West  tbou  not  well  (ad.  she)  but  euery  tree  in  his  NCtsnnablr 
time  of  bonrioning  shew  hi*  bionics  from  within,  in  sign*  of  what 
fruit*  ibouldc  out  of  lna  iprlaf,  «l»  the  fruit  for  that  ytre  men 
luslt  driiurul,  be  the  ground  oenrr  ao  good.  Anti  though  the  stock 
be  nighty  at  y*  ful,  & y*  brauucUcs  seer  4t  no  buriom  abevr. 


forme!  y»  gardiner,  he  mny  pipe  with  an  yue  leaf,  his  fruit  is  BOUR- 
failed.  Chancer.  Testament  of  Issue,  book  Hi.  fol.  316.  6EON. 

Good  lady  (qd.  1 than)  it  hath  oft  be  seen,  y*  weatliers  & stormes 
so  bugelv  baur  fail  in  burutmm*  time,  & by  pert*  duresse  baa  BOURGES 
beaten  of  tlie  springs  so  clean,  wlirrthrouiib  y*  fruit  of  thilk  yere  v - v i.  1 
hath  failed.  It  i*  n jrreitt  grace  wLa  Air riant  ban  good  wethers, 
their  fruits  foorth  to  bring.  U.  lb.  fol.  316. 

Bihultlc  die  that  uu  man  fade  to  the  grace  of  Cod,  that  no 
root*  of  btuirnesae  luriotrnyuge  upward  lette  and  msnye  bo 
dcfonlitl  by  H.  Wt<lif.  Ebrewis,  ch.  xii. 

When  first  on  tree*  burgru  the  hltKstuncs  soft, 

Priekt  forward  with  the  sling  of  fertile  klnde, 

Against  tlx*  sire  mat  YJ»  lier  Ul-ih1  aloft. 

And  gnth’rcth  seed  no  from  the  f ruilhill  wind*. 

Tasrftur.  Godfrey  tf  Doalagne,  book  rii.  it  76. 

Also  they  bare  drrinril,  that  the  said  imjie  to  be  enrrsfted,  be 
gathered  from  the  tree  whra  it  brgmncth  to  liud  or  bttrgrn. 

tinUand.  1’timie,  v.  i,  fol.  619. 

Furthermore  look*  what  Is  the  nature  that  forked  tree*  have  in 
their  boughes,  the  Mini*  hath  the  rtne  ia  her  eve*  and  burgeons. 

Id.  IS.  r.  i.  p.  476. 

Thus  Cluim  his  hrrwxk*  did  burgeon  first, 

And  held  the  woride  in  awe. 

Warmer.  .dlbi*n's  England,  book  i.  cb.  1. 

O that  I had  the  fruitful  bends  of  Hydra, 

That  one  might  boar gr oti  where  another  fell. 

Dry  den.  Dorn  Sebastian,  net  i.  SC.  1. 

BOURGES,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  formerly 
the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Berry,  and  now  the  chief 
place  in  the  department  of  Cher.  It  stands  on  a 
rising  ground  in  a flat  country,  near  the  river  Ybvre, 
and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  containing 
together  sixteen  parishes,  but  is  not  peopled  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent ; the  number  of  inhabitants 
having  been  lately  stated  at  about  16,350.  This  town 
presents  few  public  buildings  worthy  of  the  tra- 
veller’s attention,  except  the  Cathedral  and  the  great 
tower,  formerly  used  as  a slate  prison.  The  former 
is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  France,  and 
the  Archbishop  took  the  title  of  Primate  of  Aquitaine, 
a title  which  w’as  disputed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bour- 
denux.  It  was  at  Bourges  that  Charles  VII.  published 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  abolished  by  Louis  XI.  who 
was  born  there  in  1422,  and  founded  its  University  in 
1465,  besides  conferring  several  important  privileges 
on  his  native  place.  There  are  some  manufactures  of 
silk,  and  woollen  stuffs,  with  cottons,  stockings,  and 
caps,  both  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  which, 
with  the  products  of  the  adjacent  districts,  are  chiefly 
disposed  of  at  its  annual  fairs  ; but  a great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistancc  from  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  students  who  reside  in  the  town. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Bourges  was  u noted  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  ; und  the  Jesuits 
had  at  one  period  a celebrated  establishment  there.  It 
had  several  monasteries,  one  of  which  was  founded  by 
Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  and  wife  of  Louis  XII. 

This  city  was  the  Ataricum  of  the  ancients,  a name 
which  it  derived  from  its  situation  near  the  river 
Avars,  now  the  Yevre,  or  Evrc  $ it  was  likewise  called 
Bitariga  from  its  inhabitants.  Livy  considers  it  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Gaul;  and  Caesar, 
w ho  took  it  by  storm,  after  a protracted  siege,  found  it 
to  be  one  of  those  which  were  beat  fortified.  It  has  at 
various  periods  given  birth  to  several  celebrated  men  ; 
among  whom  were  P.  P.  Dcschamps,  Bourdalouc, 

Sonriet,  and  Labbe,  noted  Jesuits  ; Nicholas  Cat  li- 
en not,  a historian  mid  critic;  P.  Gibicuf,  a learned 
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BOURGES  theologian  ; the  learned  lawyer  Pinson  j and  M.  La 
BOUSE-  CliaP5lle'  l^e  French  Academy.  Ho  urges  is  about 
l , 60  miles  south-east  of  Orleans,  and  155  south  of  Paris, 

»n  latitude  47°  5'  N.  and  longitude  2°  24'  E. 

BOUHGET,  a small  town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  Savoy,  situated  on  the  margin  ofa  lake  of 
the  same  name,  a short  distance  from  the  Rhone. 
This  lake,  which  is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  from 
two  to  three  broad,  is  said  to  contain  a species  of  fish, 
called  lavaret,  not  found  in  any  other  place.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  about  12 00  j and  in  a mo- 
nastery are  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  a curious  intermitting  spring. 
Bourgct  is  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Aix. 

BOURGNEIJF,  a town  of  France,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  in  the  deportment  of  the  Lower  Loire, 
nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Noirmoutier.  It  has  a 
small  but  secure  harbour } with  extensive  salt 
marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  yield  abundance 
of  salt.  On  the  coast  there  are  likewise  rich  beds  of 
oysters.  Bourgneuf  is  the  seat  of  some  commercial 
transactions,  and  vessels  ore  fitted  out  from  its  port 
both  for  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  population  is  little  more  than  2000,  and 
the  distance  south-west  of  Nantes  is  about  twenty-two 
miles. 

BOURN,  A.  S.  byrna,  burn;  Dutch,  born  ,*  Ger.  bom, 
Intnn  : Swe.  brunna.  Junius  and  Wachtcr  think  it  is 
from  the  Gr.  fipvtiv,  to  spring  or  flow  forth.  Ihre— 
from  rinnan,  be-rinnan,  hr  in  nan , to  run.  See  on 
example  from  Milton  in  V.  Bosky. 

She  Revcrlcy  salutes,  whose  beauties  so  delight, 

The  fair-cnamour'd  flood,  as  ravish'd  with  the  sight. 

That  she  cnnld  ever  stay,  that  gorgeous  phane  to  view. 

But  that  the  brooks  nod  bon ms  so  hotly  her  pursue. 

Dray  tun.  J’oiy-ollnau,  Sang  28. 

Diners  bonnes  sodtunly  brake  out  of  the  hnllowe  places  of  the 
esrth,  and  overflowed  n great  part  of  Canterbury  cittic,  the  strv&inc 
whereof  was  bo  swift  nnd  violent,  that  It  bare  dowoc  buildings 
and  houses,  and  drowned  manic  people. 

Stow,  Ann.  1271.  Item y ///. 

Bouik,  Fr.  ionic,  a bound,  limit,  mcere,  march  j 
the  end  or  furthest  compass  of  a thing.  Cotgrnvc. 
Of  unknown  etymology. 

Death  has  Munition'd  it  to  go 
Pensive  to  the  shades  below : 

Dismal  regions ! front  whose  bourn 
No  pale  travellers  return. 

Fmcke.  The  Sparrow. 

BOURNE,  a market  town  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
the  chief  trade  of  which  is  woolstapling  and  tanning. 
It  is  the  birth  place  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  and 
also  of  Dr.  Dodd  of  unhappy  notoriety.  The  church 
i*  « vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret.  Popu- 
lation of  the  whole  place  in  182 1,  2242.  Distant 
ninety-seven  miles  north  from  London,  eight  from 
Fotheringham,  thirty-six  south  from  Lincoln. 

BOLT RN ON ITE,  in  Mineralogy , a rare  ore  contain- 
ing lcud,copj»er,  and  antimony,  mineralised  by  sulphur, 
which  was  first  discovered  in  Cornwall,  and  named 
after  its  diacov^rer  the  Comte  de  Bournon. 

BOUSE,  \ The  Dutch,  buyte  is,  (according  to 

Houky.  / Kilian,)  a cup  with  two  handles,  which 
on  account  of  its  size  is  taken  up  and  set  down  with 
both  hands.  Buyscn , to  drink  out  of  such  a cup,  to 
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drink  largely.  Skinner  suggests  from  the  Gr.  tftvaata,  BOUSE, 
to  blow.  — 

Her  loathly  Irani  BOUT‘ 

Is  nothynge  clean*  v-*"v 

But  vglye  of  chcare 

Her  foe*  all  biwry  * 

Comelyr  rriitckled 
\Vondrrou*1y  wrynklrd. 

SArltom,  Kim  our  Humming. 

Still  m He  rode,  he  somewhat  still  did  rate, 

And  in  his  hand  did  Ware  a bouzing  ran. 

Of  whirh  he  supt  so  oft,  tliAt  oil  lus  seat 
Ills  drunken  corse  he  scarce  vpholden  can. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  book  l.  can.  4.  st.  22. 

Now,  though  from  the  table  he  [Syll.i]  was  ro  turn  only  found  both 
very  active,  pninfnl,  and  severe;  ret  falling  into  sock  company, 
by  drinking,  bowsing,  and  making  good  cheer,  he  suddenly 
became  another  manner  of  mas. 

Xorth.  Plutarch,  fol.  387. 

The  guests  upon  the  day  appointed  came, 

Each  bo usy  farmer  with  his  simpering  diirae. 

King.  Thr  Old  Cheese. 

Rous'd  at  his  name,  up  rose  the  bowsy  sire, 

And  shook  from  ont  His  pipe  the  seed*  of  Are. 

Pope.  Dmndad,  book  iv. 

Let  the  men  of  all  nations,  but  Italy,  prove 
The  blessings  that  wait  upon  beauty  aujj  love : 

Rut  in  boaung,  alas ! one  unfortunate  bout 
Will  rob  as  of  vigour,  and  leave  us  the  gout. 

Fatties.  Unman,  A BaUad . 

Where’er  you  see  ungracious  Ham 
Bent  to  disclose  his  father's  shame. 

And,  spite  of  modest  Shcm  and  Japhet, 

Persist  the  boozy  sire  to  laugh  at, 

You  aid  the  pious  brother’s  caret  i 
Your  delicacy  soils  with  theirs. 

Cambridge.  On  Painting. 

BOUSTROPHEDON,  /3ovv,  an  ox,  I turn. 

A mode  of  writing  Greek  inscriptions,  in  which  tho 
second  line  is  turned  upside  down  and  proceeds  from 
right  to  left,  in  the  same  manner  as  oxen  turn  in 
ploughing,  as  in  the  example  below. 

THN  THAE  KEAPOY  AAPNAKA 
S0N3J  NUTSHO  A0V3+AX  OX 
Pauflnnias  explains  the  Boustrnpht'dnn  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : dXV>M,TO  JAAo  r&u  ’■jpapuartcu 

BOY  2TP04»HA0N  ita\op#»'* EVAr/eer*  TO  fl  cw<  r oiovtc 
aao  too  jrrparo*  rov  iVa i»*  fncrprijiri  wr  nrwy  to  £tt*?e- 
pov,  u'iTtt*  p tV  etavXov  cptlpw.  ElUtCd,  V.  17. 

BOUT,  See  Bought.  One  bout,  one  turn  j another 
turn,  another  trial. 

Here,  tyrant,  take  a taste  of  my  rood-will. 

For  thus  I doc  begin  my  bloody  bout : 

You  cannot  chose  but  iike  thr  greeting  ill ; 

It  ts  not  that  same  cluhb  will  beare  you  out. 

Cay  and  A maraud,  in  Percy,  V.  ill.  p.  114. 

But  leave  we  Hob  u»  clamber  nut. 

Queen  Mab  and  all  her  fairy  rout, 

And  come  again  to  have  a burnt 
With  Obeeoa  yet  madding. 

Drayton.  JK'ympkidia.  The  Court  of  Fairy. 

We’ll  see  when  ’tW  enough,  when  both  eyes  nut. 

Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  boats  ' 

But,  if  it  lies  too  long,  (ho  crackling’s  pall'd. 

Not  by  the  druggiog-bos  to  be  recall'd. 

A mg.  The  Art  of  Cookery, 

The  prince  of  • • • has  taken  me  in  his  train,  so  that  1 am  in 
uo  danger  of  Btarviug  for  this  bout. 

Goldsmith.  A Letter  from  a Traveller 
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ROW,  v.  -)  A.  S.  byg-ftn;  Dutch,  bitygen ; 
t H«'w  inc,  (»er.  htugtn ; Swed.  boga,  to  bow. 

Bow,  n.  to  bend,  to  curve,  to  crook,  to  arch, 

Bo'wijand,  to  incline,  to  decline. 

Bo'wman,  Bow,  the  noun,  whether  applied 

Bo'witn,  to  the  inclination  of  the  body  in 

Bo’wsiiot,  reverence  ; or  to  an  engine  of  war  ; 
Bo'wyer,  or  an  instrument  of  vnusick  j or  a 
Bo'wstkinc.  _ particular  kind  of  knot  j or  the 
curved  part  of  a saddle,  or  of  a ship  ; or  to  the  arc - 
en-ciel,  (rainbow  ;)  or  to  bended  legs;  or  to  the 
branches  of  trees;  always  means  one  and  the  same 
thing  ; viz.  hntdctl  or  curved t and  is  the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  by gan,  feet  ere,  incurvare. 
Sec  Tooke,  ii.  ^216. 

Wiclif  renders  the  Lat.  decUnare,  vitare , (ic.  to  slip 
on  one  side,  to  escape  ;)  by  the  English  word  tofroir. 

It  is  also  used  (consequently)  for, — To  give  way,  to 
yield,  to  submit. 


Canon  bowrde  a doun  to  hyw,  A )*onkeelc  hym  fiute 
Aud  bi  het  to  seine  hym  tretrlirhe,  while  ys  lyf  lasts. 

ft.  OloHtxtUr,  p.  93. 

The  bouiarcs  ssoppe  lili  breke,  A bower  ooine  cch  on. 

Id.  p.  541. 


Wilton  had  }ei  taken,  Southampton  nlao, 

Cornwailc  and  Wain  bouwed  £ain  vnto. 

ft.  Untune,  p.  39. 

And  bryngc  alle  men  to  6o»pe.  without?  bitter  wnnde. 

Pier*  Plonk  man,  p.  73. 

And  the  day  heean  to  lour  doun,  and  the  twelve  ramen  and 
■cidrn  to  him!!  Iceic  the  puple  that  thei  (to  and  tume  intaciutcl* 
and  tounea  that  ben  nboute  that  thei  fynde  ractc  : Cor  we  ben 
here  In  a desert  place.  Wictif.  Ltthe,  ch.  ix. 

But  he  tliat  was  mand  hool,  wistc  not  who  it  was  : nncl  Jlicsaa 
Low  id  c awey  fro  the  people  that  was  act  in  the  plare. 

Id.  Jon.  ch.  v. 


Atnyd  llie  clols  vmlar  tl»p  heuin  all  bare 
Stucle  thare  that  time  ane  mcktc  fare  altare, 

Nere  quliam  Ilia  re  grew  on  rycht  aiild  Inurer  Ire, 

II, wand  toward  the  atlere  ane  litcll  we. 

That  with  hi*  schadow  the  Goddis  did  ouer  lieild. 

G.  Douglas.  Farm  dot,  book  ii.  p.  56. 
Amid  the  court  vuder  the  henen  all  bare 
A (treat  alter  there  stood,  by  which  there  grew 
An  old  laurel  tree  bowing  tberunto, 

Which  with  Ilia  aluulow  did  embrace  the  god*. 

Surety,  .Emeu,  book  il. 

By  womhippvnjt,  whether  it  wa*  in  the  olde  testament,  or 
nrwe,  rnderuand  the  bowing  of  a man*  self  rpon  the  ground : 
a*  we  ofte  tynu'H,  a*  we  k.ieelc  to  our  prayers  bow  our  hIms,  and 
lie  on  our  annes  A hands  with  our  face  to  the  ground. 

Tyudat.  Worker,  fol.  1 1. 

For  Ciier  hi*  bone  i*  ready  bent. 

And  whom  he  hit  1 tell  hym  alien! . 

Gower.  Con/,  rim.  book  it.  fol.  56. 

And  1 saifih,  and  lo  a wbyt  hon.uul  be  that  rat  on  hym  hackle 
a brmce,  and  a crovrm?  wa*  gonun  to  him  and  he  weutc  out  oucr- 
comyuge  that  he  schuldc  oucrcouw. 

Wiclif.  Apocalipt,  cb,  vi. 

And  bebolde  there  was  a whyte  home,  and  he  that  sat  on  hym 
hod  a bowe,  and  a erom  ne  wa*  geuen  rnto  him,  and  he  went  forth 
cOqucring  and  for  to  oucrcuroc.  Iltble,  1551. 

Tl»cn  all  the  ronne*  seucrcd  them  vine*  into  one  place,  the 
nvkc*  in  another,  and  the  fomnei*  in  another. 

Halt.  King  Henry  Fill,  The  31  yere. 


When  the  Turkc  wa*  arriued,  lie  bent  hi*  ordinance  toward  the  BOW. 
tnwne  and  did  no  great  harm,  when  he  »w  that  tbe  walles  were  t 
of  that  defence  tliat  ord inaui>re  did  litle  ha  one,  be  caused  all  bia 
p vo  tiers  to  cast  yearth  one  (make  ouer  another  sty  I,  ty  11  they  came 
withlu  a bvuihot  of  the  wall. 

Gra/ton.  King  Henry  VI.'l.  Anno,  14. 

Tber  were  also  of  Marte*  division, 

Tli*  armcrer,  and  the  Lawyer,  and  the  smith, 

Tliat  forgetb  sliarpe  swerdcs  on  his  stith. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightei  Tate,  V.  2026. 

Wvllyam  shot  so  wonderoo*  well, 
fall  by»  arrowes  were  all  agoc. 

And  llie  fyre  *o  fast  upon  hym  fell, 

That  by*  bowttryng  brent  In  two. 

Adam  Belt,  Cm  Percy. 

She  sees  her  son,  bet  God, 

How  with  a load 

Of  borrow'd  Bins ; and  swim 

In  woes  that  weir  not  made  for  him. 

C rat  haw.  Saucta  Maria  Dolorum. 

So  fairely  digbl,  when  *be  in  presence  came, 

She  to  her  *ire  made  humble  reucrence, 

And  bowed  low e,  that  her  right  well  became. 

And  added  grace  mlo  her  excellence. 

Spatter.  Faerie  Qneene,  book  i.  can.  .12. 

— When  he  came,  be  saw 

VJysvt  viewing,  ere  lie  tried  to  draw 

The  famous  bow , which  Carry  way  lie  mou’d  j 

Vp,  and  down*  turning  it  t in  which  be  prou’d 

Tbe  plight  it  was  in  : fearing  chiefly,  lest 

Tbe  homes  were  rate  with  woraies,  in  so  long  rest : 

But  what  his  thought*  intended,  turning  so  ; 

And  keeping  such  a search  about  the  bow/ 

The  wooers  little  knowing,  fell  to  lest, 

And  said  ; past  doubt . he  is  a man  profest 
In  bowyeri  craft,  and  sees  quite  through  the  wood. 

Chapman.  Homer’ $ Odyssey,  book  xxi.  fol.  331. 

And  now  hi*  well-known  bow  the  master  bore. 

Turn'd  on  all  side*,  and  view’d  it  o'er  and  o'er : 

I vest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong, 

It*  owner  nhsent  and  untry'd  so  long. 

While  some  deriding— “ How  lie  turns  the  bow  ! 

Some  other  like  it  scire  the  man  mu6t  know. 

Or  flue  would  copy ; or  in  bat m he  deal*  ; 

Perhaps  lie  makes  them,  or  perhaps  he  steal*.'' 

Pope.  Homer  $ Odyttey. 

A tridr*  clart,  of  Helena*,  the  thrust  out  bow- hand  strooke. 

And  through  tlie  hand,  slucke  lo  llie  bow. 

Chapman.  Homer  t Iliad,  book  xiii.  fol.  160. 

On  his  bow-bach  he  hath  a battle  set 
Of  bristly  pike*,  that  ever  threat  hi*  foes. 

Shahspeare.  Venus  and  Adonis. 


The  bwman  (which  no  eonntry  hath  the  like) 

With  hi*  sheaf-arrow  proreth  by  hi*  might. 

How  manv  score  off  be  his  foe  ran  6trike, 

Yet  not  U>  draw  above  hi*  boaom'a  height. 

Jiraylon . The  Hattie  of  Aginconrt. 

They  r»e  little  dminincs  at  tlieir  tndle  bowet,  by  the  sound 
whereof  their  horse*  vac  to  ninne  more  swiftly. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage*,  Ifc.  Aitlh.  Jeukintou,  I.  314. 

A*  touching  hi*  forme  and  feature  of  bodic,  thi*  it  was.  His 
comple  xiuo  somewhat  blackc  or  browuc,  Ac.  bow-legged  and 
short  wilhall,  whereby  lie  both  leapt  and  ran  piling  well. 

Holland . Amntlamu,  fob  188. 


To  go  from  the  Cape  dc  Sant  Antonio  for  llauana  in  tbe  time 
of  the  north  wind*,  thou  shall  goe  north-west  rntill  tliou  be  clcarc 
of  all  tlie  shonlda  of  the  Cape,  and  then  hole  thy  bowlines,  and  go 
as  neere  tbe  wind  as  thou  must  possibly.  ... 

Hakluyt.  The  firtt  rut  tier  for  the  West  Indies,  lu.  609. 

The  c«u*c  eras,  that  oar  plannee  burst  her  boulnprit,  and 
foremast  aboard  of  a ship  that  rode  at  Delford. 

Id.  Voyages,  tfc.  Af.  Frobisher,  v.  uL  fol,  29. 
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For  <mee  it  vu  my  dismal  Hap  to  Hear 
A Sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age 
That  far  events  full  wisely  conld  press  ye, 

And  in  time's  long:  and  dark  prospective  (ri&ss 
Foresaw  what  future  day*  should  bring  to  pasa. 

Ah  It  on.  VntattuH  Ksrrcift. 

See,  though  from  far. 

His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth,  steel  A#«,  and  shafts  their  arras 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight,  or  in  purauiL 

/if.  Paradise  Hrgmned,  book  iU.  L 305. 

But  I shall  instance  only  in  the  Greek  and  Syriack  churches  : 
in  the  Greek  they  bare  tfieir  ordinary  bowingi , which  they  pro- 
perly call  ■epoonvenpacra,  worshippings  ; and  their  extraordinary, 
which  they  call  pesaeoioa  ; which  are  of  two  sorts,  the  lesser  aud 
the  greater ; the  lesser  are,  when  they  bow  their  bead*  ouly  to 
the  ground ; the  greater,  when  they  lie  prostrate  upoa  it. 

Beveridge.  Sermon  T.  rol.  i. 

For  the  string  is  always  ready  upon  their  tow  to  let  fly  this 
arrow  [ill  report]  with  an  incredible  swiftness,  through  city  and 
country,  for  fear  the  innocent  man's  justification  should  overtake 
it.  TiUotton.  Sermon  xlii. 

Their  instrumental  were  various  in  their  kind, 

Sou*  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind. 

Ihryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Ij€of. 

At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said  ; 

Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 

On  Greeks,  accurs'd,  this  dire  contagion  briny, 

Or  call  for  rengc&nce  from  the  bon -yer  king. 

Id.  Homer's  Iliad , book  i. 

Doth  not  the  ox  obedient  key 

His  patient  urck,  and  draw  the  plough. 

Cotton.  Fable  1. 

But  pay*  bU  debts,  and  visit,  when 't  is  due  ; 

His  character  and  gloves  arc  ever  clean. 

And  then,  lie  can  out -bow  the  bowing  clean. 

Young.  Intee  of  Fame.  Satire  4. 

— ■ ■■  - ■ There  the  sycophant,  and  he 
Who,  with  bare-headed  and  obsequious  iwi, 

Begs  a warm  office,  doom'd  to  a cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 

Conger.  The  Toth,  book  iii. 

In  Turkey,  where  the  place,  where  the  fortune,  where  the  head 
itself,  are  so  insecure,  that  scarcely  any  have  died  in  tlieir  beds 
for  ages  ; so  that  the  bow-string  is  the  natural  death  of  Bashaws, 
yet  in  no  country  is  power  and  distinction  (precarious  enough, 
God  knows,  in  all)  sought  for  with  such  boundless  avidity,  as  if 
the  value  of  place  was  enhanced  by  the  diuitjer  and  insecurity  of 
ita  tenure. 

Burke.  Speech  on  a Bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliaments. 

These,  with  new  hopes  glad  Phocis  next  bestow'd, 

When  Python  sunk  hrnenth  her  6oiryrr-god. 

Harte.  Thcbaid  of  Statin*,  1>OOk  vi. 

The  Bow  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  universally  adopted  weapons  of 
offence.  Without  implicitly  embracing  the  opinion  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  that  Lamcch  killed  Cain  with  a 
shaft,  we  still  have  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  the 
very  early  use  of  the  Bow.  Ulimuel  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  desert  and  to  have  kccu  an  archer.  ( Gen. 
xx.  31.)  By  which  statement  the  sacred  historian 
most  probably  meant  to  imply,  that  he  used  the  Bow 
in  hunting;.  Moses  himself  has  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  its  invention  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  but  it 
seems  as  if  almost  every  nation  in  which  it  has  been 
used,  has  attributed  the  discovery  to  its  traditionary 
founder.  The  Creeks  indeed  went  still  higher,  and 
fathered  it  on  a God.  The  chief  epithet  by  which 
their  poets  have  distinguished  Apollo  refer  to  his  skill 
in  archery  ; and  his  lirst  pupils  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  Cretans,  whom  all  historians  describe  as 
particularly  dexterous  in  shooting. 

The  oldest  Bow  which  baa  been  described  to  us 


particularly,  is  that  of  Pandoras.  (II.  A.  104.)  The  hero 
had  formed  it  from  the  horn  of  a mountain  goat  killed ' 
by  his  own  hand.  This  horn  was  sixteen  palms  in 
length.  It  had  been  accurately  polished  and  tipped 
witn  gold.  In  the  east  the  horns  of  the  antelo|>e  are 
still  in  like  manner  fiishioned  into  Bows.  They  consist 
of  two  pieces  lirmlv  joined  at  the  centre,  and  seldom 
exceed  four  feet  in  length. 

The  Grecian  How  is  observed  by  Montfaucon  (iv.  68.) 
to  be  uniformly  sculptured  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
monuments  which  arc  left  to  ns  ; and  he  describes  it 
us  closely  resembling  the  letter  2.  It  was  to  the  ex- 
tremities at  which  the  string  was  fastened  (teoptitmt) 
that  gold  was  commonly  applied  ; the  string  itself 
was  sometimes  of  horse  hair  («*»*«»,)  sometimes,  as 
in  that  of  l'andarus,  of  an  ox-hide  thong,  (vevpa 
fiukta.)  In  drawing  it  the  Greeks  differed  from  modern 
use,  and  from  iha»  of  the  ancient  Persians  nlso,  by 
returning  the  hand  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  right 
breast.  Procopius  has  described  the  Persian  mode 
as  similar  to  our  own,  tXreTni  f-c  dirrorv  trap*]  re  fttJWTOV 
if  vevpa,  trap'  amo  /iu\ttrra  ru'u  wro'f  ro  rector. 

The  Scythian  Bow,  the  invention  of  which  was 
attributed  by  the  natives  to  their  great  progenitor 
Scythes,  a sou  of  Jupiter,  was  distinguished  by  its 
remarkable  curvature.  When  unbent  it  was  almost 
semicircular  : when  strung  the  ends  which  before 
were  inflected,  were  drawn  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  it 
differed  little  from  the  ordinary  Bow  of  Greece.  The 
Bows  used  by  the  modern  Tutars  in  our  own  days, 
ore  of  very  similar  construction.  In  its  use  the 
Scythians  arc  said  to  have  been  ambidexterous. 

The  Homan  Sugiltarii  did  not  form  part  of  the 
regular  legion,  but  w'erc  attached  to  it  as  light  troops. 
In  his  Gallic  campaign,  Csesar  makes  frequent  mention 
of  his  Numidian  and  Cretan  nrehrrs,  aud  although  they 
are  not  expressly  suited  to  have  been  employed  in  his 
invasion  of  Britain,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  followed  him  in  this,  one  of  his  most  hazardous 
expeditions.  In  the  time  of  the  succeeding  Emperors, 
we  know  from  Dion  Cassius,  and  other  authorities, 
that  archers  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  our  island  ; 
and  as  the  How  is  not  included  by  Cwsar  in  his  minute 
enumeration  of  the.  warlike  accoutrements  of  the 
natives,  we  may  believe  that  he  first  introduced  the 
weapon  to  their  knowledge. 

The  How  was  never  considered  n national  weapon 
in  France,  und  was  used  more  ns  an  instrument  of  the 
ehacc  than  of  war.  Even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Phi- 
lippe Auguste,  the  Long  Bow  and  Cross  Bow  was 
generally  disused.  The  second  Lnternn  Council  in  1 139 
hail  peremptorily  anathematized  a*tku  im.a«  uohti- 
PKRSJt  el  Dxo  ODiniLKM  Ba/uhiriorum  et  Sagittariorunt. 
The  archers  employed  by  the  detestable  Louts  XI. 
were  Scotch,  and  in  the  place  of  them  he  substituted 
the  Swiss  infantry  in  1480;  they  were  however  restored 
in  the  succeeding  reign.  Later  than  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  no  mention  is  made  of  archery  in  the  French 
military  service. 

Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  authority  of 
Ossian ; or,  from  his  appeals  to  the  bended  yew,  the  flow 
of  his  fathers,  and  the  Bounding  quiver  of  Morni, 
we  might  place  the  use  of  archery  in  North  Britain  as 
early  as  the  third  century,  the  date  claimed  for  the 
visionary  bard.  Strutt,  ( SfH/rU  and  Partimcg , plate  iv.) 
upon  whose  diligence  and  accuracy  the  most  implicit 
dependence  may  be  placed,  has  exhibited  two  drawings 
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of  archers  taken  from  a Saxon  manuscript  of  the  eighth 
century.  Duringlhe  Danish  invasion,  Inguelph  records 
the  cruel  murder  of  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
who  was  shot  at  us  u mark  ( tanquam  sign  vm  ad  tag tl lam ) 
till  his  conquerors  satiated  their  barbarous  revenge  by 
his  death.  In  the  well-known  story  of  Alfred  and  the 
cottager's  wife,  as  related  by  Asserius  in  his  “ Gests" 
of  this  great  King,  the  royal  fugitive  is  described  as 
sitting  by  the  fire  with  his  Bow  and  arrows. 

Antiquarians  have  expressed  their  doubts  whether 
it  was  the  Long  Bow  or  the  Cross  Bow  which  was  used 
with  so  much  effect  by  the  Conqueror  at  the  Battle  of 
Hostings.  Mr.  Daincs  Bon  ington  (Ardutologia,  vii.  46.) 
inclines  strongly  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  instrument 
by  which  the  second  William  fell  is  also  similarly 
doubted.  By  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  (cap.  KB.)  tiny  one 
who  practising  with  arrows  should  kill  a bystander, 
is  freed  from  the  guilt  of  murder ; and  this  nppeurs  to 
be  the  first  statutable  notice  of  the  llow  in  England. 

In  the  wars  of  Henry  II.  with  the  Irish,  his  success 
is  greatly  attributed  by  Gimldus  Cumbrensis  to  the 
employment  of  the  Long  Bow.  The  same  author  notes 
some  remarkable  anecdotes  of  the  extraordinary  skill 
which  the  Welsh  at  this  time  possessed  in  the  use  of 
the  said  weapon.  He  speaks  of  their  arrows  on  one 
occasion  penetrating  through  oaken  portals  four  fingers 
in  breadth  ; and  on  the  assertion  of  William  de  Breusa 
himself,  he  mentions  a horseman  who  was  fastened  to 
his  saddle  on  both  sides  by  two  arrows,  each  of  which 
respectively  passed  through  the  opposite  hips. 

Xu  the  fifteenth  year  of  Edward  HI.  an  ordinance  is 
found  instructing  the  Sheriffs  of  most  counties  to 
provide  five  hundred  white  Bows,  and  five  hundred 
bundles  of  arrows,  for  the  intended  war  with  France. 
These  orders  are  frequently  repeated  during  this  reign ; 
and  in  one  instance  the  .Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  is 
directed  to  furnish  five  hundred  pointed  bows,  as  well 
as  the  same  number  of  white.  From  another  paper  it 
seems  that  the  white  Bows  were  sixpence  cheaper 
than  the  painted  ,•  and  the  handle  (garbas)  of  arrows  is 
shewn  by  Du  Cange  to  have  averaged  twenty-four  in 
number.  The  battle  of  Cressy  was  won  hy  the  Long 
Bow  ; our  archers  were  drawn  up  in  triangles  behind 
the  ranks.  The  rain  which  fell  during  the  engagement 
had  damaged  the  strings  of  the  Genoese  arbalesters, 
of  whom  15,000  were  in  the  field.  The  English  Bows 
during  the  storm  were  unstrung  and  protected,  and 
therefore  fit  for  immediate  service.  At  Poictiers  the 
Long  Bow  was  equally  successful,  and  in  both  these 
battles  the  French  cavalry  was  swept  away  by  the 
English  archers.  Nevertheless  within  seven  years  after 
the  latter  victory  in  1363,  we  find  a Royal  proclama- 
tion forbidding  many  other  sports  and  enjoining  the 
past  ime  of  archery,  which  it  was  feared  had  been  too 
much  neglected.  Under  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
Hollnshead  informs  ns  that  the  Genoese  requested  a 
body  of  archers  from  England  to  assist  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Saracens  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
where  they  performed  good  and  honourable  service. 
The  Royal  guard  of  archers  at  this  time  is  stated 
by  .Stow  to  hove  amounted  to  4000  men,  who  on  one 
occasion,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  Members,  sur- 
rounded the  House  of  Parliament  " with  their  Bows 
bent,  their  arrows  notched,  and  drawing  ready  to 
shoot.”  In  the  twelfth  year  of  this  King,  an  Act  was 
passed  obliging  servants  to  shoot  with  Bows  and  arrows 
on  holyduys  and  Sundays  ; and  three  years  afterwards 


the  attendants  of  the  Royal  household  are  ordered  BOW. 
never  to  travel  without  these  weapons,  and  to  take  v 
every  opportunity  of  exercising  them. 

In  the  domestic  broils  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  reign, 
one  or  two  {tarticulars  relative  to  archery  have  ranched  us. 

Grafton  records  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  wounded 
in  the  face  by  no  arrow  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury ; 
and  after  an  affair  at  Cirencester,  fourscore  archers  of 
the  town,  among  whom  certain  “ good  women"  are 
enumerated,  are  substantially  thanked  for  their  ser- 
vices. Six  bucks  and  a hogshead  of  wine  was  to  be 
their  annual  portion.  (Rymcrs  Fader  a,  a.  d.  1400.) 

The  Chronicler  of  the  victory  won  over  the  JSeots  at 
Hulidon  IL11,  has  furnished  a vivid  description  of  the 
powers  of  the  English  Bow.  * 4 The  Lord  Percies 
archers  did  wiihull  deliver  their  deadly  arrowes  so 
lively,  so  courageously,  so  grievously,  that  they  name 
through  the  men  of  antics,  bored  the  helmets,  pierced 
their  very  swords,  beat  them  down  to  the  earth,  and 
easily  shot  those  who  were  more  slightly  armed 
through  and  through." 

The  improvement  in  gunnery  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  directed  that  monarch's  attention 
principally  to  fire-arms  ; and  orders  are  still  to  be  met 
with,  De  eyuis  pro  c ariagio  gunnorum  Regis  capicndis. 
and  Dt  non  transmit tendo  gunpoudre  versus  partes  csteras , 
ns  far  back  us  the  year  1413.  The  victory  at  Agincourt 
however,  two  years  afterwards,  was  entirely  attri- 
buted to  the  Long  Bowj  and  by  a Proclamation  in 
1417,  the  Sheriffs  are  enjoined  to  pluck  from  every 
goose  six  wing  feathers,  (which  the  arrow-makers 
determine  should  be  the  second,  third  and  fourth  of 
each  wing  of  a goose  two  or  three  years  old,  although 
they  arc  belter  if  dropped  uaturally,)  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  King. 

Edwurd  IV.  took  much  pains  to  improve  the  state 
of  archery  in  Ireland.  In  his  fifth  year  he  passed  an 
Act  that  every  Englishman  and  every  Irishman  dwell- 
ing with  Englishmen,  should  have  an  English  Bow  of 
his  own  height , of  yew,  wych,  hazel,  ash,  owbume, 

(airier)  or  any  other  reasonable  tree.  From  this  we 
may  decide  upon  the  usual  length  of  the  arrow,  which 
is  commonly  half  os  long  ua  the  Bow.  The  cloth-yard 
therefore  was  only  employed  by  a man  six  feet  high, 
and  few  common  men  drew  above  iwentv-tour  inches. 

Butts  were  to  be  raised  in  every  township,  and  ou 
holydays  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  shoot  up 
and  down,  under  the  penalty  of  a halfpenny  for  each 
omission.  The  high  estimation  which  archers  still 
retained  is  evident  from  their  pay.  It  was  stipulated 
that  1000  Bowmen,  whom  the  I>uke  of  Burgundy 
required  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  IV.  should  receive 
sixpence  a day  clear : a sum  which  was  greater  than 
that  received  by  a common  soldier,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  George  111.  But  the  King  know 
the  value  of  his  troops.  In  his  subsequent  Acts  relative 
to  Archery,  the  preambles  run  thus:  " whereas  the 
defence  of  this  land  is  much  by  Archers,”  and 
“ whereas  many  victorious  acts  have  been  acconw 
plished  by  Archers." 

In  the  Scottish  war  Edward  provided  both  ordnance 
and  arcbers,  and  although  fire-arms  were  becoming 
more  manageable,  it  does  not  appear,  that  even  yet 
the  use  of  the  Bow  was  neglected.  The  price  of  Bow- 
staves  was  regulated  by  a Royal  ordinance  at  three 
shillings  and  four-pence  each.  One  of  Richard  111*8 
first  statutes,  directs  that  all  .vessels  from  Venice, 
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and  the  neighbouring  porta  of  the  Adratic,  (for  yew 
is  abundant  in  Dalmatia,)  with  every  butt  of  Malmsey 
or  Tyre  wines,  which  came  principally  from  Crete,  at 
that  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  .should 
import  ten  Bow-staves,  because  the  price  in  England 
had  risen  in  an  “ outrageous”  manner,  from  forty  shil- 
lings to  eight  pounds  a bushel.  In  the  year  following, 
Richard  furnished  1 000  archers  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne; 
ami  arrow’  heads  which  have  been  dug  up  in  Bos  worth 
Field,  shew  that  archers  were  employed  in  the  battle 
which  cost  him  his  life  and  crown. 

A portrait  of  llenry  VII.  is  mentioned  by  D.  Bar- 
rington, in  which  that  King  is  painted  shooting  at 
butts.  Among  the  Harlcian  manuscript*, (3&>.  fol.  JK>.) 
is  a poem  written  in  praise  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  his  Qaecn,  in  which  her  future  husband  is 
thus  described : 

Sr  u1  Lefe  he  shootetfi  at  the  butts 
And  with  by ra  are  Lonks  three ; 

He  wearcth  a govrne  of  velvoUc  Macke 
And  it  is  cotcd  above  the  knee. 

The  sporting  losses  of  Princes  were  very  carefully 
recorded  in  those  days.  In  a manuscript  in  the  Remem- 
brancer's office,  two  memoranda  occur,  Ann.  7 and  9. 
of  Henry  VH.  The  first  “ lost  to  my  Lord  Merging, 
at  buttes,  six  shillings  atid  eight-pence  the  second 
“ paid  to  Sir  Edward  Boroughs,  thirteen  shillings  anti 
four- pence,  which  the  King  lost  at  buttes  with  the 
Cross  Bo  we.”  His  eldest  son  Prince  Arthur,  was  fond 
of  practising  with  the  London  Bowmen,  nt  Mile  End. 
The  Captain  of  the  band  was  honoured  with  the  Prince's 
name  and  title,  and  the  brethren  were  called  his 
Knights. 

A statute  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign,  complains 
of  the  negligence  of  the  arrow -smiths;  and  orders, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  “ That  all 
the  heads  for  urrowes  and  quarels  after  this  time  to  be 
made,  shal  be  wel  boiled  or  brused,  ami  hardened  nt 
the  points  with  Steele,”  and  “ marked  with  the  mark 
of  him  that  made  the  same.”  In  14K8,  this  King 
levied  a large  body  of  archers  for  service  iu  Brittany, 
and  reviewed  them  before  their  embarkation  : and 
in  one  of  his  statutes  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  the 
Long  Bow,  the  preamble  is  still  more  laudatory  than 
those  already  cited  in  Edward  lVs  reign;  " whereas 
the  Long  Bow  has  been  much  used  in  this  realm, 
whereby  honour  and  victory  has  been  gotten  against 
outward  enemies,  the  realm  greatly  defended,  aod 
become  much  more  to  dread  ot  all  Christian  Princes, 
by  reason  of  the  same.”  &c.  (19.  H.  VII.  c.  4.) 

Several  Acts  were  issued  by  ilcury  VI 11.  for  the 
encouragement  of  archery,  and  the  prohibition  of 
other  games  which  were  represented  to  interfere  with 
its  cultivation.  The  33  Henry  VIII.  contains  nume- 
rous regulations,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  abstract. 
All  men,  excepting  such  as  were  sixty  years  old  or 
more,  or  who  by  lameness  or  other  infirmity,  claimed 
exemption.  Ecclesiastics  and  Judges,  were  enjoined 
to  ahoot  with  the  Long  Bow,  and  to  have  a Bow  and 
arrows  provided  continually  in  their  houses.  Every 
father  of  a family  was  to  furnish  a Bow  and  two  shafts 
for  each  of  his  man-cbildren  above  seven  years  of  age, 
and  also  tor  each  of  his  servants  ; but  in  the  hitter  case, 
he  is  permitted  to  deduct  the  expenses  from  their 
wages.  At  seventeen,  the  young  men  are  to  provide 
a Bow  and  four  shafts  for  themselves  j if  a father  or 
master  suffer  any  of  bis  sons  or  certain  of  his  servants 


under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  to  laeke  a Bow  and 
two  arrows  for  the  space  of  one  month,  he  shall  for-  • 
frit  Os.  8 d.  And  certain  servants  above  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  are  subjected  to  the  same  forfeit  it 
they  lark  a Bow  and  four  arrow’s  for  that  space  of 
time.  On  account  of  the  high  price  and  excellence 
of  yew,  every  Bowyer  is  ordered  to  make  four  Bows 
of  common  wood  for  one  of  yew,  under  a penalty  of 
three  shillings  find  four-pence  for  each  deficient  Bow  : 
and  no  person  under  the  age  of  seventeen,  unless  he 
be  worth  ten  pounds  a year  in  land,  or  forty  marks  in 
moveables,  is  permitted  to  use  a yew  Bow,  under  a 
penalty  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  Every  town 
and  village  is  strictly  commanded  to  erect  butts  for 
holyday  practice ; and  by  an  extraordinary  stretch  of 
authority,  all  artificer*  connected  with  archery,  are 
to  inhabit  such  places,  as  the  King,  or  the  grrat 
Officer  of  State  may  think  fit  to  name,  on  a penalty 
of  forty  shillings  a day  during  their  abode  elsewhere, 
ufter  receiving  such  command  ; finally,  aliens  are  pro- 
hibited from  shooting  without  the  King's  licence,  and 
from  transporting  Bows  to  foreign  countries. 

But  it  was  not  the  improvement  in  fire-arms  only, 
which  contributed  henceforward  to  supersede  the  use 
of  the  Ixmg  Bow  ns  a national  weapon.  The  precise 
date  and  origin  of  the  Arbalest  or  Cross  Bow  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  us : but  it  seems  easily  derivable, 
from  the  larger  species  of  Ballista,  which  we  have 
already  described  under  the  article  Autillkrv.  Vegc- 
tius,  indeed,  is  inclined  to  consider  the  •Scorpio  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Cross  Bow,  Scurpioncs  diet  boot  quas 
nunc  manuballistas  t ocant,  (iv.  22,1  and  in  later  writers, 
the  modern  weapon  is  termed  Scorpio  tnanualu.  A re- 
presentation of  an  instrument  somewhat  resembling 
the  Cross  Bow,  is  given  by  Montfaucon,  (iv.  p.  79.) 
And  Pkiscus,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  assigned  the  intro- 
duction of  it  in  the  Roman  armies,  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  or  a little  earlier.  Among  the  moderns, 
the  Genoese  in  particular  acquired  great  reputation 
for  their  skilful  management  of  this  weapon  : and 
though  not  distinctly  mentioned,  it  was  probably  one 
of  tboae  instruments  which  they  are  said  to  have 
employed  with  so  much  success  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  in  llOO.  During  the  Italian  civil  wars  of 
the  thirteenth  century  they  maintained  their  fame  : 
and  the  tragical  catastrophe  which  befel  five  hundred 
of  his  countrymen,  who  were  sent  against  the  Milanese 
in  1243,  is  recorded  by  the  historian  Fooglieta.  Being 
placed  in  the  front,  they  were  taken  prisoners  after 
effecting  great  havoc  among  the  enemy.  The  con- 
querors, in  barbarous  retaliation,  put  out  an  eye  and 
cut  off  on  arm  from  each,  and  thci^ dismissed  them. 
(The*.  Hist.  li.  i.  352.) 

Strutt -is  of  opinion,  that  the  Cross  Bow  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
is  probable,  that  this  instead  of  the  Long  Bow  was 
the  Norman  weapon  at  the  bal  tie  of  Hastings  ; and  a 
passage  which  Moseley  has  cited  in  his  Fasay  on 
Archery , from  Sir  John  Hayward's  Lift  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  leaves  little  doubt,  that  the  King  himself 
employed  it.  **  The  Duke,  ’ says  his  biographer,  4t  was 
stately  and  majestical  in  his  figure  ; of  good  stature, 
but  in  strength  admirable,  insomuch  as  no  man  was 
able  to  draw  bis  Bow,  which  he  could  bend  sitting 
ujK>n  his  horse,  stretching  out  the  string  with  his 
foot.”  To  the  larger  Cross  Bow  a thong  or  stirrup 
was  attached,  in  order  that  the  string  might  be  drawn 
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BOW.  by  the  foot.  Ballistd  duplici  tmsd  pedemissa  sagitta  ; 
and  Willium's  strength  consisted  in  being  able  to  bend 
this,  even  when  on  horseback  : the  fool  being  em- 
ployed in  bendiug  the  Cross  Bow,  but  not  in  the  Long 
Bow.  The  arrows  shot  from  Cross  Hows,  were  called 
quarrel s (carreau.J  The  bolt,  which  by  some  writers, 
is  confined  to  the  Cross  Bow,  appears  to  have  been 
equally  used  for  the  Long  Bow  also.  In  Holme’s 
Academy  of  Armory,  (iii.  17.  MS.)  this  bolt  is  de- 
fined “ unarrotv  w ith  a pound  and  half  round  bobb 
at  the  end  of  it,  with  a sharp  pointed  arrow  proceeding 
therefrom.”  Those  with  the  blunt  bob  only,  were 
called  Bird-bolt t,  an  instrument  which  ns  many  of  our 
readers  may  remember,  gives  its  name  to  a sign  (cor- 
rupted into  Bird  and  Bolt)  opposite  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  The  quarrel  was  sometimes  trimmed  with 
plates  of  brass  or  iron  instead  of  feathers.  It  had 
various  heads,  but  usually  it  was  tipped  with  a large 
pyramidal  irou.  The  French  used  a species  of  quarrel 
called  Hr e ton,  feathered  like  our  present  arrows,  which 
spun  round  ns  it  flew. 

Richard  I.  was  expert  in  the  use  of  the  Cross  Bow ; 
nnd  he  lost  his  life  by  one  while  he  was  reconnoitring 
the  castle  of  Chalus.  Speed  has  minutely  described 
the  shot,  **  when  Richard  was  at  the  siege  of  this  castle, 
an  arbalester  standing  on  the  wall,  and  seeing  his  time 
churgcd  his  steel  Bow  with  a square  arrow  or  quarrel, 
making  first  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  direct  the 
shot,  and  deliver  the  innocency  of  the  besieged  from 
oppression.  Whereupon  discharging  it  as  the  King 
was  viewing  the  castle,  within  the  distance  of  such  an 
engine  ; and  the  King,  upon  hearing  the  Bow  go  off, 
stooping  with  his  head,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
shoulder.”  (p.  481.)  The  Chroniclers  still  farther 
relate,  that  Richard  gave  immediate  orders  for  assault, 
took  the  place,  nnd  hanged  all  the  garrison,  with  the 
exception  of  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  the  soldier  who 
hud  wounded  him,  whom  he  reserved  for  a severe  exe- 
cution. As  death  approached,  he  sent  for  the  soldier, 
nnd  asked  him  what  he  hnd  ever  done  to  him,  to  pro- 
voke such  revenge.  Gourdon  intrepidly  replied, 
“ what  have  you  done  to  me?  You  killed,  with  your 
own  hands,  my  father  and  my  two  brothers  ; and 
you  intended  to  have  hanged  myself.  Iam  nowin 
your  power,  anil  you  may  take  revenge,  by  inflicting 
on  uie  the  most  severe  torments.  But  I shall  endure 
them  all  with  pleasure,  provided  1 cun  think  that 
I have  been  so  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
nuisance.”  Richard  was  struck  by  the  courage  of  his 
unswer,nnd  dismissed  the  spokesman  with  a largess  of 
a hundred  shillings  sterling.  We  wish  the  history 
concluded  here  : after  the  King's  death,  Marcadel,  an 
officer  in  his  confidence,  and  leader  of  the  Braban^ons, 
seized  the  unhappy  Bertrand,  flayed  him  alive,  and 
hanged  him.  A passage  in  Broinpton  makes  it  not 
improbable,  that  the  Cross  Bow  was  the  very  weapon 
with  which  Richurd  had  killed  the  relations  of  the 
French  soldier.  Ipse  ( Ricardus ) siquiilem  hoc  genus 
sagittandi,  quad  arnibalistarum  dicitur , jamdudum  sop  dam 
in  mum,  ut  dicitur,  reeocavit : unde  et  i«  eo  peritusjdurcs 
nuiHu  propria  peremit,  quo  et  ipte  post  mod  uni  in  terra 
propria  inpnemunilus  et  inopinati  interiit. 

npque  cnim  lex  sqnior  ulla  eat 
Quim  nec'u  Mlifirea  arte  per  ire  *ui. 

To  the  troublous  reign  of  this  Riehard,  however, 
are  referred  the  gestes  of  the  most  renowned  of  alt 
English  archers.  Robin  Hood  j that  delight  of  bnllad- 


makersand  the  crux  of  antiquarians.  We  could  willingly  BOW. 
dilute  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  bold  outlaw,  » 

whose  acts  appear  to  have  been  the  subject  of  popular 
song  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; whose  his- 
tory, for  a long  time,  has  been  considered  as  wrapped 
in  impenetrable  uncertainty  ; (Sir  J.  Hawkins,  Hut. 
of  Music,  iii.  4 10,)  whose  very  existence  has  been 
deemed  imaginary,  notwithstanding  the  high  respect 
which  Latimer  shewed  him  from  the  pulpit ; (Vlth 
sermon  before  Edward  VI.  Ap.  12.  fol.  75,)  and  whose 
rightful  claims  to  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  having 
been  us  much  doubted  as  those  of  his  descendant  the 
present  illustrious  Hans  William,  have  in  the  end 
been  as  firmly  established  in  the  person  of  Robert 
Fitz-Ooth,  by  the  diligence  and  sagacity  of  Stukeley. 

( Palceographia  Britannica , No.  11. 1746.)  But  the  subject 
would  lead  us  too  far,  and  the  render  may  be  referred 
to  the  works  which  we  have  already  cited  : to  the 
collections  of  the  indefatigable  Ritson;  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  song  of  Drayton’s  Polyolbion  • tothe brief  account 
given  by  Stow  ; and  to  Fuller's  Worthies.  From  the 
last  author  we  shall  borrow  a few  words,  " Many 
talk  if  Robin  Hood , who  never  shot  out  of  his  Bow  ; that 
is,  many  discourse,  or  prate  rather,  of  matters  wherein 
they  have  no  skill  or  experience.  This  proverb  i?  now 
extended  all  over  England,  though  originally  of  Not- 
tinghamshire extraction.  He  was  r.n  arch  robber,  and 
withal  an  excellent  archer ; though  surely  the  poet 
gave  a sway  to  the  loose  of  his  arrow,  making  him 
shoot  one  a cloth  yard  long  at  full  forty-score  murk, 
for  compass  never  higher  than  the  breast,  and  within 
less  than  a foot  of  the  mark.”  We  cite  this  passage 
as  a caution  against  the  legend  and  ballads  contained 
in  the  Garland:  which  though  some  of  them  probably 
are  of  remote  antiquity,  yet  bear  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  accommodated,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  popular  phraseology  of  the  day. 

In  succeeding  reigns  the  Cross  Bow  was  so  much 
used,  that  it  threatened  to  supplant  the  Long  Bow  in 
popular  estimation,  insomuch,  that  many  Royal  ordi- 
nances were  issued  for  the  protection  of  the  latter. 

One  (19.  H.  vii.  c.  4.)  provides,  that  **  no  man  shall 
shoot  with  n Cross  Bow  without  the  King’s  licence, 
except  he  be  a Lord,  or  have  two  hundred  mark  land." 

Henry  VIII.  ($.  H.  viii.  c.  13.)  forbids  any  man  to 
keep  a Cross  Bow  in  his  house  under  a penalty  of  ten 
pounds  : and  a second  time  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
weapon  in  consequence  of  a complaint  made  by  the 
Bowyers,  the  flctchers  (fledgers)  the  arrow-head 
makers  and  the  stringers,  stating  that  many  unlawful 
games  were  practised  in  the  open  fields,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  public  morals,  and  the  great  decay  of  archery. 

The  use  of  the  Cross  Bow,  however,  under  certain 
restrictions,  was  again  permitted  by  an  act  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  the  same  reign.  Certain  overseers  of 
the  science  of  artillery,  (under  which  title  all  shooting 
was  then  included,)  were  appointed  ; and  a perpetual 
coqioration,  under  the  style  of  the  fraternity  of  Saint 
George,  (of  which  the  present  Artillery  Company  is 
the  lineal  descendant,)  was  instituted  and  chartered  for 
its  support.  The  members  were  permitted  to  wear 
any  colours  except  purple  and  scarlet  j a privilege 
which  was  much  coveted  during  the  prevalence  of 
rigid  sumptuary  laws.  No  fur,  however,  was  to  be 
seen  on  their  dresses,  of  greater  price  than  that  of  the 
martini.  They  might  shoot  all  birds  but  pheasants 
aud  herons;  and  in  any  place  except  within  two  miles 
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^ DOW.  ^ 0f  ft  Royal  palace.  Places  were  set  aside,  in  which 
V— ^ they  might  shoot  at  marks,  butts,  fowls,  or  the  game 
of  Popinjay.  This  last  amusement  was  aiming  at  a 
stuffed  bird,  (a  corruption  from  the  Spanish  papagayo, 
a parrot,)  fixed  on  a lofty  pole.  A remnant  of  it  is  to 
be  found  practised  in  our  own  days  in  the  j»arish  of 
Kilwinning,  in  Ayrshire.  The  mark  is  now  projected 
a few  feet  from  the  top  of  the  church  tower  5 and  the 
sportsmen  shoot  perpendicularly,  resting  their  left 
foot  against  its  base.  The  custom  probably  was  in- 
troduced by  their  King,  James  I.  who,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, became  much  enamoured  of  English  archery : 
for  it  does  not  appear,  that  before  this  reign  the  Scots 
paid  much  attention  to  the  Bow.  Ascham  quotes  a 
national  proverb,  which  proves  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  English  in  its 
use,  " every  English  Archer  beureth  under  his  girdle 
twenty-four  Scottes/' 

In  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII,  just  referred  to,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  provision  occurs,  resembling  that 
already  cited  from  the  laws  of  Henry  I. ; and  both 
sufficiently  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  art 


sufficiently  prove  the  high  estimation  wmvu  me  «rs 
ot  shooting  was  held.  In  case  any  person  should  be 
wounded  or  slain  in  those  sports,  with  nil  arrow  shot 
by  one  or  other  of  the  archers,  he  that  shot  the  arrow 
was  not  to  be  sued  or  molested,  if  he  had,  imme- 
diately before  the  discharge  of  the  weapon,  cried  out 
" /™,‘  the  signal  usuully  givcu  on  such  occasion. 

Henry  VIII.  himself  excelled  in  the  use  of  the 
Long  Bow,  and  as  Holliushcod  reports,  shot  as  well 
as  any  of  his  guard.  Oue  of  these  attained  an  honour 
which  was  kept  in  remembrance  among  the  London 
Archers,  long  after  the  decease  of  the  capricious 
Monarch  who  bestowed  it.  In  a splendid  shooting 
match  at  Windsor,  just  before  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cise, as  one  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  guards,  was  preparing 
to  shoot,  the  King,  in  order  to  encourage  him,  cried 
ri  beat  them  all  Barlow,  and  thou  shalt  be  Duke  ot 
Archers.  Barlow  won  the  prize,  and  a mock  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage  took  place,  by  which,  from  his 
residence  at  the  time,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Shore- 
ditch. Similar  titles  were  afterwards  largely  extended 
among  the  company  of  London  Archers  ; and  we  read 
of  Marquesses  of  Clerkenwcll,  Islington,  Hoxton  and 
Shackle  well ; Earls  of  1'ancnis,  &c.  &c.  In  the  print 
representing  the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I. 
in  the/feM  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  English  King’s  attendants 
are  principally  mounted  archers.  But  the  high  repute 
of  archery,  in  these  times,  will  be  perceived  when 
we  observe,  that  the  art  was  not  thought  unworthy 
of  solemn  commendation  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  same 
sermon  preached  by  Latimer  before  the  King,  which 
has  been  already  quoted,  the  great  reformer  alter 
“gainst  the  vices  of  the  age  thus  proceeds  : 

1 he  arte  of  shutynge  hath  ben  in  tymes  past  much 
estemed  in  this  realme,  it  is  a gyft  of  God,  that  he 
hath  geven  us  to  excel!  all  other  nacions  withal.  It 
hath  bene  God  s instrumente,  whereby  he  hath  geven 
us  innnye  victories  agnynste  our  enem yes.  But  uowe 
we  have  taken  up  horynge  in  townes,  insteede  of 
shutynge  in  the  fyeldes.  A wonderous  thynge,  that 
so  cxcelente  a gyft  of  God,  shoulde  be  so  lyttle  estemed. 

I desire  you,  my  Lbrdes,  euen  as  you  love  honoure 
and  glorye  of  God,  and  intende  to  remoue  his  indig- 
nation, let  there  be  sent  fourth  some  prodamacion, 
some  sharpe  proclamation,  to  the  Justices  of  Peace, 
tor  they  do  not  thyr  dutye.  Justices  now  be  no  Jus- 
vox.  .win. 


ticca  1 thcr  be  many  good  actcs  made  for  Ihva  matter 
already.  Charge  them  upon  iboir  allegiance,  that ' 
thy,  singular  benefit  of  Clod  may  be  practiced  ; and 
that  it  may  not  be  turned  Into  bollynge  and  glo*syngc 
and  horynge  wythin  the  townes  ; for  they  be  negii. 
gente  in  executyinge  these  laws  of  shutynge.  In  my 
tyme  my  poorc  father  was  as  diligent  to  tench  me  to 
shule,  as  to  learne  any  other  thynge  ; and  so  I thinke 
other  menne  dyd  thyr  children.  He  taught  me  howe 
to  druwe,  howe  to  lay  my  bodyc  in  my  Uowe,  and 
not  to  drnwc  with  strength  of  nmies  as  other  nacions 
do,  but  wyth  strength  of  bodve.  1 had  my  Bowes 
bought  roe  according  to  my  nge  nnd  strength  • ns  I 
increased  in  them,  so  roy  Bowes  were  matte  bigger 
and  bigger  : for  men  shall  never  shute  well,  estSptc 
they  be  brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a goodly  nrtc,  a hole- 
some  kynde  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in 
phisykc.  Mareilius  Sicinus,  in  his  boke  dr  triptici  xitd 
(it  Is  a great  while  sins  I red  hym  none;)  but  I 
remember  lie  commcndeth  thvs  kynde  of  exercise,  aud 
anyth,  that  it  wrestleth  agaynslc  piunve  kvndc’s  of 
diseases.  lathe  reverence  of  God,  let  itbe  continued. 
Let  n prodamacion  gu  furth,  chargyngc  the  Justices 
of  I eace,  that  they  see  such  actes  and  statutes  kept 
ns  were  made  for  thvs  purpose.”  Latimer's  Semen,. 
block  Letter,  15-19,  ISmo. 

Edward  VI.  as  appears  from  bis  own  manuscript 
Journal  in  the  British  Museum,  was  fond  ol'  the  Bow. 
Mary  more  than  once  commends  her  father's  statutes  in 
favour  of  Archery:  and  Elizabeth  passed  one  statute,, 
(d  Kin.  10.)  to  regulate  the  price  of  Bows,  nnd  a 
second,  (13  Elis.  14.)  to  permit  the  iiniHirtatioo  of 
Bow  staves  from  the  Haas  Towns  and  the  East. 

lloger  Ascham  had  already,  in  1541,  published  his 
7 axophitus,  or  the  SchoU  or  Partition,  of  Shootinge,  the 
most  standard  English  work  on  the  Bow.  This  good 
and  learned  man  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge 
indulged  much  in  the  amusement  of  archery  as  a 
relaxation  from  his  severer  Labours.  Those  who  sec  no 
v irtue  but  in  austerity,  censured  him  for  loss  of  lime 
nnd  frivolity : anti  the  Taxophilm  was  his  defence 
Iroro  these  charges.  In  this  work,  says  Johnson,  he 
joins  the  praise  with  the  precept  of  archery;  nnd  he  has 
sufficiently  vindicated  it  as  on  innocent,  salutary 
useful,  and  liberal  diversion.  He  had  yet  another 
object,  the  reformation  of  our  English  style,  fmu,  the 
fantastic  exoiicisms  which  conceit  and  affectation  had 
largely  engrafted  on  it.  The  book  was  presented  to 
Henry  V III.  nnd  procured  its  author  a yearly  peusion 
often  pounds  a sum  which  the  biographer  of  Aschum 
lias  calculated  as  equivalent  to  one  hundred  in  our 
own  clay*. 

The  Toxophitu,  is  a dialogue  in  two  hooks  between 
two  scholars,  the  one  Philologus,  wholly  given  lo 
books,  who  despises  the  use  of  the  Bow  as  a matter 
naught,  unwortbyc,  and  barren  j"  the  other,  Toxo- 
philus,  who  tempers  his  ardour  for  literary  pursuits, 
hoksome,  honest,  and  ronnerlye  pastime.” 
“pinion  leads  to  an  argument  in 
which  Toxophilns  runs  through  the  history  and  the 
panegyric  of  his  favourite  art.  As  an  instance  of  the 
great  who  had  practised  it,  he  cites  the  epitaph  of 
Darius  from  Strabo.  1 r 

Darim  Ik.  kingc  lywh  buried  here 
Thst  is  shootinge  .n,l  ryding,  i„a  nerer  pern. 

He  also  states  from  Suetonius,  that  “ Dumitian  the 
Emperor,  was  socunningein  shootinge  that  be  coulde 
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BOW. 


BOW.  shotc  betwixt  a mans  fingers  standing  afarre  off,  and 
— v— * never  hurte  him  }M  and  that  CotntnoUus  wof  a " sure 
hand  in  it.”  Here  we  think  Philologus  has  the  ad- 
vantage, for  he  replies,  that  the  two  Emperors  whom 
his  opponent  has  produced,  are  **  such  an  ungratious 
couple,  as  a man  shall  not  linde  ugayne,  if  he  raked  all 
hell  for  them.’*  The  amateur  then  fortifies  himself  on 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  exercise,  u that  labour 
vrhiche  is  insbootinge  of  all  other  is  best,  both  because 
it  encreaseth  strengthe,  and  preserveth  health  most  j 
being  not  vehement,  hut  moderate,  not  overlayingc 
anyc  one  part  with  wenrinesse,  but  softlve  exercisingc 
tveryc  parte  with  equal  nesse;  ns  the  arms  and  breast cs 
With  drawingc,  the  other  parts  with  goinge,  beingc 
not  so  painfull  for  the  labour,  ns  pleasaont  for  the 
pastime,  which  exercise,  by  the  iudgment  of  the  best 
physitinns,  is  most  alouable.”  Next  he  adverts  to 
its  scholarliko  nature,  first  he  says  it  is  under  good 
patronage  of  learning,  for  as  Callimachus  signifies. 
Both  meric  sonars  anil  good  »Ijou tinge  delightctli  Apollo. 

Or  as  the  God  himself  states,  in  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides, 

It  L»  my  wont  alwayes  my  howr  with  me  to  bears. 

Therefore  a learned  Bownuw  is  ju*t  as  much  the 
servant  of  Fhtrbus  as  of  Robin  Howl.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  love  which  the  nine  Muses  had  for  Krotus,  with 
whom  they  “ kepte  companye,”  ami  used  '*  duilyc  to 
shoote  together  in  the  Mount  Parnassus,"  insomuch 
that  when  he  died,  Jupiter  through  their  prayers, 
translated  him  to  the  sign  Sagittarius.  “ The  fosterer 
of  shootinge,"  he  continues,  " is  labour,  that  compa- 
nion of  vertue,  the  main  le  v ner  of  honestye,  the  en- 
crcasc  of  healthe  and  wealthinesse,  which  admitteth 
nothing? , in  a manner,  into  his  companye  tliat  standrth 
not  with  vertue  and  honestye.”  “ The  companions 
of  shootinge,  by  providentness,  are  good  hcedc  geving, 
true  meetinge,  honest  comparison,  which  thinges 
agree  with  vertue  verye  well."  He  then  passes  to  its 
uses  in  war,  and  here  arises  a key  encounter  of  wits 
on  cither  side,  in  the  application  of  passages  from 
ancient  historians  and  poets,  in  praise  and  vituperation 
of  the  Bow.  Passing  ou  to  modern  times,  Toxophilus 
affirms  that  “ shootinge  is  the  rhyefe  thinge  where- 
with God  suffereth  the  Turke  to  punisbe  our  noughtye 
lyvinge  withall,"  and  narrates  many  of  the  choice 
deeda  of  English  archery.  After  urging  the  necessity 
of  rules  and  instruction  in  the  art,  if  a man  intends  to 
shoot  well,  he  hastens  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Philologus,  to  shew  him  the  theory  as  “ far  forth  as 
he  has  noted  and  marked." 

The  second  hook  is  consequently  more,  practical, 
and  from  it  we  shall  endeavour  to  select  all  which 
appears  explanatory  of  technical  terms  and  particular 
precepts.  To  hit  the  mark  two  things  are  requisite, 
to  shoot  straight  and  to  keep  a length,  or  rightly 
measured  distance.  The  instruments  of  shooting 
arc,  1st.  a bracer,  or  close  sleeve,  laced  upon  the 
arm.  This  both  saves  the  arm  from  the  stroke  of 
the  string,  and  the  doublet  from  wearing,  and  also 
enabling  the  string  to  glide  quickly  off,  gives  a sharper 
shoot  than  the  bare  sleeve  would  do.  Ascham  never- 
theless prefers  so  great  a tension  of  the  Bow  as  will 
prevent  the  string  from  touching  the  arm  at  all,  and 
thus  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  bracer.  A good 
bracer  should  have  neither  buckles,  nails,  nor  agglet- 
t**,  (aiguillcttes,  Ugs  j)  for  any  of  these  may  raze  and 


fret  the  Bow,  and  stop  the  ready  passage  of  the  string.  BO\f. 
2d.  A shooting  glove  to  save  the  fingers.  The  fore 
finger  and  the  ringman  require  most  protection. 

Leather  next  the  skin  grows  hard  and  chafes,  therefore 
scarlet,  (which  was  oocc  supposed  to  poeeexs  peculiar 
medicinal  virtues.  See  Volpone,  iii.  I.)  is  good  to 
sew  within  the  glove.  The  fingers  should  be  cut 
short,  and  trimmed  with  some  ointment,  that  the 
string  may  glide  well  away  ; and  great  care  should  b« 
taken  to  abstain  from  shooting  when  the  hands  are 
galled,  for  no  man  can  then  shoot  to  uny  purpose  ; 
and  by  repeated  hurts  the  fingers  will  become  so 
chafed  that  it  will  be  " longe  arid  longe  to  or  you  shoote 
ognine."  Two  precautions  are  recommended  to  pre- 
vent rubbing  off  the  skin  of  the  shaft- Hand  by  holding 
the  nock  too  hard.  One,  to  sew  a goose-quill  spin- 
netted  (slit  and  opened)  and  sewed  against  the  nock- 
ing, betwixt  the  lining  and  the  leather  ; the  other  to 
have  a roll  of  leather  sewed  between  the  fingers,  ut 
the  setting-on  of  them,  which  shall  keep  them  asun- 
der so  far  as  to  hinder  them  from  holding  the  nock 
immoderately  fust.  We  doubt  whether  either  of  these 
precepts  is  sufficiently  clear  to  save  the  tyro  from  a 
flaying.  3d.  The  string.  This  is  of  two  kinds  } the 
great  string,  surer,  more  stable  to  the  murk,  but 
slower  ; the  little  string,  not  so  sure,  ami  fitter  to 
shoot  far  than  to  prick  near.  In  stringing,  the  fit 
length  of  the  Bow  is  to  be  marked  ; and  the  nocking 
of  the  Bow  must  be  observed,  that  it  be  not  too  sharp 
for  the  string.  The  string  must  be  set  on  perfectly 
straight  ; and  discarded  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  wear 
even  a little.  If  the  Bow  be  strung  with  a little  bend 
it  shoots  farther  and  faster.  If  it  has  a great  bend 
the  shooting  is  easier,  no  bracer  is  needed,  the  shaft 
feather  is  unhurt,  and  the  mark  more  readily  spied. 

Ascham,  therefore,  recommends  ,f  a good  bigge  bend, 
n shaft  raent  (half  a foot)  and  two  fingers  at  the  least." 

4th.  The  Bow.  The  best  wood  is  yew.  The  Bow 
should  be  “ small,  longe,  heuvye,  and  stronge,  lyinge 
•freight*,  notwindinge,  nor  marred  with  knottegaufe, 
winde-shake,  weni,  (spot,)  freat,  (canker,)  or  pinch." 

The  colour  should  be  uniform.  Those  made  of  a 
bough  for  the  most  part  are  knotty,  weak,  and  seldom 
wear  to  a good  colour,  the  plant  is  better  $ but  the 
bole  of  a tree  is  best  of  all.  It  should  be  carefully 
wrought  with  the  grain,  rubbed  every  day  with  a 
woollen  cloth  well  waxed,  and  well  guarded  from  the 
damp.  The  case  is  better  of  wool  than  of  leather,  for 
leather  imbibes  moisture.  It  should  never  stand  near 
a stone  wall,  nor  a fire.  Frost  i§  a great  enemy  to  a 
Bow  : and  in  winter,  if  a man  shoots,  he  should 
gradually  temper  the  Bow  with  friction  before  a fire, 
fith.  The  shaft.  This  has  three  parts  : the  steld  («mf\q, 
stalk)  the  feather,  ami  the  head.  The  field  is  com- 
monly made  of  some  of  the  following  woods,  “ BmseU, 

Turkic  \voode,fu«iticke,siigercheBte,  hardbeame,  byrchc, 
ass  he,  onke,  ramstree,  hulder,  blackthorn*,  heche, 
elder,  nspe,  salowe.  The  four  first  make  dead,  heavy*, 
lumpish*,  hobbling  shaftes."  Hulder,  Mackthorne, 
servistree,  bcechr,  elder,  asshe,  and  salowe  make 
“ liolow,  starting,  scudding,  gaddinge  shaft  es.”  The 
other  woods  are  bolter,  and  all  ash  is  the  best. 

The  field  should  be  made  with  the  grain,  and  well 
seasoned  against  warping.  In  a small  shaft  it  should 
be  free  from  knots.  The  shaft  should  he  made  round, 
nothing  flat,  without  gnll  or  wem.  Wide  nocks  are 
to  be  avoided.  Shafts  are  sometimes  pierced  with 
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BOW.  heavy  wood  toward*  the  nock  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  the  head,  sometimes  they  are  loaded  also 
with  lead  : Ascham,  however,  considers  the  feather 
sufficient  to  hear  up  any  necessary  weight.  The 
feather  is  the  most  important  article  in  shooting.  The 
Lvcians  aae  the  only  people  on  record  who  have  used 
arrows  without  feathers, (’«*!<rroi  waXa/uVoi  &w-rr  pai,  Her. 
vh.  37  ) a feather  is  the  only  fit  substance  which  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
and  of  all  feathers  a goose's  is  the  best,  that  of  pea- 
cock’s being  only  ornamental.  The  feather  of  an 
old  goose  is  fittest  for  a dead  shaft,  that  of  a young 
goose  for  a swift  shaft  $ and  there  is  much  the  same 
distinction  between  the  goose  and  the  gander.  The 
pinion  feather  is  the  choicest.  The  colour  matters 
little.  In  feathering,  that  which  stands  above  in 
right  nocking  is  called  the  cook  feather;  and  the 
position  of  this  must  lie  observed,  in  order  that  the 
other  feuther  nmy  not  run  on  the  Bow  : the  cock 
feather,  therefore,  Is  generally  black  or  grey,  that  h may 
be  easily  distingnished.  The  length  of  the  feather  should 
depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  shaft,  (this  is  usually 
one  ounce,  and  in  technical  language  is  said  to  weigh 
so  many  shillings.)  The  heads  of  arrows  have  varied 
among  different  nations.  The  Greeks  tied  their  heads 
on  with  string,  and  used  to  carry  their  shafts  without 
hends  till  they  wanted  them  for  use.  Of  the  first 
we  have  a proof  when  Menelnus  is  wounded  by 
Pandurus, 

TeyipMv  Cb  cal  avrov  apifyaXot  MtWXaov. 

*Q«  f ' Zusv  Vi  vpoy  Tf  ks<  <Ky«rov«  error  tomi, 

’A\froppov  ol  Ovp.it  £vi  arrjOtaatv  dye pOtf. 

Jltaf.  A.  HO. 

So  when  Penelope  brings  down  the  Bow  of  Ulysses 
to  the  suitors,  she  curries  also  a cate  containing  iron 
and  brazen  heads.  The  word,  indeed,  oy«io»>  is  used 
no  where  else,  but  its  meaning  is  obvious. 

T iy  l ap  ap'aptptwoXat  ffrrpav  oymov,  *vOa  ai7rjpa<i 

K(«7o  roXw  Mi  Od.  d-.  61. 

Julius  Pollux  (i.  10.)  distinguishes  between  the 
d-yro-o*,  the  broad  arrow  head,  or  swallow  tail,  and 
the  y-Wxi-r,  or  forked  head.  TheKnglish  head,  which 
has  smaller  barbs  than  cither,  is  the  best  of  all,  since 
it  enables  the  shaft  in  its  flight  to  r^-olve  more  freely. 
The  head  ought  to  l>e  set  full  on,  that  19  with  the 
wood  full  up  to  the  end  of  the  head  ; and  riot*  on  with 
wood  enough  on  every  side  of  the  shaft  to  fill  the  head. 
Short  heads  are  better  than  long,  an  assertion  which  is 
confined  to  archcrv  only. 

The  principal  divisions  in  the  art  of  shooting,  are 
“ stand  inge,  nockingc,  drawioge,  hoidlnge,  and  low- 
singe.”  The  defects  in  them  Ascham  has  [minted  so 
vividly,  that  we  must  give  them  in  his  own  words. 

“ All  the  discommoilityes  which  ill  customc  hath 
gruffed  in  archers,  can  ueytlier  be  quickly  pulled  oute, 
nor  yet  sooue  reckoned  of  me,  there  be  so  many, 
•home  shoote  th  his  head  forwarde,  as  though  he  would 
byte  the  marke  : another  stureth  with  his  eyes,  as 
though  they  should  five  out  ; another  winketh  with 
one  eye  and  loketh  with  the  other  ; some  make  a face 
with  wrything  theyr  mouth  and  countenaunce  so,  as 
thongh  they  were  doingc  you  wotte  what  ; another 
blereth  oute  his  tongue ; another  kytelh  bis  lippes  ; 
another  boldetli  his  neckc  mwryc.  In  drawinge.  some 
fet  such  a compassc,  as  though  they  would  turnc 


about,  and  blesse  all  the  field  ;*  other  heave  theyr  BOW. 
hand  now  up  now  downe,  that  a man  cannot  deeerne  v-» ■“v* 
whereat  they  would  shoote : another  waggeth  the 
upper  end  of  his  Bow  one  way,  the  nether  endc 
another  way.  Another  will  stand  pointing  his  shaft  at 
the  marke  a good  while,  and,  by  and  bv,  he  will  geve 
him  a whippe,  and  away  or  a man  witte.  Another 
maketh  such  a wrestlinge  with  his  gere,  as  thoughe 
he  were  able  to  shoote  no  more  as  long  os  he  lived. 

Another  draweth  softlye  to  the  iniddcs,  and,  by  and 
by,  it  is  gone  you  cannot  know  ho  we.  Another 
draweth  his  shaft  lowe  at  the  breast,  as  thoughe  he 
would  shoote  at  a roving  marke,  and,  by  and  by,  he 
lifteth  his  urine  up  prickc  heyght.  Another  maketh  a 
wrynchinge  with  his  bncke,  ns  thoughe  a man  pinched 
him  bchindc.  Another  coureth  downe,  and  luyeth 
out  his  buttockes,  as  thoughe  he  should  shoote  at 
crotvcs.  Another  setteth  forwarde  his  lefte  legge,  and 
draweth  back  with  heade  and  shoulders,  us  though 
he  pulled  at  a rope,  or  else  were  afrnyed  of  the  murk. 

Another  draweth  his  shaft  well,  untill  within  two 
fingers  of  the  heade,  and  then  he  stnycth  a little  to 
lake  at  his  marke,  and,  that  done,  pullcth  it  up  to  the 
head,  and  lowseth  : which  waye,  although  some  ex- 
cellent shooters  do  use,  yet  surelye  it  is  a fault,  and 
good  mcuncs  faultcs  are  not  to  be  folowcd.  Some 
drawc  too  forre,  some  too  short,  some  too  slowlye, 
some  too  quicklye,  some  hold  over  longc,  some  let  go 
over  none.  Some  sette  theyr  shaftc  on  the  gronde, 
and  fetebeth  him  npvarde ; another  pointeth  up  to- 
warde  the  skye,  and  so  bringech  him  downwardes. 

“ Ones  1 sawe  a man  which  used  a bracer  on  his 
cli eke,  or  else  he  had  scratched  nil  the  skinne  of  the 
one  sydeof  his  face  with  his  dratvinge-hondc.  Another 
1 saw,  which  at  every  shotc,  uftcr  the  lose,  lifted  up 
his  righte  legge  so  far  that  he  was  ever  in  jeopard  ye 
of  fauliuge.  borne  stampe  fonvarde,  and  some  lcapo 
backward.  All  these  faultes  be  eytlier  in  the  druwinge, 
or  at  the  loose  \ with  many  other  uto,  which  you  may 
cosilyc  pcrceyvc,  and  so  go  about  to  avnyde  them. 

u Now  afterward,  when  the  shaft  is  gone,  men 
have  many  faultes,  which  cvill  custom**  hath  brought 
them  to,  and  speciallyc  in  cryinge  after  the  shaft,  and 
speaking  word  os  scarce  honest  for  such  an  honest 
pastime. 

“ buck  wordes  be  very  tokens  of  an  ill  mimic,  and 
manifest  sigues  of  a man  that  is  subject  to  tnmesur- 
ahle  affections.  Good  mennes  cares  do  abhorre  them, 
and  an  honest  man  therefore  will  avoyde  them.  And 
besydes  those  which  must  needes  have  theyr  tongue 
thus  walkinge,  other  men  use  other  faultes,  as  Home 
will  take  theyr  Bo  we  and  wrythe  and  wriuche  it,  to 
pull  in  his  shaft,  when  it  flyeth  wyde,  as  if  he  drove  a 
cart,  borne  will  geve  two  or  three  strydes  forwarde, 
daun  singe  and  hoppinge  after  his  shaft,  as  longc  os  it 
flyeth,  as  though  he  were  a madde  man.  Some,  which 
feare  to  be  to  for  re  gone,  runne  bnckwnrdc,  as  it  w'ere 
to  pull  his  shafte  backs.  Another  runneth  forwarde, 
when  he  fuarcth  to  he  ahortc,  hcavinge  after  his  armes, 
as  thoughe  he  wouldc  hclpe  his  sliaftt*  to  five.  Another 
wrythes,  or  runneth  asyde,  to  pull  in  his  shafte 
straight.  One  lifteth  up  his  heele,  and  so  hnldeth 
his  foote  still,  os  longc  as  his  shaftc  flyeth.  Another 


• Tlii*  nlluilci  to  the  actions  of  the  Rotnisb  priest  in  public 
benedictions.  This  psaaw  nmy  cxptakl  * very  obscure  phrase  in 
Spenser,  who  calls  waring  the  sword  in  circles,  blemiog  tic  sword. 
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BOW.  caste th  hi*  arme  bnekwarde  after  the  louse.  And 
s another  swynges  his  Bowe  about  him,  as  it  were  a 
man  with  a slmftc  to  make  roume  in  a game  place. 
And  mnnyc  other  fuultcs  there  be,  which  now  come 
not  to  my  remembraunce.  Thus,  ns  you  have  liearde, 
many  archers,  with  marringe  theyr  faces  and  couu- 
tenaunce,  with  other  partes  of  thevr  bodye,  as  it  were 
men  thut  should  daunce  antiques,  be  farre  from  the 
comely  porte  in  shootinge,  which  he  that  would  be 
excellent  must  loke  for. 

“ Of  these  fuultes  I have  very  many  myaelfe,  but  I 
talkc  not  of  my  shootinge,  but  of  the  general  nature  of 
shootinge.  Now  yrnagen  an  archer  that  is  elcane  with- 
out all  these  faultes,  and  I am  sure  every  man  would 
be  delighted  to  see  him  shnotc.”  196.  Walter's  Ed. 

In  Standing,  a posture  should  be  taken  both  comely 
and  profitable,  the  one  foot  must  not  stand  too  far 
from  the  other,  lest  wc  stoop  too  much,  nor  too  near 
lest  wc  stand  too  stiflly.  Nocking  is  the  easiest  point 
in  shooting.  The  shaft  is  to  be  set  at  a proper  height, 
even  and  straight  overwliarte  the  Bow.  The  cock 
feather,  as  has  been  before  stated,  is  to  be  nocked 
upwards,  and  core  is  to  be  taken  that  the  string  does 
not  slip  out  of  the  nock.  The  ancients  in  Dratcing 
brought  the  string  to  the  right  breast,  the  English 
bring  it  to  the  right  ear,  by  which  they  shoot  stronger 
and  longer.  Drawing  should  be  jterformed  uniformly 
without  wagging  of  the  hand.  Holding  must  not  be 
long,  and  Lousing  must  be  clear,  care  being  taken  by 
the  archer  not  to  strike  any  thing  about  himself. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  are  the  two  great  ob- 
stacles to  hitting  the  mark  in  shooting,  A side  wind 
is  most  trying.  In  this  the  Standing  should  be  taken 
somewhat  cross  to  the  wind.  The  great  cause  of  not 
shooting  straight  is  looking  at  the  shaft  instead  of 
the  mark.  The  only  way  to  shoot  straight  is  to  keep 
the  eye  fixed  on  the  mark  ; and  the  easiest  mode  of 
acquiring  the  habit  is  by  shooting  at  a light  by  night. 

The  Torophilus,  as  may  be  seen  from  this  brief 
abstract,  is  an  excellent  practical  manual  of  archcry. 
Besides  this  it  may  be  read  with  great  delight  for  its 
copiousness  of  expression,  its  occasional  richness  of 
imager)’,  its  store  of  erudition,  and  the  general  tone  of 
high  moral  feeling  which  pervades  it.  Gcrvasc  Mark- 
ham, in  1631,  published  a short  tract  under  the  title 
of  the  Art  of  Archery , w hich  was  only  an  abridgement 
of  the  precepts  contained  in  Ascham's  work. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  arc  to  be  found  many 
controversial  tracts  discussing  the  comparative  merits 
of  archery  and  artillery.  Fire-arms  were  in  those  days 
most  unskilfully  contrived,  and  it  was  calculated  that 
ait  archer  could  shoot  six  nrrows  in  the  time  required 
to  charge  and  discharge  a musket  once.  Moseley 
mentions  a gentleman  who  could  shoot  twelve  arrows 
into  a circle  not  larger  than  the  circumference  of  a 
man's  hat,  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards,  in  a minute  : 
but  we  believe  that  a musket  in  the  present  day  may 
be  charged  and  discharged  sixteen  times  in  a minute. 
One  author,  who  in  1596,  under  the  iuitials  R.  S., 
wrote  A brirfc  Trcatiie  to  prove  the  ncccut/ics  and 
excellence  of  the  art  of  Archtrie,  adopts  much  of 
Aschain  s reasoning,  and  comes  at  length  to  his  con- 
clusion, that  " if  a man  should  peruse  all  pastimes 
and  exercises  profitable  to  lie  set  by  of  every  man, 
woorthy  to  be  rebutted  of  no  man,  fit  for  nil  ages, 
persons,  and  places,  and  a medicine  to  purge  the 
whole  land  of  all  pestilent  gaming,  onelie  shooting 


shall  appear  wherein  all  these  commodities  shall  be  BOW. 
found."  In  opposition  to  tins  high  praise,  Sir  Huger  y 
Williams,  in  his  Brief  Discourse  oj  H'arre,  has  u chapter 
to  prove  “ Bowmen  the  worst  shot  used  in  those  daies;” 
and  Humfrey  Barwick,  “ gentleman,  souldicr,  et 
encor  plus  OuUrc,”  wrote  an  express  book  on  “ the 
disability  of  the  Long  Bow  compared  with  fiery 
weapons."  Nevertheless  Sir  John  Smythc  in  his  Cer- 
tain Discourses,  projected  un  extensive  revival  of  the 
ancient  British  weapons:  and  gave  his  advice  “to  raise 
a corps  of  cavalry  Bowmen  ; all  the  Crossbowers  on 
horseback  should  be  under  sufficient  conduc  tours, 
well  skilled  in  that  weapon.  1 would  they  should 
have  Crossebowes  of  two  pound  anti  a halfe  of  the 
best  sort,  with  crooked  gafiles,  (the  lever  by  which 
the  How  was  drawn,)  hanging  at  their  strong  girdles 
after  the  manner  of  Germanic,  that  they  might  on 
horsebackc  bende  their  Crossebowcs  the  more  easily 
and  readily,  with  foure  and  twcntic  quarrels  in  a case, 
well  and  fitly  set  at  their  saddle  pommicls,  mounted 
upon  good  cold  geldings,  of  racanc  size,  themselves 
armed  with  good  murrians  of  the  Spanish  fashion 
upon  ther  heades,  collars,  light  and  short  w aisled 
cur asses  and  backes,  with  sleeves  of  tunile,  or  chained 
with  maile ; or  else  that  they  should  be  urmed  with 
murrians,  light  and  cosie  brigandincs,  and  sleeves 
chained  with  maile,  with  broad  short  swords  by 
their  sides  of  not  above  a yard  in  length,  and  short 
daggers.  The  archers  on  horsebackc  under  their 
Cnptuines  or  conductours  skilful  in  archeric.  I w ould 
likewise  have  mounted  upon  good  quiet  geldings  of 
mcane  size,  with  deep  steclc  skullcs  on  very  nnrrowe 
brimbed  hats, \vcl stuffed  for  theensine*  of  their  heades, 
and  either  jackes  of  maile,  according  to  the  ancient 
manner  when  they  were  called  Loricati  Sagitlarii  or 
else  light  and  easy  brigandincs,  or  at  the  lest  Ilct- 
holed  doublets  veric  casie  and  well  fitted  to  their 
bodies,  their  sleeves  chained  with  maile,  with  broad 
short  swords,  and  short  daggers,  their  Bowes  of  good 
yeugh,  long  and  well  nocked  and  backed,  and  all 
their  strings  well  wfiipt,  with  sheafes  of  four  and 
twentie  arrowes  apcece,  with  shooting  gloves  nnd 
bracers  after  the  manner  of  our  archers  in  times  past. 

And  all  these,  both  archers  and  Crosse  bowers,  I 
wouldc  have  them  to  be  well  practised,  that  they 
might  know  how  to  discharge  their  arrowes  and 
quarrels  galloping  upon  the  hand,  and  in  all  other 
motions  of  their  horses,  and  the  Crossbowrers  to  bend 
oguinc  with  great  readincs."  46. 

The  dress  here  projKJsetl  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  usually  worn  by  English  Archers.  They 
were  apparelled  iu  a coat  of  mail,  which  easily  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  motion*  of  the  body,  with  a 
helmet  or  close  skull  cap.  The  weapon*  were,  besides 
the  Bow,  a target,  and  sword  suspended  at  their  left 
side  while  they  shot.  The  quiver,  containing  twenty- 
four  arrows,  hung  at  their  back  on  the  right  side  ; 
and  the  arrows  in  action  were  held  under  the  sword 
belt.  Each  man  carried  a leaden  maul  at  his  bac  k,  with 
a handle  five  feet  long,  and  sometimes  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds,  to  dejqwitch  the  wounded  ; nnd  it 
is  with  this  weapon  as  well  as  the  Bow  that  the  Scan- 
dinavians represented  their  God  Thor.  Occasionally 
each  Bowman  carried  with  him  two  or  three  sharp 
stakes,  (the  valla  of  the  Romans,)  with  which  ns  need 
required,  they  could  erect  a sort  of  chcraux  dc  frixe 
against  the  attack  of  cavuiry. 
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BOW.  From  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  those 
-—y  — * strenuous  exertions  of  Sir  John  Smythc,  archcry  muBt 
be  regarded  more  as  an  amusement  than  os  a part  of 
the  art  military.  Charles  1.  patronised  the  Dow,  and  in 
the  frontispiece  of  Markham’s  Art  of  Archery,  he  is 
represented  in  the  attitude  and  dress  of  a Bowmnru 
During  bis  reign  we  meet  with  a project  which  in 
some  measure  anticipated  our  modern  discovery  of 
Congreve  rockets.  A tract  was  printed  in  1628,  enti- 
tled A new  intention  of  shooting  /ire  shafles  in  Long 
Bowes,  he.  Published  by  a true  Patriot  for  the  common 
good  of  his  notice  countrey  of  England.  The  mode 
was  as  follows  : 

" How  to  make  and  shoote  tire  shafts  out  of  the 
Long  Bowe. 

'*  Let  the  fire  shafts  have  one  end  feathered  and 
shaped  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  arrow,  and  the 
other  end  fitted  with  a pipe  of  bitten,  ten  inches  long 
or  more,  at  discretion;  a bearded  head  of  iron  fast 
glued  into  it,  w ith  a socket  of  wood,  and  a touch -hole 
made  clear  by  it,  with  some  little  reverse  to  stop  the 
arrow  from  piercing  so  deepe  into  a man’s  clouths, 
the  flanques  of  a horse,  or  other  marke  of  eusie  pas- 
sage, as  to  choak  the  fire.  The  shaft  may  be  made 
fast  within  the  pipe  (if  men  so  please)  with  hard  waxc, 
which  melting  as  the  pipe  groweth  hotc,  will  make  it 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  arrow  from  where  it  lights. 
The  pipe  is  to  be  filled  with  equal  proportions  of  gun- 
powder and  saltpetre,  half  as  much  brimstone,  and  (if 
men  please)  u small  quantity  of  camphor  ; the  touch- 
hole  to  be  stopped  with  a match  made  of  cotton  enn- 
dlewick  soaked  in  vinegar  and  guupowder.  The  fire 
shaft  being  made  and  filled  in  this  manner,  take  the 
Dowe  with  a match  well  lighted  into  your  left  hand, 
after  the  manner  of  uiusqueitecrs ; then  hold  the  arrow 
ready  nocked  in  the  Dowe,  after  the  manner  of  archers. 
Lastly  ^ive  fire,  rcturnc  your  match,  and  deliver  the 
arrow/ 

The  invention  however  was  not  entirely  new'.  The 
Persians  in  the  siege  of  Athena  employed  arrows,  round 
the  heads  of  which  they  fastened  lighted  tow  ; Sews 
OTVVtiov  -xtfii  join  aurtov?  TtpiOivret  ayjrtiav,  arofc i/ot> 

A*  *•  (Her.  viiL  52.)  The  falariat,  the  terrific 

weapon  which  the  Saguntines  used,  unhappily,  in  vain 
in  their  memorable  defence,  was  of  similar  construction, 
(Liv.  xxi.  8.)  as  was  also  the  malleolus  described  by 
Ainmianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  5.)  It  used  to  be  calcu- 
lated that  nn  ounce  weight  of  combustible  matter  might 
be  carried  twelve-score  yards  by  an  arrow.  Fiery 
arrows  are  employed  bv  tl»e  American  Indians;  and 
Charles  XII.  was  driven  from  his  house  at  Bender  after 
his  almost  supernatural  resistance,  by  lighted  arrows 
which  were  shot  upon  the  roof. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  (Ann.  8.)  a commission  was 
granted  to  many  persons  of  quality,  reciting  the  statutes 
ordinances  and  proclamations  which  had  been  issued 
heretofore  relative  to  archery.  It  forbade  the  enclosure 
of  grounds  formerly  appropriated  to  the  practice  of  the 
Bow,  and  ordered  that  after  a diligent  survey,  the  lands 
in  the  suburbs  and  w ithin  tw  o miles  of  London,  should 
be  reduced  to  the  same  order  for  archers  in  which  they 
stood  during  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign.  Charles  I. 
.confirmed  and  repeated  the  commission.  The  Finsbury 
fields  had  long  been  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of 
archery,  and  in  these  the  Lord  Mayor,  .Sheriffs,  Aider- 
men  and  civil  authorities  were  accustomed  to  divert 
themselves.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1746,  the  com- 


mission of  Charles  I.  was  acted  upon,  and  the  Artillery  BOW. 
Company  compelled  a cow  keeper  named  Pit  field,  who  v— — 
had  encroached  upon  one  of  their  marks,  to  renew  it, 
and  iuscribe  it  with  the  words  Pit/icld's  njwntonce.  Mr. 

Dnincs  Barrington  has  given  a plan  of  the  Finsbury 
marks  as  they  stood  in  173f. 

In  the  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe  in  1627,  archers 
were  employed,(P.  Daniel,)  and  they  arc  mentioned  also 
in  a precept  issued  by  llie  Earl  of  Essex  in  1643,  for 
raising  men  fur  the  service  of  the  King  and  Parliament. 

In  Montrose’s  victories  over  the  Scots,  Bowmen  arc 
repeatedly  spoken  of.  After  the  Restoration,  many 
splendid  pageants  of  archcry  are  recorded  by  William 
Wood  (in  a tract  entitled  the  Bowman's  glory,)  whom 
Charles  II.  afterwards  knighted  for  his  excellent  shoot- 
ing. On  the  26th  of  May  1675,  the  citizens  of  London 
met  before  the  King,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Monmouth, 
and  a splendid  cortege  in  Tothill-fields.  They  first  as- 
sembled in  their  ground  at  Bloomsbury,  and  pioceeding 
six  abreast,  so  numerous  were  they  that  when  their 
van  hail  reached  Whitehall,  their  rear  had  not  |Kissed 
Temple  Bar.  The  whistling  arrow  (flights  of  which  they 
shot  before  the  King,)  according  to  Moseley  (Essay  on 
Archery,  135.)  is  made  in  two  different  ways.  “The 
one  is  by  having  a bull  of  horn  perforated  with  boles 
at  the  end,  and  fastened  to  the  arrow  by  the  wood 
passing  through  it  and  fitting  tight."  The  other, 

**  which  have  a deeper  tone,  arc  made  with  n screw  in 
the  middle  of  the  bull."  It  is  not  by  any  means  dear 
to  us  from  these  descriptions,  especially  the  liist,  how 
the  desired  effect  was  produced. 

In  the  year  1676,  Queen  Catherine  permitted  the 
London  Archers  to  bear  her  name,  and  a silver  badge 
was  made  for  the  marshal  of  the  fraternity,  represent- 
ing an  archer  drawing  his  Bow,  with  the  inscription 
Regina:  C.trnAni.\.e  Sacujtabii.  A heroic  |>ocm 
also,  Archerie  retired,  or  the  Bowman's  excellence , 
was  addressed  to  Charles  II.  by  that  par  nubile  of 
rhymesters  Robert  Sholterel  and  Thomas  D'Urfey, 

**  Gentlemen."  INJr.  Haines  Barrington  mentions  the 
existence  of  a good  portrait  of  Sir  William  Wood 
belonging  to  the  Artillery  Company,  and  kept  at  the 
Blue  Anchor  public  house  in  Bunhill-row,  which 
overlooks  their  ground.  He  subjoins  his  epitaph  in 
Clcrkcnwcll  Church  on  the  south  side. 

Sir  William  Wood  lire  very  near  this  stone. 

In  '*  time  of  archery  excelled  by  none ; 

Few  were  bis  equal*,  uud  this  noble  art 
Hath  Buffer'd  now  iu  the  most  tender  part 
Long  did  he  live  the  Honour  of  the  How, 

And  his  Ion*  life  to  that  alone  did  owe  ; 

But  how  can  art  secure,  or  what  ran  wre 
Extreme  old  ace  from  an  appointed  gT*rc  ? 

Surviving  archers  much  his  toss  lament. 

And  In  respect  hntov'd  this  monument ; 

Where  whistling  arrows  did  his  worth  proclaim. 

And  etemixed  his  memory  and  name. 

Obi  it,  Sept.  4.  A.  D.  1691.  Ml.  92. 

In  1696,  a widow  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shakerloy, 
left  thirty-five  pounds  to  l>c  distributed  to  the  frater- 
nity in  prizes.  In  Queen  Annnc's  reign,  several  of  the 
nobility  used  to  practice  archery  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  ; and  as  late  as  1*53,  the  butts  were  regu- 
larly erected  in  Finsbury-fields  during  the  Easter  and 
Whitsun  holy-days,  and  the  two  best  shooters  were 
appointed  Captain  und  Lieutenant  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  more  recent  times,  occasional  and  |>artial  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  Archery  clubs ; aud  we 
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BOW.  believe  that  even  now  many  social  and  convivial 
«— ' unions  of  this  nature  exist  in  several  part*  of  F.nglond. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  cultivation  of 
archery  by  James  1.  of  Scotland.  He  is  believed  to 
have  instituted  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers, revived 
in  1676  and  still  existing,  which  claims  the  honour  of 
forming  the  King's  body  guard  within  seven  miles  of 
the  metropolis.  The  Company  numbers  among  its 
members  most  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  and  many  per- 
sons of  high  distinction.  Frequent  meetings  take  place, 
and  numerous  prizes,  many  of  them  instituted  long 
since,  arc  annually  contested  for. 

The  Rows  used  in  England  in  our  own  days,  are 
principally  made  of  foreign  woods,  of  which  the  cocoa 
tree  seems  the  favourite.  The  yew  is  out  of  repute. 
They  are  constructed  in  two  pieces  ; a body  part  of 
clastic  wood  and  a thin  strip  of  ash,  cl m or  hickory  firmly 
affixed  on  the  back  of  the  other.  The  marks  shot  at 
were  formerly  of  earth.  Straw  manufactured  like  bee 
hives  is  now  preferred.  They  are  usually  four  feel  and 
a half  in  diameter,  i.  e.  twice  the  length  of  an  nrrow, 
and  arc  divided  into  five  concentric  circles,  equidistant 
from  each  other  nnd  painted  ns  follows  : 1 . outer, 
white;  2.  black;  3.  inner,  white;  4.  red  j 5.  gold. 
The  centre  is  termed  the  priche.  End  is  the  exact  dis- 
tance from  butt  to  butt.  The  butt  is  n mark  of  certain 
length  " of  compass"  as  it  was  termed,  shot  at  point 
blank.  The  rover  is  of  uncertain  length  nnd  requires  an 
elevation ; and  the  arrows  shooting  nt  rovers  were 
called  flights,  being  longer  and  lighter  than  those 
employed  for  butts.  For  these  marks  were  sometimes 
substituted  a hazel  wand,  a rose  garland,  &c. 

Of  the  power  of  the  Row  nnd  the  distance  to  which 
it  would  sometimes  earn  , many  marvellous  anecdotes 
are  related.  Xenophon  mentions  an  Arcadian,  Basins, 
whose  head  was  shot  right  through  by  one  of  the 
Cardnchian  archers,  although  Schneider,  it  Is  true, 
hesitates,  and  is  inclined  to  divest  the  passage  of  its 
wonderment  by  n slight  change  of  reading.  (A nab. 
viii.  1.  18.)  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a Turkish  Bow 
which  has  been  known  to  pierce  n steel  target,  or  a 
piece  of  brass  tw  o inches  thick.  (Nat,  Hut.  Exp.  704.) 
In  Edward  VI.  Journnl,  it  is  stated  that  100  archers  of 
the  King's  guard,  fhot  at  an  inch  board  singly,  two 
arrows  each,  and  afterwards  all  together ; some  of 
them  passed  through  this  and  into  another  board 
behind  it,  although  the  wood  wns  extremely  solid  and 
firm.  Stuart  mention*  a random  shot  of  Hassan  Aga, 
the  governor  of  Athens,  which  he  measured  and  found 
to  be  584  yards ; (Aik.  Ant.  vol.  i.)  and  Mr.  Strutt 
mw  the  Turkish  Ambassador  shoot  480  yards,  in  the 
archcrv  ground  near  Bed  ford -square. 

It  has  been  much  the  custom  with  barbarians  to 
poison  the  heads  of  their  arrows.  Homer  informs  us 
that  Ulysses  visited  Thcsprotiu  in  order  to  learn  this 
secret. 

dfaptittKov  avr  potflovov  tigrjurvo*  ofjipa  cl  riff 

loin  XpSrrtOt i<  xn\Kypcn*.  (M.  A.  261. 

Atnyrus,  one  of  the  companions  of  -Eneas,  is  described 
by  Virgil  as  a hunter, 

■ — -■  Quo  non  fellcior  alter 

Ungnere  trlamann  ffrrnmque  nrttiare  runrao. 

Mm.  lx.  772. 

The  ewenato  sagitti r are  mentioned  by  Horace  as  a 
part  of  Mauritanian  Archery.  (I.  22.) 

Ptolemy  with  many  others,  wm  wounded  by  apoisoned 
arrow  during  the  siege  of  an  eastern  town,(  Urbs  Ambigeri 


regh,  Justin,  xii.  10.  or  as  Diodorus  gives  it,  xvii.  102.  BOW. 
Sambi,  Curtins,  ix.  8.  Sami.)  and  was” saved  by  an  aufi-  — ’ 
dote  shown  by  the  natives  to  Alexander,  (herba  m po/t*  BOW 
acrepta  ) Pliny  mentions  a plant  Limeum,  with  which  1SLAND* 
the  Gauls  besmeared  their  arrows  in  hunting,  and  to 's* ""v-’-*1 
which  in  consequence  they  gave  the  name  eerrnrriam 
venenum  (xxvii.  76.)  In  another  place  (xxv.  26.)  he 
speaks  of  hellebore  as  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  that  the  natives,  after  cutting  away  the  flesh  about 
the  wontid,  consider  that  the  meat  becomes  more 
tender  from  the  poison.  The  same  fact  is  n (firmed  by 
fiellius  (xvii.  15.)  and  byCelsus  (v.  «?.)  The  practice 
of  poisoning  arrows  among  the  moderns,  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  East  nnd  to  America  ; nnd  many 
fabulous  stories  have  been  circulated  relative  to  the 
venom  employed  for  the  pur]>o*e.  The  Mannuiilla  tree 
of  the  American,  rests  on  equal  authority  with  the 
Upas  tree  of  Java.  The  [misoned  arrows  used  in 
Guiana  arc  not  shot  from  a Bow,  but  blown  through  a 
tube.  They  arc  made  of  the  splinters  of  the  hard  and 
solid  substance  of  the  Coknrito  tree,  about  a foot  in 
length,  and  of  the  size  of  a knitting  needle.  One  end 
is  sharply  pointed  nnd  dipped  in  the  poison  of  Woo  rain, 
the  other  is  udjusted  to  the  cavity  of  the  reed  from 
which  it  is  to  be  blown,  by  a roll  of  cotton.  The  reed 
is  several  feet  in  length,  and  a single  breath  carries 
the  arrow  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  Indians  are  ex- 
tremely dexterous  in  its  use.  Such  is  an  outline  of 
the  particulars  stated  by  Banrroft  in  his  Hutorv  of 
Cuwna.  Tavernier,  in  his  travels,  has  left  a similar 
account  of  the  arrows  used  in  the  Isle  of  Celebes. 

Many  experiments  were  made  by  a French  chemist,  M. 
Herissaut,  upon  the  poison  of  the  Lumas  nnd  Ticumas 
which  M.  de  In  Condainine  brought  from  South  Ame- 
rica, about  the  middle  of  last  century.  In  all  of  these 
immediate  death  was  the  consequence  to  the  unluippy 
animal  inoeulated  by  it. 

The  Botrifcrn  were  incorporated  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  James  I.  nsnLc.ndon  trading  Company  ; nnd  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  recognition  of  them 
should  not  have  token  place  till  tl»e  use  of  the  Bow  as 
a military  weapon  was  declining.  This  Company  has 
a livery  hut  no  linll.  The  Fletchers  arc  not  incorpo- 
rated j they  hnve  a livery,  anti  once  had  a hall  in  St. 

Mary  Axe. 

The  principal  authorities  for  this  article  are  stated 
in  its  course. 

Bow  liuitD,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
sifuutcd  towards  the  extremity  of  the  Society  group, 
about  the  19th  degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  142nd 
of  west  longitude.  It  was  discovered  on  the  6th  of 
April  1769,  by  Captain  Cook,  during  his  first  voyage, 
and  is  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
shn|>ed  like  a bow,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 

Only  the  arc  and  chord  however  are  land,  while  the 
space  between  them  is  occupied  by  water  ; and  henco 
the  i.dnnri  lias  the  peculiar  shape  of  a ring  of  land 
enclosing  a great  lagoon  ; the  string  is  represented 
by  a fiat  beach , a bom  four  leagues  in  length,  wholly 
destitute  of  vegetation  5 while  two  large  tufts  of  cocoa 
trees  mark  the  extremities  of  the  bow,  ami  most  parts 
of  the  arch  were  more  or  less  covered  with  wood. 
Openings,  however,  were  perceived  in  some  places, 
and  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the  island,  affording 
n proof  of  its  being  inhabited  ; but  no  very  close  in- 
spection ap|H*ars  to  have  taken  place,  either  by  Cook 
or  any  subsequent  navigator. 
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BOWEL.  BOWEL,  r.  ~l  Fr.  boy<m,  boyaiti.  But  Junius 

— Bo'wm,,  u.  I observes,  that  the  EngBslt  word 

i BOWER,  Bo'wbl*,  >so*ems  to  be  taken  from  how,  to 
v f Bo'welless,  I bend,  to  wind,  to  twist ; as  tbe 
Bo'wcl-kikr.  J Gr.  culwa,  irapa  to  cVt«  btatitrOai, 
on  account  of  their  folds  or  convolutions  within  us  j 
— quod  mtus  convolvantur  in  gyrum.  Surrey  uses, 
dcbotceL 


But  (ha  auctor  of  Polycronyron  xayth,  lie  was  fcw eellyd  at 
Crongthon  Abbey  and  buryed  at  Worcetyr,  lo  the  myddle  of  the 
qnirr  of  mfikts,  when  he  had  reygned  xvl.  yervu.  vi.  monethes. 
and  iiii.  dares.  Fabyan.  King  John,  Anna,  1217. 

Then  iu  the  body*  bewailed,  eoahawmed,  and  erred,  and 
secretly  amongest  other  «tuffe  conoeyrd  tu  Newcastle.. 

Hail.  King  Henry  Till, 

She  tokc  hereafter  the  bo* cete 
Of  the  see  foulc,  and  for  the  liels 
Of  taon,  with  a thousand  mo 
Of  thyngea,  that  she  had  tho 
In  that  caldron. 

Cower.  Conf.  Am.  book  r.  fiiL  106. 

I therefore  exhorts  your  excellent  majestic  in  tbe  bou-els  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Haler.  Apology,  p.  61. 

The  angrie  ami  outragioiM  woman.  [Q.  Isabell]  who  com* 
maunded  the  carle  [Hugh  Spenser]  to  be  bound,  and  without 
question  or  answer®  to  bee  draw  on  & hanged  in  bis  armour, 
taken  doune  aliuc  and  bowtUed,  hia  lonelier  burned,  then  hia 
head  smitten  off,  and  bis  bndie  hanged  rp  againe, and  after  foure 
dayes  to  be  cut  all  to  peeces  and  cast  to  uogges  to  be  eaten. 

Slow.  Anno,  1326.  King  Edward  Tl, 


Ami  La  a lauude,  rpon  an  hill  of  floures 
Was  set  this  noble  goddesMe  Nature 
Of  branches  were  her  halirs  and  her  boeres 
Ynwroucht,  after  her  craft  iukI  her  measure. 

Chaucer.  The  Arsctnbtis  of  Fouler,  fol. 

Gin*  me  my  lute  in  bed  now  as  I lie 

And  lock  the  doom*  of  mine  vnluekie  lower  ; 

So  shall  my  rojree  in  mnurnfull  verse  discrie 
The  accrete  smart  which  caoseth  me  to  lower. 
Gascoigne.  A Lady,  tfc.  doth  thus  bewray  her  £ 

The  next  dny  the  lordes  of  Fraunrr,  who  hnddc  lost  their  tentes 
and  their  prootsyons,  thanne  took  coimsuylc  to  lodge  in  bower* 
of  trees,  more  nercr  to  live  towae. 

Froissart.  Cronyele,  v.  L C.  80. 
Thee  lastly  nuptial  bote-re,  by  me  adornd 
With  what  to  tight  or  swell  was  sweet ; (row  thee 
How  shall  I part. 

Hilton.  Pant  dire  Loot,  hook.  xi.  e.  280. 

“ Came,  kinsman,"  said  the  little  god, 

" Put  off  your  wings,  lay  bv  your  rod  ; 

Retire  with  at  to  yonder  boner. 

And  rent  yourself  for  half  an  hour." 

Prior.  Mercury  anti  Cupid. 
More  happy  ! hud  where  trees  with  trees  entwin'd 
In  bowery  arrbes  tremble  to  the  wind, 

With  innocence  and  shade  like  Adam  blest, 

While  a new  Eden  opens  in  tbe  breast. 

Broome.  F,[>ut,  to  Hr.  E.  Fenton. 
He  keeps  a garden  where  the  spices  breathe, 

Ita  battering  borders  kb*  the  rale  beneath  ; 

*TSs  there  be  gathers  lilies,  there  he  dwells, 

And  binds  hia  flowerets  to  unite  their  smells. 

PamsU.  The  Gift  of  Poetry . 


BOWER. 

BOWL 


Grief. 


And  verily,  Homer  seemeth  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this  difllwrnar 
whereof  ww  speak  ; for  of  diviners  and  soothsayers,  some  he 
call rth  bouaoai\oo i,  i.  e.  augurs,  that  ia  to  aay  authours  or  ob- 
server* of  birds  ; others  ltp*U,  that  is  to  say,  bowel-prim,  that 
spie  into  the  Inwards  of  sacrifices. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  995. 

And  the  bowelt-prying  aonihxiuer,  fas  it  is  reported}  shewed  to 
Dccins  the  bead  of  the  liver  on  the  inner  side  wounded  [as  it 
were;  and  cut  off.  Holland.  Livies,  fol.  287. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enliven'd  earth, 

Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  leafy  woods, 

Her  liberal  tresses,  is  thy  force  confin'd  : 

But  to  the  bowel'd  cavern  darting  deep. 

The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  migbtv  power. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

Miserable  men  commiserate  not  themselves ; bowel-less  onto 
others,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels. 

Browns.  Christian  Morals,  i.  7. 
She-wolf  of  Prance,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 

That  tears  the  bowels  of  thr  mangled  mate. 

From  thee  bo  born,  who  o’er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  heav’n.  Gray.  The  Bard, 

BCTWER,  tf.*\  “ A.  S.  bur,  bure , conclave,  an  inner 

Bo'web,  n.  f chamber,  a parlour,  a bower.”  Som- 

Bo'wkrmax,  / ner.  Dutch,  bure,  tugurium  j Ger. 

Bo'wf.ry,  ) bauer,  from  Ger.  bauen;  A.  S.  hyan, 
to  inhabit,  to  itulwcli.  Applied  to 

A habitation,  a dwelling,  an  apartment  in  a dwelling ; 
now  usually  applied — to  some  shaded  place  of  retire- 
ment formed  of  trees  or  tbe  bows  or  branches  of  trees. 

And  Junius  thinks  bower  is  so  called  because  formed 
of  the  botes  or  bought  of  trees. 

■ Justices  some 

Busked*  bem  to  Jr  boure.  Jvr  Jri*  berde  dwell  yd 
Confortynge  bure  as  ^ci  muthe. 

Piers  Plouhman,  p,  38. 

So  mote  I thrive,  | »hal  at  rockes  crow 
Pul  privelv  go  knock*  at  his  window. 

Hiut  *t*ot  ful  low  upon  his  lUr-re*  wall. 

Chaucer.  The  HtUer  s Tals , T.  3674 


ICartan.  Ode  on  the  approach  of  Summer, 
Far  happier  thou,  in  this  sequester’d  bower, 

To  shroud  thy  poet,  who,  with  fost'ring  hand. 

Her*  bade  thee  flourish,  and  with  grateful  strain 
Now  chants  the  praise  of  thy  maturer  bloom. 

Hasxm.  The  English  Garden,  book  ili. 


O ! whflt  descriptive  eloquence  esu  tell 
The  woods,  and  winding  walks  of  Boscubell  ? 

The  various  vistas,  and  tlsc  grassy  glades, 

The  bowery  coverts  in  sequester’d  shades  ? 

Fan.  he.  Bramhmn  Pari. 


BOWGER,  in  SZoology,  a name  of  the  el  lea  Arctica 
or  Puffin. 

BOWL,  c.  -)  Fr.  boultj  It.  balla,  pallet; 

Bowl,  n.  I Sp.  holla i Dutch,  bol ; Ger. 

Bo'wleh,  >bol,  from  the  Ger.  bol~en,  to  roll. 

Bo'wlivo,  j Any  thing  round  or  rolling.  See 

Bo\vlixr-grf.kx.  J Ball. 

Bowl ; patera  rotunda ; A.  S.  bolla ; Ger.  bulk, 
Wachter  derives  from  the  same  verb,  bol-en,  w lucre, 
rotare. 


And  whvle  the  kvoge  was  sliyppioge  of  hia  men,  one  brought* 
forthc  a lolls  full  uf  untie  or  metli  to  dry  tike  vpon  bon  vyage, 
and  after  that  came  bowl  after  bowl,  so  that  after  dryuke  cstne 
dronkennes,  and  afW  tnegrlynge,  and  iangrlynge  toumed  into 
strvfe,  and  stryfe  ton  rued  Into  fyghtluge,  where  through  many 
wmi  slayue.  Fabyan.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Anno,  1053. 

The  bowte  la  round,  and  doth  down  slide, 

Eche  one  llirusteth,  none  doth  uphold, 

A full  fail*.**  not.  where  Mimic  is  guide. 

The  slay  is  gone,  who  can  him  hold  ? 

Fu  certain  A actors.  Totes  Hands*,  l(c. 

A gentle  state,  where  two  such  tenia  bailee 
Are  tossed  still  and  bettor  bowler  let  lie. 

Gastoygne.  Voyage  into  Holland. 

Garlick  indeed  should  not  be  suffered  to  boll  and  run  up  to 
seed,  and  therefore  the  blade  thereof  ought  to  be  wreathed. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  il.  fob  22. 


I 
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— Mliile  one  doth  bring 

A carvea  bowt  «c!l  wrought  of  Werhen  tree, 

Praising  it  bv  tbe  rtorr,  or  thr  t'niine, 

Or  want  of  use,  or  skilful  maker**  name. 

Hall.  Hr  fiance  to  Envy. 

Placed  It  [the  obeliskr]  wa*  in  the  middest  of  the  shew-placc, 
and  upon  it  .1  4oi rte  or  globe  of  brass*  set,  glittering;  with  thin 
plntea  of  gold.  Holland.  .Ymmi  urm,  fol.  84. 

He  [Antigonua]  espied  upon  n time  within  his  camp,  rertaine 
common  souldicrs  playing  nt  the  bait  and  bowling,  having  their 
condi-ts  on  their  backs,  and  their  morion*  upon  their  heads,  be 
took  a great  pleasure  therein.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  341. 

An.  Alas  I had  rather  be  set  q-iick  i'th*  earth. 

And  howl'd  to  death  with  turnip*. 

Shaktpcarc.  Merry  IFTiw,  fol.  52. 
Brvake  all  the  spokes  and  failles  from  her  wbcele. 

And  bou/e  the  round  naue  downe  the  bill  of  faeauen. 

As  low  a*  to  the  fiends.  Jd.  Hamlet , fol.  2C4. 

Tbe  captains  and  commanders  were  then  it  semis  at  hou-h 
upon  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth  ; and  the  tradition  goes,  that  Drake 
would  needs  ace  the  game  up  ; but  was  noon  prevail’d  on  to  go 
and  play  out  the  rtihlwrs  with  the  Spaniards. 

I Oldyt.  IAfe  of  Ralegh,  xlir. 

The  right  side  of  the  pall  obi  Egeui  kept, 

And  on  Uic  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept ; 

Each  bore  a golden  bowl,  of  work  divine, 

M'ith  honey  fill'd,  and  milk,  and  mix’d  with  ruddy  wine. 

Iiryden.  Patamon  and  .irrite , part  iii. 

Another  evil  faculty  he  luu,  in  making  the  bowling-green  his 
daily  residence,  instead  of  his  church,  where  his  curate  reads 
prayer*  every  clay.  Tetter , No.  71. 

The  midnight  reveller’*  Intemperate  hurt, 

To  rage  and  riot  fire*  his  furious  brain  ; 

Hr  morse  ensue*,  and  agony  of  soul. 

His  future  life  condemn  d to  ceaseless  pain. 

Dodslcy.  Pain  and  Patience. 

Bowling,  n pame  played  either  on  open  preens,  ns 
in  the  present  days,  or  in  close  allies,  as  was  formerly 
much  the  fashion.  Strutt  ho*  given  u plate  from  .1  ma- 
nuscript preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  (20  Ed.  iv.) 
which  represents  Rowling  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  Though  now  but  little  practised.  Bowling 
was,  at  one  time,  a game  in  great  repute  among  the 
higher  ranks.  Charles  I.  was  fond  of  it,  and  it  formed 
according  to  the  lively  historian  of  the  Couitc  de 
Grammont,  a daily  share  in  the  diversions  of  Charles 
the  Second's  court  at  Tonbridge.  “ J)es  que  le  toir 
arrive,  eltacun  quilt?  ton  petit  palais  pour  s'assembler  au 
Boultngrin ."  Both  the  terms  used  in  playing  nod  the 
laws  of  this  game,  appear  to  have  been  very  arbitrary. 

BOWSSENINO,  a singular  practise  formerly  ob- 
served at  certain  springs  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of 
which  Carew  in  his  Survey  has  given  the  following 
description.  " The  water  which  run  from  the  well, 
fell  into  a square  and  close-walled  plot  that  might  be 
filled  to  any  depth  thought  necessary.  The  insane 
person,"  for  such  were  the  patients  whose  cure  was 
undertaken,  “ was  made  to  stand  on  the  wall  with  his 
back  towards  the  pool,  into  which  by  a blow  oh  the 
hreast,  he  was  suddenly  plunged  headlong.  While 
here  a strong  fellow  provided  for  the  nonce  took 
him  and  tossed  him  up  and  down  alongst  and  athwart 
the  water,  until  the  patient  by  forgoing  his  strength, 
had  somewhat  forgot  his  fury.  Then  was  he  conveyed 
to  the  church,  and  certain  masses  sung  over  him  ; 
upon  which  handling,  if  his  right  wits  returned,  the 
patroness  of  the  well  had  his  thanks ; but  if  there 
appeared  small  amendment,  he  was  botessened  again 
and  again  while  there  remained  in  him  any  hope  of 
life  for  recovery. ” 


BOX,  r.*i  Gcr.  6itr ; D.  boss,  buss  ,*  It.  ftosso  ; Fr,  BOX. 
B°*>  «•  \boite;  so  called  because  made  of  the 
Bo'xbn.  J bux-as  or  box  tree.  Chaucer  and  Mande- 
ville  adopt  the  Fr.  hoist,  q.  v. 

That  fond  hi*  maister  wel  in  hi*  ehaffarc , 

For  often  time  he  fond  hi*  b*r  ful  Imut. 

Chaucer.  The  Cohet  Tale,  r.  4388. 

- Tl»i*  curved  man  hath  in  hi*  bond  yhent 
This. poison  in  a box,  and  swithr  he  ran 
Into  the  next  atrete.  Id.  r.  12802. 

And  whan  lie  bad  it  thrice  raildc, 

To  open  a bare  she  him  bulilr, 

That  she  there  tokr  bym  in  prrsent. 

And  w*j  full  of  such*  oignemrnt. 

That  there  was  fire  ne  Tpoym  none. 

That  xhulde  fastenen  hym  rpem, 

M'ltan  that  he  were  anoynt  withall. 

Cower  . Con/.  .4m.  book  r.  fol.  103. 

And  lo  a synful  woman  that  was  in  the  cylcr  a*  «che  knewe  that 
Jhesus  sat  at  the  mete  in  the  hoi*  of  theFnrbce,  she  h rough  te 
an  nlabastre  box  of  oynrmrnt ; and  ache  stood  bihintlc  hisidis 
hilie  feet  ; and  began  to  rooistc  bi*e  feet  with  tecri*,  and  wypids 
with  the  heerU  of  liir  heed,  and  kiste  hi*r  feet : and  anovntide 
with  oyntment.  Wielif,  Luke,  ch.  viL 

And  bebolde  a wo  ml  in  that  citie,  whiefae  was  a synocr,  as  the 
knewc  that  Jesus  sat  at  mcate  in  y*  Pliarice*  house,  she  wrought 
an  alabaster  box*  of  oyntment,  and  she  stode  at  his  fete  bcbvnde 
him  wepinge,  and  began  to  wash  his  fete  with  tcarcs,  and’dyd 
wype  the  with  y*  herre*  of  her  brade,  and  kissed  his  fete,  and 
anoynted  them  with  oyntment.  Bible,  1551. 

In  this  meantime  returned  from  France  the  Lord  James,  who 
beside  his  great  rxpenres,  and  the  lour  of  a wherein  was  his 
secret  purse,  escaped  a desperate  danger  in  Fans. 

Knox.  History  of  the  Reformation,  ful.  293. 

And  when  she  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  star,  being  but 
few  in  company,  though  the  native*  had  no  edge-tools  of  iron  or 
atccl,  and  had  proffer'd  a great  of  pearl  for  some  armour  and 
a sword,  she  sent  her  women  to  watch  them  all  uiglit  in  their 
ship*  on  the  hank-side.  Oldyt.  IAfe  of  Ralegh,  wr. 

Canal  thou  not  find,  among  thy  numerous  race 

Of  kindred,  one  to  tell  thee  that  thy  plays 

Are  laugh:  at  by  the  pit,  box,  galleries,  nay,  stage  ? 

lionet.  E rustle  to  Air.  E.  Howard. 

Those  who  sat  in  the  boxes  appeared  in  the  most  unhappy  situ- 
ation of  all.  The  rest  of  the  audience  came  merely  for  their  own 
aumaeroeat ; these  rather  to  furnish  out  a part  of  the  entertain- 
ment thcuisclvc*. 

Gddxmith.  Citizen  of  the  World.  Letter  21. 

Vet,  since  hb  neighbours  give,  the  churl  unlocks, 

Damning  the  poor,  hb  triple-bolted  box. 

Warton*  Fashion. 

I mention  these  particulars,  to  let  you  see  bow  mueh  be  will 
be  obliged  to  me,  a*  I shall  be  to  you,  if  you  can  help  hiut  to  this 
convenient  little  box,  at  a price  which  he  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  repent.  Met  moth.  Pliny.  Letter  24.  book  i. 

As  sweetly  he 

Who  quits  the  coarb-Aojr  at  tbe  midnight  hour 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure, 

Hb  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 

Lawyer.  The  Task,  book  I. 

Box,  Fr.  buquer,  to  knock  or  rapp.  Cotgrave. 

Gcr.  bocktn  or  pocken,  to  knock,  to  strike,  to  beat,  to 
hit. 

Cleopatra  was  in  such  a rage  with  him,  that  she  firwupon  him, 
and  look  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  bared  him  wrll- 
farourcdly.  Norik.  Plutarch , fol.  783. 

A Oellius  tell*  of  a boy  that  would  give  every  one  that  he  met 
a box  on  the  ear.  Taylor.  Sermon  xxiv.  i.  fol.  232. 

Faith,  they  may  hang  their  harp#  upoo  the  willows; 

IT*  just  like  children  when  they  box  with  pillows. 

Hrydcn.  Epilogue  for  the  King's  house. 
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BOX.  Wbtlhrr  a man  may  put  up  a tor  on  tike  car  received  from  a 
— Stranger  is  the  dark  i with  several  other  aubliilirs  of  the  like 

BOY,  nature.  Tatter,  No.  250. 

Where  Slack  is  made  to  box  with  Broughton, 

1 ace  the  very  stage  they  fought  on. 

Cambridge.  A Dialog**. 

A tilt  or  tournament,  the  martial  diversions  of  our  ancestors, 
was  however  as  unlawful  act ; and  so  arc  boxing  and  sword  playing, 
the  succeeding  amusement  of  their  ported ty. 

Blacktton*'*  C*/u  meat  or  its,  ir.  183. 

He  grew  one  day  very  uneasy  in  bed,  and  a gentleman  who 
watched  him,  desirous  of  covering  him  up  close,  received  from 
the  patient  a violent  tax  on  hia  ear. 

Goldsmith.  Particular i relative  to  Chart**  XU. 

Thrice  with  an  arm,  which  might  have  made 
The  Theban  taxer  curse  his  trade, 

The  drone  be  shook,  who  rear'd  the  head. 

And  thrice  fell  backward  on  bis  bed. 

Churchill.  The  G\at I,  book  Ir. 

Box,  o.'t  A.S.  boxt  ; Ger.  bucks  ; Lnt.  buxus  ; Gr. 
Box,  n.  mfoi,  from  wrafsi,  1 thicken,  1 con* 
Bo'xkn.J  dense. 

Hie  most  rnaasie  and  fast  wood,  and  therefore  the  weightiest  of 
all  other,  by  judgement  of  men,  is  that  of  tbc  ebene  and  the  box*. 

Holland.  P limit,  r.  L p.  490. 

A youth,  once  fowling  in  a shady  grove, 

On  a tall  box-tree  spyd  the  god  of  love, 
parch'd  like  a beauteous  bird ; with  sudden  joy 
At  sight  so  noble  lesp'd  the  simple  boy. 

Fawhe*.  Alois,  Idol.  U. 

He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wsn 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a murder'd  man  : 

That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  bis  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leave*. 

Dry  den.  Palawan  and  Arctic,  book  i. 


BOXTEL,  a market  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
situated  on  the  Domtncl,  in  Dutch  Brnbant.  It  con- 
tains a population  of  about  3000  individuals,  and  is 
provided  with  several  sluices.  It  was  near  this  town 
that  the  engagement  took  place,  on  the  14th  of  August 
1794,  between  the  French  army  and  allied  British 
and  Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of  his  Koyal 
Highness  Duke  of  York,  when  the  latter  were  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Maese.  It  stands 
about  five  miles  south  of  Bois-le-Duc. 

Boy  n.  / ^er.  Wachter  observes,  that 

Bo'ybi.end  Vthc  Latin.  PUPU*  a 1‘ttle  boy and 
Bo'vish  ’ (PuPa>  a little  girl.  But  of  pupus  the 
Bo'yum!  J origin  is  unknown. 


By  Crjrst  qua}  Peers  Plouhm&n  J*o.  }eese  prbes  voile  ichshowe 
To  beggers  sod  to  boyts.  }at  loth  ben  to  worcke. 

Pier*  Plouhman , p.  142. 

Big  laddes  and  strirplynges  grou  quite  swsyc  from  the  purene* 
of  bshebood  to  boyi*S  woutonncssc. 

Udall.  lathe,  ch.  Hi. 


And  all  about  her  necke  and  shoulders  Hew 
A flock  of  little  loues,  and  sports,  and  ioyes, 

"With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hew  ; 

Whose  shapes  seem’d  not  like  to  terrestriall  boyts. 

But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toves, 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  ir.  can.  10. 

They  called  the  children  that  were  past  infancy  two  years, 
Irene  : aad  the  greatest  boye*,  Metireuei  : as  who  would  say,  ready 
to  go  out  of  boyrry.  This  boy  who  was  made  overseer  of  them 
was  commonly  twenty  years  of  age. 

North.  Plutarch,  fed.  42. 


Is  bis  a boyish  fault,  that  you  should  deem 
A tc  hi  ping,  meet  and  ample  punishment. 

Beaumont.  Pry  eh*,  can.  xiii.  St.  239. 

VOL.  XVIII- 


And  is  pert  he  alone,  said  murmering  they,  BOY. 

His  fathers  lawfully* begotten  child,  __ 

And  we  by*hlowt  ? Or  must  his  boyship  prey  BRA- 

On  all  our  seniorities  ? JJcaumont.  Ptyche,  can.  i.  St.  &5.  UAN'f. 

He  [Ovid]  hut  complain’d  be  was  farther  off  from  possession,  v—* ' v ■»/l 
by  being  so  nrur,  and  n thousand  such  bcyiiuu,  which  Chaucer 
rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 

Dry  den.  Pref.  to  Fabler. 

Nor  can  1 think 

lie  has  forsaken  her  : say  what  abc  please, 

1 know  his  curious  eye,  or  say  be* bad. 

Put  case  be  could  bo  to  boy-blind  and  foolish, 

Yet  stil  I fear  she  keep*  the  contract  with  her. 

Beaumont  tf  Fletcher.  JLoeti  Pilgrimage,  act  i*3.  SC.  2. 

One  boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  rears  old,  who  bad  killed 
their  companions,  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  be  of  ten 
years  actually  banged  ; because  it  appeared  upon  tlicir  trials, 
that  the  one  hid  himself,  and  the  other  hid  the  body  he  bad 
killed,  which  biding  manifested  a consciousness  of  guilt,  and  a 
discretion  to  discern  between  good  and  evil. 

Blachitone’i  Comment  or  iei,  iv.  23. 

Then  Milton  bad  indeed  a poet's  charms  : 

New  to  my  taste,  bis  Paradise  surpass'd 
The  struggling  efforts  uf  my  boyish  longue 
To  speak  its  excellence. 

Camper.  The  Tash,  book  Iv. 

BOYLE,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common, pleasantly  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name,  and  near  twenty  miles  south  of  Sli^o.  Before 
the  Union  it  sent  two  Members  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment j it  flourishes  principally  through  the  linen 
manufacture.  On  one  of  the  stone  bridges  which 
cross  the  river,  there  is  a statue  of  King  William  111. 
and  near  it  the  remains  of  a round  tower,  os  well  as  of 
a Cistertiun  abbey, 

BOYNE,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  near  the 
source  of  the  Barrow,  about  forty  miles  west  of 
Dublin,  whence  it  flows  towards  the  north-east , and 
being  increased  by  several  streams  as  it  passes  through 
the  county  of  Kildare,  it  becomes  a fine  river  before  it 
enters  that  of  Meath.  It  then  increases  both  in  beauty 
and  magnitude,  till  it  falls  into  the  Irish  Channel, 
below  Drogheda,  after  a course  of  obout  fifty  miles. 

The  Boyne  admits  ships  to  Drogheda,  and  o|>ens  an 
internal  communication  with  other  parts  of  Ireland,  by 
means  of  its  connection  with  canals.  It  was  near  the 
banks  of  this  river  that  the  engagement  took  place, 
in  1690,  between  the  adherents  of  James  11.  and 
William  III.  which  obliged  the  former  to  seek  refuge 
od  the  continent. 

BRA,  a town  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  a declivity 
sloping  to  the  banks  of  the  Stura,  opposite  Cherasco, 
and  but  a short  distance  from  Tanaro.  It  stands 
in  a fertile  territory,  which  produces  abundance  of 
corn  and  wine,  w ith  silk  of  a superior  quality  ; and  is 
much  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It 
contaios  several  parish  churches,  with  a population 
of  about  10.000  individuals. 

BRABANT,  Dtrcur  or,  one  of  the  most  important 
Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Holland,  and  Guelderland  ; 
on  the  cast  by  Limburg  and  Liege  ; on  the  west  by 
Zealand  and  Flanders  ; and  on  the  south  by  Ilaimmlt 
and  Namur.  This  Duchy  forms  a central  and  valuable  situation, 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  is  divided 
Into  the  two  Provinces  of  North  and  South  Brabant, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Province 
of  Antwerp,  which  formerly  made  a part  of  the  Duchy. 

The  first  of  these  Provinces  contains  \ population  of  Population. 
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BRA-  about  252,000  individual®,  and  the  latter  about  366,000; 

BANT-  making  together  618, 000,  independently  of  those  in 
v— -v—*''  the  intermediate  Province  of  Antwerp.  Brabant  was 
first  erected  into  a Duchy  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
for  some  ages  belonged  to  the  Frankish  Monurchy, 
but  subsequently  became  a fief  of  the  German  Empire. 
At  all  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Belgic  Provinces, 
this  Duchy  appears  to  have  held  a preeminence  among 
the  States.  While  under  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Dukes  of  this  Province  exercised  a con- 
siderable influence  over  the  Sovereigns  of  the  other 
Belgic  territories ; and  in  more  recent  times,  its 
Deputies  held  the  first  place  in  the  General  Assemblies 
of  these  States,  and  gave  their  votes  before  the  others. 
rrofiTMlm  The  last  Duke  of  Brabant,  descended  from  Charle- 
jeofrspby.  magne,  was  Otto,  who  died  in  1005,  when  the  Duchy 
and  title  devolved  upon  Lambert  I.  Count  of  Louvain, 
who  had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Otto.  By 
his  posterity  it  descended  to  Philip  II.  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  from  him,  through  the  line  of  his  family, 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,,  aud  thence  to  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Re- 
public of  Holland  took  possession  of  the  northern 
part  of  this  Duchy,  which  it  retained  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  whence  it  became  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Dutch  Brabant.  The  other  part  was 
possessed  by  Austria.  A small  part  of  this  Duchy, 
towards  the  south,  was  called  Walloon  Brabant.  The 
Duchy  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  as  divided  into  the 
quarters  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bois-le- 
Duc ; the  whole  comprising  about  twenty-eight  towns, 
most  of  them  fortified,  and  nearly  700  villages  : the 
Austrian  part  was  seized  by  the  French  in  1746,  but 
afterwards  restored  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  was,  however,  reconquered  by  them  in  1794,  and 
its  possession  confirmed  by  the  Treaties  of  Campo 
Formio  and  Luncville,  which  were  signed  in  1797  and 
1801 . In  the  subsequent  division  of  the  French  do- 
minions, the  northern  part  of  this  acquisition  formed 
the  department  of  the  Deux  Nethes,  and  the  southern 
that  of  the  Dyle.  Dutch  Brabant  was  also  united  to 
the  French  Empire  in  1810,  and  with  part  of  Guclder- 
land,  was  formed  into  the  Department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rhine.  That  portion  of  Brabant  which  was 
subject  to  Austria,  while  under  the  dominion  of  that 
power,  had  its  own  States,  which  consisted  of  two 
Bishops,  and  eleven  Abbots,  with  the  Barons  and  seven 
Deputies  chosen  by  the  magistrates  of  the  three  cities 
of  Brussels,  Louvain,  and  Antwerp;  and  the  privileges 
were,  at  one  time,  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that 
they  became  an  object  of  desire  to  great  numbers; 
ami  mothers  when  advanced  in  pregnancy,  frequently 
went  to  reside  within  the  dominions,  that  their  chil- 
dren might  become  inheritors  of  the  chartered  rights. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1815,  North  Brabant  sends  seven,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  eight  Members  to  the 
Representative  Assembly  of  the  Kingdom.  Antwerp 
likewise  sends  five,  which  together  make  twenty  for 
. the  whole  of  the  former  Duchy.  Much  of  the  soil  of 
rh^ficAl  this  Province  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  southern  part, 
nnd  produces  large  quantities  of  grain,  as  well  as 
affords  excellent  pasturage.  Considerable  tracts  in  the 
northern  division  are  covered  with  moss,  heath,  and 
wood,  but  others  yield  large  crops  of  wheat,  hops,  and 
flax  ; ami  the  yearly  produce  of  grain  is  often  nearly 
double  of  that  which  is  required  for  the  consumption 


of  the  inhabitants.  Though  a great  part  of  the  popula-  Bit  A- 

tion  of  both  these  Provinces  is  employed  in  agricnl-  BANT, 
lure,  there  are  also  manufactures  of  cloth,  lace,"  linen,  oRA7TBLf? 
and  several  other  articles.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  v / 

Pommel  and  the  Dcmer,  with  the  Dyle  end  the  v 
Ncthc,  which,  with  several  corals,  greatly  facilitate 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  Duchy,  which  has  become 
considerable  since  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.  In  the 
northern  part,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Pro- 
testants; in  the  southern,  most  of  them  are  Catholics  ; ^ 

and  before  the  French  revolution,  they  were  considered  graded 
as  among  the  most  ignorant,  degraded,  and  supersti-  of  the 
tious  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Foster,  who  ^“habiunu 
traversed  the  country  in  1790,  gives  a very  unfavour- 
able account  of  the  effects  which  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  had  produced  upon  those  otherwise  humane, 
friendly,  and  good  natured  people.  These,  he  con- 
siders, os  having  at  that  time  so  far  degraded  the 
understanding,  that  he  adds,  “ never,  since  they  were 
delated  with  blood  by  Philip  and  Alva,  have  these 
provinces  attracted  the  notice  of  mankind,  except 
when  foreign  armies  mode  them  the  theatre  of  war, 
or  when,  like  absolute  property,  they  were  transferred 
from  one  princely  family  to  another."  Recent  events, 
however,  have  weakened  these  causes,  and  roused  the 
inhabitants  from  their  long  cherished  lethargy  ; and  it 
is  hoped,  that  their  connection  with  a Protestant  King- 
dom, and  a new  form  of  government,  will  gradually 
tend  to  produce  a more  enlightened  and  energetic 
character. 


BRA'BBLE,  tO 
Bra'bblk,  n. 
Bra'bblrv, 
Bma'dbling, 

Bra'uULiNOLY, 
Bra'bBI.EUKN'T.  . 


To  brabble  or  brawl;  in  Dutch, 
brabbelat  ; Ft.  brouiller,  (to  em- 
broil,) is  to  confound,  to  tnincle, 
to  disturb,  to  trouble,  to  disorder, 
to  squabble,  to  rail. 


Assuredly  those  callers  make  the  blinde,  more  blind  then  he 
was  before.  But  tbe  Apostles  obeying  tlteir  moisten  romaund- 
ment,  called  this  man  vnto  Jesus,  and  so  true  is  it,  y«  they  dyd 
not  crir.  Sc  brabU  against  him,  a*  the  people  did.  that  they  put 
him  ^baaing  good  hope  already}  in  more  hope  and  com  forte, 
saying : be  of  good  chore,  arys*  Jesus  callelh  thee. 

1 8 VdaU.  Mark,  cb.  X. 

Emongst  the  poets  new  or  ould, 
where  shal  we  place  him  (lo,) 

Amongst?  good,  or  bad  : in  sadnes  bows 
to  rxrlude  all  brabling  moode. 

How  many  winters  do  you  weoe 

will  male  a poet  good.  _ . _ 

Jlrant.  Harare,  G.  1.  2. 


Vf  I ranne  entreat  byin  to  heare  nnd  abide  the  brahtyng  of 
Tyndalet  tonge,  as  I trust  ret  to  l ti treat  hym  hereafter. 

Sir  Tbomm  More.  Hark**,  fol.  410. 

In  hailing  onr  trlura  with  vs  still  in  eompanye.  we  should  Hue 
cucr  dying,"  for  we  should  pane  the  nights  io  hearing  their  com- 
I, hunts  and  the  dales  in  suffering  their  brabling  t nrtd  eludings. 

* Golden  Book,  1.  II.  1. 


1 do  not  warn  the  of  these  thlnges  without  a cause,  for  there  be 
manv  wavward  penonet  hrahlrr*  and  dereyuera  of  mcnaes 
myn'des.  * VdaU,  Tit**,  eh.  i. 

And  although  S.  Ukraine  would  hauc  no  body  to  be  patient, 
when  he  is  suspected  of  Uerccie.  yet  we  wil  desk  herein  neither 
bitterly  nor  brnbUnglm,  nor  yet  be  carried  away  with  anger  & 
heatr  : though  he  ought  to  be  reckcned  neither  bitter,  nor  brabler 
y*  speaketli  f*  truth.  , _ ...... 

Jnrtt.  A replie  tc  M.  Httrdtnge,  it.  fob  44. 

If  they  meet  with  one  who  can  relate  tbe  order  of  a feast  or 
great  dinner,  discourse  from  point  to  point  of  a solrmne  abewcjr 
pom  re,  tell  a tale  of  some  drearne.  or  make  report  of  a quarrell 
and  brnbieweni  between  him  and  another,  they  barken  with  great 
silence,  bid  him  sayon,  and  will  luisic  never  a circumstance. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  44, 
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BRABBLE  Aju>«4.  Away  I say. 

Now  by  th«  Gods  tbit  warlike  Gothes  adore, 

BRACE.  This  pretty  brabble  will  uodoo  os  all. 

i.  ^ ^ ^ / Sha ktpearc , Titus  .4m  dro  miens,  fol  36. 

BRABEJUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Polygamut,  order  Jlonotcia.  Generic  character  : 
hermaphrodite  Jlower,  catkin,  calyx  scaly ; corolla 
four-partite,  revolute  above j stamina  four;  pistil 
one  ; stigmata  two  ; drupa:  male  Jlower,  scales  of  the 
catkin  three-flowered  ; corolla  four  to  five  partite  j 
stamina  four  or  five,  inserted  into  the  faux ; style 
bifid,  abortive. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.  steUuhfolium , 
or  African  Aluiund,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Brenil  leones,  Gedani,  1739. 

BRACE,  v.  'j  Lat.  Irachium  ; It.  braccio  i Fr. 

Brack,  k.  I bra*,  the  arm  ; applied  to  that  which 

Bra'celey,  V embraceth,  or  holds,  as  the  arms  do. — 

Bra'cer,  I Bracelet ; Fr.  bracelet ; It.  braccialetto. 

Bra'cixg.  J To  hold,  hind,  or  tic  together ; to 
tighten,  to  strengthen,  to  fasten,  to  confine,  to 
restrain. 

A brace  of  dogs,  as  Skinner  remarks,  is  a couple  of 
dogs,  dogs  braced  or  coupled  together  j and,  from 
usage,  restricted  in  number  to  two.  Brace,  the  n.  and 
bracelet  arc  applied,  particularly,  to  armour,  or  orna- 
ments bracing  or  binding  the  arm ; brace,  toacertain 
part  of  the  rigging  of  a ship ; to  certain  timbers  which 
are  to  brace  or  hold  together. 

Upon  bis  arm  he  bare  a gale  bracer. 

And  by  bis  side  a awerde  end  a bokclcr. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  Ill, 
la  precious  clothe*  bis  left  the  chieftain*  tics. 

Nought  could  the  man  from  blood  and  fight  debar, 

A sturdic  lance  in  bis  right  hand  be  braced. 

His  shield  he  tooke,  and  on  his  helmet  laced. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xi.  St.  75. 

I spie  a bracelet  bound*  about  mine  annc! 

Which  to  my  thaddowe  seemetb  thus  to  save, 

" Bclceue  not  me  : for  I was  but  a charm, 

To  make  the  sleep* , when  others  went  to  playe." 

Gascoigne.  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bathe. 

Which  York  obeys ; and  up  King  Henry  comes, 

When  for  bis  guidance  hr  had  got  him  room  ; 

The  dreadful  bellowing  of  whose  straight  brac'd  drams, 

To  the  French  sounded  like  the  dreadful  doom. 

Drayton.  Battle  of  Agin  court,  fol.  1 7. 

■■  ■■  — Do  but  start 

An  cecbo  with  the  clamor  of  thy  drumitic, 

And  eucn  at  band,  a driroro*  is  raadic  brac'd, 

'XTiat  shall  reuerberate  all.  as  loud  as  thine. 

Shaktpeart.  King  John,  fol.  20. 

- " ■■  ■-■■■  When  we  consider 

Th’  importancie  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turhe  , 

And  let  our  sclues  agninc  but  rude rstand, 

Tliat  as  it  more  concern**  the  Turke  then  Rhodes, 

So  mny  be  with  more  facile  question  hear*  it, 

Por  that  it  stand*  not  in  Such  warrellke  brace, 

But  altogether  laches  th'  abilities  that  Rbodca  is  dress'd  la. 

Id.  OtheUa,  foL  313. 

And  now*  they  came  not  to  bbn  with  entretance  and  bumble 
snte,  as  by  the  wav  of  petition,  but  with  fusing  and  hrucingt. 
Bidding  him  finish  his  warres  alone  with  his  father  Ham  m3,  & 
then  go  set  light*  by  hi*  souldiour** 

Arthur  Gcldyng.  Justine,  fol.  €3. 
And  when  with  little  hands  they  stroke  thv  far* 

A*  in  thy  lap  they  ait  (ah,  careless  !)  playing. 

And  stammering  ask  a ki«,  give  them  a* brace. 

The  last  from  me.  P.  Fletcher . Kltta,  an  Elegy. 

Wherewith  be  act  his  souldicn  on  suche  a courage,  that  taking 
more  thon-ht  for  their  burial  tit*  for  their  lhrea,  rurrv  manpe 
put  about*  his  right*  arm*  a bracelet  wherein  was  grmuen  bis  owne 
name,  and  the  name  of  bb  father. 

Arthur  Goldyng.  Justine , fol.  24. 


They  carry  also  eertaice  little  long  bagges  about  an  band 
hroadc  tyed  to  their  left  arnae,  which  wruc  them  also  in  stead 
of  brastrs  for  their  bowea,  full  of  the  powder  of  a rertninc  bearbe 
whereof  they  make  a certain  botierage. 

Hahtuyt.  Voyage,  \c.  Fernando  A torchon,  ▼.  ii.  fol.  427. 

Meanwhile  the  combatants,  of  mind  elate, 

Drew  on  their  hand*  the  dreadful  gloves  of  fate  ; 

The  leathern  thongs  that  brac’d  their  shoulders  round, 

Firm  to  their  anas  the  ponderous  gauntlets  bound. 

Fawkes.  Theocritus,  Idyl , 22. 

Tb*  K — g,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  beard  of  it,  and  waa 
pleas'd  merrily  and  graciously  to  say,  be  could  not  be  there 
himself  but  he  would  scud  them  a brace  of  bucks. 

Spectator,  No.  79. 

But  then — hers'oice!  how  fram'd  t'endear  ! 

The  music  of  the  god*  to  hear  ! 

Wit  tli at  *o  pierc'd,  without  offence. 

So  brac'd  by  the  strong  nerves  of  sense. 

Smart.  Ballad,  X. 

It  could  not  fail  if  I carried  the  list.  I'll  undertake  to  set  down 
a brace  of  dukes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half  the  lower  bouse,  at 
my  own  peril. 

Goldsmith.  The  Good -matur'd  Alan,  net  iii. 
She  took,  the  kiss'd  the  prrsent,  and  disguis'd 
Her  consciou J trouble  under  busy  care 
To  fix  the  bracelet  in  Its  lovely  neat. 

G later.  The  Athena  id,  hook  xriii. 

BRACH,  Dutch,  brack ; Fr.  braque ; It.  brncco.  Cot- 
grave  says,  that  the  French  braque  is  a kind  of  short- 
tailed setting-dog',  ordinarily  spotted  or  party  coloured. 

The  Scotch  rack ; Eng.  brack  ; arc  applied  to  a 
hound,  canis  vena  tic  us ; to  a dog  that  scents  out,  or 
traces  out  by  the  scent  ; perhaps  rack  and  brack , are 
rare,  be- recce,  brerec,  from  the  A.  S.  race,  from  recast,  to 
reek,  to  send  forth  a fume  or  scent ; Ger.  ris-cken, 
be-riechen,  to  scent  out,  to  trace  by  the  scent  or 
odour.  (Odoretu  rpirare  cl  odorem  peretpere,  Wacbtcr.) 
Rock  also  occurs  in  Ly beaus  Discount,  Ritson,  Romances, 
r.  ii.  p.  46. 

Mr.  Steeven*  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Comfort  against  Tribulation,  book  iii. 
cli.  xxiv. 


Here  it  mint  be  known  of  somr  men  that  can  skill  of  hunting, 
whether  that  we  mistake  not  our  terms,  for  then  are  w*  utterly 
ashamed  as  ye  wott  wclL — And  1 an>  so  cunning,  that  I can  not 
Dot  tell,  whether  among  them  a bitche  be  a bitrhe  or  no  ; but  1 
remember  she  is  no  bitch  but  a bracks. 

Youvc.  He  do't : hark,  hither,  is  that  your  brother  ? 

El.  Lo.  Yes,  have  you  lost  your  memory  ? 

Yoiiw;.  As  1 live  he's  a pretty  fellow. 

Yo.  Lo.  O this  is  a *wcet  brat  he. 

Ifcaumout  and  Fletcher.  The  Scornful  Lady,  act  i.  SC.  1. 
For  as  the  dogs  pursue  the  silly  due, 

The  bracks  behind,  the  bounds  on  every  aide  ; 

So  trac'd  they  roe  among  the  mountain's  wide. 

Phase,  Ixgeud  of  Ourm  Gtscnduxser. 
Lye  still  ye  theefe,  and  hear*  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 
Horoi*.  1 had  rather  hear*  (lady)  my  brack  howle  in  Irish. 

Bhahspeurc.  Henry  IV.  First  Part , fol.  62. 
As  they  ryde  talkynge 
A rack  ther  cum  fiyngynge 
Overthwert  the  way 
Tluumr  sevdc  old  and  yyngc 
From  her  font  gytmvngc 
They  nc  snwe  bonne  never  so  gay. 

Lyteams  Uisconus,  Ritson.  Rom.  ii.  46. 

BRACHINUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  Iho 
order  CoUoptcra,  family  Carabici.  Generic  character : 
external  maxillary  and  labial  palpi  filiform;  the  last 
joint  attenuated  at  the  base  ; antenna;  filiform,  longer 
than  the  thorax  ; lower  lip  entire,  produced,  sub- 
quadrate ; the  angles  of  its  apex  acute  ; body  oblong, 
obovatc  t glands  at  the  anus  emitting  a caustic 
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BRA-  vapour.  B.  crepitans,  the  type  of  this  genus,  is  not 
CIIINUS.  n Ycry  uncommon  insect  in  this  country*.  When  pur- 
BRACK.  #uc^  l*v  its  great  enemy  Calosoma  Inquisitor,  it  has 
j recourse  to  a very  singular  mode  of  defence.  At  first 
v it  seems  incapable  of  escaping,  but  at  length  a con- 
siderable explosion  of  a blue  vapour  takes  place  from 
the  anus,  accompanied  with  a most  nauseous  smell, 
which  immediately  stops  its  assail&ot.  This  can  be 
repented,  if  necessary,  as  many  as  twenty  times  in 
succession.  Another  species  B.  displotor,  has  a similar 
power  ; indeed  so  manyof  the  Carabici  possess  it,  that 
one  division  of  that  family  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Bombardiers.  ( CrepitanUs , Lat. :)  Latr.  Ilist.  Nat.  tome 
viii.  p.  243.  Kirby  and  Spence,  voL  ii. 

BRACHIONUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class 
and  order  Polypi  Ciliati,  of  Lamarck  ; Infusoria  rotifera 
of  the  Bigne  Animal.  With  rotatory  organs,  and 
covered  with  a kind  of  membranous  or  shelly  shield, 
similar  to  that  of  many  Monoculi. 

BRACHYCERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects, 
of  the  order  Coleoptera,  family  Curcutiovitcs,  Latr. 
Generic  character  : antennae  short,  straight,  with  nine 
articulations ; the  last  forming  a truncated  club  ; 
rostrum  rather  short,  thick,  brood,  bent  downwards  ; 
body  ovate,  turgid,  rough  ; elytra  connate  ; no  scutel- 
lum  • all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  undivided.  This  genus 
was  established  by  Oliver.  Curculio  apterus,  Lin.  is  the 
type.  The  species  are  generally  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates. 

BRACK  Y'GRAPHY,  \ From  theGr./3/>a\i't,  short, 

Brachy'orapiirk.  / and  7 pd<fntf,  l write. 

Writing  in  a short  or  small  space.  Also  by  " short 
marks,'*  now  called  short  hand. 

Look  upon  All  the  Md  moneful  object*  In  the  world,  betwixt 
whom  all  our  compassion  1*  wont  to  he  divided  ; first  the  bank* 
nipt  rotting  in  a gaol ; secondly,  the  direful  bloody  spectacle  of 
thcwMiv  wounded  by  the  sword  of  war ; thirdly,  the  malefactor 
howling  under  the  atone,  or  gasping  upon  the  rack  or  wheel ; 
and  fourthly,  the  gallant  person  ou  the  scaffold  or  gallows  ready 
for  execution  ; and  the  secure,  scnccless  sinner  is  the  brachy- 
grmp Ay  of  all  these.  I/ammoud.  Seru ton  ill. 

He  beheld  himself,  and  sermon  writer ; and  did  not  know 
which  most  to  wonder  at,  his  own  deafness,  or  the  fellow’s  acute- 
ness, At  last,  he  asked  the  brackygrapker,  whether  he  wrote 
the  notes  of  thatiermon,  or  something  of  hi*  own  conception. 

Guy  tom.  Antes  m Don  Quixote,  i.  8. 

BRACK,  a breach,  any  thing  broken  : A.  S.  brttccan, 
to  break. 

Called  I wa*  William  Dc  la  Poole, 

Of  SulTolkr  Duke  in  Queenc  Margarets  daics. 

That  found  the  mcane  Duke  Humfreya  hloode  to  coole. 
Whose  wortliic  act*  deaerue  eternal  I praise. 

Whereby  I note  that  fortune  cannot  raise 

Any  aloft,  without  some  others  wrarke  : 

Flouds  drowae  no  fields  before  they  find  a brteke. 

Mirrottr  for  Magistrates,  fol,  340. 

You  find  time  out  in  eternity. 

Deceit  and  violence  in  heavenly  justice, 

Life  in  the  grave,  and  death  among  the  blessed, 

Ere  stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation. 

Deaumomt  amt  Flelckcr.  «f  Wife  for  a Month,  act  i.  SC.  2. 

- 1 A cord  that  would  not  slip 

For  knots,  and  bracks,  about  the  mouth  of  it, 

Made  serve  the  turn. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Odyssey,  hook  xvii.  fol.  2 6'i 
Tis  hut  my  closer  pressing  to  the  fire 
In  th*  earning'*  cold,  because,  mv  weeds,  you  know 
Are  passing  thin  : for  1 made  bold  to  show 
Their  brackes  to  you,  and  pray’d  Tou-  kimle  inpplv. 

Id.  Ib.  nook  xvii.  fol.  273. 


Brack,  *1  Brack,  Dutch,  salsus ; a word  BRACK. 

Bra'ckibii,  (still  in  use  in  Lincolnshire,  says  — 

BraYkisuness,  f Skinner.  He  would  derive  it  from  BRACK- 

BraYky.  ) the  Dutch,  breckeu,  vo mere  (pro-  ^KV. 

rumpert  in  Pomitum,  Kilion,)  because  salt  and  suit 
water  provoke  vomition.  Dr.  Jamieson  has  justly 
observed,  that  breckeu,  rum  ere,  is  merely  a different 
application  of  bracken,  to  break;  sc. to  break  or  burst 
forth.  G.  Douglas  renders,  alaque  so  Isos  Porriciam  in 
jt actus. 

The  entreillis  eke  fer  in  the  fludls  brake 
■ 1 shall  slyng. 

.T.ueodoe,  book  v. 

Upon  whose  moisted  skirt,  with  sea-weed  fring'd  about. 

The  bastard  coral  breeds,  that,  drawn  out  of  the  brack, 

A brittle  stalk  becomes,  from  greenish  turn’d  to  black. 

Drayton.  Poty-oibion,  Hong  ii. 

But  when  1 wake  and  finde  away 
that  did  delight  me  so, 

Then  in  comes  care  to  pleasure’s  place 
that  makes  my  limmes  to  quake. 

Hist  all  besprent  with  brackish  bryne 
(O  bed)  I thee  foraake. 

Tur her  rile.  The  Loner  to  his  Careful  Bed,  t{C. 

A great  number  of  them  rebelling  against  Spartarns,  went  and 
camped  ihctmelve*  by  the  Lake  of  Lucania,  which  water  by 
report  hath  this  variable  property,  that  at  certain  times  it  changelh 
and  bccometh  very  sweet,  and  at  some  other  times  again  so  salt 
and  brackish  as  no  man  can  drink  it. 

North.  P/ntarek,  fol.  471. 

But  the  souldier*  were  driren  to  take  sea-weed*  called  Alga : 

(washing  away  the  brackisknext  thereof  with  fresh  water,  putting 
to  it  a little  herb  called  Dogs-toolh)  to  cast  it  so  to  their  horse  to 
eat.  Id.  It,,  fol.  610. 

And,  what  the  famous  flood  far  more  than  that  enriches, 

The  bracky  fountains  are,  those  two  renonned  wyches. 

The  Nant-wych  and  the  North. 

Drayton.  Poly-albion,  Song. 

Some  are  in  a secret  discontent  at  God’s  afflicting  providence ; 
and  this  raiseth  the  memory  of  former  mercies,  and  takes  away 
the  relish  of  present  mercies ; as  the  sweet  showers  of  hearen 
that  fall  into  the  sea  are  turned  into  its  brackish  taste  : such 
neither  enjoy  God  nor  themselves. 

Bates.  The  great  duty  of  Resignation. 

BRACKET.  A bracket  or  brace  in  Printing,  is  a 
certain'  mark  bracing  or  confining  words  or  lines 
together. 

So  much  of  the  verse  as  is  explained,  is  included  In  one,  if  it 
he  from  the  beginning  of  the  vene,  or,  if  not,  in  two  brackets  [ ] 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  text,  which  is  excluded  by  the  brackets, 
mar  coherently  be  read  with  the  paraphrase  of  that  which  is 
included,  and  the  sense  continue  undisturbed  by  that  means. 

Hammond.  To  the  reader. 

At  the  head  of  each  article,  I have  referred,  by  figures  included  , 
in  brackets,  to  the  page  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  volume,  where  the  sec- 
tion, from  which  the  abridgement  is  made,  begins. 

Paley.  Evidences,  part  ii.  cb,  ri. 

BRACKLEY,  a Borough  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, near  a brunch  of  the  river  Ouse,  formerly  of 
considerable  note,  though  now  retaining  few  vestiges 
of  its  ancient  prosperity.  It  was  incorporated  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  and  sends  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Lcland  in  his  Itinerary,  speaks  of  it  as  once 
having  becu  walled,  and  as  possessing  a castle.  In  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a piece  of  land  called 
Bayard's  green,  once  much  frequented  in  the  days  of 
tournaments.  Two  are  recorded  as  having  been  kept 
there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  church  is  a 
vicarage,  in  thegift  of  the  Marquess  of  Stafford.  Popu- 
lation in  1321,1851.  Distant  sixty-seven  miles  north- 
north-west  from  London,  seven  from  Buckingham, 
anil  thirteen  from  Northampton. 
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BRACTEA,  in  Botany,  a floral  leaf. 

BRAD,  in  Carpentry,  a small  nail  without  a spreading 
head. 

BRADFORD,  a large  market  town  and  parish  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  on  the  river  Avon.  It  manufactures 
broad  cloth  very  extensively.  The  church  is  a vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Bristol.  Popula- 
tion in  1831,  of  the  town,  3760  i of  the  whole  parish, 
10,331.  Distant  104  miles  west  from  London,  seven 
south-east  from  Bath. 

BaADrono,  a market  town  in  the  west  riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  on  a branch  of  the  river  Aire.  Iron 
works  on  a very  extensive  scale  are  carried  on  in  it, 
and  coal  abounds  in  its  neighbourhood.  Besides  these 
woollen  cloth,  yarn  and  cotton  arc  largely  manufac- 
tured. Population  of  the  town  in  1821,  13,064,  of  the 
parish,  53,964.  Distant  201  miles  north  from  London, 
ten  west  from  Leeds. 

BRADYPUS,  from  the  Greek  fipa&vt  and  rSt, 
slow  of  foot.  Lin.,  Cuv. ; Sloth,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Tardigrada, 
order  Edentata,  class  Mammalia.  Generic  character  : 
molar  teeth  cylindrical,  canine,  and  pointed;  hind 
feet  articulated  obliquely  with  the  legs  ; the  toes 
furnished  with  long  claws,  enveloped  in  skin  os 
far  as  the  roots  of  the  nails ; fore  extremities  very 
long,  so  that  iu  walking  the  animal  trails  along  on 
its  elbows ; pelvis  very  wide,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
apposition  of  the  knees.  Of  all  the  animals  in  the 
creation,  those  which  compose  this  genus  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  ill-conditioned  and  defenceless ; we 
shall  find,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  they  are  not  so, 
but  are  equally  well  suited  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  as  those  animals  upon  which  nature 
has  bestowed  more  personal  beauty  and  activity.  They 
have  derived  their  generic  name  from  the  extreme 
tardiness  of  their  motions  ; and  it  is  a curious  circum- 
stance, that  anatomical  research  has  discovered  a pecu- 
liar arrangement  in  the  construction  of  their  muscles, 
which  is  believed  to  produce  that  slowness  of  action  ; 
at  the  same  time  though  their  muscles  act  so  slowly, 
they  act  very  forcibly,  and  for  a much  longer  continu- 
ance than  those  of  any  other  genus  ; uri  extraordinary 
inatanee  of  which  was  exhibited  in  a Sloth  retaining 
a Dog  within  its  grasp,  which  had  been  set  on  to  worry 
it,  till  the  Dog  died  of  hunger.  In  their  gait  they  arc 
extremely  awkward  as  well  as  slow  ; the  anterior  ex- 
tremities are  so  long,  that  in  progression  the  animal 
w'alks  upon  his  elbows,  the  upper  arm  being  nearly  as 
long  as  the  thigh  and  leg  together.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  hind  legs  are  articulated  so  obliquely  with  the 
feet  at  the  ankle  joint,  that  the  sole  of  the  foot  is 
turned  upwards  and  inwards,  and  the  animal  walks  on 
the  outside  of  the  foot  ; this  though  very  inconvenient 
for  walking,  enables  him  to  climb  trees  with  greater 
facility  and  on  these  he  principally  lives.  The  hands 
and  feet  arc  each  provided  with  very  long  and  strong 
claws,  which  are  slightly  hooked ; these  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  skin  as  fur  as  the  roots  of  the 
nails,  and  thus  are  connected  with  each  other.  The 
stomach  consists  of  four  pouches,  which  however 
are  not  plaited  or  corrugated  os  those  of  ruminant 
animals  ; and  the  intestinal  canal  is  very  short  and 
without  any  caecum.  They  live  mostly  on  trees,  and 
bring  forth  one  at  a birth,  which  they  carry  on  their 
backs. 

B.  Tridaciylui , Lin.j  V Ai,  Buff.;  Three-toed  Sloth, 


Pen.  ; about  the  size  of  a large  Cat ; bead  flat,  with 
a blunt  black  nose  ; small  heavy  eyes  extending  from 
the  outer  angles  of  which  is  a darkish  line ; general 
colour  dusky  brown,  with  a black  line  extending  along 
the  back,  and  the  body  irregularly  spotted  with  black ; 
the  face,  which  is  of  a dusky  white,  is  naked  ; but  the 
hair  on  the  limbs  and  bmly  is  very  irregular  and 
coarse ; tail  short ; three  long  claws  to  each  hand 
and  foot ; the  fore  extremities  twice  as  long  as  the 
hinder.  It  is  a native  of  Sooth  America,  where  it  lives 
among  the  trees,  climbing  with  great  labour ; and 
when  it  has  procured  os  much  food  os  it  chooses,  it 
forms  itself  into  a ball,  and  drops  to  the  ground  to 
save  the  toil  of  descent.  It  has  a very  curious  and 
plaintive  cry  according  to  Kirchcr,  in  an  ascending 
and  descending  hcxachord.  It  is  very  patient  of 
hunger,  and  one  which  had  suspended' itself  on  a pole 
lived  without  food  for  forty  days. 

B.  Didactylus,  Lin.  ; V Unau,  Buff.  ; Two- toed  Sloth, 
Pen.  The  length  of  this  animal,  a specimen  of  which 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  is  eleven  inches,  but  Pennant 
believed  it  to  be  a young  one;  head  round,  with  a 
short  projecting  nose  ; it  has  two  long  claws  on  the 
anterior,  and  three  on  the  posterior  extremities  ; the 
body  covered  with  rongh  long  hair,  in  some  parts 
woolly,  of  a cinereous  red  above,  and  white  below ; 
no  tail.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  America,  and  Pennant 
says  also  of  India,  but  this  is  much  disputed. 

The  animal  described  by  Dr.  Shaw  under  the  name 
of  Bradypus  Ur  sinus,  is  not  a Sloth  ; for  an  account  of 
it  see  Prochii.us. 

Sec  Lionel  Sy sterna  Natura  ; Cuvier,  Rtgne  Animal; 
Pennant’s  History  of  Quadrupeds. 

BRAG,  v.  Dutch  braggeren;  Fr.  brogue. 

Brag,  n.  Junius  has  observed  that  brag,  ia 

Brag,  adj.  Scotch,  xsfear,  terror;  and  he  quotes 

Bha'ggkr,  several  instances  from  G.  Douglas 

Bra'cgkry,  of  the  word  so  used.  The  Glossurist 
Bra'ccino,  a.  has  also  remarked,  that  to  boast  and 
Bha'ggingly,  \brag  one,  is,  to  threaten,  or  sharply 
Bra'gless,  reprove  one.  And  hence  was 

Bra'gi.y,  deduced,  as  Junius  believes,  the 

Bra/ogart,  n.  English  application  of  the  word — 
Bra'gcart,  adj.  to  those,  who  endeavour  to  strike 
Bra'ggardism,  terror  into  their  opponent  by  the 
Braogado'cio.  J noisiness  of  their  threats.  The 
word  itself  he  refers  to  the  A.  S.  breg-an,  terrere,  to 
terrify.  Skinner,  on  the  other  hand,  says, — perhaps 
from  the  Lat . fragor  ; qui  (sc.)  fragorem  magnum  edit. 
G.  Douglas  writes,  “ with  braUt  and  hoist,"  which,  os 
the  Glossorist  seems  to  consider,  con  be  merely  the 
word  brag,  differently  written  ■ and  this  suggests  the 
A.S.  brtrc-an,frangere,  to  break,  ns  the  more  probable 
etymology,  Breg-an,  terrere,  is  (there  can  scarcely  be 
a doubt) 6rec-an,/ran£ere,  cont  under  e,  differently  written 
and  applied.  Our  older  English  writers,  as  well  as 
modern  speech,  supply  us  with  a word  similar  both  in 
origin  and  usage  : viz.  to  crack,  a crack,  (q.  v.)  To 
brag  then  is 

To  break  or  burst  out,  sc.  in  noisy  threats,  or  boast- 
ings ; in  clamorous  pretensions  ; and  thus  to  proclaim 
ostentatiously,  to  vaunt,  to  boast,  to  exaggerate.  Bale 
uses  the  expression,  “ bragge  bo&stynge. 1 

An  home  blew  with  many  houttou*  bregge. 

Which  ail  tbii  world  with  war  hath  made  to  wagpe 

Chauctr.  The  Testament  sfCrtsrtde,  fol.  195. 
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lint  did  I then  diawe  frith  cruel  tic 
, (As  tvrants  do)  to  kill  the  yceldtag  pray  ? 

Or  did  I brtnrge  and  bon«  Iriutnpliauutty 

As  who  should  ray*  the  field  were  mine  that  day. 

0 iastoign*.  The  Looks*  of  a Loner  Fartahew. 

May  brainsick  Bacrhas  brag 
or  boot  himself  aa  tree  ? 

Not  1.  but  Aryadna’t  crovrue 
slicwcs  him  in  toue  to  bee. 

Txrbrrrile.  To  a tote  acquainted  Friend. 

Gere  place,  ye  lourra,  here  before. 

That  spent  your  bortca  and  bragges  in  vain, 

Mr  ladies  bcawty  piMWCtb  more, 

The  best  of  youra,  1 dare  well  sayen. 

Surrey.  A Warning  to  m Lover. 

TTie  cliefe  cause  of  than  hath  Iwhmu*  the  cruel]  contempt  of  bolre 
werftocke,  and  the  kragge  boavtjrnee  oat  of  their  vnholoye 
chas  title.  Bale.  English  Votarie*,  part  i.  The  Conclusion. 

These  Taunting  verae*  with  n many  inn, 

(To  his  mi*hap  ■ haue  come  viito  my  h nodes, 

Whert  of  the  rest  bicauae  he  saih-d  »o, 

lo  bragger*  boatc  which  set  itaelfe  on  aamles. 

And  brought  him  eke  fast  bound  in  foil  yes  bands,) 

Of  curtesic  I keepe  them  from  your  sight. 

Let  those  suffice  which  of  mytelfe  I write. 

Gascoigne.  Van  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 

All  the  nobles  of  the  Freoelie  courts  were  in  gnrmcntes  of  many 
colours,  so  that  they  were  not  knowen  from  the  braggery. 

Hall.  The  srii.  Yere  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

The  French  King  did  not  only  cooterapne  his  prowd  wordes, 
and  laughed  at  his  mnnacyng  and  bolde  bragging,  but  soberly 
nun*  wired,  that  without  enfrineyng  of  any  league  or  treatie  he 
lawfully  might  and  woulde  hclpe  hi*  frendea. 

Id.  The  is-  Yere  of  Kyng  Edward  IV. 

None  bewail  more  braggingly  Germaniras  death  in  outward 
■how,  then  such  aa  in  their  harts  are  most  glad. 

Orenewey.  Tacitus,  fol.  5& 

Dto.  The  bruite  is.  Hector**  slaine,  and  by  Achilles, 

Aia.  If  It  be  so,  y«t  bragletse  let  it  be. 

Great  Hector  woa  a man  as  good  as  be. 

Troy  Ins  and  Cressida,  fol.  105. 
Seest  not  thilke  same  hawtbome  studde. 

How  bragly  it  begins  to  budde, 

And  vtter  bis  tender  head  t 
Flora  now  callcth  forth  each  flower, 

And  bids  make  ready  Mata's  bower 
That  new  is  uprist  from  bed. 

Spenser.  Shepherd*  Calendar,  March. 
To  the  onely  shadow  of  whose  worth  yet,  I entitle  not  ihe  bold 
rimes  of  cnerv  apish  and  impudent  braggart,  (though  he  dares 
assume  any  thing]  such  1 turnc  over  to  the  wenuing  of  cobwebs. 

Chapman.  Preface  to  Header. 

Ilia  steward  was  his  kinsman,  Tain  czpence, 

Who  proudly  strove  in  matters  light  to  show. 

Heroic  mind  in  braggart  affluence. 

T.  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island. 

■ — — ■■  Then 

Shall  I,  none ‘a  slave,  of  high  born  or  rais’d  men 
Fear  frowns  : and  my  mistress  Truth,  betray  thee 
For  the  huffing,  bragart,  puft  nobility  ? 

Donne.  Satire  4. 

O my  fair  mistress,  Truth  ! shall  I quit  thc« 

For  huffing  braggart  puft  nobility  ? 

Pope.  Imitation  of  Dome. 

Pro.  Why  Valentine,  what  kragaditme  is  this  ? 

Val.  Pardon  me  (Prothcas)  all  I can  is  nothing. 

To  her,  whose  worth,  make  other  worthies  nothing, 

Shee  is  alone. 

Skahtpemre.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  fol.  26. 

Craccs.  Alas ! if  I am  snch  a creature, 

To  grow  the  worse  for  growing  greater, 

Why  faith,  in  apite  of  nil  my  brags, 

Tis  Pope  must  be  asham’d  of  Craggs. 

Pope.  A Dialogue. 


Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before  < 

The  fairies  bragly  foot  the  floor. 

And  music  tills  the  hall. 

Parnell.  A Fairy  I'alt.  q 
Noe  hate  I hazarded  my  art,  . 

And  neck,  ao  long  on  the  state'a  part. 

To  be  expos’d,  i'tli*  end  to  suffer 
By  such  a brnggadocto  buffer. 

Batter.  Hudtbrai,  part  u.  can.  3. 

What  if,  when  a pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks. 

He  cribs  without  scruple  from  other  men's  sacks $ 

In  this  right  noble  example  he  brag*. 

To  borrow  as  freelr  from  other  men's  bags. 

Dmtdey.  Song.  The  MilUr  yf  Mansfield. 
Immortal  Guy  I who  near  Wintonia's  walls 
With  (lint  gigantic  braggard  Colcbrand  bight ! 

For  a long  summer’s  day  sole  fight  maintain’d. 

But  huge  gigantic  *i*r,  and  braggart  onths, 

And  sword  or  massy  club,  dismay’d  thee  not. 

Jago.  Edge  Hill,  book  H. 

A*  yet,  notwithstanding:  the  strutting  and  lying  mdepeadancc 
of  a braggart  piiiloaoptiy,  nature  maintains  her  rights,  and  great 
names  have  great  prevalence . 

Burke.  Appeal  to  the  Old  Whig*. 

Brag,  a game  at  cords  formerly  much  in  fashion. 
Aa  many  persons  as  the  cards  will  supply  may  play, 
each  depositing  three  stakes  : the  sum  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  unequal  portions.  Three  cards 
arc  deult  at  once  to  each  person,  the  last  being  turned 
up  all  round.  The  first  stake  is  won  by  the  player 
to  whom  the  highest  card  is  turned  up.  The  ace  of 
diamonds  has  precedence  over  every  other  card  ; and 
if  two  players  have  cards  of  equal  value,  the  eldest 
hand  has  the  preference.  The  second  stake  is  won  by 
the  Brag.  A pair  of  aces  is  the  beat  Brag,  a pair  of 
kings  the  next,  and  ao  on  iu  order.  The  knave  of 
clubs  and  the  nine  of  diamonds  combined  with  any  pair 
makes  what  is  termed  a pair  royal,  and  has  preference 
over  every  thing,  except  a natural  pair  royal , formed 
of  any  of  these  similar  cards.  A natural  pair,  however, 
does  not  supersede  an  artificial  pair  made  by  these 
favourite  cards.  Sequences  and  flushes  count  after 
these  pairs.  The  sport  of  the  game  arises  at  this  point. 
Any  player  who  Bragt  that  he  holds  a better  hand  than 
his  neighbour,  may  stuke  upon  it  according  to  his 
degree  of  confidence)  ami  the  player  who  J9ra£*  longest 
and  ventures  most,  sweeps  the  stake,  although,  perhaps 
in  truth,  his  hand  is  inferior  in  value.  Either  party, 
however,  may  if  he  pleases,  demand  to  see  the  other, 
and  then  the  strongest  hand  wins.  The  third  stake  Is 
won  by  the  eldest  player  whose  cards  umount  nearest 
to  thirty-one. 

BRAGA,  an  intoxicating  liquor  brewed  in  Russia 
from  wheat. 

Bbaga,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Portugal.  It  is  well  built,  and  pleasantly  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  Province  of  Entre  Douro- 
e-Minho,  on  the  rive-  Kste,  and  contains  a popu- 
lation of  about  13,000  individuals.  The  Archbishop 
of  Braga  is  Primate  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Braga 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  hats,  with  which  it 
supplies  n gTeat  part  of  Portugal.  This  city  is 
about  thirty  miles  nearly  north-east  of  Oporto  ; and 
a district  of  the  same  name  encompasses  the  city, 
containing  thirteen  cantons.  The  Archbishopric  of 
Braga  also  contains  one  of  the  divisions  of  this  pro- 
vince; and  in  1810,  had  nearly  640,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  the  number  of  females  exceeded  that  of  the 
males,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  112  to  loo. 

BRAGANZA,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Traz -os -Montes,  and  on  the  banks 
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BRA'  of  the  river  Fervensn.  It  is  a fortified  town,  and  has  a 
GANZA.  £nnd  citadel,  with  a population  of  nearly  3000  iudi- 
BRAH  many  of  whom  tire  engaged  in  manufactures 

of  taffetas  and  velvets.  This  small  town  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Portugal.  Alphonso 
V.  created  it  a Duchy  in  1442;  and  John  II-  Duke  of 
Braganza,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  by  the 
revolution  of  1640,  ns  John  IV.  of  Portugal,  and  from 
him  the  present  reigning  family  are  descended.  While 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  Dukes  of  Braganza 
took  precedence  of  all  the  S|ionish  grandees.  They  sat 
under  the  canopy  of  the  King's  throne,  and  had  their 
usual  residence  at  Villa  Yi<p>sa.  This  town  and  the 
surrounding  district,  containing  several  villages,  still 
belong  to  the  King  of  Portugal  as  Duke  of  Brogan  za. 


B K A H 


BRAHMAN,  with  the  Greek  termination  Brack' 
monos,  and  Brimhaa  in  some  of  the  spoken  dialects, 
changed  into  Hrnmin  by  many  modern  writers,  is  the 
name  of  the  first  of  the  four  tribes  or  castes  into  which 
the  Hindi)  race  has  been  divided  from  time  immemo- 
rial. “ In  the  first  creation,”  says  a text  of  the  Jtfii 
mala,  " Briihimitiaa  proceeded,  with  the  Veda,  from 
the  mouth  of  B rah  mi.  From  his  arms  Cshatriyas 
sprang  ; so  from  his  thigh,  Vaisyas,  from  his  foot 
Sudras  were  produced.”  (Asiatic  Researches,  v.  54.) 
The  Br&hmans  therefore  form  the  first  and  most  dis- 
tinguished class,  and  as  they  issued  from  the  head 
together  with  the  holy  Vida,  must  necessarily  be  the 
depositaries  of  all  the  learning  and  theology  of  their 
countrymen.  To  study  the  Vidas  and  other  S&stras, 
or  holy  books  ; to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion  ; and  to  perform  sacred  rites, 
were  the  occupations  assigned  by  Brahmh  himself  to 
these  his  favourite  children.  All  the  power  and  influence 
therefore,  which  a monopoly  of  divine  knowledge  could 
give,  were  secured  to  this  peculiar  portion  of  the  people; 
and  the  power  thus  obtained  was  strengthened  and 
established  by  a multitude  of  regulations  all  designed 
to  draw  an  inviolable  lino  of  distinction  between  the 
sacred  and  secular  orders.  The  six  duties  prescribed 
by  Brahrnh  were,  os  we  before  observed ; 1.  The  study 
of  the  Vidas.  2.  Application  to  the  other  S&stras,  (i.  e. 
every  other  branch  of  science.)  3.  The  instruction  of 
others.  4.  The  performance  of  the  yajirya,  (jag  in 
Hindi),)  a peculiarly  holy  sacrifice,  and  puj&  or  the 
ordinary  worship  of  the  gods.  5.  The  giving  of  dina 
or  charitable  donations;  and  6.  Receiving  them  on 
account  of  the  Dldths  or  Deities  in  honour  of  w hom 
they  arc  given. 

The  whole  business,  therefore,  of  the  sacred  order, 
was  the  performance  of  their  own  religious  duties,  or 
the  superintendence  of  those  performed  by  others. 
They  were  made  at  once  the  stewards  ami  interpreters 
of  the  gods  j the  depositaries  of  their  will,  and  there- 
fore virtually  the  proprietors  of  every  object  pecu- 
liarly consecrated  to  their  service.  Issuing  from  the 
head  of  Bruhmh,  the  seat  and  throne,  as  it  were,  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  it  naturally  followed  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  were  qualified  to  fathom  the  dc|*hs  of 
revelation.  Hence  the  study  of  the  sacred  books  was 


independently  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Latitude  BRA- 
410  44'  N.  and  longitude  C°  25'  W.  GANZA. 

BRAGGKT,  Scotch,  brugwort.  The  etymology  is  jirah- 
unknown.  A compound  drink  made  of  honey  and  MAN. 
spices.  Grose.  Whalley  adds,  ale.  ^ L. 

Thereto  she  court?  skip,  and  tnnkc  a game, 

As  *ny  kid  or  calf  folowtnjr  his  dame. 

Hire  mouth  wm  swetc  as  Iraket  or  tl*e  mrtli. 

Or  bond  of  app'aa,  laid  in  hay  or  lirth. 

Chaucer,  The  AiiUer'e  Tate,  t.  3261. 

CapUioe,  if  ever  at  Use  bozing  ken. 

You  hare  in  draught  of  Darby  drilled  your  men  ; 

And  we  liiuir  senfd  there  armed  nil  in  ale 
With  the  browne  bawlr,  and  rharg'd  in  hrmgget  stale. 
lieu  Jam***.  Alue^utt,  f/yjuin  Mrtataorpkotd, 


M A N. 


forbidden  to  the  inferior  classes  ; and  the  two  lowest 
of  them,  the  Vaisyas  and  hudras,  were  not  even  to  be 
orally  instructed  in  the  hallowed  mysteries  of  the 
Vedas.  But  if  genuine  Hindus,  born  on  the  soil  of  the 
Holy  Land,  (Puny a b’humi)  are  not  worthy  of  such 
sublime  knowledge,  far  less  can  such  an  honour  be 
merited  by  Barbarians  (MUch'hus)  from  less  favoured 
regions  : the  meanest  worshippers  of  B rah  mb  must 
be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  a Brahman  far  above  the 
unholy  wretch  who  scruples  not  to  lay  the  hand  of 
violence  on  the  sacred  cow;  and  it  must  be  little  short 
of  profanation  to  suffer  mysteries  of  the  faith  to  be 
revealed  to  such  degraded  beings.  Influenced  by  such 
prejudices,  the  Indian  sages  long  resisted  every  temp- 
tation to  give  their  conquerors  the  key  to  their  hidden 
treasures,  by  instructing  them  in  the  sacred  languages. 
Justice  and  benevolence  on  one  side,  and  gratitude  or 
self-interest  on  the  other,  have  however  at  length 
vanquished  their  persevering  repugnance.  Privileges 
of  such  magnitude  as  those  which  they  enjoyed,  would 
easily  secure  the  veneration  of  the  multitude  ; and  as 
the  Cshatriyas,  or  military  class,  issued  from  the  arms 
only  of  Brahinh,  even  they,  though  next  in  rank,  are 
far  beneath  the  offspring  of  his  head,  the  inheritors  of 
his  wisdom  and  knowledge  ; so  that  the  Bruhmans 
are  looked  up  to  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  as  well 
as  by  the  artisans  and  labourers,  as  persons  exalted 
fur  above  them  by  birth  as  well  as  by  acquirements.  * 

Three  of  the  six  duties  imposed  upon  this  sacred 
order,  were  designed,  according  to  the  D'herma  S6atra 
or  moral  code,  for  religious,  and  three  for  civil  objects. 
By  the  latter  they  were  to  gain  u subsistence.  They 
were  also  allowed,  in  case  they  could  not  maintain 
themselves  by  their  appointed  occupations,  to  have 
recourse  to  those  prescribed  for  the  Cshatriyas ; that 
is  to  practise  the  secular  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  en- 
gage in  military  service.  Thus  has  every  possible 
method  of  establishing  and  maintaining  their  prepon- 
derance been  secured  by  this  artful  priesthood;  and  to 
hear  that  a Brahman  occupies  each  important  post  in 
the  State,  is  nothing  more  than  what  so  deeply  laid  a 
scheme  of  intellectual  despotism  would  lead  us  to 
expect. 

The  clear  unvarnished  language  of  truth  is  so  fatal 
to  such  a system,  that  the  faithful  history  of  real 
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events,  is  of  all  branches  of  knowledge  that  least  likely 
to  be  encouraged  under  its  influence  ; and  accordingly 
we  find  that  scarcely  any  thing  like  real  history  exists 
among  the  Hindhs.  Under  the  mask  of  piety,  the 
Brahmans  affect  to  despise  the  contemplation  of  human 
affairs,  and  confine  their  historical  inquiries  to  the 
genealogies  and  exploits  of  their  demigods  or  deified 
heroes.  These  are  to  he  found  only  in  their  sacred 
poems,  such  as  the  Mahd  b'h&rata,  Ramflyana  and 
Buninas.  Poetry,  therefore,  rather  than  prose,  is  the 
principal  object  of  their  studies  : but  some  abstract 
sciences  also  huve  a share  of  their  attention.  Meta- 
physics, logic,  the  theory  of  morals,  the  science  of 
numbers,  geometry  and  astronomy,  or  the  application 
of  abstract  mathematics,  were  anciently  much  culti- 
vated, and  are  still  pursued  by  some  to  a considerable 
length.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  progress 
in  the  other  branches  of  science  ; and  we  hear  of  no 
treatises  on  mechanics,  optics,  or  hydrostatics  by  Hindi! 
mathematicians  among  them  ; the  reason  of  which  is 
plainly  this,  that  all  their  pursuits  had  a reference 
more  or  less  direct  to  religion — the  peculiar  business 
of  their  order  ; and  not  to  mention  the  connection  of 
astronomy  with  the  heavens,  the  supposed  abode  of 
the  divinity,  its  intimate  relation  to  astrology  made  it 
essential  to  a mystical  ami  allegorical  system  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  objects  of 
worship. 

Priests.  The  proper  office  of  the  Brdhmans  is  to  perform 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  but  some  are  more  peculiarly 
qualified  by  their  studies  to  officiate  ns  priests,  and 
their  different  spiritual  ranks  and  degrees  are  these  : 

I.  Purihit.  1.  The  Pur 6 hit  a or  priest.  His  business  is  to  assist  in 
the  sradda,  or  oblation  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  in 
the  ten  ceremonies  called  sons&ra ; at  vratasor  vows; 
festivals ; burnt  sacrifices.  Some  are  retained  to  fast  or 
bathe,  instead  of  the  persons  who  employ  them  ; and 
others  arc  engaged  as  family  priests ; and  the  same 
per  sou  sometimes  arts  in  that  capacity,  by  means  of 
deputies,  for  upwards  of  1000  families.  Presents  are 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  every  sacred  sacrifice,  and 
by  them  ns  well  as  the  produce  of  the  offerings,  the 
purohita  is  maintained.  This  office  is  sometimes  here- 
ditary in  a family,  but  is  usually  held  by  such  as  have 
acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  requisite  cere- 
monies ; and  possess  the  qualifications  pointed  out  in 

•2.  Achirt.  the  s&*tras.  *2.  The  Achdrya  is  a Brahman  capable  of 
reading  and  teaching  the  Vidas.  Any  one  who  can 
perform  those  offices  is  allowed  the  title  and  privi- 
leges belonging  to  this  class,  without  any  previous 
appointment.  The  Acharyos  arc  commonly  employed 
to  read  the  proper  texts  at  festivals,  for  which  they 
receive  twenty  or  thirty  rupees,  (;£S2.  10s.  or  j£?3. 15s.) 

3.  Sadad.  3.  The  Saddsyas  arc  u class  of  Brahmans  who  direct 

religious  ceremonies,  and  ascertain  the  correctness  of 
the  copies  of  the  puritans.  Their  usual  fee  is  from  ten 

4.  B rah  mi.  to  fifteen  rupees.  4.  The  Brahmas  business  is  to  sup- 

5.  116 U.  ply  the  sacred  fire  with  fuel ; and  5.  The  Noth  throws 

on  it  g’hf,  or  clarified  butter  ; for  which  he  receives 
the  same  fee  as  the  Achdrya.  The  offerings  presented 
to  agnl,  or  fire,  arc  divided  between  the  officiating 
priests  of  the  four  last  classes.  They  arc  themselves 
also  the  objects  of  a sort  of  worship,  and  receive 
donations  of  clothes,  utensils,  and  other  articles,  in  the 
form  of  oblations.  Besides  these  five  orders  there  are 
others,  who  net  in  inferior  capacities  as  their  assistants; 
the  Vans  who  sweeps  and  decorates  the  temple,  like 
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the  neocorus  of  the  Greeks  ; the  ad'kicdrl  or  purveyor; 
tbe  pujaca  or  performer  of  ptijk;  th epdehaka  or  cook; 
pdt’haca  or  reader  ; the  d* hurata  or  corrector  ; the 
srdta  or  deputy  hearer,  and  the  nut'haca  or  pnraphrasl 
of  the  sacred  lessons.  The  whole  class  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  divided  into  ten  different  subdivisions, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  individuals  com- 
posing each  were  employed.  1.  Devos,  who  per- 
form sacrifice  for  themselves  alone,  and  are  learners 
not  teachers  ; 3.  Munis,  who  do  not  perform  tbe 
hdma,  but  are  teachers  ; 3.  Devoijas,  who  are  active 
as  well  as  passive  agents  with  respect  to  all  Br&h- 
manical  duties  ; 4.  ltiijds  • 5.  Vaisyas  ; 6.  Siiiiras,  ■ 
who  perform  the  duties  required  from  the  castes  whose 
names  they  bear  j 7*  Biddlacas  or  mendicants  ; 8 
P<  w h us  or  reprobates,  who  neglect  all  rules  ; D.  Jl/iecA’-  ; 
has  or  infidels,  who  adopt  foreign  usages  ; and  lastly,  ! 
10.  Chanddlas  or  outcasts,  who  eat  enrrion,  and  arc 
considered  as  the  basest  of  men.  Another  division  of 
this  class,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  is  that 
derived  from  the  countries  whence  they  originally 
came.  There  were  ten  distinct  families  in  Jumbu 
dwipa,  or  llindust'h&n,  and  the  western  peninsula  of 
India  -,  the  Sarcswata,  C&nyacubja,  Gaura,  Maithila, 
Utcala,  Drdvida,  Marah&shtra,  Tuilanga,  Gujjara  and 
Casmfra,  named  from  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
established  ; viz.  the  banks  of  the  Saroswati,  Cantij, 
Bengal,  Tirhtit,  Orlsa,  Travancore,  the  Marhattah 
country,  Tcling4nah,  Gujarat  and  Cashrafr.  These 
distinctions,  like  those  of  the  twelve  tribes  among  the 
Israelites,  seem  now  to  be  lost  ; and  all  the  Brkhnmns 
in  Bengal  are  considered  ns  descended  from  five 
priests,  invited  from  Cinyacubja  (Candj)  by  Adistira 
King  of  Gaur  (the  western  portion  of  the  Province.) 
supposed  to  have  reigned  about  three  centuries  before 
Christ.  Ballala  Sena,  who  reigned  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  determined  the  precedence  of  the  156 
families  which  had  at  that  period  sprung  from  the 
five  original  colonists  ; and  the  distinctions  then  fixed 
are  still  retained.  One  hundred  of  these  families  were 
settled  in  Varlndra,  the  tract  liable  to  inundation, 
north  of  the  Ganges  ; and  fifty-six  in  llark,  the  coun- 
try to  the  west  of  the  B'higfrafha.  They  are  now 
dispersed  throughout  the  province ; anil  there  are  also 
five  families  of  Vaidicas  Br&hmans,  whose  ancestors 
were  already  settled  there,  when  those  from  Canva- 
cubja  were  first  introduced.  The  latter  arc  allowed  to 
intermarry  with  the  Briihmans  of  Rarh.  Of  the  Va- 
rlndra  Br&hmans  there  are  eight  families  of  Cutiras  or 
nobles  ; as  many  sudd'ha  srdtris,  or  families  of  the 
second  rank,  and  eighty-four  eashta  srdtrf,  or  families 
of  the  third  rank.  The  Rdriya  Brahmans  have  six  of 
the  highest  and  fifty  of  the  lower  orders.  Those  of  the 
highest  rank  still  preserve  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  the  family  from  which  they  arc  derived  ; B'hnllo, 
Dacsha,  Vldagarva,  Chandra  and  Sri  Llershu  : hence 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  some  of  those  names,  in 
Indian  history.  Samian,  a surname  common  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Brilimans,  is  assumed  by  those  of  in- 
ferior rank,  and  was  used  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
who  considered  Sarmanos  as  a title  equivalent  to 
Brachmanos. 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  Sustras,  every  BrAh- 
man  ought  to  pass  through  four  states  or  degrees, 
called  fisramo,  designed,  it  should  seem,  to  occupy 
him  during  the  four  distinct  periods  of  life  ; youth, 
manhood,  old  age,  and  decrepitude.  These  degrees 
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confer  the  title  of  Brahmheh£rya  and  Brahtnhch&ryon, 
Grihast’ha,  V&naprast'ha  and  Brohuihjuy&nf.  The  first 
' continues  till  marriage,  and  is  a sort  of  noviciate  j 
the  second  terminates  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  compre- 
hends the  whole  period  of  active  life  j the  third  is 
devoted  to  religious  contemplation  in  its  strictest  sense ; 
and  the  last,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  life,  is 
considered  as  the  highest  pitch  of  human  perfection, 
and  consists  in  a complete  abstraction  from  all  human 
passions,  and  absorption  in  meditation  on  the  Deity. 
The  duties  required,  and  forms  to  be  observed,  in  these 
different  states  are  minutely  pointed  out  in  the  Insti- 
tute# of  Menu,  and  other  sacred  books  : a few  of  them 
1 BrnhmV-  onty  can  ^ mcnl‘one(*  here.  The  first  step  is  the 
chiri.  assumption  of  the  Br&hmanical  thread,  (zunn&r  or 
pal th  j)  the  initiation  into  their  religion,  which  may 
be  received  at  any  lime  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen.  The  sacred  cord  must  be  twisted  l>y  the 
father  or  spiritual  director  (guru)  of  the  youth,  and 
consists  of  three  threads,  each  measuring  ninety-six 
hands,  twisted  together,  and  then  bent  back  in  three 
parts  of  equal  length,  so  as  to  form  nine  threads  which 
are  again  twisted  together ; the  cord  thus  made,  is 
again  folded  back  in  three  parts,  and  a knot  is  tied  at 
each  end.  The  whole  is  passed  over  the  head,  and  rests 
on  the  left  shoulder,  hanging  down  on  the  right  side  as 
far  ns  the  fingers  can  reach.  Four  sacerdotal  threuds  thus 
formed  arc  worn  by  the  Brahmans.  The  second  thing  is 
to  learn  the  Gdyatrf,  or  mother  of  the  V&Jas  j an  invo- 
cation of  the  sun  as  the  illuminator  of  all  objects,  and 
the  image  of  the  divine  spirit  which  enlightens  the  soul. 
This  is  considered  by  the  Hindfrs  as  a sort  of  con- 
fession of  faith,  like  the  calimah  of  the  Mohammedans, 
(la  ilah  illa'llah  -,)  and  is  not  only  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  but  is  carefully  concealed  from  all  profane 
eyes  and  ears.  A staff  of  paldsa  wood  (Bvtca  frondota)  is 
then  presented  to  the  novice,  and  he  is  removed  from 
his  father's  house  to  the  abode  of  his  guru  or  spiritual 
guide,  where  he  is  instructed  in  the  Vidas.  His  dress, 
like  that  of  other  Indians,  is  very  simple,  consisting 
only  of  1.  the  langdti,  a cloth  twisted  round  the  waist 
and  between  the  legs  ; 2.  the  lung),  another  cloth 
covering  the  former  ; 3.  a sheet  without  any  scam  j 
and  4.  a linen  cap.  His  head  is  closely  shorn,  leaving 
only  one  lock  of  hair  hanging  from  the  back  of  the 
crown.  When  the  S&stras  are  strictly  followed,  the 
life  of  a Bmhtuhch&ri  is  regulated  by  a most  minute 
ritual.  The  day  of  twelve  hours,  from  5 a.  m.  to  7 in 
the  evening,  is  divided  into  seven  equal  parts.  On  first 
waking,  several  invocations  are  prescribed,  particu- 
larly one  to  Atjunn,  or  the  Dawn,  who  is  entreated  to 
restore  what  may  have  been  lost.  Meditation  on  his 
guru,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  errors  then 
follow.  We  cannot  but  admire  this  part  of  the  ritual. 
The  invocation  of  Aijuna  is  plainly  allegorical,  and 
implies  that  the  approaching  day  may  repair  the 
omissions  of  that  which  has  just  passed  by.  The  invo- 
cation of  the  spiritual  guide  is  expressed  in  terms 
worthy  of  Christianity — “ Oh,  Guru  ! in  obedience 
to  thy  commands,  1 descend  from  my  couch  ! Oh, 
Guru  ! I know  what  is  right,  but  I do  it  not  ! I know 
what  is  wrong,  but  I forsake  it  not  !*’  Ablutions  with 
water,  and  frictions  with  earth,  or  the  mud  of  the 
Ganges  then  follow  j these  are  performed  with  much 
exactness,  according  to  the  minute  cereuioninl  before 
mentioned  ; tbe  particulars  of  which  arc  detailed  by 
Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Colebrookc  in  the  works  named 
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below.  Prayers  called  Sind'byh,  and  a hrima  or  burnt  BRAH- 
sacrifice  conclude  the  first  service  of  the  day.  The  MAN. 
study  of  tbe  Vidas  occupies  the  principal  part  of  the 
time  that  elapsesbefore  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  when 
the  morning  rites  are  repeated : after  which  the  novice 
begs  for  food  at  a few  houses,  and  having  returned 
home,  obtains  his  guru's  permission  to  eat.  Graces 
arc  said  before  ami  after  eating,  and  not  a word  is 
allowed  to  be  uttered  during  the  meal.  The  morning 
services  are  repeated  at  dusk ; two  or  three  hours 
more  are  spent  in  study,  and  he  retires  to  rest  on  u 
truss  of  straw,  or  the  skin  of  a wild  beast.  Docility 
and  abstinence,  in  a very  high  degree,  are  required 
during  this  noviciate.  “ The  Brahmhch4ri,”  says  Abu’l 
fazl,  “ uses  neither  surmah  ( collyrium ) nor  oil,  and 
never  goes  where  there  is  singing,  dancing  or  gaming. 

He  never  kills  any  animal,  and  has  no  commerce  with 
women.  He  never  cats  of  any  dish  till  his  instructor 
has  tasted  it.  He  is  enjoined  to  abstain  from  lying, 
anger,  avarice  and  envy  } and  is  forbidden  to  sneak  ill 
of  any  one,  even  although  he  may  deserve  it/*  " A 
novice,”  according  to  the  Tantra  afira,  “ must  honour 
his  guru  as  one  who  rescues  him  from  the  path  of  sin, 
and  places  him  in  the  way  of  holiness.”  This  severe 
state  of  probation  is  sometimes  continued  for  eight 
and  forty  years,  but  usually  lasts  only  for  five. 

The  second  degree  is  commenced  by  a singular 2*  CrtbwtTi 
form,  bearing  a resemblance  to  what  might  be  termed 
the  emblematical  conditions  required  by  some  of  our 
ancient  tenures.  The  novice,  taking  up  his  staff,  pre- 
tends to  set  out  for  the  forest  where  he  means  to 
dedicate  all  his  days  to  spiritual  study  and  contem- 
plation, becoming  a complete  anchoret,  and  living  on 
the  charity  of  the  passing  stranger  : but  bis  parents 
withhold  him,  exclaiming  u Return,  oh  child  ! thou 
shall  not  go  into  the  wilderness.  We  will  supply  thee 
with  alms ! Marry,  become  a householder,  and  perform 
the  duties  of  a GrThast'ha !"  For  the  twelve  following 
days  he  must  use  extraordinary  abstinence,  and  take 
the  greatest  care  not  even  to  see  the  face  of  a stidra. 

On  the  twelfth  he  bathes  as  usual,  and  immediately 
afterwards  throws  his  staff  into  the  stream,  repeating 
the  formularies  by  which  he  renounces  the  state  of  a 
Brahmhchuri.  He  soon  afterwards  marries,  and  then 
adds  to  his  former  acts  of  devotion  daily  oblations 
(sr&dd’ha)  to  the  manes  of  his  ancestors,  libations  of 
g'hf,  or  clarified  butler,  or  the  hdma  (the  sacred  fire,) 
and  adoration  of  the  SklngrAma  and  the  cow  j of 
which  the  former  is  a perforated  stone  found  in  Nlp&l, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  Vishnu. 

" When  the  father  of  a family,”  says  Menu  in  his  3-  B<n- 
Institutes,  44  perceives  his  muscles  become  flaccid  and  Pr®*,*L 
his  hair  grey,  and  sees  the  child  of  his  child,  let  him 
then  seek  refuge  in  a forest.  Abandoning  all  food  eaten 
in  towns,  and  all  his  household  utensils,  let  him  repair 
to  the  lonely  wood,  committing  the  care  of  his  wife 
to  her  sons,  or  accompanied  by  her,  if  she  choose  to 
attend  him.  Let  him  take  up  his  consecrated  fire,  and 
all  his  domestic  implements  of  making  oblations  to  it, 
and  departing  from  the  town  to  the  forest,  let  him 
dwell  in  it,  with  complete  power  over  his  organs  of 
sense  and  of  action.  With  ninny  sorts  of  pure  food, 
such  as  holy  sages  used  to  eat ; with  green  herbs, 
roots  and  fruit  ; let  him  perform  the  five  great  sacra- 
ments. introducing  them  with  due  ceremonies.  Let 
him  wear  a black  antelope's  hide,  or  a vesture  of 
bark  j let  him  bathe  evening  and  morning  ; let  him 
5 s 
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BRAH-  suffer  the  hairs  of  his  head,  his  beard  and  his  nails 
MAN.  to  grow  continually.  Prom  such  food  as  he  may  eat, 
let  him,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  make  offerings 
and  give  alms  j and  with  presents  of  water,  roots  and 
fruit,  let  him  honour  those  who  visit  his  hermitage. 
Let  him  be  constantly  engaged  in  reading  the  Vidas  ; 
patient  of  all  extremities  ; universally  benevolent,  with 
n mind  intent  on  the  Supreme  Being  ; a perpetual 
giver,  hut  no  receiver  of  gifts  ; with  tender  affection 
for  all  animated  bodies.  Let  him  slide  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  ground  ; or  let  him  stand  a whole  day 
on  tip-toe  ; or  let  him  continue  in  motion,  rising  and 
sitting  alternately  : but  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at 
sunset,  let  him  go  to  the  waters  and  bathe.  In  the  hot 
season,  let  him  sit  exposed  to  five  fires  ; four  blazing 
around  him,  with  the  sun  above  : in  the  rain,  let  him 
stand  uncovered,  without  even  a mantle,  and  where 
the  clouds  pour  the  heaviest  showers  : in  the  cold 
season,  let  him  wear  a humid  vesture  ; and  let  him 
increase  by  degrees  the  austerity  of  his  devotion. 
Then,  having  reported  his  holy  fires,  as  the  law 
directs,  in  his  mind,  let  him  live  without  external 
fire,  without  a mansion,  wholly  silent,  feeding  on 
roots  nnd  fruit.  Or  the  hermit  may  bring  food  from 
a town,  having  received  it  in  a basket  of  leaves,  in  his 
naked  hand,  or  in  a potsherd  ; and  then  let  him  swallow 
eight  mouthfuls.  A Br&hman,  becoming  void  of  sorrow 
and  fear,  and  having  shaken  off  his  body  by  any  of 
those  modes  which  great  sages  practised,  rises  to 
exaltation  in  the  divine  essence."  This  is  the  state 
and  penance  of  the  VAnaprast’has  or  anchorets  of  the 
forest ; the  third  degree  to  which  a Brahman  ought 
to  aspire.  It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  last  clause 
in  the  passage,  quoted  from  Menu,  is  well  explained 
by  another  in  the  Ayin  Acbari,  which  says,  that  if  the 
Grih&st'ha  he  weary'  of  life,  he  travels  towards  the 
east,  or  north,  till  he  expires  with  fatigue,  or  throws 
himself  into  a fire,  or  precipitates  himself  from  an 
eminence,  or  drowns  himself ; and  is  sure  of  being 
rewarded  with  mucta,  or  admission  into  heaven. 
Suicide  and  self-immolation,  as  is  well  known,  arc 
favorite  doctrines  of  the  Hindi!  creed. 

Brali  mH-  When  he  has  become  ( void  of  all  sorrow  and  fear/ 
juvitni.  »nd  is  entirely  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  Deity, 
he  has  attained  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  four  degrees 
(fisrama;)  and  is  a Brahmhjuy&ni,  one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  God  1 though  oil  the  four  Vidas  are 
held  in  equal  estimation,  and  are  all  studied  by  devout 
Brfhmans,  some  allowing  twelve  years  for  each  of 
them,  yet  one  is  generally  selected  as  the  peculiar 
object  of  study;  and  hence  four  sects  have  arisen, 
according  ns  preference  is  given  to  the  Rig,  Yajur, 
5>&m,  or  At’herva  Vida.  The  Br&hmans  also  belong 
to  other  orthodox  sects,  of  Sauvas,  Viush  novas,  and 
Sixktas  ; and  consequently  place  themselves  peculiarly 
under  the  guardianship  of  Siva,  Vishnu,  or  Durgfe, 
whose  distinguishing  murks  are  traced  on  their  fore- 
heads : hut  it  is  only  in  the  first  and  third  that  many 
Br&hmnns  are  to  be  found. 

The  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  aBrlhmnnis  main- 
tained, in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  by  a great 
number  of  most  severe  penalties.  The  murder  of  one 
of  that  order,  robbing  him,  fee.  or  having  intercourse 
with  his  wife,  are  placed  in  the  list  of  sins  almost 
Inexpiable  ; and  completely  shut  the  offender  out  of 
society.  Even  the  slaughter  of  a cow  belonging  to  a 
Brahman,  requires  the  following  penance.  A continu- 


ance with  the  head  shorn  for  thirty  days  in  the  cow-  BRAH- 
house,  clothed  in  a cow's  hide,  and  fed  upon  barley  MAN. 
boiled  in  a cow's  urine : a bath  of  the  same  fluid,  y— 
during  the  two  following  months,  are  the  beginning 
of  the  punishment.  Dust  raised  by  the  feet  of  cows 
must  be  eaten,  and  the  cow-house  must  be  watched 
by  the  penitent,  sitting  upright  and  cross-legged 
through  the  whole  night : and  ten  cows  with  a bull 
must  l>e  offered  to  a learned  Brahman,  to  complete 
the  expiation.  The  mere  act  of  eating  with  a person 
of  the  lower  castes,  renders  a Brihman  impure,  and 
requires  a heavy  fine  by  way  of  atonement ; extreme 
debasement  in  the  oppressed,  and  excess  of  arrogance, 
self-sufficiency  and  vanity  in  the  favoured  classes, 
must  be  the  consequences  of  such  a system  ; and 
both  of  these  we  find  existing  ; so  that  after  making 
every  allowance  for  prejudice  and  narrow  views  in 
some,  as  well  as  an  ill -grounded  partiality  in  others, 
who  have  given  us  accounts  of  the  Hindus,  the  result 
of  a comparison  of  their  varying  statements,  will  be 
far  from  favourable  to  the  Brdhmani  considered  as  a 
body,  or  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  profess.  The  truth  seems,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
to  lie  between  the  two  extremes;  nnd,  as  there  is 
more  pure  morality  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindiis,  and 
less  evil  arising  from  the  grossness  of  their  mytho- 
logical poems,  than  one  party  is  willing  to  allow;  10 
arc  the  mischievous  effects  of  their  exclusive,  ascetic 
doctrines,  on  the  sacred  order,  and  of  their  indecent 
exhibitions  on  the  inferior  classes  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  other.  The  well-informed,  in  short,  and  well- 
disposed,  fix  upon  the  good  principles  taught  by  their 
philosophers,  and  allegorize  away  the  offensive  parts 
of  their  pur&nas,  as  the  Platonic  philosophers  did  with 
regard  to  the  Grecian  mythology  ; while  the  vicious 
and  illiterate  have  little  or  no  check  from  their  creed, 
and  arc  often  spurred  on  in  their  career  by  ceremonies 
and  expressions  w hich  are  understood  by  them  in  all 
their  literal  grossness. 

On  comparing  the  Gymnosnphists  described  by  the  Ancient 
Greeks  and  Roman  writers,  with  the  Br&hmuns  of  the  accounts.' 
present  day,  the  coincidence  in  their  habits  and  insti- 
tutions, shew  that  the  character  and  religion  of  the 
Uindhs  has  continued  almost  unaltered  through  a long 
lapse  of  ages.  Their  abode  in  the  forests  ; application 
to  astronomy  ; employment  as  ministers  of  the  Indian 
Princes ; and  care  in  giving  lessons  of  religion  and 
morality  to  the  people  : their  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  severe  penances,  continual  hymns  and  sacrifices 
to  the  Gods  ; frequent  acts  of  devotion  and  fasting; 
abstraction  from  all  worldly  pursuits,  nnd  desire  of 
reunion  with  the  Divinity,  arc  mentioned  by  Porphyry, 
nnd  others  of  the  ancients,  as  claiming  the  admiration 
and  reverence  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  According  to 
Strabo,  they  selected  the  most  promising  children,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  by  education  for  admission  into 
their  order ; for,  as  Arrian  had  been  informed,  they 
alone  could  adopt  into  their  own,  members  selected 
from  the  other  castes.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to 
quote  all  the  passages  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the 
Br&htnans  arc  mentioned,  and  ns  most  of  the  points  in 
which  their  accounts  arc  confirmed  by  recent  observa- 
tions have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  add  a brief  abstract  of  such  peculiarities  recorded  by 
these,  as  arc  not  found  in  the  practice  or  writings  of 
the  Hindhs  themselves,  llicrocles  says,  that  they 
wore  garments  made  of  an  incombustible  texture 
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BRAH-  which  was  cleansed  and  whitened  instead  of  being 
MAN.  consumed  by  fire,  and  which  must  therefore  have 
— been  asbestus.  Divination  was  exclusively  exercised 
BRAID,  by  them,  according  to  Arrian,  particularly  when  un- 
favorable  seasons,  or  public  calamities  were  appre- 
hended ■,  but  they  never  exercised  their  power  of 
diving  into  futurity  with  regard  to  private  concerns, 
restricting  it  entirely  to  public  affairs.  Silence  was  the 
only  punishment  inflicted  on  the  soothsayer,  who  had 
failed  a third  time  in  his  divinations.  Their  diet  con- 
sisted not  only  in  the  fruit,  but  in  the  bark  of  certain 
trees,  which  was  sweet  and  nutritious.  Their  mode 
of  living  was  the  most  austere  and  remote  from  all 
indulgence  ; and  that.  He  intimates,  was  the  reason 
why  they  were  allowed  to  adopt  individuals  belonging 
to  the  other  castes.  Strabo  observes,  that  they  did 
not  seek  for  scholars,  but  gave  instructions  to  such  ns 
would  come  to  hear  them  > if,  however,  their  disciples 
spoke,  or  even  spat,  they  were  excluded  for  that 
day  from  hearing  their  dieoourses.  After  a period  of 
thirty-seven  years,  their  disciples  were  allowed  to  relax 
from  such  - excessive  rigour  ; to  indulge  in  animal 
food,  provided  they  abstained  from  the  flesh  of  such 
beasts  as  labour  for  man  ; they  were  then  permitted 
to  marry,  but  not  to  instruct  their  wives  in  the  mys- 
teries of  their  philosophy,  least  the  women  should 
either  divulge  the  secret ; or,  by  becoming  more 
learned,  fancy  themselves  released  from  the  necessity 
of  obeying  their  husbands.  The  philosophical  specu- 


lations of  the  Brdhmans,  which  will  he  detailed  in  J1RAH- 
another  article,  approached  nearly  to  those  of  the  MAN. 
Greeks  ; but  the  Indian  sages  bad  a considerable  ad- 
vantage  over  their  western  brethren,  from  the  pos-  _ 
session  of  n mythological  system  more  manifestly 
allegorical  than  that  of  the  Greeks  ; and  from  having 
been  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Vidus,  more 
intellectual  as  well  as  more  simple,  than  the  gaudy 
superstructure  afterwards  raised  upon  it  j for  in  those 
ancient  books,  the  objects  presented  for  the  adoration 
of  the  worshipper  are  aerial  beings,  the  elements,  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  ■,  the  works  ami  apparent  agents 
of  the  Deity ; and  the  visible  manifestations  of  an  in- 
visible Creator. 

(Tertullinn.  ApoU/gct.  c.  4.;  Augustin.  Dr  ck'Uate 
Dei ; Clemens  Alex.  Stroma 1. 1. 1.;  Strabo.  Geogr.  xv.j 
Diodor.  Sic.  ii. ; Arrian.  Ind.  p.  3‘i4  ; Philostrat.  Vita 
AjtoUon. ; Bernier,  Mtnwires  dc f Empire  du  Grand  Mogol ; 

Lord’s  Religion  a f the  Banians ; Maurice's  History  of 
Ifindostan  and  Indian  Antiquities ; Asiatic  Researches ; 
Universal  History,  vl. ; Fra  Puolino  da  .San  Bartolomeo 
Travels  i Ayeen  Akbery,  ii.  t Dow’s  Hindustan,  i.  • 

Foster's  Travels,  i. ; (Craufurd’s)  Sketches  of  the  Hin- 
doos ; Quentin  Craufurd's  Researches,  ii, ; Institutes  of 
Menu,  luliab.  Review,  x.  and  xii. ; Ward's  fiew  of  the 
Hist.  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  ii. ; Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws  ,i  Colebrooke’s  Digest  of  Hindi!  Law  ; Soloyns, 
Description  des  Coutures  tics  Hhulous,  Paris,  1&08.) 


BRAID,  e.'l  Bray,  brayed , braid.  See  Abraio. 
Braid,  n.  > Applied  to  any  frequent  or  sudden  and 
Bratd,  adj.J  violent  action  or  motion.  The  adjec- 
tive, used  by  Sbakspeare,  seems  to  denote,  sudden 
and  violent. 

To  break,  pull  or  tear  ; — to  start,  leap  or  spring : to 
make  on  irruption,  sally,  assault,  onset,  insurrection, 
revolt.  Sec  Dr.  Jamieson  in  V.  Brade,  who  assigns 
(unnecessarily)  various  etymologies  for  various  appli- 
cations of  the  same  word.  See  Tooke,  ii.  47.  See  Bray. 

A gret  oV  he  woldc  brridr  a doun,  u sroal  xerde  were, 

And  here  forth  in  hia  bond,  }at  fair  forte  a fore. 

X.  tiloacester,  p,  L*'J. 

When  pe  day  wu  ent,  to  rent  men  wer  idle  laid, 

Isaac  pan  repent,  }at  he  to  R.  said. 

Fullc  stille  away  be  went,  }at  was  a then**  braid. 

R.  Urarntt,  p.  164. 

Ink  broker  had  he  »l*i  n,  Waleis  £at  is  said, 
he  more  Ink  was  fayn,  to  do  William  ^at  braid. 

Id.  p.  329. 

And  whan  he  saw  how  stille  that  I lay, 

He  was  agast,  and  wold  have  fled  away. 

Til  at  the  last  out  of  my  fwough  I brayde. 

O,  hast  thou  slain  me,  false  theef ? 1 sayde, 

And  for  my  fond  thus  hast  thnn  mordred  me. 

Chaucer.  The  Wf  of  Rather,  Prol&gwe,  v,  6381 . 

Poe  fore  almost  out  of  his  wit  he  brayde. 

And  to  his  goddes  pitously  he  preid 

For  socour.  Id.  The  Monies  Tale , v.  14456. 

■ ■ And  sodeinly 

His  swerdc  all  naked  out  be  braide 
In  his  fool  I hast,  and  thus  he  saidc . 

I run  cause  of  dua  felonir, 

So  it  is  reason,  that  1 die. 

Gower.  Cos/,  .dm.  hook  ii.  fol.  55. 


For  Hercules  hade  of  tiyna  toke, 

TUI  it  was  vnderne  high  and  mo 
And  Uum  he  gan  to  sigh  sore. 

And  sodeinly  he  bray  dr  of  slepr. 

Cower.  Caitf.  Am.  hook  r.  fol.  101. 

He  hrlgeth  to  the  matter  after  hia  twoo  yens  rauslug  thereupo, 
neither  in  sight  of  any  subaUunriftll  learning,  nor  vet  anyc  proofe 
of  reason  or  natural  wytte,  but  onely  a rashe  maliciousc  frAtickc 
braide.  Sir  Them  at  Mores  Worker,  fol.  442. 

Diana.  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braide 

Marry  that  will,  1 line  and  die  a maid. 

iihahtyare.  Alts  well  that  ends  util,  fol.  246. 

Bbaid,  or  "I 

Brrid,  ».  ^ A.  S.  bredan  ; Dutch,  breydei i : to 

Braid,  *.  f knit,  to  plight,  to  wreathe. 

Bra'idbd,  adj.  ) 

Whose  apparel!  shall  not  be  outward  with  braided  lie* re.  A 
hanging*  ou  of  gold,  either  in  putting  on  of  irorgiotis  apparel!  : 
but  let  the  hid  man  of  the  hert  lie  vneorupt,  with  a Dclte  nod  quiet 
spirit,  which  spirit  is  before  God  a tLiagc  much  set  hy. 

Rible,  1551.  1 Kyis.  Peter,  eh.  111. 

Lvkewyse  also  tbe  weroen  that  tike}*  nrnyo  them  aelues  in 
comiya  apparell  wyth  sbawefnstncs  and  discrete  behaueourc,  not 
wyth brvydtd  lieerc,  other  goldr,  or  r carle-*,  or  costly  arnw. 

Id.  1551.  1 Eyis.  Timet  ky,  ch.  iu 
The  single  twymed  curdca  may  no  such  stress*  iudure. 

As  cables  branded  thre-fould  may,  togcllwr  w ret  Inti  sure. 

Surrey.  Ecclesiastes. 

S.  Peter  saitb ; let  not  the  outward  appsrell  of  wonten  bee 
decked  with  the  branding  of  hir  hulre,  not  vrith  wrapping  of  guide 
about  it,  or  goodly  cloatking  : hut  tbe  mind  and  the  conscience, 
that  to  not  scene  with  eye*,  if  it  be  pure  A quiet,  that  Is  a godly 
thing  and  excellent  afore  God.  And  S.  Paul  saith  ; women  in  their 
array  should*  appwr *11  themwlucs  with  shamefastnea  and  sober- 
Bes,  and  not  with  bray  its  of  their  hai  res,  or  gold*,  or  pcarlcs  or 
precious  clothing  t but  a*  women  ought  to  doe,  let  them  shew  vertuo 
by  good  wwkes.  Viats,  Christian  Woman. 
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Behold,  behold,  they  iwucr  stand  content 
With  God,  with  kind*,  with  any  help  of  arte, 

But  curk  their  lock*,  with  bodkins  and  with  A raid*, 

/ But  dye  their  hc*rc,  with  sundry  vibtill  sleights. 

GairatfW.  Eptlugu*  to  the  Steel  Glass. 
Thv  colour*  I drro'il  with  can*, 
tVliU’h  were  unknown  before  : 

Which  since  that,  'in  their  braided  hair 
The  Nymph*  and  Silvan*  wore. 

Drayton,  The  Qnext  if  Cynthia, 
When  1k*  [Alexander]  aawe  he  could*  not  finde  the  end  of  the 
theuge*,  that  wer  hidilen  within  the  wrethe*,  constraining  the  oracle 
to  the  uttrrinonstr . He  cutte  the  wrethe*  a sunder  with  a aworde, 
and  ao  when  he  had  loused  the  wreathe*,  he  found  the  end*  of  the 
knotte*  wythin  the  bratdei.  Arthur  Guldyng.  Justine,  fol.  M. 
The  richeat  colours,  flowery  Carmel  wear*. 

Red  fillets,  cross'd  with  purple,  braid  thy  hair*. 

Parnell,  The  gift  of  Poetry. 

She  was,  it  seem*,  a person  of  distinction,  for  *bc  every  day 
came  to  him  in  a different  dress,  of  the  most  beautiful  shells, 
bugle*  and  breder.  Spectator,  No.  1 1. 

Fresh  a*  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair; 

Adown  her  shoulder*  fell  her  length  of  hair  ; 

A ribband  did  the  braided  tm***  hind. 

The  rest  was  loose,  and  wanton'd  in  the  wind. 

Dry  den.  Palamon  and  Arcite * 

O nymph  reserv'd,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  Sun 
Sits'in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirta, 

With  brede  ethereal  wore. 

O'er  hang  Ids  wavy  bed.  Collin*.  Ode  to  Earning. 

All  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind 
In  braided  dance  their  murmurs  joind. 

And  all  the  bright  uncounted  power*, 

Who  feed  on  heaven's  ambrosial  flowers. 

Id.  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 

BRAIL,  v.  I The  ropes  used  to  truss  up  n sail  to 
Brail,  n.  / the  yard  or  innst  whereto  it  is  attached, 
are,  in  a general  sense,  called  brails.  Falconer,  note 
13  on  The  Shipwreck,  can.  2. 

The  main  sail,  by  the  squall  so  lately  rent, 

In  streaming  pendants  flying  ia  unbent ; 

With  brail*  refut'd  another  soon  prepar'd, 

Ascending  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 

Falconer.  Shipureeh , can.  2. 
Peep,  on  her  aide,  the  reeling  vessel  lies : 

Hr  at  l up  the  mixen  quick  ! the  master  cries. 

Id.  Ib.  can.  2. 

*1  A.  S.  brtrgen ; Dutch,  brtynt. 
Junius  and  Skinner  concur  in 
referring  to  the  Gr.  fiptypa, 
sinciput ; quod  cat  (Skinner  adds) 
^cerebri  srdes.  fipey/ut,  Eustathius 
says,  (in  II.  e.v.  585.)  is  so  called 
urb  iS  fipc\civ,  to  wet,  to  moist- 
en because  in  infants  that  part 
is  wet  or  moist. 

To  brain,  is  to  deprive  of  the  brain,  to  knock  out 
the  brains. 

Ac  be  emperour  mid  his  scbeld  )ro  stok  hente  ynow, 

And  draw  bys  swerd  an  hey,  A tu  )y  grondc  faste  alow, 

And  smot  Neuavn  porj  ]v  hcltu  aomdel  toward  )*e  brayn. 

H.  GloHcetlcr,  p.  49. 
The  long  day  with  s pc* res  slurp  ygronnd 
With  arowa,  darts,  « weeds,  and  maces  fel 
They  fight,  A bringrn  borne  A man  to  ground 
And  with  bir  axe*  out  the  bralne*  quel. 

Chancer,  Troilui,  book  lr. 

Yet  haac  I prooued  them  openly  with  the  cverlastynge  word*  of 
God  and  that  not  wroonge,  nor  wrested  after  my  Ivghte  brayne , 
hut  after  the  exposition  of  clcrkcly  doctour*,  yea  and  that  of  the 
oldest  A of  the  best.  Hamer.  War  Art,  fol.  355. 

And  In  very  deed  it  were  better  to  lie  married  vnto  an  image, 
or  a picture,  or  ynlo  a painted  table  than  to  bee  married  to  a 
vicious,  or  a foolish,  or  a brainier*  man. 

Fives  Christian  Woman, 


BRAIN,  c.( 

Bra  iv,  r. 
Bra'imrh, 
Bra'ixi.kam, 
Bba'tvpav, 
Brainsick, 
Bra'ivsicklv, 
Bha'inricknrbs, 
Bra'ixivokm. 


When  rash  mbridlcd  youth  hod  run  his  rrcklesoe  race,  BRAIN. 

And  caried  me  with  rarelense  course  to  many  a great  disgrace,  _ 

Then  riper  mellowed  yearea,  thought  good  to  turn*  their  trade,  BRAIN 

And  bad  repentance  hohle  the  reines,  to  rule  the  braintirhc  ia<k.  L*  ALEU. 

Gascoigne.  Wecde*.  > | n , 
He  sayd,  this  uncment  ft  to  godc, 

That,  if  a man  be  braynscode, 

And  be  war  ones  auovni  with  yt, 

Rmertly  told  be  hare  his  wit. 

I'vunc  naif  C«ri*,  I.  1756. 

Gyuyng  them  warnyng,  that  the  archer*  and  other  of  the 
coman  people  were  alied  together  to  the  number  of  vi.  m.  to  tb6- 
tent  to  breynn*  or  to  kyll  them  in  thevr  lodgyngis,  eythcr  by 
nyght,  or  by  day.  fYoirra'rt.  Crony cte,  v.  C.  16. 

**  I did  not  read  to  the  intent  to  be  edified  thereby  nor  to  seeke 
the  glorie  of  God  : contrariwise,  arrogantly  to  lie  seditious  and 
to  dispute  thereof,  and  priuately  to  interpret  it  after  my  owne 
brayne  and  affection." 

Stove.  Anna , 1553.  Queen  Mary. 

Because  the  work  might  in  truth  be  judged  brainitk,  if  nothing 
but  amorous  humour  were  luuidled  therein,  1 have  interwoven 
matters  historical,  which  unexplained,  might  defraud  the  mind  of 
much  content  Drayton.  To  the  Header. 

The  upper  part  of  this  root  (for  it  groveth  double)  stamped 
with  frankincence  and  mixt  with  wine  of  equal!  weight,  and  so 
made  into  salve,  draweth  out  the  spills  or  broken  shales  in  the 
brain-pan  or  scull.  Holland.  Pit  me,  ▼.  il,  fol.  233. 

Whilst  charming  fancies  moue  me  to  rroeale 
The  idle  raning*  of  my  brainsieke  youth, 

My  heart  doth  pant  within,  to  heare  my  ntouth 
Vnfold  the  follies  which  U would  conceal*. 

Stirling.  Aurora , Sonnet  L 

Cowardise  is  nothing  with  them  hut  heedful  warinesac  i Irain- 
tichneue  they  entitle  promptitude,  quicanesse,  and  erkritie. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  77. 

Lady.  Who  was  it,  that  thus  cry’d  ? why  worthy  Thane, 

You  doe  vnhend  your  noble  strength,  to  tbinke 
So  braine-nehly  of  thing*  : goe  get  some  water, 

And  wash  tid*  filthie  witness  from  your  hand. 

Shahapeare.  Macbeth,  fol.  136. 

Wheras  I briefly  mentioned  certain  heads  of  discourse,  which  l 
referrid  to  a place  more  proper  according  to  my  method,  to  be 
treated  there  at  full  with  all  their  reasons  about  them,  this  brain- 
worm  against  all  tbc  law*  of  dispute,  will  need*  deal  with  them 
here.  Milton.  CoUuterion. 

As  Homer  tell*  us  tliat  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real  blood, 
but  only  something  tike  it,  so  we  found  that  the  brain  of  a beau 
is  not  real  brain,  but  only  something  like  it. 

Spectator,  No.  275. 

I do  not  know  to  whom  I can  more  properly  apply  myself  far 
relief  from  this  fantastical  evil,  than  to  yourself ; whom  1 earnestly 
implore  to  accommodate  n»e  with  a method  how  to  settle  mr  head 
and  cool  my  brain-pan.  Id.  No.  167. 

Let  thoie  who  boast  the  uncommon  gift  of  brain*, 

The  laurel  pluck,  and  wear  il  for  their  pains ; 

Fresh  on  their  brows  for  ages  let  It  bloom 
And,  ages  past,  still  flourish  round  their  tomb. 

Churchill.  The  Candidate. 

Ill-fated  youth  ! what  stars  malignant  shed 
Their  baneful  influence  o'er  thy  brainless  head, 

Doom'd  to  be  ever  writing,  never  read. 

P.  Whitehead.  State  I hence*. 

Mark  well  the  genius  of  this  fiery  place, 

The  wild  amusement*  of  the  brainsick  race, 

Wlioae  mind*  the  beam*  of  Titan,  too  intense, 

Affect  with  frcnxy,  and  distract  the  sense. 

Fau  ke*.  A Voyage  la  the  Planet*. 

BRAINE  L*  ALEU,  a small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  southern  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Brabant, 
situated  in  the  mail  from  Nivclle*  to  Brussels,  con- 
taining about  2500  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
employed  in  manufactures  of  woollen  and  glass.  At 
the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo  the  right  of  the 
British  forces  extended  nearly  to  this  town. 
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BR  VIVE  I1RAINE  LE  COMTE,  a town  In  the  Netherlands. 
COMTE,  Prov'ncc  Hminanlt,  containing  about  3000 

‘ inhabitants,  who  arc  noted  for  their  manufacture  of 

DRAKE,  hoc  thread  used  by  the  lacemakcrs  of  Brussels.  It 
formerly  contained  a fortress  and  an  ancient  tower, 
the  latter  of  which  tradition  ascribed  to  Brennus,  the 
General  of  the  Gall*  Senones  / but  it  was  blown  up  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1677#  and  a church  has  been  erected 
on  or  near  the  site.  Brainc  le  Comte  is  about  15 
miles  nearly  north-east  of  Mona. 

BRAINTREE,  a large,  town  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
connected  with  the  village  of  Bocking,  with  which  it 
forms  a continuous  street.  Braintree,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  was  a hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Raines,  but 
its  great  increase  erected  it  into  a separate  parish.  In 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was  largely  colonized  by 
fugitives  from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  d’Alva  in 
the  Netherlands  ; these  first  introduced  the  manufac- 
ture of  baize  and  serge  into  England,  a trade  which  is 
still  carried  on  In  Braintree.  Population,  in  1821 , 2983. 
The  river  Pant,  here  called  the  Blackwuter,  flows 
through  the  village  of  Bocking.  The  church  of  this 
last,  which  is  a rectory,  is  a peculiar  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  anti  is  one  of  those  which  has  Deans 
attached  to  it.  Population,  in  1821,  2786.  Distance 
from  London  40  miles  north-east. 

BRAKE,  that  which  breaketh  j sc.  the  strength, 
the  spirit,  the  temper  j that  which  restrains,  holds,  or 
keeps  in,  confines,  curbs,  tumes,  subdues. 

Bat  such  as  haur  their  stables  ful  yfriuiglit 
With  pantpred  jttclri,  ought  therewithal  to  woy, 

What  great  eacesve,  vpoi  them  may  be  spent, ’ 

How  many  pore,  (which  nrde  nor  brake  nor  bit) 

Might  therewithal,  in  godly  wise  be  fedde. 

Gatcoigne,  The  Steel  Glast. 

In  hir  right  hand  (which  to  and  fro  did  shake) 

She  bare  a akourge,  with  many  a knottic  string, 

And  in  her  left,  a snaffle  bit  or  brake, 

Brltott  with  gold,  and  many  a gingling  ring. 

1<L  Ib. 

But  the  law  bad  them  in  incite  a brake,  that  they  rouble  not 
chose,  but  graunt,  that  they  bad  well  doemed  punishrment,  for 
■o  muebe  as  it  could  not  be  (ImM|  hut  that  it  was  good  and 
hoaeste,  which*  was  by  the  law  comuiannded. 

L'dtxtt.  Galatki,  ch.  ill. 

This  ltnrrphal  wa*  a pasting  faire  horse  fierce  A ful  of  courage, 
whiche  Philip  had  lKMU.'bt  of  a Th*s*uli*  for  thirtene  tnlf-t*  A 
because  of  hts  fiercenc&t,  kepte  him  within  a hr  tike  of  iron  bar  res. 

llrt  mlc.  Quinta*  Curtin t,  fol.  6. 

Among  engiacs  of  artillery,  the  Crete*  invented  the  scorpion 
or  crooe-bow  : the  Syrians,  the  catapult : the  I'heuieians  the 
bnlbt  or  brake,  and  the  iling.  Holland.  Plinie,  V.  k.  189. 

Bkakk,  "1  Brake  or  bracken  is  pcrlmps  so  called, 

Bra'ky.  / fays  Skinner,  quia  fragilis  ext ; easy  to 
break. 

A brake , Junius  refers  to  the  same  origin.  Any 
place  covered  with  such  undergrowth  ns  bracken , 
briars,  or  brambles,  is  so  called. 

So  sheep*  with  wool  nrc  clad, 
their  maiatrrs  haue  the  gainc. 

So  birds  do  build  their  ne*Lt  on  braket 
and  put  themwluc*  to  paine. 

Tmrbrrvite.  The  lover finding  kit  Love. 

Repair*  to  hear*  the  wedded  make 
And  late  ycoupled  in  a knote, 

The  Philomel*  that  aits  In  braket. 

And  tel  la  of  Tercua  troth  by  note. 

Id.  The  Lover  haying  redress,  ^-c, 


The  fields  of  combat  here  are  beds  of  dowse,  BRAKE. 

Or  beeped  Silica  voder  sluwlic  brake* — * 

But  come  and  ace  our  queen*  with  golden  crown*  BRAM- 

That  all  her  servants  bleat  A Imp  pic  make*.  BLE. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  XV,  SL  64.  mm* 

The  nimble  squirrel  noting  Ik* re. 

Her  mossy  dray  that  inakea  ; 

And  laugh  to  see  the  dusty  deer 
Come  bounding  oer  the  braket. 

Drayton.  The  Quest  tf  Cinlkia. 

Why  kept  he  not  amongst  the  franca  ? 

Or  on  tl»e  ropaes  bv. 

Or  in  the  wnoda,  and  braky  glronei. 

Where  hawea  and  acorna  lie. 

Browne.  The  Skepheard*  Pipe, 

1 ■ — TUr  juicy  jrrorea 

Put  forth  tl»eir  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 

Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display’d, 

In  full  luxuriance  to  the  aigbing  gales ; ' 

Where  the  deer  rmlle  through  the  twining  brake, 

And  the  birds  sing  conceal'd.  Thornton.  Spring. 

Thus,  at  tlte  shut  of  ev'n,  the  weary  bird 
Learn  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cow'rs  down,  and  dorrs  till  the  dawn  uf  dny. 

Then  claps  her  wcll-fledg'd  wing*  and  bears  away. 

Blair.  The  Grave . 

Bbakk,  the  English  name  for  the  Fieri t aquilina,  or 
common  Fern. 

BRAMA,  Sohn. ; Cut.  bream,  in  Zoology,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Squamipennes , 
order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces.  Generic  character : 
forehead  very  perpendicular  \ tail  forked  and  rigid. 

Of  this  genus,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  species 
well  ascertained,  viz.  B.  Rail,  Schneid. ; Sparus  Rail, 

Bloch  ; B.  Marina,  Ray ; Sea  Bream.  It  measures 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  has  much  the  figure  of 
the  common  Bream  ; the  front  is  so  vertical  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  muzzle  having  been  cut  off ; 
the  mouth  is  directed  upwards  j the  dorsal  fin  extends 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  is 
covered  with  brood  stiff  scales,  as  arc  also  the  anal 
and  caudal  fins  ; the  teeth  long  and  hooked,  and  one 
of  the  outer  row’s  very  strong  ; the  back  black  and 
becoming  lighter  by  degrees,  till  the  belly  is  of  a silvery 
colour  ; all  the  fins  of  a dingy  red  except  the  dorsal, 
which  is  reddish  at  its  base,  but  of  a bluish  green 
above.  They  are  found,  according  to  Larlpede  in  the 
strait  which  divides  England  from  France,  along  the 
western  French  const,  and  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  j they  arc  considered  very  good  for  the  table. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal ; Bloch,  Sy  sterna  Icthyobgia  t 
Lacepede,  Histoire  Naturelle  ttes  Poissons;  Ray.  Synopsis 
Piscinm. 

BRAMBER,  a Borough  town  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  though  now  a mere  village,  was  once  of 
Aufiicicnt  importance  to  give  its  name  to  the  Rape  in 
which  it  is  situated.  It  adjoins  the  Borough  of 
Stcvning,  and  each  returns  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. A small  stream  flows  near  the  town,  and  the 
ruins  of  a strong  and  extensive  castle  arc  still  remain- 
ing. The  church  is  a rectory,  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  The  population,  in  1821,  was  98. 

Distance  from  London  51  miles  south. 

BRA'MBLE,  1 Dutch,  hraem  ; A.S.  brttmbel , 

Bra'mblko,  >bremblei  which  Skinner  derives 

BHAMBi.E-nKRRiKH.  ) from  the  A.  S.  bremei,  angens , 
crucians  ; because  it  tears  or  lacerates  the  hands  with 
its  thorns.  Bremel  probably  is  from  brmmant/urere. 

See  Boiimme. 
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Bat  he  wu  chaste  ruid  no  lecbour, 

And  swete  uistiK  bramble  flour 
That  bearish  the  red  hcpc. 

Chaucer.  Thr  /time  of  Sir  7)i>/nm,  v,  13(76, 

Nose  of  you  nil  there  is,  that  tit  no  inudde 
To  soke  for  grapes  on  bramble  t or  on  buyers. 

Wyat.  Of  thr  iw«r»te  ami  sure  Estate. 

But  In  the  one  it  bryngrth  forth  good  to  roe  St  sweete  f rules  : 
and  in  the  other  it  bryngeth  forth  nettle*  and  bromtilin,  that  bo 
nothing  worth  but  to  the  tier.  Barnet.  Worket,  fol.  261. 

Whereupon  is  thought  that  be  [Demosthenes]  forsook  hla 
colours  aud  fled  ; nusr  as  he  made  baste  away,  there  chanced  a 
bramble  to  lake  bold  of  his  cassock  behind*,  whereat  he  turned 
hack  ami  said  unto  the  bramble;  Save  my  life  and  take  my 
ransmue.  HUM  Plutarch,  fol.  765. 

Doth  the  bramble  comber  a garden  ? It  makes  the  better  hedge  : 
where  if  it  chance*  to  prick  the  owner,  it  will  tear  the  thief. 

Grew.  Casmologia  Sacra,  book  tiL  ch.  U. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred. 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed  ; 

Cornels  and  bramb/e-brrrirt  gave  the  rest. 

And  falling  acorns  finish’d  nut  the  feast. 

Dry /ten.  Ovid,  The  Golden  Age. 

What  tho*  no  native  charms  my  person  grace, 

Nor  beauty  moulds  my  form,  nor  paints  my  face  ; 

The  sweetest  fruit  may  often  pall  the  taste. 

While  sloes  and  bramble*  yield  a safe  repast. 

Illtuhlach.  The  Plaintive  Shepherd. 
Yet  hence  in  thron’d  in  venerable  state. 

Proud  hospitality  dispens’d  her  store  j 
Ah,  see,  beneath  yon  tower’s  unvaulted  gale. 

Forlorn  the  sits'  upon  the  brambled  floor. 

I Part  on.  Ode  UL 


BRAM- 

BLE. 


BRANCH. 


There  appears  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  BRANCH. 
B in  the  English  ami  French,  than  by  supposing  it  to  v'— v— ^ 
be  a corruption  of  the  common  A.  S.  prefix  be.  Thus 
be-rancke  would  become  bran  eke,  branch. 

Minshew  says,  it  is  from  the  Latin  hracAia but 
this  will  not  account  for  the  Dutch  aud  German. 

To  branch  then,  is  to  reach  or  stretch  out,  to  extend, 
sc.  from  the  trunk,  the  main  stem  or  material : to 
spread  or  shoot  out,  to  separate  or  diverge. 


her  come  iu  tuelf  old*  men  id  yd  rucnc  pas  Jcrc, 

Men  of  well  vayr  somblaat,  aud  bratuhye  hii  here, 

Of  olyue,  as  ia'sygnc  Jut  hii  of  pc*  were. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  193. 


It  it  be  so  no  branche  in  wcdlaikc  of  Jam  be  no  men, 

U blanche  oner  lyue  Edward,  Ac.  It.  Bronur,  p.  254. 
Ypocruic  is  a braunckc  of  pryde.  and  most  among  clerkes. 

Piers  Plauhman,  p.  278. 


This  naked  sword,  that  hangetb  by  my  side, 

Swiclie  vertuc  hath,  that  what  man  that  it  smite, 
Thurghnnt  his  nr  mure  it  wol  kerve  and  bite 
Were  it  as  thicke  as  is  a bramnehed  okc. 

Chanter.  The  Syuieres  Tale,  r.  10473. 
And  fullc  myebe  pcplc  spnedden  her  clolhis  in  the  way,  other 
kiUulen  braunckis  of  treese  mid  slrcwidcn  in  the  weye. 

Wietif.  Matthew,  ch.  til. 


And  many  of  the  people  spred  their  gorm£les  in  y*  way. 
Other  cut  downe  branches  from  the  trees  6t  strewed  the  in  Ilia 
wayc.  Bible,  1551. 

But  oner  this  nowc  wolde  I preyc. 

To  wittc  what  the  braunche*  are 
Of  auarice,  and  howe  thei  fare, 

A Is  well  in  iouc  as  otherwise. 

Gower.  Cm/.  Am.  book  V.  fol.  94. 


BRAMBLING,  in  Zoology,  a common  name  of  the 
ftingilla  MontrifrxngiUa. 

BRAN,  ■)  Fr.  Aran;  It.  brertna.  Somncr  thinks 

Bra'xhy.  / it  is  from  the  A.  S.  brttn,  brown  : the 
brown,  as  contrasted  with  the  white,  sc.  the  white 
meal.  Chaucer  writes  Aren.  See  Junius  and  Menage. 
In  scholo  is  great  altercation 
In  this  niRtrrc,  and  grrtr  disputation. 

And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men. 

But  I ue  can  not  boultc  it  to  the  bren. 

Chancer.  A'«nsm  Prieoteo  Tale,  V.  15177. 

Ye  shall,  I warrant  you,  very  well  pcrcciuc,  that  whe  bis  wordes 
be  well  rifled,  men  shall  find  little  fine  flowrc  in  the.  but  all  very 
mustie  bran  nr,  not  worthy  so  much  ns  to  fede  cither  horse  or 
boggea.  Si r Thomas  More.  War  he. t,  fol.  649. 

For  tliat  U meslc  with  philosophers,  U taken  but  for  bran  and 
chaffb  with  simple  folkc.  And  contrariwise,  the  meale  of  the 
simple  is  but  bran  and  chajlfe  among  wise  men. 

Golden  Book,  F.  6.  2. 

Their  common  drinke  is  mead,  the  poorer  sort  vee  water,  and 
a third  drinke  called  quasse,  which  is  nothing  else  (as  we  say) 
but  water  Wracd  out  of  his  wits,  with  a little  braant  meaabed 
with  it. 

Hakluyt.  Foyage,  S(c.  The  Manner  of  the  Russes,  v.  I.  fol.  469. 

Otherwhiles  there  be  certain  brannie  scales  called  dandruffc, 
which  over- spread  the  head.  Holland.  Ptinie , ii.  fol.  365. 

Feed  him  with  herbs,  whatever  thou  caast  find, 

Of  generous  warmth  ; and  of  salacious  kind. 

Thro  water  him,  and  (drinking  what  lie  can) 

Encourage  him  to  thirst  again  with  bran. 

Dry  lien.  Virgil  s Georgies,  3. 

BRANCH,  c.  w Brancke ; Hand,  raheke  ; Gal. 
Branch,  a.  ibranchc;  English,  braunche.  Ramus 
Bra'ncksb,  ^tennis  e<  long*  se  ex  leadens.  Kilian." 
BaA  NCHiNG,  t From  rankon,  reckon,  (A.  S.  rtrean, 
Bra'Mcivlbs*,  V ge-racan)  extenders,  to  extend,  to 
Rma'xchy.  j reach,  Ger.  rank,  ramus,  from  ragm, 
promincre  to  project,  to  reach  out.  Wachter. 


After  mass*  the  kyng  departed  out  of  the  churrhc  in  the  same 
estate,  and  went  to  bis  palsy*,  and  tlierc  was  a fouotaync  that 
ran  by  dyuert  brastnekes  vi  byte  wyne  and  red. 

Froissart.  Crouycle,  ch.  265. 

If  their  child  be  not  such  a speedy  spreader  and  brancker,  like 
the  vine,  yet  perchance  he  may  prove  proles  tarde  creseeotis  Oliver i 
and  yield,  though  with  a little  longer  expectation,  as  useful,  and 
more  sober  fruit  than  the  other.  Relifuuv  Wottoniana,  p.  77. 

It  was  but  now  they  gnthcred  blooming  May, 

And  of  his  arme*  disrob'd  the  branching  tree. 

To  it  row  with  boughs  and  blossoms  all  tby  way; 

And  now  the  branchless  trunk  a crom  for  thee, 

Aad  May,  dismay'd,  tby  coronet  most  be. 

G.  Fletcher.’  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death. 

The  bram  hes  at  the  oak  endure  all  the  season*  of  the  year, 
though  its  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn ; and  these  too  will  he  restored 
with  the  returning  spring  Spectator,  No.  173. 

Let  your  meditations  run  over  the  names  of  all  tho  science*, 
with  their  numerous  branchings,  and  innumerable  particular 
themes  of  knowledge ; and  then  reflect  bow  few  of  them  you  are 
acquainted  with  In  a tolerable  degree. 

Watts.  Improvement  if  the  Mind. 

I might  give  another  plain  simile  to  confirm  the  truth  of  tbi*f 
What  horse  or  carriage  can  take  up  and  bear  away  all  the  various 
rude  and  uuwUddy  loppings  of  a branchy  tree  at  once.  Id.  Ik. 
Shall  reptile  sinners  frowning  justice  fear. 

And  pageant  titles  privilege  the  poor  ? 

So  falls  the  humbler  game  in  common  fields 
While  the  branch'd  beast  the  royal  forest  shield*. 

P.  Whitehead.  Honour , A Satire,  1747. 

One  principal  branch  of  which  is  to  distinguish  merit  in  every 
degree,  and  so  to  gain  the  love  of  the  lower  rank,  as  to  preserve, 
at  the  same  time,  the  affection  of  their  superiors. 

Melmoth.  Pliny,  Letter  v.  book  Lx. 

In  those  trifling  manufactures  which  are  destined  to  supply  the 
small  wants  of  but  a small  number  of  people,  the  whole  number 
of  workmen  must  necessarily  be  small ; and  tho*«  employed  in 
every  different  branch  of  the  work  can  often  be  collected  into 
the  same  workhouse,  and  placed  at  once  under  the  view  of  the 
spectator.  Smith.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  L 
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Quite  round  the  pile,  * row  of  reverend  elm*, 

(Coeval  near  with  that]  all  rugged  show. 

Long  lash’d  by  the  rude  winds,  sonic  rift  Half  down 
Tbcir  brancbleu  trunks.  Blair.  The  Grave. 

Beneath  thy  bramehy  bowers  of  thickest  gloom 
Much  on  U»*  imperfect  state  of  iuan  Pee  mus’d. 

Scott.  Amwril,  A Dncrtpt**  Poem. 

BRANCHID The  priests  of  a temple  of  Apollo 
lit  Didyma,  in  Miles ia.  The  temple  stood  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Posideium,  rather  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  sen  shore.  The  legend  attached  to  its  origin 
is  related,  with  a slight  variation  of  a few  circum- 
stances, by  Con  on  (aptut  Fhot.  Narr.  33.)  and  by  Varro, 
(Diem,  rtr,  lib.  opud  Schol.  ad  Slat.  Theb.v Hi.  198.) 
Olus  or  Democlus.  a Delphian,  lost  his  son  Stmerus  or 
Sinicrus  on  the  Milesian  coast.  He  was  brought  up 
by  a shepherd  with  his  own  children.  The  boys  one 
day  having  caught  a swan,  disputed  which  should 
offer  it  to  their  father;  and  haring  come  to  blows,  they 
threw  their  clothes  upon  the  bird  in  order  to  prevent 
its  escape.  On  removing  the  clothes  the  swan  had 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  was  found  a bright  vision 
of  a nymph,  Leucothoe,  who  instructed  them  to  re- 
commend Sinicrus  to  the  shepherd's  particular  affec- 
tion. The  foundling  accordingly  married  the  daughter 
of  his  foster-father.  During  her  pregnancy,  his  wife 
in  a vision  swallowed  and  digested  the  sun.  The 
soothsayers  interpreted  her  dream  favourably,  and  the 
child  whom  she  bore  was  named  Bronchus,  because  it 
way  by  the  throat,  fipo that  the  sun  had  made  his 
entry.  The  boy  was  exquisitively  beautiful,  and  was 
beloved  by  Apollo,  from  whom  he  received  a kiss 
and  the  customary  gift  of  prophecy.  A temple  was 
raised  to  Apollo  Fhilcsius,  (the  kisser ;)  and  the  priests 
who  dispensed  the  oracles  in  it,  were  chosen  from  a 
particular  family,  named  llranchidie  after  the  founder. 

The  temple  of  Didyma  was  of  great  antiquity,  long 
anterior  to  the  Ionian  migration.  The  oracle  was  of 
high  repute.  Croesus  presented  it  with  an  offering 
equal  in  value  to  that  which  he  sent  to  Delphi,  (Her. 
i.  92.)  Ncciw  the  Egyptian  Monarch  was  less  boun- 
tiful, he  only  offered  some  old  clothes,  (id.  ii.  159.) 
The  temple  was  betrayed  by  its  priests,  and  burned 
by  Xerxes,  after  the  Milesian  revolt.  On  the  discom- 
fiture of  that  Prince,  the  Branchidae,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  Greeks,  removed  to  Boctria, 
where  their  wretched  descendants  atoned  for  the  trea- 
chery and  sacrilege  of  their  forefathers,  150  j'ears 
after  its  commission;  and  were  totally  extirpated  by 
the  cruelty  of  Alexander,  (Q.  Curthis,  vii.  7.)  The 
Milesian  temple  was  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence 
about  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad.  The  name  of  Its 
architects,  Peonius  of  Ephesus,  and  Daphnis  of  Mi- 
letus, have  descended  to  us  through  the  care  of 
Vitruvius,  who  numbers  It  among  the  four  temples, 
the  splendour  of  which  deserved  to  immortalize  their 
builders.  A superb  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  which  had 
been  carried  off  by  Xerxes  to  Eebatann,  was  restored 
by  Seleucus  Nicnnor,  whose  bounties  were  found  re- 
corded in  an  inscription  discovered  on  the  spot  in  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  by  M.  sherhnrd, 
the  English  Consul.  Tiberius  modified  the  privileges 
of  this  temple  as  an  asylum,  and  from  his  time  it  con- 
tinued to  decrease  in  splendour.  Julian  attempted  its 
restoration,  but  with  him  it  fell  once  more.  It  is  now’ 
a mass  of  ruins,  betokening  its  former  vast  extent, 
but  in  which  only  two  columns  with  their  architraves 
retain  their  original  position. 
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BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  Zoology,  the  Linnaean  name  BRAN- 
of  one  of  the  orders  of  fishes  which  have  the  gills 
destitute  of  bony  rays.  ' 

BRANCH1PUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  BRAND. 
Crustacea,  order  Enlousosiraca,  family  Gymnota,  Latr. 

Generic  character  : antennas  setaceous,  two  or  four  j 
eyes  two,  pediculate,  compound,  moveable;  two 
moveable  horns  situated  on  the  front,  having  a single 
tooth  on  the  outer  side,  forked  at  the  upex  ; head 
distinct  from  the  body,  which  is  soft,  transparent, 
elongate,  divided  into  eleven  segments;  tail  long, 
sub-cylindrical,  articulated,  diminishing  gradually, and 
terminated  by  two  ciliated  fins ; feet  formed  for 
swimming,  ciliated,  in  number  eleven  pairs. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  very  remarkuble  for 
many  peculiarities  in  their  form  and  character.  The 
sexes  are  separate,  and  what  is  very  curious,  the 
organs  are  double,  situated  under  the  second  ring  of 
the  abdomen.  Unlike  the  Crustacea  generally,  they 
have  no  shell.  It  appears  that  they  undergo  consi- 
derable changes  of  form,  in  their  successive  stuges  of 
devclopuraenl.  They  are  found  in  stagnant  waters. 

Cancer  stagnalis  is  the  type  of  this  genus. 

BRAND,  v.  'i  A brand,  tonu  ignitus.  Dutch 

Board,  b.  V anil  Ger.  brand , from  the  Dutch, 

Boand-rkw.  J brantlen ; Gcr.  bronneu ; A.S  brennan, 
to  burn. 

To  brand  is  to  burn,  sc.  a spot  or  murk  in  token  of 
infamy. 

A brand  is  a burning  stick  or  torch ; a spot  or  mark 
burned . 

A sword  is  also  so  called,  because  in  motion  it 
glitters  like  a burning  torch,  like  a fire-firond.  Skinner. 

But  Hicks,  because  the  ancients  in  fabricating  swords, 
endeavoured  to  give  tbeui  the  appearance  of  flaming 
fire. 

Brand-new,  Dutch,  brandnieuw , Skinner  observes,  is 
by  an  elegant  metaphor  deduced  e re  .*  new 

from  the  fire,  from  the  forge. 

Fire  A broader  pi  nitm  in  bouses  of  J«er  gttil, 

& oucr  p water  tuun,  and  Mt  lire  cm  p laUs- 

li.  llrttHHt,  p.  295. 

Therefore  whanne  Imla*  hadde  take  a company  of  knyjrhtis 
sod  mymstris  of  the  buschopu  and  of  the  P ’ariaees,  he  cam  thider 
with  Ionic  rocs  and  broadu  aud  armeri*. 

Wiclif.  John,  eh.  xvlii.  foL  67. 

Judas  then  after  be  had  rercaued  a bonde  of  men,  and  minis- 
ters of  tbo  bye  p recites,  and  Pharisees,  came  thither  with  lantern 
and  fyer  broader  and  vrrpcn*.  Bible,  1551. 

And  at  tlic  brorutes  ende  outran  anon 
As  it  war  blody  dm  pc*  many  on. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightn  Tale,  V.  2342. 

Tbns  aw  full  Mars  equal*  with  his  brand. 

The  aorow  rasil  spoon  athir  hand. 

O.  IHmglat.  .KnemloJ,  book  x.  p.  346. 

O suffer  me  among  *o  many  men, 

To  tread  aright  the  trace*  of  thy  pen  ; 

And  light  my  link  at  thv  eternal  flame. 

Till  willunit  it  1 brand  everlasting  shame, 

On  the  world’s  forehead. 

The  Retime  fnm  Pernarmr,  act  i.  ac.  1, 

Hi*  black  nncmnlwd  locks  dWwrell’d  fell 
About  hi*  fare  ; tbrnttph  which,  aa  brand t of  bell, 

Sank  in  hi*  ahull,  hi*  turing  eye*  did  fr)°w* 

G.  Fletcher.  Chriit't  Tnauxph  on  Earth. 

— Waaa  me,  1 he*  forgot, 

With  boat  of  coming  off,  to  fetch  my  coat. 

What  shall  I do  ? it  was  almniftl  brand-new, 

*n*  but  a hcllier  >incc*t  came  «ff  the  clew. 

Hen  ' i lielenore,  ia  Jaminoa. 
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BRAND.  All  wit  vlilcb  border*  upon  prop!ianene*«  and  make*  bold 

, with  tLove  things  tn  wliich  the  greatest  reverence  la  due  deserves 

BRAN-  to  be  branded  for  folly.  TUtatmra.  Servian  2. 

nVRC  Vtl  slnrc  llae  effects  of  Providence  we  find 

BUKG.  Arc  various! v dispensed  to  human  kind  ; 

v^—  v — -*1  That  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  suffers  here, 

A brand  that  sovereign  justice  cannot  bear  ; 

Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a future  state. 

Dry  dot.  Religic  Laid. 

When  in  lier  faithful  and  immortal  page, 

They  saw  transmitted  down  from  age  to  age 
Recorded  villains,  and  each  spotted  name 
Branded  with  marks  of  everlasting  shame, 

Succeeding  villains  sought  her  as  a friend, 

And  if  not  really  mended,  feign'd  to  mend. 

ChurehiU.  The  Candidate. 

Hence  the  school  divine*  have  branded  the  practice  of  taking 
interest,  a*  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  natural  and 
revealed.  Blacktianr.  Commentarirt,  ii.  453. 

Trample  th’  invader’s  lofty  crest 
Ami  from  his  grasp  the  dagger  wrest, 

And  desolating  brand. 

Brat  tie.  Ode  on  lentd  H * *'i  Birth-day. 

BRANDENBURG,  Mark  or  Marqcisatr  or,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Prussian  States,  and 
which  indeed  forms  the  basis  of  the  Monarchy.  It  is 
situated  within  the  limits  of  Germany,  and  bounded  on 
8itaatioa.  the  north  by  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  ; on  the 
east  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  j on  the  west  by 
Brunswick  and  Hanover  j and  on  the  south  by  part  of 
Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  Magdeburg.  Its  greatest  extent 
from  east  to  west  has  been  stated  at  300  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  at  about  110.  A late  estimate 
p . . makes  its  superficial  area  17,227  English  square 
n‘ miles,  and  its  population  1,299,795  individuals,  which 
is  about  seventy-five  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The 
whole  Duchy  of  Brandenburg  is  generally  divided  into 
two  great  portions,  the  New  Mark  on  the  cast  of  the 
river  Oder,  ami  the  Electoral  Mark  on  the  west  of 
thut  stream.  The  latter  is  again  subdivided  into  the 
Old  Mark,  the  Priegnitz,  the  Middle  Mark,  and  the 
Ucker  Mark.  Much  of  the  country  is  a fiat  sandy 
tract,  and  unless  by  dint  of  cultivation  is  but  little 
productive.  The  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the 
Physical  industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  caused  a great  part  of 
imu  of  the  it  to  yield  grain  of  several  kinds,  but  buck  wheat  and 
country.  rye  arc  the  principal  crops.  Hemp,  flax,  hops,  and 
tobacco  are  likewise  cultivated  in  many  districts ; 
turnips  and  potatoes  are  also  grown  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  woods  are  of  great  value  in  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  both  for  domestic  purposes 
and  for  the  glass  and  iron-works  carried  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  In  addition  to  these  uses  they 
arc  made  into  charcoal  and  tar,  and  afford  timber 
for  home  consumption,  with  large  quantities  which 
are  exported  to  llollund  and  other  places.  The  prin- 
cipal mineral  substances  found  in  Brandenburg  are 
porcelain-clay,  alum,  saltpetre,  amber,  and  iron-orc. 
Beside  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  working  of 
these  various  substances,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
management  of  sheep  are  employments  of  importance. 
The  former  are  chiefly  of  the  black  breed,  and  arc  in 
many  districts  of  a superior  kind  ; and  the  latter  have 
lately  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
Merinos.  The  horses  of  Brandenburg  are  but  small, 
and  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  remarkable  quali- 
ties. Silk  is  an  object  of  attention  in  some  districts, 
and  its  cultivation  is  successful.  Brandenburg  is 
traversed  by  two  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany, 


the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  j besides  which  it  is  intersected  BRAN- 
by  several  other  navigable  streams  and  canals,  which  DEN- 
facilitate  its  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  chief  BURO* 
of  the  inferior  streams  are  the  Havel,  the  Spree,  the 
Wart  ha,  the  Ucker,  and  the  Dosse.  One  canal  joins  TeTB* 
the  Oder  and  the  Spree,  another  connects  the  Oder 
with  the  Havel,  and  the  third  forms  a junction 
between  the  lost  river  and  the  Vistula  j and  thus  makes 
an  easy  communication  between  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  province.  The  principal  manufactures  arc  Prodar- 
thoae  of  woollen,  linen,  leather,  salt,  porcelain,  and  tloo*  aud 
iron.  Silk  and  cotton  also  employ  a considerable  naanofac- 
number  of  people ; to  which  may  also  be  added tur*** 
stockings,  carpets,  jewellery,  and  various  metallic 
articles  : paper,  hats,  and  other  requisites  are  like- 
wise objects  of  attention  in  several  of  the  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Brandenburg, 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Stendal,  Frenglau,  Custrin, 
and  Perleberg. 

The  first  people  who  are  known  to  have  inhabited  Progm*5r« 
Brandenburg  were  the  Sucvi.  These  were  succeeded  geogr»Pb7\ 
by  the  Sclavonians,  who  were  at  that  period  a bar- 
burous  race,  and  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Christian 
religion.  With  these  people  the  Frankish  Monarch*, 
and  especially  Charlemagne,  had  frequent  wars.  His 
successors  were  also  earnestly  engaged  in  subduing 
them.  At  length  Henry  I.,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  succeeded  in  the  conquest,  and  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  the  couutry.  This  state  was 
at  first  conferred  on  a Saxon  Count,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Marshes  or  Borders.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  German  dominions  was  at 
first  bestowed  wholly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor, 
and  did  not  become  hereditary  till  conferred  on  Albert 
Count  of  Ascania,  by  Conrad  II.,  whose  son  was  after- 
words raised  to  the  dignity  of  Elector  by  Barbarossa, 
about  the  year  1 100.  This  race  of  the  house  of  Anhalt 
became  extinct  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  Charles  IV.  seems  to  have  assigned  the 
Electorate  to  bis  second  son  Sigismund,  who  ascended 
the  Imperial  throne  of  Germany  in  1415,  and  sold 
the  Electorate  to  Frederick,  Bur  grave  of  Nurem- 
berg, for  400,000  ducats.  This  Frederick  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  reigning  family.  Some 
divisions  of  the  territories  afterwards  took  place 
among  the  grandsons  of  this  Prince ; but  the  province 
still  continued  in  possession  of  the  bouse  of  Hohen- 
zollcrn,  and  Frederick  William,  surnamed  the  Great, 
not  only  mode  various  accessions  to  the  territories  of 
his  ancestors,  but  compelled  the  King  of  Poland,  in 
1656,  to  declare  Prussia  an  independent  state,  as 
previously  to  this  date  it  had  been  held  under  the 
Polish  Sovereigns,  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  III.,  who  was  crowned  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  his  native  town  of 
Konigsbcrg,  in  1701;  and  from  that  period  the  history 
of  the  Duchy  of  Brandenburg  is  identified  with  that  of 
the  Prussian  States.  A part  of  this  province,  however, 
was  destined  to  experience  a temporary  separation  at 
a subsequent  period  ; for  the  Old  Mark  was  ceded  to 
Buonaparte  iu  1807,  and  incorporated  with  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Elbe,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
which  he  created  for  his  brother  Jerome  ; but  it  was 
completely  restored  at  the  general  peace  of  1814,  when 
Prussia  found  herself  amply  guaranteed  for  all  her 
previous  losses. 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  held  the  seventh 
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BRAN-  place  among  the  Electors  of  the  German  Empire  j 
DEN-  and  had  five  votes  in  the  Council  of  Princes.  He  was 
DDRG  also  hereditary  Archchaniberlain  of  the  Empire,  and 
BRAN-  carried  the  sceptre  before  the  Emperor  ut  his  coro- 
DISH.  notion, 

y • BiiXDRNBt’io,  the  Capital  of  the  preceding  Province, 

is  an  old  town,  situated  in  the  Middle  Mark,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hovel,  which  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  new  toivns.  The  houses  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  generally  built  upon  piles,  and  though 
each  part  of  the  town  still  retains  its  own  revenues 
and  other  privileges,  they  were  united  under  one 
magistrate  about  a century  ago.  The  town  Iwors  no 
marks  of  having  once  been  the  seat  of  the  present 
reigning  family  of  Prussia.  It  contains  one  broad  and 
handsome  street,  with  seven  churches  besides  the 
cathedral,  and  1‘2  or  13,000  inhabitants.  Frederick 
the  Great  demolished  the  old  castle,  and  all  that  was 
valuable  was  then  carried  away  to  Potsdaru.  Bran- 
denburg has  manufactories  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton,  and  is  noted  for  its  flour  mills,  which  supply 
Berlin  with  flour ; it  stands  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  that  Capital.  There  are  also  about  300  acre*  of 
vineyards  in  its  vicinity,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
northern  in  Germany.  Latitude  52''  37' N.,  longitude 
1**  E. 

BRANDEUM,  the  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  a saint 
has  been  wrapped,  which  is  frequently  cut  up,  and  the 
pieces  distributed  as  relics. 

BRA'NDISH,e.  1 “ From  brand,  (see  above.) 

Bra'.vpimii,  n.  J Anglicb.  To  brandish  a sword, 
glndium  stratum  vibrando  comtscare  factre Hickes. 
Gram.  A.  S.  p.  193.  Junius  also  thinks  that  brandish 
was  first  applied  to  the  motion  of  a brand,  and  then 
generally  to  denote — to  wave,  to  shake.  Fr.  brand ir ; 
It.  brandire ; which  Menage  derives  frotu  the  Latin 
t ribrarc. 

Brandir ; to  shine  or  glister  with  a gentle  shaking  or 
soft  moving.  Cotgrave. 

To  tbe  kin*  again  went  be  there, 

And  said,  “ Lief  air,  I nv  a hand  ; 

Out  of  the  water  it  came  all  hare, 

And  thrice  it  brandished  that  rich  brand." 

Ellis.  Romance!,  Marie  Arthur,  V.  I p.  4D0, 
Vpon  the  bridge  appear'd  a warlike  awaine 
Prom  top  to  toe  ail  clad  in  armour  pood. 

Who  brandishing  a broad  and  cutting  rword, 

Thus  Uireal'ncd  death  with  many  an  idle  word. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  hook  xvii.  at.  31. 

It  is  la  vaioe  braue  tyenda,  to  shew  the  right 
Which  we  are  forc'd  to  acckc  by  ciuill  fight. 

Your  swords  arc  brandish/  in  a noble  cause, 

To  free  your  country  from  a tyrant's  iawes. 

Beaumont,  Banc  or  Ik  Field. 

And  as  Jove  brandishing  a a tar  re  (which  men  a comet  call) 
Hurls  out  his  curled  hairc  abroad,  that  from  bis  brand  exhales 
A thousand  spark r*. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  book  ir.  fol.  53. 

So  they  act  on,  first  discharging  their  arrowes,  then  dealing 
with  their  iwordcn,  which  they  use  in  bnmerie  to  shake,  and 
bramfith  oner  their  heads  before  they  came  to  strokes. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage , ^r.  Russia.  Their  Forces  for  Wars,  r.  L p.  494. 

Hut  their  auxiliary  bands,  those  brandishers  of  iptsm 

From  many  cities  drawn  are  they,  that  are  our  hinderers, 

Not  suifering  well  rays'd  Trot  to  fall. 

Chapman.  Horner  s Iliad,  book  ii.  foL  19. 
Dame  Justice  waits  thee,  well  1 ween, 

^ Her  sword  is  brandish'd  high  : 

Naught  ran  thee  from  her  vengeance  screen. 

Nor  coast  thou  from  her  fly. 

Prior.  The  Viceroy,  A Ballad. 

vol.  xnii. 


, But  the  most  sonorous  part  of  our  consort,  was  a she  drum, 
s or  (as  the  vulgar  call  it)  a kettle  drum,  who  accompanied  her 

* discourse  with  motions  of  the  body,  tosses  of  the  head,  and 

* brandiibet  of  tbe  fan.  T oiler.  No.  157. 

One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip,  ' 

, Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 

1 Cost- per.  Task,  hook  Ir. 

! With  old  Silonus,  reclining  through  the  crowd 

f Which  gambols  round  him,  in  convulsions  wild 

L Tossing  their  limbs,  and  brandishing  in  air 

The  ivy-mautled  thyrsus. 

.thenside,  Hymn  to  the  Naiads. 

BRANDLE.  Fr.  hrandiller.  “To  brandir,  wag, 

* shake,  swing,  totter.”  Cotgrave.  Menage  says  from 
' brandir,  to  wave,  to  shake.  .See  Brandish. 

, Princes  cannot  he  too  snspSrions  when  their  lives  are  sought, 
and  subjects  cannot  be  loo  curious  when  the  state  brandies. 

Chbbctt.  State  1 rials,  4/A  James  I,  1606.  v.  IL  271. 

BRANDY.  Dutch,  brtmd-wijn  : Swe.  braen-win  ; 

I Ger.  brand-vein.  Brand,  L e.  burned , — and  ew,  cor- 
rupted into  y in  English. 

Ger.  Buy  any  brand  wine,  buy  any  brand  wine  I 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beggars  Bush,  act  iii,  sc.  1. 

The  Dutch  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose, 

Disarm'd  of  that  from  which  their  courage  arrows  : 

While  the  glad  EuglUh,  to  relieve  their  toil. 

In  healths  to  their  great  lender  drink  the  spoil. 

Waller.  Instructions  to  a Painter. 
Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires. 

And  to  some  peaceful  brandy-’jhap  retire*  ; 

Where  in  full  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  lie  drowns, 

And  quoits  away  tbe  care  that  waits  on  crowns. 

stddison.  The  Flay  House. 

Thus  the  wool  of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines 
of  France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flauders  ; in  the  same  manner, 
at  the  corn  in  Poland  is  as  at  this  day,  exchanged  for  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  France,  and  for  the  silk*  and  velvets  of  France 
and  Italy.  South.  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii.  cb.  3. 

Brandy  is  properly  a spirituous  liquor  distilled  from 
the  lees  of  wine.  Its  constituent  parts  arc  water, 
alcohol,  and  a little  oil  or  resin. 

BRANGLE.  To  brangle  is  interpreted  by  Lye,— to 
brandish,  to  shake.  The  Glossarist  to  G.  Douglas 
thinks  it  is  from  the  Fr.  branler  or  Lransler.  to  move, 
to  shake.  Dr.  Jamieson  coincides  in  this  j and  if  they 
are  right,  brangle  and  brandlt  .arc  merely  different 
ways  of  writing  the  tame  word.  See  Bravdlk  and 
Bransbl. 

But  brangle  is  also  interpreted  jurgari , al/crcari, 
to  wrangle ; which  Skinner  and  Junius  agree  is 
t erongle,  a diminutive  of  «won£,  the  past  participle  of 
wring,  to  twist,  to  distort,  to  misrepresent ; and  thus, 

To  dispute,  to  squabble,  to  quarrel. 

Bc-tcrangle , berangle,  brangle , presents  a common 
course  of  corruption. 

Brangill  and  brangland  (i.  e.  brangling)  occur  in 
G.  Douglas,  AEneados,  book  ii.  fol.  59.  book  x.  fol.  334  ; 
applied  to  the  motion  of  a tree  and  of  a spear.  In 
book  x.  fol.  347,  Mezentius  is  said  *rT<»  go  brangland 
through  the  field,"  and  here  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets 
it  to  denote — to  menace  ; to  make  a threatening  ap- 
pearance. 

This  is  “ duns  serous,"  any*  some  brangling  parishioner,  that 
fetches  up  his  poor  minister  every  term  for  trifles. 

Bp.  hall,  Rem.  p.  81. 

A fellow,  whose  father  was  a butcher,  desiring  a lawyer  to  be 
referee  in  some  little  brangle  between  him  and  his  neighbour, 
complained  that  the  lawyer  excused  himself. 

SuHjt.  tetter  ccccx.  vol.  xxt. 
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BR  \N-  JmIohIMi  quarrels,  and  other  ruptures,  arc  u ^ frequent 
GLE.  between  neighbouring  squires,  and  from  the  same  motive*  : ll*« 

former  brangling  about  their  mean  and  bounds,  a»  the  others 

BRAN-  do  about  tbeir  frontiers.  Swift.  Letter  ccccx-  vol.  xzi. 

SEL.  p^jrment  n(  tvthes  in  this  kingdom  is  subject  to  so  many 

— ^~V  — frauds,  bran  girt,  and  other  difficulties,  out  only  from  papists  and 
dissenters,  but  even  from  those  who  profess  themselves  pro- 
tcsUnta.  Id.  Wvrkt  oh  tetlUng  the  Tithe  on  Hemp. 

BRANK,  probably  from  branca,  a barbarous  Latin 
•word  of  the  middle  corrupted  from  Irachmm,  nnd 
signifying  a foot  or  paw.  An  instrument  used  for  the 
punishment  of  scolding  women,  and  still  preserved  in 
some  towns  of  England,  as  Newcastlc-under-Line,  in 
Staffordshire,  and  Holme,  in  Lancashire.  Dr.  Plot 
has  given  the  following  account  of  it. 

" Lastly  we  come  to  the  arts  that  respect  mankind, 
amongst  which,  as  elsewhere,  the  civility  of  precedence 
must  be  allowed  to  the  women,  and  that  os  well 
In  punishment  as  in  favour.  For  the  former  wherof 
they  have  such  a peculiar  artifice  at  New  Castle  and 
Walsall  for  correcting  of  scolds,  which  it  does  too  so 
effectually  and  so  very  safely,  that  I look  ujKin  it  ns 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking  stoole,  which 
not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  also 
gives  the  tongue  liberty  ’twixt  every  dipp  ; to  neither 
of  which  this  is  at  all  lyablc  : it  being  such  a Bridle 
for  the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives  them  of 
speech,  but  brings  shame  for  the  transgression,  nnd 
humility  thereupon  before  'tis  taken  off.  Which 
being  an  instrument  scarce  heard  of,  much  less 
seen,  I have  here  presented  it  to  the  reader's  view, 
table  32,  fig.  9,  (Miscellanies,  plate  XV.)  as  it  was 
taken  from  the  original  one  made  of  iron  at  New 
Castle  under  Lyme.  Wherein  the  letter  a shews  the 
jointed  collar  that  conies  round  the  neck ; 6 c the 
loops  and  staples,  to  let  in  and  out  according  to  the 
bigness  or  slenderness  of  the  neck  ; d the  jovnted 
semicircle  that  comes  over  the  head,  made  forked  atone 
end  to  let  through  the  nose ; and  e the  plate  of  iron 
that  is  put  in  the  mouth,  nnd  keeps  down  the  tongue. 
Which  being  put  upon  the  offender,  by  order  of  the 
magistrate,  and  fastened  with  n padlock  behind,  she 
is  led  round  the  town  by  an  officer  to  her  shame,  nor 
is  it  taken  off  till  after  the  party  begins  to  shew  all 
external  signes  imaginable  of  humiliation  and  amend- 
ment.” Plot’s  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire , ch.  ix. 

' sec.  97- 

In  a copy  of  this  work  (fbl.  1686)  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  occurs  the  follow  ing  marginal  note 
on  the  passage  just  quoted,  in  Dr.  Plot's  hand-writing. 

**  This  Bridle  for  the  tongue  seems  to  be  very 
ancient,  being  mentioned  by  an  ancient  English  poet, 
I think  Chaucer,  quern  vide . 

But  as  for  my  daughter  Julian 
1 would  she  were  well  Ixdted  with  a bridle, 

That  leaves  her  work  to  play  the  clack. 

And  lets  her  wheel  stand  idle. 

, For  it  serves  not  for  sli*  ministers 

Farriers  nor  furriers 
Coblers  nor  button  maker* 

To  descant  on  the  Bible." 

Till  ANSEL,  Fr.  brainier  or  brawler ; to  brandle. 
It  ramie , the  n.  Cotgravo  says,  is  “ a brandling,  &o. 
Also,  a brawl  or  dance,  wherein  many  (inen  and 
women)holding  bythe  hands,  sometimes  in  axing,  and 
otherwhiles  at  length,  move  altogether.”  G.  Douglas, 
in  the  Thrcttene  Bttoke  of  Encados  uses  brangill  for  a 
donee. 


VpstrrtTroymnis,  and  syne  Italian  is 
And  gut  do  doubil  brangiUit  and  gambctlis 
Dawns  and  round!*  teasing  mony  gatis.  Fol.  475.  6. 
And  other-whiles,  with  amorous  delights, 

And  pleasing  toyes  be  would  her  entrrtaine 
Now  singing  sweetly,  to  surprise  her  sprlghts. 

Now  making  laves  of  looe  and  louer's  paine, 

Bramtet,  ballads,  rirelaye9,  and  verses  value. 

Spatter.  Faerie  Queen*,  book  111.  ch.  X.  st.  8. 


BRAN- 

SEL. 


BRASS,  "\  A.  S.  bras ; whence  perhaps 

Bha'ssv,  I (says  Junius)  the  Fr.  bronze  ; It. 

Bra'hixb,  F and  Sp.  bronzo  ; but  Tooke  is  of 

Brass-embossed,  Vopinion  that  they  arc  from  the 
BRASH-rot'XDER,  I old  English  to  bren  or  brin  ; (A. 
Brass-paved,  IS.  beman ;)  i.  e.  to  burn.  The  A.  S. 
Brass-vjsaged.  Jbrces,  brass,  may  have  a similar 
origin,  viz.  A.  S.  brastlian ; Gcr.  brazen,  to  burn. 

)*  Brutons  made  deol  y nou  )*o  he  ded  lay, 

And  made  Kynge’s  fourme  of  brat*  al  ho  In  wy^loae 
Vpe  an  hors  rjrde  of  brae,  St  body  dude  ycrynne. 

JL  Gloucester,  p.  251. 


— ■ ■■  Rriron  me  shewlth 

A belle  to  byggeo  of  brat,  o|?er  of  brjgt  silver. 

Pirn  Ploukman,  p.  9. 

If  I spelt r with  tungis  of  men  and  of  anngcla  and  1 baue  no 
ch&ritc,  lam  mead  as  brat sownyne,  or  a cymbal  tvnkivngc. 

Wietif.  1 Carpntk,  ch.  xiil. 

Thought  I spake  w«  the  tonges  of  inen  And  Angela,  St  yet  had 
□o  lout.  I were  cucn  as  soOdingc  brattc:  oral  tikelynge  cymball. 

Bible,  1551. 

Ferillui  'who  by  his  profession)  was  a skilful  bran-founder, 
hod  framed  an  heifer  of  bran  which  lie  gave  unto  the  King  that  he 
might  burn  quick  the  said  strangers. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  750. 

Shee  must  needs  forsooth  make  a feast  for  to  sliew  this  cand- 
lestick r to  her  guests,  which  cost  her  fiftec  thousand  sesterces. 
Now  the  founder  or  bratier  that  sold  it  her,  was  misshapen,  and 
boach-backt.  Id.  Plinie , ii.  fol.  483. 

■ Losses 

That  hauc  of  late  so  hudled  on  his  backc, 

Enow  to  pressc  a royall  merchant  downe  ; 

And  plucke  commisseration  of  his  state 

From  brattle  bosomes,  and  rough  hearts  of  flints. 

Shahtpeare.  Merchant  of  Ft  nice,  foi.  178. 
(She)  stroue  to  match,  in  royal  rich  array, 

Great  Junoes  golden  chain’,  the  which  they  say 
The  Gods  stand  gazing  qd,  when  she  does  ride 
To  Jones  high  house  through  b caucus  bran-pawed  way, 
Drswoe  of  fairr  peacocks. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Quaene,  book  t.  ch.  iv.  at.  17. 

1 envie  not  this  buflbn,  for  indeed 
Neither  his  fortunes  nor  his  parts  deserve  it  j 
But  1 doe  bate  him,  as  1 hate  the  divill. 

Or  that  brazte-visag'd  monster  barbarism. 
lien  Jonton,  Kerry  Jl fan  out  of  hat  Humour,  act  i.  sc.  2. 


I could  not  but  look  upon  these  registers  of  existence,  whether 
of  bran  or  marble,  as  a kind  of  satyr  upon  the  departed  persons) 
who  had  left  oo  other  memorial  of  them,  but  that  they  were  born 
and  that  they  died.  Spectator,  No.  26. 

Such  were  the  wonder*  which  the  chiefs  admire 
All  highly  finished  by  the  god  uf  lire. 

With  these  were  bran- hoof’d  bulls  of  curious  frame 
From  brazen  luxstrill*  breathing  living  flame. 

Fawkes.  BpolloHiut  Ilhodlus,  book  iii. 
His  front,  with  ten-fold  plates  of  bratt 
Secur’d,  shame  never  vet  could  pass, 

Nor  on  the  surface  of  fus  skin 
Blush  for  that  guilt  which  dwelt  within. 

Churchill.  The  Ihutlist , book  iii. 

At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 

1 ope  ray  bratt-embatsed  book, 
lV»rtray*d  w ith  many  a holy  deed 
Of  martyrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  meet). 

W barton.  Juttriptiou  in  it  llcrmilagc. 
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BRASS.  Brass  is  n compound  metal,  consisting  of  copper 
— and  line.  It  is  usually  made  by  cementation,  a pro- 
BRAT.  cess  wherein  metallic  copper  i*  heated  in  contact  with 
an  ore  of  zinc,  (calamine  ;)  the  zinc  on  being  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state,  enters  into  combination  with  the 
copper,  and  this  alloy  is  termed  Brass. 

BILASS1CA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Tetradynamict,  order  Siliyuosa.  Generic  character  : pod 
two-valved,  with  an  abortive,  or  onc-»eeded  beak  j 
cotyledons  conduplicotc  ; calyx  closed. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  this  genus. 

1. B.  napus : root  caulescent,  fusiform,  leaves  smooth  j 
superior  conlato-lanceolnte,  embracing  the  stem  ? in- 
ferior lyrate  dentate.  Engl.  Botany,  9146. 

Rape  Navcw,  or  Coleseed,  a native  of  Britain. 

2.  B.  rapa  ; root  cuulescent,  orbicular  depressed, 
fleshy,  radical  leaves  lvratc,  rough  ; stem  leaves  very 
entire,  smooth.  Engl.  Botany,  2176. 

Turnep,  a native  of  England. 

S.  B.  derates:  root  caulescent,  cylindrical,  fleshy  ■, 
all  the  leaves  smooth,  glaucous,  repand,  lohate. 

Cabbage,  a native  of  the  English  sea  coasts.  The 
following  are  the  principal  varieties  of  this  well  known 
and  useful  plant. 

1.  The  Capital  a or  White  Cabbage  j 2.  Rubra  or 
Red  Cabbage  ; 3.  Subauda  or  Savoy  ; 4.  Subeltica  or 
Borecole  ; 5.  Botrytis  or  Cauliflower  j 6.  Brocoh  t 

7.  Napobrassica,  or  Turn*  p- rooted  Cabbage. 

For  an  account  of  these  varieties,  and  their  mode  of 
cultivation,  see  Miller’s  Gardener's  Dictionary,  by 
Marty n.  See  also  Dictionnairc  des  Sciences  Medicates, 
art.  Chou. 

There  are  besides  twenty-one  species  described  by 
Willdenow,  but  of  minor  importance. 

BRAST.  A.  S.  burstun,  to  burst,  to  break  out.  See 
BtTRST. 

be  Sarazin  so  h«  snot*  in  hede  with  )ut  tresln 
p*l  brsyu  & blode  sllc  hotc  & »jr*  allc  out  gnu  krai. 

R.  Bruune,  jp.  329. 

No  hart  may  tluoke,  nc  tong  sain 
A quarter  of  mv  wo  mm)  pun 
1 might  not  with  the  anger  last 
Mine  hart  in  poinct  was  for  to  brast. 

Chamctr.  The  Romani  rtf  ike  Rose,  foL  \SL 

Peter  bruit  fourth  into  learet,  askyng  nothing  with  his  voice. 

Barnet.  An  Epitome  of  A is  Worhes,  fol  370. 

Some  of  these  that  came  hyther  with  the  duke,  not  able  to 
disable  theyr  sorow  were  faine  at  lus  hacke  to  tumc  their  face 
to  the  wall,  while  the  doloure  of  their  hearte  braste  outc  at  theyr 
eyen.  Str  Thomas  More.  Worktt,  fol.  6S. 

BRAT,  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S .bred-an,  fovere. 
Any  thing  nourished,  cherished,  fostered. 


O Israeli,  Obonsholdc  of  the  Lorde, 
t>  Abraham's  bratt  es,  O brood e of  blessed  septic. 

O chosen  sheepe  that  lowed  the  Lord  in  deede 
O hnngry  henries,  feed  still  rnoo  his  worde. 

And  put  your  trust  in  him  with  one  accords. 

Gascoigne.  JJe  profundi*. 

For  thoo  of  JEsA*  brats, 

thyself  the  woont  dost  showe  . 

And  hauing  no  just  cause  to  rage 
to  soone  begins!  to  blowe. 

Tmrbcrnle.  Pyndmra's  A newer,  tfc. 

Here  therefore  these  athcUtick  politicians,  as  they  first  of  all 
slander  human  nature,  and  make  a villain  of  it;  to  do  they  in 
the  next  place,  reproach  justice  and  ciril  sovereignty  also, 
making  it  lobe  nothing  but  an  ignoble  and  bastardly  brat  of  tear. 

Cndwortk.  Intellectual  System,  foL  891. 


No  parish,  if  they  once  adopt 
The  spurious  brats  by  strollers  dropt, 

Leaves  them,  when  grown  up  lustir  fellows, 

To  the  wide  world,  that  is,  the  gallons. 

Prior.  An  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Etouire. 


DRAT. 

brave. 


When  the  mail  fit  roiuea  on,  I seise  the  pen, 

Hough  as  they  run,  the  rapid  thoughts  set  down. 

Hough  as  they  run  discharge  them  on  the  town  . 

Hence  rude  unfirmh'd  brat*,  before  their  time. 

Are  born  into  this  idle  world  of  rhyme. 

CkurthiU.  Gotham,  book  11. 

Bratt,  ia  from  the  same  source  ns  the  former  Brat. 
Lye  says,  “ bred -an,  veormian,"  that  is,  to  warm.  A 
bratt  then  is  that  which  warmeth,  a warm  cloak  or 
covering. 


j"  - For  nr  luul  lltev  but  a alictc 

Which  that  they  might  wrappen  hem  iu  a-uighL 
And  a bratt  to  walkrn  in  liy  dny-light. 

Chaucer.  The  Chan  ones  YrmauHcs  Tale,  v.  16.149. 


BRAVE,  r. 
Bravk,  n. 
Brave,  adj. 
BhaVixg,  n. 
Bra'velt, 
Bra'vknkss, 
Bra'veby, 
Bka'vado, 
Bha'vo. 
same  thing  as 


")  Fr.  brute ; It.  mul  Sp.  braeo  ; Gcr. 
brat;  Dutch,  brattice ; Sue.  braf. 
Junius  says,  that  it  seems  to  l>c  a™ 
in  (ipafttte,  the  reward  of  victory. 
^Wuchter  derives  it  from  the  Latin, 
pro  bus  : to  this  Hire  prefers,  hr  age, 
keros ; A.  S.  brego.  l)u cliat  ob- 
serves, that  brave  in  the  significa- 
tion " de  superbement  vt-tu ,"  is  the 
the  ancient  word  bragard.  And  it  is 
evident  in  many  of  the  examples  following,  that  brave , 
bravery,  and  bravado,  are  used  to  express — ostentatious 
bragging  , u bragging,  boastful,  ostentatious  display 
of  finery,  of  dress,  of  pride,  of  power,  of  courage,  of 
daring.  A brave,  and  to  brave,  are  still  so  used;  while 
brave,  the  adj.  and  bravery,  the  n.  are  employed  to 
express — simply — courage. 

To  brave  is  to  set  boastfully  at  defiance  j to  challenge, 
la  a boastful,  bragging,  daring  manner. 


— ■ O Priam's  soone  (said  he) 

How  long  the  slaughter  of  your  men,  can  ye  sustain?  to  see, 
Euea  till  they  brume  you  at  your  gates  ? 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  r.  fol.  72. 

Sfkn.  Were  I King  Edward,  England's  sovereign. 

Skin  to  the  lovely  Eleanor  of  Spain, 

Great  Edward  Longshanks  issue,  would  1 bear 
These  b routs  ? Marlow.  Edward  II. 

A*  those  brave  Edwards,  father  and  the  son. 

At  conquer'd  Creasy  with  successful  luck. 

Where  first  all  France  [as  at  one  game)  they  won. 

Drayton.  Rattle  of  Agincxnirt . 

— She  [Penelope]  told  his  foe 

It  was  not  fair*  nor  equal  I t’ouercrow 
The  poorest  guest  her  sonne  pleas'd  tVote  rtaine 
In  his  free  turrets  ; with  so  proud  a straine 
Of  threats  and  beamings. 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Odyssey,  book  Ml.  fol.  329. 


Turn  who  eeioyxt  but  I * 

who  thought  himaulfe  yblect  ? 

That  was  in  Cupid's  service  plaatc 
as  branrly  as  the  best  ? 

Turbervik.  An  autuwert  in  dkprnytt  of  wit,  tfc. 

We  may  either  alledgc  for  excuse,  necessity,  or  set  against  it 
the  peril  to  which  we  exposed  ourselves,  the  braumesse  of  the 
exploit  and  the  service  so  well  perforated,  to  make  amends  and 
recontpence.  Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  306. 


A1  as  [quod  site)  bcbold  eche  plcsauatc  greene. 

Will  now  renew  his  sominers  liuery, 

The  fragrant  (lowers,  which  haue  not  long  bene  acne. 

Will  flourish  now,  (ere  long;  in  kroner y. 

Gascoigne.  A Young  Lady  being  wounded,  Sf  t. 
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BRAVF  He  Inurnf  liloi  vndcr  his  nose  ami  often  compassed  him  about 
_ M if  he  had  besieged  him  t till  the  Parthian*  not  accustomed  to 

ttuau'r  endure  such  bran*d*ei,  catnc  about  their  King,  and  demanded 

t ^ ^ t Ijuttcll.  Grcnrwey.  7»«ifpi,  fol.  133. 

Id  their  passage  direr*  cf  the  enemy,  who  had  before  braved 
them  with  the  rr<*i.tr*t  insolence,  came  with  white  napkins  at  the 
end  of  * tares,  and  voluntarily  abused  themselres  to  offices  of  the 
greatest  senility.  OMfs.  Life  of  Ralegh,  fol.  117. 

He  conqnercth  mid  commandeth  himself,  which  is  the  ir<i«f 
victory- and  noblest  empire  : he  queUcth  filthy  lust*,  aubdueth 
inordinate  palaions,  and  repelk-th  strong  temptation*. 

Harrow.  Sermon  U.T.  1. 

Who  combat*  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave. 

He  dreads  a death-bed  like  the  meanest  slare. 

I •opt.  Moral  Essay,  Epiitie  1. 

Certainly  it  denotes  no  great  bravery  of  mind  to  be  worked  up 
to  anv  noble  action  by  so  selfish  a motive,  aod  to  do  that  oat  of 
a deaf  re  of  Liar,  which  we  eould  not  be  prompted  to  by  a dia- 
in  teres  ted  lore  to  mankind,  or  by  a generous  passion  for  glory  of 
him  that  made  us.  Spectator,  No.  255. 

Tbo’  I uerer  was  ont  of  this  dear  town,  and  fifty  miles  about 
it,  (I)  have  been  three  nights  together  dogged  by  bravo’ t for  an 
intreaguc  with  a cardinal’s  mistress  at  Rome. 

Id.  No.  136. 

And  like  a lordly  ship  which  lr««> 

The  roar  of  winds,  and  rush  of  wares, 

Weather  all  storms,  which  jealous  hate 
Or  frantic  malice  may  create. 

Uoyd.  Charily,  a Fragment. 

Unknown  among  the  nation*  of  the  earth. 

Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth  j 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Roman  braves 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slaves. 

Churchill.  Prophesy  of  Famine. 

A brave  man  hear*  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forget*  in  reace  the  injuries  of  war, 

Aud  gives  his  direst  foe  a friend’s  embrace. 

Cow  per.  Task,  book  11. 

And  every  moralist  will  find 
A ruling  passion  in  the  mind. 

Which  though  pent  up  and  barrieado’d, 

Like  winds  where  AColus  bravado’ d , 

Like  them  will  sally  from  their  den, 

And  raise  a tempest  now  and  then. 

Lloyd.  The  Poet. 

Grant  me  thy  strength,  and  in  that  needful  hour,  ^ 
(Should  it  cVr  come)  when  law  submit*  to  pow’r. 

With  firm  resolve  my  steady  bosom  steel. 

Bravely  to  suffer,  though  1 deeply  feel. 

Churchill.  The  Conference. 

I’m  told  so.  And  own,  it  has  often  surprised  me  while  we  hare 
had  *:>  many  Instances  of  bravery  there,  we  have  had  so  few  of 
wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Goldsmith.  The  Good-nattrr'd  Man,  act  iii. 

Conscious  of  guilt,  and  fearful  of  the  light. 

They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  rale  of  night ; 

Safe*  from  detection,  seine  th'unwary  prey, 

Aud  stsb,  like  brawes,  all  who  come  that  way. 

Churchill.  The  Apology. 

BRAWL,  r.A  Jlrawl  is  contracted  from  brabble. 
Brawl,  ».  F (q.  ▼.)  As  now  applied  it  is 
Bra'wlkr,  ( To  squabble,  to  quarrel  in  a loud 
Bra'wlino.  J and  noisy  manner,  to  wrangle,  to  rail. 
For  brawlers  and  brawling  in  Piers  Plouhman,  see 
Backbit*. 

Let  a man  that  is  a man  consider  that  be  is  a fonlc  that  brawl - 
rth  open  lie  with  hi*  wife.  Golden  Booh.  1.  V.  ch.  xix. 

Nor  with  such  nightlic  brawles 
thy  postern  gate  shall  soundr, 

Nor  rose*  strewde  afront  thy  dore 
iu  dawning  shall  be  founde. 

Tnrbertilt.  The  Lower  sxhortetk  his  Ladle,  (j  c. 


And  who  soeuer  laaagiocth  any  other  fayth,  deeeueth  himselfe,  BRAWL 

and  is  a vaine  dispute  r and  a brawler  about  wonles,  and  hath  no  v | ■ 

feelyng  in  bis  hart.  Tyndall.  Market,  fol.  93. 

Some  as  enemies  of  all  peace  and  Concorde,  eouet  no  thing  but 
diseorde,  debate  and  Irallings.  And  there  be  some  families 
wherein  the  roan  A wife  do  bramle  A atriuc  like  dogs  and 
catts.  Calaine.  Fourt  Godly*  Sermon  t,  serin.  3. 

Than  y*  cap  tall  say’fl,  nay,  1 warrant  you  it  is  oat  for  onr 

rfvte,  "for  tbarchprest  is  so  great  a brouter,  y*  if  he  come  to  vs 
wyll  but  iangic-  Froissart.  CronyeU,  v.  I.  C.  220. 

There  is  seldome  any  playing*  at  dyse,  but  t her  at  is  veiiement 
ehydyng  and  braulynge,  horrible  oat  lies,  cruvll,  and  some  tyroe 
mortal  l menaces.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Governorr,  p.  90. 

I was  here  stunned  with  a mixed  noise  of  elamour  and  jollity; 
on  one  side  of  Oke  I heard  singing  and  dancing;  on  the  other, 
brawles  and  clashing  of  swords.  Taller,  No.  120. 

Thou  shall  be  in  as  much  danger  in  contending  with  a brawler 
in  a private  quarrel  ns  in  a battle,  wherein  thou  inay’st  get  honour 
to  thyself  and  aafetv  to  tliv  prince  and  country  ; but,  if  tliou  be 
once  engaged,  carry  thyself  bravely  that  they  may  fear  Ihcc  after. 

Oldys.  Lift  of  HnUgh,  fol.  149. 

Self  is  so  mingled  with  the  sentiments  which  wc  have  chosen, 
snd  has  such  a tender  feeling  of  nil  the  opposition  which  is  mode 
to  them,  that  personal  brawh  are  very  ready  to  come  in  as  seconds, 
to  succeed  and  finish  the  dispute  of  opinions. 

Watte,  improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Brawl,  a dance.  See  Branbel. 

And  so  hsue  I declared  what  ulilltie  may  be  taken  of  a broule 
la  daunsynpe.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  The  Govcrnour,  p.  82. 

And  tlience  did  Venus  learn  to  lead 
Th’  Idalian  brauln,  and  ho  trend 
As  if  the  wiud,  not  she  did  u-atke  ; 

Nor  prest  a flower,  nor  bow’d  a stalke. 

RenJonton.  The  Fision  of  Delight,  fol.  21. 

Full  oft  within  the  spacious  nails. 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 

My  grave  lord-keeper  led  the  brawls  t 
The  seal  and  marcs  danc'd  before  him. 

Gray.  A Long  it  ary. 

The  Brawl,  if  derived  from  the  French  bransle,  ob- 
tained Us  name  from  the  sw  inging  motion  of  the  dance. 

The  steps  in  it  changed  with  the  tune,  and  it  wa* 
performed  by  several  persons  who  joined  hands  in  a 
circle  and  continually  shook  each  other.  Balls  were 
usually  opened  by  it.  A macaronic  poet,  Antony  Gabion 
or  de  Arena,  has  left  the  following  description  of  the 
dance. 

Modus  dansandi  branlos. 

Ipse  modis  Branlvt  debts  datuare  tluobus, 

**  Stmplot  et  duplet  utus  habere  tolrf. 

Sed  branlos  dnplot  patsut  tibi  fuiitfue  laborent 
Tret  fac  arantum.  ted  r rent  undo  duos. 

Quatuor  in  mennrh  ictus  marekabis  rondo, 

Atyne  retornaudo  f untuor  ipse  dabis. 

To  these  lines  may  be  added  the  following  account. 

In  prose,  from  an  old  French  writer.  41  Vn  ties  gcniil - 
hontmet  et  une  dcs  dames,  estans  Its  premiers  cn  la 
danse,  laissent  let  autret  fqui  cependant  conluiuettt  la 
danse)  cl  se  meltons  dedans  la  dkie  comjMignie,  r onl 
baisans  par  ordre  touies  let  personnel  qui  y sont;  d 
s^avoir  le  gentilhomme  let  dames  el  la  dame  Us  gen- 
tiUhommcs.  Puis,  ayant  ache vi  Iturt  bailsmens,  au  lieu 
quits  estoyent  Its  premiers  en  la  danse  te  met  lent  Us 
dernien.  Esl  ceste  farvn  de  faire  se  continue  par  le 
genlilliomme  et  la  dame  que  soul  Us  plus  prvchaau, 
jtuques  A ce  qu'vn  vienne  aux  dernier*."  Deux  dialogues 
au  nouveau  langage  Francois,  Italianize,  Src.  Anver*, 

15*9.  385.  The  Puritans  foamed  at  dances  like  these. 

Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  (114.  4to.  1595,) 
inveigh*  against  them  roundly  j " what  slipping,  what 
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BRAWL,  culling,  what  kissing  and  bussing,  what  smouching 
— r and  slabbering  one  another."  And  then  in  his  love  of 
BRAWN,  moiety,  proceeds  in  words  which  wc  cannot  quote, 
still  farther  to  expose  the  filthy  enormities  which  follow. 
He  is  rivalled  in  choice  expression  by  his  ally  John 
Nortbbrookc,  who  in  1579  had  uttered  an  anathema 
against  '*  dicing,  dancing,  vnine  pluies  or  enterludes." 
He  assures  his  saintly  brethren,  that  **  the  Pagans  were 
better  and  more  sad  than  wee  be  : they  never  knew 
this  newe  fashion  of  dancing  of  ours."—'*  They  dance 
with  disordinate  gestures,  and  with  monstrous  thump- 
ing of  the  feete,  to  pleasant  soundes,  to  wantou  songues, 
to  dishonest  verses."  Fol.  64.  66. 

Mr.  Douce,  who  has  furnished  us  with  most  of  the 
above  particulars,  (Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  i.  217.) 
states  that  the  dance  continued  in  fashion  in  England 
so  l ite  ns  the  year  1693. 

BRAWN,  a Brawn  is  bar-en,  or  bawr~en. 

Uka'wxkd,  1 Baw'rn  was  the  ancient  adjective 

Brawns*,  ( of  bar.  krirr.antl  by  the  (common) 
Bka'wmnkas,  f'  transposition  of  r,  bawm  has  be- 
Bra;wxt,  V come  brawn  i which  is  therefore 
Bjia'wxfau.km.  » on  adjective,  and  means  boar-en , 
boar’s  (subaud.)  flesh.  See  Tooke. 

It  is  also  applied  to  that  which  hus  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  u boar. 

lira* a and  bind  or  j*c  pwj,  bacon  and  colhope*. 

Piers  Plvahman , p.  245. 

Hi*  1 i mines  gret,  his  braunrs  bard  and  itrongr, 

Hi*  shoulder*  brode,  his  arniM  round  and  lunge. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight  cm  Tale , r.  2136. 
Janas  »:t  by  the  fire  with  doable  herd. 

And  drinkrth  of  lilt  bugle  horn  the  wine  : 

Hr  Turn  hire  stunt  braune  of  the  tusked  swine. 

Id.  Franbeleinet  Tale,  V.  11566. 

U win  ordcined  that  murthereni  should  be  breat  on  the  brawns 
of  the  ic^t  handc  with  nn  hoie  iron  signed  with  this  lettre  M,  and 
these*  to  the  same  place  w'  this  lettre  T. 

Hall.  King  Henry  VII . fol.  101. 
Fyrst  bad  we  braume  from  Lucsnie 
the  father  of  the  feast, 
fiaidc  he  was  tlaine  when  soutberac  wind 
his  blustering  hUstes  releast. 

Draat.  Horace,  R.4,  3. 
With  greater  might  Alcidcs  did  not  stnsine 
The  giant  Anthcuson  the  Lihinn  sands, 

On  holdfast  knots  their  Irawnie  arme*  they  cast. 

And  whom  he  liatetli  most,  each  held  crabrast. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xix.  St.  17. 
Those  arms  quite  hramnfalne  are  with  beating  on  my  breast. 

Gascoigne.  Anatomy  of  a latter. 
Rualil  in  so  close,  that  with  hU  sword  he  on  hU  shoulders  laid 
A blow,  that  bis  arme*  brawn,  cut  olf. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Iliad,  book  v,  fol.  65. 
Moreover,  the  flesh  of  wild  bores  came  to  be  in  great  request, 
and  »w  much  set  by ; in  such  sort,  as  Cato  the  censor  in  his 
inreclive  orations  challenged  men  for  brawn,. 

Holland.  Ptinie,  i.  fol.  230. 

His  bodie  was  well  browned,  musculous  and  strong. 

Id.  Ammianus,  fol.  397. 

_ 7 — Vet  he 

(By  .lore's  high  grace  of  Troy)  is  alaine.  Mars  started  horribly 
(As  Juao  knew  he  would)  at  this  j beate,  with  his  hurl'd  out  hands. 
His  brairnie  tblghra. 

Chapman.  Homer's  Hiad,  book  XT.  fol.  2G3. 
They  hail  within  them  nr  bxrir vror,  as  Theodoret  calls  it,  a 
heart  that  would  reerrberate  either  precept  or  instruetiou,  and 
make  it  rebound  against  the  hand  that  sent  it ; wrsopa  waX<W- 
ptnr,  as  Philoponus  phrases  It  in  his  1.6.  de  animh , their  spirits 
fatned  and  incrasaated  within  them,  stall'd  up  and  fed  to  such  a 
brawniness,  that  neither  the  understanding  nor  the  affections 
were  capable  of  any  impression.  Hammond.  Sermon  13. 


‘Hiy  Arffiea.faH'n  arms  and  thy  declining  back 
To  the  sad  burthen  of  City  years  shall  ye  aid . 

Drayton.  Pastorals,  Eclogus  3. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend, 

His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend. 

Dryden.  Pa  la  mon  and  Arcite. 
Then  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawmer’s  head. 

Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread  -. 

His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace. 

Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  place. 

King.  The  Art  of  Cookery. 
O'er  a brown  casaoc,  which  had  ooce  been  black. 

Which  hung  in  tatters  on  his  brawny  back, 

A tight  most  strsnge,  and  awkwsrd  to  behold, 

He  t brew  a covering  of  blue  and  gold. 

Churchill.  Independence. 

BRA\  . A.  S.  braean  ; Fr.  brayer,  brvyer,  to  pound  or 
best  to  pieces. 

Mr.  looke  thinks  that  braide,  quoted  below  from 
Shakspeare,  has  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  Pro- 
verbs j '*  Diana  (he  remarks)  does  not  confine  herself 
to  his  craft  or  deceit  ; bnt  includes  also  all  the  other 
bad  qualities  of  which  she  supposes  Bertram  to  be 
compounded  ; and  which  would  not  depart  from  him, 
though  bray'd  in  n mortar."  Such  an  interpretation 
is  scarcely  intelligible.  Diana  has  previously  said, 

*'  My  mother  told  me  iurt  how  he  would  woo. 

As  if  she  sate  in's  heart.  She  aayes,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths." 

The  word  appears  to  refer  to  the  suddenness  and 
violence  with  which  Bertram  hail  wooed  her  ; and  this 
application  of  the  word  has  been  sufficiently  explained 
and  illustrated  under  the  words  Ana  a to  and  Braid. 

Though  thou  shuldrst  braye  a fnolc  In  a urartcr  among  the 
Wheat*  brayed  with  a pectrl,  (ret)  wil  i»ot  his  funlislmcs  depart 
from  him.  Gen.  Lille,  1561.  P rover  bet,  xxvil.22. 

The  Englyssbmen  were  fnync  to  gather  the  tbvstclles  in  the 
feldes,  and  brmye  them  in  a mnrtrr,  and  tempre  it  with  water,  and 
make  therof  a passte,  and  so  hake  it  to  etc,  suche  pooertio  they 
endured.  Froissart.  Cronycle,  r,  u.  C.  lxx.iL 

Diara.  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braide. 

Marry  that  will,  I lire  and  die  a maid. 

Shakspeare.  AWs  WtU  that  Ends  Well,  fol.  216. 

Brat,  v.  j Fr.  brayer  or  hr  air e.  Braid  und  abraid 

Brat,  n.  f (q.  v.)  are  applied— to  any  sudden  or 
Bra'yer,  f violent  action  or  motion, — to  an  uproar- 

Bba'tino.  j and  thus— to  any  noise  or  clamour. 

He  kneteth  in  his  wise,  and  braieth. 

To  scclic  mercy,  and  uaaieth 

Ilia  god,  which  made  him  nothing  strAgr, 

Mlian  that  be  save  Ids  pride  change. 

Gower.  Conf.  Am.  book  L fid.  25, 

Certainly  there  is  not  so  crooked  a hors,  but  yf  he  see  a man*, 
he  will  braie  once  or  twice.  Golden  Booh,  ch.  xxxr. 

The  elephant  there  bmies,  the  rsmril  cries; 

The  horses  neigh  as  to  and  fro  they  pasfe  • 

Which  scene  ami  heard,  he  said  within  his  thought. 
Hither  all  Aaia  is,  all  Afrirke,  brought. 

Fairfax.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  book  xix.  at  53. 

That  with  a braying  sigh  this  noble  tongue  he  stayde. 

Gascoigne.  A Demise  of  a Mask,,  <$  r. 

Where  y*  elephites  that  had  bodies  of  an  rnreaaonable  greate- 
ncs  stoode  in  their  syght,  being  proooked  to  braye  of  purpose,  to 
thintent  that  with  their  terrible  nope,  they  should  fill  their  ene- 
mies eares  full  of  feare. 

Brende.  Quintus  Curtins,  book  riii.  foL  216, 

For  If  one  of  them  (elephants]  be  overmatched  and  vanquished 
in  fight,  he  will  never  after  abide  the  voice  and  braying  of  the 
conqueror,  but  in  token  of  submission  giveth  him  a turf  of  earthe 
wnh  vervaine  or  graase  upon  it  Holland.  Ptinie,  i.  M.  194. 
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Before  proud  gates  attending  MWI  iray, 

Or  arrogate  with  •olcmn  p*«tbc  «MT  i 
Thw  grow  phviidMM  with  their  milky  rnerr, 
TbeJuve-iick  maid  and  dwindling  be»n  repair. 

Gay.  Trivia,  book  1J. 

_ With  pomlroim  clubs 

A*  weak  ngninst  the  mountain  heap*  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  pheom  bmy, 

He  lays  them  quivering  on  tb'  enunngnin  d anow». 

J T harm  ion.  Winter. 

•«  Hold,**  erv’d  the  qwien.  " A cat-call  each  aball  win; 
Equal  your  merit*  ! equal  a*  your  din  l 
But  that  thb.  vnRilupiitd  game  may  end, 

Sound  forth,  my  beavers,  and  the  welkin  rend- 

P*j*  The  Dwncimd,  hook  iL 

What  signifies  a lion’s  »l;in, 

If  it  conceal  an  no*  within  ? 

1/  thou’rt  a lion,  prithee  eomr  j 

If  *** — ua y once,  and  stalk  no  mere. 

Lloyd.  J Familiar  Epistle  to  J.  B.  Eay. 

Bray.  As  Isay  and  bow  arc  the  same  word  differently 
written  und  applied,  so  seem  hr  ay  and  brow.  A.  S. 
brwwc,  bruiea  ; Dutch,  brawne  or  browe  ; the  edge,  the 
brow.  It  appear#  to  be  applied 

To  any  thing  which  overhangs  or  overlooks,  as  a 
bray  or  fcrowof  a hill ; a part  of  a fortification  rained  so 
as  to  overlook.  The  Dutch  have  browitre*.  tpeeuhn. 

Then  began  the  ammaUe  againe,  and  George  Harbet  and  Wil- 
ly&m  Unmet,  heldc  theim  twoo  within  to  harde,  that  thei  could 
•cant  put  their  bedde*  ouer  the  braye  or  bulwerke. 

Holt,  Tke  rvi  y ere  of  King  Henry  FI II. 

For  even  as  our  inea  had  given  hack,  he  and  his  company 
came  to  the  head  of  the  bra y and  did  not  oncly  stay  the  French- 
men, but  also  some  of  ours  brake  upon  their  horse- men. 

Altar.  Hut  ary  of  tke  Reformation. 

Fash’d  up  the  bray,  indignantly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash,  and  the  retorted  steel  ; 

Then  down  the  steep  with  quick ’ning  rapture  go 
And  stretch  and  sweat  upon  the  plain  below. 

Brookes.  Tke  For-ckaoe. 

Buy,  a village  in  the  county  of  Berks,  about  a mile 
south  of  Maidenhead.  Camden  supposes  it  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Bibroci,  a tribe  which  submitted  to 
Cesar,  (De  Bell.  Gall.  v.  21.)  It  w now  attached  to  the 
liberties  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  as  a part  of  the  Royal 
demesnes  has  obtained  some  peculiar  privileges} 
among  which  is  exemption  from  tolls  in  the  adjacent 
market  towns.  The  population  of  the  village  in  IBS  I, 
was  961  ; but  the  entire  parish  contained  3159-  The 
church  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  well-known  story  of  the  vicar  of  this  parish  (who 
has  passed  into  a proverb,)  is  to  be  found  in  Fuller  s 
Worthies.  He  lived  under  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  first  a papist,  then  a 
protestant,  then  a papist,  and  finally  a protestant  again. 
« He  had  seen  (says  the  historian)  some  martyr* 
burned,  two  miles  off,  at  Windsor}  and  found  the  fire 
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too  hot  for  his  tender  temper.  This  vicar  being  taxod  /BRAY, 
by  oue  for  being  a turncoat,  and  an  inconstant  change- 
ling ; not  so,  said  he,  for  I alwaieskepl  my  principle,  ^ 
which  is  this  } to  live  and  die  Vicar  of  Bray." 

BRAZE,  ~ .v 

Bra'zkx,  adj. 

Bra'kk>:0kowrd, 

Bra'zexfack, 

Bra'sexyackd, 

BaVzaNTAOLTKD.J 
pudent,  shameless. 

8*ttr>  bow**  of  brake,  a brasene  gonnes 
And  sbetch  out  shot  ynowfc. 

Piers  P tankman,  p.  355. 


Ger.  brtuen,  vrere,  to  burn,  to 
give  a burnt  or  brown  colour. 
See  Hbass. 

To  braxe,  to  work  in  bras,  to 
cover  with  brass. 

Brazen,  met.  is  hardened,  im- 


And  he  made  s bratm  gredyroo  of  net  work*  vnto  the  alter 
rutrade  ahoutc  as  low  beneth  voder  the  coin  passe  of  the  alter : so 
that  it  reached  vnto  halfe  the  altar,  A cart  foure  rvntfcs  of 
brasse  for  the  iiii.  eudes  of  the  gredyre  to  put  Stand  in. 

Bible , 1551.  Erodus,  ch.  surlu. 

Not  to  be  gihye  or  war  wan 
at  anyc  fnlte  at  all, 

A bulwark e that,  to  bears  all  brantes 
to  be  the  bra.se*  walL 

I)rant.  Horace,  C.  it.  1. 


• Nor  rnjfralifide 


Will  any  one  remit  vs  : some  oue  thing 
Will  each  present  vs,  that  along  may  bring 
Our  passe  with  louc ; and  prouc  our  vertues  blaa’d  t 
A caldron  or  a tripod,  richly  heat'd. 

Ik*  y man.  Hamer's  Odyssey,  book  XV,  fill.  230. 

For  an  die  lovers  of  faire  Daruc, 

When  she  w«*  loekt  up  in  a irate*  tower, 

Desired  her  more,  and  wax’t  outrageous, 

So  did  it  fare  with  me.  Alar  torn.  King  Edward  II. 

. She  qualifies  their  seal 

With  the  cold  epo-de  of  a graver  note, 

Thus  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 
Would  reach  the  brasen  voice  of  war’s  hoarse,  bird. 

Cr a skate.  Mustek's  Dual. 

Gall’d  with  the  shot  from  far,  the  legions  join, 

Their  bucklers  in  the  warlike  shell  combine, 

Compact  and  close  the  Irate*  roof  they  bear, 

And  in  just  order  to  the  town  draw  near. 

Borne.  Lucan's  Pkarsalia,  book  uL 

Much  yet  remain*  unsung  . the  rage  intense 

Of  beaten -vaulted  skies,  of  iron  fields 

Where  drought  and  famine  starve  the  blasted  year. 


The  Grecian  fleet,  four  hundred  gallies,  fill 

The  Salaimnion  strolls  ; barbarian  prows 

In  two  divisions  point  to  cither  mouth 

Six  hundred  hr  asm  beaks  of  tow ’r- like  ships, 

Unwieldy  bulks.  Glover.  Tke  .dtkenaid,  book  vL 

Would  honest  Tom  O— d get  rid  of  a scold. 

The  torture,  the  plague  at  hi*  life  ! 

Frey  tell  him  to  take  down  his  lion  of  gold 
And  bang  up  his  beaaen-fac'd  aide. 

To  the  Landlord  tke  Golden  Uoa. 


brazil 


BRAZIL,  a vast  country  occupying  the  eastern  part 
of  South  America,  and  with  Guiana,  including  all  the 
Portuguese  dominion*  on  that  continent.  This  name 
Situation,  at  first  applied  only  to  a small  extent  of  coast  south 
boundaries.  cf  tfjC  river  Amazons,  but  now  comprehends  all  the 
extent  and  c between  4°  of  north  and  34°  of  south  latitude, 

pop  tion.  stretches  from  the  35th  to  the  7$d  of  west  Ion- 

gitude.  Under  this  extended  acceptation,  Brazil  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 


French  Guiana  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  thc '*** 
and  south-east  by  the  same  ocean  ; and  on  the  west  by 
the  United  Provinces,  Peru,  and  Colombia.  The  mean 
length  of  this  country  is  about  1800  miles,  and  it* 
medium  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  stated  at  1700. 
Tbe  breadth  is  greatest  towards  the  north,  while  on 
approaching  the  southern  extremity,  the  ocean  and 
the  western  boundary  approximate,  and  contract  the 
limits  to  a much  narrower  space.  The  area  of  Braze. 
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BRAZIL.  l»a«  lately  liecn  stated  at  more  than  three  millions  of 
square  miles,  which  rivals  the  great  empires  of  anti- 
quity in  extent.  As  the  population  is  supposed  not  to 
exceed  two  millions,  there  arc  only  about  two  persons 
for  ever)'  three  square  miles.  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  still  consists  of 
almost  impenetrable  forests  or  uninhabitable  deserts. 

Dl sorely  The  discovery  and  progressive  geography  of  this 

atul  pro-  country  have  been  cursorily  adverted  to  in  the  general 
grtaslve  account  of  the  southern  hemisphere  j but  the  Latter 
geography,  topic,  in  particular,  requires  a more  ample  illus- 
tration. Some  writers  hare  attributed  the  discovery 
of  Brazil  to  Martin  Behem,  who  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  coast  as  early  as  1494.  This  supposed 
discovery,  however,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished. Others  have  ascribed  the  honour  to  Admiral 
Cabral,  if  flint  can  be  called  on  honour  which  was 
accomplished  by  accident.  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal, 
had  fitted  out  a squadron  of  thirteen  sail  for  the  East 
Indies,  and  given  the  command  to  Cabral,  who  left 
Lisbon  on  the  9th  of  March  1500j  and  standing  out  to 
sea,  to  avoid  the  storms  which  were  thought  to  pre- 
vail at  all  seasons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Brazil,  on  the  24th 
of  the  following  month.  Having  discovered  a good 
harbour,  and  called  the  bay  Puerto  Scguro,  he  landed, 
erected  a cross,  celebrated  high  mass  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a lofty  tree,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  He  called 
the  land  Santa  Cruz,  in  reference  to  the  cross  he  had 
raised  ; a name  which  the  King  afterwards  changed  to 
its  present  appellation,  from  the  vast  quantities  of  the 
red  wood  which  the  country  produces.  In  this  discovery, 
however,  Cabral  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  ; for 
a Spanish  pilot  named  Pinzon,  who  had  previously  ac- 
companied Columbus  to  the  New  World,  reached  the 
same  coast  in  about  eight  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  January.  After 
coasting  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  he  returned  to  Europe,  without  any  advan- 
tage apparently  resulting  from  the  voyage.  The  Por- 
tuguese being  desirous  of  having  this  part  of  the  New 
World  further  explored,  fitted  out  an  expedition  for 
this  purpose  under  the  command  of  Coelho,  who,  in 
1503,  reached  the  coast  about  the  fourth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  sailed  southwards  nearly  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  and  erecting  stone  pillars,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Portugal,  on  the  most  conspicuous  places  of 
the  coast.  But  the  King  of  Castile  being  unwilling  to 
lose  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  empire  in  those 
southern  regions,  sent  Juan  Dias  dc  Solis,  in  1509, 
on  a new  voyage  of  discovery,  as  well  as  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  which  did  not  appear  to  be  appropriated. 
Solis  discovered  some  of  the  southern  parts,  with 
the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name. 
He  also  made  a second  voyage  to  these  regions 
In  1515,  and  was  lost  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  The 
following  year,  the  Court  of  Portugal  established  a 
factory  upon  the  coast,  to  facilitate  the  export  of  Brazil 
wood,  and  to  prevent  other  nations  from  participating 
in  the  advantages  of  that  trade.  From  this  period,  the 
vessels  of  that  country  frequented  the  shores  of  the 
southern  continent.  One  of  these  vessels  returned 
with  a report  that  the  Spautards  were  forming  colonies 
on  the  Riodela  Plata  -,  and  King  John  being  desirous 
that  this  river  should  become  the  permanent  boundary 


between  the  territories  belonging  to  the  two  powers,  BRAZIL, 
sent  Alfonso  de  Souza  with  an  armament  to  erect  v—>— y— 
forts,  and  distribute  land  to  thosa  who  wished  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  the  country.  The  fleet  first  anchored 
in  All  Saints  Bay,  but  afterwards  sailed  to  the  south, 
and  discovered  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  1st 
of  January  1532.  Though  Portugal  had  now  claimed 
Brazil  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  attempts  to 
colonize  it  had  been  of  the  feeblest  description ; but  the 
progress  of  French  merchants  in  forming  settlements 
on  the  coast,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  establishing  colonies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  now  alarmed  the  Por- 
tuguese for  the  safety  of  their  western  possessions, 
unless  more  strenuous  exertions  should  be  made  for 
their  protection.  King  John,  therefore,  determined 
to  people  the  coast  of  this  country  with  European 
residents ; and  to  favour  this  project,  he  divided  it 
into  portions  of  fifty  leagues  each,  which  he  called 
Capiianiat,  and  bestowed  them  upon  an  equal  number 
of  individuals  who  had  been  distinguished  by  their  ser- 
vices to  the  crown.  The  recipients  of  these  Royal 
donations  were  to  have  an  uncontrolled  authority 
over  their  dominions,  on  condition  of  colonizing  them 
at  their  own  expense  ; but  as  the  power  of  the  Captains 
was  thus  made  arbitrary,  and  many  of  the  colonists 
were  necessarily  unruly  and  discontented  adventurers, 
frequent  complaints  reached  the  ears  of  the  King,  and 
the  Royal  grants  were  revoked  in  less  than  twenty 
years  from  the  time  they  were  originally  made.  A 
Governor-general  of  Brazil  was  then  appointed,  who 
arrived  at  the  Bay  of  All  Saints  in  the  spring  of  1549, 
with  instructions  to  build  a city,  and  call  it  St.  Sal- 
vador. In  1590  Brazil  passed  with  the  mother  country 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  in  which  state  it  con- 
tinued for  about  sixty  years.  During  this  period,  the 
Dutch,  being  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  invaded 
Brazil,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Pernambuco 
In  1630,  and  of  all  the  provinces  between  the  river 
St.  Francisco  to  the  Maranham,  in  the  following  seven 
years.  The  revolution  in  Portugal,  in  1640,  which 
enabled  her  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  gave 
hera  native  sovereign,  in  John  IV.  Duke  of  Braganza, 
also  checked  the  Dutch  conquests  in  the  western 
hemisphere  ; and,  in  1654,  ultimately  brought  the 
whole  of  Brazil  once  more  under  Portuguese  sway. 

Previous  to  this  revolution,  the  Spanish  monarch  had 
conferred  the  title  of  Viceroy  on  the  Governor-general 
of  Brazil,  whose  seat  of  government  was  held  at 
Bahia  j but.  In  1773,  Don  Joseph  I.  transferred  it  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  From  that  period  no  particular  event 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  Brazil  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  When  Portugal  was 
invaded  by  the  French  in  1807,  and  the  enemy  was 
marching  towards  the  Capital,  the  Royal  family  em- 
barked for  Brazil,  under  convoy  of  a British  squadrou, 
which  was  at  that  time  blockading  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith-  They 
left  the  shores  of  Europe  on  the  29th  of  November, 
and  arrived  at  Bahia  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing January.  The  court  established  itself  at  Rio 
Juneiro,  which  from  that  time  became  the  scat  of  the 
Portuguese  government.  A revolution  may  be  dated 
from  this  event,  in  the  character  and  situation  of 
Brazil,  which  rose  at  once  to  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  an  independent  nation,  while  Portugal  sank 
from  her  ancient  superiority  to  the  degradation  ot  a 
province.  The  appellation  of  Viceroy  became  extinct, 
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BRAZIL,  am!  Don  John  conferred  the  title  of  Prince  of  Brazil 
upon  his  eldest  son.  The  consequences  of  this  change 
were  highly  favourable  to  Brazil.  Her  Capital  had 
thus  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  both  hemispheres.  Commerce  with 
nil  nations  was  thrown  open,  and  a sudden  spring 
was  given  to  improvement,  which  even  the  impolitic 
measures  of  the  Court  did  not  appear  to  check.  Nor 
were  these  ameliorations  confined  to  the  Capital,  or 
to  the  external  relations  of  the  country,  they  extended 
to  the  remote  parts  of  the  dominions,  and  even  affected 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  which  many  abuses  were 
corrected.  This  gave  rise  to  new  modes  of  thinking, 
and  was  necessarily  followed  by  alterations  in  the 
nature  of  .Brazilian  society.  Affairs  proceeded  thus 
till  December,  ISIS,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  (now 
Don  John  VI.)  raised  Brazil  to  a Kingdom.  The 
revolution  and  ferment,  however,  which  had  spread 
over  other  quarters  of  South  America,  >vas  not  ex- 
cluded from  Brazil.  In  1817*  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Pernambuco,  which  at  first  threatened  to 
spread  over  the  whole  country  ; hut  the  port  being 
blockaded,  and  the  troops  concentrated  from  the 
other  provinces,  the  insurgents  were  overpowered, 
and  the  ring-leaders  put  to  death.  On  the  formation 
of  the  free  Constitution  for  Portugal,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  Lisbon,  as  the  scat  of  the  Mo- 
narchy. lie  left  Brazil  in  July,  1821,  and  the  heir 
apparent  remained  in  the  government,  ns  Viceroy. 
Since  the  political  revolutions  in  Portugal,  however, 
similar  agitations  have  taken  place  in  Brazil,  and 
the  establishment  of  a free  Constitution  appears  to 
have  been  affected,  though  not  without  confusion 
nnd  bloodshed  ; and  even  the  absolute  and  formal 
independence  of  that  country  on  the  parent  state, 
appears  to  be  an  event  which  may  be  anticipated  at 
no  very  distant  period. 

P'ivSmoo.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  recent  Topographical  Account 
of  Brazil,  considers  it  us  divided  into  the  following 
twenty-two  provinces,  including  those  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Moranon.  These  are. 


Maritime  Provinces. 


1.  Guiana. 

9.  Bahia. 

2.  Para. 

10.  Porto  Scguro. 

3.  Maranham. 

11.  Espirito  Santo. 

4.  Searti. 

12.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

5.  Rio  Grande,  North. 

13.  St.  Paulo. 

fj.  Paraiba. 

14.  St.  Catherina. 

7-  Pernambuco. 

15.  Rio  Grande,  South. 

9.  Scrcgipe  d'  El  Rey. 

Interior  Provinces. 

16.  Matto  Grosso. 

20.  Piauhy. 

17-  ParanA. 

21.  Minas  Geraes. 

18.  Uraguay. 

22.  Goyaz. 

19.  Soliinocs. 

So  far,  however,  ns  relates  to  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  a more  general  division  appears 
now  to  subsist.  Portuguese  Guiana  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mara  non,  nnd  the  rest  of  the  domi- 
nions is  divided  into  the  following  twelve  govern- 
ments, which  nre  generally  denominated  Cnpitanias  ; 
though  to  one  or  two  the  term  government  only  is 
applied.  * 


1.  Para. 

2.  Murauham. 

3.  Seari. 

4.  Pernambuco. 

5.  Bahia. 

6.  Minus  Geraes. 


7.  Rio  Janeiro. 

8.  .St.  Paulo. 

9.  St.  Cathorina,  (Island.) 

10.  llio  Grande. 

11.  Goyaz. 

12.  Matto  Grosso. 
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From  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  Maranon,  to  that  Oatfiass. 
of  the  sca-likc  La  Plata,  the  extent  of  the  Brazilian 
coast  is  of  vast  length,  but  the  whole  of  these  out- 
lines are  singularly  deficient  in  capes  and  bays.  For 
more  than  15°  of  longitude,  from  point  La  Tijioca  to 
Cape  St,  Roque,  the  shore  stretches  nearly  from  east 
to  west  without  any  considerable  promontory,  and 
scarcely  an  inlet  of  importance,  except  that  on  which 
the  town  of  Maranham  stands.  From  Cape  St. 

Roque  to  Cape  St.  Augustine,  the  shore  is  nearly  a 
straight  line  from  north  to  south,  the  extent  of  which 
is  about  four  degrees  of  latitude.  After  passing  this 
last  point  the  coast  bends  to  the  south-west,  and 
forms  a large  sweep  before  it  reaches  Cape  Frio  in  the 
twenty-third  degree  of  south  latitude.  Almost  the 
only  objects  in  the  whole  of  this  extent  thut  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  here,  arc  the  small  promontory  on 
which  Bahia  stands,  and  the  hay  ou  the  west  of  that 
city.  South  of  Cape  Frio  the  coast  runs  nearly  west 
till  it  reaches  the  Bay  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  complete  harbours  in  the  world. 

Though  narrow  at  its  entrance,  it  extends  several 
miles  into  the  country,  and  is  finely  sprinkled  with 
islands.  Another  bay  of  nearly  the  same  size  washes 
a part  of  the  western  confines  of  the  same  province, 
beyond  which  the  coast  extends  more  towards  the 
south,  without  presenting  any  other  noted  inlet. 

Many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  arc  well  calculated  General 
to  give  the  European  traveller  a foretaste  of  the  pecu-  surface  and 
liar  magnificence  w ith  which  Nature  displays  herself  mountains, 
in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New  World.  The 
aspect  as  first  viewed  from  the  sea  is  rough  and  unequal, 
but  a nearer  approach  shows  the  scenery  to  be  truly 
picturesque  ami  romantic.  Generally  speaking,  the 
surface  of  Brazil  is  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  rallies  arc  adorned  with  never-foiling 
verdure,  and  the  mountains  arc  clad  in  the  most 
gigantic  forests;  though  deserts  sometimes  occur, 
which  are  either  composed  of  barren  sand,  or  indurated 
clay,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  cultivated  lands  has  been  recently  stated 
at  scarcely  ‘20,000  square  miles,  which  is  not  more 
than  a hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  land  gradually  rises  ns  it  recedes  from  the 
coast,  till  it  reaches  the  height  of  5 or  GOOD  feet,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  The  ridge  com- 
posed of  this  series  of  sum  mils,  (which  stretches  from 
about  the  tenth  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  south 
latitude,)  is  frequently  denominated  the  Brazilian 
Andes.  It  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  with  its 
steepest  side  to  the  sea,  and  gradually  sloping  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country;  whence  it  afterwards  rises 
again  by  u gentle  ascent  to  the  west,  till  it  attains  a 
height  varying  from  3 to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  then  loses  itself  in  those  deserts  called 
Campos  Parexis,  which  occupy  much  of  the  central 
regions  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  the  New  World. 

These  deserts  appear  to  stretch  round  the  sources  of 
the  Tapajos,  and  part  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Madeira.  Near  the  confines  of  the  Campos  Parexis, 
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BRAZIL,  the  ground  first  rises  into  hills,  And  then  ioto  chains 
of  mountains,  which  some  travellers  have  considered 
as  the  highest  in  Brazil,  and  in  which  many  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Maranon  and  the  Paraguay, 
and  other  great  rivers  that  ultimately  lose  themselves 
hi  the  Atlantic,  have  their  rise.  The  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  that  flow  towards  the  north,  into 
their  great  receptacle,  the  Maranon,  from  those  which 
pursue  an  opposite  course,  is  generally  supposed 
to  branch  from  the  Andes,  and  to  join  the  chain  near 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ; but  like  many  other  of 
the  grand  features  of  this  southern  part  of  the  New 
World,  it  still  remains  to  be  explored. 

Principal  Some  of  the  chief  rivers,  especially  such  as  wash 
rivers,  the  confines  of  this  country,  have  been  described  in 
our  general  view  of  America,  but  several  others 
deserve  notice  in  this  place.  The  great  Madeira  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  various  streams  that  issue 
from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  on  the  borders  of 
Peru,  which  flowing  towards  the  north  and  north-east 
unite  before  they  reach  the  tenth  degree  of  south 
latitude.  Their  confluent  waters  arc  afterwards  im- 
peded by  several  magnificent  falls  before  they  reach  the 
level  country ; and  then  the  Madeira  rolls  on  a vast 
body  of  water  till  it  joins  the  Maranon,  after  a course 
of  about  2000  miles ; for  a great  part  of  which  it 
constitutes  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  Brazilian 
dominions.  Nearly  parallel  to  this,  and  flowing  in 
the  same  direction,  but  further  cast,  are  the  Tapujos, 
the  Xingu,  and  the  Tocantincs,  all  rising  from  the 
game  central  regions,  and  terminating  in  the  same 
general  receptacle.  The  least  of  these  exceeds  1000 
miles  in  length.  The  Paraguay,  ParanA,  and  the 
Uraguay,  all  rise  within  the  limits  of  these  dominions, 
and  pass  towards  the  south  into  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  great  range  of  mountains,  which  skirls 
the  shore,  prevents  any  rivers  from  attaining  the 
ocean  immediately,  except  such  as  spring  from  the 
eastern  side  of  that  ridge  ; but  several  noble  rivers 
of  the  interior,  by  a circuitous  sweep,  mingle  their 
waters  with  the  Atlautic.  The  Paraiba  discharges 
itself  from  the  northern  coast  in  longitude  42°  west ; 
the  Rio  Francisco,  which  rises  on  the  western  decli- 
vity of  the  Brazilian  Andes,  near  the  parallel  of  20 J of 
south  latitude,  pursues  a northern  course  along  the 
base  of  that  ridge,  till  finally  turning  to  the  cast,  it 
enters  the  sea  about  the  eleventh  parallel  of  Bouth 
latitude,  completing  a course  of  1000  miles.  One,  Rio 
Grande,  joins  the  Francisco,  while  another  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  a few  miles  north  of  Porto  Seguro,  and  a 
third  about  the  thirty-second  degree  of  south  latitude. 
The  River  Doce  also  rises  about  the  twenty-first 
degree,  near  the  elevated  town  of  Villa  Rica,  and 
joins  the  sea  nearly  a degree  and  a half  from  the 
north.  The  Paraiba  pursues  a northernly  course  for 
about  150  or  200  miles  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Alpine  range,  and  then  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
•ml  lakes,  of  the  ocean  in  latitude  22°.  Several  lakes  are  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  this  extensive  country,  but 
these  arc  by  no  means  commensurate  with  its  other 
features.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  lake  of  Patos, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
race  of  Indians  now  extinct,  and  is  situated  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  It  stretches 
about  150  miles  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The 
depth  of  water  is  generally  sufficient  for  small  vessels, 
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but  the  navigation  is  rendered  somewhat  dangerous  BRAZIL, 
by  frequent  shoals.  The  shores  are  in  most  places 
flat,  and  it  has  a great  resemblance  to  the  Huffs  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  as  it  communicates 
with  the  sea  at  its  southern  extremity.  Lakes  arc  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  these  are  either 
too  small  to  require  description,  or  too  imperfectly 
known  to  admit  of  being  correctly  delineated.  The 
rivers  above  described,  with  numerous  others,  are 
navigable,  and  would  afford  an  almost  boundless  range 
of  internal  communication  if  properly  improved,  and 
the  short  portages  intersected  by  canals.  But  ages 
must  doubtless  roll  away  before  nature  can  be  so  far 
subdued,  and  population  so  far  increased,  as  to  accom-. 
plish  this  object.  Though  still  unaided  by  art,  this 
communication  is  often  carried  to  a great  extent,  and 
by  this  means,  salt,  iron,  ammunition,  and  other  arti- 
cles are  annually  sent  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  to 
the  western  districts.  From  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul's 
to  that  of  Cuiaba,  for  instance,  the  passage  is  effected 
by  the  following  route.  Commencing  with  a branch 
of  the  Tiete,  which  flows  near  the  former  city,  and 
following  this  stream,  by  theParanA,  the  Rio  Pardo,  the 
Taquari,  the  Paraguay,  and  the  Porrudos,  which  lost 
leads  to  Villa  Cuiaba ; and  all  these  form  one  conti- 
nued chain  of  water  communication,  except  a short 
passage  between  the  Rio  Pardo  and  the  Taquari, 

As  the  elevation  of  surface,  and  the  combinations  climate, 
of  local  circumstances  arc  so  varied  in  these  wide 
regions,  they  cannot  fail  of  producing  a correspondent 
diversity  of  climate  and  productions.  In  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  air  of  the  lower  tracts  near  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  Maranon  is  sultry  and  oppressive  ; but  even 
here  vegetation  is  kept  in  perfect  vigour  by  the  peculiar 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Where  the  meridian  sun 
deviates  so  little  from  the  zenith,  the  seasons  can 
scarcely  differ,  nor  the  length  of  the  day  vary.  Near 
the  coast,  where  the  trade  wind  perpetually  blows, 
the  beneficial  effects  which  attend  it  after  having  swept 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  arc  hourly 
experienced,  in  the  refreshing  coolness  it  imparts  to 
the  incumbent  air  of  these  otherwise  hot  and  humid 
regions.  Mr.  Koster,  who  resided  some  years  in  Per- 
nambuco, observes  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  that  “ January  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the 
rainy  season.  The  rains  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  are  called  prinieira*  agucu,  or  the  first  waters, 
and  continue  for  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
after  which  the  weather  becomes  again  settled  till 
May  or  June  ; and  from  this  time  tilt  the  end  of 
August  the  rains  are  constant  From  August  or 
September,  until  the  opening  of  the  year,  there  is 
not  usually  any  rain.  The  dry  weather  can  be  de- 
pended upon  with  more  certainty  from  September  till 
January,  than  from  February  to  May  ; likewise  the 
wet  season  is  more  regular  from  June  to  August,  than 
in  January.  There  are  very  few  days  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  year  of  incessant  rain.'*  As  we  ascend 
the  mountains,  as  well  as  when  we  recede  from  the 
equator,  the  air  becomes  more  temperate;  and  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  belonging  to  Europe  are  matured 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  which  are  indigenous  to  a tro- 
picnl  soil.  On  the  Campos  Parcxis,  and  other  similar 
situations,  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  solar  rays  render  the  heat  intolerable ; but  in 
many  of  the  elevated  districts  of  the  interior,  rallies, 
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BRAZIL,  as  well  as  mountains,  are  found,  in  which  the  climate  is 
J temperate,  and  salubrious.  In  others,  especially  where 
the  wind  blows  over  wide  tracts  of  marshy  forests,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  loaded  with  effluvia  exhaled  by 
the  beams  of  an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  the  climate  is 
unhealthy.  The  southern  regions  being  so  much  farther 
removed  from  the  equator,  arc,  of  course,  the  most 
temperate,  and  in  these  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
sometimes  falls  below  40°.  All  the  elevated  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  wen  many  of  the  lower  tracts  near  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  considered  healthy. 

Sod  and  As  for  as  the  soil  has  yet  been  explored  much  of  it 

vegetable  Seems  to  be  highly  fertile,  while  the  varied  surface,  and 

product*,  vast  extent  of  the  country  present  almost  every  species 
of  the  vegetable  products  which  are  common  to  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  Maize,  beans,  and  cassava  are 
the  principal  food  of  the  iuhnbitnnts,  and  are,  there- 
fore, the  common  objects  of  culture.  The  northern 
provinces  yield  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  all 
the  usual  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  climates  j 
and  in  the  southern  districts  wheat  and  other  Euro- 
pean grain  are  raised  with  success,  and  their  cultivation 
u capable  of  being  carried  to  any  extent,  were  suffi- 
cient skill  and  capital  employed.  The  state  of  culti- 
vation, however,  in  most  parts  of  Brazil  is  of  the 
most  wretched  description  ; and  the  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  those  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  Brazilian 
forests  abound  with  useful  and  ornamental  trees.  At 
a short  distance  from  the  coast,  are  found  different 
species  of  lofty  palms.  The  cocoa  tree  is  common, 
and  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Indies.  The  Bra- 
zilian myrtle  is  a beautiful  shrub.  The  cedar,  the 
wild  cinnamon,  and  the  rose- wood  are  valuable  woods, 
while  many  other  kinds  are  met  with,  whose  stems 
rise  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a hundred  feet.  Many 
of  the  trees  and  plants  are  also  adorned  with  blossoms 
of  the  roost  beautiful  kinds,  which  being  intermixed 
with  leaves  of  the  brightest  green,  impart  to  the  forests 
of  those  regions  a splendour  unparalleled  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

Animals.  The  domestic  animals  of  Brazil  arc  generally  of  the 
European  species,  and  were  introduced  into  this  new 
continent  by  the  first  settlers.  Horses  are  common, 
and  vast  herds  of  cattle  range  over  sumc  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  wide  ilanoa  of  the  southern 
regions.  Wild  animals  of  nearly  all  the  species  common 
to  the  New  World,  abound  in  Brazil.  The  anta,  which 
the  native  Americans  call  the  tapira,  is  the  largest  of 
the  quadrupeds.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a heifer,  but 
sha|>ed  like  a pig.  It  is  a timid  and  harmless  animal, 
w hich  feeds  like  the  horse  j but  being  also  amphibious 
it  swims  und  dives  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  is 
capable  of  remaining  for  a long  time  at  the  bottoms  of 
the  lakes  and  pools  without  respiring.  When  killed 
by  the  hunters,  its  flesh  is  generally  eaten,  and  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  ox.  The  hyena,  the  saratu, 
the  wild  cat,  the  guara,  which  resembles  the  wolf  in 
size  and  figure,  the  porcupine,  tbe  armadillo,  and 
several  of  the  ounce  tribe  arc  common  in  many  ports. 
One  of  this  last  species  is  an  enormous  cat,  sometimes 
twelve  feet  in  length  from  its  nose  to  the  tip  of  its 
tail.  It  is  very  fierce,  and  is  hunted  by  the  Brazilian 
farmers,  but  is  seldom  taken  without  the  loss  of  some 
of  their  dogs.  Innumerable  species  of  monkies  range 
through  the  forests  • and  the  most  monstrous  of  the 
reptile  tribes  are  found,  particularly  in  the  marshy 


swamps  and  humid  plains  near  the  banks  of  the  great  BRAZIL, 
rivers.  Tbe  boa  constrictor  is  said  to  uttain  thirty  Vj—  v -mjJ 
feet  in  length,  and  sometimes  to  resemble  the  trunk 
of  a large  tree.  One  was  killed  on  the  borders  of  a 
lake  by  some  travellers  in  1819,  which  had  just 
gorged  a young  bull.  Numerous  sjKrcies  of  birds, 
sonit  of  them  of  the  most  beautifid  plumage,  and 
others  of  exquisite  song,  *|iort  in  the  forests.  The 
humming  bird,  the  least  of  the  feathered  race,  is 
common  in  Brazil.  The  largest  bird  found  in  this 
country  is  the  emu  or  American  ostrich,  and  the 
most  ferocious,  the  vulture. 

Some  parts  of  Brazil  abound  in  mineral  as  well  as  Minerals, 
vegetable  treasures  j among  which  its  gold  and  dia- 
monds are  the  most  noted,  and  have  always  been  a 
powerful  cause  of  that  neglect  and  wretchedness  in 
which  this  fertile  region  has  so  long  remained.  The 
cargcrncss  with  which  the  Portuguese  have  sought 
these  treasures,  bos  induced  them  to  despise  the 
more  certain  and  permanent  sources  of  wealth  pre- 
sented by  a luxuriant  soil,  and  favourable  climate.  The 
suspicious  jealousy  with  which  they  guarded  the 
sources  of  these  productions,  was  such  as  for  a long 
time  to  preclude  any  certain  information  from  being 
received,  relative  either  to  the  place  and  manner  of 
their  existence,  or  to  the  method  by  which  they 
were  obtained.  Since  the  emigration  of  the  Portu- 
guese Court,  however,  this  policy  has  been  much 
relaxed  ; and  Mr.  Mawe  and  others  have  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  those  long  prohibited  districts.  These 
precious  products  arc  most  abundant  in  the  Capitania 
of  Minas  Gcraes,  and  arc  chiefly  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  mountain  torrents,  or  in  deep  rallies,  in  strata  of 
rounded  pebbles  and  gravel,  from  which  they  arc 
separated  by  washing.  Most  of  the  bead  waters  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  northward,  and  fall  into  the 
Munition,  abound  in  gold  ; while  the  diamond-ground 
is  principally  among  the  mountains  that  give  rise  to 
the  St.  Francisco,  and  the  Bio  Grande,  with  their 
tributary  streams.  This  district  extends  about  fifty 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-five  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  altogether  under  military  govern- 
ment, and  guards  are  stationed  on  all  the  roads  by 
which  it  is  eutcrcd,  to  examine  travellers,  and  detain 
such  as  are  suspected  of  smuggling  diamonds.  Mr. 

Mawe,  in  his  late  Travtis  in  Brmxil , has  given  a full 
account  both  of  the  gold  and  diamond-washings  of 
these  districts,  by  which  tbe  precious  products  are 
separated  from  the  alluvial  soil  and  other  foreign 
substances,  in  which  they  are  contained.  This  hetero- 
geneous mass  as  dug  from  the  ground  is  called  rujea- 
Ihao.  The  quantity  of  gold  annually  obtained  in  Brazil 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  ascertained.  The  search  is  open 
to  all  adventurers,  but  when  tbe  metal  is  obtained  it 
must  be  brought  to  the  nearest  mint,  where  it  is  made 
into  ingots,  which  after  receiving  the  public  stamp  arc 
returned  to  the  owner  for  circulation.  One-fifth  of  it, 
however,  is  retained  as  the  share  of  Government.  This 
iuduccs  the  adoption  of  every  possible  means  of  evading 
so  heavy  a tax,  and  renders  the  illicit  trade  so  great, 
that  the  quantity  coined  forms  no  criterion  of  that 
which  is  actually  found.  The  diamonds  are  altogether 
a Royal  monopoly,  and  the  temptation  to  smuggling 
these  consequently  is  greater  than  that  of  smuggling 
gold  ; and  so  that  many  arc  procured  which  never  reach 
the  Government  stores.  From  the  best  information  Mr. 

Mawe  could  procure,  the  average  quantity  was  from 
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20,000  to  26,000  carats  annually.  " The  expenses  of 
these  works/'  he  says,  ‘Muring  a period  of  Are  years, 
from  IttOl  to  180f  inclusive,  amounted  to  j£204,000. 
and  the  diamonds  sent  to  the  treasury  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
during  tbe  same  period,  weighed  115,676  carats.  The 
value  of  the  gold  found  in  the  same  time  amounted 
to  3617,300.  sterling  ; from  which  it  appears  that  the 
diamonds  actually  cost  government  33i.  9d.  per  carat. 
These  years  were  esteemed  singularly  productive.  The 
mines  in  general  do  not  yield  to  government  more 
than  20,000  carats  annually." 

The  islands  off  this  coast  arc  but  few,  and  those 
comparatively  of  small  importance.  The  chief  is  St. 
Catherine’s,  which  is  separated  from  the  province  of 
that  name  by  a channel,  ia  some  places  not  exceeding 
a league  iu  width.  The  situation  of  this  island  being 
a few  degrees  beyond  the  tropic,  and  the  sen- breeze 
blowing  regularly  every  afternoon,  renders  the  climate 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  on  the  globe.  It  is 
mountainous,  but  the  hills  are  separated  by  pleasant 
vallies,  which  are  better  cultivated  than  most  parts  of 
the  adjacent  continent ; and  the  oranges  grown  here 
are  thought  to  be  the  best  in  America.  Tbe  chief  town 
is  Desterro,  situated  ou  the  margin  of  u small  bay  on 
the  west  coast.  The  island  of  St.  Francisco,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  lies  further  north,  and  is 
about  six  leagues  in  length,  merely  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a narrow  channel,  and  is  favourably 
situated  for  commerce.  St.  Vincente  is  also  another 
small  island  situated  in  a bay  opposite  the  city  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  is  live  or  six  leagues  long,  and  contains 
the  town  and  port  of  Santos,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  port  of  the  former  city,  between  which  and  it 
there  w a frequent  intercourse. 

In  such  a country  as  Brazil,  the  towns  are  neces- 
sarily few,  and  for  distant  from  each  other.  They  are 
chiefly  situated  on  the  coast,  except  in  a few  of  the 
mining  district*,  where  success  in  the  search  for 
minerals  has  converted  what  was  at  first  merely  a 
collection  of  hnts,  into  a considerable  town.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  is  sometimes  called  St.  Sebastian,  is  the 
modern  Capitol  of  these  wkle  dominions,  and  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  important,  populous,  and 
commercial  cities  in  the  western  hemisphere.  This 
city  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  boy  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  and  is  backed 
by  several  high  mountains.  The  harbour  is  easy  of 
access,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  Tbe 
town  extends  about  two  miles  from  east  to  west  ; and 
its  site  is  principally  on  a projecting  point  of  land, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  occupied  by  a fort  which 
commands  the  town,  and  is  merely  separated  from 
Serpent  Island  by  a narrow  channel.  Round  this 
island  is  the  principal  anchorage  for  shipping.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  composed  either  of  brick  or  stone ; 
but  they  are  generally  but  one  story  high,  and  almost 
all  have  balconies.  The  ground  floors  are  frequently 
used  as  shops  or  store-houses,  and  have  lattice  windows 
suspended  from  the  top,  which  arc  pushed  up  when  it 
is  required  to  obtain  a view  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
street,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  who  traverse 
the  narrow  foot-paths.  The  Palace  has  been  com- 
pared to  a manufactory  rather  than  to  a Royal  residence. 
Besides  this  the  Mint,  the  Armoury,  the  Naval  and 
Military  Arsenals,  and  the  Custom-house  are  the  chief 
edifices.  The  Cathedral,  which  has  been  recently  erect- 
ed, is  considered  as  the  best  specimen  of  architecture 


in  the  town.  This  city  is  the  great  emporium  of  Bra-  BR  AZIL, 
zilian  commerce,  especially  of  all  the  mining  districts  ; 
and  Mr.Mawe  estimates  the  population  at  100,000;  but 
Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  late  work,  states  it  at  150,000, 
about  two-thirds  of  whom,  he  says,  arc  composed  of 
Negroes,  Molattocs,  and  other  people  of  colour.  The 
latitude  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  22°  54'  south,  and  longi- 
tude 43°  IS'  west. 

Bahiu,  the  next  port  in  Brazil,  has  already  been 
not  ced  in  its  alphabetical  order.  Next  to  this  is 
Pernambuco,  or  rather  Recife,  which  (s  the  official 
designation  of  this  provincial  Capital.  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a river,  about  eight  degrees  of  south 
latitude.  The  commercial  name  of  Pernambuco  is 
generally  understood  as  including  both  the  town  of 
Recife  and  the  city  of  Olltnda ; Mr.  Henderson  con- 
siders it  under  this  point  of  view,  and  states  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  at  65,000  individuals.  It  is  a 
thriving  place,  and  the  residence  of  many  opulent 
merchants.  Recife  is  the  principal  commercial 
quarter,  as  it  lies  nearest  the  shore,  and  contains  the 
Custom-house.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a reef  of 
rocks  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast  opposite  the 
town,  where  it  forms  a kind  of  basin,  in  which  vessels 
at  all  times  lie  in  smooth  water.  One  of  the  other 
principal  towns  on  the  coast  is  Porto  Segnro,  which  is 
the  Capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Buranken  ; and 
has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  in  a more 
flourishing  condition.  Rio  Grande  or  St.  Pedro,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  Brazil;  in  latitude  32°,  is  a 
recent  but  flourishing  town  ; and  though  the  harbour 
is  difficult  of  entrance,  there  is  a considerable  coasting 
as  well  as  some  foreign  trade  carried  on  there,  par- 
ticularly in  small  vessels  that  do  not  draw  more  than 
ten  feet  water.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  is  more  popu- 
lous than  many  other  districts  ; and  as  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  breeding  cattle,  the  number 
of  hides  that  are  shipped  at  this  port  is  very  great. 

Wheat  is  likewise  sent  here  to  most  other  districts  of 
the  coast.  St.  Luis  de  Maranham  stands  on  an  island 
near  the  north-east  coast,  in  longitude  43°  37',  and  has 
a good  harbour,  with  a population  of  about  15,000 
inhabitants. 

Para  is  the  Capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tocnntincs,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

St  Paulo  is  the  provincial  Capital  of  the  CapitAnia  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
gold  mines,  which  were  formerly  very  productive,  but 
which  arc  now  either  neglected  or  comparatively 
exhausted.  The  population  is  still  about  15,000. 

Villa  Rica,  in  Minas  Geracs,  about  250  miles  north  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold 
mines  of  that  district,  and  contains  20,000  inhabitants. 

Tcjnco  is  the  Capital  of  the  diamond  district,  and 
stands  about  200  miles  north  of  the  last  city.  This  is  a 
considerable  town,  as  well  as  Cuiaba,  the  most  w estern 
of  the  mining  towns,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a river  of  the  same  name,  that  flows  into  the 
Paraguay.  Villa  Boa  is  comparatively  a large  and 
flourishing  town,  the  Capital  of  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
standing  on  tbe  banks  of  a huge  river  near  the  centre 
of  Brazil. 

Before  the  emigration  of  the  Court  for  Portugal,  the  Army, 
army  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  mining  districts,  consisted  of 
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BRAZIL,  about  8000  regulars  and  30,000  militia ; the  former 
were  principally  sent  from  Europe,  while  the  latter 
were  raised  in  the  country.  The  whole  were  both 
badly  appointed  and  paid.  Since  the  late  changes, 
however,  the  army  has  been  both  increased  and  im- 
Rereaa*.  proved.  The  revenue  amounted  to  six  or  seven 
millions  sterling  j but  this  was  often  inadequate  to 
the  demands  on  the  treasury.  This  arose  from  several 
sources,  exclusive,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was 
the  monopoly  of  diamonds,  and  one-fifth  of  the  gold 
coined.  Besides  this  a tenth  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  the  value  of  property,  with  a duty  upon  all  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  a per  ccntage  upon  merchandise, 
cattle,  and  slaves,  on  their  transmission  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  On  the  two  indispensable 
articles  of  salt  and  iron,  this  last  was  as  high  as  100 
per  cent. 

Manafac-  Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
tures  sad  existence  in  Brazil,  though  a few  articles  of  compara- 
eutnmerce.  tively  little  importance  are  made  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Commerce  was  till  very  lately  greatly  restricted  by 
the  impolitic  measures  of  the  Government,  aided  by 
the  indolence  and  poverty  of  the  people.  But  wiser 
plans  have  now  been  adopted,  and  have  necessarily 
been  attended  by  their  concomitant  advantages. 
Instead  of  trade  being  restricted  to  the  mother 
country,  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  nations,  under 
certain  regulations  ; many  roods  have  been  made  at 
great  expense,  and  the  communications  between  the 
distant  parts  greatly  facilitated.  The  usual  mode  of 
travelling  and  transporting  goods  is  by  mules,  which 
convey  the  produce  of  the  country  from  a great  dis- 
tance to  the  coast,  and  return  laden  with  manufactured 
articles  and  other  requisites  lor  the  consumption  of 
the  interior.  Since  the  late  commercial  restrictions 
were  removed,  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  are 
imported  from  great  Britain ; Portugal  continues  to 
send  oil,  wine,  brandy,  linens,  and  cottuus.  The 
United  States  supply  flour,  salt  provisions,  household 
furniture,  and  naval  stores.  The  principal  exports  are 
cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  Brazil-wood  from 
the  northern  provinces;  gold  and  diamonds  from  the 
central  districts ; and  wheat,  hides,  hams,  hair,  and 
tallow  from  the  southern  parts. 

Mr.  Luccock,  in  a recent  work  on  this  country,  has 
given  among  other  tables  the  following. 

Commerce  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  compared  with  that  of 
Bahia,  for  a.  p.  1816. 

Ikwarps. 

Portuguese  vessels  (rmn  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Jaaiero.  BahU. 


Foreign  vessels. 
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The  Inquisition  has  never  yet  been  planted  in  Brazil. 

The  natives  who  inhabit  the  mining  districts  affect  a Manners 
certain  superiority  over  their  fellow  countrymen  when  Cai' 
they  visit  any  part  of  the  coast,  but  are  in  reality  in  a 
state  of  poverty.  Their  food  is  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
and  water  their  only  beverage.  The  dress  of  the  men, 
when  at  home,  is  a mantle,  with  trowsers  and  wooden 
clogs  ; the  youths  wear  only  a jacket  and  cotton 
trowsers,  and  the  children  go  naked.  The  dress  of 
the  females  is  such  os  to  render  them  reluctant  to 
appear  before  any  person  except  the  members  of  their 
own  family.  Under  these  circumstances  they  pass 
their  lime  in  a state  of  wretched  idleness,  considering 
all  regular  occupations  as  servile ; and  neglecting 
every  attainable  comfort  for  the  sake  of  those  trea- 
sures that  arc  seldom  found,  and  even  when  obtained, 
usually  increase  the  indolence  more  than  the  happiness 
of  their  possessors.  The  mercantile  class  enjoy  many 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  any  of  the  others ; 
but  even  the  agricultural  inhabitants,  though  indis- 
putably far  below  what  they  might  be,  appear  to  he 
superior  to  those  of  the  mining  districts.  They  ore 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  management  of  cattle  ; and 
Mr.  Ivoster,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
remarks,  " Hammocks  usually  supply  the  place  of 
beds,  and  are  more  comfortable,  and  those  are  like- 
wise frequently  used  as  chairs.  Most  of  the  better 
sort  of  cottages  contain  a table,  but  the  usual  practice 
is  for  the  family  to  squat  down  upon  a mat  in  a circle, 
with  the  bowls,  dishes,  or  gourds  in  the  centre,  and  thus 
to  eat  their  meals  on  the  floor.  Knives  and  forks  iue 
not  much  known,  and  arc  not  at  all  made  use  of  by 
the  lower  orders."  Gourds  indeed  form  almost  the 
whole  of  their  domestic  utensils.  As  the  climate  does 
not  require  many  clothes,  and  their  poverty  restricts 
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BRAZIL,  them  to  a few,  their  dress  is  at  once  both  coarse  and 

BREAD.  _ 

ror  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader 
may  consult  Mawe's  Travels  into  the  Interior  of 
Brazil ; M.  Beauchamp's  Ilatoire  du  Brazil ; Roster's 


Travels  in  Brazil ; Maximilian's  Travels  in  Brazil ; BRAZIL. 
Luc  cock's  Notes  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Southern  “ 
parts  of  Brazil;  Henderson's  Historical  and  Topogra - BREAPT^ 
pkical  Account  of  Brazil ; and  Myers's  Modem  Geo-  ^ 

graphy . 


BREACH.  The  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the 
Goth,  brican ; A.  S.  brecan,  breecan , to  break. 

A rupture ; a way,  passage,  or  opening, — broken 
through  any  thing. 

Met.  An  infraction  or  violation  of  an  agreement,  of 
a duty;  a destruction,  a separation,  a dissention. 

Loke  whether  w»  be  not  more  angry  with  our  seruantes  for  the 
brtthe  of  one  comraaundmctit  of  our  own,  than  for  the  breche  of 
Gods  al  teua.  Sir  Thomas  More's  Worhts,  fol.  87. 

He  is  as  hote  as  any  man  at  spotle, 

But  at  s breach  be  kcepclh  no  such  coyle. 

Gascoigne.  Tke  fruits  of  War  re. 

So  fast  I am  io  gyue 

within  your  beauties  gayle. 

As  thence  to  make  a breach 
no  engine  may  prenayle. 

TvrbereiU.  The  despairing  Lover  crones,  <$rr. 

Like  some  just  prince,  who  to  establish  laws 
Suffers  the  breach  at  his  best  lor’d  to  strike. 

To  learn  the  rulgar  to  endure  the  like. 

Drayton.  Of  Worldly  Crosses. 

Tor  he  that  openeth  the  waters  but  s little,  knoweth  not  Low 
gTe*t  s breach  they  will  make  at  length. 

Spelman.  The  Rights  of  the  Church,  fol.  12. 

For  the  rotture  or  brtache  beganne  on  the  bilialf  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, for  that,  that  the  Tbebains  had  inuaded  Plaria, 
without  breaking  the  appoinctrment. 

-Vic  oils.  Thuciiides,  fol.  179. 

For  should  a void  her  monarchy  inrade, 

Should  in  her  works  the  smallest  breach  be  made. 

That  breach  the  mighty  fabric  would  dissolve. 

And  io  Immediate  ruin  all  involve. 

Blachmore.  The  Creation,  book  V. 

For  though  nothing  less  than  sincere  obedience  to  all  la  ires  of 
God  can  denominate  a man  to  be  righteous ; the  wilful  breach  of 
any  one,  makes  him  to  be  a sinner. 

Bishop  Beveridge.  Sermon  54. 

Men  like  these,  united  hr  one  bond,  pursuing  one  design, 
spend  their  labour  and  tbeir  lives  in  making  their  feUow-ereatnres 
happy,  and  in  repairing  the  breaches  caused  by  ambition. 

Goldsmith.  On  the  present  state  of  PoUte  Learning. 

This  volume  containing  some  letters  from  noblemen.  Pope 
incited  a prosecution  against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate  the 
resentment  of  his  friends.  Johnson.  Life  of  Pope. 

BREAD,  “h  Skinner  believes  that  it  is  from 
Bre  adsx,  Vthe  A.  S.  hr ecd-an^f over e,io  nourish. 

Bn^ADCfforrm.  J Tookc  that  bread  is  brayed  grain 
or  corn  ; — the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  verb, 
to  bray,  (French,  broyer)  i.  e.  to  pound,  to  beat  to 
pieces,  with  a subaudition  of  corn,  grain,  or  other 
similar  substances.  Vol.li.4G. 

Brayed  corn  is  the  first  state  of  the  process  towards 
the  loaf ; the  next  is  dough.  See  Douou  and  Loaf. 

S yre  h v»v>p,  wy  ne  jyfst  in  of  pyne  wyt*  btede, 

y«t  you  cst  y*  suif  at  yy  m«K,  in  fyat  vayre  wvde. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  238. 


In  tentis  R.  rested  alle  yat  ilk  nyght. 

His  men  wer  welc  gested  with  brede,  wyne  A light. 

R-  Brwnue,  p.  160. 

Of  smale  hotmdea  haddc  abe,  that  she  fedde 
With  roasted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  waste!  brede. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  y.  147. 

But  wc  denounces  to  hem  that  ben  sue  he  men,  and  brsecbea 
in  the  Lord  Jcsu  Crist,  that  tbei  worchc  with  silence,  and  eel  her 
owi>e  breed.  Wlclif.  2 Tessal.  eh.  iii.  fol  102. 

i ?“*  ,V*  "f4- «nd  none  by  0.1-  tori 
Jrto  chrlil,  tb«t  they  workc  wtlh  quielo™,  .nd  e.lc  their 
o™*""-  B.Ur,  1441. 

Hi  coosullrd  with  the  mde  of  hU  ire.de.  Cod,  which  bccuu 
»t  answered  not,  be  cast  it  into  the  fire. 

HaU.  Polemical  WorAr,  7*4.  Honour  the  ,1/crricd  Clergy. 

Fu,.  No  .bine  (H«l)  on  mine  booor.  Do  «bu>e 

PtUKC.  Not  to  di*prayM  me  • wd  c.U  mr,  p,,tler 
bread-chopper,  and  I know  not  what. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  IV.  Second  Part,  fol.  84. 

I would  therefore  in  , eery  P.rticuUr  muner  recommend  there 
my  .pecuUtwM  to  .11  well  regoUtcd  f.milie.  tb.t  " 

hour  in  every  monutif  far  te.  ud  freed  ,„d  butter.  P 

Spectator,  No.  10. 

Thro;  the  wrrity  rmwd  by  regrMen  of  irred-ron.  (of  whirl 
Kerch  II  nude)  end  the  gentry*,  immo.ler.ie  frciocntiitg  the 
operuj  the  ludiei.  to  Mve  elnrgc,  b.ve  their  he.d.  wJSei  K 
home,  and  the  beaus  put  out  their  linen  to  common  Undresses. 

Tatler,  No.  110. 

And  »ec  the  good  old  ie.t,  whine  Gothic  tow'r. 

Awful  emerge  from  yonder  tufted  bow’ra  • 

Who.e  rafter’d  hell  the  crowding  tenant,  fed. 

And  dealt  to  age  and  want  their  daily  bread. 

Warton.  Sen-market,  A Satire. 

J’*"  rg*d,write,  and  cast  arcompts ; they  undrrsUud 
their  needle,  breadstitch , cron  and  change,  and  all  manner  of 
plain-work.  Goldsmith.  V,car  of  Wake  ft  Id,  ch.  si. 

Dullness  no  more  roasts  only  near  the  sky. 

But  senates,  drawing-rooms,  with  garrets  vie- 

Flump  peers,  and  br endless  bards,  alike  are  dull . 

SL  James's  and  Rag- fair  club  fool  for  fool. 

P.  Whitehead.  Stale  Dunces. 

Bbkad-fruit  Trbk,  the  English  name  of  the  Arto- 
carpus. 

Brf.ad-xut  Tree,  the  English  name  of  the  Brosi/num 
Aliens  trum. 

BREADTH,  1 The  third  person  singular  breedeth 
Brea  dthmcsb.  / (A.  S.)  of  the  indicative  of  br<rdan' 
auatare  t to  broaden,  to  expand,  to  dilate. 

And  robbed  Wurcestre  sayre  in  leng>e  A in  brede 
And  al  ye  contreye  abouto  to  ft  tounc  ryjt  ’ 

ft  Gloucester,  p.  385, 

Stmoe,  Jr  Dun  kyog,  wu  of  ,o  grete  itreaeth, 

>lt  he  downed  fu  loud  io  4 rede  4 io  length. 

R.  Brunste,  p.  41. 

E&SZtZZZ**- ^■■^4 

KtV-  Apocaltpe,  ch.  xi. 

And  the  cyty  was  bylt  nil.  square  A the  lenght  was  as  lmr~,  .. 
the  *r,  dth  of  it,  and  lie  measured  thr  cytje  wJth  the  rede  u 
fartoog,,  A thr  light  ud  the  fredrt,,  l Ulc*  beygrh  of  i, 

Bill t,  1441. 
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BREAK. 


Why  shuttle  I not  u wel  eke  tell  row  all 
IV  purtrrUure,  that  ws*  upon  the  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mure,  the  rrdc  f 
AM  peioted  was»  the  wall  in  length  and  brede. 

Lknucr.  The  KntghUt  late,  r.  1973. 
On  the  Sonday  in  the  mornyng  there  wn*  suchc  a myst  that  a 
man  invglit  nat  k the  bredrthe  of  an  acre  of  land  fro  liym. 

Froiuart.  Crony  He,  v.  i.  C.  131. 

TV  term  of  latitude  ia  breath  Hum  line. 

A/ere.  »n  Ike  Saul,  book  ii-  eh.  iL  st.  6. 


3.  That  if  the  quantity  of  any  man’s  nme  be  eminently  miscal- 
culated, whether  as  to  length  or  breadth,  be  shall  hare  a just 
pretence  to  be  elected.  Spectator , No.  17. 

Oft  let  the  turf  recede,  and  oft  approach. 

With  varied  breadth,  now  sink  into  the  shade. 

Now  to  the  Sun  ila  verdant  bosom  bare. 

A/«im.  The  FngUtk  Garden,  book  H. 

BREAK,  v.  Goth,  brkan ; A.  S*  brccaa, 

Jlit f ak , n.  Jftrtfrfxrt,  oreacan  ; Dutch,  breken  ; 

'Ger.  breckcni  Swe.  brstrka. 

To  separate  ordivide  into  parts  j 
*to  suuder,  to  rive,  or  burst  asun- 
der j to  crack  or  split  asunder — 
(into  parts  or  pieces — any  thing 
i)RR  AKMccK,a<y.  j united  into  one  muss. 

To  make  or  cause  a rupture  or  breach  ; a disruption, 
or  breaking  apart ; an  eruption  or  breaking  out ; an 
irruption  or  breaking  in. 

To  separate,  (met.)  to  diajoin,  to  disport,  to  force 
apart ; to  dissever,  to  interrupt,  to  intercept. 

To  break  down  ; to  suppress,  to  subdue,  to  subject, 
to  crush,  to  tame,  to  overpower,  to  bring  or  reduce  to 
obedience, — to  poverty, — to  ilecay. 

To  break  or  infringe,  to  violate.  Adultery  in  our  old 
writers,  is  called  tpousebrcitch. 

To  break  one’s  mind,  is  to  break  it  open  ; to  open  it, 
to  disclose  it. 

To  break  the  fust,  or  to  break -fail  i is  to  separate 
the  times  of  fasting,  to  discontinue  fasting. 

This  word  i*w>f  most  universal  application,  (meta- 
phorical or  literal)  to  any  separation  ; particularly 
when  made  with  suddenness,  violence,  injury. 


Rrk'akbr, 
Brb'akiko, 
Rrk'akfast,  v. 
Breakfast,  n. 
Brr'akxkck,  a. 


( 


Coritieus  tok  by*  boire  of  hym,  & smote  hym  a woade 
A bourn  on  )e  irolle  with  vs  owne  bowe  • non, 
hat  he  scollc  to  brake  in  pmes  mony  on. 

It,  Oianeeeter,  p.  16. 


To  breke  ys  Crewe  coocnant,  >e  kyng  was  In)  >erto. 

And  ofttbelcs  y»  cxmseyl  hym  gef,  that  be  roostc  yt  node  do. 

Id.  p.  250. 


Before  the  watchc  : before  the  watche  I save) 

Before  the  ward*  tliatwrytes  therefore  alwaye. 

Gascoigne.  lie  profundi  t. 


Whiche  anawrrd*  mid  wide  to  hem,  an  yvel  kyadredc  and  a 
spouse  bfrkrr  (Mod.  Vers,  adufierutu)  sekith  a token*,  and  • 
token*  schal  not  be  geven  to  it ; but  the  tokene  of  Jonas  the 
profete.  H'iclif.  Matthew,  ch.  xii.  fol.  il. 


And  brtakert  of  the  lawe,  to  the  to  seine 
And  Ukerous  folk*,  after  that  they  been  dede, 

Shull  whirl*  about  y*  world,  alway  in  psine 
TUI  many  a world  be  passed. 

Chancer.  The  Auembty  of  Fowloe,  fol.  245. 

No  man  sewith  a paerbe  of  new  cloth  to  an  old  cloth,  el*  he 
Ukith  awev  the  new  paccbc  fro  tbe  olde,  and  a more  broking  ia 
an  and.  Wieltf.  Mark,  ch.  ii.  fol  24. 

As  tboo  seeat  biesayng*»,  or  cumyngc*  follow*  the  breaking, 
or  kepiug  of  the  law  of  MoyscS  s earn  so  naturally  do  the  bles- 
synges,  or  eursynges  foltowc  the  beeakyug  or  keeping  of  the  law 
of  nature,  out  of  which  spryng  all  our  temporal  lavra. 

Tyndall.  Worker,  fol.  10. 

Then  sayde  (be  who  called  himself  ) Robyn  hood,  sir,  owtiawes 
brcJujajtrf  is  venyaon,  and  therefore  yoo  must  he  contents  with 
such*  fare  aa  we  vse.  Then  the  kyng  and  queue  sate  doune,  A 
were  scrucd  with  veoyson  and  wyac  by  Robyn  hood  and  hys  men, 
too  theyr  great  contcutacion. 

Hail.  TV  7th  yert  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

And  (1)  deliberated  with  myself*,  that  if  It  were  possible,  to 
find  the  meancs  to  brmkr  off,  I would  newer  enter  into  the  yoke 
with  her.  Stow.  Anno,  1554.  Qaeen  Mary. 

Whoe c-nroe  directly  against*  them,  fur  though  in  the  nyght  they 
were  hydde  iu  a place,  yet  alwayes  they  were  an  the  monmynge, 
at  break*  of  day«,  apparccyneddo. 

Stroll j.  Thucidides,  book  il.  fol.  66. 

By  vertne  and  tenor  whereof  all  our  aforesaid  subjects,  and 
emery  one  of  them,  shall  both  pnblikdv  and  prinatcly  r»e  and 
beltane  therosefoes,  to  con-ct  and  punish  the  betaken  of  those 
lawes.  Hakluyt.  Voyage,  iff.  The  Two  Letters,  U.  fol.  159. 

All  the  fleete  are  to  follow  and  obseruc  tbe  same  without 
Straying  or  breaking  of  company  at  any  tunc  rpoa  the  penalty 
before  specified. 

Id.  Voyage,  b(c.  Order*  for  the  Fleet e,  v.  i.  fol.  454. 

Thus  they  ttode  styll  all  y*  nyght  armed,  entry  man  vnder 
his  owne  sUldanl  and  baner  i and  in  the  lrfly«f  of  tbe  daye  il. 
trompettis  of  Scotland  mette  with  the  English*  scoutwatrhe. 

Feaitsart.  Crony cte,  v.  I.  C.  18. 

For  the  old  Romans,  howsoever  they  dined  or  break  their  fast 
ordinarily  by  themselves  alone,  yet  they  tapped  ever  with  their 
friends  about  them-  Holland.  Plutarch,  foL  636. 

— The  mule*  march  all  before 

V*  h»H,  and  downe  hlH ; overthwartes,  and  breabe-nerh  clift* 
they  past.  Chapman.  Homer' t Iliad,  book  xiiL  foL  311. 


Mortayn  befor  spoken,  with  his  aevow  Reynere, 
segc  Je  wend  hnf  broken,  Jel  com  with  )er  powere. 

A Urn  fine,  p.  160. 
For  Jhesns  as  a gyaunt.  with  a gyn  come)  jeonde 
To  brtke  and  to  betc  adoun.  si  )at  ben  agayue  hym 
And  to  have  out  allc  of  hem  Jot  hym  Kke). 

Piers  Plouhman,  p.  363. 

Therefore  be  that  brekith  oon  of  these  lerste  laanndemeniLa 
and  techith  thus  men,  schal  be  depid  tbe  leest  in  the  rewme  of 
hcveocs.  I Cldjf,  Matthew,  ch.  v. 

Whosoeuer  betake tk  one  of  these  commanndemrnts,  and 
tcacheth  men  so,  be  shall  be  called  the  lest  fo  the  kyngdoma  of 
heauen.  Bible,  1551. 

For,  sith  the  day  is  come  that  I stud  die 
I make  plainly  my  confession. 

That  l am  thilke  wo  fol  Palamon, 

That  hath  thy  prison  broken  wilfully. 

Chaucer.  The  Knightes  Tale,  V.  1737. 
Before  tbe  break*  or  dawning  of  Ihe  daye, 

Before  the  light  be  scene  inloftye  skyes, 
bo  fort  the  Surnve  appear*  in  plcasaunt  wyie. 


Forsake  tbe  conrt : to  du't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a brrako-neek. 

Shahspearr.  Winter’s  Tale,  act  i.  ac.  2.  fol.  280. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  France,  sent  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
message,  assuring  her,  that  the  tempest,  which  bad  been  long 
gathering  in  Spain  for  three  years,  would  certainly  brrah  very 
speedily  upon  ber  kingdom.  Oldyi  e lift  of  Ralegh,  fol,  41. 

He  break  my  darts  l or  hurt  my  power ! 

He,  Lcda’s  swan  and  Danae’s  shower  I 
Go,  bid  him  his  wise  tongue  restrain, 

And  mind  Ids  thunder,  and  bis  rain. 

Prior.  Mercury  and  Cupid. 

For  tbe  same  reason  I do  not  dislike  the  speeches  in  nur  English 
tragedy  that  close  with  abrupt  pauses  and  breaking!  off  in  the 
middle  of  a r era*,  when  they  humour  any  pa»ion  that  is  cvprrssed 
by  Spectator,  No.  39. 

InprimU, 

As  soon  as  Phtrbus'  rays  inspect  us. 

First,  sir,  1 read,  and  then  1 breakfast. 

Prior.  An  F.putle  to  F.  Shephard,  Etyuir*. 
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BREAK  1 r**°,re  to  hdkw  »T  •****»■  * *****  "»T  OOW  against  a 
’ post  that  comes  La  my  way.  I step  into  s dirty  kcaacl ; and  after 

BREAK-  lWcnly  aim  aod  ratlooai  action*  I aat  taken  up  and  clapt 

Water  b»u»  * m*^  bouse-  a««t ‘ £*iniry>  «h.  ri.  *ec-  20. 

■ _jr-  _ In  dire  amazement  ri  retted  they  tUad 

And  hear  the  breaker*  lash  the  ragged  strand. 

FaUe/ner.  The  Shipwreck,  can.  3. 

TWU  duty  being  performed,  my  sun  and  I went  to  pursue  our 
usual  industry  abroad,  while  my  wife  and  daughters  employed 
themselves  in  providing  hreakfatt,  which  was  always  ready  at  a 
certain  time.  GaUaouth.  The  Vicar  of  Wahrfitld,  cb.  Ir. 

Break,  Barley*.  Of  the  mode  of  playing  this  once 
popular  game,  Mr.  Strutt  confesses  himself  ignorant, 
and  merely  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Sidney,  as 
given  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary  : 

« By  neighbour*  prab’d,  ahe  treat  abrofid  thereby 
At  hat Uy -brake  her  iweet  awift  feet  to  try.” 

Barley-brtakt  wa*.  however,  among  young  people, 
one  of  the  most  popular  amusements  of  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  continued  so  until 
the  austere  zeal  of  the  Puritans  occasioned  its  sup- 
pression : thus  Thomas  Randall,  in  An  Eclogue,  on 
the  diversions  of  Cotswold  Hills,  complains  that 

« Some  melancholy  *w*ioes,  about  have  gone, 

To  trnrh  all  teale,  their  owue  complexion— 

Tbeae  teach  that  dauocing  b a JcxiUwll. 

And  Barley-break*,  the  ready  way  to  bell.” 

Before  this  puritanical  revolution  took  place,  Barley- 
bn'ake  was  a common  theme  with  the  amatory  bards 
of  the  day.  and  allusions  to  it  were  frequent  in  their 
songs,  madrigals,  and  ballads.  With  ooe  of  these, 
written  about  1GOO,  we  shall  present  the  reader,  as  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  light  poetry  of  the  age  : 

Now  b the  month  of  mnying, 

When  merry  lad*  are  plnyiag, 

Rich  with  lib  bonny  laase, 

Upon  the  greeny  grant*- 

The  spring  dad  all  la  gtadnewe 
Doth  laugh  nt  winter's  *adoeaae  ; 

And  to  the  bagpipe 'a  sound. 

The  nymphs  tread  out  their  ground. 

Fyc  them,  why  ait  wee  musing, 

Youth’s  frwact  delight  refusing  j 
Say  daintb  nymphs  and  speakc. 

Shall  wee  play  Barleybeeake. 

Canto*  of  Tkmna*  Moriey. 


There  were  two  modes  of  playing  at  Petriey-breake,  BREAK, 
and  of  these  one  was  rather  more  complex  than  the  BARLEY, 
other.  Mr.  Gifford,  in  a note  on  the  Firgm  Martyr  of 
Massinger,  where  this  game,  in  its  more  elaborate  WATER, 
form,  is  referred  to,  remarks,  that  " with  respect  to  >. j 
the  amusement  of  Rarley-breoke,  allusions  to  it  occur 
repeatedly  in  our  old  writers ; and  their  commentators 
have  piled  one  parallel  passage  upon  another,  without 
advancing  a single  step  towards  explaining  what  this 
celebrated  pastime  really  was.  It  was  played  by  six 
people,  (three  of  each  sex,)  who  were  coupled  by  lot. 

A piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided  into 
three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one  was 
called  Hell.  It  was  the  object  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others,  who 
advanced  from  the  two  extremities  ; in  which  case  a 
change  of  situation  took  place.  In  this  ' catching/ 
however,  there  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to 
separate  before  they  lw*d  succeeded,  while  the  others 
might  break  hands  whenever  they  found  themselves 
hard  pressed.  When  all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the 
last  couple  was  said  to  fee  in  hell,  and  the  game  ended.” 

The  simpler  mode  of  conducting  this  pastime,  as  it 
was  practised  in  Scotland,  has  been  detailed  by  Dr. 
Jamieson,  w ho  tells  us,  that  it  was  “ a game  generally 
played  by  young  people  in  a corn -yard.  One  stack  ia 
fixed  on  as  the  dule,  or  goal ; and  one  person  is  ap- 
pointed to  catch  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run 
out  from  the  dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they  art- 
all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets  off  to  catch  them. 

Any  one  who  is  taken  cannot  run  out  again  with  hia 
former  associates,  being  accounted  a prisoner ; but  is 
obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing  the  rest.  When 
nil  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ; and  he  who  was 
first  taken,  is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next 
game." 

It  is  evident,  from  our  old  poetry,  that  this  style  of 
playing  at  Harley-breake  was  also  common  in  England, 
and  especially  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  country. 

See  L>r.  Drake's  Shakspear*  and  i/ts  Times,  r.  i.  p.  308.; 

Gifford's  Afamw^rr,  v.  i.  p.  104  ; and  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Ihct  ternary  in  V.  Barln-brtkit. 

The  modern  game  of  Prisoners- bass  is  probably  a 
modification  of  Barley-break. 


BREAKWATER. 


BREAKWATER  a term  which  may  be  applied  to 
any  construction  of  wood,  stone,  or  other  material, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  break  or  counteract  the 
power  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  at  the  entrance 
of  any  port  or  harbour.  In  general,  however,  such 
works  are  designated  by  the  terms  jetties,  piers, 
moles  or  dykes,  that  ot  Breakwater  being  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  larger  and  more  important 
constructions  of  this  description  : indeed  the  Break- 
water of  Plymouth  is,  we  believe,  the  only  instance  of 
the  specific  adoption  of  the  term  j for  although  tbc 
English  frequently  speak  of  the  Breakwater  of  Cher- 
bourg,  yet  the  French  use  the  term  Jetde  for  this  as 
for  all  similar  works  on  tbeir  own  coasts  j and  if  wc 
sometimes  meet  with  Battrt  d’coa  in  the  treatises  of 


their  engineers,  it  may  be  considered  as  of  partial 
application,  and  rather  ns  on  imitation  of  our  word 
Breakwater,  than  as  an  original  French  expression. 

The  great  national  work  however  at  this  time  in 
progress,  and  in  a course  of  completion  , at  Plymouth, 
is  so  very  generally  spoken  of  under  the  denomination 
in  question,  and  is  so  conspicuous,  not  only  for  its 
magnitude,  but  for  its  importance,  os  well  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
conducted,  that  w-c  do  not  for  a moment  hesitate  to 
introduce  it  as  a distinct  article  in  our  alphabetical 
division  under  its  appropriate  term  ; but  we  shull 
reserve  for  the  article  Pikr,  what  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  advance  on  such  constructions  in  general. 

Breakwater  of  Plymouth.  By  referring  to  our  chart 
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BREAK-  of  Plymouth  Sound,  plate  XIX,  it  will  be  immediately 
WATER.  Men  that  this  noble  expanse  of  water  is  protected  by 

v — v the  hills  and  rocks  on  its  shores,  from  the  effect  of  all 

winds  between  the  north  and  the  south-east  on  one 
side,  and  the  north  and  south-west  on  the  other ; at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  entirely  exposed  between  the 
two  latter  points  to  an  open  sea,  broken  by  no  island 
or  other  obstruction  ; into  which  with  the  wind 
high  at  any  point  within  those  limits,  the  waves  are 
thrown  with  an  impetuosity  truly  tremendous ; so 
that  the  Sound,  which  with  the  wind  at  any  point  in 
three  quadrants  out  of  four,  is  the  safest  and  finest  on 
our  coast,  is  in  other  cases  one  of  the  most  dangerous. 
When  ire  consider  the  immense  national  importance 
of  the  port  of  Plymouth,  and  the  eligibility  of  its 
situation  for  watching  the  most  considerable  of  the 
western  naval  depths  of  France ; it  is  not  astonishing 
that,  great  as  the  undertaking  might  appear,  some 
means  should  have  been  long  contemplated  for  ren- 
dering this  station  a safe  and  commodious  harbour 
under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather.  To 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  such  a measure,  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie,  andMr.Whidby,  the  then  master-attendant 
of  Woolwich  dockyard,  were  sent  down  by  an  order 
from  the  Admiralty  in  1806,  with  directions  to  exa- 
mine and  report,  whether  by  any,  and  by  what  means, 
a sufficient  shelter  might  be  given  to  insure  a safe 
anchorage  for  a fleet  ol  ships  of  the  line.  The  report 
was  favourable,  and  several  propositions  were  made 
for  carrying  the  measure  into  effect j nothing  however 
decisive  was  adopted  for  a considerable  time  ; till  at 
length  Mr.  Yorke  presided  at  the  Admiralty,  when 
one  of  his  first  measures  was  to  carry  into  execution 
this  great  and  important  national  object.  Of  the  several 
plans  proposed  for  effecting  this  desideratum  it  would 
be  useless  to  speak  j it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe 
that  which  has  since  been  carried  on  with  such  un- 
equalled success. 

Messrs.  Rennie  and  Whidby  proposed  that  on 
insular  pier  or  Breakwater  should  be  thrown  across 
the  middle  entrance  into  the  Sound,  having  its  eastern 
extremity  about  sixty  fathoms  to  the  eastward  of  St. 
Carlos’  rock,  and  its  western  about  300  fathoms  west 
of  the  Shovel  rocks,  and  the  whole  length  1700 
yards.  Some  little  deviation  from  the  original  plan 
was  afterward*  made,  but  it  was  very  inconsiderable. 
The  mean  dimensions,  as  they  are  now  adopted,  are 
as  below. 


Length  of  the  principal  face  A A,  fig.  1. 


plate  XIX 1000  yards. 

Length  of  the  flanks  A B,  A C 350  yards. 

Angle  of  the  flanks 139° 

Mean  depth  of  water,  low,  spring  tide  S5l  feet. 

Mean  rise  of  spring  tide 1*|  feet. 

Mean  depth  of  the  Breakwater,  fig.  2.  56  feet. 

Breadth  at  bottom  290  feet. 

Breadth  at  top 62  feet. 

Exterior  slope 180  feet. 

Interior  slope  90  feet. 

Number  of  cubic  feet  of  stone  in  the 

whole  construction  ........  33,556,000  feet. 


The  quarries  were  opened  on  the7th  of  August  1812 ; 
the  first  stone  deposited  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  1813,  the  Break- 
water made  its  first  appearance  above  the  surface  of 
the  Sound  at  low  water  spring  tide. 


Having  thus  stated  the  general  dimensions  of  this  BREAK - 
gigantic  construction,  we  must  now  attempt  some  WATER, 
account  of  the  means  adopted  for  carrying  the  plans 
into  effect.  The  surrounding  shores  of  the  Sound  and 
Catwater  were  first  examined,  with  a view  to  deter- 
mine from  what  quarter  materials  were  most  con- 
veniently to  be  obtained,  os  to  cheapness,  quality,  and 
celerity  of  conveyance.  On  the  west  or  Cornish  side 
of  the  Sound,  nothing  appears  but  hard  granite ; at 
the  head  of  the  Sound  and  in  Cutwater,  all  is  marble 
and  limestone.  In  Cutwater  alone  it  was  estimated 
that  20,000,<XX)  tons  might  be  procured  in  blocks  fit 
for  the  purpose,  a quantity  far  exceeding  what  would 
be  required.  The  time  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  would  obviously  depend  on  a variety  of 
circumstances.  If  the  two  sides  of  the  Sound  had 
furnished  proper  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  time 
would  have  been  much  abridged,  as  vessels  from  one 
or  other  shore  might  have  been  delivering  their  car- 
goes under  all  circumstances  of  wind,  &c.  Catwater, 
however,  having  many  advantages,  especially  for  the 
convenience  of  loading  the  vessels,  and  the.  facilities 
for  procuring  blocks  from  the  quarries  of  any  sixe, 
was  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  entitled  to  preference 
over  every  other  place.  Besides,  the  quarries  here 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  lodgings  and 
Convenicncies  would  be  afforded  to  the  workmen  ; and 
on  the  whole  it  was  calculated,  that  the  work  might 
be  completed  from  this  spot  at  a cheaper  rate,  and 
probably  in  less  time,  than  from  situations  nearer  to  it, 
but  more  exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves.  This  was 
accordingly  the  place  fixed  upon,  and  nothing  has 
hitherto  occurred  to  impugn  the  propriety  of  the  choice.. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  was  the  best 
means  of  removing  the  stones  from  the  quarries  to  the 
vessels,  and  the  mode  of  depositing  them  in  them 
proper  places  in  the  proposed  line  of  the  construction. 

The  hills  from  which  the  marble  is  extracted,  ore 
continuous  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Plym,  and  here 
in  the  first  instance  quays  were  built  for  the  purposes 
of  embarkation,  in  which  many  vessels  might  be 
loading  at  the  same  time.  This  heing  done,  the  work 
commenced  by  uncovering  the  hills  from  the  soil  and 
vegetable  earth  found  above  the  stone,  and  then 
working  the  rock  in  vertical  sections  from  above 
downwards.  The  soil  that  is  removed,  together  with 
the  useless  fragments  of  the  rock  proceeding  from  the 
excavation,  is  collected  and  formed  into  an  artificial 
mound,  by  the  side  of  that  which  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing ; and  by  means  of  flying  bridges  on  chains  or 
cables,  the  new  formed  hill  is  connected  with  the 
primitive  one,  and  over  it,  in  wheel  barrows,  the 
soil  is  perpetually  transmitted  from  the  latter  to  the 


former. 

The  working  of  the  mine  differs  very  little  from  the 
common  practice,  and  is  of  course  so  much  more 
easily  conducted  when  the  natural  strata  arc  vertical; 
and  with  more  difficulty  as  they  approach  to  horizon- 
tulity,  both  positions  being  found  in  these  hills  as  in 
some  other  cases.  The  larger  blocks  when  extracted 
are  reserved  for  the  exterior  and  upper  parts  of  the 
Breakwater,  and  arc  generally  derived  from  the 
vertical  beds. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills  arc  arranged  a line  of  very 
simple  cranes,  which  nre  easily  transferable  from  place 
to  place,  and  which  are  employed  in  removing  the 
large  blocks  as  they  ore  thrown  down,  and  in  raising 
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BREAK-  them  upon  the' trucks,  by  which  they  arc  conveyed  to 
WATER,  the  water  side  on  iron  rail-ways;  whence  they  are 
v— v— ^ embarked  on  board  vessels  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  peculiarity  in  the  form  and  appoint- 
ments of  these  barges  is  shown  in  plAtc  XX. ; tig.  1. 
exhibits  the  stem  of  the  vessel  in  the  act  of  depo- 
siting the  stones.  The  runner  T,  being  hooked 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  truck,  raises  it  up,  and  by  that 
means  tips  the  stone  overboard.  When  the  stone  is 
being  drawn  up  out  of  the  hold  on  the  inclined  plane 
B,  (fig.  3.)  the  runner  is  hooked  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  truck,  and  lashed  down  to  the  after  end  over  the 
stone,  which  prevents  the  latter  from  sliding  off  the 
truck  in  its  progress  up  the  inclined  plane.  The 
empty  trucks  arc  for  the  most  part  lodged  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  deck,  and  some  are  placed  on  their  edges  along 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  Fig.  9.  shows  the  stem  of  the 
vessel  when  laden,  with  its  ports  up  or  closed.  Fig.  3. 
is  a Longitudinal  or  sheer  section  of  the  vessel  when 
loaded,  with  the  trucks  on  one  side  of  the  hold  or 
deck,  showing  the  number  which  the  vessel  usually 
stows  on  each  side  ; but  the  stones  being  frequently 
longer  than  the  trucks,  the  number  carried  in  the 
hold  must  be  proportioned  accordingly.  A transverse 
section  of  the  vessel  is  given  in  fig.  4. 

In  bad  weather  it  is  unsafe  to  send  many  trucks  at 
a time  on  deck,  and  in  general  not  more  than  four  are 
sent  into  the  Sound  In  that  situation  ; but  in  the  hold 
the  same  precautions  are  not  necessary,  and  commonly 
from  forty  to  fifty  tons  weight  are  conveyed  at  a time 
from  the  shore  to  the  Sound,  and  are  unloaded  in  forty 
minutes.  The  stones  vary  in  magnitude  from  one  to 
eight  tons  ; and  only  one  single  block  we  believe  was 
ever  deposited  of  the  latter  magnitude. 

The  after  part  of  the  deck,  under  the  tiller,  is  divi- 
ded into  two  parts  lengthwise,  and  made  to  move  up 
and  down ; the  fore  part  is  secured  to  a beam  by 
hinges.  This  moveable  deck,  when  raised,  ns  shown 
at  Z,  in  the  figure,  allows  the  stone  to  come  out  of 
the  hold,  and  when  down,  as  at  A,  serves  to  convey 
the  empty  truck  from  the  port  to  the  deck  ; F is  a 
common  windlass  for  heaving  the  t nicks  out  of  the 
hold  up  the  inclined  plane  : £ shows  the  hinges  of  the 
tipping  plane.  In  forming  the  outer  and  upper  faces 
of  the  Breakwater,  above  the  low  water  line,  a diffe- 
rent method  of  unloading  is  adopted : to  this  height 
the  stones  are  thrown  down  at  random,  within  their 
proper  line  of  range,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  construc- 
tion i but  having  reached  the  low  water  line,  they  are 
deposited  with  more  care  j the  unloading  or  at  least 
the  adjustment  of  the  large  blocks  employed  for  that 
part,  is  then  effected,  by  means  of  a purchase  formed 
of  two  long  masts,  very  similar  to  the  contrivance  for 
masting  vessels.  The  raising  of  the  stones  is  carried 
into  effect  by  the  purchases,  &c.  on  board,  while  the 
position  of  the  vessel  is  directed  by  means  of  a cable 
and  post  on  the  Breakwater,  to  its  proper  situation. 
The  block  being  once  suspended,  the  superin tendant 
directs  the  place  for  its  deposit,  selecting  nn  inter- 
stice between  other  stones,  so  as  to  give  it  the  most 
•olid  and  perfect  union  with  the  general  mass,  but  no 
cement  of  any  kind  is  employed.  On  the  side  next  the 
ocean,  the  stones  are  left  with  all  their  angles  and 
asperities  to  break  and  divide  the  power  of  the  water, 
but  on  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the  interior  slope, 
these  asperities  are  removed  with  the  chisel,  and  the 
two  faces  reduced  to  pretty  regular  planes.  In  the 
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centre  of  the  Breakwater,  inside,  are  two  flights  of  BREAK- 
•teps  for  the  convenience  of  landing ; and  along  the  WATER, 
upper  platform  are  left  projecting,  large  formed  v* " 

blocks  of  stone,  to  which  vessels  may  obtain  purchases, 
make  fast,  &c. 

Ten  vessels  of  the  construction  represented  in  the 
plates  for  carrying  large  masses  of  atone,  built  in  the 
King's  yards,  and  forty-three  hired  by  contract,  ave- 
raging about  fifty  tons  each,  arc  employed  in  conveying 
stone  from  the  quarries.  The  contractors  vessels  arc 
not  of  the  form  of  those  in  the  immediate  pay  of  Govern- 
ment ; they  carry  stones  of  less  weight,  which  arc 
hoisted  out  of  the  hold  by  a chain  and  windlass,  and 
thrown  overboard.  A load  of  fifty  tons  is  discharged 
from  one  of  these  vessels  in  about  three  hours,  whereas 
from  those  above  described  a greater  load  is  dis- 
charged in  about  forty  minutes.  By  means  of  these 
vessels,  (which  are  guoged  with  a scale  attached  to 
them  to  show  the  amount  of  their  cargo  by  their  im- 
mersion ;)  there  were  discharged  : 


Ton*. 

In  1612  16,045 

1813  71,198 

1814  239,460 

1815  264,W 

1816  to  August  12  906,038 


At  which  time  the  total  quantity  of  stone  sunk, 
amounted  to  896,963  tons  ; wc  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  stone  deposited 
since  the  year  last  stated,  but  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued with  great  spirit,  but  the  annual  deposits  have 
certainly  been  less  than  in  1815. 

Of  the  quantity  above  stated,  the  proportion  of  the 
different  sizes  of  the  blocks  was  as  follow  : 


Of  one  ton  each  stone,  and  under  ....  423,904 

one  to  three  tons  each  309,706 

three  to  five  tons  each  150,593 

live  tons,  and  upwards  12,760 


The  original  price  for  quarrying  the  stone  was  2i.  9rf. 
per  ton,  and  the  original  contract  price  for  conveying 
it  to  the  Breakwater,  2 a.  lOd.  per  ton,  since  which 
the  former  has  been  reduced  to  2r.  5ri.,  and  the  latter 
to  lr.  lOtf.  per  ton.  The  cost  of  each  ton  of  stone  sunk 
in  the  Breakwater,  including  the  building  of  quays, 
purchase  of  land,  salaries,  and  every  other  expense, 
according  to  the  nearest  calculation  that  can  be  made, 
amounts  to  about  8*.  l^d.,  which,  upon  the  whole 
quantity  deposited,  makes  the  total  sum  expended  up 
to  the  12th  of  August  1616,  £’364,000. ; und  os  the 
work  was  at  that  period  more  than  half  completed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  that  it  will  be  done 
considerably  within  the  first  estimate,  which  was 
given  at  £ J ,05 1 ,200. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  stone  sunk  in  any  one  week, 
was  15,379  tons  ; and  the  part  of  the  Breakwater  at 
the  above -meutioned  time,  above  the  level  of  low 
water,  spring  tides,  was,  in  length  1100  yards  j the 
length  completely  finished  *o  the  height  of  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  high  water,  spring  tides,  was  at  the 
same  time  360  feet.  But  ut  the  present  moment,  the 
whole  quantity  above  the  low  water  line  is  completed  ; 
and  the  part  completely  finished  is  1152  yards. 

The  small  establishment,  and  the  expeditious  manner 
in  which  this  great  work  has  been  carried  on,  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  number  of  persons,  and 
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JIR.RAK-  parade  with  which  the  similar  undertaking  at  Cher- 
'WATER.  bourg  has  been  conducted,  it  appears  from  the  com- 
parison  drawn  by  M.  Dupln,  that  three  persons  at 
Plymouth,  arrange  under  more  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, ns  many  tons  in  a given  time  as  four  at 
Cherbourg  5 for  in  1814,  there  were  employed  at 
Cherbourg,  1075  individuals  \ and  the  number  of  tons 
of  stone  sunk  in  the  year,  was  341,454  } number  of 
tons  per  man,  in  the  year,  299. 

At  Plymouth,  in  1815,  the  number  of  persons  was 
only  075}  the  number  of  tons  sunk  in  the  year,  was 
464,207,  or  391  tons  per  man. 

The  675  persons  employed,  may  be  thus  classed  : 

No.  of 
penoos. 

A superintendnnt,  with  proper  officers  and  clerks, 
to  keep  and  control  the  accounts  ........  10 

Warrant  officers  and  masters  of  the  ten  stone  ves- 
sels in  the  immediate  employ  of  the  public  . . 21 

Seamen  and  boys  to  navigate  ditto  90 

Seamen  employed  on  board  auperintendants  ves- 
sels, the  light  vessels  and  boats  crews 45 

Masons,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  sail-makers, 
labourers,  &c.  employed  at  the  quarries  39 

Total  in  the  immediate  pay  of  Government . . 205 


them  into  the  sea,  to  intercept  and  destroy  the  power  BREAK- 
of  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ; and  thus  preparing  a vast  WATER, 
and  commodious  harbour  in  a bay,  which  storms  and 
tempests  rendered  formerly  so  dangerous ; and  the  ad- 
miration we  experience,  in  contemplating  this  great 
enterprise,  is  redoubled  by  the  idea  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  carried  towards  its  completion  ■ this 
admiration  is  equally  due  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  Government,  which  knows  well  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  a prompt  ami  great  expenditure,  to 
obtain  quickly  an  important  and  permanent  national 
object } and  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  those  men, 
who  by  the  most  simple  means,  have  found  the  way 
of  overcoming  the  greatest  difficulties."  The  result  of 
•this  great  work  bos  completely  answered  the  expec- 
tation of  its  warmest  advocates.  The  good  effects  of 
it  were,  indeed,  very  sensibly  felt  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  when  about  hOO  yards  of  the  central  part, 
where  the  water  was  shallowest,  were  visible  at  low 
water  spring  tides.  The  swell  was  then  so  much 
broken  aown  and  destroyed  at  the  head  of  the  Sound, 
that  the  fishermen  were  no  longer  able,  as  formerly, 
to  judge  of  the  weather  outside  of  the  Sound  ; and 
ships  of  all  sixes,  and  amongst  others,  a large  French 
three-decker,  ran  in  with  confidence,  and  anchored 
behind  the  Breakwater ; since  whieh  time  near  200 


Seamen  employed  in  contractors  vessels 170 

Qmirrymen,  labourers,  &c.  employed  at  the 
quarries  300 

Total  establishment  ....  675 


M.  Dupin,  who  in  various  parts  of  his  work  on 
England,  has  spoken  of  the  order  and  discipline  which 
arc  observable  in  all  our  public  establishments,  makes 
the  following  remarks  on  the  particular  operations  of 
the  work  in  question. . 

“ One  loves"  says  he,  *'  to  contemplate  the  order, 
regularity  and  activity,  which  reign  through  nil  the 
operations  we  have  been  describing : the  embarking 
and  disembarking  of  the  materials,  the  working  and 
placing  of  the  enormous  blocks  which  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  Breakwater  j the  difficulties  conquered  by 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  of  the  workmen  j the 
transport  of  the  blocks,  nnd  above  all  their  extraction 
from  the  quarries.  When  we  visit  the  workshops  of 
the  artificers,  and  the  operations  of  the  qnnrrymcn,  it 
Is  admirable  to  observe  man,  so  weak  and  so  feeble, 
manage  at  his  will  the  enormous  masses  he  has  de- 
tached from  their  beds,  in  order  to  precipitate  them 
into  the  ocean,  to  form  other  hills.  The  roads  formed 
in  the  air  for  the  transport  of  the  useless  earth  and 
broken  fragments  j the  lines  of  cranes  and  their  com- 
bined labour}  the  movements  of  the  enrringes,  the 
arrival,  the  loading  and  the  departure  of  the  vessels  : 
the  system  of  these  varied  operation*,  present  to  the 
©ye  of  nn  admirer  of  great  works  and  of  the  me- 
chanicnl  arts,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  imposing 
spectacles  it  is  possible  to  contemplate.  At  certain 
hours  the  sound  of  a hell  announces  the  explosion  of 
the  mines,  which  is  about  to  follow.  The  labours  cease 
in  nn  instant,  solitude  and  silence  reign  in  evert  part ; 
and  this  death-like  silence  is  rendered  still  more  im- 
posing by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  the  rending  of 
the  r<»cks,  the  falls  of  the  Masses,  and  the  prolonged 
sound  of  the  echoes.  It  is  gratifying  to  sec  men  thus  con- 
tending with  nature,  levelling  her  hills,  and  conveying 


sail  of  vessels,  of  all  descriptions,  driven  in  by  tempes- 
tuous weather,  have  at  one  time  found  safe  shelter 
within  this  insulated  mole,  where  a fleet  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  sail  of  the  line  may,  always,  find  a 
secure  nnd  convenient  anchorage,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  a supply  of  water  of  excellent  quality, 
from  a reservoir  constructed  above  Bouvisand  bay, 
capable  of  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  tons, 
or  a quantity  sufficient  to  water  fifty  sail  of  the  line. 
This  water  is  brought  down  in  iron  pipes  to  M addon 
Point,  opposite  to  the  anchorage,  where  a jetty  is  to  be 
built,  from  which  the  water  will  descend  through 
pipes  into  the  ships  boats.  The  whole  expense  of  this 
useful  appendage  to  the  Breakwater  is  calculated  at 
about  sb  16,000.  sterling. 

In  1H16  and  1817.  the  winds  were  more  heavy  and 
tremendous  than  had  been  known  for  many  years  j 
and  on  the  night  of  the  I9lh  of  January,  such  a hurri- 
cane came  on  as  had  not  been  remembered  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  The  Waves  rose  six  feet  higher 
than  the  usual  height  of  spring  tides.  Tlic  Jasper 
sloop  of  war,  and  the  Telegraph  schooner,  being  at 
anchor  without  the  cover  of  the  Breakwater  were 
driven  to  the  head  of  the  Sound  and  both  lost  j while  a 
collier  heavily  laden,  and  under  its  cover,  rode  out 
the  gale.  No  damage  was  sustained  by  any  of  the 
vessels  in  Cutwater  ; but  it  was  the  general  opinion, 
from  former  experience,  that  if  no  Break  water  hod 
existed,  the  whole  of  the  ships  there  roust  have  been 
wrecked  ; and  the  storehouses  and  magazines  on  the 
victualling  premises,  and  most  of  the  buildings  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  been  entirely  swept  away.  Till  this 
tremendous  gale,  the  Breakwater  bad  not  sustained  the 
slightest  damage,  from  the  heavy  seas,  that  through- 
out that  winter  had  broken  against  it  with  unusual 
violence,  not  a single  stone  having  been  moved  from 
the  place  where  it  had  been  originally  deposited  j but 
after  the  hurricane  above-mentioned,  and  the  high 
tide  which  accompanied  it,  it  was  found  that  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  finished  part,  extending  for  about  200 
yards,  and  thirty  yards  in  width  had  given  way,  and 
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BRRAK*  been  displaced ; the  whole  of  the  huge  stones,  from 
WATER,  two  to  five  tons  in  weight  each,  having  been  carried 
— over  and  deposited  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Breuk- 
R&KAST.  water>  In  no  other  part  could  it  be  discovered  that 
any  damage  had  been  suffered  j it  has  now  resisted 


the  effect  of  seven  other  winters,  and  it  still  remains, 
and,  there  is  no  doubt,  will  for  ages  remain  a monu- 
ment of  the  arts,  worthy  of  the  nation  by  which  it  has 
been  constructed, 


BREAK- 

WATER. 


BREATHE 


BREAM,  in  Zoology,  the  common  name  of  the 
Cyprinus  Brama. 

Bream,  to  Bream  a vessel  in  Nautical  language,  is  to 
cleanse  the  bottom  by  burning  (one,  &c.  under  it. 

BREAST,  v.  Goth,  brusls  j A.  S.  bnost  ; D. 

Breast,  n.  f borsl ; Ger.  brttsi ; Swc.  burst.  Ec- 

Brk'astplatr,  Veard  (inWachtcr)  derives  the  Ger. 

Bre'asilai',  V brust,  from  bersten , b res  ten,  to  be 

Breastbone.  'broken,  quia  in  ntciore  costa,  ac  si 
fracia  essent,  cvnmt.  Wochtcr  thinks  brechcn,  and  not 
bersten,  the  parent  of  burst.  He  judiciously  remarks, 
that  no  one  will  doubt  the  truth  of  this  etymology, 
who  is  aware  that  it  U the  genius  of  our  most  ancient 
language;  that  the  various  ports  of  the  body, — 7110s 
nainra  r cl  inmione  vel  ntptura  nut  alio  division  is  genere 
notacit, — should  from  that  receive  their  name. 

To  breast,  is  to  act  with  the  breast ; to  bear  the 
breast  against,  to  oppose  the  breast,  to  face,  to  front. 

The  bnast  is  applied  (met.)  to  that  within  or  beneath 
the  breast,  to  the  heart ; — the  feelings,  passions  or 
affections,  the  disposition  of  the  heart. 

Perhaps  also  to  the  lungs ; as  a singer  with  strong 
power  to  emit  his  breath  is  said  to  be  well-breasted, 
— to  have  a good  breast. 

So  Jat  )y*  Water  Tjrrl,  )>er  bwjde  was  ney 

Wold©  wk  unnbtr  hrrt,  J-al,  as  be  sede,  lie  scy, 

Hcpsct  ]>e  king  i«  atte  beetle,  pat  ucuer  eft  he  ne  rpeke. 

1L  Gloucester,  p.  4 19. 

And  on  that  other  side  a gala  daggere, 

Harneiocd  wel,  and  sharp©  a a point  of  apcrc  ; 

A Cristofre  on  hia  brut  of  silver  shenc. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  115. 

And  so  whaunc  he  hodde  reatid  ngein  on  the  bre*t  of  Jbesas,  he 
sailb  to  biin.  Lord,  who  k it  ! Wiclif.  John,  cb.  xlii. 

He  then  as  be  leaned  on  Jesus  breste,  snrde  rnto  hrm  : Lord 
wbo  b it  ? Mr,  I Ml. 

Me  thought  I aighe  timmi  a stage, 

Where  stood©  a wonder  strange  image : 

His  head  with  all  the  neck  also 
They  were  of  fine  golde  bothe  two. 

His  breast  e,  his  shoulders,  and  lib  nnues 
IV ere  o)l  of  diner. 

Gower.  Cos/.  Am.  Prologue,  fol.  5. 

Tbkfcyng  Edward  was  a manne  of  goodly  personae©,  of  stature 
high,  and  cxccdyng  all  other  in  cooatenauncc,  wel/auored and 
comly,  of  iye  q’licke  and  plcasaunt,  brads  brute*!,  aud  well  set, 
and  oilier  members  dounc  to  his  feet,  kepc  lust  proporcion  with 
the  bulke  of  his  body. 

/Mi.  The  tarenty-thifd  yere  of  Kdward  IT.  fol. 

But  let  vs  whu-U  arc  of  the  clave,  be  sober,  armed  with  the 
brut  plate  of  fiiytb  aud  lone,  ami  with  hope  of  salute  10  as  an 
helmet.  Bible,  1551.  Thetsolonians,  ch.  V. 

Breanilvp,  or  breast  fUppe,  is  such  a Rap,  as  thou  seest  in  the 
brut  of  a cope. 

Tyndall.  Table  for  expound,  certain  wortlet  of  2 Book  Genesis. 

With  that  thcr  cam  an  arrow©  hvtcljr 
Fort! ic  olf  n nightie  wane, 

HU  hath©  slrekenc  the  ycrle  Duglas 
In  at  the  brest  btuie. 

Percy.  Chevi-ckace,  V.  i.  p.  11* 


Mease  time  I wish  n good  renowne,  that  these  dt*cp-Ar©»/erf 
domes 

Of  Illon  aid  Hard  anil  mar,  for  th’cxtingnUb’t  flames 

Of  their  friends  lircs,  with  both  their  bauds,  wipe  miserable 
tear©* 

From  their  so  enriundy,  k©pt  check©*. 

Chapmen.  Hosier's  Iliad,  book  xviii.  fol.  256. 

■■  Behold  the  thmden  aavlex. 

Borne  with  tb’  inuisible  and  creeping  wind, 

Draw  the  huge  l-ottowos  through  the  furrowed  sea, 
Brestisg  the  loftic  surge. 

Shah* p* are.  Henry  V.  fol.  77. 
Giuc  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 

That  hath  been©  breeder  of  tbe.»c  dire  curnts. 

Lee.  Set  bill)  brut  deep©  iu  earth,  and  famish  him. 

id.  Titus  AndrtMtetu,  fbl.  52. 
Thence  for  my  voice,  I must  (no  choice) 

Away  of  forse,  like  posting  horse. 

For  sundry  men  hud  placards  then 
Such  child  to  take. 

The  bettor  brest,  the  lesser  rest. 

To  serve  the  q«  ice  tic,  now  thne  new  here. 

For  time  so  spent,  I may  repent, 

And  sorrow  make. 

Tusfer  in  list  son's  Romances,  r.  i.  p.  cxeiv. 

Tlie  hide  of  his  [the  buff©)  backe  is  so  tough  and  bard  that 
thereof  they  make  breast-plates.  Holland.  PUnse,  fol.  215. 
And  as  a trim  southing  all  in  night, 

Farre  off  iu  pastures  ; aud  com©  borne,  all  digUt 
Iu  law  us  and  breasi-tochi,  with  an  OXCfl  blood. 

New  feasted  on  him. 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Odyssey,  book  xxii.  fol.  344. 

Whether  it  lie  lticroglipbical,  or  not,  thi*  difference  in  the  Military 
or  Civil  List,  but  1 bare  ever  snderstood  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the  brave  officer  open4mnftd 
on  these  occasions.  Spectator,  No.  193. 

But  if  we  offend  our  consciences,  by  doing  contrary  to  the 
clear  dictate  and  conviction  of  them,  we  make  the  uuhappicat 
breach  in  the  world  ; we  stir  up  a quarrell  iu  our  own  breasts, 
and  oruic  our  ininda  against  ourselves. 

Ttllaison.  Sermon  xxxix. 

The  ccn«or,  finding  some  reasons  to  suspect  (by  the  Bturdincss 
of  their  behaviour)  that  they  were  not  so  very  brave  as  tlicy 
would  hare  the  court  believe  than,  ordered  them  both  to  be 
searched  by  the  grand  jury,  who  found  a b/eatt-plalevpon  the  one, 
and  two  quires  of  paper  upon  the  other.  Taller,  No.  265. 

Onr  ladies  hare  still  fuers,  and  our  tom  hearts,  why  may  n« 
not  hope  for  the  same  atchierrmeuU  from  the  influence  of  this 
breast- knot.  Addison.  Freeholder. 

■ Patience  here. 

Her  meek  hand*  folded  on  her  modest  breast, 

In  mute  >ubiuusion  lifts  tb'  adoring  eye, 

Ev'n  to  tin-  storm  that  wrecks  her. 

Mason.  Caractaeus. 


Faith’s  shield,  salvation’s  glory — compass’d  helm 
With  fortitude  nssnine,  and  o’er  your  heart 
Fair  truth’s  invaluable  hrmitplatr  spread  • 

Smart.  The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Bring. 

BREATHE,  v.  A.  S.  breethe,  breth.  The  ety« 

Breath,  n.  sinology  of  this  word  is  lost. 

Bhk'atukr,  V To  breathe  is  to  dmtv  in  of 

Br>/atbi>o,  \ drive  out  the  air  by  the  action 

Brk'atrpvu*,  /of  the  lungs;  to  inspire  or 

Bhc'atulkrs,  4 inhale,  to  expire  or  exhale. 

Bhk'athlf.sness,  I Also, 

Bre'atiiixg-time._/  To  send  forthoremit,  toeject, 
to  utter,  sc.  an  odour,  a perfume,  a vow,  a prayer. 
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BREATHE  To  breathe  is  also  to  take  breath ; to  give  breath  ; to 
put  or  keep  the  lungs  in  wholesome  breathing  ; either 
by  ceasing  from  too  violent  action  j or  by  taking  well 
regulated  exercise. 

The  the  Lord*  God  shape  man,  rum  of  the  moulds  of  the  rrth, 
& berthed  into  hn  face  Uie  breth  of  lyfe. 

Bible,  1551.  Gene  tit,  ch.  U. 

Behold  how  grroousc  and  bitter  it  is  for  3 or  4 years*  con- 
tinually, & then  aftir,  how  God  rrmitteth  it  for  as  long  a crason 
agen  to  geuc  v*  a place  for  a lytic  muon  to  real  v«,  eucn  as  it 
were  the  halcyon  dsyes  to  suffer  hut  chirchc  to  breathe  a wbyle  : 
that  Stic  may  be  the  stronger  ayrnst  the  next  storme  A bauill 
folowingr.  Juye.  Exposition  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii.  p.  243. 

Whan  Zrphirus  eke  with  his  aotc  Irethe 
Knspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hetbe 
The  tendre  cruppca,  and  the  yonge  tonne 
Hath  iu  the  ram  his  balfe  count  yronne. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  ▼.  5. 

Therefore  farcwel,  my  life,  my  death, 

My  gairar,  my  louc,  my  salue,  my  sore 
Farewell  also,  with  all  my  breath. 

For  I am  gone  for  evermore. 

Hunt.  The  Latter  suspected  of  Change. 

Par  lie  ghvueth  lyf  to  alle  men,  and  berthing  and  alle  thlngis, 
and  made  nf  oon  al  the  kynde  of  men  to  enhabite  on  d the  face  of 
the  earthe.  H'iclif.  The  Urdu  of  Apotilet,  ch.  zrii. 

Seyng  hr  him  selfe  geueth  lyfe  and  breath  to  all  men  enery 
wberr,  and  hathe  made  of  one  bloude  all  oacyona  of  meane  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Bible,  1551. 

The  nimble  Dnclila,  striving  to  ont-gn 
Tlic  drawling  Spondees,  pacing  it  below 
The  lingring  Spondees,  labouring  to  delay 
The  breathleste  Dac tiles,  with  a sudden  stay. 

/fall.  Satire,  6.  book  i. 

Finery  man  made  hrm  redv  and  Used  on  his  basnet,  and  gyrte 
their  hones,  and  set  thcmselfe  in  good  army  togythcr,  and  rode 
fortlic  an  easy  paase  to  kepe  their  horses  well  bretkeit. 

Froitsart.  Chronycte,  V.  U.  C.  136. 
When  first  the  post  arrived  at  my  tent. 

And  brought  the  letters  Rosamond  had  seat, 

Think  from  Ids  lipa  but  what  dear  comfort  came, 

When  to  mine  eare  he  softly  breath’d  thy  name. 

Drayton.  Henry  to  flotamond. 

1 ■■  - Yet  reason  dares  her  no, 

For  my  authority  bearcs  of  a credent  bulkc, 

That  no  particular  scandall  once  can  touch 
But  it  coofounds  the  breather 

Sha  hope  are.  M rotate  for  Measure,  fol.  79, 

Now  this  whole  sen,  Fontns,  in  all  the  circuit  thereof  flowing 
round  about,  is  both  dmul  ye  and  sweeter  also  than  other  seas, 
yea  and  full  of  shallows* , for  that  the  ayre  thickened  oftrntintes 
with  the  breathing  up  and  elevation  of  moist  vapours,  rongcaleth. 

Holland,  Atnnuanus , fol.  201. 
For  they  for  nought  would  from  their  work  refrminr, 

Ne  let  hia  speeclies  come  vnto  their  rare. 

And  eke  the  breathfmll  bcllowcs  blew  amaine  ; 

Like  to  the  northern  wind,  that  none  could  hcare. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quetne,  book  iv.  can.  5.  st.  38. 

And  Hector  came,  where  (seeing  how  bloud  was  spilt) 
Andromache  might  see  him  come,  who  made  as  lie  would  pn.<sc 
The  ports  without  saluting  her,  nut  knowing  where  ahe  was  : 

She  with  his  sight  made  breathleste  haste  to  meet  him. 

Chapman.  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  vt.  fol.  92. 

Me  thinka  I he  arc  the  soldiers  and  buaic  officers  when  they 
were  ruling  that  other  weighty  stone  (for  such  we  probably  con- 
ceive) to  the  month  of  the  vault  with  much  toyle  and  sweat,  and 
brenthlesneste,  how  they  brag'd  of  the  surcncsse  of  the  place, 
and  unremoreablcnesae  of  dial  load. 

Hall.  Cant.  The  Iteturrectlon. 

The  divine  Socrates  ia  here  represented  In  a figure  worthy  his 
great  wisdom  and  philosophy,  worthy  the  greatest  mere  man  that 
ever  breath’d.  Spectator,  No.  146. 


What  la  this  mighty  breath,  y«  sages,  tay. 

That  in  a powerful  language,'  felt,  not  heard, 

Instructs  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  through  their  breast 
These  arts  of  love  diffuses  ? What  but  God  ? 

Thomson.  Spring. 


BREATHE 

BRECHIN. 


Let  us  then  begin  heaven  here,  in  the  frame  and  temper  of  our 
minds,  in  our  heavenly  affection*  and  conversation ; in  a due 
preparation  for,  and  iu  earnest  desires  and  breathings  after  that 
blessed  state  which  we  firmly  believe  and  assuredly  hope  to  be 
one  day  possessed  of.  TUhtsan.  Sermon  xxir. 


I feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow, 

A momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 

And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth 
To  breathe  a second  spring. 

Gray.  On  a Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 


He  raised  himself  up,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  servant*, 
and  instantly  fell  down  dead  ; suffocated,  I conjecture,  by  som« 
grow  and  nos  ions  vapour,  as  always  having  weak  lungs,  and 
being  frequently  subject  to  a difficulty  nf  breathing. 

Mehuoth.  Pliny,  letter  16.  book  vi. 


Perhaps  a friend,  a father’s  dead, 

Or  the  lov’d  partner  of  thy  bed  ! 

Perhaps  thy  only  son  lies  there, 

Breathitt t upon  the  aable  bier. 

Cmcper.  The  Estimate  of  Lift. 

He  ought,  savs  this  great  political  doctor,  [MachiavelJ  to  con- 
sider peace  only  as  a breathing-time,  which  gives  him  leisure  to 
contrive,  and  furnishes  ability  to  execute  military  plans. 

Burke.  A Vindication  of  A'ntui  al  Society. 

BRECCIA,  a term  used  by  statuaries  and  masons 
to  denote  all  those  varieties  of  marble  which  are  com- 
posed of  angular  fragments  conglutinated  by  calcareous 
spar. 

BRECHIN,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Forfar,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  which  rises 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Esk,  about  eighty- 
four  miles  north  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  one  of  the  Royal 
burghs  of  Scotland,  and  unites  with  Aberdeen,  Mon- 
trose, and  some  other  places  in  sending  one  Member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Hera 
are  some  manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  a 
few  other  articles,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Brechin 
is,  indeed,  more  noted  for  its  ancient  fame,  than  for 
its  present  importance.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  pnrish  at  the  late  census,  was  51106'.  It  is  an 
old  town,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originally  risen, 
like  many  others,  in  the  vicinity  of  a convent  which 
had  been  erected  near  its  present  site.  The  Culdces, 
respecting  whom  so  little  that  is  satisfactory  con  now 
he  ascertained,  are  said  to  have  had  a convent  here, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  succeeded  by  one  of 
Friars.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  a 
Bishop's  See  was  founded  here,  and  endowed  by  David  I., 
and  some  remains  of  its  ancient  cathedral  still  exist. 
Though  this  edifice,  with  many  others  of  the  same 
kind,  suffered  from  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a part  of  it  which  was  left 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a place  for  public 
worship,  and  has  a fine  square  tower  of  ancient  work- 
manship. Near  this  church  there  is  also  one  of  those 
old  round  towers  common  in  Ireland,  but  of  which  there 
are  only  two  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  about 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapers  gradually 
to  the  top,  which  exceeds  100  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a belfrey,  but  the  bells  have  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  a new  town  clock,  which 
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BRECHIN,  hasbcen  substituted  in  their  stead.  There  was  likewise 
— a strong;  castle  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower, 
^hich  is  reported  to  hare  stood  some  memorable 
shirk  siege*  during;  the  middle  ages. 
v r BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  or  Brkcon,  a county  of 

SUoatlonT  South  Wales,  bordering  upon  England,  bounded 
bmuuUries,  on  the  south  by  Glamorganshire,  and  on  the  north 
sad  extent,  by  Radnorshire,  from  w hich  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Wye.  All  the  other  boundaries  arc  purely  artificial.  Its 
extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty  miles,  and 
the  breadth  of  it9  southern  base  a little  greater.  The 
whole  area  is  stated  at  754  square  miles,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  being  covered 
with  rugged  mountains.  Its  population  is,  therefore, 
confined  to  certain  districts,  and  is  fewer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  surface  than  the  general  average 
Population,  for  the  principality.  At  the  last  census  it  amounted 
to  43,613,  or  about  fifty-eight  persons  for  ench  square 
mile,  while  the  general  average  was  eighty-eight. 
Surface.  Brecknockshire  is  a rugged  and  mountainous  county, 
and  some  of  the  hills  are  of  considerable  height. 
That  called  Brecon  Beacon,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  elevated  summit,  rises  2862  feet  above  the  sea; 
the  Cradle  Mountain  is  2545  feet  high,  and  Dwggan, 
near  Builth,  2071.  The  ridges  of  hills  which  separate 
this  county  from  most  of  the  adjoining  districts, 
shelter  the  lower  regions,  so  as  to  render  the  climate. 
Climate,  except  in  the  most  elevated  districts,  mild  and  agree- 
able : less  rain  also  falls  in  this  county  than  in  some 
other  districts  nearer  the  sea ; for,  from  a register  kept 
at  Builth,  in  1802,  it  appears  the  quantity  in  that 
year  was  only  26J  inches.  The  variety  of  surface  also 
SoiL  gives  rise  to  u corresponding  diversity  of  soil.  In  many 

of  the  higher  regions  it  is  thin  and  poor ; on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  it  is  argillaceous ; in  most  of  the  vallies  it 
is  a light  loam,  upon  a substratum  of  deep  gravel.  In 
some  places,  particularly  in  the  vale  of  the  Uske,  it  is 
too  porous  to  retain  the  moisture  requisite  for  pro* 
Rirerm.  ducing  its  maximum  fertility.  The  beautiful  river 
Wye  merely  reaches  the  northern  borders  of  this 
county  for  about  thirty-three  miles;  but  the  (Jake 
flows  through  a great  part  of  it,  winding  through  a 
fine  valley,  from  the  western  confines,  near  C'acrmar- 
thensbire.  to  the  south-east  extremity,  passing  the 
town  of  Brecon  in  its  course.  Some  other  small  rivers 
also  full  into  these  two.  A short  distance  cast  of  this 
town  there  is  a lake  of  five  or  six  miles  in  circuit, 
called  Brecon  Mere,  which,  as  well  as  the  rivers,  is 
C«ml  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  Brecon  canal  was  com- 
pleted from  that  town  to  Llanelly,  in  180U,  near  the 
southern  point  of  the  county,  and  is  about  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  barges 
of  twenty-five  tons  burthen.  It  then  enters  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  joins  the  Monmouth  canal  at  a short 
distance  from  Pontypool,  the  whole  length  being 
thirty- three  miles. 

Agriculture  The  lower  parts  of  this  county  are  reckoned  among 
and  pro-  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  Wales ; and  the  im- 
r provement  of  agriculture  appears  to  have  been  an 

object  of  attention  here,  earlier  than  in  most  other 
counties  of  the  principality  ; for  the  Brecknockshire 
Agricultural  Society  was  instituted  as  early  as  1775. 
These  improvements,  however,  have  been  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  vales  and  the  other  tracts  of  the  best 
land  ; and  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  turneps,  and 
clover,  are  often  obtained  in  rotation  in  the  vale  of 
the  Uske  and  other  favourable  situations.  In  those 


the  farms  seldom  exceed  150  or  200  acres,  and  the  BRECK- 
rents  are  comparatively  high.  But  on  most  of  the  ele- 
vated  tracts  both  the  fanners  and  the  land  are  too  poor 
to  allow  of  much  improvement  being  attempted,  and  BREDA, 
time  lias  therefore  effected  but  little  change.  Many 
of  these  upland  districts  abound  in  copper,  lead,  and  M-ln#ral. 
Iron.  Coal  and  limestone  are  likewise  plentiful  in 
many  parts  of  the  county.  The  iron-works  established 
at  Llanelly  produce  DO  or  100  tons  a week,  which 
with  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of  a few  woollen  Mairofcc- 
cloths  form  the  principal  sources  of  industry  in  the  411,1 
county.  Besides  these,  the  other  exports  are  chiefly  trftd€* 
cattle,  sheep,  wool,  worsted  stockings,  pigs,  butter, 
and  chccsc.  The  only  imports  are  colonial  produce, 
with  a few  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 
Brecknockshire  is  divided  into  six  hundreds,  and  con- 
tains four  market  towns,  which  arc  Brecknock,  or 
Brecon,  Builth,  Crickhowcl,  and  Hay.  It  returns  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  one  for  the  county,  and 
another  for  the  principal  town. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecov,  the  Capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding county,  is  an  ancient  town  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hondey  with  the  Uske,  and  called  by 
the  Welch  eiber  Hondey.  Most  of  the  streets  nre 
irregular,  and  the  houses  indifferent.  It  was  formerly 
defended  by  a castle  and  walls,  which  were  built  by 
Barnard  de  Newmarsh,  a favourite  of  William  Rufus. 

The  castle  was  destroyed  during  the  Protectorship, 
and  only  a part  of  the  walls  and  one  of  its  towers  are 
now  standing.  The  inhabitants,  at  the  late  enumer- 
ation, amounted  to  4193.  It  is  the  only  borough  ill 
the  county.  Distant  from  London  168  miles. 

BREDA,  a large  fortified  town  in  the  Netherlands, 
situated  in  the  Dutch  Brabant,  and  the  Capital  of  n 
Lordship  of  the  same  name.  Its  position  near  the 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Aa  and  Merck  gives  it  an  easy 
communication  with  the  sea,  and  has  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  its  opulence  and  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  town  itself  contains  little  that  distinguishes 
it  from  other  Dutch  towns.  Various  manufactures 
were  formerly  carried  on  here,  but  these  ore  now 
chiefly  reduced  to  stockings,  carpets,  hats,  and  brew- 
eries. The  population  is  about  10,000  or  1 1 ,000, 
and  the  principal  building  is  the  great  church, 
which  is  an  elegant  structure,  noted  for  its  high 
spire,  and  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Lords  of  Breda.  The  situation  and  position  of  Breda 
make  it  a strong  place,  and  have  rendered  it  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  the  country.  Its  shn|>e  is 
triangular,  with  a gutc  at  each  corner.  As  it  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a marsh,  the  surrounding  country  can 
easily  be  laid  under  water  by  sluices  connected  with 
the  Merck.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
King  of  England,  built  a strong  castle  Yor  its  defence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between  Holland 
and  Spain,  the  Lordship  of  Breda  belonged  to  the  house 
of  Nassau -Orange,  but  was  afterwards  seized  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  In  15*7.  this  town  and  garrison  was 
given  up  to  the  .States  General,  but  was  wrested  from 
them  again  in  1581.  It  was  also  at  this  place,  that 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  May  1590,  commenced 
that  series  of  brilliant  operations  which  terminated  in 
the  emancipation  of  Holland  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

A party  of  chosen  men  were  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a 
boat  loaded  with  turf;  by  these  the  besiegers  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  towu  was  taken  in  consequence.  Breda 
was  retaken  by  the  Spanish  troops  in  1625,  but  finally 
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BREDA.  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  163*.  A Congress  was 
— • held  ut  Bredn  in  1067,  when  trenties  of  peace  were 
BREECH,  concluded  between  Charles  II-  of  England  <m  the  one 
^ side,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  Frederick  111.  of 
Denmark  and  the  States  General,  on  the  other.  The 
French  took  Jlreda  in  February  l^JS,  but  gave  it  up 
the  following  April.  It  was  again  invested  by  them 
during  the  next  year,  but  resisted  nil  the  power 
of  the  besiegers  till  the  general  conquest  of  Holland 
rendered  all  further  opposition  unavailing,  lireda  was 
the  place  in  which  Charles  II.  resided  when  he  was 
recalled  to  the  th roue  of  England.  Lat.  61°  35'  N. 
and  long.  4°  AT'  K. 

BllEDE,  sec  Braid. 

BREECH,  e.  \ The  noun  is  the  past  participle  of 

Breech,  n.  ( the  verb,  bntcan,  to  break  ; and  the 

BheV-ciies,  n.  f verb  is  formed  upon  -the  noun. 

Brb'kcijing,  a.  j The  breech  is  the  part  where  the 
body  is  broken  into  two.  And  the  breeches  that  which 
covers  the  part  so  broken.  Tooke,  ii.  251.  Sec  also 
Skinner,  and  the  observation  quoted  from  Wnchler 
under  the  word  Breast. 

To  breech  is  to  put  on  the  breeches  j also  to  beat  or 
whip  the  breech. 

As  breech  is  applied  to  the  hinder  part  generally,  so 
breeching  to  that  which  covers  it. 


Bkekcrbs-flower,  a name  given  to  the  fbmorw  BREECH. 

Cucullaria.  

BREED,  r.  > A.  S.  bredan  ; Dutch,  broeden ; Gcr.  BREED. 
Breed,  n.  I hr  uteri,  to  nourish,  to  cherish  ; sc. 

Hue's  per,  V.  the  foetus  in  the  womb  ; and  then, 

Brb'kdinc,  j to  produce,  to  bear  young,  to  be 
Bkk'kdhatk.  j pregnant. 

To  nourish  or  cherish,  sc.  children,  the  minds  of 
children,  to  bring  them  up,  to  train,  to  educate.  And 
generally 

To  produce  or  bring  forth;  to  cause  to  be  or  to 
exist. 

A man  of  bending  is  (elliplically)  a man  of  good 
breeding ; well  bred,  well  trained,  well  educated ; 

(rc.)  in  good  society. 

For  in  suchc  wUe  u nuarice 
Lcuclh  for  6car*ov»*e  hit  good  name  ; 

Right  so  that  other  is  to  blame. 

Which  through  his  waste  men  ire  oxccdeth, 

For  no  roan  wot*  what  hurnw  it  bredsth . 

Cower,  ,4m.  book  v.  fol.  127. 

1 fall  aiul  mo  mate  own  decay. 

As  one  that  hearts  flame  In  his  breast ; 

ForceU  in  pain*  to  put  away. 

The  thinge  that  bredith  ssior  unrest. 

Surrey.  The  Lou.-r  describes  hu  restless  tlait. 


Wo  longe  yt  (sc  th«  water)  wax  an  hey, 
yt  watte  hjrs  {Canute’s)  brych  at  about**,  A eocre  vpardyl  *tc$>. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  322. 

Thou  woldcat  make  me  kisse  thin  old  brech, 

And  swcrc  it  were  a relike  of  a aclnt. 

Chaucer.  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  V.  12882. 
The  cause  (say  norm*)  consisteth  in  the  locke, 

Some  other  iudge,  btcuuse  they  be  bo  strong, 

Kenforced  well,  uud  breeched  like  a bracks, 

Slide,  straight,  and  stout,  which  though  they  be  not  long. 
Yet  spit  they  fourth  their  pellota  such  a pace. 

And  with  such  force,  as  seems  a woondroua  com*. 

Gascoigne.  The  Fruit e of  Fetters. 
Feared  atn  I more  than  loved — let  me  be  feared  ; 

And  when  1 frown,  make  all  the  coart  look  pale, 

I view  the  prince  with  Aristarchus’  eve*, 

Whose  looks  were  as  a breeching  to  n boy. 

Marion  . Edvard  III, 

As  Ciarnmer  Ourton,  with  monye  a wydr  styrhe, 

Hat  pcftyng  and  patching  of  Hodge  her  man’s  bru.hr. 

By  chance  or  misfortune,  as  shr.  her  grorc  tost, 

In  llodgc  lcthcr  beychet  her  needle  she  lost. 

Gammer  Gttr  ton’s  Xcedie.  Prologue. 
To-day  to  cherrhc  y wolde  hare  gon. 

But  me  fnwtedr  hosyn  and  action, 

Clmty  brrch  and  seberte. 

I.nunfal,  part  i.  in  lid  son' s Roman cut. 

So  to  her  midnight-feaftts  the  ling 
Rides  on  a broomstick  for  « nag  ; 

That  rais’d  by  magic  of  her  breech, 

OVr  sea  and  land  conveys  the  witch. 

Swift.  The  Magician  s Rod. 
From  Sappho  down  through  all  succeeding  ages, 

And  now  on  French  or  on  Raima  stages. 

Hough  Hatyra,  sly  remarks,  ilt-natur’d  speeches 
Are  always  aim’d  at  poets  that  near  breech**, 

Prior.  Epilogue  to  Mrs.  Mauley's  Lucius. 
Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  uh, 

Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  nooo. 

As  yet  black  breeches  were  not,  satiu  aiuuoth 
t>r  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile. 

Vow -per.  Task,  book  i. 

There  wa»  one  who  actually  died  in  a stall  that  I had  left, 
worth  seven  pounds  seven  ahUliiig*,  and  all  in  hard  gold,  which 
be  lisd  quilted  into  the  waistband  of  his  breeches. 

Goldsmith.  Citizen  of  the  World,  let.  64. 


But  here  because  of  their  volupteou*  se  run  nil  lining,  he  rued 
no  farailiaritie  of  rarnall  rvnuersocion  cawe|  tben : I whiche 
familiaritic  hath  rurrmorc  bees  a brritr  of  contepte,  & bath 
vied  to  moke  mi-nc*  autliorilie  the  h i*  regarded.) 

L'dait.  Luke,  ch.  iii. 

To  let  them  die  upon  their  march  abroad 
And  fowls  upon  their  rare  sac*  to  feed. 

The  heaps  of  them  upon  the  common  road 
And  grrut  infection  likely  were  to  brrett. 

For  our  own  safeties  see  them  then  bestowed 

Drayton.  The  Rattle  of  .igincossrt. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  yeere  a quarrel]  of  certaine  consuls 
burst  forth,  which  had  been  long  time  a breeding. 

tireneuey.  Tacitrf,  fol.  119. 

In  brief,  must  it  not  follow  ncrc«arily  that  the  earth,  which 
lathe  mother  and  breeder  of  men,  of  living  creature*  and  all 
plants,  shall  perish  and  lw  wholly  extinct. 

Holland.  Plutarch,  fol.  943. 

In  the  spring  following,  he  [Thomas  CbuTchyardl  contrary  to 
his  former  resolutions,  went  to  the  wars  again,  (in  Flanders  as  it 
seems)  had  a command  therr,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner; 
but  skirwing  himself  a person  of  bravery  and  breeding,  was 
respected  and  weil  used  liy  the  enemy. 

Wood,  .it  hater  Or  on.  fol.  318. 

An  honest,  willing,  klndc  fallow,  os  etier  seruant  shall  com*  la 
house  withall  : attd  I warrant  you  no  tcl-tale,  nor  no  Lreedabmto, 
his  worst  fault  is  that  he  is  giuen  to  prayer. 

.Shake pen  re.  Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  fol.  42. 

He  is  a clergyman,  a very  phllnsophick  man,  of  general 
learning,  great  sanctity  of  life,  and  the  most  exace  good  breeding. 

Spectator,  No.  2. 

It  is  certuin  that  an  unknown  heap  of  trifles  and  impertineneies 
have  been  intermingled  with  these  useful  part*  of  learning,  upon 
which  nceount  ruany  persons  in  this  polite  age  have  made  it  • 
port  of  their  breeding  to  throw  a }■!*  npo«i  them. 

Wait*.  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

When  wc  observe  men  bred  op  in  arms  rrpeatedly  spoken  of 
In  Scripture  in  such  strong  terms  of  commendation  as  those  « 
have  mentioned,  we  are  authorised  to  coodwh  tl**t  the  profossioa 
they  arc  engngril  in  is  not,  os  a mistaken  9*it  of  Christians 
amongst  us  prute**  to  think,  an  unlawful  one. 

Porteus.  Lecture  vdL 
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BREED.  There  vu  a time,  indeed , when  his  family  deserved  tbcir  title ; 

— but  they  are  Ion*  since  degenerated,  and  liU  ancestors  for  more 
pRFK.yr  than  a century  have  been  more  and  more  solicitous  to  keep  up 
t J the  breed  of  their  do**  and  hones,  than  that  of  their  children. 

~ r v *-  Goldsmith.  Citlsen  of  the  World,  ch.  31. 


I shall  also  behold  ennngh  to  affirm,  thnt  among  the  ancients, 
there  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  polite  deference 
and  respect,  which  civility  oblige*  ns  either  to  npreas  or  coun 
terfeit  toward*  the  persons  with  whom  we  convene. 

Hume.  Euay,  The  Hue  of  Art*  and  Sciences,  14. 


1 cannot  deny,  knt  thnt  on  this  occasion  there  was  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  good  breeding,  which  consists  in  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  entertainment  to  tlie  relish  of  the  guest. 

litirkr.  Letter  to  7'homsxs  Hurgh,  Esq, 

BREESE,  orl  A.  S.  brum,  brimsa;  Ger.  bremc, 
Brize.  j bremse ; Dutch,  bremmv,  bremse. 

Wachter  thinks  from  the  Ger.  bremen,  pun  ger c,  to 
pierce,  to  prick  ; A.  S.  hremman. 

Till  that  a Arise,  a scorned  little  creator*. 

Through  his  faire  hide  Ills  angry  sting  did  threaten, 

Amt  rest  so  sore,  that  all  his  goodlv  feature. 

And  all  his  plentious  pastar  nought  him  pleased  j 
So  by  the  small  the  great  is  oft  diseased. 

Spenser.  Vision*  of  the  World's  Vattitie,  V.  u. 


■ ■ ■ — ■ Von  ribaudred  naggv  of  Egypt 

(Whom  leprotic  o're  take)  i'th*  midst  o'th'  fight. 

When  vantage  like  a payee  of  twinnes  appear'd 
Roth  as  the  same,  or  rather  ones  the  elder ; 

(The  hr erte  rpon  her)  like  a cow  In  June, 

Holsts  salles,  and  II yes. 

Sbaksjftart.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ful.  355. 

Having  (bos  disfigur'd  and  made  men  beneath  men,  as  Juno  In 
tltc  fable  of  lo,  they  deliver  up  the  poor  transform'd  heifer  of  the 
commonwealth  to  be  stung  and  vexed  with  the  breast  and  goad  of 
oppression,  under  the  custody  of  some  Argus  with  a hundred  eyes 
of  jealousy.  Milton.  Of  Reformation,  ^c. 

BREEZE,  Anciently  written  brize,  and  per- 

Bre'ezv,  >haps  derived  immediately  from  tlie 
Brk'ezei.ess.  J Fr.  briscr , to  burst,  break,  or  rush 
forth.  Applied  to 

A wind  that  rises  or  breaks  forth  suddenly. 

All  necessary  causes  of  our  staving  longer  in  this  place  Wing  at 
last  finished,  our  Generali  prepared  to  be  in  a readiness**,  to  Like 
the  first  advantage  of  the  comming  of  a Arise  of  uirule  which  we 
expected.  Sir  Francis  I>rnhe.  The  World  Encompassed. 

By  ten  if  any  man  inuade  to  the  eastward,  those  to  the  west 
cannot  in  many  moneths  lurne  against  the  Arise  and  eastern  wind. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  tfc.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  v.  iti-  fol.  661. 


Sen  Arersn  commonly  rise  in  the  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 
They  first  approach  the  shore  so  gently,  u if  they  were  afraid  to 
come  near  it,  and  oft-times  they  make  some  faint  breathings,  and 
as  if  not  willing  to  offend,  they  make  a halt,  and  seem  ready  to 
retire.  It  comes  in  a fine,  small,  black  curie  upon  tbe  water, 
whereas  all  the  sea  between  it  and  the  shore  (not  yet  reached  by 
H)  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  gloss  in  comparison. 

Dampicr.  Voyage,  v.  li.  part  iti.  ch.  Iv. 

Tlie  Orenoque  was  now  swolo  must  dreadfully,  so  that  it  was 
Impossible  for  him  to  rrtnm  bv  lh«  way  he  enter'd,  for  the  river 
of  Amana  ronld  not  be  sailed  bock  by  any  means,  the  Arrest  and 
current  of  the  sea  were  so  outrageous. 

Oldyl.  IAfe  of  Ralegh. 

As  soon  ns  ever  I pronounce — Flutter  your  fisns,— the  place  is 
filled  with  so  many  Zepliini,and  gentle  Arrests  as  are  very  refresh- 
ing in  that  Reason  of  the  year,  though  they  might  be  dangerous 
to  ladies  of  a tender  constitution  in  any  other. 

Spectator , No.  102. 

Ye  nightingales,  ye  twisting  pines  ! 

Ye  s Train*  that  haunt  tbe  grave  ! 

Y«  gentle  echoes,  Areesy  winds  ! 

Ye  dose  retreat*  of  lore. 

Parnell,  Song,  Lore  and  Innocence. 


While  they  thus  formed  a little  concert,  mv  wife  and  1 would  BREEZE, 
stroll  down  the  sloping  field  that  was  embellished  with  blue  bells  - — 

and  cent uary,  talk  of  our  children  with  rapture,  and  enjoy  the  BREHON. 
Areese  that  wafted  both  health  and  liarmnny.  _ j 

Goldsmith.  Vicar  of  Wa  kef  eld,  ch,  r.  * ' 

But  now  *t  is  o’er,  the  dear  delusion's  o'er! 

A stagnant  Areeseless  air  becalms  my  tool  i 
A fond  aspiring  candidate  no  more, 

1 scorn  the  palm  before  1 reach  the  goal. 

Skenstonc.  Elegy  li.  To  Mr.  Jago. 

Thou  oft  art  seen  at  early  dawn, 

Slow -pacing  o'er  the  breesy  lawn. 

Mallet . A Fragment. 

BREGENTZ,  a district  and  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  near  the  lake  of  Constance,  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  This  tract  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake  ; anti  according  to  M.  Hansel's 
Statistics , contained  in  1808,  more  than  H4,(X)U  inha- 
bitants, who  arc  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  the 
principal  exports  being  cattle  and  timber.  Nenr  the 
southern  part  of  the  circle  of  Bregcntz  there  is  a noted 
pass  into  Italy,  called  Bregentzer-Cbmse.  The  town 
stands  near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  is  defended  by 
a castle,  culled  Ffaimenberg,  situated  on  an  adjacent 
height.  It  is  a few  miles  south  of  Lindau,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Bavaria,  previously 
to  the  late  general  peace.  Population  about  2000. 

Bregcntz  is  also  the  name  of  a rapid  river  of  this  dis- 
trict, which  flows  into  the  lake  a little  south  of  the 
town,  and  sometimes  gives  to  this  part  of  the  lake  the 
name  of  Bregentzersee. 

BREHON,  an  ancient  magistrate  among  the  Irish. 

The  term  is  probably  derived  from  Fergobrttug,  a 
similar  magistrate  among  the  Gallic  yEdui,  gai  svmnto 
magistratui  pr acral  quern  I'ergobrelum  appellant  fEdui, 
qut  creatur  annuits,  et  vita  nreisque  in  sum  babel  poles- 
latent.  (Cies.  tie  beii.  Call,  i.  Iti.)  In  Ireland  the  office 
appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in  particular  families, 
for  whose  maintenance  lands  were  assigned.  Each 
trike  possessed  one  llrehon,whosp  judgments  were  given 
on  a hill-top  in  the  open  air.  Many  spots  arc  remain- 
ing which  still  bear  the -name  of  lirohons  chairs.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  111.  these  Brchons  were  solemnly 
abolished  by  the  Lieutenant,  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  ; 
bat  the  rude  state  of  the  country  enabled  many  dis- 
tricts still  to  adhere  to  them.  Spenser,  in  his  l teas  of 
tbe  state  of  Ireland,  mentions  thnt  their  laws  were 
unwritten  and  delivered  down  by  tradition  from  one 
to  another.  He  stigmatizes  them  ns  most  wicked 
institutions,  which  compounded  murder  by  bribery. 

Sir  John  Davies,  the  Attorney  General  of  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  mentions  in  his  Tracts,  that  in 
1G06  the  chief  Brehon  of  Monaghan  produced  before 
him  a roll  in  the  Irish  character,  tor  the  preservation  of 
which  he  expressed  great  anxiety,  containing  portions 
of  their  law : and  several  fragments  of  this  law  arc 
extant  in  public  and  private  libraries.  In  the  Collectanea 
de  rebus  Ilibemicis,  General  Vallancey  has  published 
smne  translations  from  them.  The  time  of  their  com- 
position is  involved  in  great  doubt.  From  the  mention 
of  Phgnns  nnd  Christians,  a date  anterior  to  the  gene- 
ral establishment  of  Christianity  has  sometimes  been 
assigned  to  them  without  sufficient  reason  $ for  tbe 
northern  invaders  of  the  ninth  nnd  tenth  centuries 
were  generally  termed  Pagans.  The  subject  is  one  of 
much  curiosity  but  of  great  obscurity;  and  the  render 
may  be  referred  for  almost  all  that  is  known  upon  it 
to  Ledwich's  Antiquities  sf  Ireland, 
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BRFIR-  BREIRACH,  a mnufllain  of  Scotland,  in  the  south- 
ACH.  west  extremity  of  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  borders  of 
— ^ r Inverness.  Here  arc  six  springs,  about  4000  feet  above 
BREMEN.  )evej  uf  tea,  called  the  wells  of  Dec,  which 
S"”‘V“ ^ unite  and  form  n copious  stream,  that  after  falling 
over  a precipice  forms  that  river.  The  height  of  the 
highest  summit  is  stated  at  4330  feet. 

11  HE  ME,  1 A.S.  bre)uwan,/urrre,fremere.  Writ- 

Bhf.'mxsss.  / ten  brtm,  brim  or  brume.  See  Brim. 

Furious,  violent,  fierce,  outrageous. 

\\  ban  )hj  kyng  bent  tay,  )*at  David  wr rred  on  him, 

* To  Wales  he  went  his  way  full  acharply  & fall*  brim. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  244. 

And  when  this  duk  was  omen  to  the  latmde, 

Under  the  aonnr  he  loked,  and  anon 
He  was  ware  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 

That  fougbten  brrme,  as  it  were  holies  two. 

Chaucer,  The  K nig  kits  7'mle,  v.  1701. 

For  quietac*  U of  ntnre  autboritie  than  has  tie  brremars. 

I 'ims.  Instruction  to  a Christian  Woman. 

BREMEN,  a Duchy  of  Germany,  situated  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the 
river  Weser,  and  having  Hodcln  on  the  north,  with 
Isuneburg  and  V’erden  on  the  south.  M.  Hassell  states 
the  whole  extent  at  more  than  8280  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  nearly  170,000.  Jn  the  lower  parts, 
especially  near  the  bunks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  produces  grain,  fruit,  hemp  and  flax  in  consider- 
able quantities,  besides  affording  excellent  pasturage 
The  central  part  of  this  district  is  chiefly  an  nrid  tract, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  buck-wheat  and 
turf,  which  are  interspersed  with  good  sliccp-wulks. 
The  surface  of  the  country  bears  a great  resemblance 
to  that  of  Holland  ; it  is  entirely  level,  and,  in  tome 
places,  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure  it  from 
inundation  by  means  of  dykes.  The  principal  manu- 
factures carried  on  by  the  inhabitants,  are  those  of 
linen,  ropes,  and  sail-cloth.  Bremen  was  formerly  an 
Archbishopric,  but  by  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  it  was  secularised,  and  assigned,  with  the 
title  of  Duchy,  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Danes,  and  sold  by  them  in  1715,  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  a bargain  to  which  the  Swedes 
afterwards  acceded  on  receiving  a pecuniary  indem- 
nity. 

jtar.MRX  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  remaining 
free  cities  of  Germany,  situated  in  the  Duchy  of  that 
name,  on  the  bunks  of  the  Weser,  about  forty-five 
miles  from  the  sea.  A small  surrounding  territory 
belongs  to  the  town,  which  the  river  divides  into 
two  parts,  both  of  which  are  fortified.  .Small  vessels 
only  arrive  at  the  town,  those  of  a larger  kind  unload 
a few  miles  lower  down.  Bremen  was  one  of  the 
early  as  well  as  principal  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
league  ; and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing commercial  places  in  that  part  of  Germany.  The 
town  is  in  general  well  built,  and  the  edifices  that 
attract  most  attention,  arc  the  Cathedral,  the  Exchange 
and  the  Town-house.  There  is  also  a noted  Academy, 
which  was  instituted  in  1520,  and  is  partly  Lutheran 
ami  partly  Calvinistic  j the  latter  of  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  trade  of  the 
place  consists  chiefly  in  its  own  manufactures  of 
refined  sugar,  cottons,  woollens,  dye-stuffs,  and  some 
other  articles.  It  exports  the  products  of  the  adjacent 
districts,  especially  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony, 


and  supplies  them  with  colon  lid  produce,  wines,  and  BREMEN, 
other  commodities  in  return.  The  maritime  commerce 
of  Bremen  is  extensive,  as  above  BOO  vessels  of  all 
sixes  enter  the  port  annually.  The  whole  extent  of  f 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  city  is  seventy-five 
Square  mites,  with  a population  of  nearly  48,500  indi- 
viduals. It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1806,  and 
annexed- to  their  empire  in  1810,  from  which  period 
to  the  recovery  of  its  independence  in  1813,  it  formed 
the  chief  place  in  the  department  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Weser.  It  is  about  fifty-four  miles  south-west  of 
Hamburgh,  latitude  53°  4' 45"  N.  and  longitude  8°  4S/ 

S'  E. 

BREN, 

To  burn.  (q.  v.)  A.  S.  bernan  or 
brennan. 


Wbum  »*  an  god  mannrs  boa*  y*  men  were  at  lone, 
Vorst  hit  wnlde  cte  & drynke  )>al  bii  found  £er  inoe, 

And  ye  louerd  of  p bous  quelle  and  allc  hyt, 

And  *uy>«  brenne  *1  yt  bout.  R.  Gloucester,  p.  296. 


lie  brent  citeet  k tonnes,  oticr  tile  did  he  ftcbtme. 

B.  Brunne,  p.  25. 

And  they  brent  til  the  corne*  in  that  load. 

And  til  bir  olive  res,  and  vine*  eke. 

Chancer.  The  Monher  Tale,  r.  14041. 


I couwle  thee  to  bie  of  me  treat  gold  and  prrued,  that  thou  be 
maad  riche,  and  be  clotbid  with  white  clolhia. 

Wictif.  .'tpocahju , ell.  UL 
And  ns  it  queinte.  It  made  t whittiling , 

A*  don  ihete  b rootlet  wet  in  bir  brenmng . 

Chaucer.  The  Kalghte*  Tale,  v.  2540. 

And  m be  was  towarde  hi*  aayde  journey,  be  uwe  in  bis  ilrpe, 
live  xygoe  of  Uie  crowe  thynyngc  in  the  Ipmaroeal,  a*  if  it  had 
been  a hr  rang  age  lyghtc  of  lyre,  and  nn  auDgell  standrnge 
thereby.  Fabyan,  r.  1.  eh.  lxvlii. 

And  tiveT  all  thi»,  to  *lrn  me  utterly. 

Love  hath  hit  firy  dart  bo  brenaiagly 
Yanked  thurgb  my  I re  we  careful  bert 
• That  sl»  a pen  wn*  my  deth  erst  than  my  shrrt 

Chaucer.  The  Knight  cm  Tale , V.  1566. 

Well,  quod  the  duke,  awl  wbat  »hall  I do  then  ? *ha)l  1 tuffre 
myselfe  t«  he  inclosed  in  one  of  my  townrs,  and  in  the  mean  tyme 
they  shall  brynae  and  exile  my  coantrry  ? 

Froissart.  Croayele,  T.  il.  C.  136. 

The  groat  heate  and  briaaynge  of  the  tonne  dyd  pul  the  crytlea 
men  to  great  payne  and  Iraucyle,  for  whan  they  were  in  bametae, 
by  reason  of  the  bcate,  it  brente  them  within  their  arnturc. 

Id.  Ib.  r.  ii,  c.  in, 


Or  eontuminf  fire 

Brent  bit  shearing  -honae  or  ttall, 

• Or  a deluge  drowned  all  ? 

Tell  me  it  inltrr. 

Browne.  The  Shrpheards  Pipe.  Eclogue  3. 

Brent,  (of  a hill)  Swc.  bryn,  vertex  men  tic.  Ihre 
thinks  bryn  denotes  that  which  stands  above  other 
things,  or  is  preeminent  beyond  other  things.  Dr. 
Jamieson  interprets  brent  to  be — high,  straight,  up- 
right. 

Helch  In  the  fore  ttam  stand  he  micht  be  acne. 

For  hit  blyith  browi*  brent,  and  athlr  eue 
The  fyre  twinkling. 

Douglas.  Eneadot,  book  rill.  L 12-  fol.  266. 

The  grapes  grow  on  the  brunt  rack*  to  wonderfully,  that  y« 
will  man-rll  bow  men  dare  climb  up  to  them,  and  yet  so  plenti- 
fully, that  it  i*  not  only  a mancll  where  men  dwell  Unit  drink 
jL  ,Dcka» x.  fatter  ta  Mr.  Raven. 

Brent  Goosk,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Ana*  Bernicla. 
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BRENT-  BRENTFORD,  the  County  town  of  Middlesex,  oil 
FORD,  the  northern  bnnk  of  the  Tlmme^.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  eastern  or  Old  Brentford,  is  a hamlet  of 
BRESCIA.  j|1(.  parish  cf  Ealing  : the  western.  New  Brentford,  is 
— v — a parish  in  itself.  The  river  Breut,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  passes  along  its  western  border,  anti  is 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  great  antiquity.  This  stream  is 
also  met  here  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  The  town 
is  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  : its  chief  manufactures 
are  brick- making,  malting,  distilling,  and  pottery.  In 
1016,  Edmund  Ironside  is  recorded  to  have  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Brentford  j and  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I's  time,  it  was  the  scene  of 
more  than  one  action.  From  his  gallantry  in  oneof  these 
the  Earl  of  Forth  in  Scotland  received  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Brentford,  which  on  its  extinction  by  bis  death,  was 
revived  by  William  III.  in  the  person  of  the  Duke 
Schomborg.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  stands 
Syon  House,  now  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. This  was  originally  a nunnery  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.j  and  on  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses,  granted  to  the  Protector  Somerset.  Within  its 
walls  Lady  Jane  Gray  resided  when  she  received  the 
fatal  offer  of  the  crown.  Population  of  New  Brentford, 
in  1831, 2036.  Distant  seven  miles  west  from  London. 

BRENTUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Colecptera , family  Curculioniles,  Latr.  Generic 
character  : nn tenner  filiform,  or  a little  thickened  to- 
wards the  apex,  straight,  with  eleven  joints,  inserted 
behind  the  middle  of  the  rostrum  ; head  stretched  out, 
slender,  bearing  the  antennae,  and  terminated  by  the 
mouth  ; body  elongate,  sub-cylindrical,  narrowed 
before.  These  insects  arc  as  it  were  the  caricatures  of 
the  family  to  which  they  belong.  All  their  parts  arc 
elongated  and  thin,  and  the  whole  body  has  almost  a 
linear  form.  They  arc  found  under  the  bark  of  trees 
in  hot  climates. 

BRESCIA,  a large  and  ancient  city  of  Italy,  the 
Capital  of  the  district  called  Brescinno,  or  the  County 
of  Brescia.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
nnd  stands  on  a beautiful  plain,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Garza.  It  is  a place  of  greut  antiquity,  as  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Goths  in  the  year  412,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Attila,  but  was  rebuilt  about  the  year 
452.  It  subsequently  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Lombards,  and  then  became  subject  to  the  Roman 
Emperors.  Otto  I.  declared  it  a free  city  in  936,  and 
it  soon  afterwards  fell  a prey  to  the  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines.  Brescia  is  encompassed 
with  walls  and  fortifications,  nnd  contains  a large 
cathedral  w ith  twelve  other  churches,  ami  not  less  than 
thirty  convents.  The  Bishop  is  a suffragan  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  hus  an  elegant  pnkicc,  con- 
taining a gnllery  of  valuable  paintings.  Most  of  the 
squares  and  several  of  the  streets  arc  handsome,  and 
many  of  them  arc  ornamented  with  fountains.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  arc  to  be  seen  without 
the  walls.  The  castle,  though  a strong  place,  is 
commanded  by  the  adjacent  heights.  The  top  of  its 
tower  affords  a prospect  of  uncommon  richness  and 
beauty.  Brescia  contains  a population  of  nearly 
50,000,  and  has  manufactures  of  arms,  with  numerous 
presses  for  making  oil.  It  also  carries  on  a trade  in 
silk,  flax,  wool,  linen  and  w ine.  Brescia  has  been 
subject  to  n scries  of  heavy  calamities.  Ill  1478,  and 
again  in  1524,  it  was  visited  by  n destructive  pesti- 
lence. About  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the 
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small  pox  destroyed  12,000  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  BRESCIA, 
space  of  about  five  months.  It  afterwards  experienced  “ 
two  epidemics  which  committed  great  ravages.  On  BRESLAU 
the  18th  of  August  1769,  a dreadful  explosion  of  gun- 
powder  took  place,  from  the  lightning  striking  a 
magazine,  which  destroyed  several  churches  and  a 
great  number  of  houses.  It  was  taken  in  1796  by  the 
French,  ami  when  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  formed, 
it  constituted  the  chief  town  in  the  department  of  the 
Mclla  j but  was  assigned  to  Austria,  by  the  general 
treaty  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815. 

Brescia  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of 
Bergamo,  and  fifty  north  of  Burma,  in  lat,  45°  32'  N. 
and  long.  10°  14'  E. 

BIIESC1ANO,  a district  of  northern  Italy,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  preceding  city.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Venetian  States,  hut  is  now  included 
in 'the  Austrian  Empire.  It  borders  on  Bormio  and 
Trent  on  the  north  j on  the  south  it  touches  the  Cre- 
monese;  w hile  on  the  east  and  west  it  is  contiguous  to 
the  Duchy  of  Mantua  and  the  Valteline.  The  extent 
is  about  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  but  less  than  half 
that  number  in  breadth  ; but  it  is  so  populous  that  it 
contains  about  500,000  inhabitants,  with  several  large 
towns,  the  chief  of  w hich  arc  Brcno,  Chiari,  and  Salo. 

The  northern  purt  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but 
the  southern  districts  are  level  and  fertile  j and  even 
the  hilly  districts  arc  rendered  productive  by  the  care 
and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  So  great  is  the  fer- 
tility of  some  districts,  that  the  same  soil  produces 
in  one  year,  crops  of  grain,  flax,  and  millet.  One 
cause  of  this  high  productive  power,  is  the  extent 
to  which  irrigation  is  carried.  The  rivers  Clise,  Oglio, 

Mclla  and  Susa  intersect  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions, ami  from  these  canals  arc  mude,  which  afford  a 
supply  of  water  to  extensive  districts.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  products  of  this  tract  is  the  l ino  di 
Santo.  This  part  of  Lombardy  also  produces  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  silk.  There  are  likewise  manu- 
factures of  paper,  iron,  copper,  and  fire-arms.  Some 
parts  of  the  county  also  yields  iron  and  copper  ore 
with  alabaster  and  jasper;  and  in  a small  lake  near 
that  of  Iseo,  topazes  and  garnets  have  been  found. 

BRESLAU,  a Government  and  Principality  of  Sile- 
sia, belonging  to  the  Prussian  States.  M.  Ilosscl 
states  Us  extent  at  about  3230  square  miles,  nnd  its 
population  at  456,000  individuals.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are  hilly,  but  others  are  flat  and  sandy.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  eorn  are  grown,  and  gi>od  pas- 
turage is  found  in  many  places.  The  cattle  in  some 
of  the  richest  parts,  especially  near  the  Capital,  are 
large.  The  Principality  is  divided  into  several  Circles, 
in  some  of  which  wood  is  very  scarce.  In  the  lower 
tracts,  dykes  and  canals  arc  common,  and  sometimes 
serve  the  purposes  of  roads. 

Breslau,  the  Capital  of  Silesia,  nnd  the  chief  town 
in  the  preceding  Province,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Oder,  at  the  iuflux  of  the  Olilau,  which 
divides  the  town  into  two  parts.  Besides  these,  there 
arc  flve  contiguous  suburbs,  one  of  them  standing 
upon  an  island  in  the  river.  Breslau  is  surrounded 
with  walls  and  fortifications,  is  noted  for  its  large  gates, 
and  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is 
tolerably  built,  and  is  the  See  of  a Catholic  Bishop, 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  Silesia; 
but  his  power  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the 
present  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  abolished  several  of 
5 i 
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BRESLAU  the  Monastic  inatitulionj.  It  is  likewise  tlie  seat  of  a the  sense  is  much  more  clear  than  the  etymology-  BRETTUL 
— Catholic  Universitr,  which  was  founded  by  the  Em-  The  tree*  of  a hat  in  Gloucesterthire,  are  the  Mro  of  TO{rr_ 
BRETFUL  peror  Leopold  in  1*708,  and  generally  contains  between  a hat,  Breeds  may  be  that  which  °r  THEIM. 

v- V-^400  and  500  students.  The  situation  of  Breslau  is  broadens,  nnd bret/ul  may  be  full  to  the  whole  breadth, 


favourable  for  trade,  nnd  an  inland  commerce  is  car- 
ried on  to  a considerable  amount.  The  staple  article 
is  linen,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  Silesians 
have  long  been  celebrated.  A great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Breslau  is  transacted  in  six  large  annual  fairs, 
two  of  which  ure  exclusively  appropriated  to  wool.  In 
addition  to  these,  considerable  quantities  of  printed 
cottons,  calicoes,  chintz,  woollen  stuff’s,  silks,  yarn  and 


the  whole  extent  or  dimensions , brimful. 

HU  wallet  lay  beforae  bim  in  hi*  lap  pc, 

Bretfki  of  portion  come  from  Rome  nl  hot*. 

Chaucer.  The  Protf ¥f,  T.  689. 

A frerc  on  * bench 

With  a face  to  fat.  as  a fall  bleddcre. 


Blowen  bretful  of  breath. 

Fieri  Ptouhmant  Crede,  C.  1. 

f _ r BRETON.  CAPE a large  island  off  the  coast  of 

thread  are  also  sold  there.  This  town,  with  the  greater  xorth  America,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  lies 
part  of  Silesia,  was  annexed  to  the  Prussian  dominions  between  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  extends 
in  1741,  hut  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  17^7 • from  latitude  45°  52'  to  47°  6'N.  and  from  longitude 
The  Prussians  however  recovered  it  during  the  same  59..  4^  to  6iQ  SK/  W.  It  is  about  100  miles  long  and 
year,  and  retained  it  till  1807,  when  they  were  obliged  ;n  places  eighty  brood.  Its  distance  from  New- 
to  relinquish  it  to  the  confederated  force  under  the  foundland  is  nearly  sixty  miles,  while  the  channel, 
French,  but  it  has  since  been  restored.  It  is  130  miles  called  the  gut  of  Causo,  between  it  and  the  coast  of 
cast  of  Dresden,  lat.  51&  6'  N.  long.  17°  8'  E.  Nova  Scotia,  is  in  some  places  not  more  than  a league 

BREST,  a celebrated  port  near  the  w estern  pro-  i„  width.  The  shape  of  this  island  is  irregular,  and  it 
ontory  of  France,  the  chief  station  of  its  marine,  i$  so  deeply  indented  by  bays,  that  it  is  almost  divided 
-»  ___  « — » I...I — ia  tit nnt<sl  The  fBCC  of  the  country  is  principally 


montory , . 

and  one  of  the  linest  harbours  in  Europe,  is  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  lies  on  the  margin 
of  a tine  bay,  on  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Brit- 
tany, in  the*  present  department  of  Finisterre.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
only  an  insignificant  village,  dependent  upon  the 
tow  n of  St.  Renan  j but  the  safe  anchorage  In  the 
roads,  with  the  iron  mines  and  forests  in  its  vicinity, 
induced  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  construct  the  harbour 


into  two  parts.  . . 

flat,  and  is  covered  with  numerous  lakes  and  forests. 
Where  free  from  these  a great  part  of  the  soil  is  cither 
swampy  or  covered  with  a light  moss,  and  but  ill  adapted 
for  cultivation.  The  climate  is  cold  and  foggy,  yet 
on  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  towards  the  south, 
grain,  hemp,  and  flax  are  raised  in  small  quantities. 
The  population  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  1000  ; most 
of  whom  arc  engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  the  neigh- 


nnd  magazines,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  bouring  seas.  Coal  and  gypsum  have  been  found, 
a rendezvous  for  the  navy.  It  was  soon  after  for-  and  the  mines  of  the  former  are  situated  near  the 
tified,  and  received  the  privileges  of  a city.  Much  entrance  of  the  principal  harbour ; and  the  minerals 
of  the  town,  which  lies  on  the  acclivity  of  a hill  arc  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface, 
sloping  tow-ards  the  sea,  is  composed  of  narrow  and  The  harbours  are  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
irregular  streets,  and  indifferent  houses  ; but  in  the  island,  the  southern  coast  is  low,  and  the  northern 
suburb  of  Rocouvrance,  which  has  been  lately  united  abrupt,  and  almost  inaccessible.  The  two  principal 
to  the  town,  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  buildings  places  are  Louisburgh  and  Sydney.  The  harbour  be- 
handsome.  It  is  partly  between  this  suburb  and  the  longing  to  the  first  of  these  is  a winding  bay,  on  the 
town  that  the  harbour  is  situated.  It  is  extensive  eastern  shore,  extending  about  four  miles  into  the 
and  secure,  with  a very  narrow  entrance,  and  the  country,  and  every  where  affording  good  anchorage, 
road  is  capable  of  affording  good  anchorage  for  500  The  harbour  of  St.  Peter’s,  situated  at  the  western 
ships  at  once.  It  also  possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  extremity,  is  also  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  fishery, 
that  vessels  can  leave  it  with  almost  any  wind.  Brest  Cape- Bret  on  was  only  resorted  to  by  a few  fishermen 
contains  a spacious  naval  arsenal,  and  every  requisite  during  the  season  that  the  fisher)'  was  prosecuted  off 
for  the  construction  nnd  equipment  of  fleets  on  the  jtg  coast,  till  the  French  made  the  first  actual  settle- 
largcst  scale,  with  public  buildings  suitable  for  the  first  ment  upon  it  in  1712,  when  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
naval  port  in  France.  The  climate  of  Brest  is  damp,  jsic  Roy  ale.  They  commenced  the  fortifications  of 
and  the  utmosphere  almost  always  cloudy;  but  Louisburgh  in  1720,  and  about  that  time  the  number 
the  vast  influx  of  persons  connected  with  the  Royal  cf  settlers  increased  rapidly.  It  remained  in  their 
navy,  causes  it  to  be  well  peopled,  the  number  of  its  possession  till  1745,  when  it  was  captured  by  a body 
inhabitants  being  about  26,000.  One  of  the  most  Gf  British  troops  from  New  England,  commanded  by 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  this  town  was  the  General  Peppercll.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  re- 
attempt  to  take  it  in  1694,  by  Lord  Berkeley  and  gained  by  the  French,  nnd  retaken  by  the  English  in 
General  Talnmche,  who  were  repulsed  after  a severe  1758,  and  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1*63. 
conflict.  It  stands  nearly  130  miles  west  of  Paris,  in  It  was  at  first  politically  connected  with  Nova  Scotia, 
latitude  48°  23*  14"  N.  and  longitude  4::  28'  45"  W.  till  1784,  when  it  was  erected  into  a separate  Govern- 
BRET,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  in  some  of  the  ment,  nnd  a Lieu  tenant- Govern  our,  appointed  by  the 
English  counties  to  tlm  Flcvroneclts  marimiu  or  Turbot.  King,  became  resident  on  the  island.  The  chief  trat  c 
BRETIGNY,  a village  of  France,  in  the  department  consists  in  fish,  about  30,000  quintals  of  w hich  arc 
of  the  Eure  nnd  Loire,  distinguished  ns  the  place  annually  shipped  for  Spain  and  the  straits. 


where  the  treaty  with  England  was  signed  in  1361, 
by  which  the  French  King  John  obtained  his  freedom, 
after  being  made  prisoner  at  the  buttle  of  Poicticra. 
It  is  about  three  miles  from  Chartres. 

BRETFUL.  Of  Ore  if u l,  Mr.  T ynvhi  t^ob  serves  that 


BRETTHKIM,  or  Bbkttkx,  a town  of  Germany,  In 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  celebrated  Melancthoo.  and,  during  the 
thirty  yearn  tear,  as  the  asylum  of  several  of  the  literati 
of  that  period.  The  house  in  which  Melancthon  was 
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BRET-  bom,  is  still  to  be  scon  in  the  market  place, with  a statue 
THEIM.  anil  an  inscription,  which  wore  placed  there  in  1705. 

Rrctthoim  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Imperialists 
t ^ \ in  1633,  again  by  the  French  in  1689,  and  was 

v ^ afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  General  Ogilvie, 
for  which  he  incurred  the  Emperor’s  displeasure.  It 
stands  in  the  district  of  Creichgau,  about  eighteen 
miles  south-east  of  Spires,  and  has  now  a population 
of  about  3500  individuals. 

BREVE,  n."\  Lat.  brevis  ; Gr.  Ppax'i,  short 
Breve,  adj.  i A breve,  brief,  or  breviary,  is  a short, 
BarVacT,  f concise,  compendious  writing  ; ap- 
Bhe'viary,  ^pointing  or  describing  something  to 
Bbe'vet,  I be  done  in  a brief  style,  in  a few  words; 
Bre'viate,  lor  containing  shortly  or  brie/fy,  in  an 
Bhe'vitv.  J abridged  or  compendious  form,  the 


substance  of  something  larger  or  more  expanded. 

Far  on  bert}  bote  r boxe.  n brevet  Jr  yone 

Tbcr  >c  niarcluiuut  it  elf  ^ a male,  with  meny  kjrnni?  Jiynjrrs. 

J*iers  Plovhman.  Visum,  p,  217. 

Now  woll  1 ihortly  here  rcbcrce 
Of  Unit  I banc  aaiu  in  rerte 
All  tbc  arntrocc  by  and  by 
In  wordea  fetre  compendlooily 
Thai  ibou  the  better  inaicfit  on  hem  thinke 
Whetherao  it  be  thou  wake  or  winkc 
For  the  worde*  little  greue 
A uian  to  kepe,  whan  it  is  brew. 

Chaucer.  The  Roman!  of  the  Rose,  fol.  127. 

This  poetical  schooleraaptcr,  corector  of  brevet  and  longes, 
causal  follyngborne  to  be  abbreviate  shorter  by  the  hed,  and  too 
bee  denyded  into  four*  quarters. 

Hall.  The  third  yert  «/  Kyng  Richard  III. 

They  determyned  by  sonic  meanes  eascly  to  com  paste  that  the 
duchy  of  Brytcyae  should  brevety  come  mdre  their  Uure  and 
aabircriO.  Id.  The  first  yert  of  Kyng  Henry  VII. 

Some  lime  they  can  use  such  a compendious  kyndc  of  elo- 
quence, that  they  cornier  and  coucht  rp  together,  with  a woon- 
derful  breuitie,  fowre  folic*  and  hue  lye*  in  lesse  than  as  many 
lynes.  Sir  Thomas  More.  Worhts,  fol.  M9. 

Mrtrodoru*  in  his  booke  cntltuled  the  abridgement  or  breviaric 
of  those  roots  that  are  to  be  cut  up  or  gathered  gave  couiuell  to 
give  this  liearb  to  women.  Holland,  Pltnie,  v.  ii.  fol.  70. 

And  at  touching  the  situations  of  the  cities,  townes,  castle*, 
and  count  re  y»,  as  well  of  Mahometans  as  also  of  Gentiles  adioyn- 
ing  the  smut,  whereby  I passed  from  Moscow  rnto  Attracan,  | 
oiuit  in  this  brenint  to  rehearse. 

Hakluyt.  Voyage,  $c.  Anthony  Jenhinsoi i,  r,  i.  fol.  345. 

His  tablet  sent  she,  and  therewith 
This  breviat,  by  a page. 

**  Of  you  1 sake  not  backe  my  loanr, 

But  take  it,  anil  your  gage." 

Warner.  Albion  t England,  book  xii.  chap.  77. 

But  as  short  things  most  rigour  have,  and  we 
Find  force  the  recompcncc  of  brevity ; 

So  was  it  here. 

Cartwright.  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Dayning. 

In  speculation  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  human  life's  brevity 
and  uncertainty,  but  most  men  «re  so  negligent  and  stupid,  as 
not  to  regard  it  sufficiently,  not  to  employ  this  knowledge  to 
any  good  purpose.  Harrow.  Sermon  xir.  v.  Hi. 

Among  a great  number  of  Roman  missals  and  breriaries,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  thrir  cuts  mid  illumination*,  will  be 
fbimd  the  Musarabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised  such 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

Johnson.  Account  of  liar  lei  an  Library. 

The  same  little  hreriates  of  infidelity  liavc . to  luy  knowledge, 
been  published  and  dispersed  with  gTeat  activity,  and  at  a con- 
siderable expense,  among  the  middling  and  lower  rauks  of  men 
la  this  country. 

Portent.  Charge  to  the  Diocese  of  London. 


This  argument  is  stated  by  Saint  John  with  his  usual  elegant  BREVR 
brevity  and  simplicity  : *•  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  __ 
also  to  lore  one  another.”  JTL 

Portent.  The  Religious  Obttrvance  of  Good  Friday.  VI ARY 

Brevet,  in  Military  Service,  n term  borrowed  from 
the  French,  in  which  it  signifies  a Royal  warrant.  It  • 
is  applied  in  English  to  nominal  rank  in  the  army, 
higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received. 

Bbeviary,  Lat.  iwiariws,  the  book  containing 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  fre- 
quently, but  erroneously,  confounded  with  Missal  and 
Ritual.  The  Breviary  contains  the  matins,  lauds,  &c. 
with  the  several  variations  to  lie  made  therein  accord- 
ing to  the  several  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the  like  ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  with  the 
Daily  Service  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Missal,  or  Mass  Book,  answers  to  the 
“ Order  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'* 
together  with  the  Collects,  Kpiptles,  and  Gospels  to 
be  used  throughout  the  year;  and  the  Ritual  is  com- 
posed of  Occasional  Offices  for  Baptism,  Matrimony, 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  &c.  The  Roman  Breviary  is 
general,  and  may  be  used  in  every  place  : but  on  the 
model  of  this  have  been  formed  various  others,  spe- 
cially appropriated  to  different  dioceses  and  orders  of 
religions,  os  the  Breviary  for  the  Church  of  Milan, 
usually  called  the  Ambrosian  Breviary;  that  of  the 
Church  of  France,  generally  termed  the  Galilean;  and 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  Chartreux,  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  Jesuits,  and  other  monastic  orders.  The 
difference  between  these  books,  and  that  which  is  by 
way  of  eminence  designated  The  Roman  Breviary,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  psalms, 
hymns,  ave-marias,  patcr-nosters,  misereres,  be.  &c. 

Originally  the  Breviary  contained  only  the  lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Psalms,  which  were  used  in  the  Divine 
offices,  to  Svhich  were  subsequently  added  lessons  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  according  to  the  institutes  of  the 
monks,  in  order  to  diversify  the  service  of  the  church. 
(Grancolasii  Comnu-ntar.  Historic,  in  Breviar.  Roman . 
lib.  i.  c.  8.)  Various  additions  were  subsequently  made 
by  the  Popes,  Gclosius,  and  Gregory  surnnmed  the 
Great : and  in  the  progress  of  time  the  legendary 
lives  of  the  saints,  replete  with  ill-attested  facts,  were 
inserted,  in  compliance  with  the  opinions  and  super- 
stition of  the  times.  This  gave  occasion  to  many 
revisions  and  reformations  of  the  Roman  Breviary, 
by  the  Councils,  particularly  of  Trent  and  Cologne, 
and  also  by  several  Popes,  as  Gregory  IX.,  Nicholas 
III.,  Pius  V.,  Clement  VIII.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  ns  like- 
wise by  some  Cardinals,  especially  Cardinal  (Juignon  ; 
by  whom  various  extravagances  were  removed,  and 
the  work  was  brought  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  offices.  In  its  present  state  the  Bre- 
viary of  the  Church  of  Rome  consists  of  the  services 
of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  third,  sixth,  nones,  vespers, 
complines,  or  the  pott-communu,  that  is  of  seven 
hours,  on  account  of  the  saying  of  David,  Scpties  in 
die  laudem  dixi,  “ Seven  times  a day  do  / praise  thee." 

( Psalm  cxix.  164.)  The  obligation  of  reading  this 
service-book  every  day,  which  at  first  was  universal, 
was  by  degrees  reduced  to  the  beneficiary  clergy  alone, 
who  ere  bound  to  do  it  on  pain  of  being  guilty  of 
mortal  tin,  and  of  refunding  their  rc%'enues  in  propor- 
tion to  their  delinquencies  in  discharging  this  duty. 

The  Roman  Breviary  is  recited  in  the  Latin  language, 
throughout  the  Romish  Church,  except  among  the 
5 i 3 
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Mfcff.lutcs  in  Svria,  the  Armenians,  and  some  other 
Oriental  Christians  in  communion  with  that  church, 
who  rehenrse  the  Breviary  in  their  vernacular  dialects. 
For  a bibliographical  account  of  the  principal  editions 
and  variations  of  the  Homan  Breviary,  see  Koccherid  s 
Bibliotheca  Theologue.  Symbolic*  et  CaUcAeik*.  iltmquc 
Liturgica,  p.  747—“7fi#. 

Breviary  was  likewise  used,  among  the  ancients, 
for  the  place  where  briefs,  or  what  was  written  ab- 
breviated, were  preserved. 

BREW,  v . \ A.  S.  hruean ; Dutch,  brouwen  ; Gcr. 
Brkw.h.  jb ratten,  coquere.  Broth  was  in  Eng- 

Hai/wiGR,  f lish  anciently,  and  in  Scotland  still  is 
Bre'w  kk,  > called  brcicit Brew  is  now  principally 

Brk'wery,  L applied  to  boiling,  seething,  ferment- 
Bre'wikc,  ling  malt,  and  other  ingredients  so 
Brf/w  rtkr.  Jas  to  pmducc  beer : of  apples  and  pears, 
to  produce  cycler  or  perry. 

Met.  To  excite  or  raise  any  boiling,  heating  jwwsion, 
as  auger,  jealousy  ; to  excite  or  raise  a ferment,  storm, 
or  plot. 

6c  I ulle  telle  >at  tale,  or  I fewer  go. 

Haw  Calsncs  brewes  bale  with  biin,  and  many  mo. 

R.  Brmu tr,  p.  55. 


And  wh'i  ho  wicked  ale  brnreth. 

Full  otic  he  mole  the  worse  drinke. 

G over.  Conf.  Am.  book  HU  fol-  56. 


A*  If  In  Lrrwinge  spyced  wyiw* 

thou  shonhUt  bestow  tnuclic  palne. 

And  wore  thy  mcate  with  fojutic  oyles, 
tUv  ense  wouldc  the  disduyne. 

IJrant.  Horace,  Satyr*  tr. 

They  woldc  non  h* I pent  ale.  in  none  wyw  drynke 
Bote  of  >c  best  and  brounest-  P*t  bretccsfers  scllen. 

Piers  Ploukman,  p.  145. 


Let  furry  man  of  whaUoeuer  craft  or  occupation  he  he  of, 
whether  braer,  baker,  tayler,  dialler,  morchaunl,  or  busbaod- 
mjui,  referre  his  craft  and  occupation,  vnto  the  comma  wealth, 
and  seme  hvs  bretheren  as  he  would  doe  Christ?  himaelfe. 

• Tyndall.  Worhts,  fol.  W. 

Whose  pryde  and  riches  be  the  spnrres  rnto  all  this  tumult 
where  in  g»<i<l  studies  and  letter*,  gospcll  and  Cryste  shal  be  neg- 
lected A at  la>ta  nrw  derkene*  ft  fycrccr  furies  witlie  the  mUcrmb»e 
mutaciOs  of  kingdom*  nowc  begune  6t  in  brewing.  _ 

Jayc.  The  ErjmaMoss  of  Daniel,  ch.  XL  p.  160. 

He  going  to  their  stately  plaee 
Did  findc  in  rurry  dish 
Fat  laefe  and  hreurti,  and  great  store 
Of  daiatic  fowte  and  full. 

Warner.  Albion's  Ragland,  book  V.  ch.  24. 

Among  whom  wa*  one  William  Marie,  a rich  manltmnn.nr  brwrr 
of  Doiwtaple,  who  had  hi*  two  homes  traped  with  guide  following 
him,  and  a pair  of  gilt  spurs  in  hi*  bosomr. 

Stow.  Anna,  1414.  Henry  V. 

Well ; to  shut  up  all,  let  them  of  their  Bonner’s  ’*  beef,"  and 
**  broth,”  make  what  irrierMthcy  please  for  their  cmlulon*  guesti. 

Halt.  Postscript  to  Deftnet  of  Humble  Rem  oh. 

As  for  the  rest  within  Languedoc  and  the  province  Narbon,  I 
am  not  able  to  avouch  any  thing  for  certaintie,  such  a 4rr»iu/ 
and  sophistication  of  them  they  make. 

Holland.  Plimir,  i.  fol.  414. 


And  after  the  malmesey,  or  some  wcll-spir’d  Image,  and  better 
breakfasted,  than  he  whose  moniing  appetite  would  hare  gladly 
fed  on  green  fie*  talwevn  llcthnny  aiul  Jerusalem  ; hi*  religion 
walk*  abroad  at  eight,  and  lcnve»  hi*  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop 
trading  all  the  day  long  without  his  religion- 

Milton.  A Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Ik  licenc'd  Printing. 


Whilst  black  pots  walk  the  round  with  laughing  ale  BREW. 

Surcharg’d  ; or  btn?'d  in  planetary  hour,  — — 

When  March  neigh'd  night  and  day  in  c*\ual  scale  j BRI- 

Or  in  October  tunu’d,  and  mellow  grown,  AREUS. 

With  seven  revolving  suns.  J.  Philips.  Cerealia,  1706.  t ^ 

He  was  conveyed  from  the  palace  of  contempt  to  the  dungeon 
of  horrour,  and  thence  led  by  a bretrrr  of  hi*  capital  through  the 
applauses  of  an  hired,  frantirk,  drunken  multitude  to  lose  his 
head  upon  a scaffold. 

Burke.  Remonstrance  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

I anticipate  the  day  of  his  [Santerre)  arrivaL  He  will  make 
his  public  entry  into  London  on  one  of  those  pale  horses  of  his 
brewery.  Id.  O*  a Regicide  Peace. 

BREWSTERITE,  a mineral  which  has  been  most 
frequently  found  near  Dumbarton  in  Scotland,  and  was 
for  a long  time  after  its  discovery  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  species  Mesotype. 

BRIANCON,  an  old  and  strong  town  of  France,  In 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  defended  by  an  old 
castle,  two  citadels,  and  several  redoubts  built  upon 
the  adjoining  heights.  Being  situated  on  the  principal 
mad  across  the  Alps  from  France  to  Piedmont,  it  is 
considered  as  a barrier  fortress  of  much  importance  j 
and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable. The  two  chief  forts  are  constructed  with 
great  skill  among  the  elevated  rocks,  and  completely 
command  the  pass.  The  junction  of  the  rivers  Dure 
and  Auce  is  below  the  town,  whence  the  confluent 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Durance.  Population  about 
3000. 

Bill  AREUS,  from  flpt,  a particle  giving  the  sense 
of  intensity,  and  Spy*,  strength,  a Giant  to  whom 
all  the  in)  Biologists  agree  in  assigning  a centenary  of 
hands  and  arms,  and  half  that  number  of  heads  j but 
respecting  whose  occupation  there  is  some  dissension. 

Hesiod  makes  him  assist  Jupiter  in  the  contest  against 
the  Titans,  and  appoints  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Cottus  and  Gyges,  to  the  important  office  of  porter  of 
Tartarus. 

’Ei*4hi  rV'yijt  KoVroave  *r«ii  o Bptapeors  fseyoOvpot 
Naiovotn,  0ti\«rcv  rterroi  Aiot  ai^io\o so. 

Ocoy.  *34. 

Homer  (Hind,  A.  400)  asserts  that  he  was  freed  from 
bondage  by  Thetis,  and  brought  to  the  aid  of  Jupiter 
when  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  conspired  against 
him  : but  the  poet  omits  to  mention  the  cause  and 
the  nature  of  the  confinement  to  which  the  Giant  had 
been  subjected.  The  scholiast  on  this  passage  informs 
us  that  he  wns  a sen-god,  and  the  son  of  Neptune, 
whom  in  this  instance,  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he 
treatcd.most  undutifully.  If  we  believe  these  accounts, 
Jupiter,  as  appears  from  some  others,  wns  somewhat 
ungrateful.  In  a passage  of  Callimachus  we  find  the 
unhappy  Giant  broiling  under  ^Etna,  and  convulsing  the 
mountain  whenever  he  wished  to  turn  his  weary  side. 

•Q«  e’wrror'  Airvaiov  oprov  *n»pi  rvtfroptnoto 

Sc/otrrai  pv\h  ri«a,  naTOMaiow 

£««  Lrtptfv  Bptapifo*  cirtupica  cij'O/uVoio. 

Virgil  seems  to  have  poised  himself  between  the  two 
legends,  and  partly  to  have  employed  both.  He  places 
(rnlufli^ciNima  Br'uireus  in  the  vestibule  of  Hell,(ife«.  vi. 

2«7)  and  yet  he  represents  the  same  Giant,  as  if  he 
were  deserving  of  punishment,  for  arming  himself 
against  Jupiter,  not  in  his  defence,  (*£«•  *•  S65.) 

Pindar  has  assigned  the  durum  cttbilc  of  ..-Etna  to  another 
tenant,  Typhtcus } whom  the  Latin  poet,  agreeing 
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BRI-  with  Homer  (IL  B.  781)  has  deposited  under  Inarime 
A REUS.  in  Cilicia,. (/En.  ix.  7\6.)  There  is  however  a little 
~ more  comfort  in  the  couch  which  Pindar  has  strewed 

^ ^ ^ t than  in  that  of  Callimachus, 

Airnat  «V 

-\o»  CeBcrat  aopvtfiatt 

Kat  TtfW  mpu-'nva  Be  \apda~ 

•vote'  &wav  rirrou  woTixeicXiftAvon  Kfvri?. 

Pyth.  1.  54. 

BRIBE,  e.  “N  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  lost. 
Brirb,  n.  I Menage  says  that  Nicol  interprets  it  by 
Hri'oino,  \panis  nitndicttlu*.  In  Spanish  a beggar 
J>jti  uek,  ( is  called  bribar.  Cotgravc  explains 
Bri'dbry.  J briber,  to  beg  his  breads  also  to  ravine, 
devour,  eat  greedily.  Perhaps  the  application  may 
have  first  been  to 

A gift,  a fee,  a perquisite  ; then  to  such  fee  increased 
to  satisfy  greediness  or  covetousness  ; with  a condi- 
tion annexed  of  favour  or  partiality.— '*  A donation  to 
prevent  the  judgment."  Junius. 

Bribours  in  the  quotation  from  Chaucer,  ( Frcrct  Tale) 
Mr.  Tyrwhit  thinks  should  perhaps  be  bribcrici. 


(without  they  went  I great  routes,)  for  the  iriAswr#  oftheeountrey  DRUMS, 
who  watched  fur  them  at  the  pauuiges,  and  often  tymes  sieve  of  — 
them.  Frotuart.  Crony  tie,  r,  it,  C.  10.  BRICK. 

It  U no  smnll  happinesse  to  any  state,  where  their  Gorernonrs  -* 
are  chosen  by  worthiness,  and  such  rtretions  are  crer  from  God, 
whereas  the  intrusions  of  bribery  and  unjust  favour  or  violence, 
as  they  make  the  common- wealth  miserable,  so  they  come  from 
him  which  is  the  author  of  confusion. 

Hall.  Cent,  of  the  Death  of  Mu  tet. 

P.  See,  now  ! keep  the  secret  and  not  you  ! 

The  bribing  salesman — F.  Hold,  too  high  yon  go. 

I*.  The  brib'd  elector — F.  There  you  stoop  too  low. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  Satires. 

The  philosopher  proceeds  to  show  how  the  most  vicious  men 
might  be  devout,  so  far  as  victims  could  make  him,  but  that  his 
offerings  were  regarded  by  the  Gods  as  bribet,  ami  his  petitions  as 
blasphemies.  Spectator,  No.  207. 

Say,  whence  this  change  ? less  galling  is  the  chain 

Tliough  Walpole,  Carteret,  or  a Pelham  reign  ? 

If  senates  still  the  pois'noiu  bane  imbibe. 

And  every  palm  grows  callous  with  the  bribe. 

P.  Whitehead.  /to now,  a Satyr. 

Four  wives,  with  liberty  of  changing  them  at  pleasure,  together 
with  the  persons  of  all  his  captives,  was  an  irresistible  bribe  to 
an  Arabian  warrior.  Pnley.  Eridentet,  sec.  iiL  part  il. 


And  fnr  the r n*  is  no  thefe  without  a louke, 

That  iiclpelh  him  to  waste n and  to  aouke 
Of  that  he  bribe*  can,  or  borwe  may. 

Anon  he  sent  his  bed  and  bis  array 
Unto  a compere  of  his  owen  sort, 

That  loved  dis,  and  riot,  and  disport. 

. Chaucer.  The  Coker  Tote , r.  1415. 


The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  severe  injunctions 
against  bribery,  as  well  as  for  selling  a man's  rote  in  the  senate 
or  other  public  assembly,  as  for  the  bartering  of  common  justice, 
yet,  by  strange  indulgence,  in  one  instance,  it  tacitly  encouraged 
this  practice  ; allowing  the  magistrate  to  receive  small  presents, 
provided  they  did  not  in  the  whole  rxcrrd  a hundred  crowns  in 
the  year.  lilac  hit  one.  Commcntarier,\r.  140. 


And  snnnc  after  the  Jcwya  were  thus  pnnysshed,  many  houses 
of  religion  within  the  cytle  and  nrre  there  about*,  were 
lurched  for  goodes  of  alyaQtrs  and  rnochc  found ; whereof  a 
parte  was  brought  vnto  the  lordes,  but  y*  more  part  was  stolen  it 
try  bed,  Fabyan.  . Inno , 1263. 

A place  whrre  pride,  ore  runs  the  honest  mindc. 

Where  riche  men  joynes,  to  rob  the  shiflles  wretch; 
Where  bribing  mists,  the  judge*  eyes  do  blinde, 

Where  parasite*,  the  fattest  crummcs  do  catch. 

Gascoigne,  el  Bcmembravnee. 

Certaine  he  knew  of  hribourts  many  mo, 

Than  possible  is  to  trll  in  ceres  two. 

The  Frern  Tale,  r.  C949. 

The  Erie  of  Suffolkc  (I  cannot  sale)  either  corrupted  with 
briber,  or  tomurhc  affectionate  to  this  vnprofitable  manage,  con- 
diicended  and  agreed  to  their  inocion. 

Hall.  The  hrenly-recond  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  VI. 
The  stately  lord,  which  woonted  was  to  kepe 
A courte  at  home,  is  now  come  vp  to  conrte. 

And  leanes  the  country  for  a common  prey, 

To  pilling,  polling,  brybing  and  deceit. 

Gascoigne.  The  Steel  Clou. 

And  so  befell , that  ones  on  a day 
This  sorapnour,  wailing  ever  on  his  pray. 

Rode  forth  to  sompne  a widewe,  an  old  ribibe 
Feining  a cause,  for  he  wold  han  a bribe. 

Chaucer.  The  Freret  Tale,  ▼.  6960. 

It  wax  ainne  to  rate  with  vnwashed  handcs,  or  an  vn wasted 
table,  or  oat  of  an  vnwashrd  dishe  : but  to  Mir  of  that  purified 
diibe  : that  whiche  came  of  bribery,  theft*  and  extortion,  was 
no  sin  at  all.  Tyndall r Worker,  fol.  29. 

There  hare  been  known  great  personages,  who  being  once 
permitted  to  put  forth  their  hands  to  take  bribes  and  money 
unjustly,  lost  ail  the  honour  which  they  had  won  the  rest  of  their 
life  time.  Huttani.  Plutarch,  Col.  10. 

Or  now  by  this  means  there  could  no  man  rob  nor  steal,  there 
was  no  bribing  nor  corruption  by  gifts,  no  man  might  defraud  in 
contracts  and  bargains,  nor  cmbciteU  any  more. 

Id.  Ib.  fol  381. 

Suchc  knightrs  and  iqsvm  of  Fraunce  as  were  them,  kaewe 
tat  wheder  to  »*nde  their  varieties  to  forrage,  they  durst  aat 


Bribbry  may  perhaps  be  most  conveniently  defined 
to  mean,  that  offence  against  public  justice  which  con- 
sists in  giving;,  offering,  or  receiving  to  or  by  any 
person  in  any  ofiicc  or  situation  of  public  trust, 
whether  judicial,  ministerial,  or  otherwise,  a pecuniary 
reward  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his  conduct  in 
the  discharge  of  that  office.  Hawkins  and  other  text- 
writers  have  confined  the  offence  of  Briber}’  to  the 
act  of  bribing  a judicial  officer ; but  this  definition 
appears  tin)  narrotv.  See  U.  r.  Beale,  I East,  183. 
Bribing  persons  to  vote  in  the  elections  of  Members 
of  Corporations  is  mi  offence  at  common  law.  2 Ld. 
Raym.  13*7-  Various  statutes  have  however  been 
passed  for  the  prevention  of  this  offence,  inflicting 
additional  penalties  on  its  commission.  Indeed  there 
arc  few  obvious  or  important  channels  of  Bribery,  which 
the  legislature  has  not  thought  flt  to  fence  up  by 
some  specific  penal  enactment ; and  especially,  os 
being  the  most  obvious  and  most  important  of  ull. 
Bribery  in  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
Bribery  in  a Judge  was  formerly  punishable  as  high 
treason  ; and  one  Thorpe,  a Chief  Justice  of  Edward 
the  Third,  was  hanged  for  it.  The  offence  is  now 
punishable  by  forfeiture  of  office,  fine,  and  imprison- 
ment ; and  a fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  im- 
posed on  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  First, on  being  convicted,  ufter  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Bribery  and 
corruption,  in  the  sale  of  the  places  of  Masters  in 
Chancery. 

BRICK,  c. 

Brick,  ». 

Bri'ck-bat, 

Bri'ck-clay, 

Bri'ck-dust, 

Bri'ck-kils, 

Bbi'ck-layer, 

Bri'ck-wall. 


\ Dutch,  brlirke  ; Fr.  briquer,  to 
Jsct  or  lay  bricks,  to  work,  build, 
lor  fortifie  with  bricks.  Cotgravc. 
\ Menage  derives  the  word  from  the 
/Lat.  imbricate  t 1.  e.  imhridbut 
ft  legere.  Imbncet nre  also  called,  ab 
low  for,  quod  arcipiant  arccantque 
J itubres.  \ ossius. 
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BRICK.  S'  >t“<  V Pt°Rte  "»  *°  m*k?  *•»?** 

BKIL  , —tinjl,  J did  in  tvro.  ! lrttf  tWjrm  go  «nd  f-tk-r 

ijLg  atr»w«  tbrvm  sel'iies,  and  ihc  oorobrc  of  brick*  which  they 
were  wont  to  make  in  tyme  pju*cd,  lye  vnto  their  charyes  also, 
and  nyaj’uhi  nothynge  thexof.  Bible,  1551.  Exodus,  ch.  r. 


- Will  ye  walk  out  air. 


And  if  I do  not  beat  thee  presently 
Into  a sound  belief,  u aence  can  give  thee, 

Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a chirony  plec«, 

And  say  I was  one  o’th’  Cassara,  done  by  a seal-cotter. 
Beautnont  and  Fletcher.  RuUa  Wife  and  hurt  a Wife,  ac  t it.  *c . 1 . 

& also  made  dvehe*,  all  alonge  j*  aaid  walle  aa  well  Win  as 
without,  & with  the  earth,  that  they  drewe  out  A cast  rp,  they 
made  brijuc.  AW.  Thseidides , fol.  64. 

Being  enterd  the  port,  wc  found  there  three  small  harkes 
which  we  rifled  and  found  in  one  of  them  57  wedge*  of  sillier, 
each  of  them  weighing  about  20  pound  weight,  and  euery  of 
these  wedges  were  of  the  farhlon  and  hignease  of  a brickbat. 

Hakluyt*  Voyage,  t(C.  Sir  Francis  J>rake,  v.  iiL  foL  735. 

■ - Then  as  If  he  would  hare  sold 

His  tongue,  he  prata’d  it,  and  such  wonders  told, 

That  1 was  fain  to  say,  “ 1/  you  had  liv'd,  sir. 

Time  enough  to  hare  been  interpreter 
To  Babel's  bricklayers,  sure  the  tower  had  stood.” 

J Donne.  Satire , itr. 

The  Greekes  hare  a kind  of  wall  which  they  make  of  hard 
pebbles  or  fliat  couched  even  and  laid  in  order  by  the  line  and 
krcll,  like  as  we  do  in  bricke-valU. 

Holland.  Plinie,  u.  foL  593. 

Frogs  and  tmds  that  croak'd  the  Jews 
From  Ptiaroak  and  bis  brick-kilns  loose. 

Butler.  Hadibrtu,  part  iii.  can.  2. 

The  same  oWrration  might  be  made  nn  the  retailers  of  small 
Cole,  not  to  mention  broken  glass  or  brick-dust. 

Spectator,  No,  251. 

The  moat  unfurniah’d  with  the  mean*  of  life, 

Aod  they  that  never  pas*  their  brick-watt  bound. 

To  range  the  field*  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 

Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct.  Camper.  Task,  book  ir. 

Brick,  is  a moss  of  argillaceous  earth,  sometimes 
mixed  with  coni  ashes,  chalk,  and  other  substances, 
formed  in  cubical  moulds,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  huked 
into  a kind  of  artificial  stone  for  the  use  of  huilders. 

The  art  of  bricklaying  or  building  with  Bricks  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the 
earliest  buildings  on  record.  Josephus  relates  that 
the  Children  of  Seth  erected  two  pillars,  one  of  Brick 
and  the  other  of  stone,  on  which  they  engraved  the 
principles  of  Astronomy.  The  walls  of  Babylon, 
which  are  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Scrairamis,  and  a 
pyramid  in  Egypt*  described  by  the  same  author,  were 
built  with  Bricks  ; which  were  a common  and  durable 
material  among  all  nations  of  antiquity.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  temples  and  other  structures  built 
with  Bricks,  in  various  parts  of  Greece;  and  Rome  we 
know  abounds  with  many  large  and  splendid  edifices 
thus  constructed. 

The  art  of  making  Bricks  for  building  has  been 
variously  practised  among  different  nations.  The 
Bricks  of  the  ancients  differed  from  ours,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  dried  in  the  sun  instead  of  being  burnt  or 
baked  by  fire,  and  were  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  to 
give  them  a tenacity  of  substance.  Brick  making  we 
are  informed  in  sacred  history  was  one  of  the  laborious 
indignities  by  which  the  Israelites  were  oppressed 
during  their  bondage  in  Egypt. 

The  ancient  Rnbtloninns  often  impressed  or  engraved 
inscriptions  on  their  Bricks,  in  a character  which  has 


given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  the  learned.  BRICK 
Specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Archaiological  v— "v*— ^ 
department  of  the  British  Museum ; in  the  museum 
of  the  East  Imlia  Company ; and  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  Cambridge. 

The  ancient  Greeks  chiefly  used  three  kinds  of 
Bricks,  the  A iiatpov,  Bricks  of  two  or  three  palms  in 
length  ; Tcrpacwpov,  those  of  four  palms  ; and  the 
IJcrracwpou,  those  of  five  palms. 

The  Romans,  from  a comparative  deficiency  of 
marble,  built  more  with  Bricks  than  the  Greeks,  and 
employed  the  arch  and  the  vault,  to  which  this  useful 
material  so  much  contributed,  more  than  their  pre- 
decessors. Their  perfection  in  this  art  may  be  dated 
from  the  decline  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the 
splendid  times  of  the  Csesars.  The  Bricks  most  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  and  those  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, were  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  eleven 
broad,  (English  measure)  and  scarcely  thicker  than 
our  paving  Bricks.  Palladio,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  other  eminent  modern  architects,  have  constructed 
beautiful  and  well-proportioned  edifices  in  Brick. 

Bricks,  as  manufactured  in  England,  are  always 
burned  or  baked.  Uuburnt  Bricks  after  the  ancient 
mode  are  still  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  many  parts  of  the 
East.  The  modes  of  making  Bricks  in  this  country  are 
various  : those  manufactured  in  the  country  differ 
from  those  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  are  distinguished  by  their  colour  ; the  former 
being  a deep  red,  and  the  latter  a yellow,  stone  colour, 
and  grey.  The  country  Bricks,  which  are  baked  in  a 
kiln,  are  made  of  a stronger  earth,  and  have  no 
internal  firing.  But  the  London  method  is  beginning 
to  be  adopted  near  all  large  towns,  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  where  cinders  and  coal  ashes  can  be 
procured,  and  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  Bricks  are 
now  made  in  that  manner.  The  following  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  best  method  of  making  Bricks,  with  all 
the  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  within 
the  last  few  years. 

The  earth  most  proper  for  making  the  country  or 
kiln  burnt  Bricks,  which,  from  containing  ferruginous 
particles,  always  burn  red,  is  a stiff  clay  which  is 
tempered  alone,  formed  in  moulds,  dried  in  the  air  and 
sun,  and  baked  in  a kiln  like  pottery.  These  sort  of 
Bricks  are  hard  and  red,  sometimes  with  dark  gray  or 
black  ends,  which,  as  often  seen  in  our  Tillages,  the 
country  bricklayers  dUjmse  in  various  figures  of  dates, 
chequer  work,  and  similar  forms.  They  arc  unfit  for 
cutting  and  nibbing  for  gauged  work,  which  is  always 
performed  with  a milder  sort,  called  red  rubbers. 

The  earth  selected  as  the  most  fit  for  making  com- 
mon Bricks  after  the  London  mode,  is  a clayey  loam; 
and  that  for  tlie  superior  sort,  such  as  those  which 
are  used  for  facing  buildings,  called  malm  stock 
Bricks,  is  a lighter  sort  of  loam,  in  which  marl  is 
found,  frequently  met  with  from  two  to  three  feet 
below  the  clayey  loam.  By  the  modem  improvement 
of  mixing  chalk  with  the  earth,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  anil  sea  ooze  or  sludge,  as  on  the  coasts  of 
Sussex,  Suffolk,  and  other  maritime  districts,  n sandy 
loam  can  be  made  into  good  Bricks  ; but  a strong  or 
stiff  clay,  such  ns  will  do  for  the  kiln  burnt  Brick,  is 
the  most  improper  of  any  which  can  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose. 

The  earth,  of  whatever  quality  it  may  be,  should  be 
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BRICK,  dug  in  the  autumn.  The  workmen  are  to  be  employed 
during  the  winter  in  preparing  the  earth  for  the 
enduing  season.  This  is  done  by  removing  the  vege- 
table mould  from  the  surface,  which  is  called  uncal - 
lowing,  and  placing  coal  ashes  in  the  proportion  of  two 
inches  in  thickness  to  every  foot  deep  of  earth,  which 
is  twelve  chaldron  of  coal  ashes,  or  breeze  as  it  is 
called,  to  every  hundred  thousand  of  Bricks,  and 
mixing  them  together  in  digging  the  earth ; because 
the  composition  is  improved  in  proportion  os  it  is 
exposed  and  acted  upon  by  the  frost,  ruin,  and  wind. 
The  mixture  is  then  generally  turned  over  once  after 
it  has  been  dug,  but  is  seldom  suffered  to  remain  in 
this  state  of  preparation  longer  than  one  winter  before 
it  is  used,  as  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the  manufac- 
turer from  the  space  it  thus  occupies  ; and  it  is 
considered  not  to  improve  the  earth  so  much  as  it 
deteriorates  the  combustible  qualities  of  the  ashes. 

When  the  prepared  soil  has  thus  endured  a winter's 
preparation,  it  is  delivered  over  ubout  Lady-day  to  the 
charge  of  the  bricktnukcr  or  moulder  as  he  is  called ; 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  formation 
of  sound  Bricks  is  tempering  the  earth.  This  was 
formerly  done  by  a gang  of  six  persona  employed  and 
paid  by  the  moulder,  who  makes  them  from  the  heap 
till  laid  on  the  hack  to  dry  by  the  thousand  ; and  an 
active,  industrious,  skilful  man  can  with  these  assis- 
tants, who  are  often  his  wife  and  children,  mould 
from  six  to  seven  thousand  in  a day,  calculated  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night.  One  of 
this  gang  tempered  and  prepared  the  earth  with  a 
long  hoe,  by  which  he  pulled  it  from  the  heap  j a 
shovel,  with  which  lie  chopped  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards, turning  it  as  often  us  he  found  it  necessary, 
incorporating  the  ashes,  sand,  and  earth  thoroughly 
together ; and  a wooden  scoop,  with  which  he  threw 
water  over  the  mass  in  preparation,  to  bring  it  to  a 
more  ductile  state.  The  great  difficulty  of  having 
this  operation,  on  which  so  much  of  the  success  of  the 
manufacture  depends,  well  performed,  has  occasioned 
the  introduction  into  extensive  works  of  machines 
called  pug-mills,  into  which  the  prepared  earth  is 
wheeled  after  it  is  mixed  with  a proper  quantity  of 
water.  Care  should  be  taken,  whether  the  tempering 
be  done  by  men  or  the  mill,  that  too  much  water  be 
not  used,  as  the  more  solid  the  Brick  Is  delivered  from 
the  mould,  the  better  it  retains  its  form  on  the  hack 
where  it  is  set  to  dry;  the  less  it  shrinks  in  drying; 
the  sooner  it  dries  ; and  the  better  and  more  shapable 
it  burns. 

When  the  mass  is  sufficiently  mixed,  by  cither  of 
the  above  modes,  it  is  laid  in  small  parcels  well 
kneaded  on  the  moulding  table,  which  is  covered  with 
dry  sand.  The  moulder  throws  it  smartly  into  the 
mould,  presses  it  down  to  fill  all  the  cavity,  and 
strikes  off  the  overplus  with  a stick.  He  then  turns 
the  newly  formed  Brick  from  the  mould  on  to  a thin 
board,  larger  than  the  Brick,  which  is  removed  by  a 
boy  to  n light  latticed  wheel-barrow,  and  is  thus  con- 
veyed covered  slightly  with  fine  dry  sand  to  the  hacks 
to  dry.  The  Bricks  are  arranged  on  the  hacks  with 
great  regularity  one  above  the  other,  a little  diago- 
nally, in  order  to  give  a free  passage  to  the  air. 

When  the  Bricks  arc  sufficiently  dried  in  the  hack, 
which  in  fine  weather  may  he  in  about  nine  or  ten  days, 
they  are  ready  for  the  fire,  which  completes  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  quality 


of  the  Bricks,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  dry  BRICK, 
before  they  are  set  in  the  clamp,  which  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  breaking  a few  in  halves,  selected  from 
various  parts  of  the  hack.  If  the  operation  of  drying 
in  the  hack  be  not  thoroughly  performed,  the  Bricks 
will  never  bum  sound ; and  the  moisture  which 
ascends  from  them  in  the  form  of  vapour,  renders  the 
upper  courses  In  the  clamp  peculiarly  unsound. 

The  clamps  arc  generally  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
contain  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  half  a million  of 
Bricks.  The  cinders  by  which  they  arc  burned,  are 
placed  in  two  or  three  layers,  between  single  courses 
of  Bricks,  on  a foundation,  formed  of  three  courses  of 
place  or  half  burned  Bricks  from  another  kiln,  or  the 
driest  of  those  about  to  be  burned.  In  these  lower 
courses,  there  are  generally  three  apertures  left  running 
across  and  through  the  clamp,  which  contain  fagots 
and  coals,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  on  fire. 

In  about  twenty  days,  or,  if  properly  fueled  and  con- 
structed, when  the  fire  is  all  burned  out,  the  Bricks 
are  fit  for  use.  Those  in  the  interior  of  the  clamp 
should  be  hard,  sauare,  and  of  a bright  good  colour. 

These  are  the  stock  Bricks  of  the  London  market. 

The  preparation  of  the  loam,  marl,  ooze,  chalk, 

8tc.  with  which  the  beautiful  yellow  malm  stock  of 
London,  and  the  pale  Bricks  of  the  Ipswich  sort  are 
made,  requires  more  attention,  and  a longer  and  more 
careful  process.  The  earth  and  other  ingredients,  with 
which  the  soil  for  malm  Bricks  is  composed,  are 
wheeled  into  a mill  with  a due  proportion  of  water. 

This  composition  is  then  ground  in  the  mill,  which  is 
supplied  with  two  sets  of  knives  and  harrows,  and  runs 
out  in  a state  of  thick  mud  or  sludge  through  wooden 
spouts,  into  hacks  which  are  raised  near  the  mill.  It 
is  there  left,  till  by  the  water  soaking  away,  and  by 
absorption  it  acquires  a sufficient  consistency  or  so- 
lidity to  be  kneaded  for  the  moulder.  The  moulding, 
drying  on  the  hacks,  and  burning  in  the  clamps,  is 
performed  exuctly  as  before  described  for  common 
stocks,  but  with  more  care  and  precaution. 

As  marl  is  not  always  to  be  found,  where  malm 
stock  Bricks  arc  required,  the  method  used  by  Mr. 

Lee,  of  Lewisham,  is  so  good  a substitute,  that  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  builders,  who  may  wish  to 
manufacture  these  beautiful  Bricks  without  marl. 

After  many  experiments  occasioned  by  the  paucity  of 
marl  in  the  London  districts,  Mr.  Lee  discovered  that 
chalk,  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the  loam, 
and  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  produced  an  excellent 
substitute.  For  this  discovery,  he  took  out  a patent, 
which  having  now  expired,  this  mode  of  mixing 
a small  quantity  of  chalk  with  the  Brick  earth,  is 
generally  adopted  round  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  colour  and  soundness  to  the  Brick.  At  Ems- 
worth,  in  Hampshire,  and  at  Southampton,  ooze  or 
sludge  from  the  sea  shore,  which  contains  much  saline 
matter  is  used  for  a similar  purpose  ; but  however 
sound  these  Bricks  arc,  they  have  neither  the  rich 
brimstony  colour  of  the  London  malm  stock,  nor  the 
regular  stone -coloured  creamy  hue  of  the  Ipswich 
Bricks. 

Bricks,  like  most  other  useful  articles  in  this  coun- 
try. are  subject  to  a duty,  and  form  an  important  part 
oi  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Government.  They  are 
also  subject  to  a regulation  as  to  size.  By  the  17th 
Geo.  III.  cap.  -4 ‘2,  all  Bricks  made  for  sale,  shall,  when 
burned,  be  not  less  than  eight  and  a half  inches  long. 
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BRICK  four  wide,  and  two  and  a half  thick:  and  by  43  Geo.  III. 

' cap.  69,  which  consolidated  the  excise  duties,  every 

BRIDE,  thousand  Bricks  made  in  Great  Britain,  not  exceeding 
ten  inches  long,  three  inches  thick,  and  five  inches 
wide,  ore  liable  to  a duty  of  five  shillings;  and  exceed- 
ing these  dimensions,  to  ten  shillings. 

The  principal  Bricks  vised  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
are,  stock  and  place  Bricks,  from  the  stock  Brick 
clamp ; malm  stocks,  cutters,  seconds,  and  pavers  from 
the  malm  clamp.  Red  stocks,  paving  Bricks,  Jite 
Bricks,  foot  and  ten  inch  tiles,  from  strong  clay,  and 
burned  in  a kiln.  Of  the  fire  Bricks,  the  best  are  from 
Windsor,  Stourbridge,  Wales,  and  some  of  the  iron 
Counties.  The  Welch  arc  excellent,  and  will  stand 
extreme  heat;  they  are  made  of  large  sizes  for  the 
boilers  of  sugar  bouses,  brewers’  coppers,  &e.  and  are 
called  Welch  lumps.  Patents  have  been  granted,  and 
descriptions  published  of  Bricks,  of  various  and  fan- 
tastic shapes,  which  not  having  gained  general  use. 
are  not  here  noticed. 

BRICKLE,  Dutch,  It  ok  el ; hr  eke -lick,  from  breken, 
to  break. 

That  may  be  broken,  fragile,  frail,  brittle;  (which 
last  is  the  word  now  used,  and  which  is  also  from  the 
same  source.) 

Such*  a*  didde  tlieir  endrvnur  to  break  his  hondes,  and  to 
shake  his  yoke  from  them,  those  he  shall  spyte  of  their  teeth 
rale  with  tin  yron  rod,  and  as  a briehrll  earthern  pot  in  piece*  al 
to  frush  them.  Sir  Thomas  More.  Worker,  fol.  1398. 


Whan  this  blessed  kynge  Edwarde  had  rrrryord  dcuine  mnnys- 
s‘ion  that  be  should  channrc  this  transetnry  and  brycket!  Ufe  for 
j*  Hie  oucrliutviujr,  hr  svkened  in  the  Cmtenmas  weke. 

faby an,  r.  i.  ch.  214. 

Oldr  Ould  will  I reade, 

whose  plcn*.'.nt  wit  doth  pause 
Hi**  rrast,  a*  far  as  stubhorne  Steele 
cxccll*  the  brickie  glns.se. 

Tnrbrrcile.  The  letter  to  Cnpid  for  Mercie. 

For  this  man  that  of  earthly  matter  maketh  brickie  vessels,  and 
graven  images,  knoweth  himself  to  offend  above  all  others. 

JJible.  Modern  Jerrion.  ll'isdenn,  eh.  xv.  v.  13. 


B1UL>E,  v.  ")  Mr.  Tookc  considers  Isrisle  to 
Bri'dal,  n.  be  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 

Bhi'dai.,  adj.  brednn,  /were,  to  nourish,  to 

Biu'dalty,  cherish.  The  brute  then  is  any 

Bri'ukhko,  V one  (sc.  woman)  nourished,  che- 
Bri'of.cakk,  risked.  Somncr  observes,  that 

Hri'decuauder,  Chaucer  writes  it  bnrde.  Bride - 

Dhi'dbiiaid,  groom  is  the  person  by  whom 

Bri'dkcroom,  the  nourished,  cherished  one  i$  at* 

Bri'dkman.  tended,  served,  protected. 

Groom,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the 
letter  It,  for  which  he  cannot  account,  Tooke  is 
persuaded,  is  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb, 
gijman,  to  take  care  of,  to  guide,  to  guard,  to 
attend.  In  the  A.  S.  we  have  bridgum  ; Ger.  brautigam  ; 
Dutch,  hrufde-gum  ; Dan.  breedgom ; Swe.  brudgumme  * 
all  without  the  R.  See  Tookc,  ii.  26‘J.  and  also 
Soiuucr. 


Here  now  of  Ifarcleknoute,  how  he  coded  his  life. 

Till  a duke  of  Danes  lie  gnf  his  doubter  to  « ife 
pc  bridnte  was  hidden  at  )’<•  inancr  of  Lainbithe. 

H.  Drttnne,  p.  56. 

A:vl  kb  sawe  bow  mode  wf(s  married,  meting  aa  it  were 
And  al  ye  riche  retynaunce.  Jat  rote}  hem  on  falslvryiure. 
Were  byd  to  y«t  br  it  date.  Piers  Plonhmnn,  p.  27. 

And  Venus  laugheth  upon  every  wight 
And  with  hire  firebrond  in  hire  bond  alxmtc 
Daivcctb  before  llic  bride  and  all  the  route. 

Chttmctr.  The  Mirchantes  fate,  r.  9C02. 


For  it  clmnnceth  hy  many,  that  after  the  heat  of  lour  ia  once  BRIDE, 
past,  their  fnlloweth*  great  hate,  which  thing  oft-times  maketh  — 
wonder  ft  talke  among  the  people,  when  they  hcare  tell,  how  so  BRI- 
great  loners  witliia  3 or  4 daies  fal  at  debate,  sod  begin  to  DELIA, 
diuorcc  ere  the  bride  cake  be  eat£.  * - 

fives.  Instruction  of  a Christen  Woman. 

Whan  thou  art  bedun  to  bridalis : aitte  not  at  the  raclc  in  the 
finite  place,  lest  pcrauenlure  a worthier  than  thou  be  bedun  of 
him.  Wsctif.  Luke , ch.  sir. 

The  deuised  we  some  doctor  to  make  a scrn>0  at  our  m&ste  in 
our  mOthn  mind  ft  preache  to  our  pra>  »e  w‘  some  fond  fttasy 
deuised  nf  our  name  6t  after  kimsc  muebe  feasting  ryotous  i 
costly,  A finally  like  mad  men,  made  ro#  men  at  our  delh,  A 
take  our  burying  for  a bridenlt. 

Sir  Thomas  Store.  Worker,  fol.  335. 

The  swiftest  of  tliy  pinions  take, 

Ami  hence  a sudden  journey  make 
Tu  help  ’em  break  their  bndat  cake. 

Ellis.  Thomas  Itandolph , vol.  ill.  p,  214. 

Mum,  be  a bride-maid dost  not  hear 
How  honour'd  Hunt  and  his  fair  deer 
This  day  prepare  their  wedding  cheer  ? 

Id.  Ib.  vol.  iil.  p.  214. 

He  y»  hath  the  bryde,  is  the  brydegromr.  But  the  frende  of 
the  brydegrome,  wbyelie  standeth  by  and  hearelh  him  reioyseth 
greatly  Of  the  bridegromts  voy ce,  Thrs  my  ioye  is  fulfyllcd. 

tSible,  1551.  John,  cb.  iiL 
When  she  will  grace  the  bridal  dignitie. 

It  will  be  toon  to  all  young  monarch*  known, 

Who  then  by  pasting  through  the  world  will  trie 
Who  first  ran  at  her  feet  present  hi*  crown. 

Dacenant.  Gondibrrt,  hook  Hi.  can.  4. 

ACC.  At  Quinlin,  hre 

In  honour  of  this  bridalter , 

Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  counter. 

lit h Jensen.  Underwood,  fol.  276. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  can  the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  mourn,  a a lung  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them. 

Matthew,  ch.  ix.  V.  15. 

Such  various  Howry  wreuths  th*  assembly  wearr. 

As  skew'd  them  wisely  proud  of  nature's  pride  ; 

Which  so  adorn'd  them,  that  the  coarsest  here 
Did  tretn  a prosp’rous  bridegroom,  or  a bride. 

JJavenant.  Goudibert,  book  li.  can.  6. 

Amt.  Come  then,  let’s  in,  and  end  this  nuptial. 

Then  to  our  coroonlinn  with  all  speed  : 

My  vertnous  maid,  this  day  i'lr  be  your  bride-man. 

JicoeiMont  and  Fletcher.  A Wife  for  « Monet h,  act  V.  sc.  1. 

Let's  sing  about,  ami  say,  lvey-trol, 

Troll  to  me  the  brktalt  boll, 

And  divide  the  brunt  bride-rake 
Round  about  tbc  brides-stake. 

Hen  Jonson,  Underwood,  fol.  278. 

I low  dar’st  thou  disobey,  when  I command  ? 

Mind,  mind  her  not,  nor  be  disturb’d  at  tears, 

A counterfeited  qualm  of  bridal  fears. 

iMitsdawn.  The  ilritnh  Enchantress,  act  i.  SC.  2. 

Arc  yens  awake,  swret  William  ,*  she  aaid  i 
Or,  sweet  William,  are  you  asleep  ? 

Cod  give  you  joy  of  your  gay  bridebed 
And  me  of  my  winding  sheet. 

Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William,  in  Percy. 

lie,  only  he,  rnn  tell,  who  match'd  like  me, 

(If  such  another  happy  man  there  be) 

tins  by  bis  own  experience  tried, 

llow  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride. 

Lyttelton.  An  irregular  Ode. 

So  wrpt  Aurelia,  till  the  destin’d  youth 
Stepp'd  in,  with  his  receipt  for  making  smiles, 

And  bldiicLiog  sables  into  bridal  Idoom. 

Young.  The  Complaint,  fight,  v. 

BRIDELIA,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  plants,  clans 
Pultigainia,  oriler  Monoecia.  Generic  character  : herma- 
phrodite f.oxar,  calyx  five-partite ; petals  five,  inserted 
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into  the  calyx ; stamina  five,  monadelphnus ; styles 
bifid } berry  two-seeded  : male  flower,  calyx  five-par- 
tite ; petals  five  ; inserted  into  the  calyx  j filaments 
having  five  anthcrifcrous  columns  : female  flower,  calyx 


and  corolla  of  the  male;  styles  two,  bifid;  berry 
two-seeded. 

An  East  Indian  genus,  containing  three  species. 
Roxburgh,  Plants  oj  OoromandeL 
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BRIDGE,  v.  \ The  origin  of  this  word  has  not 
Bbidcb,  n.  / been  sufficiently  accounted  for.  Ihre 
considers  the  Swc.  btygga , to  be  the  diminutive  of 
bro,  pons  ; properly  denoting  aliquot!  stratum,  i.  c.  any 
thing  strewed,  spread,  stretched.  Spelman, — that  brig 
or  brug  is  so  called  because  it  is  usually  constructed 
e tabulis ; brug  also  signifying  tabulatum.  Skinner's  con- 
jecture, that  the  final  part  of  the  word,  sc.  rige  is  the 
A.  S.  rige , hrieg,  e ridge; — appears  worthy  of  notice.  It 
accounts  for  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  ; and  to  the  bridge  of  a violin.  In  A.  S. 
we  find  hrieg,  brirg ; in  8 we.  rygg,  brygga  ,*  in  Ger. 
ruck,  bntek ; in  Dutch,  rugge,  bruggr ; in  English, 
ridge,  bridge.  The  common  prefix  be  supplies  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  words  in  each  language. 
Bysyde  Euenryk  hr*  ost  njen  byra  be  tfroir, 
la  stude,  )at  me  elupede  Stamford  brngge  jto, 

And  now  roc  dupey  j*  Onlay  If  bruggr,  ror  ye  hataylc  ^al  »u  Jo. 

JFL  Gloucester,  p.  355. 

Ob  be  brigge  were  alle  )>e  ramtrard  A fe  rere. 

Under  yam  brigge  gan  fallc  doun  in  to  ye  ri  litre. 

R.  Bn tnme,  p.  204. 

Among?  hi*  other  notable  dedys,  be  made  a brydge  oucr  the 
ryuer  of  Ryoc,  of  ».  C.  pace  long,  by  the  cytie  of  Maguce. 

Fabyan,  r.  i.  cb.  156. 
Xerzea,  tbe  libertic  of  Greece  to  yoke, 

From  Susa  hi*  Mrmnoniati  palace  high 
Came  to  tbe  sea,  and  orer  Hellespont 
Bridging  kit  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joyn'd. 

Hilton.  I’aradite  Lott,  book  X.  1.  310. 

The  former  union  now  retomes  again?, 

This  isle  aball  once  more  kisae  tbe  maine 

Joyn’d  with  a dowry  bridge  of  lone  on  which  tbe  Grace*  dance. 

Beaumont.  An  Epitha/ammm. 
—————  Why  bait  ye  thus,  ye  Briton*  ? Why 
Decline  the  war  ? Shall  a morass  forbid 
Your  easy  march  ? Advance  ; we'll  bridge  a way. 

Safe  of  access.  J.  Philip.  Blenheim. 

Your  greatest  conquerors  have  burnt  their  ship*  or  broke  down 
tbe  bridget  behind  them,  os  being  determined  either  to  succeed  or 
die  in  the  engagement  Spectator,  No.  295. 

Stupendous  task  in  rain  stood  tow’ring  bills 
Oppos’d  ; in  vain  did  ample  Irwell  pour 
Her  tide  transverse  . he  pierc’d  the  tow’ring  bill. 

He  bridg’d  the  ample  tide,  and  htgb  in  air, 

And  deep  through  earth,  his  freighted  barge  he  Imre. 

Mason.  The  English  Garden,  book  tii. 
Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 

A sudden  steep,  upon  a rustic  bridge 
We  pass  a gnlph.  In  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pcndnnl  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 

Coirper.  Task,  book  i. 

It  is  needless  to  investigate  ancient  authors  for  a 
description  of  the  primitive  Hamer.,  as  its  origin  and 
dements  arc  to  be  found  in  uncultivated  nations  of 
modern  times.  Stepping  stones  in  shallow  rivers, 
covered  with  planks  from  stone  to  stone,  exhibit  the 
incipient  principles  of  piers  and  arches,  which  science 
has  brought  to  their  present  perfection.  In  deeper 
ror,.  xviii. 


rivers  a congregation  of  stones  forms  a loftier  pier  ; 
and  where  the  openings  were  sufficiently  narrow,  ami 
the  slabs  of  stone  were  sufficiently  long,  or  the  art 
and  strength  of  tbe  untaught  architects  were  sufficient 
to  the  task,  a road-way  was  formed  from  pier  to  pier, 
like  the  Vitruvian  architrave  of  the  primitive  Tuscan 
temple. 

As  man  improved  in  civilisation,  art  and  science  invention 
made  progress  with  him,  and  the  simple  mode  of  con-  of  tie  arch, 
structing  the  early  arches,  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Memphis,  as  exhibited  in  figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  ofrig.  1,2,  3, 
plate  III.  of  Bridges,  afforded  an  easy  and  improved  »mH, 
method  of  constructing  Bridges.  P1*  R** 

One  of  the  most  ancient  examples  of  Bridge  build-  The  Bridge 
ing  on  record,  is  the  Bridge  which  according  to  “vor lhe 
Herodotus,  (1.  186,)  Queen  Nitocris  constructed  over  ttBabylca. 
tbe  Euphrates  at  Babylon.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates, 
that  this  Bridge  extended  to  the  extraordinary  length 
of  five  furlongs,  which  is  doubted  by  M.  Ilollin  in  his 
Ancient  History,  ns  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon  did  not 
exceed  one  furlong  in  width.  This  doubt  of  the 
modern  critic,  should  not,  however,  be  permitted  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  the  ancient  historian  ; because, 
from  the  situation  of  this  celebrated  city  and  river,  the 
stream  at  particular  seasons  might  have  been  con- 
siderably wider,  and  the  Bridge  have  been  continued 
as  a causeway  over  the  strand,  as  far  as  the  temporary 
floods  extended. 

The  construction  of  this  Bridge  is  generally  supposed, 
by  the  most  authentic  writers,  to  have  been  of  the  first 
or  most  ancient  mode,  namely',  with  lintols  or  archi- 
traves, extended  from  pier  to  pier.  Consequently 
the  piers  must  have  been  numerous,  and  the  openings 
contracted  ; yet  a large  number  of  the  apertures  and 
piers,  forming  a raised  causeway  over  a rapid  and 
changeful  river,  must  have  presented  a grand  and 
imposing  effect. 

With  the  Greeks,  who  were  more  a maritime  people.  Bridges 
and  more  accustomed  to  navigation  than  the  ancient  among  tbe 
Romans,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  ships  and  boats  Grek*, 
preceded,  if  not  superseded  the  use  of  Bridges.  In 
their  brightest  days,  when  their  fine  style  of  architec- 
ture was  complete,  when  their  porticoes  were  crowded 
with  paintings,  and  their  streets  with  statues,  the 
people  of  Athens  waded  or  ferried  over  the  Cephisus 
for  want  of  a Bridge.  The  (i recks  do  not  seem  to 
have  valued  the  construction  of  the  arch  sufficiently, 
to  have  excelled  in  Bridge  building,  ami  must  yield 
the  palm  of  merit  in  this  department  of  architecture 
to  their  successors. 

No  people  of  the  ancient  world  carried  the  power  of  Bridges 
rearing  the  stupendous  arch,  and  the  magnificent  *«oog  tbe 
vault  and  cupola,  to  such  an  extent  ns  the  ancient  Rt',u*na- 
Romans.  After  the  construction  of  their  great  sewers, 
their  aqueducts,  and  their  cupola  over  the  Pantheon 
of  M,  Agrippa,  a Bridge  over  the  Tiber  was  of  easy 
5 K 
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execution  ; and  the  invention  of  the  architecture  of 
stone  Bridges,  as  practised  in  its  best  and  most  effec- 
tual manner,  should  be  conceded  to  this  great  and 
indefatigable  people. 

The  Romans  are  generally  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  primitive  architecture,  through  the  Etruscans,  a 
Dorian  colony,  from  the  Greek*.  There  is  enough  of 
resemblance  to  justify  the  inference,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  sewers  of  Rome  in  so  early  a period 
of  its  history,  as  that  of  the  Elder  Tarquin,  proves  the 
use  of  arches  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Etruscan 
architects,  who  executed  them  ; and  carries  the  know- 
ledge of  this  important  auxiliary  to  their  art  to  a dose 
connection  with  the  ancient  Greek*,  in  spite  of  the 
omission  of  Pericles  to  adorn  his  city  with  a Bridge, 
and  of  the  studied  contempt  of  arcli-work  in  the 
Parthenon,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

The  Romans  have  beyond  denial,  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  apply  the  invention  of  the  arch  to 
important  works  of  public  use.  Such  as  their  Bridges, 
their  aqueducts,  their  magnificent  temples,  and  their 
splendid  arches  of  triumph,  erected  in  honour  of  their 
greatest  heroes. 

The  most  celebrated  Bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were 
not  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  their 
arches,  nor  by  the  peculiar  lightness  of  their  piers ; 
hut  like  all  Che  rest  of  the  mugnificeut  works  of  this 
city,  as  far  ns  construction  is  concerned,  they  are 
highly  worthy  of  observation  and  study  from  their 
excellence  and  durability.  The  span  or  chord  of  their 
arches  seldom  exceeded  seventy  or  eighty  feet  ; and 
the  versed  sine  or  height  was  nearly  half  of  the  chord, 
being  mostly  semicircular  in  form,  oru  segment  nearly 
approaching  thereto. 

The  Bridges  at  or  adjacent  to  Rome  were  eight  in 
number:  I.  The  Pons  Sublicius,  the  first  ever  built 
over  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Ancus  Martius  of 
timber,  so  framed  as  to  require  no  iron  bolts  or  ties 
for  its  security.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Avcnline,  serving  to  unite  the  valley  at  the  bottom 
of  that  bill  to  the  Janiculum  ; and  was  the  Bridge 
which  lioratius  Codes  defended  with  such  courage 
against  Porsenna.  Hence  it  was  subsequently  called 
Pons  flora  tins,  which  has  given  rise  to  an  assertion 
that  it  was  built  by  that  warrior.  It  was  rebuilt  of 
Stone  by/Emilius  Lcpidus,  and  then  called  Pons  Aim  Hi - 
anus.  Tiberius  afterwards  repaired  it ; finally,  having 
fallen  into  decay,  it  was  rebuilt  of  marble  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  whence  it  was  called  Pons  Marmoratus.  Portions 
of  its  ntins  are  still  visible,  near  the  gardens  of  Prince 
Panphili  on  tlic  Ripa  grande.  It  was  from  this  Bridge 
that  the  body  of  Hcliognhnlus  was  cast,  with  a stone 
about  its  neck,  into  the  Tiber. 

2.  The  Pans  Triumphalis  so  called,  as  being  the 
Bridge  over  which  those  to  whom  the  Senate  decreed 
a triumph,  passed  in  their  way  to  the  Capitol,  was  near 
the  Vatican ; and  from  its  situation  derived  another 
name.  Pons  Pa  tic  anus.  It  led  from  the  Campus  Martius 
to  the  Vatican  Hill.  A restoration  of  it  from  its  ruins, 
which  arc  near  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
from  descriptions  by  Durand  and  others,  is  given 
in  fig.  1,  plate  I. 

3.  The  Pons  Fabrieius,  named  after  its  founder 
Fabricius,  who  built  it,  being  Curator  riorum,  during 
the  time  of  Catiline’*  conspiracy.  It  led  to  the  Insula 
Tiberiita,and  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum  on  the 
opposite  bunk,  by  another  Bridge,  (4.)  which  was  colled 


Pons  Cntius,  after  Cestius  Gallos,  who  erected  it  in  BRIDGE- 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  j and  Fsquilinus  from  its  situation. 

The  first  named  portion  of  this  double  Bridge,  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Ponte  quattro  Capi,  from  a 
figure  of  Janus  quailrifrons  which  formerly  stood  near 
to  it ; And  the  latter  by  that  of  S.  Bartolomeo,  from 
it*  contiguity  to  the  church  of  that  name.  These 
Bridges  were  rebuilt  during  the  reigns  of  Vnlentinian 
and  Valcns.  The  length  of  the  chord  of  the  Ccstian 
Bridge  is  .seventy-seven  feet  nine  inches,  its  curve  a 
semicircle,  the  versed  sine  of  which  is  thirty-eight 
feet  ten,  and  its  voussoirs  at  the  vertex,  four  feet  three 
inches.  The  nrclies  of  the  Fabricion  Bridge  are  seg- 
ments of  cighty-thrce  feet  six  inches  span,  and  thirty- 
four  feet  high.  Its  voussoirs  at  the  vertex,  five  feet. 

5.  The  Pons  Janiculi  led  from  the  Campus  Martius  Pons 

to  the  Janiculum,  whence  it  received  its  first  name.  Jttuwtth* 

It  was  subsequently  called  Pons  Aurelius,  and  was  re- 
built with  marble  by  Antoninus  Pius.  In  14*5,  it 
was  restored  by  Sextus  IV. (whose  name  it  now  bears, 
being  culled  Ponte  Sisto  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
estates  of  the  Cardinal  Torrccreinata,  whoso  testamen- 
tary disposition  he  altered  for  this  public  purpose,  to 
accommodate  the  vast  multitude  which  flocked  to 
Rome,  to  commemorate  the  jubilee  celebrated  during 
the  reign  of  this  Pope. 

6.  Pout  /Elms  received  its  name  from  the  Emperor  Po„» 
iElius  Hadrionus,  in  whose  reign  it  was  built,  and  is  ALlius. 
situated  close  to  his  Mausoleum.  This  fine  Bridge  is 

said  to  have  bail  originally  ft  roof  of  bronze  supported 
by  forty  columns ; but  it  was  dilapidated  by  the  Bar- 
barians, who  despoiled  the  splendid  Mausoleum  of  its 
ancient  riches,  and  converted  it  into  a fortress.  It  was 
restored  by  Clement  IX.  after  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
who  placed  on  it  the  ten  colossal  statues  of  angels 
carved  in  white  marble,  who  bear  representations  of 
the  various  instruments  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings  : 
the  nails,  the  cross,  the  lance,  the  scourges,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  &c.  hence  its  present  name  Ponte 
Sant'  Angelo. 

7.  The  Pons  MUoius,  built  in  the  time  of  Sylla  by 
Marcus  Emilius  Scaurus  while  Censor,  and  corruptly  * us* 
called  after  him  Milvius,  is  a little  way  out  of  the 

city,  on  the  road  to  Florence,  the  ancient  Pin  Flaminia . 

It  was  on  this  Bridge  that  Cicero  arrested  the  Allobro- 
gian  ambassadors,  who  were  the  bearers  of  letters  to 
Catiline,  and  discovered  the  extent  of  his  conspiracy  : 
and  it  was  also  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Constantine  over  Maxcntius,  where  the  former  had 
the  miraculous  vision  of  the  cross.  It  was  restored  by 
Nicholas  V.  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Funtc  Mollc. 

8.  The  Pons  Senatmius  or  Palo  tin  us,  is  still  partly 
remaining,  near  the  Palatine  Hill.  It  was  called 
Palalinus  from  its  situation,  and  Senntorius  as  being  the 
Bridge  over  which  the  Senators  were  accustomed  to 
pass  in  solemn  procession,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Re- 
public led  them  to  the  Janiculum  Mount,  to  consult 
the  books  of  the  Sybils.  It  i*  now  called  Ponte  S. 

Maria,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Egizziucu ; but  more  commonly  Ponte  Potto,  from  two  of 
its  arches  being  entirely  destroyed.  Sec  fig.  2,  plate  I. 

Tlic  principal  Bridge*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pr'ultrc*  in 
city  of  Rome  are,  the  Ponte  Satario  built  over  tlic  the  * kinky 
Tererone,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  w hich  leads  of  Rome, 
to  the  Pia  Solaria.  It  appears  by  an  inscription  upon 
it,  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Narsis,  after  having  been 
destroyed  by  Totila.  The  Pons  Lucarius  upon  tlic  same 
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BRIDGE,  river,  built,  it  is  supposed,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  during  his  expedition  against  the  Britons. 
The  Pont  Mamma  us  or  Mammulut,  built  by  Alexander 
Severus  upon  the  Anio  near  Home,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother.  The  Pont  Nameutanut  over  the 
same  river  lending  from  the  Via  Nomen  tana,  and  now 
named  Ponte  della  Montana. 

We  omit  the  Bridge  of  boats  constructed  by  Xerxes 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  by  Darius  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.  That  of  Ca?*ar  over  the  Rhine  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  Timber  Bridget.  The 
celebrated  military  Bridge  thrown  by  Trajan  over  the 
Danube,  according  to  the  description  of  Dio  Cassius, 
had  twenty  piers,  which  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  above  the  foundations,  and  sixty  feet  wide ; 
these  were  united  by  arches  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  span.  Paulus  Jovius  reckons  this  Bridge  to  have 
had  thirty-four  piers,  while  the  Count  de  Marsigli 
only  allows  it  to  have  had  twenty-three. 

The  site  of  this  Bridge  has  given  rise  to  many  dis- 
cussions ; but  Busching,  a celebrated  geographer,  has 
given  some  very  plausible  reasons  for  affixing  it  to  a 
spot  between  ZcrnigTad,  a ruinous  castle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  Czcrnecz,  a town  inhabited  by  the 
Valachii,  about  two  leagues  below  Orsova,  in  a place 
■where  the  river  U about  a thousand  paces  wide.  This 
Bridge,  the  work  of  Apollodorus,  the  architect  of 
Trajan's  column,  and  other  celebrated  monuments  of 
that  j^eriocl,  lasted  but  for  a very  short  period  j for 
Hadrian  demolished  it,  and  put  its  architect  to  death*; 
asserting  that  the  Bridge  facilitated  the  irruptions  of 
the  Barbarians  into  the  Roman  territory.  The  real 
causes  are  known  to  have  been  jealousy  of  Apollo- 
dorus's  character  as  an  architect,  which  Hadrian  at- 
tempted to  rival,  and  resentment  at  sneers  made  bv 
the  artist  at  the  Emperor's  designs. 

Dio  Cassius  has  1>een  charged  with  exaggeration  in 
his  account  of  this  Bridge,  and  Montfnucon  opposes  to 
it  the  sculptural  delineations  on  the  Trajau  column  : 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  sculpture  does 
not  attempt  to  give  a correct  resemblance  of  the 
Bridge,  but  only  a record  of  its  existence. 

Bridge  of  bridge  of  Alcantara  over  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon, 

Alcantara,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  remains  of  Roman  splen- 
dour, being  six  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length, 
having  six  semicircular  arches,  and  piers  of  twenty- 
four  feet  each  in  width,  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth. 
Its  greatest  arch  is  one  hundred  and  one  feet  in  span, 
and  its  voussoirs  at  their  vertex,  eight  feet  five  inches. 
The  road- way  is  two  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  From  an  inscription  upon  it,  we  learn  that 
it  was  the  work  of  a Roman  governor  of  the  country, 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Bridge  nod  Of  all  the  works  of  this  description,  however,  the 
aqueduct  most  superb  is  the  aqueduct  Bridge  at  Nismes,  an 
a umes.  ftnc|en^  large,  and  flourishing  town  in  the  department 
of  Card  in  the  south  of  France,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pont  dn  Gard.  This  colossal  structure  is  situated 
about  three  leagues  to  the  north  of  Nismes.  It  is 
generally  supposed  from  An  inscription,  to  have  been 
erected  by  Agrippa,  (although  the  letters  A.  E.  A.  may 
rather  imply  Aquaductus  Elii  Adriani,)  in  order  to  con- 
vey to  Nismes  the  waters  of  the  spring  of  Eure,  which 
rises  near  Uzcs.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  consists  of  three  Bridges  (if  they  may  be 
so  culled)  or  series  of  arcades,  reared  one  upon  the 
other  so  as  to  unite  two  craggy  mountains.  See 


plate  II..  The  uppermost  of  these  arcades,  which  BRIDGE.' 
serves  for  the  aqueduct,  has  thirty-six  arches  of  about 
fourteen  feet  wide  and  eighteen  high,  formed  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  admirably  wrought  uud  fitted  together 
without  cemcut.  The  central  Bridge  or  arcade,  on  w hich 
the  aqueduct  stands,  lias  eleven  arches,  each  sixty  feet 
iu  width,  and  nearly  seventy  feet  high  ; and  the  lowest, 
under  which  runs  the  Gard,  nn  inconsiderable  but 
rapid  river,  has  six  arches  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions. The  chord  of  the  largest  arch  of  this  noble 
structure  is  eighty  feet  in  length  ; its  versed  sine  is 
forty  feet,  nnd  the  length  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex 
of  the  arch,  four  feet  nine  inches  English.  Louis  XIV. 
when  lie  repaired,  in  1609,  the  damages  which  this 
stupendous  and  useful  mass  of  masonry  had  sustained 
from  time,  erected  a Bridge  by  the  side  of  the  lower 
range  of  arches  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  j 
but  the  inferiority  of  its  mode  of  construction  is  pecu- 
liarly visible,  and  there  arc  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  voussoirs  to  each  arch. 

The  spans  of  the  arches  of  the  Roman  Bridges  were 
small,  if  compared  with  those  of  modem  Limes  ; yet 
there  are  some  splendid  exceptions,  as  in  the  Ponte 
del  Cos  tel  Vcrrhio  at  Verona,  consisting  of  three  arches, 
the  largest  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
in  span.  The  Bridge  built  by  Augustus  over  the  Nar,  Bridge  of 
near  Narni  on  the  Flnminian  way,  was  a single  arch  Augustus, 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  span.  Palladio  gives  a 
description  of  the  Bridge  of  Rimini,  built  by  the 
Romans  also  upon  the  Flamininn  way,  which  has  five 
arches.  Tcmanzn,  a Venetian  architect,  who  published 
an  nccount  of  it,  says,  that  all  the  voussoirs  and  other 
masonry  of  that  tine  work  have  their  beds  so  exactly 
jointed,  that  a hair  could  not  pass  between  ; see  fig.  3, 
plate  I.;  likewise  of  that  of  Vicenza  upon  the  Baehi- 
glionc,  of  three  arches ; and  of  one  upon  the  Rerone  also 
of  three  arches.  Another  Bridge  near  Narni  on  the  road  B(1. . -»  -» 

from  Rome  to  Loretto,  also  built  by  Augustus,  is  men-  nctr 
tinned  by  Martinellis  ns  consisting  of  four  arches  ; the 
first  seventy-live  feet  in  span,  and  one  hundred  and  two 
feet  high  : the  sjwins  of  the  others  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  one  hundred,  nnd  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet. 

The  Romans  built  many  Bridges  in  the  provinces,  prices  in 
some  of  which  were  very  magnificent.  Such  was  that  the  Roman 
of  Merida  upon  the  river  Gundiana  iu  the  province  of  province*. 
Estremudura.  Don  Antonio  Ponz,  in  his  Viage  <f 
Expand,  says  he  found  its  length  tliirteeu  hundred 
paces  ; and  Vargas  reckons  sixty-four  arches.  In  the 
time  of  Philip  the  Third,  one  of  the  large  arches  to- 
wards the  middle  was  destroyed  by  au  inundation,  on 
which  account  three  or  four  adjoining  were  rebuilt  in 
1610. 

An  ancient  Roman' Bridge,  rather  partaking  of  the  Ancient 
nature  of  a temporary  military  work,  than  of  a per-  Roman 
monent  structure,  has  recently  been  discovered  between  Bridge  in 
Vatte  and  Exloo,  in  a marsh  in  the  district  of  Dienehe. 

It  was  described  in  the  Dutch  papers  tinder  date  of 
Zwolle,  Oct.  29,  1818.  This  ancient  work  is  four  feet 
under  the  present  surface,  which  has  been  uncovered 
for  the  length  of  a league  and  a half,  and  the  end  of 
which  is  not  yet  known.  The  Bridge  runs  from  the 
Weerdenger  Sout,  through  the  Marsh,  past  the  llanr, 
and  the  convent  Ter  Appel,  a distance  of  above  three 
full  leagues  ; it  consists  principally  of  rough  firs,  of 
the  length  of  twelve  feet,  neatly  laid  together  ; where 
the  marshy  ground  is  carefully  taken  up,  no  interval  is 
Sk2 
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BRIDGE.  to  be  seen  between  their  stems,  which  are,  on  an 

v—l ‘■v*^  average,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Here  and 
there,  instead  of  stems,  are  split  planks  of  the  above 
length  and  various  thicknesses  : there  are  no  nails, 
and  all  is  hewn  with  the  axe.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  is  the  Bridge  of  Gcrmanicus  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  which  was  laid  along  this  place  by  forty 
Roman  cohorts,  on  occasion  of  a hasty  retreat  fifteen 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Hrl  Ipe.t  of  Among  the  most  celebrated  Bridges  in  modem 
times,  or  those  built  subsequently  lo  the  destruction 

umci.  nf  ^ jpoinan  Empire,  are  the  splendid  works  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  who  imitated  and  rivalled  the  best 
constructions  of  the  Romans.  The  Bridge  of  Cordova 
over  the  Guadalquivir,  is  an  eminent  example  of  their 
success.  It  was  built  by  Issiiu  the  son  and  successor 
of  Abduel  Aknian,  the  first  of  the  Moorish  Kings  of 
Spain.  * 

Bridge  over  The  Bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon  is  one  of 

the  Rhone,  the  most  ancient  Bridges  of  modern  Europe.  It  was 
built  by  a religious  society  called  “ the  Brethren  of 
the  Bridge,"  which  was  established  upon  the  decline  of 
the  second,  and  commencement  of  the  third  race  of 
Kings,  when  the  state  fell  into  anarchy,  and  there  was 
little  security  for  travellers,  particularly  in  passing 
rivers,  on  which  they  were  subject  to  the  exactions 
and  rapacities  of  banditti.  The  object  of  this  merito- 
rious society  was  to  put  a stop  to  these  proceedings  by 
dispersing  themselves  into  fraternities,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  Bridges,  and  establishing  ferries  and  enrn- 
vanseras  on  the  banks  of  the  most  frequently  crossed 
rivers.  Their  first  establishment  was  upon  the  Durance 
at  a dangerous  place  called  Mnupas  ; but  subsequently 
Bon  pas,  from  their  protection  and  accommodation. 
Near  this  spot,  at  Briancon,  is  a fine  bridge  of  semi- 
circular arches,  the  chord  of  which  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  sixty- 
two  feet  six  inches,  and  the  voussoirs  five  feet  six 
inches  at  the  vertex.  Its  architect  was  Ilcnriann.  The 
Bridge  in  question,  that  over  the  Rhone  nl  Avignon, 
was,  according  to  Gautier,  projected  and  built  by 
Benczct,  who  was  originally  a shepherd,  and  who  re- 
ceived repeated  warnings  in  dreams  to  quit  his  flock 
and  undertake  this  enterprise.  After  much  opposition 
and  contempt  on  account  of  liis  youth,  he  succeeded 
by  the  aid  of  the  brethren,  and  was  canonized  at  his 
t death  in  1187*  This  Bridge,  which  was  composed  of 
eighteen  arches,  was  commenced  in  II 76,  (the  same 
year  in  which  Peter  of  Colechurch,  probably  one  of 
the  same  fraternity,  began  London  Bridge,)  anil  com- 
pleted in  1 188.  The  length  of  the  chord  of  its  great- 
est arch,  was  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  nine  inches, 
and  its  versed  sine  forty-five  feet  ten  inches.  Its  curve 
was  the  segment  of  a circle,  and  the  height  of  its 
voussoirs  at  the  vertex  two  feet  three  inches. 

- The  same  benevolent  association,  after  the  death  of 
their  pontine  saint,  accomplished  the  still  greater 
undertakings  of  the  Bridges  of  Lyons  of  twenty  arches, 
and  of  the  St-  Esprit  over  the  Rhone  of  nineteen  con- 
siderable arches,  besides  several  smaller  ones  in  the 
abutments. 

Another  ancient  Bridge  of  this  period,  is  that  over 
the  AUier  at  Brioude  in  France,  called  the  f 'ieiUe 
Brioude,  built  by  Grenier  and  Estone  in  1454.  Its 
principal  arch  is  a segment  of  a circle  of  one  hundred 
und  eighty-three  feet  chord,  and  seventy  feet  three 
inches  in  height.  The  voussoirs  of  this  immense 


segmental  arch,  which  is  the  largest  stone  arch  in 
existence,  are  five  feet  three  inches  at  the  vertex. 

The  celebrated  Bridge  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  built 
over  the  Arno  at  Florence  in  1569,  boasts  nearly  os 
great  antiquity,  and  stands  unrivalled  as  a work  of 
art.  Its  curve  i<  elliptical,  although  Ware,  among 
other  writers,  has  declared  it  to  be  pointed.  Its  chord 
is  ninety-five  feet  three  iuebes,  versed  sine  fourteen 
feet  ten,  and  the  height  of  the  vertex  between  the 
extrudos  and  the  intrndos  two  feet  nine  inches.  A 
copy  of  this  Bridge  has  been  built  over  the  Cam  in  the 
walks  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge. 

Among  other  fine  Bridges  in  Italy,  arc  the  Rialto, 
built  by  Giovanni  da  Ponte  in  1591,  over  the  grand 
canal  at  Venice.  The  chord  of  its  rirch  is  ninety-six 
feet  ten  inches,  its  versed  sine  twenty  feet  seven  inches, 
its  voussoirs  at  tlicir  vertex  four  feet,  its  height  from 
the  water  twenty-one  feet,  and  its  width  sixty-six 
feet.  See  plate  III.  fig.  6, 

The  peculiar  situation  of  this  singular  city  requires 
a fur  greater  quantity  of  Bridges  than  any  other,  and 
their  number  luts  been  calculated  by  Gautier  at  about 
three  hundred  and  forty. 

Of  Bridges  whose  arches  are  of  considerable  span, 
Ferronet  mentions  that  nn  arch  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  span  was  built  at  Verona  in  1354.  In  1611 
the  Bridge  of  Claix  over  the  Drac  at  Grenoble  was 
built,  with  a principal  arch  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  span,  the  curve  was  n segment  of  a circle,  its 
versed  sine  was  sixty-two  feet  three  inches,  and  the 
height  of  its  voussoirs  at  the  vertex  only  three  feet 
one. 

France  has  to  boast  of  many  fine  Bridges,  built 
during  the  lust  two  centuries  ; particularly  the  Bridge 
at  Orleans,  which  was  built  over  the  Loire  by  Ilupenu. 
This  simple  und  elegant  Bridge  consists  of  nine  arches, 
the  middle  one  of  which  is  n false  ellipsis  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  feet  seven  inches  in  spun,  the  versed 
sine  twenty-nine  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  voussoirs  at  their  vertex,  six  feet  ten  inches. 
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The  Pont  Koval  over  the  Seine  is  likewise  deserv  ing  PotuRny*l._ 
of  notice  from  its  scientific  construction.  It  was  de- 
signed and  executed  in  1685  by  Julius  llnrdouin 
Mansard,  a celebrated  architect  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  ami  consists  of  five  arches  j of  which  the  middle 
one  is  eighty-two  feet  in  span,  and  the  breadth,  in- 
cluding the  parapets,  sixty  feet. 

Pcrronct,  the  able  writer  on  his  art,  constructed  Ferronet'* 
many  large  Bridges  in  France  between  the  years  1750  Bridges, 
and  1784,  and  bus  given  plans,  elevations,  and  other 
descriptions  of  some  of  tbe  principal  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  sundry  others.  1 Its.  famous  Bridge  of  Xeuilly  Bridge  of 
was  begun  in  1768  and  finished  in  1774.  It  consists  NwdRy* 
of  five  arches  of  equal  width,  the  chords  of  which  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  the  versed  sine 
thirty-two,  their  curves,  false  ellipses,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex,  five  feet  three 
inches. 

The  Bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Mantes,  which  pos-  Bridge  at 
cesses  a beautiful  simplicity  of  character  much  re-  Mantes, 
gambling  that  over  the  Loire  at  Orleans,  was  began 
in  1757  bv  Hupcau,  and  finished  by  Perronet  in  1765. 

It  consists  of  three  elliptical  arches,  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feel  chord, 
thirty -eight  feet  three  inches  high,  and  with  voussoirs 
six  feet  three  inches  thick  at  the  vertex. 

In  1774,  Perronet  began  bis  novel  Bridge  over  the 
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Oise  at  St.  Maxenee  which  he  finished  in  1785.  The 
arches  are  remarkable  for  their  flatness,  rising  only 
six  feet  three  inches,  while  their  chords  are  seventy- 
six  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs 
at  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  four  feet  eight  inches.  The 
piers  also  affect  a similar  novelty,  being  composed  of 
four  columns,  the  two  outermost  of  which  arc  joined 
together  by  walls,  and  the  central  intercolumniation 
left  open. 

Another  of  Perronet’s  ingenious  works  is  his  Bridge 
called  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  formerly  the  Pont  de  la 
Revolution,  also  built  over  the  Seine  at  Parts  in  1791. 
The  chord  of  the  arches  of  this  Bridge  is  ninety-three 
feet  nine  inches,  the  versed  sine  nine  feet  eight  inches, 
and  the  curve  of  which  they  arc  composed,  segments 
of  circles. 

M.  de  Voglio  erected  a Bridge  of  twelve  arches  over 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  Loire  at  Saumur,  which  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  finest  Bridges  in  France.  The 
chord  of  the  arches,  which  are  all  of  equal  dimensions, 
is  sixty  feet,  the  versed  sine  twenty-one  feet,  and  the 
formation  of  the  curve  elliptical.  It  was  beguu  in  1756, 
and  finished  in  1*70. 

The  Bridge  of  Jena,  which  was  built  by  I*a  Monde 
in  1815  over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  is  composed  of  a series 
of  arches  whose  curves  are  segments  of  circles,  ninety- 
one  feet  six  inches  span,  ten  feet  nine  inches  versed 
sine,  and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex, 
four  feet  eight  inches. 

The  art  of  constructing  large  arches  appears  now  to 
be  practised  with  a fearless  certainty.  Wiebeki ng  has 
recently  (1806)  constructed  a stone  Bridge,  at  Ulna 
over  the  Danul>c,  with  an  arch  the  chord  of  whose 
arc  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  two  inches,  the 
versed  sine  twenty-two  feet  three  inches,  the  curve  a 
segment  of  a circle,  and  the  thickness  of  the  vous&oir 
at  the  vertex,  six  feet  one  inch. 

The  art  of  building  Bridges  in  Great  Britain  appears 
to  have  been  studied  with  great  diligence  from  our 
earliest  times,  and  to  have  equalled  our  progress  in 
the  other  branches  of  architecture,  and  the  other  oris 
and  sciences. 

The  most  ancient  Bridge  in  England  is  the  Gothic 
triangular  Bridge  at  Croyltuid  in  Lincolnshire,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  This  singular  Bridge 
has  three  distinct  approaches  from  as  .many  roads 
formed  by  thi*c  segments  of  a circle,  which  meet  in 
the  middle  und  form  pointed  arches.  The  longest 
Bridge  in  this  country  is  that  over  the  Trent  at  Burton 
in  Staffordshire,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
squared  free-stone.  It  consists  of  thirty-four  arches, 
and  is  fifteen  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  length. 

The  coincidence  of  dates  between  the  erection  of 
London  Bridge  in  1176  by  Peter  of  Colcchurch  or 
Colchester,  a priest,  and  that  over  the  Rhone  at  Avig- 
non by  Benezet  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Bridge,  has 
been  before  noted.  The  old  Bridge  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  was  built  of  stone  in  12SI ; and  that  over 
the  Medway  at  Rochester  about  the  same  time.  London 
Bridge  was  composed  originally  of  twenty-tvro  arches, 
and  was  incumbered  for  many  years  with  a street  of 
houses,  which  was  removed  between  tbc  years  1*56 
and  1758$  and  the  three  centre  arches  were  then  con- 
verted into  one  of  seventy-two  feet  in  span,  under  the 
superintcndonce  of  Messrs.  Dance  and  Taylor.  This 
great  centre  arch  is  the  segment  of  a circle  of  seventy- 
seven  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  the  length  of  the 


chord  line  seventy  feet  six  inches,  versed  sine  twenty-  BRIDGE, 
two  feet  nine  inches,  and  thickness  of  the  voussoir  at 
the  vertex,  three  feet. 

The  Bridge  built  over  the  Conway  at  Llanrwst  in 
Denbighshire  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1600,  may  be  classed 
among  the  best  of  the  English  Bridges,  h consists  of 
three  arches,  the  largest  of  which  is  fifty-eight  feet 
span,  its  versed  sine  seventeen  feet,  and  the  curve  a 
segment  of  a circle.  The  thickness  of  the  voussoir  at 
its  vertex  being  only  one  foot  six  inches,  the  rontl  and 
parapet  very  low,  and  the  approaches  very  steep  ; the 
Bridge  has  an  unusually  light  and  airy  appearance. 

Another  beautiful  and  singular  Bridge  in  Wales  is  Pont  y 
also  worthy  of  notice,  which  if  it  had  been  built  in  Pryd- 
thc  time  of  the  “ Brethren  of  the  Bridge"  would  have 
been  esteemed  n kind  of  miracle  ; and  its  ingenious 
architect  would  have  been  added  to  tfie  list  of  our 
Saints  with  more  claims  to  the  title  of  a benefactor  to 
mankind  than  half  wc  find  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

This  beautiful  Bridge,  the  Pont  y Pryd,  was  built  over 
the  Taaf,  near  Lluntriesent  in  Glamorganshire  in  174G, 
by  William  Edwards,  an  uneducated  country  mason, 
who  engaged  to  build  n new  Bridge  at  this  place, 
which  he  executed  in  a style  of  design  and  workman- 
ship seldom  witnessed.  It  consisted  of  three  arches  > 
but  being  erected  over  a stream  liable  to  overflow  in 
rapid  floods,  it  was  unfortunately  carried  entirely  nw-ny 
after  it  had  been  completed  about  two  years,  by  the 
masses  which  the  torrent  dashed  against  it.  As  the 
builder  had  given  security  for  the  durability  of  bis 
work  for  seven  years,  he  was  compelled  to  erect  ano- 
ther, which  he  did  with  all  possible  speed.  The  second 
Bridge  consisted  of  one  arch,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting freely  through  it  whatever  incumbrances  the 
flood  might  bring  down.  The  chord  of  this  arch  was 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  its  versed  sine  thirty- five 
feet,  and  its  curve  the  segment  of  a circle  whose  whole 
diameter  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet.  The 
arch  was  finished,  but  before  the  Bridge  had  received 
the  parapets,  the  weight  pressed  in  the  haunches, 
raised  up  the  crotvn,  and  laid  this  fine  arch  in  ruins. 

This  occurred  in  1751  ; but  Edwards,  not  to  be  de- 
pressed or  dnunfed  by  inevitable  accidents,  with  be- 
coming fortitude  engaged  In  his  perilous  undertaking 
a third  time.  He  commenced  his  operations  alter  due 
consideration,  with  a resolution  to  rebuild  his  arch  of 
the  same  dimensions,  prudently  consulting  his  friend 
Mr.  Smeaton.  The  chord  line  and  versed  sine  are  the 
same  as  before  ; but  he  formed  in  each  haunch  or 
spandrel  of  the  arch  three  cylindrical  arches  or  tubes 
quite  across  the  Bridge,  (see  plate  III.  fig.  6.)  The 
chord  line  of  this  fine  arch  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet,  its  versed  sine  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex  only  three  feet.  The 
largest  of  the  cylinders  are  nine  feet,  the  middle  two 
six  feet,  and  the  upper  two  three  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Bridges  over  the  Thames  in  London  are  splen*  Bridge* 
did  ornaments,  os  well  as  essential  necessaries  to  the  ore r the 
metropolis.  The  old  incumbrance  called  London  Thame*. 
Bridge  has  been  already  described,  its  proposed  sub- 
stitute is  not  yet  begun  j and  the  next  in  order,  the 
Trafalgar  or  Southwark  Bridge,  as  well  as  that  at 
Vauxhnll,  will  be  described  among  the  Iron  Bridges . 

Blackfriars  Bridge  stands  next  in  rotation.  It  is  Blsckfritrt 
both  novel  and  handsome  in  design,  and  its  elliptical  Bridge- 
arches  are  well  suited  to  its  situation  $ but  unfortu- 
nately its  material  is  bad  and  perishing,  and  the  curved 
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BRIDGE,  line  of  its  surface  ill  agrees  with  its  architectural 
^ decoration  of  Ionic  columns,  which  are  obliged  to  be 
made  of  various  heights  and  diameters  to  accord  with 
it  This  handsome  'Bridge  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Hebert  Milne,  an  able  Scottish  architect,  who  was 
the  first  Briton,  and  perhaps  the  first  Protestant,  who 
ever  obtained  a medal  in  the  class  of  the  fine  arts  at 
Home,  for  a grand  architectural  composition  of  truly 
Pa! Indian  skill.  The  works  of  this  Bridge  were  com- 
menced in  1760,  and  completed  in  1771-  It  is  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  in  length,  and  forty-three 
feet  six  inches  in  breadth  between  the  parapets.  ^ It  is 
composed  of  a scries  of  elliptical  arches,  increasing  in 
width  progressively  from  the  shore  to  the  centre, 
which  is  one  hundred  feet  in  span,  its  versed  sine 
forty-one  feet  six  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
voiHSoirs  nt  the  vertex  six  feet  seven  inches. 

Waterloo  jn  following  the  course  of  the  river  the  next  Bridge 

Bridge.  js  that  Qf  Waterloo,  which  leads  from  the  Strand  to 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river.  This  Bridge  is  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  architectural  monuments  of  our 
times.  It  is  the  only  Bridge  over  the  Thames  in 
which  a flat  surface  is  maintained  in  its  whole  course. 
The  piers  arc  fronted  with  coupled  Doric  columns.  Its 
length  is  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  it  consists  of 
nine  elliptical  arches,  each  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  span,  the  versed  sines  of  which  are  thirty-two  feet, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  vertex  five  feet. 
It  was  designed  by  Ralph  Dodd,  and  executed  under 
the  directions  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie. 

Westmin-  Westminster  Bridge  is  one  of  the  handsomest  os 

■UrBridge.^gjj  a9  most  scientifically  constructed  of  all  the 

Bridges  in  Europe  j and  is  also  deserving  of  attention 
from  having  formed  an  era  in  the  Bridge  architecture 
of  the  country,  from  the  successful  methods  of  laying 
the  foundations  in  deep  water  and  rapid  currents.  The 
excellent  reports  of  its  architect,  M.  Labelye,  in  1751# 
are  an  admirable  commentary  on  his  work  ; and  with 
it  and  his  other  structures,  form  a perfect  school  of 
this  department  of  the  art.  It  was  commenced  in 
1740,  mid  was  finished  for  public  use  in  1747 ; but 
from  the  unexpected  failure  of  one  of  the  piers  was 
not  completed  till  1750.  This  beautiful  Bridge,  which 
is  twelve  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  forty- 
four  between  the  parapets,  has  thirteen  large,  and 
two  small  arches,  all  of  these  arc  semicircular,  and 
spring  about  two  feel  below  high  water  mark  at  spring 
tides.  The  middle  arch  is  a semicircle  of  seventy* 
six  feet  in  spau,  and  the  thickne-ss  of  the  voussoirs  at 
the  vertex  is  five  feet  ; the  radial  lines  are  carried  on 
in  thickening  courses  till  they  are  lost  in  the  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  the  scraioctaugular  piers,  and  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  cornice. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  opportunity  was  ever 
given  to  our  greatest  mathematical  architect.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  to  exert  liis  transcendent  talents, 
where  they  would  have  shone  most  resplendcntly, 
namely,  in  the  construction  of  a Bridge.  His  re- 
searches led  his  able  coadjutor,  Robert  Hook,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  forming  a catenarian  curve; 
and  his  own  communications  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
subject  of  the  construction  of  arches,  are  replete  with 
scientific  investigation.  He,  however,  made  a report 
on  London  Bridge,  which  is  a valuable  section  in  the 
Single  theory  of  Bridge  building. 

arcbed  Of  Bridges  with  single  arches,  or  where  the  centre 

Bridgr*.  arch  much  exceeds  the  side  arches,  the  following  are 


the  most  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  design,  ingc-  BRIDGE, 
nuity  of  construction,  or  excellence  of  workmanship.  v 
That  over  the  canal  in  Blenheim  park,  was  designed 
by  Sir  John  Vaoburgh ; the  arch  is  formed  of  a 
segment  of  a circle,  whose  chord  line  is  one  hundred 
ami  one  feet  in  length,  which  is  five  feet  more  than  the 
Rialto.  Another  of  still  larger  span  was  built  over  the  Bridge 
Tees,  at  Winstcme  in  Yorkshire,  from  a design  of  Sir  over  the 
Thomas  Robinson,  the  chord  line  of  which  is  oaeTce*' 
hundred  and  eight  feet  nine  inches. 

Iron  Bridges. 

In  point  of  science.  Bridges  of  metal  come  before  Iron 
those  of  timber,  although  the  true  practical  elements  Bridges, 
of  their  construction  are  but  as  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  may  lie  considered  as  in  its  infancy. 

Metal  Bridges  are  the  exclusive  invention  of  British 
artists.  The  first  Bridge  of  cast  iron  ever  erected,  was 
that  over  the  Severn,  about  two  miles  below  Col  brook-  Colbrook- 
dale,  between  the  villages  of  Bmsclcy  and  Madeley  in  dale. 
Shropshire.  It  is  composed  of  five  ribs  funning  the 
segment  of  a circle.  Its  chord  line  is  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  its  versed  sine  forty-five  feet,  making 
its  curve  almost  u semicircle.  The  height  of  the 
springing  of  the  arch  from  low  water  murk,  is  about 
ten  feet,  which  makes  the  entire  height  from  the  water 
to  the  vertex  of  the  soffit  fifty-five  feet.  On  these 
arch-shaped  ribs  the  road -way  is  formed  by  other 
nieces  of  cast  iron  and  plates  which  carry  the  road. 

This  parent  of  the  Iron  Bridge  system  was  cast  at  the 
Colbrookdale  founderies  by  Mr.  Abraham  Darby,  and 
erected  in  1777  - 

The  second  Cast  Iron  Bridge  was  designed  by  Sunderland 
Thomas  Paine,  the  infumous  political  writer,  and  was  bo  nB  ridge, 
cost  under  his  direction  by  the  Messrs.  Walker,  at 
Rotherham  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  brought  to  London, 
and  exhibited  for  some  time  ut  a bowling  green  at 
Paneras,  near  the  old  church.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  been  token  to  America,  but  the  specu- 
lator failing  in  his  payments,  the  materials  were 
aftcrer wards  used  in  constructing  the  beautiful  Bridge 
over  the  river  Wear,  at  Bishop’s  Wearmouth,  near 
Sunderland  in  the  county  of  Durham,  uuder  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  in  1796.  The  merit  of 
projecting  this  Bridge  is  chiefly  due  to  Rowland  Bur- 
don,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  county.  The  curve  of  this 
magnificent  arch  is  a segment  of  a circle,  w hose  whole 
diameter  at  its  centre  would  be  five  hundred  and  ten 
feet.  The  length  of  the  chord  at  its  springing  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  the  versed  sine  thirty 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  frame-work  of  the  arch  at 
the  vertex,  five  feet ; and  the  whole  height  from  low 
water  to  the  highest  part  of  the  soffit  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet,  which  admits  of  vessels  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  tons  burthen  to  pass  under  it  without  striking 
their  top  masts.  A scries  of  one  hundred  and  five 
iron  blocks  or  frames  forms  a rib,  and  six  ribs  make  the 
width  of  the  Bridge,  which  is  thirty-two  feet.  The 
spandrels  are  fitted  in  with  cast  iron  circles,  touching 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  arch,  and  supporting  the 
road-way,  which  is  supported  by  a strong  frame  of 
timber,  planked  over  and  covered  with  a cement 
of  tar  and  chalk,  and  finished  with  layers  of  marl, 
limestone,  and  gravel.  The  abutments  arc  farmed  of 
musses  of  solid  masonry,  twenty-four  feet  in  thickness, 
forty-two  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty- 
seven  at  the  top.  In  the  ante  room  of  the  great  room 
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at  the  Society  of  Arts,  fkc.  at  the  Adelphi,  is  a beautiful 
and  correct  model  of  this  Bridge  in  a glass  case. 

The  third  Iron  Bridge  in  point  of  time  was  that 
which  Mr.  Telford  erected  over  the  Severn,  at  Build- 
was  in  Shropshire,  and  finished  in  1796.  The  curve 
of  which  the  arch  is  formed  is  the  segment  of  a circle, 
whose  whole  diameter  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
feet.  The  chord  line  measures  at  its  base  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  the  versed  sine  twenty-seven  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  iron  frame-work  of  the  arch  at 
the  vertex,  three  feet  ten  inches,  the  breadth  across 
the  soffit  eighteen  feet,  and  the  height  from  ordinary 
low  water  mark,  thirty-four  feet.  The  Colbrookdalc 
Company  performed  both  the  masonry  and  the  iron 
work  in  an  excellent  and  efficient  manner. 

Another  excellent  Iron  Bridge  between  piers  of 
masonry,  was  built  a few  years  since  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bennie,  over  the  river  Witharn,  at  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire. It  is  a tasteful  and  elegant  design,  as  well  ns 
a useful  and  scientific  work,  see  plate  IV.  Its  curve 
is  a small  segment  of  a circle  ox  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  in  diameter,  its  chord  eighty-five  feet, 
its  versed  sine  only  five  feet  six  inchea,  and  the  frame 
of  the  iron  work  of  the  arch  nt  the  vertex,  three  feet. 

This  same  able  and  scientific  engineer  also  erected, 
what  may  nt  present  be  called  the  finest  Iron  Bridge 
in  the  world,  over  the  Thames,  at  the  bottom  of 
Queen-street  Cheapside.  This  Bridge,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Southwark  or  Trafalgar,  is 
constructed  of  three  splendid  iron  arches,  cast  by 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Yates,  late  of  Rotherham  in 
Yorkshire,  on  piers  of  granite.  The  chord  of  the 
middle  arch  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  which  ia 
thirty-eight  feet  longer  than  the  Doric  column  on 
Fishstreet-hill,  commonly  called  the  Monument,  is 
high.  Its  curve  is  the  segment  of  a circle  of  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  diameter,  its  versed  sine 
twenty-four  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  frame-work  of 
the  arch  at  the  vertex,  six  feet. 

The  new  Iron  Bridge  at  Vauxhall  does  not  present 
such  bold  features  as  those  which  we  have  just  cited. 
It  consists  of  nine  arches  of  equal  span,  raised  upon 
stone  piers,  which  were  originally  intended  for  stone 
arches.  They  are  each  of  about  eighty  feet  span.  It 
was  executed  by  Mr.  James  Walker  the  engineer. 

An  Iron  Bridge  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Telford  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  at  Bonar  in  Sutherlandshire,  North 
Briton,  which  he  erected  in  1811.  It  presents  an  arch 
whose  chord  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  versed  sine 
twenty  feet,  diameter  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  arch  is 
an  abscissa,  three  hundred  und  one  feet,  and  the  height 
of  the  frame-work  of  the  arch  at  the  vertex,  three 
feet. 

At  Bristol,  Mr.  Jcssop  the  engineer  built  two  Iron 
Bridges  over  the  Avon.  The  chords  of  their  arches, 
which  arc  segments  of  circles,  arc  one  hundred  feet, 
their  versed  sines  fifteen,  the  diameter  of  the  complete 
circle,  of  which  the  arch  is  a segment,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  and  the  height  of  the  frame- work  of 
the  arch  at  the  vertex,  two  feet  four. 

The  Union  Bridge,  over  the  river  Conway,  between 
Pentrc  Foclas  and  Bettws  in  Denbighshire,  is  a hand- 
some Iron  Bridge  of  one  arch,  the  curve  of  which  is  the 
segment  of  a circle,  the  spandrels  are  elegantly  fitted 
up  with  representations  in  relief,  of  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock ; and  round  the  circumference  of  the 
arch  is  inscribed  in  open  letters,  forming  part  of  the 


construction  of  the  Bridge,  * This  Bridge  was  erected  BRIDGE, 
in  the  year  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought.” 

The  one  arched  Iron  Bridge,  for  foot  passengers  ^roa  Bridge 
only,  over  the  Liffcy,  between  Carlisle  and  Essex  ?T£rtilc 
Bridges,  Dublin,  is  a bold  and  handsome  segment  of  rjr* 
a circle,  whose  chord  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

The  Bridge  of  Austeriitz,  over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  is  Iron  Bridge 
also  a much  admired  specimen  of  the  science.  It  is  the  orfr  the 
segment  of  a circle,  whose  entire  diameter  would  be,  *^c“c* 
if  completed,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet.  Hie 
length  of  its  chord  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet,  its 
versed  sine  only  ten  feet  six  inches,  und  the  height  of 
the  frame- work  of  the  arch  at  the  vertex,  four  feet  ten 
inches.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  La  Mande. 

Two  iron  arches  of  much  lurger  dimensions  have  Mr. Tel- 
been  proposed,  but  not  executed.  The  boldest  was  ford’s  oro- 
thnt  which  Mr.  Telford  projected  in  the  place  of  P"*1*  fj0n* 
London  Bridge.  The  length  of  the  chord  of  this  don  BndSt* 
immense  arch  was  six  hundred  feet,  and  its  versed 
sine  sixty-five  feet.  The  other  was  by  Wiebeking,  wtebe- 
and  its  dimensions  not  more  than  half  of  Mr.  Telford  s,  king's  pro- 
being  the  segment  of  a circle  of  seven  hundred  and  r0*^  *■*!• 
eighty-four  feet  in  diameter,  the  chord  of  which  *ro,lBndSc* 
measures  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  its  versed 
sine  twenty -nine  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  frame  of 
the  arch  at  the  vertex,  three  feet  nine  inches. 

77 Miter  Bridges. 

The  building  of  Bridges  with  timber  is  the  most  Timber 
ready,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  method  of  con- 
struciing  these  useful  adjuncts  to  civilisation. 

The  earliest  Timber  Bridge  on  record  is  that  thrown  Ccnfi 
by  Julius  C«9ar  over  the  Rhine,  and  described  in  the  Bridge  over 
Commentaries  of  that  great  man.  Palladio  has  given  l^c 
a'  most  ingenious  design  of  this  Bridge,  founded  on 
Cassr's  own  description;  as  well  as  designs  for  others 
of  his  own  invention,  both  executed,  and  theoretical. 

One  of  these  he  built  over  the  Cismonc,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  between  Trento  and  B&ssnno  in  Italy.  Its 
construction  is  simple  and  ingenious,  the  whole  being 
suspended  by  the  framing,  which  forms  the  sides, 

Sec  plate  V.  Its  form  is  the  segment  of  a circle 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  its 
chord  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  seven  inches,  its 
versed  sine  fifteen  feet  three  inches,  and  the  height 
of  the  timber  framing  of  the  arch  at  its  vertex,  ten 
feet  four  inches. 

Germany  is  the  school  for  wooden  Bridges,  ns 
England  is  for  those  of  iron.  The  most  celebrated  _ 
Bridge  of  this  description,  is  that  over  the  Rhine  at  . 

Schauffhmisen.  This  extraordinary  Bridge,  which  w as  sebaaff-*  ‘ 
supported  only  by  the  abutments  on  the  hanks  of  the  Laiucn. 
river,  was  designed  and  executed  by  Ulric  GruUrunmn, 
a common  carpenter  of  Tucflen,  who  produced  a model 
for  it  to  the  committee  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  works,  and  completed  his  task  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employers  in  1758. 

The  total  length  of  the  Bridge  was  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  feet,  and  its  breadth  eighteen  feel.  This 
magnificent  nnd  ingenious  work  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  April  1799. 

John,  the  brother  of  Ulric  Grubenman,  constructed  Tl’}tfer  , 
a Timber  Bridge  of  the  same  sort,  at  lluichenaw,  about 
the  same  time  with  that  of  .SchuufTbuuscn,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  length  ; nnd  some  years  after-  Timber 
wards,  they  conjointly  erected  one  over  the  river  Bridge  at 
Limuiat,  near  Baden,  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  Badcu. 
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These  ingenious  men  also  erected  another  bold  and 
well  constructed  Bridge  nt  Writtenghcn,  upon  the 
same  principles.  The  curve  of  this  Bridge  was  the 
segment  of  a circle  of  three  hundred  and  forty -eight 
feet  in  diameter,  whose  chord  measured  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  feet,  its  versed  sine  thirty-one  feet, 
anil  the  height  of  the  timber  frame-work  of  the  arch 
at  the  vertex,  seven  feet  five  inchc;. 

Wieheking,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  car- 
penter of  our  times,  has  erected  several  Timber  Bridges 
of  great  ingenuity  and  skill  ; besides  designing  others 
which  have  not  been  executed.  Of  these  luttcr,  one  is 
the  segment  of  a circle  of  the  following  extraordinary 
dimensions  ; namely,  its  chord  line  measures  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  feet,  its  versed  sine  only  twenty-six 
feet  six  inches,  being  the  portion  of  a circle  whose 
whole  diameter  is  no  less  than  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet.  The  thickness  of  the 
framing  of  this  extraordinary  machine,  is  only  four  feet 
two  inches.  Wieheking**  other  Bridges  are  all  segments 
of  circles,  of  proportions  similar  to  the  above,  and 
varying  in  the  lengths  of  their  chords,  from  ninety- 
four  feet  to  two  hundred  and  eight,  which  is  the  span 
of  that  over  the  Reguitz,  at  Bamberg  in  Germany ; 
this,  which  was  built  in  1809,  is  the  widest  span  which 
has  been  executed  on  Wiebeking’s  principle.  The 
principal  of  the  other  Timber  Bridges  of  this  eminent 
carpenter,  arc  that  over  the  Wcrtach  at  Elsingen, 
over  the  Vila  atVilshoven,  over  the  Danube  at  Ncuhcrg, 
two  over  the  Isar,  at  Freysinghcn  in  Bavaria,  over 
the  Inn  at  Octtingen,  over  the  Alz  nt  Altenmnrkt, 
over  the  Inn  at  Ilosen,  over  the  Lech  near  Augsburg, 
over  the  Inn  at  Muhldorff,  and  over  the  Rott.  These 
were  all  erected  in  1807,  1808,  and  1809. 

The  best  modern  methods  of  construction,  are  those 
which  have  curved  ribs  to  support  the  road-way,  which 
appears  first  to  have  been  applied  to  Bridges  by  Price, 
who  published  an  excellent  treatise  on  carpentry. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  excellent  elementary  work, 
this  method  of  construction  has  been  brought  to  con- 
siderable perfection  in  Germany,  and  other  places  on 
the  continent,  and  in  America. 

The  wooden  Bridge  called  the  tr  Otte"  in  Picardy, 
by  Coffinette,  is  the  segment  of  a circle  of  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet  diameter,  its  chord  mea- 
suring one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  and  its  versed 
sine  only  six  feet  three  inches. 

America,  being  a country  abounding  in  timber,  is 
obviously  well  suited  for  this  method  of  crossing 
streams,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  successful 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Dela- 
ware, erected  by  Burr  in  1804,  is  the  segment  of  a 
circle  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  diameter ; its 
chord  measuring  two  hundred  feet,  its  versed  sine  thirty- 
two  feet,  anti  the  height  of  the  timber  framing  of  the 
arch  at  its  vertex,  no  more  than  two  feet  eight  inches. 

The  Timber  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  in  Philadel- 
phia, called  the  Colossus,  is  of  the  extraordinary  span 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  is  the  segment  of 
ft  circle  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  Bixty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  its  versed  sine  measuring  only  twenty 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  wooden  framing  of  the 
arch  at  the  vertex,  seven  feet.  Its  architect  was 
Wermvag,  who  finished  it  in  1813. 

That,  which  was  built  over  the  Piscatagua  near 
Portsmouth,  North  America,  by  Palmer  in  1794,  is 
the  segment  of  a circle  of  six  hundred  feet  diameter. 


whose  chord  line  measures  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  BRIDGE. 
Its  versed  sine  twenty-seven  feet  four  inches,  and  the  v— 
height  of  the  timber  frame-work  of  the  arch  eighteen 
feel  three  inches.  This  celebrated  timber  nrch  is  put 
together  with  wooden  keys,  similar  to  those  proposed 
by  Mr.  Price,  in  his  Treatise  on  Carpentry;  indeed  it  is 
his  method  of  construction  applied  to  a larger  sp&n, 
excepting  a little  difference  in  the  form  of  the  keys. 

The  Bridge  was  built  by  Mr.  Bludget,  and  is  accurately 
described  by  Colonel  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  work 
on  military  Bridges. 

The  same  ingenious  mechanic.  Palmer,  also  erected  Deer* 
two  other  wooden  Bridges  in  America,  one  over  the  “Y* 
Merrimach  at  Deers  Island,  near  Newbury  Port,  1 

one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  diameter,  finished  in  1792  j Bridges, 
and  the  other  over  the  Schuylkill,  whose  name  it 
hears  at  Philadelphia,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
feet  chord,  and  twelve  feet  versed  sine,  being  the 
segment  of  a circle  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet  diameter,  which  he  finished  in  1803. 

Brulgis  of  Suspension. 

Pendent  Bridges,  or  Bridges  of  Suspension,  although  Bridges  of 
held  by  some  persons  to  be  a modern  invention,  or  Suspension, 
derived  from  the  rope  Bridge*  of  South  America,  and 
the  East  Indies,  were  in  use  in  Europe  in  the  time  of 
Scamozzi,  ns  may  he  seen  in  his  Drl  Idea  Archi , 1615  ; 
yet  the  knowledge  requisite  to  determine  the  properties 
of  this  kind  of  Bridge,  had  not  been  published  before 
the  time  of  the  Bernouilli.  Ware,  in  his  excellent 
Tract  on  Caults  and  Bridges,  which  ha*  been  con- 
sulted for  this  article,  says,  that  the  Pendent  Bridgrs 
mentioned  by  Scamozzi,  were  probably  constructed 
upon  false  principles,  and  consequently  of  short 
duration,  and  on  that  account  the  invention  fell  into 
disrepute. 

The  invention  of  Pendent  Bridges,  is  very  apparent.  Invention 
and  their  use  of  great  antiquity  in  mountainous  pendent 
countries.  Bridges. 

Kircher  in  his  China  IUustrata,  and  also  Ogilby  in  Account  of 
his  China,  1669,  both  mention  a Pendent  Bridge  at 
Junnan,  which  they  assert  was  built  a.  d.  65,  by  the  Bridges. 
Emperor  Mingus.  It  was  constructed  of  iron  chains.  Pendent 
and  its  chord  line  measured  twenty  Chinese  perches,  Bridge  at 
or  two  hundred  cubits.  Junnan, 

The  chain  Bridge  nt  Chuka-chazum,  constructed 
over  the  river  Tehintchieu,  about  eighteen  miles  Bridge  at 
distant  from  Murichou,  in  Thibet,  according  to  Chuka- 
measurements  taken  by  Lieutenant  S.  Davis,  and  de-  chawnn. 
scrip lions  in  Turner’s  Tibet,  consists  of  five  chains 
suspended  over  a very  rocky  and  irregular  river.  Pier* 
of  masonry  are  erected  on  the  rocks  on  each  side,  and 
a covered  building  with  a sort  of  timber  projecting 
balcony  on  one  shore.  The  bottom  or  road -way  of 
the  Bridge,  is  a series  of  five  chains  planked  over  and 
suspended  from  the  floor  of  the  building  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  pier  on  the  other.  It  forms  a catenurian 
curve,  whose  chord  line  measures  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  six  feet.  At  a height  of 
nine  feet  from  the  road-way  chains,  ore  two  more 
which  are  suspended,  forming  a similar  curve,  which 
are  brought  over  a series  of  rollers,  and  secured  to  the 
ground  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Telford’s  upper  row  of 
chains  in  the  Menai  Bridge  of  Suspension  now  ex- 
ecuting, sec  plate  VI.  ******* 

Another  chain  Bridge  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  Clink  a 
also  described  in  the  same  work.  It  is  also  over  the  Mountain. 
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river  Tehintcbieo  at  a place  called  Selo-chazuni,  and 
is  seventy  feet  in  span.  9 

Over  a chasm  in  a mountain  at  Andaquailas,  in  the 
South  Seas,  is  an  extraordinary  Bridge  of  ropes,  which 
according  to  an  account  published  in  Frezier's  Voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  in  1712,  1713,  and  171-1.  measures 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  between 
the  points  of  suspension. 

Serinagur  over  the  Alucrida  or  Ganges,  is  also  a 
Bridge  of  ropes,  the  chord  of  which,  according  to 
Danicll,  the  able  painter  of  views  in  Hindostan,  (No. 
23  of  the  fourth  series,)  measures  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet. 

At  It  am  pore  also,  over  the  J'hoola,  is  a Bridge  of 
ropes,  measuring  according  to  Mr.  Frazer,  who  pub* 
lisheda  tour  to  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himala  moun- 
tains, and  to  the  sources  of  the  (ranges  and  the  Junma, 
three  hundred  feet  between  the  points  of  suspension. 

At  Stoflingen  in  Switzerland,  over  the  river  Arratis; 
is  a Bridge  of  Suspension,  composed  of  pieces  of 
wood  linked  together  with  iron,  and  forming  a chain. 
Its  chortl  measures  one  hundred  and  twelve  varchi, 
and  a varcho  is  supposed  by  Ware,  in  bis  Tracts  on 
Vaults  and  bridges,  to  mean  u pace. 

Bridges  of  this  description  are  mentioned  by  Sca- 
ino/7-i  in  his  work,,  entitled  Della  Archit.  lib.  8.  cap. 
23.  There  are  many  of  this  species  of  wooden  linked 
chain  Bridges  between  Trente  and  Inspruck,  as  at 
Lavis,  and  over  the  Licarso,  at  Cordau,  at  Leman, 
and  Persenum,  besides  eight  or  nine  others. 

There  is  a chain  Bridge  measuring  one  hundred  and 
fifty  varchi,  suspended  over  the  river  Eno,  at  Capstan, 
and  another  over  the  l’egnitz,  at  Nuremberg  in  Fran- 
conia. There  is  also  one  of  double  chains  at  Bcraun, 
over  the  Misa  in  Bohemia,  the  chord  of  which  mea- 
sures one  hundred  and  sixteen  English  feet. 

Bruigcs  of  Suspension  in  America . 

In  America  of  late  years,  the  application  of  sus- 
pended Bridges  has  been  much  increased,  but  they 
are  not  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions  between  the 
points  of  suspension,  as  those  in  Great  Britain.  That 
over  the  Merrimack,  at  Newbury  Port,  which  was 
built  by  Mr.Templcman,  at  an  expense  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  is  a curve,  whose  chord  measures 
two  hundred  and  forty- four  feet. 

There  are  two  other  chain  Bridges,  of  one  inch  and 
a quarter  iron  bars,  both  measuring  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feel  between  their  points  of  suspension. 
The  one,  called  Cumberland  Bridge,  is  at  Maryland, 
and  the  other  at  Federal  city  ; they  are  both  described 
by  Pope  in  his  Bridge  Architecture,  published  at  New 
York  in  1811. 

The  chain  Bridge  over  the  river  Brandywine  at 
Wilmington,  is  constructed  of  iron  bars,  measuring 
one  inch  and  three  eights,  and  its  chortl  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet.  That  at  Brownsville,  in  Fayette 
County,  over  the  Monongahela,  is  of  inch  and  quarter 
bars,  measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  between 
the  points  of  suspension  ; and  another  in  its  vicinity, 
of  the  same  thickness  of  inetal,  forms  an  inverted  sus- 
pended arch,  with  a chord  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  betweeu  the  rebutments. 

That  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  consists  of 
chains  formed  of  iron  bars  one  inch  and  a half  square, 
being  a catenary  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  between 
the  points  of  suspension. 

vor,.  xviii. 


Bridges  of  Suspension  in  Great  Britain. 

The  great  national  Bridge  of  Suspension  now  in  pro- 
gress, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Telford,  which  has 
been  ulready  described  under  the  head  of  Beaumaris, 
is  composed  of  half  inch  iron  rods  bound  together,  and 
forming  a cable.  Its  suspended  weight  is  calculated 
to  be  nearly  four  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  its  con- 
necting rods  weighing  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
pounds  avoirdupois  per  yard.  Its  chord  measures 
five  hundred  nnd  sixty  feet,  its  versed  sine  thirty-seven 
feet,  and  its  thickness  twelve  inches  square  in  section. 

(See  article  Beaumaris,  nnd  the  Third  Report  of  Mentti 
Britlge,  ordered  tube  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 8th  February  nnd  29th  April  1819.)  See  plite  VI. 

The  suspended  Bridge  at  Berwick,  called  the  Luiou, 
which  was  built  over  the  Tweed  by  Captain  Brown, 
measures  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  between  the 
abutments,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  suspending  chains.  The 
weight  of  the  platform,  chains,  flee.  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  tons,  and  it  cost  the  sum  of  live  thousand 
pounds. 

The  suspended  Bridge  at  Dryburgh  also  built  over 
the  Tweed,  is  constructed  of  chains,  nnd  measures  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  between  the  points  of 
suspension. 

That  over  the  Tees  at  Middleton,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  is  also  of  chains,  nnd  measures  seventy  feet 
between  the  points  of  suspension.  w ^ 

The  distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  of  Tecs, 
the  proposed  Bridge  at  Uunconi,  is  one  thousand  feet j Proponed 
the  angle  of  the  catenary,  with  a horizontal  line,  bridge  ml 
11°  IS',  consequently  the  deflection  would  be  one ,luncorn* 
hundred  feet ; which,  added  to  the  seventy  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  will  make  the  piers  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  above  high  water  mark. 

There  is  also  another  Bridge  of  Suspension  over  the  Proposed 
Conway,  now  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bridft  at 
Telford,  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  over  the  ton*,*y* 
Straits  of  Menni,  and  to  which  the  same  observations 
will  apply. 

Theoretical  principles  of  Bridges. 

The  principles  of  construction  as  applied  to  Bridge  Theoretical 
building,  resolve  themselves  into  various  theories, 
according  to  the  materials  of  which  they  arc  built,  ° 
and  the  method  of  construction  used  : — such  as  of 
arches,  lintuls,  and  suspended  chains  or  ropes. 

The  mathematical  principles  of  stone  Bridges,  and  ,ton€t 
the  taste  required  in  properly  decorating  them  as  bridges, 
works  of  art,  render  the  power  of  designing  and 
executing  a magnificent  structure  of  this  nature,  one 
of  the  sublimest  and  most  difficult  in  the  science  of 
architecture.  The  theoretical  principles  of  this  branch 
of  the  art,  which  some  have  largely  overrated,  while 
others  have  with  equal  prejudice  decried  them,  con- 
tain the  mathematical  demonstrations  of  the  proper- 
ties of  arches,  the  thickness  of  the  piers,  the  force  of 
the  water  against  them,  and  other  abstruse,  but  neces- 
sary calculations.  The  theoretical  calculations  for  ‘Dwery  of 
the  architecture  of  6tone  Bridges,  are  in  general  too  *rcb<** 
fanciful  for  practice.  The  theorists  seldom  <d lowing  for 
the  cohesion,  adhesion,  and  rif  inertia  of  the  materials, 
and  drawing  their  conclusions  from  mystified  sources. 

The  theorists  of  the  present  day  may  be  divided  into 
two  factions,  the  Iiuttonians,  and  the  followers  of  Mr. 

Atwood ; the  latter  approaching  nearer  to  the  truth 
5 L 
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BRIDGE.  0f  practice  than  the  former.  The  Hnttoninns,  after 
their  celebrated  master,  consider  the  arch  as  a series 
too'*Ub*o-  ^ne®  or  ^ars  connected  »t  their  angles,  on  which 
rj  they  lire  allowed  to  revolve  as  if  hinged,  and  on  this 

principle  is  founded  as  a corollary,  (see  plate  VII, 
fig.  I.)  that  if  one  of  the  weights  and  the  positions  be 
given,  nil  the  other  weights  may  be  found, 
afr.  At-  Mr.  Atwood  on  the  contrary,  with  more  practical 
wood'a  propriety,  applies  the  principles  of  the  wedge  ; regard- 

t*ieorjr*  ing  the  voussoirs  ns  a scries  of  wedges,  acting  on  each 

other  by  their  weights  and  angles,  By  considering 
the  subject  on  this  ground,  says  Mr.  Atwood,  ( A I)is- 
aertalhoa  on  the  Construction  and  Properties  of  Arches,  by 
G.  Atwood.  Esq  , F.  R.  JS.,  1801,)  it  appears,  that  the 
theory  of  arches  may  be  inferred  from  geometrical 
construction,  depending  only  on  the  known  properties 
of  the  wedge,  and  other  elementary  law  s of  mechanics, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  more  abstruse  brunches 
of  gcnmciry  in  explaining  this  practical  subject,  to 
which  a more  direct  and  obvious  method  of  inference 
seems  better  adapted.  According  to  this  method  of 
construction,  each  part  of  the  arch  will  partake  of  the 
necessury  properties  of  equilibration,  contributing 
additional  strength  and  security  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture, Mr.  Atwood’s  theory  is  explained  in  plate  VII. 
fig.  56,  where  KCGA,  DBG  A,  DBFE,  represent 
three  of  the  sections  or  wedges  which  form  an  arch  ; 
the  lower  curve  of  which  passes  through  the  (joints 
C,  A,  B,  E,  tkc.  The  wedges,  voussoirs,  or  arch  stones, 
are  also,  for  brevity,  denoted  by  the  letters  B,  A,  and 
C,  respectively.  The  highest  wedge  of  the  arch  is 
GAD  II,  which  (being  here  considered  isosceles,) 
is  terminated  on  each  side  by  the  lines  D B,  G A, 
inclined  to  each  other  at  the  angle  BOA,  which  is 
termed,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  angle  of  the 
wedge  or  section.  The  termination  of  this  wedge  on 
the  lower  siile,  is  the  line  11 A j the  extremities  of 
which  coincide  with  the  curve  of  the  arch,  and  on  the 
upper  part,  by  the  horizontal  line  D G,  parallel  to  BA. 
If  therefore  D G is  bisected  in  the  point  V,  a line  V O, 
joining  the  points  V and  O,  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon.  In  like  maimer,  the  inclination  of  the 
sides  KC,  G A,  forms  the  angle  of  the  wedge  C,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  two  sides  D B,  F E,  is  the  angle 
of  the  wedge  B.  In  the  construction  of  arches,  the 
angles  of  the  sections  are  commonly  made  equal  to 
each  other  ; hut  in  a general  investigation  of  the 
subject,  it  will  he  expedient  to  consider  the  angles  of 
the  sections  of  any  magnitude,  in  general,  either  as 
quantities  given  for  forming  the  equilibrium  of  the 
arch,  by  the  adjustment  of  their  weights,  or  as  quan- 
tities to  he  inferred,  from  having  the  weights  of  their 
sections  given. 

The  wedge  A,  when  unimpeded,  endeavours  by  its 
gravity  to  desrend  in  the  direction  of  the  line  V O, 
but  is  prevented  from  fulling  by  the  pressure  of  the 
wedges  on  each  side  of  it,  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  iines  I*  Q,  K I,  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  D B, 
G A,  respectively. 

By  the  principles  of  statics,  it  is  known,  that  if  the 
force  P Q,  or  Us  equul  K I,  should  be  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  wedge,  in  the  same  proportion  which 
the  line  O D liears  to  V D,  that  is  in  the  proportion  of 
the  radius  to  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  of  the  wedge 
V O D,  the  weight  of  the  wedge  will  be  exactly 
counterpoised  by  these  forces  ; and  conversely,  if  any 
wedge  is  sustained  in  equilibrio,  by  forces  applied 


perpendicularly  to  the  sides,  there  forces  must  be  to  BRIDGE. 

the  weight  of  the  wedge  in  the  proportion  which  has  Vs— v— ^ 
been  stated. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  pressures  sie  estimated 
in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  impressed) 
for  if  the  direction  of  the  pressure  be  oblique,  it  may 
be  resolved  into  a force  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
and  some  other  force,  which  neither  increases  or 
diminishes  the  pressure. 

These  theorems  of  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Atwood 
establish  their  first  propositions  u|kjq  such  simple 
principles,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  results,  nor  of  their  practical  utility  in  the 
construction  of  arches. 

Dr.  Hutton’s  theory  does  not  however  pay  any  atten-  Estimate 
tion  to  the  circumstance  of  thickness  in  the  arch,  or  °f  ®r‘ 
the  extrulos  of  the  voussoirs,  but  considers  it  rather  Mr**/)"-*0 
in  the  relation  of  nn  iron  rod,  than  of  the  nature  of  a wood’s 
stone  or  brick  arch.  Mr.  Atwood,  on  the  contrary,  theory, 
considers  the  subject  as  in  relation,  practically,  to 
stone  and  brick  arches,  and  theoretically  as  to  arches 
in  the  abstract. 

Another  very  useful  practical  theorem  to  find  the  lUou's 
pressure  of  an  arch,  is  laid  down  by  Riou,  iu  his  short  theorem, 
principles  for  the  architecture  of  stone  Bridges,  which 
scents  to  have  prepared  the  wny  for  Mr.  Atwood’* 
more  philosophical  method.  See  plute  VII.  fig.  3. 

If  we  consider  the  arch  Y A Z,  having  a number  of 
equal  voussoirs.  these  voussoirs  arc  cut  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  joints  prolonged  unite  in  the  centre 
of  the  semicircle  ) so  that  the  voussoirs  being  wider 
at  their  convex  parts  than  at  their  concave,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  wedges  which  support  one  another, 
and  mutually  resist  the  efforts  of  their  weights  w Inch 
dispose  them  to  fall. 

Now,  let  O A D F,  mark  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
these  several  voussoirs,  and  beginning  at  the  key- 
stone draw  through  the  points  A and  O,  a line  A V, 
perpendicular  upon  the  face  C,  and  through  the  points 
A ami  D,  draw  another  perpendicular  A 1*.  Upon  the 
side  B,  draw  likwisc  another,  D Q upon  the  ftiee  E j 
and  suppose  perpendiculars  drawn  upon  the  face  of 
every  vouasoir.  This  stated,  consider  the  key-stone 
ns  supported  by  the  two  adjoining  voussoirs,  as  by 
two  inclined  planes  > it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
wedge,  which  being  introduced  into  a body  tends  to 
separate  it  in  two,  by  nn  effort  which  is  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  A B and  A C,  perpendiculars  to 
the  two  inclined  planes  B I and  C I.  For  one  may 
here  take  the  weight  of  the  wedge  for  the  power 
which  acts  upon  it.  Thus  the  two  powers  which  sus- 
tain the  sides  B I and  C I,  in  equilibrium,  against  the 
force  of  the  wedge,  will  act  according  to  the  directions 
of  A P anti  A V,  which  are  perpendiculars  to  the  fiiees 
of  the  same ; and  os  these  directions  unite  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  A,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  weight  or  power  of  the  wedge  is  collected,  it 
may  then  be  asserted,  that  these  sustaining  powers 
require  so  much  the  more  force,  as  the  angles  P A I 
and  V A I will  be  more  open,  or,  which  is  just  the 
samp,  as  the  faces  B I and  C I arc  less  inclined  from 
the  vertical  A I ; for  if  the  sides  of  the  key-stone  were 
infinitely  little  inclined,  or  were  almost  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  the  direction  of  the  powers  P and  V, 
being  in  this  case  in  one  right  line  directly  opposite 
to  each,  it  would  require  an  extreme  degree  of  force 
to  support  the  weight  of  A,  taken  for  that  of  the  key- 
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BRIDGE-  stone ; whereas  the  more  the  angles  ore  acute,  formed 
by  P A and  V A,  upon  the  line  A I,  the  lea#  power 
will  be  requisite,  since  their  directions  not  being  then 
so  opposite  one  to  the  other  in  a right  line,  they  will 
act  the  more  forcibly  to  support  the  weight  at  A. 

Wlial  has  been  here  shewn  for  the  key -stone,  may 
also  be  considered  for  the  voussoirs  D and  O.  Let  us 
take  the  voussoir  D,  for  example,  which  having  by 
construction  the  figure  of  a wedge,  will  likewise 
endeavour  to  drive  off  the  adjoining  faces,  but  uut  so 
forcibly  at  E,  as  A acts  upon  11 ; because  the  plane  E I 
being  more  inclined  than  the  plane  !i  1 from  the  ver- 
tical A 1,  the  angle  QDK,  formed  by  the  Q D and 
D K,  is  more  acute  than  P A 1.  In  the  same  manner 
the  voussoir  F will  make  still  less  effort  against  the 
face  G,  than  the  foregoing  one  D,  against  the  face  E -t 
because  the  angle  it  F L is  more  acute  than  the  angle 
QDK.  Now,  as  all  the  sustaining  powers  from  the 
key-stone  to  that  which  is  laid  horizontally  upon  the 
pier,  will  always  take  effect  according  to  such  direc- 
tions as  will  make  the  angles  mure  acute  upon  the 
perpendiculars,  let  fall  from  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  voussoirs,  their  efforts  will  go  on  in  diminishing  ; 
and  as  these  powers  have  been  supposed  equivalent  to 
the  efforts  of  the  voussoirs,  it  then  follows,  that  the 
voussoirs  act  with  less  power  according  to  their  seve- 
ral declinations  from  the  key-stone  to  the  pier. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  voussoir 
which  is  above  another,  has  more  power  to  push  the 
under  one.  than  this  has  to  drive  it  off ; mid  as  the 
voussoirs  from  the  key-stone  to  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  act  gradually  with  a less  degree  of  force  upon 
those  which  are  immediately  under  th*m,  the  upper- 
most always  diminishes  its  power,  us  the  jd  tneuEI 
and  G I are  more  inclined  to  the  horizon  ; because 
then  these  planes  support  ft  greater  weight,  conse- 
quently that  which  tends  to  fall  hikes  less  effect 
against  the  resisting  power ; so  that  the  efforts  of  all 
the  voussoirs,  in  descending  from  the  key-stone  to  the 
impost,  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
increase  in  ascending  from  the  impost  to  the  key- 
stone. 

As  there  must  be  upon  the  base  of  the  pier  a point 
whereon  terminate  all  the  efforts  of  the  half  arch,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  this  point  coincides  with  the 
prop  $,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  fulcrum  or 
angle  of  a lever,  which,  indeed,  is  not  sensible  to  the 
eye,  but  is  not  less  so  in  reality,  os  will  appear  by 
what  follows. 

If  the  shoot  or  drift  of  an  arch  was  not  divided 
along  each  quarter  of  the  circle  A Y and  A Z,  but  w as 
all  fixed  to  the  two  points,  as  Y and  Z,  this  would 
produce  on  both  sides  such  a bended  lever  ns  Y S II, 
whose  powers  would  be  applied  to  the  extremity  Y, 
of  the  arm  S Y ; and  the  weight  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  strength  or  resistance  of  the  pier  nt  the  extre- 
mity H,  of  the  arm  S H.  But  as  there  is  as  many 
powers  as  there  are  voussoirs,  excepting  the  two  Y 
and  Z,  which  have  no  shoot  because  of  their  horizon- 
tal situation  upon  the  impost;  therefore  every  power 
must  have  its  own  particular  lever,  and  its  lever  may 
be  expressed  by  a line  placed  in  its  stead.  Now,  as 
these  lines  can  lie  no  other  than  the  perpendiculars 
S P,  SQ,  SR,  drawn  so  upon  the  lines  of  direction  of 
the  sustaining  powers  P D,  Q F,  R G,  from  the  ful- 
crum S,  it  is  easily  perceived  to  what  all  this  mecha- 
nism is  reduced ; so  that  to  proportion  the  thickness 


of  a pier  to  the  shoot  of  an  arch,  the  effort  of  each  BRIDGE, 
voussoir  must  be  known,  with  respect  to  its  owu 
absolute  weight,  and  the  perpendiculars  S P,  S Q, 

5 R,  &c. 

Three  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  this  able  Con»- 
practical  theorem,  namely  : quenrr*  of 

1.  That  in  an  arch  whose  voussoirs  are  not  con-  jjj* 
net  ted  by  any  cement,  the  narrower  they  are  at  their  rem, 
heads  or  convex  parts,  the  greater  drift  the  arch  will 
have ; for  the  more  their  fact  s approach  to  the  vertical 

A I,  the  longer  will  be  the  {icrpendiculars  5>  P,  S Q, 
and  S R,  which  are  taken  as  the  several  arms  of  the 
levers,  and  this  will  accordingly  increase  the  drift  of 
the  arch. 

2.  That  the  thicker  the  arch  is  at  the  vertex,  the 
greater  will  be  the  drift  of  the  arch  ; for  this  increases 
tne  weight  of  the  voussoir*  nearest  to  the  vertical  A I, 
and  consequently  they  will  make  a greater  effort  to 
fall. 

3.  That  the  higher  the  piers  are  from  their  bases  to 
their  imposts,  they  must  be  made  wider,  the  better 
to  resist  the  shoot  of  the  arches,  which  is  increased 
by  the  levers  S P,  SQ,  t>R  being  made  longer  from 
every  additional  height  of  the  pier. 

The  mode  of  describing  the  extrados  and  the  M*tkod  of 
intrados  of  a semicircular  ureh  is  also  well  given  by  filK,mE  die 
the  same  author,  as  follows  : see  plate  Yll.  fig.  4.  a aemiclr° 
From  the  centre  A set  off  A B,  equal  to  fa,  the  breadth  coUr  *rch. 
of  the  arcluvolt,  or  thickness  of  the  key-stone  at  the 
vertex  ; let  the  joint  B serve  for  the  centre  of  an 
eccentric  circle  to  describe  the  heads,  or  convex  sides 
of  the  voussoirs,  with  the  interval  jfB.  Thus  each 
voussoir  declining  from  fa  towards  C d,  and  lower, 
acquiring  a due  additional  weight,  will  also  gain  the 
desired  property.  This  mode  was  skilfully  adopted 
by  Labelye,  and  practised  by  him  at  Westminster 
Bridge. 

These  theorems  agree  so  well,  and  there  is  such 
perfect  harmony  between  them  in  their  results, 
although  Dr.  Hutton  no  where  alludes  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  voussoirs  in  his  theorem,  that  they  may  be 
safely  recommended  as  sure  guides  in  the  practical 
construction  of  stone  Bridges.  The  next  consideration 
will  be  the  component  parts  of  a stone  or  brick  Bridge. 

Of  the  parts  of  a Stone  Bridge. 

A Bridge  of  brick  or  stone,  or  of  similar  materials.  Of  the 
is  composed  of  the  following  parts  ; namely,  two  P"1*  °f » 
abutments  ; one  or  more  apertures,  for  the  passage  of 
the  waters,  covered  over  for  a road-way,  sometimes 
by  lintols  or  architraves,  and  sometimes  by  arches  $ 
two  or  more  piers  to  sustain  the  lintols,  architraves  or 
arches  ; and  a road-way,  with  or  without  raised  foot- 
paths; and  a parapet.  These  are  all  the  necessary 
component  parts  of  a Bridge,  but  are  all  essentially 
different  in  different  sorts  of  Bridges ; with  respect  to  Essentials, 
the  materials,  the  situation  of  places,  to  the  more  or 
less  abutments  they  may  require,  to  the  weight  of 
bodies,  ami  to  the  good  or  bad  foundations  that  they 
will  require  according  to  circumstances. 

Other  parts  of  a Stone  Bridge  are  more  ornamental  Ornaments 
than  necessary  to  its  safety  as  a structure  : such  arc 
the  archivolts  with  which  the  voussoirs  of  some  are 
decorated  ; the  moulded  imposts  from  which  the 
arches  spring;  the  balusters,  cornices,  columns, 
entablatures,  masks  to  key-stoncs,  &c.  &c. 

The  hutments  or  abutments  of  a Bridge  are  the  Abutments 
5 l 2 
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BRIDGE,  extremities  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  or 
V— ^ sides  of  a river,  and  are  sometimes  natural,  and  some- 
times artificial.  Natural  abutments  are  rocks  suf- 
ficiently high  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ; or  solid  earth, 
&c.  capable  of  resisting  the  drift  or  shoot  of  the  arch 
or  arches,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  place, 
and  the  wants  of  the  Bridge.  These  must  be  made 
secure,  immoveable,  and  rather  more  than  sufficient  to 
resist  the  drift  of  the  adjoining  arch;  for  if  ever  the 
motto  u A little  stronger  than  strong  enough"  he 
requisite,  it  is  in  the  selection  or  construction  of  the 
abutments  of  a Bridge;  for  if  these  and  the  foundations 
should  happen  to  dunce,  it  will  mar,  as  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  quaintly  observes,  all  the  mirth  of  the  house. 
If  the  situation  does  not  afford  natural  or  sufficient 
abutments,  they  must  be  constructed  with  proper  walls 
of  brickwork  or  innsonry,  with  wings,  returns,  &c. 

The  thickness  of  abutments  barely  sufficient  to 
resist  the  shoot  or  drift  of  the  arch,  arc  to  be  calculated 
according  to  Dr.  Iluttnn's  tenth  proposition  ; as  that  of 
a pier  as  follows.  Sec  plate  VII.  fig.  5.  Let  I K D A 
he  the  half  arch,  and  I II  G L the  pier  to  support  it, 
moveable  about  the  point  G,  and  bisected  by  the  per- 
pendicular E F. 

Through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  arch  A I K D, 
draw  M N perpendicular  to  A Q the  semispan,  and 
meeting  D N drawn  parallel  to  A Q in  N,  and  con- 
tinue Q A to  meet  G II  in  B" 

Put  a = DK,  A=DQ=MN,  c = A M,  A = 
the  area  or  section  A I K D of  the  arch,  d A L = B G, 
f = KB,  and  x = A li  = G L the  required  breadth 
of  the  pier. 

The  Doctor  then  adds  a few  examples,  one  of  which 
will  serve  for  quotation.  His  calculation  is  in  num- 
bers, and  shews  the  manner,  and  points  out  the  easiest 
method  of  calculation. 

Supposing  the  arch,  in  the  figure  to  the  proposition, 
to  he  » semicircle,  whose  versed  sine  is  forty-five  feet, 
and  consequently  its  chord  ninety  feet ; also  suppose 
the  thickness  D K at  top  to  he  six  feet,  and  the  height 
L A to  the  springing  eighteen  feet  ; and  let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  thickness  G L of  the  pier,  neces- 
sary to  resist  the  drift  of  the  arch. 

This  will  be  immediately  found  by  his  first  corollary, 

in  which  A Q is  = 46,  A L = 18,  aud  n = — = — = 

a G 

?i. 

"I  hen  the  first  expression  A Q x 

/ / A L 21  + 2n  \ 

V Vsrx  aqT1aqTaT)»;  w,1‘ btcon,B 


Gwtifr'i 

method. 


5-40 

= 10-988  or  nearly  eleven  feet,  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pier  when  dry. 

And  the  latter  expression  A Q x 
//  A L 21+2  n \ . 

V UrX  -AQ+  (Aa+IAL)>1'  S'V' 

540 

"•/  2l<>3  = feet  ^°r  ^ thickness  when  eighteen 
feet  are  under  water. 

As  this  method  gives  hut  the  bare  thickness  of  the 
pier  sufficient  to  carry  the  arch,  it  must  always  be 
made  of  sometvhat  larger  dimensions. 

Gautier,  in  his  Trade  des  Pants,  gives  the  follow- 
ing problem  for  determining  the  thickness  to  he  given 


to  the  abutments,  but  calculated  only  for  a Bridge  of  a BRIDGE, 
single  arch  ; because  should  the  Bridge  contain  many  1 * 

others  it  is  never  but  the  efforts  of  the  two  extreme 
arches  which  arc  considered  ; for  all  the  intervening 
arches  should  mutually  maintain  an  equilibrium  in 
their  drift  one  ngainst  another.  See  plate  VII.  fig.  6. 

Prolong  the  diameter  M A indefinitely  to  C,  raise 
the  perpendicular  A D indefinitely  at  A. 

Draw  A E to  the  middle  of  the  arch,  and  with  the 
aperture  A E,  from  the  fixed  point  A describe  the 
quadrant  D E B,  this  will  cut  A M in  B,  and  A D in  D. 

Now  A B,  A E,  and  A D are  equal  from  construction, 
being  radii  of  the  same  circle  ; make  A C equal  to  A B. 

Then  draw  B D to  cut  the  hypothcnusc  in  1 ; from 
I let  fall  the  perpendicular  I L upon  A D,  this  will  be 
the  hall' of  A B.  From  the  point  E draw  E G inde- 
finitely, to  cut  A D in  H,  and  carry  1 L from  H to  G 
for  the  thickness  of  the  ubutment,  which  is  described 
by  the  figure  G V H A. 

The  demonstration  of  Gautier's  problem  is  as  follows.  IVmoo- 
It  will  appear,  upon  examining  this  figure,  that  C B 8U*t*°** 
being  on  a level,  and  A B being  considered  us  a beam, 
it  cannot  remuin  in  that  situation  if  there  is  not 
opposed  to  it,  from  A to  C,  an  equal  power  on  the  other 
side  of  A,  taken  as  its  fulcrum  ; but  A C is  equal  to 
A B in  power,  weight,  or  length,  ike.  then  A C keeps 
A B in  equilibrium.  Now,  let  us  suppose  A B of  n 
power  equal  to  ninety  degrees.  Then,  imagine  A B 
raised  perpendicularly  upon  itself  at  A,  as  A D,  so 
that  inclining  neither  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  it 
neither  Bhoots  towards  B or  C,  therefore  it  requires 
no  power  to  sustain  it.  But  as  it  lay  horizontally  at 
first,  from  A to  B,  its  powrer  is  supposed  to  be  expressed 
by  ninety  degrees. 

But  let  it  be  raised  to  A E,  between  A D of  no 
degrees,  and  A B of  ninety  degrees,  it  will  in  this 
case  have  its  power  expressed  by  the  mean  portion  of 
the  power  A D of  no  degrees,  and  of  A II  of  ninety 
degrees,  which  is  forty-five  degrees ; so  that  the 
power  of  A E is  forty-five  degrees,  and  therefore  the 
half  of  A B,  which  is  A N,  is  sufficient  to  counterpoise 
the  beam  A B at  this  elevation  of  A E.  Now  A N , I L, 
or  H G arc  equal  by  construction,  so  that  A B being 
to  A D as  I L to  L 1),  the  drift  A E of  the  arch  A E M 
will  be  H G,  as  that  of  the  beam  A B,  in  an  horizontal 
position  was  A C. 

The  abutments  of  the  lower  arches  are  determined 
by  a similar  construction. 

Practical  principles  of  Bridges. 

Of  the  Apertures  for  the  passage  of  the  Water , and  °f 
their  Coverings.  The  openings  formed  by  the  piers,  *f ^ 
and  left  for  the  passage  of  the  waters  are  sometimes 
covered  by  liutols  or  architraves  ; but  in  modern  and 
more  scientific  modes,  by  arches  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

The  openings  of  a Bridge  should  be  as  few  in  num- 
ber, and  as  wide  in  dimensions  ns  the  height  and 
situation  will  allow  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  a 
larger  and  more  free  passage  for  the  water  and  navt- 
gition,  and  also  to  save  expense  in  materials  and 
labour,  ns  there  will  he  fewer  centres  and  piers,  and 
less  cubical  dimensions  of  materials. 

After  the  abutments,  the  piers  arc  the  next  objects 
in  construction  anil  concern. 

The  piers  of  a Bridge  arc  the  walls,  built  for  the  The  pirn, 
support  of  the  arches,  and  from  which  they  spring  as 
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their  basis.  The  constituent  parts  of  a pier  are,  its 
foundation,  its  base,  its  shaft  or  body,  and  its  impost 
or  capital.  The  constructions  of  piers  are  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  architecture  of  stone  Bridges, 
and  require  the  most  consideration  in  designing  and 
apportioning  their  proper  dimensions  and  situations, 
and  the  utmost  skill  in  their  execution. 

Before  the  situation  of  the  piers  is  determined,  the 
following  important  considerations  require  the  archi- 
tect’s deepest  attention. 

1.  The  Plan,  which  should  embrace  a correct  map 
of  the  situation  intended  for  the  Bridge,  and  should 
express  very  correctly  the  extent  of  the  water,  at  ebb 
and  flood,  if  a tide  river,  neap  and  spring  high  water 
marks,  and  extraordinary  floods  as  near  as  can  be 
obtained.  It  should  also  point  out  the  lines  of  varia- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  banks,  channel,  and  bed  of  the 
river,  the  river  itself  for  some  distance  above  and 
below  the  intended  site,  and  the  roads  or  streets  which 
form  the  access  to  the  Bridge  at  either  end,  and  their 
immediate  connections.  Besides  having  the  sound- 
ings, borings,  a section  of  the  main  road  and  river, 
shewing  the  banks  and  other  essential  remarks 
correctly  figured  thereon. 

This  plan  being  made,  and  the  situation  determined 
upon,  best  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  and 
nece-sities  of  the  spot ; os  if  in  a town  or  city  by  its 
streets,  and  in  the  country  by  the  adjacent  roads,  the 
architect  has  to  form  his  design  thereon. 

The  site  or  place  for  the  Bridge  being  determined 
on,  should  then  be  staked  out  with  poles,  buoys,  and 
other  marks,  at  distances  not  exceediog  six  feet  apart ; 
and  an  accurate  section  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
borings  of  the  soil  should  also  be  taken. 

The  Bridge  should  at  all  times,  where  possible,  be 
placed  at  right  angles,  or  in  a direction  perpendicular 
with  the  stream  in  u direct  line,  to  give  free  passage 
to  the  water,  and  also  because  thereby  the  piers  pre- 
sent the  smallest  obstacle  to  the  current.  Some 
writers  have,  however,  recommended  that  Bridges 
should  be  built  not  in  a straight  line,  hut  convex  to 
the  stream,  as  better  calculated  to  resist  floods,  &e. 
“and  some  such,”  says  l)r.  Hutton,  “ have  been  built." 
In  other  cases  it  may  however  be  expedient  to  imitate 
the  Bridge  at  Rimini,  where  the  piers  arc  parallel 
with  the  stream,  although  the  Bridge  is  not  at  right 
angles  thereto.  Such  Bridges  arc  now  not  uncommon 
where  roads  cross  riven  or  canuls  at  oblique  angles, 
and  are  called  oblique  Bridges. 

The  soundings  of  the  depths  or  present  bed  of  the 
river  being  taken,  the  next  operation  will  be  to  take 
soundings  or  borings  of  the  bed,  to  ascertain  its  capa- 
bility of  supporting  the  piers.  These  soundings  or  bor- 
ings are  taken  with  iron  rods,  headed  with  four  barbs, 
which  will  bring  up  specimens  of  the  soil  as  it  descends. 
The  soil  and  its  capabilities  having  been  ascertained, 
the  architect  may  now  safely  proceed  with  the  designs 
and  specifications  for  his  foundations. 

The  quality,  quantity,  nnd  localities  of  the  several 
materials  fitting  lor  use  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  must 
next  be  determined,  and  their  expense  of  purchase, 
working,  and  carriage  ascertained.  The  quality  of  the 
lime,  sand,  and  other  materials  for  the  cements 
should  be  most  carefully  investigated,  and  the  best 
selected. 

These  important  preliminary  steps  having  been 
adjusted,  the  next  proceeding  will  be  to  lay  the  foun- 


dations of  the  piers.  The  roost  obvious  and  simple  BRIDGE, 
method  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a Bridge,  and 
raising  the  piers  up  to  the  high  watermark,  is  to  ^ouni*’ 
turn  the  river  out  of  its  course  above  the  place  of  the  ° * 
bridge,  into  a new  channel,  cut  for  it  near  the  place  Various 
where  it  makes  on  elbow  or  turn  ; then  the  piers  are  methods, 
built  on  dry  ground,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  Turning 
water  returned  to  its  original  channel  when  they  are  ™«cbsa» 
finished.  B 

Scamozzi  thinks  that  Apollodorus  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  had  recourse  to  this  method  in  building 
Trajan's  Bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  that  he  selected 
a bend  of  the  river  where  it  made  a peninsula,  and 
cut  a canal  through  the  isthmus,  laying  his  foundations 
dry 

This  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  safest,  os 
it  will  allow  time  for  the  work  to  proceed  leisurely, 
and  always  on  a dry  bottom,  but  there  arc  many  cases 
in  which  it  cannot. 

The  next  method  apparently  to  that  of  turning  the 
course  of  the  channel,  is  to  lay  the  place  appointed  for 
a pier  as  dry  as  possible  till  it  be  built,  by  surround- 
ing the  spot  with  piles  and  planks  driven  down  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  so  closely  together  as  to  exclude 
the  water  from  coming  in.  The  water  is  then  to  be 
pumped  out  of  the  enclosed  place,  the  pier  built  iu  it, 
and  lastly  the  piles  and  planking  drawn.  These 
enclosures  for  the  foundations  of  piers  are  called  coffer- 
dams. 

Coffer-dams  are  made  in  various  manners,  either  by  Coffer- 
a single  enclosure  or  by  a double  one,  with  puddling  data*, 
of  clay,  chalk,  or  other  cement  rammed  in  between  the 
two,  to  prevent  the  water  from  coming  in  between 
them.  Coffer-dams  are  also  constructed  cither  with 
piles  only,  driven  close  to  each  other  j or  with  piles  of 
whole  timber,’  at  least  twelve  inches  square,  called 
gauging  piles,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet  from 
each  other  and  five  feet  from  the  intended  platform. 

They  are  driven  a sufficient  depth  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  to  obtain  solidity,  and  grooved  to  receive 
the  pile  planks,  which  are  driven  grooved  to  each 
other,  while  the  centre  one  is  made  wedge-wise, 
simultaneously  and  the  centre  one  driven  home, 
tightens  the  whole  The  method  of  building  in  coffer- 
dams cannot  well  be  used  where  the  river  is  either 
very  deep  or  rapid.  It  also  requires  a very  good 
natural  bottom  of  solid  earth  or  clay  ; for  although 
the  sides  be  made  water  tight,  if  the  bottom  or  bed  of 
the  river  be  of  a loose  consistence,  the  water  will  ooze 
up  through  it  in  too  great  abundance  tube  evacuated 
by  the  engines. 

A great  improvement  is  effected  In  coffer-dams  by 
means  of  that  miracle  of  modern  science  the  steam 
engine. 

Reports  nr  journals  of  proceedings  in  executing 
difficult  works,  such  ns  piers,  moles,  foundations  of 
Bridges,  &c.  are  always  to  be  considered  as  valuable 
additions  to  practical  science.  The  following  account 
of  the  rebuilding  of  Essex  Bridge,  Dublin,  inay  be 
taken  as  an  excellent  practical  illustration  of  the 
science  of  Bridge  building. 

Semple,  who  built  this  handsome  and  substantial  Foun du- 
ll ridge  over  the  Liffcy,  published  a valuable  nnd  inge-  tion*  of 
nuows  journal  of  his  proceedings,  difficulties,  and  E",?rx 
confessions  of  his  want  of  knowledge.  But  he  sac- 
eroded  in  building  one  of  the  handsomest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  in  design  a mere  copy  of 
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BRinor,.  Lnbelye’s  Westminster  Bridge,  which  Semple  imitated 
go  closely  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  plagiarism,  by 
confessing  that  in  his  opinion  a young  man  will  gain 
a greater  rejHitation  by  being  a humble  copier  of  an 
ingrniotis  artist,  than  to  pretend  to  execll  every  one 
by  the  fertility  of  his  own  imagination.  His  success 
after  many  appalling  difficulties,  was  so  great  that  a 
knowledge  of  them  will  render  similar  operations  a 
comparatively  easy  task.  Semple  was,  however,  a 
man  of  genius  ; and  although  he  copied  his  elevation 
from  Lnhelyc,  the  construction  of  Essex  Bridge  by 
coffer-dams,  and  a continued  foundation,  while  that  of 
Westminster,  then  just  finished,  was  by  caissons, 
proves  him  to  have  possessed  great  practical  skill,  and  a 
mind  fertile  in  resources,  and  a steady  patience,  most 
requisite  to  the  architectural  engineer. 

Continued  He  took  Alberti  for  his  rooster,  and  followed  his 
found*-  observation,  that  the  best  architects  used  to  make 

lion*.  a continued  foundation  of  the  whole  length  of  the 

Bridge,  and  not  only  under  each  pier  ; and  this  they  did, 
not  by  shutting  out  the  whole  river  at  once  by  one 
single  enclosure,  but  by  first  making  one  part,  then 
another,  and  so  joining  the  whole  together  by  degrees  ; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand  and  repulse  the 
whole  force  of  the  water  at  once. 

In  the  year  1751,  Mr.  Scrapie  being  employed  on  a 
temporary  repair  of  Essex  Bridge,  was  encouraged 
by  several  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  to 
engage  in  rebuilding  it,  which  somewhat  alarmed  him, 
as  he  was  much  engaged  in  his  profession  as  an  archi- 
tect, and  was  probably  aware  of  those  deficiencies  of 
hi9  knowledge,  which  he  afterwards  so  ingenuously 
confesses  and  feelingly  laments.  He  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  best  qualities  £>r  an  architectural 
engineer  ; perseverance,  a contempt  for  mere  gain,  a 
strong  desire  to  gain  knowledge  in  difficult  matters  of 
urts  and  science,  and  an  unconquerable  feeling  that 
the  greater  the  difficulty  the  greater  the  conquest.  To 
complete  his  preparatory  studies  for  his  great  work  lie 
visited  London,  bought  all  the  best  books  on  the 
scienc  e which  he  could  procure,  saw  the  new  Bridge  at 
Westminster,  then  a phenomenon  of  the  art,  and 
returned  to  Dublin  to  commence  his  work.  lie  com- 
menced his  operations  by  taking  a plan  of  the  old 
Bridge  ns  it  was  in  1751,  when  he  commenced  his 
temporary  repairs,  with  some  of  the  borings  or  sound- 
ings into  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  also  the  soundings 
above  and  below  it. 

lie  took  these  soundings  in  the  following  manner. 
He  had  a ship's  hawser  strained  very  tight  from  quay 
to  quay,  to  which  he  moored  his  bout,  and  over  that, 
nt  a proper  height,  he  had  a tight  rope  marked  in  ten 
fee*  divisions  and  numbered.  He  had  also  u sounding 
rod,  made  of  a piece  of  timber  twenty-six  feet  long, 
four  inches  by  two  at  the  lower  end,  and  two  inches 
and  a half  by  one  inch  and  a half  at  the  upper  end. 
The  hut-end  was  firmly  fixed  into  a circular  piece  of 
wrought  stone,  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  four 
inches  thick.  The  rod  was  conspicuously  marked  with 
pit iiit  into  feet  and  inches.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
rod  was  a hole,  through  which  a long  piece  of  sash 
coni  was  hove,  by  which  the  men  hove  the  rod  along, 
notin  ; the  depth  at  every  division  ; and  notwithstand- 
ing t ic  rapidity  of  the  tide,  the  site  being  within  a 
short  d'st-incc  of  the  sea,  they  procured  the  soundings 
and  profile  of  the  bed  of  the  river  with  sufficient 
correctness. 


He  bored  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  following  BRIDGE, 
method.  The  inode  a series  of  boring  rods  of  three  V— 
pieces  each,  of  inch  square  bar  iron,  exactly  uiuc  feet 
long,  which,  screwed  together,  formed  a borer  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  length.  Into  the  lower  joint  he  screwed 
the  chisel  or  piercer,  which  was  well  steeled,  and 
formed  with  a drill-shaped  point.  He  then  affixed  to  it 
a handle  like  that  of  an  auger,  which  slipped  up  and 
down  the  rod,  and  fastened  with  a screw  wherever 
required.  Practice  soon  taught  him  the  incfficncy  of 
this  inode  in  the  rapid  tide  of  the  Liffey;  and  he  found 
it  necessary  to  conduct  his  boring  apparatus  through 
wooden  tubes  of  six  inches  outer  diameter,  of  different 
lengths,  with  iron  ferrules  at  the  lower  end  to  drive 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  an  iron  hoop  at  the  head 
to  keep  it  from  splitting.  lie  also  erected  several 
boards  of  plank,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad, 
marked  conspicuously  with  the  soundings  In  feet  and 
inches,  some  upwards  and  some  downwards  from  the 
low  water  mark. 

He  frequently  kept  several  pipes  driven  down  at  one 
lime  of  different  lengths  to  answer  the  heights  of  the 
tide,  always  observing  to  minute  down  the  exact  spot 
or  site  of  each  of  them  in  the  plan,  and  they  were  all 
numbered  so  that  he  could  not  mistake.  During  these 
operations  he  found  the  necessity,  when  boring  through 
sharp  or  quick  sands,  not  to  let  his  rods  have  any 
respite  ; for  when  he  did  the  sand  set  so  fast  upon  his 
augers  that  the  men  could  not  move  them,  and  were 
obliged  to  unscrew  the  upper  joint,  and  leave  the 
piercer  and  the  lower  joint  in  the  ground.  In  his 
interesting  particulars  of  the  rebuilding  of  Essex 
Bridge  in  Dublin,  he  marks  all  his  soundings  uml 
borings  on  the  plan,  and  gives  detailed  tables  and  a 
journal  of  bis  proceedings,  with  judicious  remarks  on 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  old  Bridge. 

From  these  tarings  he  ascertained  the  state  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  its  component  parts,  and  substrata, 
aud  its  capacity  of  sustaining  the  Bridge  which  he  lmd  to 
construct.  The  results  were,  that  a neglect  of  such 
important  precautions  had  occasioned  the  downfidl  of 
the  old  Bridge,  which  had  been  only  erected  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Jervis  in  1676  ; and  the  destruction  of  all 
hopes  of  building  a substantial  Bridge  in  that  situation, 
without  removing  all  the  loose  fluctuating  substances, 
as  coarse  sand,  gravel,  mud,  &c.  of  which  the  bed  of 
the  river  was  composed. 

Would  architects  always  use  such  foresight  os  this, 
they  would  not  have  cause  to  complain  with  Blondcl, 
that  whatever  precautions  an  architect  may  take  for 
the  security  of  foundations  of  any  fabric,  yet  herein  lie 
works  with  great  uncertainty,  and  merely  by  conjec- 
ture; nor  conclude  with  Gautier,  that  it  is  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  answer  for  tbc  foundations  of  an 
edifice. 

Mr.  Semple  divided  the  breadth  of  the  river  into 
twenty-eight  borings,  and  pierced  in  every  one  down 
to  the  solid  rock,  which  he  found  extended  quite  across 
the  river.  The  loose  fluctuating  bed  of  the  river 
before  mentioned,  was  from  twelve  to  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  before  bis  piercers  touched  the  rock  : 
to  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  go,  to  form  a solid 
foundation  for  a Bridge,  which  he  enthusiastically  says 
be  intended  and  declared  to  build,  that  should  last  as 
long  a?  the  neighbouring  sugar-loaf  mountain.  But 
how  or  by  what  means  to  get  that  object  accomplished 
in  such  a rapid  river,  particularly  on  the  north  side. 
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BRIDGE,  where  he  found  the  rock  in  wmr  places  upwards  nf 
twenty- seven  feet  under  high  water,  was  a circum- 
stance which  quite  confounded  him,  and  threatened  to 
frustrate  his  bold  intentions. 

To  conquer  these  apparently  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, and  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
engrossed  his  whole  attention  Schemes  and  projects 
crowded  across  his  mind,  ami  made  deep  impressions 
on  his  imagination.  He  stood  almost  alone.  Bridge 
building  was  not  then  much  in  practice,  and  lie  could 
call  no  consultation  of  fellow  practitioners.  In  this 
distressed  situation  he  had  recourse  to  the  books  which 
he  brought  from  Loudon.  They  told  him  only  to  make 
an  enclosure,  which  he  thought  equivalent  to  telling  a 
man  who  wished  to  measure  time  to  make  n clock, 
who  had  never  seen  any  kind  of  mnehioe  for  that 
purpose  ; and  when  the  apprehensions  of  the  danger 
to  the  workmen,  should  his  self-designed,  self  taught 
schemes  of  an  enclosure  not  withstand  the  tide,  oc- 
curred to  him,  his  self-gratulatious  vanished,  and  left 
him  like  a vessel  without  a rudder. 

However  in  forming  his  architectural  design  for  the 
Bridge,  he  acknowledges  that  he  found  himself  plen- 
tifully stored  with  precedents ; yet  after  all  he  de- 
clared in  justice  to  Mr.  Labclyc,  that  in  his  mind 
Westminster  Bridge  deserved  the  preference;  there- 
fore, except  in  a few  trilling  particulars,  he  took  it  for 
his  precedent. 

His  next  step  was  to  form  a plan  shewing  the  piers 
of  the  old  Bridge,  and  those  of  the  new  laid  down 
together,  not  only  to  inform  himself  of  the  exact  parts 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  as  they  then  were,  but  as  they 
were  to  be  occupied  by  their  respective  piers  ; and 
also  to  consider  and  compare  them  together,  with 
regard  to  their  solids  and  voids.  See  plate  VII.  fig.  8. 

The  arches  of  the  old  Bridge,  seven  in  number, 
lOCUpted  n space  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  six 
inches,  and  the  six  piers  sixty-five  feet  ; white  the 
five  arches  of  the  new  Bridge  occupy  a space  of  two 
hundred  feet,  and  the  solids  of  the  four  piers  only 
thirty-four  feet,  making  an  increase  in  water-way  of 
nearly  thirty  feet.  His  plan  and  elevation  so  nearly 
resemble  those  of  Westminster  Bridge,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  or  delineate  them. 

After  these  deliberations  Mr.  Semple  preferred  the 
method  of  laying  his  foundations  in  cotfer-dnins,  as 
practised  by  the  best  architectural  engineers  in  France# 
in  their  greatest  works,  namely,  the  Bridges  of  Orleans 
and  Neuillv,  to  that  of  caissons,  which  had  then  been 
practised  with  a mixed  success,  by  Labclye  at  West- 
minster : and  if  we  may  judge  of  success  by  results, 
Essex  Bridge  speaks  decisively  in  favour  of  its  inge- 
nious constructor.  • 

Having  decided  upon  coffer-dams,  Semple  being 
driven  on  the  resource*  of  bis  own  fertile  mind,  com- 
menced his  general  plan  of  operation  in  laying  the 
foundations,  by  forming  a coffer-dam  in  the  following 
manner.  Sec  plate  VII.  fig.  9.  A is  the  enclosure 
or  coffer-dam  formed  round  the  north  abutment,  and 
the  first  and  second  piers,  reckoning  from  the  north. 
He  contrived  it  so  that  the  part  A served  for  both  the 
north  and  south  dams.  B is  the  pit  which  he  sunk  to 
commence  operations  at  the  north  end.  C the  pool 
for  the  pumps  to  drain  the  dam.  D the  waste  trunks. 

Id  designing  Essex  Bridge,  Mr.  Semple  conceived 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  deport  from  one  of 
Alberti's  rules  ; " that  the  Bridge  should  be  as  broad 


as  the  street  which  leads  to  It;"  because  the  street  at  BRUDCUL 
the  southern  end  of  the  Bridge,  now  called  Capel-  — ■ 
street,  was  but  twenty-seven  feet  broad,  and  consi- 
dering the  great  increase  nf  the  city,  he  thought  it 
should  not  bo  made  less  than  fifty-one  from  out  to  out. 
Westminster  Bridge  is  but  forty-four ; but  the  Pont 
Huy  a I at  Paris  is  fifty- two  feet  broad,  which  led  hitn 
to  think  of  forming  u plan  to  get  u street  opened  in  a 
direct  line  of  fifty-one  feet  broad  from  the  Bridge  to 
the  castle,  answerable  lo  the  breadth  of  the  Bridge# 
which  would  then  lie  in  conformity  with  Alberti's  rule, 
which  he  was  afraid  of  breaking  Anxious  to  procure 
his  information  from  the  best  sources,  he  again  visited 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  methods 
which  were  at  that  time  in  agitation  for  opening  uew 
streets  iu  Loudon  and  Westminster  ; as  well  as  to 
consult  competent  persona,  and  to  procure  advice  con- 
cerning his  intended  enclosure  fur  laying  the  fouuda- 
tions,  and  other  business  connected  with  the  works. 

He  soon  procured  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  other 
documents  concerning  widening  of  streets,  but  was 
disappointed  concerning  his  proposed  enclosure  fur 
laying  his  foundations  dry  ; for  uftcr  all  his  moat 
zealous  endeavours,  his  friends  gave  him  no  sort  of 
encouragement,  and  having  Laid  his  plans,  soundings, 
and  borings  before  Mr.  Labclye,  that  able  eugiuecr 
freely  told  him  that  he  did  not  by  any  means  approve 
of  that  method  of  laying  foundation  in  coffer,  us  he 
called  Semple's  enclosure,  and  assured  bitu  that  it 
would  not  answer  his  purpose.  Not  to  be  bullied  or 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  trivial  opposition  or  ob- 
jections without  reasons,  he  hastened,  to  llamsgate  to 
his  more  intimate  friends  Messrs.  Elridge  and  Parsons, 
who  were  then  carrying  on  the  pier  at  that  port,  being 
desirous  of  obtainiug  their  opinions,  jMirticulorly  those 
of  the  former,  who  hud  been  not  long  before  sent  to 
Ireland  to  design  a Bridge  for  Coleraine,  and  hod  also 
been  employed  by  the  corporation  of  Dubliu  to  report 
on  the  ruins  of  Essex  Bridge.  Semple,  therefore,  was 
justly  convinced  -that  there  was  no  other  person  in 
England  that  could  be  so  good  a judge  of  what  he 
now  ventured  to  call,  after  Mr.  LaLclye,  his  coffcr- 
dums.  Neither  of  these  skilful  engineers  gave  him 
any  encouragement;  but  told  him  that  as  neither  of 
them  had  seen  thut  method  practised,  they  could  not 
sanction  it  for  wuut  of  precedents,  advised  caution, 
and  not  to  spare  limber. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  sum  up  and  reconsider  all  the  knowledge  which  he 
hot!  acquired  concerning  coffer-dam*;  the  result  of 
which  w as  that  he  found  himself  exactly  at  the  point 
w hence  he  had  started.  Ills  Inventive  talents  had  pro- 
jected a coffer-dam  of  such  jmwer  and  originality,  a* 
puzzled  the  precedent  mongers,  and  alarmed  himself. 
Fortunately  at  this  juncture  he  obtained,  through  a 
friend  in  Paris,  Belidor's  fourth  volume  of  Ilytlraulu 
An lultcUtre,  then  just  published,  together  with  the 
other  three  volumes  of  that  useful  work,  and  a per- 
spective view  of  the  men  at  work  in  a coffer-dam  of 
the  great  Bridge  then  building  at  Orleans.  The  lan- 
guage he  wasn  stranger  to,  but  his  motto  being,  "The 
greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  conquest/'  he 
turned  over  the  plates,  and  received  confidence  on  his 
plans  from  his  quick  [icrccption  of  Belidor's  construc- 
tion of  coffer-dams.  He  then  immediately  commenced 
his  undertaking  with  vigour,  and  completed  it  with 
success. 
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j BRIDGE.  The  scientific  men  of  England  Were  at  this  time 
V— y— ^ divided  about  the  question  of  caissons  and  coffer* 
dams.  Labelyc,  who  was  building  the  new  Bridge  at 
Westminster,  headed  the  Caisson  faction,  and  assorted 
that  it  wai  impossible  to  make  a dam  sufficiently 
staunch  for  the  work.  Semple,  however,  persevered 
in  his  enclosure  or  battredeau,  having  acquired  great 
confidence  in  his  scheme,  and  firmly  believing  that  of 
all  the  methods  that  had  been  invented,  none  were  so 
secure,  nor  so  pleasant  to  execute,  as  that  of  building 
and  laying  foundations  of  Bridges  on  terra  Anna,  lie 
therefore  began  in  January,  1753,  to  stop  up  and 
demolish  the  old  Bridge,  and  to  remove  the  equestrian 
statue  of  George  I.  which  had  been  erected  in  1722  * 
previously  making  un  estimate  of  the  expense,  which 
he  had  calculated  at  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
promised  that  he  would  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  ; and  made  a declaration  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Bridge,  the  Lords  Justices,  the 
Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the 
public,  through  the  newspapers  ; that  lie  would  build 
them  a Bridge  that  should  stand  as  long  as  the  sugar- 
loaf  mountain,  which  is  so  conspicuous  from  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Dublin  ; that  the  expense  should  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  ; that  he 
would  have  a road  over  it  for  carriages  opened  within 
two  years  from  the  day  of  stopping  up  the  old  Bridge. 

In  February  of  the  same  year  he  drove  the  first  pile 
of  his  much  discussed  coffer-dam,  and  having  passed 
the  Rubicon  of  caissons  and  battredeaux,  he  continued 
his  operations  and  finished  his  dam.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding very  successfully,  till  on  the  28th  of  April  a 
violent  land-flood  came  down  from  the  mountain 
streams  which  run  into  the  Liffey,  which  drove  the 
men  from  their  work:  and  while  he  was  on  the  top  of 
the  dam  he  felt  the  whole  rise,  and  it  was  immediately 
torn  up  and  scattered  all  over  the  river. 

Not  to  be  disconcerted,  he  recommenced  and  com- 
pleted in  a secure  manner  his  coffer-dam  across  half 
the  river,  by  the  4th  of  June,  and  built  the  foundations 
of  the  Bridge  and  the  piers  within  it  in  the  following 
manner.  He  first  constructed  frames  of  oak  timber 
of  ten  inch  scantling,  the  exact  shape  of  the  pier, 
with  rough  two  inch  oak  plonks  dove-tailed  across  it, 
in  every  three  or  four  feet,  and  pinned  to  the  frame  ; 
and  on  these  planks  he  stretched  other  planks  length- 
ways, but  not  so  thick.  These  frames  so  made,  he 
had  dragged  to  their  proper  situations,  and  let  them 
rest  upon  the  natural  bed  of  the  river. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  north  abutment,  which  was 
an  operation  which  he  justly  feared  would  be  attended 
with  very  great  danger,  because  he  had  a great  depth 
to  sink,  and  very  little  room  to  sink  upon,  without 
depriving  the  public  of  the  carriage-way  upon  the 
north  quay.  His  method  of  combating  the  difficulties, 
and  keeping  up  the  breast  of  the  bank  or  quay,  will 
be  best  understood  from  the  engraving.  See  plate  VII. 
fig,  10.  A is  the  line  of  pavement  on  the  quay.  B high 
water  mark,  nine  feel  four  inches  below  the  pave- 
ment. C low  water  mark,  ten  feet  lower.  D bottom 
of  the  pit  or  excavation  for  the  foundations,  eleven 
feel  more,  making  a total  depth  of  thirty-one  feet  four 
inches.  E is  the  projection  of  the  breast  work,  which 
is  ten  feet,  which  lie  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of 
\ two  feet  six  inches  to  each  stage.  He  then  strained 

4 a line  crossing  the  site  of  the  proposed  Bridge  at  right 
angles,  and  ten  feet  from  the  back  of  the  abutment. 


•inking  aho'H  three  feet,  and  driving  in  a row  of  piles  BRIDGfc. 
close  to  the  bank,  which  he  pored  so  as  just  to  admit 
the  sheeting  between  the  bank  and  the  piles;  and 
when  they  had  sunk  eight  feet  in  this  manner,  he  made 
his  first  offset,  and  so  proceeded  downwards  us  shewn 
in  the  plate.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  masonry 
for  the  continued  foundation  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  Bridge  ; and  after  many  experiments  found  his 
coffer-dam  to  answer  all  his  expectations.  He  exca- 
vated all  the  loose  fluctuating  subsoil  down  to  the 
solid  soil  on  the  rock,  which  stretched  all  across  the 
river  on  an  inclination  of  about  eighteen  feet  on  the 
northern  side  to  zero  on  the  other,  os  shown  in  the 
sectional  elevation,  plate  VII.  fig.  7.  After  the 
foundation  had  been  continued  through,  a«  far  its  his 
coffer-dam  admitted,  he  proceeded  with  the  north 
abutment  pier,  us  shewn  in  plate  VII.  fig.  II,  wherein 
F shows  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock,  G the  stratum 
of  fine  sandy  loam,  three  feet  tix  inches  thick  upon 
the  rock,  and  upon  which  he  begun  the  rough  stone 
work.  H the  last  course  of  rough  stone  work,  which 
is  laid  with  very  large  stones  carefully  bedded  and 
wrought  close  ou  the  join  s,  to  guard  the  cuutinued  * 
foundation  between  the  piers,  from  ever  being  dis- 
placed, or  torn  up  by  the  water,  which  is  ubout  four 
feet  deep  at  low  water,  sis  cxre  the  ends  of  three  four 
inch  planks  which  were  stretched  quite  across  the 
foundation,  and  on  which  the  sills  of  the  centres  rested. 

Fig.  12,  is  the  plan  of  the  coffer-dam  with  the  sheeting 
nailed  to  the  piles,  just  ready  to  receive  the  clay  ; fig. 

13  represents  the  section  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
Bridge  ; A low,  and  B high  water  marks,  and  it  is  in 
this  place  seventeen  feel  broad,  but  that  breadth 
diminishes  to  twelve  feet  up,  and  fourteen  feet  down 
the  river,  ns  may  be  observed  in  fig.  9 of  the  same 
plate  ; and  also  that  the  extreme  ends  of  it  are  let 
into  the  quay  wails,  so  as  the  clay  of  the  dam  and  the 
earth  of  the  hanks  may  be  united  together. 

The  braces  C are  only  to  be  used  occasionally,  for 
all  the  stays  ought  to  be  kept  clear,  and  in  caso>any 
part  ot  the  bed  of  the  river  should  prove  softer  than 
another,  and  the  dam  incline  to  one  side  more  thnn 
to  the  other,  drive  down  the  pile  e,  into  the  bed  of  (he 
river  D,  and  then  by  the  help  of  a rope  and  a boat  hook, 
guide  the  point  of  the  shoe  of  the  brace-pile  f,  into 
a kind  of  mntricc,  ora  hole  made  for  it  in  the  pile  e, 
at  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  the  river ; and  if  the 
pressure  is  great,  then  spike  on  the  slab  or  plAnk  g, 
and  if  necessary  spike  it  to  the  dam  at  h,  and  all 
this  might  be  done  on  the  outside  of  the  dam  also. 

Fig.  1 and  2 of  plate  VIII.  shews  the  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  the  west  end  of  the  north 
pier,  with  the  rough  masonry  wrought  up  about  the 
piles,  and  enclosed  with  n row  of  six  inch  dove- 
tailed pile*,  as  shewn  in  fig.  fi,  which  were  cut  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  continued  foundation,  as  shewn  in 
fig.  2,  atC  to  guard  it.  The  other  two  rows  of  pile* 
and  their  sheeting  hold  the  (lay,  which  together 
make  the  inner  coffer' or  pit.  Fig.  2 shews  a sectional 
elevation  of  the  same,  wherein  A is  the  rock.  B the 
bottom  of  the  rough  masonry.  C low  water  mark, 
eleven  feet  above  B.  Fig.  3,  of  the  same  plate,  shews 
the  bond  of  the  wrought  masonry,  in  the  lowest  or 
first  chained  course  of  the  pier,  covered  over  with 
large  thick  stones  home  to  the  dove-tailed  piles,  the 
surface  of  which  is  four  feet  six  inches  beneath  low 
water  mark.  Figs.  4 and  5 exhibit  the  manner  of 
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BRIDGE,  laying  the  bond  of  the  wrought  musofcry  in  the  other 
two  chain  courses.  The  chain  of  the  first  course  was 
nearly  three  inches  square,  and  the  chains  of  the  other 
two  about  two  inches  square,  and  all  sunk  their  full 
depth,  and  run  with  lead.  Fig.  6 is  the  manner  in 
which  Semple  constructed  his  dove-tailed  piles  round 
the  piers  in  the  manner  which  Beiidor  used,  and  figs. 
7 and  8,  two  different  inodes  of  making  grooved  and 
dove-tailed  piles.  Fig.  9,  of  the  same  plate,  exhibits  the 
northernmost  pier  of  the  centre  arch  standing  on  the 
continued  foundation  j fig.  10,  the  centre  arch,  two  sides, 
and  foundation,  of  which  A is  the  rock,  B the  natural 
bed  of  the  river,  C the  continued  foundation,  D five 
rows  of  oak  piles,  driven  down  to  the  rock  with  a 
grating  of  timber  over  them  worked  into  the  masonry, 
E the  grating  under  the  southernmost  pier,  F low, 
and  G high  water  mark.  Fig.  1 1 the  plan  of  the  road- 
way, parapets,  recesses,  Ac 

He  thus  proceeded  carefully  and  judiciously,  till  he 
opened  the  Bridge  to  the  public  in  general,  on  the 
10th  of  April  I7*>5,  two  years  and  eighty  days  since 
they  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  old  Bridge. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  theory  and  practice 
of  building  the  foundations  of  Bridges  by  coffer- 
dams, and  given  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  in 
building  those  of  Essex  Bridge,  Dublin,  the  next  me- 
thod of  constructing  them  which  we  shall  notice  is 
that  by  caissons. 

Caissons  Building  in  caissons,  which  has  been  practised  so  • 
successfully  by  Labelye  in  the  construction  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  by  Milne  in  that  at  Blackfriars, 
seems  to  be  but  an  improvement  on  various  methods 
practised  of  old  by  illiterate  country  masons,  who  have 
Duilt  good  rough  stone  Bridges  over  shallow  waters, 
and  some  of  them  in  rivers  that  may  be  reckoned  deep. 
This  rough  mode  of  building  has  been,  and  is  still 
practised  in  Ireland,  which  is  much  intersected  by 
rivers  of  fluctuating  depths.  Alberti  gives  directions 
for  such  clumsy  contrivances  for  rivers  subject  to 
mountain  floods.  A few  of  these  methods  may  be 
cited  as  useful  and  practicable  in  shallow  fresh  water 
rivers*  whose  streams  arc  low  in  autumn.  The  first 
is  Kcsh-work,  which  is  a large  kind  of  baskets  railed 
keshes,  made  of  the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees, 
about  the  size  of  four  or  hve  feet  square.  These  are 
sunk  in  rows,  by  filling  them  with  stones  till  they 
ground,  and  then  filling  them  till  the  water  is  about 
knee  deep  ; whereon  they  lay  timber  across,  and  so 
begin  to  build  their  piers,  banking  the  keshes  all  round 
with  other  stones,  and  hard  materials  thrown  in,  in 
like  manner.  Second,  Keeve-work,  which  is  by  con- 
structing large  vessels  of  yellow  deal  boards,  hooped 
with  iron  and  strong  oak  hoops,  which  they  fill  and 
sink  in  like  manner,  filling  the  vacancies  between  the 
circles,  and  banking  them  round  with  the  like  rude 
atones,  Ac.  Third,  Chest-work,  which  is  making  large 
chests  of  five  or  six  feet  square  of  yellow  deal  plank, 
dove-tailed  and  clasped  with  iron  at  the  angles  ; and 
these  they  also  fill  and  bank  up  in  like  manner,  which 
is  generally  esteemed  by  such  workmen  a good  me- 
thod, because  they  lie  so  very  close  to  each  other,  and 
are  very  durable.  Fourth,  (Jose-work,  which  is  of  the 
same  nature  os  the  last,  only  conducted  upon  a larger 
scale,  some  of  them  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
square,  filled,  sunk,  and  banked  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner. These  may  be  considered  as  the  infant  state  of 
building  foundations  in  caissons,  which  are  a kind  of 
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chests,  cases,  or  flat-bottomed  boats  of  a size  suffi-  BRIDGE, 
ciently  large  to  contain  an  entire  pier,  which  is  built 
therein,  and  the  caisson  so  loaded  sunk  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  the  sides  loosened  and  taken  from  the 
bottom,  which  is  left  as  a foundation  for  the  pier. 

The  mode  of  laying  foundations  in  deep  water  by 
means  of  caissons,  was  first  practised  in  England  by 
Lahrlyc  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  since  that  by  Mr. 

Milne  in  that  of  Blackfriars.  The  caisson  for  the  first 
large  pier  at  Westminster  Bridge,  wherein  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  laid  the  first  foundation  stone,  was  reckoned 
by  Labclyc  to  contain  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
load  of  timber,  and  exceeded  in  tonnage  or  cubical 
capacity  a forty  gun  ship  of  war.  The  method  of  laying 
foundations  in  caissons  requires  a good  bottom,  very 
smooth  and  level.  It  was  practised  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  in  forming  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  by  Drnguet 
Rei$  at  Constantinople,  for  the  foundations  of  the  fine 
mosque  which  he  built  in  the  sea. 

Having  proceeded  in  the  science  of  Bridge  building 
as  far  os  laying  the  foundations,  the  other  part**  are 
more  mechanical  and  easy  of  execution.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  piers  heing  complete  either  on  their  own 
bases,  on  piles,  planks,  gratings,  on  continued  foun- 
dations, or  on  inverted  arches,  the  erection  of  the  piers 
is  the  next  consideration. 

The  Piers. 

Piers  arc  masses  of  masonry  or  brickwork  built  on  The  Piers, 
the  foundations  before  stated,  and  are  erected  to  carry 
the  lintolg,  architraves,  beams,  arches  or  other  appa- 
ratus to  cover  the  apertures  and  form  the  road-way. 

They  should  be  constructed  of.largc  blocks  of  stone, 
solid  throughout,  and  secured  together  by  enunps  and 
indurated  cement,  so  as  to  make  it  as  entire  and  ns 
like  to  one  solid  block  as  possible.  The  height  of  the  . 
piers  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  water,  by  that 
of  the  vessels  required  to  pass  between  them,  and  of 
the  road-way  which  is  to  pass  over  them.  The  method 
of  calculating  their  size  is  given  in  page  81?.  Their 
shai>c  should  be  suited  to  I he  site  and  nature  of  the 
river,  but  their  ends  should  be  provided  with  salient 
angles  to  act  as  cutwaters.  Some  architects  recom- 
mend that  the  shape  of  these  cutwaters  should  be  tri- 
angular, and  that  they  should  differ  in  the  size  ; and 
others,  where  heavy  craft  are  navigated,  consider  semi- 
circular cutwaters  as  best  calculated  to  resist  the  effects 
of  concussion j but  that  of  a Gothic  pointed  arch  dimi- 
nishing to  its  apex,  is  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  the 
division  of  the  stream,  and  at  the  same  time  best  resists 
the  impulse  of  heavy  bodies. 

Piers  have  hitherto  been  built  of  too  great  a width  , 
yet  they  ought  to  be  such  as  will  make  them  of  weight 
or  strength  sufficient  to  support  their  adjacent  arch 
independently  of  any  other  arches.  Their  better  sha|>c 
is  of  a broad  base,  and  diminishing  by  a gently  curved 
line  every  way  to  the  springing. 

The  Arches. 

In  the  most  magnificent,  most  elegant,  and  most  The 
durable  of  Bridges,  arches  have  always  been  used  to  Arcbos. 
cover  the  apertures  in  preference  to  lintols,  architraves, 
or  other  contrivances. 

Arches  are  circular,  elliptical,  cycloidal,  parabolical.  Do  no  mi  na* 
hyperbolical,  catenarian,  pointed,  Ac.  &c.  according 
to  the  figure  of  them.  There  are  also  semicircular,  ftrch“‘ 
semielliptical,  segmental,  and  compound  arches  of 
various  denominations.  The  chief  properties  of  the 
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mo.it  considerable  arches,  with  regard  to  the  extrados 
‘ or  thickness  of  the  voussoirs,  may  be  acquired  from 
the  proposition  of  Riou,  in  page  fill,  plate  VII. ftg. *4. 

The  arch  of  equilibration  is  one  of  the  best  in 
theory,  which  is  constructed  according  to  l>r.  Hutton’s 
method  ns  follows.  The  extrados  being  given  to  find 
the  intrados.  That  is,  having  given  the  nature  or  form 
of  a line  bounding  the  top  of  a wall  above  an  arch  j to 
find  the  figure  of  the  arch,  so  that  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  wall,  the  whole  may  remain  in  equi- 
librium. Sec  plate  VII.  fig,  14.  Put  a = I)  K the 
thickness  of  the  arch  at  top,  x = D P the  absciss  of 
the  intrados  DC,  2 = K R the  absciss  of  the  given 
extrados  K I,  and  y = P C = 11  I their  equal 
ordinates.  . . M 

Then  C I is  = V X Q ; but  C I is  also 

y5 

evidently  equal  to  a + x — 2;  therefore  a + x — z 
is  =:  - *-y~  x Q =TX  the  fluxion  of  -4-5 

y5  y y. 

where  Q is  a constant  quantity,  the  vnluc  of  which  will 
be  determined  by  taking  the  expression  for  the  given 
perpendicular  D K at  the  vertex  of  the  curve. 

By  this  solution  may  be  found  the  methods  of  equi- 
librating other  arches,  but  no  allowance  being  made 
for  difference  of  material,  size  of  arch  stones,  adhesion, 
cohesion,  or  the  other  adventitious  circumstances  of 
practice,  it  can  never  be  set  against  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  practical  Bridge  builder. 

Dr.  Hutton's  arch  of  equilibration,  which  admits  of 
a horizontal  line  at  the  top,  according  to  his  example 
in  proposition  5,  see  plate  VTI.  fig.  14.  is  of  a graceful 
and  convenient  form,  as  it  may  be  made  higher  or 
lower  at  pleasure  with,  the  same  opening  ; that  it, 
but  no  other,  (in  theory)  with  a horizontal  top,  can  be 
equally  strong  in  all  its  parts. 

Of  the  other  description  of  arches,  the  elliptical 
arch  seems  to  be  the  fittest  to  be  substituted  for  the 
equilibria!  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  also  in 
general  the  best  form  for  most  Bridges,  as  it  can  be 
made  of  any  height  to  the  same  span,  or  of  any  span 
to  the  same  height ; while  at  the  same  time  its 
haunches  arc  sulhciently  elevated  above  the  water, 
even  when  it  is  rather  flat  at  the  top,  which  is  a pro- 
perty of  which  the  other  curves  are  not  possessed  in 
the  same  degree  ; and  this  property  is  the  more  valu- 
able, because  it  is  well  known  to  practical  men,  that 
after  an  arch  is  built,  and  the  centring  9tnick,  it 
settles  more  about  the  haunches  than  the  other  parts, 
by  which  other  curves  are  reduced  near  to  a straight 
line  at  the  top.  Elliptical  arches  also  look  bolder,  are 
really  stronger,  and  require  less  materials  and  labour 
than  the  others. 

Of  the  other  arches,  the  cycloidal  is  perhaps  the 
next  in  quality  to  the  elliptical  for  all  the  above  qua- 
lities •,  and  lastly,  the  circle.  As  to  the  others,  the 
parabolic,  the  hyperbolic,  and  the  catenarian,  they  ore 
not  of  much  use  in  Bridges  of  a series  of  arches,  hut 
may  be  applicable  to  very  large  Bridges  of  a single  arch, 
particularly  the  catenarian. 

Mr.  Wore,  in  his  recent  Treatise  on  fault s and 
Bridget , hns  recommended  anil  discussed  the  theory 
of  the  entennry  with  great  ability,  and  particularly 
where  it  is  In  reference  to  pendent  Bridge*,  which  are 
in  themselves  real  catenaries.  Dr.  David  Gregory,  in 


his  celebrated  essay  on  the  Catenaria,  printed  in  the  BRIDGE. 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  161>7,  fig.  28,  thinks  so  v v 
highly  of  this  curve,  as  to  assert  that*  none  but  the 
rate n ana  is  the  figure  of  a true  fornix  or  legitimate 
arch,  or  fornix.  And  when  an  arch  of  any  other  figure 
is  supported,  it  is  because  in  its  thickness  some  cate- 
nariu  is  included.  Dr.  Hutton,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
all  those  arguments  fallacious  which  assert,  that  be- 
cause the  catenarian  curve  supports  itself  equally  in 
all  its  parts,  it  will  therefore  best  support  any  addi- 
tional weight  laid  upon  it  : for  the  additional  building 
made  to  raise  the  Bridge  to  a horizontal  line  or  nearly 
such,  by  pressing  more  on  one  port  than  another,  must 
force  those  puns*  down,  and  the  whole  must  fall. 

Whereas  other  curves,  says  the  Doctor,  will  not  sup- 
port themselves  at  all,  without  some  additional  parts 
built  over  them,  to  balauce  them  or  to  reduce  their 
parts  to  an  equilibrium. 

A practical  instance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  cate- 
nary occurred  recently  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  of  this  article.  A scientific  gentleman  of  Bir- 
mingham having  occasion  for  a close  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  article  called  Roman  vitriol,  set 
ont  a piece  of  ground  to  be  covered  by  a brick  arch  of 
considerable  length,  the  chord  of  which  from  memory 
was  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  its  versed  sine  about 
twelve.  He  suspended  a chain  agaiust  a wall,  the 
points  of  suspension  being  equal  to  the  chord  of  his 
intended  arch,  and  its  depth  equal  to  its  versed  sine. 

From  a line  traced  from  the  chain,  his  carpenters  made 
a centre,  over  which  the  bricklayers  turned  a single 
arch  of  nine  inches  only  in  thickness,  without  span- 
drels or  other  external  support,  its  extrados  being  a 
curve  parallel  to  its  intrados  at  a distance  of  only  nine 
inches.  It  is  a perfectly  round  and  beautiful  piece  of 
construction.  During  an  absence  from  home,  he 
desired  another  to  he  built  like  it ; the  self  sufficient 
workmen  varied  the  curve  to  give  It  more  room  iu  its 
haunches,  or  a more  graceful  curve,  and  on  striking 
the  centre  it  fell. 

Arches  cannot  be  turned  without  certain  timber  Centres, 
frames  called  centres,  which  are  erected  in  the  aper- 
tures of  the  Bridges  to  carry  the  voussoirs  or  arch 
stones  till  the  key-stone  forms  the  complete  arch,  and 
the  centring  Is  removed.  Of  the  importance  of  skil- 
fully constructed  centring,  and  of  the  superiority  of 
those  designed  by  English  artists  over  those  of  France, 
we  may  instance  that  on  striking  the  centres  of  the 
Bridge  nt  Ncuilly,  Perronet  admits  that  the  arch  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  French  feet  span  sunk  twenty- 
three  inches  ; and  at  Mnntz  of  the  same  aperture,  the 
sinking  was  twenty  inches  and  n half.  In  Britain  no 
such  imperfections  have  been  known.  Westminster, 
Blnckfrinr«,and  Waterloo  are  instances  to  the  contrary, 
although  the  centrings  of  the  two  latter  are  far  from 
models  of  perfect  ion.  In  the  largest  arches  constructed 
of  wrought  stone  under  the  directions  of  experienced 
men,  the  sinking  has  been  scarcely  discernible.  Ia 
the  Bridges  of  Dunheld  of  ninety  feet  spin,  of  Too- 
guelnmlof  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  Aberdeen 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  all  by  Mr.  TelftmJ,  the 
siuking  has  never  exceeded  three  inches.  The  supe- 
riority also  of  the  English  method  of  lowering  the 
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BRIDGE,  centres  by  wedges  over  that  of  the  French,  as  more 
s— fully  described  hereafter,  is  os  apparent  a 3 their  con- 
struction. 

A good  and  efficient  centre  tor  an  arch  requires 
great  skill  in  its  formation.  It  must  be  constructed 
of  the  exact  figure  of  the  arch,  convex  as  the  arch  is 
concave,  to  receive  it  as  on  a mould.  It  should  also 
be  constructed  of  a strength  more  than  barely  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  weight  of  the  arch,  and  capable  of 
resisting  all  change  of  form  during  the  building  of  the 
arch.  It  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  ana  safely 
removed,  and  designed  so  that  its  timbers  may  be 
rendered  as  serviceable  as  possible  after  having  per- 
formed its  occupation.  As  examples  to  the  student  we 
shall  give  engravings  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the 


most  celebrated  centres. 

Centre  of  The  centre  designed  by  Sraeaton  for  the  Coldstream 
Oildotma  Bridge  is  on  the  best  principles ; see  plate  IX. 
Bridge.  fig.  1.  the  scantlings  are  contrived  to  suit  the  general 
scantlings  of  timber,  as  was  always  his  practice, 
with  the  view  of  saving  labour,  and  of  leaving  the 
timber  in  as  useful  a state  as  possible  when  it  was 
done  with.  His  own  description  of  this  centre  is  the 
best  illustration  of  the  engraving.  “ What  I had 
therefore  in  view,”  says  this  able  engineer,  *•  was  to 
distribute  the  supporters  equally  under  the  burden, 
preserving  at  the  same  time  such  a geometrical  con- 
nection throughout  the  whole,  that  if  any  one  pile,  or 
row  of  piles  should  settle,  the  incumbent  weight  would 
be  supported  by  the  rest.  With  respect  to  the  scant- 
lings, I did  not  so  much  contrive  how  to  do  with  the 
least  quantity  of  timber,  as  how  to  (ut  it  with  the  least 
waste ; for , as  I took  it  for  granted  the  centre  would 
be  constructed  of  east  country  fir,  I have  set  down  the 
scantlings,  such  as  they  usually  arc,  in  whole  balks  or 
cut  in  two  lengthways.”  (See  his  Reports,  vol.  iii. 
p.  836.)  The  arch  which  it  carried  was  of  stone,  its 
chord  sixty  feet  eight  inches,  versed  sine  eighteen  feet, 
and  width  across  the  vertex  twenty -live  feet.  The 
centring  consisted  of  five  frames  or  ribs  constructed  as 
shewn  in  the  plate. 

Centre  by  Fig.  2,  of  the  same  plate,  represents  that  of  Conon 
Mr.  Tel-  Bridge  designed  by  Mr.  Telford.  It  is  a good  example 
ford.  nf  t]ic  8ame  kind  of  construction.  The  chord  is  sixty- 
five  feet,  and  versed  sine  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches. 
Centres  by  Figs.  3 and  4 are  the  centrings  of  the  Bridge  of 
Perronet  Neuilly  by  Pcrronet,  compared  with  those  of  Waterloo 
and  Rennie.  |,y  Bennie.  The  former  is  eminently  defective,  for  if 
it  was  loaded  at  A and  B,  it  must  rise  at  C.  The 
sinking  of  the  arch  is  another  proof.  Perronet's  other 
centres  are  all  equally  defective  in  constructive  prin- 
Ccntrvof  ciplc.  That  of  Waterloo,  fig.  4,  is  a copy  of  those 
Waterloo  used  at  Black  friars,  which  were  found  less  defective 
Bridge.  than  Perronet's,  and  of  a judicious  combination  ; but 
it  is  overloaded  with  timber  and  iron,  is  a very  expen- 
sive construction,  and  docs  not  contain  a principle  to 
resist  change  of  force  when  partially  loaded,  as  it  must 
be  when  the  arch  is  building  for  a load  at  A must  rise 
at  C,  as  was  found  in  both  Blackfriars  and  Waterloo, 
where  the  defect  was  assisted  by  loading  the  crown 
at  the  centre,  previous  to  building  the  haunch  of  the 
arch,  which  is  but  a clumsy  and  unscientific  way  of 
combating  the  difficulty,  as  the  centre  still  undergoes 
a continual  change  of  form  during  its  progressive 
loading.  The  arch  under  such  circumstances,  of  course, 
participates  in  this  change  of  form,  and  its  stability 
is  thereby  impaired. 


Fig.  5,  is  a design  for  a centre  upon  very  scientific  BRIDGE, 
principles  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  nnd  published  in  bis  v— 
excellent  Treatise  on  the  Elementary  Principlts  of£c?Virt 
Carpentry. 

“ Let  the  built  beams,  says  Mr.  Tredgold,  " E F, 

F F/,  and  Fr  E',  fig.  6,  be  each  trussed,  and  abut  against 
each  other  at  F and  F/ ; then  it  is  obvious,  that  when 
the  loads  press  equally  at  IY,  1)\  they  will  have  no 
tendency  to  raise  the  beam  F F/  in  the  middle,  unless 
it  be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  ; and,  as  it  is  easy  to  give 
it  any  degree  of  strength  that  may  be  required,  a 
centre  of  this  form  may,  with  very  little  variation  in 
the  trusses,  he  applied  with  advantage  to  any  span 
which  will  admit  of  a stone  Bridge. 

Fig.  6,  is  a design  for  a centre  by  Mr.  Elmes,  in  A centre  by 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  combine  the  economical  Mr.  Elam, 
rootle  of  applying  timber  by  Smcaton,  with  the  other 
necessary  requisites  for  the  centre  of  a stone  Bridge. 

AAA  represents  beam  built  the  length  of  the  span 
of  the  arch  notched  down  on  BB  B,  lie- beams,  run- 
ning through  the  width  of  the  centre,  under  which  is 
inserted  a series  of  screw  wedges  a a a a,  upon  the 
heads  of  intermediate  supporters,  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  the  centre  in  an  easy  and  regular  manner, 
without  that  shaking  and  jarring  to  its  superincum- 
bent weight,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  striking  of 
centres  on  the  present  principle  ; C C C are  ties  con- 
tinued across,  and  notched  upon  the  framings,  which 
perforin  a similar  office  to  a trussed  roof,  and  secures 
them  from  lateral  motion. 

The  Spandrels. 

Having  reached  the  point  of  turning  the  arches  The 
over  the  apertures  of  a Bridge,  the  next  thing  to  he  Spandrel*, 
done  is  to  construct  the  spandrels  in  n proper  and 
scientific  way.  The  spandrels  of  a Bridge  are  the 
spaces  between  the  haunches  of  an  arch  and  its  vertex 
at  the  extrados,  or  the  road-way.  They  are  filled  up 
variously.  The  French  architects  fill  up  theirs  behind 
the  fair  masonry  with  stone  nibble,  and  many  of  the 
old  Bridges  arc  found  filled  up  with  earth  or  gravel. 

Both  these  methods  add  an  unnecessary  weight  to  the 
arch.  Others  have  filled  up  the  spandrels  with  aper- 
tures quite  through  and  kept  open,  as  in  the  Pont  y 
Pryd.  An  excellent  and  scientific  way  is  to  turn 
counter  arches  or  tunnels  on  and  between  the  main 
arches,  and  concealing  them  by  external  fair  masonry. 

The  Parapets. 

The  parapets  of  a Bridge  arc  the  breast  walls  on  The 
the  upper  surface  of  the  Bridge  longitudinally,  for  the  Parapets 
purpose  of  preventing  passengers  from  falling  over. 

The  continental  architects  keep  theirs  in  general  low 
and  solid  ; the  English  high  and  perforated.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  the  true  artist  will  moke  them 
accord  in  symmetry  with  the  rest  of  his  design. 

The  Road-way. 

The  road-way  of  a Bridge,  if  in  a city,  is  generally  The 
paved  like  the  streets  with  raised  footpaths  on  each  Hoad-way. 
side  ; and  in  the  country,  with  gravel,  & c.  like  their 
roads. 

The  archivolts,  rustics,  sculptured  key-stones,  bal-  Oma- 
usters,  cornices,  columns,  and  other  ornamental  parts,  omul 
arc  matters  of  taste,  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  P"1* 
general  principle  and  design  of  the  particular  Bridge. 
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BRIDGE. 


BRIDGE.  The  best  books  for  the  (study  of  this  subject,  and 
those  which  have  boon  consulted  for  this  article,  arc 
the  Treatises  of  Leoni  Battista  Alberti,  published  in 
1481  ; Palladio,  Serlio,  and  Scamozzi ; Ferrari,  on 
Arches ; Blondcl,  Court  <f  Architecture  ; Gautier,  Trait £ 
des  Fonts , 1*28  ; Pcrronct ; Regemot  te's  Account  of  a 
Bridge  of  thirteen  large  arches,  built  Ay  him  on  the  AUier 
at  Sloulms ; Cessart’s  Travaux  hydrauliyues ; Belidor's 
4th  volume  of  his  Architecture  hydrauhqne  ; The  scientific 
Treatises  of  Parcut  ; De  la  Hire  and  Boesut  ; also 
Scelta  di  Arcki,  dal  Ruggicri,  edit.  Bouchard,  1755..$ 
Jm  Verona  illu  strata,  177*  ; forestierc  illumtnato  intomo 
le  cose  pih  rare,  e curiose,  antiche  e moderne,  della  ci/td 
di  Venezia,  1750;  Let  magnificences  et  Us  delicts  de  Home, 
ancirnnr  et  moderne t 1713  ; Princtpi  di  Architetti  cirili, 
Bassono,  1785  ; Dizionurio  dclle  belle  arte  dtl  disegno  da 
Francesco  Milizia,  Busnno,  1797;  Le  Fabb.  e.  i.diseg. 
di  Palladio  Scamozzi,  1778  ; Mem.  degU  Archi.  F.  Mi- 
lizia. 1781  ; Le  Antichitd  Rom  an  e,  Piranesi,  1756 ; 
Tomo  14  della  Societd  Italiana  delle  Scienze  del  Ponte 
8.  Trinith  di  Ferenze,  Ferroni ; L' Antiquitt  tsrpliqu/e  par 
Montfaucon,  1719}  I)escrip.  des  praj.  et  de  la  const, 
des  Fonts,  Pcrronct,  1788;  Antiques  de  la  France, 
Clerisseau,  1806  ; Plans , coupes,  be.  de  1' Art  de  la 
Charpente,  Krafft,  1806  ; Trade  de  la  construction  des 
Pants , Gauthey,  IsOO  ; TraHd  Theo.  et  Prat,  de  l’ Art  de 
Bdtir,  Rondclct,  181*2 ; Plans,  ffc.  by  James  Paine, 
1767;  Abeille,  M/m.  Acad.  Par.  i.  159;  Sebastien, 
Mem.  Acad.  Par.  i.  163  ; De  la  Hire,  Mein.  Acad.  Par. 
1703,  1713  ; Senes,  MAn.  Acad.  Par.  1719.  368  ; Cou- 
plet, Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1739,  1730;  Chard  on,  MAn. 


Acad . Par.  1731  ; Bouguer,  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1734  ; BRIDGE. 
Bosaut,  MAn.  Acad.  Par.  1731,  534  ; 1776,  587  ; Coil- 
lomb,  Man.  des  Savans  etr angers,  1773,  343  ; € viral,  snr 
les  constructions  des  Pouts,  4to  ; Tremhley,  in  Rosier" s 
Observations , vol.  xxxiii.  j».  132  ; Montrelct,  in  Rosier'* 
Observations,  vol.  x&xii.  p.  430  ; Kpinus,  in  the  Mem. 

Acad.  Bert.  1755,  p.  386  ; Label  ye,  on  H’estminster 
Bridge ; Goldman  and  Hawksmnr’s  Treatises ; Sir  C.  • 

Wren,  Dr.  Robert  Hook,  and  Dr.  David  Gregory,  on 
Arches  in  the  Phil.  Trans. ; The  Vitruvius  Bntannicus 
by  Campbell  ; The  Vitruems  Scolints,  by  W.  Adam  ; 

Short  principles  for  the  Architecture  (f  Stone  Bridges,  by 
8.  Riou,  Lond.  177**;  A Treatise  on  budding  in  Hater, 
by  Geo.  Semple,  Dublin  1776;  Wiebckiog's  Allgemeine 
theoretische,  praktuche,  ll'asserbauknast,  1812;  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Carpentry,  by  Thomas  Trcdgold, 

Lond.  1820  ; Tracts  on  Vaults  and  Bridges,  by  Samuel 
Ware,  Lond.  1822  ; Dr.  Hutton’s  Principles  of  Bridges, 

Lond.  1801  ; Essay  on  Bridge  building,  by  James 
Savage,  published  in  the  Essays  of  the  London  Archi- 
tectural Society,  Lond.  1808  ; Essay  on  Foundations,  by 
James  Klines,  M.li.l.  A.  published  in  the  urne  volume; 

A Dissertation  on  the  construction  and  properties  of 
Arches,  by  G.  Atwood,  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  1801  ; A Sup- 
plement to  the  same  by  the  same.  Loud.  1804 ; Dr. 

Young's  Natural  Philosophy ; Pope,  on  Bridge  Archi- 
tecture, "New  York,  lfill  j Various  Reports  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Common  Council  of 
London,  on  improving  the  Port  of  London  j The 
Highland  Roads,  8cc.  &c.  &c. 
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